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PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE SIXTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS 
SECOND SESSION. 





SENATE. 


Fruvay, June 30, 1922. 
(Legislative day of Thursday, April 20, 1922.) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess, 

Mr. MCCUMBER. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call 
the roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Glass McCumber Smoot 
Ball Hale McLean Spencer 
Borah Harreld McNary Stanley 
Brandegee Harris Nelson Sterling 
Bursum Harrison New Sutherland 


Calder Hefiin Newberry Trammell 


Cameron Johnson Norbeck Underwood 
Capper Jones, N. Mex. Norris Walsh, Mass. 
Colt Jones, Wash. Overman Warren 
Culberson Kello: Pepper Watson, Ga. 
Cummins Kendrick Poindexter Watson, Ind. 
Curtis Keyes Rawson Willis 

Ernst King Sheppard 

France La Follette Shortridge 

Frelinghuysen Lodge Simmons 


Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce that the junior Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. McK1ntey] and the junior Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr, Lapp] are engaged in a hearing before the 
Comittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 
the chair). Fifty-seven Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Over- 
hue, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed 
the bill (S. 848) to amend section 22 of the act entitled “An 
act to regulate commerce,” approved February 4, 1887, as 
amended, with amendments, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
bill (S. 3425) to continue certain land offices, and for other 
purposes, with an amendment, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the House had pussed a 
bill (H. R. 11212) to amend an act entitled “An act for the 
retirement of employees in the classified civil service, and for 
other purposes,” approved May 22, 1920, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED, 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the enrolled bill (S. 3458) to authorize the Niagara 
River Bridge Co. to reconstruct its present bridge across the 
Niagara River between the State of New York and the Do- 
minion of Canada, or to remove its present bridge and con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a new bridge across the said 
river, and it was thereupon signed by the President pro tempore. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 2854) for the relief of Oakley Randall, re- 
ported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 798) 
thereon, 

Mr. HARRELD, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, t< 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 11054) to validate certain 
deeds executed by members of the Five Civilized Tribes, and 
for other purposes, reported it without amendment. 

Mr. KENDRICK, from the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 9257) to permit 
adjustment of conflicting claims to certain lands in Mohave 
County, Ariz., reported it without amendment and submitted 
a report (No. 801) thereon. 


XLII——614 


Mr, SPENCER, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 9814) amending the provise 
of the act approved August 24, 1912, with reference to educa- 
tional leavé to employees of the Indian Service, reported it 
without amendment and submitted a report (No. 802) thereon. 


COMPENSATION FOR NIGHT WORK BY POSTAL EMPLOYEES. 

Mr. TOWNSEND, from the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, acting under authorization of Senate Resolution 
259, agreed to March 28, 1922, submitted a report (No, 799) 
relative to compensation for night work by postal employees, 
and so forth, which was ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

WHITE RIVER BRIDGE, ARK. 

Mr. CARAWAY. From the Committee on Commerce I report 
back favorably House bill 11244, authorizing the construction 
of a bridge across White River in the State of Arkansas, and 
ask unan.mous consent for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the imme- 
diate consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as fol- 
lows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the county of Independence, State of Arkan- 
sas, is hereby authorized to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
and approaches thereto across White River at a point suitable to the 
interests of navigation, at or in the immediate vicinity of Batesville, 
Ark., in accordance with the provisions of the aci entitled “ An act to 
regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” approved 
Mareh 23, 1906. 

Sec, 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ENBOLLED BILL PRESENTED. 


Mr. SUTHERLAND, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that on June 30, 1922, they presented to the President 
of the United States the bill (S. 3458) to authorize the Niagara 
River Bridge Co. to reconstruct its present bridge across the 
Niagara River between the State of New York and the Dominion 
of Canada, or to remove its present bridge and construct, main- 
tain, and operate a new bridge across the said river. 

BILLS AND JOINT BESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 

Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. SHIELDS: 

A bill (S. 3772) to authorize the Court of Claims to hear and 
determine the claim of W. B. Davis & Son (Inc.) against the 
United States and render judgment therein; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr: TOWNSEND: 

A bill (S. 38773) to reduce night work in the Postal Service; 
to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

By Mr. KELLOGG: 

A bill (S. 3774) granting a pension to James T. Moran; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

A bill (S. 3775) making an appropriation to pay an award 
in favor of the Silver Lake Park Co.; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

By Mr. POINDEXTER: 

A bill (S. 83776) for the restoration of old Fort Vancouver 
stockade; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. JONES of New Mexico: 

A bill (S. 3777) for the payment of interest on certain claims 
heretofore paid to Albert H. Raynolds; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. FERNALD: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 218) to create a commission 
to consider the proposal of a central building for art and in- 
dustry in the District of Columbia; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 
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HOUSE BILL REFEREED. 


The bill (H. R. 11212) te amend an act entitled “An act 
fer the retirement of employees in the classified civil serv- 
ice, and for other purposes,” approved May 22, 1920, was 
read twice by its title and referred to the Committee on Civil 
Service. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Over- 
hue, its enrolling clerk, announced that the Heage 4 
to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 12090) mak- 
ing appropriations to supply deficiencies in appropriations for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1922, and prior fiscal years, 
supplemental appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1923, and for other purposes; agreed to the conference re- 
quested by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and that Mr. Mappen, Mr. AnTrHony, and Mr. 
Byrrns of Tennessee were appointed managers on the part of 
House at the conference. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enroHed bills and they were thereupon 
signed by the Vice President ; 

H.R. 9527. An act to amend section 5136, Revised Statutes 
of the United States, relating to corporate powers of associa- 
tions, so as to provide succession thereof for a period of 99 
years or until dissolved, and to apply said section as so amended 
to all national banking associations ; and 

H. R. 11228. An act making appropriations for the Navy 
Department and the naval service fer the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1923, and for other purposes. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL RESERVE ACT—CONFERENCE REPORT. 
Mr. McLEAN. 

bill 831 and ask unanimous consent for its present considera- 

tion. . 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The report will be read. 
The Assistant Secretary read the report, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 831) 
to amend the provise in paragraph 10 of section 9 of the Federal 
reserve act, amended by the act of June 21, 1917, amending the 
Federal reserve act, having met, after full and free conference, 
have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respec- 
tive Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its amendment numbered 4. 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the House numbered 1, 2, amd 3, and agree to the 
same, 

Georce P. McLean, 
OarTerR GLASS, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
Lovis T. McFappen, 
Porter H. Dats, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senater from Connecticut 
asks upanimeus consent for the present consideration of the 
report. Is there objection? The Chair hears none. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the report. 

The report was agreed to. 

THE TARIFF. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 


sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, te regu- | 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- | 


tries of the United States, and for other purposes. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, sometime age the chairman | 
of the Committee on Finance delivered an address in the Sen- | 


ate in the course of which he used a large number of exhibits. 
I do not know how that address impressed other Senators, but 
it had a great impression on me. It seems that later on other 
exhibits were made. 
office exhibits similar to several of those which the Senator 
from North Dakota used. The articles that I have, and others, 
are claimed to have been made in America and sold by the 
manufacturers at prices which “were indeed comparable to 


the prices at which it was shown by the chairman of the com- | 


mittee the imported articles were sold. 


teered upon by the importers, and exhorbitant prices asked and 
received. 
similar articles for about the same cost and selling them at 
retail for the prices which have been shown here, it would 


I present the conference report on Senate | 


If the American manufacturers are manufacturing | Committee on Finance, 


seem that there is a serious condition cenfrenting us. The 
exhibits would seem to demonstrate that the manufacturers are 
selling articles to the comsumers of America at a profit above 
their manufactured cost of several hundred and often more 
than a thousand or two thousand per cent. It struck me at the 
time that there ought to be some way in behalf of the people 
of the country te-enable them to buy at retail these various 
articles, whether they are manufactured here er whether they 
are manufactured abroad, at a price that at least could not 
be put in a class properly designated as profiteering. It seemed 
to me then that it would be possible for us to levy a tax which 
would first allow the importer a reasonable profit and then tax 
the balance to such an extent as to make it possible for the 
consumer to get some benefit out of it. In other words, if we 
could levy on the knife which was exhibited here a tax of 99 
per cent of the excess profit above the reasonable profit, they 
would be compelled to sell those knives in the market at a 
reasonable profit and the manufacturers ef similar articles in 
America would be compelled to forego their profiteering prices 
and sell in competition at a fair price. It appeared to me 
whether the articles were manufactured here or abroad, that 
there was in reality no competition. 

I have prepared an amendment to the bill which, to my 
mind, meets the situation, and which I am going to offer when 
it is in order to do so, after the committee amendments shall 
have been disposed of. If in the amendment which I imtend 
to offer the profit which it is proposed to allow the tradesmen 
to make is not sufficient, it eught to be increased. If it is too 
much, it ought to be decreased. I submit the amendment in 
good faith; I am going te ask that it may be referred to the 
Committee on Finance, and I hope the committee will give it 
consideration. 


Certainly, we are presented ‘with a condition of affairs which 
demands a remedy, When, for instance, a knife which is im- 
ported into this country by the importer at a price of 10 or 
15 cents is sold here for $1.50 or $2, it presents a condition 
which ought to be remedied. I am offering the amendment in 
the belief that, if it be agreed to, it will remedy the situation. 
I now send the amendment to the desk and ask that it may be 
read by the Secretary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will read as requested. 

The Asststant Secrerary. On page 207, after line 12, it is 
proposed to insert the following as a new paragraph: 


Par. 1460. In addition to the tax specified im this section, there 
shall be levied, collected and paid, an additional tax upen all articles 
mentioned in this section imported into the United States of 99 per 
eent of the amount by which the retail price of any such article 
. in excess of the imported price, plus the duty paid thereon, plus 
25 per cent. 

It shall be the duty of every person importing into the United 
States any of the articles mentioned in this section and selling the 
same to any other person, firm, or corporation ¢other than sales at 
retail) to furnish to the purchaser at any such sale a true statement 
of the imported price of such article or articles and the duty paid 
thereon, and any such purchaser making a subsequent sale of any such 
article (except sales at retail) shall likewise give to the purchaser the 
imported price of such article and the amount ef duty paid thereon. 
The Secretary of the Treasury shall make such rules and regulations 
as he may deem advisable for the of collecting the duty pro- 
vided for under this section and persons selling any such articles 
at retail shall keep an accurate accouat of the amount of duty, if any. 
that is due to the United States by virtue of any such retail sale, and 
pay the same to the United States under such rules and regulations and 
at such times as the Secretary of the ‘Dreasury may by general rule 
and regulation provide. 

Any person who violates any of the provisions of this paragraph, 
or any importer or subsequent owner of such peemer tt impoctes ‘dnto 
the United States, who shall fail or neglect to furnish the mformation 
to purchasers of such imported ‘articles provided for in this ragraph, 
er any person selling a ef such articles at retail who fails to keep 
an accurate account of the amount ef money, if any, due on account 
of such sales to the United States, or any sxid persens who in any 
other tes any of the provisions of ee shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeaner, and for eath offense shall be pun- 
ished by a fine of not less than $500 nor more than $5,000 or by im- 
prisonment of not less than three months and not ‘more than two years, 
or by both such fine and imprisonment. 


Mr. NORRIS, Mr. President, it will be observed that if the 


| amendment which has just been read should be enacted into 
I have in my possession new in my | 


law, upen any Imperted article which may be sold at a profit 
over the imported price plus the tariff of not to exceed 25 per 
cent there would be no tax collected, but if sold at a profit of 
more than 25 per cent, then a tax which would amount to 99 per 
cent of such excess sale price would be imposed. I ask that the 
amendment may be printed in the usual form and referred to 


| the Committee on Finance. 
It would seem to me that the censumers were being profi- | 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, 
the amendment will be erdered to be printed and referred to the 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, befere the Senater takes his 
seat, I should like to ask him a question. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. NORRIS. TI yield to the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, dees the Senator from Ne- 
braska propose to apply his amendment as a remedy to prevent 
profiteering in foreign goods witheut making any provision 
whatever for correcting profiteering in the sale of domestic 


products? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the Senator from North Care- 
lina has asked me a very proper question. Of course, I doubt 
whether in this bill we could prevent amy manufacturer or any 
salesman, either, from asking any price he saw fit. We could 
not limit the price; they might ask any price they chose. I do 
not attempt in the amendment to limit the importers’ price, 
for importers may ask any price they please, but the amend- 
ment would apply to all of the articles mentioned in section 1 
of the bill, whieh is the section in which duties are levied. That 
section: includes everything whieh is imported inte this country 
upon whieh tariff duties are preposed te be levied. 

My theory is, I will say to the Senater from North Carolina, 
that if persons importing articles were limited to a profit of 25 
per cent in the sale of the article to the retailer, and they were 
compelled, as I think this: amendment would compel them, to 
sell at a profit not exceeding 25 per cent, that ef itself would 
of course compel the American manufacturer of similar articles 
te put his price down in order te compete, se that he might 
make sales: I do not believe we could put into this tariff bill 
or, indeed, in any other bill, a provision that if I, for instance, 
had a knife which I had bought fer 10 cents I should be pro- 
hibited from selling it for $1; but as to the importer, for in- 
stanee, with whom we are dealing in this bill, if we tax him so 
that he can net afford te make a sale of a knife which he im- 
ports for more than a profit of 25 per cent, the American manu- 
facturer of a similar article would be compelied to come down 
practically to the same level in his sales price. 

Mr, SIMMONS. Mr: President, I do net think the proposed 
umendment would operate in that way. We have not found 
that the plaeing of a high rate of taxation upen profits has pe- 
suited in lessening profits, but it has resulted in increasing 
profits. 

Mr. NORRIS: That depends on what the rate of taxation is. 

Mr. SIMMONS, I think we must recognize the fact that the 
importers are only enabled to get high prices—— 

Mr. CUMMINS rose. 

Mr. SLMMONS. [If the Senator from Lowa will pardon me, 
I wish to make a few observations, and then I will yield to 
the Senator. Dees the Senator desire me to yield to him now? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I desire te present a conference report which 
wil only take a moment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I myself only propose to occupy a few moe- 


ments. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator knows that the House is about 
to adjourn. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Very well, I yield to the Senator, for the 
purpese of presenting the conference report. 


ADDITIONAL DISTRICT JUDGES. 


Mr. CUMMINS. I ask wnanimous consent. that the tariff bill 
may be temporarily laid aside and that the Senate shall pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the conference repert on the bill 
(H. R. 9103) for the appointment of additional district judges 
for certain courts of the United States, to provide for annual 
conferences of certain judges of United States courts, to au- 
thorize the designation, assignment, and appointment of judges 
outside of their districts, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Iowa asks 
unanimous consent that the tariff bill may be temporarily 
laid aside and that the Senate proceed to the consideration of 
the conference report on the judges’ bill, so called. Is there 
objection ? 

Mr. KING. Reserving the right to object, may I inquire of 
the Senator what is the haste for the adoption or rejection of 
the conference report? 

Mr. CUMMINS. The necessity for haste, I think, is obvious. 
The condition of the work of the Federal courts of the United 
States is shocking. I presume that no country in the world 
has ever presented such a spectacle as we are now presenting 
in our failure to try the cases of a criminal character which 
have been brought against the great number of persons and 
concerns. I think there is nothing more important than to 
make such additions to our judiciary as will enable the work 
of the Federal courts. to be done with reasonable premptness. 

Mr. KING, The Senator knows that Congress will be in 
session here for some time. The vacation period is coming on. 
let the judges who are so far behind do a littl mere work. 
Many of them are not doing as much as they ought to do. 


Mr. CUMMINS. That may be so, but, on the other band, 
many of them are doing a great deal more than they ought to 
do. The House is about to adjourn for a period. If this bil! is 
passed, it will require all the time between now and the fall 
term of the various courts to select the additional judges, 
whieh is net an easy task. I hope very much the Senator from 


, Utah will not interpose an objection. 


Mr. KING, Tf object, Mr. President, to the consideration of 
the conference report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. 

Mr. CUMMINS. T meve that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the conference report on House bill 9103. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from fowa that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the conference report. 

Mr. SHIELDS obtained the floor. 

Mr. KING. That motion is subject te debate, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Tennessee 
has been recognized. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, I have not interposed any 
objection to the consideration of the conference report, but 
having diseussed the bill at some length when it was before 
the Senate, as I view the record I can not allow one statement 
made by the distinguished Senator from Iowa to go unchal- 
lenged, namely, that there is a pressing necessity on account of 


|pending business for the immediate appointment of 24 addi- 


tional judges. According to my view of the evidence before us 
as to the work they have got to do, at least 20 of the proposed 
new judges are not required, are not necessary, and will con- 
stitute merely a surplus. This measure seems to be designed 
for the purpose of furnishing places for deserving Republicans. 
When the facts as shown by the Attorney General’s report are 
considered there is really no congestion demanding the appoint- 
ment of exceeding a half dozen additional district judges in the 
United States if the present district Judges do their duty with 
reasonable diligence. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. SHIELDS. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. Tf rise to a point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state his 
point of order. : 

Mr. BORAH. I wish to submit some remarks myself upon 
the merits of this propesition. As I understand, the pending 
question is a motion to take up the report and is not debatable? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion is debatable, be- 
cause the Senate is in recess andthe morning hour has expired. 
The motion is debatable. 

Mr. BORAH. Then we may now debate the measure upon 
its merits? 
pe PRESIDING OFFICER. That is the opinion of the 

hair. 

Mr. BORAH. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Iowa that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the conference report. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I desire to say a single word 
with regard to the matter. 

This bill was passed by a very large majority in the Senate. 
It has not been essentially changed, save in two respects. The 
House bill provided for an additional judge for the middle dis- 
triet of Tennessee and an additional judge for the eastern dis- 
trict of Ilfinois. In the Senate bill the appointment of these 
judges was not authorized. In the Senate bill an additional 
judge was authorized for the district of New Jersey, an addi- 
tional judge for Georgia, and an additional judge for New 
Mexico. The conference committee receded from the position 
of the Senate with regard to the middie district of Tennessee 


‘and the eastern district of Tilinois and the House committee 


receded from its position with regard to the district of New 
Jersey and the district ef New Mexico. These are the only 
essential changes made in the bill as it passed the Senate. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. T have a recollection that in the 
conference report there is. a special proviso regarding the 
judge from New Mexico. I have been trying to put my hand 
upon it in the Concressionat Reeorv, but have not been able 
te do so. I believe it was when the conference report was intro- 
duced in the House that it was printed in the Recorp; and 
according to that report there fs a proviso attached to the 
judgeship in New Mexico which is different from that in any 
other district in the United States. If my recollection is cor- 
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words, that the bill was passed upon the theory that there was 
an emergency, and that they were emergency judges, on ac- 
count of the immediate and present congestion in the Federal 
district courts, growing out of the prohibitiom and other laws 
conferring new jurisdiction upon those courts, which the Attor- 
ney General, judges, and others had investigated and had said 
would be over in a year or two. When these judges are ap- 
pointed, on account of the existing emergency of two years, 
they will remain in for life. But I am geing aside from the 
subject. The provision that no successor to these judges 
should be appointed applied to them all. Am I correct about 
that? 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator is correct, with qualifications. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I am in sympathy with the Senator from 
New Mexico, because if there is to be a provision that there is 
to be no suecessor of the permanent judge in case he dies there 
is a discrimination against the district of New Mexico not based 
en any facts, because there are a dozen other cases in which 
there is no more excuse for the creation of additional jadgeships 
than there is in the case of New Mexico; and there is absolutely 
none in the case of New Mexico. They do not need any addi- 
tional judge there, and they do not need any in a dozen other 
districts. I see the Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHuRsT] 
taking an interest in this matter, and my statement applies’ to 
his State. I believe I said, when we were discussing the bill, 
in answer to his speech, that I presumed he had spoken, because 
he realized his case was the least meritorious of them all. 

The point I want to make is that ff this legislation is included 
in this bill, as it was not in the House bill, and was not in the 
Senate bill, it is subject to a point of order, and I make the 
point of order. It is entirely new legislation. 

Mr. CUMMENS. Mr. President, the Senator from Tennessee 
is in efror with regard to that. In the bill as it passed the 
Senate there was a provision that noe successor should be ap- 
pointed to the judges appointed under this act. The bill as it 
passed the House had no such provision in it. The House 
agreed to the Senate provision with a modification, and that 
modification is as follows: 

A vacancy occurring, mere than two years after the passage of this 
act, in the office of any district judge appointed pursuant to this act, 
except for the middle district of Tennessee, sh not be filled unless 
Congress shall so provide, and if an appointment is made to fill such 
a@ vaeancy occurring within two years a vacancy thereafter occurring 
in said office shall not be filled unless Congress shall so: provide: Pro- 
vided, however, That in ca#se a vacancy occurs in the district of New 
Mexico at any time after the passage of this act, there shall there- 
after be but one judge for said district until otherwise provided by law. 

Mr. SHINBLDS. I wish to ask the Senator from Iowa if that 
is not new legislation in a conference report? 

Mr. CUMMINS. It is not. It is a plain, clear, germane 
amendment to the Senate provision. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Can a conference report amend a bill in a 
matter that was not considered either by the House or by the 
Senate? I submit that question to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I answer unkesitatingly that we have juris- 
diction to do what we have done here, It is to me so plain that 
it is hardly arguable. 

Mr. SHIELDS. The motion now is to take up the conference 
report? 

Mr. CUMMINS. That is the motion I made. 

Mr. SHIELDS. My point is not in order at this time, bat I 
shall make it when we take it up. It is new legislation. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I will say to the Senator from New Mexico, 
in passing, that the Senate conferees had two alternatives 
finally, to accept this provision as it now appears in the con- 
ference report or yield the district of New Mexico entirely, and 
the Senator from New Mexico might make his choice. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I hope it will not be of- 
fensive for me to suggest to the Senator that apparently, if 
we get into a discussion of this matter, we will have an all- 
day job on our hands, and it is not a bill which must be 
passed by the 1st day of July. I hoped that the Senator could 
get unanimous consent to dispose of it, and to dispose of it 
in a very short time, but I want to call the Senator's atten- 
tion to the fact—and I think he will realize the situation— 
that this is the 30th day of June. There are a number of bills 
outside of the bill of which I have charge which ought to be 
passed to-day in order that they may be disposed of before the 
ist day of July, and of course I would gladly yield the con- 
sideration of the tariff bill for the consideration of such meas- 
ures that must necessarily come up in order to be disposed of 
before to-morrow. 

I ask the Senator if he does not think it would be better to 
withdraw the motion at this time and let the Senate dispose 
of those small matters which ought to be gotten rid of, and 
then go on with the tariff bill during the day, and possibly 
some Senators who desire to discuss the judges’ bill may obtain 
some additional information in regard to matters which they 
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have not yet read over carefully which may shorten the dis- 
cussion when I would be called upon to temporarily lay the 
ag bill aside to consider the conference report on the judges’ 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, if the Senator from North 
Dakota asks the Senate to. vote against my motion, in all prob- 
ability the motion will be defeated. I am very much in earnest 
about the matter. I think it is the duty of the Senate to dis- 
pose of this conference. report, and once it is before the Senate 
it does not seem to me possible that it will take very much 
time to dispose of it, although I know there are some who are 
opposed to the whole legislation. 

I want to say, however, before I de anything in regard to it, 
that I was told two or three days ago by the Assistant Attorney 
General, who has charge of all criminal prosecutions through- 
out the United States, that if all these judges were appointed 
immediately and entered upon the execution of their duties im- 
mediately, if it could so happen, it would require all of them 
for two years just to try the cases which are already ready 
for trial on indictments which have been presented on account 
of fraudulent use of the mails, casef of the very highest im- 
portance. In our hearts we are thinking that the criminal 
laws of the United States are not being enforced as they 
ought to be, and yet, not talking about prohibition or any 
other subject than the one I have mentioned, there are cases 
enough now ready for trial—which can not be tried on ac- 
count of the impossibility of securing judges—to consume two 
years of time of 24 additional district judges. We might. as 
well surrender any claim of administering justice in the United 
States if we can not punish people who are daily violating. the 
law. The cases to which I refer are not trifling, untmportant 
cases; they are all cases of great magnitude, involving the ex- 
ploitation of the people of the United States in all kinds of 
wicked and baseless schemes, If the Senator from North Da- 
kota is not willing to ask that my motion prevail, I intend to 
withdraw it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is what I was in hopes the Senator 
would de, fer the reasons I mentioned, and then later in the 
day, or at a very early day, he can call it up again. IL was 
moved to make the suggestion rather because of my desire to 
help out those whe have bills which should be passed and dis- 
posed of to-day. : 

Mr. CUMMINS. I can only say that, so far as I am per- 
sonally concerned, I will net be here for a week or more, and 
if the conference report gees over to-day, it will probably have 
to go over for some time. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, I do hepe the Senator from 
North Dakota will permit this conference report to be consid- 
ered now. I know that in New York City we have court cal- 
endars which will take us two years to dispose of. There is a 
crying need for additional judges in the southern district of 
New York to take eare of the legal business of the Nation, and 
I know of no matter more important pending before the Con- 
gress than the termination of this subject. I do hope that we 
may consider the report and dispose of it now. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not intend to press the motion against 
the objection of the Senator from North Dakota. I understood 
he was willing that I should make this motion. I find now 
that he is not, and therefore I withdraw the motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 
the chair). The Chair desires to make a statement in refer- 
ence to the ruling he made a moment ago. When the motion 
was made to proceed to the consideration of the eonference re- 
pert, the Chair ruled that the motion was debatable. That was 
based upon the rule of the Senate in reference to the considera- 
tion of bills. The Assistant Secretary has called the Chair’s 
attention to clause 1 of Rule XXVII, which the Chair desires 
to read and to call te the attention of the Senate. It reads: 

1. The presentation of reports of committees of conference shail 
always be in order, except when the Journal is being read or a ques- 
tion of order or 2 motion to adjourn is pending, or while the Senate 
is dividing; and when received the question of proceeding to the con- 
sideration of the report, if raised, shall be immediately put, and shall 
be determined without debate, 

The Chair is of the impression that the latter part of that 
clause of the rule refers to the question of consideration at the 
time the conference report is received. This conference report 
was received several days ago, and the question of considera- 
tion was not called up at that time. The Chair is still of the 
impression that a motion to proceed to its consideration would 
be debatable, but the Chair has not a fixed opinion upon it. 
He is informed by the Assistant Secretary that rulings upon 
both sides of the question have been made. The Chair sinrply 
desires te call it to the attention of the Senate, so that if it 
comes up hereafter it may be properly considered. Hewever, 
the motion to proceed to the consideration of the conference 
report at this time is withdrawn. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF SPEECHES BY FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, on yesterday I called up Senate 
Resolution 808, and the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Mc- 
LEAN] asked that it go over until this morning. I ask for the 
immediate consideration of the resolution at this time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read for 
the information of the Senate the resolution referred to by the 
Senator from Alabama. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. As modified the resolution reads 
as follows: 


Whereas it has been charged upon the floor of the Senate that each 
and every one of the regional Federal reserve banks of the United States 
has had printed and distributed at its own expense a speech delivered 
in the Senate by Senator GLass, of Virginia, in which the position of 
Senator HEFLIN on the deflation policy of the Federal Reserve Board 
was assailed and criticized: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Federal Reserve Board is hereby requested to call 
on all of said Federal reserve banks, except the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Atlanta, which has already reported to the Senate, to furnish to the 
Senate in writing all information in their possession, respectively, 
called for in the following questions: 

(1) At whose instance was the speech in question of Senator GLAss 
sent out? (2) At whose expense was said speech printed and dis- 
tributed? (3) How was the fund provided, and how many copies of 
said speech were sent out, and how much money was expended in print- 
ing and distributing said speech? (4) Did any member of the Federal 
Reserve Board suggest the printing or distribution of the said speech? 
(5) Was nar. letter sent out with said speech? If so, attach a copy to 
your report. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. McLEAN. I object. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Very well. 
little later on. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
resolution goes over. 


IT shall discuss the question a 
Objection is made and the 


THE TARIFF, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to 
regulate commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the 
industries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will report 
the next amendment. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. Paragraph 718, page 102, fish. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I asked the chair- 
man of the committee yesterday to allow that and the following 
paragraphs to go over. I have been so engaged that I have 
not yet had an opportunity to get my data together. I believe 
that I can save time for the Senate by getting my data in better 
shape, if the Senator from North Dakota will allow the para- 
graph to be passed over to-day. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Very well, Mr. President. 
be able to take it up surely to-morrow. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I promise the Senator that I 
shall not ask that it may go over after to-day. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Very well. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. To just which paragraphs 
does the request of the Senator from Washington apply? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Paragraphs 718, 719, and 720, 
relating to fish. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
passed over until to-morrow. 
amendment. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. Paragraph 721,- page 103, fish 
(except shellfish). In line 14 the committee proposes to strike 
out “26” and insert “ 30,” so as to read: 

Fish (except shellfish), by whatever name known, packed in oil or in 
oil and other substances, 30 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr, President, I send to the desk a 
resolution passed by the American Farm Bureau Federation 
and ask that the resolution may be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, 
tary will read the resolution, 

The Assistant Secretary read as follows: 

Resolved, That the American Farm Bureau Federation, through its 
executive committee, favors a scientific tariff based on production and 
conversion costs, to be determined by a nonpartisan commission, and to 
be effective when announced by the President of the United States, 
together with a statement of the commission’s estimate of revenues to 
be derived and the probable effect on trade prices, and tc this end 
indorses the principle of the amendment to the pending tariff bill 
offered by Senator FRELINGHUYSEN, of New Jersey, on June 21, 1922. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, would. the Senator from 
New Jersey object to having the resolution referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary to ascertain their opinion as to 
whether under the Constitution of the United States such an 
organization can be made to write tariff bills? If there is no 
objection, I ask unanimous consent that the resolution be 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary for that purpose, 


I hope we shall 


Those paragraphs will be 
The Secretary will state the next 


Without objection, the Secre- 





Mr. McCUMBER. I would like to hear the resolution read 
again and the reasons given why it should go to the Committee 
on the Judiciary instead of the Committee on Finance. 


Mr, UNDERWOOD. It is a law question, a question that 
constantly comes up here, to create a tariff commission with 
power to enact tariff bills. I am not going into it on the 
merits as to whether that is a fair or unfair way to write 
tariff bills, but we still have the Constitution of the United 
States, which provides that revenue bills shall originate in the 
House of Representatives. In order that we may have some 
ascertainment of the question, I suggested that the resolution 
be referred to the Committee on the Judiciary for an opinion 
as to whether or not the matter was within the terms of the 
Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. McCUMBER, I desire to say that I have no objection 
to having the superior legal knowledge of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee first expressed upon the matter before it goes to the 
Finance Committee, if it is the desire of the Senator from New 
Jersey that it should go there. I would be very glad to have 
the matter discussed by that committee. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. This is not a legislative proposal on 
the part of the Senator from New Jersey; it is a resolution 
passed by the American Farm Bureau Federation expressing 
an opinion, It has no legislative weight, of course, because it 
was only presented by the Senator from New Jersey to call to 
the attention of the Congress the position of this organization 
of men. But as questions continually arise as to how far we 
can go in taking away from the Congress of the United States 
the power to levy taxes, I thought we might have an opinion 
by those who are constituted to speak in a legal way on the 
subject. Of course, if the Senator from New Jersey does not 
desire a legal opinion on the question, I have no desire to 
press my request. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The resolution passed by tle Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation was simply sent to the desk to 
be read for the information of the Senate. It is not legislation. 
It has nothing whatever to do with any legislation, except that 
it expresses the opinion of the Farm Bureau Federation in 
regard to an amendment to the pending tariff bill which I 
have introduced. I am perfectly willing to submit to the Judi- 
ciary Committee the question of the constitutionality of the 
amendment, but I am not willing to withdraw it from the 
Finance Committee nor from the right that I have to offer it to 
the pending tariff bill. 

It is an amendment to the pending tariff bill. It deprives 
the Congress of no powers whatsoever. It simply clothes the 
Tariff Commission with certain authority to present facts to 
the Congress of the United States and goes no further. I do 
not intend to debate it now, but I intend to offer It in the 
committee, and if the committee reports it I shall then debate 
it, or L shall offer it on the floor and then debate it. We might 
just as well take every paragraph in the bill and every bit of 
legislation and refer to the gudiciary Committee the question 
as to whether it is constitutional or not. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the Senator will permit me, the 
Senator’s statement about his own amendment is correct. This 
resolution passed by the American Farm Bureau Federation in 
reference to the Senator’s amendment was evidently passed 
under a misapprehension of the facts, because the resolution 
clearly indicates that it is the desire of the bureau to give the 
power of fixing tariff rates, which is the same thing as fixing 
taxation, to the Tariff Commission. 

I am not familiar with the Senator’s amendment, and there- 
fore I am not able to say what the effect of it might be; but 
the Senator says it does not authorize any commission to fix 
rates, and therefore, of course, it cun not fix taxes. ‘The reso- 
lution would not apply to the amendment because the resolu- 
tion presented, from a reading of it, clearly discloses that the 
gentlemen evidently interpreted the Senator’s amendment as 
giving power to the commission to fix rates. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. They are undoubtedly in favor of 
that plan, but T want to say to the Senator from Alabama that 
if Congress had the power to delegate the authority to a gov- 
ernmental agency to fix rates after proper study and could 
constitutionally do it, I would yote for such a provision. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Probably the Senator would, but of 
course that is only an academic question. The Senator rec- 
ognizes the fact that the Congress has not that power, of 
course, 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I do; and it is due to the frame- 
work of our Government, although pretty nearly every other 
country that fixes tariff rates or tariff duties delegates that 
authority to a governmental agency, and it is a very efficient 
system. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
the table. 


The resolution will lie on 
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CONTINUATION OF CERTAIN LAND OFFICES. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
3425) to continue certain land offices, and for other purposes, 
which was to strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert: 

That the land offices now located, respectively, at Bellefourche in 
the State of South Dakota, Waterville in the State of Washington, 
Dickinson in the State of North Dakota, Del Norte and ere in 
the State of Colorado, Clayton and Fort Sumner in the State of New 
Mexico, Harrison and Camden in the State of Arkansas, and Alliance 
in the State of Nebraska, are hereby continued for and during the 
fiscal year commencing July 1, 1922, and thereafter, in the discre- 
tion of the President, as long as the business at such offices shall 
warrant: Provided, however, That the President may consolidate the 
offices of register and receiver in any of said offices whenever he may 
deem it in the public interest. 

Sec. 2. That such appropriations as are sufficient to maintain said 
offices are hereby authorized to be made from time to time as condi- 
tions may require. 

Mr. SMOOT. I move that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ment of the House. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President. the junior Senator from Ar- 
kansas {Mr, Caraway] wanted to have this matter to go over 
until he can be present. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will briefly state to my colleague the changes 
which have been made by the House of Representatives in the 
bill as it passed the Senate. The House has stricken out cer- 
tain land offices which were provided for in the Senate bill 
8425, and which were included in the bill by a vote of the 
Senate. Those offices are as follows: The office at Timber 
Lake and Lemmon, in the State of South Dakota; Williston and 
Minot, in the State of North Dakota; Broken Bow, in the State 
of Nebraska; and Springfield, in the State of Missouri. Those 
are the land offices, Mr. President, for which the House of Rep- 
representatives refused to provide. The other land offices which 
are provided for in the bill are the ones which were abolished 
under an act of Congress which was passed in the early spring. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the senior Senator from 
Utah yield to me? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. Did not the House provide for one land office 
which was not included in the bill as it passed the Senate? 
yesterday I compared the bill as it passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives with the bill as it originally passed the Senate, but 
I do not now have a copy of the bill before me. As I remember, 
however, the House of Representatives struck out a number 
of oftices which the Senate had put in, but they included in the 
bill a new land office. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘They provided for a land office at Sterling, in 
the State of Colorado. 

Mr. NORRIS. What was the reason for that action? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not read the Recorp of the House pro- 
ceedings, I will say to the Senator from Nebraska, but I doubt 
very. much whether there was anything stated upon the floor of 
the House in relation to the matter. Evidently, however, the 
committee decided that it was absolutely necessary to provide 
for the additional office. 

Mr. NORRIS. Neither have I read the Recorp, but I have 
had a conversation with some one who has done so, and, as I 
remember the situation as it was stated to me, the amendment 
to which I refer was offered on the floor of the House; it was 
not a committee amendment. I was wondering what reason 
had been given for including Sterling, in the State of Colorado. 

Mr. STERLING. If the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] 
will yield to me, I desire to say that I have just been informed 
by Representative WILLIAMSON,. of the House, that the amend- 
ment was put in by the committee of the House, and that one 
reason urged for the retention of that office was that over and 
above the disbursements of that office there has been a net 
gain to the Government of $2,225. That statement was urged 
in favor of the amendment as showing the need of the office. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am not familiar with the conditions and I 
am not prepared, of course, to object to the House amendment, 
but what I really wanted to ask the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Smoot] before he made his motion was whether or not he had 
consulted the junior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Lapp] 
in reference to the matter? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say that I have. 

Mr. NORRIS. Is it agreeable to that Senator for the Sen- 
ator from Utah to make the motion which he has? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from North Dakota told me not 
five minutes ago to proceed and make the motion. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have no objection to the Senator doing so, 
except that I inferred from my conversation with the Senator 
from North Dakota that he was opposed to the motion. If it 
is satisfactory to him, I have no objection. 


On | 





Mr. SMOOT. It is perfectly satisfactory to the Senator 
from North Dakota. 

Mr. President, I desire to say to the Senator from Nebraska, 
so that there may be no misunderstanding about the matter, 
that it is satisfactory to the Senator from North Dakota for 
me to make the motion which I have made to concur in the 
amendment of the House. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should not have interrupted the Senator at 
all had it not been that on yesterday I had a conversation with 
the Senator from North Dakota, and I thought from what he 
stated that he was going to oppose the motion. As the Senator 
from North Dakota is not present in the Chamber, I thought I 
would make the inquiry of the Senator from Utah which I 
have. I-have no further objection to the Senator’s motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on concurring 
in the House amendment. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I suggest the absence of a quorum be- 
fore the pending matter shall be disposed of. 

er PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
rol. 

The Assistant Secretary called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 

Ashurst 


Glass McLean Simmons 
Ball Gooding MeNary Smoot 
Broussard Hale Nelson Spencer 
Bursum Harris New Sterling 
Cameron Heflin Newberry Sutherland 
Capper Jones, N. Mex. Nicholson Townsend 
Caraway Jones, Wash. Norbeck Trammell 
Colt Kellogg Norris Underwood 
Culberson Kendrick Overman Walsh, Mass, 
Cummins Keyes Pepper Warren 
Curtis King Phipps Watson, Ga. 
Dillingham La rollette Poindexter Watson, Ind. 
du Pont Lenroot Pomerene Willis 
Ernst Lodge Rawson 
Frelinghuysen MeCumber Sheppard 


Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce that the junior Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Lapp] and the junior Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. McKintey] are detained in attendance upon the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

I also wish to announce that the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
OppiE] is necessarily absent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-eight Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum of the Senate is present. 

Mr. KING. I regret that my colleague has made the motion 
to concur in the amendment of the House. Of course it was 
his duty to have the amendment of the House laid before the 
Senate, and therefore I make no criticism of his proceeding. 

Some time ago, Mr. President, it became apparent that there 
were entirely too many land offices in the public-land States. 
Everybody familiar with the situation knows that some of them 
have been kept open under Republican administrations and 
Democratic administrations because of the importunities of 
politicians. The Government is made the scapegoat and offices 
are maintained in order to give the positions to Republicans 
or Democrats in the public-land States. I think that the 
Governnient in the past has been most generous in affording 
opportunity for those who desire to enter public land to do 
so. It has established, in my opinion, too many land offices 
in the publie-land States. It has been out of a desire to ac- 
commodate the people and to take the land offices to the people 
instead of having the people go to the offices. 

Some time ago it became so apparent that an injustice was 
being done to the Government in maintaining all these un- 
necessary land offices that, in a spasm of virtue, Congress 
passed a law abolishing land offices in the following places: 
Camden and Harrison, in the State of Arkansas; Del Norte, 
Hugo, and Sterling, in the State of Colorado; Alliance and 
Broken Bow, in the State of Nebraska; Clayton, Fort Sumner, 
and Tucumcari, in New Mexico; Dickinson, Minot, and Willis 
ton, in the State of North Dakota; Bellefourche, Gregory, Lem: 
mon, and Timber Lake, in the State of South Dakota; Water. 
ville, in the State of Washington; and Springfield, in the State 
of Missouri. With the abolition of those, as I believe, unneces- 
sary offices—and evidently the Publie Lands Committees of 
the House and of the Senate believed they were unnecessary 
because, as I am advised, they reported the bill and it passed 
both the House and the Senate—they left in those States the 
following number: In Arkansas there was still one public 
land office left at Little Rock; 7 were still left in Colorado; 
1 in Nebraska; 3 in New Mexico; 1 in North Dakota 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. BURSUM. Does the Senator say three in New Mexico? 
He should have said two. There were three. We left out one. 

Mr. KING. The number left in that State when the bill 
passed, as I recall, was three. 
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Mr. BURSUM. Oh, the total number? 

Mr. KING. Yes; and that is the report which I have before 
me, which I think was prepared by some officials of the Land 
Office. I will ask the Senator now if it is not a fact that three 
are still left in the State of New Mexico? 

Mr. BURSUM. Yes; but I understood the Senator to say 
that we have three in this bill. 

Mr. KING. Oh, no. 

Mr. BURSUM. The appropriation bill affected three, but 
in the new bill we left out one. 

Mr. KING. You left out Tucumcari? 

Mr. BURSUM. Yes; we left out Tucumcari; and I will say 
to the Senator that one of the offices which is reinstated has 
550,000 acres of land in the district, and the revenues are close 
to $30,000—$28,000. The other district has 180,000 acres of 
land, and the revenues will also be close to $30,000. Only the 
Tucumcari office was closed and left out. 

Mr. KING. There are still five left in Washington, and, of 
course, there are other States that are not affected by the bill. 
The report to which I have referred shows that in Springfield, 
Mo.—and I think that is preserved—— 

Mr. SMOOT. No; that is stricken out. 

Mr. STERLING. That is stricken out. 

Mr. KING. I am glad the Senate saw fit to do that. We 
have been keeping there for a long time a public land office 
with 48 acres of public land, with an expense, of course, for 
the necessary official. In Camden, Ark., there are 31,919 acres. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Sen- 
ator? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY,. At Camden, Ark., while there is not a 
great acreage, recently one of the most productive oil fields in 
America has come in, and that has been a busy office. There 
is but one man there. The register and receiver are one and 
the same; but there is something less than $3,000 expense and 
quite a good, big revenue. I might say, incidentally, that the 
Secretary of the Interior did not want either of the offices 
abolished, and nobody knew, seemingly, that they were abol- 
ished. It was one of those unfortunate riders that are put 
on appropriation bills, and nobody knew its effect. I never 
heard of it. 

May I continue the interruption for just a moment while I 
am on my feet? 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

Mr, CARAWAY. In the case of the other office, Harrison, 
I do not remember the number of acres of public land. 

Mr. KING. One hundred and one thousand. 

Mr, CARAWAY. But adjacent to it there are more than 
500,000 acres of national forest lands. Thousands of acres are 
being released from it every year. It takes two days to go from 
that territory te Little Rock and two days to return. There is 
only one man there, and why anyone could seriously say that 
one having to do with the Government should be compelled to 
incur a loss of time of pretty nearly a week and great expense 
in order to abolish one man’s job, when the office pays very 
much more in fees than the expense of maintaining it, I do not 
see. I dare say that the additional clerk hire resulting from 
the consolidation of the three offices in Little Reck will be as 
great as the expense of maintaining the two land offices. The 
Government has the buildings; it has the equipment; it has 
everything. The people are familiar with the offices. They 
are accustomed to go there. It will not save a penny, but it 
will make every man wh» has anything to do with the Govern- 
ment incur a loss of time and a heavy expense. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, we hear a great deal about econ- 
omies, and those who have been advising the present ad- 
‘ministration I think have recommended, and I believe properly, 
consolidations wherever it was possible in the interest of 
economy, 

Mr, CARAWAY. Mr. President, if I may interrupt the Sen- 
ator, the Secretary of the Interior did not advise this, and did 
not want it. 

Mr. KING. I understood the Senator. I think that many of 
these departments do not want to abolish needless offices. I 
think experience has demonstrated that in most of the execu- 
tive departments of the Government, instead of there having 
been exhibited a desire for economy and for an elimination of 
useless offices, quite the contrary has appeared, and as a result 
we find constantly a multiplication of offices and an increase in 
the number of officeholders in the various executive departments 
of the Government. Even since the war was over—and we are 
removed from it now practically four years—there has not been 
that reduction in the war forces that was promised by our 
Republican friends and promised by Democrats, anid the result 
is that in many of the executive agencies of the Government 
there are hundreds and thousands of needless employees, 


Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator 
in? 


aga. 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY, The thing that I complain about is this: 
Whenever econonties are spoken of there is always an attempt 
to economize by depriving people who are not situated at the 
seat of government of the ordinary, necessary facilities of 
transacting business. Expenses may run riot in the District 
of Columbia, and everybody may have a job doing nothing with 
three helpers, and there is not any very great outcry against 
that; but if there is some little convenience down in a State 
where people are accustomed to go and deal with the Govern- 
ment, then it is a needless.expense. There are post offices 
conducted in buildings that are so ill suited to the purpose that 
they are a disgrace to the Government, and you could not get a 
dollar for that purpose, but you can get millions if you will 
pour them out in the District of Columbia. 

The Senator from Utah, who heretofore has impressed me 
ordinarily as being right, has now joined the hue and cry to 
cut off every possible facility for people who do not happen to 
live within the District of Columbia, to centralize the Govern- 
ment, to take away every agency that it has to popularize it 
and to meet the demands of the people, and concentrate it 
every bit, and call it economy, when the additional clerks neces- 
sary will cost as much as the maintaining of the office. 

Mr. KING. The Senator is entitled to his opinion, and may 
animadvert as much as he pleases upon my attitude concerning 
these items, but it will not deter me from expressing the opin- 
ion which I entertain. I agree in the main with what my 
friend has said. We are perfectly willing to make enormous 
appropriations for centralized activities of the Government. 
Millions and tens of millions, I have insisted since I have 
been here, have been extravagantly usSed—have been wastefuliy 
employed—in many of these concentrated agencies of the 
Government. I sympathize entirely with the view which my 
able friend has taken. I am in favor of ceding these public 
lands to the States. I think it is absurd for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to deal with this limited acreage. These public lands 
ought to be ceded to the States. The thirteen original Colonies 
had the lands within their borders. Texas, when she came into 
the Union, had all of the land within her borders. 

Mr. CARAWAY. But nobody wanted that land in Texas. 

Mr. KING. It is valuable land, and out upon that land there 
are found to-day millions,of happy and prosperous and patriotic 
American citizens. 

Mr. CARAWAY. But what I wanted to say to the Senator, 
if I may, is that if he will let us have these land offices until 
he gets his bill through to cede the land to the States, then I 
will agree with him that the land offices may be abolished. 

Mr. KING. I wish the Senator would join now in a move- 
ment to cede the public lands to the States. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I will. I will yote with the Senator when- 
ever he introduces it. 

Mr. KING. I have had a bill for that purpose pending here 
for tive years. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I know, but the Senator can not get it re- 
ported from his own committee. 

Mr. KING. I am not on the committee, let me say to the 
Senator. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Was not the Senator on it when the bill 
was introduced? 

Mr. KING. No; I was not. I never have been. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I will move to put the Senator on it when 
the Senate is reorganized and made Democratic, as it will be 
in the next Congress. 

Mr. KING. The Senator is an admirable prophet, and I hope 
his prophecies will be realized with respect to the next Senate 
being Democratic. 

Mr. President, if I felt that there was any necessity for some 
of these offices I should be the last one to oppose the measure 
which reestablishes these offices. Looking at this list I am of 
the opinion that perhaps in two districts the offices should be 
maintained—one at Fort Sumner, N. Mex., where it is claimed 
that there are 655,000 acres of public land; the other at Water- 
ville, Wash., where there are 880,000 acres; and yet, Mr. Presi- 
dent, in view of the fact that there are five remaining offices 
in the State of Washington, it does not seem to me that there 
is any necessity for continuing another one. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President-—— 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. PHIPPS. For the Senator’s information, I should like 
to say that in the case of Del Norte, Colo., which is typical, the 
land oftice is situated about 150 miles from the nearest other 
land office. The area of land remaining to be disposed of ex- 
ceeds 475,000 acres. 

Mr. KING. Four hundred and ninety-two thousand. 
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Mr. PHIPPS. I deal in round figures as a rule. I am not 
quite as exact, perhaps, as the Senator from Utah. However, 
in this particular case it should have been put in the bill to 
retain the office with the positions of register and receiver con- 
solidated. That would be the purpose of the present bill under 
the conference report and as it now stands. In some other 
States the offices will be consolidated so that one official will 
operate instead of two; and I believe that in all of these offices 
the Interior Department has kept in mind strongly the intention 
and the purpose of reducing the number of minor employees. 

The subordinate positions can be carried on with a smaller 
number of clerks, and economy will be obtained in that way. I 
doubt very much, however, if it would be an economical meas- 
ure for the Government to abolish these offices, because it would 
mean about the same expense to the Federal Government, and 
certainly a very great expense on the people who have taken up 
these public lands and who have not yet completed their pay- 
ments and received their patents. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, in view of the fact that the area 
of public lands available for occupation which are being located 
upon by the people is being reduced to a minimum, I think I| 
ean state accurately that there will be fewer entries in the 
future than in the past; that there will be a constant diminution 
of entries, especially homestead entries, with the constantly 
diminishing area which is susceptible of irrigation. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. WARREN. There is another part of that which is im- 
portant. In some offices hundreds of thousands of acres have 
been entered, but have not proceeded far toward the final proof, 
and it takes some time to finish it. As the Senator from Colo- 
rado has said, it is important to fix the matter so that those 
settlers shall not have to travel exceedingly long distances to 
make their proofs. 

As the Senator knows, we have a general statute which per- 
mits the Secretary of the Interior to close any office which is 
considered no longer necessary, and also to combine the offices 
of register and receiver into one; and there are some cases 
where oil or minerals have been discovered, which affect the 
matter. So while the Senator is quoting the correct figures 
about the unentered lands, there is some difference as to the 
value of those lands which are subject to entry. Then there is 
the matter of unfinished proof, as well as the mineral propo- 
sition. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, what I stated I think will not be 
controverted, that the public area which is desirable to acquire 
is rapidly diminishing. Most of the land in the State of the 
Senator from Wyoming, as he knows, and millions of acres of 
land in the State of Arizona, and millions of acres of land in 
the State of Nevada and of Utah and other Western States, 
never can be irrigated. Much of it, indeed, is not even fit for 
grazing. It consists of rugged peaks, which lift their heads 
into the sky, and upon their backs bear no vegetation or verdure 
or timber. There are millions of acres of land which are 
alkali and valueless; so that there will be a reduced number of 
entries yearly. 

To show that the Secretary of the Interior, if he has that 
authority—and the Senator quotes the statute accurately—has 
failed to consolidate or to abolish unnecessary land offices, I 
want to call attention to some of the offices which are found in 
this bill. There is Hugo, in Colorado, which has 1,805 acres 
of public land within the district. 

Mr. PHIPPS. -There is no attempt made to maintain that 
office. 

Mr. KING. I understand. 

Mr. PHIPPS. There are cases, like Durango, Colo., where 
there is large acreage not taken up, much of which is suscepti- 
ble of cultivation under dry farming. Montrose, Colo., has an 
acreage of about 2,370,000, and, of course, the office is main- 
tained. The two positions, however, have been consolidated. 
It was thought that there was sufficient work ‘there for both 
officials, the register and receiver, but, as a matter of fact, if 
those two offices have been credited with the amount of money 
received from the sales of Indian lands, about $11,000 per year 
in each office, they would have been within the requirements, 
and their expenditures would have been less than 334 per cent 
of their receipts; but they were not given credit for the Indian 
money, and they fall under the category of those offices where 
the two positions are to be consolidated. 

The House takes that attitude, and we will have to submit. 
I think perhaps it can be worked along so that those offices 
can function under one Official without great disudvantage, but, 
strictly speaking, they should not have fallen under the cate- 
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gory of offices where the expenditures were more than 334 per 
cent of the receipts. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, if the Senator from Utah 
will yield to me for a moment, I would like to draw his atten- 
tion to what I think is an important distinction between the 
policy of maintaining these offices and the policy which he at- 
tacks, and justly attacks, of maintaining unnecessary publie 
officials. 

In the case of unnecessary public officials, here in Washing- 
ton and elsewhere, the offices have been maintained for the 
benefit of the officials, and it amounts to a sort of an official 
graft; but, as he very well knows as a western Senator, these 
western offices have been maintained, where they have been 
maintained after the sales have subsided, for the convenience 
of the homesteaders themselves. I think the Government 
owes a duty to these thousands of people owt there who have 
nat homesteads and taken up the battle of western civiliza- 

on. 

I believe the Government owes to them something more than 
the ordinary obligation of maintaining an office when the en- 
tries are being made. Those people are principally poor, and 
to close the office immediately, when the time arrives that the 
public lands have been largely entered, and compel those people 
to deal with an office hundreds of miles away would be putting 
an unfair hardship upon them. 

The only objection I have to the amendment of the House is 
that it goes too far. In my State, for instance, the office at 
Broken Bow is closed, and the people who have entered lands 
at Broken Bow will be compelled to go probably 200 miles to 
the nearest office. I am glad to say that the office at Alliance 
has been retained. But I think the Senator from Utah should 
bear in mind that the offices in those regions are maintained 
not in order to keep some individual in office but in order to 
afford convenience to the homesteaders, who are having a hard 
time at best, and who should not be compelled to go or send 
a hundred miles to perfect their titles aud get their patents 
ultimately. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I merely want to mention, in 
this connection, the office at Sterling, Colo., which is typical of 
the very point the Senator raises, where the land has all been 
entered practically, and only some 6,000 acres remain, The 
closing of the transactions entered into by those homesteaders 
will continue over a period of three or four years, and during 
the coming fiscal year the receipts of that office, fairly esti- 
mated, will be amply large enough to justify the retention of 
one official in charge, rather than to put those homesteaders 
to the necessity of traveling a distance of 175 miles, on the 
average, to the next nearest land office, which is Denver, Colo. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It should be borne in mind that these 
offices, particularly the two offices in Nebraska I have in mind, 
Alliance and Broken Bow, have for a large number of years 
been ‘highly profitable to the Government, and I presume that 
is true of offices in other States. I question the public policy 
of closing those offices the moment their receipts fail to ex- 
ceed their expenditures. I think the Government owes an 
obligation to the people who came there and have taken up 
homesteads, and that the Government is not justified, in order 
to save a few thousand dollars, in putting those people to an 
expense of many thousand dollars in perfecting their titles and 
getting their patents. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I agree with all the Senator from 
Nebraska has stated. The only difficulty with his argument is 
that many of these offices do not come within the class to 
which he refers. Wherever there is,any considerable quantity 
of land being entered, then I am in favor of the maintenance 
of an office, unless there is one very close at hand. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK.. The Senator misunderstood me. I am 
talking about land which was entered several years ago, and to 
which patents have not yet been received; that is, lands occu- 
pied in many cases by actually poor homesteaders, who are 
anxious to get their patents. ' 

Mr. KENG. Mr. President, most of the cases to which I am 
referring are cases, I understand, where there have been com- 
paratively few entries within recent years. The land was 
taken up years ago. Take, for instance, Springfield, Mo., with 
48 acres. My information is that it has been a number of 
years since any entries were made there. I will call attention 
to several others. I mentioned Hugo, with 1,805 acres. The re- 
eeipts were $1,770 last year and the expenditures were $4,960. 
I can not conceive of situation such as there presented war- 
ranting the continuance of an office at that point. It ought to 
have been abolished prior to this time. 

Mr. STERLING. The Senator will have noted that Spring- 
field, Mo., was not included in the bill as it passed the House. 
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Mr. KING. I understand that; but I started to answer a 
statement which has been made twice. The Seeretary of the 
Interior has authority to close these offices, and I was stating 
that if he had authority he has not exercised it. I mentioned 
Springfield and. Hugo as illustrations of that fact, as. showing 
the necessity of Congress acting, or else you would continue 
these men in office with nothing to do. Sterling has been men- 
tioned. Under that office there are 6,191 acres, and the expendi- 
tures. are $10,802. Alliance has been mentioned. There are 
14,950 acres only, with receipts of $9,413.and expenditures for 
the year of $6,363. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I want to call attention to the 
fact that in those figures the Senator did not read the amount 
of the receipts of the Sterling. office, which. exeeeded the ex- 
penditures by about $3,009. That the expenditures there were 
unjustifiable, I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. KING. The Senator from Nebraska has. mentioned Alli- 
ance, with 11,592 acres, with receipts of $6,900 and expenditures 
of $3,736. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I have the official: figures 
here on the Alliance office, and I think the Senator is. mistaken. 
The area of the public lands on July 1, 1921, was 14,950 acres. 
The revenues for the fiseal year ending June 30, 1921, were 
$9,413 and the expenses were only $6,363. 

Mr. KING. ‘That is exactly what I stated. 

Mr, HITCHCOCK. I misunderstood the figures, then. But 
I am not concerned with what the immediate receipts are, pro- 
vidigg these offices have in their operation been the places 
where a great area of land has been entered and the patents 
not yet. issued. 

It seems to me those customers of the Government should be 
permitted to close their deals in the same offices where they 
began them, and that the offices should not be removed several 
hundred miles away and the homesteaders put to thousands of 
dollars of expense in order that the Government might save a 
little money, They have been profitable offices for the Govern- 
ment in their day. They have resulted in the settlement of a 
large area of territory, and on behalf of those homesteaders 
who are on the ground now, who have not yet received their 
title, I urge that a more liberal policy be continued. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me 
to make just one suggestion, which I do not think he has yet 
taken into consideration in the discussion, and which I think 
is important? If the Senator would take a State like any of 
our big prairie States, such as North Dakota or Montana, he 
would find that our four or five great transcontinental lines all 
run east and west. North Dakota is a State running 400 miles 
in one direction. There are very few opportunities to connect 
and to go from north to south, but it is very easy to get from 
east to west, and travel in that direction. 

Knowing that there were some offices in my State in the very 
northwestern part, and that there were some others in the very 
southwestern part, 300 or 400 miles away, or nearly 800 miles 
if they had to go around by rail to reach them, [ drew and 
had enacted into law a provision anthorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to hold the principal offices open, but to consolidate 
the offices of register and receiver in one individual, and allow 
the office to be held open as long as it paid a sufficient amount 
to take care of the expenses of the office and that one individual, 
so that those having contests, or having proofs to be made, 
could go to the nearest land office and have their business at- 
tended to, without the enormous expense of bringing their wit- 
nesses such long distances. 

That was satisfactory to the Interior Department and we had 
decided on what land offices ought to be closed and what ones 
should be reduced or consolidated into a single office. Then 
without any knowledge on my part or that of my colleague, and, 
so far as I know, without any knowledge on the part of any 
of the members of our delegation in the House, there was put 
into a bill, I think an appropriation bill, and passed both Houses 
without attention being called to it a provision abolishing prac- 
tically all those offices with the exception, I think, of one. It 
should not have been done: We should have allowed those con- 
solidations in accordance with the old law. 

This measure would give us a little remedial legislation and 
would give us an opportunity at least to held open one or two 
of those offices. When they get down Jow in the matter of 
business, then we should reenact our law to allow the offices 
of register and receiver to be consolidated and not to dispense 
with the clerk, if his services are necessary, until the land in 
that vieinity has practically been taken care of. 

Mr. KING. T agree with the Senator and sympathize en- 
tirely with the difficulties that have been encountered by the 
agriculturists of his State. I would have concluded what I 
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had intended te say if I had not been interrupted so many 


times. 

-I desire briefly to refer to a number of other offices to show 
the situation. $ 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do net know whether my col- 


‘league has noticed that these places are continued-for the fiseal 


year commencing: July 1, 1922, and thereafter in the discretion 
ef the President. . 

Mr. KING. I wanted: to ask the Senator whether it was in- . 
tended that at the end of the fiscal year ali of the offices: shall 
be oe unless the President acts. Must he act aflirma- 
tively 

Mr. SMOOT. He must act affirmatively; but as long as the 
public business. of such offices shail warrant, they may be kept 
open. Of course, if at any time’ the business does not warrant 
retaining them, the President will abolish them. 

Mr. KING. Of course, the President will act upon the recom- 
mendation of the Secretary of the Interior; at least, I assume 
that he will 

I notice another office where the land within the district 
comprises 11,592 acres and the expense is $3,736. There is 
another district in New Mexico containing 58,000 acres, where 
the expenditures are $11,598 and the receipts: only $10,000. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, is the one last mentioned 
in New Mexico included in the bill as reperted from the House? 

Mr. KING. I am not sure that it is in the bill reported by 
the House, but my recollection is that by the conference com- 
mittee it was eliminated. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I will say to the Senator that it is still 
in the bill. 

Mr. KING. It is still in the bill. I call attention to an 
office in North Dakota comprising only 6,000 acres, where the 
expenses were $3,881 and the receipts only $3/283. There is 
another one'in North Dakota: of 20,000 acres where the expenses 
are $4,309 and the receipts only $2,000, Gregory, 8S. Dak., 
4,061 acres, receipts $2,614 and expenses $5,324. 

Mr: STERLING, Mr. President, what ts the use of taking 
the time of the Senate to discuss a preposition like that? The 
office at Gregory was discontinued some time age. It has been 
discontinued. 

Mr. KING. 
House? 

Mr. STERLING. It was not restored by the House in the 
Senate bill. It was not in the bill which I introduced in the 
Senate. The bill passed the Senate with amendments, but 
Gregory was not included in the original Senate bill nor in the 
Senate amendments. 

Mr. KING. Let me say to the Senator that the report which 
I have before me is of 1921 as to acreage. When was the 
office abolished, if it has. been abolished? 

Mr, STERLING. It was abolished several months ago. I 
do not recall exactly how long ago. 

Mr. SMOOT. The report from which the Senator is read- 
ing is with reference to the offices abolished originally, but all 
of those offices have not been reinstated by the Senate bill. 

Mr, KING. I mentioned Hugo, for instance, which was not 
included in the Senate bill, but I mentioned Hugo and Spring- 
field, although Springfield was in the original bill, as evidence 
of the fact that notwithstanding there were only 48 acres 
it did: not meve the executive department of the Government 
to abolish the office. There we had an actual expenditure of 
$1,365 with an area of 48 acres in the district. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to my colleague that all those offices 
were abolished. ‘ 

Mr. KING. By law? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; by not appropriating for them, and the 
pending measure is now restoring them. 

Mr. KING. Exactly. We did, as I said, in.a spasm of virtue 
abolish these offices, and now we are asked to undo what we 
have dene. I am calling attention to what we have done and 
then showing that we are now undoing what we have lhereto- 
fore done, , 

I call attention to the Timber Lake office in the State of the 
Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. SMOOT. That has been abolished. 

Mr. KING. I understand that has been cut out, but it was 
not abolished by the Interior Department; it was abolished 
by failing to appropriate. There are only 4,718 acres there. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I shail support the motion 
of the senior Senator from Utah [Mr, Sasoor], to, coneur in 
the House amendment to the bill. I do it reluctantly, beeause 
ef the elimination of the two offices—Lemmon and Timber 
Lake—in South Dakota. But this is June 30, and because of 


Does the Senator say it was not restored by the 
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want of time I have no, other alternative IE can. give, the 
junior Senator from Utah. a statement in regard to: the busi- 
ness transacted at those offices and to be- transacted, 

In the Timber Lake district, while there are only, 4,718 acres 
of land unentered, there are 171,600 acres of unperfected home- 
stead entries. There are in the same district 408,300 acres 
proved up, but not patented 

Mr. KING. I hope the Senator will make his speech in his 
own time. 

Mr. STERLING. Se there is business for the land office at 
Timber Lake. The business of the land offiee at Timber Lake 
will continue for years if that office is kept open. 

Mr. KING. IL have called attgntion to a number of offices and 
districts where the areas are insignificant—from 48 up te 4.000 
or 5,000. acres—and where we are keeping officials in positions 
and maintaining offices under circumstances sueh as I have 
detailed. Of course, I knew the bill will pass. Any effort to 
secure the abolishment of any of these districts, or any other 
districts for that matter, weuld meet with failure. 

I want te emphasize just in @ sentence the umwisdem and 
impolicy of the Government dealing with these public lands, It 
ought to cede them to the States. The Legislature of New Mex- 
ico. can. deal with these lands far better than the Congress can 
deal with them and the officials im the Interior Department 
can deal with them. Every western Senator knows the annoy- 
ance, the irritation, the oppression of the bureaucratic despot- 
ism. that exists with respeet te publie lands. We ought to cede 
them to the States and permit them, under such reservations 
as Congress may deem proper, to deal with these lands. 

I regard this as a most impolitie procedure, costing the Gov- 
ernment. of the United States not millions but tens ef millions 
of dollars annually im handling the public domain. Why not 
deed it to the States: and let them dispese of the lands as they 
see fit? Other States have done it, and. I am sure the dispo- 
sition made by States of public lands has been more creditable 
to the States than has been the disposition made by the Fed- 
eral Government. The States have handled the public lands 
committed to their charge with less scandal, with greater econ- 
omy, in the interest of the people, tham the lands have been 
handled: by the Federal Government. 

I sineerely hepe that the committee before whom the bill is 
pending to cede to the States the public lands within the States 
will act favorably on the bill, The governors of the Western 
States have repeatedly convened and have resolved in favor of 
a cession of the publ ¢ lands. Senators upon both sides of the 
Chamber have repeatedly declared for 25 years that the public 
lands ought to be ceded to the States. I can not understand 
why there should be any futher obstacle or what reason there 
is for opposition to this measure. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bursum in the chair). 
The Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I am willing to have the Senate vote upon 
the question. before I proceed, so long asi I am recognized. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon eoncur- 
ring in the House amendment. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to temporarily lay aside—— 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I thought I had the floor. I 
addressed the Chair and stated to the Chair that I was willing 
to have the Senate vote upon the question then pending before I 
addressed the Senate, and the vote was had. The Senator from 
Washington then rose and addressed the Chair, but I had been 
standing here, having confidence that the Chair would recognize 
my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Washington 
is asking unanimous consent. If the Senator from Alabama 
objects, that is for the Senator from Alabama to determine. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I am not asking unanimeus consent for any- 
thing. I am going to address the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Washington 
desires to present a unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I should like to explain to the Senator 
fronr Alabama the purpose of my request. I am going to ask 
to. take up the se-ealled serapping bill. I apprehend there will 
be no debate on the bill. It comes over from the House, and the 
Senate committee will have certain. amendments to present. If 
it is to pass at all before the House adjourns, it will be neces- 
sary for the Senate to take immediate aetion on it. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I promised to yield to the junior Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Peprer] first, who has a matter which he 
assures me will net lead to debate. If the Senator from Wash- 
ington is willing for the Senator from Pennsylvania to dis- 
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pose. of that question first, I shall then be glad to yield to the 
Senater from. Washington. 
Mr. POINDEXTER. I have no objection to that. 
Mr. HEFLIN. I now yield to the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania. 
AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL RESERVE ACT. 


Mr. PEPPER. From the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
reney I report back favorably with an amendment in the nature 
of a substitute the bil ¢S. 3532) te amend section 9 of the 
Federal reserve act, and I ask unanimous consent for its pres- 
ent consideration. I think it will lead to no deabte. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of 
Senate bill 3531. Is there objection? 

Mr: POMERENE. Before consent is given I desire to say 
that I am not advised as to what the bill provides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Secretary will read the bill 
for the information of the Senate. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, with permission of the Chair, 
I think I can make in just a sentence a statement which will 
enlighten the Senator from Ohio. Under the Federal reserve 
act at present a certain minimum capital is required for mem- 
ber banks before they can become eligible to membership in 
the Pederal reserve system. That minimum capital is $25,000. 
This measure proposes to make State banking institutions 
eligible for membership if their capital is 60 per cent of that 
minimum and if, under regulations to be prescribed by the 
Federal Reserve Board, a certain percentage of their net earn- 
ings is set aside exeh year until the difference between the 60 
per cent and the 100 per cent is made good. 

This is a wnanimous report from the Committee on Banking 
and Currency and has the assent of so many Members of the 
Senate that I venture to believe that, possibly, it may be dis- 
posed of in this way. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. KING. Mr, President, I should like to inquire of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania if the effect of the bill would not 
be to drive—and if that is not the purpose of it—State banks 
into the Federal reserve system? 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I will answer the Senator 
from Utah by saying that it could not possibly have the effect 
of driving any institution into the Federal reserve system. The 
large number of institutions which are not now in this system, 
whose capital is above the minimum requirement, for reasons 
satisfactory to them, have not entered the system. This pro- 
posed act merely would extend to an additional number of 
banks the privilege of applying for membership if they desire 
to avail theurselves of it. It is in the interest. of giving an 
opportunity to the smaller banks to take advantage of member- 
ship in the system under the conditions and regulations which 
the measure prescribés. 

Mr. KING. Mr, President, I do not like to object, but I 
think the Senator from Pennsylvania ought to give to those 
of us who are not on the Committee on Banking and Currency 
a little opportunity to examine the bill. I regard it as very 
important. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KING. If the Senator will pardon me, I know that there 
has been a persistent effort by certain agencies of the Gevern- 
ment either to drive the State banks out of existence or to 
make them national banks and to bring them inte the Federal 
reserve system. That may be a wise policy; I express no opin- 
ion at this time in regard to that; but I do know there is a 
feeling on the part of many people that seme persons who are 
engaged in banking under State laws have been discriminated 
against; that there has been a propaganda in favor of the 
extinguishment of the State banks and the consolidation of all 
fiscal agencies under the Federal Government. 

Mr. SMOOT. This is merely another invitation for all of the 
banks to get in, no matter whether they have only $15,000 capi- 
tal steek or not. ' 

Mr. PEPPER. I am quite sure that the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. Harris], when he introduced the bill, had no thought and 
that the Committee on Banking and Currency when it unani- 
mously recommended the passage of the bill had no thought of 
driving or eoercing State institutions to. take any action what- 
soever. The bill was intreduced in response to a demand for 
the privilege of admission from a number of the smaller bank- 
ing institutions of the country, which at present, by a kind 
of aristocratic limitation of capitalization, are mot in a posi- 
tion to make applieation. This bill proposes to Tet down the 
bars to the extent of enabling them to apply, if they have 60 
per cent of the existing requirements of the minimum capital, 
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under the safeguard of making up the difference between the 
60 per cent and the 100 per cent out of a fund to be set aside 
annually out of net earnings, under regulations to be prescribed 
by the Federal Reserve Board. 

Mr. POMERENE. If I understand the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania correctly—and I think I do—the bill simply proposes 
to give to the smaller banks the privilege of the Federal reserve 
bank service, just that and nothing more? The outside banks 
are not to be forced into the system at all? 

Mr. PEPPER. The Senator from Ohio understands me cor- 
rectly, that this measure proposes to force no one; it places 
no compulsion upon any institution and is merely permissive 
under the circumstances mentioned. 

Mr. KING... The Senator knows something of moral pressure. 
I do not say there is compulsion; of course not; the Govern- 
ment could not drive them except by some system of taxation 
or otherwise; but there is more than one method of compulsion. 
I ask the Senator from Pennsylvania to let the bill go over 
until to-morrow and give us a chance to examine it. It may be 
all right, but I am for the States and for the rights of the 
States and for State institutions, and against the centralizing 
tendency that builds up and centralizes everything in Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. PEPPER. 
of the Senator. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I desire to make a statement 
to the junior Senator from Utah. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection has been made to 
the consideration of the bill and it is not now before the 
Senate. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, this bill was originally intro- 
duced at the request of bankers and business men in Georgia, 
Among others, the president of one of the banks located at 
Elberton, one of the best banks in my State, with a capital of 
$75,000, wrote me in favor of the measure. Under the law, that 
bank is not entitled to come into the Federal reserve system. 
A city having the population of Elberton must have a capital of 
$100,000. The requirement as to capital under the law ranges 
from $25,000 up to $100,000 and above, depending upon the 
population of the city in which it is located. Instead of the bill 
reported by the Senator from Pennsylvania, which I introduced, 
being an effort to drive the State banks into the Federal re- 
serve system, it is an effort to help the State banks and gives 
them an advantage over the national banks. That is the inten- 
tion of the bill. It gives them the benefits of the Federal re- 
serve system when their capital is only 60 per cent of the capital 
now required to become a member of the Federal reserve 
system, and under the amendment added by the Committee on 
Banking and Currency 20 per cent of the annual net earnings 
must be placed to capital account until it meets the present law 
as to capital. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator really believe that the 
wording of the bill applies to such a case as he has cited? 

Mr. HARRIS. I believe so. 

Mr, SMOOT. I have not studied it closely, but merely from 
reading it for the first time, it seems to me that it applies to 
banks whose capital stock is less than $25,000. I do not see 
how it applies to any other banks, 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, the requirements as to banks 
coming into the Federal reserve system are determined by the 
eee of the law regarding the capitalization of national 
yanks, 

Mr. SMOOT. 
$25,000. 


I am very happy to comply with the request 


And one requirement is a capitalization of 
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Mr. HARRIS. I understand that, but in towns of certain size 
national banks have to have $100,000 capital and above, depend- 
ing upon the population of the place. In the town which I men- 
tioned, Elberton, Ga., the bank I referred to with a capital of 
$75,000, can not come into the Federal reserve system because, 
under the national bank act, they are required to have $100,000 
capital. All they wish is time to increase their capital, and 
the amendment to the bill requires that a bank desiring to 
avail itself of the provisions of the act shall increase its capital 
by the addition of 20 per cent of their net earnings every year 
until the bank has the capital now required under the law to 
become a member of the Federal reserve system. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to ghe Senator from Georgia that 
that is one of the reasons why I think perhaps this bill is inad- 
visable. It is tantamount to. saying to the stockholders of 
various banks, “If you come into the Federal reserve system 
and your capital stock is $75,000, you must, until your capital 
stock reaches $100,000, allow 5 per cent of all of your earnings 
to be set aside to increase your capital.” 

Mr. HARRIS. They are required to set aside 20 per cent 
of their net earnings until the capital comes up to the require- 
ment. 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not mean 5 per cent, but one-fifth of their 
earnings, to be taken out of the profits of the bank and added 
to the capital stock of the bank, 

Mr. HARRIS. It is proposed by this bill to give them a 
preference by allowing them to come into this system without 
complying with the present law as to capital requirement, It 
will have a tendency to strengthen the small banks by increas- 
ing their capital stock; it will help the Federal reserve sys- 
tem; it will help the banks; and it will greatly help the 
farmers and business men in the small towns in the agricultural 
sections of the country, who are dependent upon the smull 
banks to finance them. 

This bill was referred to the Federal Reserve Board by the 
chairman of the Committee on Banking and Currency at the 
time there was a meeting of governors here of all the regional 
banks, and both bodies approved this measure. 

Mr. President, I requested the Federal Reserve Board to 
furnish me data regarding nonmember banks in each State, and 
I ask that their reply and data be printed in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the matter 
referred to will be printed in the Recorp, 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

FEDERAL RESERVE BoarD, 
Washington, June 17, 1922. 
Hon, WILLIAM J. HArRRIs, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: With further reference to the request contained 
in your letter of June 6, I beg to say that we have obtained the data 
regarding nonmember banks in each State which, on the basis of 
capital requirements, will become eligible for membership in the Fed- 
eral reserve system should Senate bill 3185 become a law, and a state- 
ment giving this information is inclosed herewith. 

It_ will be noted that the table shows the number of such non- 
member banks classified- according to cities of population of over 
50,000, of 6,001 to 50,000, of 3,001 to 6,000, and 3,000 and less. This 
grouping corresponds to the present provisions of the national bank 
act. In addition, figures are shown representing the number of na- 
tional banks, the number of State bank and trust company members, 
the number of nonmember State banks and trust companies which are 
eligible on the basis of present capital requirements, the number of 
nonmember banks which are not eligible under present capital require- 
ments and which will not become eligible if Senate billL.3135—is—en- 
acted, and the total number of all banks (exclusive of mutual savings 
banks, which have no capital stock, and of private banks, neither of 
which are eligible for membership in the Federal reserve system) in 
each State. 

Very truly yours, 
Wa. W. Hoxton, Secretary. 


Number of member banks, also of nonmember State banks, loan and trust companies, and stock savings banks in each State. 
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Nuwaber of member banks, alsavof nonmember Statedenks, Joan and trust carperics , and stock sevings bemks in each: Stete—Continned. 
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Nore.— Figures of member banks and of nonmember banks eligible for membership on the basis of capital requirements.are as of June 30, 1921, while these for other 


banks are as oi the latest date for which figures are available. 


Mr. SMOOT, It is only giving another power here ‘to say | 
that one-fifth of the earnings of a bank shall go into the capital) 
stock of the institution if it desires to come into the Federal 
reserve system, whether it wants to or whether -it does not 
want to. However, my colleague has éhjected to the bill, and 
it goes over, and I will not oceupy further ‘the time :of the! 
Senate. 

SCRAPPING OF NAVAL VESSELS. 


POINDEXTER. "Mr. ‘President 
HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. With the permission of the Senator 
from Alabama, I ask unanimous consent ‘temporarily to lay 
aside the tariff bill in order that the Senate may proceed to the 
consideration of House bill 11214. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I wish ‘the Senator would .defer | 
that request for a moment. There are a number of Senators 
who desire to be here when the bill to which the Senator has 
referred is considered, and if he ;will permit the Senator from 
Alabama to continue, in the meantime J] will send for those’: 
Senators. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I should like to wake a brief -explana- 
tion concerning the measure. I think the whole matter «may 
be explained :in a few words. If actien is not ‘taken very 
promptly there will be no use to take it at all, *beeause ‘the 
House is about to.adjourn. If the Senate cheoses to.act upon 
it, it should.act promptly. I -bave consulted with Members :of 
the “House, and ‘they ‘inform ne that if it shall be passed by 
the Senate jit ean go through the necessary procedure in the! 
House. 

The purpose an effect of the bill is to authorize the Presi- 
ilent,.so far.as the Nayy is concerned, to scrap a portion of the 
Navy in :erder to carry .out the terms ef the disarmament 
ireaty. It is very general and simple in;its provisions. Among 
ther things, it.is necessary to enact jegisiation:giving authority 
to convert ‘two of the battle cruisers which were under .con- 
struction ‘into airplane carriers, As ‘I have said, the House ‘is 
going to adjourn until seme time in August, and there »will:be 
a great deal of confusion and delay im the werk and, conse- 


Mr. 
Mr. 


quently, 
promptly. 


SANATORIUM FACILITIES *POR SICK AND. DISABLED SOLDIERS. 


Mr. STANDEY. Mr. President, if the Senator from Alabama 
and the Senator from Washington will yield ‘to me, if the bill 
referred to by the Senater from Washingten will require -a 
quorum for any considerable. discussion, I should like;to seeure 
unanimous consent for the consideration .of .a bill wirich w.il 
require no «liscussion whatever. It.is pureky:a Jecal-matter. In 
the neighborhood .of the Dawsensprings Sanaterium,. citizens 
in ‘Hopkins County and the adjoining county gave to the Gov- 
ernment several thousand acres.of land. Within this land there 
are two or three smIl ‘holdings whieh were net turned .over 
because the owners, as is always the case, held out for .extor- 
tionate amounts. The bill simply autherizes the Government 
to ‘institute condemmation proceedings to .aequire these liitle 
tracts of land which are necessary to the .preper operation af 
the sanatorium. 

‘Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, the question is with the 
Senator from Alabama as to yielding for that,purpose. If the 
hill will take no time,.so far as Iam cencerned, I.am perfectly 
willing that it shall be considered. 

Mr. HEFUIN. I have no objection to the bill .being acted 
upon. 

Mr. STANLEY. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the blll (H. R. 11588) to amend.an act entitled 
“An act to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury ‘to provide 
hospital and sanatorium facilities for discharged sick.and dis- 
abled soldiers, sailors, and marines.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington withdraw his request? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I withdraw my request temporarily. 

Mr. STANLEY. I ask for the consideration .of .the bill only 
on the ground that there shall be no.discussion. If it shall lead 
to debate I will withdraw the request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill named by the Senater frem ,Ken- 
tucky? 


unnecessary expense unless this .action is taken 
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There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That subsection C of section 7 of the act entitled 
“An act to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to provide hospital 
and sanatorium facilities for discharged sick and disabled soldiers, 
Sailors, and marines,” approved March 8, 1919, be amended by adding 
at the end thereof a new sentence to read as follows: “Provided, That 
whenever any person, company, or corporation, municipal or private, 
shall undertake or shall have undertaken to secure any land or ease- 
ment therein, which in the opinion of the Secretary of the Treasury is 
needed for the site of or in connection with the proper and convenient 
construction, maintenance, and operation of such sanatorium for the 
purpose of conveying the same to the United States free of cost and 
Shall be unable for any reason to obtain the same by purchase and 
acquire a valid title thereto, the Secretary of the Treasury may, in his 
discretion, cause proceedings to be instituted to acquire such land or 
easement for the United States by condemnation of said land or ease- 
ment, and it shall be the duty of the Attorney General of the United 
States to institute and conduct such proceedings upon the request of 
the Secretary of the Treasury: Provided further, That all expenses of 
said proceedings and any award that may be made thereunder shall be 
paid by the said person, company, or corporation, to secure which pay- 
ment the Secretary of the Treasury may require the said person, com- 
pany. or corporation to execute a proper bond in such amount as he 
may deem necessary before said proceedings are commenced.” 

Mr. SMOOT. From what committee has the bill been re- 
ported? 

Mr. STANLEY. The bill has been unanimously reported by 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

rhe bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

SCRAPPING OF NAVAL VESSELS. 


Mr, POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I renew my request as 
to H. R. 11214, authorizing the President to scrap certain 
vessels in conformity with the provisions of the treaty to limit 
naval armaments, and for other purposes. I report the bill 
favorably from the Committee on Naval Affairs, and I submit 
a report (No. 802) thereon. I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, this bill is so important that I 
feel constrained to ask for a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah sug- 
gests the absence of a quorum. The Secretary will call the roll. 


The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Ball ° Harreld McLean Smoot 
Borah Harris McNary Spencer 
Brandegee Heflin Nelson Stanley 
Broussard Johnson New Sterling 
Bursum Jones, N. Mex. Norbeck Sutherland 
Calder Jones, Wash. Norris Townsend 
Cameron Kellogg Overman Trammell 
Capper Kendrick Pepper Wadsworth 
Culberson Keyes Phipps Walsh, Mass. 
Curtis ing. Pittman Warren 
Dillingham La Follette Poindexter Watson, Ind. 
Ernst Lenroot Pomerene Willis 
Fernald Lodge Rawson 

France McCumber Sheppard 

Hale McKinley Shortridge 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-seven Senators have re- 
sponded to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I renew my request. , 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Washing- 
ton asks unanimous consent that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of H. R. 11214. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. : 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, can the Senator from Wash- 
ington tell us whether or not the four-power pact has been 
ratified by the other nations? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I understand that favorable action has 
been taken by Japan and Great Britain. France and Italy have 
not taken any action, and I do not think the formal ratifica- 
tion has been thoroughly completed yet in either Great Britain 
or Japan; but steps are in progress toward that end. The im- 
portant feature of this matter, I will say, is rather the authoriz- 
ing of the President to convert these two battle cruisers into 
airplane carriers, which, it is considered, ought to be done re- 
gardless of action on the treaty, although there is no doubt 
that the United States and the principal naval powers concerned 
in the treaty will go through with the terms of the treaty. 
This bill simpiy authorizes the President to take this action. 
It does not direct him to take any action, and, of course, he will 
not take action until the final steps have been taken at least by 
Japan and by Great Britain. 

Mr. OVERMAN, I just wanted some assurance of that kind. 
We appropriated this morning, in the deficiency bill, $5,000,000 
fer the purpose of carrying out the provisions of the scrapping 
bill. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. That was to get us out of the con- 
tracts we had on those ships that are to be scrapped. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
a few questions before the bill is passed, as I presume it will 
pass, and before doing so I want to call the attention of the 
Senate to an article which appeared in the New York Times 
of Wednesday, June 28. It states: 


The very latest naval intelligence survey of the programs of the 
five powers signatory to the naval limitation treaty signed at the 
Washington conference shows that Japan has building and projected 
more ships than any other power in those particular types upon which 
no restrictions were imposed by the conference. 

These types are light cruisers, destroyer leaders, destroyers, sub- 
marines, and fleet submarines. Japan has building and projected 140 
units with an aggregate tonnage of more than 160,794 among such 
types, as against units of 11,275 tons being built by Great Britain, 
52 units of 116,581 tons being built by the United States, 33 units 
of 68,400 tons by France, and 24 units of 42,550 tons by Italy. 

Japan is building 52 submarines whose exact tonnage is unknown. 
Their aggregate tonnage will be around 50,000, so that Japan's pres- 
ent building program of light cruisers, destroyers, and submarines is 
nearer 210,000 tons than 164,796. 

American naval officers feel that the failure of the arms conference 
to limit the construction of light cruisers, destroyers, and submarines 
is developing a situation that may some day return to plague the 
United States. 

A ratio of 5—5-3-1.75-1.75 was fixed for capital ships of the five 
principal naval powers. This ratio was based on the existing strength 
in capital ships of England, the United States, Japan, France, and 
Italy at the time the agreement was reached. If the United States 
had been able to haye its own way in the matter, this 5-5-3 ratio 
would have been applied also to submarines and auxiliaries, but 
France objected and_ prevented a couference agreement. 

American nayal officers feel that Japan wil! profit by the failure to 
adopt a submarine and destroyer ratio unless the United States Gov 
ernment shall exercise care and maintain its submarine and destroyer 
as well as light cruiser strength in the proportion of 5-3 as between 
this country and Japan. 


Mr. President, the article contains very interesting state- 
ments relative to submurines and the general results of the 
naval treaty. Without taking the time to read it all, I ask that 
it may be inserted in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is soe 
ordered, 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


The United States is well off at present in the matter of destroyers 
on account of the large number built during the war, but the Jap 
anese building program respecting light cruisers and submarines in a 
few years will place the Japanese Navy .in a better relative position. 


UNRESTRICTED SHIPS NOW BUILDING. 


Official naval intelligence data covering the whole naval situation 
up to June 26, 1922, show that in ships building and projected 
aniong types on which no restrictions were placed by the naval treaty 
the position of the powers is as follows: 


GREAT BRITAIN, 


First-line cruisers, none. 
Destroyer leaders, 1 of 1,750 tons. 
First-line destroyers, 3 of 3,725 tons. 
First-line submarines, 4 of 5,800 tons. 
Fleet submarines, none. 

UNITED STATES. 
First-line light cruisers, 10 of 75,000 tons. 
Destroyer leaders, none. 
First-line destroyers, 3 of 8,645 tons. 
First-line submarines, 36 of 31,561 tons. 
Fleet submarines, 3 of 6,375 tons. 


JAPAN, 


First-line light cruisers, 15 of 81,900 tons. 
Destroyer leaders, none. 
First-line destroyers, 50 of 58,500 tons. 
First-line submarines, 23 of 30,394 tons and 52 of tonnage unknown 
to American Naval Intelligence officers. 
Fleet submarines none. 
FRANCE, 


First-line light cruisers, 3 of 24,000 tons. 
Destroyer leaders, 6 of 14,400 tons. 
First-line destroyers, 12 of 16,800 tons. 
First-line submarines, 12 of 13,200 tons. 
Fleet submarines, none. 

ITALY. 


First-line light cruisers, 2 of 16,000 tons. 
Destroyer leaders, 6 of 12,270 tons. 
“irst-line destroyers, 12 of 11,680 tons. 
First-line submarines, 4 of 2,600 tons. 
Fleet submarines, none. 


Study of these figures in comparison with other figures showing the 
ships retained on June 1, 1922, com of the five powers, and exclud: 
ing those to be scrapped under the naval treaty, has convinced naval 
officers studying the matter that Japan is gaining an advantage over 
the United States with respect to light cruisers and submarines. 

The United States is a 10 light cruisers and on June 12 was 
retaining 12 light cruisers which are not to be scrapped. Japan is 
building 15 light cruisers in addition to the 18 which she is retaining 
as of June 1. On this showing Japan will have 33, to 22 for the 
United States, a ratio of 3 to 2 in fayor of Japan, If li¢ht cruisers 
were built on the basis of the 5-8 ratio, the United States would 
be entitled to 55 light cruisers for the 33 which Japan will have when 
her building and projected light cruisers are commissioned. 


OUTLOOK FOR SUBMARINE STRENGTH, 


Japan has building and projected for immediate laying down «a total 
of 75 submarines, as against 36. building and about to be laid down 
for the United States. In commission and built, Japan already has 
23 first-line and 10 second-line submarines, which will give Japan a 
total of 108 submarines. The United States, on the other hand, on 
June 1 possessed 57 first-line and 28 second-line submarines and 8 
fleet submarines, When the 36 classified as building are completed 
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and added to the present strength of 88, the American submarine 
strength will be 124 submarines. On the basis of a 5-3 ratio, the 
United States would be entitled to 180 submarines when Japan has her 
108 in commission. 

On the basis of present submarine strength of the American and 
Japanese Navies, the United States will have to build a great man 
more submarines than it has so far proposed. The existing strength 
ratio is 8 to 3, and on that basis the United States would be entitled 
to 288 submarines, when the best the American Navy can now see is 
124. In other words, the United States would have to build 164 addi- 
tional submarines in order to maintain the “ existing” ratio of 8 to 3, 
or, if the battleship ratio of 5 to 3 were applied as the determinin, 
factor for submarine strength, the United States would need to buil 
56 submarines in addition to the 88 built and 36 building. 

If there is to be any limitation on light cruiser, destroyer, and sub- 
marine tonnage, it must come up at the next naval limitation con- 
ference. It was the expectation of leaders in the Washington con- 
ference that such a conference would be held in about eight years, or 
approximately 1929. The United States having established the prece- 
gent in the Washington conference of making “ existing” battleship 
strength serve as the basis for limitation of capital ship tonnage, it is 
feared by some naval officers that in the next naval limitation con- 
ference any attempt to impose a limitation upon light cruisers and 
destroyers will be met with the argument that such limitation should 
be based on the then existing relative strength instead of on the 
5—5-3 battleship ratio. 

It is similarly contended, by a number of American naval officers 
that the United States, in order to be at no disadvantage with re- 
spect to “existing” strength in 1929, should see that the battleship 
ratio of 6-8 is also maintained with respect to submarines, destroyers, 
and light cruisers. 


Mr. KING. I inquire of the Senator whether he thinks it is 
wise for the United States to execute, to the extent contem- 
plated by this bill, the terms of the treaty for the reduction of 
naval armament until France and Italy have ratified, until the 
dominions of Great Britain have signified their approval, and 
until we have full assurance or satisfactory evidence of the 
ratification of it by Japan and Great Britain? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. No, I do not; and this bill does not 
require that we should do that. I will say, however, that I 
would net regard the failure of the dominions of Great Britain 
or the failure of France or of Italy to ratify the treaty as of 
paramount importance. That, however, is only my own indi- 
vidual opinion. I think the essential question is as to the 
action of the United States, Great Britain, and Japan as the 
great naval powers of the world. That is particularly true in 
view of the actions which have somewhat vexed international 
relations, particularly in the Pacific, in which Great Britain, 
Japan, and the United States together are in absolute control. 

I think the Senator will agree with many other lawyers that 
perhaps an act of Congress to authorize the President to exe- 
eute the terms of a treaty is unnecessary; it is not a conclusive 
proposition that it is necessary, and it is at least open to argu- 
ment. My own opinion is—and that, also, is just an individual 
opinion—that a treaty properly approved by the Senate being, 
along with the Constitution and the acts of Congress, the su- 
preme law of the land, can be and must be executed by the 
President without any further authority, and the enactment of 
that part of this bill which expressly authorizes the President 
to carry out the terms of this treaty as to the scrapping of 
certain. ships is rather in deference to the opinion, which might 
be called the minority opinion, that Congress should be con- 
sulted and should give its express authority before those steps 
are taken. H 

But the important part of this bill is important regardless of 
the treaty. It is true that the treaty does allow the conversion 
of two of the battle cruisers into airplane carriers. Work has 
been suspended upon those cruisers, and in the interest of 
economy, as well as of accomplishing the object in hand, we 
should go ahead with that work at once, if we are going ahead 
with it at all, and in order to change a ship from the type 
authorized by Congress it is necessary to have another act of 
Congress. That is the important part of this bill. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I agree with the Senator that the 


construction of two airplane carriers is important, and, as the | tens of millions of dollars. 


Senator knows, the Committee on Naval Affairs, of which he 
and I are members, have been practically a unit in favor of the 
conversion of at least two incomplete battleships into airplane 
carriers. I have been one of the Senators who believed that the 
supremacy or paramountcy accorded the battleship—the super- 
dreadnought—if not at an end was materially weakened by 
reason of the development of submarines and airplanes and 
other methods of naval warfare. 

Of course, this bill illustrates what was stated by the op- 
ponents of the Washington conference treaties, that Japan and 
other nations, while limiting the building of capital ships, will 
actively engage in the construction of cruisers, submarines, air- 
craft carriers, and other naval craft, which will give them an 
advantage over the United States unless it directs attention 
to these branches of naval construction. The Washington 
treaties do not touch any form of naval craft except capital 
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ships, and all nations signing the treaties are at liberty to spend 
millions in naval craft—perhaps more powerful, or at least 
more effective, in naval warfare than battleships. The Senator 
knows that some of the ablest naval officers in the United States 
and Great Britain, including Sir Percy Scott, have declared that 
the day of primacy of the battleship was over; that is was no 
longer supreme at sea. Yet the Washington conference left 
Japan and France and Great Britain, and the United States 
for that matter, full and unrestricted liberty to construct as 
many submarines as they may desire, and as many airplanes 
as they may wish. 

I regarded the four-power treaty and this naval limitation 
treaty then, and I regard them now, as but of little value. They 
will prove futile in preventing war, and the pans of praise 
which have been sung by our Republican friends, and some 
Democrats, over the promulgation by the conference will return 
ope day in loud reverberation but discordant and condemna- 
ory. 

I rose more particularly to ask the Senator the cost that wiil 
result from this bill. It is not stated here. Will it be $60,000 
or $70,000 or $100,000,000 that we will be compelled to pay un- 
der its provisions? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. 
anything under this bill. 
Mr. KING. We will incur obligations which must be paid. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. No; we would not incur any obligations 
under the bill or under the treaty, for that matter. The obli- 
gations have already been incurred. This bill carries no ap- 
propriation at all, and in so far as the conversion of these cruis- 
ers into airplane carriers is concerned, it is expressly provided 
that it shall be done within the original limit of cost. 

But, to answer the Senator’s question fully, I may say that 
while it is not affected by this bill in any way whatever, the 
obligation which the Government is under, which it would be 
compelled to assume on account of this building program, au- 
thorized and laid down in 1916, and which was well on its way 
when this international arms limitation conference met, will 
cost something like $70,000,000. 

Mr. KING. That is to say, we have contracts outstanding 
the cancellation of which will entail upon the Government of 
the United States an expenditure of at least $70,000,000. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. That is the estimate which is made 
of the settlement of all the Government’s obligations under 
this program which is interrupted by the treaty. 

Mr. KING. It will be twice $70,000,000. But may I inquire 
of the Senator what board is provided for to pass upon these 
claims? What methods are to bt employed to liquidate these 
seventy or more millions? I venture the assertion now that 
demands will be made upon the Government not for seventy 
millions but for one hundred and seventy millions or two hun- 
dred millions. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. In that respect this bill limits the 
obligations of the Government by laying down a more limited 
measure of compensation. Of course, the legal and constitu- 
tional effect of that may possibly have to be determined by the 
courts, but the bill provides that there shall be just compensa- 
tion, and the purpose is to restrict the obligations of the Gov- 
ernment rather than to enlarge them. 

As to the board or the agency by which the Government’s 
obligations will be settled, I am informed that a board has 
been established in the Navy Department, composed of high 
officers, who are devoting their entire time to the consideration 
and adjustment of these more or less complicated questions 
arising out of the contracts. Of course, in the final analysis, 
it is subject to the control of the President of the United States. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I believe this is unwise legisla- 
tion. It is loose legislation. We have contracts amounting to 
We now propose to cancel them. 
We give to the President unlimited authority to cancel and to 
settle claims. Of course that means officials or persons to be 
named by the President or some official of the Government, 
We do not say how he shall determine the damages which the 
United States shall pay, or the methods which shall be em- 
ployed. We do not fix any tribunal. We do not provide that 
the controversy shall go to the Court of Claims. We merely 
say to the Executive, “ Cancel all these contracts as you please, 
and settle in any way you please, the only limitation being that 
just compensation shall be paid.” 

Of course, under the Constitution, and under the decisions of 
the courts, the words “just compensation” have a legal sig- 
nificance. But we make no provision here for a legal arbitra- 
ment or determination of any controversy which may arise 
affecting any demand for damages upon the part of those who 
have contractual relations with the Government. 


We would not be compelled to pay 
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Mr. POINDEXTDR. It provides that they shall have just 
compensation. I may say that the contractors object to that. 

Mr. KING. They want unjust compensation. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. They want to have inserted the words 
“full compensation in accordance with existing law.” That is 
the language they want. The Senator, as a lawyer, knows that 
that perhaps would give them the right to recover a vast amount 
of unearned profits, profits which they would have earned if 
they had been able to go on and carry out the contracts. The 
intention of the committee is to limit the compensation to a fair 
and just settlement for work which has already been done, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the words “just compensation,” 
as I indicated a moment ago, would seem to have a well-defined 
meaning among lawyers and with courts. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I will say to the Senator from Utah 
what I think I called attention to once before, that in a case 
arising under this very language, in the Court of Claims, the 
phrase “just compensation” was defined and limited, and it 
was largely in view of that that it was used in the bill. 

Mr. KING. In view of the statement made by the Senator, 
will he consent to an amendment to the bill to insert the 
proviso: 

Provided, That in determining what is just compensation antici- 
pated profits shall not be considered. 

Mr, POINDEXTER. I think that amendment is not neces- 
sary. If it were put in the bill, it would probably defeat the 
passage of it at this time. We struck out the words “ under 
existing law” so as not to authorize anticipated profits. Antici- 
pated profits have been positively excluded by the construction 
of the courts already given to this language. 

Mr. KING, I can only repeat that I regard this legislation 
as exceedingly loose and very dangerous. It is foolish to make 
predictions—very few will believe your predictions—you will be 
regarded as Cassandra of old; but I venture the prediction now 
that Senators will live to see the time when instead of $70,000,- 
000 the United States will pay $150,000,000 under the authority 
of this measure. 

Instead of just compensation being limited, as indicated by 
my learned and distinguished friend, demands will be made 
for anticipated profits, going into the millions and millions of 
dollars, and they will be potent arguments enforcing settlements 
which will result in the Government of the United States being 
compelled to pay millions of dollars more than that which 
would be just and fair. E 

When these men and corporations made contracts with the 
Government for building battleships—and let me say that many 
of those contracts were cost plus—they knew that the Govern- 
ment might terminate, or would have a right, and that it re- 
served the right to terminate, those contracts at pleasure. Why 
there should be any compensation paid where it is a cost-plus 
contract other than the per cent agreed upon and then only for 
the work done is something I can not understand. Some of 
those contracts are cost plus, condemned in Mr. Wilson's admin- 
istration, and justly condemned, and some of them perpetuated 
in Mr. Harding’s administration. 

Mr. NEWBERRY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. NEWBERRY. I would like to say, for the Senator’s 
information, in regard to all these contracts, that if I am cor- 
rectly informed they were made in 1916 at a fixed price. When 
the war came on the administration then in charge of the coun- 
try’s affairs canceled those contracts, and deliberately made 
cost-plus-10-per-cent contracts for these ships. 

In 1920, after the war and before that administration was 
terminated, those contracts were again canceled by the Govern- 
ment, the second cancellation by the Government, and were 
then made at cost, plus a fixed fee. 

In 1922, by the action of the treaty, those canceled contracts 
were again interfered with by the Government and work there- 
under suspended. I think in every case the change was made 
at the instance and for the best interest of the Government. 
‘I have no criticism of what was done about the contracts, nor 
do I know any of the contractors, nor do I have the slightest 
interest in them, but I do think, In all fairness to them, they are 
hardly to be condemned for the action of the Government, due 
entirely to the war. 

Mr, KING. The Senator r-fers to the contractors? 

Mr. NEWBERRY. Yes. 

Mr. KING, I have not intended in anything I have said to 
criticize the contractors. The contractors enter into contracts 
for the purpose of making money. It is their business to build 
ships and enter into contracts, and there is no criticism. IT am 
only glad that we have business men in the United States whe 


are competent, who have the mechanical equipment to build the 
necessary ships of the Government, but I do criticize some of 
the contracts which have been made and the loose methods 
which: have been employed in the making of them, I criticize 
the enormous profits which have been made by some of the con- 
tractors, and the Senator knows that many of them have made 
enormous aad, I believe, unjustifiable prefits. It will be found. 
that those contractors, whether cost-plus or readjusted con- 
tractors, will have demands before any tribunal that is estab- 
lished for tens of millions of dollars for anticipated profits, 

I think, Mr. President, that ¢’ » bill ought to be recommitted, 
that we ought to offer a. measure that will create a tribunal 
having judicial powers, or refer it to some appropriate tribanal 
having judicial powers, with restrictions and limitations in the 
language as to the profits which shall be allowed. I think we 
ought to find the facts as to what has been expended by these 
men, and then allow a reasonable fee or profit for their time, 
for their services, and for whatever they have performed. They 
should be paid for all material which has been furnished, and 
then they should receive reasonable compensation for their 
services which they have put forth in behalf of the Governiwent. 

But in the pending measure there is no limitation. We send 
out into the air the bill without limitation, committed to agen- 
cies not defined, not prescribed, without limitations. The Presi- 
dent may send the matter toa court. The President may detail 
some oflicer of the Navy. The President may employ any 
method that he sees fit im the determination of the questions 
of fact and the questions of law here involved. I regard the 
legislation as loose, impolitic, exceedingly dangerous, and I feel 
constrained to vote against the bill not only for that reason but 
because I think it is, not wise to pass the bill just now. Let 
us wait a few days.and see what Japan, Great Britain, r'rance, 
and Italy will do. There is no such hurry as this. The House 
does not adjourn until to-morrew, and when it does adjourn it 
will come back again in August. We can wait for a few days, 
and time is often a very excellent physician and cures. many ills, 
these afflicting the human frame as well as the political and 
industrial organism. 

Mr, POINDEXTER, Mr. President, I wish to.offer an amend- 
ment to the bill on behalf of the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated: 

The Reaping CLERK. The Committee on Naval Affairs pro- 
poses to strike out all after the enacting clause and to insert: 

That for the purpose of giving effect to the provisions in the treaty 
limiting naval armament, concluded February 6, 1922, between the 
United States of America, the British Empire, France, Italy, and Japan, 
the President of the United States be, and he is hereby, authorized to 
demolish or otherwise make such disposition in accordance therewith 
as in his judgment may be proper of the a ships of the Navy built 
or building which are not to be retai by the terms of the said 

ty. 

bia 5 2. That the President of the United States is hereby authorized 
to discontinue the construction of and to cancel or modify any con- 
tract entered into for and on behalf of the United States for the con- 
struction of seyen first-class battleships and six battle cruisers au- 
thorized in the act entitled “An act making appropriations for the 
naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and for other 
purpocea,. approved August 39, 1916, and for the machinery, materials, 
equipment, armor, armament, and ordnance equipment therefor: Pro- 
vided, That whenever any such contract is canceled or modified settle- 
ment of claims arising therefrom shall be made by the President upon 
a fair and equitable basis, as he may determine, out of any funds here- 
after to be appropriated for that purpose: Provided, That if the terms 
of such settlement are unsatisfactory to any claimant such claimant 
shail be paid 75 per cent of the amount awarded by the President and 
shall be entitled to sue the United States to recover such further sums 
as added to the said 75 per cent shall make up such amount as will be 
just compensation for such claims, in the manner provided by section 
24, para h 20, and section 145 of the Judicial Code. 

Suc. 2 That of the battle cruisers authorized in the act entitled “An 
act making appropriations for the naval service for the fiscal year 
ending June 1017, and for other purposes,” approved August 29, 
1916, the President of the United States is hereby authorized to under- 
take the conversion of the Levington and Saratoga into airplane car- 
riers, within the limits of cost heretofore authorized for said battle 
“le 4 The limits of cost of the vessels heretofore authorized and 
hereinbelow enumerated are increased as follows: Battleships West 
Virginia and Colorado, from $15,000,000 to $17,000,000 ; scout cruisers 
Nos. 4 to 10, inclusive, from $7,500,000 to $8,250,000. 

Mr, POMBRENE. Mr. President, before the amendment is 
acted on I wish to ask the Senator from Washington a ques- 
tion. I understand there is pending an amendment, possibly 
to some other bill, which has for its purpose the reinstating of 
or the giving to two oflicers in the Navy a certain rank. The 
matter was called to my attention the other day, and it was 
stated that an effort might be made to incorporate it as an 
amendment to the pending bill, Has the Senator any such 
thought as that? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The matter was brought before the 
committee, and inyview of the large number of similar applica- 
tions for personal legislation the committee declined to attach 
any of them to this bill, with the view of considering all of 
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them very shortly in connection with the so-called omnibus 
legislative bill. 

Mr. POMERENE. That suits my view exactly. I may say 
that I have asked the question not so much because I was 
specially interested in it, but the junior Senator from Montana 
[Mr. WatsH], who is away because of the sickness and death of 
his former law partner, was very anxious that the matter 


should not come up during his absence. As I understand from 
the acting chairman of the committee, it is not intended to 
incorporate that matter in the pending bill. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The Senator is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time, 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill authorizing the 
President to scrap certain vessels in conformity with the pro- 
visions of the treaty limiting naval armaments, and for other 
purposes.” 

On request of Mr. PornpexTEeR, and by unanimous consent, 
the report of the subcommittee of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Report of subcommittee appointed to consider the bill (H. R. 11214) 
authorizing the President to scrap certain vessels in conformity with 
the provisions of the treaty to limit naval armaments and for other 
urposes. 

x The subcommittee recommends to strike out all after the enacting 
clause and substitute therefor the bill as they have written it, 

Amend title as indicated. 

We recommend adding a section to the bill to provide an increase 
in the limit of cost of the battleships and scout cruisers to be com- 
pleted. This is rendered necessary by changes in construction, increase 
of armament in scout cruisers, improvements of machinery and ap- 
pliances in all the ships, since limit of cost was last fixed by law. 

Changes in the cost of labor and material during this interval have 
contributed te bring about this result. 

The limit of cost either has been or will be reached during the 
coming fiscal year so that it is necessary, if work is not to be stopped, 
— consequent losses, to provide the necessary authorization at this 

me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Alabama 
will proceed. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator for a brief statement. 


OFFICE OF ATTORNEY GENERAL. 


Mr. STANLEY. When I retire from this august body, as any 
of us are liable to do at any time, I cherish the hope that if 
people can not say anything else or more of me, they will 
at least admit that I was good hearted. As an evidence of my 
innate good heartedness I rise on this occasion to the defense 
of a much maligned, much misrepresented, and cruelly abused 
colleague upon the other side of the Chamber, the junior 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. SPeNcER]. 

A man with much less discernment than the bright-eyed 
statesman from Missouri can tell a hook from a hand saw, 
knows that a drake seated on a fence is a very good sign of a 
duck’s nest, and that this is not a good year for “doubting 
Thomases” to shy their castors into the Democratic ring, es- 
pecially in the State of Missouri. I believe that many of the 
unkind things, such as the editorial in the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch, which I shall ask to have incorporated in the Recorp, 
are entirely unwarranted. I do not concur with the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch in impugning the motive or doubting the cour- 
age or the disinterestedness of the genial junior Senator 
from Missouri. I think—nay, I am quite sure—he feels ex- 
actly like Napoleon’s army felt when it beheld the Old Guard 
reeling and bleeding from its awful baptism in the reeking 
pass at La Haye Sainte, and horse and rider all, “in one red 
burial blent,” just as they cried when they saw the Old Guard 
retreat for the first time they cried “Save who will.” Now, 
looking on another old guard routed not by bullets but by 
ballots, they turn from this sickening scene of political slaughter 
and intuitively they cry, “ Save who will.” 

The junior Senator from Missouri joins in the cry and warns 
his dear friend in St. Louis [Mr. Barrett] to keep his little 
hat out of the ring, and he is villified and abused. Why, they 
say that he really did not want two Republican Senators from 
St. Louis. From the signs of the times, it seems just about as 
probable that we shall have two guardian angels from perdition 
or two vestal virgins from the red-light district as two Republi- 
can Senators from Missouri if Jn« Reep is nominated, and they 
seem very much to fear that very thing. 
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Mr. President, I am persuaded the junior Senator from 
Missouri was absolutely sincere; that he was indeed in a way 
patriotic; that in fact he performed a great public service 
when he advised his aspiring friend that there was a possi- 
bility of being made Attorney General of the United States, 
because the junior Senator from Missouri, with his wisdom 
and his wide observation, must know that in selecting a new 
Attorney General we might do better and we can not do worse 
no matter whom we select or where we go. 

Why, Mr. President and my fellow Senators, when I think 
even of a misguided champion of protectionism going into the 
lists this fall to defend this “comedy of errors” against an 
even ordinary advocate of the truth, he elicits my genuine 
sympathy. When I think of the gentleman to whom the Sena- 
tor referred or any other man of less than colossal caliber 
attempting.to maintain himself and this medley of blunders 
and derelictions against that doughty champion of democracy 
who has so long adorned this Chamber, I do not blame the 
junior Senator from Missouri and I do not blame any other 
discerning Republican for inviting his friends by letter, over 
the long-distance telephone, or through confidential communi- 
cations, “ For God’s sake, old boy, listen to me; I know what 
I am talking about. It looks like Jim Reep is going on the 
warpath this fall, and this is not the time of the year or the 
phase of the moon to mareh through a slaughterhouse into an 
open grave.” 

Mr. President, I ask that the editorial from the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch to which I have referred may be incorporated 
in the Recor. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

MR. SPENCER’S SAFETY FIRST. 


The citizens of St. Louis, whether wet or dry, whether pro-New- 
berry or anti-Newberry, whether devoted to Goldstein or opposed to 
him—all our, citizens, we insist, must acknowledge that Senator 
Spencer did everything in his power to save St. Louis from the em- 
barrassment of harboring two Republican Senators at one and the 


same time. 
Indeed, that statement scarcely covers the case. It would be no 


exaggeration to say that Mr. SPENCER went even beyond his powers 
to avoid this contretemps. His letter te Mr. Barrett tendering a place 
in the Cabinet should the latter abandon his senatorial aspiration 
proves there was no peak Mr. SPENcER was uDwilling to scale in his 
desire to rescue St. Louis from a possible senatorial congestion. 

It appears that Mr. Barrett turned a deaf ear to the pipings of the 
sirenie Spencer’s beguiling overture. _ It may even be inferred that 
Mr. Barrett read the flattering proposal with a cool, incredulous leer. 
One might not be far astray if he concluded that Mr. Barrett regarded 
Mr. SpENCER’S ambition to place him in the Cabinet as a safety-first 
maneuver. And the celebrated Missouri cynics who have to be shown 
before convinced may raucously doubt whether Mr. Harding has ever 
delegated to Mr. Spencer the task of selecting an Attorney General 
in the remote event of Mr. Daugherty’s resignation. 

Nevertheless, the original stulate stands. Be it reiterated that 
in his efforts to prevent St. uis from becoming the old home town 
of two Republican Senators, Mr. SpsNcer out-Spencered himself. 
And Piety and Perdition, Hades and Elysium, Booze and Grape Juice 
can al} join hands in acclaiming that feat. Can and ought to. 


DISTRIBUTION OF SPEECHES BY FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, on yesterday I called up the 
resolution 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
to present a conference report? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I have been yielding here for about an hour 
and I am anxious to say what I am going to say now. 

Mr. McLEAN. I assure the Senator it will not occupy any 
time at all. 

Mr. HEFLIN. 
his report, because I -want him to hear what I have to say. 
would rather the Senator would wait. 

Mr. McLEAN. I hope the Senator will let me present the 
report. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I would rather the Senator would wait. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I fear that the report would lead to debate, 
and I do not yield at this time. The Senator from Connecticut 
has been so energetic and enthusiastic in objecting to my reso- 
lution I think it would be well to give him a little of his own 
medicine. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Alabama 
will proceed. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, on yesterday I called up my 
resolution requesting the Federal Reserve Board to give to 
the Senate certain information about the circulation of the 
speech of the junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass]. I 
then said: 


Mr. Heriin. Mr. President, before the tariff bill is taken up I wish 
to say that I have modified my resolution as suggested by the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. McLpan]. 

+ ~ 





I would rather the Senator would withhold 
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I ask unanimous. consent for the present consideration of the reso- 
lution as it now reads. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. McLean. I understand the Senator has stricken out the request 
for the mailing lists? 

Mr. HEFLIN, Yes, 

Mr. McLean. And the resolution is now addressed to the Federal 
Reserve Board ? 

Mr. Hepitn, To the Federal Reserve Board, asking it to call upon | 
the other banks to answer who suggested that the speech be sent out, 
how many were sent out, and at what expense, 

Mr. McLEAn. Is the Senator. willing that the resolution shall go over 
until to-morrow? I have not considered the numerous questions very 
carefully. My impression is there will be no further objection, but I 
would like to look at it further. I do not think that I shall renew 

, my objection to the resolution as now framed. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I will let it go over until to-morrow, then, 

I struck out the provision of the resolution calling for a list | 
of the voters to whom the Glass speech was sent. The Senator 
from Connecticut stated on the floor the: other day that if I 
would strike that provision out he would have no objection to 
the passage of the resolution. I very much regretted to do! 
that, but, seeing I was in the hands of the Senator, who could | 
make his objection and prevent me from getting the resolution 
up and having it passed, I took the matter under consideration. 
The junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Wict1s] came over and | 
said to me that he hoped that I would strike out that Ppro- | 
vision; that with that provision stricken out he did not believe | 
there would be any objection to the resolution; and that he 
would favor it. I told him that I would consider the matter. | 
I talked to some other Senators about it, some of them on this | 
side of the Chamber, and they said I was entitled to the in- 
formation sought; but I followed the suggestion of my friend 
from Ohio and some other Senators and struck out the pro- 
vision of the resolution calling for the list of voters to whom 
this speech attacking me and my position on deflation had been 
sent. 

On yesterday I called up the resolution, but the statement , 
which the Senator from Connecticut, the chairman of the 
Banking and Currency Committee, made at that time induced 
me to permit the resolution to go over until to-day. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. MeLBAN, I do not think there is any misunderstanding 
between the Senator from Alabama and myself as to my posi- 
tion with regard to the resolution. I think I told the Senator 
on yesterday that I should like to consider the five questions 
which are embodied in his resolution. My recollection is—and 
I think it is correct—that I told him that if he would eliminate 
the fifth question, which reads, “ Was any letter sent out with 
said speech? If so; attach a copy to your report,” I would 
have no further objection to the resolution. 

Mr. HEFLIN. With that stricken out? 

Mr. McLEAN. With that question stricken out. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Atlanta has sent in its report and furnished a copy of the 
letter sent out with every copy of the speech which was mailed | 
out by that bank. The Senate was entitled to that letter; I 
was entitled to it. I wanted to know what the contents of it 
were, and I obtained that information. Why does the Senator | 
from Connecticut desire to prevent me from having the other 
11 banks that mailed that speech also send a copy of the letter 
which they mailed out with it? The Federal Reserve Bank of 
Atlanta has done it; I have that information; and I want 
similar information from the other banks. These banking 
institutions are Government, institutions; they have taken up 
a speech made by a Senator; they are printing it at their ex- | 
pense in part and in part at the Government’s expense, and 
mailing it broadcast throughout the country, a speech in which | 
the position of another Senator is assailed and attacked. I 
want to know, Mr. President, just what they wrote in the 
letter sent out with the speech. Is not the Senate entitled to 
that information? I suppose that letter discloses the fact that | 
they have entered politics over their own signatures. The fact 
that they have mailed another Senator’s speech shows that they | 
have gone into politics. Why should I not have that letter? | 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING ‘OFFICER (Mr. Spencer in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Alabama yield to the Senator from 
Georgia? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to my friend from Georgia. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. In the autobiography of Martin 
Van Buren, which was published in 1920, and which, perhaps, | 
eyery Senator has read, we are told how the first national bank, 
whose president was Nicholas Biddle, used the press, used their 
publicity agents, used their lobbyists, used every agency that 
money could hire, to defame public men who were against the 
bank. I think, Mr. President, it is of interest and importance | 
to the whole Republic if the Federal reserve system is’ now 











using its money and its agencies to defame public men who are 
fighting the money power as now organized under W. P. G. 
Harding. 

Mr. HELIN. Mr. President, I thank my friend from Georgia 
for his statement. The Federal’ Reserve Board is in politics 
and’ it is trying to force the Federal reserve banks into polities. 


| We hear a great deal about getting the tariff out of politics. 


Here is the most dangerous situation that ever confronted any 
country—the entrance into politics of the greatest banking sys- 
tem ever organized. The Federal Reserve Board has its hired 
agents to send out reports from: this. Capitol misrepresenting 
my position. I have never criticized the Federal reserve sys- 
tem; I have always defended that system. It is the greatest 
banking system ever devised by the genius of man. I have said 
so frequently, and I say it again. Yet one of the yelpers of 
W. P. G. Harding sent out from: this: Capitol the other day 


| Something that read like this: 


Senator HEFLin is the arch enemy of the Federal reserve banking 
system. 

There is not a word of truth in it. 

The writer knew that his statement was false when- he 
wrote it. 

Mr. President, the Federal Reserve Board is in politics up 
to its eyes. It used its power for the Republican Party in the 
campaign of 1920; it destroyed property values by the billions. 
Since that time a speech has been made on the floor of the 
Senate defending its deflation policy. I have criticized that 
policy as severely as I know how, because I regard it as a 


| criminal act against honest business and a crime against the 


whole people of the United States, and I have dared to say so 
in my place here as a Senator. The Federal Reserve Board 
advised the Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta, according to that 
bank’s. own statement, that the speech to which I have referred, 
assailing my position and undertaking to answer my argument, 
was available. What was that but going into politics? Then 
that bank, taking some of the Government’s money in addition 


| to its own money, had that speech printed by the thousands 
| and mailed in all directions. I secured the adoption of a reso- 


lution. by the Senate calling on them to state who suggested 
that they send it out. They replied the Federal Reserve Board 
advised that the speech was available. The resolution, also 
requested information as to who had it printed. The reply 
was, “ We had it printed.” ‘“ Who paid for it?” “The bank 
paid for it.’ “Hew many copies did you send out?” “Six 
thousand five hundred.”’—in that little circle down there. “At 
what cost?” “At a cost of $108,” I believe. ‘“ Did you send a 
letter with it; if so, submit a copy?” They submitted a copy. 


| What did it say? They wanted the recipient to read the speech 


of the Senator from Virginia, and they said, “ Write us how 
you felt upon this subject before: you read this speech and then 
write us how you felt after you read the speech, making any 
other comment that you see fit.” 

What. is that but going into politics? A great banking sys- 
tem which breke the power of Wall Street and freed the instru- 
mentalities of the Government under Woodrow Wilson has 
been betrayed and had its reputation greatly injured by the 
Federal Reserve Board. governor’s conduct, Wall Street pats 
him on the back, and the Senator from Connecticut, who op- 


_posed the enactment of the Federal reserve banking law, now 


stands the champion and the mouthpiece of the board that has 

gone so brazenly into polities. 
Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President 
The PRDSIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 





| bama yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 


Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. McLEAN. The Senator has several times stated that I 
opposed the Federal reserve system. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I read the Senator’s remarks to him; I think 
he was present when I read a part of his speech opposing the 
Federal reserve act, 

Mr. McLEAN. That is a half truth, which is always very 
dangerous and very apt to misrepresent the person to whom it 
is. attributed. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Did not the Senator vote against the Federal 
reserve act? 

Mr. McLEAN. If the Senator will be patient a moment I 
will tell him what I did 

Mr. HEFLIN. I want to know if the Senator did not vote 
against it? 

Mr. McLHAN. I was strongly in favor of a Federal reserva 
system, but I voted against this system because I objected: prin- 
cipally to the Secretary of the Treasury and the Comptroller 
of the Currency acting as ex-officio members of the Federal 
Reserve Board. I wanted to divorce the system absolutely from 
the influence of any political appointee. That was one of my 
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objections, and. if L understand the Senator from Adabama cor- 
rectly,,he and I are in sympathy so far as that proposition goes. 

Mr.. HEFLIN. If I understand: the Senator’s position cor- 
reetly,, we are not at all in: sympathy, 

Mr. McLEAN; Another reason why I objected to this sys- 
tenn was: because I thought there were too many banks, and I 
believe experience has already demonstrated that the system 
would have been. more effeetive and more satisfactory in every 
way if there had been fewer banks. Now, if the Senator will 
pardon me further, I will—— 

Mr. HEFLIN. I can not yield to the Senator to make a 
speech: in my time, because I have been waiting here for same 
time, and the Senater has forced me to oceupy time by his: ob- 
jection, after leading me to believe: yesterday when I had the 
floor that he would not object. 

Mr. McLEAN. I have no objection to the Senator occupying 
all, the time he desires. 

Mr. HEFLIN. But I have objection to standing here and 
giving the Senator my time when I want to present my own 
views upon this subject and let the country know the facts in 
the matter, 

Mr. McLEAN. My interruption might lead to a solution of 
this controversy and make it unnecessary for the Senator to 
occupy any more time. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I would rather the Senater would make his 
remarks in his own time. 

Mr. McLEAN. Of course, if the Senator declines to yield, 
that is all right. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I can not yield to the Senator to state why 
he was .against the Federal reserve system. I have charged 
that he was against it, and he was, and he voted against it. 
The Recorp shows that he voted against it; and I am saying 
that when a Senator votes against a thing he most assuredly 
is against it, because the Bible tells us that “ By their fruits 
ye shall’ know them.” 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, I think the Senator from Connecticut 
should also admit that his whole party was against the Federal 
reserve act when it was passed, and’ that there was only one 
Republican United States Senator east of the Missouri River 
who voted for it, and that is a vast area of country. 

Mr. McLBAN. That was because we hoped that by delaying 
action upon that particular system we would secure affirmative 
action on a better system. It does not argue at all that we 
were oppesed to the Federal reserve system, because the whole 
idea of that system originated with Republicans, and the meri- 
torious part of the Federal reserve system was taken bodily 
from a report that was framed by Republicans. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I think that explains the Senator’s position 
again. Y thank the Senator from Nebraska for his suggestion. 
The whole Republican side, except one—just one, was it—voted 
against this great Federal reserve banking system? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. One east of the Missouri River. There 
were, I think, three or four western Republican Senators who 
supported it. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Well, there were less than half a dozen, we 
will say, who voted for the system at all. 

Mr. McLEAN. [f we had been successful and had seeured 
our idea of a Federal reserve system, very likely the objections 
which the Senator now has to this system never would have 
arisen. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator’s party had no more to do with 
getting up the Federal reserve system than Pluto had te do 
with the: Lord’s Prayer—not a bit. [Laughter.] 

Mr. President, this banking system did what a great many 
Republican leaders thought it would do, It killed the power 
of Wall Street in politics, and for the first time in years and 
years the country was free, and the people were again permit- 
ted: to go to work. The hed carrier, the man. beating at the 
forge; the mechanic at his bench, the farmer in his field, the 
merchant in his store, the little country banker, the doctor, the 
preacher, the teacher—everybody had something to do, and eould 
get all the money he needed to carry on his business. That is 
what we needed to have done, and that is. what the Federal re- 
serve banking system did. That system worked admirably; it 
ran in cloekwork fashion until May, 1920, when the Republican 
Senate passed a deflation resolution and started. the thing going 
down and down and down until the South and West were prone 
upen their backs, and. you are hearing from it im no uncertain 
terms. every time the people in those sections get a chance to 
vote. 

I east no reflection wpon the-able and. distinguished Senator 
from: Nerth Dakota [Mr. McCumpsr], I am fond of him. per- 
sonally. His defeat is.mere of a repudiation of this Republican 


administration than. of him persemaliy. The Federal Reserve 
Board’s deflation policy, I understand, was a burning issue in 
the campaign, as it was in Iowa, and as it will be im every 
congressional district in the United States; We are not going 
to let you get away with it. You are not going to drag this 
system into politics and then stand here and shield and 


defend such a dangerous course and get away with it. The 
people must know the truth: Old Hickory Jackson drove the 
banks out of polities. We are going te: drive the Pederal re- 
serve system: out of politics, 

You are putting them in and permitting them to take a 
speech made in this body defending their course and cirevlate 
it against me. I made a speech five and @ half hours long 
criticizing and condemning their course, preving my conten- 
tions: by their own figures and records, and I ask now that I 
may have the mailing list that a public institution. used in cir- 
culating a speech against me and what I believe to be against 
the people's interest, and the Senator’ frony Connecticut [Mr. 
MclLe«n]}, the chairman: of the: great Banking and Currency 
Committee in the Senate, demands that I strike it out and 
refrain from even calling upon these banks to furnish these 
names. 

Why, Mr. President, there is not a country precinct in all the 
land where a jury weuld be assembled. before a justice of the 
peace and a cause submitted for trial that the justice of the 
peace would not permit both sides to go to the jury, amd let 
the jurors then pass upon the facts—the statement of the pinin- 
tiff and the statement of the defendant—and let the jury decide, 
after getting both sides of the case; what the truth was. The 
Senator from Connecticut puts himself in the attitude of want- 
ing these banks—yes, of allowing these banks—to send out a 
speech, thousands of copies of it, when he knows that the cor- 
reetness of many of the statements and figures contained in 
that speech are challenged by me; another Senator. Not only 
that, but he refuses to permit me to even know to whom the 
speech attacking me and assailing my position was sent. He 
will not permit me to present my side—ihe other side of the 
question—to the people who read the Glass speech. The Sena- 
tor from Connecticut, chairman of the great Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee of the Senate, has demanded im the open 
Senate that LI be not allowed to have the list of names to 
whom the Glass speech was sent. I am entitled to it. My 
friend from Ohio [Mr. Wrttis] and seme others suggested: 
“Oh, let that go out of this resolution; get the other infor- 
mation sought.” I said, “All right,” and I did it. Yesterday 
the Senator said: “If you will let it go over until to-morrow, 
I do not. think L will object.” Then he came over here to me 
and said to me: “I want you tg strike out this part calling for 
the letter.” I said: “I can not do it,” and I would not agree 
to do it in a private conversation. The request that I am 
making is a fair and. reasonable one; there is. nothing unfair 
or unreasonable about it. 

I want the peeple who read. the Glass speech to read my 
speech, and I believe that most of them would like to have 
beth sides of this great question. I wani. the facts of this 
thing to go to the country. Nearly 40,000 men and women read 
this Recorp daily,, and I want. them to know thai while ‘iis 
great. banking system is being perverted from the ends of its 
institutions and. dragged in the mire of politics there are sume 
of us fighting to keep it out and. others. fighting te held it in. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to my friend fron: Georgia. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. I should like to ask the Senator 
from Connecticut what right has the Federal Reserve Board 
or any other bank to make war upon a Senator in this body? 
What right has any bank to make war upen a Senator in its 
State or in any other State? 

Mr. HEFLIN. .Mr. President, that is a question that a 
great many people are going to ask in this ceuntry. The 
American citizens are aroused as they have not been in many 
a day. They feel that although our boys won the World War 
and came back home victorious the profiteers who had. tasted 
the blood of graft and pillage during the war wani to continue 
it and act as though they have a license to do it,. and tie 
people are going to: repudiate and smite your party, hip and 
thigh, and the Senator from Connecticut is aiding in. the process 
every time he defends bad. practice and wrengdeing as in the 
instance before us to-day. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, I prefer that the Senator from 
Alabama let me answer the question of the Senator from 
Georgia. ‘ 

Mr. HEFLIN. If the Senator can de it briefly, I will yield 
now for that purpose. : 

Mr. McLEAN. I think it will be somewhat different from 
the answer returned by the Senater frem Alabama. 
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If the Senator was present the other day when this resolu- 
tion was under discussion, he will remember that it was stated 
by myself and other members of the Banking and Currency 
Committee that these banks were private institutions; that 
their capital is furnished entirely. by the member banks, State 
and National banks, which are private institutions; that the in- 
terest whieh the Government has is confined to the net profit, 
as the Senator probably knows. Any resolution inquiring as to 
the dissipation of those profits or the use of those profits or 
funds in any unwise or unwarranted manner would be legiti- 
mate; but it does not seem to me, and it has not seemed to 
the other members of the Banking and Currency Committee, 
that a private letter which a president of one of these banks 
might write when he forwarded.the speech of the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Grass] could be of any interest whatever to the | 
Senate of the United States. 

That is all that I ask to have eliminated from this resolu- 
tion. Any inquiry that relates to the funds of the bank or 
the management of those funds is proper; but the Senator 
from Georgia can well understand that an official of one of 
these Federal reserve banks. in sending out the speech of the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass], might have discussed a 
good many other things than the character or quality of the 
speech which was inclosed; and it did not seem to the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee that it was wise or proper or of 
any interest to the Senate of the United States to require that 
such letters should be made public. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President, will the Senator 
from Alabama permit a further interruption? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. The Senator from Connecticut 
takes a very strange position. These Federal reserve banks 
are national institutions. They are part of the Government; 
and I want to know by what authority any one of these banks 
goes out on the warpath against a Senator and tries to take 
his sealp, by private correspondence or otherwise. How dare 
they do it? By what authority do they do it? They are sub- 
ject to our will; they are in our power; and it is only a ques- 
tion of time when I intend to inaugurate a movement in this 
Chamber to revoke their charters, and give back to the Gov- 
ernment the right to issue its own money and to prescribe the 
terms upon which that money shall circulate. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. WILLIS. May I ask the Senator whether the resolution | 
which he now has introduced is identical with the resolution | 
that was before the Senate the other day, except as to the | 
provision requesting a list of names? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I changed it also in the other particular sug- 
gested by the Senator from Connecticut: 

The Federal Reserve Board is hereby directed to call upon the 
Federal reserve banks— 

And so forth. I made that change at the Senator's sug- 
gestion. I did not think it was necessary, but I made it hoping 
that the Senator would then permit my resolution to pass; but 
he found another objection to it, that it calls for the letter 
they wrote. I am entitled to that letter. I got the one from 
the Atlanta Bank, and I am entitled to know what these banks 
wrote when they sent out the speech in question. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WILLIS. I think, as a matter of fairness, since my name 
has been brought into this discussion, that I ought to say that 
what the Senator from Alabama has said about the matter is 
correct so far as I am concerned. I did go to him personally 
and say to him what I now say, that I thought he ought to 
eliminate from his resolution the request for a list of names. 
I am glad that he has eliminated that, and’I told him that I 
understood from personal conversation with Members on this 
side that if that were eliminated there would not be objec- 
tion. I may have misunderstood the Senator, but I thought 
that was the position taken. I do not accuse anybody of bad 
faith in that matter at all. That was my understanding—that 
if that were eliminated there would be no objection. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator is right. That was the under- 
standing had on the floor with the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. WILLIS. I may have misunderstood. I want to get 
this resolution through. I think the Senator is entitled to most 
of the information he is seeking. As I understand it, the only 
matter in controversy is the contents of a letter. 

Mr. HEFLIN. That is the only thing in controversy now so 
far as this particular resolution is concerned, 

Mr. WILLIS, Does the Senator think that is of vital impor- 
tance? It seems to me the essential thing is to know how 
these speeches have been distributed and what funds have been 
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expended in that distribution. I think the Senator and the 
Senate and the country are entitled to that information. But 
I think it is rather questionable, as the Senator from Connecti- 
cut says, whether we ought to go into a letter of that kind. 
There may have been other things discussed. It does not seem 
to me that it is essential, and I am asking the Senator if he 
will not eliminate that, so that we can get the resolution passed 
— a8 the essential information which the country ought to 
ave 

Mr. HEFLIN. Suppose that letter disclosed the fact that the 
banks had criticized my position and commended the speech of 
Senator Grass, That would show that they were going into 
politics. I take the position, as a Senator in this body, that 
the view presented by Senator Grass is not the correct view, 
and I made a speech trying to show why it was not the correct 
view. I asked for the list of voters, so that I could get my 
speech to those who had read the speech of the Senator from 
Virginia. I struck that out at the suggestion of my friend from 
Ohio and others; and then I said that I felt that I should have 
the letter sent out with the speech. That may disclose that they 
have written something showing that they have taken sides. If 
that discloses that these banks have gone into politics, should 
——_ Senate and the Congress take some steps to get them 
ou 

Mr. WILLIS. I might be inclined to agree with my friend 
about some of his contentions in that regard, but it seems to me 
that the other facts which he seeks are the important things 
which the Senate and the country want to know about, There 
seems to be some controversy about that one thing, and it 
seems to me it would be very much better if the Senator would 
eliminate that portion of the resolution, and get the resolution 
adopted, and get the essential things which we ought to have. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President —— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 
the chair). Does the Senator from Alabama yield to the Sen- 
ator from Georgia? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Will the Senator from Ohio tell 
us how we would know what the Atlanta Federal Reserve Bank 
said about the speech of the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass] 
unless we had their letter? We have all read the Recorp. 
We know what the speech of the Senator from Virginia was. 
We know how fallacious it was. We know how sophistical it 
was. We know how easy any man on this side can tear it to 
shreds, which I intend to do some day in the near future. I 
will tear it apart and throw its remnants to the wind. I have 
not yet done so, but I am fully prepared to do that, and am 
going to. But in sending out that speech, if the Atlanta bank 
sent a letter with the speech, the letter is the main thing. We 
want to know what that bank said to the people of Georgia and 
Alabama against this brave Senator who represents the State 
of Alabama. 

Mr. WILLIS. I am not objecting to that, but I am trying 
to reach some conclusion which will make possible the adop- 
tion of this resolution; and since the Senator asks that very 
proper question, my view is this, that the important thing is to 
find out what funds were expended, what number of speeches 
were sent out, and so forth, and if the s.tuation shall develop 
as my friend from Alabama thinks it will, I have no doubt 
copies of that letter, whatever it may be, will be forthcoming; 
but it seems to me, since there is question about it, the thing 
to do now is to get these essential facts. I am not objecting; 
I am trying to make a suggestion which will lead to some 
progress, 

Mr. McLEAN. Will my friend from Alabama yield to me 
to ask a question? 
Mr. HEFLIN. 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. McLEAN. I want to ask the Senator from Ohio if he 
thinks a private letter, written by an official in a private insti- 
tution, can be of interest to the Senate of the United States? 
The Secretary of the Treasury or the head of any one of the 
executive departments might send a speech written or deliv- 
ered by the Senator from Ohio to a friend, and he might have 
said a good many things in that letter. Does he think it is 
anybody’s business but his own? 

Mr. WILLIS. If my friend from Alabama will further yield 
to me to make reply—— 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIS. I should say I think that is an open question, 
Here are two distinguished and able Senators who take con- 
trary views of that. The Senator from Connecticut thinks that 
that ought not to be made a matter of publicity. The Senator 
from Alabama thinks that it ought to be. Since it is a matter 
of controversy—and in my view is not essential—let us get it 


I yield briefly to the distinguished Senator 
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out of this resolution and adopt the: resolution and get the 
essential facts; whieh the country ought to have. That is my 
suggestion. I am not objecting to anything; I am trying to 
make some progress. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, the Senator from Connecticut, 
an able and distinguished Republican from the State of Con- 
necticut, at the head of the Banking and Curreney’ Committee 
of the Senate, takes the position that this is a’ private insti- 
tution, when the Federal Reserve Board, provided for under 
law, is appointed by the President and confirmed’ by the Senate, 
and the governor of every one of these banks‘is appointed by 
the board and is a governing official, and the governing: official 
has directed that these letters: be written and the speech seut 
out; yet the Senator from Connecticut says it is a private 
institution. 

Mr. McLEAN. The president of the hank is a private indi- 
vidual and he has some rights, I take it, one of which is to 
carry on correspondence; If he wants’ to send my speech or 
the Senator’s speech to a friend; whatever may be contained in 
his speech or however iniquitous it may be, I do not think the 
accompanying letter is any of the Senator's business: or any of 
my business. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I am satisfied the Senator feels that way. 
When Paul was in darkness and perseeuted Christ, before the 
seales fell from his eyes, he felt that he was doing right; but 
after the liglit came to him and the scales fell off he realized 
then that he was doing that which. was a sin in the sight: of 
the Creator of the world. When the Senator from Connecticut, 
in his environment, defends these institutions against such prac- 
tices as I am condemning he believes: in. his heart that he is 
doing right. The seales are on his eyes and lie can not see 
the right and the light as the great American: publie will see: it 
when they read this record. 

I suppose the king felt that he was doing right when he threw 
Daniel: into the lion’s den, and old Herod felt: he: was doing 
right when he had John the Baptist beheaded.. But that did not 
keep the offenses from being crimes against’ geod morals and 
crimes against religion and crimes against humanity: The faet 
that those fellows thought they were doing right did not in any 
way diminish the magnitude of their sin and crime. The Sen-+ 
ator’s defense of the political activity of the Federal reserve 
banks in no way lessens the wrong and the danger of such prac- 
tice, 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr, President, I want to convinee my friend 
that his resolution is a very important resolution even with that 
Janguage stricken out. The first request is: 

1. At whose instance was the speech in question of Senator Grass 
sent out? 

That is of very great importance. 

2. At whose expense was said speech printed and: distributed ? 

That is important and proper. 

3. How was the fund provided, and how many copies of said speech 
were sent out, and how much money was expended in printing and dis- 
tributing said speech? 

I think the Senate and the country are entitled to that in- 
formation. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Well, I will try to get the other information in 
another way a little later on in this body; but in order that 
I may get action now on the other provisions. of my. resolution, 
I accept the suggestion of the Senator from Ohio, and I ask 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of my resolu- 
tion, modified by the suggestion of the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. WILLIS. With the language, “ Was any letter sent out 
with said speech? If so, attach a copy to your report,” stricken 
out. 

Mr. HEFLIN. That will be stricken out. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution as modified? The Chair hears 
none, and it is before the Senate. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I ask that the resolution be modified ag sug- 
gested by the Senator from Ohio, eliminating question No. 5. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair hears no objection, 
and the Secretary will report the resolution,as modified. 

The resolution as modified was read and agreed to, as follows: 

Whereas it has been charged upon the floor of the Senate that each 
and every one of the regional Federal reserve banks of the United 
States has had printed and distributed at its own expense a speech 
delivered in the Senate by Senator Grass, of Virginia, im which the 
position of Senator Herirn on the deflation policy of the Federal. Re- 
serve Board was assailed and criticized: Therefore be it 

Resolved; That the Federal Reserve Board is hereby requested to 
call om all of said Federal reserve banks, except the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Atlanta, which has already reperted to the Senate, to furnish 
to the Senate in writing aj! information in their possession, respec- 
tively; called for in the following questions: 

(1) At whese instance was the speeeh in question of Sonator Giass 
sent out? {2) At whose expense was said speech printed and dis- 
tributed? (3) How was the fond provided; and how many copies of 
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said speech were sent out, and how much money was expended in print- 
ing and distributing said speech? (4) Did’ any member of the: Federal 
Reserve Board suggest the printing or distribution of the said speech? 


THE TARIFF. 


The Senate, as: in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to 
regulate commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the in- 
dustries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

The next amendment of the: committee was, on page 103, 
line 14, to strike out “26” and insert “30,” so as to read: 

Fish (except shell fish) by whatever name known, packed in oil, or 
in oil and other substances, 30 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I make the point of no 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answer to 
their names; 


The Secretary will call the 


Borah Harris MeLean Sutherland 
Broussard Harrison McNary Trammell 
sursum Hetlin Myers Wadsworth 
Cameron Johnson Norris “Walsh, Mass. 
Capper Jones, Wash. Pepper Warren 
Caraway Keyes Poindexter Watson, Ga. 
Curtis Ladd Pomerene Watson, Ind. 
France La Follette Rawsen Willis 
Glass Lenroot Sheppard 
Gooding Lodge Simmons 
Hale McCumber Spencer 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Opprm]} and the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 


NtcHotson]}] are necessarily absent. Also, that the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. Krenprick], the Senator from Illinois [ Mr. 
McKintey]}, and the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Lapp}, 
are detained in attendance on a meeting of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-one Senators: have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is not present. The Secre- 
tary will call the names of absentees. 

The reading clerk called the names of the absent Senators, 
and the following Senators answered to their names when 
ealled: 
Calder 
New : 

The following Senators entered the Chamber and answered 
to their names: ' 
Shields Dillingham Ernst Culberson 
Colt Mrandegee 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. .Fifty-two Senators have an- 
swered to their names: A quorum is present. The question is 
on agreeing to the committee amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. May we have the amend- 
ment stated? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Reapine CrerKk. In paragraph 721, page 103, line 14, 
strike out “26” and insert “ 30.” 

Mr. McUUMBHR. I ask that paragraph 721 be passed over 
until the other fish paragraphs are disposed of. 


Newberry Phipps Sterling 


The PRESIDING OFFICER.” The paragraph will be passed 
over. 

Mr. MeCUMBER. I ask that paragraph 722 may be taken 
up. In line 24, on page 103, after the word “ meat,” I move to 


insert “and lobster meat.” 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 
The Reapinc CLerK. On page 103, line 24, after the words 
“ crab meat,” insert “and lobster meat,” so as to read: 


Crab meat and lobster meat, packed in ice or frozen, or prepared or 
preserved in any uranner, etc. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
committee amendment to paragraph 722 decreases the rate on 
crab meat from 26 per cent ad valorem based on the American 
valuation to 25 per cent ad valorem based upon the foreign 
valuation; increases the rate on fish paste and sauce from 28 
per cent ad valorem based on the American valuation to 30 per 
cent ad valorem based on the foreign valuation; and increases 
the rate on caviar and other fish ree from 28 per cent to 30 per 
cent ad valorem. 

Crab meat was free of duty under the Payne-Aldrich and 
Underwood-Simmons laws. Under the Underwood law fish 
paste and sauce was 25 per cent ad valorem. Under the Payne- 
Aldrich law fish paste was dutiable at 40 per cent ad valorem. 
The inerease in the rate on: fish: paste: over the House bill is 
relatively small, and it is somewhat of a deerease-of the Payne- 
Aldrich rate. 

All the imports of crab meat come from Japan. We import 
about 3,000,000 pounds, valued at about $1,200,000. The im- 


Mr. President, the Senate 
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ported crab meat sells for so much more than the domestic crab 
ineat that it competes with the American product scarcely at all, 

What I have to say about the items named in the para- 
graph—they are not altogether particularly important—is per- 
haps better ‘said in the two letters which I send to the desk and 
ask to have read. 

Che PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the letters 
will be read as requested. 

The reading clerk read as follows: 

Boston, April 14, 1922. 
lion. Davip I. WALSH, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: It is reported in newspapers and elsewhere that in the 
tari bill just reported by the Tariff Committee a duty of 25 per cent 
is contemplated on Japanese crab meat. 

This is a matter of concern all over the United States, but particu- 


larly in New England, where it is a most popular item of canned | 


sea food. 

New England alone uses almost as much as the rest of the United 
States put together, and there is nothing available to take its place. 

We. therefore, protest against such an arbitrary duty, as it will 
prohibit importations and not serve the purpose of a tariff; that is, to 
raise revenue. 

It is a fact that,is easily demonstrated that Japan crab is a shell- 
fish entirely dissinfflar to any crab caught in domestic or Alaskan 
waters, and it is a type and size found only in waters adjacent to 
Japan. It is more like lobster in size and flavor than American crab, 
and Japan crab is usually from 2 to 5 feet long. There is, therefore, 
no American or Alaskan industry that suffers from Japanese competi- 
Gos or that needs any protection against lower cost of labor or mate- 
rials. 

A duty of 25 per cent will advance price on this delicacy to a pro- 
hibitive cost to consumers, so that the demand will entirely disappear, 
at a serious loss to present distributors and importers who have built 
up an important trade on this excellent substitute for lobster, and it 
will defeat the very purpose of a tariff. Our consumers can not pay 
any more than they are now obliged to pay by reason of excessive 
transportation costs. 

The Japanese have other markets. namely, England and France, to 
which their pack will naturally be diverted, as the American market 
will be unable to compete if penalized with such a duty, and eur 
people deprived of an opportunity to secure at any fair price this most 
desirable queen of sea foods. 

We maintain that Japanese crab meat, like Canadian lobster, should 
remain on the free list, as it interferes in no way with any similar 
food product packed from our own waters. 

We are asking the Senators from the New England States, particu- 
larly Massachusetts, to use their influence to have this contemplated 
duty positively eliminated from the tariff bill for reasons as above, 
and would appreciate a reply from you as to your attitude or desire 
for further information, which we will be glad to furnish. 

Perhaps I should state for your use and information that for several 
years the writer was director for Massachusetts of the National Food 
Brokers’ Association, and am at present secretary of the Boston Mer- 
ehandise Brokers’ Association, and have been in the canned foods 
brokerage business in Boston for 20 years. Our firm has specialized 
on Japanese crab meat for 10 years, and we are therefore intimately 
acquainted with the subject of Japanese crab meat as well as packs 
of domestic crab meat, and know their distinct and absolute dis- 
similarity. 

Appreciating whatever of your time (of which I know you have 
little to spare) and your efforts you can give to this matter, I beg to 
remain, 

Most respectfully and cordially yours, 
WILLIAM A. MANN, 
Boston, April 5, 1922. 
Hion. Davip I. WaLsu, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C, 

Dear Str: Relative to the proposed duty on Japanese crab meat as 
a means of protecting American packers of crab we wish to express 
our conviction that the proposed duty would in no sense help or pro- 
tect the American industry, as the American product is not in the least 
competitive owing to the inferior quality of the American pack in 
color, size, and flavor. There is no more comparison in quality than 
between a cheap herring and a fancy bristling sardine, and we believe 
the Alaskan product will never replace the Japanese crab meat, even 
though the price had the widest range. 

On the other hand, if the proposed duty goes into effect, it will 
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that the competition with the American crab meat is very 
slight. I ask the Senator from North Dakota how he justifies 
this high rate of duty? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the committee had not 
perfected the amendment as it desired when the Senator rose. 
The committee report an amendment, on line 25, striking out 
“25” and inserting in lieu thereof “15,” so as to make the 
ad valorem rate 15 per cent. . 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Is that rate to apply also 
to lobster meat “ packed in ice or frozen or prepared or pre- 
served in any manner”? 

Mr. McCUMBER. It applies to all kinds of crab meat and all 
kinds of lobster meat, no matter how preserved, whether canned 
or fresh or otherwise. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Why is lobster meat now 
taken from the free ligt? . 

Mr. McCUMBER. r. President, there is, of course, more or 
less competition between the American fishermen and the 
Canadian fishermen. Most of our lobster now, on account of 
the exhaustion of our product, comes from Canada, just as 
the greater portion of our crab meat now comes from Japan. 


| To place one upon the free list and the other upon the dutiable 


list would disarrange the relation which ought to exist between 


. the lobster meat and the crab meat, which may be used inter- 


changeably. It was, therefore, felt not only that a degree of 
protection should be accorded but also, in addition to that, 
they being at least semiluxuries, that the two articles should 
bear practically the same rate of duty. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, the modifi- 
cation of the committee amendment is certainly helpful, and is 
very much more satisfactory than the original amendment. 
However, I still think that the rate of 15 per cent ad valorem is 
too high; and from the information that comes to me I can 
not see how it can be justified, in view of the fact that crab 
meat was upon the free list even in the Payne-Aldrich law; 


| but I have nothing more to say, and I am ready for a vote. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Before the vote is taken I desire first 
to put into the Recorp at this point, for the convenience and 
guidance of the conference committee on the pending bill, cer- 
tain facts in relation to the crab-meat and lobster industry. 
Crab meat is imported in very large quantities from Japan, 
and to a considerable extent also from Norway. The produc- 
tion in 1908 in this country of canned crab meat was 789,000 
pounds. The annual crab catch in the United States is about 
6,000,000 pounds. 

Now I desire to show the imports of crab meat. In 1913 
they were 2,820,000 pounds, in 1918 they were 3,154,000 pounds, 
in 1919 they were 2,690,000 pounds, and in 1920 they were 
4,079,000 pounds. Therefore it will be seen that the importa- 
tions of crab meat are about 66% per cent of the production, 
which, as J have stated, is about 6,000,000 pounds. 

I desire to insert in the Recorp the table which I send to the 
desk, showing the imports of canned lobster. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the table 


' will be inserted in the REcorp, 


result in stifling the rapidly growing trade in an article which has | 
merit and is popular with the American trade, as the consumer would | 


not pay the necessary increased price, and the resulting income to the 
Government would be negligible. 
Trusting this matter may have your earnest consideration, we are, 
Very truly yours, 
PaLMER, MCELWaIn & Coin (INc.), 
W. N. PaLmer, 7'reasurer. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, the letters 


just read state the case very fully and very clearly. The claim | 
4s made, and made authentically, that the Japanese crab meat | 


does not compete with the American product. The additional 


amendment to the paragraph as offered by the committee | 
through its chairman, as I understand it, puts canned lobster | 
upon the same basis as crab meat. I understood that lobster , 


was put upon the free list to conserve the declining do- 
mestic lobster supply. May I ask what is the reason for the 


change? The imported crab meat competes more nearly with | 
domestic and imported lobster. A reasonably low duty would | 


serve the purpose of conserving the domestic lobster supply. 


amendment—25 per cent ad valorem. [I think that it is an 
extremely high rate and is not justified in view of the fact 


The table is as follows: 


! | ! 
Canned Average | Allother , Average 
lobster. value. | lobster. | value. 
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Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
chairman of the Committee on Finance with regard to the 
tariff which is imposed on American crab meat and lobster 
meat by the Japanese Government. I have no information im- 
mediately at hand in reference to that matter, but my recol- 
lection is that Japan imposes a very high rate of duty upon 
imports of these arti@les into that country. 

Mr. MCCUMBER. I am not informed as to that, I will say to 
the Senator from California. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. While we were not entirely satisfied, we 
were disposed to be content with the rate which was originally 
fixed by the committee on these articles, and I must therefore 
express regret that the committee has, perhaps, upon due in- 


| formation or argument, receded or departed from the position 
This duty is altogether too high. I can not understand why | 
the American people are to be taxed for a useful and delicious | 
sea food like Japanese crab meat the large sum named in the | after the industries of her own land, imposes a very high, an 


originally taken when the bill was reported. 
My information is that Japan, which very properly looks 


almost prohibitive tariff on imported crab meat and lobster 
meat. We on the Pacific coast are interested in this industry, 
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and, while I can not throw any great light upon the matter, 
the data not being before me at the moment, I reserve the 
right to renew the subject at a later time in the hope that I 
ean convince even the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH] 
that the rate as originally suggested by the Committee on Finance 
was not excessive. However, I wish to have appear in the REcorp 
in support of the statement which I have just made, a letter 
which was addressed to me by the Canners’ League of Cali- 


fornia, which reads as follows: 
San Francisco, June 6, 192%. 
Hon. SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. 0. 


Dear Str: We note that importers of Japanese canned crab meat, 
who are opposed to an increase in the duty thereon, are being quoted 
as having stated that the only competitor Japanese crab meat has 
is canned lobster. 

Permit us to point out that Japanese crab meat comes in direct 
competition with Gulf canned shrimps, California canned tuna, salmon, 
and practically all other fish products commonly used in salads. 

Japan is levying nearly double the rate of duty on this product 
when shipped to Japan that we levy on Ja when her product is 
shipped here. The same is true of her tariff on canned salmon, tuna, 
and simiar products. 

We are writing you this letter because, no doubt, this will come 
up for discussion, and it has occurred to us that you will desire to 
have the facts brought to your attention. 

Yours very truly, 
CANNERS’ LEAGUR OF AMERICA, 
PRESTON MCKINNEY, Vice President. 

In other words, and in brief, we on the Pacific coast in the 
States of California, Oregon, and Washington, and our people 
operating along the Alaskan coast to a certain extent, engage 
in this industry and we come in direct competition with Japa- 
nese and possibly Chinese capitalists who finance some of those 
companies, wherefore we are directly interested, and I have 
thought that the rate originally fixed was certainly not ex- 
cessive. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment by the 
Committee on Finance will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 108, line 25, the com- 
mittee propose to modify the amendment after the word “ man- 
ner” by striking out “26” and inserting “15.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment as modified. 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I should like now to turn to page 101, 
paragraph 710, covering cheese. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, may I re- 
spectfully request that we finish paragraph 722 so that the 
record may be consecutive? I have said all that I care to 
gay as to paragraph 722, and I should like to have a vote taken 
and have that paragraph disposed of and then the Senator 
may return to any other paragraph he desires. 

Mr. McCUMBER, Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment to para- 
graph 722 will be stated. 

The next amendment was on page 104, line 1, before the 
words “per centum,” to strike out “28” and to insert “30”; 
and in line 4, before the words “per centum,” to strike out 
“28” and to insert “30”; so as to read: 

Fish paste and fish sauce, 30 per centum ad valorem; caviar and 
other fish roe for food purposes, packed in ice or frozen, prepared or 

reserved, by the addition of salt in any amount, or by other means, 
Li per centum ad valorem. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask now to recur to paragraph 710 on 
page 101. In that paragraph the committee proposes to strike 
out lines 18 to 21, inclusive, and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

Par. 710. Cheese and substitutes therefor, 5 cents per pound but 
not less than 25 per cent ad yalorem. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the*Senator from North Dakota 


; on behalf of the committee. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, am I correct 


‘in asserting that the amendment proposed by the committee 


increases the rate originally provided in paragraph 710 on 
cheese? 

Mr. McCUMBER. The proposed change increases the rate of 
the House bill only in the case of cheese the import price of wh ch 
is between 20 and 30 cents per pound. The rate of 5 cents per 
pound on the chéese valued at 29 cents per pound is equal to 
about 17 per cent ad valorem, while that rate on a cheese valued 
at 20 cents per pound is 25 per cent ad valorem. The only 
change, therefore, is on cheese the price of which is between 
20 and 30 cents per pound. 
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Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts, What is the purpose of in- 
creasing the rate upon cheese valued at between 20 and 30 
cents per pound? 

Mr. McCUMBER. We have developed a very considerable 
industry here, since the war, in the manufacture of Swiss 
cheese. It was supposed when the bill was originally drawn 
in the House that 30 cents a pound would be the dividing line 
between the lower price cheese and the Swiss cheese, which 
costs considerably more, but of late the Swiss cheese is being 
offered for considerably less, and if the cost price is reduced 
even a half cent, so as to bring it down to 294 cents, 24 cents a 
pound are gained on the tariff. That is the reason for the 
modification, so as to include the importations of Swiss cheese 
in the higher bracket. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I do not care 
to discuss the rates on cheese in this paragraph at this stage 
of the proceedings. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I¢ the Senator will allow me, the Under- 
wood rate, the present law, is 20 per cent, and this is 25 per 
cent—a difference of 5 per cent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 
the chair). The question is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, before the 
next amendment is stated, I send to the desk a statement ap- 
pearing in the papers of to-day relative to the 11 months’ 
export trade from July, 1921, to June, 1922, during the time of 
the operation of the emergency tariff law. This statement is 
to the effect that there has been a substantial reduction in the 
export trade of the country. I suppose if the statistics showed 
that there had been a substaritial increase during these montis, 
the majority party would claim that it was due to the emer- 
gency tariff law. The facts are that there has been a sub- 
stantial decrease, as the article in question shows, and that 
this tariff law passed May 27, 1921, has in no way increased 
business. I ask te have the article published in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, that order 
will be made. 

The article referred to is as follows: 

[From the New York American of Tune 30, 1922.] 


ELEVEN MONTHS’ Exrort TRADE IS BELOW 1921 Levet—ImPportTs ALSO 
SHow REDUCTION COMPARED WITH SAME PERIOD Year AGO. 


WASHINGTON, JUNE 29.—Declining exports of raw materials, food- 
stuffs, and manufactures were revealed in foreign trade reports for 
May. For the 11 months ended with May, exports of raw materials 
aggregated $855,000,000 compared with $1,214,000,000 during the 
corresponding period a year ago, while imports totaled $818,000,000 
against $983,000,000 during the same period in 1921. 

Exports of foodstuffs for the eleven months amounted to $1,047,- 
000,000 compared with $1,644,000,000 last year, while imports ag- 
gregated $571,000,000 against $1,254,000,000 during the 11 months 
ending May, 1921. 

Exports of manufactures for the 11 months of this year aggregated 
$1,462,000,000 compared with $3,180,000,000 in 1921, while imports 
totaled $940,000,000 against $1,200,000,000 for the 11 months ended 
with May a year ago. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. What amendment does the 
Senator desire to have taken up next? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I desire now to go to page 104, paragraph 
723. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The AssISTANT SEcRETARY. On page 104, line 6, the committee 
proposes to strike out “15” and to insert in lieu thereof “20,” 
so as to make the paragraph read: 

Par. 723. Borkez, hulled or unbulled, 20 cents per bushel of 48 
pounds ; barley malt, 40 cents per 100 pounds; pearl barley and barley 
flour, 2 cents per pound. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, we are ap- 
proaching the discussion of the rates to be levied upon cereals. 
This amendment in paragraph 723 upon barley seeks to increase 
the rate from 15 cents per bushel, as fixed in the House bill, 
to 20 cents per bushel. This is practically the only change 
made in this paragraph b® the Senate Finance Committee. 

In the Underwood Act barley was dutiable at 15 cents per 
bushel. The amendment of the Senate committee proposes to 
increase the rate over the Underwood law 33} per cent. It is 
only fair to state that the Senate committee amendment reduces 
the rate fixed in the Payne-Aldrich law. 

INTERNAL REVENUE COLLECTION DISTRICTS. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I am compelled to leave the Chamber and leave 
the city this afternoon, to return in the morning. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield, with pleasure. 

Mr. KING. Yesterday Senate bill 2051 was passed, creating 
another collection district in the State of New York. The bill 
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as originally offered’ called: for 1) new: collection: districts, I 
objected to the bill) and it was modified so as to create only 
one additional collection district. With that modification, 
though I was opposed ‘to the bill, I did’ not object to its con- 
sideration, 

Mr. President, I am going now to enter a motion to recon- 
sider the action of the Senate in passing: the bill 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah moves 
to reconsider the votes by which the bill was passed, and asks 
that that motion be entered. 

Mr. KING. Yes; and let me say just a word. One reason 
which induces me to do it—and I will take up the matter with 
the Senator from New York later—is this—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator couple with 
that a request that the bill be returned from the House of Rep- 
resentatives, to which it has gone? 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

In this morning's paper, if'the Senator will still pardon me, 

I notice that Hon. CHartes L. KnigHtT— 
Member of the House from Ohio and a candidate for the Republican 
nomination for governor in that State, yesterday made public a letter 
to Secretary Mellon, charging that deputy internal revenue collectors 
in Ohio had received orders from “ higher up” to work for the nomi- 
nation of Carmi Thompson for the gubernatorial nomination. 

Mr. KNIGHT in his letter to Mr, Mellon said he wished to submit 
“the following facts, which seriously concern your department of the 
Government.” 

Then he refers to a primary campaign and the action of the 
collector in calling his subordinates before him and telling 
them that they must work for the nomination of Mr. Carmi 
Thompson for governor. He protests against the debauching of 
the: public service and the utilization of those positions for 
political purposes. Numerous criticisms have been made about 
the activity of some officials in the Internal Revenue Bureau 
for political purposes. I have a resolution, which has been 
offered and which I hope will be considered, calling for certain 
information relative to the work of the Internal Revenue 
Bureau. I shall not take the time to comment upon the matter 
now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair desires to call the 
Senator’s attention to Rule XIII, in view of the statement it 
contains that “any Senator voting with the prevailing side” 
may move a reconsideration. 

Mr. KING. That rule applies only where there has been a 
reeord vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The rule does not say that. 

Mr. KING. I simply enter the motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator can enter the mo- 
tion, and that question can be raised later on. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, may I say that the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Utah creates a rather serious situa- 
tion, As he knows, the House of Representatives is to take a 
recess to-morrow for several weeks. This measure, which was 
passed at the request and suggestion of my colleague [Mr, 
CALDER] yesterday, is one of immense importance to the Treas- 
ury Department and the proper administration of the tax laws 
in the city of New York. It is merely for the purpose of per- 
mitting the creation of an additional taxing and collection dis- 
trict, and I hope the Senator will not press any such*motion. 
The Senate upon yesterday, when it passed the bill, understood 
perfectly well what it was doing, and we had hoped that the 
House of Representatives this afternoon or to-morrow might 
take action upon it. 

Mr. KING. I.had hoped that the tax-collection branch of the 
Government would be free from partisanship and from polities, 
but I am afraid it is not, and I submit the motion. I shall be 
happy to see: the two Senators to-morrow morning. 

Mr. WADSWORTH: Mr. President, what is the parliamen- 
tary situation? Where is the bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill has gone to the House 
of Representatives, The:Senator couj#ed with his motion a re- 
quest that it be returned from the House. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. May I inquire of the Presiding Officer 
how much time will be expended in operating this machinery 
and actually getting the bill back here? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER: The Chair can not tell. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I realize, of course, that ordinarily the 
Senate extends to any Senator as a matter of courtesy the 
right to make a motion, to reconsider or recall from the other 
House a bill which has been. passed, but in this case I fear 
that it means the death of the legislation, and as I am espe- 
cially interested. in it, and. the administrative authorities are 
exceedingly interested in. it, I doubt if it is my duty to. permit 
this legislation to die.on the request of one Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Cliair desires to suggest 
to the Senator that Rule XIII provides that— 


J UNE: 30, 


When a bill, resolution, report; amendment; order, or message, u g 
which a. vote has been. ta en, shall have fone out.of, the anemia ca 
the Senate and been communicated to the House of Representatives, 
the motion to reconsider shall be aceompanied by a motion to request 
the House to: return the: same; which last motion shall be acted upon: 
immediately, and without, debate, and. if. determined in the negative 
shall be a final disposition of the motion: to reconsider. 

Mr. KING. Of course, if a motion to reconsider-——which, 
under, the rule, is permitted to be made. without consent, and 
to have a certain length of time—could be defeated because the’ 
bill has been: transmitted, then we might as well abolish the 
rule. 

The PRESIDING OFFICE. The Chair desires to suggest 
that the Senator can make his motion to request the House to 
return the bill, 

Mr. KING. I move that the House be requested to return 
the bill. 

The PRESIDING.OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Utah: to request the House of Representa- 
tives to return the bill to which he refers. [Putting the ques- 
tion.] In the opinion of the Chair the “ noes” have it. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President; I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICHR. The Senator from Utah sug: 
gests the absence of a quorum. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: ‘ 

Ashurst Heflin McNary 
Broussard Jobnson Myers 
Calder Jones, N. Mex. Nelson 
sens, Wash, ew 
ellog, Wewher 
Keyes . Norris i 
King Overman 
La Follette vepper ‘ 
Lenroot Poindexter 
Lodge Pomerene 
MeCumber Rawson 
McKinley Sheppard 
Harrison McLean Shields 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to. announce that the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. McK1ntrey], the Senator from North Dakota. [Mr. 
Lapp], and the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. KENnprick] are de- 
tained in a meeting of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. The question is 
on the motion of the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] to ask 
the House of Representatives to return Senate bill. 2051 to the 
Senate. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 


THE TARIFF, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and. for other purposes, the pending 
amendment being in paragraph 723, page 104, line 6. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, there is abso- 
lutely no tariff issue involved in this paragraph. There is no 
question of revenue, because there are no imports. There is no 
question of protection, because there is nothing to protect, 
there being no competition from foreign countries. The statis- 
ties show that in 1920 the United States produced 202,000,000 
bushels of barley, valued at $132,931,000. We imported in 
1920 348,000 bushels, valued at $530,000. In 1920 we exported 
17,854,000 bushels, valued at $27/165,000, 

I call the Senate’s attention to those two: items, that our 
imports were valued at a half a million dollars; and our ex- 
ports at $27,000,000. Imports. of barley are insignificant except. 
when the domestic crop is short. The better grades are used 
mostly for malt, and prohibition has: greatly reduced this 
market. At the present time barley is used largely as feed 
stuff and for export. I repeat, there is virtually no tariff prob- 
lem here. 

I send to the desk and ask the Secretary to read a letter 
which states the objections: to the rate named in this paragraph 
upon barley and the other products named therein. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will read. 

The Assistant Secretary read the letter, as follows: 

New York, June 17, 1922. 


Shortridge 
Simmons 
Sterling 
Sutherland 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Wadsworth 
Walsh, Mass. 
Warren 
Watson, Ind. 


Glass 
Willis 


Hale 
Harris 


SENATE FINANCE COMMITTEE, 
Washington, D. 0. ® 

GENTLEMEN: We are. herewith. strongly protesting against the pe 
posed. duty of 2 cents per pound on pearl barley and barley flour. his 
Means an increase over the present rate of 100 per cent. Without any 
doubt, the duty: on very’ few -commodities: has: been raised to such, an: 
extent. We are of the opinion that a duty, of 2 cents per pound on 
the above-mentioned products is absolutely unreasonable and excessive. 


1 We also wish to mention the fact that the duties on all other grains 
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and grain products have not been increased to such an extent, as the 
proposed rates on the following products will prove: 


heat, 30 cents per 60 pounds. 

Rye, 15 cents per 56 pounds. 

Corn, 15 ae per 56 pounds. 

Buckwheat, 10 cents per 100 pounds. 

Wheat flour, etc., 78 cents per 100 pounds. 

Rye flour, 45 cents per 100 pounds. 

Corn flour, etc., 30 cents per 100 pounds. 

Buckwheat flour, 50 cents per 100 pounds. 

Considering the above rates, it is plainly seen that the duty on peari 

barley and barley flour is entirely out of proportion in comparison 
with the duties on all other grain products. e are quite aware of 
the fact that we must have a protective tariff, but everything within 
reason. Surely, you will agree with us that wheat and the wheat flour 
industry is of much more importance than barley and barley products, 
and still the proposed duty on wheat flour is only 78 cents per 100 
ounds, whereas the proposed duty on pearl barley and barley flour 
s $2 per 100 pounds, or almost three times as much. This we can not 
understand. "earl barley can be bought at the moment from the 
domestic mills at from $2.75 to $5.50 per 100 penne. according to 
quality, whereas fairly good European pearl barley can not be pur- 
chased to-day for less than $4.50 to $5.25 pet 100 pounds f. 0. b. 
European port, which means at from $5.80 to $6.55 per 100 pounds 
c. i. f. New York, duty paid, based on the present rate of 1 cent per pound. 
You can therefore see that a duty of 1 cent per pound is rather high 
already and 2 cents per pound is out of reason entirely. Records show 
that very little pearl barley and barley flour has been imported into 
this country, and a 2-cent duty will probably prohibit the importation 
of pearl barley entirely. This is not fair to the importer, who has the 
same right to ask for protection as anyone else. If the Senate passes 
the 2-cent duty it surely will be of no benefit to the farmer and the 
public and will be beneficial only to certain barley manufacturers. They 
will simply raise their prices and the public will have to pay. We 
therefore wish you would reconsider the*2-cent duty, and we are con- 
fident that you will leave it with the old rate of 1 cent per pound. 

Thanking you in advance for taking the above statement into con- 
sideration, we remain, gentlemen 

Very truly yours, 
HisrkiCHs-BRaMANN & Co. (INC.). 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the junior Senator from 
Massachusetts yield to his colleague? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield with pleasure. 

Mr. LODGE. I merely wish to say that my attention has 
been called to one of the patent preparations for food for chil- 
dren made of barley, which, under the present wording, would 
fall in the clause covering barley which has not been prepared 
in any special way. I have sent to the Treasury to inquire in 
regard to it. An amendment would not be in order at this 
time, but I merely wish to give notice that after the committee 
amendments are disposed of I shall wish to call the attention 
of the committee and the Senate to that point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment’ was, on page 104, line 10, before the 
word “cents,” to strike out “30” and to insert “10,” so as to 
make the paragraph read: 

Par. 724. Buckwheat, hulled or unhulled, 10 cents per 100 pounds; 
buckwheat flour and grits or groats, one-half of 1 cent per pound. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That amendment is a reduc- 
tion from the provision of the House bill; but I have received 
fron: my own State a very large number of letters protesting 
against any duty at all upon buckwheat, and upon bran, one of 
the products named in paragraph 731. The farmers of New 
England must get those products from Canada. They are 
justified in making a vigorous protest, and I protest this bur- 
den that you are about to levy upon them. The high duties on 
cereals in this bill are a gross injustice to the northeastern 
section of the United States. This section is to be penalized 
while the farmers of the West will receive no benefit, for the 
comparatively small consumption in that section is not com- 
petitive with the production in the West. They can not afford 
to pay the price required by reason of heavy freight rates to 
transport them from the far West. 

We have an unusual situation, a situation that has developed 
repeatedly during the discussion of this bill. Yesterday we 
were increasing the duties upon eggs, poultry, and other farm 
products. To-day the farmers of New England are protesting 
against the duties upon feedstuffs. It seems that buckwheat 
and bran are used in very large quantities in feeding poultry 
and cattle. I can not allow this paragraph to be passed with- 
out having printed in the Recorp some of the protests which 
have come to me against the duty and urging that the products 
be placed upon the free list. I ask that a few of the letters which 
I have may be printed in the Recorp without reading before 
the vote is taken upon the amendment. The duties on feed- 
stuffs will certainly be reflected in increased prices to the farm- 
ers of New England, for they must get these products from 
Canada; therefore increased duties means increased prices to 
them. 

There being no objection, the letters referred to were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 





BripGewater, Mass., December 9, 1921. 
Hon. Davap I. Watsu, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. C. 


bs Drar Sin: We are very anxious indeed that the proposed tariff, H. R. 
7456, be so modified as to allow buckwheat to come into the country 
free and that bran and other mill feeds be allowed to come in at a 
specific charge of not over 10 cents per hundred pounds. New England 
on account of its distance from the West, where most of the bran and 
wheat feeds are manufactured, has got to depend more or less on Cana- 
dian feeds where they can be delivered into New England at a cheaper 
rate than western feeds. 
The tariff as it now reads will Pace a high duty on buckwheat and 
bran, and will bring up the cost of feeding to the New England farmer. 
Yours truly, 
EAsTgesn GRain Co., 
Per B. F. McHven. 


65 Cross Streer, MALDEN, MASss., 
December 8, 1921. 
Hon. Davip I. WaLsuH, 
Washington, D. C. 


Deak Sik: 1 understand that new tariff, H. R. 7456, is now being 
worked on and that it is contemplated putting a duty of 15 per cent 
on bran, to be figured on ad valorem basis. consider that it would 
be much better if considered on specific basis, and that it should not 
be over 10 cents per hundred; this is what I mean by specific basis. 

I also understand that buckwheat is to have a duty of 30 cents 
per hundred. The placing of this duty on bran and buckwheat would 
certainly work a hardship on the farmer and small back-yard poultr 
raiser. The back-yard cee producer is helping to k down the hig 
cost of living and should be encouraged in this sort of business. Cer- 
tainly I think this class of people should be considered. 

I for one hope that you will see to it that these matters are satis- 
factorily adjusted as above suggested. 

Yours very respectfully, 
Ropert A. Hopepon. 


Boston, December 10, 1921. 
Hon. Davip I. WaLsuH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Str: Referring to the proposed new tariff, known as H. R. 
7456, we wish to go on record as protesting against this bill as now 
drafted, as it would be very detrimental to the interests of New 
England, as regards the farmers and poultry raisers. 

The two items that we wish you would consider are that of bran; 
and, secondly, the proposed assessment of 30 cents per hundredweight 
on buckwheat. Probably the largest pieatien of buckwheat used in 
New England comes from Canada, and it is important that this supply 
is not shut off. This grain ought to come in free, and we wish you 
would use your influence to have it placed on the free list, as well as 
make a specific duty on bran of 10 cents per hundredweight. 

We feel that these changes are = vital to the interests of New 
England and ask that you exert your influence all possible. 

Yours truly, 
Cc. P. WASHBURN Co. 


Boston, Mass., December 12, 1921. 
Hon. D. I. WALSH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: I understand a very material increase is proposed in the 
duty on Canadian grain products, such as buckwheat and wheat feeds, 
such as bran, middlings, and shorts. 

There is only a smal] volume of these articles imported, to be sure, 
but there are times, like the present for instance, when flour mills in 
the American Northwest are not grinding wheat, on account of lack 
of flour business, when it is necessary in order to k the New 
England farms producing, that we buy Canadian grains and feeds, and 
if what would a prohibitive tariff is placed, it would be impossible 
to pay the price, and would work a hardship on New England. 

p lot of buckwheat is used in poultry feeds, and with the flocks at 
a minimum, we do not want to do anything to further increase costs, 
and the same applies to cattle and horses where the bran and mid- 
dlings are used, and I hope this proposed prohibitive duty will not go 
through. 


Yours truly, F. ELMer FENTON, 


East MILTON, December 16, 1921. 


Hon. Davip I. WALSH, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I have noticed in the papers that there is a proposed tax 
of 30 per cent to be put on buckwheat. To my way of thinking this 
would work a hardship on lots of people that keep a few hens, and I 
would ask that you do all you can to see that buckwheat remains on 
the free list. 

Respectfully yours, FRANK A. ERHARD, 
31 Washington Street. 


Boston, Mass., December 10, 1921. 
Hon. Senator Davip I. WALSH, 
Washington, D. C. 


HONORABLE DEAR SiR: It has come to our attention that a new tariff 
known as H. R. 7456, is now before the Senate Finance Committee and 
that this new tariff relates to duties on grain and its by-products, pro- 
posing an assessment of 30 cents per hundred pounds on buckwheat and 
15 per cent “ad valorem” on bran. 

‘or at least 20 years back, you will recall, there has been no duty on 
bran up to the emergency tariff act of last spring. at which time a 
rate of 10 cents per hundred pounds was established. 

We feel that the value of this article is a great factor in the domestic 
life of New Englanders as it is fed entirely to hens, which means 
much to the thrifty common ye le. 

May we respectfully request that buckwheat be allowed to continue 
to enter free, and if a duty must_be placed it be 10 cents per hundred 
poungs, a re I ask a price of 10 cents on bran based on a “ spe- 
cific ” rate? 


Respectfully yours, Kyicat-Cuase Co, 
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562 Apams STREET, 
Bast Miron, Mass., December 10, 1921. 


Drar SPnator: I protest. against. bill H. R. 7456, 24, placing 
a duty on buckwheat, as I have quite a number of hens trying to keep 
the high cost down. With the increase on this bill it would stop me 


raisin oultry. 
“Youre i C. Van Han. 


ours respectfully, 
22 OncwARD PLACE, 
Quincy, Mass., December 10, 1921, 
Hon, Davin I. Wats, 


United Staies Senate, Washington, D. O. 


= 


Dear Siz: I protest against the proposed new tariff act, known as 
House bill 7456, placing a duty on buckwheat, as this would prove a 
bardehip for the consumer, 

espectfully, E. C, MACDONALD. 
oo 


Quincy, Mass., December 10, 1921. 
Hon. Davin I. WaAtsn, 
United States Senator, Massachusetts. 

Dear SENATOR: In connection with proposed new tariff act, known 
as sume bill 7456, paragraph 724, duty on buckwheat, I wish to 
o se its enactment. 
~~ most of this article eomes from Canada, I believe it would im- 
pose * on burden on the public. 

espectfu urs, 
‘ Ts M. T. Svutrvan, 


Quincy, December 10, 1921. 
Hon. Davrp I, Wass. 


Dear Sir: I hereby protest against bill H. R. 7456, paragraph 724, 
in regard to buckwheat, 
Joun CURTIS, 
265 Franklin Street. 


Boston, Mass., December 10, 1921. 
Hon. Senator DAvip I. WALSH, 
Washington, D. C. 

Honorabee Dwar Sig: It has come to my attention that a new tariff, 
known as H. R. 7456, is now before the Senate Finance Committee, 
and that this new tariff relates to duties on grain and its by-products. 
proposing an assessment of 30 cents per 100 pounds on buckwheat and 

5 per cent “ ad valorem ” om bran. 

IT would call your attention to the fact that for at least 20 years 
back there has been no duty whatsoever imposed on buckwheat, and 
no duty on bran up to the emergency tariff act of last Spring, at which 
time a rate of 10 cents per hundred pounds was established. 

It is my contention that the valve of this article is a great factor 
in the domestic life of New Englanders, as it is fed entirely to hens, 
whose number is legion, and means much to our thrifty commen previe. 

May I ask that you use your influence to place no additional hard- 
ship on our farmers, and respectfully suggest that buckwheat be allowed 
to continue to enter free, or, if a duty must be placed, it be placed not 
to exceed 10 cents per hundred pounds, and also that bran be placed 
on the “specific” basis and at a rate not exceeding 10 cents per 
bundredweight, 

The fact that our freight rates are so bigh tend to cause considerable 
difference in the value of these articles between the Middle West and 
our New England States. 

Very respectfully yours, 
WILLARD B. Witson, Manager, 


LywN, Mass., December 9, 1921. 
Hen, Davip I, WALSH, 


United States Senate Chamber, Washington, D. CO. 


Sir: May we call your attention to the tariff act of 1921, wherein it 
io. sages to place a tariff of 30 cents per hundredweight on buck- 
wheat 

Most of the buckwheat used in poultry feeds throughout New England 
has been imported from Camada. As far as we know there never has 
been any duty previously om buckwheat. 

We wish that you would exert your influence to reduce the rate. 
Inasmuch as this is a commodity which is raised in limited quantities 
in this: country, we feel that it is in the interest of reducing the high 
cost of living to allow buckwheat to enter the United States free from 


duty. 
it will be especially beneficia) to New England poultry raisers, 
one of the chief ingredients ef poultry feed. ’ e ates 
Will you kindly try and have buckwheat placed on the free list? 
Respectfully, 
BUTMAN GRAIN Co, 
W. W. Burman. 


Boston, Jenuary 4, 1922. 
Hon. Davin I. Wasa, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Deae. Ste: I wish to call your attention to the following items that 
have come to my notice and protest against the present proposed tariff 
on same: 

Paragraph No. 724: 

I am interested in New England, being a producer as well as a dealer 
in New England products myself, and have the interests of the pro- 
@ucers at heart. New BDngiand does not produee buckwheat, wheat, or 
any of the grains. mentioned in this tariff to any extent; on the other 
hand are large buyers. for the maintenance of their cattle and poult 
Buckwheat is largely fed to poultry in New England and I think shou 
—-* free, as very little is produced in any ef the New England 

a je 

Paragraph No. 731: 

This, relating to bran, etc.,, inners an 

In. ory jud nt an “ ad valorem” duty should not be imposed en any 
of these articles, as it is a _—— to New England and is based, as 
I understand it, on United States valuation. Our prices im: the Hast are 
mueh higher on account of the added freight. In my estimation ether 
an and by-preducts are on a Pacifie basis: Owing to the v 

reight rates new prevailing, the price of bran in New 
_ a Sane has about doubled the value of the same products in 
e Wes 


“ad valorem" duty. 


‘should be on the free list. 


BEEF hry ty 
ues 
W a farmers of ea on fi for the f N England. 
e ust you use your uence for e 
Yours truly, * ee 


A. H. Works. 


ins that we consume in New En 
should take into consideration 
who are 


d we 
needs 
best customers of the West. 


— 


Merprorp, Mass., Decemd 10, 1921. 
Hon, Davip I. WALSH, . =" 


Washington, D. 0. 


Dear Sir: The  peamanel increase of duty on bran and buckwheat 
under new tariff, H. R. 7456, is a hardship om the small poultry raiser, 
and I = stneemenetn opposed to an increase, 


ly yours, 
Ricnarp H. KiMBAtu. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee, . 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment will be 
stated. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I have an amendment 
which the committee directed me to present at this time, on 
page 104, line 13, to strike out “15” and insert “ 20.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Assistant SecreTaky. In paragraph 725, page 104, line 
13, strike out “15” and insert “ 20,” so as to read: 

Corn or maize, including cracked corn, 20 cents per bushel of 56 
pounds. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, may I ask the 
Senator in charge of the bill why he now seeks to increase the 
rate upon corn 334 per cent over the House rate? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will say that I am doing so by the direc- 
tion of the committee. Ordinarily I think that very little bene- 
fit is to be obtained from a duty upon corn. We are the great- 
est corn-raising country in the world, the greatest corn-export- 
ing country in the world, but there have been years in which, 
when we were short of what might be regarded as the home de- 
mand, considerable corn came in from Argentina and other 
countries of the werld and drove the price down. While un- 
der ordinary conditions I do not think it would affect prices in 
the slightest degree, there may be conditions arise, as they have 
arisen. in the past, when we would have a short corn crop, and 
when we would get some benefit from the duty. It is when we 
have a short crop that we are more in need of anything that 
will assist us in getting a better price. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, it is proposed 
to increase by 334 per cent the duty upon corn over the duty 
fixed in the emergency tariff law. Under the Underwood law, 
which preceded the emergency tariff law, corn was on the free 
list: The proposed increase is preposterous. ‘There is abso- 
lutely no justification whatever for increasing the rate of duty 
named by the House. Listen to the statistics: ; 

The domestie production im the fiscal year 1920-21 was over 
8,000,000,000 bushels. The domestic exports were 135,000,000 
bushels and the imports only 91,000 bushels: There is no ques- 
tion of tariff here and there can be no question of revenue be- 
cause there are no imports worthy of mention. There is no 
protection whatever, because there is nothing to affect or inftu- 
ence the domestic price in the way of importation from without 
the domestic market. This is nothing more nor less than a 
paper duty. It illustrates perfectly the attempts made in the 
bill te deceive and mislead the farmers of the West. We are 
asked to increase the duty upon corn and upon barley, both of 
them cereals which are produced in such abundance that we 
are sending them to other parts of the world in large amounts, 
and yet with the admission that the duty will not have any 
influence or effeet. 

I suppose it is of no use to continue to make pretests, but 
it does seem to me we are establishing a very bad precedent. 
If there is one state of facts that should prevent the levying 
of a protective tariff duty it is a state of facts which shows 
that we are exporting from this country the product upon 
which a duty is: proposed. 

I had supposed that the committee would at least be satisfied 
with the excessive duty named in the House bill. Twenty 
cents: per bushel upon corn, a product that comprises such am 
important part of agricultural industry of the country, is 
excessive. There is no excuse and no justification for it. It 
I protest against the deceit, the 


‘fraud, the misrepresentation, and the camouflage which is evi- 
-denced: by even the duties fixed in the House bill, to say noth- 
‘ing of increasing over the House rates the duties upon corn 
‘and other farm products which are: produced and exported in 


} 
i 
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great quantities, and in whieh the record shows there: are prac- 
tically no imports. 

It is very easy for one to understand why it is done, It is 
simply done so that candidates for public office can tell the 
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farmers that they have been given increased protection, so as 
to divert their attention from the excessively high rates: upon 
those products which the farmer has to buy. When the com- 
mittee feels obliged at this late date to increase the duty upon 
corn, it is apparent that they are grasping for the last straw. 
Corn. ought to be on the free list. We are establishing a prece- 
dent which will return some day to plague us. The policy of 
distributing protective tariff duties regardless of the necessity 
for protecting an industry, regardless of any state of facts 
which might wnder some circumstances show that the domestic 
price was being reduced by reason of importations, is wrong. 

Mr. President, I shall take up no more time discussing this 
item, but I do most strenuously object to the raising of the rate, 
and I again ask the chairman of the committee in all candor 
why he thinks it necessary to ask for an increase over the high 
duties fixed in the House bill? At this late hour, after the com- 
mittee had the bill under consideration for months; why does 
he think it necessary to move that the rate on corn be increased 
334 per cent, and that we be asked: to vote for a tariff duty. of 
20 cents per bushel upon corn? What facts have been pre- 
sented in the last few weeks to increase this duty? Is the corn 
industry threatened with foreign competition when there are no 
imports? 

Mr. McCUMBBR. Mr. President, I really think the Senator 
from Massachusetts ought to withdraw his statement that the 
duty is placed upen corn to deceive—that it is camouflage, 
and so forth. JI do not believe the Senator from Massachusetts 
for a single moment believes that anyone in the committee is 
trying to deceive anybedy or trying to make a camouflage of 
this matter. 

The Senator from Massachusetts heard my statement in 
presenting the amendment, and if anybody, farmer or other- 
wise, thinks he will be deceived in the matter in any political 
discussion of the subject, let him read what I now state, 
namely, that I do not think under ordinary: conditions this 
duty will help him one penny. Therefore, he must take that 
fact in connection with it. It will not help him, and it will 
not do any harm as long as we are raising such big crops aS we 
are now raising. 

In the fiseal year 1913-14 we had a very short crop of 
corn, and while it was large as compared with our importations, 
even the 12,000,000 bushels that came from Argentina, shipped 
in «nd going west as far as Indianapolis, and I think some of it 
as far west as Kansas City, when it came into New York 
did have a depressing effect upon prices, and that depressing 
effect on the New York prices reflected: itself in Chicago and 
other great centers. With an immense domestic crop, I think 
that 12,000,000 bushels coming in, if it could come in at all, 
would not have any effeet whatever, but with the rather short 
crop in 1913, if one will look over the daily reports of that 
yeor, he will find that it did to some extent depress the price. 
Unless we again have some such year and: some such similar 
conditions, I look for no help and no benefit) and no harm what- 
ever to come from this duty of 20 cents. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wretts in the chair). 
Toes the Senator from North Dakota yield to the Senator 
from Ohio? 

Mr. McCUMBER. With. pleasure, Mr. President. 

Mr. POMERENE. That being soe, let me ask of the Senator 
from North Dakota two questions in one, and the Senator 
may answer them at the same time. What is the reason for 
increasing this duty to 20 cents over the rate of 15. cents pro- 
vided by the House bill; and, if there was any reason for the 
increase, why not make the rate 25 cents? 

Mr, McCUMBER, The only reason on earth that I can give 
is that the majority of the committee voted to increase the rate 
from 15 cents to 20. cents. I think 15 cents would give us just 
as much benefit as would 20 cents. 

Mr. POMERENE. Who requested the rate to be increased ? 

Mr. MecCUMBER.- I do not now recall, but that was the 
vote of the committee. 

Mr. POMERENE. Did anybody appear from the outside and 
request it? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am not certain, but I think those Sena- 
tors who constitute the “tariff bloc” or the “ farm bloc” or 
something of that character took some hand in these questions 
and presented their desires. Very likely they influenced the 
majority of the committee in raising the duty from 15. cents 
te 20 cents. 

Mr. POMERENE. That is a very frank statement and I 
thank the Senator from North Dakota for it. 

Now, let me ask another question or two. The Senator has 
spoken of the year perhaps of 1914 or 1915, when some corn 
from Argentina went as far west as Indianapolis. Was that 


the year when tliere was: a very early frost in the Corn Belt 
and when corn did not mature? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think so, for we had a short crep, of 
course. 

Mr. POMERENRD. 
short in quality. 

Mr. McCUMBBER. It was shert in bushels as well as in 
quality. 

Mr. POMERENE. Possibly that was so. I remember that 
particularly during that year in. Obio it was necessary to import 
from other States a considerable quantity of corn for seed 
purposes, because the corn we had had not properly matured. 
I do not know the source from which that corn came, but I 
have rather a hazy recollection that some of it came from 
abroad. I am not sure about that. Has the Senator from 
North Dakota any information on that subject? 

Mr. MCCUMBER. We imported, I do not know whether for 
seed or not, during that year, about 12,000,000 bushels of corn. 
I think most of it, however, was for feed, because the price of 
corn was so high here that it permitted the Argentine corn to 
be shipped into the United States. 

Mr. POMERENE. If that corm came in to be used as feed, 
of course, we had it in the form of pork and beef. I did have 
some special knowledge of it at the time; but possibly there 
came in several million bushels of corn of a very inferior grade 
which was used at the starch milis. That may account for a 
part of those importations, though I do not know. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think a greater portion of the imported 
corn was used for feed, but I am not certain. 

Mr. POMERENE, If that corn was used for seed purposes, 
it is clear it would do the farmer more harm than good to have 
to pay a duty upon corn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon the 
amendment offered by the Senator from North Dakota. 

The amendment was agreed te: 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance: was, on 
page 104, paragraph 726, line 17; before the word: “cents.” 
to strike out the numerals “14” and to insert the numeral “ 2,” 
so as to read: 

Par, 726. Macaroni, vermicelli, noodles, and similar alimentary pastes, 
2 cents per pound. 

INTERCHANGEABLE MILEAGE TICKETS. 


Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I wish to call attention 
very briefly, especially of any members. of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce who may be present, to the bill 
(S. 848) to amend section 22 of the act entitled “An act to 
reguiate commerce,” appreved: February 4, 1887, as amended, 
whieh was passed by the Senate, sent to the otrer Hause, con- 
sidered in the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, favorably reported to the House by that eommittee, 
and then passed by the House with certain amendments which 
are now, I believe, on the desk of the Presiding Officer, with a 
message from the House of Representatives, 

I. have had some tonversation with members of the Senate 
Interstate Commerce Committee who particularly interested 
themselves in the bill, From that conversation I have gathered 
that practically there is on the part of any of the members of 
the committee, or of any other Senator with whose views I am 
acquainted, objection to only one of the amendments adapted 
by the House; that is te the amendment of the House striking 
out the word.“ interstate,” on page 1, line 12. That paragraph of 
the bill as it passed the Senate read as follows: 

(2) The commission is directed to require, after notice and hearing, 
each carrier by rail, subject. te this act, to issue at such offices as may 
be prescribed by the commission joint interchangeable mileage tickets 
at a just and reasonable rate per mile good for interstate passenger 
carriage upon the passenger trains of amy and all other carriers by rail 
subject to this act. 

As I have stated, the House struck out the word “ interstate,” 
so that it would read: 

Interchangeable mileage tickets-— : 

Leaving out certain other amendments adopted by the 
House— 
at a just and reasonable rate per mile, good for passenger carriage 
upon the passenger trains of any and all other carriers by rail subject 
to this act, 

As I understand, the objection certain members of the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce of the. Senate have is that 
striking out the word.“ interstate” before the words “ passen- 
ger carriage,” thereby, at least nominally, making the bill 
apply merely to State rates, or intrastate rates, as the technical 
term is, would make the act unconstitutienal, for they claim 
that the jurisdiction of Congress only extends to interstate 
commerce, which, of course, is. true. But, Mr. President, it 
seems to me that the apprehension of those Senators who fear 
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that this amendment will make the act unconstitutional are not 
well founded, if I may say so, for this reason, that when the 
act, if it shall become an act, provides that interchangeable 
mileage tickets shall be issued for passenger carriage upon pas- 
senger trains without specifying whether it is State or inter- 
state commerce to which it is intended to apply by necessary 
implication it would apply only to such passenger transporta- 
tion as to which Congress has jurisdiction to legislate. It can 
not apply to anything else. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I think the Senator is cor- 
rect about that, if the elimination of the word does not prac- 
tically prohibit that construction, I am not clear about that. 
I should like the Senator’s idea. On what trains does the bill 
say the interchangeable mileage tickets shall be good? 

Mr. POINDEXTER, As amended by the House, it would 
read: 

Good for passenger carriage upon passenger trains of all carriers by 
rail subject to this act. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. 
that. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Of course, Mr. President, Congress has 
jurisdiction to legislate with regard to passenger service in in- 
terstate commerce, and interstate commerce undoubtedly is in- 
cluded in the language of the bill as it passed the House. So 
it seems to me that the utmost extent to which any judicial 
tribunal or any administrative tribunal, being in this case the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, could go would be to restrict 
the application and administration of the act to that branch of 
commerce over which Congress has jurisdiction. I fail to see 
how the act could be rendered unconstitutional merely because 
the language of the act, under a certain construction, might be 
made to apply to transportation within the State over which 
Congress did not have jurisdiction, while it likewise could be 
made to apply to commerce over which Congress does have 
jurisdiction. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, when did the Senator 
change his view about this matter? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I am not aware that I have changed 
my view about it; I do not recall that I have. 

Mr. POMERENE. Am I not rightly informed that the Sena- 
tor said to the Interstate Committee of the House that the 
word to which he has referred was inserted in the bill because 
the committee itself had doubt as to whether it would be consti- 
tutional if that word were not in the law? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. No; the Senator is not exactly cor- 
rect about that. I think probably what the Senator is referring 
to may be the statement which I myself made to him. I will 
state exactly what occurred in the committee of the House of 
Representatives when I went before them to ask for the favor- 
able consideration of the bill. On being questioned by a member 
of the committee as to the purpose of the Senate in putting 
this word into the biil at that place, my answer to the member 
of the committee was that I presumed it was put there to re- 
move any question as to the constitutionality of the act, and I 
still assume that that was the purpose. But, Mr. Fresident, I 
do not think that the distinguished Senator from Ohio can con- 
strue that remark as being equivalent to saying that it was my 
opinion, if the word was not there, that the act would be uncon- 
stitutional. 

Mr. POMERENE. Well, Mr. President, of course I do not 
profess to say what the’ workings of the Senator’s mind were 
then or are now, but that word was put in there, as I recall, 
because it was felt that Congress had no right to require rail- 
roads to receive mileage tickets in intrastate traffic. I know 
the pressure that is being brought to put this measure through 
right away. There are some gentlemen here now who are 
pressing for the immediate adoption of the House amendments. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I am going to conclude 
my remarks in a very short time. If the Senator’s purpose is 
to make an extended stafement I would prefer that he do so 
after I conclude. 

Mr. POMERENE. Very well; I will conclude what I desire 
to say in my own time later on. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, my purpose in referring 
to this measure is with the hope that there may be an agree- 
ment on the part of Members of the Senate to lay aside tempo- 
rarily the consideration of the tariff bill, to take up Senate bill 
848, and to concur in the amendments of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, so as to allow this measure to become a law. For 
a long time, ever since the railroads were turned back to their 
owners after the period of Government operation, there has been 
an effort to reestablish the former practice of issuing inter- 
changeable mileage books. Of course, it is anticipated and 
hoped that when that practice is resumed the passenger rate for 
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which these books will be sold, upon what is practically a 
wholesale plan of the sale of transportation, will be lower than 
the regular rate. The bill does not require that. The bill 
leaves the question as to the rate to be determined by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

Mr. President, the House is about to adjourn or take a re- 
cess until some time in August, and it was my hope that the 
objection based entirely upon the proposition which I have just 
stated—the fear that the striking out of this word may render 
this act unconstitutional—might be waived and that the Senate ° 
might concur in the amendments, which otherwise make no sub- 
stantial change in the bill as it passed the Senate, and allow this 
bill to become a law before the recess of the House, which will 
otherwise delay the enactment of it for a period of some weeks, 
if not months, so that the country, and particularly those whose 
daily business requires them practically every day to travel from 
one point to another, may get the benefit of this convenience and 
of this advantage which they have been so long seeking. 

It is only for that purpose that I present the matter to the 
Senate, particularly to the members of the Interstate Commerce 
Committee, and call attention to the fact that the House report 
is here, that it is lying upon the desk, and that the one objection 
to which I have referred is the only obstacle, so far as I know, 
to its becoming a law to-day, and to ask, if possible, that we 
may have consideration for it. If the objections which I refer 
to could be favorably disposed of or waived by the Senators who 
entertain them, I will seek an opportunity a little later to ask 
unanimous consent to take up this measure and act upon it. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, this bill has been in the 
House for several months. It was passed on yesterday. <A 
change has been made along the line indicated by the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. PoInpExTEeR]. The Senator from Wash- 
ington came to me a little while ago, probably two hours ago, 
and there was a conference of three or four members of the 
Interstate Commerce Committee. Three of them were together, 
and, as I understood the chairman of the committee, he had 
serious doubts about its constitutionality. Another member 
of the committee said that he had doubts about it. I have 
doubts about it. The Senator from Washington asks me to 
waive my doubts. My doubts are based upon the constitutional 
objection, 

I think I remember that I took an oath to support the Con- 
stitution of the United States. I do not know how I can 
waive that objection. I have asked that this matter might go 
over until I could have an opportunity to investigate it further. 
I have been reading the Recorp. Only one or two Members of the 
House discussed the constitutional question, and that is the ques- 
tion we have been considering. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has jurisdiction over interstate commerce. The ques- 
tion before the Senate is this: Can the Congress of the United 
States and can the Interstate Commerce Commission require a 
railroad to accept one of these mileage tickets in purely intra- 
state business, let us say going from Columbus to. Dayton, 
Ohio, or from Omaha to Lincoln, Nebr.? 

Perhaps that is not of very much concern to some Senators. 
I think I ought to have a few hours to look into this question, 
in view of the fact that at least three Senators to my certain 
knowledge, members of this committee who have given a great 
deal of study to it, have serious doubts about it. 

That is the question. It may be that later on I shall be con- 
tent to have a vote upon it. As I feel now I shall vote against 
it because of its unconstitutional form. I fear the issuance of 
mileage books to the extent we have authority to do it. I 
understand that there is a certain convenience attached to these 
mileage books, and I shall be glad to have travelers get the 
benefit of mileage books to use where and when they can, but 
I can not brush aside my own views in the trivial way sug- 
gested under my conception of my duty here. 

With equal vigor the insistence was made in the first place 
that all mileage tickets should be sold at the rate of 24 cents 
a mile, regardless of whether the actual cost would be 8 cents 
or 4 cents or 5 cents per mile, and when I talked to some of the 
gentlemen who were here in the interest of the bill I found 
it had not even occurred to them that there was any doubt 
about the constitutionality of a law of that kind. 

It seems to me that this matter can be delayed for a few 
hours longer until we can look into that question and determine 
what we want to do about it. That is what I am asking for, 
and that is all that I am asking for. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, this is a very important mat- 
ter. May I ask the Senator from Washington, who just pre- 
ceded the Senator from Ohio, whether the House contemplates 
adjourning this afternoon? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I understand that the House will ad- 
journ this afternoon or this evening. 
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Mr. HARRISON. It seems to me that in a matter ‘of ‘this im- 
portance the House could very well afford to stay over until 
to-morrow, so that if the Senate takes favorable action upon 
this ‘bill it can then be signed by the Speaker and ‘become a 
law before August 15, to which time, I believe, the House ‘is to 
adjourn. I am very sorry to hear that the House is going to 
adjourn with important"legislation like this ‘pending, and other 
bills that are coming over. 

Mr. POMPRENE. Mr. President, just a sentence or two for 
the consideration of ‘those who care to think over the matter. 

Necessarily the Senate passed this bill providing that these 
mileage books should be ‘used ‘in interstate travel. Under the 
Constitution I do not know how ‘we could have phrased it 
otherwise, Apparently the House 4id not want to limit it to 
interstate commerce, but ‘they wanted to-extend it to intrastate 
commerce. Therefore they struck out the word “ interstate,” 
making it apply to both interstate ‘and imtrastate commerce. 

Mr, POINDEXTER. Mr. President, may I imterrupt the Sen- 
ator a ‘moment? 

Mr. ‘POMBRENE. Yes. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I infer from what I have read of the 
rather limited debate on the subject ‘in the House that the in- 
tention of the Members who were responsible for that amend- 
ment of course was not to extend ‘the act ‘to any commerce of 
which Congress has not jurisdiction, but was, by striking out 
the word “interstate,” to allow the act to apply to intrastate 
passenger traffic to whatever extent Congress has a right to 
make it apply. It has been held’a number of times by the Su- 
preme ‘Court in passing upon ‘acts of Congress that in certain 
cases. and under certain conditions—us in the Shreveport case, 
for instance, as in the Wisconsin rate ease—Congress may con- 
trol merely intrastate.or State rates when it becomes necessary 
to do so in the regulation or protection of interstate cammerce. 
If the word “ interstate’’ were put there, I thimk it is the idea 
of some Members of the House ‘that it might exclude these cases 
of intrastate or merely State rates in which Congress might 
have a right to interpose its regulation so as to make it apply 
to all of those cases. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, let me say just one word 
further, ‘and ‘then I will yield the floor. 

Of course, the interpretation which the Senator places upon 
the conduct of the House may be correct. I can ‘not look into 
the minds of the House Members to ascertain what they may 
be; but, under the phraseology of this bill as it now is before 
the Senate, it must follow that the ‘holder of one of these 
tickets would feel that he had the right to tender it, if he were 
making a purely ‘intrastate trip. 

If ‘we do not have power to make railroads accept these 
mileage tickets in intrastate travel, I do not want the passenger 
to be deceived into the belief that he has the right to use inter- 
state transportation in intrastate travel. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary desires to read 
a communication to the Senate. 

The Secretary, Mr. George A. Sanderson, read as follows: 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D. C., June 30, 1922. 
To the Senate: 


Being temporarily absent from the Senate, I appoint Hon. Wester L. 
JoNnsS, a Senator from the State of Washington, to perform the duties.of 
the Chair this legislative day. 

ALBERT B. CUMMINS, 
President pro tempore, 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Over- 
hue, its enrolling clerk, announced ‘that the House had agreed 
to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 11214) au- 
thorizing the President to scrap certain vessels in conformity 
with the provisions of the treaty to limit naval armament, and 
for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
bill (S. 3396) creating the positions of Second Assistant Secre- 
tary and private secretary in the Department of Labor. 

The message further announced that the House had passed the 
following bills, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: : 

H. R. 12092. An act granting the consent of Congress to ‘the 
Louisiana Development Co. to construct.a bridge across the Red 
River at or near Grand Ecore, La. ; 

H. R. 12120. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county eourt ‘of Lafayette County, ‘in ‘the ‘State of Missouri, to 
construct abridge across the Missouri River; and 

Hi. 'R. 12121. An act granting the ‘consent of Congress to the 
eounty court of Saline County, in the State of Missouri, to con- 
struct a bridge across the Missouri River. 


The message also #mnounced that the House had agreed to the 
report of the committee on conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 12090) making appropriations to supply deficiencies tn 


‘appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1922, and prior 


fiseal years, supplemental appropriations for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1923, and for other purposes; that the House had 
receded fronr its disagreement to the amendments of the Senate 
numbered 16 and 39 to the said bill; that the House had receded 
from its disagreement to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 28 and 88 and concurred therein-each with an amendment, 
in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate, and that'the 
House insisted upon its disagreement to the amendments of the 
Senate nambered 31 ‘and 42. 
: ENBOLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills, and they were thereupon 
signed by the Presiding Officer (Mr. Jones of Washington) as 
Acting President pro tempore: 

S. 1038. An act regulating the issuance of checks, drafts, and 
etn for the payment ef money within the District of Colum- 

ia; 

8. 3396. An act creating the positions of Second Assistant Seec- 
retary and private secretary in the Department of Labor; 

S$. 8425. An aet to continue certain land offices, and for other 
purposes; and 

H. R. 11244. An act authorizing the construction of a bridge 
across White River, in the State of Arkansas. 


DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I present the cenference re- 
port upen the deficiency appropriation bill and ask for its 
adoption. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, Wixis in the chair). The 
report will be read: 

The report was read, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses.on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
12090) making appropriations to supply deficiencies in appro- 
priations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1922. and prior 
fiscal years, supplemental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1923, and for other purposes, having met, after 
full and free comference have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 13, 13, 
32, 33, 37, 45, 46, and 48. . 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7,8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 17, 
23, 24, 25, 26,27, 20, 30, 34, 85, 36, 40, 41, 43, 44, 47, 49, 50, 51,52, 
538, 54, 55, 56, 57, 58, and 59, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1. and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: “: Pro- 
vided, That the appropriation for the public printing and binding 
for the fiscal year 1922 is made available during the 
fiscal year 1923 for payment of the cost of constructing neees- 
sary tunnels and conduits, laying pipes and cables, and for all 
other expenses, including labor and materials, necessary to eou- 
nect the Capitol power plant with the Government Printing 
Office for the purposes herein provided:”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 14: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 14, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 7 of 
the matter inserted by said amendment strike out “ years 1922 
and” and imsert in lieu thereof the word “year”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 15: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senaie numbered 15, 
and agree to the same with:an amendment as follows: Im line 8 
of the matter inserted by said amendment strike out “$150,000 ” 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: “fiscal year 1923, 
$100,000”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 19: That the Honse recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of ‘the Senate numbered 19, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike 
eut line T:of the matter inserted by said amendment and insert 
im Meu thereof ithe fdllowing: “$30,000; im all, ‘$75;850"; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment ‘numbered 20: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 20, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
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of the number proposed insert “seventeen”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 21: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 21, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the number proposed insert “eighty-two”; and the Senate 
agreed to the same. 

Amendment numbered 22: That the, House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 22, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert “ $212,596.67”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

The committee of conference have not agreed on Senate 
amendments numbered 16, 28, 31, 38, 39, and 42. 

F. BE. WARREN, 

CHARLES CURTIS, 

Lee S. OVERMAN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


Martin B. MAppEN, 

D. R. ANTHONY, Jr., 

JosEPH W. ByYRrns, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. WARREN. I move the adoption of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the report. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, before that motion is put, 
may I ask how much is the total amount carried by this defi- 
ciency bill? 

Mr. WARREN. Forty-two million two hundred and some 
thousand dollars. 

Mr. HARRISON. This is the fourth or the third deficiency 
bill? . 

Mr. WARREN. It is the third, and in this bill nearly $30,000,- 
000 is for the refund of internal-revenue taxes collected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the report. 

The report was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the action 
of the House on certain amendments, which was read, as follows: 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 30, 1922. 


Resolwed, That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 16 and 39 to the bill (H. R. 12090) en- 
titled “An act making appropriations to supply deficiencies in appro- 
priations for the fiscal year ones June 30, 1922, and prior fiscal years, 
supplemental appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, 
and for other purposes,” and concur therein. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 28 and concur therein with an amendment, as 
follows : 

In lieu of the matter proposed by said amendment insert: 


“ NAVAL BSTABLISHMENT. 


“ Scrapping of naval vessels: For necessary expenses in connection 
with the care and preservation of ships whose construction has been 
suspended pending the taking effect of the treaty limiting naval arma- 
ment, and for expenses of handling, preserving, and inventorying ma- 
terial on hand or in course of fabrication for said vessels, and toward 
payment of bills of subcontractors for material already completed for 
the vessels, fiscal year 1923, $5,000,000.” 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 38 and concur therein with an amendment, as 
follows: 

Preceding the matter inserted by said amendment, insert the follow- 
ing center heading: 

“ PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE,” 


That the House insist upon its disagreement to the amendments of 
the Senate numbered 31 and 42. 

Mr. WARREN. There were six matters in disagreement in 
the report just made frum the committee of conference, and it 
appears that the House insists on its disagreement to two amend- 
ments, one of them numbered 31, regarding the payment to the 
heir of the former minister to Bolivia. I move that the Senate 
recede from its amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. WARREN. The same applies to amendment numbered 
42, the Boston, Mass., assistant treasury matter. I make the 
same mot’on in regard to that amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Will the Senator please state 
whether that is the amendment offered by my colleague last 
night? 

Mr. WARREN. It is. The conferees on the part of the 
House would not agree to it without taking it to the House. 
They took it to the House, and the House would not agree. I 
have consulted since with the Senator’s colleague, and we have 
agreed that we shall have to reach it in another way. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think it was very unfor- 
tunate that that amendment was not agreed to, because it was 


most meritorious and should have been approved, without any 
question, 

Mr. WARREN. As to amendment numbered 16, relating to the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, the House has re- 
ceded. That is true also of amendment numbered 39, relating to 
the Federal Farm Loan Board. That takes care of four of the 
amendments, One of the remaining amendments, No. 28, re- 
lated to the scrapping of naval vessels. The House conferees 
agreed to the amount, but have asked us to strike out certain 
words, to which the Senate conferees are willing to accede. 
Therefore I move that the amendment of the House to the 
amendment of the Senate be concurred in. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. WARREN, I also move that the Senate concur in the 
govenseoent of the House to the amendment of the Senate 

0. le 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr, WARREN. Mr. President, I think I ought to say in 
connection with the appropriation bills, the last of which for 
the present year we have just passed, that I congratulate the 
Senate and the House on the establishment of the Budget sys- 
tem, which has been of great use to the Appropriations Com- 
mittees. I want also to congratulate both bodies on the fact 
that we have completed the business of the year before the 
end of the fiscal year for the first time in some years. I think 
we have reason to believe that we may proceed to improve even 
upon what we have accomplished this year along the lines of 
close observance of the Budget law, as we have understood it, 
with the modifications and amendments which the committees 
of the Senate and the House have seen fit to make as to reduc- 


_ tions, and we have made many of them. 


MISSOURI RIVER AND RED RIVER BRIDGES. 


The following bills from the House of Representatives were 
severally read twice by their titles and referred to the com- 
mittee on commerce: 

H.R. 12092. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Louisiana Development Co. to construct a bridge across the 
Red River at or near Grand Ecore, La.; 

H. R. 12120. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county court of Lafayette County, in the State of Missouri, 
to construct a bridge across the Missouri River; and 

H. R. 12121. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county court of Saline County, in the State of Missouri, to 
construct a bridge across the Missouri River. 

Mr. CALDER. These bills are in the usual form. From the 
Committee on Commerce I report back favorably without 
amendment the bill (H.R.12092), granting the consent of 
Congress to the Louisiana Development Co, to construct a 
bridge across the Red River at or near Grand Ecore, La., 
and I ask unanimous consent for its present consideration. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and it was read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the Louisiana Development Co. and its successors and assigns, 
to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto 
across Red River at a point suitable to the interests of navigation at 
or near Grand Ecore, in the parish of Natchitoches, State of Louisiana, 
in accordance with the provisions of the act entitled “An act to 
regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” approved 
March 23, 1906. 

Sec, 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. CALDER. From the Committee on Commerce, I report 
back favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 12120) 
granting the consent of Congress to the county court of Lafayette 
County, in the State of Missouri, to construct a bridge across 
the Missouri River, and I ask unanimous consent for its pres- 
ent consideration 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and it was read as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to 
the county court of Lafayette County, in the State of Missouri, to 
construct, maintain, and operate gq bridge and approaches thereto 
across the Missouri River at a point suitable to the interests of navi- 

ation, at or near the town of Waverly, in the county of L: fayette and 
Etate of Missouri, in accordance with the provisions of the act en- 
titled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable 
waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 

Src. 2. at the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. CALDER. From the Committee on Commerce, I report 
back favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 12121) 
granting the consent of Congress to the county court of Saline 
County, in the State of Missouri, to construct a bridge across 
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the Missouri River, and I ask unanimous consent for its pres- 
ent consideration. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and it was read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hegehy, granted to 
the county court of Saline County, in the State of issouri, to 
construct, maintain, and operate a besos and es thereto 
across the Missouri River at a point suitable to the interests of navi- 
gation at or near the city of Miami, in the county of Saline and State 
of Missouri, in accordance with the provisions of the act entitled | An 
act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” ap- 
proved March 23, 1906. 

Sec, 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The bill was reported ‘o the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT PARIS, TEX. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, there is a bill on the cal- 
endar, Hote bill 11298, which I would like to have passed, so 
that it can go to the House before the House recesses. It is a 
bill amending existing law which authorizes the construction 
of a public building at Paris, Tex., so as to authorize and 
empower the Secretary of the Treasury to acquire a new site 
for same by exchanging therefor land and property now owned 
by the United States Government in said city, and to authorize 
the erection on said new site, when acquired, of a public build- 
ing suitable for post-office purposes, and for other purposes. 
It provides merely for an exchange of building sites in Paris, 
Tex., and carries no appropriation. The Secretary of the 
Treasury has investigated the matter and finds that the ex- 
change would be to the advantage of the Government. I ask 
for the immediate consideration of the bill. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield to the Senator for that purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds with an 
amendment, on page 2, line 11, to strike out “Glick” and to 
insert in lieu thereof.“ Click,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That existing law authorizing the Secretary of the 

Treasury to expend $170,000 “for the purpose of supplying the neces- 
sary building for the Federal court, post office, and other Government 
offices at Paris, Tex.,” be, and the same is hereby, amended so as to 
authorize and empower the Secretary of the Treasury, in his discretion, 
to exchange and convey-to the city of Paris, Tex., by the usual quit- 
claim deed, the present Federal building and so much of the site thereof 
in the city of Paris, Tex., bounded as follows: Fronting 123.07 feet, 
more or less, on the east side of North Church Street, and extending 
eastwardly of that width along the south side of East Houston Street 
107.04 feet, more or less, for the title in fee simple to the site known 
as the Young Men’s Christian Association property, together with the 
adjoining site known as the Click lot, bounded as follows: Fronting 
216 feet, more or less, on the west side of North Twenty-third Street 
and extending eastwardly between the south side of Hast Houston 
Street and the north side of Lamar Street 71 feet, more or less: Pro- 
vided, That the United States shall have the right to occupy the 
resent Federal building, free of cost, until the new Federal building 
s ready for occupancy. That upon said new site, when acquired as 
aforesaid, the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to eause to be erected a suitable and commodious build- 
ing, including fireproof vaults, heating and ventilating apparatus, ap- 
proaches, etc., complete, for the use and accommodation of the post 
office, at not to exceed the limit of cost above stated, and said build- 
ing shall be so constructed that accommodations for the United States 
courts and other Government offices may be provided at a later date at 
an increase in the limit of cost to be hereafter fixed. The general 
annual appropriations for the mugen, mechanical equipment, mainte- 
nance, and operation of public buildings under the control of the 
Treasury Department shall be available for the present Federal building 
in said city so long as said building shall be occupied by the Govern- 
ment. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


FRANK GRYGLA,. 


Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent for the immediate consideration of Senate bill 910, for 
the relief of Frank Grygla. This bill has been very carefully 


considered by the Committee on Claims, and, briefly stated, it | 


provides for the payment to this former employee of the Gov- 
ernment in the Alaskan service the amount which he would 
have earned had he not been suspended without cause. He was 
suspended under charges, and the fullest investigation de- 
veloped the fact that he was not guilty. The report in his 
favor was unanimous, and the Committee on Claims recom- 
mends that this small amount, something like $600, be paid to 
his heirs at law. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
bill for the information of the Senate. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is ae authorized and directed to pay to the heirs of Frank Grygla, 
deceased, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
Priated, the sum of $669.71 for salary as special agent of the Gen- 
eral Land Office for the period October 15, 1901,- to May 3, 1902, 
being at the rate of 1,200 per_asnum, such salary having been with- 
held on account of his suspension from duty by an order of the de- 
partment to investigate charges against him which were not sustained 
and from which he was entirely exonerated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the im- 
mediate consideration of the bill? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I do not desire to object to the bill on 
its merits, but I ask the Senator from Georgia if he believes 
that the bill in the form in which it is reported is in line with 
the rule of the Senate. As I heard it read, it directs the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to pay a certain sum of money to the 
heirs of this person. Is that an appropriation? 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. I am not familiar with the rules 
of the Senate, as the Senator from New York well knows, being a 
comparatively new Member of the body, but no suggestion was 
made in the Committee on Claims that the proceeding was 
irregular. It would seem to be altogether in conformity with 
the established practice. 

The sum and substance of it is that this man Grygla was con- 
nected with the Government work in Alaska, and somebody pre- 
ferred charges against him. He was suspended while those 
charges were being investigated, and the fullest investigation 
resulted in his complete exoneration. Therefore the committee 
thought that he ought to have the salary which would have 
been paid to him had he not been suspended under these false 
charges. The man having died in the meanwhile, the committee 
recommends the appropriation of this money to his family. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


FIFTY-SIXTH ANNUAL ENCAMPMENT, GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC. 


Mr. CAPPER. From the Committee on Printing I report back 
favorably House Concurrent Resolution 36 and ask unanimous 
consent for its immediate consideration. 

The concurrent resolution was read and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That there shall be printed as a House document 1,500 copies of the 
journal of the Fifty-sixth National Encampment of the Grand Army 
of the Republic for the year 1922. not to exceed $1,700 in cost, with 
illustrations, 1,000 copies of which shall be for the use of the House 
and 500 copies for the use of the Senate. 


F. E. TAYLOR AND B. C. BROOM. 


Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, while we are taking up bills 
from the calendar I do not believe I have asked unanimous 
consent for the passage of a bill on the calendar at this session, 
and I am going to ask it now. I ask unanimous consent for the 
immediate consideration of House bill 8767, for the relief of 
F. E. Taylor and B. C. Broom. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Let it be reported. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
bill. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to F. E. Taylor the sum of $565 as 
compensation for personal injuries and damages to horse and buggy 
sustained by being run into from the rear by a United States Army 
truck belonging to Company 47, then stationed at Camp Greene, Char- 
lotte, N. C.; and to B. C. Broom the sum of $50 as compensation for 
personal injuries sustained in the same manner. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I make the same inquiry that I did 
with respect to the bill the passage of which was achieved at 
the request of the Senator from Georgia. If this is not an ap- 
propriation of money from the Treasury, I do not know what it 
is. The rules of the Senate provide that an appropriation bill 
shall be reported by the Committee on Appropriations alone. 

Mr. OVERMAN. We have passed hundreds of bills like this, 
bills in the same language, which came from the Committee on 
Claims. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I would like to have the opinion of the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoot] on this matter, because we 


Is there objection to the pres- 
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must know what we are doing. I want to know whether the 
rule is to apply to claim bills. Is this an appropriation or not? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say that if the bill passes and becomes 
a law the amount will have to be paid out of the Treasury of 
the United States. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator from New York wants to know 
whether under the rules every claim bill of this kind has to go 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. SMOOT. Qh, no; that has not been the policy of Con- 
gress. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Under our rule, I think not. 

Mr. SMOOT. Claims bills go to the Claims Committee, and 
if they pass they become the law without any reference to the 
Committee on Appropriations whatever. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Under what provision of the rule is 
that done? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is a claims bill and the Committee on 
Claims was organized to consider claims. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is perfectly true. The Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs was organized for the purpose of con- 
sidering military legislation, but it and all the other standing 
comiittees of the Senate have given up the prerogative of 
reporting appropriation bills. Instead of reporting direct ap- 
propriations, they report bills framed in such a way as merely 
to authorize the appropriations. Then at a later time the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations makes the actual appropriations if it 
deems it wise. These claims bills do more than merely author- 
ize; they direct, and the Committee on Appropriations has no 
part in the procedure; and yet the rules of the Senate say that 
no appropriation shall be reported except from the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

Mr. OVERMAN. 
priation bills, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It says any appropriation. 

Mr. HARRISON. Our rule further says that the Committee 
on Appropriations can not report claims not authorized by law. 
These claims are not authorized by law. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will read the pro- 
vision of the rule that does govern such cases: 

All general appropriation bills shall be referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations, and no amendments shal] be received to guy general 
appropriation bill the effect of which will be to increase an appropria- 
tion already contained in the bill, or to add a new item of appropria- 
tion, unless it be made to earry out the provisions of some existing 
law, or treaty stipulation, or act, or resolution previously poened by the 
Senate during that session; or unless the same be moved by direction 
of a standing or select committee of the Senate, or proposed in pur- 
suance of an estimate submitted in accordance with law. 

The language is “all general appropriations.” Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICEHR. The Senater will state the 
parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr, POINDEXTER. Under the ruling of the Chair can the 
Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation report to the Senate 
a bill appropriating money out of the Treasury for the develop- 
ment of an irrigation project? Would that have to be in a gen- 
eral appropriation bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the present occupant of the 
chair should then be in the chair, he would rule upon that 
question when it was presented. That question is not now 
‘before the Senate. 

Mr, POINDEXTER. The Chair then rules that the Commit- 
tee on Claims can report appropriation bills which are not gen- 
eral appropriation bills? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The point of order has not 
been raised, but the Chair is of the opinion that the bill under 
consideration does not come within the rule, it being not a gen- 
eral appropriation bill. Is there objection to the consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


THE TARIFF. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes, 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I send to the desk and 
ask to have read a letter from the Everett Pulp & Paper Co. 
relative to a duty on chemical pulp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Washington 
asks unanimous consent for the reading of the letter. Without 
objection it will be read as requested. 


I think that only refers to general appro- 


JUNE 30, 


The letter was read as follows: 


Bvererrt Powe & Paper Co., 
Everett, Wash., June 28, 1922. 
Hon, MILes PoINDexTeER, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. 0. 


Dpas Ste: We understand that the Senate Finance Committee now 
propose to put chemical pulp on free list, 

As first agreed on, it was to have some. slight protection by a duty- 
of 5 per cent, but we judge the action of the committee in changing 
chemical pulp to the free list is due to pressure from the newspaper 

ublishers who, in spite of the advocacy of protection for American 
ndustries by those who believe in Republican policies, are willing to 
sacrifice an important industry in this country for their own selfish 
short-sighted interests, which will eventually — the production of 
er pulp in the hands of the Canadians, Scandinavians, and Ger- 
mans. 

The manufacture of chemical pulp at Oregon City, Salem, Oreg.; Port 
Angeles, Camas, Spokane, and Everett, ash., is an important and 
growing industry on the Pacific coast, and is entitled at least to the 
Small amount of protection asked for, viz, 5 per cent, and we trust the 
proposeu action of the Senate committee will not be taken. 


Yours very truly, 
A. H, B. Jorpan, Vice President. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I want to have 
a letter read which I have received from a merchant at Habana, 
Cuba, and a letter of introduction from the ex-mayor of one of 
the cities of Massachusetts, who is engaged in the manufacture 
of paper. ‘The letters illustrate how the export business in this 
country is going to be affected by the imposition of these high 
tariff duties. I ask that both letters may be read. 

There being no objection, the letters referred to were read 
as follows: 

WHitmMore MANUFACTURING CO, 
Holyoke, Mass., April 15, 1988. 
Hon. Davin I. Wasa, 
Senate Building, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Senator: This will introduce to you Mr. Garrett H. Smith, 
the, United States representative of the Compania Litografica de la 

abana. 

The said company have been one of our most valued customers, and 
one business with them has gone into many bundreds of thousands of 

ollars. 

Mr. Smith desires to bring some matters to your attention, and [ 
trust that you will find it convenient to grant him an interview of 
sufficient time that he may lay his case before you. 

Thanking you for any courtesies extended to Mr. Smith, [ am 

Very truly yours, 
Joun J. Warra 


{Compania Litografica de la Habana, Habana, Cuba.} 


New Yorn, June 23, 1922. 
Hon. Davin I, WALSH, 
Senate Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: As you will note, I am the United States and Canadian 
representative of the Compania Litografica de la Habana. We import 
into this country for the cigar manufacturers cigar labels and cigar 
bands, and the extent of aur importation is about $100,000 a year. 
Qur work is Considered the most beautiful produced anywhere, and a 
great many of the cigar manufacturers like to dress their packages as 
handsomely as it is possivle to do. In having handsome packages, they 
compete in appearance with the imported Habana cigar preeneee. 

If the contemplated duty, according to the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. of the House and the Finance Committee of the Senate, goes into 
effect it will close us out from acorns. business in the Unt States 
and cause a great deal of hardship to the cigar manufacturers, who will 
then either be compelled to buy German work or work made in the 
United States at the price nereed them. 

As you will note from the letter of introduction, we buy all of the 
raw waterials in the United States, and we are, therefore, just as 
much an addition to keeping the laboring man in the United States 
employed as if we had our factories in this country, besides paying an 
import duty to the Federal Government. 

Our. purehases of raw materials from the different manufacturers ia 
the States amounts to about half a million dollars a year, and we 
believe that we are entitled to attention and consideration and not be 
eliminated from this market. We never have competed, nor have we 
tried to compete, with the prices of the domestic manufacturers, and 
we are in an entirely different class from the German tmporters who 
wanes all prices of work and do compete with the domestic manufac- 

urers, 

The tariff schedules on lithographed labels and bands is not drawn 
up on the proper basis, which I have duly reported to the Hon. Sena- 
tor CaLpur, of New York, who very kindly referred me to the Tariff 
Commission, and we have made an entire explanation to thém. Before 
any change of tariffs is made on cigar labels and oa, bands, thorough 
investigation of respective costs and selling prices uld be made, and 
due allowance should be made so that the Cuban goods are not taxed 
beyond a certain limit. The tariff for Cuban goods should in no way 
be the same as on German goods because the German lithographers 
manufacture all their own raw materials, or rather purchase them in 
their own country, where we purchase them here in the United States, 
pay a duty. on them going into Cuba, and pay a further duty on them 
coming back into the States. 

To reiterate and bring this matter vividly to your attention, we 
import into this country only about $100,000 worth a year and we 

chase about half a million dollars worth of raw materials a year te 
Be chipped to Cuba. It would not be right to force the purchasing of 
these raw materials in other markets, 

Upen thorough investigation you will tind this of sufficient impor- 
tance to warrant your personal action. 

Very truly yours, 
Gapeerr H. Smcra. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I ask that the letters be re- 


ferred to the Finance Committee. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. The next amendment of the Committee on Finance 
will be stated. 

The Assistant Secretary. On page 104, paragraph 726, on 
line 17, the committee proposes to strike out “14” and imsert 
“2.” so-as to read: 

Par. 726. Macaroni, vermicelli, 
pastes, 2 cents per pound. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, the Senate 
committee amendment increases the duty from 14 cents, as 
named in the House bill, to 2 cents a pound. Under the Under- 
wood law these products were dutiable at 1 cent per pound and 
under the Payne-Aldrich law at 1} cents per pound. The present 
bill provides a further increase to 2 cents, an increase of 333 
per cent in the rate, 

The production in the United States in 1920 was about 
450,000,000 pounds, and we imported only 800,000 pounds, less 
than three-tenths of 1 per cent of the domestic production. The 
imports.come mostly from France and Italy. During the war 
our production of these articles was increased, and virtually 
supplied the domestic market. The Italian product commands 
a small price premium. Italy, however, imports durum wheat 
from the United States, and the Italian product, therefore, pays 
freight from and to the United States. Here we have another 
situation restricting our export business to foreign countries. 
Macaroni is made from American wheat. The American wheat 
is purchased from the American farmer, carried across the 
ocean, made into macaroni, and shipped back here and sold to 
the Italian people of the United States. 

If this duty results in shutting out, as is intended and con- 
templated, the little macaroni that comes here from Italy, it 
means that the American wheat, which is purchased by the 
manufacturers and makers of macaroni in Italy, will lose these 
eustomers in Italy. Surely this is another one of the many 
eases in this bill where there is no tariff question involved, 
where there is no revenue to speak of, and where there is no 
occasion for a protective duty. This increased duty can not be 
defended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 
the chair). The question is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I want to put in the REcorp 
at this point a few figures. In 1910 we imported 118,000,000 
pounds of the products just under consideration. In 1914 we 
imported 129,876,000 pounds. The duty collected in 1910 was 
$1,782,000 ; in 1911, $1,720,000; in 1912, $1,625,000; and in 1913. 
$1,587,000. The imports increased up to 1914, when there were 
almost 130,000,000 pounds imported. So the imports had grown 
very rapidly, and there is a considerable revenue derived from 


noodles, and similar alimentary 


the duty. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment will be 
stated. 


The Assistant SEcRETARY. @n page 104, paragraph 727, in 
line 18, after the word “unhulled,” the committee proposes to 
strike out “10” and insert “15,” so as to read: 

Par. 727. Oats, hulled or unhulled, 15 cents per bushel of 32 pounds. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, the Senate 
committee amendment proposes an increase in the duty on 
oats, hulled or unhulled, from 10 cents per bushel, as provided 
in the House bill, to 15 cents per bushel; on unhulled ground 
oats, from 82 cents per 100 pounds, as provided in the House 
bill, to 45 cents per 100 pounds; on oatmeal, rolled oats, oat 
grits, and similar oat products, an increase from 60 cents per 
100 pounds, as provided in the House bill, to 90 cents per 100 
pounds. It will be noted that these increases are very sub- 
stantial. 

Under the Underwood law oats, hulled or unhulled, were 
dutiable at 6 cents per bushel of 32 pounds. The pending 
bill therefore represents an increase of 50 per cent over the 
House bill and 250 per cent over the Underwood law. The 
Payne-Aldrich rate was 15 cents per bushel, the same as that 
recomended by the Committee on Finance. 

The. statistics of production and of imports and of exports 
do not justify this increased duty. The United States pro- 
duced in 1920, 1,526,000,000 bushels of oats, valued at $719,- 
000,000. We imported about 6,000,000 bushels and exported 
about 34/000,000 bushels. It will be noted that the export# 
were six times the amount of imports of oats. I think the facts 
show that the few oats that were imported came over the 
Canadian line, largely into the section of the country which I 
have the honor in part to represent—the New England sec- 
tion. 





Our exports greatly exceeded, in fact, many times exceeded, 
our imports; and the imports are a very insignificant portion 
of our consumption. 

Mr. President, neither is there a tariff issue involved here. 
This is a product which is on an export basis. There is no 
justification whatever for increasing the rate provided in the 


House bill. There is no revenue to be derived, because the 
imports are trivial. There is no protective tariff policy in- 
volved here, because there is nothing to protect. The situa- 
tion is exactly the same as that which I have shown to exist 
in reference to the other cereals which we have discussed dur- 
ing the afternoon. I might add that under the Senate committee 
amendment the duty will amount to 35 per cent ad valorem. 

Let me say in this connection that the only portion of the 
country that is likely to be affected by these duties upon cereals 
is the New England section, particularly as to some of the 
cereals named in paragraph 724 and paragraph 731. All these 
duties on cereals will be effective in increasing prices in New 
England. It is not fair te New England to compel us to pay 
these unusual duties on our Canadian imports. If effective at 
all, the duties will inure to the disadvantage of the small 
farmers of New England who depend upon getting feedstuffs 
for their poultry and cattle from Canada. This is a very 
serious matter with them, concerning which I shall have more 
to say when we begin to discuss paragraph 731. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I think about the only 
effect of this tariff under ordinary conditions will be to stabilize 
the price of the product. In looking over the figures as to 
importations of products in the agricultural schedule it will 
be noted that in the fiscal year ending June 36, 1910, we im- 
ported 1,034,000 bushels of this cereal and exported 1,685,000 
bushels. In 1912 we imported 2,622,000 bushels, in round 
numbers, and we exported 2,171,000 bushels. 

Passing over two years to the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1914, it will be found that the imports leaped from 2,622,000 
bushels in 1912, or 723,000 bushels in 1913, to 22,073,624 bushels. 
Of course, that increase must have had a very serious effect 
upon the value of oats. It will be observed, however, that it 
was that fiscal year during which the corn crop was somewhat 
short and in which Argentina corn came into the United States, 
So the only real effect I think the dtty will have will be 
to stabilize prices, taking one year with another, against any 
sudden, great inflation in the amount of imports. In other re- 
spects, the duty will probably have but little effect upon the 
price of oats. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I send to the desk three let- 
ters protesting against this proposed duty. I ask that the first 
letter, from Mr. Alexander 8S. MacDonald, may be read, as it 
indicates the effect of these proposed duties upon New England 
farmers. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will read as requested: 

The Assistant Secretary read as follows: 


Boston, MASS., December 10, 1921. 
Hon. Davip I. WALSH, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Str: My attention has been called to tariff bill H. R. 7456, 
passed by the House July 21, 1921, and now under consideration by the 
proper committee of the Senate. 

I wish to call your attention particularly to paragraph 727 of page 
39, which contemplates a duty of 10 cents per bushel of 32 pounds on 
oats. As you may or may not know, our 1921 American crop is very 
light in test weight ; a large percentage of the new crop is entirely unsat- 
isfactory for the established Massachusetts trade. his State, and all 
New England as well, buys a heavy-test oat. To make up for this 
deficiency in heavy oats we have been bringing in a number of oata 
from Canada (which oats are exceedingly heavy in test). There is at 
present a duty of 6 cents per bushel on this importation, which is an 
exceedingly heavy duty, considering the fact that American oats are 
offered at prices ranging from 45 cents to 50 cents per bushel delivered 
New England points, 

We and all the New England trade would seriously and earnestly 
oppose any such advance in the duty as is contemplated by the bill in 

uestion. 

% In addition to the above, paragraph No. 724, same page, contem- 
plates placing duty on buckwheat of 30 cents per hundred, whereas 
entry from Canada to this country on buckwheat has previously been 
free. This represents a heavy and unwarranted tax. 

Paragraph No. 731 places an ad valorem duty of 15 cents per bushel 
on bran, shorts, and other by-products of wheat. There is at present a 
duty of about 73 per cent. 

Of far greater importance in connection with this duty on feed is 
the fact that section 402 of the bill, page 97, rules that the value 
for purposes of taxation shall be the American market vaiue, which, of 
course, includes all costs, freight, etc. In other words, if bran is 
worth $30 per ton delivered in Boston, the new tariff would ampere a 
duty of $4.50 per ton, whereas present duty of ee ee § per 
cent on f. o. b. Canadian value would figure a materially lower amount. 

The passage of such duties as mentioned above would work an undue 
and absolutely unnecessary hardship on the Massachusetts and New 
England people and would be earnestly and strenuously opposed by 
each and every one of them if they were acquainted with the facts. 
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We are confident that the increased duties contemplated would. in 
no way assist the American farmer. ‘To give you a concrete exa e of 
this: When the emergency tariff -became effective, imposing, as it =" a 
duty of 35 cents per bushel on Canadian wheat, what, was. the vesult? 
American wheat values continued their downward course and Canadian 
values, on the other hand, advanced and continued at a tremendous 
premium over American wheat values until the movement of ‘the Cana- 
dian crop became exceedingly heavy in volume. 

It is impossible to legislate value into commodities, particularly grains, 
in which world conditions make the price. If we place a @uty ‘pro- 
hibiting the movement of Canadian grain to the United States, that 
grain moves abroad, displaces an equal amount of American grain 
which might have found an export outlet. 

We and others like us, engaged in the strenuous effort of providing 
a living for ourselves in business to-day, do not have the time or. oppor- 
tunity to dig into the voluminous bills that might be contempla db 
a Congress, and sometimes im such cases as these wake up to fin 
harm is done and no change is possible. 

I sincerely hope that you will. be good enough to look tuto this situa- 
tion and do your part te prevent changes being made. 

Thanking you in advance for your consideration, I beg to remain, 


Very trul ‘ours, 
, er Arex. S. \MacDONALD. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I ask unanimous consent, 
that the two other letters relative to this matter, to which I 
have referred, may be:printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letters were ordered to -be 
printed in the Recoxp, as follows: 


Boston, MASS., February 8, 1922. 
Hon. Davip I. WalLsx, 
Washington, D. 0. 


My Dear SENATOR: We wrote you under date of Deeember 10: last, 
protesting against the proposed increase in duty of oats (727, p. 39), 
of the new bill, etc. 

We are indeed interested to hear from you what the situation is at 
the moment, The Boston Transcript of February 6 indicated that the 
sentiment of the Senate Finance Committee in framing tariff rates had 
approved recommendations of the Senate Republican agricultural bloc, 
etc. What are these recommendations? 

Can you tell us whether our protest and the protest of other New 
England grain dealers nas had any effect? We are also much inter- 
ested to know when this much-discussed bill will become a law. We 
who have always handled large quantities of Canadian oats, bringing 
them into this country. are doing absolutely nothing at the moment, 
because we dare not. We must sell them “freight and duty paid”; in 
other words, “delivered Massachusetts and New England.” ‘The pres- 
ent duty is 6 cents; the new duty presumably 10 cents. If we had 
oats bought or in transit to this country when the duty was raised, we 
would be penalized 4 cents per bushel, which would involve serious 
loss if any quantities were handled. 

You can see from the above that any information you may be in 
position to give us will be much appreciated. 

Very truly yours, 
A. S. MacDonaLp COMMISSION ©o., 
A. 8. MacDonabLp, 


MALDEN, Mass., December I7, 1921. 
Hon. Davin I. WALSH, 
Washington, D. 0, 


Dear Srr: A few days ‘ago I wrote you in regard to the proposed 
change in tariff H. R. 7456, and that I was opposed to the increases as 
they were being considered. 

It has come to my attention that oats are also to be included in this 
increase and that it may be an increase of 4 cents a bushel on Canadian 
oats. These oats are much heavier than our oats and are used exten- 
sively in the poultry feeds. It seems to me that it would be. much better 
if the tariff was removed on the Canadian oats or made much less, in 
order to encourage the back-yard poultry folks and thereby help reduce 
the cost of living. ; 

Certainly hope you ‘will consider this matter seriously before finally 
acting. Thanking you for past favors, I am, 

Yours truly, 
Rosert A. Hopepon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment reported by the committee, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 104, in line 19, after the word “ oats,” to strike out “32” 
and to insert “45,” and in line 21, before the word “cents,” to 
strike out “60” and to insert “90,” so as to make the paragraph 
read: 

Par. 727. Outs, hulled or unhulled, 15 cents per bushel of 32 pounds; 
unhulled ground eats, 45 cents per 100 pounds; oatmeal, rolled oats, 
oat grits, and similar oat products, 90 cents per 100 pounds. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have nothing further to say 
on this paragraph. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the commit- 
tee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 104, line 22, after the word “ rice,” to insert “ three-eighths 
of,” so as to read: 

Par. 728. Paddy or rough rice, three-eighths of 1 cent per pound. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, I think it was on May 8 
I addressed the Senate somewhat at length on the subject of 
the duty on rice, and for that reason I shall not impose upon 
the Senate any further discussion, unless it is desired to debate 
this paragraph. I do intend at the proper time, however, to 
ask the Senate to disagree to the amendment proposed by the 
Finance Committee. I shall not do so at this time, because my 
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colleague {Mr. RanspELt] happens to be absent and has re- 
quested that this paragraph go over until his return, which 
will be in the early part of next week. I trust that the chair- 
man of the committee maybe willing to grant the request of 
my colleague. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I listened attentively to 
every word of the address of the Senator from Louisiana some 
time ago upon the subject of the growing of rice in the United 
States. I confess I was very much impressed with his presenta- 
tion, and I believe, after more mature consideration, that the 
committee amendment is unjustified and that there should be 
a greater tariff duty upon ‘the product ‘than the committee has 
recommended. I ‘shall be glad to grant the request made by 
the Senator and allow the paragraph to go over until his col- 
league has ‘returned ‘to the Senate. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I thank the Senator from North Dakota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Paragraph 728 will be passed 
over. The Secretary will state the next amendment. 

The next amendment of the Comm'ttee on Finance was, on 
page 105, line 3, after the word “rye,” to strike out “10” and 
to imsert “15,” so as'to read: | 

Par. 729. Rye, 15 cents per bushel of 56 pounds. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr,. President, the same 
facts that wave been presented with reference to the other 
cereals apply to rye. The Senate committee amendment in- 
ereases the rate from 10 cents, as provided in the House bill, 
to 15 cents per bushel; and on rye flour increases the rate 
from 30 cents to 45 cents per hundred pounds. In the Under- 
wood law rye and rye flour are on the free list. Im the Payne- 
Aijdrich law rye was dutiable at 10 cents per bushel and ‘rye 
flour' at one-half of 1 cent per pound, or 50 cents per hundred 
pounds. In the case of rye the pending bill provides an in- 
crease of 50 per cent over the rate of the Payne-Aldrieh act. 
The production in the United States of rye increased from 
82,000,000 bushels in 1914 to 89,000,000 in 1918. Our imports 
increased from 44 bushels in 1918 to 36,000 bushels in 1914 
and reached 1,000000 bushels in 1920. Our exports were 
57,000,000 bushels in 1920. So we have a very large domestic 
production and an export trade 57 times greater than our im- 
port trade. 

Here, again, there is no tariff question involved. We are 
on an export basis; and I can net understand any sound reason 
for the committee’s action in increasing the rate named in 
the House bill from 10 to 15 cents per bushel. 

The Senator from North Dakota has referred several times 
to the fact that ‘the levying of tariff duties has a tendency to 
stabilize prices when there is a shortage in the production at 
home. The importation of cereals and like products tends to 
stabilize prices when there is a shortage at home and not the 
exclusion of them. The years when there have been importa- 
tions of these cereals in any amount have been years when the 
production at home was not sufficient for our people; and how 
the Senator can argue that the exclusion of cereals at such a 
time stabilizes prices is beyomil my understanding. I believe 
it is a positive benefit to eur people to be able, with reasonable 
tariff duties, to get these cereals frem foreign countries when 
our own supply is short. When our own supply is short and 
there are no imports available, it means that the price will rise 
and rise, and reach unjustifiable heights and limits. 

I do not see how the Senator can defend these increases 
when these products in reality ought to be on the free ‘list. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the Senator -is absolutely 
right in what he says. If the price is low, and there isa 
tendency for it to rise, importation into the country will sta- 
bilize it, but it will stabilize it at a lower rate. If the price is 
high,.and there is a tendency to lower it, the keeping out of 
the product will stabilize it in the way of holding up the price, 
as those who represent the farming industries want. it to do; 
so I think we are both correct. The only difference is that 
the Senator wants the low price and I want the high price. 
I want to stabilize it on the high standard and the Senator 
would prefer to stabilize it on the lower standard. We are 
both correct, I think. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The READING CLERK. On line 4, after the words “ rye flour 


end meal,” it is proposed to strike out “30” and insert “ 45,” 


So as to read: 
Rye flour and meal,.45 cents per 100 pounds, 
The amendment was.agreed to. 
The Reaprine CLERK. On line 5, after the word “ wheat,” it 
is proposed to strike out “25” and insert “30,” so as to read: 
Wheat, 30 cents per bushel of 60 pounds. 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons] and other Senators are 
interested in this paragraph, and I should like to ask that it go 
over until to-morrow. It is a very important paragraph. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it will be passed over. The Secretary will state 
the next amendment of the committee. 

The next amendment was, on page 105, line 10, before the 
words “per cent,” to strike out “15” and to imsert “10”; in 
line 11, after the word “valorem,” to strike out “per ton”; 
at the beginning of line 13, before the word “malt,” to strike 
out “dried beet pulp,’; in the same line, before the word 
“ brewers’,” to strike out “and”; in the same line, after the 
word “ grains,” to insert “and dried beet pulp,’; in line 15, 
after the word “ with,” to strike out “ oil cake or oil-cake meal, 
or”; and to insert “oil cake, oil-cake meal,”; and in line 16, 
before the word “ per,” to strike out the figure “6” and to in- 
sert “15”; so as to make the paragraph read: 


Par: 731. Bran, shorts, and other by-product feeds obtained in mill- 
ing wheat or other cereals, 10 per cent ad valorem; hulls of oats, 
barley, buckwheat, or other grains, ground or unground, 10 cents per 
100 pounds; malt sprouts, brewers’ grains, and dried beet pulp, $5 
per ton; mixed feeds, consisting of an admixture of grains or grain 
products with oil cake, oil-cake mreal, molasses, or other feedstuffs, 15 


per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I think I 
have received more letters in protest of the duty fixed in this 
paragraph than any other paragraph in the whole bill. 

These products come from Canada, and are used in the feed- 
ing of cattle and poultry by the New England farmers, and 
they are very, very much opposed to these duties. They urge 
that these products be placed upon the free list. I am not 
going to take the time to reiterate what I have said in discuss- 
ing buckwheat, but I am going to ask that these letters be 
inserted in the Rxrcorp, and I call attention particularly to a 
letter from the Boston Chamber of Commerce, protesting 
against these duties. I think these letters are from about 
every section of the State of Massachusetts, and they all unite 
in protesting against the duties named in this paragraph, and 
they all assert that these rates will be effective to them; they 
will have to pay an increased price, because they get these 
products from Canada and not frem the West. It simply 


means the levying of an increased price upon the farmers of 
New England. These duties hit New England hard and do no 


good to the western farmers. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I do. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. They think they will probably be in- 
jured by this increased cost in the raising of poultry more 
than they can possibly be benefited by having a tariff put on 
poultry at the expense of the consumers in Massachusetts? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Exactly. I referred a short 
time ago to the fact that yesterday we considered that the 
tariff duties upon poultry should be increased, and to-day I 
have protest after protest against the increased duty upon these 
products which the raisers of poultry and of cattle feed to 
their poultry and cattle. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, will the Senator state 
if he has received any protests against the tariff on poultry 
from poultry raisers? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. No; I have not. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Then, as I understand, the Senator’s 
correspondents are entirely willing to have a tariff on poultry, 
but not a tariff upon the material that they feed to poultry? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I will say to the Senator 
frankly that if I had any correspondence of that kind it prob- 
ably would be of that nature; but whatever correspondence I 
have had has been in protest of these duties which inerease 
the cost of the feedstuffs to the farmers of New England. I 
must say, to their credit, that I have not received, as far as 
T recall, a request from a farmer in New England or Massa- 
chusetts for an increased duty upon poultry—not one. I did 
receive some letters favoring protective duties upen milk and 
cream and agricultural products in general. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, it was asserted here yes- 
terday that the rensen why they needed the tariff upon poultry 
was because of the higher cost of producing poultry in the United 
States; and now we find in this paragraph, put in by the same 
committee, the main reason why poultry may be produced at 
higher cost in the United States than im Canada. It is the 
same old vicious circle that runs al) through this bill. You 
have taxed every article you can peasibly conceive of, and you 
have made it so that it costs the United States more to preduce 
everything under the sun, according to your argument, than 
any other country can produce it for. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Massachusetts for printing in the 
Recorp certain letters indicated by him? The Chair hears none. 

The letters are as follows: 

GRAIN BoarD or THE Boston ———- ov COMMERCE, 


oston, Mass., Dec, 7, 192 
Hon. Cuartes M. Cox, 
714 Chamber of Commerce Building Boston, Mass. 


DEAR Mr. Cox: At a meeting of the grain board of the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce held to-day the question was brought up as to the 
proposed new tariff act on grain now under consideration our Con- 
ee and the following resolutions were passed unanimously : 

esolved, That the grain board of the Boston Chamber of Com 
merce views with alarm the proposed new tariff act of 1921, known as 
H. R. 7456, so far as it relates to the marked increase in the tariff 
rates of importation on buckwheat, bran, and shorts. Representing, 
as we do, the wholesale and retail grain interests of New England, we 
take this method of informing our Senators that it is of material help 
to New England to receive importations from Canada of buckwheat 
and bran in certain years, especially when the supply is short in our 
own country.” 

The proposed new tariff—paragraph No. 724—would tmpose a duty 
on buckwheat of 30 cents per 100 pounds, whereas for at least 17 years 
to our knowledge there has been no duty whatever on this article. We 
respectfnily request that this product should come in free or that a 
maximum duty be set not exceeding 10 cents per 100 pounds, 

There is no item of domestic saving which comes cluser cto the com- 
mon people of New England than that of keeping a smail flock of hens. 
Their number is legion and they are scattered through every town and 
many cities. Buckwheat is fed entirely in New England to hens and is 
an important adjunct. 

Paragraph No. 731 relates to bran and imposes a duty of 15 per cent 
“ad valorem,” which, we understand, it is planned shall be on the 
basis of United States valuation. We respectfully protest against an 
“ad valorem” basis. It involves serious question as to what price 
shall be considered a fair value in a country as large as ours and where 
the prices in the Middle West are so much lower than in the East, 
owing to the high rates of freight. We respectfully urge that bran and 
shorts be put on a “ specific” basis, and we also respectfully suggest a 
rate of 10 cents per 100 a as fair and reasenable. ® 

A comparatively small amount of bran is imported from Canada 
when conditions are favorable. It usually comes at periods, as at the 
present time, when our own mills, which are rumning only part time, 
can hardly supply the demand. Bran is considered farmers as an 
important feed for cattle and horses. We respectfully urge that the 
= ae be set not to exceed 10 cents per 100 pounds on a “ spe- 
cific” basis. 

It was voted that you be delegated to represent the grain board be- 
fore the Senate Finance Committee in respect to this matter, and we 
should appreciate any efforts which you can put forth to convinee our 
Senators that New Engtand would suffer from an advanced rate of duty 
on grain and grain products. 

Very truly, 
J. E. Sournworrs, Chairman, 


Cuates M. Cox Co., 
Boston, August 18, 1921. 


— 


Hon. Davin I. WALSH, 
United States Senator from Massachusetts, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR WALSH: It is not often that I have felt called 
upon to write you for any business reason. 

I am now taking the liberty of saying that there is one item, or per- 
haps one series of items, in the Fordmey tariff bill which affects our 
business materially. It is that section which relates to a duty on bran 
or any other by-products of flour mills, and also which relates to tariff 
on ground oat hulls or by-products of oatmeal mills. 

Very large amounts—many hundreds of cars annually—of bran have 
been imported into this country from Canada, but from no otter 
country. 

Probably at least nine-tenths of this bran comes into New England, 
and it all helps our eastern farmer to buy his grain ration at a urttle 
lower price. 

We understand that in the latest phase of the Fordney bill the 
tariff on these goods is put at 15 per cent ad valorem, whereas the 
original Fordney bill carried a tariff of $1.50 per ton. Our hope and 
earnest desire is that when the bill is finally adopted it will be on a 
specific basis and not ad valorem, and, of course, also that the rate be 
as low as is reasonably possible. 

The reasons that you have not heard from many people on this sub- 
ject are manifest. Im our own case, for example, we buy ten or twenty 
times as much bran and feedstuffs from our own mills as we do from 
Canada, and we are not in a position, therefore, to conduct an active 


‘campaign on this subject because of the possibility of offending our 


own mills. 

Other similar reasons probably deter a good many people from making 
a campaign, while the consumers and eastern farmers are doubtless not 
informed on the question. 

Anything you feel like doing in order to assist in bringing abont the 
egoctie duty at a low rate, say $1.50 or $2 per ton, which would, in 
other figures, be 74 cents to 10 eents per hundredweight, will be very 
much appreciated. 

Yours very truly, Cuaries M. Cox. 

P.S.—The reason that we desire the specific rather than the ad 
yalorem duty is to avoid possible disputes in explanation of prevailing 
prices on commodities. Ye find it sometimes vexatious and trouwble- 
some. 

Our own interests in this matter are small compared with thot of 
the New England farmers, who are the ones who would be benefited by 
a reduced tariff. 

ConcorD, Mass., December 7, 1921, 
Hon. Dayip I. WALSH, ‘ 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Str: With the interests of the farmers of this section in mind 
I wish to ask that you do everything oe pewer to defeat the 

roposed tariff taxing the imports of bran and buckwheat from Canada. 
t refer to the new tariff (H. R. 7456), on which I understand hearings 
are now. being held. 

Our farmers have hardly been able to receive for their products 
the amount expended to produce them, and with the proposed tariff in 
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effect it is sure to make their condition worse, Not only will it re- 
sult in higher prices for the commodities themselves, but will be feit 
in all the ready-mixed feeds of which they form a ts 

This past year has been one of unusual hardship for the farmer in 
this State and everything that can possibly be done in his behalf 
at the present time will help wonderfully. What we ask is that 
buckwheat will continue to come into the country free as it has in 
the past, and that bran will be on a “specific basis” of 10 cents per 
hundred pounds, I sincerely hope you will stand back of the farmers 
and do whatever you can to see that this additional burden is not 
allowed to be placed on the farmers of this State. 


Respectfuliy yours, 
B. W. Brown Grain Co. 
Ropert P. DuKkesHIRE, Manager. 


WRENTHAM, Mass., December 8, 1921. 


Hon. Davip I. WaLsa, 
United States Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 

Sin: We understand that the av we tariff law tends to increase 
the duty on grain, and we should l.<e to call this to your attention 
so that you may protect the interest of New England, and we believe 
that you can do so by bringing about a_ reduction of rates. 

This would especially apply to bran, which is used in large quanti- 
ties by the dairy interests of New England, and to buckwheat, which 
is used by poultry raisers. 

It seems important enough to us for you to take some action im- 
mediately, and we respectfully urge that you do so. 

Respectfully, 
W. K. Gitmore & Sons, Inc, 
G. W. GILMOoRE. 


ROSLINDALE P, O., BOSTON, MASS., 
December 7, 1921. 


Hon. Davip I, WALSH, 
United States Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 


Str: Our attention has been directed to the proposed new tariff, 
known as H. R. 7456. In our opinion, we are very certain that this 
bill, as now drafted, will be detrimental to the interest of New England, 
especially to the farmers and poultry raisers. 

There are two items in particular that we wish you would kindly con- 
sider. First, that of bran, We would ask that you use your good 
influence to have this assessed as a specific duty rather than on an 
ad valorem basis. It is probably needless for us to narrate our reasons 
for the change, as you well understand the confusion it would cause, 
The specific duty ought not to be over 10 cents per hundred. 

Another item, appearing on page 39 of the bill, is the proposed assess- 
ment of 830 cents per hundredweight on buckwheat. This is the first 
time buckwheat has been placed on a ane list. A large proportion of 
the buckwheat used by New England poultry raisers comes from Can- 
ada, and we believe this supply should not be shut off. Buckwheat 
ought to come in free, and we kindly ask that you extend your influence 
to place it on the free list, as well as to make a specific duty on bran of 
10 cents per hundredweight. 

We can not help but reiterate that these changes seem so vital for 
New England that, consequently, we feel justified in asking you to exert 
very definitely your influence, 

Respectfully, 
THe WHITTEMORE Co, 


— 


LAWRENCE, MASS., December 9, 1921. 


Hon. Davin I. WALSH. 


Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: We have noticed on page 39 of the new tariff act of 1921, 

bill H. R. 7456, that the duty assessed on bran is on ad valorem basis 

rather than a specific basis, We believe this will cause no end of con- 

fusion and materially increase the price to the New England dairy 

interests, and would kindly ask that you use your influence to — 

the basis of duty to 10 cents per hundredweight. We feel that bran is 

a very important article for the dairy interests of New England, and 

believe that you can be of real service in this matter. Will you kindly 
give this your attention ? 
Respectfully yours, 

H. BRUCKMANN, 
By Frep L. TrnscuH, 


Wosurn, MAss., December 9, 1921. 


Manager, 


Hon. Davin I. WALSH, 
United States Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: We have been uaing more or less Canadian bran in our 
business for the last few years and have found that it has been of great 
value to the New England dairy interests. 

This is especially true when the crop conditions in the United States 
are poor, as it gives us an outside supply tending to keep the prices 
down to a reasonable level. 

We have always found Canadian bran to be of geet quality. 

The new tariff act of 1921 imposes a —_ ad valorem duty. We wish 
to protest against this vigorously, claiming that if any duty is to be 
assessed it should be a specific one and ought not to exceed over 10 
cents per 100 pounds. 

Our convictions are so strong that we are going to ask you to use 
your good offices to make the desired changes. 

We trust that you will do all in your power to bring about an amend- 
ment in the proposed bill, 

Respectfully, 
CUMMINGS & CHUTE, 
Louis A, CnurTs, 


MALDEN, MASS., December 10, 1921, 


Hon. DAvip I. WALSH, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: I am strenuously opposed to any increase in duty on 
buckwheat and bran as proposed in new tariff (H. R. 7456). It will 
certainly increase the price of these commodities and work a hardship 
on the consumer. 


Respectfully yours, JoHN V, KIMBALL, Mayor, 
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WAKEFIELD, MASS., December 10, 1921. 
Hon. Davin I. Wats, F 
Washington, D. C0. 


HONORABLE SHNATOR: I have learned that there is now before the 
Senate Finance Committee a tariff which proposes placing a duty on 
bran, buckwheat, and grain products in general. 

Would like, therefore, to call your attention to the fact that the farm- 
ers of New England are now already overburdened; that there are 
numerous farm lands for gale at the present time for jittle or nothing, 
and that any additional strain would mean much to them. 

May I respectfully uest that you support amendments to this tariff 
to the effect that buckwheat be allowed to enter free, or that, if a duty is 
necessary on either one of these above-mentioned items, it be not over 
10 cents per hundred pounds, on a “ specific basis.” 

Respectfully yours, E 
Mrs. MaBeELLe J. WEBSTER. 


GLOUCESTER, MASS.,, December 8, 1927, 
Hon. Davip I. WALsH, 
United States Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 


Str: We wish to poetest against the provisions of the new tariff act, 
known as H. R. 7456, wherein it is proposed to tax grain if brought 
from Canada into the United States. 

We believe that the New England farmer and poultry raiser will suffer 
and that the western farmers will receive a benefit at the New England 
farmers’ expense. 

This is especially true when there is a short supply in our own coun- 
try, and only by importing bran and wheat feeds from Canada are we 
likely to keep prices down to a reasonable level. 

Can you not arrange to give your attention to this matter so as to 
reduce the rate of tariff, or, if possible, to eliminate it? 

Anything which you can do will be appreciated, and we fel certain 
that you will be rendering a service to New England. 

Respectfully, 
D. B. HopGKINS Sons. 


West BRIDGEWATER, MASS., December 10, 1921. 
Davip I. WaLsH, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. O. 

Dear Sir: Just a few words in protest against the proposed tariff 
bill (H, R. 7456), on grain, especially bran and buckwheat. We 
think this an added burden on the already overburdened people of 
New England. We respectfully urge that you use your influence to 
defeat this bill. 

Very respectfully, 


Hon. 


West BriIpDGEWATER GRAIN Co., 
By A. D. Topp, Vice President. 
BOSTON, December 10, 1921. 
Hon. Davip I. WALSH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Congress is now in the act of forming a new tariff bill, 
known as H. R. 7456, and we understand they propose to about 
double the duty which we have been paying on Canadian bran. 

This would make feed bran cost our farmers more than at present 
and we think you realize that the farmers in this country are selling 
their grain at very small prices and anything which we can get into 
this country that will cost them less, which they use, will surely help 
them. 

From 1913 to 1921 bran was admitted free, but under the emer- 
gency tariff of 1921 the rate has been 10 per cent “ad valorem,” based, 
however, on foreign values. It is now proposed to make the duty 15 
per cent “ad valorem,” based on American values. 

What we would suggest is that the rate be made 10 cents per 100 
pounds, on what is known as the “ specified basis.” We think the peo- 

le should be interested in any legislation that will bring about the 
ower cost of living. 

Yours very truly, 
Ropney J. Harpy & Sons. 


WAKEFIELD, Mass., December 8, 1921. 
Hon. Davip I. WALSH, 
United States Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 
Sir: It has always been quite a help to us in the grain business to be 
able to buy Canadian bran at certain times of the year, and we feel 
that the interests of New England should be taken care of, especially 
as it appears that the powerful western agricultural interests are pro- 
poms a high tariff on bran. This tariff will act against us in their 
‘avor, 
We certainly believe that the duty on bran should be reduced and 
should be based on a specific basis. 
We hope that you can devote sufficient time and energy so as to 
effect an amendment to the new tariff law now in process of enactment, 
Respectfully, 
CurtEY Bros, 


Boston, December 29, 1921. 
Hon. Davip I. WALSH, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: The proposed new tariff, paragraph 731, refers to 
bran and imposes a duty of 15 per cent “ad valorem,” which we 
understand it is planned shall be on the basis of United States valua- 
tion. We respectfully protest against an ‘ad valorem” basis. It 
involves a serious question as te what price shall be considered a fair 
value in a country as large as ours and where the prices in the Middle 
West are so much lower than in the East, owing to the high rates 
of freight. We respectfully urge that bran and shorts be put on a 
“specific” basis, and we also respectfully suggest a rate of 10 cents 
per 100 pounds as fair and reasonable, 

A comparatively small amount of bran is imported from Canada when 
conditions are favorable. It usually comes at periods, as at the present 
time, when our own mills, which are running only part time, can 
hardl supply the demand. Bran is considered by farmers as an impor- 
tant feed ‘or cattle and horses. We respectfully urge that the rate of 
duty be set not to exceed 10 cents per 1 unds on a “ specific’”’ basis, 

The pro new tariff, paragraph 724, would impose a duty on 
buckwheat of 30 cents per 100 pounds, whereas for at least eight 
years there has been no duty whatever on this article. We_respect- 
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fully: request. that: this: product should come: im:free or that a: maximum 
duty be set. not, exceeding 10.cents per 100,.pounds, Buckwheat. is fed 
in New England to hens and is an important adjunct. 

There’ is: no item: of domestic: saving which comes closer’ to the 
common people of New Wngland than, +t of keeping small flocks of 

oultry. Their number is legion and they are scattered..through every 
own and many cities. 

All other’ grains and’! eo are’ on a specific’ basis. The same 
arguments which make for a specific duty on wheat; corn; oats, rye 
barley screenings, dried beet pulp, ete., would. apply to bran, shorts, 
and other wheat. by-products. 

Yours very’ truly, 
Watxer-Gorpon LasoraTory: Co., 
By G. W; Pransiin, Treasurer; 


NEWTON CENTRE, MASS., December 9; 1981. 
Hon. Dayip 1.. Wausa, 
United States Senate, Wasiington, D. 0. 

Dear Sir: In the interest of reducing the ni cost of living, we feel 
that there should be no duty placed: on grain. which, has previously come 
into this country free and at a low rate of duty. The ro tariff 
aet taxes grain quite materially: We believe: that you could be of com 
siderable aid to the people in New England by protesting against any 
saceenne in duty, and we kindly suggest that you bring. your. influence to 

ear. 
Respect fully, 
F. W. Dorr Coz, 
. W. Dorr. 


MANSEUELD, MAss., December 12, 1921. 
Davip I. WAuss. 


Washington, D. C. 

Sir: We wish to:refer to the duty assessed on page 39° of the bill 
H. R..7456 as it. relates to grain and. graim produets. We believe that 
the basis of assessing. duty should be specific and not. ad valorem, 
Such a provision would cause trouble, and we hope that you will do 
your: best to: have the tariff amended. We do net believe it right to 
assess any more duty than has been assessed for the last few years, 
and ~ war you will use your influence to this end. 

ours truly, 


Hon, 


MANSFIELD Coan & Gratin Co., 
ALex H. McRap, Treasurer. 


Fatt River, Mass., December 12, 1921. 
Hon. Davy I. Wats, 


Washington, D. C. 


Sir: We wish you would devote your influence for a short time to 
the proposed new tariff bill relating to the assessment of duty on grain. 
New England has been. very fortunate in one. 9 supply from 
Canada so that her farmers have been | om. ap ut according to 
our understanding it is now proposed to shift this advantage from New 
England; to. the western farmer. We wish to enter our vigorous pro- 
tests, Anything which you can do will be appreciated. 

Yours truly, 
MACKENZIP & WINSLOW (INC.), 
By THomas WALKER, Treasurer. 


« 
Quincy, MAss., December 12, 1921. 
Hon, Davin I. WansH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. CO. 


Str: The proposed tariff bill places a high duty on grain and does 
not meet with our approval. We feel that the New England farmer is 
entitled to as low, if not lower, grain prices than he has enjoyed in 
the past, and we would kindly ask that you put forth your eéfforts in 
his favor. We feel certain that it will be appreciated, especially as it 
now appears that New England is going to suffer at the benefit of the 
western agricultural interests. 

Yours respectfully, 
BP. H: Cranp & Sons (INc.). 


SALBM, MASS., December 9, 1921. 
Hon. Davin I. WALSH, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. 0. 


Str: The bill known as House bill 7456 increases duty on grain, part 
of which we have been in the habit of getting from Canada. To us: it 
seems a mistake to restrict the market.. Can you not help us out? We 
feel that you might be able to eliminate or at least lessen the rate of 
duty. We are expecting that you will put’ forth your best efforts: 

Respectfully, 


Ropas. Bros, 


BARRB, Mass., December 10, 1921, 
Senator D. I. WALSH, 
Washington, D. O. 

Dear Str: I write to ask your support im opposing the new tariff 
= H, R. 7456, whieh places higher duties on Canadian: grains and 
eeds, 

The New England dealers and: consumers will suffer greatly under 
such a bill. Up to date New England has been able to use many: of 
these grains. and feeds owing to short hauls: and. low rates, so it was:of 
much value to the consumers in keeping prices down. 

Yours truly, 
* Howarp & Hicors. 


Fircusure, Mass.,. December 10; 1921: 
Senator Davip I. WALSH, 


Washington, D. C. 


Duan Sin: My attention has been called to the new tariff’bill, H: R. 
7456, placing higher duties on. Canadian: grains and feeds. I would 
like to ask rs to oppose this, as it will work: a t hardship:on 
New England dealers and consumers. In the past New England has 
heen able to use considerable of ea and feeds from Canada, 
owing to short hauis and low rates, ‘it has been of great advantage 
to the consumers in Keeping’ priees down. 

Yours truly, Epw. F. Ackrzy, 
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Frromscre, Mass: 10/' 1924; 
Hon: Davip I. Wats; Sune; » December +10; 1921 
Washington, D. C. 


Dwar Siz: We understand that the proposed; new’ tarif® bill; known 
as H: R. 7456; proposes: to greatly: increase duties: on: all. grain. and 
grain products from Canada. 

New England is a natural market for a- considerable amount of Cana- 
dian grain.and oo products at certain times of the year, and‘as 
agricu } conditions are in New England we feel careftl* considera- 
tion should be given to any tariff placing additional burdens on our 
people engaged in this: line of activity, 

Yours very truly, J. Cosme Co: 


Wincusster, Mass., December 10, 1921, 
Hon. Davin I. Was; 
Washington, D. OC. 


Dear’ Str: Am I correct’ in assuming that it is to increase 
the duty on prs coming from’ Canada into the United States? If 
this is true, i should like to enter a Tn Ns as it seems to me that 
the Canadfan supply should not be artificially: restricted. 

This increase, of ‘course, would’ have to be paid ‘by ‘the: consumer. 

One of our greatest problems to-day is to get the cost of living down 
to a basis where it would be fair to all, but ifthe country, carrier, and 
— will ' not’ cooperate I doubt if we ever see the problem 
settled. 

Hoping you..can favor the consumer on this bill, I am, 

Very truly, 
Cc. H. SYmMes. 
Spencer, Mass., December 16, 1921. 
Hon.. Davip_1. WALSH, 
Washington, D. CO. 

Dear Sir: Our attention: has been directed: to the fact: that the new 
tariff bill, H. R. 7456, as goa by the House of Representatives tends 
to greatly increase the duty on grain. 

We feel that: grain should continue: to come inte the United. States 
free or at a slight duty, and would kindly ask that you. exert your 
influence to,this proposition. 

It is very important for New England that bran be admitted from 
Canada. free. when_ there is a r crop in this country, so that the 
dairy interests of New England will not suffer and be at the mercy of 
the western farmers. 

We hope that you will protest against such a duty, and ask that. you 
do Sates = ees fo give us relief; 

espectfu 
H.. Py Hownann &. Son. 


Foxsoro, Mass., December 12, 1921. 
Hon. Davin I. WALSH, 
Washington, D. 0. 


Str: We wish to refer to the duty assessed on page 39 of bill H. R. 
7456 as it relates to grain and grain products. e. believe that the 
basis of assessing duty should be specific and not ad valorem. Such 
a provision would cause trouble, and we hope that you will do your 
best to have the tariff. amended. We do not believe it right to assess 
any more duty than has.been assessed for the.last few years, and we 
trust that you will use your influence to this end: 

Yours truly, 
Foxproro Grain Co., 
ALEX H. McRags, reasurer. 


HOLLISTON, MASS., December 10, 1921. 
To the Hon. Davin I. WALsnH. 


Sir: Recently we have been. informed. that. there may. be a duty 
assessed on grain coming in from Canada, which previously has been 
practically, free from any duty. In our opinion, this- would. be a mis- 
take and detrimental to the agricultural interest of New England. 
Will you kindly bring whatever influence:is necessary to bear so.as to 
change the. proposed rates? 

Respectfully, 
G. A. Pat. 


Naticg, Mass., December 8, 1921. 
Hon. Davi I, Wa st 


United. States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Str: We understand that the new tariff law provides for increase in 
duty on grain coming into this country from Canada. To us this seems 
inimical to the interests of New England, and would kindly ask you 
to: use, your influence to have the rates of duty decreased. We refer 
especi to. items of bran and. buekwheat, which are vital to. the dairy 
and poultry interests of New England: ed on. these two items 
should not be more than 10 cents per hundredweight. 

Respectfully, 
Rogpinsom, & Jones Co., 
CuarLEs .F. Ropinson, 
Seeretary and Treasurer. 
Boston, Mass., December 10, 1921. 
Hon. Davin I. WALSH, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: Referring to the emergency tariff bill, H. R. 7456, regard- 
ing increased duty on grain and feed coming from Canada to the United 
States— 

We understand that. this. bill has passed the House and. will: go 
before the Senate. next Tuesday or Wednesday. As we understand it, 
this is quite an increase in duty, which makes an -increased ‘cost to the 
eonsumers in the United States, e ally: New England, as there: are 
great quantities of grain and shipped’ inte ‘w. England: from 

a. 


time for the Govern- 
ment to increase any duty, thereby: increasing 
the. cost, of. the feeds and making the cost: of living se mueh higher to 
the general public. Inasmuch as the trend of the times is to reduce 
the cost of living and bring about stable business conditions, it would 
be wise \ for the: ment not to make: such a) change in the 
tariff. n fact, we. believe. the less, the. Government. has.to do with 
interfering with general business conditions. and: protecting one.interest 
at the-cost of another, we would all be mueh’ better off ina shorter 


It would seem to us that it is an inopportune 
as 


fixed charges, su 
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time than by having continued Government interference, so that we do 
not know where we are at and are doing business under very annoying 
and uncertain conditions, 

We trust you will use your best influence to oppose any passage of 
this tariff bill; and if it is to be passed, there should be sufficient time 
set so that present contracts that are made for shipment in December 
and January may be shipped without any increased duty and a dis- 
ruption of the business, 

Yours truly, Henry JENNINGS. 


LAWRENCE, Mass., December 9, 1921. 
Hon. Davin I. WALSH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sie: I understand that the new tariff act of 1921 proposes to 
— a duty on certain grains which are shipped from Canada to this 
country. 

New England, as you know, produces but little grain, and any kagert 
duty on same Toute work a hardship to farmers and consumers here 
who must use it. 

The New England grain dealers are, of course, solicitous of the wel- 
fare of the farmer, who is his best customer, which accounts for my 
writing you this letter. 

Respectfully yours, 
Dean K. WesBster, Treasurer. 


UxpBripar, MAss., December 10, 1921. 
Hon. Davip I. WALSH, 
Washington, D. C. 


Sig: We should appreciate it very much if you would use your influ- 
ence to reduce the tariff rate as now proposed on grain and mill feeds. 
Anything that you could do would be helpful to New England farmers, 
and our observation leads us to believe at the present time they should 
be helped rather than discouraged. It seems important to us to keep 
the price of grain as low as possible, and we would kindly ask that 
you put as many grain items as possible on the free list. If it is im- 
possible to do this, we trust that you will see that the duty is reduced. 

Yours truly, 
Tart Bros, 


—_- 


164 GREEN STREET, 
MELROSE, MAss., December 10, 1921. 
Senator Davip I. WALSH, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: The porate of this State and all New England are not 
in favor of the tariff now in process, which will place a duty on buck- 
wheat and bran, because of the fact that these two articles are neces- 
sary to our farm life. We must have them and at a reasonable price, 
and we do not believe they are imported only at times when they 
come as a relief to us. 

Will you kindly see that these articles are allowed to enter free or 
at a rate of not more than 10 cents on a specific basis? 

Respectfully, 


Hon. 


CHAS. H, CLOUDMAN, 


1078 MAIN STREET, 
MELROSE HIGHLANDS, MAss., December 9, 1921. 
Senator Davip I. WALSH, 
Washington, D. C. 


HONORABLE Sir: I have been informed that there is now in 
a new tariff act proposing new increased duties on grain an 
products. 

May I respectfully request that you protect the interests of the 
common people of New England in so far as a tariff is concerned that 
will place additional burden on our farmers in their effort to keep 
hens, cattle, and horses. 

Respectfully yours, 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If the argument of the Senator from Ne- 
braska means anything, it means that the farmers of this country, 
and especially those who raise poultry, eggs, and so forth, are en- 
tirely dependent upon Canada, and could not live unless they 
could get Canadian imports free. This is one of those difficult 
problems that we have to solve, where one class of people who 
live upon the farm produce grain, and the other class produce 
eattle, and feed cattle, and sell milk and butter, as is indicated 
by the interesting question of the Senator from New York, 
when he asked whether or not any of these poultry raisers had 
asked that poultry be placed upon the free list. I think that 
the people who produce poultry and who produce eggs pressed 
us more vigorously for high rates than any other class of peo- 
ple that I know of in the United States. I am not complain- 
ing that they want the highest possible tariff. Also, those 
who produce milk and cream and butter want as high protec- 
tion as they can possibly get; and in all cases we placed their 
duties considerably lower than they thought were necessary for 
them to live upon. They all want free feed for their cattle, 
however, and free feed for their chickens. We had to work 
out the best solution of the problem that we could upon a pro- 
tective basis so as to give the producer of the feed some little 
protection, and at the same time to give a better protection to 
the man who produced the final product in the shape of eggs 
and dairy products. 

Upon screenings, and so forth, we are going to recommend a 
very low rate of duty, about 10 per cent ad valorem; and upon 
bran, shorts, and so forth, while our farmers want a good price 
for their bran and shorts because they think that assists in 
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holding up the price of the grain, we have had to consider their 
interest in connection with the interest of the dairymen who 
have to feed bran and shorts, and we have given both a pro- 
tection which was as nearly as we could measure justice be- 
tween the two. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. : 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 105, line 19, after the word “ Unground,” to strike out “75 
cents” and to insert “$1.50”; and in line 20, after the word 
“ground,” to strike out “$1.50” and to insert “75 cents,” so 
as to read: 


Par. 732. Screenings, scal ings, chaff, or scourings of wheat, flax- 
seed, or other grains or seeds: Unground, $1.50 per ton; ground, 75 
cents per ton. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the committee requests me 
to propose the following amendment in paragraph 732, on page 
105. 


Strike out all of the matter after the word “ unground,” in 
line 19, down to and including the words “a ton” in line 20, 
where it last occurs in the line, and insert in lieu thereof the 
words “ or ground, 10 per cent ad valorem,” so that it will read: 


Screenings, scalpings, chaff, or scourings of wheat, flaxseed, or other 
grains or seeds: Unground or ground, 10 per cent ad valorem. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Da- 
kota offers an amendment which will be stated by the Secretary. 
The READING CLERK. On page 105 it is proposed to strike out 
all the matter after the word “ unground” in line 19, down to 
and including the word “ ton” in line 20, where it last occurs in 
the line, and to insert in lieu thereof the following: 

Or ground, 10 per cent ad valorem, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, 
the Senator if that is an increase in the rate? 

Mr. McCUMBER. It decreases it enormously. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 105, at the beginning of 
line 21, to strike out “That screenings, dirt, and other foreign 
matter mixed with grains or seeds provided for in this title 
shall pay the same rate of duty as the grains or seeds: Pro. 
vided further,” so as to read: 

Provided, That when grains or seeds contain more than 5 per cent 
of any one foreign matter dutiable at a rate higher than that applicable 
to the grain or seed the entire lot shall be dutiable at such higher rate, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 106, line 5, after the word 
“for,” to strike out the figures “17” and to insert “ 25,” so as 
to make the paragraph read: 

Par. 733. Cereal breakfast foods, and similar cereal preparations, by 
whatever name known, processed further than milling, and not specially 
provided for, 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, may I ask the 
Senator from North Dakota what time we are going to suspend 
to-night? I will be glad to proceed as far as paragraph 735, 
but we will begin then to consider some matters which I would 
feel obliged to ask for a quorum to consider, and I do not like 
to do that. 

Mr. McCUMBER. It would be satisfactory to me to go to 
paragraph 735. Allow me to ask at this time unanimous consent 
that when the Senate closes its session this calendar day it 
shall take a recess until 11 o’clock to-morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In view of the fact that the 
Senator is not desirous of continuing the session beyond the 
time we take in the consideration of matters up to paragraph 
735, I am going to refrain from any discussion of paragraph 
733 or paragraph 734. I simply want to call attention to the 
fact that these cereal breakfast foods are exported in very large 
amounts from this country, and that the same protest I have 
made in reference to the other items we have been considering 
to-day apply to the products named in paragraph 733 and to 
the products named in paragraph 734. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the commiitee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 734, page 106, line 10, 
after the word “ kind,” to strike out the figures “28” and to 
insert “30,” so as to read: 


Biscuits, wafers, cake, cakes, and similar baked articles, and puddings, 
all the foregoing by whatever name known, whether or not containin 
— nuts, fruits, or confectionery of any kind, 30 per cent a 
valorem. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


may I ask 








tion.” The purpose 
on the free list. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I will ask the Secretary to 
read paragraph 734 as agreed to. 

The Assistant Secretary read as follows: 

Biscuits, wafers, cake, cakes, and similar baked articles, and pud- 


dings, all the feregoing, by whatever name known, whether or not 
containing chocolate, nuts, fruits, or confectionery of any kind, 30 


per cent ad volarem. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I ask that paragraph 735 


be passed over. 
The PRESIDING 


735 will be passed. over. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I understand that completes 
all the chairman desires to have taken up this evening. How- 
ever, I have no objection to the committee amendment in para- 
graph 736 being acted on. 


Mr. McCUMBER. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 


amendment. 


The next amendment was, on page 106, after line 17, to 
strike out paragraph 736 in the following words: : 


Par. 736. Bananas, 


erated, and banana flour, 4 cents per 100 pounds. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I shall have to ask that the 
next two paragraphs be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Paragraphs 737 and 738 will 


be passed over. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have no objection to the 
amendment in paragraph 739 being acted on. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 


amendment. 


The next amendment was, on page 107, line 5, before the word 
“ cents,” to strike out “10” and to insert “5,” so as to read: 

Par. 739. Cider, 5 cents per gallon; vinegar, 6 cents per ree gal- 
lon: Provided, That the standard proof for vinegar shall be 
by weight of acetic acid. , 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER. 


amendments offered 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. We have reached a place in 
the schedule where I think we might as well suspend. The 
citrus fruits and the other fruits will cause a great deal of dis- 


cussion, 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANK BUILDING, ST. LOUIS. 
Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I ask unanimous consent to report back 


favorably from the 


ate Joint Resolution 208, authorizing the Federal Reserve Bank 
of St. Louis to enter into contracts for the erection of buildings 
for its head office and branches, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from California 
asks unanimous consent, out of order, to submit a report from 
the Committee on Banking and Currency on Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 208, Is there objection? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I ask for the immediate consideration 
of the joint resolution. 

Mr, SMOOT. I ask the Senator from California whether it 
applies only to St. Louis. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Only to St. Louis. The Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. SPENCER] can explain it. 


Mr, SPENCER. 


at St. Louis. The bank bought the lot upon which the building 
was to be erected, but did not make their contract, because they 
thought the price of material was too high a couple of years 
ago. In the meantime, as the Senate knows, legislation was 
passed forbidding any building beyond a certain price. The 
joint resolution applying only to that building went to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency and was referred to a sub- 
committee composed of the Senator from California [Mr. SHort- 
RIDGE], the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Ernst], and the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. GLAss], and they unanimously reported in 
favor of it. Then the whole committee took it up and unani- 
mously reported in favor of it. 

It authorizes the building to go up in the city of St. Louis, 


where the land is 


Mr, McOUMBER. On page 106, line 10, I ask that the 
Senate disagree to the committee amendment beginning at the 
end of that line, reading as follows: “bread, 15 per cent ad 
valorem: Provided, That no article shall be dutiable as bread 
unless yeast was the leavening substance used in its prepara- 


branches at Little Rock, Ark., where the land is already pur- 
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chased. As a matter of fact, I may say that there is a big 
block right in the business center of St. Louis, which the bank 
has acquired, has torn down all the structures, and so it will 
remain until this building goes up. I may also say to the 
Senate that the bank is now occupying rented quarters and 
has about a two years’ lease, and there is no other place in the 
city of St. Louis to which that bank can go when their lease 
is up. A renewal of the lease would probably be prohibitive. 
It is an absolute necessity so far as the city is concerned. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no doubt but that the statement made 
by the Senator is absolutely correct, but he could not possibly 
have made a fairer statement of the conditions existing at Salt 
Lake City if he had known all the circumstances. 

Mr. SPENCER. Then they ought to have the same relief. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that, after the words “St. Louis,” we 
strike out the word “is” and insert the words “and Salt Lake 
City are.” 

Mr. SPENCER. May I ask the Senator whether in Salt Lake 
City the land has been purchased? 

Mr, SMOOT. It has been purchased and the buildings on it 
have been demolished, but because of the passage of the law 
the building was stopped. I want to say frankly that the Fed- 
eral reserve bank desires the building. Their plans were all 
agreed to, bids were asked for, and the proceedings were imme- 
diately stopped when that law was passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

Mr. SMOOT. I move that, on page 2, line 3, the word “ bank ” 
be changed to “ banks”; also, after the words “ St. Louis” that 
the word “is” be stricken out and there be inserted the words 
“and Salt Lake City are,” so as to read: 

That the Federal Reserve Banks of St. Louis and Salt Lake City are 
hereby authorized to enter into contracts for the erection of buildings 
and to authorize the erection of buildings for its head office and 
branches on lots heretofore acquired for that purpose: Provided, That 
the total investment in such buildings shall not exceed an amount equal 
to 30 per cent of its paid-in capital stock and surplus. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, 
and the amendment was concurred in. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

The title was amended so as to read: 

A joint resolution authorizing the Federal Reserve Banks of St. 


Louis and Salt Lake City to enter into contracts for the erection of 
buildings for its head office and branches. 


BUSINESS AT EVENING SESSION. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I wish to submit a request for 
a unanimous-consent agreement. We need a short executive 
session. I ask unanimous consent that at the conclusion of the 
executive session the Senate shall take a recess until 9 o’clock 
this evening, and that at that session no business shall he 
transacted except that the Presiding Officer shall sign enrolled 
bills which may come over from the House. 

Mr. HARRISON. I do not see the senior Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. PoMERENE] present. There was a question about the bill 
relating to the interchange of mileage tickets, Senate bill 848. 
I was in hopes that some disposition could be made of it, if 
possible, before the House adjourns, so that that might become 
a law, if the Senator from Ohio should withdraw his objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. If he does and there is no objection from 
anyone else, we could include that bill. But all we want to 
accomplish at the session this evening is the signing of enrolled 
bills. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator will make an exception of that 
bill? 

Mr. CURTIS. I am willing to do that. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I just inguired of the leader of the 
majority in the House as to a joint resolution, No. 353, which 
passed the House some time ago providing for tents for the 
American Legion conventior at New Orleans in October. 

Mr. CURTIS. I will include action on that joint resolution 
if it comes over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator again state 
his request? . 

Mr. CURTIS. I ask unanimous consent that at the conclusion 
of the executive session the Senate shall take a recess until 
9 o'clock to-night, and that at the 9 o’clock meeting no business 
shall be transacted except the signing of enrolled bills, action 
upon the bill for the interchange of mileage tickets, if the 
objection of the senior Senator from Ohio is withdrawn-—— 

Mr. HARRISON. Provided there is no other objection. 








of that is to enable us to place the article 
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Mri CURTIS. Yes; provided'there is no-other objection, and 
to: consider the joint resolution: mentioned by the Senator from 
Louisiana to loan tents to the American Legion for their con- 
vention at New: Orleans. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest! of' the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. SMOOT. 
every Senator to come here 'this evening. 

Mr. CURTIS. No-one needcome. 

Mr: SMOOT. There’ will be no quorum call? 

Mr. CURTIS: There will’ be no quorum call. 

Mr. OVERMAN. And no other business: transacted. 

Mr. CURTIS: No other business will be transacted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator frony Kansas? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

JOHN G, SESSIONS. 

Mr. HARRISON. 
ago to call up a bill on the calendar, but I'did not care to inter- 
fere with the proceedings on the tariff bill: There is a bill on 
the calendar, Senate bill 3157, for the relief of John G. Sessions, 
which has been reported from the Committee on Claims unani- 
mously. I did'not press the matter on the deficiency bill, but I 
would like to have it passed at this time. rt 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 


from the Committee en Claims with an amendment, on line 6, | 


to strike out *‘* $12,519.46,” and to 
“$7,977.77,” so as to make the bill read: 
Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the ppeeeaty, 
authorized and directed to pay, out of'any money in the Tr 
the United States not otherwise appropriat 
sum of $7,977.77 to reimburse said Sessions for losses incurred by. him 
in performance of work contracted to be done in construction of a levee 


insert in lieu thereof 


is hereby 
reasury of 


River, in Issaquena County, State of Mississippi, | 


on the oy 
known as the Ellesly enlargement, on which the work was performed 
in 1917 and 1918, and said sum is hereby appropriated. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. I would. like to have some little explanation 
of the bill. 

Mr. HARRISON. This is the same character 
mittee a year ago. 
this is based on the same state of facts. The bill went to the 
Committee on Claims and was unanimously reported. I offered 
it as an amendment to the deficiency bill, but.I talked with the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WARREN] and at his request did 
not press the matter, he preferring that it should be passed as 
a separate bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


SETH J. HARRIS AND OTHERS. 


Mr. CAPPER. From the Committee on Claims, I report back | 
favorably with amendments the bill (H. R. 2694) for the relief , 
of Seth J. Harris, Jimmie Lou Martin, Mary Holloman, and | 


William Henry Coleman, and I submit a report (No. 803) 
thereon. 

Mr. HARRIS. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill. 

There being no, objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The amendments were, on page 1, line 3, after the enacting 
clause, to strike out “ That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and directed, through ” and ‘insert 
“That”; in line 5, before the words “to pay,” to insert “be, 
and.is hereby authorized and directed”; and in the same line, 
after the word“ pay,” to insert “ out of the employees’ compen- 
sation fund, provided for under the act of September. 7, 1916,” 
so.as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the United States Employees’ Compensation 
Commission be, and is hereby, authorized and directed to: pay out’ of 
the: employees’ compensation: fund; provided: for under the act of 
September 7; 1916, to the folleowing-named persons the sums designated 
as compensation for personal injury and death suffered through. the 
explosion of a certain shell’ fired’ by the student officers of Port Mc- 
Pherson, Atlanta, Ga., on the south side of Kenesaw: Mountain, Cobb 
County, Ga.; om. August 8, 1917: 

To the guardian of the two surviving minor children of Seth J, 
Harris, $20 per month each until they shall reach the age of 18 years; 
monthly: compensation.to commence from the date of the accident. 

To, Jimmie Lou, Martin, on. account.of the death. of her husband, 
Charlie Martin, the sum of $35 per month until her remarriage or 
death, and $8.50° additional per month for each: of her six minor chil- 
dren: and in the event’ of the e or death of said Jimmie Lou 
Martin payments on; account of. said’ miner children») shall be: paid. to 
their guardian.or guardians.until such time as they shall bave reached 


the age of 18 years, respectively, monthly compensation to commence | 


from the date of! the accident; 
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Mr. President, IT was very anxious awhile 


to John G, Sessions the 


of bill for | 
which an appropriation was made by the Appropriations Com: | 
There were many claims at that time, and | 
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To Mary Holloman, on: account of. the death of her husband, Janes 
Holloman, the sum .of $35 pet month until her remarriage or death, and, 
$3.50 additional per month for éach of her two minor children; and‘ 
inthe event of' the: remarriage or death of said’ Mary: Holloman: ; 
ments: on accountiof said minor children shall: be paid to. their 

| or. guardians. until such time. as they. shall. have. reached the. of 18 
| years, respectively, monthly compensation to: commence from: the: date 
of the accident: 

To William Henry Coleman, for personal injuries, the sum. of! $800. 

The amendments: were agreed to. : 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended: and the 
amendments were concurred in, 

The‘amendments were ordered to be engrossed and'the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third: time and passed. 

EXBOUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. CURTIS. I.move’that the Senate proceed to the consid- 

| eration of executive business. 

The motion. was agreed to, and. the Senate proceeded: to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes. spent: 
in executive session the: doors were: reopened; and (at:6.o'clock 
and 5 minutes p. m.) the Senate, under the order previously 
made, toek a recess until 9 o’cloek p, m. 


EVENING SESSION, 


The Senate reassembled at 9 o'clock p. m., on the expiration 
of the recess. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate take a recess for 10: minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington). 
|, Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senate thereupon took’a recess for 10 minutes, and at the 
expiration of the recess (at 9 o'clock and 10 minutes: p. m.) 
reassembled. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Over- - 
, hue, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had agreed t@ 
| the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
| votes of the two Houses.on the amendments of the House to the 
bill (S. 831) to amend the proviso in paragraph 10 of section 9 
| of the Federal reserve act amended by the act. of June 21, 1917; 

amending the Federal reserve act. : 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to 
| the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 11298) amend- 
| ing existing law which authorizes the construction of’ a. public 
| building at Paris, Tex., so as to authorize and empower the 

Secretary of the Treasury to acquire a new site for same by 
| exchanging therefor land and property now owned by the 

United States Government. in said city; and. to. authorize the 

erection on said new site, when acquired, of a public building 
| suitable for post-office purposes ; and for. other purposes. 

The message further announced that the House had’ passed 
| the following joint resolutions, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate: 

H. J. Res. 322; Joint resclution favoring the establishment in 
Palestine of a national home for the Jewish people; and 

H:. J: Res. 353. Joint’ resolution’ authorizing’ the Secretary of 
War to loan certain tents, cots; chairs; etc., to the executive 
| committee of the Louisiana Department of the American: Legion 
| for use at the national convention of the American’ Legion to 
| be held at New Orleans, La., in October, 1922. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 
The message also announced that.the Speaker of. the House 

had signed the following enrolled bills, and they were thercupon 
| signed by. the Presiding. Officer [Mr. Jones of Washington] as 
Acting President pro tempore: 
| §. 831. An act. to amend the proviso in paragraph 10 of sec-, 
tion 9 of the Federal reserve act. amegded. by the act of June 21, 
| 1917, amending the Federal reserve. act ; 
H. R. 11214. An act authorizing the President to scrap certain 
| vessels in conformity. with the provisions of the treaty Umif:ng 
| naval armament, and for other purposes; 
| H.R.11298. An act. amending, existing law. which authorizes 
the construction of a. public building at. Paris,. Tex.,.so. as to 
| authorize and empower the Secretary of the Treasury to ac 
| quire a. new site for same by, exchanging therefor land and 
property now. owned by, the United: States Government in said 
city.;. and. to authorize the erection, on said. new. site,, when ac- 
quired, of a. public building suitable for post-office: purposes; 
and. for other purposes ; 

H.R. 11588. An act to amend an act. entitled “An. act. to au- 
thorize the: Seeretary. of the. Treasury to provide hospital and 
sanatorium facilities for discharged sick.and disabled. soldiers, 
| sailors; and. marines ”; 











H. R. 12090. An act making appropriations to supply defi- 
ciencies in appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1922, and prior fiscal years, supplemental appropriations for 
the fiscal year end.ng June 30, 1923, and for other purposes; 

H. R, 12092, An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Louisiana Development Co. to construct a bridge across the Red 
River at or near Grand Ecore, La.; 

H. R. 12120. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county court of Lafayette County, in the State of Missouri, to 
construct a bridge across the Missouri River; and 

H. R. 12121. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county court of Saline County, in the State of Missouri, to con- 
struct a bridge across the Missouri River. 

LOAN OF TENTS TO AMERICAN LEGION CONVENTION. 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 353) authorizing the Secretary 
of War to loan certain tents, cots, chairs, and so forth, to the 
executive committee of the Louisiana Department of the Ameri- 
can Legion for use at the national convention of the American 
Legion to be held at New Orleans, La., in October, 1922, was 
read twice by its title and referred to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. On behalf of the senior Senator from 
New York {[Mr. WapswortH], chairman of the Military Affairs 
Committee, who is unavoidably detained from the Chamber, I 
am authorized to report favorably, without amendment, the 
joint resolution (H. J. Res. 353) authorizing the Secretary of 
War to loan certain tents, cots, chairs, and so forth, to the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Louisiana Department of the American 
Legion for use at the national convention of the American 
Legion to be held at New Orleans, La., in October, 1922. 

I ask unanimous consent for the immediate consideration of 
the joint resolution. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution, which was 
read as follows: 

Resolved, eic., That the Secretary of War be, and is hereby, authorized 
to loan, at his discretion, to the executive committee of the Louisiana 
Department of the American Legion, for use in connection with the 
national conyention of the American Legion, to be held in New Orleans, 
La., October 16 to 20, 1922, such tents, with necessary poles, ridges. 
and pins, cots, chairs, or camp stools, etc., as may be required at 
said convention: Provided, That no expense shall be caused the United 
States Governmett by the delivery and return of said property, the 
same to be delivered to said committee designated at such time prior 
to the holding of said convention as may be agreed upon by the Secre- 
tary of War and T. Semmes Walmsley, chairman of said executive com- 
mittee: And provided further, That the Secretary of War shall, before 
delivering such property, take from said 17. Semmes Walmsley a good 
and sufficient bond for the safe return of said property in good order 
and condition, and the whole without expense to the United States. 

The joint resolution was reported te the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading. read the third time, and 
passed. 

RECESS. 


Mr. CURTIS, 


to-morrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 9 o'clock and 245 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate, under the order previously entered, took a 
recess until to-morrow, Saturday, July 1, 1922, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate June 30 (legis- 
lative day of April 20), 1922. 
APPOINTMENT, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR ARMY. 
COAST ARTILLERY CORPS. 

Capt. Kenneth McCatty, Cavalry, with rank from January 
24, 1919. 

F rst Lieut. Norton Donald Adams, Air Service, with rank 
from July 1, 1920. 


PoSTMASTERS. 


ALABAMA, 


I move that the Senate take a recess, the recess H 
being under the unanimous-consent agreement, until 11 o’clock | Place of O. G. Turbyfill. 
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William C. Curtis to be postmaster at Double Springs, Ala., | 


in place of J, W. Curtis, resigned. 
ARIZONA. 
Patrick D. Ryan to be postmaster at Fort Huachuca, Ariz., 
in place of O, BE. Buchanan, resigned. 
ARKANSAS, 
William B. Owen to be postmaster at Alma, Ark., in place 
of W. A. Bushmiaer, resigned. 
CALIFORNIA, 
- Dwight R, Jackson to be postmaster at Glendale, Calif. 
became presidential April 1, 1922. 


Office 






Earl B. Birmingham to be postmaster at Hilts, Calif. Office 
became presidential Apri! 1, 1921. 
Etta L. Miller to be postmaster at Stratford, Calif. Office 


became presidential Apri! 1, 1922. 
FLORIDA, 

John W. Philip to be postmaster at Sarasota, Fla., in place 
= S. Abbe. Incumbent’s commission expired January 31, 
ILLINOIS. 

William L. McKenzie to be postmaster at Elizabeth, Ill., in 
place of John Coveny, deceased. 

Mancel Talcott to be postmaster at Waukegan, Ill.. in place 
of D. A, Grady. Incumbent’s commission expired September 
24, 1921. 

> MICHIGAN. 

Frank O. Parker to be postmaster at Alma, Mich., in place 
of V. P. Cash, resigned. 

Albert W. Lee to be postmaster at Britton, Mich. 
came presidential January 1, 1921. 

MINNESOTA, 

Dora N. Ruud to be postmaster at Granite Falls, Minn.. in 
place of George Lien. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 24, 1922. 


Office be- 


MISSISSIPPI. 
William L. Fox to be postmaster at Lyman, Miss., in place 
of W. J. James, resigned. . 
Ocram C. Elliott to be postmaster at Nettleton, Miss., in 
place of B. C. Davis. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 


ber 20, 1920. 
MONTANA. 

Orson B. Prickett to be postmaster at Billings, Mont., in 
place of T. C. Armitage, Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 5, 1922. 

NEBRASKA, 

Elmer W. Couch to be postmaster at Henry, Nebr. Office be- 
came presidential April 1, 1921. 

Mildred E. Johnson to be postmaster at Mead, Nebr. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1921. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Edmund A, Kenney to be postmaster at River Edge, N. J, 
Office became presidential October 1, 1920. 

Jennie Madden to be postmaster at Tuckahoe. N. J. Office 


became presidential April 1, 1922. 
NEW YORK. 

Robert A. Lundy to be postmaster at Ray Brook, N. Y., in 
place of R. A. Lundy. Incumbent’s commission expired April 
27, 1920. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

Sadie M. Mullen to be postmaster at Huntersville, N. C., in 
Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 8, 1921. 

OKLAHOMA. 

Omer K. Benedict to be postmaster at Tulsa, Okla,., in place of 

J. M. Crutchfield, resigned. 
OREGON. 

Lucius L. Hurd to be postmaster at Glendale. Oreg., in place 

of L. L. Hurd. Incumbent’s commission expired July 21, 1921. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Harry A. Borland to be postmaster at Indiana, Pa., in place of 
H. W. Fee. Incumbent’s commission expired February 4. 1922. 

Samuel E. Crawford to be postmaster at Petrolia, Pa.. in place 
of G. M. Jameson, declined. 

TENNESSEE. 

Walter Carr to be postmaster at Moseow, Tenn., in place of 
E, D. Sneed. Incumbent’s commission expired February 4. 1922. 
TEXAS, 

Robert A. Jackson to be postmaster at Chillicothe. Tex. in 
place of Mina Daughtry, resigned. 

VERMONT. 

Fred R. Lloyd to be postmaster at Fair Haven, Vt., in place of 
D. F, Carmody. Incumbent’s commission expired January 24, 
1922. 

VIRGINIA. 

Ira D. Baker to be postmaster at Lovettsville, Va.. in place of 

Cc. F. Shumaker, Incumbent’s commission expired July 21, 1921, 
WISCONSIN, 


Lyle H. Nolop to be postmaster at Alma Center, Wis., in place 
of G. M. Breakey. 
1920. 


Incumbent’s commission expired June 29, 
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CONFIRMATIONS, 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate June 80 (legis- 
lative day of April 20), 1922. 


REGISTER OF THE LAND OFFICE, 
Galen C. Pond to be register of the land office, Montrose, Colo. 
PosTMASTERS. 
CONNECTICUT. 
Charles W. Birely, New Haven. 


IOWA. 
R. Earl Ferguson, Rolfe. 


NEW JERSEY, 
Walter L. Stewart, Mount Holly. 
OKLAHOMA, 
Alice B. Spears, Hulbert. 
Leo B. McWilliams, Miami. 
Porter J. Newman, Welch, 
OREGON. 
Wallace W. Smead, Heppner. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
Daniel Jones, Coaldale. 
DeWitt C. Vail, New Milford. 
H. Stanley Drake, Norristown, 
Ambrose D. Mitchell, Portage. 
William L. Meserole, Springville. 
Vincent S. Pownall, Swarthmore. 
John C. McCurdy, Verona. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

S. Martin Rose. Block Island. 
WEST VIRGINIA, 

Julius Thompson, Petersburg. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Fripay, June 30, 1922. 


The House met at 12 o’clocik noon. 
‘The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Our Father who art in heaven. Thou art speaking to us in 
so INMany ways, God. Speaking to us in the promise and power 
of the seasons, in a merciful Providence, in our national exist- 
ence, in the morning hours of youth, in the eventide of the 
years, in the weakness of sickness, and in the strength of health. 
O may we take heed, and we beseech Thee to never leave nor 
forsake us. Magnify, enlarge, and intensify a closer relation- 
ship among all our fellow citizens. More and more may our 
Nation come into a new light, and help us to long and work for 
the best things in its behalf. These hours so freighted with 
problems so vital to our country with which we have been 
intrusted and to which we have pledged our allegiance, O God, 
stand guard and be present in all counsels and conferences, and 
may the ultimate issues be foretokens of a golden age couched 
= the golden rule of Jesus. In His holy name we pray. 

men. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed bills and joint resolu- 
tion of the following titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House of Representatives was requested: 

$. 3594. An act for the relief of Anton Rospotnik and the 
— of certain lands owned by the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way Co.; 

S. 2051. An act to amend section 3142 of the Revised Statutes 
to permit an increase in the number of collection districts for 
the collection of internal revenue and in the number of col- 
lectors of internal revenue from 64 to 65; and 

8. J. Res. 215. Joint resolution providing for reinvestigation 
of the tricounty irrigation project, Nebraska. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the amendments of the House of Representatives to.the follow- 
ing concurrent resolution: 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 24. 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatiwes concurring) 
That there shall be peeses 5,000 additional copies of Senate Decumen 
No. 179, Sixty-seventh Congress, entitled “ Report of the United States 
and Canadian Government Engineers on the Improvement of the St. 
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Lawrence River from Montreal to Lake Ontario,” of which 3,000 copies 
shall be for the use of the Senate document room and 2,000 copies for 
the House document room. 


The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the House of 
Representatives to the bill (S. 1033) regulating the issuance of 
checks, drafts, and orders for the payment of money within the 
District of Columbia. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment bill of the following title: 

H. R. 11244. An act authorizing the construction of a bridge 
across White River, in the State of Arkansas. 

The message also announced that the Vice President had 
appointed Mr, Pureprs, Mr. Batt, and Mr. Harris members of 
the joint committee on the part of the Senate pursuant to the 
provisions of the act entitled “An act making appropriations 
for the government of the District of Columbia and other ac- 
tivities chargeable in whole or in part against the revenues of 
such District for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, and for 
other purposes,” approved June 29, 1922. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
with amendments the bill (H. R. 12090) making appropria- 
tions to supply deficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1922, and prior fiscal years, supplemental ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, and for 
other purposes, had insisted upon its amendments, and asked for 
a conference with the House of Representatives upen the 
bill and amendments, and had appointed Mr. Warren, Mr. Cur- 
T1Is, and Mr. OverMAN as the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 

Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bills and joint resolution 
of the following titles were taken from the Speaker’s table and 
referred to their appropriate committees as indicated below : 

S. 3594. An act for the relief of Anton Rospotnik and the ex- 
change of certain lands owned by the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way Co.; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

S. 2051. An act to amend section 3142 of the Revised Statutes to 
permit an increase in the number of collection districts for the 
collection of internal revenue and in the number of collectors of 
internal revenue from 64 to 65; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

S. J. Res. 215. Joint resolution providing for reinvestigation 
of the tricounty irrigation project, Nebraska; to the Commiitee 
on Irrigation of Arid Lands. 

NEW POSITIONS IN THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I present a privileged report from 
the Committee on Rules. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 396 (Rept. No. 1169). 

Resolved, That it shall be in order to move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole [ouse on the state of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (8S. 3396) entitled “An act creating 
the positions of Second Assistant Secretary and private secretary in 
the Department of Labor.” After genera] debate, which shall be con- 
fined to the bill and continue not to exceed one hour, equally divided 
between those for and those against, the bill shall be read for amend- 
ment. At the conclusion of said consideration the bill shall be reported 
te the House and the previous question considered as ordered on the 
bill and any amendment thereto to final disposition without intervening 
motion except one to recommit. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I wish to make a point of 
order that there is no quorum present. : 

The SPEAKER. It is clear there is no quorum present. 

Mr. SNELL. I move a call of the House, 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: - 


Anderson 
Andrew, Mass. 
Arentz 
Bankhead 
Beck 

Beedy 

Bell 

Bixler 

Black 
Blanton 
Brand 
Brennan 
Britten 
Brooks, Ill. 
Brooks, Pa. 
Brown, Tenn. 
Buchanan 
Burroughs 
Burtness 


Campbell, Kans. 


Cantrill 
Carter 


Chalmers 


Chandler, Okla. 


Christopherson 
Clark, Fila. 
Classon 


Connolly, Pa. 
Cooper, Ohio 
Copley 
Coughlin 
Cris 

Davis, Minn, 
Deal 
Dempsey 
Dickinson 
Drane 
Drewry 
Driver 
Dunn 


Edmonds 
Ellis 
Evans 
Fields 
Foster 
Frear 
Fulmer 
Funk 


Garrett, Tenn. 


Garrett, Tex. 
Gilbert 
Goldsborough 
Gorman 
Gou!d 
Graham, Pa. 
Green, Iowa 
Greene, Mass. 
Greene, Vt. 
Harrison 
Hawley 

Henr 

Herrick 


Hersey 
Hicks 
Hogan 
Hooker 
Hukriede 
Humphreys 
Husted 
Hutchinsou 
Treland 
Jefferis, Nebr. 
Jeffers, Ala. 
Johnson, Miss. 
Kahn 
Kearns 
Kelley, Mich, 
Kiess 
Kindred 
Kitchia 
Kleczka 
Sent 

©pp 
Kunz 





Langley 


Larson, Minn. 


Lawrence 
Taoteanaed 
Lee, Ga. 


Linthicum 


Nelson, iA. P. 
Nelson, J..M. 


Newton, Minn. 


Newton, Mo. 
Nolan 
Norton 
O’Connor 
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Rosenbleem 
Rouse 
Rucker 
Sabath 
Sanders, Ind. 


Sanders, N. Y. 


Shelton 


meyise ars 
ylor, Tena. 
‘Ten Byck 


Thomas 


Thompson 


Tilson 


Treadway 
Tyson 


yso! 
Vaile 
Vare 


Osborne 
Padgett 


Shreve 
Sinclair 


Paige Sisson 
Parks, Ark. 
Patterson, Mo. 
Purnell 
Rainey, Ala. 
Rainey, Til. 
— 
Reber 


Snyder 
Stafford 

Stea gall 
Stedman 
Steenerson 
Stevenson 
Stiness 

Stoll 

Strong, Pa. 
Sullivan 
Summers, Wash. 
Robertson Sumners, Tex. 
Robsion Swank 


The SPEAKHR. Two hundred and fifty-three Members have 
answered ‘to their names; a quorum is present. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with fur- 
ther proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will open the doors. 


THIRD DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table the bill making appropriations 
for deficiencies in 1922 and prior fiscal years, disagree to the 
Senate amendments, and agree to the conference asked for by 
the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the deficieney 
appropriation bill, disagree to the Senate amendments, and 
agree to the conference asked by the Senate. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. GARNER, Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ebject, 
will the gentlemam.tell the House, if he will, about what. amend- 
ments of the Senate are likely to be agreed to? 

Mr, MADDEN. Well, I can not tell that now; it is impes- 
sible to keep those in one’s mind; but I do not think any 
amendment will be agreed to to which the gentleman from Texas 
will not agree. 

Mr. GARNER, Mr. Speaker, I do not intend to object, but I 
do hope the gentleman from Illinois and the House wil indulge 
me just for a statement. It has been the custom .of the Con- 
gress at the end of a session to bring in a deficiency bill, send 


Reed, N.Y, 
Riddick 
Riordan 
Roach 


it over to the Senate, and there it is loaded up with ancient |. 


amendments. 

Mr. MADDEN. 

Mr. GARNER. 

Mr. MADDEN. 
in this case. 

Mr. GARNER. Well, there are some amendments put on 
there that if we had a chance to vote on—and they will prob- 
ably be agreed to—we would not have agreed to in the House. 
If I understand the gentleman from Illinois, he has already 
had an informal conference. 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. This bill is agreed to as a matter of fact; 
you have come to an agreement, 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. What I want to call to the attention of the 
House, and especially to the Committee on Appropriations, is 
the custom of bringing out in the last moment, just before 
Congress is preparing to adjourn, a deficiency bill, have it 
loaded down with amendments at the other end of the Capitol, 
and then it is brought here, and we are told that if we.do not 
agree to this deficiency at once, why, we can not.take a recess 
or can not adjourn. Congress has been held up for a num- 
ber of times in that way, and the gentleman from Illinois and 
his associates ought to discontinue that practice by under- 
taking to bring eut these deficiency bills before the last days of 
the session. 

Mr. MANN. Let us ‘hope we will have a reform in that mat- 
ter in the Senate in the next Congress. 

Mr. GARNER. We can hardly hope to carry the Senate the 
next time. [Laughter.] 

We will try to carry this House and bring about a reform 
in ‘this particular. This applies just as well to the Democrats 
as to the Republicans. There is no partisanship about it. It 
has occurred in the last 20 years that I have been here, and it 
ought to be stopped. 

Mr. MADDEN. I think the gentleman from ‘Texas will 
agree with me in what I have said when the conference: report 


Will the gentleman yield for a second there? 
I will. 
I wish to say that no sueh thing will happen 


comes back. I think he will find that there are no such items 
im it. 

Mr. GARNER. Why do you need a little deficiency im here 
for the Vice President's office, an item of $400 for taking care 
of his automobile? If he wants such a provision made for 
him, why wait until jast before the 1st of July and put in a 
tit-bit of $400 for the presiding officer of the Senate? 

Mr. MADDEN. That is a Senate matter that we do not 
try to control, 

Mr. GARNER. I do not object to these particular matters, 
but I ‘think it is too little for a body like the Senate to be 
guilty of, if I may use that expression in the sense of guilt, 
putting in a little tit-bit at the very last moment of Congress 
for $400. That is all 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection; and the Speaker announced as the 
conferees on the part of the House Mr. Mappgen, Mr. ANTHONY, 
and Mr. Byrns of Tennessee. 


NEW POSITIONS IN THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the resolution. 

Mr. POU. That gives 20 minutes on .a side? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New ek moves the 
previous questien on the resolution. 

‘ ‘The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina is 
entitled to 20 minutes and the gentleman from New York to 
20 minutes. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, the resolution as presented, if 
adopted by the House, provides fer the consideration of Senate 
bill 3396. I think all the Members of the House fully under- 
stand what is provided in this legislation. It is to create a 
new position of Second ‘Assistant Secretary of Labor and a pri- 
vate seeretary to the Secretary. 

Mr, MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. SNELL. In just a moment. 
yield. 

Probably there is no man in this’ House that dislikes more 
to create additional offices and place additional men on the 
pay roll than I and I think my record in the House will prove 
that. [Applause.] 

Mr. MADDEN. 
later? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

When this matter first came before the Committee on Rules, 
personally I was opposed to the resolution; but after looking 
into the matter and getting all the information possible I de- 
cided that there was a condition there that we certainly must 
remedy if we want the Department of Labor to function prop- 
erly in the Immigration Bureau. There is a condition that 
confronts the Labor Department occasioned on account of legis- 
lation that has been passed by this House and by a very large 
majority of the House that is impessible to comply with unless 
we furnish the Secretary the machinery to do it with. We have 
made many new restrictions on immigration and provided by 
law that every man who is kept out of this country has the 
right of personal appeal to the Secretary of Labor, or the 
Acting Secretary or the Assistant Secretary. These things 
must be acted upon by the Secretary of Labor, and the powers 
lodged with him can not be delegated to any other person in 
the department; and that is the reason why, in order to take 
eare of these conditions, it is necessary to have an additional 
Assistant Secretary of Labor. 

In December of last year the department passed upon 13,600 
cases. If you want these cases passed on properly you must 
furnish the department with the machinery necessary to do it, 
On the average there are 300 cases a day coming before this 
Labor Department that must be passed upon by the Secretary 
ef Labor himself, and he can not do it and attend to the other 
duties he is called upon to perform. Here we are simply pro- 
viding the machinery to carry out the laws that we have passed 
and make it possible to perform the duties we have imposed 
upon the Labor Department. If you want to carry it on prop- 
erly in accordance with the law you must furnish these men, 
[Applause,] 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield me 
five minutes? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes; I yield to the gentleman five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois is recognized 
for five minutes, 


Then I shall be glad to 


Will the gentleman yield me five minutes 
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Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the reason why I am asking to 
be heard at this time is that a little later on I shall be busy 
with other things, perhaps when this matter comes up for con- 
sideration. I think it is well to study this proposition, whether 
it is wise or unwise. We ought not to go headlong into the 
creation of new places unless we are sure that it should be 
done. 

Now, let me recite the situation in the various departments 
for a moment. The Department of Labor has an annual ap- 
propriation of $6,800,000. They want an additional Assistant 
Secretary to-day. The Department of the Interior has an ap- 
propriation of $295,000,000, and they have one assistant. The 
Department of Commerce has one assistant. The Navy Depart- 
ment spends $350,000,000 a year, and they have one assistant. 
The Army spends $350,000,000 a year, and the War Department 
has one assistant. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. In a moment. 

I want to say now, gentlemen, right here, that if the Labor 
Department is permitted another assistant and a secretary to 
the assistant and perhaps a number of clerks under the secre- 
tary to the assistant, you will have to do this for every other 
department of the Government. 

It is not merely the creation of an Assistant Secretary 
here. You are creating that place with all that goes with it. 
It means a new organization. No one knows how large an 
organization it will be that you will allow the Assistant 
Secretary. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
man yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I can not yield now. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Just for one question. 

Mr. MADDEN. Very well. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The gentleman knows that 
the head tax and other fees brought in by immigration along 
that line pay more than all the expenses of the department. 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; the same thing is true with the postage 
stamps. Everyone pays for postage stamps, but that is no rea- 
son why, because we have an income from some department, we 
should spend it and more. I am not so much concerned about 
the cost here in this particular case as I am about what will 
follow. If you create this place and all the places that will go 
with it, you will have to do the same thing for every other de- 
partment of the Government, and the first thing you know you 
will have more than 2,000 additional employees on the pay roll. 

Now, I want to ask you whether you are willing at this 
time to pass a bill that will involve the chance of any such 
contingency? I know the Secretary of Labor was here on 
the floor the other day lobbying with the Members for their 
votes for the creation of this place, and I want to say that he 
ought to be ashamed of himself. [Applause.] He had no 
business up here for any such purpose. I want to say one 
thing more for him, that if he would sit in his office and attend 
to the work assigned to him as Secretary of Labor he would 
not need this assistant. [Applause.] I am opposed to any 
Cabinet officer coming up on the floor of this House and lobby- 
ing for the creation of new places. There is a way to get such 
things done without doing that. He must prove his case. I do 
not believe he has proved it, and I hope, gentlemen, that this 
rule will not pass. [Applause.] 

Mr. WYANT. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MADDEN. I am through. 

Mr. POU. 
[Mr. Box]. 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, the 
Secretary of Labor requested that either the Commissioner of 
Immigration be authorized to do the work of passing on these 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 


appeals or that an Assistant Secretary be created, and of course | 


our friends the Republican majority presented a bill to create 
the new office instead of letting the man do it who is already 
being paid and can do it. 
Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 
Mr. BOX. If the gentleman: will excuse me, I can not. 


either that the Commissioner General of Immigration be au- 
thorized to do this work or that this place be created. He 
said: 

Congress should either amend the law so as to place final authority 
and responsibility in these appeals in the Commissioner General of Im- 
migration or furnish the Secretary of Labor with another assistant, 
who may devote all of his time and attention to this important an 
Sree taerensing work. (CONGRESSIONAL REcORD of June 19, 1922, p. 


You can determine for yourselves what choice the committee 
has made. True to form, they are creating new Government 
jobs. 


I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from Texas | 


I | 
will insert the statement in the Secretary’s letter requesting | apoye table represent temporary admissions made in_ cases 
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I am sorry that the House continues to do things like this. 
The number of immigrants now coming into the United States 
is only one-fourth or one-fifth of the number that came in 
rose time ago when the law was administered by the existing 

‘orce. 

Mr. CABLE. Will the gentleman yield? ~ 

Mr. BOX. I can not yield. The Assistant Secretary of 
Labor has no new power of review given by the law passed by 
you or by any recent law. That talk is bunk. Look at the 
law and see whether there has been any change that invests 
him with any new authority in that connection. If the pres- 
ent force could handle 750,000 to 1,250,000 immigrants per 
year, why can it not now handle 240,000 per year? [Applause.] 
The former number came in under the old law and the latter 
number are coming in under the present law. 

Mr. CABLE. Does the gentleman want an answer to that 
question? 

Mr. BOX. I will answer it myself. I want to give the 
House information and not excuses for furnishing jobs. 

Mr. CABLE, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOX. I do not yield. I want to give the House some 
information. It is claimed that because of the last law—I pre- 
Sume that is the claim, because it is the only semblance of 
anything I could find in the Secretary’s letter or in. any of this 
talk except palaver—that because of the percentage law a 
greater amount of work is required. I think the distinguished 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MappEN], chairman of the Appro- 
priations Committee, has touched one of the keynotes of it in 
saying that if the Secretary of Labor would do more of this 
work himself instead of attending to matters outside his official 
duties the people would not have to pay somebody else to do it. 
He said: 

I know the Secretary of Labor was up here on the floor the other 
day lobbying with the Liemsbers for their votes for the creation of this 
place, and I want to say that he ought to be ashamed of himself. [A 
plause.] He had no business up here for any such purpose. I want to 
say one thing more for him, that if he would sit in his office and attend 
to the work assigned to him as Secretary of Labor he would not need 
this assistant. [Applause.] 

I quote his exact, unrevised remarks as taken by the official 
stenographer. 

Mr. WYANT. Will the gentleman yield for a question? . 

Mr. BOX. I can not yield. I do not wish to be discourteous, 
but my time is very short. If an additional number of appeals 
is presentéd, why is that so? A much smaller volume of immi- 
gration business is being handled by the department generally. 
That is plain. If the appeal business handled by the office of 
the Secretary of Labor is increasing, why is it? If that is true, 
it is due to two reasons. First, the department has ceased to 
observe the law and to be governed by it, and is being governed 
by the judgment and discretion of those who administer the 
office in disregard of the law. When a judge refuses to follow 
the law and substitutes his own ideas of what should be done, 
instead of being governed by the rule laid down by the law 
which applies to the case, his decisions are always appealed 
from, and confusion and uncertainty follow. When the Secre- 
tary of Labor claims the right to admit men notwithstanding 
the law, every man who is excluded comes up and asks that that 
discretion be exercised in his behalf. You passed a resolution 
here, on March 13 I believe, validating the illegal admission of 
a large number of people—admitted notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of the law. A number of gentlemen rose and asked what 
assurance there was that this would not be repeated. You were 
asked to validate the illegal act of letting in men in whose behalf 
Congressmen or Senators or somebody else went up there and 
said: “ This is a good fellow. Please let him in.” 

Mr. KING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOX. -I will ask the gentleman to excuse me. 
had to deny that courtesy to others. 

I will submit in my remarks a statement of the official 
report showing that since that assurance was given to this 
House in March several hundred people excluded by the law 
have been admitted. I will give the exact number: 


Admissions in excess of the quota for the year appearing | 


I have 


in the 
volving 
unusual hardship. Total excess up to and including March 15, 1922, 
2,460. (Weekly ry oat given by the Commissioner of Immigration, 
dated March 15, 1922.) 

Admissions in excess of the quota for the year appearing in the 
above table represent temporary admissions made in cases involving 
unusual hardship. Total excess to June 21, 1922, 3,034. (Weekly 
report of the Commissioner of Immigration, dated June 21, 1922.) 


Mr. KING again rose. 

Mr. BOX. I can not yield any further. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of no quorum 
present. 

Mr. SNELL. I will ask the gentleman not to do that. 
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Mr, KING. Mr. Speaker, at the request of the gentleman 
frony New York I withdraw the point of no quorum. 

Mr. BOX. A second reason is that’ Senators and Members 
of this House too frequently join in breaking down the law by 
interceditig with the Secretary of Labor to admit aliens ille- 
gally. 

Mr. Speaker, I will insert in my remarks the questions 
asked’ by Members on the majority side when that question 
was up and when we were opposing it, when they asked what 
gssurance the House had that this illegal admission of aliens 
would not occur again. 

Mr. KincHg.on..I want to ask the gentleman, if this resolution is 
passed admitting those who are here illegally, what assurance has 
Congress that immigrants in the future will not come in under the 
same circumstances? (Conga. Recorp, March 16, p.. 3969.) 

The gentleman: from Washington [Mr, JoHNson] answered 
by a statement evidently: meant to give the assurance sought 
by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. KincHEtor}. 

Mr. GernerpD. What assurances have we, if this be agreed to, that 
there will not be a repetition of it? (Cone, Recorp, March 16, p. 3973.) 

Mr, JoHNSON made a:further recital meant to give the assur- 
ance seught by the gentleman from. Pennsylvania [Mr. GEr- 
NERD]. The Recorp and recollection of Members will verify 
the statement that Members of the House understood. that it 
would thereafter be: unnecessary to: validate: violations. of the 
law, 

I will. insert a°statement by the Assistant Secretary of Labor 
that Congressmen send their appeals up there in bundles by the 
armful : 


Just as'I was trying: to get out some Congressmvan’s: stenographer 
came in) with an-.armful:of them, and I want. through them. hurriedly, 
Some came within.the rule we have been trying to lay down, others did. 


not.— (Hearings Immigration Committee, Serial 1-B, December 19, 
7 


1941. p, 224 

When the Seeretary’ of Labor or his assistant instead of 
being governed by the: law: is‘ governed by appeals of Congress: 
men or relatives of the alien or infltiential politicians and let’ 
ir inadmissible aliens who are excluded by: the law; you can’ 
not blame the: country for’ laughing at the law as a farce. 
Things like that breed the contempt for the law that bodes 
so much ill for America. We:talk learnedly and with great 
dignity and pomposity about the majesty of the law when the 
regged, poor, and humble ‘are*invoelved, but our attitude is dif- 
ferent when officialdom violates the law. That is the chief’ 
secret of the trouble up there in the Labor Department—it is not 
following the law. If I had time I would Ifke to tell you from 
the record the condition of the underpaid’ employees of the Im- 
migration Service. I have a letter in my files from a man in 
the service whom I think I met in the field: He tells: why a 
lot of this business occurs, I will suppress the signature. The 
truth is many of the men are working’ at starvation rates— 
guards getting less than $1,000 a year, inspectors doing this: im- 
portant work for $1,100 and $1,200 a year, going aboard the 
ships, the great palatial passenger ships of the great steam: 
ship companies, and kowtowing ‘around to the officers and others 
in charge like porters on a Pullman train, when they should 
be representing the majesty and dignity of the law of ‘the United 
States, While they are working’ at starvation rates, accepting 
tips and bribes, and the dignity of the law is being lowered, 
the majority are making‘a job for some one of the crowd at the 
top to consume money which should be used in’ improving the 
service. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore [Mr. Dowr tt]. 
gentleman. has expired. 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp. 

Mr. KING. Reserving the right to object, will the gentle- 
man include in his remarks the specific charge he hag made 
against the Secretary of Labor, that he is away from his post 
and not attending to business? 

Mr. BOX. I will quote what the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mappen] has said as: my authority, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore: Is there objection to the re« 
quest of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven,. its Chief Clerk, 
annueunced that the Senate had agreed to the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 3425) to continue cer- 
tain land offices, and for other. purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendment: the bill (H.R. 11214) authorizing. the President, to 
scrap certain vessels in‘ conformity with the provisions: of the 
treaty to limit naval armaments, and for other purposes; in 
which the concurrence of the House of Representatives ‘was re- 
quested, 


The time of the 
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The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment the bill (H. R. 11588) to amend an act entitled 
“An act to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to provide 
hospital and sanatorium facilities for the discharged sick and 
disabled soldiers; sailors, and marines.” 


NEW POSITIONS IN THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 


Mr, SNELL. Mr: Speaker, I yield four minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Washington [Mr. Jonson]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker; I sincerely hope 
the rule will be adopted, and I hope that thereafter the Mem- 
bers will pay close attention to some statements that will be 
made by those who have made an intensive study as to tlie sit- 
uation which: creates the actual necessity for the creation of 
this position. This bill comes to this body from the Senate, 
where it was’reported after a hearing held by Senator Boran 
and others, and it comes to this House from the Committee on 
Labor: But inasmuch as the situation largely hangs around 
the question of immigration, and inasmuch as immigration 
creates 75 or 80 per cent’ of the businegs of the Department of 
Labor, the members of the Committee on Immigration of the 
House have given the problem much attention, and since the 
bill was reported myself and other members of the Immigration 
Committee have gone to the department, have learned the ex- 
aet situation, which we hope‘to diseuss when the bill is up for 
consideration. 

Those of you who have been here for some time remember 
that we had an acrimonious debate over the right of' re- 
view of appeal cases: by’ the them Assistant Secretary of 
Labor over the then Commissioner General of Immigration that 
resulted in a change of plan but not’a change of law. Now, it 
is true that we have fewer immigrants than we had, and yet 
we are in a worse jam on account of the right of review. 
When we had 1,400,000 immigrants annually, we only had 2 
per cent of the cases up on appeal for final review. In the 
old days: the Commissioner General of Immigration took the 
report of the chief of the board of inquiry, wrote an opinion, 
followed by the word “approved” or “disapproved,” and 
this went up ostensibly to the Secretary of Labor, as required 
by law, but really to the Assistant Secretary of Labor who 
was supposed to accept the opinion and sign his name. As- 
sistant Seeretary Post reftsed to do that. The row which fol- 
lowed—and I am sorry for my part of that phase of it—en- 
abled’ Mr. Post to show that there was nothing in the law 
te require the commissioner to do that—it really was the duty 
of the Secretary of Labor or hig assistant. In Mr. Cami- 
netti’s time the appealed cases* piled up by the thousands. 
Since the advent of Mt. Husband as commissioner’ he has 
undertaken to simplify the situation with the understanding 
that all appeals: go to the Assistant Secretary of Labor. This 
overloads the Secretary. It may be that there should be no 
appeals in quota cases, but they are there just the same. With 
no appeal some fierce mistakes would have been made in the 
execution of the new law. Any Member of Congress has the 
right to go there in behalf of a constituent seeking an appeal 
for some alien. And if a Member of Congress does go there 
he expects’ to be heard by’ the Secretary of Labor even if it 
takes an hour, and even if a thousand appeals are pending. 

The Assistant Secretary of Labor sits there from sunrise to 
sunset acting in the capacity of a judge of a court. In fact, 
it is a court. We have set it up under our law, and you do 
not want a rubber stamp or’a numbskull to do the work. [fAp- 
plause.] Neither do we want the work there not done. 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. RAKER]. 

Mr: RAKER. Mr.. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, the 
report of the committee on this bill shows that the work is 
being done now by the solicitor general and then to justify the 
appointment of an Assistant Secretary ef Labor they state. in 
the report that there will be no additional appropriation needed 
to conduct the office of the Secretary of Labor. Tle purpose 
then is to turn the solicitor general ont of work, creating a new 
position; and it is provided in the bill to add something over 
$8,000. It ought not to be done. 

But the crux of the matter is this. We have now a Secretary 
of Labor whose duty it is to pass upon these appeal cases, whose 
sworn duty as Cabinet officer is to dispose of these questions 
and not give them to subordinates. That is the law and is as 
it’ ought’ to be. 

The trouble is that the appeal after being thoroughly digested 
by. the Commissioner of Immigration and the attorney for the 
Department of Labor goes to the Secretary of Labor and then 
what happens? 

This is what happens. An attorney is employed, and after 
the Secretary of Labor has decided the case this attorney goes 
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to him and says, “ I want you to hear me.” Then a friend comes 
in from some distance with a long sad song and affidavit, ex 
parte statements, and after the Secretary has passed on the 
case again, he says, “I want you to hear me.” Then the Mem- 
bers of the House and of the Senate, after the attorney and the 
friends have failed to succeed, say, “I want you to hear me,” 
and in that way that case is kept open for months, when the 
evidence is taken by the proper public officials, sent to the 
Commissioner of Immigration, passed on by the commissioner 
general, shows beyond question and peradventure of doubt that 
the immigrant is not admissable, and should be excluded under 
the quota law. What is the result? 

The result is that there has been a sufficient amount of pres- 
sure to allow the immigrant to remain. Look at the record 
and you will see that there are over 3,000 of those immigrants 
now in the United States in violation of law, where the Mem- 
bers of the House and of the Senate and the friends and the 
lawyers have gone down to the Secretary of Labor and he has 
postponed the cases and let them in with the hope that on 
the 1st day of July, 1922, the quota law again will be opened 
and that these people, being on the ground, will be the first 
to be admitted; when, as a matter of fact the reports show 
that the ocean is now lined with steamships loaded with im- 
migrants, and that no doubt on the ist of July the quota will 
be exhausted in over two-thirds of the countries. These peo- 
ple want to come in and the result has been that the law has 
not been enforced. The Secretary of Labor decides that the 
man exceeds the quota, but he has not been reported as he 
should be. The following newspaper article from The News, 


of Washington, D. C., of this date, confirms what I have just. 


said. The item is as follows: 
FOREIGN HORDE NEARS UNITED STATES—IMMIGRANT RESTRICTIONS LIFT 
TO-DAY, THOUSANDS COMB. 
{By Frank Getty, United Press staff correspondent.] 

STAPLETON, N. Y.—The greatest immigrant armada in history bore 
down on New York to-day. 

A score of liners, bringing a horde of foreigners, are rushing for 
port or hovering just outside the 3-mile limit. 

At the stroke of midnight the gateway of the New World will swing 
open to admit a new year’s quota of immigrants. After that hour 
Uncle Sam will admit from each country permitted to send a 
one-fifth of 3 per cent of that country’s present population in the 
United States. 

The SPEAKER, pro tempore. 
from California has expired. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, this proposal is but a repetition of 
the old story that as time passes efforts in behalf of economy 
are met with proposals for new offices. Some months ago Con- 
gress passed a law which very materially reduced the number 
of immigrants who can find their way into this country. Under 
the old law with a million a year coming into the country there 
was no suggestion that an additional Secretary of Labor was 
necessary. Yet when we reduce the number to about 3 per 
cent of the number originally admitted into the country, lo and 
behold, the office of the Secretary of Labor sends an appeal to 
Congress that the force is overworked, and that they can not 
possibly get along and attend to the duties of the office without 
an additional assistant. That seems rather contradictory. It 
is a little strange that when the number of immigrants has 
been so tremendously reduced, it should be found necessary ‘o 
create an additional office of the Assistant Secretary of Labor. 

Mr. CABLE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POU. Yes. 

Mr. CABLE. 
mitted 

Mr. POU. Oh, I yielded for a question. 

Mr. CABLE. I just want to tell the gentleman—— 

Mr. POU. I do not yield for any comments. If the gentle- 
man wants to ask me a question, very well. 

Mr. CABLE. Does the gentleman not think that with more 
appeals they need more help? 

Mr. POU. My answer to that is this: When a million immi- 
grants were brought into this country nobody ever suggested 
the need of another Assistant Secretary of Labor, but now when 
the number is reduced to 3 per cent it is indeed strange that a 
Cabinet officer of the party that has promised economy should, 
through his friends in this Chamber, send an appeal to Con- 
gress stating that he is overworked and can not possibly attend 
to the duties of his office unless a new office is created. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield four minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess]. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, when this measure was first pro- 
posed I was opposed to it. I was opposed to it on general prin- 
ciples, because I felt we did not want to enter upon the addition 
of any new offices at a time when our best effort is to prevent 
additional expense. 


The time of the gentleman 


I just want to say that the appeals are per- 





I entered into a serious investigation of the 








situation, induced by the strong representation of the needs of 
the office. It is a condition that we are facing, no matter what 
theory I might have or anyone else might have. The condition 
is this. In recent years we have made an effort in our im- 
migration laws to be more selective than we have been hereto- 
fore. In other words, the discriminations were not so sharp in 
the earlier legislation, but they are becoming sharper and 
sharper every day. Limiting the number that can come inte the 
country has resulted in additional effort to get in, and that will 
also add to the effort of the officers to obey the law in spirit as 
well as in letter. That means necessarily more appeals tharft 
ever before. Anyone knows that to be a fact. Under the 
deportation act, which hag added tremendously to the work of 
the immigration officers, we find our situation just as was sug- 
gested a moment ago. With the law limiting the number of im- 
migrants to 8 per cent of the nationals, the fiscal year begin- 
ning to-morrow we know will show a great congestion in re- 
spect to cases on appeal. There is no possibility for the present 
organization to take care of the increased work, at least expedi- 
tiously. We have made laws, but failed to provide the necessary 
machinery for enforcement. Is it fair to the administrator of 
the law to let such a situation continue? Is it fair to those 
who have been admitted to passage in Europe and who have 
gotten here to be held up for weeks awaiting the final decision? 
It is neither fair to the immigrant nor to the immigration offi- 
cers. It is not fair to the Government, and adding the sum of 
$8,000 annual additional expense to take care of the situation is 
not a large matter in the circumstances. We are confronted 
with a condition, not a theory. That was the determining factor 
in making up my mind so that I felt I could vote to bring this 
out of the Committee on Rules, and I think every Member on 
the Rules Committee did what he ought to do. This is a matter 
which I feel certain ought to have our approval. [Applause.] 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, in reply to what the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. MappEN] said, this is not a question of how 
much money is spent by any department, but this is a matter 
of individual work, necessary to be performed by the Secretary, 
the First Assistant Secretary, or the Acting Secretary to carry 
out the instructions of this House. That is the only reason 
why this rule is brought in here and why we ask for its adop- 
tion. I move the adoption of the resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the resolution. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Pou) there were—ayes 90, noes 28. 

So the resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill S. 3396, creating the 
position of Second Assistant Secretary and private secretary in 
the Department of Labor. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. As I 
understand it, under the rule the time for debate is to be 
divided equally between those for and against the resolution? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. There is no member of the Committee on 
Labor on either side of the aisle who is opposing this bill. 

Mr, RAKER. I am opposed to the bill, and I ask for the 
half-hour recognition. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. That is satisfactory to me, Mr. Speaker. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill S. 3396, with Mr. Mann in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. [Applause.] The House is in Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill S. 3396, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (8. 3396) creating the positions of Second Assistant Secretary 
and private secretary in the Department of Labor. 


Be it enacted, etc., That there shall be in the Department of Labor 
an additional Secretary, who shall be known and designated as Second 
Assistant Secretary of Labor. He shall be appointed by the President 
and shall receive a salary of $5,000 a year. He shall perform such 
duties as shall be properees by the Secretary of Labor, or required by 
law, and in case of the death, resignation, absence, or sickness of the 
Assistant Secretary shall, until a successor is appointed or such absence 
or sickness shall cease, perform the duties devolving upon the Assistant 
Secretary by reason of section 177, Revised Statutes, unless otherwise 
directed the President, as provided by section 179, Revised Statutes. 

Sec. 2. That there shall be in the Department of Labor one private 
secretary to the Second Assistant Secretary of Labor at a salary of 
$2,100 a year. 

Sec. 8. That there is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $8,283.34, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary, to pay the salaries of the Second Assist- 
ant Secretary of Labor and the private ar to the Second Assist- 
ant Secretary for the fiscal years 1922 and 1923. 


Mr, ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman 
Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 








1922. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RAKER. The Chair has recognized the gentleman from 
Maryland. Will he be recognized for one hour under this rule? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland is recog- 
nized for 30 minutes, 
uae RAKER, And am I recognized for those opposed to the 

11? 

The CHAIRMAN. 
when it arises. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN, Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Bianp]. 

Mr.’ BLAND of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, the Committee on 
Labor very carefully considered a bill identical with this one. 
I am unable fully to understand the attitude of the chairman 
of the Committee on Appropriations [Mr. MADDEN] concerning 
this bill, He indicates a prejudice against the Labor Depart- 
ment that is difficult to understand. Any man who goes thor- 
oughly into a statement of the facts in this case is bound to 
realize it is for the betterment of the United States to have 
these immigration appeal services rendered by an assistant 
secretary. The gentleman from Texas, a moment ago, at- 
tempted to lead this House to believe that because there are 
fewer immigrants coming into this country we should need 
fewer immigration officers. He either is not in possession of 
the facts or did not want to give the House the facts, one or 
the other. He knows or ought to know the restriction we put 
upon immigration causes so many appeals that the Labor De- 
partment to-day is actually overwhelmed with them. They 
can not hope to fairly hear those appeals unless we give them 
the relief asked for in this bill, Certain gentlemen say let 
the Immigration Commissioner pass upon them. The appeal 
decision must be made by some one. It must be by the Secre- 
tary or a deputy. We could authorize the commissioner to de- 
cide the whole question, of course. But the people more famil- 
iar with the immigration problems realize that that is not the 
thing to do. We ought to have a check placed upon it by way 
of appeal. When we are trying to stop the flood of undesirable 
citizens coming into this country it is worth while to give 
a little bit of consideration to this question of appeals, which 
have amounted to 2,000 a month. Why this opposition to this 
measure? I can not understand it. There is no additional 
expense, 

If there is any, it certainly is not much. Why this quarrel, 
when it is generally admitted that this great service finds itself 
helpless by reason of the legislation which we ourselves passed? 
We ought to eliminate, gentlemen, the prejudice there is toward 
creating a new Office if the new office is necessary and no one 
can advance an argument that is convincing against the neces- 
sity for this one. Would it not be foolhardy on our part to let 
this great service go to rack and ruin and not give fair con- 
sideration to the great number of appeal cases merely because 
we have changed the name of an officer who considers the 
cases? Gentlemen, I have studied this situation very carefully, 
and I know that every man who has fairly considered this bill 
is for it. The chairman of the Committee on Appropriations 
would not listen, would not talk to the Assistant Secretary of 
Labor when he came to present his cause. If he had listened 
and talked to him I think he would have taken a different 
attitude. 

Mr, McDUFFIE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. I will. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Outside of the amount carried in the bill 
can the gentleman give us some idea of what the additional cost 
will be? 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. I do not think it will entail addi- 
tional cost on the Government of the United States, These ap- 
peals have increased so enormously on account of the immigra- 
tion laws that we passed that the Secretary can not hear them 
all. He should give his time to more important matters. He is 
a busy man. Why do you want to make the great position of 
Secretary of Labor a justice of the peace court? 

Mr. McDUFFIE. The gentleman from [Illinois did not seem 
to agree with that. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. 
thoroughly. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman desire recognition in 
opposition to the bill? 

Mr. RAKER. I do. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
utes. 

Mr. RAKER., I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. LEA]. 


XLII——617 


The Chair will determine that question 


He has not gone into the case very 


The gentleman is recognized for 80 min- 
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Mr. LEA of California. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California asks 
unanimous consent to proceed in his 10 minutes out of order, 
Is there objection? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN., _Is that permissible under the rule adopted? 

The CHAIRMAN. It is not permissible under the rule. 
The Chair will state to the gentleman from California that the 
rule provides debate shall be confined to the bill. 

Mr. LEA of California. I ask permission of the committee 
that I may proceed out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The rule adopted provides that general 
debate shall be confined to the bill, The Chair thinks the com- 
mittee would not have the power to change the rule by unani- 
mous consent. 

Mr. LEA of California. 
time. 

Mr. RAKER. 
Texas [Mr. Box]. 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
insist on appealing to the judgment of Members that if there be 
a greater number of appeals by excluded aliens it is because 
the law is not properly enforced by the department. The only 
new test applied by the law which they are enforcing now is 
the quota or 3 per cent regulation. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Let us get that exactly right. 
The gentleman knows that the immigration act passed in 1917 
could not go into thorough effect on account of the war. That 
new act contained the illiteracy test, the psychopathic inferiority 
test, and the quota test—those three things. 

Mr. BOX. But under that law 800,000 immigrants came in in 
one year without any appeal by the Labor Department for addi- 
tional help, wh le the gentleman and his party associates now 
want two assistant secretaries to handle only 240,000 per year, 
while one formerly handled over 800,000 per year. 

The truth is that our Immigration Department has not been 
functioning satisfaetorily for some time, not since I have been 
acquainted with its work. The quota admissible each month is 
already figured eut; we know weeks in advance whether a man 
from Russia or Italy or any other country is admissible. There 
is nothing to be seitled by an appeal. If a case is appealed the 
figures have already been given a hundred times. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOX. I can not yield further, because the time is lim- 
ited. 

It is a matter of mathematical count. They know how many 
can be admitted, and they know that if the law is complied with 
a man who is in excess of the quota can not be admitted. But 
the trouble is that this department has followed the rule of 
admitting them when there was lots of influence behind them 
in spite of following the law. 

In the last weekly report of the Bureau of Immigration giving 
the number of these admissions you will see some 3,000 admitted 
because of “ unusual hardships.” The meaning of “ unusual 
hardships ” is not defined by law. It is not in the law. There is 
no rule defining it. These admissions are in spite of the law. 
The result is that the Assistant Secretary of Labor follows his 
discretion instead of the law. When one Congressman or Sen- 
ator hears that the other Member’s constituent has gotten in 
in spite of the law, he makes a hot trail to the Assistant Secre- 
tary and says, “ You let in the alien relative or friend of so-and- 
so’s constituent in spite of the law; now let mine in.” 

And so, the fence being broken down, they are trying to get 
in everywhere, and we shall have to have many officials to pass 
on the undefined question of “hardships” in each case. This 
House was warned that when the law was not followed there 
would be no guide. You can not administer that department 
satisfactorily with a dozen assistant secretaries without law. 
The trouble is that they are not administering the law; and that 
being true, these immigrants are being illegally received. That 
is one reason for the great number of appeals now to be dis- 
posed of at additional expense, 

Mr. HIMES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOX. Iam sorry I can not yield. 

Another is this: When a Member of Congress or a public offi- 
cial or a foreign-language newspaper editor makes an appeal, 
he is heard. There is no law, so “ discretion” and politics and 
favoritism prevail. The thing is in a mess because the law has 
not been followed. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOX. Well, I have been refusing other gentlemen. [ 
do not want to be discourteous, but I shall have to decline. 


I yield back the balance of my 


I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
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Now, that condition prevails in that service, and the people 
of the country ought to know it. Some poor devils over there 
in New York have been taking bribes. They must live largely 
on tips. Think of a man living, performing duties of an in- 
spector over there, on $1,200 a year. He goes on the ships to do 
a big lot of his inspection. I have seen them there. They do 
not march there like the President walks around the White 
House grounds. 

The following is a part of a letter believed te have been writ- 
ten by one of them to the gentleman from Texas: 

Hon. J. C, Box, 

Congressman, Washington, D. OC. 

Dear Str: It may be of some help to your committee to get ac- 
quainted with the inner workings of the wateh force at Dllis Island. 
All that is needed to handle reds, insane, and convicts is enough able 
watchmen and proper equipment. * * * Your attention is also 
called to the fact that able watchmen get only $900 to $960, while old 
or in good graces of the supervisor get the limit or $1,020. Watchmen 
are compelled to hold outside jobs. * * * Could you do your best 
under these conditions if you were a watchman? 

We are to blame for it; we are playing at the enforcement of 
these important laws. 1 have, against the judgment of gentle- 
men on my side of the House, urged the making of appropria- 
tions for the better enforcement of the law at the ports and on 
the frontier, but the House has not seen fit to do it, and now 
instead of paying living salaries, providing an adequate force 
and upholding the service as it should be upheld, we are feather- 
ing the nests of the politicians and permitting the underpaid 
employees and the service to suffer. 

This bill was first introduced in the Senate by a Senator from 
De'aware. I would just like to show you the great number of 
communications that I have received in opposition to the immi- 
gration laws, attacking them, trying to break them down, at- 
tacking the literacy test, saying we need 4,000,000 of laborers, 
in the face of this imminent condition of unemployment, urging 
the committee to let in 4,000,000 laborers. Mr, CoLeEMAN DU 
Pont’s name is printed on much of that concern’s literature, on 
muny of those very letters as “chairman of the board.” I 
speak of the “ Interracial Council.” Now, look at the record, 
That demand came from people financed by such concerns as the 
Du Pont de Nemours Co. and a great group of big business con- 
eerns, including the Standard Oil Co. Now the same set of 
men want somebody to help to enforce the law. 

Gentlemen, this thing is wrong. It grows out of a wrong. 
It is perpetuating a wrong. The remedy is to be found by 
doing what publie officials should do, enforcing the law. Any- 
thing else is political hypocrisy ; anything else is subversive of 
good government. The employees down there who accept a tip 
of $50 or $75 or $100 from somebody for illegally letting in 
some alien have no more cause to feel worse about it than some- 
body higher up who violates the law to please a friend or make 
political capital. Some of the humbler ones have been indicted. 
I want to insert a report here as to some of those indictments, 
They did not say anything about the fellows that bribed them. 
Not a word about them, It is a press report published in one 
of the organs of the present administration at Washington, 
appearing in April of this year: 

OPPrICIALS AT EbLis IsLanp ACCUSED OF MuULCTING AlLipns—Fovur 
INSPECTORS AND BARBER ARE INDICTED ON CHarRGrsS OF IMMIGRA- 
TION LAWS FOR MONEY FROM RELATIVES. 

New York, April 3.—An_investigation started several weeks ago by 
Immigration Commissioner Robert E. Tod has revealed at Bilis Island 
an alleged conspiracy on the part not only of immigrant inspectors 
but of land agents, missionaries, and other persons not directly con- 
nected with immigration to prey on persons seeking to bring selatives 
into this country. 

As a result of the inquiry, the Federa] grand jury to-day indicted 
four immigrant inspectors, William Alexander, William Leonard, Jere- 
miah Fitzgerald, and John Donovan, and a barber, Tobias Levy. The 
indictments charge accepting bribes, unlawfully admitting aliens into 
the Wnited States, and altering Government records. 
rants bave been issued for the men. 

OTHER INDICTMENTS DUD. 


Samson Selig, assistant United States district attorney, who is 
prosecuting the case, is unable as yet to tell how widespread are 
the operations of the alleged ring. He announced to-day, however, 
that the investigation has only started. He predicted other indict- 
ments shortly. 

Foreign-born residents of eastern cities anxious to bring relatives 
into this country without delay have been mulcted of many thousands 
of dollars, according to Selig, who mentioned numerous instances 
where land agents in the employ of steamship companies worked in 
conjunction with unscrupulous inspectors, 


HAVE PRICE LIST. 


Selig said members of the ring collected from $500 to $1,500 in 
some instances where they procured speedy admission of an alien to 
the United States. In other cases $20 sufficed. Persons whose 
relatives were coming over in the steerage were given a horrifying 
description of conditions at Ellis Island and told that for a smail sum 
of money their relatives could be spared detention and possible re- 
fection, aecording to the prosecutor. 

To make good on their promises, Selig charges, names were stricken 
from the alien manifest list and placed on the citizenship list and 
landing guards enabled aliens to come into the country without delay. 


Bench war- 
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Selig declared he had discovered instances where aliens having con- 
tagious diseases were admitted by trickery, and: told also of the case 
¢ ps with an illega) child who came here to marry the father 

Under the law she was barred. An Ellis Island missionary provided 
an inspector with a fraudulent marriage certificate and e woman 
and her baby were admitted, Selig asserted. 

They said the inspectors were mulcting the immigrants. But 
aliens and their relatives went slipping around bribing them 
and getting them landed by some devious way. It was not 
wrong for alien influences to corrupt the service; oh, no. It 
was wrong for the poor devil at the bottom to take $10 as a 
tip or a bribe from an alien, his relatives, or attorneys. But 
why pick out that lowliest man and call him a criminal and 
say he was robbing the man who bribed him? 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield four minutes to the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. UpsHAw]. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Georgia is recognized 
for four minutes. 

Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I ask the 
members of the committee to remember, first of all, that this 
bill was unanimously indorsed, regardless of political lines, by 
the Committee on Labor. It seems to me that such united 
action on the part of those who have studied the question 
should have weight with those who do not know the facts. I 
have voted for every restriction against foreign immigration 
that has come before me since I have been in Congress. I am 
compelled to take issue with my genial friend, the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Box], when I declare that the argument he has 
been making about things going wrong up yonder at Pllis 
Island does not touch this situation at all. It only makes 
stronger the argument that the Department of Labor ought to 
have more assistance to help compass the growing complications 
of the situation and see that mistakes are not made and that 
the laws are not evaded. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. If the gentleman will yield, 
I want to make it very clear that the handling of appeals in 
quota cases constitutes a very small part of the total number 
of appeals in a year’s time, 

Mr. UPSHAW. I want to emphasize another thing, gentle- 
men. I have it from the lips of the Secretary of Labor himself 
that this will not entail any extra expense upon the Treasury 
of the United States.. I phoned the Secretary’s office just a 
few moments ago, and the Assistant Secretary told me—the 
Secretary not being in his office at the moment—that if this 
bill passes one man will resign July 1 who is now getting the 
same salary that the Second Assistant Secretary will get if 
he is appointed, this man now doing work that, frankly, he 
has not quite the legal right to do. But this bill will officialize, 
so to speak, the work that must be done, and which is too over- 
whelming in volume and detail for the Secretary himself to 
personally perform. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Will the gentleman yield? 7 

Mr. UPSHAW. My time is very brief, but I will yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I understand there seems to be some doubt 
whether it will cost the Government anything additional. 

Mr. UPSHAW. I remind the gentleman that I have just 
made the statement based on the testimony of the Secretary of 
Labor, and the supplemental statement from his office since 
this debate began, that it will not cost the Government an extra 
dollar. 

Mr. BOX. If so, why does the bill authorize the appropria- 
tion of additional money? 

Mr. UPSHAW. That ean be readily adjusted. I take the 
word of James J. Davis. I believe he tells. the truth. 

Frankly, I do not like to find myself out of harmony with 
many of my Democratic colleagues. They are just as patriotic 
and wiser perhaps than I am, but it is possible that they have 
not studied this Department of Labor as carefully nor dealt 
with it as intimately as I have. But the thing that I wish 
especially to resent, in my right as a Congressman and as an 
American citizen, is the criticism hurled at the Secretary of 
Labor by the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations 
[Mr. Mappen], who said he was “ashamed of the Secretary of 
Labor for coming down here and trying to lobby for this bill.” 
I want to say that I am proud of Secretary Davis for doing 
that very thing. [Applause.] Woodrow Wilson set the splen- 
did Democratic example of leaving Olympus, if you please, and 
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coming down here as a human President to have helpful con- 
ferences with Senators and Congressmen about legislation. And 
President Harding and some of his Cabinet officers have wisely 
followed his sane and thoroughly American example. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

If Mr, Lasker can come from the Shipping Board te Capitol 
Hill—he is not a member of the Cabinet—and make an appeal 
before committees for liquor on American ships, God knows 
that a high-class, God-fearing man like James J. Davis, who has 
proven that he has a heart bigger than his body and that he 
really loves humanity, has a right to come anywhere he wants 
to come and try to influence legislation that will make for the 
efficiency of his department. [{Applause.] I am tired of the 
cheap epithet “lobbyist” being hurled at any man who, as an 
American citizen, to say nothing of being a member of the 
Cabinet, comes here to this Capitol and seeks to influence legis- 
lation by legitimate means. The humblest man or woman has a 
right to come to this Capitol in which he is a stockholder and to 
this Congress which he owns and seek by every clean, honest, 
legitimate means to secure worthy legislation. James J. Davis is 
a great, God-fearing, church-going man—may his tribe increase 
among high officials here and everywhere—and I have new 
hope for the solution of the problems between labor and capital 
while a man of such signal ability and such a Christian spirit 
keeps his hand of love and strength and wisdom upon labor’s 
restless heart. 

Often on Sunday and often during the week he speaks to 
thousands of workingmen and reaches his fatherly, brotherly 
hand to thousands of orphans, teaching the wholesome doctrine 
that the principles of the Prince of Peace in regenerated human 
hearts will solve every problem of society, individual and or- 
ganic, in America and in this struggling world. 

A man of such character and wisdom as I have personally 
found James J. Davis to be can get most anything I have got, 
especially my vote, to help him improve his department, that 
touches humanity more closely, perhaps, than any other depart- 
ment of our Government, Let us not vote prodigal millions right 
and left for Army and Navy and nations across the seas, and 
then suffer a small spasm of economy to keep us from doing our 
duty when efficiency and humanity are at stake. [Applause.] 

Mr. RAKER. The statement of gentlemen on the other side 
Was that there are so many cases because of the new law. The 
gentleman says he has investigated the matter. Is it not a fact 
that no appeals are allowed in the kind of cases he referred to, 
such as idiocy, epilepsy, and constitutional psychopathic in- 
feriority ? 

Mr. UPSHAW. I can not answer that question technically, 
but I can say on general principles that this is a growing depart- 
ment and that its business has vastly increased. 

Mr. RAKER. I should like to have the gentleman answer my 
specific question. 

Mr, UPSHAW. I do not have to answer that direct question, 
because, very frankly, I do not know. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN, Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr, UPSHAW. I yield to the gentleman from Maryland. 

Mr, ZIHLMAN. I will say to the gentleman from California 
that there were 14 cases of epilepsy heard in the month of May 
before the board of review. 

Mr. RAKER, I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Byrns]. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee, Mr, Chairman, I am sure we all 
appreciate and admire the genial good nature and great opti- 
mism of my good friend from Georgia [Mr. UpsHaw], but 
I can not share in the optimism that he has shown in his re- 
cent remarks. My experience in Congress is that it is abso- 
lutely impossible to create an office and provide additional ma- 
chinery of government that does not cost the people some- 
thing, This bill provides for a second assistant secretary at 
$5,000 a year, with a private secretary at $2,100, and every 
man within the sound of my voice knows that that is not the 
limit of the expense, because aS soon as this position is cre- 
ated, I dare say, certainly -within the next year, there will be 
a request of Congress to provide an additional clerical force 
for this Second Assistant Secretary of the Department of 
Labor, 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee, I yield to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Does the gentleman from Tennessee know 
that last year, because of diminished appropriations in the 
Department of Labor, the Secretary of Labor, James J. Davis, 
never drew a dollar of his salary for himself, but paid it out 
of his own pocket for extra help to do Federal work? [Ap- 
plause.] 
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Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee, I do not know what the Secre- 
tary of Labor did with his salary. He is to be commended 
for his action if he did as the gentleman from Massachusetts 
suggests, although personally I do not think that he ought to 
have done it. I think the Government ought to pay for any 
services rendered or any assistance needed by him in his offi- 
cial capacity. [Applause.] 

Mr. GALLIVAN. So do I. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I do deny that a Second Assistant 
Secretary of Labor is needed at this time. The gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. BLtanp] made some criticism of the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. MappEN]. He said that the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. MappEn] is prejudiced in this matter. I submit 
to the gentleman that it is not fair to say that, because no one 
is prejudiced against the Secretary of Labor or his great de- 
partment, which is rendering a great service ; but I submit that 
merely because a Member of this House gets on the floor and 
undertakes to plead for economy and to prevent the creation 
of new offices at this particular time it ought not to be charged 
that he is actuated by prejudice. It is always easy to find an 
excuse to create a new office or to get additional money out of 
the Treasury. 

If anyone doubts that, he has only to read some of the speeches 
that have been made here this morning on this particular bill. 
After you once create an office you never get rid of it. That 
was demonstrated here yesterday, because only a few weeks 
ago this House and the Senate abolished certain land offices 
which cost the Government something like $80,000 a year. You 
will be called upon to pass an appropriation bill this afternoon 
carrying $75,850 to take care of the action of the House yes- 
terday in restoring these land offices and providing for the em- 
ployees whom Congress only a few weeks ago decided should 
be eliminated as wholly unnecessary. 

Now, gentlemen, I submit that if the Secretary of the In- 
terior Department has only one assistant secretary, if the De- 
partment of Commerce has only one assistant secretary, if the 
War Department and the Navy Department have only one as- 
sistant secretary, there certainly can be no reason for creating 
two assistant secretaries in the Department of Labor. Just as 
certainly as you pass this bill these other departments will be 
here asking for an additional assistant secretary. The bill car- 
ries $5,000 as a salary; but it is no secret, we all know that 
as soon as the reclassification bill becomes a law—and it doubt- 
less will become a law at this session—the salaries of the as- 
sistant secretaries are going to be considerably increased, possi- 
bly to $6,000 or $6,500. We ought not to create new offices and 
make additional unnecessary charges on the Treasury when we 
are confronted with a deficit which the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury says will be over $500,000,000. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Tennessee 
has expired. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. JoHNSON]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I know that 
the Appropriations Committee has a great amount of work to 
do, and I believe that gentlemen of that committee should 
not be criticized for their efforts to economize, but I contend 
that the members of the Appropriations Committee do not pos- 
sess all of the information there is, and I contend that they are 
peculiarly lacking in information concerning the Department of 
Labor. That department has not had a committee especially 
assigned to make its appropriations these past 10 years, so the 
lump sum has had full sway there, and if the gentleman from 
Tllinois will call me when they have the next appropriation bili 
up in his committee I will show them where to take out much 
more than this will cost and where it will do no harm. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Does not the gentleman think it 
would be a good deal better to save the money and not create 
this new office? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. No; really I do not. All 
the expenses of the Labor Department and more are paid from 
the head tax taken from these aliens. We have set up a law 
giving every one of them a right of appeal. When Congress 
fails to uphold that law, when it can not provide money to hire 
secretaries to act on the appeals. to pay the judges of the very 
immigration court that we have provided, then we had better 
abolish the whole system. [Applause.] 

Now, I am sincere about that. We must not-enact a law 
authorizing these appeals and then fail to provide either the 
means or the men to take care of the appeals. 

A great deal is. being made of the fact that some appeals are 
on account of the quota law. Perhaps there should be no ap- 
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peals from an exact quota, but you must remember that the 
boundaries of the countries have been changed so that quotas 
have not been exact, and. yet the quota appeals are but a small 
part of the labors of the Secretary of Labor. There are many 
appeals of cases of persons likely to become public charges. 
They are resisted and go up on appeal. 

Mr. Chairman, I have tried every way I could for years to 
have the whole Department of Labor reorganized. It needs 
reorganization, It was hastily put together several years ago, 
and I hope that some day we will find time to reorganize the 
whole department. 

The CHAERMAN. 
ington has expired. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas’ [Mr. ConNALLY]. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will say to the gentleman that 
the rule provides that general debate shall be confined to the 
bill. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. 
Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I will ask the Chair if it is not 
true that anyone can speak out of order unless the point of 
order is made? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas submitted a 
request for the Chair to put to the committee. The Chair thinks 
that he can not submit that request to the committee without 
directly violating the rule. The gentleman can speak out of 
order if he is not called to order, but the Chair can not submit 
a request contrary to the provisions of the rule. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I 
want to call the attention of the committee to a matter that 
has occupied a great deal of space in the newspapers in the 
last two days. In prominent headlines, occupying conspicuous 
places among the dispatches, have been accounts of kidnaping 
of American citizens in Mexico and the capture by Mexican 
bandits of American property. These reports present a very 
serious situation. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
the gentleman is not discussing the bill under consideration. 
Other gentlemen who have sought permission to speak out of 
order have been denied. | 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. This being a nonpartisan matter, 
I did not know but that I might be allowed to proceed. 

Mr. WALSH. I appreciate the fact that the gentleman from 
Texas never makes a partisan speech, but I do not think he 
ought to inject this into this debate. Furthermore, I would | 
like to hear the gentleman more at length on this question. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. It is very evident that the gen- 
thleman from Massachusetts would like to hear me more at 
length from the fact that he has made objection before he has 
learned what I am talking about. 

Mr. WALSH. It does not take long to ascertain what the | 
gentleman’ is talking about. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Very well, Mr. Chairman, I rec- 
ognize the autocracy of the gentleman skilled in the rules, and 
I abide by his objection. I yield back the balance of my time. 
[Applause] 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield four minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Sircer]. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Chairman, on December 10, 1920, speak- 
ing on the floor of this House, I said: 


I should like to say also to my colleagues that I could change and 
relieve the congestion at Ellis Island very quickly if Congress would 
abolish the office of Commissioner of Immigration and in lien thereof 
place the Assistant Secretary of Labor at Ellis Island, so that he could 
act on each and every appeal promptly. If an immigrant is not fit 
mentally, morally, or physically, or if he is a crook, criminal, or an 
anarchist, see that he is sent back by the next ship after being given 
his legal rights. But you do not do that. Under t Peat law you 
bring the appeals from Ellis Island to Washington, and here they take 
from a week to four or five months before the appeals are acted upon. 
If you had your Assistant Secretary of Labor at. Ellis Island to pass 
on the question you would not only, get. rid of all the correspondence 
and delay, but you would relieve the congestion. [For many reasons 
that is the policy which should be adopted, 


My views are more confirmed than ever that this is the only 
solution. Let us look at this question as Americans, and not 
eas partisans. This is not a question with which to play politics, 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SINGEL. Yes. ) 

Mr. BOX. Is it contemplated that this. Assistant Secretary 
of Labor shall be stationed at ERis' Island? 

Mr. STEGDL. My information is that he is going there to | 
take up appeals and determine them quickly. In that way the | 
Government would save more than $8,000 per year by reducing 


The time of the gentleman from Wash- 


A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. 


- 


| even for an infant to have his rights protected. 
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the number of your telegrams, by reducing the correspondence 
now passing back and forth: We would be able to use the men 
thus relieved for other purposes at Ellis Island. A moment 
ago the question came up as to whether the right of appeal 
exists under the immigration law. The United States Supreme 
Court has repeatedly said that it does exist. If you desire to 
deport an alien or attempt to keep an immigrant out, the right 
of appeal exists, and if you do not give it you are vivlating the 
elementary law of the land. 

A moment ago the question was raised as to whether these 
quota law cases can be appealed. Those people are entitled as 
a matter of absolute right to appeal. If the doctrine of no 
appeals were carried out, there would not be any opportunity 
Let me call 
your attention to a case, the report of which I take from the 
New York Tribune of June 27, 1922: 


Little Siranoosche Gulumian is on her way to Constantinople, a pur- 
zied and frightened victim of the vagaries of the immigration laws. 
The girl's parents, Mannik Gulumian and his wife, Marucek, are in 
Dorchester, Mass., in the care of a son whe fought under the Stars and 
ae the World War. ‘The same law which admitted them ex- 
cluded her. 

“As to the third relator Siranoosche Gulumian,” said Judge Mac 
of the United States district court, who upheld the writ of sane 
corpus on which Mannik and Marucek Gulumian were released from 
Hllis Island, “inasmuch as the evidence was conflicting as to her place 
of birth, I can not hold that the board was without legal justification 
to find the place of birth to have been Constantinople. Under thig 
finding and in view of the fact that the quota allowed under the im- 
migration laws to Turkey had already been exceeded, her admission 
was properly refused.’’ 

By due process of law, therefore, little Siranoosche, the third re 
lator, a Turk by birth and by law, was carried weeping, screaming, and 
kicking aboard the Megali Hellas, a steamship bound for Constanti- 
nople, Saturday night, while her equally tearful parents, the first and 
— reg who were born in Armenia, prepared for the journey 
to Dorchester. 


Since February 8, Siranoosche and her parents have been detained at 
Bilis Island. The little girl became a favorite there and for her it 
was the happiest period of her brief existence. Everyone at Ellis 
Island knew ‘ Noosie,”” the smiling, black-eyed little girl who had 
been born while her parents were refugees in Constantinople awaiting 
an opportunity to sail for America, where a warm welcome awaited 
them at the home of their son. 

It never occurred to them that there would be any question as to 
their admission. Their son Nubar, was a man of wealth and standing 
in the new land toward which their faces were turned and had fought 
in its Army. If there was any delay or misunderstanding, such as 
other immigrants feared, they would call on Nubar. 

Even Nubar, though he engaged counsel, displayed his discharge 
apers, and appealed to Washington, could not get his small sister 
nto the United States. She had been born in Constantinople. 

True, there was the right of appeal which this crazy-quilt 
law gives, and that is what it is. It is the most inhuman law 
that was ever put on the statute books, and, regardless of what 
any man or organization says to the contrary, that is the fact. 
The great trouble is that the average Member in this House is 
so busy with other work, so busy with committee hearings 
and departmental matters which he is compelled to devote him- 
self to, that he does not know the operations of the immigra- 
tion law, and he does not know the immigration law itself nor 
the naturalization law, for that matter. On the floor of the 
House some of the members of my own committee have been 
discussing this immigration law without having a full knowledge 
of what it is: 1 refer to the statement made a few mombtunts 
ago about the right of appeal. There is no doubt that the 
right of appeal exists. I agree with the gentleman from Texas 
{Mr. Box] in so far as he says they are expecting a large 
arrival of immigrants in the morning at Ellis Island. To- 
morrow morning, with all of the ships coming in, instead of 
having the 703 men to act there, as was the case a few months 
ago, we will have a force of 500 men. Within the next 48 
hours we are going to see the greatest congestion ever seen in 
this country on Ellis Island, with thousands of men, women, 
and children there having to sleep on the bare floors, with no 
pillows, no cushions, and! with only their baggage on which to 
place their heads. This we have done in the name of economy, 
notwithstanding the fact that these immigrants pay a head tax 
of $8 and visé fee of $10, That is the kind of consideration 
we give to human beings. It is about time Congress woke up 
and did its duty by these people, by itself, also by our country, 
which is receiving these immigrants who are to be our future 
citizens. The first impressions often leave lasting ones. Now, 
gentlemen, I may not agree with all the views of Secretary of 
Labor Davis, but he is working very hard and should be com- 
mended instead of denounced here. He can not be here to 
defend himself. Let us play fair with our public servants and 
give them the credit they deserve, Let us tell the truth about 
them, [Applause.] 

Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I ark 
extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


unanimous consent to 
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Mr. ZIHLMAN. ‘Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr, Casre], 

Mr. CABLE. Mr. Chairman, justice and humanity require 
proper consideration of appedls in cases involving the rights. of 
people and’ our Government. Under our present law every alien 
who may not appear to the examination immigration inspector 
at the port of arrival to be clearly and beyond a doubt entitled 
to land, shall be detained for examination in relation thereto 
by a board of special inquiry. This board is appointed by the 
Commissioner of Imniigration or inspector in charge at the 
various ports of arrival, as may be necessary for the proper de- 
termination of all cases of immigrants detained at sueh port 
under the provision of law. It consists of three members. The 
board has authority ‘to determine whether or not an alien who 
has been duly lield-shall be allowed to land or shall »e deported. 
At such hearings the immigrant is entitled to representation, 
and a complete record of the testimony is made. The alien has 
the right to appeal through the Commissioner of Immigration 
at ‘the port of arrival and the Commissioner General of Immi- 
gration to the Secretary of Labor, and the taking of such ap- 
peals operate as a stay of action until the receipt by the Com- 
missioner of Immigration at the port of arrival of a final de- 
cision by the Secretary of Labor. Similar proceedings are had 
when ‘a warrant is issued for the arrest of an alien for the pur- 
pose of deportation, and such alien ‘is entitled to representation 
and a hearing. In either case the law specifically requires the 
Secrétary of Labor or, in his absence, his assistant, to pass on 
all these appeal cases. 

It is important, both 'to'the country and to the alien, that these 
appeals ‘should ‘have full consideration. ‘The large amount of 
work that thisldew entails is quickly appreciated when we know 
the’ nuitiber of appeal cases. For example, the number of war 
rant and appeal’ cases received from January 1 to June 30, 1921, 
was 7,287, or an average of 1,214 per month. For the period 
from July’ to December 31, 1921, the number was 9,131, or an 
average of 1,582 per’ month. The amount of work in these ap- 
peal cases involve consideration that is beyond the power of 
the Secretary or his assistant to give. Many vitally important 
questions arise exth day in the Department of Labor, involving 
not only these ‘appeals ‘but questions arising in the Bureau of 
Fmmigration, of Naturalization, in the Children’s Bureau, in 
the Women’s Bureau, and in the Employment Service. 

The Secretary of Labor, to facilitate the work, appointed a 
| board of review of five members to pass upon these appeals, 
giving full right to the immigrant to have some one appear in 
' his behalf. This board went into operation January 1, 1922, and 
| a stmmary of that month is as follows: 


Board of review, summary for January, 1922. 


Number of cases reviewed 
Number of aliens involved. 


| Number.of cases in which Senators or Congressmen were inter- 
ested and heard 

Number of cases in which attorneys were heard orally 

Number of cases in which attorneys were interested and heard 
by brief or other memoranda 

Number of cases in which societies, relatives, friends, and inter- 
ested parties, other n Senators, Congressmen, aud attor- 
neys, were heard 


| Nature or kind of cases coming before the board of review on appeal. 
Number of alien contract labor 486 
‘Number of Chinese cases 
of dangerous contagious. disease 
of loathsome contagious disease 
of crimes involving moral turp 
of crimes involving prostitution 
| Number of stowaways. .....---....---- 
' Number of communists 
Number without passport 
‘Number of aliens under 16 unaceompanied 
| omer of aliens assisted 


Number coming as excess quota 
Number likely to become public charge_ 
Number physically defective 

|; Number of feeble-minded 

Number 
‘Number 
Number 
Number 
| Number 


entering without inspection 
of illiterates 

coming from “ barred zone” 
deaf and dumb 


The summary of the work of the board to June 1 is as 
, follows: 
Februory, 1922. 


cases reviewed and decisions written 
aliens invol 


' Number -of 
Number of 
Number of 


1, 285 
» 993 

296 
March,. 1922. 


cases reviewed and decisions written 
aliens invol 
oral hearings by the board 


Number of 
Number of 
Number of 


1, 900 
2, 609 


’ 5631 | 
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April, m22. 
of cases reviewed and decisions written 
of aliens involved 


Nomber 
Number 
Number 


May, 1922. 

} of cases reviewed and decisions written 
Nutiber of aliens involved 
Number of oral heari 

The Assistant Secretary of Labor now devotes 90 per cent of 
his time going over the results of this board of review, and 
he either confirms their findings-or refuses-to do so. This work 
involves such a big and task and the issue is so 
great that some one should devote their entire time to the sub- 


Number 


t. 

It is ‘the intent of the law that the Secretary of Labor, him- 
self, personally, or his assistant, shall investigate each one of 
these appeal cases and to render a decision that shall be fair 
and impartial to the persons involved as well as this country. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MappEn] is opposed to this 
bill. He protests against Secretary of Labor Davis coming to 
the Capitol in behalf of its passage. The Seeretary of Labor, 
Mr. Davis, is making a fine record with his department. He 
says that all persons should be treated humanely and justly. 
The present law does not fully permit this. The law requires 
that each one of these cases should be considered on appeal 
fairly and impartially. The Secretary believes ina fair hearing, 
and he is entitled to such machinery that all persons appealing 
to him will receive justice, The Secretary ought to be con- 
gratulated, not condemmed, for coming to Congress seeking a 
measure whereby persons shall receive justice and a fair 
hearing, particularly when the issue at stake is one of residing 
in the United States.or in a foreign land, 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappgn], chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee, objects to the bill because of addi- 
tional expense. That gentleman evidently forgets for the mo- 
ment that the head tax the immigrant pays-takes. care of the 
experise of the department and that costs involved in appeals 
are not paid by the Government. 

I am proud of the record of the Secretary of Labor, and am 
glad to speak on behalf of the bill that will permit him to 
carry out an efficient performance of the duties of his office. 
In other departments the Cabinet member has authority to 
delegate his work to his assistants or chiefs. In the Depart- 
ment of Labor Congress considered the rights of human beings 
of highest privilege, and that therefore the Secretary of Labor 
or his assistant only should consider these appeal cases and 
pass on them. This right can not he delegated: The duties of 
the Department of Labor are heavy and important. A special 
Assistant Secretary, giving his entire consideration to the ap- 
peal of human beings, is a proper subject of legislation for 
this Congress. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from New York {Mr. Lonpon]. : 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, in the Committee on Labor 
I voted to report this bill, surely not with the desire to increase 
the number of Republican officeholders nor with the hope that 
a representative of my party would be appointed as Assistant 
Secretary. The Department of Labor was intended to be a 
very important department and, as I said sometime ago, it was 
to be one of the pillars of the temple of liberty. The Secretary 
of Labor was supposed to represent the interests of labor, the 
sentiments of labor, the aspirations of labor in the executive 
branch of the Government. It is the duty of a secretary to see 
that everybody else attends to work. It is the duty of the Secre- 
tary, the head of a department, to attend to the big matters and 
take a national view of things. It is not his function to take 
care of individual cases. He has to determine policies; he has 
to debate policies; hehas to participate in the deliberations of 
the Cabinet, as a member of the Cabinet, to be preparing him- 


2 | self adequately for performing the function of one of the board 


of directors of the Government. 

When this department was created its purpose was declared 
by law to be, “to foster, promote, and develop the welfare of 
the wage earners of the United States; to improve their work- 
ing conditions and to advance their opportunities for profitable 
employment.” ‘This was supposed to be the task of the office of 
the Secretary of Labor. No office should have been more im- 
portant, and no Secretary of Labor should permit any other 

| department to overshadow him. 

The addition of an Assistant Secretary of Labor to take up 
| a part of his task, to take up the work of looking over appeals, 
| examining appeals, shoul enable the Secretary to do the 
| bigger part of the work. Now, let'me say one word to the gen- 
| tleman from ‘Texas. I do not like to ‘be cruel in criticism; I 
recall one of the quaint characters of Dickens who says, “If 
that isthe law, the law is a jackass,” and I am very much 
reminded—— 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
‘Mr. LONDON. Give me one minute to complete this noble 
sentiment. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I yield one additional minute to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. LONDON. I am very much reminded of that when I 
hear his insistent demand that the law be enforced literally and 
rigorously, without any intelligence, without any judgment— 
why, there must be intelligence used in enforcing any law. It 
can be turned into a cruel weapon of oppression or it can be 
made the intelligent vehicle of the expression of deliberate, 
well-thinking men. [Applause.] Whenever you enforce the 
law literally it is cruel. The immigration law is harsh enough, 
You must give room to the soul of the man who is to enforce it. 
The gentleman from Texas wants the letter of the law enforced 
and the spirit of man crushed. [Applause.] 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, may I inquire how much 
time I have remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland has six 
minutes remaining. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I yield two minutes to the gentleman from 
Colorado [Mr. VaImrej. F 

Mr. VAILE. Mr. Chairman, I just desire in this brief time to 
point out that the argument of the gentleman from Texas was 
unintentionally a little misleading. It was not correct to say 
that the very large number of these appeal cases are caused by 
immigrants coming in excess of the quota. If members of the 
committee will look at the sample month of January, which is 
put in this report, they will see that the total number of aliens 
involved in the cases of appeal numbered 1,924; the quota cases 
were only 206, averaging only a little more than 10 per cent of 
that amount. Neither is it correct to say that Congressmen 
are interfering in a great many of these cases, causing the great 
mass of appeals. Of course, people apply to Congressmen ask- 
ing for their assistance, but January was a fair sample month, 
and there were only 174 of those cases out of a total number of 
1,994; that is to say, less than 10 per cent in which Members 
of Congress were interested. Gentlemen must remember that 
at a time when the immigration is very much restricted, re- 
strictd perhaps to 10 per cent of what it would be under the old 
law, a very large portion of all the cases that come are appeal 
eases, because the appeal is given under the positive provision 
of our law, and it would be most inhumane to deny the officers 
before wliom that appeal should be heard. And if we do not 
provide for this assistant secretary we force Hllis Island to 
become a jail. Certainly that would be a serious reflection upon 
us, but it is a jail because the cases of these people can not be 
promptly disposed of now. I yield back what time may remain. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. RAKER, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the.committee, 
the statement that this affects labor is just made for the pur- 
pose of getting sympathy somewhat. But labor is not involved. 
The question that the Secretary of Labor is looking after the 
conditions of labor is true, and under the law you have 
placed the jurisdiction of the immigration laws under that 
department. It is also true that under the law a solicitor gen- 
eral, at a salary of $5,000 a year, is assigned to the Secretary 
of Labor for the purpose of doing his work. The question 
of detention at Ellis Island is not involved, because there can 
only be 20 per cent during the month of July of about 240,000, 
as compared to about 1,250,000 who entered during the year 
prior to the law and prior to the enactment of the 3 per cent. 
law. 

Mr. KING. 
interruption. 

Mr. RAKER. For a question. 

Mr. KING. It has been said here by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Box] that the Secretary of Labor was neglecting his 
duty. 

Mr. RAKER. I do not care to discuss that. Personally I 
feel that the Secretary of Labor, Mr. Davis, is trying to do his 
duty. I want him to act personally. i 

Mr. KING. And was not in his office. The gentleman is the 
last speaker; will he not state something upon that subject? 
I do not believe the story. I do not think there is any truth 
in the statement. 

Mr. BOX. The statement was first made by the chairman of 
the committee, and I followed him. 

Mr. KING. The gentleman has persistently kept from agn- 
swering anything further. 

Mr. RAKER. I will not go into that; I might possibly, but 
I do not want to go into that. I am discussing it here upon its 
merits. The question of Ellis Island is not involved. The gen- 
tleman from New York stands as he always stands and wants 
to leave the doors down absolutely for the immigrants of the 
Old World-—— 


I wonder if the gentleman will submit to an 
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Mr. SIEGEL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. I can not right now. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Of course not. 

Mr. RAKER. For all kind and character of immigran 
those that are excluded now under the law, to come here an 
destroy our country, and those who are afflicted with contagious 
and dangerous diseases. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Now, will the gentleman yield for a question— 
for a brief question? 

Mr. RAKER. No; I can not yield now. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Will the gentleman yield later? 

Mr. RAKER. I surely will always like to yield to the gentle- 
man from New York if I have the time. I want to call your 
attention to this fact, that before the 3 per cent law was en- 
acted for the fiscal year there were about 1,250,000 people com- 
ing into the United States. This number were actually admit- 
ted. Before the 3 per cent law was enacted, I say, and the ques- 
tion of a few exclusions arose, the same law relating to the 
exclusion of aliens was on the statute books, referring to those 
who were paupers and to those who believed in destroying the 
Government and those who were afflicted with contagious and 
infectious diseases. And yet, with 1,250,000 of those immigrants 
coming in a year, the appeals were heard. 

Now, with only about 240,000 coming in, can it be possible, 
with only one-sixth of the number coming in, that out of that 
number the greater proportion of them are inhibited or pre- 
vented from entering the United States because of the restric- 
tions as to anarchic beliefs, sabotage, contagious diseases, be- 
lief in doctrines involving the destruction of our Government, 
and including prostitutes and paupers and others? And how 
can it be possible that an additional organization is necessary 
to take care of them? The record shows the contrary, and 
further, under the rules and regulations adopted by the Secre- 
tary of Labor in regard to appeals, when the board of inquiry 
passes upon a matter it simply goes up to him and he approves 
or rejects it, a matter involving only two minutes’ work. 

Now, just a moment on the question of appeals. There has 
been a very loose statement made here in regard to these appeals, 
and it ought to be understood. Some men say on the floor of 
the House that they know all about the immigration laws, and 
they are going to have this Assistant Secretary moved out from. 
Washington and away from the influence of the Secretary of 
Labor; and they are going to put him down at Ellis Island, 
right where he is in touch with all these organizations and in- 
stitutions and purposes and desires to bring people here who 
want to destroy this Government, people afflicted with all the 
diseases known to mankind; they are going to be right there 
to watch them and to help bring them in. I think we ought to 
think something about our own country and about its condition. 
This country has been and is yet the haven of the downtrodden 
and oppressed of the world, but certainly we should not leave 
the doors wide open not only to those who are ready and will- 
ing and eager to destroy our Government but also to those who 
are afflicted with these diseases which, if allowed to enter, 
would sweep the country like a visitation of smallpox. 

Now further as to the question of appeals, the law provides 
for a board of inquiry and a board of hearing. It takes the 
testimony when a man is arrested to be deported, and when he 
lands at Ellis Island for admission a full and impartial hear- 
ing is given him, and all the evidence is taken. If he is 
rejected on the ground that he is in excess of the quota per- 
mitted, or if he is rejected on the ground that he believes in 
destroying our Government and its officials or for any of the 
reasons or causes that exclude an alien, he has the right to 
appeal from that decision. That is certified up to the Commis- 
sioner of Immigration, and the Commissioner of Immigration 
goes over it with his lawyers, and then it goes to the Solicitor 
General, who makes an investigation of the facts and the law; 
and then the Secretary of Labor, with all that examination 
behind him to enable him to see what the law is and what 
the facts are, either approves or rejects the decision first made 
excluding the alien. 

Mr. CABLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
short question? 

Mr. RAKER. In a moment. 

Now the trouble is most of the cases could be disposed of in 
five minutes. Three thousand are admitted at this time and over 
11,000 were admitted last year. An attempt is made on the 
part of various people to break down the immigration law. 
That is all there is to it, They admit 3,000 to-day, and they 
have been admitting them without law or rhyme or reason, 
hoping that on the 1st day of July, 1922, considered as in for- 
eign territory, temporarily here, they will be admitted in excess 
of the number authorized to come, and, as some one has said, 
there will be a great congestion at Ellis Island on the ist of 
July. 
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Mr: SINNOTT. Will the gentleman teili us: how'that 3 per 
cent per capita:restrictive bilb is:working: out? 

Mr; RAKDR.. Itc is: working: out: fimely. Good: results: are 
being obtained every day. Itvisi helping:to: give the country aw 
little rest, so: we can digest and» assimilate: those already ‘here, 
Let America: haye: a :chance. 

Now. further; as.to the question: of! theoappeat: It depends 
entirely upon . whether or not the’ Secretary desires to: hear 
counsel; whether he desires to hear: outside individuals, whether 
he desires to hear Members: ofi the: House: andy to reopem the 
case:and to pass! upon» it: from one to a dozen times: or not, or 
whether the-man should be deported: ‘under’the law. I guar 
antee to this: House: that’ there have been: some:of, these: cases 
that have been. reopened at least: a dozen times:and the:time of 
a man’s deportation: has beem extended /ftom one ‘month. toi: a: 
year. That) is the trouble. Yeu speak about: humanity; you 
sperk aboutrthe humam nature that enters into these: cases. 

Mr. CABLE. Will the:gentlemam yield: there? 

Mr. RAKER. I yield. 

Mr. CABLE. I wondered if: the: gentleman believed: justice 
could: be:doene: in a case where at least:2,000 cases are: appealed: 
in‘: a month? 

Mt. RAKER. Well, they take the:testimony of the applicant 
and of his friends and what the record shows; and: what: he. 
adinits:; You will find 'that in: those 2,000: cases: each one is:im 
excess) of the quota. 

Mr, SIEGEL. I think the gentleman from California ought 
te. address his remarks: to the gentleman frony, Ohio [Mr. 
Caste}, or else the gentleman from Ohio. should. not, consume 
the gentieman’s: time; 

Mr, CABLH, I. would like an: answer to my question. as to: 
how much consideration, they can give to a, case. when. there 
are 2,000 cases appealed éach month. and there is a record in, 
each. case: for: consideration? 

Mr. RAKER. They can give consideration..to.all of them: 
and lots more and then haye time to visit and. time to spare. 
You have seen those. reeords, On the first page of it all the 
authorities have been gone through; they: simply affirm or 
reject the decision. of the lower official, Why create more 
useless officers and. thereby add more. expense to the tax- 
payers? The burden is surely heavy enough now without add- 
ing more. But our friends on the other side think they must 
havé a few more appointments, It is: not right. You should 
stop it. If you do not the people will stop you from acting. 
Better have a little heed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia has expired. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

‘The CHATRMAN, Is there objection to the request: of the 
gentleman from. California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ZYHLMAN. Mr: Chairman, it seems to me that in the 
opposition to this bill there has been a great ado about nothing, 
as the bill’ does’ not appropriate a single dollar out of the 
Federal Treasury. It merely authorizes the expenditure of 
$7.100 per vear for the services of an additional Assistant Secre- 
tary of Labor and a private secretary to him. 

The chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, the’ gen- 
tie:nan’ from Ilfinois, stated that this would‘ involve the appoint- 
ment of other officials and employees in the Department of 
Labur. Not a single official, other than the assistant secretary 
and his private secretary, is authorized in this proposed ‘law; 
so that if additional employees and positions are created in the 
Department of Labor, it will necessitate an act of Congress, 
and could not be brought about unless the committee, of which 
the gentleman from Illinois is chairman, is convinced of the 
necessity for these additional employees and because of the 
work of the department. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Box] and the gentleman 
from California {Mr. RAxKkeR] pointed out the danger of the 
immigration law being’: broken down’ because of pressure and 
influence. This might be possible, because of the tremendous 
pressure of work in the department, renderittg it impossible to 
give proper consideration to the many’ cases brought before the 
board of ‘review. 

The Sécretary‘ of Labor has pointed out the great number of 
Members of Congress, both of the Senate and House; who have 
interested themselves in the many cases brought before him; 
so that if there is' any undue influence being’ brought to bear in 
behalf ‘of excluded aliens, weare’ all contributing to'the break» 
ing down of the law. , 

"dwever, I do not feel that any’alienhas' been admitted who 
is not’ entitled to admission, unless: it: might°be: because the 
Bourd of ‘Review, the Seeretary, and’ the» Assistant Secretary, 


‘who must under’ the law’ personally pass on these’ cases, are 


! 


unable. to: give the.necessary time and. study to. same. 

The: an from: Tennessee: [Mr.. Byrns} pointed out 
the: fact’ that’ there is‘no: additional. Assistant Seeretary to. the 
Secretary of.the Navy.or to the.Secretary of the Interior; but, 
gentlemen of the committee, im these departments itis not pro- 


' vided ‘by law’ that the Seeretary and the Assistant Seeretary 


nrust. personally: review. more: than 300 cases per day, cases 
affeeting: the very lifes and. existence: of these would-be future 


‘citizens of the Républie, 


Anyone»who. has given any thought to this subject Knows it 
is physically impossible to review that number of cases per day 
and that this.work must. be. delegated to. some of the afficials 
of.the Department of Labor. The Secretary of Labor has dele- 
gated this work to the solicitor’s office and has been paying out 
of his own poeket for a part of the service rendered, 

Mr. OLIVER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, ZIHLMAN. Yes. 

Mr. OLIVER. Does-the-gentleman feel that the appointment 
of an Assistant Secretary will greatly expedite the cases that 
are now pending and: perhaps prevent the accumulation of work 
of this kind: in- the future? 

Mr. ZTHEMAN. Ido. I want'to say further that the neces- 
sity for this additional official was placed before the Director 
of the Budget, and the Department of Labor advised the Direc- 
tor that unless.this. relief was given it would be necessary to 
ask for an additional. appropriation for the solicitor’s office. 
In the interest of economy, the Director of the Budget therefore 
reeommended the creation of these two additional positions, an 
Assistant Secretary of Labor, to whom could: be delegated the 
work of reviewing the appeals made by aliens who had been 
refused admission, which work must under existing law be per- 
formed by the Secretary or an Assistant Secretary and a pri- 
vate secretary to the above official. 

The chairman of the subcommittee handling the appropria- 
tions for the Department of Labor advised the chairman of the 
Labor Committee, who is absent te-day because of illness, that 
he was convinced of the necessity for these additional em- 
ployees or officials of the Department of Labor, and that an 
appropriation should be made: for their salaries, and that the 
subcommittee: was- only prevented from recommending it be- 
cause of the fact that there was no legislation authorizing them 
to make the appropriation. 

I wish to insert at this point a: letter I received’ from the 
Secretary of Labor in reference to this bill, which contains a 
statement of the number of cases brought. before the depart: 
ment during the month of May and- the nature of same; also 
giving a list of the number of Senators: and Members of Con- 
gress who were: heard, and: also’a list of the number of attor- 
neys interested in: these cases, as well as the: number of aliens 
involved: 

DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
OFfFICB OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, June 6, 1922. 
Hon. Fitspwrick N. ZratmaAn, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D: C. 


My Dear ConGressMaN: I inelose a copy of the report showing the 
number of cases reviewed and decisions written in immigration: matters 
ea the month of May, and make the following observations of 
analysis: 

The number of decisions reviewed and written were 1,409, involving 
2,079 aliens. .The amount of detail work soommeiag, be aw the signa- 
tures of the Secretary or Assistant Secretary of Labor involved the 
signing by one of these officials between 400 and 500 times a day, or 
between 10,50@ and: 13,000.a month: One hundred and twelve Sena- 
ters and 295 Congressmen interested themselves in these cases, and 
505 attorneys represented the alien clients. A goodly number of these 
were heard personally by myself or the Assistant Secretary. 

From: the above, since the authority to definitely decide in immigra- 
tien cases can net by law be delegated by the Secretary to any ether 
but the Assistant Secre , it: will’ be apparent that the immigrati 
work of the Department! of Labor takes we all of the'time a 
attention of the Sesetere and Assistant tary of’ Labor. In 
we estimate that 85 or 90 per cent of our work.is immigration. and 
there is no ome to whom it ‘can’ be delegated unless both the Secretary 
and Assistant Secretary. are’ absent, in which case necessarily the Aict< 
ing Beeratary, is charged, with: these duties. 

he point has been raised that the. Department of Labor now has.a 
large number of appointments. Even though this were granted to be 
true, it does not help the situation in any manner for only one ap 
petsten: mane - Rane Tne ae Johon) com: santas the See- 
retary in 85 or per cent o activities o e department. The 
Department of Labor, although its immigration activities occupy so 
large a per cent of the time of’ the: executive: officers, hag: other func- 
tions’ equally as, important: to Se-gyy- It might.be well to. call 
attention to the other bureaus, namely: 

Bureau of ‘Labor ‘Statistics. 

Children’s Bureau. 

Bureau of Naturalization. 

Women’s Bureau. 

Division of Conciliation: 

United States E 


Bureau of Indu: Housing ‘and. Transportation. 

No matter, efore, how many appeintmerts the Department of 
Labor might make in-its eight bureaus there is uo appoimtee avthofized 
to assist the Secretary, and his one assistant is: handling 835 or 90 per 


t Service: 
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cent of its work, which results in giving on aD average only 2 per cent 
administrative direction to each of the other important functions. 

Immigration under the 3 per cent quota act opens up again on July 
1. At the present time, because of that 3 per cent act, i tion to 
the United States amounts to com tively noth to what it will be 
when the flood comes. With the burden of work thrust upon the Sec- 
retary of Labor and his one assistant, as evidenced by the inclosed 
statement, requiring so much time and attention, what the situation 
will be_after the 1st of July can probably be best left to the imagina- 
tion. Last year when immigration was at its flood tide the adminis- 
trative officers worked practically double time, and even at present 
we are exercising daylight saving at both ends and still unable to 
render what I should term 100 per cent prompt service. 

Cordially yours, 
Jamus J. Davis. 
Summary of immigration appeals for May, 1922. 


Number of cases reviewed and decisions written 
Number of aliens involved 
Number of oral hearings by the board 
Number of cases in which Senators and Congressmen were inter- 
ested : 
Senators 
Congressmen 
Number of cases in which attorneys were interested 
Number of cases in which societies, relatives, friends, and inter- 
ested parties other than Senators, Congressmen, and attorneys 
were interested 
The tabulation below will give an idea of the character of cases upon 
which decisions were rendered : 
Accompanying aliens 
Actors 
Alien contract labor 
Anarchist, communist, I. W. W., etc 
Assisted aliens 
Barred zone 
Children under 16, unaccompanied 
Crimes involving moral turpitude (burglary, felony, forgery, grand 
larceny, murder, perjury, robbery, smuggling, etc.) ..----_--_- 
Domestic servants 
Entered within one year of deportation without permission 
I UI ca cael a tt lc leak 
ES ONIN nsn-ccines vinci terevesehtinghddirensheitiedaleaic nti tpeenln sheds Uteomdatocecinspen tape Sadat! 
Hernia 
Idiots, feeble-minded, imbeciles, or mentally deficient, etc 
Tlliterates 


LPC (aliens arriving without funds) 

Physica! defectives (deformed, epileptics, nervous affections, paraly- 
sis, and senility) 

Professional beggars.<.-...-......... 

Prostitution, immorality, procurer, ete__ 

Section 23 (foreign contiguous territory) — 

SN ain eects Sine in ince niliin wR Oiinh cease nthe a th nent heated tet oes inaniond 

Surreptitious entry, stowaways, without inspection, and without 
passport or viv-é 

TL, IAD, and DCD (favus, leprosy, trachoma, venereal diseases, 


In handling this difficult question, which involves the very 
existence and well-being of the Nation, because it deals with 
the future citizens of the Republic, we want to make it possible 
for them to receive a hearing if they are being unjustly excluded 
and at the same time we want to protect ourselves against the 
entrance of undesirables, the infirm, the illiterate, and all of 
that class who are foisted upon us by municipalities of Burope 
desiring to rid themselves of undesirables. 

Let us treat those who come among us to take up the re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship with us and who desire to fit them- 
selves for intelligent participation in the affairs of this great 
Government the opportunity of presenting their claims to the 
proper authorities without undue delay or hardship, so that 
their first impression of our Government and its people will be 
worthy of their expectation of the opportunities which we ex- 
tend to the weak and oppressed of all the nations of the world, 

If I might be pardoned a personal word, I might say that I am 
the son of an immigrant—my father came to this country in 
the steerage about a half a century ago—and for the past 30 
years I have been in intimate touch with aliens and their de- 
scendants and have learned to know and appreciate them as I 
find them in the blinding glare of great furnaces, in the sweat 
and grime of industry, amid clanging machinery, deep down 
in the mines, weary with toil; and I think I know something 
of the struggles, something of the aspirations, as well as their 
appreciation of the wonderful opportunities of this free Re- 
public whieh the forefathers founded, and which has been the 
hope of the downtrodden of the Old World. 

Personally, I have always favored such laws as would en- 
courage the right kind of immigration; not the riffraff, not the 
insane nor the criminal, nor that class encouraged to come here 
by steamship companies and their agents and runners; not that 
class which large employers have at times encouraged to come 
in great numbers, in order that they might beat down wages, 
lower the standard of living, beat the remnants of human ideals 
from the toilers’ breast and make him take less and less for his 
laber, that even the little he has might not be taken away and 
given to another who would take even less. » 


Not the revolutionist and those who would destroy our ex- 
isting form of representative government and set up another 
founded upon their own ideas and conceptions of moral, of 
national, and of international law. 

But I have favored that class who have helped build up this 
empire of the west, the frugal, God-fearing, hard-working, 
clean-living, and clean-thinking men of the Old World,’ who 
seek and who love human freedom—imbued with the spirit of 
liberty, equalilty, and justice; who come to take up their per- 
manent abode with us, to familiarize themselves with our form 
of government, and who believe in our institutions, and to 
whom we can turn with confidence and hope when danger 
threatens the great Republic from within or without. 

To them we did turn—at least to their immediate descend- 
ants—when the baneful shadow of war thrust its red glare over 
the land and the achievements of centuries of constructive 
statesmanship hung in the balance; when the world trembled 
under the iron heel of a militarist, drunk with the hist of world 
dominion and domination. 

Men of all the races of the earth, transplanted to this land of 
promise, nourished and fostered by the warm winds of hope, 
opportunity, and equality, believing in, standing for, and ready 
to defend America and all that she holds and proclaims. They 
gladly offered all, gladly gave all—a grand galaxy of descend- 
ants of Old World gladiators—now keeping step, now swearing 
allegiance to the colors, the Government, and the music of the 
Union. 

And out of this world carnage that brought more suffering 
and cost more in human lives than any other great catastrophe 
in the world’s history came a new confidence, a confidence in 
the loyalty and in the love of these descendants of the English, 
the French, the Poles, the Russians, the Finns, the Rumanians, 
and men of other Teutonic races as well. 

They demonstrated the fact that they had been truly fused in 
the melting pot of the Western Hemisphere, 

That here on the rim of the sunset, 
The land of the melting pot vast; 

And into it comes every stranger, 
Regardless of color or cast-—— 

The immigrant boy with his bundle, 
The immigrant girl with her shawl, 


Emerge from the caldron of nations— 
Americans, all! 


And when on the horizon rises 
A war cloud to threaten the land, 
With Liberty’s native-born children, 
Shoulder to shoulder they stand; 
For America ready to battle; 
For America ready to fall; 
Not Russians, nor Swedes, nor Italians— 
But Americans, all. 


Many of us hold that probably the greatest problem confront- 
ing the Nation in working out our future prosperity is the 
relation between capital and labor, and the bringing about of 
such conditions and terms as will enable them to work har- 
moniously together for the advancement of their own and the 
country’s best interest and the development of our foreign trade 
in the markets of the world. 

More progress has been made during the past six years along 
the line of collective bargaining and cooperation, of mediation 
and conciliation, than in any similar period in the history of 
the Government, This was, of course, due in a large part to 
our participation in the World War—the necessity of increas- 
ing production and the speedy construction of camps, canton- 
ments, shipyards, and factories, 

The lesson of England’s mistakes loomed before us, a danger 
signal as to what we should or should not do, The British Em- 
pire had attempted to determine her labor and industrial policy 
without taking into account in any way the men who were the 
recognized leaders among the laboring people of England, and 
as a result there was dissension-and dissatisfaction, resulting 
in decreased product'on and bitter animosity as well. So that 
in the early days of the war it was determined by the Govern- 
ment, speaking through the National Council of Defense, that 
no advantage should be taken of the abnormal and unprece- 
dented conditions that prevailed, either by the employer or em- 
ployee, and labor was given representation in the new order 
of things which had been brought about to stimulate produc- 
tion, and thus was laid a foundation which should have been 
of permanent benefit in all of our future dealings with this 
great problem. 

There has been criticism of labor in that it took advantage 
of the shortage of men in industry; that it coerced employers 
into giving abnormally high wages and shorter hours, Much 
has been said of this, and very little about the fact that busi- 
ness as a whole flourished and prospered beyond the wildest 
dreams of the most sanguine; exorbitant and abnormal profits 
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were exacted in many lines of industry and commerce, But, 
taken as a whole, both classes demonstrated their loyalty, their 
patriotism, and their willingness to submerge personal advan- 
tage for the common cause. 

Millions of workers laid down the tools of peace and industry 
to take up the weapons of warfare and helped write another 
glorious page in the history of the American people. Thousands 
of employers offered their establishments to the Government; 
hundreds of them served on boards and commissions; hun- 
dreds of thousands of them stood back of the long line that 
stretched from home and fireside to the battle fields of France 
and gave of their own ripe experience without hope of pay or 
reward, ’ 

We had hoped that because employer and employee had dur- 
ing the war a common interest, and in many cases a common 
sorrow, with their sons fighting for their country, ofttimes in 
the same company, and were thus able to serve one another, 
the news of each day bringing the capitalist and the laborer 
into closer contact one with the other, that it meant a return 
to conditions somewhat akin to the early industrial conditions 
that existed in this country, when the children of both went 
to the same school, when each knew the other by his given 
name, when their interests were common and were not subject 
to the manipulations of a board of directors concerned only with 
the stock market. 

It is a disappointing commentary upon our national life that 
no sooner had our war drums ceased beating and the troops 
returned that we find the same animosity, the same narrow 
vision, and the same antagonism that existed prior to the incep- 
tion of the great struggle; and each day since that time they 
have drawn further apart; each day widens the gap which we 
hoped was closed forever, notwithstanding the fact that they 
both are dependent and interdependent upon the other and that 
the markets of the world are open in a greater degree than 
ever before, with competition here at home for a period elimi- 
nated from those sources which have chiefly menaced our stand- 
ards of living and proven themselves to be a factor in American 
markets in former peaceful times. And thus to-day we find 
both capital and labor approaching our industrial problems as 
though the chief aim and purpose was not to increase and stimu- 
late production and to avail ourselves of the opportunities ready 
and at our door, but as though their chief aim and object was 
to destroy each other. 

Surely in this period of readjustment and of world chaos the 
need for patriotism and loyalty to the Government is as great 
as during the war, and he who casts aside all semblance of the 
spirit of sacrifice at this time is untrue to those who made the 
great sacrifice during the war. 

There are certain automatic and fundamental rules by which 
organized labor must govern itself in order that it might 
continue to be a factor in our national life. If it disregards 
its agreements and contracts which have been solemnly entered 
into by its representatives, it can not exist in our modern 
industrial life. It must purge itself of all radicals and ex- 
tremists, who would tear down our structural government 
and set up a new order in its stead; and it must build upon the 
foundation of a constructive and broad-minded policy, admin- 
istered by honest and fair-dealing men whose Americanism is 
above reproach, and who will meet the problems confronting 
them on a business basis and with modern ideas. 

It must continue to agitate for education and enlightenment 
and for improved working conditions, and not for a soviet sys- 
tem of government founded upon the rule of force. 

Labor must make loyalty to our institutions and to our system 
of government—with such changes as are necessary from time 
to time to meet changing conditions, and these to be made by 
the means and manner provided by the laws of the land—a 
part of their teachings and tenets and one of their qualifica- 
tions for membership. On the other hand, capital has no 
inherent nor vested right in labor; they are colaborers and co- 
partners in the industrial struggle. 

It has been established through years of litigation and sac- 
rifice that labor has the same right to organize as capital has, 
and which right is exercised by almost every industry and pro- 
fession in America. Labor has a right to a hearing and counsel- 
ing with their employers. There can be no question about 
this, and it is a fundamental obligation, both legal and moral, 
which the Government has now laid down for the guidance of 
those industries and utilities over which they have jurisdiction. 

The day has passed when one man sitting as the head of an 
industrial corporation can, by the grace of a board of directors, 
say that they will not counsel and will not discuss with their 
employees the conditions under which they work and live. I 
contend that during: the critical times through which the 
country is now passing the position of any captain of in- 


dustry in issuing a statement that he will deliberately precipi- 
tate an industrial conflict, rather than counsel with the men 
who man his factories and furnaces, is out of touch with the 
times, and has taken an untenable, un-American position, and 
he is equally to blame with those who preach the doctrine of 
industrial revolution and who hope to bring about chaos in 
the hope that thereby they may be elevated to positions of 
responsibility and power. 

Hundreds of thousands of men who labor in the mines, far 
from the sunlight of the day, are to-day walking the streets 
in idleness because certain capitalists have refused to meet 
them in conference, and hundreds of thousands of men en- 
gaged in transportation and the operation of great utilities 
are now considering the question of the general strike. 

Some way should be found which will compel the parties 
interested to make an honest attempt to settle their differences 
and not continue a condition which menaces every citizen of 
the land. And in meeting the perplexing question of to-day 
and the days to come let us keep in mind that the leaders 
who rose in other times and places when the preservation and 
the perpetuity of the Nation were threatened took counsel with 
and were guided by the best thought of all the people of the 
land. They believed in the combined and matured judgment 
of the great heart of America and looked to the people them- 
selves to voice the remedies for existing ills. 

Theodore Roosevelt said that we can not lift any part of 
the Nation without all classes being benefited thereby. Like- 
wise we can not lower the standards under which any class 
of our people live without the entire structure being threat- 
ened. Let us, then, continue to have faith in America and 
in her destiny, truly believing that it is a government in the 
interest of all the people and not in the interest of any par- 
ticular class, and by the combined and coordinated effort of 
the people themselves we can, when all is said and done, look 
for a happy solution of many of the perplexing problems of 
this era, so that the time is not far distant when— 

In our busy mills and fertile hills 
We may fashion the Nation’s plan. 


And the things we do, be the purpose true, 
Of the people, and not any one man, 

And the hopes we sow and the things 
May be fruits of a wider realm 


Than a narrow street, where hot hearts beat, 
And a lone hand holds the helm, 

In the open hook of the world we may look 
And read with our open eyes, 

And ask any aid, from the marts of trade, 
How the way before us lies. 


For the woe or the weal that the people feel 
Are born in a mightier breast, 

And we rise or fall by the good of all, 

By the good of the East and the West. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
All time has expired. The Clerk will read the bill for amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That-there shall be in the Department of Labor 
apn additional mecernsy, who shall be known and designated as Second 
Assistant Secretary of Labor. He shall be appointed 7 the Presi- 
dent and sha?! receive a salary of $5,000 a year. He shall perform 
such duties as shall be prescribed by the Secretary of Labor, or re- 
quired by law, and in case of the death, resignation, absence, or sick- 
ness of the Assistant Secretary shall, until a successor is appointed 
or such absence or sickness shall cease, perform the duties devolving 
upon the Assistant Secretary by reason of section 177, Revised Statutes, 
unless otherwise directed by the President, as provided by section 179, 
Revised Statutes. 

Mr. CABLE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Chairman, I make the same request. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama makes the 
same request. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KING. I make the same request. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois makes the 
same request. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEA of California. 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California offers 
an amendment which will be reported by the Clerk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Lua of California: Page 1, line 6, after 
the word “of,” strike out $5,000” and insert ‘$4¢¢0" in lieu 
thereof, 


we grow 


Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
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Mr. LEA-of California: Mr; Chairman, I ask:unanimous con 
sent: to revise/and extend my remarks in the Recorp. 
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Department: of! Justice conducted: an: investigation’ of Muscle” 
Shoals. The chairman: of the investigating committee and: his: 


The CHAIRMAN; ‘The gentleman: from California: asks’| stenographer’and accountants were: given access to the secret: 


unanimous: consent to. extend his remarks in the» Recorp. Is 
there: objection? 

There was no: objection: 

Mr. LEA of California. Mr, Chairman, I ask: -unanimous 
consent to proceed out of order for 10 minutes. 

The OHAIRMAN: The gentleman from California’ asks 
unanimous consent’'to: speak out of order and to: proceed for 
10 minutes. Is»there objection? 

There was no-objection, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentieman from California is recog- 


nized to speak out of order for 10 minutes. 

Mr. MONDELL, Mr. Chairman; reserving the right to object, 
I do: not. think ‘we ought to have speeches: out of order at this 
stage of the:proceedings. 
I make the point of order that the Chair had)) 
stated that there wd 


Mr. SBHARS: 
already reeognized the gentleman: and 
no objection. 

Mr. MONDELL. I object. 

Mr. LWA of California. I make the point of order ‘there is: 
no quorum present, 

Mr: MONDELL., The gentleman can do that if he desires. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from: California, having: 
been: reeognized to: speak out’ of order for 10 minutes; makes 
the point of order that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. LBA of Oalifornia: I misunderstood the situation. 


quorum, 

Mr.:MONDELL.. I am rather disposed to make the point of 
order myself under the ‘circumstances: 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Wyoming make 
the point of order that there is no quorum present? 

Mr. MONDELL. I will not make the point. 

Mr. JOHNSON: of Washington. Has the gentleman from 
California 5 minutes or 10? 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California is enti- | 


tled to 10 minutes to speak out of order with the permission 
of the committee. 

Mr. LEA of California. 
delivered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. GraHam] this 
House has witnessed a recrudescenee in mild form of the war 
investigating committee,.of.other days: As a «minority. member 
of that committee, I feel justified in-calling attention to some 
matters concerning the war investigation and the prosecution | 
of war frauds, which were suggested by the speech of the gen- 


tleman from Tllinois, and which perhaps can now be viewed in | 


the clearer light of subsequent reflection. 
THE UNPROVEN CHARGES. 


In 1920 the gentleman from. Illinois [Mr. GrRaHam] served | 
in the double capacity of chairman of the war investigating 
committee and political ammunition maker. The epitome of” 
many of his speeches was in these words: 

I say to you, with a full apprehension of the nature of the charee, | 
that there are thousands of men who have violated the law during t 
war. of. whom the Attorney General's department has full knowledge, 
and none of whom has. been or will be prosecuted. * Bu 
take consider: able hope. in the thought that after the 4th Pn ee March 
another * Attorney General. will have something to say. about 
the saminhabrnston of these matters. 

The time for reckless talk and indiscriminate charges is past. , 
For two years; during’ the Sixty-sixth. Oongress,; the war in- 
vestigating committee could make all sorts of unsupported | 
charges and get away with it by: charging that an’ Attorney | 
General of opposite political faith would not’ proseeute the’ 
proven crimes: The investigating committee was free to make 
charges, but ‘had-no responsibility in sustaining them: 

That time is past. For 16 months the Attorney General the 
gentleman from Illinois hoped for has been in that offi¢e and 
has not confirmed a single one of*his charges of two years ago. 
One of two -conelusions -is inevitable. The charges were un- 
warranted or the Attorney General has failed to do his duty. 

METHODS OF INVESTIGATING COMMITTER. 


The absence of that impartial and judicial balance, character- 
istic of the committee’s work, destroyed even the merit of its 
efforts. The members in their overzeal to build up a case 
against. political opponents constantly resorted to. captious and 
specious criticism. In the zeal of advocacy they frequently 
ignered . the ~presentation of exculpatory facts: which, if. re- 
vealed, would, have destroyed.their arguments... Not. infre- 
quently an excess of zeal resulted in. misstatement. of; faets, 

Take one notable case where an. important exculpatory fact 


was concealed fromthe public. Muscle Shealg:has:been..a.fire:- 
side topic of the Nation. During the war investigation«the: 


If’ 
I have permission to proceed, I withdraw the point of no} 


Mr. Chairman, in a speech. recently | 


files of the Department of Justice. One'of' these: files: showed: 

that a contract; dated’ June’ 8; 1918; was the ‘product of Charles 

Hughes. Thefiles'also: showed ‘that the bill of Mr. Hughes, 

in‘a substantial sum for that service, was presented’ by ‘the Air 
Nitrates Corporation: for payment to the Government: 

Liberal exeerpts from these reports of’ the Seeret Service files: 
of the Department of Justice were embodied in the hearings by: 
the-chairman. Immediately adjoining the language quoted from 
the files of the department. condemning this contract of June 8 
was a paragraph showing the relation of Mr. Hughes to the con- 
tract. This: was entirely: omitted “from the hearings and: the 
report of the Graham committee and ‘no reference made thereto, 

The chairman of the investigating committee in a report filed 
in this House on the 18th day of May; 1920; denounced that con- 
tract in the following language: 


By this second unconscionable ee the. Government officials 
permitted the American Cyanamid: Co. and: its: subsidiary corporation, 
the Air Nitrates Corporation;.to. absolve, the American ‘Cyanamid Co. 
from.any legal. obligation,.to increase the fee.of the Air Nitrates Cor- 


poration on all its expenditures past and future to $1,500,000, to re- 


| serve to the American :Cyanamid: Co. the right to bay te plant when” 
the Government was. done,with it).and to /increase.their royalty from 
$12 pe ton to $30 per ton on nitrogen fixed, in case the Government 
should operate after the war. No reason is given for’ these-contrac- 
— changes: and it is obvious that ino satisfactory explanation can 


Commenting on the: ofticers responsible. for making. these:con- 
traets, it was declared: 

‘So flagrant and meretricious was the conduct of these officers, charged 
with this high reapansipllitie as. to deserve the most severe and out- 
spoken criticism. Such failure to perform their plain duty could. only 
arise from ignoranee or collusion: 

Thus the officers in’ the War Department’ for their responsi- 
| bility for this contraet’ are denounced in outspoken terms. The 

gentleman from Illinois, however; in his report of the matter to 

this House and in his speech on this floor failed to inform the 

House that the contract he denounced was approved by the 

Hon. Charles KE. Hughes and ‘the bill for his services in’ that 

connection was presented against the Government. The im- 
| portant fact of the Hughes authorship was thus concealed. 

In publie estimation, Mr, Hughes’s authorship of that ‘con- 
Jom would have been regarded as an exculpatory fact that 

would have made.the country loath, indeed, to believe the char- 
acterization of thé transaction given it by the:gentleman from 
Illinois. 

The gentleman criticizes Attorney General Palmer for refus- 
ing free access to the files while the investigation: of Muscle 
| Shoals was “ actively pending” in the Department of Justice. 
| He fails to state the Attorney General subsequently permitted 


| him, his stenographer, and accountants free access to the files 


| above mentioned. Had Attorney’ General Palmer entirely re- 
fused access to the files, his offense would have been less than 
that of the chairman of the committee, who withheld that im- 
| portant fact from the information he gave to Congress and the 
| country. In. purporting to give the facts the chairman assumed 
3 the obligation to give the whole facts. 
Let us examine one or two concrete examples of erroneous 


{ | information disseminated to the public by this committee. 


| 


For example, the gentleman from Illinois, in attempting to 
| discredit a war expenditure, makes the paid assertion that a 
' spruce logging railroad, 38miles long, costing $4,000,000; had 
“no value asa logging road.”’ Asa matter of fact, the railroad 

| tapped the greatest virgin stand of airplane spruce in the world. 
| It was expressly built to furnish spruce for 1919 in contempla- 
tion of the war continuing. The sole reason it was not used 
| was because the war fortunately terminated, making unneces- 
| sary*the supply of spruce’for which it’ was essential. 

Again, the gentleman from Illinois’ stated that’ Disque, in 

| ‘calor of ‘spruce production— 

built 13 ‘railroads * ** * over which no logs were hauled, 

Nine of these roads were in fact. used for transportation of’ 
logs during the war. Though there was. unexpected delay in 
completing one or more of these unused roads they were intended 
primarily for a future supply of spruce which the early termina- 
tion of the war made unnecessary, 

Again, the chairman of the investigating committee stated— 


as result of our entire aviation program we obtained 213 * * ® 
arene 527 secondhand foreign planes, which were either bought or 
from our associates in ‘the war. 


The unquestioned. fact’ is“over: 1;200° American-built planes 
were sent to Europe; over 5,000’ planes were purchased frour the 
Allfes and used in Europe: We “borrowed” no planes» The: 
statement as to the 213 planes was intended ‘to'cover the Ameri- 
can-bullt'planesin Europe: As a: matter of fact, that isthe’ 
tétal- of the: American-buidt planes’at the front ‘on the diy: of’ 
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the armistice and is only a part of a total of 417 American- 
built planes actually used on the front during the war. Count- 
ing planes of all classes and quality, we had over 16,000 planes 
during the war. 

Again, in the recent speech it was stated that the report of 
the Committee on Aviation named “ guilty officials” and infers 
there has been a wanton failure to prosecute them. Guilty of 
what? The report on aviation was replete with criticism, but 
recommended neither the prosecution of any man nor a suit to 
recover any money. 

I have nothing to say in personal derogation of the members 
of the investigating committee. I respect them all. I regard 
the chairman as an able and useful Member of this House. 

The war was conducted under the administrative heads of the 
Democratic Party. Democrats and Republicans alike rallied to 
the support of the country and equally shared war activities. 
Nevertheless, the party in power inevitably assumed political 
responsibility for the conduct of the war. 

The expenditure of many billions of dollars in the course of 
a few months necessarily through organizations hastily assem- 
bled to meet the urgent necessities of war that brook no delay, 
inevitably meant waste, extravagance, a degree of inefficiency, 
and more or less avaricious preying upon public funds. It is 
the plain, important duty of everyone in position of responsi- 
bility to vigorously prosecute all guilty, regardless of politics, 
influence, or prestige. 

Recently this House voted on a resolution, in substance pro- 
viding for a congressional investigation of war expenditures 
and the work of the Department of Justice, in connection with 
the war-fraud cases. I have voted for every investigation of 
matters arising under the former administration that has been 
presented to this House. I have done that regardless of whether 
Democrats or Republicans were in power, because, generally 
speaking, the public has a right to know the facts concerning 
any matter of the public’s business; also an investigation gives 
persons having complaints an opportunity to be heard. The 
publicity of an investigation tends to discourage and suppress 
evil influences in governmental affairs. 

DISTRUSTFUL ATTITUDE OF PUBLIC. 


I believe it is a fair statement of the situation to say that a 
large portion of the public is dissatisfied with what it regards 
as inexcusable inaction of the Attorney General in reference to 
war-fraud matters. Whether or not the Attorney General de- 
serves that distrust is another question. I am merely stating 
what I believe to be the fact. Several circumstances have com- 
bined to create this distrustful attitude of the public. 

In the first place; the Graham committee of the Sixty-sixth 
Congress created a widespread and exaggerated public opinion 
as to fraud, graft, and unconscionable profiteering in financial 
transactions in connection with the conduct of the war. From 
thousands of platforms and from more thousands of newspapers 
the public gained a distorted view as to the extent and char- 
acter of these peculations. For two years every denunciation of 
these alleged conditions was accompanied by a declaration that 
on the advent of a new administration and Attorney General the 
wrongs would be righted, thousands of graft criminals would be 
sent to jail, and millions, even billions, of dollars recovered and 
restored to the Treasury of the United States. The public was 
led to believe that the number of criminals was so great and 
the proof so apparent that prosecution and conviction by the 
thousands would take place as soon as the Attorney General 
was sworn in. 

In public opinion the Attorney General was assigned the im- 
possible task of making a record to conform to these perverted 
and preconceived notions of the public. 

With one or two exceptions, the Graham reports to Congress 
alleging the frauds in vast numbers were given to the country 
shortly preceding the advent of the present Attorney General. 
Such reports were also accompanied by the charge that the 
former Attorney General failed to act in these cases and the 
promise that the future Attorney General would. Therefore 
the burden of making good on the Graham reports was passed 
to the present Attorney General. 

Vast business interests were closely associated in the public 
mind with war-fraud cases. The present Attorney General, 
justly or unjustly, was, in public opinion. regarded as too much 
of a politician of the machine type. Therefore public opinion 
was in a mood to accept the criticism that the Attorney General 
was too friendly disposed to large interests concerned. 

The public expected that immediately upon the accession of 
the new Attorney General increased forces would be mobilized 
for a drive against war frauds. The converse happened. 

Upon the accession of the present Attorney General the per- 
sonnel of the war-fraud and graft division of the Bureau of 
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Investigation of the Department of Justice, which had already 
been reduced, was increasingly reduced. The general inference 
created for 14 months after the accession of the present Attor- 
ney General was that war-fraud investigations and prosecu- 
tions were being brought to a close with little action or tan- 
gible results. 

Even as to cases in court left pending by the former Attorney 
General the public failed to see the vigorous prosecution that 
Was expected. For instance, in the case of the American Steel 
Spring Co., where five defendants were indicted for fraud, 
involving the manufacture of war materials, the case was dis- 
missed with little, if any, explanation as to the reasons. The 
Attorney General may have been entirely justified in what he 
did, but the public did not readily understand or accept the 
reasons. . 

In the case of the Standard Steel Car Co., in which the Mel- 
lons, including the present Secretary of the Treasury, were 
directors, the chairman of the war investigating committee 
= December 16, 1919, denounced the transactions in these 

erms : 

It is so permeated with fraud and corruption that I do not wonder 
that any defender of this administration would not care to discuss it. 

There was fraud and bribery proved in some of the subcontracts, 
but all such accounts were allowed in full. 

The company stole a carload of small tools from this plant and 
removed them clandestinely to their own plant. The wonderful 
machine which they took from the Government as junk they are now 
sending to their subsidiary factories for use. 

Commenting on the settlement made, Mr. GraHam said: 

Gentlemen, read the record, it stinks of corruption. 

Those who joined in such charges are now chagrined to see 
no results confirming their charges. ; 

The failure to institute and maintain prosecutions in these 
cases during the former administration was attributed to 
Democratic unwillingness to expose or prosecute wrongdoing 
that occurred during its period of power. High expectations 
were entertained in the popular mind that immediately on the 
accession of the new Attorney General a record of prosecu- 
tion, conviction, and recovery of millions and even billions of 
money would make good the charges of the Graham committee. 
Sixteen months have expired and the public have observed no 
efforts or results to justify their anticipations thus created by 
that committee. . 

A number of cases charging civil and criminal frauds were 
pending in court at the end of the Palmer administration. The 
present Attorney General has had responsibility of these cases, 
with the conduct of which I am not familiar. Recently, however, 
Charles Ritzman, formerly an, Army officer, who was indicted 
under the Palmer administration in September, 1919, Was on the 
15th day of this month convicted by a jury on a charge of hav- 
ing accepted a bribe of $800 to influence the purchase of sup- 
plies by the Government. 

A recent newspaper item also gives an account of a case con- 
ducted by J. F. Staley, a Deputy Attorney General under the 
Palmer administration, temporarily acting for the present At- 
torney General, in which the Government, secured judgment on 
the counterclaim against the Gulf Refining Co. for about 
$500,000 in a suit that company filed against the Government to 
recover $7,500,000. 

Somewhat further increasing public distrust was the appar- 
ent effort of the Attorney General to suppress the investigation 
recently proposed, as indicated by its defeat in this House and 
the reversal of the Rules Committee in reporting it. Strong 
criticism of the Attorney General having been boldly asserted 
by members of his own party in this House, I question whether 
or not the Attorney General pursued the wise and diplomatic 
course in resisting an investigation to be, conducted by mem- 
bers of his own party, whose friendship he had little cause to 
question. 

The committee chosen to investigate the management of the 
war was of opposite political faith. The duty assigned them 
was to investigate and render a truthful, impartial report of 
the facts. An independent body should have been selected, free 
from political motives and influences. In all just trials only 
impartial judges are selected to determine controversies. That 
rule of common sense and justice was ignored in selecting 
Members for the war investigation. In effect, a party to the 
controversy was given official power to pass judgment upon his 
opponent’s case. 

For such a committee to fulfill its legitimate mission was 
practically an impossible task. To perform it required those 
rare qualities of impartiality and sportsmanship which are 
able and willing to concede an antagonist the merit and justice 
of his cause. How totally this committee failed to reach that 
high plane of impartiality and sportsmanship is evidenced by 
hundreds of pages of reports, in none of which is there any 
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concession of worthy patriotic motives or useful accomplish- 
ments to the persons administering our war activities. In 
all cases where political bias and suspicion could not suggest 
words of censure words of praise were at least withheld. 

No recognition was given to the great achievements of the 
war. If a man from a newly discovered country could read 
the reports and have no other source of information, he would 
probably conclude that America lost the war, or tf she did not 
lose it her participation in it was a record of humiliation and 
dishonor. 

The committee permitted its work to be so characterized, 
tainted, and stratified with political and partisan motives that 
the whole legitimate purpose of an investigation failed. 

In fact, the reports of the committee are preeminent. They 
are preeminent as a source of misinformation concerning the 
war. The intelligent student of the future will give about the 
same credence to these reperts as a modern intelligent farmer 
would give to the weather predictions of an almanac. 

The matter of investigating and prosecuting war frauds stands 
to-lay practically where it stood 16 months ago on the discharge 
ef the Congressional War Investigating Committee and on the 
accession of the new Attorney A widespread belief in 
the existence of frauds on a vast scale has been created and no 
adequate preof produced. 

The new Attorney General coming into office under these con- 
aitions, the eountry naturally assumed that he would imme- 
diately augment his way investigating and prosecuting forces, 
clear the war record, and accomplish justice. 

The country was unwilling that this matter should rest as it 
was 16 months ago. It wanted these matters disposed of by 
somebody in authority who had the responsibility to prosecute 
the guilty and to remove from the innocent the reflections un- 
justly cast upon them. Instead ef charges the country wanted 
proof or disproof, punishment or exoneration. It has been 
furnished neither. 

FRAUD-LJVESTIGATING ORGANIZATION, 

In volunteering a defense of the present Attorney General 
against ‘the charges of inaction recently made, the gentleman 
from Illinois said, ‘‘The Attorney General has had to build 
his organization from the ground up.” 

On March 4, 1921, the day Attorney General Daugherty suc- 
ceeded to that office, the head of the investigative service and 
the assistant directer were both Republicans who had been in 
the service for Many years preceding the Wilson administration. 
Practically all the heads of the nine divisions of the country 
were either Republicans or had been in the service by appoint- 
ment before the Wilson administration began. 

The former Attermey General turned over to the present At- 
terney General a war-fraud investigating organization of 45 
men, most of whom have long connection with the Government. 
They were selected without regard to politics, and most of them 
were Republicans. Evidence produced before the House com- 
mittee on the 4th day of May, 1921, two months after the ac- 
cession of the present Attorney General, showed the office force 
ef 45 engaged in war-fraud investigations had been reduced 
to 30 


I am advised that since March 4, 1921, 24 of these men en- 
gaged in war-fraud investigations have been released from the 
service, 8 of whem had previously been taken over by the De- 
partment of Justice from the fraud and graft section ef the 
Military Intelligenee Division of the War Department because 
of their particular experience and qualifications in war-graft 
cases. 

FRAUD AND CLAIMS CASES. 

In view of the past declaration of the chairman of the war 
investigating committee that Mr. Palmer, formerly Attorney 
General, “found no war frauds to prosecute”; in view of his 
prediction two years ago that it mattered not how many crimes 
would be “uncovered” none would be prosecuted, it is perti- 
nent to place in the record some facts cdncerning claims and 
war-fraud matters. All cases, criminal and civil, growing out 
of contracts between the Government and individuals during 
and following the war were primarily investigated by the de- 
partments in which they arose. 

WAR CLAIMS, 

The Secretary of War, in his annual report for 1920, reported 
a settlement of claims aggregating $3,300,853,000 for a liqui- 
dated sum of $437,819,000, or 13 per cent of the amounts claimed. 
Followmg the armistice, 42 war claims boards were established 
and undertook the settlement, in accordance with the Dent 
Act and other laws, of many thousands of unliquidated claims 
against the Government. It was an undertaking of vast pro- 
portions and incidentally involved reports of probably 30,000 
inspectors and agents of the United States in different war ac- 
tivities. Cases before war claims boards involving alleged frauds 
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and the recovery of money were from time to time referred to 
the Department of Justice; but the war claims boards were 
primarily for financial adjustments and net fot the imvestiga- 
tion or prosecution of crimes. 

The War Department, under Secretary Baker, on the 29th 
of May, 1919, made a request for funds for the investigation and 
prevention of graft and fraud in the administration of the 
Army. In this connection it was ‘said the disposition of ‘vast 
quantities of military supplies incident to demobilization of our 
Army “opens the way for graft and fraud, which, if not pre- 
vented, may assume very Serious proportions.” 

The, Military Intelligence Bureau of the War Department 
estab a special division known as the Fraud and Graft 
Section to investigate and furnish evidence for the prosecution 
of fraud and graft cases. 

Up to May 10, 1919, the War Department, Military Intelli- 
gence Division, Fraud and Graft on, investigated 1,058 
cases, and through the Department of Justice made 507 arrests 
and secured 196 convictions before civil and mikitary courts. 
Prier to June 16, 1919, $600,000 was recovered. The depart- 
ment had on this work about 17 investigaters. The cost as 
reported to Congress was about $68,000. AH of the actual 
arrests and prosecutions before civil courts were carried on by 
the Department of Justice. 

On March 25, 1920, in requesting an appropriation for the 
Fraud and Graft Section of the Military Intelligence, General 
Churchill, chief of the division, reported that the War Depart- 
ment during the period from August 1, 1918, to March 25, 1920, 
had investigated 3,212 cases, arrested 1,891 persens, and secured 
1,024 convictions before civil and military courts. 

After June 30, 1920, the War Department discontinued the 
investigation of cases other than those having te de with the 
personnel of the Army, and its records were turned over to the 
department, including 246 cases, of which 147 were theft and 
embezzlement cases. 

The report of the Attorney General for 1920 states that the 
Department of Justice was conducting investigations of alleged 
frauds in 25 shipyards and munition plants involving millions 
of dollars, and also similar cases in reference to the Coastwise 
Lumber & Development Co., the air nitrates plant, Muscle 
Shoals, and the Hog Island shipyard. The report of the Aittor- 
ney General for 1920 shows the investigation of 6032 cases 
and the conviction of 485 persons. The prosecution of the 
shipyard cases resulted in acquittal of the defendants after 
a trial lasting several months, 

The report of the Attorney General for 1921, covering eight 
months of the administration of Attorney General Palmer and 
four months of Attorney General Daugherty, shows 146 con- 
victions and 857 cases closed. The amount of property recov- 
ered was only $68,548. 

In August of 1920 a separate division of the bureau in the 
Department of Justice was created ‘to handle this work, to 
which special agents were assigned. Nimety-nine of these cases 
involved charges of fraud, varying in amounts from small sums 
to several million dollars. The theft and embezzlement cases 
involve comparatively small amounts. The total amounts in- 
volved in fraud cases aggregated something like $25,000,000. 
The department took up the consideration and investigation 
and final classification and assignment of these cases. Doubt- 
less no final determination was reached im part of these cases 
at the time the present Attorney General was inducted imto 
offiee. 

On April 13, 1920, the House passed a resolution requesting 
the Attorney General to institute investigations before grand 
juries for the purpose of prosecuting persons guilty of criminal 
eonduct and institute civil suits for recovery of Government 
funds. On the 8d of June following Attorney General Palmer 
requested an appropriation of $3,500,000 to carry on the work, 
Congress not only refused the requested appropriation but re- 
duced the appropriation for detection and prosecutions of 
erimes for the year 1921 by $825.000. 

On the 18th of December, 1920, the Attorney General was 
advised through the Appropriations Committee that his de 
partment would have to be reduced. Material reductions were 
made, 

On the 10th of January, 1921, Attorney General Palmer rfe- 
quested the Appropriations Committee for a deficiency appro- 
priation of $500,000 to carry on these war-fraud investigations 
and the statement was made by representatives of the depart- 
ment that the investigations had been continued, netwithstand- 
ing the absence of necessary funds. 

Representatives of the department appeared before the Ap- 
propriations Committee on May 4, 1921, two months after the 
accession of the present Atterney General, advised the com- 
mittee that the investigation of the cantonments was still going 
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on but that only about 30 men were engaged in the work and 
“they figure that it is now drawing to a close.” It is also 
stated there has been a reduction in the forces and the ex- 
penses have been reduced an@ that the Attorney General 
expected “to get along” next year on that amount, meaning 
the normal appropriation. 

ACTS CONSTITUTING FRAUDS. 

The general character ‘of fraud cases and financial claims of 
the Government growing out of the war might be summarized 
as follows: 

Cases where prime contractors failed to pay subcontractors 
the full amounts collected by them for that purpose; cases 
where the Government furnished materials to contractors and 
false or erroneous reports were made to the Government as to 
the amount or quality of Federal material on hand at the time 
work was ordered stopped following the armistice; cases in 
which war claims boards were unable to reach an adjustment 
with the contractor and where questions of fraud, questions 
of law, and disputes as to the facts are involved; cases to 
recover credit extended by the War Credits Board; cases of 
overpayments due to deception, error of facts, or disputes as 
to the legal rights involved; cost-plus settlement where the 
investigation showed that subcontractors were affiliated with 
prisue contractors, and therefore not entitled to the amount of 
profit allowed on first settlement; cases of overpayment due 
to misunderstanding rules governing war settlements and also 
mistakes shown on reauditing accounts; eases of bribery to 
secure the acceptance of war contracts; padded pay rolls and 
overcharges of various kinds, where claims were made for 
amounts and quality of material in excess of that furnished. 

The recently proposed investigation having been denied, the 
sole responsibility for action still rests with the Attorney Gen- 
eral. He has recently augmented forces for a more vigorous 
handling of these matters: Personally, I hope the Attorney 
General will be big enough and brave enough to do the right 
thing, prosecute the guilty with energy, and protect the inno- 
cent against wrongful aspersions. In that way the taint of 
doubt and suspicion can be removed from the history of the 
war and a service performed for the country. 

When this task of the Attorney Generul is performed guilt 
will rest upon some, but America’s war record will remain 
cleaner and stronger as the passing of temporary passions give 
way to a more appreciative and clearer vision. When that time 
comes all citizens of the Republic will understand what Champ 
Clark understood at the close of the war when he said: 

Tt is astounding that we raised an Army of four million and a half 
men and sent over 2,000,000 of them to France in a few months; that 
we gave sustenance and help and food and raiment to half the nations 
in Europe and are still not bankrupt ourselves. It is the most monu- 
mental job ever undertaken by the children of men, and we accom- 

lished it and accomplished it well and thoroughly, and, as Admiral 
Schley said about the results of the naval victory in Cuban waters, 
there is glory enough for all, Let us quit quarreling. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on 
the section and all amendments thereto be now closed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland moves that 
all debate on this section and all amendments thereto be now 
closed. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from California [Mr. Lea]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 6, after the word “of,” strike out “ $5,000” and insert 
in liew thereof ‘ $4,000," 

Mr. LEA of California. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to withdraw my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California asks unani- 
meus consent to withdraw his amendment. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sree. 3. That there is hereby authorized te be appropriated, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
$8,283.34, er so much thereof as may be necessary, to pay the sal- 
aries of the Second Assistant Seeretary of Labor and the private secre- 
oer to the Second Assistant Secretary for the fiscal years 1922 and 

Mr. VOLK. Mr. Chairman, I ask tmanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorb. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, I would like to 
know on what subject. 

Mr. VOLK. It is on narcotic legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no ebjection. 
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The extension of remarks referred to are here printed in full 
as follows: 

Mr. VOLK. Mr. Speaker, I desire to bring before this body 
two matters of very grave concern and importance to the pub- 
lic, both arising out of the narcotic: drug situation in this coun- 
try. The first pertains to a demand from medical and scientitic 
men from every quarter of the United States calling for the 
report and adoption af House Resolution No. 258, which pro- 
vides for a thorough, complete, and unbiased investigation of 
narcotic drug addiction. ‘The second relates to corrolary con- 
demnation of administration of the Harrison Narcotic Act, par- 
ticularly since the enforcement of the law was transferred ta 
the narcotic division of the prohibition bureau of the Internal 
Revenue Department. 

In House Resolution No, 258 and in an address before this 
body on Friday, January 13, 1922, I called specific attention to 
rules and regulations issued by the Internal Revenue Depart- 
ment interpreting the Harrison Act, and having the force and 
effect of law, a decument.as extraordinary as ever issued by 
this or any other Government in its presumptuous assumption 
of authority and ruthless disregard of facts and experience. 

I refer to the rulings promulgated October 19, 1921, by the 
office of the Federal Prohibition Commission, over the signa- 
ture of R. A. Haynes, Prohibition Commissioner, and D. H, 
Blair, Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 

This ruling, in effect, disposes of a medical and scientific 
problem relating to the handling of narcotic-drug addicts by 
eliminating the physician and scientist and turning the entire 
matter over to Federal police, district attorneys, and favored 
Sanitarium proprietors and underworld peddlers, who have 
reaped a golden harvest from their nefarious and illicit traffic. 

Without any foundation in proven medical knowledge or ex- 
perience, this ruling asserts that “ medical authorities agree * 
that addicts may not be treated unless confined within prison 
or sanitarium walls and that “this consensus of medical 
opinion ” is used by the Revenue Department as a basis for the 
policies of the prohibition commissioner. 

In the early stages of the discussion of this preblem in this 
House I received a letter, from the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, written in response to my request asking to know upon 
whose authority the remarkable ruling just cited was pro 
mulgated. The reply stated that medical and other experts 
attached to the Treasury Department decided these questions. 

The only other explanation vouchsafed was contained in the 
lenguage of the regulation to which I have referred, which 
says: 

The following resolutions passed, by the council of health and 
public education of the American Medical Association at its (the 
council) meeting on Noyember 14, 1920, is pertinent in determining the 


period over which narcotic treatment should be extended in purely 
addiction cases: 


“ Be it resolved, That the council of health and public education 
of the American Medical Association indorses the principle expressed 
in the California law, section 8}, which forbids the use of opium and 
its derivatives in the withdrawal treatment of those addicted to the 
use of drugs for a period of more than 30 days after the commence- 
ment of the withdrawal treatment.” 

The American Medical Association may be stated to be the 
very bedrock of medical opinion in this Nation. It is com- 
prised of the best brain and talent within a noble professivn. 
It bas in its membership about 90,000 of the physicians in the 
United States. It is bound by a cede of ethies which has gone 
further than any other agency to place the practice of medi- 
cine upon the highest pinnacle and plane. 

These men and this great institution are unimpeachalle, 
Their integrity is undoubted. Their voice carries with it the 
weight of a professional body upon which the halt and the lame, 
the ill and well must depend for very life itself. And when they 
speak by resolution we all may listen in full eonfidence that 
we are receiving the pure thought of medical wisdom and the 
real consensus of medical opinion. 

AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION REPUDIATES ACT OF ITS COUNCIL 
ADDICTION. 

It is of momentous importance, therefore, that the American 
Medical Association in selemn convention assembled should 
have arisen in its might and repudiated the minority findings 
of this so-called council, a group of five men out of this great 
body, which minority findings they have dared to set ferth, and 
officials of these United States have accepted, as the solemn 
opinion of all the medical fraternity. 

This repudiation was not the action of a minority committee 
in the association but resetutions openly introdueed and adepted 
by the vote of the house of delegates of the American Medical 
Association, representing 90,000 physicians, who had been ac- 
quainted with the use made of their organization by the In- 
ternal Revenue Department to belster up unsound policies. 


on 
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The house of delegates of the American Medical Association 
also knew to a man this House Resolution No. 258, which spe- 
cifically described the connivance of Government officials re- 
sponsible for the Prohibition Commissioner’s ruling of October 
19, 1921, and of members of the medical profession behind the 
findings of the council of health and public education of the 
American Medical Association as a conspiracy to drive narcotic 
drug addicts into established sanatoria purporting to treat 
narcotic drug addiction. (See Appendix to the CoNGRESSIONAL 
RecorbD, 67th Cong., 2d sess.) 

With this knowledge at hand, the house of delegates of the 
American Medical Association, representing a true ‘consensus 
of epinion in general medical practice, voted on May 23, 1922, 
unanimous adoption of the following resolution, to be presented 
to this House: 


Be it resolved, That the house of delegates of the American Medical 
Association goygeves House Resolution No. 258, providing for a select 
committee of 15 to inquire into the subject of narcotic conditions in 
the United States— 

And so forth. This resolution is a consensus of medical 
opinion which neither this House nor the Internal Revenue 
Commissioner nor the Prohibition Commissioner can overlook 
or ignore. Nor does it stand alone as an expression of medical 
thought upon the subject of narcotic addiction and narcotic 
regulations. 

AMERICAN THERAPEUTIC SOCIETY BLAMES “ CHAOTIC CONDITION ” 
RULINGS OF PROHIBITION COMMISSIONER. 

On May 2, 1922, in the city of Washington, situate in the 
District of Columbia, an equally eminent body met in conven- 
tion and deliberated upon the peculiarly ignorant policies of the 
Prohibition Commissioner with regard to the handling of the 
narcotic and addiction problem. 

This was the American Therapeutic Society, known through- 
out the world as an organization whose roster embraces the 
foremost men of this or any other nation in the science and art 
of healing. Though I have said that the American Medical 
Association represents the consensus of general medical opmion, 
I may truthfully say that the voice of the American Thera- 
peutic Society represents the last word in the treatment and 
cure of disease by those who are numbered among our famous 
specialists, our professors of medical practice, and our most 
illustrious scientific confreres. 

This body, in its deliberations on the narcotic drug problem, 
found that rulings of the Prohibition Commissioner “ had cre- 
ated a chaotic condition” and “had handicapped the practi- 
tioner and interfered with the prerogatives of physicians.” 

As its “consensus of opinion.” the American Therapeutic 
Society, by an acclamation vote on May 2, adopted the follow- 
ing resolution to be presented to this House: 

Be it resolved, That this society indorse the resolution introduced by 
the Hon. Lester D. Voix, to the end that a careful and scientific 
investigation of the entire narcotic situation may be had so that both 
the public and the physician may be benefited thereby. 

Mr. Speaker, great as are the two learned professional so- 
cieties whose solemn resolutions I have cited. there remains 
another and equally great aggregation of scientific savants 
whose lives have been given up to a study of problems peculiarly 
related to conditions fostered by our modern complex lives, 
especially in our great cities, where particularly exist the rings 
of drug peddlers and sanitarium interests preying on the addict. 
This body is the American Public Health Association, comprised 
of the health officers and students of health subjects from every 
quarter of North and South America. 
AMERICAN PUBLIC HEALTH ASSOCIATION 

GATION, 

On October 19, 1921, Commissioner Haynes promulgated his 
interesting views on the subject of narcotics. On November 17, 
1921, this body, meeting in annual convention in New York, 
and reviewing the work of and effects of narcotic regulations, 
anticipated the resolution of investigation No. 258, which I 
introduced before this body last January by adopting a resolu- 
tion calling for a scientific investigation of the moot subject 
under discussion. 

Similar position had been taken by this body for three years 
previous at its annual meetings and was the result of long and 
exhaustive investigation by special committees appointed to 
study various phases and problems of narcotics and addiction 
and of yearly open discussion of this subject. 

The resolution adopted by the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation in 1921 was sponsored by Dr. Peter H. Bryce, an inter- 
nationally known health and scientific authority. 

I might well stop here to point out that I have proved my 
case against the Government officials who claim that their 
policies represent the “consensus of medical opinion.” How- 
ever, So great and overwhelming is the demand of the medical 
profession at large for relief and clearing up of this complex 
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and intolerable situation now existing, that the Hause should 
have knowledge of all expressions of opinion, that it may sit 
in solemn judgment upon the public officials under fire. 

Therefore I call the attention of the House to the adoption of 
resolutions supporting House Resolution No. 258 by State 
medical societies, State pharmaceutical societies, and scientific 
and civic and quasi medical organizations, the enumeration of 
which would merely serve to accentuate the general growing 
demand for the investigation of the narcotic question. 

An example of the expression of “consensus of medical 
opinion” by a State medical society is that of the home State 
of the Hon. D. H. Blair, Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
which is as follows: 


Realizing the importance of securing intelligent legislation on this 
matter at an early date, not only as a means of properly treating those 
that are afflicted but as a safeguard to the practicing physician, the 
Medical Society of the State of North Carolina, in convention at 
Winston-Salem, April 25, passed the following resolution during the 
meeting of the house of delegates: 

“Resolved, first, The Medical Society of the State of North Carolina, 
now in session in Winston-Salem, approves House Resolution No. 258, 
providing for a select committee of 15 to inquire into the subject of 
narcotic addiction in the United States, the personnel of this committee 
to include all doctors who are now Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, 

“Resolved, second, That this society indorses the position taken by 
Hon. Lester D. VoLK, the propounder of Resolution No. 258, which 
position he has so ably and admirably sustained in a speech delivered 
in the House of Representatives on January 12, 1922. 

“Resolved, third, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to the 
Senators and Representatives of North Carolina in Congress and that 
they be requested to use their best efforts to bring about the adoption 
of the resolution presented by Hon. Lester D, VOLK.” 


There can be no controverting of this mass of evidence against 
the pernicious and ignorant policies adopted by the prohibition 
department, and a thorough and searching investigation should 
be made of the facts and incidents relating to the promulgation 
and enforcement of the order of October 19, 1921, and the con- 
duct of the narcotic division of this department along these lines 
in the face of overwhelming medical disapproval. 

If for no other reason, this House should act because of the 
humanitarian and economic issues involved. 

THE CRY OF THE HONEST ADDICT, 


No more convincing evidence for the necessity of an immediate 
and complete investigation of the narcotic drug problem could 
be presented than the facts contained in the following letters 
which have come to me unsolicited from various parts of the 
United States. They are merely a few from the collection which 
I have available. The names of the writers are withheld for 
obvious reasons, 

This is the upright, honest, respectable, and respected addict, 
comprising from 80 to 90 per cent of those addicted. This is 
the type of addict whose care and treatment, yea, their very 
salvation, should command the interest of this wise, considerate, 
and humane Government. Contrast these with the so-called de- 
praved, degenerate, criminal, underworld type of addict, ex- 
ploited and advertised by morbid publicity. 

As pointed out in my previous speech, there are between one 
and two million addicts in the United States. Over 1 per cent 
of our entire population, 

The cries of these sufferers demand that we hear them in the 
name of humanity. Can we ignore that cry? Can we ignore 
their plea for help and assistance? 

Congressman LESTER D. VOLK, 

My Dear Sir: Recently I have had the pleasure of reading your re- 
markable speech relating to drug addiction. 

Unfortunately I am one of the addicts, not of the criminal class. I 
am a trained nurse and hold a supervising position in a large hospital. 
What I have suffered for the past few years since the new laws and 
rulings came in I never can begin to tell you. I have never bought 
drugs from the underworld dilers but will be obliged to resort to 
that means of obtaining it if something isn’t done to assist decent, 
respectable persons, such as I claim to be. The price of the <r now 
is exhorbitant and the means of obtaining it is simply torture for ili 
persons. I have had a dreadful time finding anyone who would heip 
me, as all physicians are afraid of the law. 

I am tied up here in the hot city all summer and dare not go away 
for a vacation, which I need so badly, because I can only obtain three 
days’ supply of the drug and must stay right here in New York to 
get it. A short time ago I lost my only brother and I could not even 
go to the funeral, out of town, because I could not go away from the 
doctor who gives me my prescription and the druggist who supplies 
me. This slavery is almost unbearable. 

Addicts in New York are treated with less consideration and more 
cruelty than the law allows animals to be treated. All last winter I 
tramped through the bitter cold weather after my day’s work was done 
to obtain my medicine, and then the fright and terror we live under 
all the time for fear of being deprived of it altogether and being 
obliged to admit our addiction, or the fear of being cast into prison and 
being treated with what is called the “ cold-turkey treatment,” which 
consists of sudden and oun withdrawal of the drug from the 
patient and being hourly washed down with a hose of cold water until 
eured. I will never submit to treatment at the hands of these brutal 
captors in a public institution. I will commit suicide on the steps of 
the Board of Health Building first and show the world how cruel these 
existing laws are. 

I contracted this dreadful curse through an illness, and was sur- 
prised to find myself addicted after a very short time. Not one of my 
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friends know of my addiction and I never wish them to; it would kill 
me and disgrace my family, and no ome would dare to give me a 
position of any kind much less such a fine one as I hold now. 

If these people who are torturing decent arng addiets are Christians, 
I never wish to be one. In the name of and humanity try to 
help us to go on our lives as best we can, not force us to any more 
humiliation. This thing of — registered oe as an addict is 
an outrage. Physicians, many of them, would like to help us but are 
frightened to touch a case of addiction. Oh, for some humane law and 
treatment for decent drug addicts. Thousands exist. What can the 
law do by inflicting such awful penalties for sick and a per- 
sons. Oh, for a relief from the hell and torture of the last few 
years—a tortured and frightened woman. 


New Yorg, July 2, 1922. 


The ruling which creates the above condition of affairs is the 
one in which the Prohibition Commissioner solemnly ordains: 

This bureau can not under any circumstances sanction the treatment 
of mere addiction where the drugs are placed in the addict’s posses- 
sion, nor can it sanction the use of narcotics to cover a period in 
excess of 30 days when personally administered by the physician to a 
patient, neither in a proper institution nor unconfined. 

If a physician, pursuant to the so-called reductive ambulatory treat- 
ment, places narcotic drugs in “ea of the addict who is not 
confined, such action will be regarded as showing a lack of good faith 
in the treatment of the addiction, and that the drugs were furnished 
to satisfy the cravings of the addict. 

Note that the drug can “ under no circumstances” be “ placed 
in the addict’s possession” nor “ when personally administered 
by the physician ” “ cover a period in excess of 30 days,” where 
the addict is “neither in a proper institution nor unconfined.” 

No other construction can be placed upon this ruling than 
that it was intended to benefit the sanitarium interests or to 
encourage a policy voiced by an assistant United States district 
attorney in the southern district of New York that the best 
method was to drive all addicts into the underworld for their 
supply, where they will become a police problem and can be 
dealt with by the criminal authorities by a voluntary or in- 
voluntary commitment. 

And if a physician to save a life or prevent the addict from 
going to the underworld should refuse to stultify his profession 
and should break this rule by placing “ narcotic drugs in the 
possession of the addict who is not confined ”—that is, should 
cheat the law of a potential criminal (?)—‘‘ such action shall 
be regarded as showing a lack of good faith * * * to sat- 
isfy the cravings of the addict.” 

Truly, a remarkable and learned pronouncement of a hu- 
mane Government policy. 

The following letter is from a woman 75 years old who for 
40 years has been an addict. Although dependent upon a 
pension of $80 a month and paying $2.50 a week for her drug, 
a Federal agent (not a physician) changes the form of ad- 
ministering, making the cost $30 per week for an inadequate 
amount, and drives her into the hands of the “ narcotic” boot- 
leggers. An example of the practice of medicine by rule and 
regulation. 


» W. VA., June 12, 1922, 
Hon. Lester D. VOLK, M. C. 


Washington, D. @. 


Dear Str: I have just noted in the columns of the Cincinnati Post an 
article regarding the resolution you have introduced in the Congress 
regarding the operation of the narcotic laws of the country. 

I am much concerned in this matter, since I am myself an addict 
of the opiate habit and have been for 40 years. I find much interest 
in your views on this subject, since I am persuaded by recent experi- 
ences that persons falling victims to these drugs, usually under cir- 
cumstances over which they have no control, are being unduly punished 
by our country’s laws as they are written and enforced to-day. 

For an instance, I am a woman 75 years of age. I draw a pension 
of $30, which is my only income. I have been a drug addict for the 

ast 40 years, and naturally do not hope to recover. I have been al- 
owed by the Federal authorities 20 grains of morphine every five days. 
For 40 years I have used this amount or more by the needle, 

Last week the Federal agent ordered that hereafter it be given me 
in liquid form only, which is inadequate in amount in this form, and 
should I take enough in this way to satisfy the demand of my mind 
and body to a comfortable measure only it would cost me about $30 

er week. Of course at this it would have to be parchases from boot- 
eggers, since I can not get it from the proper authorities at all. 

Persons who have to use this drug for disease, as I have to do, 
should have some reasonable and legal way to procure it. They can 
not hope even to retain the respect of the community when dealing 
with bootleggers and such, though persons who have any experience 
know that anyone will do such a thing when their mental balance 
demands it. 

I am writing to say that I hope you will be able to enact an adequate 
remedy for this malignant ill, and that it may be soon and effective. 
Think of a person of $30 per month income having to spend $30 per 
week for a mere comfort, when it could be furnished me at $2.50, and 
a big profit realized on it by the seller at this, 

Very truly yours, 


The following is a letter from another resident of West Vir- 
ginia. He states that the wonderful cure of ignorant officials 
is jail, and kick it out. Again, that there are 10 addicts in 
West Virginia to 1 in 1912. Truly a remarkable statement. 
It would seem that the present method of handling these unfor- 
tunates is to blame: 
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——, W. Va., June 12, 1922. 
Hon, Lestmr D. Voux 
Washington, D. @. 

My Drar Sir: I read in one of the Cincinnati papers an item of 
re proposed bill as a help to the drug victims of our country, which 

have looked for and longed for since 1915, as I always felt some one 
who !s placed in a position to do so would at some time do something 
to aid those at least who through disease are drug addicts. No one 
who has never experienced it knows the suffering one goes renee, 
and, as you stated in your statement, al] that has ever done for 
those unhappy citizens has been to place them in insane asylums and 
jails, where their self-respect is lost and they either commit suicide or 

ome criminals, 

And to think we, a Christian Nation, who claim to live under the 
Christ laws, would so interpret the laws now practiced to clean up our 
country of the use of narcotic drug users. When one as I have, who 
has tried with all the strength of my will power to whip it and have 
visited the asylums, been placed among the insane, and in other ways 
until all the pride of my soul is dead, and I have a wife and a 5-year- 
old little girl to support, and without the drug I go blind and can not 
make a living, while with it I can, though it takes all the money I can 
make to get it. Yet who is it would not give all, and how much more 
we would love our country’s flag if we felt our Government showed us 
humanity instead of the inhumane treatment we have so far received. 

I come from a family who so far has not one, to my knowledge, who 
has been prosecuted for crime; yet in the past 24 months I have gone 
through a living hell, and if I only could find an asylum for a cure 
that would not make me feel and be looked upon as a criminal or could 
go to some of my physician friends, whom I could trust, and let treat 
me for the dysentery and nervous breakdown I am afflicted with, f 
would lend him all my aid to cure myself of the awful condition myself 
and wife also is in. 

I only wish I had the command of the English language to express 
to you the awful condition we are in, and we have been insulted by 
ignorant officials who’s wonderful cure is jail, and kick it out; and [ 
have went down into them hell holes, found nails drove dewn through 
boards within 1 foot of = body, while on your cot, when, if you 
jumped up against the spikes, it might cause one’s death, and I have 
sent aD payee to our Savior as he sent to His Father while on the 
cross. My Lord, my God, why has Thou forsaken me? So I feel that 
Christ is my friend and loves me, and I wonder who has carried my 
wife and myself with our darling child through these past years but 
the sympathy of our Savior’s love? 

I know it is not so for any aid from our Government, the land of the 
free, but we begin to wonder what is free in America to-day. Yet I 
still trust my Master to give some one like yourself the light to help 
we poor drug addicts out of the slough of despond and your plan of 
putting the treatment back into the hands of reputable physicians wiil 
do more to eliminate the drug addicts than all the een and petty 
officers can do, even if an army equal to the A. BE. F. is put out to 
stop it. 

In West Virginia to-day there is, I will safely say, 10 addicts to 1 in 
1912. So I have been in all cures of not over three weeks at any one, 
and if I could get to a place where worries of a financial nature were off 
my mind and could have three months, I-am sure I could keep clear of 
the awful habit. I'll bless you on my knees to the Giver of all happi- 
ness if you will fight to win a law that really will help us to be cured 
and God will award you for saving many souls from a suicide’s death 
of despair. 

Yours truly, 


P. S.—Do you, as a physician, know‘ of some treatment where we, 
my wife and self, couid treated to a successful cure? I have in the 
pest 12 months had experiences which, if known by men, you would be 

und to believe; that is, trying to be cured. I have gone out of my 
mind and for three weeks not remembering one thin, 
worked at insurance and made as much as — 
hope to save a dollar as long as we use the 
have to pay. If 
treatment is use 
pay it. 

The following is a letter from a graduate of some of our 
widely known drug “cures” in the East. The fear of the 
hunted and haunted that they may be forced to undergo the 
horrors and tortures of the “board of health” treatment, the 
description of the “compulsory registration,” and what it has 
done, are but too plain. It has been rumored that these lists are 
the prospective customers of the drug peddler and the prospec- 
tive victims of the blackmailer: 

Hon. Lester D. VOLK. 


Dear Siz: I write this account of my addiction in gratitude to you 
for your wonderful efforts in behalf of such sufferers as I am and thou- 
sands more, quite as good as I am, right here in New York City, and 
trust that it may help by showing that all such are not degraded 
criminals, as the authoritics make us out to be. 

God grant you health and strength to carry on your wonderfal work 
for us to the limit. 

I will ask you not to use my name, for it would mean the loss of 
my livelihood and my family need me, and I must care for them. 
feel you will understand and I most gladly trust you with my name and 
address. 


o ®* I have 
week, but no 


7” 
fn one 
rug and pay the price we 
ou could recommend a place where no hyocine or fake 
or jail or asylums, I will mortgage my birthright to 


New York City, June 27, 1922. 


Hon, Lester D. VOLK. 


Dear Str: 1 have read your wonderful speech in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and I feel that I must write to you and tell you how teful 
I feel toward you for the noble and humane stand you have taken for 
the hunted, hounded, and persecuted drug addicts, of which, unfor- 
tunately, I am one. I am glad that some one is big enough, broad 
enough, and humane enough te understand us. No one except one 
who has been subjected to the horrors of the last few years can peasy 
understand what the decent drug addict has been through. This mis- 
take that most people make in thinking that a drug user can only be 
of a criminal type is most cruel. I want to tell you my story, and I 
feel that I am but one of many who are of as geutle breeding, respected, 
honest, and unfortunate as I am. 

I am a college woman, the daughter of a judge 


the granddaughter 
of a physician, and of old colonial stock. 


Unfortunately, throvgh 
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an illness, I contracted the drug habit and was a confirmed drug user 
before I knew it. I had been given it by a physician during the critical 
part of my illness, and when weak in the convalescing period, I con- 
tinued to take it, feeling that I was not strong enough to. do without 
it just then but would stop when I was a little stronger. I became 
quite _ on made up my mind that I would cease buying the drug 
(morphine). 

When my supply was exhausted I simply did not purchase more but 
at the week end went home to my residence in the country far away 
from the source of my drug supply. I laughed to myself about poe 
contracting habits. knew that there wasn’t any such thing—it was 
simply weakness of character and ignorant and common to believe such 
foolish, fanciful things. I retired and before ar awoke with such 
distress of mind, horror after horror chasing itself through my mind— 
such physical distress and torture that I was nearly insane. 

For a time it never occurred to me that it was due to the lack of 
the morphine, but after a few hours of this dreadful agony I deter- 
mined that it was the lack of it and consoled myself with the thought 
that I had ceased using it before I was strong enough to do without 
its dependence. Before Monday morning when I could get back to town 
I nearly died from the sudden deprivation of the drug. How I got 
back into town to the source of my supply I know not, but I reached 
there in a condition of almost collapse and almost fell into the place. 

On securing the usual amount I immediately became my normal self 
again, and this opened my eyes to the fact that I must have contracted 
the habit. I continued to take it simply to keep me from making a 
spectacle of myself among my friends and to enable me to continue 
my business—for I held and am still Sane an important position 
of trust with many peemee dependent upon my instruction and advice— 
and to keep myself in hand and to appear normal, I continued to take 
just as small an amount as possible to keep myself in mental hand, 
and consoled my conscience with the promise that when my vacation 
came that I would find a “ cure.” 

When my vacation came I began my hopeless quest for some one who 
would cure me. I went from physician to physician, was insulted, 
jeered at, and almost thrown out of medical office after office, and 
was told that I didn’t want to be cured, called a “ dope fiend,” and 
one doctor said to me, “ Go without it. What does a man do who has 
his arm cut off? pe he does without it. Well, you go and do the 
same.” I could not find anyone who would understand, and when I 
found one who did, he did not dare to help me. So, worn out men- 
tally, physically, and almost broken hearted, I gave it up for the time, 
hoping at some time in the near future to find some one who wou'd 
help me. Then the Boylan law came in and then my worry was to find 
some one who would even sell me the drug or enough to keep me from 
acting queer or breaking down with my work, for I had a family on my 
hands to support. I am a widow, and my little family had to have my 
support. . 

I struggled along under the difficulties that the Boylan law made 
for me, getting the drug anywhere I could possibly get it and paying 
once $5 for four one-half grain tablets. A friend of mine who was 
associated with a druggist got me a little, and so I went on, half 
insane for fear my supply would be entirely cut off; and in that event 
I should be obliged to acknowledge my addiction before the whole 
world—lose my position, in which I am beloved, apparently normal, 
and teens: and be obliged to creep away disgraced, unhonored, and 
reviled. 

Oh, it was dreadful! What agonies of mind I suffered and agonies 
of body through lack of sufficient drug to keep me mentally balanced, 
no one can ever possibly understand. It’s a wonder that I did not 
commit suicide, for I fully made up my mind to do so if I was com- 
pelled to make the curse of my life public. Then the dreadful horror 
of the “board of health treatment’ came into existence and I deter- 
mined to end it all if I was compelled to stand in the writhing, shiver- 
ing line with crooks and thugs awaiting the daily dole of enough of 
the drug to keep me going. 

Fortunately, before that happened I found a great humane phy- 
sician, who obtained for me an “exemption” for a limited time. his 

hysician would have cured me had there been any place where a 
oe self-respecting person could go to obtain treatment, but there 
was none. So, after much search I found an advertisement of a 
western “cure” for addiction. Got into touch with the representative 
of that “cure” (?) (whom I found later to be a chiropractor) and 
paid out a large sum of money for a “ home” cure. 

Taking the last cent I had in the world from the bank with joy 

trusting that it would be the means of making me free, I gladly pa d 
it. This chiropractor “cure” representative had associated himself 
with a New York physician so as to conform with the law as to mak- 
ing out prescriptions for me, and the “‘cure” was on. I was told 
that in 10 days I would be completely free of my addiction. They 
gave me what afterwards proved to be some bottles of Hyoscine, with 
instructions as to taking it. I took it, nearly killed myself, and fell 
into a state of unconsciousness which lasted 48 hours, and frightened 
my family nearly to death. Fertunately, I was at home. e two 
doctors had my money and disappeared when they found I had given 
up my last cent. My family thought I had a nervous breakdown, 
ane the physician they had called in during my collapse thought so 
also. 
After a few weeks I staggered back to my place of employment, more 
dead than alive mentally and physically, and continuing the drug, 
hoping and praying for some help from somewhere, but it has never 
come. I am still holding my responsible position, and while my heart 
it almost broken, I am apparently just an active, normal, responsible 
business woman, honored by my emp — and those under me. I have 
been able, through a wonderful physician, to obtain just enough of the 
ons, to keep me going and normal, and hoping and praying for some 
relief. 

I have a friend who is a trained nurse. She has been employed in 
one of the public institutions where the “ cure of drug addiction ” was 
applied to those unfortunates who fell into the hands of the “ drug 
squad,” and rather than go through what she has seen and truthfully 
relates, I would prefer death and have it all over at once. 

The last three years have been years of torture. I thought it was hard 
enough to have to go to a physician for a prescription at all, but to be 
obliged to go daily for mena to Keep body, soul, and mind together 
has been almost more than I can possibly endure. 

My addiction was brought on by an illness of acute rheumatism, 
which has resolved itself into chronic arthritis, affecting my hands and 
knees rticularly. Days and days when I have been so ill that I 
should have been in my bed, I have had to drag myself forth, and what- 
ever the condition of the weather, beating snow or driving rain, I have 
had to go personally for my prescription—days when the very act of 
my going out and battling with the elements has only aggravated my 
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disease, and several times has nearly killed me. I have crept to the 
doctors when my temperature has been 103°, for, without my drug, I 
could not exist. 

Then the terror of the whole thing has been awful, the constant fear 
that I might be arrested and thrown into a ‘“ cure” with criminals and 
degenerates has filled my soul with fear every moment of the time. 
I have never for one moment felt free from the possibility of being ar- 
rested or the object of espionage from some of the “ narcotic squad.” 
I only want to be cured or left alone. I am not a menace to ns 
nor a blot on civilization, as drug users are termed and called. If 
they will only let me go the rest of the way quietly alone; I will 
most grateful. 

The very fact that they keep me in a state of constant fear makes 
me take more of the drug than I would if my mind was at rest. It 
keeps my nerves unstrung and terrorizes me constantly. The awful 
thought that I might, any day, fall into the hands of the police and 
be railroaded off to be cured, is horror in itself, as the board of health 
has a record of every addict, his home and place of apn ee and 
I understand that these records are accessible to others. can never 
feel safe, and each day seems to me may be the last day that I will 
be allowed to live my own life and go my own way. A threatening 
hand, heavy and ever ready to fall, hangs over thousands besides my- 
self. The public “cures” in the city institutions are well known for 
the cruelty of method employed. Those poor creatures who had money 
could, during the cure, purchase the drug and thus elude the horrors 
of the cure, while the penniless ones stood the cure, were tortured and 
most of them died. 

If I were obliged to go into a public institution with a lot of crimi- 
nals and take such cure as has been administered to those poor 
creatures, I would gladly welcome death, for such procedure would 
mean my admitting my addiction to the world, and in doing so I would 
simply be committing suicide—for no one after such publicity would 
employ me for one moment, and without my work for myself and 
family I would be much better off dead. I would not submit to such 
a cure. I simply could not endure it either mentally or physically. 
I am hoping and praying for some relief somewhere. 

I have found in my experience that drug addiction really has not 
the pleasures that lurid writers claim for it. I have never experienced 
any delightful langours or sensations—for me it is simply the one 
thing now that keeps me myself and allows me to continue my work 
for my little family. So I must have it—and as there is no cure for 
it, nor any place to go to be cured, if there were, I must continue. 

To say that takers of drugs always increase their dosage and finally 
deteriorate into liars, thieves, and unclean specimens of degraded 
humanity is untrue. I have never increased my drug in years. I am 
a wide-awake, clean, wholesome woman, beloved by my family and 
associates, and always expect to be such unless I am forced by the law 
to associate with criminals by being thrown into prison to take a 
* eure "—which I will not be. 

Also it is said that drug users flock together, reveling in the mor- 
bid joyg of using their drug—another falsehood. I never knew but 
one drug user in my life, and this was years before I became so. I do 
not know the ‘‘ underworld” and never in my life ever saw a purveyor 
of drugs in the street or elsewhere. I would not know one on sight. 
I have never lost a day’s work through my addiction in years, and 
always dependable, active, and well-balanced mentally—and expect to 
be so if I am permitted to go my own way, lead my own life, and harm 
no one but myself—if I am harming myself. 

I am so thankful for such a big, wonderful man as you are—one who 
understands the situation perfectly, I am sure that you will help us 
and reach down your strong hand and save us from going under amid 
all this torture and horror that surrounds us just now. God grant 
you courage and strength to change the situation as it now stands, for 
without some such help as you are offering us, thousands of decent, 
respectable, and respeeted drug addicts will be obliged to end it all 
some other way. 

God help you to help us. 


The following is an extract of the testimony of a woman 
drug addict published by the Nea Service (Inc.), in their re- 
lease of June 26, taken from a sworn copy which I have in 
my possession. This woman has undergone practically every 
known form of treatment without success and with resulting 
near ruin. Her baby was born an addict. The fallacy and un- 
reliability of the advertised routine treatments and so-called 
“cures” is shown. and it is an unanswerable document in 
favor of real scientific study and investigation of this condi- 
tion : 

Story OF A WomAN Drve AbDpDIcT. 
(By Nea Service.) 

I am a nurse 43 year old, a widow with one son. I have been a 
morphine addict for more than 20 years. My son was born an addict, 
but I cured him in babyhood—the only time, it seems to me, when 
addiction can be cured. 

When I was 20 I became ill with appendicitis and a complication of 
internal trouble. I was sick for three years and had many treat- 
ments, and finally had to be operated on. 

The doctors gave me morphine, but never steadily enough to cause 
complete addiction until the last attack, which lasted seven months. 

The doctors stopped the morphine at the time of the operation. 
They lectured me about will power and warned me not to let the 
morphine get a hold on me. never had any enjoyment out of it, 
except relief from suffering. But the damage was already done. 

en they stopped the morphine, I became a wreck. I could not 
sleep. I was deathly sick. 

I was without morphine for two or three months. Pains, weak- 
ness, nervousness, and sleeplessness were driving me insane. I had to 
have relief. I thought I could take morphine to relieve my suffering 
and quit when I was well. 

I married before I fully realized I was addicted. When I finally 
found out that I could not stop the morphine I was nearly wild with 
suffering. My husband and I talked it over and he finally insisted I 
must stop trying to do without it. 

BABY IS BORN WITH DRUG ADDICTION. 

Then we began a search for some doctor who would save me. We 
tried and tried, without success—and then baby was born. 

He was a fat, healthy looking baby. Then suddenly the nurses 
_Wouldn’t let me see him. I knew something was wrong. 
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I. got up out of bed and went to him. He was blue and drawn and 
looked as if he were dying. He looked just the way I did when I 


ne morphine. 

We sent for. the dgater aad told him our fears. The baby seemed 
to be dying and.the dector gave him a little dose of morphine and in 
20 minutes he was fine and quiet, with a good color and a healthy look. 

My ~ had been born a morphine addict. 

I had the most awful ideas of killing myself and the baby, too, And 
then I mage up my mind I would save him somehow. 

It tore the rt out of me to see the way he suffered. He would 
draw up his little legs and shriek and moan and you'd think he would 
cry himself to death. 

I insisted that he should not have any morphine except just when 
it would keep him from dying. He only got a few doses, but for 
18 or 19 months he was awfully sick. 

We stuck it out, and my baby lived and began to get stronger, and 
was completely cured. 

But now I am terrified at what will happen to him if anyone ever 
gives him an opiate in case something happens to him. 

I am constantly sick and scarcely ever able to work, though I used 
to earn Pee money as a trained nurse. 

What I need ig another operation. But I can’t because there is no 
hospital I can find that will take care of my addiction. 

I wish I had died when I was born. Or that my son had died in 
those first awful days. 

Addicts like me, accidentally placed in the grip of a terrible disease, 
are hunted like criminals under present laws. The public does not 
know that most of us are not criminals at all. 

ADDICTION IS MADE EASIER FOR CROOKS. 


Recent interpretations of laws placing narcotic administration in the 
hands of laymen who have no medical knowledge of addiction have 
made things worse for thousands of accidental addicts like myself, who 
now must have opiates to live. 

But things are easier for the crooks and degenerates who buy their 
drugs from peddlers. 

I am sorry I ever peeecet as an addict under the law. I think 
I would be better off if I took chances buying morphine from peddlers. 

Instead I am chained to one job, to one doctor. I dare not leave 
the city 48 hours, because no other doctor will prescribe for me. I 
have had to refuse several fine positions because of that. 

I have to buy my drug every few days. I can not get a supply 
ahead. The expense is increasing all the time. 

DRUGS COST HER $1.30 EVERY DAY. 


Until two years ago I could buy a week’s supply for 65 cents. Then 
it was 90 cents a week. That wasn’t so bad. ut now it costs me 
$1.30 a wa 

I know the druggist doesn’t want me to come to him any more than 
I want to. I know he can’t help charging me so much more than the 
drug used to cost. He’d rather not have addiction prescriptions any- 


way. 
Everything is playing into the hands of the peddlers. Out of the 


hysteria they are getting rich. 
ublic knows only about the underworld addict. 
us, honest and law-abiding, with criminals. 
nest doctors are afraid to do anything for us beyond what the law 
allows. 

But we addicts long for freedom. We know that our only hope for 
escape from the cruel chains of the drug habit is through scientific 
study and research and adequate provision for the intelligent and 
sympathetic care of addicts. 

That is why we hope Congress will study our situation carefully, so 
that we can look forward to cures when possible, relief when addiction 
has progressed too far for a cure, and prevention of addiction at the 


outset. 


The trouble is the 
Th class the rest o 
° 


THE HONEST AND INNOCENT NARCOTIC AFFLICTED, 

The above are the class of opiate addiction sufferers declared 
by the report of the American Public Health Association and 
by every other report and investigation of reliable source, and 
in the modern textbooks and monographs on the subject of nar- 
cotics and addiction, to be medical problems. Honest and inno- 
cent people, from the judge to the returned soldier from France, 
from the minister to the laborer, from the woman of means 
and culture to the hard-working wife of the artisan or the self- 
supporting, honest laboring woman, from the corporation presi- 
dent to the clerk, from the legislator to the average “man on 
the street’”—no age nor sex nor social scale immune to the 
physiological or pathological processes of this disease—the hon- 
est and innocent people who have contracted this condition 
as a result of therapeutic administration of opiate drugs. 

They are the neglected, persecuted, and harassed and ex- 
ploited sufferers to-day. The doctor or the druggist, terrorized 
by subordinate officialdom, can turn them from his door. The 
medical school can refuse to study and teach the facts and care 
of their condition and needs for its understanding and con- 
sideration. Casually appointed so-called “committees” can 
ignore their sufferings and needs. Hospitals can close their 
doors to them. Ignorant official subordinates can brutally 
force them through sufferings and harassments and _ finally 
drive them to -the underworld peddler and smuggler. 

They are the neglected crux of the narcotic drug situation. 
They are the victims for whose exploitation the fake treat- 
ment or sanitarium cure or advertised remedy contends with 
the underworld peddier and the extortionist and blackmailer. 
They are the real sufferers and victims of the narcotic situa- 
tion to-day, and of the morbid publicity and hysterical promo- 
tion and incompetent administration. Nothing is being done 
for them, and all honest help and care is being driven away 
from them by administration of laws dominated by “ inter- 
ested” or partisan or promoting groups. To the honest nar- 
cotic addicts and their condition and needs the administration 
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turns a deaf ear, led astray by the blare of the trumpets and 
the glare of the bonfires and the beating of the tom-toms of 
the “side show” medicine dance of the panacea promoters in 
medical and lay officialdom. 

In what is probably the most comprehensive and accurate 
report from any scientific organization committee outlining the 
real needs of the situation, the report of a standing narcotic 
drug committee of the American Public Health Association, 
printed in the American Journal of Public Health January, 
1920, pages 83-86, inclusive, contains the following: 

The administration of laws and regulations of a t ricti 
character, as applied te physicians ona druggists as a ide, bes 
apperently resulted in the neglect of this disease by the medical pro- 
ession and the consequent retarding of the solution of this ouehdom 
just as they would if thrown around the treatment of any other 
disease. The demands of various minor technicalities and the possi- 
bilities of unintentional violations render so hazardous the practice of 
Medicine as applied to these cases as to drive away from help to the 
addict the average honest practitioner of medicine, while they encour- 
age the shyster and charlatan as they do underworld commerce. 


There is neither space nor time for full discussion of these 
cases of the persecuted, neglected, terrorized, exploited, honest, 
and innocent addiction sufferer, They are discussed in so many 
places and reports and writings that it is inconceivable that 
administration and interpretation should ignore them and their 
necessities. 

But administration and interpretation has been led astray 
by a handful of people in whom it trusted, and has neglected 
the real literature and record and information available. By 
the hundreds of thousands these people are suffering and search- 
ing for help and relief and, if possible, cure. Driven by hope 
and desperation they try one after another of the advertised 
“cures” and “treatments” and institutions. The average re- 
sult as shown by all investigation and inquiry and literature 
of competent origin has been failure—not failure on their part 
but failure on the part of those who do not yet understand 
their condition enough to achieve success in their care and 
treatment. That is the cold, hard fact, platitudes and sophis- 
tries and evasions of incompetent official or pseudo-official re- 
port and statistics to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Those who would study and work upon this condition and 
care for the sufferers to the best of their honest ability and 
good faith are driven away by manipulated administration and 
perverted interpretation and popularized morbid hysteria and 
false conception and by terrorism and persecution. 

The clear and comprehensive report of the standing commit- 
tee in. the American Public Health Association shows the re- 
peatedly demonstrated facts and need of the situation—facts 
and needs ignored by administration and kept from fulfillment. 
This report is to be recommended for study and consideration 
as soon as constructive work and remedy and education is 
again made possible and the hysterical experiments have ceased 
to dominate in publicity and administration. 

Three years of unbridled power and force should by this time 
show what these things are doing, both to the harm of the inno- 
cent and to the fostering of the evil. Their failure and effects 
were all warned against in clearly shown prediction and warn- 
ing from many places of highest authority. 

The burden of their viciousness of these years falls upon the 
hundreds of thousands of innocent addicted. In increasing 
numbers since my speech and resolutions in January, I have 
been hearing from these people and their physicians and rela- 
tives. A few of the letters and appeals for justice and honesty 
and mercy and help I have inserted above. Let them speak for 
themselves, and pray to a merciful God that the administration 
will at last pay attention to their plight and understand their 
needs as it did three years ago before the present medical 
group and their associates came into power. 


THE DEGENERATE OR CRIMINAL NARCOTIC ADDICTED. 


The type of criminal or degenerate addict who has been 
“touted” in the press and in reports and statistics by certain 
officials and committees and promoters, the “ submerged tenth ” 
of the narcotic addicted, is an entirely different matter from 
those I have just discussed. They are the advertising or pub- 
licity exploitable assets of the hysteria creator and publicity 
promoter. 

They are not medical problems primarily and never will be. 
They are problems in vice and criminality and degeneracy. 
They have little to do with the real problems of addiction. If 
they constituted the typical addiction case, or even the larger 
proportion of addiction cases, there would be no controversy 
and no narcotic-drug situation to-day. It is not for their 
exploitation that the furore recurs in promotion and spec- 
tacular propagandizing of their attributes. They are but 
“smoke screens” to hide the real quarry aimed at, 
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They are usually shiftless and penniless and sources of 
profit neither to the cure promoter nor to the underworld 
smuggler and peddier. They are the more or less mythical 
leaders or members of the “ drug: rings,” the “queens of the 
underworld drug traflic,” the “ opium kings,” and so: forth, that 
have recurrently occupied the headlines of sensational articles 
in the newspapers for many years whenever. some official 
wanted publicity or some panacea promoter wanted: a new law. 

Mr. Speaker, I have, of course, sympathy for their affliction, 
but in them the element of public safety, as in the nonaddicted 
of their same type of individual, dominates the picture. They 
are primarily and inherently problems for forcible control, 
The last report from the American Public’ Health Association, 
November 17, 1921, states, “ The contro) of this group is essen- 
tially a police problem.” : 

The sordid details of selected specimens of criminality or 
degeneracy taken from such people and exploited in the press 
and official report have been the stoek in trade of the publicity 
hunter and panacea promoter and have occupied the public 
press and administrative consideration to the exclusion of the 
honest and deserving majority. Such types of people have 
always existed and always will exist, both addicted and un- 
addicted. 

The horrible and morbid popularizing of them and their 
environment and characteristics and supposed enjoyments bas 
probably been the chief factor in the extension of the disease of 
addiction among the youthful and curious, victims of the 
peddler, and furnished free advertising for his wares. For 
this extension of the situation in the past three years the 
ignorant or morbid-minded official parading in the public press 
is responsible. 

I have often wondered if these things were not reflections 
from the psychology of the particular individuals or political 
appointees who persistently voiced them and ignored the suffer- 
ings and needs of the great majority of honest, innocent, and 
suffering afflicted. After reading the many piteous letters 
from the innocent and honest addicted and the medical and 
scientific and other literature of reliable origin and authority, 
such perversion of breadth of vision and broadly established 
facts and such reveling in the morbid and obscene requires the 
psychology of a Nero or of one of the degenerate kings of 
medieval ages. 

And the continued use of such selected specimens of morbid- 
ness and criminality and degeneracy to distract from the 
medical and scientific and public health and economic and 
sociological problems confronting those who would study and 
help the innocent and worthy and. deserving sufferers and pro- 
vide for their needs and difficulties and, as far as possible, 
render competent treatment, is a blight upon modern civiliza- 
tion. It should be exposed and stopped. 


PERSECUTION OF DR. J. M. MANNING, 


We can no longer afford to leave the interpretation of the 
law to the opinions. of warring factions or administrative ap- 
pointees, who change in personnel or may change their minds 
overnight. We can no longer afford to continue-in our national 
life and administrative offices such situations as called forth 
the editorial in the Morning Star, of Wilmington, N. C., Feb- 
ruary 14, 1922, and which are calling forth magazine and news- 
paper comment with increasing frequency and openness of 
declaration and condemnation. 

The editorial: deals with the recent trial and acquittal of 
Dr. J. M. Manning, one of the most eminent medical men and 
citizens of his State, arrested for falsely alleged violation of 
the Harrison Act. The editorial states that during the trial it 
was brought out that subordinate officials were “ going about 
the State terrorizing doctors and druggists.” It voices public 
appreciation. of the statements and attitude of. Judge Connor, 
who condemned the actions of the Government official, and 
states in part as follows: 

The law under which Doetor Manning was indicted is one of the 
most wholesome and beneficial laws on the Federal statute books. 
But, like most Federal statutes, it provides that some department or 
officer may make regulations for carrying the act into effect. This 
law has been surrounded with so many abo ble and useless - 
tions that it is almost impossible for a druggist or physician to seil or 
administer opiates or narcotics without violating some regulation. 

it should not be necessary for a judge to comment upon these 
“ flimsy cases brought into court against. our best citizens,” engineered 


by * peripatetic” subordinate officials or whoever may influence or 
direct them. 

Government by inspectors and deputies during the war may have 
been to some extent necessary, but now that the war is over the 
citizen is’ going to demand that the Government to which he pays 
such enormons: taxes shall protect his: rights and not treat him as an 
alien enemy. 

OFFICIAL. MURDER OF DR. C, F. J. LAASE. 


It was just such.another flinisy: case that was brought against 
my old friend and coworker in medical journalism, Dr, Chris- 


. tian F. J. Laase, one of the most utterly: honest men I: have 
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ever known, and one of the most studious and devoted to: his 


profession, a man’ whom I personally know to have started in 


his narcotic work and study at the request of the officials: of 
the Government in cooperation with whom he studied: and pur- 
sued his work. 

The mere shifting of the enforcement of the Harrison law. 
to the Prohibition Bureau brought into the feld new. appointees | 
and subordinates who reversed the meaning of the law through 
arbitrary interpretation and arrested him. for. doing what their: 
predecessors had advised him todo. He was tried and ac- 
quitted, but died as a result of the persecution. and harass- 
ments he was subjected to in the effort to “get him.” Medical 
journals printed: eulogies and medical societies passed resolu- 
tions commending his work and writings. 

He was killed. by the action, of, an ignorant Government sub- 
ordinate official. Fittingly inseribed upon his headstone is the 
epitaph, “A Medical Martyr.” 

SUPPRESSION OF DR. ERNEST 8S. BISHOP. 


Dr. Ernest S. Bishop: is te-day probably the foremost: scien- 
tific student and authority on the subject of narcotics and 
addiction in| this country, if not the civilized world: He was 
indicted over two years ago by the same ignorant and arrogant 
official subordinate, and has been held under. indictment ever 
since. This is clearly being used to: keep from dissemination the 
information on this subject contained in a library said to. be 
one of the most comprehensive and complete in existence and 
to prevent the application of the principles evolved’ by an ex- 
perience and work known to be the most extensive in this 
country. 

In reply to a request from me for some of the facts of 
his indictment and experience his frank discussion of them is 
revelational of the: methods of modern officialdom. In spite 
of the unanimons protest in the medical and lay press there 
appears to be some power able to prevent a fair inquiry into 
his case and to keep him under indictment and his work 
suppressed. 

Information has come to: me from other parts of the country 
concerning other administrative outrages perpetrated against 
men of high standing and reputation and honor and honesty, 
“flimsy cases brought into court against our best citizens 
and studious scientific workers,” also communications describ- 
ing the most brutal and barbarous. tortures inflicted upon inne- 
cent, honest, and suffering sick people through the uncurbed 
power vested in ignorant. subordinates. 

BLIMINATION. OF THB MEDICAL RECORD, 


There is no independent weekly medical journal in the United 
States to-day. The last to go of the independent medical jour- 
nals devoted to the general practitioner of medicine was the 
Medical Record. And its passing deserves more than casual 
mention in connection with this: subject of narcotics. and addic- 
tion. It was recently sold and discontinued under cireum- 
stances which at least arouse suspicions involving administrative 
officials. 

For over 50 years the Medical Record has been a bulwark 
of independent medical and scientific thought, producer of the 
work of scientific geniuses whose fame reached around the 
world. It was. edited by Dr. Thomas L.: Stedman, the dean 
of and undoubtedly the most scholarly and widely informed 
and far-seeing and fearless of the medical editors of this coun- 
try. It was invariably fair, invariably giving space to pro- 
ponents of both sides in mooted subjects. This journal has 
been a factor in the development of medical science and honest, 
independent medical thought perhaps beyond any other medical 
journal of this country. 

It is more than a suspicious circumstance that just prior to 
its being sold by its publishers and discontinued suit based 
upon allegations concerning a letter of greatest importance in 
the narcotic situation, which it published, was brought by the 
same official subordinate referred to above in discussion of the 
attacks upon Doctor Laase and Doctor Bishop. It is also a 
coincidence that this official subordinate’s attorney was one of 
the assistant United States district attorneys involved in the 
promotion of the Smith-Fearon or Cotillo bill, New York, else- 
where referred to, and the furthering of the claims and ends 
of its: promoters. Because of my interest in medical journal- 
ism and this narcotic matter, I have inquired into this episode 
of the elimination of' the Medieal Record. 

In my opinion as a former medical editor for years and a 
physician and a lawyer, there: were no true: grounds: for this 
attack by these: two men upom the Medical’ Record, and-it. is a 
matter of grave concern to honest medicine and to independent 
medical journalism and: to honest administration that all’ the 
factors and elements in the action of these two men be inves- 











tigated and that it be determined to what extent their acts 
were deliberately directed or inspired toward the terrorizing 
of the owners of the Medical Record and its final elimination. 

The intrigue that has made possible this horrible situation, 
involving the suppression of fact, is directly traceable to a 
small group of men who have willfully overlooked the findings 
of science and experience as relating to addiction. 

I referred to them in my address before this body on Jan- 
uary 13, and would not again venture upon discussion of their 
unimportant and discredited practices, opinions, and statements 
were it not for the fact that I am informed that they are 
even now engaged in a campaign of propaganda seeking to 
offset the demand of the medical profession for a complete 
exposition of their practices and an investigation of the whole 
narcotic question. 

Unfortunately, the leaders of this movement reside in my 
own city of New York, and are without compunction in using 
the implied prestige of their appointed committee and official 
positions to continue a state of affairs that has become in- 
tolerable. 

I bear no malice toward this coterie. I believe they should 
have their day in court and an opportunity to match their 
experience and study of addiction against that of other phy- 
sicians, and that the whole matter of the handling of addiction 
should then be weighed and shaped in accordance with the 
finding of recognized authorities upon addiction subjects and 
the evidence adduced in current bibliography and available 
scientific information. 


THE PRESENT NARCOTIC DRUG SITUATION, 


Mr. Speaker, I desire to call the attention of the House to 
the condition that exists to-day. 

The honest are being persecuted. 
hounded and harassed and exploited. The sick are being 
denied care and treatment. The quack and the charlatan and 
the specific cure promoter are thriving upon their false prom- 
ises and the hopes and gullibilities of the desperate 

Administration is being perverted and corrupted. Ignorant 
youth, untaught and uneducated in facts and truth, spurred 
on and his curiosity aroused by morbid and sensational pres- 
entation from irresponsible origins, is being drawn into the 
snares planted by the harpies of human woe and creators of 
human suffering—agents of the rapidly increasing criminal 
underworld traffickers and smugglers and peddlers. 

The scientific and clinical work and research of men who 
have made an honest and able study of addiction is being 
ignored and blocked from recognition by propagandized un- 
scientific and incompetent “ formularizations.” 

From everywhere come increasing records of aggravation of 
the narcotic situation and of smuggling and peddling and 
connivance in it of administrative officials, the logical and in- 
evitable outcome of a situation created by ignorance and 
propagandized misrepresentation and suppression of education 
and true information. In the uncovering and elimination of 
this machinery and the laying bare for open consideration and 
evaluation of all sides and sources of information lies the most 
important factor in its remedy and final control. 

My colleagues are, some of them, supporting measures for 
international regulation of narcotics and for further extension 
of administrative control within this country. Both types of 
measures to a reasonable and competent extent, applied to the 
proper phases, are needed for control of some of the addiction 
problems, 

With both types of these measures, if competently and intelli- 
gently administered, I am in hearty accord. But from 10 
years of contact with the bickering and scheming and experi- 
mentation that have gone on, fostered and kept alive in my 
own State—New York—by forces well known and fepeatedly 
exposed and overthrown, I know that under present conditions 
nothing more will be accomplished than the further confusion 
of this matter and increase of its evils and of its hideous 
sufferings and injustices, 

Government administration must have active in this work 
honest and trusted and intelligent and unbiased men, fully in- 
formed and fully educated in all possible and available mate- 
rial bearing upon the subject, and must give due recognition to 
facts as they exist and not be swayed or influenced by any 
faction or clique or partisan presentation. 

The time has come when the Federal Government must stand 
aside in scientific matters involving honest professional judg- 
ment and permit medical men to practice their profession un- 
hampered by lay administrative dictation. The yardstick of 
rule and regulation must be discarded for the truer measure of 
“good faith” based upon scientific medical teachings, 


The innocent are being 
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WHY CONGRESS SHOULD INVESTIGATD. 

The really fundamental task of this situation is to force 
upon administrators and legislators and bring before the courts 
all the available information upon the subject which they 
should consider, These branches of our Government must no 
longer remain periodically bereft of fair and open presenta- 
tion of complete facts, nor must it further be possible for in- 
terested parties or factions to periodically jockey or manipu- 
late the information which comes before them, nor to suppress 
such information as does not support or accord with their own 
desires or ends, 

It must no longer be possible for the laity and officials and 
the courts to be uninformed of the mass and bulk of scientific 
and medical opinion and to have presented as ultimate and 
authoritative and complete information such now completely 
discredited announcements and reports as have for the past 
two or three years presumed and purported to represent the 
profession as a whole and to express “consensus of medical 
opinion.” 

Upon such presentations, accompanied with attacks upon and 
persecutions and suppression of the sources of qualified utter- 
ance and information, policies are constantly being formulated 
in administrative circles (see Rulings of Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue), and laws framed for legislatures (see Smith- 
Fearon or Cotillo bill, New York), and decisions rendered in 
a of law (see United States v. Behrman, decided March 27, 
1922). 

This last decision is of great importance because it is capable 
of being made into another instrument of manipulative effect 
and terrorism. It may be used to drive still other thousands 
of innocent addicted to the clutches of the underworld smug- 
gler and peddler and corrupt official. It declares that the pre- 
scribing of “ unreasonable quantities” of narcotics is a viola- 
tion of the Harrison Act, another phrase which can be twisted 
to subserve the purpose of ignorant or corrupt officialdom. 

Is this term “ unreasonable quantities” to be left to the defi- 
nition or determination of picked “ committees” or officials of 
no scientife qualifications in this subject or the irresponsible 
discussion and publicity of inexperienced, advertised, overnight 
“ authorities ” and “experts”? Or is it going to be interpreted 
in the light of all available information from reliable sources, 
none of it muddled or perverted or suppressed? The outcome 
of the present narcotic situation can not be predicted until 
these questions are answered. 

How much longer is the mere incident or accident of who 
gets appointed to “ committees” and public office going to de- 
termine the interpretation and force and effect of statute law 
to an extent to which the very fundamental intent of the law 
and its beneficent purposes can be reversed overnight through 
change of administrators and administrative policies? How 
much longer can truth and honesty be attacked and suppressed 
and charlatanism and ignorance and fanaticism and special in- 
terest furthered and exploited through the machinery of Gov- 
ernment? 

How much longer can individual administrative appointees 
refuse to consider everything which does not accord with or 
further the purposes or theories of themselves or their selected 
associates? Is this country going to be governed by law or 
by arbitrary official opinion under commission powers of un- 
checked domination? The history of narcotic law in New York 
State and city should be a warning, a history now being reen- 
acted in the Federal administration. 

In the last three years of quibble over words and phrases 
and “formule” and unanalyzed statistics—in the last three 
years of vindictive attack on persons and gossip and intrigue 
and manipulation of office and press—beginning with the advent 
of a new crop of administrators in New York State and New 
York City and the Department of Internal Revenue, influenced, 
as shown in my speech of January 12, a most horrible situation 
has developed. : 

This situation is built upon chicanery and false doctrines and 
exploited panaceas—medical pseudomedical, legislative, admin- 
istrative, and otherwise—and upon ignorance or apathy or 
incompetence or promotion in administrative office. Destroy 
that machinery and force upon administration the recognition 
and application of all facts and material of information and 
you have made the big and absolutely fundamental step in 
solution. 

Neglect to do this and this country will face the worst hor- 
rors yet seen in this situation. Allow the arbitrary opinion of 
various groups of lay or medical political appointees of no 
competent experience or knowledge to arbitrarily determine 
the controversial or mooted questions in a basically scientific 
question and problem and the present situation will continue 
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and grow worse,,and-evil,.misery, and.injustice will increase. 
Nobody at. all familiar. with. the. history..of .the.past 10 years’ 
experiences and experiment and.record of this. subject: would, 
controvert this statement. 

This. situation has been periodically stirred up by, scientific. 
quibbles and squabbles, by sensational and. publicity-seeking: 
officials, and by the. promotion. of. narrow. or. unscientific. defi- 
nition of various phrases and. slogans. It- has been kept alive 
by the persistent dissemination and repetition .of meaningless 
phrases and sloganized definitions and arbitrary pronounce- 
ments of incompetent character and origin coming from official 
or pseudoofticial position.. The effect and .possibly. the. delib- 
erate intent of this has. been.to muddy the clear. waters of 
truth and to provide pseudoiegal, petty technicalities which 
have been used to suppress or attack men whose study and 
work and established honesty and scientific. reputation stood 
in the way of the promoters of commercial or fanatic or theo- 
retical panaceas. 

Shed upon this situation the light of truth, and all of the 
truth, and it will become possible of solution and checking and 
control. In no other way can this be done. 

Make public and widespread all that is known or available 
upon. this subject so that administrative officials can not avoid 
or evade facts and real issues and conditions and the public 
press can not be manipulated into sensational, hysteria-creating 
advertising. of selected cases of vice and degeneracy to the 
neglect of the needs of the vast majority of the honest and 
deserving. 

With the awakening and arousing and final expression of 
real “consensus of scientific opinion,” as expressed in the un- 
qualified indorsements of House Resolution 258, there can 
be no further excuse for continued persistence in domination 
over administration and administrative power and action of 
the fallacies now openly repudiated. 

It rests now with the only unbiased, competent body which 
ean openly and publicly and with widest recognition take up 
and seriously consider the material and evidence in this nar- 
ecotie situation and compel its universal recognition—the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to cbject, upon what sub- 
ject? 

Mr. KING. It is on a subject that in no way reflects on 
Members of Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BIRD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Rrcorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection ? 

There was no objection. 

The extension of remarks referred to are here printed in full 
as follows: 

Mr. BIRD. Mr. Speaker, the House finds itself about to take 
a short recess after months of continuous labor and it is fitting 
that the accomplishments of the session be reviewed at this 
time. We have had President Harding at the helm of a Re- 
publican administration for 2 period of 16 months and during 
all of that time he and the Congress have been in harmonious 
accord and have worked most diligently with the program of 
the Republican Party pledges constantly in mind. 

In taking invoice it is necessary, first, to review the condi- 
tion of our country as it was turned over to the Republicans by 
the Democratic administration on March 4, 1921, after eight 
years of gross carelessness and mismanagement. True, during 
part of that distressing period we were plunged into and passed 
through the most terrible war of all times, but that most ter- 
rible-experience served as an almost impenetrable screen to hide 
the mismanagement and inefficiency of Democratic rule that 
took place not only before and after the war but also in the 
management of the war itself, 

In 1913 when the Democratic Party took charge our national 
debt: was approximately $1,000;000,000. In 1921 when the :Re- 
publicans took charge our national debt was over $25,000,000;000,’ 
and the annuel interest alone upon the debt was greater than 
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the total..debt.in.1913... During ,1913..the Democrats. increased: 
thé. running expenses of the Government. $43,000,000; in. 1914,. 
$39,000,000; and -in .1915, $35;000,000.. AH this: was before ‘the. 
war or even; preparation for. war.. In.1916 they increased it-in 
the sum of $129,000,000. Thus.it is that we find our national. 
debt figures.as follows: ’ 

Sa cindidananen warqpihtinibbrouiegmatieaphesmintinntinnecinie wigs tidsdemeseinies $1, 029, 000,.000 
al aaa nate ale deererrndicatis dinate ieiinineniinieeliis 17, 005, 000, 000 

And in 1920 when the Nation so roundly decided that a change: 
of administration was necessary we: found ourselves struggling 
under the enormous debt of $25,234,000,000: Right here-it should 
be noted: that of that sum: more than $11,000,000,000 was loaned) 
by» our. then «President:.to. foreign nations: Much of it was 
loaned without security or even: properly signed ‘notes or due: 
bills, and a very considerable amount was loaned without: 
authority. 

In 1920. a feverish, nervous condition was “prevalent over 
the country as a result.of the war and the uneconomic condition 
into which we had: been led until the outcome: of our national: 
honor and our national and international prosperity was.a mat! 
ter of the gravest:concern to all. 

The remedy proposed: by the Democratic Party was: that this: 
Nation of ours submit itself.to a league of European nations: 
and that we place ourselves and our problems upon a parity 
with and in the cauldron of European diplomacy. (And: they 
still propose it.) 

The remedy: proposed by the Republican Party was: 

That we enter no entangling alliances. 

That we terminate the war at once and declare peace. 

That we have a casting up of our-accounts and that war graft 
cease. 

That strict economy in Government be practiced to the end 
that the burden of taxes on the people be lightened. 

That agriculture as the basie industry of the country be 
given every possible assistance. 

That freight rates be reduced, 

That our returned soldiers be given honorable’and just’ con- 
sideration. 

That our industries and our labor be given protection ‘against 
the chaotic condition of the world markets, and that every 
facility be afforded for the marketing of our products in ‘all’ 
corners of the globe. 

The Republican Party, under the leadership of President 
Harding, and with ‘the aid and support of a Republican Con- 
gress, was given the job of bringing order out of chaos, honor 
out of complication and ‘threatened dishonor, efficiency ‘out of 
inefficiency, and prosperity out of impending and threatening 
disaster. 

A casting up of the work of the administration and the OCon- 
gress is to bring before the people of the United States: the 
evidence of the fulfillment of that trust of Government and 
the verdict at their hands can not be in doubt. 


PEACE BASIS ESTABLISHED. 


Peace was promptly declared. We have no entangling alli- 
ances. We are in no League: of Nations. .We ‘have preserved 
our honor and.our national integrity, and even: more, thanks 
to our President and his most able: Secretary of State, Charles 
Evans Hughes, we have led the: nations. of the world.:a. step 
nearer to the dawn of a universal, peace: The limitation. of 
arms conference taught the peoples:of the civilized world that 
there is:a better way than war. A burden of billions was lifted 
from the shoulders of a war-sick world and we ourselves were 
enabled to cut our: war and Navy expenditures in the enormous 
sum of $215,000,000. Our Army is now cut to,a peace Army of 
125,000: and our Navy. is. being redueed to the now famous and 
peaceful 5-5-3 plan; of the conference. 


FOREIGN DEBT COMMISSION. 


Under a law passed by this Congress the President has named 
a commission for the purpose. of refunding and placing upon a 
sound business basis the debts and moneys that are due and 
owing us by the various foreign nations of the world. To this 
commission, at this time, France is sending a financial com- 
mission for the purpose of arranging the refunding of the 
French debt to this country: A British commission will ‘also 
come at an early date, and the end of the year may well see 
about ‘seven-tenths of the total foreign debt put in negotiable 
form with interest payments at not less than 4} per cent’ as 
sured, and a date for final liquidation arranged. With nego- 
tiations concluded . with the two ‘principal debtor’ nations, ‘it 
should not-prove'a difficult matter to take up the question with 
each of the other countries:in turn’ and speedily -convert: the: 
notes now’ held ‘by the: Treasury. Department: into securities 
that may be-handléed in the future as Congress may’ direct, 
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WAR GRAFT PROSECUTION. 

Out of the maze of war-graft cases much is being developed. 
And this development is being made in the face of almest con- 
stant Democratic harassing, criticizing, and faultfinding. The 
work is in the hands of the legal department of the Government 
and the courts, the evidence is being steadily gathered, and in- 
dictments are being made. The Congress has appropriated an 
additional $500,000 for graft prosecution and is rendering every 
possible assistance. 

THE BUDGET LAW, 

The Budget law passed by this Congress is the greatest meas- 
ure known to any great modern government for reduction of 
expenses in routine of government. It is the right arm of an 
administration seeking to get full value of the people's money 
in government expenditure. It has already been a great boon 
to the present administration and Congress and has greatly 
aided in the extraordinary record of a reduction of our public 
funded debt in the amount of $2,000,000,000, a reduction of our 
floating debt of $700,000,000, and a reduction of taxation of 
over three-quarters of a billion dollars per year. 

AGRICULTURAL REHABILITATION, 


Agricultural rehabilitation has been one of the dominating 
thoughts of the administration and of the Congress, and much 
progress has been made upon the program, 

An emergency tariff was enacted into law May 27, 1921. It 
has been extended until such time as the regular tariff bill 
shall become effective. In protecting the products of the farm 
from foreign inflow at a time when war’s reaction was pound- 
ing agricultural products to a price below that of production, it 
had a steadying influence upon the entire economic condition 
of the country. As an additional aid the Russian relief bill 
was passed which provided for an extension of $20,000,000 to 
be used in purchasing in this country corn, seed grain, and 
food for the starving Russians. 

Ixtension of rural credits was given attention in two meas- 
ures passed about a year ago. The War Finance Corporation 
was revived and is now enabled to extend credits for not to 
exceed three years to persons, firms, or corporations dealing in 
or marketing farm products and to any association of persons 
engaged in producing farm products or live stock, and to any 
bank, banker, or trust company which makes or has made loans 
to persons engaged in the production of agricultural products or 
in stock raising or marketing. 

A law was passed increasing the interest rate on farm loan 
bank bonds without advancing the rate to the farm borrewer, 
and this, together with a law diverting an additional $25,000,000, 
for farm loan purposes, has greatly aided the work of the Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Board, It now has a working capital of $50,- 
000,000 and for the first time since its organization it is able 


to function continuously in its making of leans to farmers | 


upon satisfactory security. 
PACKERS AND FUTURE TRADING ACTS. 
These acts regulate the packing industry and grain exchanges. 


The packer act prohibits packers and stockyards from engag-- 


ing in unfair or deceptive practices or giving preference or ad- 
vantage to any person or locality, or engaging in any act in re- 
straint of trade or such as would tend to price control or 
monopoly. It also requires fair and equal treatment and serv- 
ices to be rendered by stockyards to all at the same charge, and 
that schedules for service shall be filed and open for public 
inspection, 

The Capper-Tincher, or futures trading, act prevents gambling 
in grain and abolishes trading in “ privileges,” “ puts and calls,” 
“ offers,’ “ups and downs,” and the like in grain exchanges. 
Further, it makes them subject to Federal control and holds 
them accessible to farmers’ cooperative organizations. A por- 
tion of the act was held unconstitutional by the Supreme Court, 
and within the last few days a new bill was passed by the 
House to meet the constitutional objections. 

Legislative provision has been made for the appointment of a 
“dirt” farmer on the Federal Reserve Board. This is as it 
should be and is the proper recognition of a basic industry, 

A study of the agricultural markets of the day as to wheat, 
corn, live stock, and other farm products will reveal how the 
crisis has been passed; that the strong trend is upward; that 
the policy of the Republican administration has been wise, and 
the agricultural legislation passed by this Republican Congress 
has been beneficial to the farmer. 

FEDERAL HIGHWAY LSGISLATION, 

On November 9, 1921, a Federal highway act as an amend- 
ment to the Federal road aid act was passed. It carries out 
the President’s recommendations with regard to needed and 
essential changes in the Federal road aid act, particularly with 
a view to centralizing authority in the States and imsuring the 
upkeep of Federal aid roads. By it and subsequent legislation 


the road program is to progress with the greatest rapidity prac- 
ticable. In thig bill special provision is made for farm-to-mar- 
ket highways, 


IM MIGRATION. 


‘On May 19, 1921, an immigration jaw was enacted to be effec- 
tive until June 30, 1922, On May 11, 1922, this law was ex- 
tended to be effective until June 30, 1924. By these meas- 
ures immigration is restricted to an annual 3 per cent of the 
alien population of the respective countries now within the 
United States. This is one of the most important pieces of 
legislation enacted and is a safe floodgate against the flow of 
immigrants to this country following the World War. 

THD ANTIBEER ACT. 

In the closing hours of the Witson administration Attorney 
General Palmer rendered a decision that greatly weakened the 
administration of the prohibitory liquor laws. Immediately the 
incoming Republican Congress gave the matter attention and 
the antibeer bill was passed, entirely remedying the unfortunate 
situation the prohibitory liquor taws were left in by the Demo- 
cratic Attorney General’s ruling. 

SOLDIER LEGISLATION, 

We have kept faith with the returned soldier. The Sweet 
bill provides for his rehabilitation and upward of half a mil- 
lion of men are now under the supervision of the Veterans’ 
Bureau. In this bureau and for this purpose there has been an 
expenditure during this year of the stupendous sum of $425,000,- 


.900, and this amount will be a continuing one. The adjusted 


compensation bill—frequently called the soldier bonus bill—has 
passed the House and is now under consideration in the Senate. 
That this Congress has endeavored to give the care and atten- 
tion to the sick and disabled soldier that a grateful Nation 
wishes him to have is shown by an additional appropriation of 
$17,000,000, passed April 20 of this year, for the construction of 
additional hospitals. The work of the Veterans’ Bureau has 
been stupendous and it is noticeable that its efficiency is steadily 
increasing. Decentralization so much desired by the boys has 
been almost accomplished. An act of April 7, 1922, provides 
that veterans of the World War who because of physical dis- 
abilities due te service were unable to return to their home- 
steads may make final proof without further residence or im- 
provements and receive patent to their land. Also grant is 
made of preferred homestead entry right for 90 days to ex- 
service men in the opening of public larids, which can only be 
defeated by prior valid settlement rights. Also an act of 
April 6, 1922, provides that the period of time during which an 
honorably discharged soldier of the World War shall be receiv- 
ing treatment for injuries or disabilities incurred in line of duty 
shall be deducted from the time of residence required on a 


homestead. 
THE TARIFF. 


The permanent tariff policy is well under construction and 
the Congress will shortly turn its attention to transportation 
problems. Freight rates have been reduced and must be re- 
duced further and the markets of the world must be reached. 

In addition to legislation already mentioned, the Congress has 
given attention to numerous other highly important subjects. 
It has enacted the maternity bill. Both the House and the Sen- 
ate have passed the interchangeable mileage bill and it is now 
in conference. As amended by the House, it provides for in- 
terchangeable scrip or coupon tickets good for passenger service 
on railroads subject to Interstate Commerce Commission rules. 
This law when enacted will be of great benefit to the commer- 
cial traveler. 

A cooperative marketing bill has passed the House; a “ blue- 
sky securities” bill; an antilynching bill; an independent nat- 
uralization for women bill; a reclassification of civil-service 
employees bill; a railroad refunding bill; a bill providing for 
standard measures for fruits and vegetables, and one preventing 
interstate trade in filled milk; a bill for the promotion of trade 
with Ghina; and a bill allowing soldiers’ widows credit for time 
of husbands’ service on homestead entries. 

These, with more than 200 other bills of public or private 
nature, have constituted the work of the Congress. The grist 
of the legislative mill has amounted to a consideration of over 
two bills a day upon the average. A Congress should stand 
upon its record, and this Republican Congress is glad to stand 
upon its record thus far made. Its achievements have been 
constructive and far-reaching and it has dealt with funda- 
mentals. i 

The other day I saw hewn in stone on a public building in 
Washington this axiomatic truth, “ The farm—best home of the 
family—main source of national wealth—foundation of civilized 
society—the natural providence,” and as we now contemplate 
the work thus far of the Republican administration and the 
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Republican Congress and by the use of that axiom as a measur- 
ing rod judge its labors, I feel confident that the people of this 
land will see with clearness that those now in charge of gov- 
ernmental affairs have been sound in their policies and their 
legislation, and have well started upon a safe highway to our 
Nation’s honor and prosperity. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Mann, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee had had under consideration the pill (S. 3396) creating 
the positions of Second Assistant Secretary and private sec- 
retary in the Department of Labor, and had directed him to 
report the same back with the recommendation that the bill do 
pass. 

The SPEAKER. The previous question is ordered by the 
rule. The question is on the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Raker) there were—ayes 86, noes 16. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California makes the. 


point that no quorum is present. Evidently there is no quorum 
present. The Doorkeéper will close the doors, the Sergeant at 
= will bring in the absentees, and the Clerk will call the 
roll 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 180, nays 68, 
answered “present” 1, not voting 181, as follows: 
YEAS—180. 


Kline, N. Y. Quin 
Kline, Pa. Radcliffe 
Knutson Ramseyer 
Kreider Ransley 
Lampert Reece 
Lea, ewe Rhodes 
Lee, N. Y. 


Ricketts 
Lehibach Riddick 
Lineberger Rodenberg 
Little Rose 


London Rossdale 


Ackerman 
Ansorge 
Anthony 
Appleby 
Atkeson 
Bacharach 


Faust 
Favrot 
Fenn 


Fitzgerald 
Fordney 
Foster 
Free 
Freeman 
French 


Barbour 


Begg 
Benham 
Bird 
Blakeney 


Bland, Ind. 
Blanton 
Brennan 
Britten 
Brooks, Ill. 
Brooks, Pa. 
Buchanan 
Burroughs 
Burtness 
faxeeel. Kans, 
Cantril 

Seeme 
Chalmers 
Chandler, N. Y. 
Chandler, Okla. 
Christo! yherson 
Clark, 

Clarke, x . . 
Classon 

Clouse 


Cooper, Ohio 
Copley 
Coughlin 
cp 

Davis, Minn. 
Deal 


Dent sey 
Dickinson 
penee 
rew 
Deieer” 
Dunn 
Ellis 


NOT VOTING—181. 


Fu 
Garrett, Tenn. 
Garrett, Tex. 
ilbert 
Goldsborough 
Gould 
Graham, Pa. 
Green, Iowa 
Greene, Mass. 
Greene, Vt. 
Griest 
Harrison 
Hawle 
Herric’ 
Hersey 
Hicks 
Hooker 
Hukriede 
Humphreys 
Husted 
Ireland 
Jefferis, Nebr. 
Johnson, Ky. 
Johnson, Miss. 
Kahn 
Kearns 
Kiess 
Kindred 
Kinkaid 
Kitchin 
Kleczka 
Knight 
Kunz 
Langley 
Larson, Minn. 
Lawrence 
Layton 
Lazaro 
Leatherwood 


Lee, Ga. 
Linthicum 


So the bill was passed. 


The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
On the vote: 


Logan 
Longworth 
Luce 
Luhring 


on 
cArthur 
McClintic 


Montoya 
Moore, Va, 
Morin 
Nelson, A. P. 
Nelson, J. M. 


Newton, Minn. 


Nolan 
Norton 
O’Connor 
Osborne 
Overstreet 
Padgett 
Paige 
Parks, Ark. 


Patterson, Mo. 


Petersen 
Porter 
Pringey 
Rainey, Ala. 
Rainey, Il. 
Rayburn 
Reber 

Reed, N. Y. 
Riordan 
Roach 
Robertson 
Robsion 
Rosenbloom 
Rouse 
Rucker 
Ryan 
Sabath 


JUNE 380, 


Sanders, Ind, 
Sanders, N. Y. 
Scott, Mich. 
Shelton 
Shreve 
Sinclair 
Sisson 
Slemp 
Snyder 
Stafford 
Stedman’ 
Steenerson 
Stevenson 
Stiness 
Stoll 
Strong, Pa. 
Sullivan 
Summers, Wash. 
Sumners, Tex. 
Swank 
Taylor, Ark. 
Ten thick Tenn, 
en ck 
Thomas 
Tilson 
Treadway 
Tyson 
Vare 
Walters 
Ward, N. Y. 
Ward, N. G 


Woods, Va. 
Wurzbach 
Yates 
Young 


Mr. Rainey of Illinois (for) with Mr. Thomas (against). 
Mr. Kunz (for) with Mr. Johnson of Mississippi (against). 
Mr. Cooper of Ohio (for) with Mr. 


(against). 


Garrett of Texas 


Boies 

Bond 
Bowers 
Brown, Tenn. 
Browne, Wis. 
Burdick 
Burke 
Burton 
Butler 

Cable 
Campbell, Pa, 
Carew 
Chindblom 
Clague 

Cole, Iowa 
Cole, Ohio 
Connolly, Pa. 
Cooper, Wis. 
Crago 
Crowther 
Cullen 

Curry 

Dale 
Dallinger 
Darrow 
Denison 
Dowell 
Dunbar 
Dupré 

Dyer 
Edmonds 
Elliott 
Fairchild 
Fairfield 


Almon 


Andrews, Nebr. 


Aswell 

Bell 

Bland, Va. 
Bowling 
Box 

Brand 
Briggs 
Bulwinkle 
Byrnes, 8. C. 
Byrns, Tenn. 
Collier 
Collins 
Connally, Tex. 
Cramton 
Davis, Tenn. 


Frothingham 
Fuller 

Gahn 
Gallivan 
Gernerd 
Glynn 
Gorman 
Graham, III. 
Griffin 
Hadley 
Hardy, Colo. 
Haugen 
Hawes 
Hayden 
Hays 

Henry 
Hickey 

Hill 

Himes 


Hutchinson 


Johnson, 8S. Dak. 
Johnson, Wash. 


Jones, Pa. 
Keller 
Kelley, Mich. 
Kelly, Pa. 
Kendali 
Kennedy 
Ketcham 
King 
Kirkpatrick 
Kissel 


McCormick 
McFadden 
McKenzie 


Schall 
Scott, Tenn. 


Shaw 
McLaughlin, Mich.Siegel 
McLaughlin, Nebr.Sinnott 


McLaughlin, Pa. 


McPherson 
MacGregor 
Magee 
Mann 
Mapes 
Mead 
Michener 
Mills 
Millspaugh 
ell 
Moore, III. 
Moore, Ohio 
Moores, Ind. 
Morgan 
Mott 
Mudd 
Murphy 
Nelson, Me. 
Newton, Mo. 
O’Brien 
Ogden 
oO 


1p 
Parker, N. J. 
Parker, N. Y. 


Patterson, N. J. 


Perkins 
Perlman 
Purnell 


NAYS—68. 


Dominick 
Doughton 
Echols 
Fisher 
Garner 
Gensman 
Goodykoontz 
Hammer 
aoe rdy, Tex. 


H Soa 
Hudspeth 
Jacoway 
James 
Jeffers, Ala. 
Jones, Tex. 
Kincheloe 


Kopp 
Kraus 
Lanham 
Lankford 
Larsen, Ga. 
Lowre 
McDuffie 
Madden 
Montague 
Oldfiel 
Oliver 
Park, Ga, 
Pou 

Raker 
Rankin 
Reed, W. Va. 
Rogers 


ANSWERED “ PRESENT” 
Cannon 


Smith, Idaho 
Smith, Mich. 
Snell 
Speaks 
Sproul 
Stephens 
Strong, Kans. 
Sweet 
“Swing . 
Tague 
Taylor, N. J. 
Temple 
Thompson 
Timberlake 
Tincher 
Towner 
Upshaw 
Vaile 
Vestal 


Volstead 
Watson 
Wheeler 
Williams, Il. 
Williamson 
Woodyard 
Wyant 
Zihliman 


Sanders, Tex. 
Sandlin 
Sears 
Smithwick 
Steagall 
Taylor, Colo, 
Tillman 
Tinkham 
Tucker 
Underhill 
Vinson 
Walsh 
Weaver 


Williams, Tex. 
Wi 


Mr. Shreve (for) with Mr. Carter (against). 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr. 


White of Maine (for) with Mr. Buchanan (against), 
Riordan (for) with Mr. Black (against). 

Sullivan (for) with Mr. Stevenson (against). 
Kindred (for) with Mr. Stoll (against). 

Sabath (for) with Mr. Driver (against). 

Focht (for) with Mr. Drewry (against). 


Until further notice: 


Mr. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Leatherwood with Mr. Garrett of Tennessee. 
Langley with Mr. Clark of Florida. 
Treadway with Mr. Cockran. 

Funk with Mr. Wilson. 

Lawrencé with Mr. Sumners of Texas. 
Reed of New York with Mr. Barkley. 
Summers of Washington with Mr. Kitchin, 
Codd with Mr. Swank. 

Davis of Minnesota with Mr. Moore of Virginia. 
Winslow with Mr. Deal. 

Kahn with Mr. Cantrell. 

Burtness with Mr. Lazaro. 

Beck with Mr. Ten Eyck. 

Brennan with Mr. Drane. 

Dickinson with Mr. Johnson of Kentucky. 
Knight with Mr. O’Connor. 


. Evans with Mr. Woods of Virginia. 

. Sanders of Indiana with Mr. Tyson. 
. A. P. Nelson with Mr. Crisp. 

. Frear with Mr. Padgett. 


’ Greene of Massachusetts with Mr. Lyon. 
. Maloney with Mr. Overstreet. 

. Brooks of Illinois with Mr. Rayburn. 

. Layton with Mr. Martin. 

. Griest with Mr. Lee of Georgia. 


. Michaelson with Mr. Gilbert. 


. Yates with Mr. Bankhead. 

. Sinclair with Mr. Hooker. 

. Clarke of New York with Mr. McSwain. 
. Hicks with Mr. Parks of Arkansas. 

. Kearns with Mr. Mansfield, 


Colton with Mr. Goldsborough. 


Mr. Luce with Mr. Harrison. 


Mr. 


Osborne with Mr. Stedman 


























Mr. Webster’ with Mr, Linthicum 

Mt. Woods of Indiana: with Mr: Sisson. 

Mr. Stiness« with Mr: McClintie, 

Mr. Hukriede with Mr; Rucker: 

Mr, Larson of’ Minnesota with:Mr, Blanton: 

Mt. Robsiom with Mr. Wise. 

Mr,’ Taylorvof ‘Tennessee with Mr; Taylor of Arkansas 

Mr. Sttong of “Pennsylvania: with: Mr, Lyon: 

Mr, Nolam with Mr, Pulmer: 

Mr, Kiess: with Mr; Ward of: North: Carolina, 

Mr; Paige with Mr. Fields. 

Mr. Ellis with: Mr; Humphreys. 

Mr: Patterson. of! Missouri! with: Mr. Rainey of Alabama, 

The result of ‘the vote was announced: as above: recorded: 

A quorum being present, the doors: were opened. 

On motion of Mtr ZiHIMAN; a naotion to reconsider: the» vote 
by: which the ‘bill'was: passed was laid onthe table: 

The bill’ H. Rz 11155). of simthar:title, was ordered ito lie: on: 
the table: 

NATIOWAL HOME: FOR: THE JEWISH . PEOPLE; 


Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, I submit the following privileged 
report from the Committee on Rules, which I send to the desk 
and ask to have read, 

The Clerk read as.foltows : 

House Resolution, 360 (Rept. No, 1172). 

esolved, That upon the adoption of this. resolution it shalt be in 
ones ree tle Committee on Foreign Affairs to-call up for-consideration 
the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 32), being:a joint resalutiom favoring» 
the establishment jin. Palestine of a national home for the. Jewish. people. 

That there. shall be not to exceed two, hours debate on said joint reso- 
‘lution, to be-controlied’ by the gentleman -frem NewYork, Mr: Frsa. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, the Committee on..Rules,, having 
this measure before it, decided upon one-hour of general debate. 
Tiere is a general desife to expedite matters... The purpose of 
the resolution. is well. understood, having, been considered. in 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. I therefore offer the follow- 

|ing amendment, which IT send to the desk, 

The Clerk.read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Fass: Line 5, 
strike out the remainder of the paragraph 

Mr, FESS: Mr, Speaker, this. strikes.ouwt all, provision, for 
general debate. [Applause.] ; 

Mr; WALSH... Mr. Speaker, will. the gentleman. yield? 

Mr. KRESS. Yes: 

Mr: WALSH.. Dees.that contemplate also. shutting. out. de- 
bate-on any; amendment? ' 

Mr. FESS. It does not; this.is general debate, 

The SPEAKER. The question is.on agreeing,to the amend- 
jment. 

The amendment: was, agreed te. 

Mr. FESS: Mr Speaker; [' move: the previous question. on 
the resolution. 

The previous question: was; ordereth. 

The SPEAKER: The. question is: on 
lution. 

The resolution was agreed.to. . 

Mr: FISH; Mr; Speaker; li cull up House: Joint Resolution 
822, which. I send to the desk and ask.to lave read. 

The Clerk readias follows : 

House: joint: resolutiom favoring» the estabiishment| im Palestine of. a 
national home, for, the Jewish,.people, 

Whereas, the Jewish people: have for, many centuries. believed in. and 
yearned for the rebuilding of their aneient homeland; and 

Whereas: owing to: the outcome of the. World War and: their part 
therein the Jewish people are, te be enabled to re-create, and | reouganize 
a,national home..in the land of their. fathers, which will give to, the 
Honse. of Israel its. long-denied eroreeny to reestablish a fruitful 
Jewish life and culture in the ancient: Jewish land: Therefore*be it 

Resolved, etc., That the United States of America favors: the-estab- 
lishment’ in, Palestine. of a national home for the Jéwish people, it 
being, clearly understood ‘that he shalt be done which may: preju- 
dice. the civil and religious rights of Christian and ‘all'‘other non-Jewish 
communities in. Palestine, and that the holy places: and religious -build- 
ings and sites.in Palestine shall be adequately: protected, 

Mr. FISH: Mr. Speaker, this resobation favors, the establish: 
ment in, Palestine of a national home for the Jewish. people 
and ig: based on, justice. and; humanity. It has. beer .given, full 
consideration: in the Committee: on: Foreign. Affairs: and: that 

committee has reported it out! practically unanimously, It is 
almost; similar in, wording, to, a, resolution. passed a.month ago 
in the-other branch of: the legislative body. The only. difference 
is. that we changed’ the word “the” to the word “a,”’so that 
instead; of its. reading, “‘ the. national. home.” it: reads.“ a. na- 
tional ‘home?’ The House-has had this matter, under: considera- 
tion. for. the past. week and! Members are familiar with the con- 
tents. of the resolution. The. passage.of this. resolution, does 
not commit us to an entangling alliance: or: to: any’ obligation 
to.use military or naval force or the expenditure: of any money, 






after the word.‘ paopie,” 


agreeing to the rese- 
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Itris:merely: an expr 
tude in estabHshing in. Palestine a: refuge for: the persecuted 
Jews; of. the. world. where: they can. develop their, own: culture, 
law, and ideals in the ancient land of their fathers, given: by 
Jehovah to Abraham’ and‘ consecrated: in the hearts of the 
Jewish people.as; the. birthplace of their. traditions, 





















ofiour sympathetic and favorable atti- 


This resolution has nothing to do with the League of Nations 
or-the- mandatory power under the league. We are not a party 


to,the league, and it. would, be a.piece of: impertinence for us 


to attempt to dictate to the membership of the league. Those» 
who arefor or against: the league, reservationists: and’ irrecon- 
cilables all alike, can support this resolution with equal.fervor, 
as iti expresses the moral encouragement: of: the Congress.of the 
United. Statesto a: project. already indorsed’ by: Great: Britain, 
France, Italy, Japan,.and other, great nations. 

I append: hereto .a:.copy: of House: Joint: Resolution 322: and 
a ‘copy of the report. 


Joint resolution favoring, the establishment in Palestine of a national 
home for the Jewish people. 


Whereas: the Jewish le haverfor: many centuries believed in and 
yearned for the rebuil of: their. ancient homeland; and 

Whereas, owing: to the outcome of) the World» War and their part 
therein, the. Jewish: people are»to bevenabled ‘to re-create and reorganize. 
a national home. in.the land of, their. fathers, which, will give to. the 
House of Israel: its long-denied opportunity to reestablish a fruitful 
Jewish’ life.and ‘culture in the: aneient/ Jewish land: Therefore be it 

Resolved, etc., That the United States.of America, favors; the estab- 
lishment in Palestine of a national home. for; the Jewish, people, it 
being clearly understood that ‘nothing shal? be done which may preju- 
dice. the. civit and: religious’ rights-.of Christian and al other: non- 
Jewish communities in Palestine, and that: the-holy places and religious 
buildings and sites in Palestine shall be adequately, protected, 


— 


{Report No. 1038, House of Representatives, Sixty-seventh. Congress, 
second session-] 

The Comorittee on Foreign Affairs, to whom was referred House 
Joint Resolution No. 322, favoring the) establishment’ in. Palestine of. a 
Rational, home tor the; Jewish: people, having, considered. the same, 
pe favorubly thereon, with the recommendation that the resolution 

oO pass. 

This report expresses our moral imterest im and our’ favorable atti- 
tude toward the establishment in: Palestine: of;a national home for the 
Jewish peovie. It commits us to no, foreign. obligation or entangle- 
ment. The protection of'the holy places is caref provided for, as 
well as the rights of Obristian and ‘all non-Jewish communities, re 
(is a strong religious, and humanitarian appeal in this recognition ac- 
corded to the Jewish people that s.. beyond its purely. material 
aspects and the discharge of’ such obligations assumed by the allied 
jgovernments as- expressed in the Balfour declaration of November 2, 
1947, which: bas;; bee, indonsed: by» France, Italy, Japan, and other 


nations, 

The Jews of America are profoundly interested in establishing a 
lnational home-in’ the-ancient'land*for theit raee. Indeed, this. is the 
ideas; oi); the, Jewish peeple everywhere, for, despite, their dispersion 
‘Palestine has, been, the, object. of their veneration since they were ex- 
pelled by the Romans. for; geuerattons they have prayed’ for the 
rerurn te Zion, During the past:century this prayer has-assumed prac- 
tical form. 

Palestine, the ancient homeland of the Jew, is to- a.comparatively 
sterile country, due to the wanton and deplorable policy of desolation 
systematically carried out by-its: rulers, the Turks, for: many centuries. 
What: was, once, the, country, of; milk and: honey, has. become, through 
misrule and Oppression a (levastated and .sparsely, settled land, 

Jewish colonization began in» Palestine over 40 years ago. In 1897 
Theodor Herzi, the founder of) the modern: Zionist movement; estab- 
lished, am, organization for, the: purpose. of securing legal recognition of 
the Jewish right in Palestine, and began the practical. work of settling 
the land. A great deal of labor-and ‘effort has been put into Palestine 
by: Jews. They have: established 72’ flourishing colonies: on a soil 
which, begore they, reclaimed it, was.merely sand, stene, and: swamp, 
With the investment of Jewish capital and labor part of. this land has 
been transformed:inte beautiful gardens that ev the admiration - of 
visiters to the Holy. Land. ‘They have created and maintain a modern 
school. system, and laid, the foundations of a national Jewish university 
in, Jerusalem.. They have introduced’ modern sanitation, opened hos- 
pitats and clinies, and ‘founded many industries. Banks have been es- 
tablished to provide credit for the smaller trade and business man, 
They. are, Row, prepared. to. develop, :a_plam, for, harnessing, the. water 
power of the Jordan Riyer, which will’ provide Palestine with ample 
electric. light and power for a- large-industrial development. 

In this work; ofr regeneratingya land that» has become, desolate and 
waste through, governmental oppression, the Jews of America haye par- 
ticipated to a large and generous extent, maintaining the American 
Zionese Medical Unit and making large contributions: to the purchase 
of land and fex:the creatiom,ot£ credit: institutions, 

We, of America..should be glad to. give,our moral support to a project 
which is based upon justice and. humanity. To give this recognition 
to so laudable: am: endéaver of'a people seeking to create a haven of 
refuge: for the oppressed amd: homeless oftheir race is to .act in, conso- 
nance with the loftiest American ideals. The Jews-have suffered greatly 
during the war. There are now countless thousands of*innocent mem- 
bers of the Jewish: raee im. Poland, Galicia, Russia, Hungary, Ukraine, 
and Rumania whe: haye)been utterly ruined and for. whom there: is..no 
place in the lands where they, had formerly lived. The World, War haa 
overwhelmed them. They are seeking a home where, with the generous 
help of their brethrem of other lands who are. in more comfortable 

circumstances, they may, re-create, their own. forms .of: lite and realize 


r, ideals, 
toene hope of’a return of the Jéwish people to Ziom has had the good 
wishes. of our foremost’ American statesmen, President’ Woodrow 
Wilson, in a letter dated August $1, 1918, wrote as follows: 

“T welcome an. opportunity to, express.the satisfaction I have felt. in 
the progress of the Zionese movement in the United States and in the 
allted countries: since: the: declaration of Mr. Balfour, om behalf:of the 
British. Government, of: Great, Britain’s approval. of the. establishment 
in. Palestine of a nafienal home for, the Jewish, people. and his promise 
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oul best endeavors to facilitate 
net Oe of that object, with the” a rage a My ae 
e and religi “ 
ie te Palestine, oF the rights and political status enjoyed by Jews 
n incient Harding on June 1, 1921, expressed his friendly interest 
in and for the Zionist movement, and said: 

“Tt is impossible for one who has studied at all the services of the 
Hebrew people to avoid the faith that they will one day be restored to 
their historic national home and there enter on a new and yet greater 
phase of their contribution to the advance of humanity.” 

Again, on May 11, 1922, President Harding wrote to a Zionist com- 
mre am very glad to express my approval and hearty sympathy for 
the effort of the Palestine Foundation Fund in behalf of the restora- 
tion of Palestine as a homeland for the Jewish people. I have always 
viewed with an interest, which I think is quite as much practical as 
sentimental, the proposal for the rehabilitation of Palestine, and I 
hope the effort now being carried on in this and other countries in this 
behalf may meet with the fullest measure of success.” 

Leaders of the Jewish people here and abroad, who have studied 
Jewish conditions and needs and are thoroughly familiar with the 

roblems of Jewish life, anticipate the eventual creation of an en- 
Tishtened state which shall be a center of Jewish culture, a blessing 
to humanity and to the Jewish race in that ancient land which was 
given by Jehovah to Abraham, and which is consecrated in all Jewish 
hearts as the birthplace of their traditions and ideals. The realiza- 
tion of this hope should be given the moral encouragement of the 
American people speaking through their Representatives in Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York moves the 
previous question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, and was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the pre- 
amble. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the reso- 
lution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. FisH, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the resolution was agreed to was laid on the table. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on this resolution, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, this resolution gives expres- 
sion to sentiments of justice and humanity which are in per- 
fect harmony with the great traditions of our country. It is 
clearly understood that nothing shall be done which may 
prejudice the civil and religious rights of Christian and all 
other non-Jewish communities in Palestine, and that the holy 
places and religious buildings and sites in Palestine shall be 
adequately protected. The hope of being restored to the land 
of their forefathers was never forsaken by the Jewish people, 
a hope which was sanctified throughout the ages by the tears 
and blood of the martyr of humanity—the Jew. 

Let it not be forgotten that during the 2,000 years of Hebrew 
occupation of Palestine the land was coveted by all ambitious 
conquerors as a land of flowing milk and honey. After the 
destruction of the second Jewish commonwealth by the legions 
of Titus the land became more and more barren, laid waste by 
the sword, famine, plagues, and the sweeping sands of the 
desert. Nevertheless Jewish emigration into the Holy Land 
was never interrupted. The poet Judah Halevi left prosperous 
Spain for desolate Judea, meeting death in the attainment of 
his ideal. 

Half a century ago the modern Zionist movement made its 
appearance. It was endowed with a “King Midas touch,” 
turning into gold everything it attempted in Palestine. In 
spite of a hostile and indolent Turkish Government it suc- 
ceeded in building up 50 model colonies, which are regarded by 
the veterans of Allenby as veritable oases in a desert of gen- 
eral stagnation and slothfulness. Only self-sacrifice of heroes 
could accomplish this result. The ambitious pan-Germans, 
headed by the Kaiser, lavished millions on their settlements 
- in Palestine and failed. Just before the final collapse of the 
Central Powers the largest of the German colonies was sold to 
the highest bidder, the Jewish people. I can only mention cur- 
sorily the most efficient system of elementary and secondary 
schools which the Zionists established there and their having 
recently laid the foundation for a Hebrew university on the 
Mount of Olives, to which a critic like George Brandes and a 
philosopher like Henri Bergson have offered their inestimable 
services. 

The geniuses of world imperialism—Alexander, Cesar, and 
Napoleon—divined the réle of Palestine as the gateway between 
the Orient and the Occident and always regarded the Jews 
as the natural gatekeepers. The Hebrew people, originating 
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in the east and living in the west, possess the mystic heart of 
the oriental and the critical mind of the west European. The 
symphonic union of these two qualities mignt still “put it 
over” our dear Kipling, who standardized the phrase that 
“East is east” and “ West is west.” The gulf will be bridged, 

The Jews in Burope are oppressed both physically and 
spiritually. The Slavs massacre them, the Huns bar their 
children from their schools and generally boycott them in social 
life. While some contented Jews in America ride their electric 
limousines to the luxurious temple, the charred bodies of their 
unfortunate brethren in Galicia lie buried under the ruins of 
the burned synagogues of Lemberg and Cracow. : 

Palestine, to be sure, will not harbor all the Jews of Russia 
and Poland, but it will remove from them the stigma and the 
accompanying suffering of a homeless wanderer. 

When anyone says that millions of Jews are opposed to 
Zionism, he forgets that, after all, we have only a few million 
Jews in all the world, and the fact is that the traditional Jewry 
is nearly unanimous in support of Zionism, and even mem- 
bers of the so-called reform group are rapidly and surely enter- 
ing its ranks. 

America’s sympathy, as expressed through this resolution, 
will be a source of encouragement to the Jewish people in 
their struggle to repatriate themselves to the land from which 
they were exiled by force. There in Palestine we shall see in 
evidence concrete expressions of the prophetic ideals of Juda- 
ism—the ideals of justice, peace, and equality to all children 
of man regardless of race or creed. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
Members may be given five legislative days within which to 
extend their remarks in the Recorp on this resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there cbjection? 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker; reserving the right to object, 
of course it will be just an extension of remarks? 

The SPEAKER. It can not be in any other way. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. . 

The extension of remarks referred to are here printed in full 
as follows: 

Mr. APPLEBY. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp I desire to make brief com- 
ment and express my views on House Joint Resolution 322, now 
pending before the House, favoring the establishment in Pales- 
tine of a national home for the Jewish people. That we may 
have clearly before us the exact language of the proposed legis- 
lation I would like to preface my remarks by the insertion of 
the resolution, which reads as follows: 

Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 183) favoring the establishment in Pales- 
tine of a national home for the Jewish people. 


Whereas the Jewish people have for many centuries believed in and 
yearned for the rebuilding of their ancient homeland; and 

Whereas, owing to the outcome of the World War and their part 
therein, the Jewish people are to be enabled to re-create and reorganize 
a national home in the land of their fathers, which will give to the 
House of Israel its long-denied opportunity to reestablish a fruitful 
Jewish life and culture in the ancient Jewish land: Therefore be it 

Resolved, etc., That the United States of America favors the estab- 
lishment in Pale tine of a national home for the Jewish people, it 
being clearly understood that nothing shall be done which may preju- 
dice the civil and religious rights of Christian and all other non- 
Jewish communities in Palestine, and that the holy places and religious 
buildings and sites in Palestine shall be adequately protected. 


Hearings covering four days were given on the resolution by 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, and many witnesses appeared 
offering arguments for and against the legislation. In submit- 
ting the resolution to the House with a favorable recommenda- 
tion for its passage the committee stated: 


This pepert expresses our moral interest in and our favorable attitude 
toward the establishment in Palestine of a national home for the 
Jewish people. It commits us to no foreign obligation or entangle- 
ment, he protection of the holy places is carefully provided for, as 
well as the rights of Christian and all non-Jewish communities. There 
is a strong religious and humanitarian appeal in this recognition ac- 
corded to the Jewish people that goss beyond its purely material 
aspects and the discharge of such obligations assumed by the allied 
Governments as expressed in the Balfour declaration of November 2, 
Ler which has been indorsed by France, Italy, Japan, and other 
nations. 

The Jews of America are profoundly interested in establishing a na- 
tional home in the ancient ‘and for their race. Indeed, this is the ideal 
of the Jewish soy everywhere, for despite their dispersion, Palestine 
has been the object of their veneration since they were expelled by the 
Romans. For generations they have prayed for the return to Zion, 
During the past century this prayer has assumed practical form. 

Palestine, the ancient homeland of the Jews 
tively sterile country, due to the wanton and deplorable policy of 
desolation systematically carried out by its rulers, the Turks, for any 
centuries. hat was once the country of milk and honey has become, 
through misrule and oppression, a devastated and sparsely settled land, 

Jewish colonization began in Palestine over 40 years ago. In 1897 
Theodor Herzl, the founder of the modern Zionist movement, estab- 
lished an po pe rey for the purpose of securing legal recognition 
of the Jewish right in Palestine and began the practical work of 
settling the land. A great deal of labor and effort has been put into 
Palestine by Jews. ey have established 72 flourishing colonies on a 
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soil which, before they reclaimed it, was_merely sand, stone, and 
swamp. With the investment of Jewish capital and labor part of this 
land has been transformed into beautiful gardens that evoke the ad- 
miration of visitors to the Holy Land. % have created and main- 
tain a modern school system, and laid the foundations of a national 
Jewish university in Jerusalem. They have introduced modern sanita- 
tion, opened hospitals and clinics, and founded many industries. Banks 
have been established to provide credit for the smaller trade and busi- 
ness man. They are now R petgeped to develop a plan. for harnessin, 
the water power of the Jordan River, which w rovide Palestine wi 
ample electric light and power for a large industrial development. 

n this work of regenerating a land that has become desolate and 
waste through governmental oppression, the Jews of America have 
pextictpased to a large and generous extent, maintaining the American 

ionese Medical Unit and making large contributions to the purchase 
of land and for the creation of credit institutions. 

We of America should be glad to give our moral support to a project 
which is based upon justice and humanity. To give this recognition 
to so laudable an endeavor of a people seeking to create a haven of 
refuge for the oppressed and homeless of their race is to act in_con- 
sonance with the loftiest American ideals. The Jews have suffered 
greatly during the war. There are now countless thousands of inno- 
cent members of the Jewish race in Poland, Galicia, Russia, Hungary, 
Ukraine, and Rumania who have been utterly ruined and for whom 
there is no place in the lands where they had formerly lived. The 
World War has overwhelmed them. They are seeking a home where, 
with the generous help of their brethren of other lands who are in 
more comfortable circumstances, they may re-create their own forms 
of life and realize their ideals. 

The hope of a return of the Jewish people to Zion has had the good 
wishes of our foremost American statesmen. President Woodrow Wil- 
son, in a letter dated August 31, 1918, wrote as follows: 

“T welcome an opportunity to express the satisfaction I have felt 
in the prosreee of the Zionese movement in the United States and in 
the allied countries since the declaration of Mr. Balfour, on behalf 
of the British Government, of Great Britain’s approval of the estab- 
lishment in Palestine of a national home for the Jewish people and 
his promise that the British Government would use its best endeavors 
to facilitate the achievement of that object, with the understanding 
that nothing would be done to prejudice the civil and religious rights 
of non-Jewish people in Palestine or the rights and political status 
enjoyed by Jews in other countries.” : 

resident Harding on June 1, 1921, expressed his friendly interest 
in and for the Zionist movement, and said : 

“It is impossible for one who has studied at all the services of the 
Hebrew people to avoid the faith that they will one day be restored 
to their historic national home and there enter on a new and yet 
greater phase of their contribution to the advance of huinanity.” 

Again, on May 11, 1922, President Harding wrote to a Zionist 
committee : ‘ 

“T am very glad to express my approval and hearty sympathy for 
the effort of the Palestine Foundation Fund in behalf of the restora- 
tion of Palestine as a homeland for the Jewish people. I have always 
viewed with an interest, which I think is quite as much.practical as 
sentimental, the proposal for the rehabilitation of Palestine, and I 
hope the effort now being carried on in this and other countries in 
this behalf.may meet with the fullest measure of success.” 

Leaders of the Jewish people here and abroad, who have studied 
Jewish conditions and needs and are thoroughly familiar with the 

roblems of Jewish life, anticipate the eventual creation of an en- 
ightened state which shall be a center of Jewish culture, a blessing 
to humanity and to the Jewish race in that ancient land which was 
iven by Jehovah to Abraham, and which is consecrated in all Jewish 
earts as the birthplace of their traditions and ideals. The realiza- 
tion of this hope should be given the moral encouragement of the 
American people speaking through their Representatives in Congress. 


Many Jews reside in the third congressional district of New 
Jersey. As their Representative in Congress I was naturally 
much interested in this legislation. It was my privilege and 
pleasure to attend the hearings. Following closely the testi- 
mony submitted, I am frank to say there were many arguments 
presented in favor of the resolution which appealed to me 
strongly. Palestine of to-day, the land we now know as Pales- 
tine, was peopled by the Jews from the dawn of history until 
the Roman era. It is the ancestral homeland of the Jewish 
people. They were driven from it by force by the relentless 
Roman military machine and for centuries prevented from re- 
turning. At different periods various alien people succeeded 
them, but the Jewish race had left an indelible impress upon 
the land. To-day it is a Jewish country. Every name, every 
landmark, every monument, and every trace of whatever civili- 
zation remaining there is still Jewish. And it has ever since 
remained a hope, a longing, as expressed in their prayers for 
these nearly 2,000 years. No other people has ever claimed 
Palestine as their national home. No other people has ever 
shown an aptitude or indicated a genuine desire to make it 
their homeland. ‘The land has been ruled by foreigners. Only 
since the beginning of the modern Zionist effort may it be said 
that a creative, cultural, and economic force has entered Pales- 
tine. The Jewish Nation was forced from its natural home. It 
did not go because it wanted to. A perusal of Jewish history, 
a reading of Josephus, will convince the most skeptical that the 
grandest fight that was ever put up against an enemy was put 
up by the Jew. He never thought of leaving Palestine. But he 
was driven out. But did he, when driven out, give up his hope 
of getting back? Jewish history and Jewish literature give the 
answer to that question. The Jew even has a fast day devoted 
to the day of destruction of the Jewish homeland. Never 
throughout history did they give up hope of returning there. 
IT am told that 90 per cent of the Jews to-day are praying for 
the return of the Jewish people to its own home, The best 
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minds among them believe in the necessity of reestablishing the 
Jewish land. To my mind there is something prophetic in the 
fact that during the ages no other nation has taken over Pales- 
tine and held it in the sense of a homeland; and there is some- 
thing providential in the fact that for 1,800 years it has re- 
mained in desolation as if waiting for the return of its people. 
In testifying before the committee a representative of the Zion- 
ist organization of America said: 

There are 14,000,000 Jews in the world. The fundamental question 
is that of what is to be done for a homeless ple of 14,000,000, 
whether they now enjoy a certain amount of liberty in one country 
at a certain time or not. There are 3,000,000 Jews in the United 
States, but the World War comes along and destroys the very founda- 
tions of life of 8,000,000 of them in other countries, and these 8,000,000 
are entitled to justice and right dealing in view of the fact that this 
war was fought for certain ideals, and certain readjustments are being 
made, certain nations being set up that did not have a ghost of a 
chance two years before the war to set themselves up without assist- 
ance; certain nations have been set up on credit of the American Gov- 
ernment; certain nations have been put into position where they have 
control of millions and millions of ple, because it was felt that that 
was the right thing to do. And here are 14,000,000 Jews, with the 
very foundations of their lives removed, who find themselves in such a 
predicament that they appeal to the conscience of the world for a 
haven of refuge. They are absolutely without the means of reviving 
themselves without this assistance. We speak to the enlightened na- 
tions, “Give us this haven of refuge; we go in there with no inten- 
tion of oppressing anybody or > a away from a. what they 
have or taking away from any individual the rights, the religious 
liberties, or civil liberties which they have.” 


One of the greatest sources of pride of an American-born 
citizen is to hold aloft the land of his birth. The oft-repeated 
refrain of the poet— 

Breathes there a man with soul so dead, 

Who ne’er unto himself has said, 

This is my own, my native land ?7— 
is but an outburst from one of the deepest wells of the human 
heart. And for the Jewish race, which gave Christianity to 
the world and brought to civilization its highest and noblest 
inspiration; a race which embraces some of our greatest bank- 
ers, merchants, lawyers, educators, and leaders in every line 
of the world’s activities, to be longer denied a country which 
they can call their own is a humiliation too deep for the pride 
of an American. Fellow Members, the resolution before you 
embodies the faith of the Jewish people and gives expression 
to a longing which has never forsaken them. It should be the 
privilege of the House of Representatives to pass this resolu- 
tion. It should be the privilege of any Christian nation to 
help make the cradle of Christianity again the center of civil- 
ization instead of permitting it to remain a land of devastation 
and epidemics, which it has now been for centuries. I believe 
the House in considering this matter should not consider it 
purely as if they were economists trying to decide whether this 
is a good thing for the Jewish people to do, but consider it as 
an expression of the sentiment and feelings and ideals of the 
Jewish people, of the soul of the Jewish people for generations. 
Any nation which attaches itself to this act of redemption of 
the Jewish land is a party to an epochal event in Jewish his- 
tory. The adoption of this resolution will be a source of 
strength and inspiration to us and will be in harmony with the 
great ideals and traditions of the American people. 

The extension of remarks referred to are here printed in full 
as follows: 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. Speaker, this resolution contains a mes- 
sage of good will to Jewish citizens of the world. More im- 
portant still, it is by indirection a national reply to the spirit 
of intolerance which unfortunately is developing in our own 
country. 

I vote for the resolution most whole-heartedly, because it 
must show to the bigoted and narrow intolerant that the great 
American people do not indorse their activities. 

The foe of religious liberty has always been intolerance, 
sometimes disguised but always the same. It rises for brief 
periods to considerable strength, but always falls back to its 
obscure cave of bigotry before the enlightened criticism of good 
citizenship. 

Our danger will not come from a change in our laws, but 
from an intolerant spirit which would evade the established 
law and by indirection do those things which the law prohibits. 

The friend of religious liberty is not concerned with the 
difference between creeds, nor, in fact, with the difference 
between faith and unbelief. Nor can he be satisfied alone 
with the political separation of church and state. He must 
oppose the invisible government, the secret cabal, or the political 
movement which attempt to do indirectly the thing which is 
prohibited by law. 

The honest friend of religious freedom can not without pro- 
test permit any man’s creed to be made the subject of persecu- 
tion or the sole measure of his fitness for public office, 
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We can not lose: religious freedom without losing civil free- 
dom, so both must be guarded by zealous: citizens. 

The American Catholic, the American Protestant, and the 
American Jew must stand united in firm opposition to any 
intolerant mevement which deprives: any creed of the fullest 
freedom and equal rights under the law or curtails personal 
liberty of conscience or religion: 

The extension of remarks referred: to are here printed in: full 
as follews: 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. Mr. Speaker, as: an intro- 
duction to my speech I desire to read House Joint Resolution 


oy. 


mms 


Joint resolution favoring the establishment in Palestine of a national 
home for the Jewish people: 


Whereas the Jewish. people have for many. centuries. believed in and 
yearned for the rebuilding of their ancient homeland; and 

Whereas owing. to the outcome. of the World War and their part 
therein, the Jewish people are to. be enabled to re-create and reorganize 
a national home in the land. of their fathers, which will give to the 
House of Israel: its long-denied. opportunity to reestablish a_ fruitful 
Jewish. life and culture im the ancient Jewish land: Therefore be it 

Resolved, etc., That the United States of America favors the estab- 
lishment in Palestine of a national home for the Jewish people, it 
being clearly understood that nothing. shall be done which may preju- 
dice the civil and religious rights. of Christian and, all other non- 
Jewish communities in Palestine, and that the holy ape and re- 
ligious buildings and sites.in Palestine shall be adequately protected. 

Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of the pending resolution and shall 
vote for its passage because it embodies the highest and noblest 
ideals of liberty, humanity, and civilization. 

It is a similar resolution to the one already unanimously 
passed by the United States Senate, and congressional action 
in this matter is entirely consonant with the spirit of our free 
institutions and with our oft-repeated official proclamations of 
national sympathy with the hopes and aspirations of struggling 
races. for freedom and independence. 

This. resolution does not. propose to involve our country in 
any. fereign entanglements or to bind us by any financial obli- 
gations whatseever.. It simply expresses our sympathy, as the 
representatives of a free people; with the national desires and 
aspivations fer a homeland in Palestine of a scattered and 
persecuted. race, whose contributions to the intellectual and 
spiritual wealth of the world have been unequaled by those of 
any other people. 

Our sense of justice and our sentiment of freedom alike 
should dictate the immediate passage of this resolution. 
National gratitude also demands. its. passage, for our country, 
like every other civilized nation on the globe, is under a heavy 
debt of gratitude to the Jews for their marvelous contributions 
to the uplift ef mankind and to. the civilization of the earth. 

Aside from the lofty inspiration and the rich heritage of 
Jewish genius in history,.of which we are the direct bene- 
ficiaries along with all the other races of mankind, Jewish 
sacred influences confront and surround each and all of us at 
all times and in all places—at the prayer meeting, in the 
Sunday school, in the church, in the cathedral, and in the 
synagogue. 

When the Chaplain offers prayer at each day’s opening of this 
House he invokes. upon its Members the benedictions of a 
Hebrew God: and the intercessions of a Hebrew Savior. 

The three great events of man’s existence are said to be: 
Birth, marriage, and death, The spiritual food, solace, and in- 
spiration of each of these great events are furnished by the 
Jew. The hallowing influence of Hebrew scriptures is invoked 
when infancy is christened into religious life. Jewish music, 
Mendelssohn’s wedding march, furnishes the entrancing ac- 
companiment when bride and bridegroom meet at the mar- 
riage altar to pledge eternal love and to be bound to the duties 
of wedded life by the obligations of Hebrew sacred law. And, 
lastly, at every open grave in Christendom is read the funeral 
sermon of St. Paul, a Jew. Thus the Jew goes with us from 
the cradle to the grave as our spiritual guide and savior. I 
respectfully submit that every sentiment of decent gratitude 
should prompt us to help him when we can, and never to per- 
secute him at any time. 

The gratitude that should prompt the adoption of this reso- 
lution is born not merely of the priceless legacy of spiritual 
hope, consolation, and assurance that he has bequeathed to us 
through the centuries. It springs, teo, from the contributions of 
the Jew to the liberties of the human race in every land and 
time, for the Jew has been the child of revolution and the 
friend of freedom in every age. 

The Mosaic commonweaith was theocratic im origin and char- 
acter but democratic in funetion and effeet. All the prophets 
of Israel were fearless champions of human rights: Isaiah 
and Jeremiah were the first great revolutionists of earth, 

Net only have the Jews been: friends of freedom im every age; 
the friends of freedem of every age-—Montesquiew and Mira- 
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bean, Cromwell and Macaulay, Cavour and Mazzini, and: Wash- 
ington—have been friends ef the Jews. What’ more fitting 
tribute, then, could be paid, what. finer; what more appropriate 
expression of appreciation could be offered by the Representa- 
tives of a free Nation than. to, vote this resolution of sympathy 
and encouragement. to the people of a race that has always, in 
Senate and in Parliament and upon the battle: field, been found 
camer among the champions of human freedom and of human 
r 

The project of founding a new Jewish commonwealth in 
Palestine is familiar to all readers of the daily press. The so- 
called Zionist movement has: many. ardent advocates and able 
supporters among Jews and gentiles throughout the earth. 
The overwhelming majority of the Jews of America, frour all 
that I can learn, are enthusiastically.in favor of it. 

The great world struggle has given a powerful impetus to the 
movement. Besides, the national idea and the religious self- 
consciousness of the Hebrew race in all ages have been seeds 
— ripening for such an event. It has been truly said 

a — 


since the destruction of the second temple by Titus, since the dispersion 
of the Jews throughout the world, this ancient people has not ceased to 
long fervently for a return, to. the lost land of their fathers. nor to 
entertain for it a determined hope. 


If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, 

Let my right hand forget her cunning ; 

Let my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth, 
If I remember thee not; 

If I prefer not Jerusalem 

Above my’ chief joy. (Psalm cxxxvil, 5, 6.) 

This plaintive and pathetic song was chanted in. Babylonian 
exile more than 2,000 years ago, and it finds to-day a sacred 
echo in the heart yearnings of every Zionist in the world: 

To high patriotic purposes and to deep-seated race feelings 
and impulses is added the religious: belief of millions of ortho- 
dox Jews that the time has come for the fulfillment: of divine 
prophecy and promise in the gathering of the children of Israel 
again into the aneient homeland, The foundation of this 
prophecy is found in Deuteronomy xxx: 


If any of thine be driven out unto the outmost parts of heaven, from 
thence will the Lord thy God gather thee, and from thence will he fetch 
thee: And the Lord thy God will bring thee into the land which th 
fathers possessed, and thou shalt possess it; and He will do thee go 
and multiply thee above thy fathers. 

And in Amos, ix, 14-15: 

And I will bring again the captivity of my people of Israel, and 
they shall build the waste cities and inhabit them; and they shall plant 
vineyards and drink the wine thereof; they shall also make gardens 
and eat the fruii of them, 

And I will plant them upon their land, and they shall no more be 
pame out of their land which.I have given them, saith the Lord, thy 

od, 


Patriotic pride, race impulse, and religious faith, fed and 
sustained by ancient prophecy and promise, are undoubtedly the 
great mainsprings of motive of the Zionist movement. Sub- 
sidiary and contributory to alk these things is without ques- 
tion the cumulative effect of Jewish persecution of every age 
from the ancient Egyptians to the anti-Semites and Jew baiters 
of modern times, 

Mr. Speaker, in all the history of prejudice the persecution 
of the Jew has no-parallel. Whether born of human wicked- 
ness or divine vengeance, Jewish persecution is the strangest of 
all historical phenomena. When and where it originated and 
what have been its intensifying and perpetuating causes are 
still subjects of grave doubt and speculative debate. In any 
case it represents one of the blackest. phases of human. life, 
for it invariably involves: all the elements of ignorance and big- 
otry, of cowardice and cruelty. I never hear any man engaging 
in wholesale slander of the Jewish race that I do not say to 
myself: You are either an ignoramus, a bigot, a coward, or all 
combined im one: Moreever, you are an ingrate of the meanest 
type, for you are the direct heir and beneficiary of all that the 
Jew has ever said or done to elevate and save mankind. 

To describe the horrors, and cruelties of Jewish persecution 
would be to narrate the history of the Jewish race during 2, 
years. Time does not permit and: the occasion does not demand 
such a narrative, I will only quote in this connection Rabbi 
Ben Hzra’s “Song of Death,” which gives. pathetic utterance 
to, the agonizing cry of his people of all ages to. the God of 
their fathers for protection and relief: 

By the torture prolonged from age. to. age, 

By the infamy, Israel's. heritage, 

By the Ghetto’s plague, by the garb’s disgrace, 

By rs bate Sa she yep, 

And the summons, to Christian fellowship. . 

In this. poetic plaint are crowded. the cruel memories. of a 
thousand: years of Jewish persecution. 

But: only: yesterday: in private conversation: with a, Member: 
of: this: House; himself a Jew, while; discussing. this resolution, 
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I was told that the days of Jewish persecution had practically 
passed forever, that the age of freedom and enlightenment was 
at hand, and that Jewish persecution was no longer a valid 
motive, a rational excuse, for the Zionist movement. I was 
astonished to hear him say this, 

It is a truth well known to all intelligent men that racial 
prejudice against the Jew has not completely vanished from the 
minds and hearts of gentiles; that political freedom in an en- 
lightened age has not brought with it full religious tolerance 
and social recognition; that the Jew enjoys the freedom of the 
letter but is still under the ban of the spirit. It is not neces- 
sary to go to Russia or Rumania to prove this contention. 

In 1896 Adolph von Sonnenthal, the greatest of modern actors, 
who covered the Austrian stage with glory, celebrated the 
fortieth anniversary of his entrance into theatrical life. The 
city council of Vienna refused to extend him the freedom of the 
is because he was a Jew. 

In 1906 Madame Bernhardt, the most marvelous living woman, 
while acting in Canada, was insulted by having spoiled eggs 
thrown upon the stage amidst shouts of “Down with the 
Jewess!” This outrage called forth a letter of apology, which 
appeared in public print, from Sir Wilfred Laurier, Prime Min- 
ister of the Dominion. 

In the summer of 1907 the sister of Senator Isidor Rayner, of 
Maryland, was refused admission to an Atlantic City hotel be- 
cause she was a Jewess. Be it remembered that these several 
acts of prejudice and persecution did not happen in the Middle 
Ages or under the Government of the Romanoffs, Two of them 
occurred at the beginning of the twentieth century, beneath the 
flags of two of the freest and most civilized nations of the globe. 
What have Americans to say of the exclusion of a virtuous, re- 
fined, intelligent sister of a great American Senator from an 
American hotel for no other reason than that she was a Jewess; 
that is, that she was of the same race with the Savior of man- 
kind? 

What have you to say, my colleagues, of the Leonard Kaplan 
incident at Annapolis, an occurrence of the last four weeks? 
Does this tend to show that the age of enlightenment and free- 
dom is here and that Jewish persecution has ceased? The 
severe reprimand of the Government administered to the Chris- 
tian midshipman for “cruelty "—to use a word of Mr. Roose- 
velt—to his Jewish classmate and comrade was a fitting and 
necessary rebuke, but it did not and will not cure Jewish perse- 
cution, for the very week following the Kaplan incident we 
learned from the public press that Harvard University, one of 
our greatest and oldest schools of learning, was to limit Jews 
among its students. ‘ 

These considerations, among others, lead me to lend enthusi- 
astic support to the passage of the pending resolution, for I want 
the Congress of the United States, of which I have the honor to 
be a Member, to express its sympathy with Jewish hopes and 
aspirations, register its approval of Jewish national rights, and 
condemn, indirectly at least, the spirit of bigotry and race 
prejudice that gives the lie to the Bill of Rights in our Constitu- 
tion and brands with hypocrisy our national professions of 
equality of citizenship in America. 

If ungenerous and un-American impulses and fierce and un- 
bridled passions must kindle the fires and stir the hatreds of 
religious bigotry among the people at large, let us here at least, 
in the sacred confines of this Hall, preserve a dignified and pa- 
triotic equanimity, a statesmanlike composure, and a courageous 
attitude as the legislative guardians of civil and religious free- 
dom on this continent. Let us, above all things, not forget 
that this Republic was not designed by the Revolutionary 
fathers to be Protestant, Catholic, or Jewish, but was intended 
as a perpetual asylum of religious freedom, where Protestant, 
Catholic, and Jew might each worship Almighty God after the 
dictates of his own conscience and in his own way. 

To say the least of it, if we are to continue to persecute the 
Jew we should as a matter of simple justice be willing to aid | 
him in the establishment of a homeland beyond the seas where 
he can be free from persecution. There is all the greater truth 
jn this, since we are practically shutting out from our shores 
by unreasonably rigid and discriminating immigration laws 
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declare to America and to the world that the Jews are a distinct race, 
= a ee cae resenting a distinct and irresistible appeal to 
he judgmen ence and mercy of mankind. I would declare 
teens to oe ~ -—~ race, with no willing and capable protectors 
against persecution and o ppression. I would eal the attent m of the 
earth to wae ie nee know, that the Jews gave to 
its ve Smaak = man its noblest fae ion, and to civiliza- 
at is t and most beautiful n ii 
rations I would make the basis of an exception to 
e general pro Sronialans of t this bill—that all Jews, from whatever parts 
oe t the requirements of the general 
«hooks, sanit 
should be admit fea aS exce 
ing w th our national traditions of ceed 
den of the earth, and would be a fittin ae of our in- 
debteanecs to the authors and finishers of our religious faith, whose 
code of morals lies deep at the foundation of all our secular laws, State 
and national, 

I wish to repeat and emphasize in this speech what I said in 
that.one. I shall probably go a step further when the next im- 
migration bill is offered in this House, I shall probably pro- 
pose an amendment embodying the principles and providing for 
the privileges for the Jews that I merely suggested in my 
speech of April 20, 1921. If I accomplish nothing more, I shall 
at least test the sentiments and feelings of the Members of this 
body in relation to the Jews and Jewish immigration, 

Is there doubt and has there been discussion, you may ask, 
concerning these sentiments and feelings? Yes, indeed; more 
than once in the deliberations of committees and in the debates 
on the floor of this House concerning Jews and Jewish immigra- 
tion. The question arose at the hearings before the Foreign 
Affairs Committee on this resolution before us in a colloquy be- 
tween Mr. SmirH of Michigan, a member of the committee, and 
Mr. Abraham Goldberg, of New York City, representing the 
Zionists of America. Mr. Goldberg seemed not willing to de- 
clare that our present immigration laws were aimed at the 
Jews, but merely contented himself with asserting that the Jews 
were of all races most severely affected by them. Mr. Gold- 
berg, being a Jew, doubtless felt a certain delicacy and timidity 
in expressing his real sentiments on tie subject. Being a gen- 
tile Congressman, I have no such feelings of delicacy and 
timidity, and I declare to you that it is my sincere conviction 
that a desire to exclude both Jews and Catholics from our 
shores has been one of the most potent influences in modern 
American immigration legislation. 

I declared this conviction in a speech against the Burnett im- 
migration bill that I delivered on the floor of this House on 
March 25, 1916. In that speech I elaborated arguments in favor 
of my contention and was supported in the debate by ex-Repre- 
sentative William S. Bennet, of New York, and by my distin- 
guished colleague, Mr. GaLLIvANn, of Massachusetts, who still is 
an honored Member of thig body. 

At the hearings of January 20, 1916, before the Immigration 
Committee, Miss Grace Abbott, of Chicago, a Protestant lady 
of fine character and extensive experience in immigrant affairs, 
who is at the present time the efficient head of the Women’s 
Bureau, gave expression to the following deeply significant 
sentiment: 

I think man op! 
Catholic and Sami eetee 
neither Catholic nor Jewish. 

This declaration was born of the experience and observations 
of many years of devoted service spent in helping immigrants, 
and Miss Abbott knew full well whereof she spoke. 

But why devote so much time, you may ask, to discussing the 
immigration question in its relation to the pending resolution 
providing for a homeland in Palestine for the Jews? The rea- 
son is that if we are to shut the Jew from our gates by stringent 
immigration laws, we should at least be willing to do what we 
can to aid him in the establishment of a country of his own 
where he can live in peace and happiness. The plainest dictates 
of humanity suggest and demand it. 

A year and a half ago I traveled extensively in Germany, 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Russia, and Lithuania. I 


terature, music, and 


morals, and ¢ 
kind would ‘ in 
ge and asylum for the down- 


se the recent immigration because it is 
of Protestant, as the earlier was. I am 


| studied the Jewish question at first hand, especially in Poland. 
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I was amazed and shocked at what I saw and heard. Persecu- 
tion, poverty, misery, disease, death, and destruction confront 
the Jew everywhere in southeastern Europe. He is at times 


struggling and persecuted Jews, the majority of whom would be | hunted like a wild beast, for no other reason than that he is a 


a benefit rather than a hurt to our citizenship and our country, 
In a speech delivered by me in this House on April 20, 1921, 


following language with reference to Jewish immigrants to our 
shores : 


I note numerous exceptions to the general provisions of this bill, and 
I unhesitatingly declare to you, my colleagues, that if I had the fram- 
ing of the measure for final passage I would = a distinct exception 
of the Jews. I would do it upon no ground of sentiment or whim. 
would base the exception upon righteousness and eternal justice. In | 
the framing of the bill and the enactment of the law I would boldly | 


Jew, and there is no boundary of territory that he can cross 


| for refuge and asylum. He is brutally and cruelly chased by 
in opposition to the immigration bill of that year, I used the | one band of pursuers only to be even more brutally and cruelly 


thrown back by another. And supposedly free America, with 
continental expanse of territory, with boundless natural re- 
sources, with the Mississippi Valley that, if intensively, culti- 
vated, would feed the human race for a thousand years, with 
the Goddess of Liberty in the harbor of New York brandishing 
| forever a torch of freedom and ef welcome to the oppressed and 
distressed of all mankind, and with professions of faith in Jesus, 
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the Jew of Nazareth, forever upon our lips, this supposedly free 
America is willing to adopt and execute rigidly a 3 per cent im- 
migration law that practically shuts these wretched beings from 
the hospitality of our shores and the shelter of our ae 

There are about 15,000,000 Jews in the world. ere are 
about 8,000,000 Jews in the United States. There are about 
12,000,000 Jews scattered over the earth outside the United 
States. Considering the appalling state of affairs in Europe 
and the prospects of an indefinite continuance, I declare to you 
in all sincerity, my colleagues, that if I had the power T would 
bind my country by definite obligations to aid substantially the 
Jews in establishing a permanent home in Palestine. I would 
then admit the remaining miltions of Jews who could not find 
room in their ancient homelands to our shores to become citizens 
of this free Republic, to enjoy the benefits of its citizenship, and 
to render obedience to its institutions and its laws. 

I would, of course, demand satisfactory answers to the fol- 
lowing questions from each and all and every one of them: Are 
you sound and healthy in body, mind, and morals? Do you be- 
lieve in our Constitution and our laws and will you loyally 
obey them? Do you love our flag, and will you patriotically 
follow and uphold and defend it at all times? 

Upon receiving satisfactory answers to these questions I 
would say: “ Children of Abraham, descendants of the descend- 
ants of the creators of monotheism, who consented that their 
country should be conquered, their nationality destroyed, and 
their race dispersed throughout the world in order that this 
best and noblest gift of God to man, monotheism, might not be 
sacrificed to pagan and barbarian superstition but might in- 
stead be transmitted as a heavenly heritage to all future 
generations of men, I welcome you to America and bid you be 
at home.” : 

Mr. Speaker, the obstacles to this new plan of erecting an 
independent Jewish State in Palestine are many, but not in- 
superable. The British Government and her allies, under the 
Balfour declaration, propose to guarantee to the Jews the 
return of the territory of their ancient Jewish fatherland after 
the country has been sufficiently colonized by the Jews under 
the British mandate. 

Palestine is about the size of the State of Vermont and has 
a present population of about 700,000 souls. There are about 
15,000,000 Jews in the world. It is reasonably contended that 
one-half of all the Jews of the earth could live in ralestine 
under methods of modern intensive farming and under the 
electrification and irrigation of the country through plans 
of harnessing the water power of the Jordan and Yarmuk 
Rivers, plans that have been submitted by the great Jewish 
engineer, Pincus Ruttenberg. 

Palestine is about the size of Belgium, which has a pepulation 
of 7,600,000. If the plans of Ruttenberg for the redemption of 
the barren and waste places of the country around Jerusalem, 
threugh electrification and irrigationy by utilizing the waters of 
the Jordan and the Yarmuk are successful, and there is no 
earthly reason to believe that these plans will not succeed, then 
Palestine should be able to sustain a population as large as that 
of Belgium. 

A successful culmination of the Zionist movement would 
probably realize, in time, an emigration of 7,000,000 Jews from 
other lands, as the innate love of the average Jew for the 
cradleland of his race, coupled with glorious and thriltiing mem- 
ories of long ago, and the hard let of misery and grinding toil 
now endured by many of them in different parts of the world, 
would be a powerful incentive to join the new settlements in the 
Hast. The tide of emigration is already beginning to flow 
strongly that way, and many flourishing Jewish colonies al- 
ready exist in Palestine. 

There is no reason from a physical viewpoint why Jerusalem 
and the surrounding country should not become the seat of a 
presperous and successful State. The popular notion that Pal- 
estine ts altogether a barren country, not capable of yielding 
rich harvests, is a mistaken one. Its appearance is barren 
only during the dry season, when the grasses which cover the 
greater part of it are dried up and the herdsmen retire with 
their flocks of sheep and goats to the loftier mountains. The 
alluvial lowland to the south of Mount Carmel is as fruitful as 
ever, and it only needs an honest and vigorous administration, 
under the plans for electrification and irrigation devised by 
Ruttenberg, to créate in Palestine a land of intensive farming as 
well as a center of industrial activity. There is no reason why 
Palestine should not be to the eastern Mediterranean what Bel- 
gium is to the North Sea, a perfect beehive of industrial crea- 
tion and commercial output. 

An enlightened political management would not only re- 
kindle the olden Jewish love of agriculture, but would revive 
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the ancient glories of Phenician commerce through the ports 
of Acre and Jaffa, which would give an outlet to all the world. 

All the spiritual and intelectual elements would certainly be 
present in the building and perpetuating of a new Jewish com- 
monwealth in Palestine. The Bible and the Talmud would 
again be their religious guides and the charters of their free- 
dom. A Maccabean soldiery would again defend their national 
frontiers. A Jerusalem parliament would be heard to echo the 
splendid eloquence of new Disraelis, Gambettas, and Castelars. 
Some new Josephus would record the growth of the expanding 
State, and the melodies of Mendelssohn and Meyerbeer would 
cheer and sanctify the domestic circles of happy Jewish homes. 
Such a commonwealth or republic is a consummation most de- 
voutly to be wished if Jewish genius and civilization are to be 
lost, as is now feared, in some great maelstrom of war and in 
the readjustment of the boundaries of states and the realign- 
ment of races. 

Why should not the nations of the world join in such an en- 
terprise if the Jews desire it? Every kingdom of the earth 
has tried its hard at exterminating them and has failed. Why 
shonld they not now change the program for awhile and extend 
to the patriarch of the tribes, the old man of the centuries, a 
kindly and helping hand? England will turn Paiestine over to 
the Jewish people at the proper time. Can we not afford— 
does not a solemn obligation rest upon us as a free and Chris- 
tian people, to lend sympathy and support to the millions of 
struggling Jews who desire to link their lives and fortunes to 
the tand of their fathers and with the early memories of their 
race? 

But why should we give legislative sanction, even in the mild 
form of a mere resolution of sympathy and encouragement, to 
th's ‘movement, you may ask? What business is it of ours 
where they go and where they stay? Who are the Jews, any- 
way, that they should be claiming the special attention of the 
congresses and parliaments of the nations of the earth? 

My reply is that the Jews are the most extraordinary people 
that ever inhabited this earth and that they have been through- 
out all history the chief benefactors of mankind. Their achieve- 
ments and benefactions have in every age been out of all pro- 
portion to their numbers. They have never numbered and do not 
now number more than 1 per cent of the human race, and yet it 
has taken most of the time of the other 99 per cent to keep up 
with them and find out what they were doing. No other race 
has contained and exhibited such dynamic energy in small com- 
pass. Somebody has said that one Jew in tewn creates a sensa- 
tion, two a riot, and three a revolution. A man like this not 
only deserves but always commands special attention and re- 
spect not only from individuals and groups but from congresses 
and parliaments as well. This fundamental notion of race su- 
periority and race achievement is one of the great reasons for 
national legislative approval of this resolution. 

Another cogent political reason is that an overwhelming ma- 
jority of the approximately 3,000,000 Jews of America desire 
the passage of this resolution, and we should certainly pay 
some little respect to the desires of so important and respect- 
able an element of our population and citizenship, especially 
when the action contemplated can do no possible harm to the 
balance of the country. 

But how do you knew, you may ask, that the majority of 
American Jews desire the passage of this resolution? I can- 
didly admit that there has been no direct referendum on the 
subject among the Jews themselves, but I learn from the hear- 
ings before the Foreign Affairs Committee that there was an 
American Jewish Congress held not very long ago at Philadel- 
phia at which delegates representing some 360,000 Jewish voters 
adopted a resolution by a practically unanimous vote indorsing 
the Zionist movement. In this connection I wish to quote a 
paragraph from the hearings containing the statement of Mr. 
Louis Lipsky, of New York City, who represented the Zionist 
Organization of America: 

The Jews of the United States held a congress two years ago, after 
the Balfour declaration of the British Government, prior to the peace 
conference. There were over 360,000 Jews who voted for the dele- 
gates who attended that anne In addition to the 360,000 voters, 
who elected 300 delegates, there were also 100 delegates elected b 
the following organizations, practically every national Jewish organi- 
zation: The American J Committee, of which Mr. Louis Marshall 
is chairman; the Independent Order B’nai B'rith, of which Mr. Adolph 
Kraus, of Chicago, is chairman; the Order B'rith Abraham; the Asso- 
ciation of Orthodox Rabbis; the Independent Western Star Order; the 
I endent Workmen’s Circle of America; the Progressive Order of 
the West; the United Synagogues of America, composed of the con- 
servative congregations in the United States; the United Hebrew 
Trades, which represents an association of the Jewish trades-unions in 
New York City; the faculty of the Rabbinical College of America, of 
which Dr. Revell is the mt; the Union of Orthodox Jewish Con- 

tion of orthodox Jewish congregations 
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zations that are ‘affitiated with the Jewish Th 
York, of which the late Doctor Schechter was president; ** * 

At this: congress: the following: resolutions). were: adopted 
practically unanimously. There was one:gentleman: wha voted: 
against them? 

The American Jewish Congress;. speaking for the Jews. of America; 
expresses its appreciation of the historic and e declaration 
addressed by..His Maleets's Government. on, November «2, 1917, to the 
Jewish people, through the Zionist organization, in whiclr it aiieeees 
of the establishment in Palestine of a national home: for the Jewish 
people and pledged to use its: best endeavors to; facilitate :the:achieve- 
ment of this object * * * it being;:clearly. understood that nothin, 
shall be done which may requdine the civil. and religious a o 
non-Jewish communittes in Ba estine or the»rights and ‘status. 
enjoyed by Jews-in any other: country, 

It seems to me that the indorsement of the: Zionist: movement 
by. an American Jewish: congress, composed: of delegates: who: 
were elected: by the votes of: 860,000: American Jews, is very 
good proof that the Jews of America very: generally favor the 
pending resolution. 

My personal observations and investigations also convince me 
that a large majority. of them favorit. I represent: a district 
in New York City in which at least’40 per cent of the people 
are Jews. They represent in a high degree’the wealth, culture; 
and refinement of American Jewry. I have talked ‘with. hun- 
dreds of them and have received letters:from ‘hundreds of others, 
and an overwhelming majority have expressed themselves in 
favor of the resolution before us. On this point the opinion 
of Dr. Stephen S. Wise is: the valuable testimony of an expert 
witness. The following telegram, signed: by him, was sent dur- 
ing the hearings’ on ‘the measure: 

Regret. impossible to appear before Foreign’ Affairs ‘Committee meet- 
ing. Friday) morning:, Earnestly hope: for. favorable action by com- 
mittee on your resolution which: represents. the sympathies. of the 
sae people and meets the hopes of vast majority of American 

ews. 
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I am proud to say: that this: brilliant Hebrew clergyman is 
one of my: constituents and that I number him‘ among my best 
personal friends. 

I am well aware: that no considerable: number of American 
Jews: will ever go to Palestine to live, even if a permanent 
homeland of their race is established there, But if they desire 
a refuge'and an asylum in the land of their fathers for their 
suffering coreligionists scattered throughout the earth, it is 
our duty to pay some attention to their wishes in the matter of 
the passage of this resolution. 

In’ the beginning of my: speeehI stated’ that: our sense: of 
justice-and our sentiment of freedom ‘should: prompt us to pass 
this measure. I added that national gratitude should also 
prompt\us, and with the subject’ of the gratitude of all the na- 
tions'of the earth towards the Jews: for-immeasurable benefits 
received, I want now to deal briefly: I want to state why: I 
believe that the nations of the earth are: under: a heavy debt of 
gratitude to. the Jews ‘and why they should all cooperate in the 
reestablishment and maintenance of a homeland in Palestine 
for the Jews, and in doing this I must of necessity attempt to 
define the just cause of gratitude and to describe the real at- 
tributes of true greatness: 

I respectfully submit, my colleagues; that the true: benefac- 
tor of mankind, the really great character: of history, is not 
necessarily the ‘king on: the throne who, perchance, may) have 
nothing upon:a brainless head but: a tinsel crown, nor>the vul- 
gar conqueror on the field of battle whose-only title to: great. 
ness may be in the fact that millions of human beings have 
been slain through him. The true benefactor of mankind, the 
greatest character of all the race; is he who has’ contributed 
most substantially to the sum‘ of humaw happiness’ and: human 
good in the proclamations of the revelations of true religion, 
in the writing of good’ books, in the discovery” of’ remedies for 
disease, in the founding of universities; libraries, hospitals; and 
asylums, and in those acts’ of personal service that’ alleviate 
human suffering, promote human joy, and elevate and: ennoble 
human life. 

The French people evidently acted according to the test: of 
true greatness that I have just described when, a few years ago; 
at a popular election to determine which) were: the three great- 
est. names. in French history, they voted Pasteur first, Victor 
Hugo. second, and Napoleon third. There are no gorgeous 
tombs, fit for dead deities, for Pasteur .and Hugo, such as. holds 
the ashes of the Corsican in. the Invalides, No Arc de Triomphe 
is erected to their memory and to perpetuate their deeds. But 
the sane Freneh judgment. declared. the. physician and the 
writer greater than the warrior, and proclaimed the discoverer 
of the remedy. for rabies.and the author of. Les. Miserables 
greater than the victor of Austerlitz and. Marengo, 

Under this. test of greatness the. Jew is the greatest:-man of 


all this world, and to him should go out.the deep gratitude and. 


unstinted praise of all the nations, for he has been the unchal- 


lenged leader of the race.in religion and.a close and dangerous, 
competitor in every form of intellectual triumph: 
In the British House of Lords recently. Lord Balfour, author 


,of the Balfour. Declaration, delivered. a powerful and impas- 


sioned speech in favor of a homeland for the Jews in Palestine. 
In a cable from London to the Néw York Hérald of Thursday, 
June 22, I find ‘the following paragraph: 

An. interesting feature of.Lord. Balfour's speech. was. a long, and 
eloquent passage dealing with the tribulations of the Jéwish race, their 
valuable ‘contr ions to art; philosophy, science; and’ religion, and the 
suggestion: that: Christendom. should ‘take. the: chance ‘of. giving the Jews 


a home where, in peaeesand quietness, they might: develep their :culiure 
and traditions. 


The sentiments attributed to Lord Balfour by this cabled 
dispatch are, in my, humble. judgment, the most just and power- 
ful plea that.can be made for Jewish rights. to.a distinct na- 
tionality and.a.separate home, namely, that. his sufferings and 
tribulations, which I have sought to describe-in the course of 
my remarks, as well as his spiritual and intellectual. triumphs, 
which I shall now attempt briefly to describe, entitle him to 
special consideration and kindly treatment at the hands of 
the Christian nations of the world. 


JEWISH ACHIBVEMENTS AS:A GROUND FOR. GRATITUDE 
AS RELIGIONIST) 


In the religious triumphs of history’ the Jew has been’ in- 
comparable and supreme: In the beginning God appointed him 
his. vicegerent on earth, clothed him with aut-ority’ plentpoten- 
tiary’ in divine affairs, and revealed to him his oracles, with 
instructions to teach them to his own and to transmit them’ to 
all future generations of men. 

The three great monotheistic faiths. of mankind are: Judaism, 
Christianity, and Mahometanism. The second is derived from 
the first and the third from the other two. All had their origin 
in Judean hills; all their birth and inspiration in the Old 
Testament of the Jews. 

The mountains and. valleys of’ Palestine are dotted with 
Jewish synagogues, Christian temples, and Mahometan mosques 
in which native worshippers and pilgrims from all the world 
kneel at the shrine of. the Hébrew prophets. 

On the top of Mount Sinai— 


Says Disraeli in Tanered— 
are two ruins, a Christian chureh and a Mahometan mosque. In this 
the sublimest scene of Arabian iors. Israel and Ishmael alike raised 
their altars to the great God of Abrabam. 

Montesquieu likens the Jewish religion to°the trunk of an 
old tree that has produced two branches which cover the earth. 
These’ branches are Christianity and’ Mahometanism: Again, 
he compares Judaism to a mother who-has given birth to two 
daughters that-have turned tpon and covered the aged parent 
with wounds: 

La religion juive est un vieux tronc qui a produit deux branches qui 
ont couvert toute la terre, je veux dire le Mahométisme et: le Chris- 
tianisme ; ou plutot c’est une mére qui a engendré deux filles: qui l’ont: 
aceablée: de mille plaies.. (Lettres Persanes,, LX.) 

It must be- remembered that Mahometans:do not reject Moses 
and the prophets; nor do they rejeet’Jesus;; Mahomet believed . 
and taught that Jesus: was inspired but nob divine:: Mahome- 
tans class Jesus among the great prophets: of Jehovah; but 
deny that: he was a man+God: by: immaculate conception., Ma- 
hometanism-rests upon the double basis of Judaism:and: Chris- 
tianity. Paganism enters: asian: element but! cannot be: con- 
sidered as a basic principle. 

We follow— 

Says the Koran— 
the: religion. of Abraham. the. orthodox, who was no idolater. We 
believe in God and that which hath been sent down unto Abraham and 
Ismael and Isaac and Jacob and the tribes, and that which was deliv 
ered: unto, Moses; and Jesus, and that which. was. delivered. unto. the 
prophets. from the Lord. We make no distinction between any of them, 
and to God we-are resigned. (Koran; chap. 2.) 

Mahometans. contend that.the Pentateuch was the moral amd. 
legal. code of men in the early ages of the world; that when 
Jesus Christ appeared the law of Moses was superseded by the 
Gospels; and that with the coming of Mahomet the Koran dis- 
placed them all and became the final guide of men. This book 
they declare to be the completion of the law, since no more 
divine revelations are to follow, and. they:worship Mahomet 
as.the last. and very greatest of the prophets that. have revealed 
the will of God to man. 

It may. be added that. there. are,.in. round. numbers, about 
565,000,000 Christians, 240,000,000 Mahometans, and 15,000,000 
Jews on the earth, a total.of 820,000,000. These numbers are 
in the aggregate only about one-half the population of the 
globe, but they represent the progress, enlightenment, and civili- 
zation. of. mankind. 

The Jew is thus the foundér and master builder of the great 
spiritual temple of the human race, whose~ corner stone is 
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Hebrew prophecy and whose gorgeous domes are the claims of 
Jesus and Mahomet to the messiahship of God. 

All mankind should be profoundly grateful to the Jew for 
the precious gift of monotheism, which is the basis of all these 
faiths, and every nation should help restore him to his ancient 
homeland, in which monotheism flourished in pristine glory 
and in mortal combat with polytheism and paganism in the early 
ages of the world. No praise too high can be said, no help 
too great can be rendered to the children of the race that 
emerged from the plains of Mesopotamia in the twilight of his- 
tory and from their Lilliputian kingdom in Palestine sent forth 
a religion not only for the earth but for the universe. 

All praise, all honor, and all gratitude to the Jew for the gift 
of the Bible, whose Mosaic code is the most potent juridical 
as well as spiritual agency in the universe and whose Gospels 
are the most perfect flowers of all the religious literature of 
the world. The Bible is everywhere to be found—in the jungles 
of Africa, while crossing burning deserts, and amidst Arctic 
snows. 

No ship ever puts to sea without this sacred treasure. It is 
found in the cave of the hermit, in the hut of the peasant, in 
the palace of the king, and in the Vatican of the pope. Its 
divine precepts furnish elements of morals and manliness in 
formative life to jubilant youth; cast a radiant charm about 
the strength of lusty manhood; and when life’s pilgrimage is 
ended, offer to the dying patriarch who clasps it to his bosom 
a sublime solace as he crosses the great divide and passes into 
the twilight’s purple gloom. This noble book has furnished not 
only the most enduring laws and the sublimest religious truths, 
but inspiration as well to the grandest intellectual triumphs. 
It is literally woven into the literature of the world, and few 
books of modern times are worth reading that do not reflect 
the sentiments of its sacred pages. All honor to the Jew who 
wrote it and gave it to us! 

All praise, all honor, and all gratitude to the Jew for the 
gift of the Talmud, defined by Emanuel Deutsch as “a Corpus 
Juris, an encyclopedia of law—civil and penal, ecclesiastical 
and international, human and divine.” 

To appreciate the message and mission of the Talmud its con- 
tents must be viewed and contemplated in the light of both 
literature and history. As a literary production it is a master- 
piece—strange, weird, and unique—but a masterpiece neverthe- 
less. It is a sort of spiritual and intellectual cosmos in which 
the brain growth and soul burst of a great race found expres- 
sion during a thousand years. As an encyclopedia of faith 
and scholarship it reveals the noblest thoughts and highest 
aspirations of a divinely commissioned race. Whatever the 
master spirits of Judaism in Palestine and Babylon esteemed 
worthy of thought and devotion was devoted to its pages. It 
thus became a great twin messenger, with the Bible, of Hebrew 
civilization to all the races of mankind and to all the centuries 
yet to come. To Hebrews it is still the great storehouse of infor- 
mation touching the legal, political, and religious traditions of 
their fathers in many lands and ages. To the biblical critic of 
any faith it is an invaluable help to Bible exegesis. And to 
all the world who care for the sacred and the solemn it is a 
priceless literary treasure. 

As an historical factor the Talmud has only remotely affected 
the great currents of gentile history. But to Judaism it has 
been the cementing bond in every time of persecution and 
threatened dissolution. It was carried from Babylon to Egypt, 
northern Africa, Spain, Italy, France, Germany, and Poland. 
And when threatened with national and race destruction the 
children of Abraham in every land bowed themselves above its 
sacred pages and caught therefrom inspiration to renewed life 
and higher effort. 

The Hebrews of every age have held the Talmud in extrava- 
gant reverence as the greatest sacred heirloom of their race. 
Their supreme affection for it has placed it above even the 
Bible. It is an adage with them that “the Bible is salt, the 
Mischna pepper, the Gemara balmy spice,” and Rabbi Solomon 
ben Joseph sings: 

The Kabbala and Talmud hoar 
Than all the Prophets prize I more; 
For water is all Bible lore, 

But Mischna is pure wine. 

More than any other human agency has the Talmud been 
instrumental in creating that strangest of all political phe- 
nomena—a nation without a country, a race without a father- 
land. 

AS PHYSICIAN, 


Jewish achievements in medicine have been u~surpassed by 
those of any other race. To carry healing, both spiritual and 
physical, to the nations seems to have been the peculiar mission 
of the Jew. To preserve the body on earth and to save the 


soul in heaven have been the chief objects of his care and solici- 
tude in history. 

In human history as a whole the Jew has had less formidable 
competition in medicine than in any other science. He was the 
physician par excellence of the Middle Ages. A superstitious 
reverence attached to his healing powers, so much so that when 
he became a convert to Christianity he was rejected as physi- 
cian, because it was supposed that the change of religion had 
robbed him of the secrets of his art. Francis I. King of France, 
refused to employ a converted Jew as court physician for this 
reason. Thus closely were Jewish genius and the science of 
medicine identified in olden days. 

The practice of medicine was an integral part of the religion 
of the ancient Hebrews, who regarded health and disease as 
emanating from the same divine source. “I kill, and I make 
alive; I wound, and I heal,” suggested to the Hebrew mind the 
origin of every malady to which the flesh was heir. Medicine, 
then, was a sacred science; its practice was a divine calling, 
and the physician was the messenger of God. The strength 
of this sentiment may be imagined when it is remembered that 
the Bible identifies the blood with the soul. (Genesis ix, 4.) 
The Talmudists regard blood as the essential principle of life. 
(Hul. 125a.) 

Time forbids an enumeration of all the kings, emperors, and 
popes who had Jewish physicians. Just a few may be men- 
tioned by way of illustration. Maimonides was court physician 
to the Turkish Sultan Saladin, and, according to the Arabian 
historian Al-Kitti, he declined a similar position offered him 
by Richard Coeur-de-Lion, afterwards Richard I, King of Eng- 
land. Queen Elizabeth of England had as court physician 
Rodrigo Lopez, a Spanish Jew. Farragut, a Jew, was court 
physician to Charlemagne. Jacob Ben Jechiel Loans, a Jew, 
was physician to Emperor Frederick III, of Germany, and re- 
ceived from that monarch the order of knighthood. Elias 
Montalto, a Jew, was physician to Maria di Medici. King 
Charlies IV, of Denmark, had as court physician Benjamin 
Musafia, a Jew. 

A complete list of popes and potentates who employed physi- 
cians of Jewish blood would be too long to read. And let it be 
understood that popes and princes had no monopoly upon the 
medical skill of the Jews. Their beneficent deeds enrich the 
pages of all history. Maestre Bernal, ship physician, and 
Marco, ship surgeon to Columbus, were both Jews. Suffice it to 
say that in all ages and in all lands, from the hut of the 
peasant to the palace of the king and the Vatican of the pope, 
they have crept silently in to minister to the sufferings of 
humanity. 

And it may be confidently asserted that the modern Jew as 
physician is not unworthy of his people’s illustrious past. 
While the Jews can not justly claim monopoly in the triumphs 
of modern medicine, every race having its great ornaments and 
lights, yet it can not be truthfully denied that they are most 
worthy among the disciples of Aesculapius, of Hippocrates, and 
Galen. 

It may be safely asserted that before the Great War the 
medical department of the University of Vienna was without a 
superior in the world. Students from every continent flocked 
in great numbers to this celebrated school of medicine. Suf- 


‘fice it to say, as a final tribute to the skill of the Jew as physi- 


cian, that 12 of the professorships of this famous university 
were held by the Jews in 1900. 


AS PHILANTHROPIST, 


Closely identified with religion and medicine, in the matter 
of healing, mercy, and love, is philanthropy. 

One of the most stupendous acts of charity recorded in his- 
tory was that of a Jew, Baron Hirsch, who donated $100,000,000 
to philanthropic purposes. This donation was made to help 
his suffering and struggling coreligionists throughout the world. 

A single sentence is a key to the character of this magnani- 
mous, generous-hearted man. A friend sent him a message of 
sympathy when he lost his only child in 1887. Hirsch sent this 
reply : : 

My son I have lost, but not my heir; humanity is my heir. 


Another distinguished Jewish philanthropist was Sir Moses 
Montefiore, who devoted his life and fortune to works of char- 
ity. The celebration of his one hundredth birthday was almost 
a national event in England. Telegrams of congratulation were 
received from Queen Victoria, Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, 
as well as from thousands of beneficiaries of his philanthropy 
throughout the world. 

The charity of no other race is so well organized, so sys- 
tematic, and so universal as that of the Jew. Like everything 
else Jewish, it has a scriptural basis. “Thou shalt open thine 
hand wide unto thy brethren and shall surely lend him suffi- 
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cient for his need in that which he wanteth” is the foundation 
of all Jewish philanthropy. 

More than 200 years ago the burghers.of New Amsterdam gave 
permission. to. a few Jews to settle among them “ upon: condition 
that they should always support their own poor.” In.the light 
of history, ancient and modern, this condition was superfluous 
and even amusing. In no age of the world have Jews permitted 
gentiles to take care of their poor. They have: frequently con- 
tributed. generously to:gentile charity funds, but. have generally 
refused to receive anything in return. Sir Moses Montefiore, 
at the. age of 76, went..to. the office .of the London: Times .after 
midnight to solicit relief for the Christians of Syria. He him- 
self subscribed £200 and. personally collected, over 
These things he did for the perseeutors of his race. 

In 1860 Adolphe Crémieux, the celebrated Jewish advocate of 
France, addressed: an impassioned appeal to. his. coreligionists 
throughout Europe in behalf of the starving Christians: of Leb- 
anon. Was this appeal not genuinely of the spirit of Christ? 
Did. not Crémieux ask his fellow Jews to. “turn the. other 
cheek ” and to “‘ do good for evil”? 

Even the munificent gifts of Baron Hirsch were not confined 
to members of his own raee. He is reeorded.as saying: 

In relieving human suffering I never ask whether the cry of. neces- 
sity comes from a being who seonge to my faith or not; but what is 
more natural than that I should find my hest. purpose in bri ; 
to the followers of Judaism. who have been rane for a :thousa 
years, who are starving in misery, the possibilities of a physical. and 
moral regeneration? 

AS PHILOSOPHER. 

Philo, Maimonides, Spinoza, and Mendelssohn were great 
Jewish philosophers. 

Phito was an Alexandrian philosopher and a contemporary of 
Jesus. His learning was prodigious. He was deeply versed 
in grammar, rhetoric, music, Greek literature, and all the 
physical and mathematical sciences of. his age as well as in 
everything that was Hebrew in religion and philosophy. 

Maimonides, “the Jewish Aristotle,’ possessed the finest 
intellect of all the learned men of the Middle Ages. His great 
endeavor seems to have been to reconcile divine with human 
wisdom as manifested by Aristotle. 

Spinoza was a Dutch Jewish philosopher, a. pupil of the 
Amsterdam Talmud Torah, a man whose utter intellectual 
fearlessness embroiled him constantly, in matters of religion 
and philosophy, with his-coreligionists, causing the rabbis to 
try him. and to place him first under the. lesser and later 
under the great ban, and finally to-drive him to a renuneiation 
of Judaism. 

In Professor Herz’s: studio at Berlin is a bust. of Mendels- 
sohn, upon which is the following inscription: 

Moses; Mendelssohn, 
The greatest sage since Socrates, 
His own Nation’s glory 
Any Nation’s ornament, 
Of Lena ae Truth, 
nie died 

As he lived 

Serene and wise, 


AS HISTORIAN. 
Josephus, Neander, Graetz, Palgrave, and Geiger were Jewish 
historians, who rank among the greatest in the world. 
Josephus, after nearly 2,000 years, is the great authority on 


| Jewish histery of ancient times. His only rival for the first 
| place ‘among Jewish historians ‘is Graetz, author of “The His- 
| tory of the Jews from the Darliest Times to the-Present Day.” 


AS ASTRONOMBR AND MATHEMATICIAN, 


The greatest astronomer and mathematician of Jewish blood 
was Sir William Herschel. Other great mathematicians were 


: Sylvester, sometime professor of mathematics at Johns Hopkins 


University; Jacobi, German Jewish mathematician, after whom 
certain intricate functions are termed “ Jacobians”; Filipowski, 
compiler of ‘antilogarithmetic tables; Gomperts, Terquem, and 
Kronecker. 

The fame of Dr. Albert Einstein is not yet permanently es- 
tablished, but there are many competent judges in the world 
who believe that he will yet take his place in the history of the 
science of astronomy’ and mathematics at the side of Sir 
Isaac Newton. 

AS ORATOR AND STATESMAN, 

Disraeli, Gambetta, Castelar, Lasker, Benjamin, and Rathe- 
nau: were Jews. 

Benjamin Disraeli in England, Leon Gambetta in France, 
Emelio Castelar in. Spain, Judah P. Benjamin in America, 
Edward Lasker and Walter Rathenau in»Germany, were types 
of all that is:superb in oratory and profound in statesmanship. 

As British Prime: Minister, Disraeli launched the world policy 
of Queen: Victoria :and made her Dmpress of India. The high- 
water mark of Jewish success in statesmanship was reached 
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by this eminent Hebrew, and: when he died the English laid 
him to rest in Westminster Abbey ameng their kings; states- 
men, and heroes. 

Gambetta, of Genoese-Jewish extraction; was’ the greatest 
orator of the French, with:the possible exception of Mirabeau, 
He was a fierce and uncompromising republican; and his 
grandest oratorical efforts were panegyries of republicanism. 

Emelio Castelar, a Jew, was the most famous‘ Spanish orator 
of any time. Instances are related where strangers. traveled 
from distant points in Europe-to Madrid to hear him speak an 
hour before the Cortes.. When he addresse@ ‘this body. in later 
life the chamber was. always crowded and: cards of admission 
commanded. an exorbitant price. His genius was:so: pronounced 
that all parties delighted to honor him. His-oration on the 
candidacy of Amadeus for the kingship of Spain is the most 
gorgeous. production in oratorical literature. It is a perfect 
“field of cloth of gold” in. metaphor and imagery. He was 
chief magistrate and virtual dictator of the short-lived Spanish 
Republic from. September, 1874, to January, 1875. 

Judah P. Benjamin: was the ablest. and most illustrious Jew 
ever born in the Western Hemisphere. He was very great as 
orator, statesman, and lawyer. His political career was com- 
prised. in public service within the offices: of United States 
Senator from Louisiana and of Attorney:General, Secretary of 
War, and Secretary of State, successively, of the Confederate 
States of America. 

Edward Lasker, once leader of the Liberal Party in the 
German: Reiehstag, was the only man whom Bismarck ever 
feared in parliamentary: debate. He was an ‘enthusiastic pa- 
triot and altogether abeve reproach. In general outline he 
closely resembled the late Carl Sehurz in independent ‘notions 
and lofty ideals. 

Walter Senne late Minister of Foreign Affairs of the 
German Republic; was a Jew. He was the mainstay of the 
cabinet of Chancellor Wirth, and the Germans were beginning 
to look to him:as the Meses who would Jead_them out of the 
wilderness of economic disaster and death. is assassination 


a few days ago was an irreparable loss to Germany and a dis- 
to the peace of the world seer 


tinet menace 


. 


4S FINANCIEB. 


Jewish genius in finance has become proverbial and need 
not be discussed by me. Suffice it to say that the Rothschilds 
determined for decades in Europe questions of peace and war, 
Other great Jewish financiers in Europe are the Bleichréders 
of Germany. The Schiffs, Seligmans, and Guggenheims are 
well-known American financiers. 

AS LABOR LEADER AND POIATICAL ECONOMIST, 


The world has been so long accustomed to regard the Jew as a 
financier and to identify his genius and achievements with 
finanee, that the statement may seem:strange to some that sev- 
eral among the world’s greatest labor leaders have been Jews. 
The average Jew can not deery either capital or labor without 
denouncing the oecupations and assaulting the reputations of 
many of the most illustrious of his race: If capital has num- 
bered among its greatest exponents the Rothschilds, Bletchré- 
ders, and Seligmans, labor has counted among its grandest cham- 
pions other great Jewish names: Karl’ Marx, Ferdinand Las- 
salle, Victor Adler, and Samuel Gompers. 

4S ACTOR AND ACTRESS. 


Jewish. genius has been incomparable.on the stage. The great- 
est actress dead, with the possible exception. of the English. ac- 
tress, Mrs, Siddons, was Rachel, a Jewess. The greatest living 
actress, indeed. the greatest: actress that ever lived, is Sarah 
Bernhardt, a Jewess. The greatest of modern actors was Adolph 
von Sonnenthal, a Jew, the. dramatic idol of the Austrian. capi- 
tal during three decades. A few years.ago.the New York Her- 
ald printed an. article on Sonnenthal. The following are two 
paragraphs from that article: 


In 1881 was celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
with the Hofburg Theater. The people went wild with enthusiasm, 
After the performance they took the horses from the carriage and drew 
him through the streets. ee a persons who wit- 
nessed rformanece was the of Austria, the: Crown Prince, 
and all the members of the court. 

There is in Austria an imperial mandate forbidding audiences to call 
actors before the curtain, on this night it was revoked by special 
permission and Sonnenthal was called out no less than: 42 ‘times, 


4S MUSICBAN, 

Mendelssohn, Meyerbeer, Offenbach, Goldmark, Joachim, Ru- 
binstein, and Strauss were Jews. It may be contended, and 
with truth, that no one of these musicians possessed the 
musical genius of ‘Wagner, Mozart, or Beethoven; but, never- 
theless; each one of them was a master of his art and the 
history of musie would not be:complete without mention: of the 
names of all of them, 
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AS POET. 

The author of the Book of Job and the author of the Book 
of Psalms were doubtless Hebrews, and were the greatest 
of all Hebrew poets, for the poetry of Job and the poetry of 
the Psalms are incomparably the noblest of all poetry of all 
the literature of the earth. 

The greatest of modern Jewish poets were Jehuda Halevi, of 
Spain, author of the “ Hlegy of Zion,’ and Heinrich Heine, of 
Germany, author of “ The Lorelei.” 

AS PAINTER AND SCULPTOR. 

Hebrew civilization has not been very greatly enriched by 
triumphs in art. In neither painting nor sculpture have the 
sons of Israel succeeded grandly, The annals of Hebrew 
great names reveal no Phidias, no Appelles, no Canova, no 
Raphael. In every sphere of intellectual and spiritual activity, 
excepting art, Hebrew genius has scored magnificent victories. 
And failure in art was not remotely due to barrenness of in- 
tellect or soul but to the heavenly decree, “Thou shalt not 
make unto thee any graven image, or any likeness of anything 
that is in the heaven above, or that is in the earth beneath, 
or that is in the water under the earth.” During all the ages 
this divine command from Sinai paralyzed and destroyed He- 
brew creative genius in works of art. More than once Josephus 
calls attention to the effect of this ordinance upon the national 
life of Israel. 

It is worthy of note that the express command of the law 
forbidding images was not more potent in the destruction of 
plastic art than was the spirit of the Hebrew faith in its war- 
fare upon idolatry among pagan nations. Graeco-Roman poly- 
theism offered the highest incentive to the development of art. 
To bring the gods in ever more beautiful forms before the eye 
of the worshipper was the great aim of the Greek and Roman 
artists. 

But diametrically opposed to the pagan conception of the 
forms and number 6f the heavenly powers was Hebrew mono- 
theism that believed in but one God, who was purely spiritual, 
and therefore invisible, intangible, and unapproachable. Juda- 
ism delighted to lift its Deity above the sensual, material, and 
corporeal things of earth and to represent Him as a pure and 
sinless spirit. This conception of the Creator of the universe 
and this monotheistic faith, which was in direct antagonism 
to polytheistie belief, were equally destructive of plastic art 
with the express command of the law itself. And this is more 
certainly true since the highest inspiration to triumphs in art in 
every age have been the actions of the gods and goddesses them- 
selves. The masterpiece of ancient art was the Olympian Zeus 
ot Phidias. The masterpiece of modern art is the Sistine Ma- 
donna of Raphael. And when the Hebrews forbade the repre- 
sentation of their Deity in plastic form they shut out the highest 
inspiration to artistic triumph. 

Again, the Hebrew sense of chastity was offended by the 
immorality of pagan myths as embodied in plastic form. The 
artistic beauty of certain Greek and Roman statues the He- 
brews believed was better fitted to deprave than to purify the 
moral sentiments of mankind. They saw that the Rape of 
Ganymede, sanctifying pederasty in marble, was a master- 
piece of Grecian sculpture. They felt that the painting of 
Aphrodite, ensnared and caught in a net with Ares, was not too 
well calculated to instill pure and virtuous thoughts in the 
minds of tender youth and of modest maidens who looked upon 
and contemplated it. They knew that every street corner of 
Athens and of Rome was marked by an image of some god 
whose mythic history was filled with inebriety and lust. The 
Hebrew conscience shrank with terror and with loathing from 
the serpent of immorality coiled beneath the marble flowers 
of Grecian and Roman art. 

The blighting effect of the Sinaic condemnation of art fell 
upon architecture as well as upon painting and sculpture. 
The houses of ancient Palestine were wholly destitute of 
artistic beauty, and the palaces and the temples at Jerusalem 
were constructed after non-Jewish models. Roman architecture 
was employed in the building of the magnificent palace of 
Herod; and Phoenician workmen from Tyre and Sidon were 
imported to build the temples of Solomon and of Zerubbabel. 
(Ezra iii, 7.) 

Let it be said, however, that modern Judaism seems to have 
broken completely away from the ancient prohibition concern- 
ing images. and modern Jewish art is beginning to develop 
into forms of great beauty and power. Solomon J. Solomon 
ranks among the greatest of English artists, and Joseph 
Israels has glorified the art of paintiag in his celebrated de- 
lineations of Dutch fisher life. It is probable that the greatest 
of all Jewish sculptors was Moses J. Ezekiel, born in Richmond, 
Va., whose works have been exhibited in the chief art centers 
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of Europe, and whose statue of “ Religious Liberty ” 
Fairmount Park, Philadelphia. 

Mr. Speaker, I could spend the entire day telling the Members 
of this House about the triumphs of Jewish genius in religion, 
literature, science, and art if time permitted and occasion de- 
manded, but I must stop. I could proceed to further describe 
his triumphs in fiction and romance and in the minor subjects - 
of botany and biology and philology and chess playing, in all 
of which Jewish genius has shone brilliantly. But I repeat 
that I must stop. 

The only justification for this lengthy discussion of Jewish 
achievement is that it serves to emphasize my hearty approval 
of the contention of Lord Balfour in his recent speech before 
the House of Lords that Jewish achievements, . constituting 
civilization’s most valuable contribution, entitle the Jew to the 
sympathy, encouragement, and aid of the civilized nations of 
the earth in the matter of helping to reestablish for him a home- 
land in Palestine. 

Reduced to the plainest terms of colloquial formula, the Jew 
may say this to the Christian peoples of the earth: I have 
given you the sublimest religious truths in the laws of Moses, 
in the prophecies of Isaiah and Jeremiah, in the songs of David, 
and in the teachings of Jesus of Nazareth. In these laws and 
prophecies and songs and teachings I have pointed you the way 
to a blessed and an eternal life. I have given you much that is 
grand and beautiful in literature, music, and art. With my 
hands tied behind me and my heart burdened to the breaking 
point with a bitter load of hatred and persecution, I have yet 
managed from the cave of the prophets and from the manger 
of the Christ, from the filth of the Judengasse, and from the 
darkness of the hovels of the Ghetto to contribute more than 
my share to the great cause of liberty, humanity, and civiliza- 
tion among men. Now, will you not help me? Will you not 
aid me in the reestablishment of a homeland among the sacred 
places of my race, where I can escape persecution, where I can 
once again feel the pride and thrill of free and national life, 
and where the banner of the Jew can once again float proudly 
from the battlements of Jerusalem? If mankind is not un- 
grateful and if civilization is not craven, the answer to this 
question will be “yes” in language, and assistance in action 
translated immediately into deeds. 


OBJECTIONS TO THE ZIONIST MOVEMENT. 


But are there no objections to the Zionist movement and con- 
sequently to the pending resolution, you may ask? Certainly. 
There was never a noble enterprise or a great movement in the 
history of the world that somebody did not rise and object. 
Christianity itself was not founded without the crucifixion of 
its Author and without centuries of persecution of His followers, 
The American Republic was not established until after the Eng- 
lish people had offered bitter and bloody objection during seven 
years and eight months of arduous toil and bitter struggle. 
Tariff bills are never passed in this House without serious objec- 
tion from the Democrats, and rivers and harbors bills providing 
for the irrigation of southern rivers would go through if objec- 
tions were not made by Republicans. We should not be both- 
ered by objections, but we should hear them freely and answer 
them candidly and fairly. > 

It must be candidly admitted that a considerable number of 
very intelligent and patriotic Jews in America are opposed to 
the Zionist movement and object to the passage of this resolu- 
tion. I believe that they are in a decided minority, but the 
very siructure and genius of our Government, as well as its 
finest traditions, demand fair play for minorities and protec- 
tion for their rights whenever possible, and we must hear and 
consider their plea in this case patiently and fully. To this 
end I have read the hearings on this resolution before the 
Foreign Affairs Committee carefully three times from be- 
ginning to end. I resolved in the beginning of the considera- 
tion of this subject not to act hastily, and I have arrived at 
my conclusions after prolonged and diligent research. 

The time at my disposal does not permit me to consider other 
than the leading objections that have been made to the project 
of founding for the Jews a homeland in Palestine and to the 
passage of this resolution, and, in order to proceed clearly and 
systematically, I shall classify at once these objections. 

The opponents of political Zionism, which is proposed by 
this resolution, as opposed to orthodox Zionism and to economic 
Zionism, about which there seems to be little dispute among the 
Jews, make the following main contentions : 

1. That political Zionism—that is, a political State in 


adorns 


Palestine for-the Jewish people—is not desirable or permissible, 
since Judaism is a religion and not a nationality, and since the 
Jews are nationals of the country in which they are born and 
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in which they live and should be faithful to the land of their 
birth and of their domicile. 

2. That political Zionism can not be realized in Palestine; 
that is, that a political State can not be established with the 
Jews in dominant control without violating the rights, under 
principles of self-determination, of the non-Jewish races of 
the country. 

I believe that this is a full and fair statement of the two 
great objections of the opponents of the pending resolution, 
and I shall discuss them as briefly as possible in the order in 
which I have stated them. 

Regarding the first objection, I wish to quote Rabbi Philip- 
son, of Cincinnati, one of the opponents of this resolution. At 
the hearings before the Foreign Affairs Committee, Doctor 
Philipson said: 

There are those of us who feel that Jewish nationalism does not 
express the true interpretation of Judaism. We feel that Judaism 
is a religion and that we are nationals of the country in which we are 
born and in which we live. 

In support of his views and contention, Doctor Philipson read 
the following resolution of the Union of American Hebrew Con- 
gregations at one of their meetings at Richmond, Va.: 

f We are unalterably opposed to political Zionism. The Jews are not a 


ination but a religious community. Zion was a precious possession of 
| the past, the early home of our faith, where our a uttered their 


world-subduing thoughts, aad our psalmists sang their world-enchanting 
hymns. As such it is a holy memory, but it is not our hope of the 
future. America is our Zion. Here, in the home of a. liberty 
we have aided in founding this new Zion, the fruition of the beginning 
laid in the old.- The mission of Judaism is spiritual, not political. Its 
aim is not to establish a State, but to spread the truths of religion and 
humanity throughout the world. 

This is.all splendid and inspiring sentiment, and when the 
Jews at Richmond proclaimed America their Zion we are com- 
pelled to applaud their patriotism, But I know that they will 
pardon me if I remind them, even with a slight touch of sar- 
casm and cynicism, that the Zionist movement is not intended 
primarily for American Jews, who are happy in the possession 
of American citizenship and in comparative freedom from 
religious persecution. It is intended primarily for the wretched 
Jews of Russia, Rumania, and Poland who are practically 
shut out from this American Zion by foolishly rigid immigration 
laws. 

Doctor Philipson and the Jews at Richmond, in drawing too 
nice distinctions concerning the meaning and mission of Juda- 
ism, seem to have forgotten that there are certainly differences 
at times between a Jew as a man and a Jew as a religionist. 
A certain analyst is said to have discovered that Jews and 
Judaism are identical, and that if Jewish blood be examined 
under a microscope floating particles of the Bible and the Tal- 
mud may be found. This is all well as a matter of humor, but 
I insist that there is such a thing as a Jew who is a man, 
a human being, a citizen and a patriot, and this aside from any 
consideration of religion or religious belief. I further contend 
that this man is entitled to the rights of a freeman, which in- 
clude benefits of independent nationality and citizenship, and 
protection furthermore against bodily oppression as well as 
religious persecution. 

Believing this, I shall support this resolution and vote for it 
because it tends to establish and preserve these rights to the 
oppressed and persecuted Jews of southeastern Europe who will 
never be able to reach our shores because of the inhospitable 
barriers that have been erected against them. 

Mr. Speaker, I respectfully submit that the attitude of Doctor 
Philipson and of the Jews of the Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations at Richmond and their attempt to define Jewish 
citizenship and nationality are nothing new in history. They 
are merely a revival of recurring inquiries and discussions of 
the subject that have taken place in every age of the world 
since the beginning of the Jewish dispersion. I ask the indul- 
gence of the House while I discuss briefly this phase of the 
subject, 

After the fall of Jerusalem (A. D. 70) the Jew was a wanderer 
for many centuries upon the earth without a home and country. 
Until the closing years of the eighteenth century the Christian 
governments of Europe denied him the simplest rights of a free 
man and a citizen. While not a slave in the sense of chattel 
property, the Jews were frequently regarded as an attachment 
of the soil, like the ancient Spartan helots, and were transferred 
from one sovereign to another. At other times, having been 
despoiled of their goods, they were expelled by wholesale and 
without ceremony from the countries which they had come to 
regard as their homes. 

The expulsion of the Jews from Spain in 1492 by an edict of 
Ferdinand and Isabella was a most painful epoch in the history 
of the Hebrew race. The real reason of this wholesale persecu- 
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tion was the fact that the Jews refused to become Christians 
when commanded to do so by a fanatically pious Spanish sover- 
eign. According to Isidore Loeb 165,000 Jews left their homes 
and wandered away into exile in foreign lands. History relates 
many pathetic incidents that marked the beginning of this dis- 
persion. Great numbers of the Jewish community of Segovia 
passed the last three days of their stay in the city in the Jewish 
cemetery, fasting and wailing over being parted from their be- 
loved dead. Jews were not permitted to inhabit Spain again 
until 1858, when a Republic was established, and a repeal of 
the ancient edict of expulsion was secured from General Prim 
through the influence of H. Guedella, of London. But even then 
they were not allowed rights of unrestricted citizenship. 

The French Revolution brought liberty and equality to Jews 
- i as to gentiles in France, and gave rights of citizenship 
o all, 

The Jews were not completely emancipated in England until 
1858, when they were admitted to Parliament without being 
compelled to take the oath, ‘‘ On the faith of a true Christian.” 

It must not be imagined, however, that the free and enlight- 
ened policies of France, England, and the United States have 
been elsewhere pursued. Very few substantial rights of citizen- 
ship were enjoyed prior to the Russian Revolution under Ker- 
ensky by either Russian or Rumanian Jews; and, it may be 
added, nearly 7,000,000 Jews, about one-half of the total Jewish 
popelation of the earth, lived at that time in Russia and Ru- 
mania. 

The political status of the Jew 150 years ago was a puzzle to 


,the brainiest statesmen of Europe. Although the year 1793 


witnessed the revolutionary emancipation of the Jews in France, 
Napoleon did not afterwards regard them as citizens. He once 
said: 


The Jews are not in the same category with the Christians. We have 
Ln them by the political not the civil right, for they are not 
citizens. 


And to gain desired information concerning them for the pur- 
pose of framing appropriate legislation for the Jews in the 
general reconstruction of the Empire after the French Revolu- 
tion, he propounded the following 12 questions to the Sanhedrin 
of France: 


1. Is it lawful for Jews to have more than one wife? 

2. Is divorce allowed by the Jewish religion? Is divorce valid, al- 
though pronounced not by the courts of justice but by virtue of laws in 
contradiction to the French Code? 

3. May a Jewess er a Christian, or a Jew a Christian woman, or 
= — law order that the Jews should intermarry among them- 
selves 

4. In the eyes of the Jews are Frenchmen not of the Jewish religion 
considered as brethren or as strangers ?* 

5. What conduct does Jewish law prescribe toward Frenchmen not 
of the Jewish religion? 

6. Do the Jews born in France and treated by the law as French 
citizens acknowledge France as their country? Are they bound to de- 
fend it? Are they bound to obey the laws and follow the directions of 
the Civil Code? 

7. Who elects the rabbis? 

8. What kind of police jurisdiction do the rabbis exercise over the 
Jews? What judicial powers do they exercise over them? 

9. Are the police jurisdiction of the rabbis and the forms of election 
regulated by Jewish law or are they only sanctioned by custom? 

’ 10. Are there professions from which the Jews are excluded by their 
aw? 

11. Does Jewish law forbid the Jews to take usury from their 
brethren? 

12. Does it forbid or does it allow usury in dealing with strangers? 

To these questions the French Sanhedrin made the following 
replies : 

1. That, in conformity with the decree of R. Gershom, polygamy is 
forbidden to the Israelites. 

2. That divorce by the Jewish law is valid only after previous deci- 
sion by the civil authorities. . 

3. Phat the religious act of marriage must be preceded by a civil 
contract. 

4. That every Israelite is religiously bound to consider his non- 
Jewish fellow citizens as brothers and to aid, protect, and love them as 
though they were coreligionists, 

6. That the Israelite is required to consider the ‘and of his birth or 
adoption as his fatherland, and shall love and derend it when called 
upon. 

Pp That Judaism does not forbid any kind of handicraft or occupa- 


on. 
8. That it is commendable for Israelites to engage in agriculture, 
manual labor, and the arts, as their ancestors in Palestine were wont 
to do. 

9. That, finally, Israelites are forbidden to exact usury from Jew or 
Christian. 

These questions and answers formed the basis of all subse- 
quent legislation by the French Government in regard to Jewish 
religious affairs and plans. 

Ascher, the great Jewish teacher. framed this catechism for 
the Jewish youth of England: 

Has the Jew a fatherland besides Jerusalem? 

Yes, the country wherein he is bred and born, and in which he has 
the liberty to practice his religion, and where he is allowed to carry 
on traffic and trade and enjoy all the advantages and protection of 
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the law in common with the citizens of other creeds, this country the 
Isralite is bound to acknowledge as his fatherland, to the benefit of 
which is a, ~ = — 1b so dhetea an eee — hey 
over this lan s (after sove’ ’ Ws, 5O 
are not contradictory to the divine law, are also the Teraclite's laws, 
and the duties of his fellow citizens are also his duties. 

This catechism and the answer of the French Sanhedrin de- 
fined clearly the Jewish notion of the citizenship and fatherland 
of the Jews under the dispersion. 

But it must be conceded that in the case of this strange and 
extraordinary people there is a peculiar kind of fatherland 
known to no other race; a fatherland not based upon the soil 
of earth, nor bounded by streams or mountains, nor subject. to 
the pains and penalties of physical decay and death; a father- 
land whose kingdom is of the spirit and whose law is the word 
of God. Hear Heine describe this fatherland: 

The Jews may console themselves for having lost Jerusalem and the 
temple, and the Ark of the Covenant, and the golden vessels and the 
precious things of Solomon. Such a loss is merely insignificant in 
comparison with the Bible, the inrperishable treasure which they have 
reseved. If I do not err, it was Mahomet who named the Jews “ the 
people of the Book,” a name which has remained theirs to the present 
day on the earth and which is deeply characteristic. A book is their 
very fatherland, their treasure, their a their bliss, and their 
bane. They live within peaceful undaries of this book. Here 
they exercise their inalienable rights. Here they can neither be driven 
aleng nor despised. Here they are strong and wor of admiration, 
Absorbed im the city of this book, they observed little of the changes which 
went on about them in the real world; nations arose and perished; 
States bloomed and disappeared; revolutions stormed forth out of the 
soil; but they laid bowed down over their book and observed nothing 
of the wild tummlt of the times which passed over their heads. 

Zebulon B. Vance, quoting Prof. Maury, compares the great 
human current of this strange Jewish fatherland to the Gulf 
Stream: 

There is a river in the ocean; in the severest droughts it never fails 
and in the mightiest floods it never overflows. The Gulf of Mexico is 
its fountain, and its mouth is in the Arctic seas. It is the Gulf Stream. 
There is in the world no other such majestic flow of water. Its cur- 
rent is more rapid than the Mississippi or the Amazon and its volume 
more than a thousand times greater. Its waters as far out from the 
Gulf as the Carolina coasts are of an indigo blue; they are so dis- 
tinctly marked that their lines of junction with the common sea water 
may be traced by the eye. Often one-half of a vessel may be per- 


ceived floating in the Gulf Stream water while the other half is in 


common water of the sea, so sharp is the line and such is the want of 
affinity between these waters, and such, too, the reluctance, so to speak, 
on the part of the Gulf Stream to mingle with the common water of 
the sea, (Prof, M. F. Maury.) 

This curious phenomenon in the physical world has its counterpart 
in the moral. here is a lonely river in the midst of the ocean of 
mankind, The mightiest flood of human temptation has never caused 
it to overflow and the fiercest fires of human cruelty, though seven 
times heated in the furnace of religious bigotry, have never caused it 
to dry up, although its waves for 2,000 years have rolled crimson with 
the blood of its martyrs, Its fountain is in the gray dawn of the 
world’s history and its mouth is somewhere in the shadows of eternity. 
It, too, refuses to mingle with the surrounding waves, and the line 
which divides its restless billows from the common waters of humanity 
is also plainly visible to the eye. It is the Jewish race. (Vance.) 

This conception of a fatherland above the earth and having 
no physical boundaries may seem to many a far-fetched thought, 
a strained political metaphor, but the idea is not new nor is it 
confined to spiritual kingdoms, Waldstein says: 

The abolition of slavery and the Renaissance are as much a father- 
land as are England, Germany, France, or the United States, 

Kosciusko was once asked where his country was. “ Where 
freedom is not,” was the reply of the valiant Pole; and whether 
in the wilderness of America or on the plains of Poland, Kosci- 
usko felt at home and within the boundaries of his fatherland, 
provided his sword was unsheathed in the name of liberty. 

Mr. Speaker, the historical considerations that I have just pre- 
sented to the House merely show that the contentions of Doc- 
tor Philipson and his coreligionists at Richmond are nothing 
new, since the political status of the Jew for centuries past has 
been settled not only by the catechism of Ascher and the an- 
swers of the French Sanhedrin but also by the terms of the 
oaths taken by Jews under the naturalization laws of the dif- 
ferent countries in which they have settled. The Ascher cate- 
chism says emphatically that “the country wherein he is bred 
and born” is the fatherland of the Jew. The Frerch Sanhedrin 
emphatically answered the inquiry of Napoieon by saying “ that 
the Israelite is required to consider the land of his birth or 
adoption as his fatherland.” 

All this is sensible and logical enough; indeed, it is the only 
rational solution of the problem of Jewish citizenship and na- 
tionality, while the Jews are scattered throughout the world 
and have no country of their own. No other solution or deter- 
mination of the political status of the Jew could be made unless 
we admit the correctness of the principle that there can be a 
State within a State, imperium in imperio, or unless we make 
the Jew an outcast upon the earth, without home or country. 

But, in the name of reason and common sense, what is there 
in all this that offers a serious objection to the Zionist move- 
ment or to the passage of this resolution? Is there anything 
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fixed, eternal, unchangeable, and irrevocable in Jewish citizen- 
ship that holds the Jew forever chained to the country of his 
birth or adoption? Does not international law sanction change 
of citizenship from one country to another? Do not the immi- 
gration and naturalization laws of all nations permit expatria- 
tion and repatriation without the slightest trace of a stain of 
treason? Is anything more required by the laws of man, nature, 
or God of the Jewish citizen or of the citizen of any other race 
than loyalty to his country during the continuance of his citi- 
zenship? 

Furthermore, is it not well to remember that the duties and 
obligations of the citizen toward the country and the country 
toward the citizen are mutual and reciprocal? Should the 
citizen be required to render obedience to the laws of the 
country, to pay taxes, to support the Government, and to de- 
fend the flag in times of war, unless the country is willing and 
able to protect the citizen in the enjoyment of his rights of 
life, liberty, and property, as well as the pursuit of happiness, 
at all times? If the country fails in its obligations, is not the 
citizen absolved from his duties? 

American Jews are obedient to the laws of the country and 
have shown themselves true patriots in every period of our 
history, both in peace and war, and the Government of our 
country has protected them in the enjoyment of their legal 
and political rights. There would be no Zionist question if this 
state of things existed throughout the world. But what about 
the Jews of Russia, Rumania, and Poland? Will the opponents 
of this resolution seriously contend that they owe any particular 
love, loyalty, or allegiance to the governments of their countries? 

Permit me at this point, Mr. Speaker, to consider the second 


‘of the main objections to political Zionism and to the passage 


of this resolution. It has been urged by the opponents of this 
measure that the principle of the right of self-determination 
would be violated by the establishment of a Jewish state in 
Palestine with the Jews in dominant control. It is pointed 
out by these opponents that the entire population of Palestine 
is about 700,000, and that of this number about 500,000 are 
Mahometan Arabs, about 110,000 are Christians of various sects 
and denominations, and that about 90,000 are Jews. It is urged 
that, upon the principle of the right of self-determination, these 
500,000 Arabs should not be compelled to submit to the domina- 
tion of a Jewish minority in the country. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe firmly in the doctrine of self-govern- 
ment or self-determination as representing a sacred principle 
in government. Lincoin’s “government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people” is not possible without strict ob- 
servance and application of the rights of self-determination. 
But I must insist that it does not become the American Con- 
gress or the American Government to prate too loudly at this 
time about the sacred rights of the Arabs in Palestine, in the 
light of our treatment of the Filipinos during the last quarter of 
a century, and in view of the fact that every civilized nation 
of the earth, excepting the United States, has acknowledged the 
independence de jure of Esthonia and Latvia upon principles of 
self-determination. 

Our American theories of government are always glittering 
successes, but our practices are ofttimes dismal failures. We 
boast of personal liberty in America and then tolerate the Vol- 
stead Act upon the statute books. I say to you that there will 
be no genuine personal liberty in America again until that act 
is repealed or radically modified. But I shall not stop to dis- 
cuss or denounce prohibition, since the subject of debate is the 
Zionist movement, 

I want to make at this time, Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of 
the House, my attitude and views upon the Arab question in 
Palestine very clear and emphatic. I am in favor of carrying 
out one of the three following policies, to be preferred in the 
order in which they are named: 

(1) That the Arabs shall be permitted to remain in Palestine 
under Jewish government and domination, and with their civil 
and religious rights guaranteed to them through the British 
mandate and under terms of the Balfour declaration. 

(2) That if they will not consent to Jewish government and 
domination, they shall be required to sell their lands at a just 
valuation and retire into the Arab territory which has been 
assigned to them by the League of Nations in the general re- 
construction of the countries of the East. 

(3) That if they will not consent to Jewish government and 
domination, under conditions of right and justice, or to sell 
their lands at a just valuation and to retire into their own 
countries, they shall be driven from Palestine by force. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to discuss briefly each of these alterna- 
tives in order. And first let me read the now celebrated Balfour 
declaration of date of November 2, 1917, during the progress of 
the Great War, and afterwards incorporated in the preamble 
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of the British mandate authorized by the League of Nations. 
The Balfour declaration was in the following language: 

His Majesty's Government view with favor the establishment in 
Palestine of a national home for the Jewish people and will use their 
best endeavors to facilitate the achievement of this object, it being 
clearly understood that nothing shall be done which may prejudice the 
civil and religious rights of existing non-Jewish communities in Pales- 
tine or the rights and politica! status enjoyed by the Jews in any other 
country. 

If this is not a condensed and at the same time a complete 
bill of rights both for the Arabs of Palestine and for the Jews 
who intend to remain in their present homelands outside of 
Palestine, I have never read or seen one. It is conceded by the 
Arabs themselves that the present government of the country 
under the British mandate and through the Zionist organiza- 
tion as an administrative agency is infinitely better than the 
government. of the Turks who were chased out of the country 
by Allenby, the British general. It is probably better than any 
that the Arabs could create and maintain for themselves. 

I respectfully submit that the Arabs in Palestine should be 
and would be happy and contented under the present govern- 
ment of that country if it were not for Turkish and Arab agi- 
tators, who travel around over the land stirring up trouble by 
making false representations concerning the true character of 
the Zionist movement, and by preaching a kind of holy war 
against the immigrant Jews who arrive from day to day. The 
Arabs are well represented in the personnel of the present Pal- 
estine administration, which has recognized their language as 
one of the official languages of the country, and has given 
official standing to the Moslem religion. 

There is no good reason why the Jews and Arabs should not 
live together in perfect peace and harmony in Palestine. They 
are all Semitic in blood and language, and all worship the same 
God and the same Hebrew prophets, Instead of being antago- 
nistie there is every race and religious reason for peace and har- 
mony. 

In the second place, if the Arabs do not wish to remain in 
Palestine’ under Jewish government and domination there is 
plenty of room outside in purely Arab surroundings. Tht Brit- 
ish Government and her allies made overtures and gave pledges 
to the Arab people to furnish them lands and protect their free- 
dom in consideration of Arab alliance with the Allies during 
the World War. That pledge has been kept. The Hedjaz king- 
dom was established in ancient Arabia, and Hussein, Grand 
Sheriff of Mecca, was made king and freed from all Turkish 
influence. The son of King Hussein, Prince Feisal, is now the 
head of the kingdom of Mesopotamia, and Arab predominance 
in that country has been assured by the Allies to the Arab 
people, 

Mesopotamia is alone capable of absorbing 30,000,000 people, 
according to a report submitted to the British Government by 
the Great English engineer, Sir William Wilcocks. Arab rights 
are also fully recognized and protected by the French mandate 
over Syria. There are also several flourishing Arabic cultural 
and political colonies in Egypt. In short, the Arab-speaking 
populations of Asia and Africa number about 38,000,000 of 
souls and occupy approximately 2,375,000 square miles, many 
times larger than the territory of Great Britain. In other 
words, under the reconstruction of the map of the East, the 
Arabs have been given practical control of Greater Arabia, Mes- 
opotamia, Syria, and parts of Egypt, which gives them an 
average of 38 acres per person. If the Arabs are compelled to 
leave Palestine and turn it over entirely to the Jews, it is 
admitted that the Arab race would still be one of the wealthiest 
landowning races on the earth. Therefore, I contend that if 
they will not consent to live peaceably with the Jews, they 
should be made to sell their lands and retire to places re- 
served for them somewhere in Arabia, Syria, Mesopotamia, 
or Egypt, that suit them best, and where they can worship Allah, 
Mahomet, and the Koran to their heart’s content.. After all is 
said, the fact remains that the Arabs have more lands than they 
need, and the Jews have none. I am in favor of a readjust- 
ment under the Balfour declaration, without too great regard 
to nice distinctions in the matter of the question of self-de- 
termination. This thought brings me to my third proposal 
heretofore mentioned, that the Arabs should be driven out 
of Palestine by the British and Jews, or by somebody else, if 
they will not listen to the voice of reason and of justice. 

I shall probably be told that, regardless of the question of 
land and property rights, the Arabs have an interest in the holy 
places around Jerusalem. Admitting that their claims in 
this regard are just, there should be no trouble along this line. 
There is no reason to believe that Jews and Christians would 
deny them access to the holy places in the pilgrimages that they 
might desire to make from their Arab countries. But if the 
rights of the Jews to their ancient homeland are to be made 


dependent, as a final question, upon Moslem interests in the holy 
Places around Jerusalem, I am willing and prepared to re- 
a these rights entirely and to shut the Arabs out alto- 
gether, 

Mr. Speaker, I despise and hate race prejudice and religious 
bigotry worse than I do the devil and all his ways. But I 
must confess that feelings of intolerance arise in my mind and 
heart when I hear any attempted justification of Mahomet, 
his message, and his mission. My respect and homage go forth 
even reverently to all the great ethical and religious teachers - 
of history, to those spiritual and intellectual leaders of the 
race who, at times in agony and in martyrdom, have delivered 
messages of regeneration to mankind. 

I make my respectful salute to Confucius and Buddha, the 
ethical teachers, in whose writings are found many passages of 
sublimity and beauty. I pay my deep homage and reverence 


‘to the Hebrew prophets and teachers, to Moses, to Abraham, to 


Isaac and Jacob and the tribes, to the gentle Hillel, and to 
Akiba. My reverence and adoration go up to Jesus of Nazareth 
the most precious gem of human life, “the noblest blossom of 
a noble: tree, the crown of the cedar of Israel.” But I draw 
the line on Mahomet, the military conqueror and robber, the 
forger of oracles, the polygamist. 

I have read the Koran through twice from beginning to end. 
I have also read several standard lives of Mahomet, among 
them those of Washington Irving, Higgins, Sale, and Gibbon. 
Furthermore, I have made it a point to read translations from 
the books of his own Turkish and Arabian biographers. I feel 
justified, then, in saying that I am pretty well acquainted with 
Mahomet and his teachings, and I trust that you will not think 
that I am guilty of too great digression if I now pay my re- 
spects to both Mahomet and his followers. 

The declaration may sound bold and even unjustifiable to 
some of you, but I am prepared to assert that Mahomet stole 
all that is worthy in his religion from the Jews and Christians, 
that the finer passages of the Koran are taken almost bodily 
from the Bible, and that the followers of Mahomet overran and 
captured Palestine by military force. If these things be true, 
it comes in bad grace from the Arabs of Palestine or from 
their friends and apologists to lay claim to either the territory 
or the sacred places around Jerusalem. I respectfully submit 
that even a thousand years of political or historical prescrip- 
tion give no valid title to lands or places originally acquired by 
fraud and force. 

In closing, Mr. Speaker, I wish to say that we Christians 
should encourage the reestablishment of the Jews in Palestine 
for selfish and sentimental reasons as well as from motives of 
gratitude and a sentiment of justice. We should rush to the 
assistance of the Jews in the matter of the Zionist movement 
as Lord Byron went to Greece to fight for the independence of 
the Greeks. We should speak in Congress with the same feel- 
ings and the same inspiration that caused him to write “ The 
Isles of Greece,” feelings born of a love of freedom and of a 
passionate desire to preserve a civilization and a type. 

No garden of flowers is perfect or complete without the pres- 
ence of the rose and the orchid, of the violet and the lily, and, 
indeed, of every kind of flower of tenderness and beauty. Nor 
can the garden of life be perfect and complete without the pres- 
ence and preservation of all the fine types of intellect and spirit 
that have come from the trials and sufferings, the struggles and 
sacrifices of the various peoples of our race. Civilization would 
certainly be made imperfect by the loss of any one of the great 
types, for its essential elements, after all, are but the component 
parts of a blending of the varying attributes and excellencies of 
all human life. 

Rome gave laws, Greece gave letters, and Palestine gave re- 
ligion to mankind. Thus runs the judgment of the world. We 
are interested in the preservation of all these colossal types, and 
especially those of the Hebrew and the Greek, and above all 
that of the Hebrew, for beyond the boundaries of kingdoms and 
above distinctions of creed or blood is a colossal universal 
spiritual type established by the Hebrew. This type reflects the 
sacred and spiritual in every human heart that looks above idols 
and beyond the stars; a type that ignores self and attributes 
every splendid, righteous act to the Author of all things; that 
spurns a self-development whose maker and molder is not God; 
that hears in rolling thunder the awful voice of Jehovah sending 
warnings to his children, and sees in lightning a manifestation 
of eternal wrath; a type that gave Pharisees to Judea, Stoics to 
Rome, and Puritans to England. 

These latter characterizations suggest integral opposites some- 
where—the needed complements of a perfect whole—and reflec- 
tion at once begins to classify along lines of nature and of his- 
tory, grouping Pharisees with Sadducees, Stoics with Epicu- 
reans, and Puritans with Cavaliers. 
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The essentia) complement of the Hebrew type was furnished 
by Greece, the first great rival of Judea in intellect and spirit. 
The civilizatsons of the earth circle around these names as 
smaller planets revolve around great central suns, The essen- 
tial elements of opposing Hebrew and Hellenic growths are 
everywhere reflected in national and individual life. 

In the organization of every man on earth two antagonistic 
forces are forever active—the heavenly and earthly, the spiritual 
and natural, the ascetic and voluptuous. If the spiritual pre- 
dominates, the man is Hebrew in structure and temperament. 
If the sensuous and voluptuous are the controlling attributes, 
the man is Greek. 

If in the solitude of deep forests he hears the rustle of the 
leaves as fleeing nymphs depart, and sees in every tree and 
rock and stream the reflected image of some deity of nature; 
if, while standing on the famous battle fields of earth, he hears 
again the tread and tramp ef embattled millions, feels again 
the sublime thrill and fierce rapture of a bayonet charge, hears 
again the brazen lips of hostile cannon thunder alternate an- 
thems to the ged of battles; if “ with coler, form, and music he 
is touched to tears,” and while standing in the Vatican or 
Louvre feels within himself the thrilling power that corre- 
sponds to the magic force that painted a Madonna or carved a 
marble god, then this man is a Greek of the age of Pericles, a 
figure from the antique world. 

A full development of these attributes on a colossal scale and 
along collective limes stamps a nation’s history with character 
and distinetive life reflecting in the whole the characteristic 
traits of all component parts. To verify this thought, cast a 
glance across the pages of Hellenic history. 

An old blind bard sings; the Iliad is born, and under the spell 
of the Homeric muse all the grace and grandeur of Grecian lifé 
blossom into perfect beauty. 

A nillion Persians advance upon a mountain pass, 300 Lace- 
dzemonians defend, and the chivalry of the ages has a standard 
and a metaphor in the death-devoted sacrifice of Leonidas and 
his band, 

Ctesiphon moves the Greek Assembly to vote Demosthenes a 
golden crown in consideration of public services, the motion is 
illegal, Ctesiphen is accused, and at the trial of the indictment 
the oratorical prodigies of antiquity appear as combatants. 
4ischines is exiled, Demosthenes is apotheosized, and mankind 
receives the priceless legacy of the incomparable oration, ‘On 
the Crown.” 

Zeuxis and Parrhasius, as a trial of skill, paint two pictures. 
That of Zeuxis represents a bunch of grapes and is so perfectly 
executed that the birds come and pick at it. Flushed with pride 
and confident ef success Zeuxis calls upon his rival to draw 
aside the curtain which conceals his picture. But, lo! the cur- 
tain itself is the painting of Parrhasius, and Zeuxis is beaten, 
for he who has deceived the birds is himself deceived by his 
antagonist. 

Phidias, Praxiteles, and other sculptors carve from cold and 
pulseless marble these forms of life and beauty that thrill the 
human soul with perfect joy, and the frieze of the Parthenon, 
the Apollo Belvedere, the Venus di Medici, the Venus de Milo 
become the perpetual heritage of a sensuous and beauty-loving 
world. 

Marvelous and magnificent history this. And from alpha to 
omega how superbly Greek—every line and lineament stamped 
with Hellenic imprint. But how radically different all this 
from everything Judean. The accentuated antithesis of every 
chapter of Grecian history describes all the glories and splendors 
of Hebrew life. 

The Greek relied upon himself and his javelin for safety and 
preservation in time of danger. The Hebrew placed his trust 
in God and believed that prayer would save him from all harm. 
In the temples of the Acropolis, in the pages of the Odyssey, in 
the victories of Marathon and Salamis, the Greek acknowledged 
the handiwork of man and dedicated monuments to these who 
had brought renown to Greece. The Hebrew ascribed to the 
omnipotence of Jehovah every grand and righteous act and 
covered with benedictions the prophet who had most completely 
revealed the will of Heaven, Every transcendent deed of 
righteousness was credited to the Lord of Hosts. 

Yes, I repeat, that if all else be lost mankind must preserve 
at any hazard both the Hebrew and Grecian types of intellect 
and spirit, for they are fundamental in our natures and are 
deeply interwoven in the very warp and woof of all that is 
grandly spiritual and superbly intellectual in our history, litera- 
ture, and civilization. The loss of the spiritual and intellectual 
products of Greece and Palestine to civilization would cause 
mankind to relapse with frightful speed into savage and bar- 
baric night. 

The Greeks have Greece. 
Jews, 


Let us give Palestine back to the 


JuNe® 80, 


Then will the prophecies of the Hebrew seers be fulfilled; then 
will justice be done ; then will the demands of liberty, humanity, 
and civilization be satisfied; then, and only then, will Byron’s 
muse be answered: 

OH! WEEP FOR THOSE. 
! for those that wept by Babel’s st 
Whose nes are gevdinta whens land a Green} 


Weep for the harp of Judah's broken shell ; 
Mourn—where thelr God hath dwelt the godless dwell! 


And where shall Israel lave her bleeding feet? 
And when shall Zion’s song again seem sweet? 
And Judah’s melody once more rejoice 

The hearts that leap’d before its heavenly voice? 


Tribes of the wandering foot and weary breast, 
How shall ye flee away and be at rest? 

The wild dove hath her nest, the fox his cave, 
Mankind their country—Israel but the grave! 


ON JORDAN’S BANKS, 


On Jordan's banks the Arab’s camels stray, 

On Zion's hill the False One’s votaries pray, 

The Baal-adorer bows on Sinai’s steep— 

Yet there—even there—Oh God! Thy thunders sleep: 


There—where Thy finger scorch’d the tablet stone! 
There-——-where Thy shadow to Thy people shone! 
Thy glory shrouded in its garb of fire: 
Thyself—none living see and not expire! 


Ob ! in the lightming let Thy glance appear! 
Sweep from the shiver’d hand the oppressor’s spear: 
How long BE in a shall Thy tand be trod? 
How long y temples worshipless, O God? 
—Lord Byron, Hebrew Melodies. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, the lessons taught us im the tender 
years of our childhood sink the deepest and abide with us the 
longest. Those of us who in those early days heard in the home, 
Sunday school, or church the recital of the famous Bible stories 
vividly remember the tragedy of the “chosen people” driven 
from their homeland, and the promise that in time these people 
would return to occupy the land of their ancestors. This pro- 
phetic decree was the more significant because of the persecution 
that pursued this people as they fled to the four corrfers of the 
earth. Through all the vicissitudes inherent to such treatment 
14,000,000 Jews have in the main preserved their national 
traits. 

When Palestine was entered by our allied armies the first 
thought of the, modern worki was the fulfilment of an ancient 
prophecy that Jerusalem, the cradle of religion, would some day 
be restored to the Jewish people. When Britain accepted the 
mandatory of the ancient Holy Land new impetus was given to 
the historic promise. It was quite natural that a tremendous 
sentiment would be aroused among the hundreds of thousands 
of this people, scattered to the four winds of earth, in favor of 
the establishment of a homeland where their ancient civilization 
was born and from whence their people had been either excinded 
or made servile subjects. 

A response to this sentiment was made by the so-called Bal- 
four declaration, expressing British favor of the plan of the 
Jews to reestablish a homeland in Palestine. which, as I under- 
stand, has met with the approval of our own country, especially 
the advanees made in that direction by Britain, the mandatory 
of that country. 

This resolution, as far as is our ability, expresses our sympa- 
thy for the success of the proposed homeland for the Jewish peo- 
ple. It seems to me a perfectly proper attitude for us to take, 
eminently sound in diplomatic relations, correct in principle, hu- 
manitarian in design, elevating in sentiment, and commendable 
from the viewpoint of policy and expediency. This resolution 
displays our opportunity to express our appreciation of the 
aspirations of a great people in history. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, the proposed resolution is in 
the following language: 

Resolved by the Senate and Tlouse of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That the United States of 
America favors the establishment in Palestine of a national home for 
the Jewish people, it being clearly understood that nothing shall be 
done which may prejudice the civil and religious rights of Christian 
and all other non-Jewish communities in Palestine, and that the holy 
places and religious buildings and sites in Palestine shali be adequately 
protected. 

It is similar to the so-called Balfour declaration for the Gov- 
ernment of Great Britain issued November 2, 1917, which is in 
the following language: 


His Majesty's Government view with favor the establishment in 
Palestine of a national home for the Jewish people, and will use their 
best endeavors to facilitate the achievement of that object, it being 
clearly understood that a shall be done which may prejudice the 
civil and religious rights of existing non-Jewish communities in Pales- 
tine, or the rights and political status enjeyed by Jews in any other 
country. 


The pending resolution omits reference to the rights and 
political status enjoyed by Jews in other countries because 
that is not necessary in any declaration by the United States, 
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On. the 25th. of April, 1920, the-supreme. council of .the allied 
powers; at Sam Remo: gave: a, mandate for Palestine: to. :\Great 
Britain. The British forces had wrested Palestine from: the 
Turks in 1917, Under. this: mandate,-a: high commissioner: was 
appointed July 1; 1920; This: high.commissioner: has»appeinted 
an advistory council composed. of/ the heads of the: adminis: 
trative: departments and 10) unofficial. members representing 
the: various: communities, The Jewish. population: have chosen 
am, elected: assembly; which selected: a. national committee: to 
represent: the- Jewish: population: of Paiestine: im: its dealings 
with the administration. Palestine: hasan anea: of; 13,724 
square miles; and! a: population: of: about 675,000. The very 
large majority,of the population are Mostems, numbering; some+ 
thing over: 500,000: In the: last:two, years Jewish immigration 
inte the country: ‘has been very: considerable; amounting ‘to: 7,200 
last year; The population of! Jerusalém is about 60,000, The 
proportion of the: total numberof inhabitants: in the: Holy City 
to that of Palestine is:about the same as: that set forth’ in’ the 
first verse: of the eléventh chapter of'the book of Nehemiah: In 
the adjustment then. wade Jerusalem wastovcontain one-tenth 
of the population: 

Several objections: have been’ urged to the: passage of this 
resolution: First; that’it‘is not the: functiom of Congress: or of 
either ‘House’ to pass’ resolutions of’ this: nature relating ‘to for: 
eign affairs. In every case of recognition ofa new government, 
or of 2 condition of belligerency, the question has been decided 
solely: by ‘the Executive. It would ‘be instructive to give a list 
of ‘all aetion by Congress in this regard: The question has been 
repeatedly before Congress: I will'cite'a few instances: Barly 
in 1822’ the: House by an overwhelming majority passed ‘a reso- 
lution promising support to the President ‘in any’ action which 
be might take for recognition of the South American’ Republics: 
In the session of 1823-24 Mr. Webster intreduced’ a resolution 
for the appointment’ of'an agent’ or’ commissiéner to Greece; 
which was then. in rebellion against‘ Turkey. This resolution 
was’ supported’ by, most eloquent speeches by Mr, Webster and 
Henry Clay, but*no final actton was taken upon it. A familiar 
example of procedure in Congress lias been the introduction of 
bills providing for diplomatic officials’ in a country where rec- 
ognition was contemplated. In 1848-49 a representative was 
sent to Hangary with a view to expressing the sympathy of:our 
Gevernment at.the-time-of the insurrection against Austria. In 
view of the failure of this insurrection the representative was 
recalled. There is another class of resolutions, merely express- 
ing: synipathy: or, good will, 

Iv 1862; almost immediately after the convening of ‘the special 
session, of Congress at the beginning of the, Civil War, Mr. Sum- 
ner: introduced ‘in the. Senate: a reselution expressing: sympathy 
with the sufféring peoplé. of Orete in their’ struggle against 
Turkey. This. resolution. passed. the Senate in July, 1861, and 
was adopted in the House on the same day: Im 1868 Mr: Wil- 
liam Loughridge, of Iowa, introduced a similar resolution of 
sympathy for the OCretans, which was adopted: No action: seems 
to have*been taken in the Senate. In the-Pifty-first Congress, 
first session, a resolution was introduced in the Senate by. Mr. 
John Sherman congratulating the Re ic: of Brazil upon: the 
recent adoption. of a republican form. 0 vernment. This: reso- 
Intion’ also passed the: House upon the: motion of ‘Mr: R. R: Hitt, 
of Illinois. This resolution was; transmitted. by Secretary 
Blaine and evoked very cordial response from the Congress. of 
Brazil. 

In the Fifty-sixth Congress, at the first session in 1899 and 
1900, resolutions of sympathy with. the South. African. Republic, 
then im a contest for independence from Great Britain, were in: 
troduced by Senators Mason, Péttigrew; Allen, and Teller. 
These ‘reselutions, varied in form, all expressing sympathy, one 
expressing best wishes for the success.of their determined: fight 
for liberty, and two of them expressed the hope for mediation: 
These resolutions: were referred to the: Committee on Foreign 
Relations. and no report seems to have:been made upom them, or 
at least nothing further was done. As: regards: this: objection it 
should be: said ‘that action by Congress: in matters involving for- 
eign affairs should be very carefully guarded, except’ upon sub+ 
jects within its undoubted jurisdiction: In the case of Cuba 
the final action expressing. sympathy was accompanied. by a 
declaration of war. 

This present resolution, however, is restricted in its scope. 
It expresses the sympathy of the United'States:for the Jewish 
people:in their: desire for the establishment of a national home 
in Palestine, but provides that nothing shall be done-which' may 
prejudice the civil and religious rights of ‘Christian; and all other 
nen-Jewish communities:in: Palestine, and.ithat) the holy, places 
and religious buildings and sites in Palestine shall be adequately 
protected. No-one here would tolerate any plan under’ which 
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the feelimgs of Christians. dwelling there or visiting the: Holy 
Land should. be: disregarded.. 

Objection.is made te.the. term.“ national” on the: ground that 
it implies political: contrel, This it not a-fair inference from the 
resolution. It. does,.however, convey an. assertion:.of sympathy 
for: the: political security: of Jews: who: may be: located in Pales- 
tine and: for their proteetion against the:aggression of any other 
people or:nationality, a:seeurity which has been: denied: for cen- 
turies,, The steps already: taken for a separate national assembly 
indicate the. probable. developments, there; namely, the selection 
of a legislative. assembly; by the Jews:for the purpuse-of securing 
their rights.under:the government establishedthere: It is-to be 
neted, that in. past years and: to, an: extent:even now there have 
beem separate: communities: in Jerusalem; the Mehammedans in 
one: quarter; the. Jews im another; Christians: in: another, and 
those of other: nationalities.or religions:im still another; Very 
probably if the. Jews should ever: constitute. a majority in Pales- 
tine their aspiratiens: would be. for: politica’ ‘control. 

This: Congress:can not: deny, an expressiom.of sympathy for 
this race. Their) longing for, their: old homeland: is: more pa- 
thetic: andi more: appealing. than that of any. other: raee in the 
world, . Their: traditions; which are: associated with Jerusalem, 
go back to the splendid days. of David: and: Selemon, nearty 
3,000 years ago: Since that time Palestine, which is a gateway 
for’ the. trade: and: politieak' movements of the near: Orient; has 
been; conquered by Assyria, Babylon, and for more than 200 
years. was.undér; the Hellenic: monarehies which ruled over 
Egypt. and Syria; then’ the: Remans:under Pompey: gained con- 
trol iin 63: B. ©... The city and: the-temple: were: destroyed by 
Titus -70 A. D.; amd 70. years:later) a heathen temple was estab: 
lished: by: Hadrian, and: pagan worship: supplanted’ the Christian 
and Jewish religions. Under the reign of Constantine in the 
fourth century Christian. worship was:established’ and continued 
for nearly 300: years:; Earlyin the seventh century the disciples 
of. Mobamet: conquered: the country: and) their) rule has - con- 
tinued. until 1917, with the exeeption of the: nearly 200 years 
when it) was: under Clristtam) control) after: the: capture of 
Jerusalem in the First Crusade:by Godfrey of Bouillon in 1099: 
During all these centuries: a considerable population. of! Jews 
has: remained. in: Palestine, the remnant of‘a race:seattered: ‘over 
the earth. It is:impossible:to exaggerate the: yearning of’ many 
Jews: for: ailocation in that country: which witmessed the be- 
ginning: of their power:and the growth. of ‘their religion: The 
poetic imagery in the:One hundred:and thirty-first Psalm— 

By the rivers of Babylon there we sat down, 
Yea, we wept ‘when we remembered. Zion— 


has been accepted for ages:as thé most touching lamentation of 
a people in captivity. 

The Jewish race ever since that time has. been the victim of 
discrimination,, persecuted in. many. countries, but always re- 
taining its religion and distinctive traits, has looked: to. Pales- 
tine and Jerusalem with. a never-dying aspiration for its home- 
land. 

This resolution does not.contemplate any substantial migra- 
tion from the. United States or England to Palestine. In: the 
two great Anglo-Saxon countries, in the United. States. from the 
very foundation of the Government, with its. principles. of re- 
ligious equality,.and in Great Britain in. more reeent. years, 
the Jews have. enjoyed equal opportunity. Among the. great 
progressive movements of the time has been. that toward tolera- 
tion, but in other. countries. they. are. persecuted as. of old, and 
constant animosity and. frequent pogroms threaten: their security 
and very,life. For many of these Palestine. will. no doubt be 
chosen as a. home, and they. will resort. there. with joy in the 
thought of returning to the ancient seat .of the prosperity and 
prestige. of their race; 

It may. be asserted that the.problem.of establishing a. national 
home, for them. does not promise greater difficulties, than. in. sev- 
eral countries of Europe. where those of different races and. re- 
ligions inhabit. the same. areas. and have learned. to dwell to- 
gether without friction, 

A seeond objection..is: alleged. that: a.very considerable pro- 
portion of the. Jews. themselves, including. many, of. those most 
advanced, in their. views, are opposed. to any action, which. shall 
look..to..the: establishment of those. of their race: in, a. separate 
political. organzation. It is. alleged..by: them that their. people 
owe. allegiance. to the. countries..in. which they belong,, although 
this allegiance is given with much misgiving in countries:where 
they, ane unfairly treated.. They. insist that. they, are devotees 
of a.religion.and not seeking. political power. The opinions: of 
those. who. hold, this view are entitled. to.great respect. It :must 
be said of them, however, that they are for the:most part tolerant 
to. the; feelings.of others of their race, who are; in avery: large 


| majority, and who join in. the Zionist and, similar. movements. 
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A third objection is that the location of the Jews in Palestine, 
in view of the large preponderance of Moslem population, will 
arouse sirife and military protection will have to be offered 
them. What has already been said as to the combination of 
various peoples and religions in Europe applies to this also, 
It is not to be presumed that there will be injustice to the Mos- 
lems, Arabs, or other peoples in Palestine. The lands which 
have been acquired from them, amounting to some 2,000 square 
miles in Palestine have been purchased at prices far in advance 
of those formerly current, and it must be ‘said that the settle- 
ment of the Jews there has resulted in very marked improve- 
ments in the utilzation of the resources of that country. Im- 
proved me‘hods of cultivation have been adopted and Palestine 
gives promise of a restoration to its old-time productiveness. It 
should be stated that the Senate has passed this resolution 
unanimously. President Wilson, in a letter dated August 31, 
1918, wrote: “I welcome an opportunity to express the satisfac- 
tion I have felt in the progress ef the Zionese movement in the 
United States, and in the allied countries, since the declaration 
of Mr. Balfour.” President Harding more recently said: “It 
is impossible for one who has studied at all the services of the 
Hebrew people to avoid the faith that they will one day be 
restored to their historic national home.” 

It is to be hoped that one of the most beneficent results of 
the Great War will be the establishment in Palestine of a 
stable government, in which justice and equality shall be 
vouchsafed to all classes of its varied population, that the 
sacred shrines of all religions may be protected, and an oppor- 
tunity granted to the Jews to return to this homeland with a 
revival of some of the ancient grandeur which through cen- 
turies has made this country most conspicuous in the world’s 
history. 

Mr, ANSORGE. Mr. Speaker, in these days of pogroms and 
of religious and racial intolerance and persecution in other 
parts of the world, it is, indeed, refreshing to support a reso- 
lution in the Congress of the United States which will breathe 
the breath of hope in the hearts of millions of persecuted and 
oppressed Jews in Poland, Galicia, Russia, Hungary, Rumania, 
and the Ukraine, and at the same time recognize and encourage 
the aspirations and historical claims of many Jewish people in 
their desire to establish a national home in Palestine. 

I am the son of an immigrant who humbly walked through 
Castle Garden in 1857, and I am proud of my heritage. I 
would be untrue to my faith and convictions if I did not support 
this resolution. 

I voted against the 8 per cent restricted immigration law 
which shut down the bars to the persecuted of other lands, 
Many of them are blood relatives of American citizens. It is 
meet and proper that the United States, which closed the doors 
of hope to the persecuted of other lands, should now lend its en- 
couragement to the establishment of a haven in which these 
persecuted people may seek refuge. 

The United States Senate has recently passed by unanimous 
vote the Lodge resolution favoring the establishment in Pales- 
tine of a national home for the Jewish people. 

The resolution before the House recites that whereas the 
Jewish people have for many centuries believed in and yearned 
for the rebuilding of their ancient homeland, and owing to the 
outcome of the World War and their part therein are to be 
enabled to re-create a national home which will give to the 
house of Israel its long-denied opportunity to reestablish a 
fruitful Jewish life and culture in the ancient Jewish land, the 
Senate and House of Representatives of the United States in 
Congress assembled resolves that we favor the establishment 
in Palestine of the national home for the Jewish people. 

Both the Lodge resolution and the resolution before the 
House specifically recite that nothing shall be done which may 
prejudice the civil and religious rights of non-Jewish commu- 
nities in Palestine, and that the holy places and religious build- 
ings and sites in Palestine shall be adequately protected. 

{t will be seen, therefore, that the Senate and House by ex- 
pressing their approval of a national Jewish home in Palestine 
fully protect the civil rights and religious liberty of all other 
communities in Palestine. he resolutions commit us to no 
foreign obligations or entanglements, but express our moral 
interest and favorable attitude toward the establishment in 
Palestine of a national home for Jewish people along the lines 
laid down in the now famous Balfour declaration of November 
2, 1917. 

I hat the honor of appearing before the Committe on Foreign 
Affairs in support of the resolution now before the House. [I 
also had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Balfour, and of hearing 
him address the Zionist committee which called upon him in 
Washington. Although the Balfour declaration was proclaimed 
during the heat of the war, Mr. Balfour, in his address to the 
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Zionists, voiced the same sentiment as is contained in the Bal- 
four declaration. In other words in 1922 Mr. Balfour feels as 
he did in 1917. .- 

The Balfour Declaration expressed the favorable view of the 
British Government of the establishment in Palestine of a na- 
tional home for the Jewish people and stated that it would 
use its best endeavors to facilitate the achievement of that 
object, it being understood that nothing would be done to preju- . 
dice the civil and religious rights of existing non-Jewish com- 
munities in Palestine or the rights and political status enjoyed 
by Jews in any other country. 

This declaration was presented by Mr. Balfour to the cabinet 

and approved by it before it was issued, It was subsequently 
approved by France, Italy, Japan, and other nations. 
i In my opinion, the recent action of the House of Lords was 
Mot intended as a repudiation of the Balfour declaration. It 
“‘Inerely voiced opposition to the terms of the mandate. The 
mandate should be amended, if necessary, to protect Chris- 
tians and other non-Jews in their civil and religious rights in 
Palestine. The mandate should carry out the thought of the 
Balfour declaration which expressly provides that nothing 
shall be done which may prejudice the rights of existing non- 
Jewish communities in Palestine. This reservation, and the 
reservation in the Lodge resolution, as well as the reservation 
in the resolution before the House, protects all religions, and 
the mandate should do likewise, Any objection to the terms of 
the mandate oe not properly be directed against this resolu- 
tion which follows the Balfour and Lodge resolutions and pro- 
vides full protection to all religions as it properly should do. 

Many Jews in America who are not actively affiliated with 
the Zionist movements are nevertheless in thorough sympathy 
and accord with the heart-beats and yearnings of the Zionists 
for a restoration of the homeland in Palestine. Palestine has 
been the object of the veneration of many pious and devoted 
Jews for over 4,000 years. : 

I have here a small booklet, Mr. Speaker, which is published 
by the Palestine Foundation Fund in New York. It is addressed 
to the workers of the Zionist fund, and I just want to read 
a very short paragraph from this booklet. 

It says: 

Forty centuries of history close with this question, 
of America, redeem the Holy Land? 

That promise that was made 4,000 years ago is to be fulfilled through 
you, or is to remain unfulfilled. 

You are the guardians of Jewish history to-day. With you Jewish 
history ends, or through you it begins a new and glorious chapter. 

ay. The far-off gen- 


Forty centuries of history are watching you to 
erations look to you out of the twilight of the past. The warriors and 
The martyrs 


Will you, Jews 


prophets and teachers of ancient Judea are watching you. 
of Spain and Poland and Russia, they who died that our people might 
live, are watching you. The young heroes who fell on a hundred fields 
in the Great War are watching you. The victims of a hundred pogroms, 
men and women and children, are watching you. 

In the eyes of all of them there is the single question, ‘“‘ Will the 
lane “ a fathers be restored to our people, or have we lived and died 
mn vain?” 


Many prominent Americans, both Jews and gentiles, have ex- 
pressed their interest and approval of the restoration of Pales- 
tine. 

President Harding omeJune 1, 1921, said: 


It is impossible for one who has studied at all the services of the 
Hebrew le to avoid the faith that they will one day be restored to 
their historic national home and there enter on a new and yet greater 
phase of their contribution to the advance of humanity. 


President Harding on May 11, 1922, wrote to the Palestine 
Foundation Fund as follows: 


I am. very glad to express my approval and hearty sympathy for the 
effort of the Palestine Foundation fund in behalf of the restoration of 
Palestine as a homeland for the Jewish people. I have always viewed 
with an interest, which I think is quite as much practical as senti- 
mental, the proposal for the rehabilitation of Palestine and the restora- 
tion of a rea! Jewish nationality, and I hone the efforts now being car- 
ried on in this and other countries in this behalf may meet the fullest 
measure of success, 


More recently, on June 25, 1922, the President wrote to the 
Zionist Organization of America, at its twenty-fifth annual con- 
vention in Philadelphia : 


A long-time interest, both sentimental and practical, in the Zionist 
movement causes me to wish that I might meet the members of the 
organization and express the esteem which I feel in behalf of the great 
movement. 


Ex-President Woodrow Wilson, in a letter dated August 31, 
1918, said: 


I welcome an opportunity to express the satisfaction I have felt in 
the progress of the Zionese moyement in the United States and in the 
allied countries since the declaration of Mr. Balfour, on behalf of 
the British Government, of Great Britain's approval of the establish- 
ment in Palestine of a national home for the Jewish people and his 

romise that the British Government would use its best endeavors to 
acilitate the achievement of that object, with the understanding that 
nothing would be done to prejudice the civil and religious rights of 
non-Jewish people in Palestine or the rights and political status en- 
joyed by Jews other countries. ‘ 









* 
Hon. Louis Marshall, one of. the most brilliant minds. and 
one of the foremost Jews in America, in a letter accompanying 
his contribution to the Palestine Foundation Fund, writes: 


I feel it to be the duty. of every Jew to help in the rebuilding of 
Palestine in order that those who desire to take up their homes tn the 
ancient dwelling place of Isvacl may Have an opportunity to do so 
under the most favorable auspices, 

There is no Jew, whoever he may be, who has tlie right to shirk the 
duty of assisting in giving dhe effect to the beneficent purposes’ which 
underlie the ‘our declaration. 


Mr. Samvel Untermeyer, at the dinner given by the: Pales- 
tine Foundation Fund to Senator Lodge at the Hotel Astor in 
New York City on June 13, 1922, said’: 


The most important and’ practical instrument for achievi these 
lofty ideals iis Mthe Palestine Foundation Fund, or Keren Hayesod. 
Here is an instrument which makes it le for the Jews to 

e necessary resources.for restoring the waste places of the Holy 

nd and repeopling ft with prosperous Jewish communities. 

The Keren Hayesod ‘stands: h above and beyond and far removed 
from the strifes and discords of oy or politics. Its, platform is big 
and broad; it is one on which Jews. of all shades of opinion find a 
common mecting place. 


Vice President Catvin Coorzpog, in a letter to the Philadel- 
phia Campaign Palestine Foundation Fund Workers, says: 


The paapened plan furnishes to the Jewish people an opportunity to 
devote their great oe to the Seprens fee preservation of their 
and I feel sure that the people 

e that earnest and su < 
to meet with a full measure 


own hometand and in their own ye 
of the United States will not fail to 
tial aid which will be necessary if it 
of success. 


Representative Hamiuton FisH, jr.,.of New York, a Mem- 
ber of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, reporting favorably 
on behalf of the committee the resolution before the House, 
with the recommendation that it pass, has made an able and 
learned report, which I desire to read: 


The Committee on Foreigh Affairs, to whom was referred House 
Joint Resolution No. 322, favoring the establishment. in Palestine of a 
mational home for the Jewish people, Having considered the same, 
soon favorably ‘thereon, with the recommendation that the resolu- 

ion do pass, 

This part expresses our moral interest in and. our favorable 
attitude toward the establishment in Palestine of a national home for 
the Jewish people. It commits us to no foreign obligation or entangle- 
ment. The protection of the holy places is carefally provided for, as 
well as the rights of Christian and all non-Jewish communities. There 
is a strong religious and humanitarian appeal in this recognition ac- 
corded to the Jewish people that ees beyond its purely material 
aspects and the discharge of such ligations assumed by the allied 
Governments as expressed in the Balfour declaration of November 2, 
wae which has been indorsed by France, Italy, Japan, and other 
nations. 

The Jews of America are profoundly interested in establishing a na- 
tiona] home in the ancient land of their race. Indeed, this is the ideal 
of the Jewish people everywhere, for, despite their dispersion, Palestine 
as been the object of their veneration since they were expelled by the 

ans. Por generations they have prayed for the return to Zion. 
Daring the past century this prayer has assumed practical form. 

Palesiine, the ancient homeland of the Jew, is to-day a compara- 
tively sterile country, @ue to the wanton and deplorable policy of 
desolation systematically carried out by its rulers, the Turks, for many 
centuries. hat was once the country of milk and honey has become, 
through misrule and oppression, a devasted and sparsely settled land. 

Jewish colonization began in Palestine over 40 years ago. In 1897 
Theodor Herzl, the founder of the modern Zionist movement, estab- 
lished an organization for the purpose of securing legal recognition of 
the Jewish right in Palestine and began the practical work of settling 
the land. A great deal of labor and effort has been put into Palestine 
by Jews. They have established 72 flourishing colonies on a soil 
which, before they reclaimed it, was mnewnty sand, stone, and swamp. 
With the investment of Jewish capital and labor, part of this land has 
been transformed into beautiful gardens that evoke the admiration of 
visitors to the Holy Land. They have created and maintained a 
modern school system and laid the foundations of a national Jewish 
university in Jerusalem. They have introduced: modern, sanitation, 
opened hospitals and clinics, and founded many industries. Banks 
have been established to provide credit for the smaller trade and busi- 
ness men, They are now prepared to ar a plan harnessing the 
water power of the Jordan River, which will provide Palestine with 
ample electric light and power for a large industrial development, 

n this work of regenerating a land that hus become desolate and 
waste through governmental oppression the Jews of America have 

icipated to a lange and generous extent, maintaining the American 
jonese Medical Unit and making large contributions to the purchase 
of land and for the creation of credit institutions, 

We of America should be glad to give our moral support to a 

ject which is based upon justice and humanity. To give this 
recognition to so laudable an endeavor of a people seeking to create 
a haven of refuge for the oppressed and homeless of their race is to 
act in consonance with the loftiest American ideals. The Jews have 
suffered greatly during the war. There are now countless thousands 
of innocent members of the Jewish race in Poland, Galicia, Russia, 
Hungary, Ukraine, and Rumania who have been utterly ruined and for 
whom there is no place in the lands where they had. formerly lived. 
The World War has overwhelmed them. They are secking a home 
where, with the generous help of their brethren of other lands who 
are in more comfortable circumstances, they may re-create their own 
forms of life and realize their ideals. 

' Qeaders of the Jewish people here and abroad, who have studied 
Jewish conditions and needs and are thoroughly familiar with the 
roblems of Jewish life, anticipate the eventual creation of an en- 
ghtened State which shall be a center of Jewish culture, aq. blessing 
to humanity and toe the Jewish race in. that ancient’ land: which: was 
ven by Jehovah to Abraham, and which is consecrated in all Jewish 
earts as the birthplace of their traditions and ideals. The realiza- 
tion: of this hope should be given the moral encouragement of the 


American people speaking through their Representatives in Congress, 
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T hope the resolution before the House will pass unanimously. 
Tt will’ lend’ encouragement and hope to many affficted and 
downtrodden people at a time when they are yearning for a 
home where persecutions and pogroms wil be unknown. 

Mr. HOGAN: Mr, Speaker, let us not be sparing to-day in 
our indorsement of a cause so thoroughly American, so near 
to the heart of liberty, so fruitful to national aspiration, so 
fraught with meaning to the welfare of the human race as the 
return of the Jew who destres to go to what he has always 
loved to term the “Glorious Land.” 

Tt should be as natural for the Congress of the United States 
to extend sympathy for the downtrodden and oppressed as 
for us to breathe the air. Our Government was founded upon 
the principle that governments derive their just powers from 
the consent* of the governed; and surely the governed are en- 
titled to the government of their home land. -Our Declaration 
of Independence averred that all men should be assured equal- 
ity of opportunity. In our early days as a people sparsely 
strewn along the Atlantic seaboard we fought British tyranny 
and with the assistance of France won the opportunity to prove 
what liberty and right could do under a flag which guaranteed 
them both. Because we were once small and inconsequential 
in a world of mighty empires and because we depended solely 
upon our God, our conscience, and our effort for the attainmeut 
of might, we have become the greatest servant of mankind. 
Three-quarters of a century ago we extended sympathy to 
Hungary when she fought the power of Austria. In 1898 we 
gave our sympathy to Cuba and helped her shatter the shackles 
of Spain. In 1917 we did not withhold our sympathy from 
the allied peoples whe were menaced by the autocratic lords of 
Germany and Austria and, as a result, we freed the world. 
Two years ago we declared sympathy for Ireland and now, 
largely as the result of that expression of opinion by this Con- 
gress, she is emerging from darkness and chaos to order and 
opportunity and a greater measure of liberty than she has 
enjoyed for 800 years. We should not be less generous to the 
Jewish race, 

Certainly if ever any people was downtrodden and oppressed 
and deserving of the hand of fellowship from us it is the 
Hebrew people. In spite of the fact that the Jew first gave 
to humanity the idea of the one infinite God and of His love 
and mercy to man; in spite of the fact that it is a Jewish 
commandment to love thy neighbor as thyself; in spite of the 
fact that it was one of the great. Hebrew prophets who asked, 
“What doth the Lord require of thee but to do justice, to love 
kindness, and to walk humbly with thy God?” In spite of the 
fact that our Savior, who taught ws so much of the brotherhood 
of the human spirit, was a Jew, his race has been the victim 
of persecution and injustice for more than 2,000 years. In 
all the bitterness with which the struggle of the Jew for inde- 
peudence was put down by the Romans, in the terrible hatred 
with which he was pursued in the darkest period of Spain, in 
the worst pogroms under the Romanoffs, he was never pur- 
sued more relentlessly than by the Slavs of present Europe. 
Out of the hatreds engendered in many countries he calls to 
a world which makes much pretense of enlightenment and 
civilization for a little spot in Palestine, the original home so 
dear to Catholic, Protestant, and Mahometan, where he may 
at last find rest from persecution, where he may tend his flocks 
as David did of old, and where he may gather his own unto 
himself and find full and unhampered expression. 

Let us remember that we in this Congress are the representa- 
tives of the Nation which has guaranteed to each citizen the 
right to worship God in his own way, the right of conscience, 
the right of opinion. Under that guaranty Catholic and Prot- 
estant and Jew alike have thrived in America as nowhere else. 
The age of bigotry is passing. As men turn from persecuting 
their brothers of other faiths in the name of God, they learn 
to love both God and each other more. He is the best Catholic 
or Protestant or Jew who has most of the love and kindness 
and mercy of the Son of Man toward all. And it is a strik- 
ing fact that the empires which have most oppressed. the Jew 
have crumbled and. fallen. while this Nation, which has given 
him. most of liberty and opportunity, has prospered more than 
any in history. 

The Turk as an oppressor of the territory of Palestine has 
heen: destroyed. He, along with the Romanoff, Hohenzollern, and 
Hapsburg, has disappeared as a tyrant. Under the new order 
of things in Palestine and throughout the world the Jew should 
be given a chance to work out his problems in his own way. 
Together with the Irish he came to our shores to escape from 
oppression, and with no cxpital but his intelligence to seek op- 
portunity in a free land. And.like the Irish he has toiled and 
saved and. prospered and brought credit to our institutions. A 
good Irishman or a good Jew can not make a bad American 
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citizen. Both having attained the blessings of liberty and equal- 
ity of opportunity, both desire that the original homeland shall 
be free to the parent race. I am for both. I think every 
American should be for both, because both Irish and Jew seek 
merely the application of the most fundamental of American 
principles. And because thé resolution expressing satisfaction 
at the re-creation of Palestine as the national home of the Jew- 
ish race is couched in the best American spirit, every Member 
of this Congress ought to vote for it. 

The grant of opportunity to the Jew in his own homeland will 
be a benefit not only to him but to the world, because so long 
as the Jew remains a problem the peace and order of the world 
will be disturbed, to however slight or great an extent. No 
problem can be permanently settled until it is settled right. 
The Jewish problem can not be settled right until justice is 
done to the Jew. And justice can not be done the Jew until 
he has found all of the joy and happiness under liberty and 
opportunity in his own land and under his own institutions 
which we Americans have found in America under American 
institutions. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, for 2,000 years 
the moans and groans of disinherited, dispossessed Jews have 
been heard at the wailing wall of Jerusalem. Seventy genera- 
tions have wept over the destruction of the Holy City and 
prayed for its restoration. Seventy generations have passed 
while “the wild dove had her nest, the fox his cave, mankind 
their country, Israel but the grave.” 

In every land of the globe these people of the wandering foot 
have kept their windows open toward Jerusalem, They have 
remained faithful to the pledge of their great psalmist, “If I 
forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my right hand forget her cunning. 
If I do not remember thee, let my tongue cleave to the roof of 
my mouth.” 

In all the history of the world there is no instance of fidelity 
like that of the Jew for his promised land and for his own 
people. They have never forgotten, though memory for them 
was bittersweet, both a joy and a scourge. 

It was 40 centuries ago that Jehovah promised Palestine to 
the children of Abraham, Through slavery in Egypt, through 
40 years in the wilderness, they came at last into their posses- 
sion, a land flowing with milk and honey. 

Twelve tribes they were when they heard the divine command 
given to their leader, Joshua: “Arise now, go over this Jordan, 
thou and all this people, unto the land which I do give to them, 
even to the children of Israel.” . 

There they built a powerful nation and established Jerusalem, 
the city set on a hill, whose heart was the Temple, 

Through the centuries divisions came and great adversities 
fell upon them. Great nations menaced them on the north and 
south. Assyria and Egypt fought for mastery across their 
territory. Again and again revivals of the old-time spirit 
brought unity and peace followed war, prosperity succeeded 
suffering. 

Then Israel seceded from Judah in final disunion and two 
nations took the place of one. Babylon swept down upon them 
and carried them into exile. Still they were not destroyed, but 
those who had wept by the streams of Babylon returned and 
built the nation anew. 

At last mighty Rome swept down upon this harrassed people 
with her all-conquering legions. Alone of all the nations, Judah 
dared resist the mistress of the world at the height of her power. 
For four agonizing years they battled, making so heroic re- 
sistance that many Roman soldiers joined the defenders of 
Jerusalem to die with them a glorious death. 

Crushed at last, they were forced to yield and their great 
temple was destroyed. Once again in 185 A. D. this David of 
a nation rose under Bar Kockbar and waged three years’ war 
against the oppressor. But the sacrifice was in vain. Rome 
triumphed and exacted a fearful vengeance. The Jews were 
driven into exile, homeless and forlorn, and the Promised Land 
knew them no longer as a people. 

Twenty centuries have passed since that dire dispersal. This 
people has been oppressed and persecuted with massacre and 
pogroms in many lands. The sons of Abraham have been vic- 
tims of unexampled hatred and bigotry, but they have refused 
to die. 7 

Cherishing the faith of their fathers, holding steadfast to the 
glowing promises of their prophets, priests, and patriots, they 
have maintained their racial solidarity and their identity as a 
people in the face of an opposing world. 

“ Where there is no vision the people perish.” The children 
of Israel have lived because ever in their eyes gleamed the 
coming day when the God of their fathers should seek them out 
in the lands of their captivity “even as a shepherd seeketh out 
his sheep that are scattered in the cloudy and dark day.” Had 
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not their prophet Ezekiel told them of the time when “ Zion 
should put on her strength and Jerusalem her beautiful garments 
to become again one nation upon the mountains of Israel ”? 

Such an unalterable desire woven into the very web and woof 
of individual and national life can not be merely a dream. De- 
fying the changes of 2,000 years, overcoming oppression and 
brutal wrongs, it is one of the real things in the world. It had 
within itself the seeds of its accomplishment and awaited but. 
the historical moment when conditions should be ripe for its 
fulfillment. 

Mr. Speaker, that moment has arrived. Out of the World 
War has come the possibility of the fruition of this age-old 
longing of the Jews for their homeland. 

General Allenby with an army in which were Jewish regi- 
ments entered Jertsalem, The Turk, who had held the holy 
places for centuries, was driven out. The triumphal act of 
this drama of the ages is possible in the here and now. 

America is preeminently the Nation to take the initiative in 
urging the reestablishment of Zion. We can not be indifferent 
to anything which concerns the welfare of this ancient people 
to whom we owe a vast debt for laws and literature, ideals and 
aspirations. 

The Book of Books, which has had so vital a plate in the 
founding and development of America, came to the world 
through the Jews. From them also came the very foundation 
doctrine in our Declaration of Independence that “all men are 
created equal,” 

Our idea of justice, which Madison said “is the end of gov- 
ernment and the aim of civil society,” would be beyond human 
conception without the Bible. The first time it gleamed upon 
the mind of man was when the chosen people recognized the 
claim of brotherhood under one God, who was the protector of 
every son of Abraham. % 

The laws of Israel, which provided that the inheritance of 
every member of the nation was inviolable and could not be 
taken away from him nor even sold beyond the year of jubilee, 
was the declaration that justice was the covenant right of every 
Israelite. That was the end sought in the laws, that considera- 
tion must be given the unfortunate; that the gleanings of the 
field and vineyards must be left for the poor; that all debts 
must be released every seventh year; that oppression and in- 
justice, thefts and false weights and measures were sins against 
the brotherhood. Through all the laws ran the idea that every 
member of the nation was equal to all others in dignity and 
rights and privileges and duties, 

The next great step in the develepment of the idea of justice 
was when the Master Christian, Himself a son of Abraham, liv- 
ing and working in the land of Israel, broadened the scope of 
brotherhood until it included all nations and all peoples. His 
ideal is the brotherhood of all men under the fatherhood of 
one God. Only because of this sublime conception was the 
Declaration of Independence and the American Government 
possible. 

Mr. Speaker, the American ideal of the home as the founda- 
tion of the Nation comes from the Jews. The first educational 
system for all the children was instituted in Palestine. Inter- 
woven into our history, influencing the lives of every great 
American, has been the matchless social philosophy, the prac- 
tical wisdom, the music, oratory, and poetry of the Jews. From 
them we learned the dignity of labor and the truth that 
righteous laws are the guardians of human liberty. 

But aside from such a splendid heritage, which might equally 
be the possession of other nations, America owes special obliga- 
tions to this ancient people. The voyages of Columbus were 
financed by Jews, and they helped to mold the destinies of this 
continent since its discovery. Haym Solomon negotiated the 
loans from France and Holland which Washington declared 
made possible the triumph of American arms at Yorktown. 
Col. David Franks was a member of Washington’s staff. 

Every war of America has seen devoted service by the Jews. 
Scoffed at as weaklings, they have never shrunk from facing 
the weapons of the enemies of this Nation. In the World War 
235,000 Jews served under the Stars and Stripes. Of the 78 con- 
gressional medals, three were awarded to Jewish soldiers. The 
distinguished service medal was won by 150 ‘American Jews. 
Ten thousand Jews were commissioned officers in the Army 
and 500 bore commissions in the Navy. 

America has been well repaid for the treatment she has 
accorded the Jews, and it was here in this new land, for the 
first time since they ceased to have a state of their own, that 
they were accorded complete civil and political equality. 

To-day there are 3,300,000 Jews in America out of 15,000,000 
in all the world. There are more here than in any other land. 
They have served the Nation well in war and in peace, and thev 
have a right to sympathetic cooperation in the realization of 
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their national aspirations. America should with generous en- 
thusiasm help the fulfillment of so worthy a purpose. 

Mr. Speaker, through all our history runs a thread of Ameri- 
can sympathy for a restored Zion. President John Adams 
voiced it in a letter to Maj. Mordecai Noah, the first American 
Zionist. President Harrison in 1891 expressed it again upon 
receipt of a petition signed by many great Americans, asking 
consideration of the claims of the Jews to their ancient home 
in Palestine. President Wilson in 1918 joined in approving 
* the establishment of a national home for the Jewish people in 
Palestine.” President Harding in 1921 gave the American ex- 
pression when he said: 

It is impossible for one who has studied at all the services of the 
Jewish people to avoid the faith that they will one day be restored 
to their historic national home, and there enter upon a new and yet 
greater phase of their contribution to the advance of humanity. 

To-day it is not alone from sentimental reasons, but from a 
very practical standpoint, that America is justified in lending 
her helping hand to this project, 

The danger spot of the future is Asia. It is quite possible 
that there a new: Asiatic Germany will develop with unlimited 
man power and resources to threaten again the safety of the 
world, ' 

A nation which understands Asia and Europe, the Hast and 
the West, and can act as mediator between them, will be a 
blessing to the world, The Jewish State can act in that capacity 
as can no other nation in the world. The erection of such a Com- 
monwealth will be a force for peace and order more powerful 
than any treaty between Occident and Orient. It will help to 
bring the time foretold by the Hebrew prophet, when men shall 
beat their swords into plowshares and their spears into pruning 
hooks and nations shall learn war no more. 

Christendom should welcome. the reestablishment of Zion as 
fervently as Jewry. Twenty million Sunday school students 
now study weekly the history of the House of Israel. Its rees- 
tablishment in our own day and generation will mean world 
instruction in the Old and New Testaments. 

King Frederick William of Prussia once said to his chaplain: 
“ Give the briefest possible proof of the truth of Christianity.” 
“The Jews, Your Majesty,” was the answer. 

When the voice of weeping shall be no more heard in Jeru- 
salem and the Jews shall build houses in their homeland and 
inhabit them, and shall plant vineyards and eat the fruit of 
them, the world shall have taken a long step forward, I do 
earnestly believe, toward the time when there shall be “ peace 
on earth, good will to men.” 

Mr, Speaker, the Jew is God's miracle. He dates beyond the 
pyramids, but his hands guide enterprises for air navigation 
and radio communication in the twentieth century. He is a 
money master, but his gold has flowed into every stream meant 
to relieve want and wretchedness. He is a man without a coun- 
try, but he has Zion enshrined in his heart. He is a pilgrim, 
but he has never lodged at Doubting Castle or supped with 
Giant Despair. He is of the earth, but his thoughts have been 
with the stars. He has borne the brunt of bigotry and the pain 
of persecution, but always on the “ midnight sky has painted the 
glorious morrow.” His golden age has always been onward, not 
behind, and across the centuries of his sorrow have shone the 
gleam and glow of a restored Jerusalem. He has been inspired 
and sustained by an unfaltering hope so great that his soul 
has grown to match it. His faith has been medicine for his 
misery : his love of the Holy City a charm for every woe. Chief 
figure in a national tragedy lasting 2,000 years, he sees to-day 
on the “ mountains the feet of Him who bringeth good tidings, 
that publisheth salvation for the sons who come from afar and 
the daughters from the ends of the earth.” 

The Jew is at the border of the promised land once more. 
America, the great Republic of the West, must help him to 
establish in his ancient home the commonwealth which will bring 
East and West into understanding and fellowship, making pos- 
sible the fruition of all those heart-warm hopes of men which 
were cradled in the land of Israel. 

Mr. BOND. This resolution is of the greatest interest and 
importance to the Jews of the world. From the materialistic 
standpoint it means little to the Jews of America, but its 
religious and spiritual importance can hardly be exaggerated. 
Through all the ages the Jew has looked forward to the time 
when Palestine would again be the land of milk and honey 
and the homeland of the Jewish people. While probably few 
of the Jews of America will ever attempt to make a home in 
Palestine, the Jews of. America are almost without exception 
interested in the reconstruction of Palestine because of its 
religious significance. 

It is estimated that there are 8,000,000 Jews in America, of 
whom perhaps 2,000,000 are in New York State, about 1,500,000 
being in the city of New York. The Jews in this country are 





proud of America and of American institutions. They do not 
feel they are oppressed here, but are fully appreciative of the 
liberty and the freedom of opportunity which the laws of this 
wonderful land afford. Were the Jews treated as well in other 
countries as in the United States, the desire for a home for the 
Jews in Palestine might not be so strong, but unfortunately in 
many countries the Jew continues to be oppressed, and his posi- 
tion is made so hard that it is almost impossible for him to 
remain in those countries. This makes thousands of Jews 
wanderers on the face of the earth. To these and the other 
Jews of the earth who have sympathy for them the idea of a 
home in Palestine means much. 

Were the United States called upon to initiate such a move- 
ment there might be some force to an objection that it is an 
interference with the affairs of foreign nations, but the Balfour 
declaration, issued November 2, 1917, at the height of the war, 
firmly established this as a policy of the British Government. 
This has been still more firmly established by having been in- 
corporated in the mandate under which Great Britain exercises 
authority over Palestine, and the mandate has been ratified by 
various other Governments. 

The effect of the present resolution therefore is largely moral 
and constitutes merely an expression of good will and sympathy 
of America for the aims and aspirations of the Jews. The 
resolution before the House commits us to no fore.gn obliga- 
tions and constitutes no entangling alliance. As it has the 
approval of Secretary Hughes, of the Department of State, 
and the President of the United States, we may feel assured no 
unfortunate diplomatic complications can or will occur. No 
harm can possibly come from the passing of this resolution. 
On the contrary, I believe it will result in much good. I there- 
fore favor this resolution and shall gladly vote for it. 

Mr. ROSSDALE. Mr, Speaker, the colonists who first set- 
tled upon the Western Hemisphere were God-fearing men 
and women who came to the New World to live their lives and 
worship God as they desired and believed. They were mostly 
Christians, and they believed in the Bible and in holy writ; 
their firm belief and faith in the Scriptures comforted and sus- 
tained them in their struggles with the savage and the wilder- 
ness and enabled them to conquer a continent and later to 
found the greatest Republic in the history of man. 

It was this same belief in the will of the Almighty, this 
same firm faith in the Scriptures, that sustained the Jewish 
people through the centuries of oppression and persecution 
since their dispersal from the land of the Bible. They, too, 
believed ; and through the long, weary centuries since the cruel 
might of their Roman conquerers drove them from their home- 
land “they kept the faith,” and pidusly each day devout Jews 
have turned to the east and prayed for the day of restoration 
and return to the land of their fathers. 

This C'd Testament came to birth in the land of the Jews, 
and although there are some few unbelievers, the great ma- 
jority of tbe American people, both Christians and Jews, believe 
in the Bikie. I believe in it, and I am certain that almost all 
Members of Congress believe in it, and that God’s promises 
in chis Old Testament will be fulfilled. For in Deuteronomy, 
chapter 30, Moses said: 

If any of thine be driven out unto the outmost parts of heaven, 
from thence will the Lord thy God gather these, and from thence will 
He fetch thee. And the Lord thy God will bring thee into the land 
which thy fathers possessed, and thus shalt possess it; and He will 
do thee good and multiply thee above thy fathers. 

And it is written in the Book of Amos, chapter 9: 


And I will bring again the captivity of my guele of Israel, and they 
shall build the waste cities and inhabit them; and they shall plant 
vineyards, and drink the wine thereof; they shall also make gardens 
and eat the fruit of them. “And I will plant them es their land 
and they shall no more be pulled out of their land which I have given 
them,” saith the Lord thy God. 


It has been said that the age of miracles is gone by, and lo 
and behold, in the cradle of the world’s civilization, in the 
sacred land of the Bible, a modern miracle is happening! The 
Jewish people after the lapse of centuries are resettling the 
land of their fathers. They are planting the waste lands, irri- 
gating and aforesting the desert, draining the marshes and 
swamps, building houses and roads, and tilling the soil as their 
ancestors did, 

From everywhere in the wide, wide world, where oppression 
and persecution have quickened the desire and intensified the 
yearning of the Jewish people for the reestablishment of their 
ancient homeland, there come volunteers to help in the rebuild- 
ing; from those parts of Europe where anti-Semitism has had 
free rein and where the ghastly specter of the pogrom ever 
threatens come a host of refugees, sp'’endid young men and 
women, who eagerly volunteer as pioneers, among them numer- 
ous merchants, intellectuals from the professions, and students 
from the universities, 
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A great many of these refugees walked thousands of mfles 
from the interior of eastern and central Europe te a seaport 
to embark for Palestine. They are settling wpon the land 
among the hills and valleys and ancient places you and I read 
and learned about when as children we went to Sunday school. 
They toil there under the blinding Palestinian sun, chanting 
Hebrew songs as they perform the hardest kinds of manual 
labor, happy in their opportunity to rebuild the land of their 
fathers. 

The entire world is watching this romance of the return of 
the Jews with a great deal of interest, and liberal minds 
throughout the world are giving aid and encouragement to the 


project. 

The British Government on November 2, 1917, issued the fol- 
lowing statement of policy, which is known as the Balfour 
declaration : 


His Majesty’s Government view with favor the establishment in Pales- 
tine of a national home fer the Jewish a on in their best 
jee 


endeavors to facilitate the achievement of ay, Sante 
shall be done which may srevadice civ 


understood that nothin 
and religious rights and political states enjoyed by Jews in any other 


country. 
The following declaration was made for the Italian Govern- 
ment by the Italian ambassador to Great Britain: 


On the imstructions of His Excellency Baron Sonnino, His Majesty's 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, I have the honor to inform you that His 
Majesty's Government is pleased to confirm the declaration alread 
made through their representatives in Washington, The Hague an 
Salonica, to the effect that they will use their best endeavors to 
tate the establishment in P. ne of a Jewish national center, it being 
understeod that this shall net prejudice the legal or political status 
enjoyed by Jews in any other country. 


The French Government made the following announcement: 


M. Sokolow, re mting the Zionist organizations, was received 
to-day by M. Stephen Pichon. M. Pichon was happy to reaffirm that 
the understanding is complete between the French and the British Gov- 
—- concerning the question of the Jewish establishment in Pales- 

ne. 

And the other allied powers, consisting of Japan, Greece, Hol- 
lana, Serbia, China, and Siam, have likewise approved it. 

In 1920 the AlMed Supreme Council at San Remo confirmed 
the Balfour declaration and gave the mandate over Palestine 
to England, subject to ratification by the League of Nations. 

President Woeedrow Wilson wrote: 

I welcome an opportunity to express the satisfaction I have felt in 
the progress of the Zionist movement in the United States and in the 
allied countries since the declaration by Mr. Balfour on behalf of the 
British Government of Great Britain’s approval of the establishment 
in Palestine of a national home for the Jewish people and his promise 
that the British Government would use its best eavors to facilitate 
the achievement of that object, with the understanding that nothing 
would be done to prejudice the civil and religious rights of non-Jewish 

opie in Palestine or the rights and political status enjoyed by Jews 
fn ether eountries. 

President Warren G. Harding, expressing his friendly interest 
in and for the Zionist movement, said: 

Tt is impossible for one who has studied at all the services of the 
Hebrew people to avoid the faith that they will one day be restored to 
their historic national home and there enter on a new and yet greater 
phase of their contribution to the advance of humanity. 

And later wrote: 


I am very glad to express my approval and hearty sympathy for the 
effort of the Palestine foundation fund in behalf of the restoration 
of Palestine as a h 1 f ish ple. 
viewed with an interest which, I think, is quite as much practical as 
seiitimental the proposal fer the rehabilitation of Palestine, and I hope 
the effort now ng carried on in this and other countries in this 
behalf may meet with the fullest measure of success. 

Before the present movement assumed concrete form, among 
the first to express approval of the return of the Jews to Pales- 
tine was John Adams, the second President of the United States, 
who wrote to Maj. Mordecai Manuel Noah, the first American 
Zionist, as follows : 

I really wish the Jews again in Judea, an independent nation ; for, as 
I believe, the most enlightened men of ft have participated in the 
amelioration of the philosophy of the ages; once restored to an inde- 
pendent government, and no longer persecuted, they would soon wear 
away some of the asperfties and peculiarities of their character. I wish 


your nation may be admitted to all the privileges of citizens in ony. 


art of the world, This country (America) has done much; I wis 
t may do more and annul every narrow idea in religion, government, 
and commerce. 

In 1891 a memorandum was presented to President Harrison 
by a galaxy of financiers, clergymen, lawyers, and publicists. 
I have not the time to read all their names, but among them are 
Cardinal James Gibbons, J. Pierpont Morgan, John D. Rocke- 
feller, Russell Sage, William BE. Dodge, John A, Steward, J. 
Henry Harper, Charles Scribner, Bishop David H. Greer, Dr. 
William S. Rainsford, Dr. Robert Collier, Dr. Charles A. Park- 
hurst, Dr. Morgan Dix, Dr. Minot J. Savage, Henry N. Higgin- 
botham, Dr. M. Wolsey Stryker, Judge ©. C. Kohisaat, Metville 
W. Fuller, Bishop Charles A. Cheney, Bishop 8. M. Merrill, Mel- 
ville E. Stone, Bishop Edward G. Andrew, Dr, Josiah Strong. 


JUNE 30, 


From all parts of the earth, wherever the magic story of 
Israel’s return is become known, rulers and writers, preachers 
and publicists, all express approval. This resolution express- 
ing America’s approval of the acceptance of the mandate by 
Great Britain and the establishment of a Jewish homeland in 
Palestine was passed by the Senate of the United States unant 
mously, and I hope the House of Representatives will concur and 
express its satisfaction likewise. : 

It may appear strange to some to think of the destinies of 
nations and of peoples as foreordained, but that is my firm be- 
lief, for are we not witnessing the truth of the words of the 
prophets of the return of Israel, the assurance of whose 
restoration gleams through the whole vista of prophecy? We 
know a portion were restored from Babylon, but Isaiah says 
there shall be @ second restoration from the four corners of 
the earth (Isaiah xi, 11,12). ‘ Both Israel and Judah shall be 
gathered and the sanctuary of the Lord shall be set in the 
midst of them forevermore” (Hzekial 37). 

God moves in a mysterious way. After the roll of many cen< 
turies, “ Israel is lifting up his hands to the Gentiles” (Isaiah, 
chapter xl, 22). And the mandate accepted by a gentile nation 
will “bring his sons and daughters from far that he may plant 
them again in their own land” (Hzekial xxxiv,13). The gentile 
world to whom Israel is lifting his hands, respond and as Cyrus 
aided the Jews 24 centuries ago, so are the gentiles aiding 
them in establishing a homeland in Palestine and the words of 
the prophets are come true. 

The establishment of a Jewish homeland in Palestine is not 
without great difficulties and as is to be expected, the project 
has seme objectors, Lord Balfour recently characterized it as 
“a beneficient adventure in Government.” It was a certainty 
that. the establishment of a new form of government in the 
Near East would bring about many difficulties but none insur- 
mountable where the aims and purposes of the Government are 
upon so high a plane as the mandate for Palestine. 

It has been asserted that the Arab populations of Syria, Meso- 
potamia, and near-by countries objected to the colonizing of 
Palestine by the Jews. But Emir Feisal, son of King Hussein, 
of the Hedjaz, shows the attitude of authorized representatives 
of the Arab people. Emir Feisal declared : 

We are working together for a reformed and revived Near East, and 
our two movements one another. The Jewish movement is 
national and not imper t. Our movement is national and not im- 
perialist. There is room in Syria for us both. Indeed, I think that 
neither can be a real success without the other. 

People less informed and less responsible than our leaders and yours, 
ignoring the need of foopesation of the Arabs and the Zionists, have 
been trying to exploit the local differences that must necessarily arise in 
Palestine during the early stages of our movement. Sone of them have, 
I am afraid, misrepresented your aims to the Arab pea 
aims to the Jewish peasantry, with the result that interested parties 
have been able to make capital out of what ghey call our differences. 

I wish to give you my firm conviction that these differences are not 
on questions of principles but on matters of details, such as must in- 
evitably occur in every contact with the neighboring peoples, and as are 
easily dissipated by mutual good will, Indeed, nearly all of them will 
disappear with fuller knowledge. : 

There have been and no doubt there will be some local differ- 
ences between the Arabs and the Jews there. It could not be 
otherwise during a period of transformation as is now in 
Palestine. 

The colonist Jew is bringing Western culture and civilization 
into the country and it is natural that the Moslem Arabs, steeped 
in ignorance and extreme poverty, would occasionally clash with 
the newcomers. This is especially true of the Bedouin Arabs, 
who have no civilization worth the mention, These Bedouins live 
in the open and have the same objection to the land being fenced 
by the Jewish farmers as the American Indians had in the early 
days of the white settlers; hence it is sometimes necessary for 
the Palestinian colonist Jew to labor in the fields with a hoe in 
one hand and a rifle in the other. 

These differences will later disappear and as the Jew develops 
his own culture and builds up the country it is inevitable that 
he will raise and level up the standard of Arab life there more 
nearly to his own. The Arabs now occupy only a small portion 
of the arable land. The rest is uncultivated. The pioneer 
Jewish settlers purchase what is desolate and unused land and 
reclaim it by irrigation and scientific agricultural methods, In 
this manner it is proposed to settle several million Jews there 
without infringing upen the rights of the present inhabitants. 

The real objections to the British mandate im Palestine and 
the establishment of a Jewish homeland there is being made by 
a very small number of Arab intellectuals. These are the land- 
owning Moslem sheiks and effendis. They are mostly Turks 
and near Turks who have ruled and enslaved the Arab peasantry 
and now dispute the right of the return of the Jews to what was 
formerly their own country. 
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Although at different pericds various alien people succeeded 
them, the Jewish people never abandoned their claim and title 
to Judea. Other people, when conquered; have either been 
allowed to remain upon their land or, if dispersed, have been 
absorbed and lost in other nations. But the Jews, though driven 
from the land over 18 centuries ago, still maintain themselves 
as a distinet people with unabated vitality. 

Prescription can not be founded upon dereliction in their case, 
for they have never abandoned the land. They made no treaty, 
they did not even surrender. , They simply succumbed, after the 
most desperate conflict, to the overwhelming power of the 
Romans, under Titus, and were slaughtered or enslaved in A. D. 
70. About 65 years later the next generation rallied to the land 
again, under the lead of Bar Cochba, and stoutly resisted the 
Romans until they were completely overthrown at the siege of 
Bither, with a slaughter second only to the destruction of 
Jerusalem. 

Since then, having no sovereign nor political head through 
whom they could speak, they have disputed the possession of 
the land by continued protests through their literature and 
their private and public worship. 

In all their writings and in every form of worship they have 
constantly and steadfastly maintained their hope and fervent 
wish for the restoration of their ancient homeland. The same 
sentiment is expressed in the feasts of Passover, Pentecost, New 
Year, Day of Atonement, and Tabernacles, and by Orthodox 
Jews in the regular Sabbath service and in the morning prayers 
for every day in the year, 

At the ‘west wall” in Jerusalem they have for years, on 
Friday afternoons, made the most public protests by the use 
of the seventy-ninth Psalm and other Scriptures, until “the 
wailing place” has become known throughout the world. 

It seems as if Divine Providence has directed that ancient 
Judea shall ever be such, for the Jews left so indelible an im- 
press upon the land that whatever civilization is there remained 
Jewish ; even the nomenclature is of the Bible. 

It is not a very large country, but nevertheless it is capable 
of supporting seven or eight million people by intensive culti- 
vation of the land. The population consists of about 600,000 
Arabs, mostly Moslems, and about 80,000 Jews. 

It aas been in possession of the Turks ever since Saladin 
fought the Crusaders, and the blighting, destructive rule of the 
unspeakable Turk is seen in the general desolation, for what 
was once a land of milk and honey is now mostly sand, stone, 
swamp, and desert, except where the new Jewish colonists have 
restored it. 

The restoration of Zion by the modern establishment of a 
Jewish homeland will in a measure solve the Jewish question 
in so far as it relates to the migratory streams of unfortunate 
Jewish refugees from eastern and central Europe, who have 
been displaced from their homes in and following the chaos of 
the late World War. A lessening of the Jewish populations in 
the lands that now oppress them will afford relief to these un- 
happy people, since it offers a place to which many will migrate. 
A famous prelate once said: “Every land has as many Jews 
as it deserves.” Spain at the height and zenith of her power 
numbered a large Jewish population. After the Inquisition and 
expulsion of the Jews her decline was rapid; indeed, it is a 
truism, “ No country ever prospered who oppressed them.” 

It has been said that there were objections to a Jewish Pales- 
tine by some of the Jewish people themselves. To be sure there 
are some Jews who are indifferent, but that is because they have 
largely drifted away from their own people or know little or 
nothing about the movement. These protesting Jewish anti- 
Zionists constitute barely one-half of 1 per cent of the race. 
The great majority of the Jewish people in the United States 
and elsewhere are enthusiastic supporters and advocates of 
Zionism. It has, unfortunately, been the history of the Jewish 
people that always there are those of their faith and race who 
in their zeal for an idea become the enemies of their own 
people. We had an example of this in the fight made against 
this resolution at the hearings before the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, when a “celebrated Jewish rabbi” from Cincinnati ap- 
peared before the committee in opposition, in his campaign 
against Zion, which opposition happily finds few supporters 
among either Jews or Christians. 


No great movement of a people has ever been unanimous, | 


America in the making, during the Revolutionary War, produced 
a Benedict Arnold, and it is therefore regrettable but not strange 
that the reestablishment of Zion would produce a Jewish Bene- 
dict Arnold, who would endeavor to injure, if not destroy, what 
many millions of the Jewish people throughout the world are 
praying and striving for. 

This resolution will not determine the mandate itself, for that 
is already an accomplished fact, Great Britain has accepted the 
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mandate given by the allied council at San Remo in 1920, and 
has administered the affairs of Palestine not only since then but 
from the time when General Allenby’s victorious army entered 
Jerusalem. It remains but for the ratification of the League of 
Nations to complete the project. The resolution merely voices 
America’s favorable opinion and will not involve the United 
States in any. possible manner, and I hope the House will pass 
the resolution, as the Senate did, unanimously. 

Mr. SIEGEL, Mr. Speaker, the American people are in favor 
of this resolution, Both Presidents Wilson and Harding have 
given their moral support to its contents. Secretary Hughes 
and a host of distinguished statesmen and eminent Americans 
have expressed themselves in its favor. It simply repeats that 
which is known to be the sentiments of every true lover of lib- 
erty. . By its language it notifies the world that the people of 
this country favor the establishinent in Palestine of a national 
home for those of the Jewish faith, without in any way preju- 
dicing the civil and religious rights of those of ether faiths. 
It further provides that the holy places, religious buildings, 
and sites therein shall at all times be adequately protected. 
Palestine never has been an ordinary country, as it has always 
been considered as their holy land by the Jews, Christians, and 
Mohammedans. 

At the outset let me say that it is not the desire or wish 
of the people of the Jewish faith to see Palestine revive as a 
national homeland by the ousting of the present population. On 
the contrary, it is their hope and wish to help that population 
go forward to a higher and better civilization and culture. The 
achievement of a people depends on the amount of help which 
it is able to give to other peoples, and not by degrading or op- 
pressing them. 

The entire civilized world knows that Palestine has been the 
permanent residing place and domicile of the Jews for thou- 
sands of years. They have had no-.country which may be 
deemed their own in the sense that there should be a center 
from which place cultural expansion among the Jewish people 
might take place. It is admitted by everyoné that wherever 
the Jews have been and had an equal chance, they have always 
made their way to the front rank. They have become leaders 
in the fields of all activities and genuine and true citizens of 
any country which has held out its hands to give them a place 
of refuge. They have been, it is true, a people in dispersion. 
Their conduct, however, in every country has been shown by 
their undiluted allegiance, devotion, and loyalty to the country 
and government which has sheltered them. They have always, 
however, retained their faith and won the respect and admira- 
tion of the people of the world on account of that faith. They 
are always proud of being of the Jéwish faith. because it is 
one of the most ancient faiths known to mankind, and they 
have a right to look back to an ancestry of which they can be 
justly proud. 

It has always been true that where discrimination against 
the Jews has ended, they have by their tenacity, industry, and 
energy always made for the prosperity of the particular place 
in which they have settled for permanent residence. History 
records that every nation which has perseeuted them has fallen 
from a high station to be either eradicated from the face of 
the earth or to sink into practical insignificance. 

When Columbus discovered America there were on board of 
his ship at least five Jews. God has always shaped human 
efforts for the good of the universe. God designed that in 
America there should grow up a giant of a Repubiic that 
should always stand for justice and fair dealing to all, and it 
was God’s plan that the time should come when these United 
States should stand as a great champion of justice and right. 
America was discovered in the very year when Spain ex- 
pelled the Jews. The people of the Jewish faith were destined 
to survive despite persecution and suffering such as no other 
people have known. For 2,000 years it has been their dream 
| that some day they would be able to point to Palestine as the 
place where enlightened civilization would find its home and 
make known to the world that its progress can best be ad- 
vanced in times of peace. Practically every other people on 
| the face of the earth can now point to some place where its 
oppressed and persecuted may find a haven of refuge. At the 
present time I know of no other place for them than Palestine. 
America is slowly shutting its doors by restrictive immigra- 
| tion measures. I feel confident the day is coming when the 
pendulum will swing the other way, but in the meantime there 
must be some place where the Jew can go to find a home and 
build up the land. In Palestine the spiritual life of the Jew 
| will grow by leaps and bounds. It is needless to say that very 
, few, if any, will leave the United States or Great Britain to 
| permanently reside in Palestine. Some will, of course, go tem- 
porarily for the purpose of assisting in building it up, par: 
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tists, agricultural and electrical experts, 
tions of the Jewish people will be redeemed: from the: moment 


that they are in a position to call Palestine a national home- |) 
When the announcement finally comes, it will bring | 


land. 
about a great revival of culture and language. Wurthermore, 
the world will onee more eommence to turn to the ancient 
Mosaic law for a solution of many of the problems now con- 
fronting it. ‘ 

Throughout the entire Old Testament and the Psalms is 


widow and the orphan in the gates shalf be protected. The reli- 
gious rights, liberty, and freedom of all who are non-Jews in 
Palestine will always be fully recognized and protected. The 


Jew knows only too well how he has suffered on account of the —_— 


failure of others to recognize those rights when he personally 
has been involved. He has struggled for centuries to bring 
about the liberation of his people and the establishment of 
their rights. The Jew typifies tolerance and’ breadth of spirit. 
As has been said by Lord Balfour, “ under the British mandate 
no form of tyranny, racial or religious, will ever be permitted.” 
This statement was really unnecessary, because everyone who 
knows the history of the Jewish people is acquainted with the 


fact that they have been and are unalterably opposed to tyr- |! 


anny of any kind. Once the mandate has been ratified, Pal- 
estine will have its resources fully developed so that it may 
become, a8 it was in the days gone by, a land of milk and 
honey. The Jews know that it is going to take the hardest 
kind of work to bring about the proper development of Pai- 
estine, but they are prepared by intensive cultivation and by 
the development of the hydrotechnical projects formulated by 
Rutenberg to undertake such work, even though the obstacles 
may seem to the world at large insurmountable. 

It. is interesting also to look at the census of the population 
taken January 1, 1922. According to the official returns, there 
were on that date in the district of Jerusalem 137,457 Moslems, 
87,063 Christians, and 83.784 Jews; in the district of Jaffa, 
119,407 Moslems, 585 Christians, and 311 Jews, and 12 persons 
belonging to other religions; in the district of Gaza, 67,548 
Moslems, 585 Christians, and 311 Jews; in the district of 
Galilee, 61,826 Moslems, 13,130 Christians, 11,924 Jews, und 
- 1,725 persons belonging to other religions; in the district of 
Phoenicia, 69,988 Moslems, 19,915 Christians, 9,738 Jews, and 
5,318 persons belenging to other religions; in the district of 
Samaria, 103,529 Moslems, 1,901 Christians, no Jews, and 158 
persons belonging to other religions; in the district of Beer- 
sheba, 26,516 Moslems, 205 Christians, and 38 Jews, making a 
grand total of 761,796. persons. 

The population of this: same area on March 31, 1919, was 
647,850; the Moslem population has increased during the period 
from March 31, 4919, to January 1, 1922, by 70,271, the Chris- 
tians by 25,549, and the Jews by 15,963. The population of the 
city of Jerusalem has increased during the same period from 
60,000: to 64,000, that of Jaffa from 40,000 to 45,100, that of 
Haifa from 20,000 to 34,100, while the population of Nablus 
(Shechem) has decreased from 22,000 te 20,638, and that of 
Hebron from 18,000 to 16,332. 

At the present time it is well known that only 20 per cent 
of the land is under cultivation. WExperts admit that the 
almonds, wheat, grapes, and oranges grown in that country are 
amongst the finest to be had anywhere. The whole population 
of Palestine, as: 1 have stated, is only 761,796. If we consider 
that it is equal in area to Belgium, which has a population 
of about 7,000,000; it cam be seen at a glance how several 
millions more can fimally settle there. One of the arguments 
brought forward against declaring Palestine a Jewish home- 
land is that the population consists mainly of Arabs. If the 
grounds of opposition to such declaration were to be upheld on 
that score, then how can there be any justification for what has 
been done in the United States, Australia, India, Philippine 
Islands, and parts of Afriea. The Arabs of Asia and Africa 
number, in all, 38,000,000. They now possess a land at least 
twenty times as large as the whole of Great Britain. It ig esti- 
mated to be 2,375,000; square miles, For each 40 aeres there is 
just one Arab. One one-hundred-and-seventieth part of this 
large aereage is to be found in Palestine. If Palestine is to 
become @ national homeland of the Jews, it still will leave the 
Arab race in practical ownership and control of one of the 
richest holdings amongst all the countries of the earth, with 
practically 40: acres for each Arab. The Arabs, therefore, will 
have more land than they ever can require or ever think of de- 
veloping. I believe that this destroys all arguments which have 
been or can possibly be advanced against the creation of a na- 
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there has been previous 

ae aneeee It is a 

was g its great struggle for 

separation and liberty from Turkey, on January 24, 1824, 
Daniel Webster delivered one of his greatest speeches, and then: 
favorable action was taken by Congress. On July 22, 1872, 
Hamilton Fish, grandfather of the author of the present resolu-' 


|tion, sent a dispatch to our representative at Constantinople! 
|\reading as follows: =e = 


found constant reference to the statement that the stranger, |. 


DepPARTMBENT oF Stats, 
Washington, July 22, 1872. 


tment, and. the suggestion is, 
5 which we entertain for the in-) 
the principalities of Moldavia and Wal- 

were made known to the Government to which you are accred-' 
might quicken and eneo the efforts: of that Government} 

to discharge its duty as a protecting power pursuant to the obliga- 
tions of the treaty between certain European States. Although we are 
rty, directly or indirectly, in the public affairs of that rter, 

evandce: adverted to is so enormous as to wy to it as it were; 
& cosmopolitan character in the redress of which all countries, Govern- 


You will consequently communicate on this subject with the minister, 
such a way as you may! 


Siz: It has been to th 
comeurred in, that if sy: “yo 
humanly persecuted Hebrews in 


ittoman Hmpire in 


ch 
' Suppose might be, most likely to compass the object in view. 


T am, etc, 
: HAMILTon Fish. 


On August 11, 1902, John Hay, Secretary of State, one of 


‘America’s greatest statesmen, sent a dispatch protesting dis-: 


crimination against the Jews in Rumania which contained the! 


following language: 


Putting her the facts now painfully brought home to this. Gov-, 
ernment during the past few years. that many of the inhabitants of 
ing forced, by artificially adverse discriminations, to, 


country is almost the only refuge left to them; that t come 
unfitted, by the cenditions of their exile, to: take part. inthe new life 
of this land under circumstances either profitable to themselves or 
beneficial to the community; and that they are objects of charity 
from the outset and for a long t of remonstrance t 
the acts of the Rumanian Government is nee established in favor 
of this Government. Whether consciously and of pu or not, 
these helpless people, burdened and spurned by their n land, ave 
forced by the soverei power of Rumania upon the charity of the 
United States. This ernment can not be a tacit party to such an 
international wrong. It is constrained to test against the treat- 
ment to which the Jews of Rumania are subjected not alone because 
it has: unim le a to remonstrate against the resultant in- 
jury to itself but in the name of humanity. he United States may 
not authoritatively Sones to the stipulations of the treaty of Bertin, 
to which it was not and can not Rcome a signatory, but it does! 
earnestly ; principles consigned therein, because they are 
the prince es of international law and eternal justice, advocating the 
toleration which that solemn compact enjoins, and standing 
ready to lend its moral support to the hereof its eon- 


ent the b 
| signatories, for the act of Rumania itself has effectively foinea the 
, United States to 


them as an interested in this regard. 

You will take an early occasion to read this instruction to the min- 
ister for foreign affairs and, should he request it, leave with him 4 
copy. 

We, therefore, see that there are precedents for the action 
which has already been taken in the Senate in this matter, and 
which the House is about to follow. The American people have 
always encouraged by their pen and voice struggling men and 
women seeking liberty and desirous of taking their well-earned 
places amongst the peoples of the world. They are happy te 
do all they can to perpetuate under proper care Jerusalem, the 
city of God and peace. 


THIRD DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL—-CONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
consider at this time the conference report upon the bill (H. R, 
12090) making appropriations to supply deficiencies in appro- 
priations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1922, and prior 
fiscal years, supplemental appropriations fer the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1928, and for other Ss, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ellinois presents a con- 
ference report upon the third defictency appropriation bill and 
asks unanimous consent for its present consideration. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption of the: 
conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the first amendment’ 
in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 16: Page 13, after line 1, insert: 

“ DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCD.: 
“ BUREAU OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC COMMERCHS, 


“The Secretary of Commerce is authorized to use any balance rev 
maining in the appropriation for ‘Salaries, Bureau Poreign and 
Domestic Commerce, 1922,’ to pay selarics of any employees of the 


» 
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Burean of Foreign and Domestic Commerce for the month of June, 
1922, until such time as anticipated reimbursements shall have been 
received from officers of the department overseas.” 


Mr. MADDEN. * Mr, Speaker, I move that the Howse recede 
and concur in the Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, at this time I yield to the gen- 
tleman from. the Philippine Islands [Mr. ps Vryra]. 

Mr, DE VEYRA, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting therein a state- 
ment of the general condition of the Philippine Islands, pre- 
pared by the Philippine Commission now in this country. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The extension of remarks referred to are here printed in full 
as follows: 

Mr. DE VEYRA. Mr. Speaker, taking advantage of the per- 
mission given me by the House to extend my remarks in the 
Conxcresstonar, Recorp, I consider it a great privilege to present 
before the House, and through the House to the American 
people, a statement of the actual conditions of the Philippines, 
prepared by the parliamentary mission now in the United 
States. Only a few days ago the parliamentary mission pre- 
sented a memorial to the President and Congress of the United 
States renewing its petition for the recognition of the inde- 
pendence of the Philippines. There is enly one condition re- 
quired of the Filipinos by the Congress of the United States as 
a prerequisite to independence, and that is the establishment 
of a stable government in the Philippines. 

There may be differences of opinion as to whether the time 
has already come, but there can be no difference of opinion as to 
one fundamental principle. It is the principle that the Filipino 
people have a right to state their views to the American people 
and Government. The President and Congress of the United 
States have been very courteous in receiving the statement of 
the Philippine mission, which was published in the Coneess- 
SIONAL Recorp, and the following statement of conditions is the 
basis upon which that memorial was written, The statement of 
conditions is a portrayal of actual Philippine conditions as the 
representatives of the Filipino people see them: 


PHILIPPINE PARLIAMENTARY MISSION TO THE UNITED STATHS, 1922. 


Hon. Manuel L. Quezon, president of the senate, chairman on the 
part of the senate, 
lion. Sergio Osmelia, speaker bouse of representatives, chairman on 
the part of the house. 
{lon. Pedro Guevara, senator, chairman pro tempore on the part of 
the senate. 
Hon, José G. Generoso, representative, chairman pro tempore en the 
part of the house. 
Hon, Antero Soriano, senator, member. 
Hon, Santiago A, Fonacier, senator, member. 
Hon. Ceferino de Leon, senator, member. 
Hen. Teodoro iko, senator, member. 
Ifon. Guillermo F, Pablo, representative, member, 
Hon, Pedro Abad Santos, representative, member, 
Hon, Celestino Galiares, representative, member. 
Hon. Vieente Llanes, representative,. member. 
Hon, Juan Nolasco, representative, member. 
Hon. Emilio P. Virata, representative, member. 
Hon. Proceso Sebastian, representative, member. 
Hon. Teodoro M. Kalaw, secretary of the interior, honorary member. 
Mr. Jorge B. Vargas, director of lands, secretary, 
ang Wenceslao Trinidad, collector. of intermal revenue, technical ad- 
viser. 
Prof. Jo Bocobo, dean College of Law, University of the Philip- 
pines, technical adviser. 
Prof. Maximo M. Kalaw, dean College of Liberal Arts, University of 
the Philippines, technical adviser. 
Dr. Antonio G. Sison, professor, College of Medicine and Surgery, 
University of the Philippines, technical adviser. 
Mr. Arsenio N, Luz, ex-Philippine commercial agent, New York, tech- 
nical adviser. 
Dr. Justo Lukban, ex-mayor, city of Manila, technical adviser. 
Mr. Benito Razon, merchant, assistant secretary. 
Dr. Jose Albert, professor, College of Medicine and Surgery, Univer- 
sity of the Philippines, physician. 
Mr. Ricardo Summers, clerk of Manila court of first instance, secre 
tary to President Quezon. _ 
Mr. Francisco Zamora, eave secretary to Speaker Osmeiia. 
Mr. Pablo de Guia, bank examiner, disbursing officer. 
Mr. Carlos P. Romulo, assistant editor, The Philippines Herald, pub- 
licity agent. 


Now Is tae Time Fivipinos Aprsat ror FreepomM—Wur Revemp- 
TION OF AMERICAN PLEDGE NOW ABSOLUTELY Necnssary—SumMMary 
OF PHILIPPINE PROBLEM. 


(By Philippine Parliamentary Mission, together with a statement of 
actual conditions in the Philippines.) 


QPNPRAL DATA AND PROGRESS OF THE PHILIPPINES (1914-1921). 


Area: There are 7,083 islands, ranging in size from the islet in- 
habited only by tropical birds to Luzon, with its million of people, 
The total land area of the Philippine Archipelago is 114,400 square 
pic. This is in excess of the combined areas of the States of New 

ork, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Delaware. It is 7,000 square 
miles less than the area of Great Britain. Lugzon has 40,814 square 

lies; Mindanao has 36,906 square miles. Next in order are Samar, 
egros, Palawan, Panay, Mindoro, Leyte, Cebu, Bohol, and Masbate. 





Cttmate: The Philippine Istands have a mildly tropical climate. The 
nights are cool and sunstrokes are unknown. The temperature record 
for the past 30 years shows an average of 80 degrees. {n April, May, 
and June, the hot months; the mean average is between 83 and 84 
degrees. In November, December, January, and Fobenety. the cool 
months, the mean average is between 77 and 79 degrees. aguio 
pi resort, has a mean average maximum of 80 and a minimum 

egrees. 

The recorded death rate per 1,000 whites in Manila for 1917 was 
8.8 as compared with 16.5 for New York, 15 for San Francisco, 14 for 
Chicago, 18 for Glasgow, and 22 for Belfast. 

Population: The total population of the egies. according to the 
census of 1918, is 10,314,310, of which 10,250,273 are Filipinos. Out 


of this 9,381,257 are Christians and 932.593 are non-Christians of all 
varieties—Mohammedans, 372,464; Buddhists, 740; Pagans, 402,790; 
and the rest belonging to other religions. 

The following is the classification according to citizenship : 





eG ita ci hails atlantida tam 10, 314. 310 


Political subdivisions: The Philippine Islands are divided into 1,289 
municipalities and municipal districts, which compose 48 Provinces, 11 
special Provinces, and 2 chartered cities. 

Literacy: Literacy in the Philippine Islands in 1918 was 49.2 per 
cent of population over 10 years of age; i in in 1910, 40.7 per 
cent; in Porto Rico in 1910, 35.5 7 ceat ; in im 1915, 11.7 per 
cent: and in British India in 1911, 6.9 per cent. Persons with aca- 
demic degrees in the Philippine Islands, 9,428, or 2.9 per thousand. 
Male population of voting age, 2,061,753. Of this 53.3 per cent are 
qualified to vote according to the organic law. 


GOVERNMENTAL REFORMS SINCE 1913. 


(a) Abolishment of the appointive commissioners or upper house of 
the Philippine Legislature. 

(b) Reorganization of the executive departments, providing for 
appearance of cabinet members in legislature, regroupin bureaus and 

ces along scientific lines, and unifying their responsibilities. 

(ec) Establishment of a budget system ahead of the United States. 

(d) More autonomy granted provinces and m pelities, 

PRESENT GOVERNMENT. 

All expenses of the Philippine Government are borne by the Filipino 

ople. 
ok he passage of the Jones Act by Congress in August, 1916, gave the 
Filipines a large share in their own government. With the excep- 
tion of the offices of Governor General, viee governor, and insular 
auditor, all of the important executive and administrati in 
the islands are in the hands of native Filipinos. All members of both 
branches of the legisiatute are Filipinos as well as provincial and 
municipal officials. There has been established in the Philippines a 
stable government of, by, and for the Filipinos, a condition precedent 
to the granting of their independence. The time for America to fulfill 
its pledge has already come, and that time is new. 

Judiciary: The official records of the Supreme Court of the Philip- 
pines demonstrate that during the last two a Prcttiva Filipino 
autonomy 25.1 per cent of the appealed decisions of the lower courts 
were reversed by the 8S Court of the Seeman while during 
the last two years of Fil control of the government the reversals 
were only 20.8 per cent, or nearly one-fourth less erroneous decisions 
under Filipino self-government than before that time. 

Im 1913 there were 12,000 pending cases disposed of, while in et 
the number rose to 16,000, or an increase of one-third. From 1 
to 1918, for a period of seven years before Filipine ontonsten. the 
average number of decrees of - ti to land issued by the Philippine 
courts was oniy 1,935, while from 1914 to 1920, seven years of Fili- 

ino self-government, the average yearly number was 12,396, or an 
feerease of six_times. . 

Education: Education in the Philippines under Spanish system 
began with the early Spanish settlers, e University of Sante Tomas, 
in Manila, having to-day an attendance of over 700 students, is a 
quarter of a century older than Harvard. 

During the seven years preceding the appointment of a majority of 
Filipinos on the commission (1907-1913) P45,859,000 were spent for 
public education; in 1914-1920, P78,004,000 were spent. n 1913 
there were only 2,934 public schools; in 1920 there were 5,944. In 
1913 there were only 440,050 pupils; in 1921, there were nearly one 
million. 

al welfare: (a) The opriation for medical aid to the poor 
in acas was P 1,548,317; in ih1 the sum was 3,153,828. ” 

(>) In 1913 "there were no dispensaries where the poor could be 
given medical treatment; In 1921 re were over 800. 

(ce) 3 1913 there were hardly 12 women’s clubs; in 1921 there 

34 
Wroads : In 1913 there were only 2,171.6 kilometers of first-class roads, 
2,034.3 kilometers of second-class roads, and 3,118.3 of third-class roads, 
in operation; in 1921 there were 5,066.2 kilometers of first-class roads, 
2,044.8 kilometers of second-class roads, and 3,036.6 of third-class 
roads. re kilometer equals five-eights of a mile.) 

Agriculture: The total number of farms is 1,925,276, and 96 per 
cent of them are owned by the Filipinos. Ninety-one per cent of the 
urban property (consisting of houses and lands) owned by Filipinos, 

The cultivated area in 1920 was 3,276,942 hectares, as compared 
with 2,361,483 in 1913, or 38.7 per cent increase. 

Commerce: In 1918 the t foteins commerce was only ?202,- 
171,484; in 1920 the sum was 601,124,278. In 1913 the imports 
from the United States were about 50 per cent of the total imports 
of the Philippine Islands. Since that time dual increaSe was 
recorded to the extent that in 1920 our imports m the United States 
represent 70 per cent of the total imports, 

1 property : Since 1913 the number of ee of taxable property 
in the regular Provinces has an increase 1,700,000, or more than 
100 per cent increase. The volame of real Lge es subject to tax- 
ation has also an tucrease of over 800,000, or about 280 per 
cent increase, 


* 
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Postal and telegraph service: 
Length of telegraph wire 
Number of oe offices. 
Number of wireless stations. ... 
Number of post offices 

ress of the Moro Provinces, public works: 

sngth in kilometers of roads and trails 

Number of school buildings existing 
Number of hospitals 
Number of doc’ 
Length in kilometers of telephone lines existing 
Number of i tion systems 
Number of hydroelectric plants 
Number of waterworks 


2 


Pattee er eeseseesene 


Pr 


Public instruction: 
Number of schools in operation 
SUNG GE SURGID set nuk ccs sseiudionshatdenence=s 
Enrollment 
Public health: 
Dispensaries in operation 
Hospitals (public) existing. 
Public order: 
Constabulary companies existing 
Hig part of 1018 ofall military gaitisons and troops 
early part 0! ofa ms and troops 
in Mindanao-Sulu except the one at Zamboanga 
aced the maintenance of public order en- 
irely in the hands of local authorities and the con- 
stabulary. 
Agriculture: 
Number of hectares under cultivation 
Number of immigrants 
Number of colonists 
Number of agricultural colonies 
Government ran 
Commerce: 


BRIEF HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION. 


Pre-Spanish Philippines: It is difficult to know the actual conditions 
of the eae without some reference to her past. The pre-Spanish 
history of the Philippines is still shrouded in mystery. However, there 
are several outstanding facts which prove that while the islands might 
have been a part at some time or other of some Indian or Malayan 
empires their connections were slight. They retained a great deal 
of the qualities of independent communities. One American investi- 
gator, Prof. Austin Craig, of the University of the Philippines, claims 
that a veritable native imperial family reigned in the islands before 
their eer: by Magellan in 1521, and that the first Spanish colon- 
izers simply destroyed all records of such Philippine dynasty so as to 
facilitate the conquest of the archipelago. 

The Philippine Republic: Filipino dissatisfaction with Spanish misrule 
was shown by more than a hundred revolutions which, according to the 
same American professor, occurred in the Philippines dering the 
Spanish régime. e may mention the most important of them, the 
revolt of 1896-1898. The last part of that revolution was held under 
the very eyes and with the help of American officials. It extended 
throughout the entire Philippines, having wrested from Spanish hands 
practically every foot of Philippine territory except Manila, which was 
in the hands of the Americans. It set up the first republic in the 
Far East based on a constitutional government. The Philippine re- 
public has merited the commendation of such prominent Republicans 
as the late Senator Hoar and John Barrett, ex-director of the Pan- 
American Union. 

The end of the republic was brought about by the Filipino-American 
war, which lasted for three years. It was, naturally, a one-sided 
struggle, but it was a struggle which showed the firmness and the 
desire of the Filipino people for an independent existence. They 
wanted an independent republic. Had the Filipino people received as- 
surances that America would ultimately free them the war would have 
——— ones Detestad. th ; 

Independent aspirations: Defeat the Filipino people laid down their 
arms determined that what they had failed to gain in war they would 
secure through the justice, magnanimity, and square-dealing of the 
American people. They then began their campaign for independence 
with peaceful means. They accepted American government, anxious 
to prove to the American people not only their political capacity but 
their untiring desire to be free. At first the independence movement 
was not an organized ome, because in the early years of American oc- 
cupation a law had been passed by the Philippine Commission which 
practically prohibited all agitation for independence. The only po- 
litical party which could very well exist under these conditions was the 
federal party, which advocated statehood and permanent annexation to 
the United States. This party, however, scon saw the unpopularity of 
its stand, for it could not find supporters either in the P ilip pines or 
in the United States, and so as soon as conditions permitted the advo- 
cacy of separation it left out the statehood plan and advocated inde. 

endence after a period of preparation. In the meanwhile a strong 

dependence party had been formed called the Nacionalista Party, and 
at the first national election to the Philippine Assembly in 1907 this 
party won popular favor. 

If there was any doubt as to the attitude of the Filipino people on 
independence, this was dispelled by the action of the Phhtippine Assem- 
bly, the first national representative body to be convoked following 
American occupation. At the end of the first session this representative | 
body unanimously ratified the closing address of Speaker Osmeiia on the | 
question of independence. The speaker, in part, had said : 

“Permit me, gentlemen of the chamber, to declare solemnly before | 
God and before the world, upon my conscience as a spew and repre- 
sentative of my compatriots, and under my responsibility as presi ent | 
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of this chamber, that we believe the ple desire independence, and 
that we believe ourselves capable of tending an orderly existence, 
efficient both in internal and external affairs, as a member of the free 

By victes et the’ Peitippine bill passed by Cor 

e 0 e ppine ongress in 1902 the 
Philippine Assembly was allowed to send a Lepresumtative to Wash- 
ington to voice the aspirations of the Filipino people. In 1907 the 
Hon. Pablo Ocampo was sent to Washington as Resident Commissioner, 
who, in pursuance of the mandate of the assembly, advocated the 
independence of the Philippines. His successors, especially the Hon. 
Manuel L. Quezon, who was Resident Commissioner from 1909 to. 
1916, continued with vigor the campaign for independence in the 
United States. 

Early American policy toward the Philippines: 
other hand, soon announced a policy of attraction. She adopted the 

olicy of extending step by step the governmental powers to the 

lipino people. President McKinley, the man most responsible for the 
acquisition of the Philippines, said in the very beginning of American 
occupation: “The Philippines are ours, not to exploit but to develop, 
to civilize, to educate, to train in the science of self-government.” 

In his instructions to the first Philippine Commission on the 2018 
of January, 1899, he expressed the hope that the commissioners woul 
be received as bearers of “‘ the richest blessings of a liberating rather 
than a conquering nation.” Dr. Schurman, president of the first 
Philippine Commission, construed the American policy to mean “ ever 
increasing liberty and self-government * * * and it is the nature 
of such continuously expanding liberty to issue in independence.” 

President Taft, while civil governor of the Philippine Islands, on 
the 17th of December, 1903, said: “ From the beginning to the end of 
the state papers which were circulated in these islands as authori- 
tative expressions of the Executive the motto that ‘the Philippines 
are for the Filipino and that the Government of the United States 
is here for the Pra of presefving the Philippines for the Filipinos,’ 
for their benefit, for their elevation, for their civilization, again an 
again appear * * ®%, 

“ Whether an autonomy or independence or quasi independence shall 
ultimately follow in these islands ought to depend solely on the ques- 
tion: Is it best for the Filipino people and their welfare?” hen 
Mr. Taft was Secretary of War, in April, 1904, in the course of a 
speech upon the are he said: “ When they—the Filipinos— 
have learned the principles of successful popular self-government from 
a ‘gradually enlarged experience therein we can discuss the question 
whether independence is what they desire and grant it or whether they 
poe the retention of a closer association with the country which, 

y its guidance, has unselfishly led them on to better conditions,” 

In 1908, after the Philippine Assembly had been opened, President 
Roosevelt, in his message to Congress, said: “I trust that within a 
generation the time will arrive when the Filipinos can decide for 
themselves whether it is well for them to become independent or to 
continue under the protection of a strong and disinterested power, able 
» ow to the islands order at home and protection from foreign 
nvasion.” 

President Wilson, in a message to the Filipino people delivered by 
Governor Harrison in Manila October 6, 1913, said: “We regard our- 
selves as trustees acting not for the advantage of the United States, 
but for the benefit of the ple of the Philippine Islands. Bvery step 
we take will be taken with a view to the ultimate independence of 
the islands and as a preparation for that independence.” And in 
his message to Congress on December 2, 1913, the President said: “ By 
their counsel and experience rather than by our own we shall learn 
how best to serve them and how soon it will be possible and wise to 
withdraw our supervision.” 

The Jones law and its promise: In 1911 the Democratic Party, 
which had advocated independence, secured control of the American 
House of Representatives, and the following year the chairman of 
the Committee on Insular Affairs, Congressman William Atkinson 
Jones, reported a bill providing for a qualified independence within 
eight years and for complete independence in 1921. {n 1914 a bill 
was passed by the House of Representatives providing for independence 
as soon as a stable government could be established in the islands. 
The bill, however, was crowded out of the calendar in the Senate and 
failed to be ssed. The independence movement was constantly 

ining ground, and two years afterwards, in February, 1916, when 

ongrets ans took up the Philippine question, the Senate passed the 
so-called Clarke amendment, which would grant the Philippines inde- 
pendence within four years, although the time might be extended upon 
the advice of the President to Congress. It was contended in the 
House of Representatives, however, that it would be unwise to set a 
definite date for independence, for meee? knew what the situation 
would be at the time. What the House did was simply to repass the 
Jones bill it had queens in 1914. The Senate receded from its —— 
and passed the House bill, which thus became the formal pledge o 
the American people to the Filipino people. 

The title of the Jones law is “ An act to declare the purpose of the 
people of the United States as to the future political status of the 
people of the Philippine Islands, and to provide a more autonomous 
government for those islands.” The declaration of purpose is con- 
tained in the following preamble: 


America, on the 


“Whereas it was never the intention of the people of the United 
States in the incipiency of the War with Spain to make it a war of 
conquest or for territorial aggrandizement ; and 

«Whereas it is, as it has always been, the purpose of the people 
of the United States to withdraw their sovereignty over the Philip- 
pine Islands and to recognize their independence as soon as 4 stable 
government can be established therein; and 

“ Whereas, for the speedy accomplishment of such purpose, it is 
desirable to place in the hands of the people of the Philippines as 
large a control of their domestic affairs as can be given them without 
in the meantime impairing the exercise of the rights of sovereignty 
by the people of tbe United States in order that by the use and 
exercise of popular franchise and governmental nevere ee may 
be the better prepared to oy assume the responsibilities and enjoy 
all the privileges of complete independence: Therefore * * * .” 

The Jones law was received by the Filipino people as the real 

ledge of the American people, for the other statements of American 
residents were mere executive opinion not necessarily binding on 
the United States. 

The Jones law has become a virtual constitutional compact_between 
the American and Filipino peoples, by means of which the Filipinos 
have accepted a temporary vernment under American sovereignty, 
subject to the conditions: rst, that it shall be autonomous, or 
chiefly in the hands of Filipinos; second, that American sovereignty 
shall not now be impaired; and, third, that it shall be only prepara- 
tory to a complete independence, such independence to be granted 








* wh table govermment can be established In the islands.” It 
te apote, the words of its author, the late Congressman os “ the 


t of a great and generous peaking 
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Filipino 
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d immediately al! agitation for independence ceased. was deemed 
That an Tniimpendence campaiz’s during the war might embarrass the 


Waited States, 
The inos responded to the confidenee reposed in them by the 
of the United States by themselves offering the service 
ef 25,000 men, The Filipino ple contributed a submarine and a 
@estroyer to the fleet of the United States, and 6,000 of their men 
served in the United States Navy as teers. Four thousand Fili- 
pinos in Hawali, who could have claimed eemption from the draft 
ander the citizenship clause of the draft law, insisted on be en- 
Folled under the Stars and Stripes. With the itmited resources of the 
Philippines, poor as the Filipino people are, compared with the United 
States, with the aid ef American residents in the islands, they gave 
half a million dollars to Red Cross funds anf subscribed ef 
qeoeenooe for Liberty bonds. The Philippine. allotment to the th 
ber loan was 0 $3,000,000, but $4,625,000 was subscribed. 
The otment to the Fourth Liberty loan was $6,000,000, but $12,- 
223,000 was subscribed. “‘No other American territory,” said Gov- 
or General Harrison, “has been more loyal to the United States 


ern 
than the Ph ines. ‘ 

Upon the wine of hostilities in Europe the final adjustment of the 
Philippine independence question became the topic of political dis- 
cussion in the Philip ines. It was thought that the time had come, 
now that the United States had ended its war with Germany, to take up 
uestion for its final and definite solution. 


the Philippine 
he deci on of purposes: On March 17, 1919, the Philippine 
kesmanhen on the Pgeclaration of pu »" which sottelalty 
reblem, 


passed ’ 
stated the attitude cf the Filipino people on this vital 
was the authoritative =e of the Filipino people addressing the 
United States and the world. 

Fi le said in this “Declaration of Pu es” 
wan oa fy. ae tne had come for the final and definite otiest. 


briefly, 
ment te independence question. ‘They reiterated their firm belief 
in the good faith of the American people in extending the blessings 
of independence. 


of self. ernment and holding out generous promises 
They saborred to the Jones ine as a veritable pact or covenant entered 


into between the American and Filipino ples whereby the United 
States promised to recognize the Mdependence of the eee as 
goon as a stable government should be established in the igen 
They then sole stated that they had already performed their part 
ef the covenant with America, that there is now a stable government 
in the Philippines satisfying the conditions of stability required by 
the United States of other countries, and that therefore it was now 
for the American people to perform their part of the covenant. 

“The Philippine question,” the Declaration of Purposes read, “has 
reached such a stage that a full and final exchange of views between 
the United States of America and the Philippine Islands has become 

cessary. We need not repeat the declarations respecting the national 
z ons of the Filipmo people. Such declarations have been made 
from time to time in the most frank and solemn manner by the con- 
stitutional representatives of the Philippine Nation and are a matter of 
permanent record in public document covering more than a decade of 
persistent efforts, eden > during the last three years. America, 
on her part, has n sufficiently explicit in ber purposes from the 
beginning of her occupation of the Phi mes, * * *@ 

tm documents and utterances 


‘In a ing the principles enunciat 
Rt nes rs the conditions now existi in the islands, the 


en the 
Independence Commission will find the following facts: 
“Phat there exist at present in the Philippine Islands the conditions 


ef order and ernment which America has for nearly a century and a 
half required in all cases in which she has recognized the independence 
of a country or the establishment of a new government, not even 
excepting the case of General Huerta’s government in Mexico, which 
ghe refused te recognize because it was stained with blood and founded 
en intrigue, violence, and crime. a 

“That there exist likewise in the Philippines all the conditions of 
stability and guaranties for law and order that Cuba had te establish 
to the satisfaction of America in order to obtain her independence, or 
fo preserve it, during the military occupation of 1898-1903 and during 
the intervention of 1906-1909, respectively. 

“That the ‘preparation for independence’ and the ‘stable govern- 
ment’ required by President Wilson and the Congress of the United 
ctively, contain no new requisite not included in any of 


a tes, Tes! pi 
e cases above " 

“That these Pye ont en for See independence are the same 
as those virtually or expressly established by » Republican adminis- 


frations that preceded President Wilson's administration. 

“Therefore, so far as it is humanly possible to judge and say, we 
ean see only one aim for the Independence Commission, independence ; 
and we can give only one instruction, to get it. Thus America, in 
adding another pay to her banner by establishing the first really 
democratic republic in the east, will apply a second time, 
and , the same measure of humanity and justice that s 
fm the case of Cuba.” 

The representative of the American Government in the Philippines, 
who supervised the establishment of the Government under the Soe 
nw, Governor General Harrison, has concurred in the report of the 
Philippine Legislature as to a stable government. He reported to 
Congress throu the joint committees which heard the Philippine 
mission that there was already in the Phitippine Islands the stable 
es demanded by Congress, namely, “‘a Government elected b 
i 


generous 
€ applied 


e suffrages of the people, which is supported the people, whi 
ae of maintaining order and o fulfilling, its international 
abligations.” 

President Wilson in his farewell message to Congress officially cer- 
tified that the Filipino people have already performed the condition 
amposed upon them as a prerequisite to independence and recommended 
the im ate granting of independence, 

The Republican Party and the Jones law: The coming of the Re- 
publican —, does ae ote the ——— of the Filipino 
people. e Republican Party as mach responsible for the 
present ind as the sommamnane Party. 

passed du ‘a Democratic administration, 
it sets forth—the establishment of a stable 

a prerequisite to independence—is y a ma- 
It was the condition imposed by. American 1 


Wille the Sones lant was 
the fundamental policy 


Bout policy." 
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obligations, then it was declared that there was a 


to liberate Cuba he definitel 
established in the island's stable 
order = a ng its interna. 
@ security of 

Seg en Te would be recog: 


Secretary of War, Mr. Root, 
Wood, to establish “a 









”; and as soon as thi 
had elected its officers and establiehen 
order and fulfilling international 


stable government in 


The Desens ae ; ithe Republicns my 
ican bs 
tion of Cuban iakeeeeiones and ied it to the en ae 
— stable government” was used in the Democratic plat- 
in 1900 drafted by Mr. Bryan. That pl in part, as 
te declaration of the Tation's purpose 


follows: *‘ We favor an immedia 
to give the 


first, a stable government; second, 


ion from outside interference.” 


islands, just as we ar 
ernment in Cuba,” and the 


stable form of 
as we have promised te 


“to the Filipm 
Cubans.” That 
platform since 1 


— 


licy has been carried in ctica) Democra‘ 
$60 cntil i was, with the help of the epubiicans them: 









he 
the establishment of “a stable 


‘@ now establishing a 
of ii ndence 


otives, =e have — ——_ eos ne ge w in 191 
e ie, on remain firm their decisi 
attitude on the Philippine question. Ali political po are committes 


to the immediate, complete, and absolute independence of the Philip- 


pines. The declaration of pu 


charter of the people. 
mentary Mission. e 


rposes has been ratified 
quent legislature, and hence it continues to be the 
It is the guide of the present Philippine Parlia. 


every subse- 
independence 


The governmental steps taken: In obedience to the administrative 


policy extending governmental 
taken from time to time. At first muni 
lished in the islands; then came 
pinos were also given initial parti 
with the appointment of Filipino members in 
the supreme court. In 1907 an elective 
ticipate in lawmaking. 

With 
of extending self. 
1913, President 
mission. 
legislature, the upper house having both legislative 
a substantial amount of autonomy may be said to 
in the Philippine Islands. 


vernment was more 
son appointed a 


the coming of the Democratic ete into 
ty of Bi 


wers to the people, liberal steps were 
governments were estab- 
ine governments. The Fili- 

in the central 


power, this poli 
ursued. In October, 
lipines on the com- 


With the control of the Filipinos in the two branches of the 


and executive duties, 
have been established 


After three years of experiment with a FPilipino-controlled legisia- 


ture, another more decisive step was.taken in 
government. This was the ena 


“the a autonomy 
tion of the differe 3 taken by the American 


nt ste 
time of President McK y, when he enunciated 


ing the Filipinos the science of seif- ronment. It 
eir contrel of legislation, 
to the Governor General's veto power.+ It also authorized the Philip 
Legislature to reorganize all the executive departments, with the result 
that to-day all the political offices, with the exception of the Governor 
Vice Governor, are in the hands of the Filipinos. 
the Jones law, as we have seen, did not only extend in a very large 
measure the autonomy of the Filipinos, but also contains in tes 


an elective senate, thus completing 


General and the 


ise of indepen 


amble the solemn . 
tement of conditions chiefly 


The following 


GOVERNMENTAL REFORMS, 


Puropean powers in governing their 
and India. ‘Their first idea was, the 
tems of these countries. 
was devoted to the a. of the coloni 
their application in the 

of Philippine conditions they found that the 
colonization woul! 
Roughly, colonial in our 


different. government 
of native rulers, 


is based on the existence 


Anpacensly 
reality it is their respective 
erals”’ who are the actual rulers. 
of government, abolishing the rajahs and native 


rolers as instrumentalities throu 
Now these conditions do not 

pines for more than 200 years. The greatest 

to the Philippines was the abolishment of th 

ernment and the extinction of royai or princely 

Hshment of Christianity in the islands sowed the 

population a 


effaced from the 


i 
Fillipines not for their primcely bi for 
unquestioned ability. the Taticeunan’ for, they 
hero, José Rizal, was a proof that the 
one mam as a uational guide and 6 
carded the. tribal conception.ef social organizatio 


Upon the coming of the Americans the Philippines 


had 
08 


the direction of self- 
ctment of the Jones law, oftem called 
act,” in 1916. The Jones law is the culmina- 


from the 

policy of teach- 
ve the wane 
subject 
pine 


the 


But 
pre- 
relates to the 


covering the years 1914 to 1921, inclusive. in which the ane 
governmental affairs was chiefty left to the Filipinos. 


A. THE ABOLISHMENT OF THE COMMISSION, 


When the American Government decided for the first time to try 
the experiment of colonial government in the Philippine Islands, they 
bad no light to guide them save the experience of those 
nations which had colomies in far eastern Asia. Ignoran 
Philippine conditions, the American statesmen at first thought that 
the preblem of governing the islands was similar to the task of the 

bors—Java, the Malay States, 
ore, to study the colonial sys- 
One of the first public documents 
by the American Congress in 1899, a the treaty o 
D systems of the Orient for 
hilippines. But upon a closer observation 


a 
t of the 


rinted 
Paris, 


— 
a4 not work im the islands not only ause American 
aims were more altruistic but because political conditions were entirely 


countries 


rajahs or princes, whose 
authority has been for centuries recognized by the natives themselves. 
and Se native princes 

ropean “advisers” or “ 
Instead of establishing a new fo 


still ru but in 


gen- 
rulers, the Dutch and 


the English simply improved the native institutions, using these same 
which to impose their own will. 
st, and have not existed in the Phi 


service of Spa 1 
native system ef gov- 
Ser atthe atte 

of equality 
ation 


and democracy, and the centaries of Spanish domin complete! 


had 


system ef local government by suffrage, defective and limited 
im practice it was. The work of da for reforms in S§ had 
brought to the front national leaders, zed by all the tian 


but for their 
our national 
could look at some 


a as die- 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—HOUSE. 


of a Philippine Republic and the ephncgpent. war with the United 
States made it even more apparent that the people could the uish a 
national government after the occidental type. It was for these rea- 
sons that the American statesmen who been suetuies the govern- 
mental forms of Java and the Malay States desisted from their origi- 
nal idea of applying this type of government in the Philippines. 
There was a potential democracy in the islands. 

Without belittling what America has done for the Philippines, there 
is no getting away from the fact that the progress toward democracy 
in the Philippines has been due mainly to the materials that America 
found there. This made America’s task a at deal easier. That was 
why even the early military governors of the Philippines found no 
difficulty in continuing to a large extent the municipal government of 
the islands, giving it a larger autonomy. The first local elections in 
the Philippines took place under the supervision of military officers. 
After the extension of municipal autonomy came the establishment 
of provincial government under a board composed of an elective gov- 
ernor and two other provincial officials 2 by the Governor Gen- 
eral. Following the popular demand, the provincial government was 
again changed, and complete provincial autonomy was given under a 

rovincial board totally elected by the people. ‘The Congress of the 

Inited States, in gesting the organic act of 1902, decided to call a 
national assembly in 1907 to participate in the national lawmaking. 
Being the only representative governmental organ, this assembly became 
the exponent of the ideals and aspirations of the Filipino people. It 
typified all the ideals of the people, and every step toward a more 
liberal form of government was advocated and fought for by that 
body. It insisted that, being the popular body, it should initiate all 
appropriation bills. It also fought for the control,of the Resident 
Commissioners in the United States. The law provided that the two 
representatives in Washington should be elected by the two houses, but 


inasmuch as the intention was to send representatives of the Filipino | 


people and not of the administration and because the —ppee house was 
controlled by Americans the assembly argued that it should have the 
final say as to the choice of these men. There were continuous con- 
flicts on other governmental matters between the lower houses and the 
appointive commission. Deadlocks were constant on the appropriation 
bh s, the representatives of the people being solidly oppesed to the 
financial policies of the American-controlled upper house. The pro- 
vision in the law to the effect that in case of such deadlocks the total 
sum of the previous appropriation law would, upon the advice of the 
Governor General, be considered a oa for the ensuing year, left 
the popular chamber with very little financial power. Add to this 
the fact that the upper house, or the Philippine Commission, had ex- 
clusive jurisdiction over the non-Christian 


arts of the archipelago, | 


almost one-third of the total area of the islands, and we may know | 


ust how much power the assembly had. The government then estab- | good logic to 


ished, the mixture of a representative institution and an irresponsible 
executive and administration, was hence very unsatisfactory. That 
type of government has failed wherever it has been established. It 
fatied in the early English colonies, where, as in the Philippines, the 
lower house became the stronghold of the people and the governor and 
his council the representatives of the crown. It failed in Canada, 
where because of threatened separation from the mother country the 
system had to be completely abolished and a responsible government 
established, a government wherein not only the lower house is subject 
to the people’s call but also one in which the chief executive merely 
acts as a passive and ceremonial figure, leaving all governmental affairs 
in the hands of a select body, the cabinet, responsible to the people 
or their representatives. 


The defect of the system, noticeable even after a majority of Fili- | 


pinos had been given control of the upper house, was one of the reasons 
which led the Congress of the Unite 
law, abolishing the commission and establishing the senate in its stead, 
and giving the Philippine Legislature power to reorganize the executive 
departments. 
B. THE REORGANIZATION OF THB EXBCUTIVE DEPARTMENTS, 

There were several reasons why the reorganization of the execu- 

tive departments was imperative. 


statute books of the Philippines the new executive power 


States in 1916 to enact the Jones | 


In the first place, the Jones law | 
authorizes such reorganization, and it was necessary to ratify in the | deed 
ranted to | 


Filipinos to make the departmental secretaries responsible to the ! 


legislature. 
logical and scientific regrouping of bureaus and offices. This need 
had long been felt even before the passage of the Jones law, and for that 
urpose the emergency board provided in the Philippines appropriation 
eS of 1915 was authorized to act as an efficiency board “to investi- 
gate and analyze as minutely as possible the organization of the bureaus 
of the insular government for the purpose of determining the utility 
of each of them, the possibility of their improvement by eliminating 
all duplication of work * * and in general indicating such 
changes in the direction and organization of the bureaus as will tend 
to simplify the system of work followed and result in economy and 
increased efficiency.” In the third place, it was necessary to provide 
for a harmonious action and cooperation between the executive heads 
and the legislature. And, in the fourth place, it was felt that the 
new department heads should ‘have more authority and power over 
the offices and bureaus under them. 

These were on the whole the problems which were met by the re- 
organization act. 

he reorganization act, as finally passed (Act No. 2666, as amended 
by Act No. 2803 and incorporated as Chapter V in the administrative 
code) provides several means whereby the responsibility of the execu- 
tive heads to the legislature can be.effected. The secretaries of de- 
partments, excepting the secretary of public instruction, are appointed 
at the beginning of each legislature and with the consent of the 
Phillipine Senate instead of for good behavior as before. This, b 
inference, means that the executive heads are to be appointed after 
each triennial election, and that they are to be chosen in obedience to 
the popular will as expressed in such election. Members of the 
legislature can become at.the same time cabinet heads. It is true, 
however, that because of the provision of the Jones law ro, 
members of the legislature from occupying positions created by them, 
no cabinet post was open to a member of the legislature except the 
secretaryship of the interior, and this was later filled by a senator; 
but in the subsequent elections all the cabinet posts, if deemed neces- 
sary, could be filled by legislative members. Secretaries of depart- 
ments may be called by either of the two houses of the legislature for 
the purpose of reporting on matters pertaining to their departments. 
The importance of this should not be overlooked. As expressed by 
Senator Palma, this a “may not Jook like very much on paper, 
but in reality it signifies a great deal. The department heads will not 
only have to give the information required of them, but being often 
subject:d to minute interrogation they will have to explain and defend 
their official acts. If the Houses can demand of them that they give 


In the secord piace it was urgent that there be a more | 


| 


| 
| 
| 


r | 


an account of their official acts, they are responsible to the houses, 

though ultimately responsible to the Governor General.” In, 

“a eitizen of the Philippine Islands,” 30 years of age, who has 

ded in the islands oaceeeeee during three years next preceding 

his appointment, can be appoin This means that only‘ Filipinos 

can become secretaries of departments, for an American citizen is not 
necessarily a Filipino citizen. 

“The ental theory of this bill,” as expressed by Speaker 
Osmefia, in explaining his vote on the reorganization law, “is that, 
inasmuch as the vountry must exercise all the powers conferred upon 
it by the Jones Act, without sterile vacillation or cowardly renun- 
ciation, the departmental direction of the administrative activities 
should, so far as possible, be in the hands of Filipinos. For this 
reason the chief executive has ceased to be a departmental head in 
the sense in which he used to be, and the secretary of public instruc- 
tion, who is not responsible to the Philippine Legislature, will, under 
the new plan, have no executive functions but those assigned to him 
by the Congress of the United States. Neither the Governor General 
nor the ware of public instruction will perform the duties of any 
departmental office belonging to other secretaries during the absence 
or temporary incapacity of the latter. This distribution of the execu- 
tive power is in accordance with the legitimate desires of the people 
and involves a frank determination to assume the responsibilities of a 
real and ample autonomy. 

“It will inaugurate a régime of publicity. The public problems 
will be treated, not in the dead form of written indorsements and in 
the privacy of the office but face to face in a direct and personal man- 
ner in the senate or in the house of representatives. There will finally 
come about between the legislature and the executive a reasonable in- 
telligence, not hidden and clandestine but open, subject to the vigilant 
action of the people. The setting aside of unjustified antagonism as 
well as renunciation by a clear definition of each of the coordinate 

owers will correct certain defects which have hitherto seemed inevi- 
able under the so-called presidential or congressional system.” 

Acts 222 and 1407 of the Philippine Commission, which were re- 
sponsible for the organization of the executive departments up to 1916, 
left a great deal to be desired in the way of a logical and scientific ar- 
rangement of bureaus. The departments, us created by the tirst act, 
were denominated the department of the interior, department of com- 
merce and police, department of finance and justice, and department of 

ublic instruction. ‘‘ The mere mention of the names given to these 
epartments,” said Senator Palma, “shows that organization to be 
theoretically defective. No country in the civilized world has organized 
a department of commerce and police, because commerce and police 
involve completely contrary and antagonistic ideas. The commerce is 
essentially pacific, while the police is essentially warlike. Nor is it 
loin finance and justice, because, as the chairman of the 
select committee which has had this bill under examination said very 
well yesterday, finance and justice do not imply homogeneous ideas nor 
do they include identical functions; on the contrary, our experience 
leads us to affirm that the jurist does not aiways have a thorougn know!l- 
edge of finance, but that in the majority of cases lawyers are the 
poorest financiers of the world, at least so far as the management of 
their own interests is concerned. 

“Act No. 1407 reorganized the departments and bureaus and offices 
of the government, abolishing certain bureaus and offices and creating 
others in their stead. 

“This organization was not better than the previous one, because 
under it bureaus whose activities were very dissimilar were kept in 
the same department. In the department of the interior the bureau 
of health remained side by side with that of lands, and the bureau of 
agriculture with that of quarantine service. In the department of 
commerce and police the constabulary continued side by side with the 
bureau of public works, and the bureau of posts together with that of 
pers works. The agarteest of finance and justice still performed its 
egal functions at the same time as the work of collecting customs 
dues and internal-revenue taxes. The department of public instruction 
continued to solve educational problems and have charge at the same 
time sof the bureaus of supply and printing, a rare combination, in- 


In the reorganization of the departments the plan of the efficiency 
board was chiefly followed, Instead of the old four departments, there 
were to be six departments, to correspond to “ the six principal pur- 
poses which a fairly well organized government has to accomplish,” to 


wit: 

(1) “The political direction of the various local administrative 
units, such as departments, provincial and municipal governments, and 
special governments” (the departnrent of the interior) ; 

(2) “The guardianship of the State over the mental development 
and parson welfare of the citizens” (the department of public in- 
struction) ; 

(3) “ The collection of the public revenues and administration of the 
finances and business of the Government” (the department of finance) ; 

(4) “The enforcement of the law and maintenance of order and safe- 
guarding of the citizens and their rights” (the department of justice) ; 

(5) “The guardianship in connection with the preservation of the 
natural resources and the development of its sources of wealth” (the 
department of agriculture and natural resources) ; and 

(6) “The carrying out of such work and services as can not be 
formed by private citizens, conducive to the common welfare and pu lie 
prosperity” (the department of commerce and communications). 

We have stated that the fourth reason for the reorganization was 
to give greater control and power to the department heads. Heretofore 
each bureau was almost a department by itself. It used to send its 
estimates directly to the legislature, through the executive secretary 
and the department head had almost nothing to do with it. It had 
great power of moon, regulations. The control of the department 
head was very slight. he reorganization act, therefore, as amended by 
act No. 2803 (section 79-c of the Administrative Code), provides that 
the department head shall have direct control. direction, and supervi- 
sion over all bureaus and offices under his jurisdiction, and may, any 
provision of existing law to the contrary notwithstanding, repeal or 
modify the decisions of the chiefs of said bureaus or offices when 
advisable in the public interest. 

Even in the matters of appointment and removal and the enactment 
of regulations the department head has been given control. He has the 
power “to promulgate all rules, regulations, orders, circulars, memo- 
randums, and other instructions” for the “ proper working and har- 
monious and efficient administration of each and all of the offices and 
dependencies of his department.” Chiefs of bureaus can promulgste 
circulars of Mmformation or instructions only upon authorization by the 
department head. The department head also, upon the recommendation 
of the chief of the bureau or office, has the ——— to appoint all sub- 
ordinate officers and employees whose appointment is not expressly 
vested by law in the Governor General. He may remove or punish them, 


er- 
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except as especially provided otherwise in accordance with the civil 
service law. Phe Secattment head also may changes the distribution 
of the employees or subordinates among the several bureaus and offices. 

Under the former executive organization the Governor General was a 
department secretary himself and had under his control the executive 
bureau, besides the bureau of audits and the bureau of civil service. 
Under the new law the executive bureau was transferred to the depart- 
ment of the interior, with the previsies that the foreign correspond- 
ence and the giving of passports would be retained in the Governor 
General's office, 

All executive functions of the Philippine government, as provided by 
the Jones law, are subject to the supervision and control of the Gov- 
ernor General, and it was through liberal interpretation on the part of 
Governor Harrison that a great deal of the control and su Sion of 
the departments was delega to the other department heads. Section 
74 of the administrative code as amended states, after a repetition of 
the governor’s ultimate and supreme executive power, that “the 
partments are established for the proper distribution of the work of 
the executive, for the performance of the functions qxgeney. assigned 
to them by law, and in order that each branch of the administration 
may have a chief responsible for its direction and pole Each depart- 
ment secretary shall assume the burden and responsib ty, of all actiyi- 
ties of the government under his control and supervision.’ 

There ote each department an undersecretary to aid the secretary 
of the department in the performance of his duties. The undersecretary 
holds his office during good behavior, for unlike the secretaryship there 
is no provision for a periodic renewal. He performs the duties of the 
secretary in the latter’s absence. Upon the inability of both the secre- 
tary and the undersecretary to act, the Governor General may tem- 
pérarily designate a secretary or undersecretary of another department 
to perform the duties. 

Besides the six regular opereete of the government for adminis- 
trative purposes, there are four other officials who have departmental 
authority over the offices under them. They are the Governor General, 
who has departmental authority over the bureau of audits, the bureau 
of civil service, and over all other offices and branches of the service 
not assigned by law to any department; the president of the senate 
and speaker of the house of representatives, who are department heads 
for the officers and. employees of the senate and house, respectively ; 
and the chief justice of the supreme court, who is the department 
head of employees in the supreme court. 

The following are the bureaus and offices under their corresponding 
departments : 

Office of the Governor General: Bureau of audits, bureau of civil 
service, Philippine National Guard. 

Department of the Interior: Bureau of non-Christian tribes, Philip- 
pine General Hospital, board of permanent examiners and in- 
spectors, boards of medical, dental, and optical examiners, board of 
examiners for nurses, executive bureau, Philippine Constabulary, com- 
missioner of public welfare, cities of Manila and a. 

Department of public instruction: Bureau of education, Philippine 
health service, bureau of quarantine service. 

Department of finance: Bureau of customs, bureau of internal rev- 
enue, bureau of treasury, mint of the Philippine Islands, bureau of 
printing. 

Department of justice: Bureau of justice, courts of first instance 
and inferior courts, ye land registration office, public utility com- 
mission, Philippines Library and Museum, bureau of prisons. 

Department of agriculture and natural resources: Bureau of agri- 
culture, agricultural colonies, bureau of forestry, bureau of lands, 
bureau of science, weather bureau. 

Department of commerce and communications: Bureau of public 
works, bureau of posts, bureau of supply, bureau of commerce and 
industry, bureau of labor, bureau of coast and geodetic survey. 

The heads of the six departments constitute the cabinet. For- 
merly, by an executive order of the Governor General, it acted as his 
advisory board. It met once a week for the discussion of departmental 
measures. With the creation, however, of the council of state the 
p onapvsd as a unit ceased to act as an advisory body of the Governor 

eneral. 
Cc. THE COUNCIL OF STATB. 


The intent and spirit of the Jones law is to grant the Filipino people 
the largest amount of self-government compatible with American soy- 
ereignty and to create a government in which the “ counsel and experi- 
ence” of the people will play the greater part. Now, what are the 
means or instrumentalities by means of which the Filipinos as a people 
can exercise that power of self-government and can give their “ coun- 
sel” in the government of their country? 

Heretofore, when there was only one governmental organ responsible 
to the Filipinos, the PoSippane Assembly, everybody looked to this or- 
gonination as the faithful exponent of the ideals and aspirations of 
he Filipino people. It represented the national “counsel” of the 
people. Its speaker was considered the most prominent Filipino offi- 
cial, for he exhibited the double representation of his district and of 
the entire assembly. The Filipino people looked to the speaker for 
the success or failure of any dy they were taking in the government. 

Under the Jones law two other factors or instrumentalities of govern- 
ment were given to the Filipinos: To the lower elective house was added 
an elective senate, and the Philippine Legislature was given the power 
to reorganize the executive departments, with the exception of the de- 
partment of public instruction. This latter provision has been inter- 
preted as meaning that henceforward all the heads of departments 
should be Filipinos with the exception of the secretary of public in- 
struction. If the new autonomy meant anything, it was that these 
three organs of government—the lower house, the upper house, and 
the Filipino executive heads—should be responsible mainly to the 
Filipino people instead of to the President of the United States. 

The fundamental defect of the Jones law is the absence of respon- 
sible and undivided leadership in these three organs of government 
and the lack of one single body which can properly represent and 
effectively carry out the “counsel” of the nation, Five years ago, 
upon the passage of the Jones law, attention was directed to that 
urgent need. The Filipino elements in the government composed of 
the secretaries of eee and the houses of the legislature must 
have a coordinate understanding, a common leadership. 

When the time came for filling the executive sts, the necessity 
was felt for such a unified and collective leadership among the gov- 
ernmental emes granted the Filipinos. The experience of the two 
houses even before the reorganization of the executive departments 
clearly showed the lack of such leadership. 
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There was first an idea to place party leadership outside the legis- 
lative chambers. It was also felt that the important executive eek 
tions should now be filled by responsible leaders. A movement was 
therefore started to make the secretaryship of the interior the position 
of leadership of all the three organs of government granted to the 
Filipinos. In a caucus of the majority members of both houses, held 
on ecember 22, 1916, a resolution was ra urging eaker Os- 
eee leave the speakership and accept the secretarys ip of the 

Speaker Osmefia, after mature deliberation, declined the secretary- 
ship of the interior in a long memorandum submitted to the quuens 
of the majority members of the two houses on January 3, 1917. He 
said that he was “entirely in accord with the principle of a united 
and responsible leadership,” but that under the then existing circum- 
stances he feared that the leadership should not be in the executive 
de tee e 

e problem of an open and responsible leadership thus remain 
nunbotesd. To solve it and to have a definite body which could prom 
him on matters of importance, with the acquiescence and support of 
Filipino elements in the government the Governor General decided to 
create a council of state. He first announced his desire in his mes- 
sage of October 16, 1918, when he said that he was “now ready to 
establish a council of state to include the authorized spokesmen of. the 
two houses of the legislature in addition to the members of the cabi- 
net to advise the Governor General on matters of public importance.” 
An executive order was aponeneeryy issued to that effect, and the 
members of the cabinet and ihe pres ding officers of both houses were 
appointed members of the cvuncil of state “to aid and advise the 
Governor General on public matters.” 

In a sense, however, the council of state was not a new creation. 
Ever since the establishment of. civil government here there has always 
been some sort of a council of state in the Philippines. It is not 
meant that there have been bodies in the past with the name of “ council 
of state,” but that the principle underlying the present council of state 
has always been followed by American governor generals. 

Our prnere have always endeavored, in their government of the 
Philippines, to secure the advice of the most representative Filipinos 
that they could get. That was the reason back of Governor Taft’s pre- 
liminary steps when he called into yous three prominent Filipinos, 
Doctor Tavera, Mr. Legarda, and Mr. Luzuriaga, the leaders of the only 
political party .o existence—the Federal Party—and had them ap 
a to the commission. Governor Taft began the practice of consult. 

g the Filipinos whom he thought represented the best opinion of the 
people of the Philippine Islands. This practice was inspired by Presi- 
dent McKinley, who always told the American people that American sov- 
ereignty was acceptable to and in accordance with the wishes and aspi- 
rations of the great masses of the Filipino people. What the leaders of 
the Federal Party were at that time to the civil governor the present 
leaders of the Nacionalista Party, as represented in the council of state, 
are to the Governor General, with only two incidental differences. The 
leaders of the Federal Party were not elected by the people, directly or 
indirectly, and their power was also smaller. Because these Federal 
leaders were not elected by the people it was not certain that their 
advice and counsel was approved by the ple. As it turned out, in 
the first national election of 1907 the Filipino people repudiated them 
and elected a majority of the opposing party to power; but save. for 
these incidental differences the principle back of the practice of securing 
the counsel of prominent Filipinos in the aa of the Philippines 
was one and the same, It is the same principle underlying the present 
council of state. 

The one great need for the peeeent counct] of state fully to exercise 
leadership is its formal and direct ratification by law. Its usefulness 
as a coordinating and see body is recognized by the present Goy- 
ernor General (Gen. Leonard Wood), Who immediately upon his inaugu- 
ration publicly stated that there would be no change in the council of 
state, and has since been meeting the council as frequently and regu- 
larly as his predecessor. 

D. OUR BUDGET SYSTEM. 


Nearly all struggles for constitutional government have centered on 
the control of the public purse. It was the greatest issue in the struggle 
between King John and the English barons. Asa result of the struggle 
the Magna Charta provided that “no scutage (tenant’s tax) or aid 
(contribution) shall be imposed except by the common council of the 
nation.” In the American Revolution the battle cry was that taxation 
without representation is tyranny. That voice was reechoed in France 
when in 1789 the people's control over the revenue was declared to be 
one of the “‘ prerogative laws of the State.” 

The Philippine bill of 1902 pee that all appropriations must be 
made by law. (Sec, 5, par. 15.) This apparently gave the Philippine 
Assembly, established in 1907, coequal power with the Philippine Com- 
mission on money matters. But such was not the fact. The other pro- 
vision, that in case of a deadlock on an appropriation bill the entire 
sum appropriated the year before shall be considered as appropriated 
for the ensuing year (sec. 7, par. 3), gave the Governor General almost 
dictatorial power in fiscal matters. He could create offices in defiance 
of the opposition of the representatives of the oe and could dispose 
in whatever way he wished of all the money of the government so long 
es the entire sum did not exered the sum previously appropriated. 
Thus, while other popular legislative bodies had the distinction of 
commanding and controlling all money bills, serving thereby as a great 
check upon the executive, the Philippine Assembly was deprived of this 
function and was, as a result, a considerably weaker body than most 
aerate assemblies. 

Inder the circumstances the budget system could not have been es- 
tablished. There was no executive responsible, or who could be made 
responsible, to the Tpihvyeine branch of the legislature, and to whom 
the preparation of the budget could be intrusted. Nay, it was even 
more advantageous for the Filipino yore to demand one principle of 
the congressional system—the initiation of all money bills in the lower 
house. This demand, after a long struggle with the commission, was 
gained, although with no great advantage, for there being constant 
deadlocks between the two houses on a bills, the fiscal 
power remained practically in the hands of the Governor General. 

That there was a lack of a systematized plan in our previous finan- 
cial system can be easily seen in the number and nature of appropriation 
bills annually passed by the Philippine Commission and the Philippine 
Legislature. From April 3, 1915. to Mareh 16, 1916, for instance, 37 
acts were passed carrying a total appropriation of over 38,000,000 

esos, These acts showed a lack of systematized groupings of objects 
‘or the easy comprehension of the public or the legislature. 

The procedure followed in the submission and preparation of esti- 

mates was similar to the American Federal practice. Thirty days be 
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fore the opening of the regular session each bureau chief sent to the 
executive secretary a statement of the receipts and expenditures of bis 
bureau or office during the year, and an estimate of the recone. and 
necessary expenditures thereof for the ensuing fiscal year. LU the 
Secretary of the Treasury of the United States, the executive ay 
simply compiled these estimates and sent them to the legislature. e€ 
had no power of revision or coordination. There was no executive re- 
sponsible for the fiscal plan of the government. Bills appropriati 
money were considered on their individual merits and not on @ well- 
defined fiscal plan for the entire country. 

Such, in brief, was the system of government finance in vogue prior 
te the enactment of the Jones law. 

The coming of the Jones law did not immediately solve the prob- 
lem. The law did not previde for a budgetary system, and there were 
some who doubted whether it could be made possible under its provi- 
sions. 

Section 21 of the Jones law states that “ the Governor General shall 
submit to the Philippine Legislature within 10 days of the openin 
of cach regular session a budget of receipts and expenditures, whic 
shall be the basis of the annual appropriation bill. This provision 
and the fact that the Governor General still retained, aceording to law, 
supreme executive power created in the minds of some the doubt as 
to whether the executive could be intrusted with the framing of the 
budget. The establishment, however, of a cabinet largely responsible 
to the legislature overcame the objection. 

But there was another difficulty. Under section 21 of the Jones law, 
it is the Governor General who is to submit a * b et of receipts 
and expenditures.” Should he and not the cabinet draft the budget? 
In the former case the legislature might not be willing to give up its 
prerogative of preparing financial measures. Again the Governor Gen- 
eral came to the rescue and, following the generous spirit of the Jones 
law, delegated the formulation of the budget first te the cabinet and 
later to the council of state. The old practice of having burean chiefs 
prepare and submit estimates was changed. ‘Their estimates must now 
go to the department secretary and then to the department of finance 
for revision. The Governor Geperal in a message sends the budget 
as prepared by the council of state to the legislature for approval, 
amendment, or rejection. > 

Betore the preparation of the budget, a general line of policy is first 
agreed upon by the couneij of state. Once the poe poliey is de- 
cided, a cireular is sent in July to all offices and bureaus requesting 
them to send in their estimates, which should ineciude the probable re- 
ceipts and the proposed expenditures for the coming year. These esti- 
mates are made under the supervision and control of the department 
heads, who have the power to cut down or add items. These different 
estimates are then submitted by the department heads to the secretary 
of finance, not later than August 20 of every year. The main work of 
the department of finance is to coordinate the different departmental 
estimates in accordanee with the general plan agreed upon at the coun- 
cil meeting. It often happens that a certain item submitted by a de- 
partmenta] head is already duplicated by another item from a different 
department. Any conflict between a departmental head and the sec- 
retary of finance is submitted to the council of state for decision. The 
final budget is approved at the meeting of the council 

Once the budget is definitely approved by the council of state the 
Governer General submits it with a message to the legislature. The 
message is read by the secretary of finance in a joint session of the 
legislature. 

The lower house, by agreement with the upper, is the first one to 
take up the budget, It sets a date for the appearance of the secretary 
of finance to explain the details of the budget and to answer all ques- 
tions propounded by the members. This appearance usually lasts a 
number of days and full opportunity is given the members, especially 
those of the minority party, to discuss the several items of the bill. 
To explain further fhe details of the budget, the individual depart- 
mental secretaries may be called, although this is not often done, the 
secretary of finance generally assu a for the whole 
budget. It is the accepted rule in the discussion of the budget that the 
legisiature may diminish the estimates but may not increase them. 

Once the budget is approved in principle, it is sent te the committee 
on appropriations, with instructions to draft the appropriation bill 
in aceordance with the budget. This committee again exanrines the dit- 
ferent items of the budget and then frames and submits its appropria- 
tion bill. The committee generally fellows the instructions of the 
house and suggests in its bill only those changes that are absolutely 
necessary. When the appropriation bill is approved by the house it is 
sent to the senate, where the secretary of finance again appears to 
explain the different items contained therein. 

The financial plan of the coancil of state does not cover all the 
proposed financial activities of the government. It usually leaves a 
surplus for the legislature to snereprinee the way it pleases. Thig 
takes the form of new ventures and activities. he totality of the 
English budgetary principle is not, therefore, as yet followed, whereb 
all requests for money must come from the executive. But a long ona 
decisive step has already been taken toward financial reform. 

The system also requires that all money received from whatever 
source must be paid into the treasury by the collecting officer, and 
no disbursement of public funds can be made without specific authority 
ot the legislature. In carrying out this principle and for the pur- 
pose of recording accurately the actual cost of each unit ef the govern- 
ment, a departure has been made from the established accounti 
methods. ntergovernmental payments for special services 
must be entered in the accounts as receipts on the part ef the re- 
ceiving bureau and ag expenses on the part of the bureau waking the 
Ee aaoun Ces ‘sii iidiien, “obiiahiiad 

To make udget system sufficiently elastic to meet changing 
conditions, an emergency board, of which the secretary of finance 
is the chairman, twe members of the legislature, the insular auditor, 
and the attormey general as members, was created. In the general 
appropriation act this board is given a substantial amount with which 
to supply the additional funds that the various units of the govern- 
ment may need for purposes authorized by the appropriation. As 
an additional safeguard against possible abuse of power, the actions 
ef the emergency board do not me operative until the approval 
ef the Governor General, and of the presidents of both houses bas 


been secured. 
PUBLIC ORDER, 


It was one of the conditions for the establishment of the Philippine 
Assembly in 1907 that there be complete peace and that the Seat 
General certify that fact to the President ef the United States. Govy- 
ernor General Smith did certify the fact that there was complete peace 
that year, and thus facilitated the establishment of the Philippine 
Assembly. From that year peace has continued up to the present. 
It suffered no alteration either during the economic crisis or amidst- 
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Every official report from 1907 te- 
the present has testified te the peace and order that obtains and has 
am obtained in the Philippines. Thus the first requisite of a 


vernment has been accom 

Two institutions are ch the keeping of public order and 
oO are the ae ce and the insular ce, or the con- 
stabulary. The municipa lice are ae by municipal funds, 
but is subject to the ion of the ilippine Constabulary in se 
far as its anization and discipline are conce . The spirit of 
peace and order is so well cemented in the Philippines that there are 
municipalities which have no more than 3, 5, or 7 policemen each, 

‘The ates Constabulary is the insular police which heips the 
municipal police in cases of necessity and when the aout authori- 
ties se require. are about 6,000 constabulary soldiers. The 
constabulary also helps the bureaus of the government in the fur- 
therance 0! oleae ae ee as in ee quarantine measures, 
controflin seases, keeping prisoners, etc. 

As to the efficiency and success of the constabulary, the report of 
the Wood-Forbes Mission is the best authority. It admits that it is 
“dependable and thoroughly efficient.” It should, moreover, be noted 
that during the first years of its establishment constabu was 
the subject of criticism on the _ of the public. It bas to-day 
secured the support not only of the officials of the government, bat 
also of the people. As in other branches of the government, Fili- 
pinization has been established and there is to-day fewer and fewer 
American officers as the following figures will show: 


the Sertehige | of the World War. 


ee aner ae eeneeewes Pomme ener annmerenene 


BE noc ccccccccccccccccccecscccececcss 


LEPLOPPLL LLL LL LLLP PDO 
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It will be noted that the official el continued on the increase | 
up to and including 1903 at which it was reduced by 6. The great- 
est number of American officers, 334, was obtained in 1903, Since that 
year the Filipino officers have been nally on the increase and the 
American officers on the decrease. the close of the calendar year 
1921. the American officers numbered 14 and the Filipino officers num- 
bered 362, 

THE CIVIL SBRVICD. 

From the beginning of American occupation it has been the ae to 
give all positions in the government to Filipinos whenever there are 
competent persons to fili them. This paiiee was jaid down by Presl- 
dent McKinley when he instructed the Second Philippine Commission-— 

“Phat in all cases the municipal officers, who inister the local 
affairs of the people, are to be selected by the people, and that wherever 
ofticers of more extended jurisdiction are te be selected in any way, 
natives of the islands are to be preferred, and if they tan be found com- 
potent and willing to form the duties, they are to receive the offices 

reference to any others.” 

s instruction of President McKinley has been placed on the statute 
books of the Phi ines and is still the law to-day. The appointi 
officers are enjoined to prefer, first, citizens of the Philippines an 
=— honorably discharged soldiers, sailors, and marines of the United 

tates. 

While that was the law and has been the law since American oceu- 
pation, there were times when the Filipino people thought that it was 
not being as efficiently carried out as the strict letter and spirit de- 
manded. From 1907 and 1908 up to 1913, there was very little Fill- 
pinization in the Philippine Civil ce, In 1913 there were actually 
more Americans in the civil service than in 1907 and 1908. Man 
of these Americans filled mere clerical itions which conid very w 
have been held by qualified yy, “eee m 1913, however, Filipiniza- 
tion grew with the arrival of Governor General Francis Burton Harri- 
son. It has continued growing up to the present. The proportion of 
ee eae ring the period 1914-1921 is shown in the 

ng : 


£SSFSRES 
aeoehise 
SSRSe2esa 


President McKinley’s policy das been followed to the letter with no 


detriment to public service, fact with the same if not greater effi- 
ciency which kept pace with the growth of government activities and the 
general progress of the country. The discussion ef the varieaus govern- 
ment bureaus which follows will amply prove this statement, 
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ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE. 


From 1914 to 1921 justice was impartially administered in the 
Philippines. The judiciary was free from tical, family, or other 
improper influences. Delay in the final decision of cases was no worse 
than in the United States. The selection of judges and prosecuting 
attorneys was at least as carefully done as in the preceding years. 

It is admitted on all hands that the Supreme Court of the Enilipping 
Islands, whose members are appointed by the President of the United 
States, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, a majority 
of them being Americans, is above all influence, enjoys the confidence 
of the people, and is composed of men learned in the law and of ex- 
— talents. The Wood-Forbes mission says of the supreme 
court : 

° The supreme court has the respect and confidence of the Philippine 


people. 

This being so, we believe that the best way to ascertain whether or 
not the courts of first instance during the new régime have rightly and 
impartially administered justice is to compare the percentage of ap- 
pealed decisions affirmed and reversed by the supreme court in the two 
periods—before and after 1914. If a decision of a court of first in- 
stance is affirmed by the highest court in the islands, after a review 
of the case, such affirmance utterly destroys all claims of mistake, 
ignorance. partiality, political or Sandy influence, or other improper 
motive. The data in the following table, compiled from records in 
the office of the clerk of the supreme court, are full of interest; 


Decisions appealed from. 


Aug. 31, 1911-Sept. 1, 


1 910 
Mar. 3, 1919-Mar. 4, 1921. 


1,194 


62.5 
67.0 


To understand the above figures it should be noted: (1) That Sep- 
tember 1, 1913, and March 4, 1921, are the dates when the resignation 
of Governors General W. Cameron Forbes and Francis Burton Harrison 
took effect, respectively ; (2) that for the purpose of comparison only 
the Supreme Court decisions during the last two years of each adminis- 
tration can be given, because a period of one to four years elapses be- 
tween the decision of the courts of first instance and that of the Su- 
preme Court. 

The figures In the above table show that there was a larger acme 
centage of decisions affirmed and a smaller percentage of decisions 
reversed by the oarene Court during the time when the Filipino people 
enjoyed substantial autonomy than before that period. Does not this 
fact indicate that the administration of justice was considerably im- 
proved when the Filipinos were in control? 

With regard to the alleged delay in the administration of justice, the 
number of pending cases is not so large as is believed in some quarters, 
According to the 1921 report of the Attorney General there were 26,664 
cases pending in the courts of first instance on December 31, 1921. Of 
these pending cases, 6,108 were probate and 2,707 land registration, 
which, as everyone knows, are necessarily cumbersome and complicated. 
Said report also states that in the Supreme Court there were pending 
decision 306 cases and 914 cases docketed, but not submitted for de- 
cision. Therefore, in both the first instance and supreme courts there 
were all in all only 27,884 cases. No figures are available as to the 
cases pending in the justice of the peace courts on December 31, 1921. 
However, the report of the secretary of justice for 1920 shows that 
8,046 cases were pending in the justice of the peace courts on December 


81, 1920. 
rhe following show the number of cases disposed of by the courts of 
first instance each year from 1906 to 1921, inclusive: . . 


Cases disposed of. 


The above figures show that the number of cases disposed of by the 
courts of first instance for the eight years, 1906 to 1913, inclusive 
was as eee as 82,568. The total number of cases disposed of for the 
same length of time (1914-1921, inclusive) under the new régime was 
even greater, 117,357, or an increase of 34,789, or 42 per cent. The 
average number of cases disposed of each year during the first period 
was 10,321, while in the second period (1914-1921) the average was 
14,669, or 42 per cent. This increase is the more striking when it is 
remembered that the abolition of the court of land registration took 
place during the second period and the adjudication of land titles 
ae the Torrens system was transferred to the courts of first in- 
stance. 

The law’s delay is a traditional problem the world over. The above 
number of pending cases does not therefore constitute an evil peculiar 
to the Philippines nor is it due to Filipino fault. Even in the United 
States the people are confronted with the same problem. That keen 
observer, Viscount Bryce, speaking of the administration of justice in 
ons ae says in his recent work, “ Modern Democracy ” 

ol. II, .p. . 

“* #* “* Nevertheless even if things are less bad than the causes 

t work wight have made them, clear it is that the incompetence of 

dges does in many States involve immense waste to litigants through 
appeals and other delays, and through the uncertainty into which the 
law is brought by decisions in inferior courts likely be reversed on 


appeal. 

R Though the administration of civil justice leaves much to be desired, 
that of criminal justice is far worse. There are few States, perhaps 
only two or three outside New ree Jersey is one—where it 
is either prompt or efficient. Al aoe the rest of the country, 
South and West, trials are of inordinate length, and when the verdict 


has been given, months or years may elapse before the sentence can 
be carried into effect. Many offenders escape whom everybody knows 
wy ~ e Suilty, and the deterrent effect of punishment is correspondingly 


In a speech at the annual banquet of the American Bar Association 
in the summer of 1921, at Cincinnati, Mr. C. A. Severance, president 
of the association, said: 

When the Chief Justice told us, as he did the other day, that the 
state of the courts was such that a bill proposing that we have 18 
additional judges in the Federal courts had been prepared, and should 
be passed because of the necessity that exists, he told us nothing we 
did not already know. The congestion of the Federal courts has become 
such that it is almost a public scandal.” (See journal of the American 
Bar Association, November, 1921, p. 612.) 

a Hon. Henry D, Clayton, judge of Federal district court, Alabama, 

“ One of the contributing and patent causes of the law’s delay which 
lies in the power of the legislative department to remedy is the fact 
that in many States and in some of the Federal districts there is not 
the sufficient judicial force to dispose of the present litigation and that 
which is constantly increasing as the country grows in population and 
develops in commerce and in manEy. Besides, the courts are constantly 
having to deal with much new legislation, amendatory and original ; 
consequently there is from this source increased litigation, involving 
interpretation and application of statutes, resulting in the accumula- 
tion of cases. Because of all these facts and other similar things court 
dockets become congested and all cases can not be reached for trial until 
after undue delay in some of them.” (See Journai of the American Bar 
Association, January, 1922, p. ) 

The Hon, William H. Taft, Chief Justice of the United States, said 
8 o aanese at the 1921 meeting of the American Bar Association at 

neinnati : 

“The congestion which exists in many of the districts of the United 
States—and it has been growing because of the gradual enlargement of 
the jurisdiction of the courts under the enactment by Congress of laws 
which are the exercise of its heretofore dormant powers—has been 
greatly added to by the adoption of the eighteenth amendment and the 
passage of the Volstead law. Something must be done, therefore, to 
give to the Federal courts a judicial force that can grapple these arrears 
and end them. 

“The Attorney General has been much impressed with the great in- 
crease in business in the courts, and has recommended to the President 
and to Congress the adoption of a law which, it seems to me, will much 
facilitate the dispatch of business in the courts of the United States.” 
(See Journal of the American Bar Association, September, 1921.) 

Mr. Edwin W. Sims, of the Chicago bar, says in an article in the 
Journal of the American Bar Association, November, 1921: 

“On April 1, 1920, 1385 persons previously indicted for murder were 
awatting rial in Chicago. In 1,904 cases the accused were at liberty on 
bond. In the majority of cases so much time had elapsed since indict- 
ment that witnesses had disappeared, evidence had been lost, and suc- 
cessful prosecution made most difficult. * * * 

- — was indicted for murder March 4, 1911, and released on 
$10,000 bonds. 

“In compiling its report on continuances, the Chicago Crimes Commis- 
sion ran across the case, and in mber, 1919, eight and one-half 

ears after the crime was committed, the defendant was placed on 
rial.” (See Journal of the American Bar Association, November, 1921, 
pp. 598-599.) 

The foregoing goes to show that in the United States no less than 
in the Philippines there is need of action to relieve the present con- 

estion of cases. As for the Paennes. the legislature on February 
it 1921, created seven new positions of auxiliary judges of the 
courts of first instance. 

In discussing the law’s delay in the Philippines we should never 
overlook the fact that there are certain unavoidable causes which in 
large measure prevent the prompt administration of justice, which 
causes are not found in the United States. These are: (1) The in- 
terpretation of testimony from the vernacular to Spanish; (2) judges 
in the Philippines are judges not only of law but also of fact; (3) the 
law in the Philippines Is in a formative condition; and = the re- 
moteness of many municipalities from the provincial capitals, together 
with the difficulty of transportation. 

As to the first factor, almost all witnesses testify in the Philippine 
dialects. The questions are in Spanish or English, so they are in- 
terpreted to the local dialect. The answers, which are in the local 
dialect, are then translated into Spanish for the purposes of record. 
The translation in both cases takes up at least as much time as the 
original questions and answers, and often much time is lost in the dis- 
cussion of the proper interpretation. 

With regard to the second cause of delay, there is no trial by jury 
in the Philippines. Hence, the Judge decides_not only the questions 
of law involved but also the issues of fact. It is thus that the task 
of one judge and a jury in America is performed by one man in the 
Philippines. 

The third factor, that the law is in a formative condition, arises 
from the blending in the Philippines of the Spanish civil law and the 
Anglo-American common law. Our laws of procedure and evidence 
are derived from American sources, while our civil law, much of our 
commercial law, and most of our pone’ law are Spanish. This has 
created many difficulties in the appl eation of the law in a given case, 
because (a) the underlying principles and the actual working of 
American procedure and evidence are new in the Philippines, and (b) 
frequently it is hard to determine how far the new legislation has 
affected the old law, for the new code of civil procedure in many 
respects touches upon substantive law, and, further, every lawyer 
knows that the questions of the right and the remedy are inseparably 
bound up together. Moreover, our constitutional law and administra- 
tive law, as well as our laws on marriage, corporations, negotiable 
instruments, insolvency, salvage, insurance, chattel mortgage, and many 
crimes are American in origin, and many Filipino judges and lawyers, 
who are generally Spanish speaking, meet with difficulties in studying 
and applying American authorities and cases. 


The fourth cause of delay is-the remoteness of many municipalities 
from provincial capitals, together with the difficulty of transportation. 
This makes it extremely ard for witnesses to appear before the 
courts, and many cases have to be continued when one or more wit- 
nesses can not go to the provincial capital. 

The selection of judges has been at least as careful under the new 

ime as before. ost of the Filipino judges of first instance, ap- 
pointed during the Philippine Commission régime before 1913, were 
members of or had sympathies for the Federal, later Progresista 
Party. In fact, some of them were appointed after their defeat as 
candidates of the Progresista or Governmental Party for the Philip- 
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ine Assembly, It is true also that a er S the appointees to 
he first instance bench since 1913 belong to or had thies for the 
Nacionalista Party, but this ts because great bul 
of the bar were Nacionalistas, and there was a very limited 
of attorneys to choose from who were of the Democrata 4 

It can net be said that the legal knowledge of the judges selected 
since 1913 is lower than that of those appointed before that year. As 
a matter of fact, before 1913 many judges of first instamce were ap- 
pointed who had neither training im the loeal law nor | ye law 
n the Philippines, whereas the appointees since 1913 schooling 
and practice in Philippine laws. 

As to the independence of the judiciary, it must be stated that 
formerly the Governor General had power under the law to remove any 
judge of the court of first instance at pleasure. This wer was 
abolished under the new régime, so that. to-day no judge of the court 
of first instance can be removed by the Governor General “ unless suf- 
ficient cause shall exist, in the judgment of the supreme court,” after 
such judge has been heard in his: own defense. Needless to say, this 
new _ has placed the judges beyond the imfluence of the chief 
executive. 

There are no proofs that the yan provincial fiscals, or prosecut- 
ing attorneys, are less efficient than those before 1913. On the con- 
trary, the greater number of criminal eases filed and disposed of from 
1914 to 1921 would seem to indicate that the service of the prosecut- 
ing attorneys has been improved. It is to be noted also that before 
1913 several persons who had not taken or had failed in the Philippine 
bar examinations were appointed esecuting attorneys—a practice 
which was discontinued during the time of more Filipine control of the 
government, 

Act No. 2098 is alleged to have encouraged a sort of peonage in the 
Philippines. This law punishes the receiving of advance wages with 
intent to defraud by refusing to work. It also punishes employers who 
fraudulently refuse to pay wages. 

This law, which has been passed to punish fraud and is never applied 
to a case of civil debt, has been held constitutional by the aD wo 
Court of the Philippine Islands. (Ramirez v. Orozeo, 34 Philippine 
Reports, 412.) Lastly, this law was passed during the administration 
of Governor Forbes, who was then a member of the Philippine com- 
mission, the upper house of the Philippine Legislature at that time. 

Inasmuch as most of the justices of the peace are not lawyers, there 
is much room for reform in the organization of the justices of the 
peace courts. However, the qualifications of Philippine justices of the 
peaee compare favorably with those of other countries. The adminis 
trative code provides in section 207 that “no pease shall be eligible 
to appeintment as justice of the peace or auxiliary justice unléss he 
shall be (1) at least 23 years of age; (2) a citizen of the Philippine 
Islands or of the Unit States; (3) of good moral character; and 
(4) admitted by the supreme court to practice law, or be a person who 
has at least finished the course of legal study in a recognized school, 
or shall have passed the civil-service examination for clerk of court, 
or an examination to be held in each Province before a board com- 
posed of the judge of the court of first instance, the provincial fiscal, 
and a practicing lawyer appointed by the judge, under rules and regu- 
lations to be prescribed by the attorney general, with the approval of 
the secretary of finance and justice.” Furthermore, the poor ability 
of justices of the penne all over the world is proverbial. A plan is 
now being studied in the Philippines looking toward the consolidation 
of several towns into one district, to be under the jurisdiction ef one 
justice of the peace, who shall be a lawyer. 


LAND TITLES, 


Homesteads: During the last eight years, from 1914 to 1921, the 
number of homestead applications received, as well as the number of 
applications acted upon (canceled, aponaved, approved canceled, and 
patented), has considerably increased, as compared with the figures 
for the eight years previous to 1914; that is te say, from 1906 to 1913. 
The following table will bear out the above statement: 


Homestead applications, 


| Total 


Ap- 
Re- | Can- | Ap-_ |proved} 


ceived.| celed. | proved.) can- acted 


Pat- | 
ented. upon. 


6, 672 | 905 


LEANNA yr 


Total...| 62,656 |-seseteefossereeslasseeeealase ons | saat bald ~eedcald | 50, 600 | 6, 325 
} 
a oad fe ee FE ety 
1 Total number of applications acted upon for § years. 

* Average number of applications acted upon each year for 8 years. 


The foregoing table shows that the total number of homestead 
applications received for eight years, from 1906 to 1913, was 21.445, 
and that the number for the following eight years, from 1914 to 1921 
the period of Filipino self-government, was 62,656, or an increase of 
41,211, or 192 per cent for the second period. 

it will also be seen from the above table that the total number of 
applications acted upon for eight youre from 1906 to 1913 was 16,644, 
while the number for 1914 to 1921, eight years also, was 50,600, or an 
increase of 33,956 (about 200 per cent) for the second period, which 
was the time of Filipino autonomy. It will be seen likewise that the 
average number of applications acted upon each year for eight years 


from 1906 to 1918 was 2,080.5, while the mumber for 1914 to 1921, also 
eight years, was 6,825, or an increase of over 200 per cent for the sec- 
ond It is also to be noted that the number of applications pat- 
en fin 1913 was 106, which was increased to 739, or six times, in 
1920, and to 835, or seven times, in 1921. 


SALES, 


The following table shows the number of applications for sale of 
fey land received, acted upon, and pending each year from 1906 to 
921, a period of 16 years: ; 


Sales applications. 
FIRST PERIOD, 1906—1913. 


weeeceee 


1908........ 


1909. .....-- 
1910. ....20« 
1911... 
1912........ 
1913......+. 


Co am 


_ 
ac = 


1 Total number of applications acted nm for 8 years. 
3 Average number of applications acted upon each year for § years. 


From the above table we know that the total number of sale appli- 
cations received during the eight years from 1906 to 1913 was 1,047, 
eompared with 4,851 for the next eight years from 1914 to 1921. 
There is, therefore, an inerease of 3,804, or 364 per cet, during 
second period. 

We vkcewise see that from 1906 to 1913, eight years, the number of 
sale applications acted upon was only 732, while the number for 1914 
to 1921, eight years also, was 2,626, which was an increase of 1,894, 
or 268 r cent, over the first peri The average number of sale 
epplicattons acted upon each year was 91.5 for 1906-1913 and 328 
for 1914-1921. a 


The following table gives the number of lease applications eae 
contracts executed, contracts executed void, and applications cancel 
from 1906 to 1921, 16 years: 


Lease applicationa. 
FIRST PERIOD, 1906-1918, 


907 
T9OB. .....000-- 
ee 


TO14. . ...-eeeee- 
TRIB... cccsccc con 
TBIG.. . cccccccces 
Bin 4 onncnoseces 


1-Potal number of applications acted wes for 8 years. 
2 Average number of applications acted upon each year for 8 years. 


We learn from the foregoing table that the total number of lease 
applications received from 1906 to 1913, eight years, was 493, while 
from 1914 to 1921 the number was 1,468. There was, therefore, an 
increase of 975, or 197 per cent, for the second period. his table also 
shows that during the period of 1906 to 1913, eight years, the number 
of iease applications acted upon was only 275, while the number was 
987 for 1914-1921, which means an increase of 662, or 240 per cen 
for the second period. The average number of lease applications act 
upon each year was 84.3 for 1906 to 1913, and 117 for 1914-1921, 
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FREE PATENTS, 


The following table gives the number of free: patent: eqpllantions, abs 


ceived and acted upon 


canceled and patented) as well as 
patents canceled from 


906 to 1921: 
Free patent applications. 
FIRST PERIOD, 1906-1913. 


ay 


S33F 


~ 
Pp 


920 
WAL... ..--neeee 


1 fotal number of a es etet en Sree 
2 Average number of applications acted upon for 3-years. 

The above table shows that the number of free patent applications 
received from 1906 to 1913 was 15,417, while from 1914 to 1921 the 
number. was: 8,724, or a decrease of 6,693, or 76 per cent for the 
second perivd. The number of applications canceled from 1906 to 
1913 was.3,405, while the number for 1914-1921 was 1,856, or a 
decrease of 1,547, or 82 per cent for the second perio’. The number 
of applications patented for the first period (1 06-1913) was only 
1,147, compared with 7,543 for the second period, or an increase of 
almost six times for 1914-1921. The total number of applications 
acted upon for the period: of 1906-1913 was 4,566; while from 1914— 
1921 the number. was 9,402, or an increase of 4,836 or 105 per cent 
for the second period. The average number of free potest applicar 
tions acted upon each year for the first period was 571, while the 
— es oan “of, ro pitulating: th fi ing in the f 

rt urpose of recapitulating the figures appearing in the fore- 
going tables, he following table is given, which shows the total 
number of applications: received the bureau of lands for homestead, 
sale, lease, and free patent of public land from 1906 to 1913, and from 
1914 to 1921, and the number of applications acted upon during said 


i s 
— General table. 
(Homestead, sale, lease, and. free patent.) 


Applications received. 


Yearly average, 
Increase 


"| percents! s996 to 


1913. 


1914 to 
192. 


Applications acted upon. 


Year'y average. 


1906 to 
1913. 


1914 to 
1921. 


Increase 


percent.| s996t5 


1913. 


1914 to 
1921, 


2,080 
91 
34 in? 


6,325 
328 


571 1,1%5 


SURVEYS. 


Cadastral surveys: The cadastral surveys completed: in, the field by 
the bureau of lands have also increased during the period of Philippine 
autonomy, 1914-1916, as shown by the foll ng table: 


Number of percels surveyed, 1910-1913. 


Total for 1910-1913. 
Yearly average 


1914~1921. 


i 
1B ewe nomen nnn enn eam enema nn nnn nnn 


arn Pere soreness 
'1917 wmndiinontemvuneb-eieee=ter= 


oe a oe oe ae ee ae ae a ee ae me 


Yearly a 
Tota for 1918-1931__- ~~ 


The.ahove table on cadastral surveys. shows that the average number 
of parcels surveyed each year in four years, from 1910 to 1913, was 
8,522, while the. average yearly number for eight years, from 1914 to 
1921, was 39,421, or.an increase of 245 per cent for the second period. 
Taking the average of the last four years of Filipino self-government— 
that is, 1918—-1921—+the. yearly —— of parcels surveyed was 48,003, 
as compared: with 8,522 of the 1910-1913: period, or am increase of 463 
per a the ae oe 

sola surveys: ie ' property surveys completed by the 
bureau of lands from 1908 to 1921 are shown in the following table : 


Number of parcels surveyed. 
1908-1913, 


87, 012 
Yearly average. ..-....-----.~...-..---..--...... a 6. 168 


1914-1921, 


Total for 1914-1921... 
Yearly average. 
Total for 191 


It appears from the foregoing table on isolated surveys that the aver- 
age number of parcels surveyed im six: years, from 1908 to 1913, was 
6,168 annually, and’ the: average Spa number for eight Aan, from 
1914 to 1921, was 9;807, or an Increase of 42 per cent for the last 
eight years. Taking the average for the last six: years, 1916 to 1921, 
the yearly average of parcels surveyed was 9,813, while, as already 
stated, the average for 1998--1913, was 6.168. or an increase of 42 
per ome for 1916-1921, the last six years of Filipinization of the 
service. 

The above figures further show the increased: efficieney: of the burcan 
of lands during the period of Filipinization of that bureau. 


ADJUDICATION OF LAND TITLES. 


Cases disposed. of: The number of lJahd-registration. cases disposed. of 
(title confirmed, title denied, and: application dismissed) has increased 
from 1914 to 1920, seven years, commerce with the seven years from 
1907 to 1913, as shown by the following table: 
Land-registration cases disposed of (Torrens system). 
* 1907-1913. 


> 
Ss 


SRoPRRS Bw 
LLeLBSR 


It will be seen, that the total number of cases disposed of for the 
first. seven, years.from 1907 to 1913 was 7,204, while the total number 
of cases disposed of for the second seven years from. 1914 ta 1920 
was 8,282, or am inerease of 1,078, or 14 per cent for the second period. 
The average number of cases disposed of each: year from 1907 to 1913 
wan 1Aee. while: from, 1014. to 1920: the average yearly number was 
1,183. 

The court of land registration ceased to exist on July 1, 1914, 
and its work was transferred to the courts of first instance. The 
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total number of cases disposed of from 1915 to 1920, inclusive (six 
years), was 7,091, as compared with 6,421 for six years, also from 
1908 to 1918,’ inclusive, or an increase of 670, or over 10 per cent 
for the 1915-1920 period. 

Decrees of title issued: The poltowtag table shows the number of 
decrees of title issued from 1906 to 1920: 


Decrees of title issued. 
1907-1918, 


86,777 | 99,602 


Yearly average 77] 12,397 


The total number of decrees of title issued for 1907 to 1913 (7 
years), as shown above, was 13,549, while from 1914 to 1920 (also 

years), the total number was 86,777, or an increase of 73,228, or 
541 per cent for the latter period. The average number of decrees 
of title issued each year from 1907 to 1913 (7 years) was 1,935, while 
the average from 1914 to 1920 was 12,397. 

As above stated, the Court of Land Registiation was abolished on 
July 1, 1914. The total number of decrees of title issued from 1908 
to 1913, inclusive (G6 years), was 12,951, affecting 18,314 parcels, 
while the number of decrees of title issued during the years from 1915 
to 1920, inclusive, was 82,821, affecting 93,729 reels. In other 
words, for the second period, after the abolition of the Court of Land 
Registration there was an increase of 69,870 decrees, or 516 per cent 
increase, and 75,415 parcels, or 411 per cent increase. 


EDUCATION. 
LITFRACY. 
The literacy of the Filipino population over 10 years of age is 49.2 
per cent, according to the Philippine census of 1918. 
PROGRESS OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Number of pupils: The enrollment of pupils in the 
below the University of the Philippines from the schoo 
to 1920-21 is as follows: 


ublie schools 
year 1908-9 


1908-1913. 


Increase over pre- | Average yearly in- 
vious year. crease in 5 years. 


—~ 


Number. | Per cent. 


Enroll- 
ment. 


Number .| Per cent. 


} 
570, 502 | 
587,317 | 
610, 493 | 
529; 665 | 
440, 050 | 


1914-1921. 


83, 826 
16, 815 
23) 176 
1 80, 828 


1912-13... .ccccscccnce eececcecece 1 89,615 


1913-14. 
1914-15. 
1915-16. 
1916-17. 
1917-18. 
1918-19. 
1919-20. 
1920-21. 


In 1908-9 the enrollment was 570,502, which decreased to 440,050 
in 1912-13 and increased to 943,422 in 1920-21, or more than twice as 
large as in 1912-18. The great increase in enrollment in the public 
schools during the last five school years of a autonomy (1916—- 
17 to 1920-21), as compared with the five school years from 1908-9 to 
1912-13 is seen from the above table. The average yearly decrease 
from 1908-9 to 1912-13, the last five years before Fulpino autonomy 
was 9,325, or 1.3 per cent turned into average annual] increase durin 
the last five years of Philippine self-government (1916-17 to 1920-21 
of 61,174, or 8.8 per cent. 

The average enrollment each year during the five-year riod 
(1908-9 to 1912-13) was 547,611, while the number was 752. for 
the five years from 1916-17 to 1920-21, or an increase of 87 per cent 
during the latter period. 


JUNE 30, 


Number of schools: The following table shows the number of public 
schools from 1909 to 1920: 


Number of schools. 


Increase over | Average yearly 
previous year. | increase 


1900... ....s0000 
1O1D. .cvecisccce 
WO... ...cccsee 
Ll ee 
1913 


4 
41 
44 
46 
48 
50 
50 


The number of schools rose from 2,934 in 1913 to 5,944 in 1920, or 
an increase of 102 per cent. 

The average annual decrease of schools from 1909 to 1913 (five years 
preceding Filipino weet? was 181, or 4.8 per cent, while the average 
yearl _— from 1914 to 1920 (no figures being available for 1921) 
was ‘ 

Number of teachers: The number of teachers has also increased— 
as shown in the following table: 


1909-1913, 


1914-1920. 


477 
406 
374 
341 


14, 807 
17,916 


It will be seen from the above table that the number of Filipino 
teachers rose from 7,671 in 1913 to 17,575 ‘n 1920, which means an 
increase of 9,904, or 129 cent. The number of American teachers 
dropped from 658 in 1913 to 341 in 1920. 

Amount of money spent for schools: There has likewise been a 
constant increase in the amount spent in education. The following 
table shows the amount spent from 1907 to 1920: 


Eapenditures for education (in thousands of pesos). 
1907-1913. 
| | 


s | Increase over Average yearly 
oa | previous increase in 7 
Pro- | sruni 6 year. years. 
. 5 Munic-| tary 
Year. (Insular. = ipal. | con- 
. tribu- 
tion. 


Total. b. 


| | 
| Per 
jAmount.| cant. 


| 
| | 
| 


2 Decrease. 














Tt will be seen that the total amount mt for 
seven years from 1907 to 1913 was 45,860,000, wh 
for seven years from 1914 to 1920 was ?78,094,000, which means an» in- 
crease of P32;234,000, or 70 per cent, over the first period. The aver- 
age amount spent each year during the first period (1907-1913) was 
?6,551,400, while the average amount: spent oa gd oan for the second 
period (1914-1920 Filipino autonomy) was P 11,155,000. 

The cost per student based on. total. expenditures,and the avenge 
daily attendance for all: schools: in 1908, was 18.26; in 1914, ®16.52, 
and in 1920, #28.97. The per capita cost of education was P0.50 in 
1903, 0.59 in- 1907, ?0:79 in 1914, and 1.81 in 1920. 

In 1918, under Filipino self-government, the Philippine. Legislature 
in act No. 2782: voted #30,705,824: for the extension free gemasary: 
instruction to be spent in. five. years, this amount being the. larges 
ever set aside. ‘The director of education in; his 1920, report has the 
following to say on this measure of the 3 

‘Of the #80,705,824 carried in act 2782. for the extension of. ele- 
mentary education, there was available for expenditure duri 1919 
the sum of ®735,000; during 1920, the sum, of 3,919,000; and. there 
will be available for expenditure during 1921 the sum. of B6,305,400, 
during 1922 the sum of 8,710,440, and during 1923. the sum of 

,035, 

“The £3,919,000 which beeame available for ex ture during 
1920 was distributed as aid to the Provinces: and. to the municipalities 
for the opening of new elementary schools, for the maintenance of 
elementary sehools. already established, and for the ope of new 
classes in elementary schools already established. Nearly 65. per cent 
of this sum: was: spent for the opening of new scheols and for the 
opening of new classes in old i 

“Through the extension program it has been planned to double the 
enrollment: in the public elementary schools, to effect larger increases 
in the salaries of municipal teachers, and to abolish the collection of 
tuition fees in intermediate schools—all of this to be done during the 
five-year period from January 1, 1919, to Deeember 31, 1923. 

“re imanguration of the extension program has given such great 
impetus to the th of the public schools anfl has: given such great 
encouragement to the p.ople who are most vitally interested, in. the 
growth of these schools that, in spite of the fact. that only about 15 
per cent of the total snm appropriated. in aet 2782 was available for 
expenditure during 1919 and 1920 {ene first. two, years of the five- 


Rate education for 
the amonnt spent 


year period mentioned above), su ng results have been attained, 
among the most important of wh are: The coming <6 1,713. new 
primary. schools; the: opening: of 226 new intermediate schools; the 
employment of 8,302 additional primary and intermediate teachers ; 
the abolition of the collection of tuition fees, in intermediate schools; an 
increase in annual eproliment in the primacy, and intermediate 
grades of 261,768 pupils; a large increase in. the number of primary 
and: intermediate schoel buildings ;. an inerease, of 52 per cent in the 
average monthly salary pn municipal teachers.” 

Permanent school buildings : The number of permanent school build- 
ings constructed up to 1913 was 624, which number rose to 1,046 in 
1 . In ether words, during the seven years (1914-1920 of the Fili- 
~~ autonemy 67 per cent more permanent buildings were erected than 
uring the 12. years. from 1902. to. 1913. 

Saleries of ipine teachers: The follow table shows the gradual 
increase in the salaries of municipal and insular Filipino teachers 
from 1909 to 1920: 


Salaries of Filipino teachers. 
1909-1913. 


Year. 





RENRESE 








Average yearly increase...........+ peevnceccaecosaess 2.75 








It will be seen that the average sy Seen in four years, from 
1909 to 1913, was 70.85 for municipal and 1.58 for insular 
teachers, while the average yearly increase in. six years, from 1914 to 
1920, was 2.75 for municipal teachers and ?3.49 for insular teachers. 
It will be observed also that while the increase from 1909 to 1913 was 
P3.42 for municipal and 6.34 for insular tea the raise from 1916 
to 1920 was P14.98 for municipal and ®15.88 for jar teac 

Attainments of Pilipino teachers: During Filipino autonomy the 
attainments of Filipino teachers were considerably improved, as shown 
in the following le: 

Percentages of intermediate graduates or better. 
School, ze 
1000-1 


ae mene Cae mem mame mee aneersennamannawence 25. 16 


et | Se Re emma 


b 
1 a=ina—oclpeeeierteyigo<tidh Aos—tniiguben<ierynas= achat ragerarpramnatndaeias EE 


The above data are taken from the thirteenth and twenty-first.annual 
re of the direetor of education, on 48 and 14, respectively. 
ubilic-achoo) teachers were. 
Efficiency of teaching : Centralizati = with authority, vested in: tech- 

oO 7 ion, . a 
nieal men; is in large measure responsible for the efficiency of: the 
ublic-school system in the Philippines. Lending educators: in the 
Inited States praise the Philippine system and are suggesting its adop- 
tion in the United States, 
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Téachers: are trai 
tional trainin ned bath before and during their service. 





Educa- 
is given by the College of Educatio 
a aie Philip eg uu m of the University 






of the Philipp pine Normal School, the normal schools i 
Albay, Cebu, Ilocos Norte, Toile, and Pangasinan, and normal courses 
in five provincial high schools. 
As to the training of teachers while in the service, Dr. Luther B. 
Bewley, director of education, says in his annual report for 1921: 
Since the demand for trained teachers in our schools is so much 
ter than the supply, there is only one thing for us to do, and that 
s to employ each year large numbers of teachers withdut professional 
training; with the idea of 









iving them the necessa training in th 
service. We have been: confronted with this problems so ‘that we 
have been able, after years of effort, to develop facilities for train- 






ing of teachers in the service that will:compare favorably. with the same 
facilities of most other school systems of the world. 

‘Among the facilities or agencies that we now. have for the training 
of teachers in the service are vacation assemblies, summer school 
normal institutes, model classes, supervision, reading courses, teachers 
meetings, and teacher pepetoneceshipe. The teachers’ vacation assembly 
in Baguio = cab pee —— on any BP are always 

upon e-se chers all over a as two of th 
foremost of the educational: events of the year. _ 


THE UNIVERSITY OF THE PHILIPPINES. 


Attendance: The rapid growth. of the University of the Philippines 
is shown by the followirg table on attendance: 


Academic year attendance, 
















REED nonen melioaive 5, OOS SUR iaiinistititiernnnmnece 8, 289 
i a 1, 396 | 1919-19. 8, 336 
SORA cei oet renown . oon | 2ete-See ; 441 
oli henesiicscorniericneramae 2,075. | 1920-21____-" 8) 878 
SUT UEa oes temptation 4 PE fo Seiammsoecensenay 718 
DAW giaiet porcerontinaiss 2, 975 


We believe there are few, if any, State universities in America that 
have grown so fast in such a short time as the University of the 
Philippines. In 10 years the attendance rose from 1,400 in 1911-12 
to 4,718 in 1921-22, or an increase of 237 per cent. 

Degrees granted: The following table shows the number of degrees 
granted by the University of the Philippines: 


Degrees granted by the University of the Philippines. 
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Deyrecs granted by the University of the Philippines—Continued. 


' 
Degree. 1918 | 1919 1920 1921 1922 Total. 


: ry 

Graduate in Pharmacy . : 
Pharmaceutical Chemist......... 
8. 8. in Pharmacy 

Dental Surgery 

Doctor of Tropical Medicine. . .. . 


Doctor of Public Health ......... Jesereees 


The two preceding tables show that considering the limited resources 
at its disposal, the University of the Philippines is meeting the de- 
mands upon it as satisfactorily as could be reaseooty expected. 

Faculty: The following table shows the membership of the faculty 
of the University of the Philippines: 


NEED. .cangsconsennvennesesenes ennaedesopneneppeeneges 
IT. --.noeanesh> canbe chananaesss nanenievanneannrte 
NII 0 nncnrccganesseapecdeannnne*anbershin 
Associate professors 

Assistant professors 

Instructors 

MOUTRMIEIB so cc cccveccctoccccpecsencosubbosvacvoccdéueseshes 


FESSBEao 


g 


The foregoing table shows that there are 141 per cent as many Ameri- 
cans as Filipinos holding the highest ranks (professor and associate 
professor). The president of the university is an American. The uni- 
versity bas always done its utmost to secure the services of American 
professors of high standing in the United States, but due to insufficient 
funds the university could not in many cases compete with the Ameri- 
can uviversities. However, the American professors now in the uni- 
versity are, on the whole, highly capable, and their study of the local 
field in their respective lines has rendered them particularly useful as 
teachers and researchers, 

SANITATION, 


Organization: From 1909 to 1913 there were more Americans in the 
higher grades of the service. Up to 1913 the chiefs of hospitals were 
all Americans, with the exception of that of Butuan. Of 17 medical 
inspectors but 2 were Filipinos, the rest Americans. There were 9 
Junior medical inspectors, all Filipinos, and 27 district health officers, 
5 of whom were Americans. 

Till 1914 there were 11 Provinces organized into sanitary divisions, 
with a total of 54 divisions, 6 Provinces into municipal health districts, 
and 21 Provinces into boards of health. 

At present (1921) all the Provinces, including those of the Depart- 
ment of Mindanae and Sulu, are organized into sanitary divisions, 
ones 807 in all and embracing 639 municipalities, of which 46 sani- 
tary divisions correspond to Mindanao and Sulu. Chart No. 1. 

Up to 1914 there were only 91 physicians employed as municipal 
heaich officers and 205 sanitary inspectors. 

At the beginning of 1920 there were 333 physicians employed by the 
Philippine Health Service, of which 219 physicians were municipal 
health officers and 503 sanitary inspectors and nurses, excluding those 
employed by the Provinces and municipalities. 

Between 1909 and 1914 no health officer had any other means of 
transportation for inspection trips than the ordinary transportation 
peculiar to each Province. 

At present 10 Provinces have automobiles for the exclusive use of 
the district health officers and their employees. These automobiles are 
sometimes used for transporting sick people to hospitals and are ready 
at all times for emergency calls and immediate investigation of sus- 
pected cases of dangerous communicable diseases. 

Till 1914 the only source of information of morbidity and mortality 
in the Provinces was the statistics kept in the quarterly reports. 

At present a daily tolegetee report of the number of deaths occur- 
ring during the previous 24 hours is checked with the normal rate for 
each town, and any increase is immediately investigated in order that the 
proper sanitary measures may be taken without delay. This is one of the 
boons brought about by the implantation of the automatic health control. 

Laboratories: Up to 1914 Bulacan was the only Province which had 
an established laboratory. In_ 1920 there were 21 provincial labora- 
tories, excluding those in Mindanao and Sulu. These laboratories are 
under the control of the district health officers. 

Medical relief: There is about one physician to each 10,000 inhabit- 
auts in the Philippines, and it would be absurd to expect that such a 
small number could attend to a greater number of births and deaths. 
Ir can not, however, be denied that this number has been increasing 
every year, with the graduates coming from. our two colleges propor- 
tionately with the number of inhabitants. Thus, for instance, in the 
Provinces in the year 1910 the number of decedents with medical at- 
tendance was 3.88 per cent of the total number of deaths, 4.91 per 
cent in 1914, 6.77 per cent in 1917, 6.47 per cent in 1918, 6.56 per 
cent in 1919, and 7.78 per cent in 1920. The increase, although slight, 
was steady during the years just mentioned. 

In the city of Manila, where the proportion of practieins physicians 
to the population is larger, the number of deaths with medical attend- 
ance was, therefore, larger, being over 50 per cent of the total number 
of deaths for the last five years. The same thing may be said with 
regard to the proportion of births attended by physicians. In this con- 
nection mention ought to be made of the fact that a large number of 
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births and deaths are reported as having had no medical attendance, 
although they may have really bad, for the simple reason that many 
hysicians are not inclined to extend a death certificate, unless they 
ave given assistance to the very end, although they may have attené.d 
the deceased at the beginning of his ailment. The same is true in the 
Provinces to a more or less extent, 

As a further proof that medical assistance, compared with that 
of recent Fete has increased we may cite the large number of hospi- 
tals and dispensaries established not only in the different Provinces, 
but also in villages and barrios, to which the sick go for treatment. 
In 1914 the number of our dispensaries was 60. ese dispensaries 
were increased to 784 in 1919, and to this number 155 more have to 
be added as having been established in 1920. With reference to hos- 
pitals we only ‘had in 1914 two insular and six provincial. In 1919 the 
number increased to 9 insular (the Philippine General Hospital and 
the Southern Islands Hospital excluded), 8 in the Department of Minda- 
nao and Sulu and three provincial hospitals. So far, we have only 
dealt with hospitals and dispensaries, With reference to the total 
number of persons who have attended the dispensaries and hospitals 
in the Provinces, we may say that their number has increased in pro- 
portion to the number of dispensaries established. The total number 
of patients treated in the pecpitale or rural dispensaries for the last 
five years aggregate 1,621,650, distributed as follows: 158,709 in 
1917, 500,052 in 1918, 332,555 in 1919, 349,768 in 1920, and 280,576 
in 1921, which, compared with the number of patients treated in the 
few dispensaries in 1914, which was only 11,596, show a notable 
progress in the matter of medical assistance bestowed upon the com- 
munity in recent years. With these figures and this information, we do 
not pretend to show that a large preportion of the Filipino people are 
at present enjoying adequate medical service, but we do want to demon- 
strate that in recent years a greater attention has been bestowed upon 
these activities, ee the want noted in past years, by increasing 
the number of hospitals and dispensaries commensurate to the means 
at command of the Philippine Health Service. 

Up to 1914 there were 60 Junie free dispensaries, in which 11,596 
atients were treated. In 1919 there were 784 dispensaries, in which 
28,923. patients were treated. During 1920, 155 more dispensaries were 

established in the Provinces. 

Up to 1914 there were two insular and six provincial hospitals. 

In 1920 there were nine insular hospitals, excludi the Philippine 
General Hospital and the Southern Islands Hospital, which are at 
i administered under the secretaryship of the Department of the 
nterior, eight hospitals in the Department of Mindanao and Sulu, and 
three provincial hospitals. 

Infant welfare: Only one organization existed prior to 1909. 

In 1915 infant-welfare work was inaugurated as a means to forestall 
the high infant mortality, and since then there have been established 
615 institutions, includ ng women’s clubs, ee centers, ma- 
ternity homes, gotas de leche, dispensaries, and baby contests. 

Disposal of excreta: As late as 1909 very few private houses outside 
of the city of Manila had water-closets. The system in general use was 
the oo-callod surface type. At the end of 1919 there were 140,565 
Antipolo closets, both public and private, and 5,169 septic tanks. 
Of the Antipolo closets, 1,798 were available for public use. 

Water supplies: Only 100 artesian wells and 1 gravity water system 
(Manila) furnished safe drinking water in 1909. 

At the end of 1919, the city of Manila included, there were 2,547 
artesian wells and 51 gravity systems furnishing safe, potable water 
to a population of about 2.600.000. 

Legislation: The most salient feature of the laws enacted by the 
legislature relative to public health during the period 1913-1921 is 
their constructive character. 

In response to the growing activities of the health service the appro- 
priation has been augmented from year to year, as may be gleaned from 
the following figures. They represent the insular, provincial, and 
municipal appropriations available for the Philippine health service, 
including the different sums allotted to fit from time to time by the 
emergency board: 

Philippine health service appropriations, 

P1, 524, 530. 36 | 1916 
1, 851, 324. 18 | 1917 
1, 994, 730. 33 | 1918 
1, 892, 353. 78 
2, 224, 103. 75 
1, 456, 358. 90 
1, 466, 460. 87 

It should be noted, however, that prior to 1915 the Philippine General 
Hospital was under the administrative supervision of the director 

of health and its maintenance therefore included in the general appro- 
priation of the bureau of health. Barring this item out, the appropria- 
tion for 1921 represents about three times that for 1913. 

In 1915 the old bureau of health was reorganized, coming into exist- 
ence as the Philippine health service. 

The council of hygiene was created with the purpose of advising and 
assisting the director of health in the administration of the Philippine 
health service, and the procedure to secure funds for health purposes 
in the Provinces was provided for, thus placing it out of the whims of 
local politics. 

Mortality and natality: The average death rate for the period of 
1914-1919 was 28.62 per 1,000 pepuiation, while that of the previous 

six years (1908-1913) was $2.28, showing a decrease of over 4 per thou- 
sand, in spite of the epidemics of smallpox, influenza, and cholera during 
the former period. 

In the Provinces the average mortality rate was 27 per 1,000 for the 
period of 1914-1919, and 26.19 for 1908-1913. There was an increase 
of less than one unit, due rt to the occurrence of three extensive 
and serious epidemics that swept the islands during 1918 and 1919, viz, 
influenza, cholera, and smalipox, which diseases caused a combined mor- 
tality of about 107,787 Searing 1918 alone, Undoubtedly, a more com- 
plete death registration brought about by the improvement in the pro- 
vincial health organization was partly to account for the frightful 
number of deaths. : 

The following comparative table represents the total number of 
deaths which occurred in the city of Manila and in the Provinces in ac- 
cordance with the report submitted to the director of health. Compar- 
ing the total number of reported deaths during those last years, caused 
by said four diseases, it is evident that in all and in each of said dis- 
eases, mortality has notably diminished from 1918. 


P1, 303, 488. 77 
1, 258, 656. 08 
2, 014, 230. 80 

36, 00 
00 
00 
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interfere unless there is a clear abuse of authority or wanton or 
capricious exercise thereof. 

This is also true of administrative charges formulated against munici- 
pal officials. Although the executive burean, the a 1 of the 
secretary of the interior, ‘is empowered to conduct special tovesttgation 
of charges formulated against municipal officials, ft never made use 
of such power except in rare instances where the interest of justice 
and good government so require. The investigation and punishment of 
municipal officials are, thus, left entirely in the hands of their own 
immediate chiefs, 

Comparing the number and result of administrative cases for 1909- 
1913 with those for 1914-1920, we give the following comparative tables : 


1909-1913. 


The aboye table shows that from the year 1909 to 1913, inclusiy 
fiye years, there were accused 5 provincial officials and 929 munic 
officials, of whom all of the former and 671 of the latter were found 
guilty. On the other hand, from the years 1914 to 1920, inclusive 
(seven years), there were accused ~° provincial officials and 660 
municipal officials, of whom 1 of former and 419 of the latter 
were found guilty. This result is most gratifying. It shows a con- 
stant improvement in our municipal ad istration, a better realiza- 
tion on the part of our municipal officials of the responsibilities con- 
tracted by them with their constituentse—the people whose sovereign 
will has exalted them to position and power. 

it is gratifying to note that this policy of granting greater autonomy 
to our local Provinces and municipalities is productive of good results, 
Qur provincial and munici officials now More than ever appear to 
understand the r sibilities they have assumed and their adminis- 
tration has been characterized as a rule by initiative, prompt action, 
and devoted interest in the welfare of the community. Ra have 
they omnes ordinances and measures which could not stand 
of propriety. Some of their acts have been found beyond the sphere 
of their powers, defective im form, but these cases were few, and 
whenever found to occur inyestigation showed that the error has been 
committed with the wholesome intention of serving public interest, not 
for any selfish or personal end. 

The chief sources of revenue of Provinces and municipalities are 
the cedula tax, the percentage of the internal-revenue taxes accruing 
to them, the land tax, the fees for cattle registration, and the munic- 
ipal licenses and rents and grows derived from the municipal utilities, 
privileges, and properties, he policy with reference to taxation is to 
permit Provinces and munici es to increase local taxes, especialiy 
those ooces intended for education, sanitation, and permanent public 
improvemen 

One of the most si cant and substantial results obtained from 
the extension of pe control over our lecal governments and the 
Filipinization and lecal autonomy policies observed during the past 
years is ‘the remarkable improvement of the finances of our Provinces 
and municipalities notwithstanding the difficulties encountered due 
to the ecenemic crisis of recent years. Some facts about this improve- 
ment of our local finances should be known: During the period of 
1914-1920 a general revision of assessment of real pr es was 
conducted in all Provinces in accordance with the law, and the result 
of this work is shown im the comparative statement marked as “‘Ap- 
pendix A.” In referring to this statement, we find an imerease of 
1,703,449 im the number of lots of taxable real property on December 
31, 1920, as compared with the number of taxable property on Sep- 
tember 30, 2913. This increase is about 100 per cent. Likewise the 
value of real properties to for the periods ending on 
ee. dates above mentioned increased, the imevease valuation being 


60, or abont 280 eent, The increase, of course, means 


i per 
increas revenue from the real property tax source for our local 


governments. 
The collection of local taxes by 


treasurers and their - 
ties has also shown @ remarkable 


egree of improvement since the t 


of our autonomous government. In the exercise of their supervisory 
function the department of the interlor and the executive bureau have 
been ordinances imposing taxes. Local.governments.in.almost 
all cases have accepted our suggestion and the result is quite remarkable. 
Attached hereto ere two statements marked as Appendixes B and 
C, showing in a comparative way the revenue of our municipalities 
and Provinces during the periods 1909-1913 and 1914-1920. A sum- 
mary of these statements is also attached and marked as Appendix D, 
From this summary it will be seen that the percentage of increase of the 
revenues of our provincial and municipal governments during the period 
1914-1920 as compared with their revenues for the period 1909-1913" 
was 1,090 per cent, the average percentage of yearly increase being 155.5 
per cent. ‘This increase is stated somewhat in detail in the summary 
statement, thus making further discussion of this topic unnecessary. 
Some concrete figures about the market collections in our Provinces 
and municipalities should also be known. During the years 1909-19138 
the nrarket collections of the Provinces under the executive bureau were 
3;964,/810.81, or an average per annum of 792,962.17, while duri 
the period of 1914-1920 our market collections in the Provinces an 
ities reached the total of 7,940,370,62, or an average per 


Notwithstanding the fact that the revenue collections tn our Prov-, 
inees and munic have been —— ‘amd remarkably increased 
ewery ‘year, the amount of money collected has proved to be insufficient | 
to cover the financing of the whole program of intellectual and moral 
development and to meet other growing needs of these communities, 
To remove this difficulty it has been found eee give our Prov- 
inces and municipalities greater auto in ‘the Position of local 
taxes, In fact, there is oe a bill submitted to our legislature in 
this respect, and we hope that the same will become law in an im- 
mediate future. 

The aprqzene of improvements most heartily sonomned ty our local 
officials is esta ment of more schools and school buildings, mar- , 
ket buildings, roads and bridges, artesian wells, waterwork systems, 
electrie-light plants, municip residencias, provincial capitols, etc. 
This program is so extensive and se intense is the people's desire for 
itg execution, and at the same time the funds in the government's 
treasury so insufficient, that it has been found necessary in almost all 
the Provinces of the archipelago either to solicit voluntary contribu- 
tions from the people in money and other effects or materials, or to 
ask for loans from the central government, pevenle by installments. 

ja et — is tm —— ane Ry a an “ 
Eng as the only recognize nguage all official correspondence 
our Provinces and municipalities. From 4he very beginning of Ameri- 
can government in the islands the policy has been to make the English 
language the common and official language in the Philippines. 

uch desire found expression im an act passed by the Philippine 
Commission in 1904 making the English language the official language 
of all courts and their records, begin 1 (this period, however, 
was extended by later acts of ogue ure), and in the .executive 
order of the Gevernor General of August 8, 1912, requiring all the 
officials and employees of the government, except the courts, to use 
whenever possible the Dnglish lanpuage in writing their corresponden 
and the provincial boards and municipal councils in their minutes a 
in their correspondence. There is, however, a proviso in said executive 
order to the effect that where it is not practicable to carry this policy 
into effect the offices concerned should inform the executive bureau, 
whose chief is empowered to modify the rule in such case. It is, 
indeed, very gratify to note that frem_ 1914 to 1920 only 28 nests 
fer exceptions from the provincial boards and 54 from the municipal 
councils were Made to the executive bureau, with the request that t 
be permitted to continue the use of the Spanish language in th 
minutes and in their official carr mdence, It is no exaggeration to 
say that now almost all provincial rds and municipal councils have 
adopted and are now using the English language with success. 


LABOR. 


The bureau of labor has been established for the promotion of better 
relations between capital and Jabor. It urges legislation for the im- 
provement of the condition of the laborers, It compiles data on labor 
conditions and is empowered to inspect 5 y ctories, and other 
industrial and commercial establishments w employ labor. 

Another important work ef the bureau of labor is to settle differ- 
ences between employers and labor unions, The bureau acts as an 
arbitrator im questions affecting them in erder to avoid strikes or to 
settle strikes which have been called ee Under its auspices 
committees on conciliation .and arbitr m are often appointed. The 
decision of the committee in erder to be binding must be approved 
by at least two members of the ensue of each party. The 
committee can also appoint an arbiter, whose decision shall com: 
pulsory on beth sides. 

The burean of labor is empowered thro its attorney to bring suits 
gratuitously for poor laborers when thi attempts at peaceful and 
amicable settlements prove futile. It also maintains employment agen- 
cies where those who need work, may apply, and superintends the inter- 
provincial om of laborers. 

The activities of the buream before and after 1914 are shown in the 
comparative figures comtained in the following table: 


Comparative statement of the important activities of the Bureau of Labor from the middte of the year 1909 (year of creation) up to 1921, inelusive. 
STRIKES AND @THER INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES. 
(1909-1913.) 


| Strikes and other in- 
@ustrial disputes. 


Adjustment. Causes of conflicts. 


Albother ' 


Wages. causes. 
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‘Comparative statement of the important activities of the Bureau of Labor-from the middle of the year 1909 (year of creation) wp to 1921, inclusive—Continued. 
STRIKES AND OTHER INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES, 
(1914-1921.) 











Strikes a other in- Adjustment. Causes of conflicts. 


putes. 


















With 
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Number. | imvotved. | sévantage 


All other 
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Wages. 
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Conflicts between masters and servants, and employers and workpeople regarding the payment of wages, etc. 
(1909-1913.) 













: Causes. | Adjustment. Amount. 
a Cais and mbt o Bieta 
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' Dismissed included. . r * 56 claims were pending at the close of 1921. 
275 and 86 claims were pending in 1919 and 1920, respectively, but were subsequently acted upon in the year following. 


Labor accidents. 
(1909-1913.) 













Victims. 





Not in- 
demnified. 





Number of | Degree of incapacitation. 
accidents. 









Tempo- 









1909-10. ....csccove eee oe socesesecccceccsscccseseseccsoseses 8 8 89D | BD [new e ww eneeee 


BRRERESS 









1 These figures refer to cases ofaccidents. The cases of 31 victims were still pending for solution at the close of 1921. 
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~ Number of home seekers and contracted: taborers, including membdere of 
feniticn, ngereines by the bureau of labor since its creation up to 
ecember 31, 1921. 


1909-1913, 


Home seekers and contracted laborers, including members of 
families : 

1909-1910 

1911 


GG ecsiesinsicicteiiestii scaled te ichiceapncsuiiitlenaiaep spleens YO 


1914-1921. 


DO deci esas ences beg ivmierescots echiagpmmeoeeceneeieeiiensne aid 

1920 (this number includes home seekers indirectly re- 
cruited by the bureau of labor) 

1921 (recruitment for home seekers was suspended by the 
middle of June, 1921, due to the retrenchment policy of 
the government) 


1909-1910. .....- 02-200 


#SSSRE35 


0.20.09 Enon mm 19.99 
Baeee8 


POA» 


Ps 


# 
§ 


Norr,—The above figures camprise the number of persons of different 
trades registered and 7 the agencies of the bureau of labor 
with the exception of contrac laborers and home seekers. A detailed 
statement of the same appears in another 


Movement of Filipino laborers to and from the, Territory of Hawaii. 
BMIGRANTS TO HAWAII. 


Nots,—The data on emigrants corresponding to the period of time 
from 1909 to 1914 were not. classified as to sex and class inasmuch as 
this activity came under the jurisdiction of the bureau of labor im 1915 
by virtue of act 2486. The approximate number of emigrants to Hawaii 
was 19,039 im the above: period of time. No data are available of the 
number of emigrants whe have returned to the Phil nes from 1909 
to 19%2. The number of emigranta who have retur to the islands 
from 1913 to 1914 is 159. 

From the year 1914 to 1921 the bureau of labor has recruited and 
sent to. different places ef the ye gee 41,953 laborers and home 
seekers, and has given. employment te 31,187 men and women of dif 
ferent trades. The effect of this campaign has beem, of course, the 
dissemination in the mind of the labori class of the necessity o: 
moving from the congested. places of the ds. to thinly" ponuiated 
and uncultivated regions. ‘is gives them an inducemen: cultivate 
the soil and become small landowners. 

In order to attain the best possible results in the camnaign of the 
bureau relative to the intermigration of laborers, committees of propa- 
ganda have been organized in different points of these islands. These 
committees cooperate with recruiting agents in convincing the people 
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igstronger mothers and, consequently, stronger babies and children. 


JUNE 30, 


of the benefits of intermigration, and: encouraging them to stay in their 


own country rather than go abroad in the expectation of high wages. 


there are 1,868 committees of pro; da, with a member- 
ship of 11,612. errr: 
Women’s ACTIVITIES. 
A BIT OF HISTORT, 

The. first woman’s organization of a nonsectarian character to gain 
cansiderable Eee and recognition in this country is the Woman’s 
Club of Manila. It was organized in 1910 by prominent ladies of 
Manila at the initiative of Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt. Since its or- 
penne this club has always been a cosmopolitan one, and its mem- 

rship list has always contained the names of prominent ladies in the 
Qo oe English, French, Filipino, and others. 

hrough its various committees the club succeeded in establishing 
four day nurseries in. the. city of Manila; in ne ae up. the flower 
market, formerly located at the foot of the Bridge of Spain, but now in 
the botanical ns; im getting an industrial teacher for the. insane 
women at San zaro, and @ teacher for the women prisoners at Bilibid. 
The club also contributed much toward the success of the Liber 
loan. campaigns in the islands; and helped greatly in Red Cross wor 
during the war. 

ORGANIZATION OF BRANCH CLUBS. 

During the most critical moment of the World War, the Woman’s 
Club. of. ila, through its civic committee, conducted an island-wide 
campaign in home gardening and poultry raising. This was in the year 
1916 and it marked the beginning of the organization of branch woman’s 
clubs in different parts of the islands: At that time one or two women's 
organizations were in existence in some of the more progressive Prov- 
inces; but the interest of the women was only local. 

For the purpose of giving proper instructions to the women about 
organizing clubs several interested members of the Woman’s Club of 
Manila went out to the Provinces to lead the organization. The names 
of Mesdames Wrentmore, Levant Brown, Westerhouse, Pond, Kalaw, 
Apacible, Calderon, Agcaoili, Morente, Vamenta, Delgado, and the Misses 
Barreto, Fernandez, Almeda, Lopez, and Wrentmore (now Mrs. Francis 
B. Harrison), wilk al is be remembered in connection with the arduous 
trips made to the Brovinces te get the provincial women interested and 
to appeal to their patriotism. At that time the sdle aim was to help 
win the war by working in the Philippines for a more stable supply of 
food products for local consumption. Incilentally, work in connection 
with the Li loan campaigns and the Red Cross drive were carri 
on as a part of the task of the women. 

The provincia) women. responded splendidly to the appeal made to 
them, It was surprising to note how quickly clubs sprung up in towns 
where women never ventured out to do anything of the kind before. 

In less. than six.months many woman’s clubs were organized. By the 
end of the year 1918, 190 clubs were,in good working order, senosting 
splendid work in home gardening and poultry and hog raising, an 
working harmoniously with the government officials in civic matters of 
interest to the country in general and their town in particular. 


THE CLUBS DECIDE TO FEDERATE. 


Since 1918 the growth of the clubs in the Provinces has veen very 
steady and encouraging, until to-day there are 342 woman's clubs estab- 
lished from far-north Cagayan to southern Jolo. And the Filipino 
women by doing this hava stepped out from their oid shell of seclusion 
and taken u eir responsibilities side side with the men; and hand 
in Ce with their in the most progressive countries of the 
world. 

Im the year 1921, at the convention held? tn Manila, these clubs de- 
cided to federate, and we now have the National Federation of Woman’s 
Clubs of the Philip ines. The federation holds an annual convention 
at which delegates from the various woman’s clubs in the islands come 
to-attend: It is primarily. a charitable organization, taking no. part in 
religion or politics. : 

EXPANSION OF CLUB WORK. 

Since the close of the war, the work of the clubs has extended 
to a wider field of action. Food production continues to be one of its 
activities, for with better and a more varied diet there wil > 

e 


principal activity, w. to the club women generally, is the 
work in connection with the infant mortality an n. With the 
conveniences of the law recenty passed providing for insular aid to 
all charitable organizations desiring to carry on permanent work in 
child-welfare work, the interest of the women has become more keen, 
Women’s elubs are trying their best te, raise funds for their work. 
The most peceneave ones have started to do work of their own 
aecord, and already dispensaries and health centers have been estab- 
lished in the bigger towns. 

Besides these two activities, the clubs take up the problem of 
civic betterment in their localities. Schools and playgrounds have 
been establ through the. initiative of some clubs; streets and 
parks have been widened and made more attractive; and markets and. 
other public conveniences have always received attention from inter- 


ested club women. 
EDUCATIONAL WORK. 


But the. most salient result of club work in this country is the 
educational influence it is bearing upon. the Filipino woman. It has 
broadened her views and scope of activity, and it has imbued her 
with a sense of civic consciousness which she can not overlook without 
feeling that she has shirked a duty and a responsibility. From the 
lectures given by prominent club members to their own people, espe- 
cially to- the women. in. the barrios, the weight of this. influence can 
be clearly detected. Again, in the demonstrations held by the clubs 
on. the first mother's day, celebrated: im the islands last December, 192%, 
this influence was most marked: 

This educational work is what many of the clubs are doing and what 
they. will continue to do for some time to come, for its results can only 
be seen after'a lapse of a few years: It is the ardent expectation of 
every club womar in the Philippines to work ultimately for a better 
Saamard of living, especially among the laboring class; in order to give 
their children a fair start im life by giving them a good home. 


PRESENT AND PUTURE PROGRAM OF WORK, 


The clubs will continue to carry on the work they have started as 
enumerated in the foregoing par: . 

The present program of work, as outlined and discussed at the last 
convention, is as follows® 

1. Infant mortality work—in correlation with the plans of the 
public welfare commissioner, 

2. Sanitation and town improvement. 

8. Food production. 
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These three activities are te be taken up by the various elubs in 
accordance with the prevailing conditions in their Tocalities. It must 
be borne in mind that the clubs are not limited to these three activities 
alone, nor are they excluded from taking active part in other activities. 
The program calls for all of these three activities, but if it is not pos- 
sible, at least any two, especially child-welfare work. This particular 
line of work will be carried out with the advice and help of the public 
welfare commissioner. Clubs which can not carry on a permanent 
activity of any kind = this line, such as a dispensary or a pueri- 
culture center, always make it a point to dwell on the educational side 
of the question by giving lectures and holding baby contests. The 
——_ in some instances are as good as any actual work done along 

s line. 

Im. order to push on the work more systematically, it is the plan to 
organize the different municipal clubs in a Province into a provincial 
club. This will create harmony of work and cooperation in that par- 
ticular Province. Then the provincial clubs will be grouped into dif- 
ferent districts, each district to be under the direct supervision of an 
experienced club woman, who will make it her duty to imspect and 
supervise the work of the clubs in that particular district. 


THE FILIPINO WOMAN CLUB. 


The Filipino club woman works in a rather handicapped way. She 
has had no training in social-service work, neither has she grestes 
from the experience of others, for club work is new to her and there 
have been no real woman clubs ahead of her time. She gets her training 
from actual experience and she makes the most of it. Yet she carries 
on her work in an easy, dignified, voluntary way and gives the best that 
she can, as if she has profited from the example ef others and from 
long experience. 

SOURCE OF HELP. 


One encouraging feature of club work in this country fs that it is 
attracting the sympathy of the government, a case which is not true, in 
a financial sense, in other countries. The clubs here work in coordina- 
tion with the different branches of the government which have some- 
ties to do with their activities. Such are the bureau of culture 
in the food-production compen, ant the bureau of health im sanita- 
tion and town improvement. ese two government institutions h 
the clubs by giviag advice and su tions and imstructing their fiel 
employees to help the elubs as much as sible. 

he financial aid of the government to deserving clubs is given 
Savengh the public welfare commissioner's office. The public welfare 
commissioner is taking an unselfish interest in those clubs doing credit- 
able work and always extends insular aid to them upon proper applica- 
tien to carry on activities dealing with child-welfare work. 


WHAT PETITIONING HAS DONE, 


A group of clubs fn one of the Provinces made a petition, indorsed 
by the federation, requesting the Governor General to set aside a day to 
be known as mother’s day in the Philippines. This petition was favor- 
ably acted upon, and the Governor General has proclaimed the first 
Monday of December of every year as mother’s day in the Philippines. 

The clubs are also petitioning their legislators to pass a law provid- 
ing for the establishment of a proper juvenile court in the city, This 

etition has been presented for the third time at the last session of the 
egislature and favorably recommended by the Governor General in his 
message, but no action was taken on it. The clubs will continue to 
petition for it until they get it established. 

Another petition which has ereated quite a stir among our legis- 
laters is the one asking for the complete abolition of cockpits in the 
islands, coekfighting being known as the national sport of the Filipino 

ople. In its place athletic games are recommended as a better sport. 

his petition was headed by several of the representatives and sena- 
tors and a bill was presented in both houses of the legislature. Both 
bills were killed after a deliberate discussion in both houses, 


CONCLUSION 


. 

There are at present 842 women’s clubs in the Philippines in good 
working order. Added to these are a number of junior clubs, which 
have for members girls ranging from 12 to 18 years of age. From 18 
up the women are admitted as regular members of women’s clubs. 

There are approximatel 12,000 women enrolled as members in the 
various women’s clubs. good majority of them (about two-thirds) 
understand and speak English, and they conduct their meetings and 
write their communications in English. The rest use Spanish or the 
pws 8 A eggs at their meetings and write their communications in 

panish. 

Club work in the Philippines is still in its early stage, but it is 
growing fast. With the impetus given the club women they have 
succeeded in accomplishing the little that they could do for the better- 
ment of their country. Outside help is, in a general way, not lacking. 
The women’s clubs expect to achieve their present plan of activities 
and, incidentally, strive to work along some other line of activities 
that may demand their attention from time to time. The federation 
will continue to organize more clubs and extend its work all over the 
islands. It will also continue to work for better laws for women and 
children, and especially for working women. 


PusLic WELFARE WoRK. 
CHARITIES IN THD PAST, 


The present state of charity work in the Philippines had its his- 
torical beginning during the early part of Spanish occupation, when the 
Catholic Church first distributed alms Vd the poor. The large endow- 
ments of this church, together with thé revenue from its vast estates 
and the contributions of individuals, enabled fit to carry on all the 
charitable work it undertook. ‘The funds thus collected were used for 
various purposes—support of church activities and religious orders; 
alms for the poor; doweries for poor Spanish girls, Filipino and Mes- 
tizo women ; contributions to hospital and prison funds. 

The church is still promoting and supporting the good enterprises 
it sarees and is inspiring the establishment of similar work all over 
the islands. 


CHARITIES DURING THE BARLY P#HRIOD OF THB AMBRICAN REGIME, 


With the advent of the American régime, and the consequent sepa- 
ration of the church from the state, many new welfare organizations 
were established. In various parts of the islands the Protestant mis- 
sions founded hospitals, schools, and asylums, which have become 
great factors in promoting modern welfare work. Other private organi- 
gations, such as the Anti-Tuberculosis Society, “ La Tien Naci6nal 
Filipina para la Proteccion de la Primera Infancia,” the “Gota de 
Leche,” and the Woman’s Club of Manila were created to work side 
by side with the religious organizations in solving the many pressing 
social problems that have developed with progress and civilization, 


tien the government had so 


In, the carly days of the American 
n d_no time to devote to the 


Pismo nd apport feats ne 
UPpo: ta work. Welfare nizations were 
established, only to fail bheeause of lack of funds. government 
= a few deserving institutions financial assistance, but fixed no 
rules and regulations regarding the expenditures of money thus alletted. 
” & stable government was established the legislature turned its 
ae to the improvement of social conditions. The development 
of modern social work in the Philippines has been slow but nevertheless 


pro; ive. 
ie Jones law, which created the new organic act of the Philippine 
the sectarian welfare in- 


Islands, curtailed many of the activities 
stitutions which received financial su t 
providi zB Re, pport from ihe Government by 
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THS PUBLIC WELFARE BOARD, 


Recognizing the need of coordinated work amo h 
public welfare agencies, the legislature on Februare 5 aT 
the public welfare board. This board acted as the 
institutions: ike the ante Tusercnone coca e 

8 e the Anti- . 
the Woman's the reul Society, “Gota de Leche,” and 
| February 23, 1916, an act was passed by the legislat 
peeting ?1,000,000 for the protection of wate tie “the ‘a> 
ishment of branches of the “ Gota ” Local organizations were 
eae —— as = oue as what they raised. It may be 
Ss pe government had definit 
ae aT - campaign ——— ia mortality. ee 
government establis. an orphana: 
dependent children from all over the islands. Tae nctteite ez he 
poe ony =e “Eee ge = enactment of act 2815. The 
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most modern methods and principles. RD: AS: Fe aoe 
ie Sere 7 — oe pane welfare 
c © five an s administrative control wa: 1 
department of the interior. The administration of’ the milliow. a 
funds for the protection of early infancy and the establishment of 
maternity and child-welfare centers were also placed under the control 
of the secretary of the interior on March 22, 1920. Later these ac- 
tee o. . fw ——, 7 act 2988, enacted February 24 
; office of the ; 
which started operation on May 1, 19817 HS Se ee 


THE FUNCTION OF THE OFFICE OF THE PUBLIC WELFARE COMMISSIONER. 


The functions of this office are clearly defined by v 
the Philippine Legislature, from which the following 7 om as 

* * * to study, coordinate, and regulate as far as possible and 
practicable the efforts of all government agencies and influences in- 
terested in public welfare or social service work, and of such private 
agencies or organizations as receive government support for similar 
ends, to secure as far as possible a wise expenditure of all government 
funds appropriated for charity and all public welfare purposes; to pro- 
mote, inspect, and regulate the organization of private institutions for 
wee ilen ae. ane y. a. Pate eel conditions in the Philip- 

e Is s with a v oO ef or 0 remed ecessary.” 

jn another act it eae: sailed te on 8 ri 
e secretary o e interior, through the office 
welfare commissioner, shall have authority and it me tee 
to investigate, promote, coordinate, inspect, and regulate all week 
related with maternity, hygiene, and child welfare in the Philippine 
Islands, “" ave of existing laws to the contrary notwith- 
standing. nd said secretary, through the public welfare commis- 
sioner, may establish and maintain maternity hospitals, puericultural 
nee ata ek ae a —. = other establishments for the 
care of c ren and for the instruction of the personn 
have charge of this work.” - a 
~ aims . - Cn = no oopenesees, as follows: 

‘o promote all wor' recte oward the early reduction 
mortality in the Philippines by employin adequate ee ie ee 
purpose and for earrying out other activities intended to bring about 
ae peneral welfare of the community, especially that which concerns 
¢c ren. 


PLAN FOR THE REDUCTION OF INFANT MORTALITY IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


The office of the public welfare commissioner has laid out d i 
plans for the reduction of infant mortality in the islands. _— 

1. It plans to train an efficient corps of maternity and child- 
welfare workers, who will be ready to respond to calls from all parts 
of the islands: 

(a) By giving instructions in case work to its medical and social 
service members of its staff in community organization, coordination 
of social forces, organizations, and management of medical and child- 
welfare centers. 

(b) By 
nurses, midwives, 
ome) B rvising and advising exist ternit 

¢c y su sing vising existing matern and child- 
welfare a Bay a or institutions, in order to make their orks come up 
to a certain standard. — 

2. It plans to coordinate all child-welfare activities, like those of 
the Philippine health service, of the Philippines chapter, American 
Red Cross, of the Federation of Woman’s Clubs, of the Antituberen- 
losis Society, of hospitals and dispensaries, ef the Liga Nacional Fili- 

me para la Proteccion de la Primera Infancia, and of the Gota de 
eche. 


rivate and 
15, created 
government agency 
funds to semiprivate 


board membership was 


imparting the same knowledge to cooperating 
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—_ 
and other child-wel vanes 


e workers outside of the 


3. It plans to call the attention of the public to the need of child- 


welfare work in the islands and educate m in the method of com- 
bating infant mortality. 

fa} By distributing literature and by holding public conferences. 

b) By encouraging the establishmept of maternity and child-welfare - 
centers by offering ncial and technical assistamce to deserving in- 
stitutions or agencies. 

4, It plans make surveys and do research work in the field of 
child welfare in order to bring to light new problems and to formu- 
late effeetive methods of solving them. 
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Following this program during scarcely three months (July 25, 
1921) of its existence the office of the commissioner of public wel- 
fare has undertaken the work of training physicians and nurses who 
are to carry out the work planned, and who will act as advisers and 
demonstrators of child-welfare activities. 


AID GIVEN TO PRIVATE CHARITABLE AND WELFARE ORGANIZATIONS. 


This office renders financial and technical assistance to private or- 
ganizations. Financial aid is given upon condition that the institu- 
tion renders a satisfactory evidence that the administration is efficiently 
run and that certain amount of their funds are derived from private 
sources. They are also required to submit regularly statement of 
account of their income and expenditures, and their institutions are 
subject to inspectiow by representatives of the office of the Commis- 
sioner of Public Welfare to observe whether their activities are ef- 
fectively and economically performed, 


PERIODICALS AND LIBRARIES, 


In 1918 there were 114 newspapers and reviews, of which 45 were 

newspapers and 69 reviews, distfibuted thus: 

In English 

In Spanish 

SO a en cr ctnes irinnstene die tein aid ge ices 

In other languages (2 Chinese and 1 Japanese) 

Bilingual (English-Spanish) even 

Bilingual (English-Tagalog) 

Trilingual (English-Spanish-Chinese) 

Bilingual (Spanish and native tongue): 5 in Spanish and Visa- 
yan; 2 Spanish-Ilocano; 3 Spanish-Tagalog; 1 Spanish-Pan- 
gasinan ; 1 Spanish-Bicol ; 2 Spanish-Cagayan ; 1 Spanish-Moro. 


Total 


Twenty-two newspapers and reviews in English and 18 in Spanish 
were published in Manila; 9 of the former (3 in English and 6 in 
Spanish) were dailies. The total circulation of publications amounted 
to 276,560 copies, which represents a rate of 1 copy for 34 inhabitants, 

The following table gives an idea of the results of the census of 
1903 compared with that of 1918: 


15 


English . ......q..s-ccccceccoveccvcccccccces ereccccces esecccese 
Spanish 


Other languages . 

Bilingual (English-Spanish). ............-.....- Somipbedudeewssiadescosss 
Bilingual (English-native tongue) 

Trilingual ( English-Spanish-Chinese) .............se--esesee re 
Bilingual (Spanish-native tongue) 


RokNSB 


— 
omen 


Tis scnhns4pseenndsbueedennenen abodiohamhune eeseece 41 
SOIT OF IEE, » on) consnbatinecshendéccncugethabssensonuebinn 68, 236 
Number of inhabitants per copy 150 


3 
ae 
gee 


The census of 1903 apportioned one copy of some periodical to each 
150 inhabitants and the census of 1918 one copy to each 34 inhab- 
itants. This result is based on the supposition that all readers 
buy the periodicals read by them, which is not true in the Philip- 
pines, In a house inhabited by one, two, or more families every 
one reads the periodical of only one subscriber. Moreover, residents 
of a street or a small village read, one after the other, the only pert- 
odical bought in the locality. There is no barber shop, office, or store 
where there can not be found at least one or more periodicals at the 
disposal of the customers. Each is informed of the daily topics by 
those who read them, and groups of neighbors comment and debate on 
these topics. If the newspaper or magazine is written in the vernacu- 
lar, the free reading circle is still greater. The number of copies 
issued by a publication does not indicate the number of its readers. 
Although the rate is 34 inhabitants per copy, there is, as a matter of 
fact, no Filipino, whether or not able to read, who is not informed of 
current events by the press or has, perhaps, had the benefit of a debate 
on current topics. 

PUBLIC LIBRARIES, 


By public libraries are meant those of the insular, provincial, and 
municipal governments, to which the public has more or less access, 
The following comparative table shows their existence in the years 
1993 and 1918 and a specification of the number of volumes in native 
tongues, English, Spanish, and other languages: 


a 


Number Number 
Number | Number of 
volumes of of volumes 
in English | Spanish | in other 
native | volumes. | volumes. lan- 
tongues. guages. 


2, 421 18 
67,522 | 32,015 


Number 
of 


libraries. 


12 513 


1, 067 
360 4, 330 


4,019 
472, 275 E 


576, 142 
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The difference in the number of libraries shown by the two censuses 
is etrticing. In 1903 there were only 12 libraries in the entire archi- 
elago. n Manila there was one, but it being a circulating library 
t was not even enumerated, and it was only at the end of 1907, when 
the American circulating library and the old museum library were 
combined, that 829 volumes consisting of books, pamphlets, and 
periodicals could be gathered. Act No. 2572, which provided for the 
reorganization of the libraries in Manila belonging to the government, 
and created by other acts, among them Act No. 1935, made it possible 
for the Philippine Library and Museum to report on December 31, 1918, 
nes 854,719 volumes in Manila and 8,586 in Iloilo. This 
library was so well frequented that notwithstanding the exodus of 
- Many readers, on account of the war, its book circulation during 1918, 
exclusive of that of the legislative reference division, amounteq to 
114,498 volumes. There is but one public library, strictly speaking, 
which is the Philippine Library and Museum, but owing to a certain 
administrative autonomy enjoyed by some branches of the insular goy- 
ernment, the libraries of the supreme court, the bureau of justice, the 
city fiscal’s office, and the bureau of science had to be enumerated sepa- 


JUNE 30, 


eee? The following is a tabulation of the data pertaining to the 


Tees 2. i.e 
Philippine library and museum. 
rr reme court smh 

‘torney general’s office 
Office of the fiscal for thecit f 
Manila est htese. 
Bureau of science..............+ 


378, 390 


293, 251 
11, 145 
4, 726 


2,074 
67, 194 


The number of English volumes surpasses all others; next come 
Spanish volumes, and then volumes written in other languages. The 
number of volumes written in the native tongues is not even one- 


half of the number of those written in other languages. This is not 
the case, however, with the newspapers, of which the greatest number 
is published in Boe and in the native tongues. 


The libraries of 
the supreme court, the attorney general, and the city fiscal’s office do 
not contain a single volume written in the vernacular, and have very 
few books in other languages. English books make up the bulk of these 
libraries, and Spanish books occupy the second place, owing to the 
fact that some Spanish laws are still in force in the islands. A 
similar proportion exists in the PhiJippime Library and Museum, because 
of the good Spanish historical works. In the library of the bureau of 
science the volumes written in other languages are nine times the 
number of those written in Spanish, since legal and historical Spanish 
books are of little use in that bureau. There the Spanish books in 
number occupy only the fourth place; the first, second, and third places 
are taken by English, German, and French books, respectively. Of 
the five libraries enumerated in Manila, the Philippine Library and 
Museum is the most popular. During the year 1918, 93,805 books were 
ee of which 89,114 were works of fiction and 54,691 miscellaneous 
ooks, 


SEMIPUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


Semipublic libraries are the libraries of the bureau of education 
scattered throughout the islands, those of other branches of the in- 
Sular government not enumerated above, and those of religious cor- 
porations and civic associations. Unlike the public libraries, the semi- 
publie libraries, notwithstanding the fact that the great majority of the 
books of the bureau of education are books in English, show a greater 
number of Spanish volumes. This is due to the fact that in Manila 
alone, out of a total of 325.847 volumes belonging to 65 semipublic 
libraries, 55,315 volumes belong to religious and similar corporations. 
Further details about semipublic libraries will be found in the following 


table : 
Semipublic libraries. 
(Religious corporations.) 


Dominican fathers...........- ane 


Recollect fathers. 
Jesuit fathers 
Augustinian fathers. 
Paulist fathers 
Benedictine fathers 
College of Trebles 


at be et at ff 


The Provinces of Batangas, Bulacan, Cebu, Ilocos Sur, and Iloilo 
come after Manila in the number of Spanish books. English prevails, 
however, in 29 Provinces out of the 38 enumerated. The semipublic 
libraries, therefore, contain a greater number of books written in Span- 
ish, but there is a wider distribution of English books. 


EconoMic CONDITIONS. 


The Philippine Islands are essentially an agricultural country. The 
basic element of our economics is, therefore, the natural resources of 
the islands. In this respect it is most important to the stability of 
our economic conditions that our agricultural land should be evsay 
divided among small landowners. Out of 2,000,000 farms in the Phil- 
ippines 96 vo cent are owned by the Filipinos. 
live on their farms with houses of their own, independent of any ab- 
sentee landlord or foreign masters. Of the urban property 91 per 
cent, consisting of houses and lands, is owned by the Filipinos} Only 
9 per cent is in the hands of foreigners. 

emocracy thrives better wire the citizens are owners of the lands 
and houses wherein they live and out of which they earn their living. 


AGRICULTURE. 


The approximate area of the Philippine Islands is 29,629,600 hec- 
tares, of which 4,563,728 are private land, 18,706,098 public forest. 
and 6.356,927 public jands available for home ‘seekers. The area o 
private land under cultivation in 1920 was 3,276,942 hectares, as com- 
pared with 2,361,483 in 1913, or 38.7 per cent increase. ” 

The value of the six leading products—rice, corn, sugar, hemp, coco- 
nut, and tobacco—during the last four years has been, in 1917, $122,- 
000,000 ; 1918, $181,000,000; 1919, $229,300 000; and in 1920, $343,- 


00,000. 
. While the Philippines will be for a long time an agricultural coun- 
try, it is nevertheless true that modern industrialism and commerce 
are exercising a very strong influence and will eventually make of the 
Philippines ‘an industrial and commercial as well as an agricultural 
country. 


Eight million of them 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 


The chief imports of the Philippines are manufactured articles con- 
stituting 87 per cent, and exports are agricultural products, more or 
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less in raw form, constituting 67.5 per cent. The most important 
manufactured articles impor during the year 1921 were iron and 
steel goods valued at $22,055,000; cotton goods, $18,830,000; food- 
stuffs, including wheat flow, meat, and dairy products, etc., $21,750,000 ; 
automobiles and. accessories, $4,830,000 ; eral oils, $16,900,000. The 
importation of iron and steel. and eotton goods has always been on the 
ascendant, invariably holding the premier position in the import trade. 
The two items alone constitute about 36 per cent of the total ms 
in 1921. With the exception of the year 1921, when the foreign de 
of the Philippines was greatly affected by the wave of business de- 
pression the world over, the importation of other products has shown 
the same tendency. The most important exports were agricultural 
roducts, some of which were partly manufactured and others in raw 
‘rm. Among these are sugar, valued at $25,000,000; manila hemp, 
$17,900,000 > copra, $13,100,000; copra meal, $600,000; maguey, $670,- 
000; and tobacco products, $8,230,000. Recently, however, because of 
the werepeen war, the Philippines began to export manufactured ar- 
ticles such as coconut oil, which in 1921 was valued at. $16,000,000, and 
embroideries, $5,300,000. 
The values of imports, exports, and total trade of the Philippine 
Islands. during the years 1917 to 1920, inclusive, were as follows: 


1920 


51, 123, 850 
149, 438, 280 


1, 685, 570 


$136, 194,490 ($113, 117,800 
98, 599, 200 | 118; 639, 000 


(5, 521, 200)} 


INDUSTRY. 


The progress attained in the direction of introducing modern equip- 
ment and meuns for the carrying out of all Hmes of activities during 
the past few years, such as mechanical equipment for the newly estab- 
Nshed fmdustries or factories and for agricultural development and 
transportation facilities, is unparalleled in the history of the country. 
The growth of the manufacturing establishments is attested by the in- 
crease in their number and the value of their products. As compared 
with 1908 the number of manufacturing est shments in 1913 in- 
creased 156 per cent and the value of products 754 per cent. The 
industries which received tremendous impulse durimg the period of our 

rearenaty were coconut-oil factories, sugar, rice, and sawmills. Mm- 

videry establishments, which practica did not exist previous to 
the Buropean war, had a tetal output of $1,250,000 im 1918, the annual 
exports reaching as high as $7,310,000 im 1920. Im addition to this 
there are te-day various industries which Xa; only sufficient quan- 
tities for local needs. There are also modern iron and steed foundry 
plunts and boat-building establishments in existence, among which are 
the Atlantic, Gulf & Pacifie Co., and the Rarnshaws Slipways & Co. 


FORFIGN SHIPPING. 


The foreign trade of the Philippines. since the beginning of American 
occupation has always beem carried an vessels of forei, registry, 
British vessels oepeina. 8 greatest f perwee up to 1917, and 
United States vessels titu Bri vessels after this year. 

‘Phe tetal entrances from for ports im 1921 numbered 871 with 
a total tonnage of 2,646,455, as ed with 992 and 2,755,752, 
respectively, in 1920. The total clearances numbered 887 with a ton- 
nage of 2,725,469, as compared with 995 and 2,771,214, respectively, 
during the preceding year. There are 20 vessels of Philippine registry, 
with a tonnage of 18,250, which plied between Philippine and foreign 

rts, 
er INTERISLAND SHIPPING. 

There are at present 162 vessels, with a tonnage of 25,652, and 763 
sailing vessels, with a tonnage of 26,667, oe m the coastwise trade 
of the Philippines. ‘There are, besides, 1,976 harbor crafts, with a ton- 
nage of 40,220, in operation. For runs of average distance the vessels 
most generally used are those ranging from 200 to 500 tons net. The 
larger vessels are used on routes connecting Manila with the other 
large ports, while smaller vessels are used for shorter routes. 

There are over 200 interisland ports in the Philippines, the most 
important of which are ae San Fernando, Iba, Batangas, Calbayog, 
Catbalogan, Dumaguete, Gubat, Lueena, Sorsogon, , Tacloban, 
Tagbilaran, etc., all of which are conveniently accessible from Manila, 

Phe total entrances of the ports n to foreign shipping only num- 
bered 16,734, with a ane of 2,541,288, as compared with 17,021 
and 2,326,849, respectively, in 1920. 

COMMERCIAL POSSIBILITIES. 


With the increased agricultural production and the consequent in- 
crease in the wealth of the people it stands to reason that the com- 
meree and industry of the couatry will witmess a corresponding growth. 
The Philippines, use of the strategical location of its principal 

rt in the trade routes of the Far East, can serve as a convenient 

istributing center of foreign merchandise in this section of the world. 

In common with the other countries, the Phili is passing 
through a financial and business depression which hitherto has been 
unknown in this country. Both the foreign and domestic trade suf- 
fered a tremendous slump, altho it has not been as intense ag that 
suffered by other countries. The Philippine foreign commerce decreased 
only 32 per cent, while that of the United States decreased about 48 
per cent in 1921. Apparently, however, the peak of the depression has 
al been and passed over and the time is near when normal 
conditions shall again prevail. Now is, therefore, the most opportune 
time to lay plans for the revival and expansion of those acti eom- 
mercial a industrial, which have = oe affected OF the crisis, 
as well as for those undeveloped ind es whose prod are bei 
extensively consumed im the country, but the raw material of whieh 
are produced in these islands and exported and manufactured abroad. 
The field, for example, in sugar ee is practically untouched. Fish, 
vegetable, and fruit eanning are pra cally unknown; the production 
ef these, not to ef the greater production that would doubtless 
result sheough the development of the canning industry, w be suffi- 
cient to m in in active operation several lar canneries. The 
fishimg industry, -both pearl and food fishing, is 1 ctically un- 

j ¥ . There are 
capital might profitably 


devel .. Primitive methods being still 
a other activities which enterprising 
0 
All % all, the opportunities, sounder business ovmertentitan 
ospect, and they are bound to draw enterprising sr tal to the’ islands. 
Taree tracts of virgin lands are still untouched by the plow, wide 


stretches of grassy lands and hillsides are awaiting the tread of live 
stock and other animals, and in our mou are treasured valuable 
minerals, such as d, iron, silver, coal, and various precious stones, all 
awaiting the touch of en and capital. 

ee BINANCIAL STATUS OF THE GOVERNMBNT. 

othing has been so widely misunderstood as the su financial 

collapse of the Philippine government, The Philippine government 
to-day as a distinct institution is en as solid a financial basis as any 
government in the world. It is self-supporting, its taxation is adequate 

its needs, the per capita tax of the people is low. Im fact, the Wood- 
Forbes report states that “ the Filipinos bear a smaller burden of taxa- 
tion ae LY natives of Great Britain, United States, Japan, Argentina, 

Im spite of the economie erisis, im spite of the financial troubles. coi- 
mon the world over, in spite of the reductions im revenues suffered dur- 
ing last year, the present year 1922 was presented with an aggregate 
surplus of approximately $7,000,000 im the central and provincial 
treasuries of the Philippine Islands. Both dhe central and local gov- 
ernments are on a good, sound financial basis. The following financial 
statement is self-explanatory : 


Pinancial statement of the inaular government. 


1920 


Revenue from taxation...... ences. | PP44, 560, 22% 56. |PP45, 229, 969, 10 | P53, 144, 506.72 
Incidental revenue 3, 163, 18%, 53 3, 706, 882, 42 4, 977, 793.60 
Earnings and other credits........ 20, 888, 353.84 | 30, 417, 127.55 40, 822, 639. 41 
Credit adjustments 79, 340. 20 332, 944. 13 459, 972. 80 
68, 690, 105.13 | 79, 686, 923. 20 
24, 404, 683.08 | 35, 508, 744. 53 
98; 094, 738. 16 } 115, 285, 667. 73 


57, 496, 043. 63 : 86, 742, 589. 33 


35, 508,744.53 | 28, 543, 078.35 43, 937, 712. 34 
‘ 


99, 404, 912. 53 
28, 543, O78. 35 


127, 947, 990, 38 
84, O10, 278. 54 


} 
The auditor’s accounts for 1921 are not yet closed. 
Budget of the government of the — Islands for the fiscal year 


BECAPITULATION, 


1922 1921 1920 
(estimated). (estimated). (actual). 


P03, O51, 435. 00 '96, 683, 797. 12 P76, 723, 421. 65 
42, 867, 320.00 | 47,235, 557.12 | 53, 144, 508. 72 


2% 120,000.00 | 2316,620.00' 4, 977,799.60 
18; 064, 115. 00 | 47, 131, 620.00 | 18, 601, 121. 33 


| 24, 307, 265. 14 
75, 015, 587.00 | 124, 260, 349.61 | 101, 720, 686. 79 


72, 538,503.00 | 97,557,329.75 | 73, 544, 134. 30 


1, 708, 824. 18 | 1,623, 709. 82 


Revenue from taxation 
Incidental revenue 
Earnings and other credits. ... 


Current surplus at the beginnin; 
of the year ° 


AP enon we aweeneeee eaee 


Total available for expenditures... 


Soon of a 
ex commier- 
tial and in, ustrial units... .. 
es csinerks an eyengionne 
General administration.. i 
Protective service 

Social improvement 

Economic development 

Aid to local governments..... 
Retirement gratuities, act 2589. 
Emergency service 

Outlays and investments. 


Current surplus at the end of the 


9, 962, 919. 02 
2) 510, 007. 47 
%2, 


Appr tion balances for 
public w 
Cadastral 


Current unappropriated lus 
at the-end of the year. _ calc erpsqceneceocat 


PHILIPPINE DEBT. 


The public indebtedness of the Philippine government has been con- 
tracted in pursuance of special acts the Philippine Commission or, 
since its creation, of the lippine Legislature. Such legislation has 
been under the authority of acts of Congress, which from time to time 
fixed the limit indebtedness of the Philippine government or have 
authorised | by contracting of indebtedness for specific purposes within 
amounts . 

By an act of Congress approved July 1, 1902, and act 1084 of the 
Philippine Commission, the Phili e government issued $7,000,000 
of bonds to purchase the friar : 

By an . ct of bo fo approved February 6, 1905, and acts 1301, 
444, and 1975 of e Philippine on and Legislature, the 
Philippime government contracted between 1905 and 1 an indebt- 
edness of $5,000,@00 for public works. 

The total oy oy = — ee at a, 10a ee te 
the o @ organic act approv ugus bs was 2,- 
000 F09, fnetucting the $7,000,000 indebtedness for the purchase of 

e friar lands, 
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By the organic act referred to the limit of the public debt of the 
Philippine government, exclusive of the friar-land bonds, was fixed at 


$15,000,000. 

Thereafier, by act 2615, the Philippine government issued $4,000,000 
of bonds for the purchase of the Manila Railroad Co., and by act 
2908 issued in 1920 $6,000,000 of bonds for the improvement of the 

rt of Manila. With the issuance of these $6,000, of bonds the 
imit of the public debt as fixed by the organic act was reached and 
there was outstanding, including the $7,000,000 of friar-land bonds, 
a total indebtedness of $22,000, i 

Congress. by the act of July 21, 1921, amended the organic act by 
increasing the limit of indebtedness to $30,000,000, exclusive of the 
friar-land bonds. 

Under authority of an act of the Philippine Legislature there was 
thereafter issued $10,000,000 of irrigation bonds, and the Philippine 
Legislature has now authorized, by act 2999, the issuance of $5,000,000 
to protect the financial interests of the government. So that the limit 
of indebtedness as fixed by the act of July 21, 1921, has now been 
reached, and the total bended indebtedness of the Philippine govern- 
— outstanding is $30,000,000, plus the $7,000,000 of friar-land 

onds, 

By an act of Congress approved May 31, 1922, the limit of indebted- 
ness of the Philippine government has been fixed at 10 per cent of the 
aggregate tax valuation of its real property. On the basis of the last 
assessment, this would fix the limit of indebtedness of the central gov- 
ernment at about $74,000,000. 

The urgent wigs A of increasing the limit at this time arises from 
the fact that the Philippine government is not in a position to main- 
tain the parity of its currency with the gold standard fixed by law. 
The Philippine government had, on October 31, 1921, on deposit with 
the Philippine National Bank $26,251,607.75, which it is unable to 
withdraw from the bank or apply to the purposes for which that fund 
was acquired. How much of this will ultimately be recovered or the 
dates of recovery can not at this time be stated with certainty. The 
deposits with the bank on October 31, 1920, were $45,220,039.35. Of 
this amount $11,457,890 were invested in stock of the bank with a 
view of strengthening its position. This would mean that in one year 
the government had withdrawn from the bank $7,510,451.59. The 
conclusion should not, however, be drawn that a similar amount would 
be recovered in the next year, for the reason that in the past year a 
considerable amount in private deposits has been withdrawn from the 
bank, on the one hand, and, on the other hand, the bank increased in 
circulation by $6,700,000. 

The situation. then, is that the Philippine government has on de- 
mea with the Philippine National Bank $26,000,000. This includes a 
arge part of the currency reserve fund which is used to maintain the 
parity of the Philippine currency with the gold standard. It includes 
a part of the proceeds of bond sales for public works and other funds 
of the Philippine government, including the funds for general pur- 
poses. If this money were at this time available the immediate neces- 
sity of contracting further indebtedness would not appear. This de- 
posit, however, is not in any way available to the government. The 
amount which the government recovered in the past year it will prob- 
ably not be able to recover in the present year. 

The government, therefore, is confronted with the necessity of im- 
mediately reducing its expenses below its revenues, which it has at- 
tempted to do but which it was unable to do in the radical manner that 
would be necessary if, in addition to operating the government, the 
trust funds of the government were to be placed in a legal position 
from these savings. The government, therefore, finds itself in the 
necessity if it is to perform the duty of et the parity of its 
currency with the standard fixed by law, and if it is to carry on the 
absolutely necessary public works, of increasing its indebtedness. 


GOVERNMENT IN BUSINESS, 


Economic progress in the Philippine Islands and the pressure of 
public opinion compelled the Philippine government to organize and 
engage in certain lines of business of national importance that private 
initiative and capital had failed to Sorenee. There are now four gov- 
ernment-owned enterprises in addition to those which have been always 
under government direction since the American administration in the 
Philippine Islands: The Philippine National Bank, the Manila Railroad, 
the National Coal Co., and the National Development Co, 


PHILIPPINE NATIONAL BANK, 


There were in 1915 five banking institutions handling the Philippine 
overnment’s deposits at a low rate of interest. These banks made 
ittle or no investment in the islands. They dealt almost exclusively 
with export and import trade. American and Philippine business men 
in other lines and the farmers practically had no access to them, The 
Philippine National Bank, nmich to the displeasure of competitive insti- 
tutions already in the field, was organized. From a modest beginning 
the bank grew rapidly during prosperous times. But the depression fol- 
lowing the war caught the bank unprepared for such emergencies, 
Naturally the pos of the Philippine Islands deeply regret that the 
institution could not escape the effects of world-wide financial disturb- 
ance. 

There stands out in bold relief, however, the cunstructive service the 
bank has rendered the community, notably the financing of Liberty 
loans, the handling of the sale of alien property, the financial agsist- 
ance extended in time of extreme needs to two banks doing business 
in the Philippine Islands, the financing of sugar centrals and farmers, 
and the extension of banking facilities to merchants and manufacturers. 
The Philippine people have always regarded the bank as a necessary 
means for the economic development of the islands, and therefore they 
desire to increase or at least maintain the institution to carry out the 
purposes for which it was originally organized. As to the present 
condition of the bank, the Wood-Forbes mission report says “* * # 
the affairs of the bank are in a fair way to be put on a sound footing.” 


MANILA RAILROAD, 


Government ovnerse of railroads is a rule in all the neighboring 
countries of the Philippines with the exception of China, which is now 
trying to get back the concessions granted to foreign capital. How- 
ever, the principal motive that impelled the Philippine government 
to buy the Manila Railroad from the English owners was that the 
company, in spite of the facilities extended by the government, could no 
longer operate profitably the line. This failure imposed a heavy burder® 
on the taxpayers in the way of payment for interest,on railroad bonds 
smempeen by the government from the early days of American admin- 

ration. 

From 1914 to 1916 the aggregate net deficit of the company was 
about $600,000, Under government management the following feoults 
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have been obtained: The gain in 1917 was $400,000; in 1918 $130 

in 1919 $190,000; in 1920 $12,000, and in 1921 aoe and 

government has not been called upon to pay the bon interest, 
NATIONAL COAL CO. 


During the war the coal shortage was one of the great problems the 
vernment had to solve. The Philippine Islands are rich in coal 
tlds, but no private capital was invested in their exploitation. The 
Philippine Legislature therefore chartered the National: Coal Co, and 
supplied it with a capital of $1,700,000. The company is now ready to 
furnish at least the coal needed by the government, which requires 
about 120,000 tons, heretofore imported from foreign countries. 


NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT CO, 


The company was organized for the purpose of financing isolated en- 
terprises that the a may desire to establish for the general 
welfare of the country. 


000 ; 
the 


ELECTIONS, 


The elections in the Philippines have always been an interesting and 
veritable school of political education. Although, strictly speaking, 
extensive suffrage was implanted in the Philippines only since Ameri- 
can occupation, the Filipino people have shown during this short period 
constant and convincing proof of political capacity. The paramount 
issue in the election of 1907, which inaugurated the Philippine Assem- 
bly, was the ultimate status of thé Philippines. The question to be 
decided was whether, upon the surrender of the Filipinos in arms and 
the establishment of peace under a more liberal and democratic rule, 
the Filipino people should still aspire and work for their independence. 
There were two tendencies at that time; one was the annexation to the 
United States, or at the most a remote independence, and the other 
was the immediate independence of the islands. The result of the elec- 
tions proved that those who advocated immediate —_—paaene formed 
an immense majority of the people, although not yet the entire people. 
The same issue was presented to the people at all subsequent elections, 
and every time the advocates of immediate independence gained ground, 
until, finding that public opinion was against them, the members of the 
party which advocated annexation or remote independence had to dis- 
solve their party and aligned themselves with those who advocated 
immediate independence, The old annexationists, or federalists, were 
highly educated men of the greatest prestige, but the people laid aside 
their personal qualities, for they knew that the elections were being 
held to decide issue and ee. not personalities. 

Once the question of principles is settled the pecgie have always 
shown practical sense in. electing experienced or highly educated 
people to posts in the national legislature. When the first Philippine 
Assembly was convened in 1907, it was noticeable that the choice of 
the people fell upon those who had peomeeny distinguished themselves 
as provincial governors and those who because of their academic train- 
ing could best undertake the legislative work. This is the reason why 
among members of the lower house there has always been a large 
proportion of people with academic training or pursuing semipublic 
activities, such as practicing lawyers and newspaper men. When the 
elective senate was established six years ago, the Jr again mani- 
fested that sound practical sense by sending to the higher house in 
preference to others those who had acquired previous legislative ex- 

rience in the Philippine Assembly. In this way the task of legis- 
ation has been given to men of ability and experience. Both in 
political campaigns and in the deliberation of the legislature popular 
public opinion always distinguished demagogic from statesmanly 
conduct. The people have always repudiated the destructive factors, 
with the result, noted by friends and foes alike, that our legislature 
has at all times exemplified a sound and judicious sense. As a former 
Governor General has said, in the Philippine Legislature “ graft, job- 
bery, logroliing, cheap politics, selfish localism, cynical opportunism, 
and pypeetey ave been practically unknown.” A spirit of tolerance 
has aracterized election campaigns. Order has been kept in the 
heat of political struggles. While in other countries the army has 
often been resorted to for the maintenance of peace, in the Philippines 
the mere presence of local and insular police has always been sufficient 
to insure public tranquillity. After the last elections in 1919 Acting 
Governor General Yeater, who had personally followed the various 
movements of the campaign, gave out the following statement : 

“By taking the election as a whole, I consider it entirely credit- 
able to the Philippine people, and I believe that no shortcomings or 
improper conduct in receiving and delivering the votes will exceed 
those eptinarty committed in other free countries.” 

We do not, however, mean to insinuate that elections in the Philip- 
pines have been conducted as angels would conduct such elections, 
As in other parts, frauds and other electoral abuses have been com- 
mitted, but the opposition party and the press got busy denouncing 
them and the government at once undertook an energetic campaign 
for clean elections, prosecuted the culprits, and later on revised the 
present electoral law. 

Our electoral law was sopuaves in 1907 by the former Philippine 
Commission, composed mostly of Americans. It was later thought that 
election frauds were committed partly because of the defects of the 
law, such as the relatively light ponies given to violators, and also 
because election officers could easily be converted into political instru- 
ments of the party in power. The revision of the electoral law has 
been made with the aid of the opposition, and is intended to remedy 
in so far as possible the deficiencies found in the law and in actual 
practice. The government is at present using all means necessary 
to secure clean elections and to enforce the provisions of the electoral 
law in a way agreeable to all political parties. 

The total number of electors registered in the election of June 3, 
1919, was 717,295 and the votes cast was 672,125, which is a very 
fine percentage even when compared to the interest in elections shown 
in other countries. In the elections of 1912, 248,154 voters registered, 
of which 235,789 voted. Of the number of voters registered in 1919 
407,346 possessed educational qualifications, while only 81,916 were edu- 
cationally qualified in 1912. It should be noted that the Philippine 
voters must have either property or educational qualifications, so 
that these figures show the progress of the people in political matters 
and in education in general during the last few years. 

The minority party has always accepted. the decision of the ma- 
ority, unless if thinks that the election has been vitiated by some 
liegal act, in which case it takes the matter up with the courts for 
decision, We have never followed the practice of revolutionary coun- 
tries where defeated minorities take the law into their own hands or 
use violence against the triumphant party, or utilize every other 
means to hinder the working of the government. The following 
figures speak for themselves: 
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In interpreting the foregoing figures it should be noted that there are 
nearly municipalities in the Philippines, and that every munici- 
pality elects at every general election a senator, a representative, a 
governor, two members of the provincial board, a municipal oer 
a municipal vice president, and from 7 to 18 councilors, depending upon 
the class of the municipality. Hither one of those offices can be made 
the subject of an electoral protest. The number of protests registered, 
the number of protests dismissed, and. above all, the number of elections 
annulled will show beyond the peradventure of a doubt that the elec- 
tiens in the Philippines have been up to the present a regular and 
sane agency of representative democracy. 


THe NON-CHRISTIAN PEOPLE. 


The non-Christian inhabitants (Mohammedans and Pagans) of the 
Philippine Islands are distributed in the nine special organized Prov- 
inces under the jurisdiction of the so-called bureau of non-Christian 
tribes, namely, Agusan, Bukidnon, Cotabato, Davao, Lanao, Sulu, and 
Zamboanga, of the former department of Mindanao and Sulu, and the 
Mountain Province and Nueva Vizcaya of northern Luzon. The fol- 
lowing table shows the area in square kilometers of each of the nine 
Provinces : , 

Square kilometers. 
Agusan. seieteie fe ae 
Bukidnon_ 


The following table shows the present approximate population of 
Christian and non-Christian peoples as estimated by the governors of 
the nine Provinces : 


| Percent. 
Total. | 600 
Christian. 


} 
49, 038 | 15.19 
41, 707 97, 12 
169, 191 87. 36 
119, 304 42. 18 


Province. Pagan. 


7, 446 | 
35, 700 | 
11, 386 | 
med 


Cotabato. . 


Although the non-Christian inhabitants of the Philippines are to be 
found not only in Mindanao and Sulu but also in northern Luzon, the 
Moros of Mindanao and Sulu form the great oaprig of them and pre- 
sent the greatest problem for the government. e shall therefore 
deal mostly with the non-Christian peoples of Mindanao and Sulu. 
The government of Mindanao and Sulu from 1903 to 1913 was under the 
control of the military authorities, In 1914 it was turned over to the 
civil authorities. During the military period the so-called Moro 
Province was organized, which comprised practically what is to-da 
known as Mindanao and Sulu. The most important work of the mili- 
tary period was the pacification of the Provinces and the recognition 
of American ry. This was the first step before the develop- 
ment of agriculture, industry, commerce, education, and shipping could 
be begun. In 1911 a general disarmament was ordered among the 
Moros, and this order met some resistance in Sulu and Lanao. ence 
punitive expeditions by military and constabulary authorities had to be 
undertaken and skirmishes and _ battles like those at Mount Dajo and 
Mount Bagsak were fought. The work of the military authorities to 
bring about peace can not be underestimated. They properes the way 
for the work of reconstruction, which fell upon the civil authorities in 
1914 up to the present time. It would be, however, spsteesing to say 
that the military authorities limited their work to the establishment 
of peace alone. In reality they initiated some of the great activities 
of government, which were later on continued in gigantic proportion, 
especially public works and public education. They established public 
dispensaries even in the most remote parts of the Province. They 
built roads to connect distant places. 

The first task of the civil authorities in 1914 was to establish a de- 
partmental government, with almost a free hand in dealing with local 
affairs. It was subdivided into subprovinces for the purpose of local 
administration. Later on the department was abolished and the sub- 

rovinces were declared Provinces, They were placed, like the regular 
Provinces, under the direct supervision of the department of the in- 
terior through the bureau of non-Christian tribes. Up to very re- 
cently all the provincial governors were appointed by the Governor 
General, and, together with the secretary-treasurer and a third member 
elected by the councilors of the municipalities, they form the provincial 
council of each Province. All the pe aa ae provincial governors ex- 
cept one are Filioinos. In the election just held four of the seven 
Provinces of Mindanao and Sulu elected their provincial governors. 
The representatives and senators representing the non-Christian parts 
of the Philippines are also Filipinos. Of these one senator and three 
representatives profess the Mohammedan religion. 

The ciyil government thus established completed the work of bring- 
ing about peace which was initiated ty the military authorities, In 
1913 the Sultan of Sulu, who had theretofore enjoyed religious and 
civil prerogatives, renounced his prerogatives in favor of the govern- 
ment of the Philippine Islands. Peace and order have been firmly 
established. The campaign of education and assimilation was begun. 
Wherever the good offices of the civil government could not have the 
desired effect the firm hand of the law reached out to eaforce order 
and capture recalcitrants. From January 1, 1914, to December 31, 1916, 
the civil government captured 1.024 firearms. The year 1916 may be 
considered as a historic one in the annals of Mindanao and Sulu, for 
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it marks the complete elimination of all outlaws and the extension of 
government control to all Mohammedan territory. In 1917 vractically 
every soldier of the Federal army, except a small detachment in Zam- 
boanga, was taken away, and yet the local police was able to maintain 
order and peace. The progress brought about since the civil adminis- 
tration is indeed great. It would take a big volume to enumerate in 
detail. For this work the Christian Filipinos have given money and 
men so as to civilize their non-Christian brothers and bring them up to 
the level of their Christian brothers. Hundreds of thousands of money 
taken from the Christian — have been yearly sent to Mindanao 
and Sulu. On the other nd, the non-Christian people have shown 
their appreciation of the benefits that are being extended to them by 
their ristian brothers. At the present time the relations between 
Christian and non-Christian are most cordial. National sentiment in 
me pert of the Philippines is almost as strong as in the Christian 
neces. 

We shall cite a few figures showing the progress realized in the non- 
Christian ds of Mindanao and Sulu since control was given to the 
Christian Filipinos. Under the designation of “ Public instruction” 
the following table shows the number of schools in operation by year, 
number of teachers, and the enrollment from 1914 to 1921. 


Number 


of schools ae 


| 
1 No data available. 


The following comparative table shows the 
in Mindanao-Sulu covering the period from the year 1913 to 1921. 
Attention is invited to the fact that enrollment in 1913 almost entirely 
represented Christians, while the great increase noted in 1921 repre- 
sents Mohammedan and pagan children: 


rogress of the schools 


Number of 
teachers, 


Number 
schools. 
-| — x 


| 

Decem- | 
March, |¢° 
1913. | 924 | 


t— 


89 | 52 | 188 
82 | 151 
} 5) 250 
| 130 194 
| 70 | j 174 


Annual enroll- 


} 
of | 
1 


| 
March, | ——_ 


1913. | yoo 


8, 462 | 34 | 
7, 162 B | 
9, 667 5 
7,820 20 
7,004 9 
9,342 10 

28 


1044 
us: us | 5 
12,617 | 61, 187 129 | 690' 199 | 


An tmportant phase of the work of public instruction in Mindanao- 
Sulu is the compaleety school attendance for boys and girls which 
has been initiated some time ago. For the first time the old Moham- 
medan headmen and panditas bave openly pronounced themselves in 
opposition to the attendance of their children in government schools, 
considering this measure as a violation of the agreement into which the 
government has entered with them with respect to their religion, 
habits and customs. ‘Through the tact of school authorities and coop- 
eration of provincial and municipal and other interested authorities, 
those difficulties had been solved to the extent of bringing about entirely 
satisfactory results. The table given above speaks more eloquently than 
words can in this respect. 

In agriculture special attention has been paid to the cultivation of 
food products. Agricultural colonies have been established in Cotabato 
so as to. unite Christian and Mohammedan Filipinos and to increase the 
production of rice and other food products. 

The following comparative table shows in a comprehensive form the 
typical activities of the colonies as to the production of food supply : 


| 69 198 
297 


1, 452 
i 


| | 
| 1915 1917 1919 1920 1921 


Total area under cultivation (Ha)., 2,616 | 

Palay planted (Ha) 1, 616 | 

Corn planted (Ha). .... | 1,134 

Coconuts planted....... 

Palay harvested (Cavan). 

Corn harvested (Cavan) 

Peanuts plant (a 

Camotes planted (Ha).. 

. 00 


men, women, and 5,6 


Cee eee reer erence eee eee aS 

It will be noted from the above that the number of hectares culti- 
vated for the ae has decreased. This difference is due to the disap- 
pointment brought about by the failure to realize bigger harvests 
caused by floods and locusts. On the other hand, there is a notable 
increase In the output for rice and corn. 

Another important result worthy of being stated is the success at- 
tained in the partial relief of densely populated Provinces like Cebu 
and Ilocos Provinces. The boom | populated and potentially wealthy 
Province of Cotabato, where the colonists are located, the surplus popu- 
lation of those Provinces have found Cotabato to be an excellent place, 
where they may realize their ambitions for ownership of land and more 
ample rewards for their labor. 
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3.No data available. 


In the health service “there has been made the most 
vance by the establishment of new hospitals and field fe pee sta- 
tions, t former under the immediate charge of qualified physicians 
and surgeons and the latter in charge of graduate nurses or practi- 
cantes. Government hospitals are now in operation at the provincial 
caphtals of Agusan, Cotabate, Davao, Mountain Province, Lanao, Sulu, 
and Zamboanga. Dispensaries in public schools at points where no 
field dispensaries are located, the teachers are instructed in the use of 
and supplied with medicines, supplies, etc., which may safely be in- 
trusted te them for use in relieving ailments, physical fills, and in- 
juries, which, in the absence of skilled medical and surgical assistance, 
they should undertake to relieve. While Mohammedans and pagans 
were at first suspicious and rei a te enter hospitals for medical 
or surgical treatment, this attitude has ony changed to one of 
popular acceptance and appreciation of al facilities, even to the 
surprising degree that women of c one fami now seek for admission. 
In this connection it may be sta that medical officers, trained nurses, 
and praeticantes have e to the most remote places and localities in 
the performance of their duties, and ordinarily without rds or com- 


pretitying ad- 


panions. Dispensaries have been and are being established, conducted 
successfully by a nurses and practicantes at many points away 
garrisons er constabulary stations. 


frem Arm In no instance has the 
publie health personnel been subjected to violence, or even threats, from 
the people among whom they work. Mohammedan and pagan com- 
munities have voluntarily contributed labor and materials of local pro- 
duction for the establishment of dispensary stations. 

The importance and value of the work of the public health per- 
sonnel during the past few years can not be exaggerated when viewed 
not only from the standpoint of medical and surgical relief but from 
all other significant points, and especially that of the establishment of 


First period.... 
Second period. . 
Third period... 


SEE INOE, occhnachnsecdanwatesnant 


FIRST PERIOD. 


(October 16, 1907—October 16, 1913.) 


Public instruction: The first period is notable for the support that 
the legislature has given to education. T first act passed by the 
Philippine Legislature is an educational measure of the highest import. 
It previded for an appropriation of 1,000,000 for the construction of 
schools in the barrios. t was during this period also that the Uni- 
versity of the Philippines was founded (Act 1870). (Other educational 
measures were: Act No. 15138, authorizing the Governor General to 
convey, under certain conditions and postr: ctions, insular property to 
Provinces and municipalities of the Philippines to be used for public- 
seheol purposes; Act No. 1829, providing for popular civico-educa- 
tional lectures in the municipalities, and principally in the barrios of 
the Philippines; Act No. 1849, providing for the establishment of a 
public library to be known as “ The Philippine Public er. making 
euitable appropriations therefor ; Act No. 1857, authorizing creation 
of special classes of superior instruction for municipal teachers and 
appropriating the sum of P50,000 for the purpose; Act No. 1858, 
amen ing section 40 of Act No. 82 and providing for special training 
for teaching; Act No. 1866, appropriating the sum of 75,000 for 
salaries of teachers im barrios schools when established under certain 
conditions ; Act No. 1871, making available for expenditure during the 
fiseal year 1909 and thereafter the balamce remaining frem funds ap- 
ropriated by Act No. 1632 for examinations for scholarships in the 
hilippine Medical School; Act No. 1907, providing for the appropria- 
tien of the sum of 2,000 out of the insular funds te assist the munici- 
~~ of Imus, Province of Cavite, in the construction of a 

‘or an intermediate school; Act No. 1914, apeenins, Act No. 1801, en- 
titled “An act providing for an ap riation of 000,000 for the 
eenstraction of barrio schools,” by reducing e. Sapo school at- 
tendance and providing that buildings shall be er under rules and 
reguiations pat by the secretary of public instruction; Act No, 
1918, amending Act No. 74, by making women eligible as members of 
the local school board and providing that two positions at least shall 
be held by women; Act No. 1924, extending the benefits of Act No. 
1857 to male and female teachers of municipalities and townships in- 
habited by Christian tribes in Mindoro and Palawan and in the sub- 
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amicable contact and control by the government over the Mohammedan | 
and pagan communities. i 
To combat and so far as possible eradicate the prevalence of water- | 
borne diseases, such as dysentery, typhoid, malaria, etc., special atten- | 
tion has been directed to the improvement of water su es. j 
There were in 1914, 47 4 nsaries in ation, 55 in 1915, 86 in 
1916, 108 in 1917, 88 in 1918, and 103 in 1919, 1920, and 1921. 


A Brier CrivicaAL Srupy or = LAWS PASSED BY THE PHILIPPINE | 
Leeis.éTors Since Its EstasisHMent iN 1907. 


The Philippine ture m its Hfe with the inauguration of | 
the Philippine Assembly on October 16, 1907. Hitherto, all legislative | 
powers.in the Philippines were in the hands of the Philfppine is- 

the members of which were appointed by the President of the | 
United States with the consent of the American Senate. With the in- | 
auguration of the Philippine Assembiy the paltagine Commission be- | 
came the upper house and th En Assembly the lower house | 
of the Philippine Legislature. The legislature was given complete | 
legislative powers over the parts of the Phili inhabited by. the | 
Christian peoples. The other parts of the lippines, or those in- | 
habited by the Moros and other non-Christian peoples, remained under | 
the _ exclusive jopiala tive control of the Philippine Commission until | 
1916, when, with the passage of the Jones law, the Philippine Legis- | 
lature secured control over all ae territories. 

In the study of the laws passed by the Philippine Legislature the , 
writer has, for convenience, divided the 14 years of legislative life | 
into three periods. The first pertod extends from October 16, 1907, to | 
October 16, 1913. During this time there were still a majority of | 
Americans in the upper house, while the Philippine Assembly was en- | 
tire], The second period extends from | 


in the hands of the Filipinos. 
October 16, 1918, to October 16, 1916. During this time the Filipinos | 
had already a majority in the upper house, or Philippine Commission ; 

hence they had a decisive voice-in ae. The members of the | 
peippine Commission, however, continued to be appointed by the | 
President of the United States. and were not elected by the people. The 

third ied comprises all the time since the enactment of the Jones 

law, from October 16, 1916, to October, 1921. Legislation at this 

period has been in the hands of an elected Philippine slature, com- 

posed of the senate and house of representatives. 

For the pu of classifying the laws the following topics have , 
been used: (ay Public instruction; (2) development of culture 
and natural resources; (8) promotion of commerce and industry; ; 
(4) public health; (5) charity and public welfare; (6) finance (deal- 
ing with appropriations for the support of the government or mat- 
ters connected with bonds) ; {?) administration (dealing with re- | 
forms and changes in the administration of the government); (8) pri- 

generally with amendments to the civil code, penal | 
ete.) ; (9) judicial reforms (including reforms of judicial pro- | 
ceedings) ; (10) labor; (11) franchises fesartees given to private per- 
sons and corporations); (12) mercantile regulations (dealing with 
regulations of corporations, firms, etc.) ; (13) public works and im- 
provements; (14) miscellaneous laws. 
The following table shows the laws passed during the three periods 
of legislation, classified under the foregoing topics: 





classes for training in nursing in the Philippine Normal School, and 
apgnvetter the sum of P20, for such purpose; Act No. 1935, pro- 

ing for the consolidation of all libraries belonging to any branch 
of the Philippine insular government for the creation of the Philip- 
pine Library, and for the maintenance and regulation of the same i 
Act No. 1938, authorizing the appointment of certain high-schoo 
students as government pupils while pursuing a course of training for 
senceing. and authorizing expenditures for such pupils from funds 
designated by section 26 of Act No. 1761, as amended.) 

Development .of agriculture and natural resources: Notable among 
the acts passed during this peried for the development of agriculture 
and natural resources are: Act 1865, establishing an cultural bank 
and appropriating the sum of ?1,000,000 for its <a ; act 1827, ap- 

ropriating the sum of ?100,000 to be expended ‘In the discretion of the 

ureau of culture, under the supervision of the secretary of the 
interior for the purpose of comeing a6 exterminating cattle diseases 
in the islands; act 2226, establishing agricultural stations; and act 
2229 for the improvement of the cultivation of tobacco. 

Promotion commerce and industries: No great legislation has 
been enacted for commerce and industry. The last two periods paid | 
greater attention to this subject. One interes law that was passed 
was act 1838 granting a prize of P15,000 to the inventor of an Incom- 
bustible roef to substitute nipa and creating a technical board te pass 
upon the conditions of the invention. Act 2216 created a commission 
to secure, organize, and make an exhibit of — products, mant- 
factures, orts, ethnology, and education at the nama-Pacific Inter- 


national Exposition, 
Public health: The problem of infamt mortality has always puzzled 
the mind of our legislators, and so an act (2116) was pas ereat- 


ing a committee to investigate the causes of excessive infant mortalit 
in the Philippine Islands and the measures te be adopted to decrease it. 

Charity and public welfare: From the beginning the government has | 
always been obliged to set aside yearly funds to succor sufferers from 
calamities like typhoon. Act 2199 was among the first of such laws 
passed by the P. pine Legislature. 

Miseellameous acts: Among the miscellaneous acts are those which, 
tend te honer the memory ef Filipino heroes and patriots. This tend- 
ency has become noticeable ever since the participation of the Fifi- 
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jnos in the legislature. Thus, during this first period act 2262 was 
passed “appropr ating 50,000 for the José Rizal School Building in 
amba. 
r SBCOND PERIOD. 


(From October 16, 1913, to October 16, 1916.) 


Help to non-Christian peoples: ‘The second period comprises the time 
when the Filipinos controlled a majority of the ree Commission. 
Philippine autonomy properly began at this time. This period is noted 
for the tremendous help that the legislature gave to the non-Chris- 
tian tribes. Act 2531 passed by the Philippine Legislature under date 
of October 26, 1915, gave great impetus to educational work in the non- 
Christian Provinces. This act appropriated the sum of ¥1,000,000 for 
expenses of the bureau of education necessary for the construction, 
establishment, organization, and operation of additional free insular 
‘primary schools in the territory inhabited by Mohammedans or other 
non-Christian Filipinos, and to make the necessary provisions for nor- 
mal training of teachers for said primary schools. This fund was 
allotted in proportion to the school population and was used for the 
purchase of sites, construction of buildings, rchase of equipment, 
and for current expenses, such as salaries and supplies. Other laws 
= for the promotion of the non-Christian peoples and the estab- 
ishment of friendly relations between Christians and Mohammedans 
are acts 2396, 2406, 2418, 2417, 2522, 2539, 2545, 2658, 2662, and 2664. 

Agriculture: This period has produced several notable laws designed 
to solve our perplexing agricultural problems. Foremost among these 
measures is act 2508, which creat the rural credit associations in 
the municipalities for the purpose of financing individual agriculturists, 
especially the small farmers. Heretofore the farmers had all been at 
the mercy of the local usurers, as the city banks loaned money only to 
the big farmers. 

The administration of rural credit associations, however, has not 
beef’ an easy matter. So far many of the local associations have 
not been able to collect sufficient capital to start the work. They 
have to secure the assistance of the Philippine National Bank. In 
spite of this difficulty, the growth of rural credit associations in the 
Philippines has been tremendous, The first rural credit association 
was created on October 19, 1916. There were, in 1920, over 500 
associations distributed throughout the Islands. 5 

Other acts of interest to agriculture are act 2573 providing for 
the mutual insurance of work animals, act 2583 directing the provin- 
cial governments to establish and maintain agricultural nurseries, and 
act 2497 setting aside a fund to be devot to the improvement of 
breeds of work animals. 

Commerce and industry: This period bas produced some important 
laws dealing with commerce and industry. ne of them was the in- 
fant industry act (No. 2596) designed to promote and encourage the 
agricultural, commercial, and industrial interests of the Philippines. 
The Government would guarantee a certain amount of interest for 
a period of years to all infant industries satisfying the conditions of 
the act, act 2598 established a coconut product board to encourage 
improvement of coconut products. 

During this period also was passed the law which provides for Gov- 
ernment grading of fiber (act 2426), which has been the subject of so 
much comment recently. Another law of constructive tendencies is 
act 2429 which revised the insurance laws and local insurance business 
in the Philippines. Heretofore the insurance companies, mostly foreign 
owned, engaged in business under the laws of their mother country, 
to the detriment of the Filipino people. 

Finance and taxation: The greatest achievement of this period in 
finance was the establishment of the Philippine National Bank (act 
2612). Before its establishment, Filipino business men and manufac- 
turers could not compete with their rivals for lack of credit. The big 
farmers of the Philippines were also in need of a bank where they could 
get money for the development of their big farms. The growth of the 
capital and resources of the National Bank from 1916 to the present 
shows the tremendous amount of business that the bank is doing. 

In the field of progressive taxation the Philippines made an advance 
with the enactment of act 2601 to tax inheritances and legacies. 

Public instruction: This period has not been as rich in legislation for 
public instruction as the first one, An act worthy of note, however, on 
this subject is act 2482 authorizing the provincial and municipal goy- 
ernments to set aside funds for pensionados to study in the University 
of the Philippines. 

Labor: The Philippines have not very many labor problems at this 
time. The only big labor question that we have had was the exodus of 
laborers to Hawaii which often results in great hardships for laborers. 
Upon finding Hawaii nee eetere they would want to come back, 
put could not for lack of means, hey also complained of bad treat- 
ment by recruiting agencies. To remedy this evil, act 2486 was passed 
requiring labor FeSEDICIAS officers to deposit a certain sum of money 
before they can begin business and to provide adequately for the 
safe return of laborers to the Philippines at the expiration of their 
contract, 


THIRD PERIOD, 
(From October 16, 1916, to March, 1921.) 


This period presents —— many important laws worthy of thorough 
study. Unusual times called for unusual measures. America’s entry 
in Europe, the economic consequences of the war, the unprecedented 
prosperity in 1917, 1918, and 1919 all contributed to the enactment 
of bold measures, social, economic, and political. 

Public instruction: It had long been found by experts on education 
that our school facilities could not adequately meet the demand of all 
the children for education. It is true that the Philippine Legislature 
had been liberal in the appropriation acts and other special laws. We 
have noticed that the first law passed by the Philippine Legislature 
Was an act appropriating P 1,000,000 for the establishment of schools in 
the barrios. o further the cause of education the Philippine Legisla- 
ture, by act 2782, appropriated ®30,000,000 to defray the expenses of 
a five-year school program caleul to accommodate in the schools 
all Filipino children who may desir€ to attend them. This is a monu- 
mental act which elicited the praise of friends and foes alike of Philip- 
pine autc nomy. - 

The charter of the University of the Philippines was amended, giving 
the opal and faculty members representation in the board of regents 
(act 2759). 

Agriculture and natural 


resources—The government development 
companies: The movement, began during the second period of our legis- 
lation, of allowing the government to venture in economic activities 
which for lack of private capital had hitherto remained dormant, was 
continued, The government was committed in favor of the policy of 
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ane and controlling industries when public welfare demanded 

This is the main pur in establishing the five developmen : 
panies. The greatest Cevelopment com Sy established we the Tae 
—— is that created by act 2849, called the National Development 

o., with an authorized capital of P50,000,000. It is empowered to 
engage in any commercial, industrial, or agricultural enterprise nec- 
aety to the economic development of the country and its public wel- 
are, — stock of the company is controlled, as in‘ other government 
companies, by a committee of three, com of the Governor General, 
the president of the senate, and the speaker of the house of representa- 
Eves: Other development companies which have been established by 
iow. some of which have not yet begun to function, are the National 

ement Co. (2855), the National Coal Co. (2705), the National Iron Co. 

a. and the National Petroleum Co. (2814). : 

At the time when increased food production was necessary act 2723 
was passed. Under this act the secretary of agriculture and natural 
sesunens was to determine, after consulting the opinion of the munici- 
pal council concerned, what agricultural food products were most 
adaptable to each community ; then all efforts to stimulate the produc- 
tion of that food product would be exerted. An appropriation of 

,000 was made for this purpose. The following year further appro- 

nee. for bg eg ape was made. 

other ac at is worthy of mentioning, indicative of the trend of 

=~ government to help agriculture, is act 2696, which appropriated 

35,000 for the purchase and installation of two machines which would 
develop the maguey aunties, 

Commerce and industry: This period saw the creation of a separate 
bureau for the development of commerce and industry by act 2728. 
This is the bureau of commerce and industry. This period also 
marked an attempt, oa not a fruitful one, to establish a merchant 
marine. Act 2754 authorized the secretary of commerce and communi- 
cations, with the concurrence of the Governor General, the president of 
senate, and the speaker of the house of representatives, to organize 
a@ merchant marine which will engage in the transportation of products 
from and into the Philippines, e government is actually engaged 
in trade in those portions of the country inhabited b nom Christ an 
goepies. Act 2660 deals with the development of trading stations in 

he Department of Mindanao and Sulu to facilitate the intercourse and 
exchange of merchandise between the Moros and Christians. 

Public health: Aside from the annual appropriation for public health, 
other measures have been passed for the improvement of sanitary con- 
ditions. Act 2695 provides for the isolation of prisoners infected with 
tubercplosis ; act 2653 appropriated ®39,000 for hospitals in the De- 
partment of Mindanao and Sulu to combat diseases; acts 2740 and 
2744 appropriated money for the manufacture of “ tiki-tiki” and for its 
eetuitens distribution among the indigent classes as a means of com- 

ating infantile beriberi. 

Charity and public welfare: It has been found convenient for the 
government to supervise the work of charity and public welfare. The 
public welfare board was first created by act 2510 as amended by 
act 2745. Act 2988, however, abolished it, and established in its 
stead _a commissioner of public welfare with much enlarged powers. 
An office is maintained in Manila for the conduct of business for the 
investigation of social conditions and forthe dessemination of val- 
uable sociological information. Social centers and other agencies are 
to be established and maintained throughout the islands. he money 
appropriated by the legislature for the protection of infants is dis- 
tributed by this office. 

Att 2761 appropriated ?50,000 for medicine to be distributed free of 
charge at public dispensaries. Followin e former practice, the legis- 
lature appropriated by act 2854, P300, for the relief of the poor 
sufferers from fires, typhoons, earthquakes, and other public calamities. 

Finance: Act 2894 grants authority to Provinces, municipalities, 
and chartered cities to incur indebtedness and issue bonds for public 
improvements under certain conditions. The recent measures petition- 
ing the increase of the bonded indebtedness of the Philippine govern- 
ment have already been answered by Congress by allowing such an in- 
crease. Act 2981 provides for the issuance of bonds by the government 
of the Philippines in such sum as Congress may authorize for the 
establishment of irrigation systems in the Philippine Islands. 

Administration—the reorganization act: The most important admin- 
istrative measure passed since 1907 was act 2666, which reorganized 
our executive departments. This is taken up fully in Chapter TL. 

Another administrative change worthy of mention was made by act 
2878, which abolished the government of the Department of Mindanao 
and Sulu as a special poltical division. At present there are only 
two kinds of Provinces—regular Provinces and special Provinces. All 
the non-Christian Provinces are under the same category. This works 
for unification of administration. Formerly the Department of Min- 
danao and Sulu formed one separate, self-governing entity and the 
special Provinces of Luzon formed another type of administrative unit. 

Private law: The first attempt at establishing divorce in the Philip- 
pines was made by act 2716. It provides, however, that before a 
divorce can be obtained one of the aah must have been found guilty 
of adultery by a competent tribunal. 

Judicial reforms: The most noteworthy act under this heading is 
that which reorganized the courts of first instance and provides for an 
automatic exchange of places by lot between the ae of the courts 
of first instance belonging to the same rank. very five years the 
judges are to be convened and those of the same class are to exchange 

laces. (act 2941). Another act postponed the exclusive use of 
English as the sole official language of the courts until 1930 (act 
2830). 

Labor: At this period the Philippines were beginning to have thetr 
labor troubles, and act 2865 authorized the Governor General to appoint 
a committee to investigate controversies between the owners and 
tenants of large estates. 

Mercantile regulations; One law passed during this period which 
has been objected to by foreign communities like the Chinese is act 
2972, which would prohibit the writing of account books in Chinese 
and which imposes penalty for its violation. 

Public works: Public works are taken up in the annual Spprceria- 
tions for public works, but a law worthy of note is act 0, pro- 
viding for the issuing of bonds by the government of the FeSigpines 
in the amount of $10,000,000 for the purpose of providing funds for 
public works. 

The militia: Act 2715, providing for the establishment of the Philip- 
pine militia, was porand in 1917. Its initial purpose was to help the 
United States during the Great War. 

The militia is divided into two classes: First, the regularly enlisted 
militia, known as the national guard; and, second, the reserve militia, 
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composed of those who were not dn active service. The Governor Gen- | 


eral is the commander in chief of all the militia. 
commission established to advise him as to the permanent orgamiza- 
tien, equipment, and government.of the national and the reserve 
militia. The militia commission is composed of the Tr 
interior, the president of beth houses of the Philippine Legi 
their representatives, the secretary of fiance, the secretary of 
and two other members appointed by the Governor General. 

Franchises : It will be worthy of note that franchises have multiplied 
during this period, a fact which shows great economic activity. 
ing this time 41 franchises have been . red by the legislature. There 
were only 18 in the first ied and 21 in the second period. 

Memorials and ree itions of merit: It is proper to create a sepa- 
rate subheading for these acts of the Philippine Legislature ich 
honored the memory of people who have rendered service to the 
Filipino ple or gave recognition to those who are still living but 
who.are illustrious by the maspesate of the work that they have done. 
Act No. 2795 appropriated 4000 for the erection of a mausoleum to 
perpetuate the memory of the late Hon. William Atkinson Jones, the 
author of the Jones law. Act 2810 authorized the creation of a com- 
mission to take charge of the preliminary work for the celebration of 
the fourth centennial of the discovery of the Philippines by 
Act 2918 authorized the payment special remuneration to Frank 
W. Carpenter for his work in Mindanao and Sulu. Similarly, life pen- 
sions were given to Gen. Emilio Aguinaldo, former president of the 
Philippine Republic, and the late Cayetano Arellano, chief justice of 
the supreme court. (Acts 2922 and 2909 respectively.) 

National ideais: Act 2928 is replete with memories of the past, for 
it revived the old flag of the Republic and made it an officia of 
the government of the Philippines. Act 2933 provides for a sta Zz 
anpespuetibn of P1,000,000 every year for the commission of imde- 
pendence. 


There is.a militia 
of the 
ture or 
justice, 


CONCLUSION, 
Tt ey have erred in attempting a great many things; it may be 
blamed for its experiments with government coutrdl and supervisio 


but when it comes down to the real issue as to whether it has serv: 
the country with the highest ideals of service and public welfare, our 
legislature can well ‘bear the scrutiny of the most hostile critics. It 
~y a a record of which any legislative body of the world can 
proud, P 


APPENDIX. 


INSTRUCTIONS OF THE COMMISSION OF INDEPENDENCE 
PINE PARLIAMENTARY MISSION, 


Gentlemen, in compliance with a resolution of the Philippine Legis- 
lature, the commission of independence is ney way Home to the United 
States.to continue the work already begun for ependence and to 
obtain from the people and Government of the United States the im- 

_. mediate recognition of the absolute and complete independence of our 
country. A resolution to this effect has been approved by the commis- 
sion of independence, and is attached hereto. 

The mission shall bring before the President and Congress of the 
United States this just demand of the Filipino people. The sacred 
promise made by the American people to grant us our independence 
as soon as a stable government could be established in our country 
should be without delay complied with. The Filipino people have not 
only demonstrated their capacity to establish a stable government but, 
in fact, such.a government has already been established and has peen 
functioning for a long time. rans as we do America’s love for 
liberty and justice, and ‘her respect for her given word, we are confident 
that our voice will no longer be ignored. 

It ts not our purpose, neither is ft the purpose of the Filipino people, 
to obtain independence by halves or independence which is not conse- 
erated to the principle that the Filipino people shall be free to solve 
their domestic questions and determine their external relations. 

The necessity of discussing what guaranties should be established to 
insure the stability of the existence of an independent Philippine gov- 
ernment seems to have vanished as a result of changes in international 
relations and the salutary effects of the disarmament conference, espe- 
cially the ratification of the so-called four-power treaty relative to the 
problems of the Pacific. 

Neither is it any langer necessary to dwell mpon the progress of our 
country under the administration of Filipinos in accordance with the 
ore authorized by the Jones law, because this progress has been 
n a great measure recognized in the report of the = mission sent 

to these islands last March by President Harding. here are reasons, 
however, why we should question certain parts of the report of that 
special mission, especially those which refer to the stability of the 
present Philippine government. The second independence mission 
should ‘be fully informed of the effects the extensive 


TO THE PHILIP- 


ublicity en 
to that report has made upon American —— opinion in general and 
upon their Government officials. It shall be the special care of the 


mission in the event that public opinion in America has been unfavor- 
ably impressed by the report to give out truthful and actual facts and 


describe the actual conditions in the islands as well as the satisfac- | 


tory results obtained under ‘the present ‘government, to; 
bright prospects which the future holds for the esta 
government completely and absolutely independent. 

This second mission may consider itself fully authorized to organize 
and reorganize itself in the form that it may deem convenient, and, 
taking into account unforeseen difficulties and unfavorable circum- 
stances, it is also authorized to detail, if it so deems convenient after 
the immediate work of the mission is accomplished, a portion of the 
delegation to remain in America to organize new publicity agencies or 
to extend those already in existence. 

The independence commission is aware of the enormous and various 
difficulties which will probably confront the work of the second mission 
to the United States. [t is also aware of the complexity of the »prob- 
lem ‘the mission has to solve and the circumstances it will have to con- 
tend with in order to obtain positive results. The commission hopes 
and is confident that the second mission will know how to meet what- 
ever difficulties may arise and will be equal to the occasion, sparin 
no efforts or time to achieve success. But if after having exhausted al 
the means within its power and command it fails to attain the object 
for which it has been sent or if in the course of its negotiations new 
aspects or questions present themselves which the mission @oes not 
deem within its provinee ‘to solve and decide, it shall make a t and 
recommendation to this commission in order that new or additional 


instructions may be sent. 
ses and the instructions to the first Philip- 


ther with the 
lishment of a 


The declaration of 
pine mission of 1919 shall be taken as ‘the principal guide for the work 





the question of the development of Muscle Shoals. : 
Congress has appropriated $7,500,000 for the resumption of 


of the second mission. In compizing, however, with those instructions 
One a ee ee consider itself 
authorized freely to act without embarrassment and in consonance with 
the spirit rather than the letter of said instructions and declaration of 
purposes, since the primordial object which actuates us in this great 


campaign is ‘to secure the absolute, complete, and immediate inde- 
pence of the Philippines. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment 


n disagreement. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Page 18, after line 12, insert: 


“ NAVAL ESTABLISHMENT. 


“Scrapping of naval vessels: For 


nses in connection 
with the care and “on 


necessary 
nee of ships whose construction has been 
suspended pending taking effect of the treaty limiting naval arma- 
ment, and expenses of handing. Sumerians, and inventorying mate- 
rial on band or in course of fabrication for said vessels, includin 


charges for fre mileage, telegraph and hone tolls, and cleri 
and technical services, and toward yy bills of subcontractors 
for material completed for the vessels, $5,000,000, to be avail- 


able until expended.” 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move to recede and concur 
with an amendment, which I send to the desk and ask to have 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment No. 28: That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate No. 28, and agree to the same with an 





amendment .as follows.: In lieu of the matter inserted by said amend- | 


ment insert the following: 


~ 
“Naval Establishment, scrapping of maval vessels: For necessary . 


expenses in connection with the care and 

construction has been suspended pending the avking effect of the treaty 
limiting naval armament, and for ses of dling peeseeving. 
and inventorying material on hand er in course of fabrication for sa d 
vessels, and toward papmees ef bills of subcontractors for material 
already completed for the vessels, fiscal year 1923, $5,000,000.” 


preservation of ships whose . 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- | 
tleman from Illinois to recede and concur in the Senate amend- 


ment with an amendment. 
The motion was agreed to. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment. | 


The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment No. 31: Page 20, after line 7, insert: 
“ DEBPARTMDPNT OF STATE. 


“ To the duly qualified guardian of Leonore M. Sorsby, minor daughter | 
of William B. Sersby, late envoy extraordinary and minister plenipo- | 


tentiary of the United States to Bolivia, the sum of $4,200 as reim- 
bursement for extraordinary expenses incurred for medical attendance, 
nurses, hospital treatment. and transportation to the United States 
following a stroke of paralysis suffered ‘by said William B. Sorsby at 
his post of duty, La Paz, Bolivia, from which he remained wholly dis- 
abled unti! his death.” 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House further 


insist On its disagreement to the Senate amendment, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MADDEN. I yield to the gentleman from Tennessee 
(Mr. Davis]. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks on the development of Muscle Shoals, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection toe the request of the 
gentleman from Tennessee? [After 
hears nene. 

The extension of remarks referred to are here printed in full 
as follows: 


a pause.}] The Chair | 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of | 


the House, there is certainly no measure pending in this Con- 
gress as to which there is more general interest and for proper 
disposition of which there is more widespread ree than 
While the 


work at Muscle Shoals, yet it is generally known that this 
did not constitute any solution of the problem; in fact, it was 
a mere subterfuge. No question is settled until it is settled 


right, and the people of this country will not be satisfied until , 


this question is settled right. 
action is imseparably connected with the acceptance of the 
Ford offer. The Members of the House will soon leave to 
spend the recess in their respective districts. The President 
has requested them in substance to convert their constituents 
to the ship-subsidy program. It is not necessary to convert 
them to the question of acceptance of the Ford offer for Muscle 
Shoals. I sincerely hope that the Members who are not al- 
ready so (disposed will receive sufficient inspiration from their , 
constituents that when ‘they @turn from their vacation they 
will be ready to promptly take up the question and pass a bill 
providing for the acceptance of the Ford offer. 

The last ‘Congress refused to appropriate $10,000,000 for the 
continuation of the construction of the Wilson Dam at Muscle 
Shoals. The chief argument then made by those opposing the 
appropriation was that the Government had wasted the im- 
mense amount of money spent on that investment and to make 
this appropriation would be sending good money after bad, as 


The demand by the people for 


1922. 


the plant was worthless. When the present administration 
came into ‘power ‘the friends of Muscle Shoals ‘began te ‘im- 
portune Secretary of War Weeks to recommend that Congress 
make an appropriation to continue the work. He édicdted 
that he would make such a recommendation if a ‘responsible 
person or concern ‘could be ‘found ‘who would be willing to lease 
and operate the property im the event it should be completed. 
Thereafter some of the advocates of the development of Muscle 
Shoals interested Henry Ford ‘in the proposition, ‘with the 
result that he submitted a definite bid therefor nearly a year 


ago. 
A few weeks after Mr. Ford submitted his bid I was in Nash- 
ville, Tenn., ‘and was ‘interviewed ‘by a ‘representative of the 


Nashville Banner, my interview appearing in that paper under: 


the ‘headlines “‘ Davis favors Ford's -offer” 
1921. In that interview I stated in part’: 


All the friends of ‘the Muscle Shoals |p: are very much in favor 
of an acceptance of Henry Ford's pg His proposition is eatire 
fair and preserves = gists Me perpen insuring the development an 

ration of the platit ae ae iliger in 
oon and of nitrate wan case of future w Henry Ford's 
ng resourcefulness, and proven administrative ability would, be in- 
Salaad e 

responsib 


on September 1, 


‘assets. There is not the Salcee [Dag ty of a other 
le bid being received ‘that will ffer. The 
Government could not operate ae plant as-s' 
would Ford. And. yet Seerctary 


uecessiully and ‘cheaply as 
bia Weeks will not accept the Ford propo- 
sition if’ he can avoid it. 
I then detailed the character and sources of oppositien which 
would -be encountered, mentioning the Fertilizer Trust and 
other powerful private interests, the sectional prejudice, the 
personal and political hestility to Mr. Ford, and explained that 
the present administration was apparently opposed .to the com- 
pletion ‘or ration of the Muscle Shoals plant or the accept- 
ance of ’s offer. 
Then I San, 
‘to "be ‘oped that a sentiment will finally force 


However. 
Secretary Weeks 2 | ac vail ‘he Ford 
sauna bei: rendered by other friends. of 
the Nees hing Rrojec t APE national farm organizations, which are 


very ‘stro: Northwest, are bard at work in an effort 
to induce the acceptance or the Ford offer, and they will doubtless bring 
to bear a -pow influenee. 

The correctness of ‘my diagnosis and prophecy has been fully 
demonstrated ‘by subseqtent events. 

The Ford offer completely refutes the previous arguments of 
the enemies of Muscle Shoals that the completion and operation 
of the plent ‘was not feasible and would simply involve a large 
additional waste of money, without any ‘benefits in return. 
However, inipellefl ‘by prejudice, the -inapiration of competitive 
interests, or by other reasons, the opponents of Muscle Shoals 
heve ‘taken up position after position against the acceptance of 
the Pord offer, only to be driven from: each untenable position. 

Again, I was asked’by a newspaper representative fer a state- 
ment on the situation, which I gave for the press on December 
5, 1921. In that statement I said in part: 

The public sentiment in favor of an acceptance of Ford’s offer is so 
strong that it can not be ignored, so that the Secretary of War will be 
co ed sooner or later to take eéme ate thereon. However much 
I should like to be able to view it otherwise, yet I redict that he will 
“pass the buck” to Congress efther with only a coforless recommerda- 
tion or without any recommendation, but in either event. accompanied 
by arguments against the acceptance of the Ford offer, I fear.that the 
pr elect will still be inthe hands of its noms, speaking from the stand- 
point of majorities. Byen if the eo of public sentiment, led by the 
national farm organizations, should result in sufficient support from the 
Northwest and the West to force the propesition through the present 
House, I very much fear ee sentiment would not be sufficient to 
prevent it from being pigeonhoted in Senate. 

Secretary Weeks did exactly what I predicted. On February 
1, 1922, he referred the Muscle Shoals matter to’ Congress with- 
out any specific recommendation as to what action should be 
taken, except that he recommended that if the Ford offer should 
be accepted it should be amended in certain ‘vital respects. 
Those recommendations have ‘since furnished a ‘basis for the 
chief opposition ‘to the Ford offer, those opposed to the accept- 
ance of the Ford offer eagerly seizing upon ‘them as a pretext 
for their opposition. 

The whole question was referred to the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee of the House and the Committee on Agriculture of the 
Senate. The Military Affairs Committee conducted exhaustive 
hearings, and after many months of careful, ,patient study has 
filed three reports; the majority report recommends the accept- 
ance of the Ford offer with a single reservation; one minority 
report, signed by eight members of the committee, recommends 
the acceptance of the Ford offer without any reservation; an- 
ether minority report, signed by five members of the committee, 
expresses opposition to the acceptance of the Ford offer. The 
acting chairman of the committee, in accordance with the 
wishes of a majority of the committee, introduced 4 bill in ac- 
vord with the majority report of the committee, dnd a rule was 
promptly asked for the consideration of such bill. However, 
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those ‘controlling ‘the policies of the House have withheld their 
approval of a rule which would permit the consideration of 
this bill by ‘the House, and #t is quite evident that the House 
Will soon adjourn for a six weeks’ ‘recess without taking any 
action ‘on this very important ‘matter. 

When Henry Ford ‘made a proposition involving not exceed- 
ing an 8 ‘per cent profit in the eperation of the plants for the 
production ‘of fertilizer and ‘the development of other imdus- 
tries, and in the event of war to produce nitrates for explosives 
for the Government without profit, it elimimated any bona 
fide bid from competitive interests because they ‘were wmwilling 
to ‘take over and operate ‘a project of this magnitude without 
an opportunity to profiteer wpon ‘the people in time of peace 
and upon their Government ‘in time of war. Mr. Ford's offer 
was originally made nearly a year ago, since which offers have 
been made by ‘the Aldbama Power Oo. an@ a few dthers, but 
no member of either committee or of either branch of Gongress 
has claimed that any offer except Mr. Ford's was even worthy of 
serious consideration. As a matter of fact, Ford's offer has 
made ‘possible the saving of the tremendously valuable Muscle 
Shoals ‘plants. ‘Credit is due him ‘for making possible the 
eompletion of Muscle Shoals. If ‘the ‘value of the property 
had not ‘been forcibly demonstrated by a substantial bid from 
such a Tesponsible ‘source, the entire project would shave been 
junked by those now in ‘authority, ‘in with their 
original purpose. 

During his visit to Washington in eonnection with the matter 
Mr. Ford told some of us members of the Tenmessee delegation 
that he'had mate what he consitlered:a very fair offer, not with 
a view of making money, but with a wiew of ‘rendering a public 
service, as he could easily find more remunerative fields ‘than 
that involved in a maximum ‘8 per cent profit basis. The 
masses of the people have faith in ‘the ability and patriotism 
of Henry Ford. They believe ‘that ‘his :purpese is to render a 
great public service, and ‘they folly believe that he could and 
would if his offer for Muscle Shoals ‘should be accepted. 
Although Mr. Ford made a proposition which all unprejudiced 
men believe to:be generously fair, and although it is consitlered 
that he has ‘made the only proposition worthy of consideration, 
yet the powers ‘that be imsist ‘that he has not made :a diberal 
enough offer for ‘the lease and operation of ‘the plants, which 
the same parties ‘at first contended were absolutely worthless. 

It is of interest ‘to friends of ‘Muscle Shoals, and it should 
have some influence upon even its opponests, that to the 
financial, organizing, and administrative ability of Henry 
Ford is added the patriotic and friendly cooper:tion of Thomas 
A. Edison, with his chemical and inventive genius. After sur- 
veying the Muscle Shoals plants Wir. Bdisen stated: 

‘Mr. Ford’s proposition is essentially sound and ‘financially just. 

Those seeking to prevent aceeptanee of the Ford offer say 
that Henry Ford is a “ dreamer,” and so he is. The character 
of his “dreaming” was so aptiy described in an editorial 
which appeared in ‘the ‘Nashville Tennessean of June 21, 1922, 
that I shall quote it, as follows: 

He has dreamed big things in the past and they ‘have come to 
and there is no reason to doubt that his dreams for the future w 
come to pass ff he is permattted to aid them with the common sense and 
the business acumen with which he is possessed. 

Twenty years ago Henry Ford dreamed of ‘a horseless carriage, and 
to-day his automobile is known from one end of the world to the 
othee. This was a practical dream, yet there were those who laughed 
dig dakuiiel of a great industrial city, and he has built one and 
more out of the ee of his first dream. He has given employment 
to thousands. has spread oe and sunshine over a great 
part of our country, from which he has drawn the raw ma 
and the parts that go to make the finished preduct which bears his 
me has dreamed of an easier life for the farmer and of sreates 


returns for the labor that goes into the uction of crops, and 
a the farmer a tracter to ease his toil and to increase his 
profits. 

He dreamed of a railroad that could be operated without loss and at 
the same time give to the public cheap and efficient service, and he has 
brought that condition about. 

He dreams now of a great water- power development on the Tennessee 
River which will put to use.a war preject that so-called captains of 
industry were about to abandon. One of the Logg ne! of the realization 
of that dream will be added —— for the farmer. Another will 
= _ improvement of a great so that transport 

mar be had. Another will. be be the ‘batidine of a great industrial center 
which will hum with activity and give a to theunmaice and 
carry prosperity m and their fami Another will be the 
maintenance of the at war project intact, so that in event we 
to war again Uncle Sam will have ready at hand the tools that he w 
need so urgently. 


This is eaty Ford's om = it is a dream that will come true 
if partisanship and the grip of the special interests can be smashed. ; 
The farmers of the country are deeply concerned over this 
matter. They have a right to be. They are tired and sick of 
paying such exorbitant and unjust tribute to the Fertilizer 
Trust. They want Henry Ford to have this plant because they 
know that there is a vast difference between Muscle Sheals 
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developed and operated by Henry Ford and Muscle Shoals ex- 
Ploited by the Alabama Power Co., or any similar concern. 
The American Farm Bureau Federation, which made an ex- 
haustive investigation of this subject, addressed letters to all 
Members of Congress June 22, 1922, urging the acceptance of 
the Ford offer, and concluding as follows: 

We have stated before and we state again that, in view of the known 
facts, the reasonable expectation, if the Ford offer is accepted, is that 
fertilizers can be produced at Muscle Shoals and delivered to the 
farmer for about one-half what he would otherwise pay for them, and 
this can be done under the Ford = by methods that are already in 
commercially successful operation in this country. 

The farmers are naturally intolerant of this unseemly and 
inexcusable delay. This proposition has been before the public 
for nearly a year; it has been thoroughly investigated and con- 
sidered by the Congress and the people. The farmers can not 
understand why their interests and the interests of the public 
generally should be longer ignored at the behest of certain pri- 
vate interests. Composing a large per cent of our citizenship, 
bearing a large part of our tax burdens, direct and indirect, 
and producing the food for the Nation, the farmers of this 
country are entitled to some consideration. Furthermore, as I 
have often stated, what is to the interest of the farmers is to 
the interest of the whole people. They are the great producers 
of the wealth of the Nation. When they are prosperous the 
Nation is prosperous, and vice. versa. The more abundantly 
and economically the farmers can produce the more cheaply 
they can sell and the more cheaply the consumers can buy. 
Consequently every man, woman, and child in the Republic is 
vitally interested in the production of cheaper fertilizer. Has 
this ceased to be “a government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people”? Has it become a government of special 
privilege, by special privilege, and for special privilege? 

I voice the sentiments of 100 per cent of the people of the 
district which I have the honor to represent, and I believe I 
represent the views of practically 100 per cent of the people 
of Tennessee, in urging upon Congress the immediate accept- 
ance of Henry Ford’s offer for Muscle Shoals. I sincerely hope 
that the present Congress, without further delay, will accept 
that offér. If it does not, I predict that the people will elect 
representatives to the next Congress who will accept the Ford 
offer, provided the offer is still open. However, it is the ap- 
parent purpose of those opposing this proposition to deiay the 
matter until Mr. Ford withdraws his offer in disgust, and that 
is a danger incident to delay. 

Mr. MADDEN. I yield one minute to the gentleman from 
Michigan. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, amendment No. 19, added to 
this deficiency bill by the Senate, among other new items for 
the General Land Office, Department of the Interior, provides: 

Registers and receivers: For salaries and commissions of registers 
of district land offices and receivers of public moneys at district land 
offices, at not exceeding $3,000 per annum each, fiscal year 1923, 
$45,850; for clerk hire, rent, and other incidental expenses of the 
district land offices, including the expenses of depositing public money, 
fiscal year 1923, $40,000; in all, $85,850. 

This item is the immediate sequel of the action of the House 
two days ago in passing Senate bill 3425, restoring certain un- 
necessary Offices abolished very recently in the Interior De- 
partment appropriation bill. 

There have been in the country the past year 94 district land 
offices, many of which served useful purposes in times past, 
but are no longer necessary. The appropriation bill provided 
for closing of 19 of these July 1, and consolidated the offices of 
register and receiver in 21 others. By reason of such action it 
was possible to cut the appropriations for the district land 
offices $128,000, and most of the 19 offices abolished were being 
maintained in violation of the law of 1840. 

But such real practice of economy was too much for many 
who love to talk economy. The clans gathered and organized 
and combined assault was made so successfully that Senate bill 
8425 was passed through the House Wednesday in form provid- 
ing for restoration of 10 of these offices, namely: Bellefourche, 
in the State of South Dakota; Waterville, in the State of 
Washington; Dickinson, in the State of North Dakota; Del 
Norte and Sterling, in the State of Colorado; Clayton and Fort 
Sumner, in the State of New Mexico; Harrison and Camden, in 
the State of Arkansas; and Alliance, in the State of Nebraska. 

During the debate on this bill in the House naturally the real 
facts of the case became much obscured by smoke screens of 
erroneous statements made in behalf of the bill, both as to 
the necessity for continuance of these offices and the cost 


thereof. Advocates of continuing numerous sinecures were 
equally careless of the real facts concerning either ,branch 
of the argument. 

The amendment above quoted must come as a shock to any 
real believers in administrative economy who were led to sup- 
port Senate bill 3425 through belief that the cost of continuing 
these offices would be less than claimed by myself and others, 

The gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. Wr.1amson] has 
been most active in seeking the return of Bellefourche and 
two other offices in his State. Attacking the claim of those in 
charge of the Interior Department. bill that a saving of 
$128,000 had been accomplished by the closing of offices and 
consolidation of officers in the public land service in that bill 
said (Recorp, p. 9622): 

It has been said that the saving will be $128,000 a year if the offices 
in this bill are discontinued. As a matter of fact, the saving would not 
be over $35,000 or $40,000. The statement shows that the total operat- 
siescbor are only $80,407.76; then, how can there be a saving of 


The gentleman was sure the saving from closing 19 offices 
and consolidating offices in 21 more would be “ not over $35,000 
or $40,000.” But the event proves how little he understood the 
facts, for the land office speedily called for $85,850 to reopen 
only 10 of the 19 offices closed. 

Later the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monvett], the dis- 
tinguished leader of the Republican majority and generally de- 
sirous of being known as a real believer in economy, came to 
bat with his expert testimony as a real son of the Golden West. 
Said he: ’ 

Let us see what the situation is in regard to the land offices. How 


much do we save by abolishing a land office? ell, we save the rent 
which may be from $50 to $100 a month—I think never more than 106 


‘in these country towns—let wa” ge it at $100. That is $1,200. hen 


ou save the light and fuel. may be that in those items you save 
300 more. That makes $1,500, and that is all we save to a certainty 
when we abolish a land office. You may save something more, but 
there is no certainty that we save another penny. . 

Closing one land office would save $1,500, closing 10 would 
save $15,000, and “ you may save something more, but there ig 
no certainty that we save another penny.” 

Closing 10 offices would save only $15,000, said our great floor 
leader, but opening the same 10 costs $85,850 next day, says the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office, Hon. William Spry, 
former Governor of Utah. 

So economists who followed the western clans, listening to 
WILLIAMSON and MONDELL, must now awake to the facts. 

Amendment 19 of the Senate was prepared by the General 
Land Office and was the estimate of that service of the amount 
necessary to continue’the 10 district land offices, $85,850. The 
conferees cut the amount for clerks $10,000, but the item re- 
mains at $75,850 to continue 10 land offices whose total receipts 
will not next year greatly exceed that amount and several of 
which would have been closed years ago if the Interior Depart- 
ment had not ignored the plain law of 1840. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its Chief Clerk, 
announced that the Senate had agreed to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 831) to amend the proviso in paragraph 10 of section 9 of 
the Federal reserve act amended by the act of June 21, 1917, 
amending the Federal reserve act. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 

Mr. BENHAM, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks by quoting a letter on the duties of women’s 
statesmanship. , 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks by quoting a letter on the 
duties of women’s statesmanship. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Whose letter is it, may I ask the gentleman? 
Who wrote the letter? 

Mr. BENHAM. A lady whose name I do not remember, from 
my State. ‘ 

Mr. MADDEN, I think we should get on with this confer- 
ence report, and I object. 


THIRD DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL——-CONFERENCE REPORT. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment 
in disagreement. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment No. 38, page 24, after line 6, insert: 

“Tmmigration Service Hospital, Ellis Island, N. Y¥.: The appro- 
priation ‘Pay of a and maintenance of hospitals, 1922,’ car- 
ried under the Public Health Service in the Treasury Department ap- 


propriation act for the fiscal year 1923, is also made available to en- 
able the Public Health Service to operate the hospital of the Immigra- 
tion Service at Ellis Island, N. Y., on the basis of the same items of 
expense shared by each service during the fiscal year 1922, The 
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Immigration Service shall reimburse the Public Health Service on the 

es fi Secretary of reasury and 
ogaia oF Per SAR a ne Public: Hesttn Service eee Souree dell 
be covered into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts.” 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move to reeede and concur 
with an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. MApDEN moves to recede from the House disagreement to amend- 
ment No. 38 and concur in the same with an amendment as follows: 
Preceding the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following 
eeuter heading: “ Public Service.” 

The question was taken, and the motion to recede and con- 
cur with an amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 89, page 25, insert: 

“ FEDERAL FARM LOAN BUREAU, 

“ Salaries and expenses, Federal Farm Loan Board (reimbursable) : 
For salaries of four reviewing appraisers at not to exceed ,000 each 
per annum, and the traveling expenses of such reviewing appraisers 
fiscal year 1923, in all, $35,000: Provided, That on the 1st day of 
January, 1923, and the 30th day of June, 1923, the Federal Farm n 
Board shali assess the salaries and expenses of the positions hereby 
provided for, bp dering the preceding half year, against the 
several Federal land banks and joint stock land banks in proportion. to 
the gross assets of such banks at such times, and the funds collected 
by such assessments shall be covered into the Treasury as miscel- 
laneeus Fr a 

Mr. MADDEN. I yield a minute to the gentleman from South 
Dakota {Mr. Wri.Lramson]. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to say in an- 
swer to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramton] that no 
ene Claimed upon the floor of the House that we would save 
money by continuing these land offices. What we did state 
was that the Government realized over $70,000 net revenue 
from these offices after paying all expenses. 

During the debate upen the land office bill it was repeatedly 
asserted that the saving which would be realized in the event 
that the bill was defeated would be $128,000, in defiance of 
the fact that for the fiseal year of 1921, upon which the figures 
were based, the total cost of maintaining the 10 offices which 
the bill sought to restore was only $80,407.76. The income for 
the same period was $151,618.39, leaving a net gain to the 
Government of $71,210.63. 

Eyery dollar of the money appropriated for the continuation 
of these offices will be rebated to the Government from the 
fees collected by these same offices during the next fiseal year, 
Not only that but they will return a handsome surplus over 
and above all expenses. 

Even if abolished the work which will now be attended to in 
these offices would have to be done in some other office and the 
expense of doing it could net be avoided. It is absurd to 
claim that the total expense of maintenance would be saved. 
What little might be saved by the Government in their abolition 
would be paid many times over by the pioneer settlers in the 
added expense they would be called upon to bear by having to 
transact their business at points often hundreds of miles farther 
from their land. No country could ever be developed but for 
the pioneers, and the Government should not remove from 
them the conveniences these land offices afford, especially in 
view of the fact that they pay more in fees than the total cost 
of maintenance. 

If the gentleman frem Michigan [Mr. Cramton] would de- 
vote his time to seeking practical means of cutting down the 
overhead where it is not needed and eliminating useless em- 
ployees here in Washington and elsewhere, he would be per- 
forming a real service for his country. In place of this he has 
been devoting his undoubted talents in an attempt to cut ex- 
pense where to save a few thousands of dollars is to impose 
many thousands upon the backs of those whose burdens are 
already in many cases beyond their capacity to bear. As long 
as the settlers who are benefited by a land office pay all the 
expenses of maintenance and more, they should have the office. 
There is no more sense or justice in depriving these people of 
their land offices than there is in depriving them of their post 
offices and rural mail facilities. 

I desire permission to revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman from Illinois yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I move to recede and concur, 

Mr. GARNER. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Illinois to explain this. 

Mr. MADDEN. I will be glad to explain it. A great many 
additional land banks have been organized and joint-stock 
banks and the Land Bank Board has for a long time insisted 
that they needed more careful supervision than they have been 
able to give, and they have on more than one occasion recom- 


mended additional examiners and appraisers, and they some 
time since requested legislation which would enable them to 
make assessments upon banks throughout the country for all 
expenses of the Land Bank Board here. It was thought 
by everybody, I think, interested in the land banks that this 
would not be a good time to impose any additional burden upon 
them by permitting the Land Bank Board here to make assess- 
ments on the land banks for the expenses of the board. This 
does not go to the extent that the original proposal went. Now 
they come and ask for a few additional appraisers because of 
the great need for more stringent supervision than they ha 
been able to give to the workings of the banks and the increasi 
number of associations and land banks, and they have the 
authority to make the examinations, of course, but they have 
not had the adequate force, and they also have the authority 
under the law to levy the costs of those examinations against 
the banks that are examined, but this amendment simply pro- 
vides under the act which reads as follows: 

Land bank appraisers shall receive such ensation as the Federal 
Farm Loan Board shall fix and shall be paid by the Federal land 
banks and joint stock land banks, which they serve in such proportion 
and in such manner as the Federal Farm Loan Board shall order. 

Now, what the Farm Loan Board wants is authority to ap- 
point a few additional appraisers, 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. Are you talking about examiners of the banks 
or appraisers of the land? They are decidedly different propo- 
sitions. 

Mr. MADDEN. Both examiners and appraisers. These par- 
emer people are appraisers. However, they are short of 
both. 5 

Mr. BEGG. That is a decidedly different proposition. 

Mr. MADDEN. I say they are short of both, 

Mr. BEGG. Which is it that the amendment provides for— 
appraisers or inspectors? : 

Mr. MADDEN. Appraisers. 

Mr, KINCHELOE, Mr, Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. This amendment meaus that these four 
reviewing appraisers are going to go over the work of the regu- 
lar appraiser and scrutinize that and see if he has done his 
duty or not? 

Mr. MADDEN. 
adequate. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Why not work with these four review- 
ers, instead of with the original appraiser? 

Mr. MADDEN. We can not do that. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. This provides for only four. 

Mr. MADDEN. I want to say that I have never yet, in all 
my experience in the House, come in contact with a board that 
understands its work as well as does this Farm Loan Board. 
I think they are really worth while. They have done a wonder- 
ful work. They are watchful not only of the interests of the 
farmers but also of the interests of the Government. 

Mr. KINCHELOBE. This is enough to do the work of seeing 
whether those loans are good? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. ASWELL. The criticism that has been made is that the 
overhead expenses were too heavy. Is that it? 

Mr. MADDEN. The overhead expenses of the organizations 
have nothing to do with the Farm Loan Board. 

Mr. ASWELL. That is the contention that is made? 

Mr. MADDEN. I think the overhead expenses of the Farm 
Loan Board are the lowest that we have. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. I do not have any doubt but that the state- 
ment of the gentleman which he has just made is correct, but 
this Farm Loan Board will drift into the position that other 
boards and commissions have getten into. In that Farm Loan 
Board you are losing the older men and bringing in new men, 
and the overhead charges are paid by the farmer. 

Mr. MADDEN. Those are paid by the Government of the 
United States, except these particular positions. 

Mr. GARNER. This is to be reimbursed by the farmers, is 
it net? 

Mr. MADDEN. 


Yes; and to see whether the security taken is 


No. 


The Farm Lean Board expenses are 
paid out of the Treasury of the United States, and paid by you 
and by me and by everybody else in the United States except 
the farmer, save as the farmer is a part of the whole peeple. 
Mr. GARNER. How many more of these farm agents or ex- 
aminers will you need next. year and the next year after that? 
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territories, which protect her home markets and industries and 
discriminate against American products. 

While she has been doing this she has also been flooding the 
United States with propaganda against the American Congress 
writing a protective tariff law for American industries, 

Switzerland, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Austria, Italy, Bel- 
gium, Ecuador, Poland, Finland, Mexico, Peru, Denmark, Spain, 
Bulgaria, Sweden, and Hungary have all enacted tariffs with 
rates ranging from five to two hundred times those of pre-war 
times. 

Those heedless and uninformed Americans who have been 
giving aid and comfort to the importers and international bank- 
ers by howling that this was no time to write a tariff bill had 
better sit up and take notice. 

CALAMITY HOWLERS AND POOR PROPHETS. 

Free-trade Democrats in the Senate are assailing the pending 
tariff bill with prophecies that it will add to the cost of living. 
That is an old, old story with free traders. 

For nearly a century they have been reiterating that state- 
ment, saying it over and over again, until it has worn so deep 
a groove in the Democratic platform that no Democrat can see 
over the sides of it. 

All they have said in debate on the present bill was uttered 
in precisely the same language by their Democratic predecessors 
of years ago. The record shows that they have denounced 
every protective-tariff law before its enactment. 

Never do these same Democrats justify their argument by 
taking the figures of a protective-tariff period to prove that 
protection has ever added a penny to the cost of living. They 
do not do it because the results do not prove their case. 

Democrats always talk fiercely regarding the disastrous 
results of a tariff bill that protects home industries, but you 
can never get a word out of them as to the beneficial influence 
such. measures have had on the prosperity of America. 

The reason is because of the wide discrepancy between 
prophecy and results. Every Democratic free-trade law ever 
enacted has soon or later forced industrial depression and 
panic. Every protective-tariff law has encouraged industrial 
expansion and has created prosperity. 

AMERICAN VALUATION. 

Only by applying the principle of American valuation at the 
customhouse can Uncle Sam be assured of an honest return in 
the matter of collecting duties on foreign products. For many 
years we have realized that the foreign valuation was wrong 
in principle and un-American in practice, for to ascertain 
whether the value reported by the importer is a correct and 
fair value the appraiser must depend on foreign information, 
and that can only be procured voluntarily. Our Government 
can only compel information within our own borders. 

Foreign-valuation duties are levied upon the usual whole- 
sale foreign market value. The only sources, therefore, of 
knowledge are foreign sources, over which our Government 
has no jurisdiction. Under regulations the foreign invoice is 
considered to be confidential and comes under the observation 
of the appraising officer only. If an interested American 
should have personal knowledge of foreign values, he has no 
way of knowing whether competing foreign goods are paying 
duty upon their true value, and if inquiry is made the officer 
claims the price must be kept secret and not divulged under any 
circumstances. 

When our officials attempt to secure facts in foreign countries 
they are often misled and more often denied the information, 
and in some cases are threatened with arrest unless they dis- 
continue the investigations and leave town. The result is that 
our officials are insulted and disgraced and are unable to secure 
the information that is necessary in order that the Govern- 
ment shall not be defrauded of its just rights in duty payments. 

If the law can be based on American valuation, the Govern- 
ment can secure true values and have the full assistance and 
cooperation of American manufacturers who come in daily con- 
tact with competitive trade prices, and who will gladly render 
such assistance and any information they possess. 

To allow the importer to pay duties on foreign valuation, 
which is frequently a fraudulent value on the invoice, is just 
as ridiculous a proposition as for a city to establish a tax rate 
and allow the individual to say what the value of his property 
is and ignore the board of assessors. 

A few moments careful consideration of the above facts will 
serve to apprise you of the reasons why the internationalists 
and the importers are so strongly for the foreign valuation as 
against the sane-and practical method of American valuation. 

NO FOREIGN TARIFF MEDDLING. 

Republicans are determined to pass the Fordney-McCumber 
bill because they believe it is essential to the prosperity of the 
United States. Under the Dingley tariff law this country 


prospered as no other country ever prospered, and the Dingley 
bill was the highest tariff law ever enacted in the United States. 

During the campaign of 1920 the importance of a high tariff 
was emphasized, and the House of Representatives responded 
promptly to the demand and passed the pending bill on July 
21, 1921. Every conceivable method of delaying the bill has 
been resorted to by the free traders, internationalists, im- 
porters, and the propagandists of foreign countries since it went 
from the House to the Senate, but we can rest assured that 
the Senate Republicans will not permit the importers, or the 
agents of either England, France, Spain, or any other country, 
to dictate the rates in an American protective-tariff measure. 

r DEMOCRATIC PILIBUSTERING. 

The filibystering on the part of Democratic Senators is par- 
ticularly obnoxious at this time when the ent re country is 
awaiting a return to normalcy through the enactment of wise 
tariff legislation. The Democrats are evidently not concerned 
about the cost to the country of protracted legislative uncer- 
tainty. Since Republicans are in power these Democrats be- 
lieve they can fasten responsibility upon them for inaction and 
thus make Democratic votes on election day. 

It is all buncombe to say, in defense, that Democrats have 
been seeking to perfect the tariff bill by amendments. They 
have made no such effort. Many Democratic Senators have 
voted for the highest rates in the bill when industries in their 
own States have been concerned. Not one serious effort has 
been definitely made by them to amend the bil. 

ONLY PURPOSE IS TO DELAY, 


They have denounced it as iniquitous; they have character- 
ized it as a new burden on the American consumer; they have 
indulged in all manner of generalization against it; but the 
record does not reveal a single constructive suggestion from 
Democratic Senators designed to “ perfect ” the bill. 

Their purpose is to delay, not to perfect; to postpone enact- 
ment so long that voters will be confused on election day as to 
the real effect of the bill. They hope they can filibuster until 
September. 

They will not get very far by the pursuit of such tactics, for 
the men and women of America are possessed of wel -balanced 
minds, keen intuition, and sound common sense, and the seduc- 
tive voice of the Democratic siren will not cause real Repub- 
licans to waver in their faith. 

WILL REQUIRE YEARS TO REPAIR DAMAGE TO NATION. 

The Republican Party, in its national platform of 1920, did 
not promise the people a quick return to normal conditions as 
the result of Republican return to power. There was a too 
serious realization of the magnitude of the problems to be 
solved to permit the making of such a pledge. 

Never in all history did a political party come to such a heri- 
tage of difficulty as that which confronted the Harding adminis- 
tration upon its inauguration. 

The interest alone upon the vast national debt, in part a 
monument to Democratic extravagance and inefficiency, was of 
itself equal to the entire national expenditures under the last 
year of Republican national control under Taft. Other fixed 
charges growing out of the war were as much more. With ex- 
travagance running riot, incapacity enthroned in the civil serv- 
ice of the Nation, and with the whole governmental establish- 
ment permeated with the spirit of reckless waste, the job of 
cleaning up the Augean stable was one demanding the strength 
and persistence of a Hercules. 

OPPOSITION PARTY HINDERS EFFORTS FOR RECONSTRUCTION. 

While the Republican Party has been steadily engaged in the 
work of clearing up the débris of this Democratic wreck the 
politicians of the opposition have stood along the side lines 
jeering the workers and wherever possible have resisted the 
progress of the work the party in power was trying to accom- 
plish. Despite these obstacles remarkable progress has been 
made in the tremendous task of reconstruction. 

Congress and the Executive have done their full part. No 
one will claim that the work has been completed. No reason- 
able person will expect or demand that it should be completed 
in so short a time. It will take a quarter of a century to repair 
some of the damage done to the Nation during the past few 
years. The critics who believe that the Nation can be made 
as good as new in a few months are unreasonable in their 
demands, 

PRESIDENT AND CONGRESS WORKING TOGETHER. 

Definite and constructive steps are being taken in an orderly 
manner by President Harding and the Republican majority in 
Congress toward working out a comprehensive national pro- 
gram that will put an end to the ruinous waste. extravagance, 
and inefficiency in the conduct of public affairs that character- 
ized the Wilson administration and restore conditions of justice,. 
equal opportunity, and prosperity to the American people. 
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Mr. GARNER. Now will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman from Hlinois a moment ago, 
in a reply to a statement I made that the farmers would pay 
the expenses of this $85,000 for four additional appraisers, 
said the Government would pay it. The gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Byrns] and the gentleman from South Carolina 
{Mr. Byrnes] and the gentleman from Georgia tell me that 
the farmers do pay this, and this is four additional jobs. that 
you are eveating at $5,000 a year for which the farmers will 
have to pay. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman misunderstood me. 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman from Hlinois said that these 
expenses were,to be paid by the Government. 

Mr. MADDEN. If the gentleman understood nf® I did not 
understand him. What I did say was this, that this $35,000 
would be paid by assessments against the banks, but that the 
cost of operating the Federal Farm Loan Board, the payment 
of the salaries of the Farm Loan Board members and of 
their forces, is to be met out of the Treasury of the United 
States. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. Then these four jobs, created in this amend- 
ment at $5,000 a year, with $15,000 traveling expenses, are paid 
for by the farmer? 

Mr. MADDEN, 

Mr. GARNER. 

Mr. MADDEN, 

Mr. GARNER, 


Not at all. 

Who are they paid by? 

By the banks, out of their profits. 
Who pays the expenses of the banks? 

Mr. MADDEN. This is paid out of the profits of the banks. 

Mr. GARNER. The farmer gets the benefit. But I merely 
wanted the Rrecorp to show that on the eve of adjournment you 
are creating four jobs at $5,000 a year each, with $15,000 ex- 
penses, which the farmer has to pay. 

Mr. MADDEN. I think this is the best job we have done 
during the session. [Applause.] 

Mr. GARNER. That may be, but the farmer pays for the 
job. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; I yield to the gentleman from Wyoming. 

Mr. MONDELL. I am a little bit surprised. at the statement 
of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Garner]. Getting on toward 
deg days, I suppose gentlemen are expected to indulge in 
demagogy of one sort or another. The farmer who receives 
the benefit of farm loans pays a certain amount of interest. 

Mr. GARNER. Wili the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. And the interest that has been fixed, in view 
of the large amount of business done, the large volume of busi- 
ness, leaves something of a profit to the farm loan banks, and. 
out of that profit to the farm loan banks it is proposed to pay 
a few employees whose business it will be to expedite the 
allowance of loans. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL., I will if I have the time. 

Mr. GARNER. As I understand the gentleman’s idea of 
demagogy, it is that every time a Democrat calls a Republican 
to account it is demagogy. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman could not base that idea on 
my statement. 

Mr. GARNER. I did not question the gentleman’s statement, 
but I believe the gentleman did not know. 

Mr, MONDELL. What “the gentleman from Wyoming” 
meant and said was that it is demagogy to say that the farmer 
pays for something that he does not pay for. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. WINGO. I know the gentieman from Wyoming does not 
want to leave a misleadimg statement in the Rrecorp. I know he 
does not know any better, but I am sure the chairman of the 
committee does. 

The SPEAKDR. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
[{Laughter.] 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman give me five minutes, then? 

Mr. MADDEN. I yield to the gentleman one minute 

Mr. WINGO. Make it two. : 

Mr. MADDEN. I yield to the gentleman two minutes. 

Mr. WINGO. I am not going to enter into this controversy, 
except to call the attention of the gentleman from Wyoming to 
a provision of law of which he is apparently ignorant; that is, 
if we are to credit him with sincerity in his last statement. Out 
of the profits of the bank the stockholders are paid dividends, 
and the only stockholders of the bank are the farmers who 
borrow, because a farmer in order to secure a loan must sub- 
- seribe to a specified amount of stock of the bank, Then the” 
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bank declares dividends to the farmer out of the profits, and 
that reduces his annual payments and interest, and anything 
that absorbs the profits ef the bank comes out of the amount 
tixat is paid te the farmer. 

Mr. MONDELL, And the gentleman from Arkansas also 
wants to delay these loans to the farmer. 

Mr. WINGO. Oh, no; I do not want to delay them. ' 

Mr. MADDEN. I meve to further insist on the disagreement 
of the House to the Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Illinois moves that the 
House further insist on its disagreement to this amendment. 

The question being taken, the motion was agreed to. 


ANNUAL FINANCIAL STATEMENT, 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, it is usual at the end of a ses- 
sion of Congress for the chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations and the ranking minority member of the committee 
to make a financial statement. It will take about two weeks 
to get this statement ready in order to have it in complete 
form. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Byrns] and myself may be permitted to make this 
statement and print it in the Rrcorp on the 12th of July after 
the House reeesses, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. WarsH). The gentleman 
from Illinois asks unanimous consent that the gentleman from 
Tennessee and himself may extend their remarks in the Rrecorp 
by printing a financial statement on the 12th of July. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The statement referred to is here printed in full as follows: 

Mr. MADDEN. The Republican Party came into power in 
the Congress on March 4, 1919, as a result of the elections of 
the fall of 1918. The new Congress was summoned into extra 
session by President Wilson on May 19, 1919. President Hard- 
ing took office on March 4, 1921, as a result of the elections 
of the fall of 1920. The financial reeord made by the Repub- 
lican Congress from May, 1919, to March, 1921, and by the 
Republican administration in full control since March, 1921, is 
not surpassed by any period in the history of the country. The 
desire of the American people for a reduction in public expendi- 
tures and a return to a normal state of affairs in Government 
and business, as expressed in the elections of 1918 and 1920, 
has been met with by a record that is responsive and gratifying. 


BEDUCTIONS LN ESTIMATES AND APPROPRIATIONS, FISCAL YHARS 1920, 1921, 
AND 1922, 


Upon assembling in extra session in May, 1919, the new 
Republican Congress was. confronted with the task of passing 
before the commencement of the new fiscal year on July 1, 1919, 
eight of the largest of the supply bills which the Democratic 
Congress had failed to enact into law before it went out of 
power. Those bills at the time of their failure were all pending 
in the Senate. The amounts carried in them at the time of 
their failure aggregated $3,767,975,974.73. The total of the 
same eight bills after their reenactment was $2,828,283,432.76. 
The first legislative action of the new Congress resulted in the 
passage of these bills before the fiscal year began and in the 
decrease of the appropriations propesed by the Democratic 
Congress for the fiscal year 1920 by $939,692,541.97. 

The estimates for the fiseal years ending June 30, 1921, and 
1922, respectively, and deficiency estimates for prior years, were 
prepared by the Wilson administration and submitted to the 
Republican Congress. The reductions made by the Congress in 
those estimates aggregate slightly more than $2,950,000,000. 

The total reductions which the Republican Congress effected 
in the amounts proposed to it by the Democratic administration 
for the fiscal years 1920, 1921, and 1922, reach $3,890,000,000, a 
sum which exceeds by nearly $150;000,000 the total of the 
appropriations just made for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1923. 

In addition to the reductions effected in the estimates of the 
Democratic administration and the bills of the Democratic, 
Congress, the Republican Congress, in connection with the 
preparation of the appropriation bills for the fiseal years 1920, 
1921, and 1922 also brought about the repeal of appropriations 
totaling $1,140,000,000. 

The reductions made by the Republican Congress in the 
appropriations for the fiscal years 1920, 1921, and 1922 are re- 
flected in the following table: 

Appropriations, fiscal year 1920 , 596, 649. 56 
Appropriations, fiscal year 1921 4, 780, 829, 510. 35 
Appropriations, fiscal year 1922 4, 066, 316, 366. 74 

These reductions are important to keep in mind because of 
the direct bearing and influence they have had on the reduc- 
tions in expenditures for these fiscal years, which will be re- 
ferred to later, 


$6, 454 
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BXEBCUTIVE PROCEDURE UNDER THE BUDGET. . 

The veto by President Wilson of the Budget bill, sent to him 
by the Republican Sixty-sixth Congress, postponed until after 
the advent of the present administration the enactment of that 
important legislation. The new: law was signed by President 
Harding on June 10, 1921. Its operation has covered the period 
of one full year of expenditure, that of the fiscal year which 
closed on June 30, 1922, and the preparation of the Budget for 
the fiscal year 1923, which has just begun. 

The accomplishments under the new system have exceeded 
the expectations of its most ardent advocates and have con- 
verted many who were inclined to be skeptical. 

Four outstanding principles of the system justify its estab- 
lishment, namely: (1) The placing upon the President of the 
responsibility for the submission of coordinated expenditure 
and revenue proposals to Congress; (2) the business control 
required to be exercised by him over expenditures after the 
appropriations have been made, and the coordination of ad- 
ministrative procedure; (8) the centralization of the jurisdic- 
tion over the making of appropriations in a single committee 
in each the Senate and House of Representatives; and (4) 
the establishment of a centralized and independent audit of 
expenditures. 

To President Harding and his first Director of the Budget, 
General Dawes, are due great credit for the successful in- 
auguration of the executive phase of the system. Govern- 
ments, like individuals, have habits, and the habits of incoor- 
dinate and uneconomical expenditure of public funds of long 
standing have been hard to break. The interest taken by the 
President in reforming administrative methods and producing 
economies in the everyday functioning of the Government are 
deserving of the highest commendation. The operations of 
the fiscal year just closed speak more fully than words of 
praise of the success of the President in holding down ex- 
penditures. In August, 1921, shortly after the beginning of 
the fiscal year 1922, the spending departments of the Govern- 
ment estimated that the withdrawal of funds from the Treas- 
ury during that fiscal year would aggregate $4,554,000,000. 
The fiscal year closed on June 30 last. The total actual ex- 
penditures chargeable against ordinary receipts amounted to 
$3,795,302,499.84, or nearly $759,000,000 less than the amount it 
was estimated would be expended when the year commenced. 

The interest taken by the President in public expenditures 
has been an inspiration to administrative officials. He has 
called meetings of the business organization of the Govern- 
ment, consisting of all executive officers, and has inspired them 
with his enthusiasm of purpose to bring the cost of the Govern- 
ment back to normal and to place its methods upon a thorough- 
going business basis. 

The first complete report furnished by the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget to the President was made to him on 
May 8, 1922. Ordinarily such a report would not have been 
made until the close of the fiscal year on June 30. It was 
ealled forth at this early date in order to comply with the 
terms of a resolution introduced in the House (H. Res. 285, 
67th Cong.) which requested the President to submit to 
Congress detailed information concerning the economies de- 
eclared to have been effected through the operation of 
the Bureau of the Budget. The President, without being 
formally requested by the House so to do by the passage of 
the resolution, directed General Dawes to comply as fully as 
possible with its terms. The letter of the President to the 
Budget Director outlines so clearly the character of the report 
to be made that I shall quote it here: 


Marca 6, 1922. 
Gen. CHARLES G. DAWES, 
Director Bureau of the Budget, Washington, D. C. 

MY Dear GENERAL Dawes: I am in receipt of yours of this morning 
in reply to my note inclosing to you the inquiry of Chairman MADDEN 
of the Woune Committee on Appropriations. In view of what you have 
said concerning the request for a report upon savings in governmental 
expenditures, this letter is to authorize 1— to make the requested re- 
port to the Aperonesasione Committee. trust that you, in your com- 
pliance with the request for detailed information, as outlined in the pro- 

sed House Resolution 285, will convey such a statement of facts bear- 
ng thereon as may insure a consideration of the entire situation, thus 
obviating possible renoepereee which might arise from any partial 

r incomplete’ statement. 
: In view of the importance of having both Congress and the public 
understand clearly the operations of the Budget Bureau, I desire you 
to give, wherever details are possible, not only a_ statement of such 
helpful savings as have been estimated, but, in addition thereto, the 
estimate of the bureau of the indirect meen which have been made 
ssible by the inauguration of the new method of conducting routine 
Posiness of Government. You should enumerate the peeves essening 
of the amount in actual cash expenditures for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1922, as compared with the cash expenditures of the year 
ending June 30, 1921. 

You should detail such transactions as have been consummated 
under Executive and departmental initiative, under the Budget system, 
which have made unnecessary many requests for additional funds for 
expenditures during the current, fiscal year, and have resulted in 


savings Measurable in cash, based upon consideration of the transac- 
tions themselves. 

You should give an estimate of the indirect savings, which -are 
made apparent by the consideration of numerous transactions, which, 
though in the aggregate are large, are difficult to estimate in cash, 
These indirect savings, which I have in mind, will include, for ex- 


ample— 

fa) The caving’ incident to a corrected system of purchasing which 
has been established in the Government, by which competition by 
the departments and the overlapping and acquiring of unnecessary 
surplus is avoided. 


) A better disposition under a unified system, of surplus supplics 
held by the Government. - = 


(c) More economical interdepartmental use generally of govern- 
mental facilities and supplies arising from the inauguration of a 
system of coordination created by Executive order. 

I will be glad if you will make this information available to the 
House of Congress at the earliest convenient day. You will take 
such time, however, as is necessary to acquire definite information 
and make the fullest possible report. 

Ordinarily we might well await the completion of the current fiscal 
year, of which less than four months remain, to acquire definite re- 
sults of the operation of the first and most difficult year of the Budget 
system. There is such unusual interest, however, in the reduced cost 
of Government that I am content to make this further imposition on 
your time in order to give to Congress and to the public the fullest 
ey revelation of reduced expenditures, because of my belief in its 
elpful effects upon a nation eager to reach its normal stride again, 

Very truly yours, 
WaRREN G. HARDING. 

The report was forwarded on May 8, 1922, and is entitled 
“Report of the Director of the Bureau of the Budget on the 
subject of economies and savings in governmental business.” 
It is a unique document in the archives of the Nation. A super- 
abundance of reports have been made in the past detailing the 
expenditure of public money, suggesting the expenditure of 
public money, or suggesting methods of conserving public money, 
but never before has a report so replete with detail of executive 
economies been furnished. 

It amply sets forth the accomplishments of the executive 
branch of the Government under the leadership of a President 
who has taken the initiative for econoniy and better business 
methods and has won the enthusiastic cooperation of his admin- 
istrative officials. Time will not permit here a detailed reitera- 
tion of the economies and savings enumerated therein. They 
aggregate in excess of $250,000,000. 

The complete report of the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget for the first year of operation was issued on July 1, 1922. 
I commend the reading of it to all interested in the improvement 
of Government methods and the conservation of public funds. 


It contains a splendid statement of the corrective methods ap- 
plied in reforming the procedure in transacting the ordinary 
routine of governmental business. 

Those who are inclined to be critical of the Budget system must 
bear in mind that a procedure that has been growing by unsyste- 
matic accretion for 145 years is not easily changed. Such a tran- 
sition must of necessity be evolutionary and not revolutionary. 


A splendid start has been made. Patience, study, and experience 
are required to develop the perfection all hope it may attain. 
The system must be fostered and encouraged. It must be 
perfected by the criticisms of students from within and with- 
out public life. The first year of its operation is a brilliant 
testimonial of its efficacy and augurs well for the future. 

The President’s selection of. General Lord as Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget to succeed General Dawes is admirable. 
General Lord’s experience as clerk of the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House and as Chief of Finance of the War 
Department particularly fits him for the position. 


CONGRESSIONAL PROCEDURE UNDER THE BUDGET. 


The reformation in congressional procedure to accord with 
the establishment of the Executive Budget Bureau has produced 
results equally satisfactory. 

A:single Committee on Appropriations has been established in 
the House of Representatives to handle all appropriating meas- 
ures in lieu of the eight separate committees heretofore exercis- 
ing that power. In the Senate a similar change has been made 
and all appropriating measures are considered there by a single 
committee instead of by a number of separate committees. The 
cooperation of the Senate under the new plan at this session 
has been of great assistance in bringing down the total of 
appropriations. 

The appropriation bills have been reorganized and reformed. 
The old bills, 12 in number, have either been abolished or re- 
vamped, They were illogical, unscientific, and confusing. The 
appropriations for a single department were often found in 
many different bills. The War Department formed the best 
illustration of this diffusion of appropriations among bills, its 
funds being found in no less than five different measures. The 
new bills, 11 in number, are arranged according to departments 
and other units of organization. All of the appropriations for 
a given department are to be found in one bill or segregated 
as a part of a bill. For example, all of the appropriations for 
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the War Department, formerly in five bills, are now carried in 
one bill segregated to:show :the amounts for the military ac- 
tivities and nonmilitary activities controlled by that depart- 
ment. Many of the forms of the 61d ‘bills ‘had ‘been in use for 
appropriating purposes for nearly 100 years. ‘Their passing de- 
stroys many a ‘landmark in tegislative history. 

The new arrangement ‘is concise, frank, and businesslike. 
Tt deserves and has received the commendation:ef all who have 
examined in detail ‘the reformation that has been ‘wrought. 

For the convenience of those who desire further to examine 
and compare the old and new bills, I shall insert: at this point 

table giving a list of the former bills ‘and the ‘new ’bills ‘with 
notes explaining how the reconstruction has been made: 

FORMER BILLS, NEW Bibbs. 
: Agricultural, Agricultural De; 
Army. - Commerce and 


. Diplomatic ‘and consular. 
. District of ‘Columbia. . Disteiet “of Columbia 
Fortification. Executive Office and "indepena- 
ent offices, Swen yea etc. 
Departmen 


bor Desert. 


Indian. 
eve, executive, and ju- 
ictal, 


Navy. 

. oem 

t Office. 

‘ River and harbor, 
2 Dances civil. 


ae 
73 i 


. ent. 
s crate and Justice Departments, 
reasury r mt. 
i Doheny Department. 
‘The new itis are ae of items for cath oy attment or establish- 
—_ heretofore distributed in several bills, as 
Agricultural ; Items for that department fomnesiy in the Agricui- 


tural and sundry civil bills. 
Co ree and Labor: Items for ‘those and fodiciat bile formerty ‘in 
b me District of 


mme! 
the ‘sundry civil and legislative, ae 
1 and legislati 


Distriet of Columbia : Items 
Cohambin pill and all other items in the ae ci ve 
executive, and judicial bills ee in: a ‘against the revenwes of 
= District Co —— 
: Items formerly carried 


aeoaatien Office .and : 
ae ‘these er in the 7 ry nagit =n) legislative, executive, and 


a »D 
: Items for this department formerly carried 


Interior rtment 
es aie sundry ¢ vil, legislative, executive, and ‘judicial, and pension 


6.  Legisiattve branch: Items for the aes House, joint co 
sional committees and ae a) ee ee: raft 
rary:of © 


and Se eamaeat fn in CE aged e of nd Bi a ae 
and Governmen n r= e ve o a nding for 
78), sundry ting an f binding, far 
—e and judicia 
7. Items = the oy gm in the Navy bill and 
for the ae Maes pnb proper, formerly in “< legislative, executive, 


oa a ‘pill 
Post Office: Items fermerly carried in the ;Post Office bill and for 


the ‘Post Office Department proper, formerly in the legislative, executive, 
and judicial and sundry civil b 

9. State and Justice Seon" iter thone departments and ‘the courts 
formerly carried in the: sun ivil, legislative, executive, and judicial, 
and diplematic and consular 

19. Treasury: Items for ere , oe t formetly in the 
sumdry civil and ys ape 7 hae and ju fetal bt “pills. 

11. War: ‘Items for the rtment formerly in the 
fortification, legislative, executive, a “and judicial river and harbor. rand 
sundry civil bills. The b into ‘two titles, namely, 

‘title for the military activities = expenses directly related t jereto 
and the other for the nonmilitary activities. 

The submission of:estimates of appropriations in the Budget, 
according to ‘the new arrangement and the reorganization of 
‘the appropriating power in Congress, in addition to the reduc- 
tien ‘effected thereby in appropriations, has accomplished two 
‘desirable results: The House of Representatives at this session 
considered and passed all of the 11 regular annual appropria- 
tion bills by the 19th-of April, 1922. This is the best record 
that has been made.in.the past 16 years at a long session of 
Congress and is five weeks earlier than the average record of 
a long session for the past 20 years. All of the bills were 
finally enacted and approved by the beginning of the fiscal year. 
This is a most creditable showing when we consider the re- 
organizations :and readjustments incident ‘to placing in opera- 
tion a new financial system. 

The change in the rules of the Senate and House to give 
effect to the Budget system has minimized an evil long extant 
in connection with the passage of appropriation ‘bills. I refer 
to the practice of including in such bills of substantive legisia- 
tion that had little or no connection with the direct purpose of 
the bill. The appropriation bills at this session are particularly 
free from so-called legislative ‘‘riders” that have no econnec- 
tion with the reduction of appropriations or the abolition of 
offices. It has been possible to consider the appropriations from 
the standpoint of the financial problems involved in them with- 
out having their passage delayed and confused by the con- 
sideration of legislative proposals that should be dealt with 
as separate measures. The Committee on Appropriations in its 
work of preparing appropriations has endeavored conscien- 
tiously to adhere to the policy of refusing to consider extra- 
neous legislation and to avoid trenching upon the jurisdiction 
of the committees of the House whose duty it is to frame 
‘legislation. 
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In following this policy ‘the committee has made it a point 
te ‘cooperate with the legislative «committees when confronted 
with legislative proposals inserted by the Senate and desires 
to acknowledge the fine spirit displayed ‘by ‘those committees in 
working out-several unavoidable legislative matters. Too great 
stress can not’ be laid upon ‘the fmportance of keeping ‘the :ap- 
propriation bills and the Budget estimates free from legisla- 
tive encumbrances ‘that have ‘no place there, 

The work of reorganizing ‘the ‘Committee on Appropriations 
of the House ‘to conform ‘to the new arrangement ‘has been a 
difficult ‘but ‘a pleasant task. The results which the ‘committee 
has attained could only ‘be reached by the utmost loyalty and 
industry ‘on ‘the part of its entire membership and the splendid 
manner in which the House ‘has ‘received the ‘reports which ‘the 
committee has ‘preserited. The’ duties: of the chairman are diffi- 
cult. It is not ‘pleasatit to deny ‘and oppose. Hveryone gener- 
ally wants Government ‘appropriations reduced, yet in the 
specific ‘the reduction ‘is wanted on the project in which some 
one else is ‘interested. ‘Stiff resistance has ‘been necessary to 
accomplish ‘the results Ihave ‘set forth in this:statement. Those 
results have been ‘reached ‘by ‘the intelligent and industrious 
efforts of the entire ‘membership of the committee with the ap- 
proval of the House, and I wish publicly to extend my grati- 
tude for that cooperation and ‘assistance. 

REDUCTION OF APPROPRIATIONS, 


The appropriations for the fiscal year 1923, mate at the ses- 
sion just closed, aggregate $3,747,085,382.64. Compared ‘to ap- 
propriations for the immediatély preceding fiscal years ‘they 
display .a great decrease. They are less than the appropriations 
for the fiscal year 1921 by the sum of $1,033;794,127.71, and are 
‘less than the appropriations for the fiscal year 1922 ($4,066,- 
816,366.74) -by .$319,280,984:10. I shall append ‘to my statement 
a comparative table.showing by departments and establishments 
ae sagReernen for the fiscal years 1922 and 1928. (See 

-) 

The largest of the .reductions for 1923 under 1922 has been 
effected in the Military (A ) and Naval Establishments, 

The.appropriations for the Military Hstablishment, exclusive 
of jpermanents, for the fiscal year 1922 aggregate '$350,707.- 
§38.85. The comparable appropriations for the fiscal year 1923 
are $256,411,169.67—a reduction of $94,296,368.68. ‘The appro- 
\priations for 19238 provide for a strength of 12,000 officers and 
125,000 enlisted men. The following comparative figures on 
the basis.of military appropriations and officer and enlisteii per- 
‘sonnel, beginning with the fiscal year 1920, when a Republican 
Gongress started making the appropriations, shows gratifying 
reductions : 


360, 707, 838 
256, 441, 169 


The reductions in naval appropriations are even more gratify- 
mg than those inthe ‘Military Establishment. The total naval 
appropriations, exclusive of permanents, for 1922 are '$418,- 
180,960.87. Those ‘for 1923 are $294\336,577, a reduction of 
'$118,844,383.87. This result is directly due to the conclusions 
reached ‘by the Conference on ‘the Limitation of Armament. 
The initiative of ‘President Harding in calling the conference 
and the success of its deliberations under the ‘presiding direc- 
tion of Secretary Hughes have made possible great economies 
in naval budgets of the world, and in future years ‘will relieve 
humanity from the burden of providing billions of dollars of 
taxation to defray the cost of naval armaments. 

The following ‘table shows the naval appropriations and 
personnel for the fiscal years 1920 to 1923, inclusive: 

Naval fp ng gh BKalisted personnel. 
Fiscal year 1920, $623,678,230 
Fiscal year 1921, $497,900.05 
Fiscal year 1922, } 
Fiscal year 1923, $294, 336, 577 

The eombined military and naval appropriations for 1922 
are $768,888,499.22. The combined amounts for the two services 
for 1923 are $550,747.746.67. The combined reduction for 1923 
under 1922 is $213,140,752.55. 

The appropriations for the Shipping Board for the fiscal year 
1923 aggregate $100,459,000, The appropriations for the ‘fiscal 
year 1922 are $73,959,000. While 'the:amount for 1923 shows an 
apparent increase of $26,500,000, it must be recalled ‘that in- 
cluded in the 1923 appropriations.is the sum of $50,000,000 for 
the payment of back claims for construction and requisition of 
vessels incurred during and immetliately following the ‘war, 
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period,. These. are inherited, obligations; and. must be: paid. 
With this sum. eliminated, the Shipping, Board. appropriations 
show: @ reduction. of $23,500,000.. 

Special. appropriations, have been, made, for a number of ex- 
traordinary. purposes, fox the. next. fiscal yeax.. The, sum, of 
$1,240,000-is carried to, enable. the Children’s, Buxeau, to: adminis- 
ter the act providing for the. welfare and hygiene: ef maternity 
and acreage An appropriation. of. $500,000. has been. specially 
granted to the Department of Justice te enable, the Attorney 
General oo institute a vigoreus; prosecution. of the perpetrators 
of war frauds against the Government,. An Se can ann of 
$12,000,000,.and authority to obligate to, the.extent of $5,000 
additional, has been allowed to the Veterans’ Bureau to —_ 
more adequate hospital facilities for veterans of the World 
War suffering from tuberculosis and. nervous. diseases. The 
sum of $50,000,000 has been authorized for the construction of 
roads for the year 1923, with special direction to. the Secretary 
of Agriculture to apportion that amount among the, States and 
to approve projects under his apportionment. A further au- 
thorization of $71,500,000 has, been. made for, the year 1924 and 
$81,500,000 for the year 1925. Additional funds have been 
granted’ to the Department of Commerce to permit of the ex- 
tension of the splendid work being done by the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce in assisting American. industries 
to find and, develop foreign markets for our products, 

For the information of those who may. desire to, visualize. by. 
large groups the principal objects of appropriation for the fiscal 
years 1922 and 1923 in comparative array, I shall insert the 
following table: 


General classificatio 


wiationa for 1982 and) 1923, arranged to 
show the 1 


lasted arge objects of euprapsietion. 


1922 


$975, 000, 000: 00 
387, 942, 200, 00 
408; 166, 732.00: 

000.00 
270, 978, S01. 00 | 


on the publie debt 
Si fund, and. other 
es of the public 
, compen: 


' 4, 066, 316, 366, 74 
1 Include amounts under permanent and indefinite cairatitions. 


The Congress, expressing its will through the Commaittees. on 
Appropriations of the Senate and House, has made a vigorous 
and successful effort to. stamp, out the practice of supplying 
deficiency appropriations not warranted by law. The stringent 
provisions of the antideficieney act of 1906 must be lived up to: 
No greater menace to a careful, balancing of the budget exists 
than the belief on the part of administrative officers that they 
may use their funds ad libitum and expect Congress to ratify 
their willful disregard of the law by supplying additional 
moneys. 

The. criticism. has been made that the apprepriations made in 
deficiency, acts during the past year are abnormally large and 
are due to reductions made in, the estimates in previeus: years. 
An analysis of the deficiency apprepriations shows that the 
allegation is. unfounded and reveals the fact that what may 
properly be termed deficiencies on a percentage basis are normal 
compared to. those carried in. years prior te the war. The total 
of appropriations carried in deficiency acts for the fiseab year 
1922 and prier years. amounts. to $382,760,88455. The follow- 
ing table gives a detailed classification of these amounts by 
purposes of appropriations: 


Total for 1922 and prior years-...-_-.---..-._... $332, 760; 884. 55 
Less Postal Service payable from postal revenues... 8; 003, 431.14 


324, T57, 453. 41 
_————— —————_——_—} 


Veterans’ Bureau, medical and hospital service and 
nionine ie  Sepin 158, 998, 112. 00 


48, 500, 000. 00 
78, 647, 500. 00 


losses in operations 
internal revenue taxes erroneously col- 
income and profits taxes) 

out new laws or treaties effective 
ar annual apprepriations, been 


ane claims. allowed. by the 


Refunding tute 


ary to Fan ew 
the regu 


11, 980, 532. 11 
13, 498, 323. 81 
13, 137, 985. 49 
$24, 757, 453. 41 


Jedenadin , court awar 
General. Accounting O 

All. other amounts, the bulk of which may properly 
Da. termed, * GOReiOM COR.” aie 0 cwcsmactasindcememmnmemnanas 
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BUDGET BSTIMATES. REDUCED, 

The, total, of the Budget estimates, submitted. by the President 
in December, 1921, for the fiseal yeas: 1923, amount. to. $3,809,- 
224,159.53. The supplemental Budget estimates for that fiscal 
year submitted by. him, from. time to. time, during: the session ag- 
gregated $110,334,269,97. The aggregate of the estimates for 
the: year 1923 considered by: the Congress, amounted, to $3,919,- 
558,429.50, Against. this sum the Congress; has. appropriated 
$3,747,035,382.64. The net, reduction. in the Budget estimates 
for 1923 is $172,523,046.86. I shall incorporate as a part of 
my remarks;a comparison of Budget estimates: with the appro- 
priations for the. fiscal year 1923. (See Table II.) 

The largest single reduction in: these. estimates is the cut of 
$136,044,818.13 in the Naval Ustablishment, It should be 
stated, however, that the naval figures were prepared and sub- 
mitted to Congress prior to the conclusions reached by the 
Conference on the Limitation of Armament, 

The reduction in the estimates for military activities of the 
War Department amounts to $54,365,449.02. This, difference is 
accountable almost wholly by the difference in the size of the 
Army requested by the Executive and the size which, Congress 
has provided. The Budget estimates called for 13,000 officers 
and 150,000 men, and the appropriations provide for 12,000 offi- 
eers and 125,000 men. 

Twe large items have been added in the appropriations by 
Congress which are not supported by Budget estimates. The 
amount for river and harber maintenance was increased above 
the Budget estimate by $15,180,401, and an appropriation of 
$7,500,000. was made for continuing work already begun by the 
Government at Musele Shoals, Ala. The amount for the addi- 
tional compensation—$240 per annum—while showing as an 
increase in the Budget estimates is. only technically such. It 
has. since its inception. in 1918 been initiated: by the Congress, and 
the executive departments have. not. included. it in: their budgets; 

The supplemental and deficiency Budget estimates. submitted 
to Congress. from. July 20; 1921, to Jume 30,, 1922, for the fiscal 
year 1922 amd. prior years amount to $472,410,129.96. The 
amount of the supplemental and deficiency: appropriations for 
the fiscal year 1922. and, prior fiseal years carried im the. four 
deficiency acts under which these estimates, were. — 
amount, to. $832,760,884.55. The reduction made by the Con- 
gress. in these estimates is $139,649,245.41. (See Table ILI.) 

The total of reductions in the. 1923 Budget. estimates of $172,- 
523,046.86. added to the feregeing reduction, of $139,649,245.41 
makes a combined reduction, of $312,172;292.27, or a decrease of 
approximately 7 per cent in the tetal amount requested. 

The reductions effected. by Congress in the Budget estimates 
can not in anywise be construed, as. a reflection upon, the: Budget 
system. When we consider the tremendous, decreases made by 
€engress in the estimates ef appropriations. submitted by the 
prior Democratic administration there. is: ample cause for con- 
gratulation upon the narrowed maxgin: at this session, between. 
executive proposal and. congressional grant. We. must remem- 
ber, too, that the Budget estimates. just. passed: upon by Congress 
were prepared in the first few months after the creation of the 
Budget Bureaa. 

It must be kept in mind in connection with the consideration 
by Congress of the Budget estimates. and the supplemental and 
deficiency Budget, estimates that it has. been the policy of the 
Committee on. Appropriations te. regard them as.a maximum 
proposal, the total of which should not be exceeded. This policy 
the committee has adhered to. The responsibility for the 
appropriation of public money under the Constitution rests 
with the Congress. It can not surrender that. duty and main- 
tain its representative capacity and the accompanying duty of 
answering to its constituencies, 

REDUCTIONS IN ACTUAL, BXPRNDITURES AND PUBLIC DEBT. 

The reductions: in actual expenditures of the Government are 
the best evidence: of the return te a normal state of Government 
finances. The expenditures for the fiseal year 1919, whieh was 
the fiscal year in which the armistice was signed, covering the 
ordinary expenses of the Government and excluding public-debt 
retirements, were $18,514,879,955.03. The expenditures for the 
fiseal years 1920, 1921, and 1922 (exclusive of public-debt ex- 
penditures chargeable to ordinary receipts), on a comparable 
basis, are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1920 $6, 403, 343, 841. 21 
Fiscal year 1921 5, 11 15, 927, 689. 30 
Piseal year 1922 8T2, 607, 899. 84 

These figures show a reduction for 1922 under 1920 of 
$3,030,735,941.37. They show a reduction for 1922 under 1921 
of $1,743,319,789.46. 

The fiscal year just closed, which is the. first full fiscal year 
of Government business under the operation of the Budget 
system and’ the first full fiscal year since President Harding 
has been in office, has been most successful, The ordinary 
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receipts for the year amounted to $4,109,104,150.94. The total 
expenditures, including public-debt items, chargeable against 
ordinary receipts were $3,795,302,499.84. 

The surplus for the year is $313,801,651.10 against an esti- 
mated deficit last December for the same period of $24,468,703. 
The total gross debt of the Government on June 30, 1921, the 
beginning of the fiscal year just closed, was $23,977,450,552.54. 
The total gross debt on June 30, 1922, one year later, was 
$22.963,381,708.81. The reduction in the debt during the year 
amounts to $1,014,068,844.23. 

The total gross debt of the United States on May 381, 1919, 
was $25,916,874,096.88. The total gross debt on June 30, 1922, 
as heretofore stated, was $22,963,381,708.31. The reduction dur- 
ing this period amounts to $2,953,492,388.52. 

REDUCTIONS IN TAXES. 

The reductions in appropriations and consequent reductions 
in expenditures during the past few years have made possible 
a most gratifying reduction in taxes. The amount of the re- 
duction for the calendar year 1921 is approximately $80,000,000, 
and the relief to taxpayers for the calendar year 1922 is esti- 
mated to be not less than $850,000,000. 

REDUCTION IN NUMBER OF GOVERNMENT BMPLOYEBS. 

The total number of Government employees in the classified 
civil service, both in and outside of the District of Columbia, 
aggregated 691,116 on July 31, 1920, the beginning of the first 
fiscal year for which the Republican Congress made appropria- 
tions. That number was reduced to 597,482 on July 31, 1921, 
and further reduced to 568,390 on December 31, 1921, which is 
the latest date for which figures are available. The total de- 
crease from July 81, 1920, to December 81, 1921, is 122,726. 

CENTRALIZED AUDIT OF EXPENDITURBS. 

The Budget act approved June 10, 1921, provided for the aboli- 
tion of the six separate auditing bureaus in the Treasury De- 
partment and created in their place the General Accounting 
Office, a separate and independent unit of Government organiza- 
tien to centralize all auditing work and to prescribe forms for 
the keeping of Government accounts. To secure independence of 
action the Comptroller General is appointed for a term of 15 
years, is ineligible for reappointment, and may be removed at 
any time by joint resolution of Congress after notice and hear- 
ing, when in the judgment of Congress he has become perma- 
nently incapacitated, or has been inefficient, or guilty of neglect 
of duty, or of malfeasance in office, or of any felony or conduct 
involving moral turpitude, and for no other cause or in no other 
manner, except by impeachment. 

Commencing on July 1, 1922, the accounts of all departments 
and establishments of the Government will be kept in accord- 
ance with a new classification of objects of expenditure, as pre- 
scribed by the General Accounting Office, for the purpose of 
obtaining uniformity in administrative appropriation and fund 
accounting and in the analysis of governmental expenditures for 
the information of the President, the Congress, and such agen- 
cies of the Government as are required to deal with expendi- 

ures. 
. PRELIMINARY ESTIMATES OF BXPENDITURES FOR 1923. 

The preliminary estimates of expenditures for the fiscal year 
1928 as submitted by the spending departments aggregate $3,771,- 
000,000, while the preliminary estimates of receipts total $3,073,- 
000,000, an indieated deficit of $697,000,000. This figure would be 
more impressive if the record of the fiscal year 1922 were not so 
freshly in mind. The preliminary estimates of expenditure for 
that year aggregated $759,000,000 more than the amounts that 
had actually been expended when the year closed. I feel certain 
that the President, supported by the administrative officers, will 
be able materially to reduce this anticipated deficit. It must 
be remembered in this connection that the fiscal year just closed 
showed a surplus of over $300,000,000. It should also be remem- 
bered in connection with the estimated expenditures for next 
year that there is included $330,000,000 for reduction in the 


principal of the public debt to be paid from ordinary receipts 
and $284,000,000 on account of past railroad debts, which should 
be deducted in arriving at any estimated figure of deficit at- 
tributable to the ordinary running expenses of the Government, 
These two figures alone are nearly equivalent to the estimated 
deficit. The meeting of all administrative officials of the Gov- 
ernment at the call of the President on July 11 last to consider 
the financial problems of the fiscal year 1928 will have a most 
beneficial result, and when the year shall have ended its record 
will be as gratifying as that of 1922. 
NORMAL BASIS REACHED. 

The expressed policy of the Republican Party with respect to 
Government finances has been a return to normal conditions. 
Captious comparisons of the appropriations for the fiscal year 
1923 with appropriations for years just prior to the war are 
frequently attempted in depreciation of the splendid record 
made by the Republican Party in lowering the expenses of gov- 
ernment. When these charges are brought forward it should 
be remembered that the bulk of the 1923 appropriations con- 
sists of items not in existence in the years immediately preced- 
ing the war or so largely increased because of the war as to be 
incomparable with pre-wag years. A complete comparison of 
the present post-war year with any pre-war year is manifestly 
unfair unless all of the changed economic and political factors 
are adapted to each period. Nowhere in the United States or 
abroad are living costs or other economic conditions what they 
were prior to the war. They never will be in the near future. 
It is unreasonable to insist that the Government expenses can 
be brought down precisely to the figures of a period in the past. 
’ The real test has been met for comparative purposes if pres- 
efit appropriations are as low as can be consistently made, 
considering the changed economic and political situation of the 
country as compared with its situation in the pre-war year. 
This has been done most satisfactorily. Any comparison of 
1923 with a pre-war year must take into consideration these 
facts arising from war conditions: The interest on the public 
debt has increased from $23,000,000 annually to $975,000,000; 
the sinking fund and other public-debt retirement funds have 
increased from $60,000,000 to $369,000,000; appropriations for 
pensions have increased from $158,000,000 to $252,000,000; ap- 
propriations for the Veterans’ Bureau to provide compensation, 
vocational training, and medical and hospital relief to veterans 
of the World War amount to $418,000,000, against nothing be- 
fore the war; the appropriation of $100,000,000 for the Ship- 
ping Board is directly due to the war and the chaotic situation 
in shipping affairs taken over by the present administration on 
March 4, 1921; the appropriations for the Postal Service have 
necessarily increased from $324,000,000 to $565,000,000; the en- 
tire Internal Revenue Service prior to the war cost about 
$4,000,000, as against $60,000,000 for the next year, including 
prohibition enforcement. 

The Army, while reduced to a pre-war basis of personnel, re- 
quires increased appropriations on account of increased pay, 
transportation, and costs of food and other supplies as com- 
pared with the pre-war period. The Navy appropriations are 
somewhat larger than the pre-war figures, due to the enlarged 
size of the fleet and consequent increase in the personnel. 

The Republican Party has made good in its policy of retrench- 
ment and financial reform. It has established an effective 
Budget system. It promised a reduction in the cost of govern- 
ment and a reduction in taxation, Both have been effected. 
The public debt has also been reduced, While other nations are 
Struggling with overwhelming public debts that in some cases 
are as great or greater than their national wealth and are 
crying for relief from the taxes caused by deficits in their 
budgets, the United States has reduced taxation, achieved a 
surplus in the fiscal year just closed, and is effecting a gradual 
reduction in the public debt out of current receipts. Such a 
record is deserving of and will receive the approbation of the 
American people. 


= TABLE I.—Comparison of Appropriations, Fiscal Years 1922 and 1923. 
{Amounts carried for each of these fiscal years in the regular annual appropriation acts, deficiency appropriation acts, special acts, and amounts estimated under permanent 


Department or establishment. 


Legislative (Congress): 
EE ME ids nannh a binnd eben Sness opm obs outer secplihsonecds oebab dnkmkinb aah 
Permanent and indefinite 


and indefinite appropriations.} 


‘ : ' Decrease (—) or in- 
Anpeapriations, fiscal | Pe eae fiscal | erease (+) 1923 com- 


pared with 1922. 


es sid aaa ad | ‘ wale $12, 788, 324.95 | 
800. 00 800. 00 


18, 248, 047, 06 | 12, 789, 124. 95 | —5, 458, 922. LI 


} This decrease is due largely to the transfer of appropriations for printing and binding to the various departmental! bills for 1923. Departmen tal appropriations fot 


printing and binding tor the fiscal year 1922 are carried under ‘‘Legislative.”” 
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TaBLe 1.—Comparison of Appropriations, Fiscal Years 1922 and 1923—Continued. 


| Appropriations, fiscal | Appropriations, fiseal | Decrease (—) or ‘n+ 
year 


Department or establishment. crease (+) 1923 com- 


year 1922. 1923. pared with 1922. 


} 
| 
sinclair cl i 
Executive office and independent offices: | 
Regular. annual— 
PEE MMU 05 coc ctnacccsaasescces bnanteencaserpnpabesabacesssechaccasiusebasbabeces } 


$73, 959, 000. 00 1 $100, 459, 000. 00 


Ss 

Veterans’ Bureau * adit 

Executive and other independent offices..............++. aceccctudeer seven dededevqoose) 
i 


EE ee Rema c er esescceseee ses ereseeeteseterereseeroeres= 


408, 166, 732. 00. 
16, 721, 325. 00 


498, $47, 057. 00. 


418, 063, 843. 45 
3 18) 115, 928 00 


536,638, 771.45 


+37, 791, 714. 45 


6, 017, 000. 00 
542,055, 771245 


Permanent-and indefinite 5, 523, 000. 00 
504, 370, 057. 00 | 


State Department: | 


+494, 000. 00 


Regular annual # 16, 741, 346. 09 10, 443, 488. 16 | 


Permanent and indefinite 106, 000. 00 106, 000. 00 
16, 347, 346. 09 | 10, 549; 488. 16 6297) 857/23 


145, 352) 179. 65 118, 835, 308. 81 
1, 304, 609, 200. 00 1, 375,896, 910.63 


— 26, 516, 870. 84 
—19, 212, 289. 37 
1, 539, 961, 379. 65 1, 494, 232, 219, 44 —45, 729, 160. 21 


War Department: 
Mili activities— 
Regular annual 
Permanent and indefinite 


Total, military activities 


Nonmilitary activities— : 
annual ° 
III id hatin Coin oe na Dheden ce staecucaatnansedehane ecacubueweda 


Total nonmilitary activities .........cccccsccceccccecccccccces SiReeReS cabew echt educecncs! 


Total, War Department: 
R ar annual 


350, 707, 588.35 
2, 172, 300. 00 


352; 879; 838. 35 


42, 633, 010. 66. 
8, 324, 600. 00 


393, 345, 549. 01 
10, 496, 900. 00 


403, 842, 449. 01 


50, 962, 610. 66 


256; 411, 169.67 
1, 265, 000. 00 


257,676, 10967 | 
£68, 753, 323/00 
6, 521, 300. 00 
. 75,274,623, 00 | 
325, 164; 492. 67 
7; 786, 300, 00 
332, 950, 792. 67 | 


— 94, 296, 368. 68 
907, 300. 00 


~95, 203, 668.68 
+-26;115,312. 34 

—1, 803, 300. 00 
+24, 312, 012.34 
68,181, 055. 34 

‘+ 710, 600. 00 
—70, 891, 656, 34 


Navy Department: 
oe annual 413, 180, 960. 87 294, 336, 577. 00 — 148, $44, 383. 87 

2 ? 
Permanent and indefinite................... mnnnininmeimennananne: on ae | 13, 197, 696. 00 3, 433, 672. 00 —9, 764, 024. 00 


Ms Bi RE BRN, << sth yb bcd ua ek ack Ste belada tec ence eset Ritah ce lik< sacs je 426, 378, 656. 87 | 20 A — 128)608,407. 37 
——————SSS=|_ eee 


Interior Department: | 
Regular annual— 
Os Sci coc ceccu cBucuncccccsvevccssctesgecececes cccccccccccccesccecceccccceswecccecs | 
Interior Department proper .............. sock Pyeticee Mliededcc cncéb cues Hihbieqitibeecuceceas 


265, 000, 000, 00 


— 13,000, 000.00 
49, 559, 305. 13 


—3, 994, 196. 46 


—16, 994, 196. 46 
—3, 010, 600. 00 


—20; 004, 796/46 
14,912, 064. 50 


314, 559, 305. 13 | 
30, 573, 500. 00 | 


345, 132, 805. 13 | 
579, 976, $51. 00 | 


Agricultural Department: | 


Total 
Permanent and indefinite... ...........ccc.csesesesecees ORR edecccceceecaseccbdcesvcccccccoes | 


Post Office Department (payable from postal revenues), regularannual (only)............... wane 


Tr bans sed ccccncbudevneccaweubencelsdscodsstdbécgocsmuscdbeudd cbudeacene coves 6 39, 527, 434. 00 
Roads, construction of 7 80, 000, 000. 00 
PORRIR GE BIN tive « 0. 8s ik s dade Oeikn erin 0 0c catibactbeadhedsceece 11, 750, 000. 00 


131, 277, 434. 00 | 
Commerce, Department of: | 


I  cadecheakée+dsdecdeessees= > dakseedsausionthhes seats Sheddapccuceveneccoqccccses 17, 394, 859. 00 
SPPUNOTIS GiNer MEER is . cc crwwaweds yosscccccet sdb esdocbstcccvcnccoveredivocs Svecceeseces 3, 000. 00 


—2, 508, 261. 00 
—70,,000, 000. 69 
+500, 000. 00 
ee ee ee ee ita 59, 179, 173. 00 | —72, 098, 261.00 
18, 743, 245.00 
3,000.00 


17, 397, 859. 00 | 
5, 798, 196. 50 | 


18, 746, 245. 00 | 
# 6,916, 920. 00 | +1, 148, 723.50 


—————————— 


Labor, Department of, regular annual (only)....... Cudsicdccccs Bei seavséounn Seveveds eee 


Department of Justice, and the judiciary: 
EE I ncnincbssacdnctonscdtitahedseinn pan nbeindndnsctdadatasasiectashdnapngngascoccos 


17, 851; 221. 00 
Permanent and indefinite.......... bain es eecieaine > so tuin Mig ek pale Gencossasanus ene ii dntdereimtaind 


16, 938, 667. 67 
¥ 175, 500. 00 | 


17, 114, 167. 67 | 


+912, 553. 33 
— 175, 500. 00 
yi | Secccsdescoece 6aceeae Sdeccensce ehiscese edtvdsveus “ipeseveuee edeceecane +787 053.33 


District of Columbia: 
Regular annual 


17,851, 221. 00 * 


23,463, 675, 72 
1, 380, 600.00 


24, $44,275.72 | 


22, 841, 609, 80 
1, 624, 600.00 


24, 466, 200. 80. | 


—622, 065. 92 
+ 244,000. 00 
UNE. SOE i cdbkvs cpdhudtiesteedi Gacaas West yoeel écomek Stlsitaes i didisalevcewnn | —878, 065. 92 

1$50,000,000 of this sum is for the payment of construction and other claims. 

2 The appropriations for the Veterans’ Bureau include for hospital construction $18,600,000 for 1922 and $12,000,600 for 1923. 

§ This sum includes $1,500,000 for the purchase of land in the District of Columbia on which are situated temporary Government office buildings. 

4 This sum includes $5,000,000 for treaty Boe nee to Colombia and $1,000,000 for Government building and exhibits at the exposition at Rio de Janeiro. 

_ § This sum —— = increase of $27,815,661 for rivers and harbors over amount appropriated for 1922 and $7,500,000 for Muscle Shoals development for which neappro- 

priation was made for L 

’ This sum includes $2,000,000 and $1,500,000, respectively, for pont gout loans to‘farmers of the drought stricken areas of the Northwest for the crops of 1921 and 1922. 

? These.amounts were appropriated in the Federal highway act.of Nov. 9,1921. Por 1923 the Secretary of Agriculture is aathorized to apportion the sum of $50,000,000 
among the several States and to approve Ae under such apportionments. The Post Office appropriation act which authorized the foregoing $50,000,000 also authorized 
the sum of $71,500,000 for the year and $81,500,000 for the bape! 8 1925. 

8 This sum includes $1,240,000 to carry out the Sa of the act ting to the welfare and hygiene of maternity and er. 

* Appropriations for this purpose are changed a permanent basis for 1922 to-an annual basis for 1923 and are inclyded in the regular annual act 
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TABLE I.—Comparison of Appropriations, Fiscal Years 1922 and 1923—- Continued. 


Department or establishment. 


Increased compensation ($240 per annum) 
Miscellaneous (unclassified) 


o-_ total: ie 
egular ann’ 
Permanent and indefinite. 
Inereased compensation 
Miscellaneous (unclassified) .........-+-.+sse+++ 


Grand total 


Pees eenceeeesesees eee eee eeeseeneeeeeeeees . 


Less Post Office (payable from postal revenues)...... ih Faddbesccncésepssoneedbesenepensanecs pen 


Total, exclusive of Post Office 


1 The appropriation for 1922 for additional 
the actual cost for 1922 will be approximately $41, 


Appropriations, fiscal | Appropriations, fiscal 
year 1922. - year 1923. 


Ree ee eeeeeeeeeceeesee 


4,066, 316, 
579, 976, 


3, 486, 339, 


| 


j 


$38, 735, 173. 00 | 


366. 74 
851. 00 


515. 74 


saan was an indefinite amount and was estimated in the Budget at $35,000,000. Recent figures of expenditures show 
,000. The specific appropriation of $38,735,173 for 1922 is therefore $3,064,827 under the estimated expenditures for 1922. 


TABLE I1.—Comparison of Estimates and Appropriations, Fiscal Year 1923. 


Amounts carried for fiscal year 1923 in regular annual appropriation acts, deficieney anpeopriation acts, special acts, and amounts estimated under permanent and indefinite 
appropriations. 


Department or establishment. 


tive (C ): 
Legisla ao nme 


State Department: 


Budget estimates 
submitted Dec. 
5, 1921. 


$17, 232, 655.95 
"$00.00 


Regular annual..... Be eae a ed lib abbeibik soca Coxteeanniin 
Permanent and indefinite............... se dubudekesswoees ébssedebbuviensec 


Treasury Department: 
Regular annual 
Permanent and indefinite 


War Department: 
Military activities— 
Regular annual 
Permanent and indefinite 


Total, military activities 


Nonmilitary activities— 
Regular annual 
Permanent and indefinite 


ET EDUEEEEN . a cc ccockbscescscccustescopacesodsancces 


Total, War Department— 
Regular annual 
Permanent and indefinite................. éucoven cpwebesusues 


Navy Department: 
Regular annual 
Permanent and indefinite 


Interior Department— 
Regular annual— 
anh aahbSevebodcboccesése cvccnsccessescdvbeesctdiccassivaaabeel 
Interior Department proper . 
Permanent and indefinite 


Post Office Department (payable from postal revenues), regular annual (only). 


Agricultural Department: 
Regular annua! 
Roads, construction of 
Permanent and indefinite . 


Total 


10, 580, 901. 16 


1, 375, 396, 910. 63 


130, 607, 787. 19 | 


Supplemental 
Budget estimates} Total Budget 


submitted Dec. 


| 5, 1921, toJune 30, 
1922. 


1, 298, 570. 00 


1, 298,570. 00 


321, 072.00 


Appropriations, 

c 1923, regular an- 

estimates fiscal | nual and perma- 
year 1923. nent and 
indefinite. 


\ $17, 237, 655. 95 
800. 00 


, 17, 238, 455.95 12, 789, 124. 95 


418, 033, 843. 45 
2 18, 115, 928.00 


536, 638, 771. 45 
6, 017, 000. 00 


10, 901, 973. 16 


| 
| 
"| 
| 181, 905, 357: 19 
| 1,375,396, 910. 63 


| 1,607,303, 237.82 | 1,494, 232, 219. 44 | 





46, 512, 408. 00 
6,521, 300. 00 


355, 886, 117. 47 
00 


’ ’ 


4 422, 518, 695. 13 
3, 433, 672. 00 





252, 
46,21 
27 


34, 610, 668. 00 





1 Estimates for the legislative include printing and binding allotments for the various de 
corre ion bills these sums were distributed to the various departmental bills. This reduction, therefore, is due in the main to this transfer. 


his sum includes $1,500,000 for the purchase of land for temporary office eee 
lation of $15,180,401 for rivers and harbors in 


® This net increase is due to the appro 
for Muscle Shoals development not included in the Budzet. 


309, 373, 709.47 | 
1, 265,000.00 | 


53,033, 708.00 


425, 952, 367. 13 


325, 781, 332. 00 


| 579, 650,066.00 


{ 


1, 402, 909. 22 


i 


| 3, 218, 909. 22 
| 


7, 862, 


4,27 


| 1,816, 000.00 


700.00 


668, 049. 30 
4,347.00 
1, 153, 200, 00 


1, 153, 200. 00 
So 


310, 776, 618. 69 256, 411, 169. 67 
1, 265, 000. 00 1, 265, 000. 00 


312,041, 618.69 | 257,676, 169. 67 


48, 328, 408. 00 68, 753, 323.00 
6, 521, 300. 00 6, 521, 300. 00 


54, 849,708.00 | 75, 274,623.00 
359, 105,026.69 | | 325, 164, 492, 67 
7,786, 300. 00 786, 300.00 

366, 891, 326. 69 332, 950, 792. 67 


430, 381,395. 13 


294, 336, 577.00 
3, 433, 672. 00 


3, 433, 672. 00 | 
297,770, 249.00 








252, 000,000.00 
46, 886, 481. 30 
27’ 562, 900. 00 

| 326, 449, 381. 30 | 

| ” 583, 924, 413. 00 


— 


325, 128,008.67 | 


36, 929, 173. 00 
10, 000, 000. 00 
12) 250, 000. 00 


59, 179, 173. 00 





-| 12, 250, 000. 00 
| 48,013, 868. 00 | 


and was not estimated in the Budget. 
excess of the estimates submitted by the Budget, and the appropriation of $7,500,000 


‘The Navy estimates were prepared and submitted to Congress prior to the conclusion of the Conference on Limitation of Armament. 
§ This net increase is due to the appropriation of $360,000 for congressional seed distribution and $100,000 for eradication of citrus canker not included in the Budget. The 


sum of $800,000 for printing and binding was estimated under legislative. 


(See note 3.) 


* This sum was appropriated for forest roads and trails in the Federal highway act of November 9, 1921, and was not estimated in the Budget. 


JUNE 


Decrease 
crease (+) 1923 com- 
pared with 1922. 


—319, 280, 984. 1 


565,064, 786.50 | —18, 859, 626. 50 


30), 


(—) or in- 


1 +$3, 735, 173. 00 
842. 04 


? 

—289 

28 
+ 


254, 301 
635, 013 
735, 173. 


’ 
? 


, “ 
y a 
'y 1 UL 


—14; 912; 064. 50 
—304, 368, 919. 60 


Increase (+) or 

decrease (—) ap- 

propriations com- 
pared with 
estimates. 


"4,449, 331. 00 


—42, 500.00 
—4, 975, 001. 50 
+374, 77.00 


—54, 365, 449.02 


3 +20, 424, 915.00 


6 +-1, 165, 305, 00 
6 +10, 000, 000. 00 


+11, 165, 305. 00 


ments as submitted under the Government Printing Office. In preparing 
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TABLE II.—Comparison of Estimates and Appropriations, Fiscal Year 1923—Continued. 


pplemental 
Budget estimates | Budget estimates 
eee Dec. 


Department or establishment. 


Regular annual... ..............sceeees eeees 
Permanent and indefinite............... sine chapannth spdseeséne igehnnodes 


WORM Bae ica diacbeitensdceseveste uate tlela eg ae 
Labor, Department of, regular annual (only)...... ebbeibscciae <ngeboondeen 
Department of Justice and Judiciary, regular annual (only) 
District of Columbia: 


Regular annual 
Permanent and indefinite 


Increased compensation ($240 per annum) 


Grand total: 
lar annual 
Permanent and indefimte 
Increased compensation 


* This sum was not estimated in the Budget. 


$20, 672, 325, 25 
3,000. 00 

20, 675, 326. 25 | 
6, 564, 632, 00 | 
18, 219, 146. 00 | 
26, 886, 866. 75 | 
1, 624, 600. 00 | 
28, 511, 466.75 | 


| 
Appropriations, | Increase (+) or 
Total Budget | 1923, regular an- | decrease (—) ap- 
estimates fiscal | nual’'an perma- | propriations com- 
year 1923 nent and pared with 
estimates 


Su 


submitted Dec. 
5, 1921, to une 30, | 
1922. 


$673,169.50 | $21,345,495.75 | $18,743,245.00 | —$2, 602, 250. 75 
3,000. 00 3,000. 00 


, 


673, 169. 50 | 21, 348, 496.75 | 18, 746, 245.00 |  —2, 602, 250.75 
1,240,000.00 | 7, 804,632.00 | 6, 916,920.00 |  —887, 712. 00 
539, 000. 00 | 18, 758, 146.00 17, 851,221.00} —906, 925.00 
eRe need mee, “eee eee 
28, 186,306.75 | 22, 841, 609. 80 
1, 624, 600. 00 1, 624” 600. 00 
29, 810,906.75 | 24,466,208. 80 | —5, 344, 696. 95 


38, 735, 173.00 | ® +38, 735, 173. 00 


—5, 344, 696. 95 


1, 299, 440. 00 | 


2,274, 119, 027. 01 
1, 434, 181, 182. 63 
38, 735, 173. 00 


110, 334, 269.97 | 3,919, 3, 747, 035, 382. 64 
4, 274, 347. 00 . 565, 064, 786. 50 


106, 059, 922, 97 | 3,335,634, 016. 50 | 3, 181, 970, 596. 14 


—211, 258, 219, 86 


—172, 523, 046. 88 
— 18, 859, 626. 50 





TABLE II.—Comparison of Budget estimates and appropriations, supplemental and deficiency, fiseal year 1922 and prior fiscal years. 
(Amounts considered and appropriated in deficiency appropriation acts approved Aug. 24, 1921, Dec. 15, 1921, Mar. 20, 1922, and July 1, 1922.) 


Supplemental and deficiency Budget estimates submitted to 
Supplemental and deficiency appropriations for the fiscal year 1 


Reduction in estimates for the fiscal year 1922 and prior fiscal years............. 


ess from July 20, 1921, to June 30, 1922, for the fiscal year 1922 and prior fiscal years 
and prior fiscal years carried in the deficiency acts enumerated above 


Cb Cee acccvcccwcececcscccedececeeccdcesueccscccuceececccosceccoesess 139, 649, 245. 41 


$472, 410, 129. 96 
332, 760, 884. 55 


TABLE IV.—Recapitulation of comparisons of Budget estimates and appropriations. 


Net reduction in Budget estimates for the fiscal year 1923 as per Table II 


Reduction in Budget estimates for the fiscal year 1922 and prior fiscal years as per Table IIT 


Total net reduction. 


The statement referred to is here printed in full as follows: 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, the question upper- 
most in the mind of the average tax-paying citizen of to-day 
is what is it costing to run the Government and has the heavy 
burden of expenditures for the routine operations of the Gov- 
ernment, which was necessarily imposed during and immediately 
following the war, been reduced to that extent which he had 
the right to expect for the fiscal year 1923—the fourth since 
the war came to a close. The passage of the regular annual 
appropriation bills for the fiscal year 1923 makes it possible 
to arrive at a more definite conclusion, although it should be 
emphasized here that the sums carried in these bills by no 
means represent the entire amount which will be appropriated 
for 1923. There will undoubtedly be deficiency appropriations 
during the year as has been the case in all previous years, 
despite the assertion made at the beginning of each year that 
none were contemplated. Then, too, Congress will levy addi- 
tional charges on the Treasury during the year in the creation 
of new activities or the enlargement of those already in exist- 
ence, unless this Congress adopts a radically different policy 
from that which it has followed since it first came into exist- 
ence on March 4, 1921. 

The total appropriations for 1923 up to this time, including 
regular, permanent, indefinite, and miscellaneous, are $3,747,- 
035,382.64. The total ‘appropriations for 1922, including regu- 
lar, permanent, indefinite, miscellaneous, and deficiencies, were 
$4,066,316,366.74. However, nearly $1,500,000,000 of each of these 
two sums represents permanent and indefinite appropriations, 
which includes interest on the public debt, and so forth, and 
which Congress is not called upon to appropriate each fiscal 
year. In order, therefore, to get a picture as to just what sums 
Congress has appropriated, only the regular annual, miscel- 
laneous, and deficiency appropriations should be considered. 

The only true test by which it can be determined whether 
Congress has reduced appropriations and been really economical 
is by a comparison of its appropriations with those made in 
previous years for similar purposes. This test should be applied 
to the appropriations made by this Congress for the fiscal year 
1928 and as carried in the regular annual supply bills with 
the appropriations made by the Congress in the regular annual 
supply bills for 1922. It would be manifestly unfair to com- 
pare the approriations which have been made at the beginning 


XLII——622 


172, 523, 046. 86 
139, 649, 245. 41 


312, 172, 292. 27 


of July for the fiscal year 1923 with the apropriations which 
were made for 1922 at the beginning of that fiscal year and 
including all of the appropriations by way of deficiencies and 
special acts made during the entire year, for it is certain that 
there will be deficiencies and special acts passed during the 
present fiscal year 1923, which has just begun, and which will 
increase the 1923 appropriation. Measured by this test it will 
be found that there has been appropriated for the fiscal year 
1923, $95,872,535.37 more than was appropriated for the fiscal 
year 1922 at the same period of the two fiscal years. The fol- 
lowing table illustrates this fact very clearly, but in this con- 
nection it should be explained that since 1922 the titles of the 
appropriation bills have been changed and appropriations are 
now made under the heads of departments and Government 
establishments, but the results are the same: 


1922—Regular annual supply bills. 
$384, 196, 480. 
574, 057, 552. 
36, 404, 259. 
Arm 328, 013, 529. 8 
Fortifications_._.....-- 8, 038, 017. 
Navy 410, 673, 289. 
Diplomatic and Consular_ 9, 326, 550. 
District of Columbia 19, 412, 412. ¢ 
9, 761, 554. 


110, 348, 018. 7: 
265, 500. 


15, 250, 000. ¢ 


Sundry civil 
Post Office 
Agriculture 


Legislative, executive, and judicial 

Pension 

PETE, OEE ROTOR emg ncn ocean oo nemnmbagiegitene 
Increased compensation 


Oped Meth ctctatgittinbcbicinniinnctinmodinnn 2, 206, 981, 664. 6 
1923—Regular annual supply bills. 


Executive and independent offices 
Post Office 
Agriculture 

War Department 

Navy --- 

State Department 
District ef Columbia_ 
Interior Department_ 
Legislative (Congress) — 
Treasury Department 
Commerce Department 
Labor Department 
Department of Justice 
Increased compensation 


$536, 638, 771. 4! 
565, 064, 786. 5 
36, 929, 173. 
325, 164, 492. 6 

294, 336, 577. 
10, 443, 488. 
22, 841, 609. 5 

297, 565, 108. 6 
12, T88, 324. 95 

118, 835, 308. 
18, 743, 245. 

6, 916, 920. 
17, 851, 221. 
38, 735, 173. 


Grand tetehasieias canta Gal suidids nb a ts 2, 302, 854, 200. 
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It should be stated that the Navy bill for 1923 ‘carries, in addi- 
tion to the direct appropriation, the authority to use unexpended 
balances amounting to $54,000,000 and that at least $60,000,000 
must be appropriated under an act already passed for scrapping 
some of the ships of the Navy. This will make a total of 
$408,336,577 for the Navy for the year 1923. In addition to 
this, the other bills for 1923 carry appropriations for unex- 
pended balances amounting to $286,677,550.24, which does not 
appear in the figures given in the -table. 

The administration’s own figures as to expenditures for 1922 
and 1923 show that it is expected to expend only $24,302,499.84 
less in.1923 than was expended in 1922. The expenditures for 
1922 amounted to $3,795,302,499.84, while the estimated expendi- 
tures for 1923 are $3,771,000,000. This is a startling admission, 
in view of the oft-repeated claims made by General Dawes, the 
head of the Budget Bureau, and widely heralded to the country, 
that he has put into effect business methods which would bring 
about reductions and economy. It conclusively shows that his 
repeated boasts of ‘savings of hundreds of millions of dollars 
were mere paper savings, unsupported by fact and that the 
“ Budget savings’ propaganda with which he flooded the coun- 
try was purely visionary and ethereal. 

The figures given as to appropriations and the admission of 
the administration as to its expenditures for 1923 show a 
lamentable failure on the part of the Republican Congress and 
the administration to reduce and retrench the expenditures of 
the Government. The promises of yesterday were completely 
forgotten in the performances of ‘to-day. This is further em- 
phasized by the fact that the country is one year further re- 
moved from the war and the costs of supplies are less, and 
there should have been a very much larger reduction in ordi- 
nary course, At this rate how long will it take the Government 
to get back to anything like pre-war expenditures? 

It will be informative to compare the regular annual defi- 
ciency and miscellaneous appropriations made for the entire 
year of 1922 with the regular annual appropriations for 1923 
anid the additional deficiency and miscellaneous appropriations 
whi~\ with reasonable certainty will be made during 1923. It 
furnishes further and ‘positive proof that there has been no 
reduction in expenditures, The total appropriations for 1923 
up to this time, the very beginning of the fiscal year amounts 
to $2,302,854,200.01. The total of these appropriations for the 
entire year of 1922, excluding permanent annuals and including 
deficiencies of over $200,000,000 granted during the year, and 
also the various additional appropriations made by Congress 
during the year, amounts to $2,598,500,170.72. The figures in 
detail are as follows: 


Amounts carried for fiscal years 1922 and 023 in the regular annual | 


, appropriation acts, deficiency appropriation acts, and special acts. 











Appropriations 
r 1922. 


Appropriation 
for year 1 





r year 1923,8 
Department or establishment. including defi- { uture deficiency 
eiencies and and special acts 


special acts. tobe added. 














Legislative (Congress) . ......-----++2-s-s02c009 06 88, 
Executive Office and independent offices , 847, 057. 00 536, 638, 771. 45 
State Department. ...........-cecessc0e sod 16, 741, 346. 09 10, 443, 488. 1 
Treasury Department... .......-...-ccceeceeees 145, 352, 179. 65 118, 835, 308. 81 
War Department: — 

Military activities. ..........cccccccscccess 350, 707, 538. 35 256, 411, 169. 67 

Nonmilitary activities. ood 42,638, 010. 66 , 753. 323, 00 
Navy Department.......... 413, 180, 960. 87 294, 336, 577.00 
Interior artment....... 314, 559, 305.13 297, 565, 108. 67 
Post Office Department... ...........6- --| 579,976, 851.00 565, 064, 786.50 
Agricultural Department............scceceees- 39, 527, 434. 00 36, 929, 173.00 
Commerce Department. .............secccesess 17, 394, 859. 20 18, 743, 245. 00 
Labor Department. ..... = 5, 798, 196. 50 6, 916, 920. 00 
Department-of Justice....... 16, 938, 687. 67 17, 851, 221. 00 
District of Columbia.......... : 23; 463, 675. 72 22, 841, 609. 80 
Increased compensation or civilian bonus...... 35, 600, 000. 00 38, 735, 173. 00 
Miscellaneous (unclassified)..............+.+.-- RES PED Vou coctsccctaccoban 
RORGBs 6nng ons Se ntse esha wensss Comerccccccceens 80, 000, 000. 00 | 10, 000, 000. 00 


GR PIEs 60nd bibdadindenenskevennenesee 2, 598, 500, 170, 74 


2, 312, 854, 200. 01 

On the face of these figures there would appear to be a 
reduction in these particular appropriations of $285,645,970.71, 
and if we exclude the reduction in ‘the road’s funds the cut 
becomes only $215,645,970.71. But it must be borne in mind 
that ‘the year 1922 has closed, and the figures given rep- 
resent the total appropriations made for that year, in- 
cluding deficiencies and any and all special acts of Gon- 
gress, whereas the fiscal year of 1923 has just begun. The 
figures given for 1922 include over $200;000,000 by way of 
deficiencies for that year, and it is only fair te figure on a 
similar amount being hereafter appropriated for 1923. There 
has been a.Jaw passed directing the scrapping of some of the 
ships of the Navy and an appropriation must be made this year 








for that purpose. ‘The minimum amount which has been esti- 
mated is $60,000,000, but the chairman of the naval subcom- | 
mittee on appropriations, who is one of the very best informed | 
among the Members of Congress on naval matters, has stated | 
that it will probably cost from $70,000,000 to $75,000,000. In} 
order to be entirely conservative the minimum figures will be 

used, It appears practically certain that the.ship subsidy bill 

will be passed either during this session .or at..the December | 
‘session of Congress, and Mr. Lasker and its warmest advocates j 
admit. that at the lowest estimate $15,000,000 will ‘be paid in 

voyage subsidies during the first year of its operation and | 
$80,000,000 annually thereafter; and in addition there will be! 
enormous tax exemptions to shippers and ‘shipowners and | 
various other aids which will constitute.a charge on the Treas- 

ury. Although it has been conclusively demonstrated by ac- | 
tual citation of figures in the minority report filed that it : 
will cost $75,000,000 or more annually, nevertheless I will 

waive the plain fact and use the figures given by Mr. Lasker | 
for the first year’s voyage subsidies alone. ‘The Ifouse has! 
passed the soldiers’ bonus bill, and there seems to be no ques- 

tion but that the Senate will pass it at this session. It is ad- 

mitted by everyone that the law will require an ‘appropriation 

of at least $77,000,000 during the first year of its. operation, 

The House bas authorized.a loan. to Liberia ‘of $5,000,000, which 

will undoubtedly be concurred in by the Senate. A most con- 

servative estimate of the amount which will be needed for ihigh- 

ways this year, in addition to what is now on hand, is $10,- 

000,000. Several times that sum ‘will probably ‘be needed, for 

$80,000,000 was appropriated in 1922. ‘These sums aggregate 

$367,000,000, which with reasonable certainty can be ‘figured 

as additional appropriations which will be needed for 1923, and 

‘which, when added to the regular annual appropriations for 

1923, make the sum of ‘$2,679/854,200.01, or $81,354,029.29 more 

than the total appropriations for 1922, exclusive of the perma- 

nent and indefinite appropriations for each year, which amounts 

to nearly $1,500,000,000, and if- we exclude from comparison 

the roads’ appropriations this excess becomes $141,354,029.29. 

And let me again say this does not take into account the pos- 
sible passage this year of many bills now pending and which 
are being strongly pressed, some of them having a favorable 
report from the committees having jurisdiction, such as the 
$350,000,000 for western drainage projects, $14,000,000 for the 
purchase of the Cape ‘Cod Canal, and so forth. It should also 
be noted that the appropriation acts for 1923 earry authoriza- 
tions for the use of unexpended balances amounting ‘to $74,- 
677,550.24, which do not appear im the figures above set forth. 
it should also be stated that the ‘figures given for 1922 include 
$5,000,000 ‘for ‘the Colembian treaty, $1,000,000 for the Brazil 
Exposition, and ‘$3,500,000 for seed purchases in certain of the 
Northwest States. Then, too, the figures for 1923 carry $500,000 
which was appropriated during the last year for the prosecu- 
tion of war profiteers and which was also made ‘available for 
use in the year 1923. These sums total $10,000,000, which should 
be taken into consideration in favor of the 1922 appropriations in 
any comparison that may ‘be made between the ‘appropriations | 
made for that year and the year 1923. 

It should also be noted that in the table above set forth the 
principal reductions are °$68;,000,000 in the War Department, 
$128,000,000 in the Navy Department, $70,000,000 ‘for ‘the im- 
provement of highways, and $13,000,000 for the payment of Civil 
War pensions, which was brought about by the reduction of the 
number of pensioners on account of death. This makes’a reduc- 
tion in the appropriation for these four activities of '$279,000,000, 
which in itself practically wipes out the difference in’ the appro- 
priations as given and for which, I submit, Congress can claim 
no credit for economy. If the reduction in amount for the con- 
struction of good reads should serve t6 impede or delay the | 
improvement of our highways, ‘such action will be subject ‘to 
‘criticism. The figures given as to ‘the naval appropriations ‘are 
misleading, in that the naval bill carries an authorization for 
the use of unexpended balances amounting to $54,000,000, which 
makes the total sum actually provided $348,000,000 in round 
numbers. Adding the $60,000,000 for serapping the ‘Navy, ft 
will appear that $408,000,000 is being provided for the Navy, 
this year. 

The ‘same is true as to the Army bill, for it appropriates 
the total amount of this ‘bill ‘for military activities $259,000,000, 
in round numbers. Thus, it will appear that after the disarma- 
ment conference, which was expected to reduce Army and ‘Navy 
expenses, this Congress is providing $411,000,000 for ‘the Navy 
for 1923, when before the war and in 1914 there ‘was appropri- 
ated '$141,450/648; im 1915, '$146493,177; in 1916, $149,/768;000; 
and in 1917, when the big war naval program was under way, 
$815/888,000. This Congress is providing $259,000;000 for purély 
military activities of the War Department for 1923, when before 
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the war and in 1914 there was appropriated $100,584,130.38 ; 
in 1915, $107,644,812.04; in 1916, $109,089,226.14; and in 1917, 
during a part of which the country was actually engaged in the 
war, the appropriation was $294,569,123.67. 

PRESENT APPROPRIATIONS COMPARED WITH 1916, 


It is manifestly inaccurate and preposterous to claim economy 
and savings because present expenditures are less than they 
were during the years following the close of the war. The wake 
of war left hang-overs and large expenditures for which it was 
necessary to make provision, and when these were disposed of 
further appropriations were no longer necessary, and neither 
Congress nor the administration can take credit for these re- 
ductions. A Democratic Congress in the third session of the 
Sixty-fifth Congress, by an act passed February 25, 1919, re- 
pealed appropriations amounting to $7,191,196,991.68 and au- 
thorizations amounting to $8,221,429,294.70, or a total of $15,- 
412,226,286.38, from the naval and military grants made during 
the war. This action of a Democratic Congress made it possible 
for reductions in expenditures to be made by taking away the 
large surplus sums to the credit of the War and Navy Depart- 
ments and preventing further operations under the authoriza- 
tions. It is as consistent for a Democratic administration and 
Congress to claim credit for the saving of this immense sum of 
$15,000,000,000 as it is for a Republican administration and 
Congress to claim credit for reductions growing out of the ces- 
sation of war activities. 

It has become a habit of the Republican leaders to compare 
the expenditures of 1922 with those made in 1921, which were 
something like $1,600,000,000 more than in 1922. The excess of 
unexpended balances to the extent of $1,700,000, which makes 
expenditures in 1921 over those in 1922 were, in the War De- 
partment, $712,594,518.32; in the Navy Department, $192,041,- 
835.58; in the Shipping Board, $56,795,268.26; in the Railroad 
Administration, $786,711,669.98 ; in the Grain Corporation. $83,- 
353,411.42; in the Sugar Equalization Board, $13,605,520. This 
totals $1,845,102,218.56. It is clearly manifest that these excess 
expenditures were on account of the war, and that no adminis- 
tration or Congress is entitled to credit because they were not 
continued in 1922. It actually shows that there was expended 
for other activities in 1922 more than was expended in 1921. 

If there exists an honest purpose to make comparisons of 
appropriations, the proper basis is to compare the appropria- 
tions for 1923 with the appropriations for 1916, which was the 
last full fiscal year before the war and which were made by a 
Democratic Congress and under a Democratic administration. 
The appropriations for the fiscal year 1923, up to this time, 
amount to $3,747,435,882.64. The appropriations for the entire 
fiscal year 1916 amounted to $1,115,004,194.55, or $2,632,031,188.09, 
less than for 1923. It is proper, of course, to deduct the 
interest on the war debt, which amounts to nearly $1,000,- 
000,000, but this still leaves a difference of more than $1,600,- 
000,000. Conceding the necessity of providing for certain activi- 
ties growing out of the war and the growth of Government 
activities in ordinary course it is obviously patent that this 
Congress and.the administration have not made that progress 
toward pre-war expenditures which the people were promised 
and had the right to expect. 

1922. SURPLUS AND 1923 DEFICIT. 


The Republican Party has not kept the Government on a 
“ pay-as-you-go” basis. It is true that a paper surplus was 
shown June 30, the close of the fiscal year 1922, but Secretary 
of the Treasury Mellon in his letter of April 14, 1922, made it 
very clear that this surplus would only be made possible by the 
transfer of over $200,000,000 in governmental obligations from 
1922 to 1928 which, while enabling the administration to avoid 
a deficit on June 30, 1922, increased the overwhelming deficit 
which faces the Treasury on June 30, 1923. In December, 1921, 
the President in a message to Congress announced that there 
would be a deficit of over $24,000,000 on June 30, 1922, and 
one of more than $167,000,000 on June 30, 1923. At that 
time certain railroad expenditures by the Government were 
estimated among the expenditures for 1922, and none for such 
purpose for 1923. But in April, 1922, it appeared that the De- 
cember, 1921, estimate of a 1922 deficit would be increased 
from $24,000,000 to over $200,000,000. To have Congress come 
into session in December and work for economy for seven 
months, to have the Director of the Budget saving $100,000,000 
on paper every few months, and then have the deficit for the 
first year of the Harding administration increased by such a 
stupendous sum could never be satisfactorily explained in the 
coming congressional elections, It was then that a change was 
made, 

On April 14, 1922, the Secretary of the Treasury revised his 
estimates of receipts and expenditures for the fiscal years 1922 


and 1923. The railroad expenditures for 1922 were eliminated 
and $200,000,000 was transferred over to the column of expendi- 
tures for 1923. More than $87,000,000 has been covered into the 
Treasury as miscellaneous receipts derived from sales of surplus 
war material during 1922. The statement of the Treasury shows 
a surplus of $313,000,000 which is attributed to increase in cus- 
tom receipts, miscellaneous receipts, including Panama Canal 
tolls, and to the fact that expenditures for 1922 were “ almost 
$200,000,000 less than the estimate given last December.” It 
has already been shown how this “ reduction” of expenditures 
was brought about. 

Meanwhile, by reason of this transfer the December, 1921, 
estimated deficit for 1923 of $167,000,000 had climbed to $484,- 
000,000 in April, 1922, which included $125,000,000 of interest 
on war-savings certificates. I predicted at that time that it 
would be not less than $758,000,000 based on estimated receipts 
and expenditures which seemed certain. Since then the Treas- 
ury has again revised its figures and it is now stated that the 
1923 deficit will be $697,200,000, the estimated receipts for 1923 
being $3,073,800,000 and the expenditures $3,771.000,000. It 
should be noted that in arriving at the estimate of expenditures 
no account was taken of the amount which will be required by 
the passage of the soldiers’ bonus or the possibility of the 
passage of special acts requiring additional expenditures by 
the Government. When these are considered it may be rea- 
sonably expected that the deficit for 1923 will reach $900,000,000, 
and possibly more, unless the receipts shall be greater than 
now anticipated, or Congress shows greater economy and there 
is a more rigid reduction of expenditures by the administrative 
departments. 

REDUCTION OF PUBLIC DEBT. 

It is announced that the public debt was reduced in 1922 in 
the sum of $1,014,000,000. It is stated that this reduction was 
accomplished through retirements on account of the sinking 
fund and other public debt expenditures chargeable to ordinary 
receipts, through the use of surplus current funds in the Treas- 
ury and the application of the surplus of $313,000,000 above 
mentioned. The peak of the public debt was reached in August, 
1919, when it was $26,596,701,648.01. Between that date and 
June 30, 1920, it was reduced under a Democratic administra- 
tion in the sum of $2,297,380,180.94. During the fiscal year 1921, 
which was partly under a Democratic administration and partly 
under a Republican administration, the debt was reduced in the 
sum of $321,870,914.53. Including the reduction during the 
fiseal year 1922 the public debt has been reduced in the sum of 
$3,633,319,989.70 and now amounts to $22,963,381,708.31. 

BUDGET BSTIMATES., ’ 


The estimates for the regular angual appropriations for 
1923 submitted by the President amounted to $2,485,377,246.87. 
Congress appropriated $2,312,854.200.01. but there was in- 
cluded in this sum $73,275,574 which was not included in the 


Budget estimates. It will thus be seen that Congress reduced 
the Budget estimates for 1923 in the sum of $245,798,620.86. 
The supplemental and deficiency estimates submitted to Con- 
gress during the fiscal year 1922 amounted to $472,410,129.96. 
Congress appropriated $332,760,884.55, making a net reduction 
of $139,649,245.41. Thus it appears that the estimates for 
regular and deficiency appropriations submitted by the Presi- 
dent with the aid of the Budget Bureau during the first year 
of its existence has been reduced by Congress in the sum of 
$385,447,866.86, or 13 per cent of the amount asked, excluding 
the permanent appropriations not subject to reduction. In 
other words, if Congress had accepted the estimates as sub- 
mitted by the President and the Director of the Budget, there 
would have been appropriated over one-third of a billion dol- 
lars more than was actually appropriated. Comment is un- 
necessary. The Budget law is a good law, but its adminis- 
tration since its enactment has not justified the fulsome 
claims for savings and economy with which the public has 
been so frequently regaled through the public press. These 
figures show that if permitted the Budget Bureau, acting un- 
der the personal supervision of the President, would have 
proved a most expensive proposition to the taxpayers. 

The Budget law, which was passed June 10, 1921, estab- 
lished a general accounting office, with the Comptroller Gen- 
eral as its head, at a salary of $10,000, and an assistant at a 
salary of $7,500. The office has a large clerical force, requir- 
ing an appropriation of nearly $2,500,000 annually. In addi- 
tion to auditing Government expenditures, the Comptroller 
General was charged under the law with submitting to Con- 
gress reports upon the administrative examinations of accounts 
and claims in the various departments and the departmental 
inspection of the offices and accounts of fiseal officers. He 
was also required to specially report to Congress every ex- 
penditure or contract made in violation of Jaw. Congress has 
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been in session practically the entire time since the creation 
of this office, but no report of any kind has, been- made. as 
required by law. It may be said. that the only, times. the 
Comptroller General. has appeared before Congress or its com- 
= was when he sought increased. appropriations’ for his 
olice. 








REORGANIZATION OF THD DEPARTMENTS. 


The Republican Congress. on. December 17, 1920,, created: a 
Joint Committee on Reorganization composed of of Members of. 
the Senate and House. It was made the duty. of this: com- 
mittee to make a survey of all the departments and. estab- 
lishments of the Government and report. as.to what. unneces- 
sary bureaus could. be abolished and what. bureaus could be 
consolidated. Shortly after President Harding came into office 
Congress. did the unprecedented thing of authorizing the Presi- 
dent to appoint a civilian at an. annual salary of $7,500 to be 
the chairman of the congressional committee. He promptly 
filled. the place. 

It was proclaimed that this.committee would. save millions of 
dollars to the Government. in the abolishment and consolidation 
of. Government. bureaus, and: these. statements were, widely pub- 
lished..over the country for many months. The committee. has 
been in existence. for over 18 months and the: salary of the 
chairman and. other expenses have been regularly paid. Only a 
few. weeks ago the distinguished gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Moore], a member of the committee, vigorously complained and 
criticized. its inaction, and stated that. the chairman had not 
called the committee together since his.appointment.. Certain. it 
is. that the committee has. made no-report.and not. one single: 
bureau has been abolished or consolidated. 

CIVIL-SERVICB EMPLOYEES; 


It is estimated that there were 550,000 civil-service employees 
of the Government June 30, 1922, of whom 72,253 were in Wash- 
ington, as compared with 4389;798 in 1916, of whem only 39;259 
were in Washington. On November 11, 1918, when the war 
closed, the total was 917,760. Under the last administration 
this total was reduced to 691,116 on July 31, 1920, and to 640,175 
on December 31, 1920; and to 597,482 on July 31, 1921. Under 
the present administration the total was reduced to 568,390 on 
December 31, 1921, but there has been a reduction of only about 
18.000 during the past six months, and the number in Wash- 
ington is nearly double what it was in 1916: It may well be 
asked why: it is necessary four years after the war to retain 
in Government employ 111,000' more civil-service employees than 
were employed in 1916: Congress has during the past fiscal 
year added additional employees to the Government pay rolis 
in providing 201 additional clerks in the Pension Office, 250 in 
the general accounting office, 600 additional positions im the 
office of the: Internal Revenue Commissioner, and 828 employees 
under the Prohibition Commissioner, and a: number of em- 
pDloyees under other special acts; thus: adding severai millions of 
dollars to the annual pay roll of the Government; 


e LOAN OF TENTS, ETC., TO AMERICAN LEGION. 


Mr. DUPRE. Mr. Speaker, F ask unanimous consent for the 
present. consideration. of H. J. Res; 353, authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War. te loan certain tents, cots, chairs, and: so forth, to 
the executive. committee: of the Louisiana Department of the 
American Legion: for use at the national convention of the 
American. Legion,. to: be: held at. New Orleans, La.,. in October, 
1922, 

The SPHAKER. The gentleman from Louisiana asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of a joint resolu- 
tion the title of which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint resolution. 

The SPHAKER. Is there objection: to the present considera. | : 
tien. of the joint resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The: SPEAKER. The Clerk wilh report the joint resolution, 

The joint re was read as follows: 

Resolved,, ete. the: Secretary of War be, and is. hereby; author- 
ized. to loan,. at ‘higraie discretion, to the executive committee of the Louisi- 
ana Department of the American. Le mn, for use in connection with 
the national convention of the American Legion, to be held in New 
Orleans, La., October 16 to: 20, 1922, such: tents ‘with necessary poles, 
ridges, and pins, cots, chains, or can, stools, etc., as: may be required 

at said convention: Pro That no expense "shall be caus the 
United States Goveruaient by’ the. a —— and ne — said property; 
Ma ha hatding of said” anemia as oc ne yn the 
Recrotnay of War ana T. Semmes Walmsley Terese of ye igh 
committee: And provided further, That the Secretary of ak shall, 
before delivering suen property. take from ‘said T. Semmes: Walmsley 
a. good: and sufficient bond for the safe return. of. said D 
a and condition, and the whole without expense to the ted 

The SPEAKER: The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the joint resolution. 













Clerk: will report. 











tion of the: bill? 











the: committee? 
Mr, FAUST. It has. 


tion. of the bill? 
There was no objection. 















The bill was read, as follows: 









the. county court of Saline County, in. 
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The bill was read, as follows: 
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for’ other purposes. 


The Clerk read the:title of the bill. 
The SPHAKER. Is there objection to the present considera 


Be it enacted, etc., Fret the consent of i Com 


The Clerk read' the title of the bill. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera. 


y; 
of. Missouri, in sentaianan with the 
entitled “An = to regulate the Cag rnette of bridges over navi- 


THE SCRAPPING BILL, 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent of tha 
House to take from the Speaker’s table the bill (H. R, 11214), 
known as the scrapping bill, and agree to the Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks’ 
unanimous consent to take from the Speaker’s table and con- 
— the amendment to the bill, of which the Clerk will read the 
title. 


The Clerk read the Senate amendment. 
Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, with the exception of section 4, 
this. amendment: does no more than to change the phraseology, 





The joint: resolution. was. ordered. to. be engrossed and. read 
a third: time, and: was accordingly read, the third: time: and 


On motion of Mr. Dupré. a: motion to reconsider the. vote. by; 
which the joint resolution was passed was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE. ACROSS. MISSOURI. RIVER, SALINE. COUNTY, MO, 
Mr. FAUST, Mr. Speaker; I ask unanimous: consent for the 
present: consideration: of the: bill: (Hi. R. 12121) granting: the 


consent of Congress: to: the county: court: of Saline County; im 
ee ee a. bridge: across the 


The SPHAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks: unani- 
mous consent for the present: consideration of a bill. whieh the . 





Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, has this: bill’ been. reported by, 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection: to the present consideras | 


The SPHAKHR.. The Clerk will report the bill, 


‘is hereby nted te’ 


of Missouri, to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge a yn BR. thereto across 
the Missouri River at a = suitable to the mots of ae at 


e@ and State of 


Missouri, in. accordance with the provisions: of on act. entitled “An aet 
to late ie construction of’ bridges over navigable waters,” ap- 


That eae aie right’ to alter, amend, or repeal this act. is: hereby: 
The SPEAKER. The question is on: the engrossment: and 


The bill. was. ordered to. be engrossed and: read) a third time, 
and. was. accordingly read the third. time. and. 

Qn. motion. of. Mr.. Faust, a. motion. to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill. was: passed was laid on the table. 

BRIDGE ACROSS: MISSOURT RIVER, LAFAYETTE COUNTY, MO, 

Mr. FAUST. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill (H: R. 12120) granting the 
consent of Congress to the: county court of Lafayette County, 
in the State of Missouri, to construct a bridge across the 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missourt asks unani- 
mous consent’ for the present consideration of a bill, which: 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 


aca it enacted, etc., ~~ © the omy al of Congress dk rar, @. of Missouri, 


sours 


pera 1 
across the Missouri River at a oint at suitable te nthe eras ve —" 
im the county of Lafayette 
the. provisions. of the. act 


ana has outenie encigentthGtient::th hantes 
The SPHAKER,. The question is: om: the engrossment. and 





The bill was.ordered, to. be: engrossed and read. a: third time, 
and was: accordingly read the: third time; and: passed. 

On motion of Mr. Favust,.a motion to reconsider the vote by. 
which the: bill was-passed was laid.on the table. 





The Clerk read as follows: H. R. 11214, to authorize the 
President to scrap certain vessels in conformity with the pro- 
visions of the treaty for the limitation of naval armament; and’ 
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of the bill that passed the House on the 17th day of May. Sec 
tion 4 provides for the increase of two battleships and six 
seout cruisers. The appropriation for the completion of those 
ships has already been made by the House and included in the 
last naval appropriation bill. The unexpended balances are 
authorized to be used for this purpose, and all the money that 
is necessary has been appropriated. It became necessary for 
congressional action in order that the limit of cost might be 
raised. When the scrapping bill was here we struck out the 
provision in order that it might wait until Congress had a 
chance to pass on the question. The Appropriation Committee 
examined the subject with great care and included a sufficient 
fund te complete the battleships and the six scout cruisers. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. What was the occasion of increasing the limit 
of cost? 

Mr. BUTLER. The ships were authorized to be completed 
in 1917, and it is the increase in wages and the cost of ma- 
terial that increases the cost of the ships. 

Mr. WALSH. Were not these two authorized in the 1916 
program? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. Mr. Speaker, I made a mistake in an- 
Swering the gentleman from Massachusetts. They were pro- 
vided for in 1916. The additional cost is made necessary by 
the increased cost in wages and material. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

Mr. KINCHELO®. Im view of the fact that no other nation 
that had representatives in the disarmament conference has 
ratified the treaty, and nobody knows when they will, I was 
wondering whether the President will begin to scrap these 
vessels before they have ratified the treaty. 

Mr. BUTLER. I understand—I have no authority beyond 
what I have heard incidentally—that we will not scrap any- 
thing until the treaty is ratified. 

Mr. KINCHELOB. That is what I wanted to know. 

Mr. MONDELL. Japan has ratified the treaty. 

Mr, BUTLER. I understand Japan has ratified the treaty. 

Mr. KINCHELOE., I do not think that the President would 
undertake to scrap the vessels before the treaty had been rati- 
fied ; but this gives him the power to do it. 


Mr. BUTLER. . Yes; but I do not believe he would do it. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yés. 

Mr, CONNALLY of Texas. 
Japan has ratified the disarmament treaty? 


Does the gentleman state that 


Mr. BUTLER. Japan, I understand, ratified the treaty. I 
heard yesterday that the Diet, or whatever the name of the 
parliamentary body is, had agreed to it and sent it to the proper 
authority for approval, 

Mr. WINGO. Did the gentleman get that from Japan or 
from the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Rocrers]? 
{Laughter.] 

Mr. BUTLER. I got it from the daily newspapers. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Will the gentleman state whether 
there has been any official notification of this action by the 
Government of Japan? 

Mr. BUTLER. I do not know; I am not told those things, 
I would tell the gentleman in a minute if I knew it. I do not 
believe the President would proceed to scrap these vessels with- 
out having official information that the treaty had been ratified. 
Mr. Speaker, I move to agree to the Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the Senate 
amendment. 

The question was taken, and the Senate amendment was 
agreed to. 

The title was amended. 

On motion of Mr. Butter, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the Senate amendment was agreed to was laid on the 
table. 

BRIDGE ACROSS RED RIVER AT GRAND ECORE, LA. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 12092) granting the 
consent of Congress to the Louisiana Development Co. to con- 
struct a bridge across the Red River at or near Grand Ecore, 
La. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Louisiana asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the bill H. R. 
12092. Is there objection? 

<here was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby nted 


to the Louisiana Development Co., and its successors and assigns, to 
construct, Maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across 


Red River at a point suitable to the interests of navigation at or near 
Grand Ecore, in the parish of Natchitoches, State of Louisiana, in ac 

ce with the visions of the act entitled “An act to regulate 
the construction of bridges ever navigable waters,” approved March 23, 


Sec, 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Aswerr, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment the 
following resolution: 

House Concurrent Resolution 36. 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That there shall be printed as a House document 1,500 copies of the 
Journal of the Fifty-sixth National Encampment of the Grand Army of 
the Republic for the year 1922, not to exceed $1,700 in cost, with 
illustrations, 1,000 copies of which shall be for the use of the House and 
500 copies for the use of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 12090) making appropriations to supply deficiencies in 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1922, and 
prior fiscal years, supplemental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1923, and for other purposes, and had agreed to 
the amendments of the House of Representatives to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 28 and 38 to said bill and had 
receded from its amendments numbered 31 and 42 to said bill. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
without amendments bills of the following titles: 

H. R. 12121. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county court of Saline County, in the State of Missouri, te con- 
struct a bridge across the Missouri River; 

H. R. 12092. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Louisiana Development Co. to construct a bridge across the 
Red River at or near Grand Ecore, La.; 

H. R. 12120. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county court of Lafayette County, in the State of Missouri, to 
construct a bridge acress the Missouri River ; 

H. R. 8767. An act for the relief of F. E. Taylor and B. C. 
Boom. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
with amendments the bill (H. R. 11298) amending existing law 
which authorizes the construction of a public building at Paris, 
Tex,, so as to authorize and empower the Secretary of the 
Treasury to acquire a new site for same by exchanging therefor 
land and property now owned by the United States Government 
in said city, and to authorize the erection on said new site, when 
acquired, of a public building suitable for post-office purposes, 
and for other purposes, in which the concurrence of the House 
of Representatives was requested, 


THE TARIFF. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forpnry] be allowed to ad- 
dress the House for 20 minutes. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARNER, Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
do not know what subject the gentleman may desire to discuss, 
but I desire to have 20 minutes also reserved for this side, in 
which we may discuss general matters, which the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns] may distribute as he desires. 

Mr. MONDELL. That is entirely satisfactory. May I sug- 
gest that it will be some little time before we can adjourn, as 
we must wait until the Senate returns the deficiency appropria- 
tion bill. I therefore think there is no reason why he should 
not talk for 40 minutes, if the gentleman desires. 

The SPEAKER. It is quite essential that a quorum should 
remain. 

Mr. MONDELL. Certainly. 

The SPEAKER. Is there ebjection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Speaker, my object in addressing the 
House to-day is’ to present to the House several articles of im- 
portation which I have with me and to give to the House 
figures showing the import value set out in the invoice and all 
other costs of landing the goods in this country, the amount of 
duty added, and then to show the spread or margin between the 
landed cost of those goods in this country and the prices at 
which they are sold at retail. In addition thereto I shall give 
the names of the firms from which those goods have been pur- 
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chased. I do this because at this time this subject igs most 
interesting not only to Members of the House but to the people 
of the country. Gentlemen will rementber that when the tariff 
bill passed the House a long time ago, in July of last year, it 
carried a provision which is a very radical change from exist- 
ing law, in that it imposed the duty to be collected by our Gov- 
ernment on the wholesale selling value of the goods in this 
country instead of on the inveiced value in the country of ex- 
portation. A propaganda is now being extensively carried on— 
by importers chiefly—misrepresenting in the grossest manner 
the effect of the rates set out in the new tariff bill if enacted 
into law. I have here in my possession a letter just received 
from our very dear friend, Congressman TiLson, of Connecticut, 
who is now in Europe. He purchased and sent to me a number 
of articles, which I have here—a dozen razors, about a dozen 
pocketknives, and a dozen pairs of scissors. 

Mr. KELLER. In what part of Europe is he? 

Mr. FORDNEY. These goods were purchased by Mr. TILson 
in Germany. The letter is dated Coblenz, Germany, May 22. 
He gives the exact price that he paid retail for the goods in 
Germany. His letter is as follows: 

INTERALLIED RHINELAND HiGH COMMISSION, 
Coblenz, May 22, 1922, 
Hon, Jospepn W. ForpNey, 


Chairman Ways and Means Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 


My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I have purchased at retail prices in first- 
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class stores an assortment of pocket knives, razors, and scissors, and am | 


inclosing herewith a memorandum showing the price of each. You will 
find the articles tagged and numbered, with numbers corresponding to 
those on the memorandum. There are numerous cheaper articles than 
those I have purchased, but such stuff is well-nigh worthless and prob- 
ably does not come into competition with American articles. F 

I visited the Pittsburgh region of Germany, which is around Dussel- 
dorf, Essen, Solingen, etc. I made a careful inquiry as to the wages 
aid skilled mechanics in the metal trades. Solingen is a typical manu- 
acturing city, devoted largely to manufactures of metal. I found that 
the wages paid highly skilled mechanics range from 950 to 1,000 marks 
per week. On the last day I was in Solingen our dollar was worth just 
300 marks. I found that mechanics in the metal and other trades 
receive 17 or 18 marks-.per hour. 

If Mr. Charles F, Rockwell is in Washington, please call his atten- 


tion to the samples I have sent you, and when you are through with | 


them either send the samples to my office or hold them until I return 
to Washington. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Very sincerely yours, JouHN Q. TILSON. 

I shall not attempt to open up all of them, but I show here a 
pair of scissors. My secretary a few days ago in this city pur- 
chased a pair of scissors that are of a size between the two pairs 
I have in my hand, She paid $2.50 for them. 


They were made | 


in Germany, where the scissors I received from Mr. 'Titson | 


were made. 
retail in Germany 17 cents, and for the larger pair 20 cents. 
The scissors which my secretary purchased are not comparable 
to either pair, but they are in size between the two that I ex- 
hibit from Mr. Trson, and, as before stated, last week she paid 
for them in this city $2.50. 

Mr. RAKER. Were they made by the same firm? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I think they were made by the same firm. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Is it the gentleman’s contention, there- 
fore, that to increase the duty on the scissors will decrease their 
price in the American market? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I do not quite understand. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Is it the gentleman’s contention or view 
that by increasing the duty on scissors that go into the Ameri- 
can market you will lessen the price of scissors? 

Mr. FORDNEY. My contention and my whole argument to- 
day is this: That to impose the duty upon the American instead 
of the foreign valuation will produce more just revenue to this 
Government than under the old system. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Then the gentleman’s argument relates 
entirely to the system of valuation. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. I am speaking entirely in relation to 
the advantage of the American valuation plan as provided by 
the House in the new tariff bill and which the Senate has seen 
fit to reject for the time being. I have here a large number of 
razors, a dozen, 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, before the gentleman leaves the 
subject of scissors, will he yield to me? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes; though I shall have to have a little 
more time if I am to answer all of the questions. 

Mr. WINGO. It is a fact, is it not, that the American manu- 
facturers of scissors are successfully competing in the foreign 
market? The American manufacturers are selling scissors in 
China in competition with manufacturers of other countries, 
are they not? 

Mr. FORDNEY. No; I do not think anything of the kind has 
ever been done, now or at any other time. I know it is said 


Mr. Tixson paid for the smaller pair of scissors at | 
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that we are selling goods cheaper abroad than in this country, 
but I deny that statement. There is no principal country in 
the world that does not have an antidumping clause which pre- 
vents importers from selling goods cheaper in foreign countries 
than at home. 

Mr. POU. I would like to ask the gentleman a question 
before he gets away from that point. Will the gentleman be 
kind enough to state what the duty would be on the scissors, for 
instance, providing American valuation was adopted as against 
the foreign valuation? 

Mr. FORDNEY. If the duty were added, my friend, it would 
be exactly the amount of duty and nothing else, but in ninety- 
nine cases out of one hundred time has proved that is not the 
case, 

Mr. POU. The gentleman has not answered—— 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will give one illustration that will answer 
the gentleman. In 1892, when the Dingley tariff law was 
passed, a high rate of duty was placed upon tin, and your party 
went about this country selling tin at a fabulous price, claim- 
ing the duty was the cause of it when, as a fact, that very law 
brought about the production of tin in this country and at a 
lower price than tin was ever bought by the American people 
under any circumstances. I decline to yield just now; I will 
after while. 

Mr. POU. But the gentleman misconstrues my question en- 
tirely. The only thing I want to do, and I was seeking infor- 
mation, I was not intending to embarrass the gentleman—— 

Mr. FORDNEY. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. POU. I wanted to know if the gentleman can state what 
the duty would be under the terms of foreign valuation and 
what the duty would be under American valuation? 

Mr. FORDNEY. No; I do not have the table here, but that 
cuts little or no figure, for this reason: That goods imported into 
this country are undervalued, and I say to you we want to stop 
that undervaluation by the adoption of the American valuation 
for the collection of the duty. [Applause.] It is not the purpose 
of the committee to raise the amount of duty to be collected by 
adopting the American valuation plan, but to prevent undervalu- 
ation. These razors sent to me by Mr. Trson range all the way 
from 14 to 35 cents each. They are high-grade razors. So much 
for the razors. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. What would they be worth in the 
United States? 

Mr. FORDNEY. From 75 cents to $4, depending upon the 
seller’s estimate of the ability to pay. I went down town to 
purchase a Panama hat, an imported article. The merchant 
asked me $15 for it, but he finally came down to $10, and I pur- 
chased the hat. When I came up here, I found a colleague of 
mine had purchased one like it for $7.50 from the very same 
merchant. 

Mr. BEGG. Who was the merchant; why does not the gen- 
tleman tell that? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Now, gentlemen, here is a magnifying glass, 
an imported article made in Germany. The foreign cost, 76 
cents; the charges for landing it in this country were 26 cents. 
Rate of duty, 30 per cent ad valorem, 22 cents; landed cost in the 
United States, $1.24. Then, here is a receipt from Shonenig & 
Co., New York, who sold it at retail for $12. The margin be- 
tween the foreign cost and the selling price is 1,480 per cent, 
and the margin between the landed cost in this country, all 
charges added, and the selling price is 869 per cent. 

Here is another article, a dental mirror. Foreign value, 4.62 
cents; charges for landing, 0.46 cent. The duty, 30 per cent, 
or 1.38 cents. Landed eost in the United States, duty paid, 
and ail other costs, 6.46 cents. Retailed at 35 cents. The 
spread between the foreign cost and the selling price is 660 
per cent and as between the landed cost in this country and the 
selling price 442 per cent. 

Here is a table clock, made in Germany. Foreign cost, 33 
cents; landed charges, 1.4 cents; duty, 30 per cent, or 9.9 cents; 
landed cost in the United States, 44.3 cents; retail price, $1.98. 
The spread between the foreign cost. and the selling price is 
500 per cent and between the landed cost here, duty paid, and 
the selling price, 347 per cent, purchased at the Pennsylvania 
Drug Co., in New York. 

Here is a padlock. If I could put one on some fellows at a 
certain point of their anatomy I would stop a lot of this hot 
air. [Laughter.] This was made in Germany. Foreign cost, 
19.6 cents; charges for landing, 2.3 cents; duty rate, 20 per 
cent, or 3.9 cents; landed costs in the United States, 25.8 cents; 
and the selling value in this country, $1. The margin between 
the foreign cost and the selling price here, 410 per cent, and as 
between the landed cost and selling price, 288 per cent. Pur- 
chased of Louis Rice, hardware and cutlery, 272 Bowery, New 
York City. 
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Here is an egg cutter, made in Germany. Foreign cost, 6.4 
cents. The landing charges, 064 cent; duty, 20 per cent, or 
1.28 cents ; landed cost in the United States, 8.52 cents; and the 
retail price, 49 cents. The margin between the foreign value 
and the selling price is 665 per cent and between the landed cost 
and selling price here 486 per cent. Purchased of the Metro- 
politan Hardware Co., of New York, with sales slip attached. 

I have here a razor hone, made in Yugoslavia. Foreign cost, 
18.7 cents; charges for landing, 2.1 cents; rate of duty, free; 
landed costs, 20.8 cents; and selling price, $1. The spread 
between the foreign cost and the selling price is 435 per cent 
and between the landed cost and selling price here 380 per 
cent. Purchased of Sperry & Alexander Co., 72 Chamber Street, 
New York. 

Mr. OLIVER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes, sir; briefly, if you please. * 

Mr. OLIVER. Once before I recall the gentleman from 
Michigan submitted to the House some very interesting and 
rather startling figures showing the wide spread between the 
gg aan price in foreign countries and the selling price here. 

he figures of the gentleman were sharply challenged by the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr, Many]. 

Mr. FORDNEY. And later on I answered Mr. Mann’s state- 
ments. 

Mr. OLIVER. And the report of the challenge—— 

Mr, FORDNEY. Wait a minute, please. I answered the 
gentleman from Illinois later on and placed in the Recorp con- 
clusive evidence of the eorrectness of my former statement and 
pointed out that my beloved friend Mann had been misled by 
the statement of the fellow who furnished him the information, 
and I furnished the proof of the correctness of my first state- 
ment, and that proof was inserted by me in the Recorp, 

Mr. OLIVER. The gentleman from [illinois never accepted, 
so far as the Recorp shows, the correctness of the gentleman's 
last statement. ‘ 

Mr. FORDNEY. He never denied it. Silence is consent. I 
take that for granted. Knowing that one is right, the gentle- 
man from Illinois will always accept the truth when it is fur- 
nished to him in evidence. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, FORDNEY. Certainly. 


Mr. MANN. This is the first time I have heard the gentle- 


man attempt to answer the statements which were accurate 
and made by me. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FORDNEY. I never stated at any time that you had 
misstated the facts. I stated that you had been imposed 
upon by the men who furnished you the information. You are 
my friend, my beloved friend. I have had no quarrel with you 
at all. I quarrel only with the men who furnished you with 
the misinformation. 

Mr. MANN. I want to state that my statement was accurate. 

Mr. FORDNEY. You say your statement was correct. I 
say the information furnished you by John G. Shedd was not 
correct, and I have furnished to the House positive proof to 
that effect. I wish to go on, if the gentleman will permit. 

I have a pair of kid gloves here, made in Germany. The 
foreign price was 38.9 cents; charges for landing, 2.1 cents; 
duty, 16.6 cents. Landed cost in the United States, 57.6 cents. 
Retailed at $2. The spread between the foreign cost and the 
selling value in this country, or the selling price, was 414 per 
cent, and the spread between the landed cost in the United 
States and the selling value here was 244 per cent. Purchased 
from the Reid Corset Shop, 1077 Broadway, Brooklyn, N, Y¥. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. DowxLL), The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. COOPHR of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield for a question? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 20 minutes. I do not believe that I can finish 
with the questions asked otherwise. I ask unanimous consent 
for 20 minutes additional time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 
asks unanimous consent to proceed for 20 minutes, Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman yield to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I understand the gentleman 
from Michigan was giving what is called “the landed cost” 
in the United States? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. That is the foreign cost, with pack- 
ing charges, discount, allowances, and insurance, whatever 
the charges may be to land the goods in this country, duty 
paid, 


~—s COOPER of Wisconsin. That is what the importer will 


pay 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Then the retail cost is what 
it will sell for here at retail? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I am giving costs in the country of origin 
and the landed value here, with duty added, and then the 
selling value, and showing the spread between the two. 

Here is an article of great importance. Here is a woolen 
blanket, sold as an all-wool blanket, made in Czechoslovakia. 
The foreign or invoice value is $19.40. The landing charges 
were 97 cents. The duty was 25 per cent ad valorem and 45 
cents per pound, or $6.65. The landed cost in the United States, 
duty and all other charges paid, was $27.02. It retailed—and 
I have the receipt for that price here—at $65. That is a 
spread between the foreign cost and the selling price here of 
235 per cent. The spread between the landed value, duty and 
all other charges paid, and the selling value in this country 
is 140 per cent. Purchased of James McCutcheon & Co., of 
New York. 

Here is an article that I do not know just how to describe 
{holding up a lady’s nightgown], but I will do the best I can 
and leave it to.you to judge what it is. It may be a gown, 
or it may not be. I suppose you gentlemen would like it better 
if there were something in it. I heard the story of one gentle- 
mab who returned to his hotel the other day and found a gown 
like this in a closet in his room, which had been placed there 
during his absence. [{Laughter.] He called to the porter and 
said, “ Porter, take this away; fill it and bring it back.” 
(Laughter.] That article was made in Belgium, and the for- 
eign or invoice value was $13.34; landing charges, 35 cents; 
duty, 60 per cent, or $8; landed ~ost in the United States, duty 
and all ether charges paid, $21.69. The price at which it was 
sold to us—and here is the bill—is $60. It is well worth the 
money, boys, if filled. [Laughter.] 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tlemun yield. ° 

Mr. FORDNEY. Just a minute. The margin between the 
foreign cost, the export cost, and the retail price was 349 per 
cent, and the spread between the landed cost in this country 
and the price at which it was sold was 176 per cent. 

Now I yield to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. You speak of the selling 
price in Belgium. Was that the retail price? 

Mr. FORDNEY. That is the invoice value—supposed to be 
the wholesale value. I imagine that the invoice always aims 
to show the wholesale selling price, + 

Here is a toy called the “little basket worker,” a sewing 
set made in rmany. Foreign value, 3.3 cents; landed 
charges, 2.9 cents, amounting to nearly as much as the price 
paid for it in Germany. The duty was 35 per cent, or 1.1 cents. 
The landed cost in the United States was 7.3 cents, and it re- 
tailed for 50 cents. The spread between the foreign value and 
the selling price in this country was 1,415 per cent, and be- 
tween the landed cost, all charges paid, duty included, and the 
selling price 585 per cent. Purchased from Gimbel Bros., of 
New York. They do not do business with a gimlet; they bore 
with a big auger. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. What would be a fair profit, con- 
sidering the wholesale and retail prices of such articles as 
you are considering? 

Mr. FORDNBY. I believe generally 10 per cent to 15 or 20 
per cent is a fabulous profit on such goods. From the dif- 
ference between the landed value and the price at which the 
goods are sold, however, must be deducted the cost of selling. 
I am talking about profits. That is the real question, if [ 
understood the gentleman. In many cases the cost of selling— 
the overhead charge—is as much as 30 or 35 per cent of the 
amount received for the article. I am speaking of the profits. 

Mr. KHLLEY of Michigan. I judge from the gentleman’s 
argument that he is seeking to convey the fact that these 
prices are exorbitant. .[ wondered what would be a fair 
margin or spread, as the gentleman speaks of it, between the 
wholesale price and the retail price. 

Mr. FORDNBY. I am informed that 2 per cent on the goods 
sold in the wholesale grocery business is a fair margin of profit. 
Two per cent on goods turned over many times during the 
year of course means a good profit at the end of the year on 
money invested. Now, I have here a violin. This will interest 
the gentleman from Ohie particularly. This violin was made in 
Czechoslovakia, and the foreign cost or invoice value was 
$1.15; the charges for landing, 17 cents; the duty, 35 per cent, 
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or 40 cents; landed cost in the United States, $1.72. Retail 
selling price, $6. The margin between the foreign cost and the 
price at which it was sold was 421 per cent, and between the 
landed cost, all charges paid, and the selling value, 250 per cent. 
This violin was purchased from Oscar Schmidt (Inc.), musical 
instruments, 87 Ferry Street, Jersey City, N. J. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Did the gentleman get the bow with it? 

Mr. FORDNEY. No. I am informed by a gentleman to-day 
that in Columbus, Ohio, there was a factory which made in one 
year during the war 60,000 violins which were sold by them at 
$3 each. That is, the cost of production was $3. That factory 
is out of business now, so I am informed, and the music stores 
in Columbus, Ohio, are filled with German-made violins because 
of the cheaper price of the foreign-made article. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield for one question? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. The gentleman is not stating the jobbers’ 
handling cost on that violin and the other’articles. Of course, 
there must be a jobbers’ expense and a jobbers’ profit. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I am unable to give that. 

Mr. BEGG. That comes out of this exorbitant profit. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I am informed that most of these articles 
were sold at retail by the importer. 

Mr. TINCHER. He is a jobber, then. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes; here is a cotton scrub cloth made in 
Germany, costing 4} cents, landing cost seventy-two one- 
thousandths of a cent, duty 25 per cent, or 1.19 cents. The 
scrub cloth was sold for 26 cents. The spread between the for- 
eign value and the selling price here is 447 per cent and between 
the landed cost, everything paid, and the selling price, 290 per 
cent. I have the sales slip here attached. This was purchased 
from R. H. Macy & Co., of New York. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Will the gentleman yield for a statement 
there? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. CROWTHER. I want to say that before the depreciation 
of foreign money, whieh in a sense accounts for some of these 
low prices, the Japanese sent into this country better made vio- 
lins at a less price than those made in Germany and Italy, but 
the Japanese have been put out of business and we are getting 
German and Italian made violins instead of Japanese instru- 
ments, 

Mr. FORDNEY. Here are some hemstitched linen towels; 
foreign value per dozen $3.52, charges for landing 12 cents, rate 
of duty 35 per cent, or $1.23, landed cost in the United States 
$4.87 a dozen. These towels retailed at $24 a dozen. 

Mr. SEARS. Will my colleague yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I am going to ask gentlemen to bear with 
me for a few minutes without interrupting me. The firm from 
which this towel was purchased at that price, James McCutcheon 
& Co., Thirty-fourth Street and Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
sent out a letter which they had printed as an advertisement in 
the newspapers, which letter I want to read to you: 

New Yor, 
To the public: 


The Senate committee has reported to the Senate the new tariff bill. 
This bill would raise the duties on linens from 30 and 40 per cent to 
50 and 60 per cent, or, in other words, would almost double them. 
This will, of course, mean that the prices of these goods will have to 
be advanced. 

By way of illustration, a towel 18 by 82 inches, which now sells at 
$6 per dozen, would have to sell at $7.25 or $7.50 a dozen under the 
new tariff. Handkerchiefs which to-day are selling around $3.85 a 
dozen would have to sell for about $4.50 a dozen. 

If this change was going to protect the American workingman and 
American manufacturer, we would have nothing to say. But it does 
not, for the simple reason that, except for the lower-end huck towels 
and crashes there is practically no linen manufactured in the United 
States. More than 98 per cent of the linen you use comes from abroad. 

We have been making strenuous efforts in the last year and a half 
to reduce the prices of all of our goods, and are most distressed at the 
thought of having to advance them at a time like this. If you agree 
with us that such a change in the tariff on linens is unwise and that 
prices should not be forced up, won’t you write to your Senators and 
Representatives in Congress and protest against this uncalled for ad- 
vance in rates? 

Yours very truly, JAMES McCUTCHEON & Co. 


Listen to this letter and think of the crocodile tears! They 
have a spread of about 400 per cent, and on some things much 
more, and yet they must raise their, price under this “neta- 
rious” tariff law! Custom officials advise me that the in- 
crease of duty, on the type of towel referred to in the adver- 
tisements, will amount to 69 cents. Whereas they say in the ad- 
vertisement they will raise the retail price $1.50 or 81 cents’ 
more than the duty. 

Here is a shotgun of high-grade workmanship. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Is it loaded? 

Mr. FORDNEY. No. If it was, I would point it in the 
right direction. It is on the same pattern as the new rifle used 
by the United States Army. The foreign invoice value is 90 
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cents, and landed here the price is $1.80. Will a duty cal- 
culated on the foreign value protect the manufacturer in this 
country? Why, gentlemen, you could not get an American 
laboring man, skilled mechanic, to make the stock for 90 cents. 

This gun sold for $15. The spread between the foreign cost 
and the sales price was 1,566 per cent and between the landed 
cost and the sales price 733 per cent. 

Here is a necklace the foreign invoice value of which is 
$12.25. The landing cost in the United States, $18.26. Retail 
price, $150. The difference between the foreign price and the 
selling price is 1,118 per cent. No doubt this necklace was 
greatly undervalued. There is 755 per cent between the land- 
ing value and the selling price. 

Here are some more linen goods. 
have time to go through them all. 

But here is a matter that interests me; here is a rule made 
in Saginaw, Mich., my home town. I have been through the 
factory. They employ in normal times 2,800 people. They 
are now running with 400 people. Before the war they built 
a factory in Germany and made the rule in Germany, but when 
the war came Germany took the factory away from them. The 
Germans are now making this rule in that American-built fac- 
tory in Germany. Here is the rule made in my home town. 
Here is the similar rule made in Germany, which was invoiced 
for $1.08: per dozen. It costs $2.10 a dozen to make them at 
Saginaw, Mich. Do you want American labor to be turned 
out? If so, permit these goods to come in on the present rate 
of duty, or any rate of duty on the foreign value. Our fac- 
tories will remain closed-and our men will look somewhere 
else for employment. 

I have about 300 of these items that I would like to exhibit. 
I have arranged so that any man who wishes a number of 
these samples to take into the campaign and show exactly 
what these people are doing, these people who are carrying on 
the propaganda against the American valuation, and by calling 
on Senator GoopiNeG in the Senate he will furnish them. There 
is not an argument on earth that will go as far as showing 
the people by demonstration exactly what these things are to 
our working people that are imported into the country from 
the outside world. [Applause.] 

With the advent of every tariff debate many prophets crop up 
and breathe forth predictions that woe and despair will come to 
our people as a result of a protective tariff law. 

To compare the flow of oratory of to-day coming from our 
Democratic friends in the Senate and House with that of the 
past, on the Dingley and the Payne tariff bills, is most amusing. 

It is a fact indisputable that this country industrially was 
more prosperous under the Dingley and Payne tariff laws 
than during the other period of equal length in our history, 
and these laws remained on our statute books longer than did 
any other tariff law in our history. 

Under the two laws named, new industries were developed 
and old ones took on new life. Farm mortgages were reduced 
and paid off as never before, and the Nation reached the maxi- 
mum of its prosperity. 

The inflated prosperity that existed during the late war 
was not natural nor was it good for the country. 

During the discussion of the great tariff bills referred to 
the Democratic prophets, then as now, prophesied dire disaster 
to the Republican Party. They misrepresented the merits of 
the bills then, as they are misrepresenting this bill, to the 
people. 

Let me quote some of the predictions made by the Democrats 
during the first session of the Fifty-fifth Congress. I quote 
from the ConGRESSIONAL ReEcorpD, page 1420. Senator Vest, dis- 
claiming to be a prophet, however, made the following remarks: 

I plead, of course, to deaf ears so far as this Chamber is concerned, 
and I have not the gift of special 7 but I tell my friends on 
the other side continue this thing and you will wepens history as it 
occurred after the act of 1890. There is an instinct of fair.p py, and 
right in the American poopie which will not tolerate this sort of illogi- 
cal, indefensible, and outrageous taxation. If any Senator can tell 
me why, with the existing conditions, this duty upon tin plate should 
be increased I shall be more astonished than I have ever been, even in 
my political career. 

On page 1971 Senator Caffery, of Louisiana, also expressed 
his awful fears: 

Sir, the Republican Party went to defeat under the high tariff of 
1890. That was but a skirmish compared to the battle that is to be in 
1900. Then will come the Waterloo of Republicanism. The Napoleon 
of the tariff can then meditate on the ingratitude of the Republic and 
the blindness of them who fail to see the blessings of paying somebody 
else a part of their money to make them rich. 

Sir, the industries that have flourished in the United States are those 
grounded on natural advantages. Our wheat and cotton and corn never 


heeded and can not prosper under a tariff. It is so of the leading 
manufacturing industries—iron, cotton, wool, and wood. 


I am sorry that I do not 
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Also, Senator Allen, on page 1980: 


Mr. President, I want to see the bill pass. I want to see it pass as 
. speedy as possible, In mry judgment it will be the antic failure of 
e age. It will fall short of producing revenue. Although its purpose 
is as I said, I want to see the great body of honest American citizens 
who believe there is something in the tariff issue to learn by bitter 
experience, if they can not learn otherwise, that the tariff is a delu- 
sion and a snare, * * # 
I do not know what course I shall poe then, but I believe, and I 
believe the American people are becoming daily convinced, that the bill 
will be a failure the moment it is adopted. 


How far afield the Senator was is now known to all, for no 
greater prosperity ever existed than that we enjoyed under the 
Dingley tariff law. 

On page 2376, Senator Bate, of Tennessee, foresaw the life- 
blood of labor being sucked out by the enactment of such a law: 


It will be an indirect and constant drain upon the geet body of 
consumers, * * * It would increase poverty where it now exists 
and multiply wealth where it now abounds. It will suck the life- 
blood of labor and make of it a pale and sickly dependent. It will 
encourage capital to combine and build up those modern curses, trusts 
and monopolies. It will multiply tramps and millionaires. 


Senator Chilton, on page 2811, feared for the reaction upon 
the Republican Party forcing the “fraud schedule” upon the 
agriculturists of the country: 


We now come to Schedule G, entitled “Agricultural products and 
ene This should more properly be styled the “ fraud schedule,” 
ecause, while desigped on its face to benefit the farmer, it really does 
—, no good whatever and in some paragraphs actually adds to his 
urdens. 

* * * ‘Teach the farmer the truth; teach him to bare his arm 
against protection at every point; teach the farmer that he can never 
; a fair share in this protection robbery; teach him to fight it to- 
ay, to-morrow, and next year; teach him to make war against the 
first schedule, the second schedule, the fourteenth schedule—all the 
schedules; teach him to muster with that party which will move man- 
fully toward ultimate free trade in this country; and when you do 
that we can write another such piethen as the Democratic Party 
wrote in 1856 and we can win another such victory as was won under 
Buchanan as our candidate for President. That is what we want in 
this country. 


And, on page 2817, realized that the bill could not be what 
it ought to be because there had been no conference with the 
Democratic members of the Finance Committee, and therefore 
disaster would follow: 

Congressman Dockery, of Missouri, on page 2734, having pos- 
sibly had conference in the school of the prophets with Senator 
Caffery, shared with him in the sincere belief that the Republi- 
can Party was not only facing its Waterloo, but a Sedan and 
Pultowa: . 

“ McKinleyism ’’ and “ Dingleyism” are both extreme illustrations 
of the vicious policy of paternalism. The McKinley Act in the cam- 
paigns following its enactment led the Republican Party to disaster. 
The Dingley Act, in the campaigns to come, will prove still more disas- 
trous to that party. 

It was Waterloo for the Republican Party in 1890 and 1892. It will 
be Waterloo, Sedan, and Pultowa, all in’one, in 1897 and 1898. 


These prophets were not only concerned and saw disaster 
following in the train of the passage of this nefarious bill, but 
some of them saw and gave voice to what they saw, namely, 
absolute disaster to our export trade. 

On page 2015 Senator Morgan has great fear that we were 
muking war upon the commerce of the world: 


We are making war upon the commerce of the world for the purpose 
of dividing out amongst politicians and political retinues in the United 
States those benefits which come from political action in a recent presi- 
dential election. We are fastening down upon the commerce of the 
world burdens which it can not stand, which will necessarily cripple our 
commercial relations with foreign nations, and there is not a nation 
in the world to-day, from Mexico to Turkey, which does not understand 
that the tariff bill which we are now enacting is a war upon the com- 
merce of the world. 


Page 2016: 


* * * Tet it come, but when we are destroying our own people 
and their happiness and prosperity by the exaggeration and outrages of 
the tariff, do not let us aim our shafts at a country like Japan, which 
has done so much to try to assist in her civilization and her rise and 
progress amongst the nations of the earth. 


On page 1601 Senator Mills, of Texas, evidently a believer 
in the hereafter, gave warning, as follows: 


Do you think there is no hereafter, gentlemen? Wait until the 
swallows homeward fly. There is a tribunal whose doors are always 
open, and we will invite you to meet us there. If the people of the 

nited States indorse your doctrine and the policy that you write on 
the statute books to-day, they are not fit for self-government. Nor 
will they do it, either. They will bring ate to an account, and the 

laces that know some of you to-day will know you no more hereafter 
‘orever. 


Senator Jones, of Arkansas, on page 1915, had also grave 
fears that the party would not fulfill its promise of prosperity : 

You can not make the people rich by taxing them, and you can not 
make,them prosperous by making them pay higher prices for what 
they have to buy without giving them increased facilities for doing so. 

Let them try this bill, if the friends of the measure of high protec- 
tion are sufficiently strong in this body to put it upon the statute 
books, but when it has become the law of the land the promised pros- 
perity fails to come, as I am sure it will fail to come, then the ques- 
tion will be asked at once of these gentlemen, ‘ You promised us pros- 
perity by the passage of the tariff bill, and what do you propose to 
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do now? Hew do you propose to give us prosperity now?” The 
people will be doubtful in their belief of what is promised them be- 
cause of the failure at this time. 

Senator Bate, on page 2373, feared greatly that the tariff 
would paralyze the industries of other nations: 

At the same time we are considering here in Congress the most 
effectuai tariff system that shall paralyze the industries of other na- 
tions, deny them access to our markets, and shut off 75,000,000 of 
consumers from the production of other nations, * 

Senator Clay, on page 1529, doubting as some do at the present 
time that the tariff ¥as an issue in the late campaign, said: 

Pass this bill and place it upon our statute books and its advocates 
and those who reap its benefits will come back with renewed energy 
and demand more protection. This bill will not give relief to the 
people. I deny that it was the real issue of the last campaign. 

These, views of a protective tariff are the most extraordinary 
anti-American expressions one could invent. The real purpose 
of a protective tariff is to encourage production at home and 
to preserve our own markets for our own products. 

Congressman Hunter, of Illinois, on page 93 foresaw in detail 
every possible ill that might be enumerated on the passage of 
this measure: 

It lays the burdens of taxation more heavily upon the farmer and 
the laborer now than ever before. 
one ey the exchange of the farmer’s surplus product and reduces 

e price. 

It has no reference to raising the necessary revenue to support the 
Government. 

It enhances the value of the protected article to the home consumer 


and limits the field of labor. 


It compels every laboring man in the country to give more of his 


ay ‘or the protected goods and leaves labor on the free list. 
It violates every principle of honesty and integrity. 

Its life is drawn from the polluted blood of avarice. 

It is robbery under the forms of law. 

It closes the doors of the factories and turns men, women, and chil- 
dren into the street to starve and to die in order to influence and secure 
legislative favors, 

On the contrary, gentlemen, the farmer was benefited in two 
ways by the passage of the Dingley and the Payne tariff laws. 
These bills resulted in the lowering of the prices paid by the 
farmer for manufactured articles, affecting by keen competition 
at home, resulting in increased production and by increased 
employment for our own people, giving them increased pur- 
chasing power. As 92 per cent of all our agricultural and 
manufactured products are consumed in the United States, in- 
creased demand and increased consumption followed, and all 
our people were consequently benefited. 

The facts are that high tariff laws came, and remained on 
the statute books for 16 years, during which time our people, 
both rich and poor, enjoyed great prosperity. These tariff 
laws did not, as Mr. Hunter said they would, “leave labor 
on the free list.” The sole purpose of a protective tariff is 
to enable the employer to pay the American scale of wages and 
to compete in our own country with like products made abroad 
by cheap labor. 

German laborers, skilled mechanics, to-day receive 45 cents 
per day and give 11 or 12 hours for a day’s work, while the same 
class of work in the United States brings from $3 to $4 per 
day for 8 hours’ work. Give the American employer of labor 
a wage scale of 45 cents per day and he can compete with the 
world and ask no protection. Who is there among us that will 
advocate the German wage scale for the American laboring 
people. Shame on the man who would even suggest it. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 25 minutes, and 5 minutes of that I want to yield to 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. OLIVER]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee has 
minutes. 

Mr. GARNER. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Alabama have five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. OLIvER] have five minutes. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I yield 20 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. GARNER]. 

[Mr. GARNER addressed the House. See Appendix.] 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, the Members of the House on 
both sides of the aisle have a deep affection for the gentleman 
from Michigan, “ Uncle Joz” Forpney. Yet we recognize that 
he is so obsessed with the idea of a high protective tariff that 
he not infrequently accepts and treats as true much inaccurate 
and unreliable information. As a result many of his state- 
ments and conclusions, when checked, are found to be erroneous, 
because they are based on wrong information. This was clearly 
demonstrated some months ago in a speech made by the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann], who is always very careful 
to see that any information which he submits to the House is 
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It is not often that the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
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accurate. 


Mann] makes a tariff speech, but in the speech referred to,. 


which will be found on page 1423 of the Reconp, he submitted 
direct, first-hand information to show that statements pre- 
viously made by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forpney], 
and strange to say similar in kind to the statements which the 
gentleman from Michigan has to-day made, were wholly in- 
accurate, unreMable, and misleading. I beg to quote a few ex- 
cerpts from Mr. Mawnn’s speech, showing the inaccuracy of 
previous statements made by the gentleman from Michigan 
{Mr. Forpnrey] and which are very apropos to the statements 
which he makes to-day. On January 19, in discussing the in- 
accuracy of statements made by the gentleman from Michigan 
{Mr. ForpnNey], Mr. Mann said: 

It was unfortunate, however, that the facts as given by the gentle 
man from Michigan do not comport with the actual facts. 

* + * * * . - 


The only difficulty about it (referring to Mr. FORDNEY’s statement) is | 


that it has nothing to do with the facts in the case. 
7” oa a + * +. * 


I have always found, thyself, that it was a very wise thing in making 
a statement of facts to be sure of the facts, and when I predicate an 
opinion upon facts Tf like to know the facts. 

I happened to be present when the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Forpnry] made his first statement, and was much sur- 
prised at the character of some of the information he submitted. 
Later, 1 was present when the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mann], challenging the correctness of the statements by the 
gentleman frem Miehigan [Mr. Forpney], submitted in sup 
port of his challenge affidavits and statements from men whose 
veracity he vouched for and who had personal knowledge of 
the facts. In other words, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
MANN], in support of his statement and conclusions, submitted 
direct, primary evidence, while, on the other hand, the evidence 
submitted by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. ForpNgey} was 
in the main, if not wholly, hearsay. [Applause.] 

Members of the House who heard the speech of the gentleman 
from [llineis [Mr. Mann] were forced to conclude that the 
gentleman from Michigan {Mr. Forpnry] had, by reason of 
erroneous information, been honestly led into making many 
inaccurate statements to the House. 

It is unfortunate for the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Forpnery] that the House now remembers how inaccurate some 
of his former statements were, as shown by the gentleman from 
Iiiinois {Mr. Mann], and ft is but natural that to-day the 
House should have serious misgivings as to the correctness of 
the statements just made by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Forpney}, especially since his statements to-day are again 
largely based on hearsay information. 

I was greatly surprised to hear the gentleman from Michigan 
urge Members on the majority side of the aisle to accept as true 
the hearsay information which he submits, and to ge to the coun- 
try with it as the basis of an appeal to the people for their 
support of a high protective tariff. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER. Not just now. When the gentleman from 
Michigan was urging the majority Members to thus make use 
ef the statements and conclusions which he announced, he must 
have forgotten that information of a like kind, submitted by 
him a few months ago, was challenged, and suceessfully so, by 
no less a distinguished Republican than the gentleman from 
Tilineis [Mr. Mawn}. 

As further proof that my friend, the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. ForpNey], not infrequently falls into error I need only 
remind the Members of the House what they witnessed a few 
minutes ago when the attention of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Forpnry] was called to the correcting facts submitted 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. It seemed that 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forpwry] honestly thought, 
and so stated te the House, that the gentleman from [linois 
[Mr. Mann], after making the speech to which I have referred, 
later admitted that the statements and faets submitted by the 
gentleman from Michigan (Mr. Forpwey] were correct. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER. In a few moments. It so happened that when 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forpnry] made this surpris- 
ing announcement to the-House the gentleman from [Illinois 
[Mr. MANN] very promptly rose to his feet and informed the 
geiitleman from Michigan [Mr. Forpney], in a forceful yet 
courteous way, that he was wrong in the assurance thus volun- 
teered to the House, and that the figures and statements which 
he, Mr. Mann, submitted in his speech of January 19 last were 
not only accurate and correct but that no one, so far as he knew, 
had ever answered his speech on that subject. 

In order that there can be no mistake as to what the position 
of the gentleman from Lilinois [Mr. Mann] now is, I wish to 
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remind the House of what occurred just a few minutes ago, as 

shown by the stenographer's notes: _ 

Mr. Otrver. Will the gentleman i for a question? 
Mr. Forpyey. Yes, sir; briefly, ou please. 

Mr. Oxiver. Once before I recall the gentleman from Michigan sub- 
mitted to the House some very interesting and rather startling figures 
showing the wide spread between the purchase ae in foreign coun- 
tries and the selling price here. The figures the gentleman were 
sharply challenged b: e gentleman from Lilinois [Mr. Maxn]. . 

Mr. ForpNry. And later on I answered Mr. Mann’s statements. 

Mr, Ottver. And the report of the challenge—— 

Mr. Forpner. Wait a minute, please. I answered the gentleman from 
Illinois later on and placed in the Recorp conclusive evidence of the 
correctness of my former statement and pointed out that my beloved 
friend MANN had been misled by the statement of the fellow who fur- 
nished him the information. and I furnished the proof of the correctness 
of my first statement, and that proof was inserted by me in the Recorp. 

Mr. Oliver. The gentleman from: Illinois never accepted, se far as 
the RecorD shows, the correctness of the gentleman’s last statement. 

Mr. Forpney. He never denied it. Silence is consent, I take that 
for granted. Knowing that one is right, the gentleman from Illinois 

will always accept the truth when it is furnished to him in evidence. 
Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

| Mr. Forpney. Certainly. 

Mr. Mann. This is the first time I have heard the gentleman attempt 
th tee) the statements which were accurate and made by me. 

aughter, 


-Mr. ForpNey. I never stated at any time that you had misstated the 
facts. I stated that you had been imposed upon by the men who fur- 
nished you the information. You are my friend, my beloved friend. 
I have had no quarrel with you at all. I quarre} only with the men 
who furnished you with the misinformation. 

Mr. MANN. I want to state that my statement was accurate. 

Let me again repeat that the difference between the gentle- 
man from Michigan {Mr. Forpwry} and the gentleman from 
Iiinois [Mr. Mann] is accounted for in a perfectly natural 
way, namely, the evidence submitted by the gentleman frum 
Illinois [Mr. Mann} is legal evidence, such as courts accept, 
while the information submitted to the House by the gentleman 
from Michigan |Mr. ForpNey], on the former occasion, as well 
as to-day, is hearsay and would not be accepted as evidence by 
any court, 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Alabama have five minutes more. , 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that his colleague [Mr. OLIVER) have five minutes 
more. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I do not think the gentleman wishes to mis- 
quote me. I would not misquote him. 

Mr. OLIVER, No, indeed. 

Mr. FORDNEY. The gentleman says the information that I 
have is hearsay and wholly incorrect. The evidence I furnished 
was copies of the invoices of the imports and the sales slips for 
the purchases of the articles purchased that had been imported, 
and the inveice was conclusive evidence, Why does the gentle- 
man say it was hearsay? 

Mr. OLIVER. Sufficient answer to say that the gentleman 
from Illinois {[Mr. Mann] alone furnished the original, first- 
hand information on the subject then under discussion. One 
need only read the speech of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mann} to be convinced. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Statements, not affidavits. 

Mr. OLIVER. The statements submitted by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mann] to contradict the statements made by 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forpnry] were by parties 
who had personal knowledge of the matters referred to, and 
the business standing and veracity of the parties making the 
statements was fully vouched for by Mr. Mann. Read again 
your speech, then read the speech of Mr. Mann, and you can 
but reach the conclusion that much of the information on 
which you base your statement was pure hearsay and clearly 
shown to be unreliable by Mr. Mann. 

Now, you are making again to-day statements and conclusions 
based not on what you know but on information supplied by 
some one else, and doubtless the party supplying you with the 
information took it from some one else. Confessedly, you know 
nothing either of the purchase or sale prices of the articles just 
exhibited, but information on this subject seems to have been 
sent you by the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Tizson}. If 
he was here, doubtless he would say that he did not make the 
purchases or witness the sales. Certainly he could not ask 
this intelligent body of men to believe that the gun which you 
have just exhibited to the House cost only 90 cents in Ger- 
many. The profert of the gun furnishes ample avidence for 
an intelligent person to deny the correctness of the informa- 
tion you submit. Seme one has simply agaim imposed on the 
credulity of the gentleman from Michigan {Mr. Forpney]. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER. Yes. 
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Mr. FORDNEY. I read a letter from Mr. Trson in which he 
said he purchased these articles in Germany. You discredit 
my statement. I would not do that to you. I am too kind, too 
generous, too honest to undertake to do it. 

Mr. OLIVER. I am sorry that the gentleman understood 
that I would discredit any positive statement he might make on 
his own personal information. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I read Mr. Trzson’s letter. 

Mr. OLIVER. Well, Mr. Trzson will doubtless come back be- 
fore this Congress adjourns, and, mark my prediction, he will 
never corroborate what the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
ForDNEY] understands to be the purchase price in Germany of 
the gun he exhibited to the House, namely, 90 cents. 

This but emphasizes what I said of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan at the outset, that he is so obsessed with the idea of writ- 
ing a high protective tariff for all articles that the House must 
be slow to accept the correctness of his statements and conclu- 
sions when based on information supplied him by others. 

The Senate has found that they can not accept the recom- 
mendations of the gentleman from Michigan, and as a result 
more than 2,000 amendments to the tariff bill as reported by 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. ForpNrey] will be offered by 
the Senate committee, a majority of whom are Republicans. 
The gentleman from Michigan [Mr,. ForpNrEy] is also reminded 
that the Republican press have condemned the bill that he spon- 
sored and passed through the House under a rule forbidding 
amendments except when offered by the majority members of 
the Ways and Means Committee and providing only limited 
debate, 

I do not charge that the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forp- 
NEY] would deliberately mislead the House, but he is such an 
enthusiast for a high protective tariff that we find him often- 
times in error, due, I think, to his too ready acceptance, without 
careful investigation, of information sent to him. [Applause.] 

Mr. FORDNEY. I want to say that I did not say Mr. Titson 
bought this gun or had anything to do with it. 

The SPEAKER, The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. 

AMENDING PROVISO IN PARAGRAPH 10, SECTION 9, OF THE FEDERAL 
RESERVE ACT—CONFERENCE REPORT. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference re- 
port on the bill (S. 831) to amend the proviso in paragraph 10 of 
section 9 of the Federal reserve act, amended by the act of June 
21, 1917, amending the Federal reserve act. 

The Clerk read the conference report, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 831) 
to amend the proviso in paragraph 10 of section 9 of the Federal 
reserve act, amended by the act of June 21, 1917, amending the 
Federal reserve act, having met, after full and free conference, 
have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respec- 
tive Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its amendment numbered 4. 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the House numbered 1, 2, and 3, and agree to the 
same, 

Louis T. McF'appEn, 
Porter H. Date, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


GrorcE P. McLEAN, 

Watrter BE. Epes, 

CarTER GLASS, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the House to the bill (S. 831) to amend the proviso in para- 
graph 10 of section 9 of the Federal reserve act amended by 
the act of June 21, 1917, amending the Federal reserve act, 
submit the following written statement in explanation of the 
effect of the action agreed upon by the conferees and recom- 
mended in the accompanying conference report: 

The Senate agrees to the first three amendments of the 
House. 

The House recedes from its amendment No. 4, which added 
to the bill, on page 2, line 4, after “association,” the words 
“but the discount of bills of exchange drawn against actually 
existing values and the discount of commercial or business 
paper actually owned by the person negotiating the same shall 
not be considered as borrowed money within the meaning of 
this section.” 3 
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The language used in this amendment is a repetition of the 
existing language in the act, and if so repeated might be con- 
strued as a limitation upon rights of State banks and trust 
companies under this authorization, the purpose of this amend- 
ment being to place State banks and trust companies who be- 
come members of the Federal reserve system in the same posi- 
tion as are the national banks as regards the rediscounting 
provisions of the Federal reserve act. 

Louis T. McFappen, 
Porter H. Date, 
Managers on the part of the House, 


Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the language which the con- 
ferees permitted to be stricken out is a part of the existing law, 
and we were convinced that it-was unnecessary, and if it re- 
mained in it might prove a limitation rather than give it the 
necessary relief that we were trying to give. The purpose of the 
bill is to place the State banks and trust companies, members 
of the Federal reserve system, in the same position that the 
Federal banks are in in the matter of rediscount. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. I understand section 4 is the one, and it is the 
view of the House conferees and the attorney for the Federal 
Reserve Board that the language which constitutes the iast line 
of the Senate bill is sufficient, and the attorney for the Federal 
Reserve Board is fearful that if we adopt the language of the 
House, bills of exchange drawn in good faith against the 
actual existing value and discounted paper actually owned by 
the person negotiating the same would by the rule of construc- 
tion exclude the third provision now in the law in reference to 
national member banks, 

That is the provision which would take out of the category 
of borrowed money paper which is made up of notes secured 
by shipping documents and warehouse receipts, and so forth. 

Mr. McFADDEN. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. WINGO. In other words, it is the contention of the 
House conferees that it is better to take the language saying 
they would be on the same footing, and that they would be as 
if they were national banks, than to undertake to set up the 
first, second, and third exceptions now in the 10 per cent limi- 
tation statute. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes; because it might prove a limitation. 
There are several amendments to the act that cover that situ- 
ation. We want to give a blanket authority which places be- 
yond all question these banks and trust companies that are 
members of the system in exactly the same position that mem- 
ber national banks are. 

Mr. WINGO. So that the record may be clear upon the 
matter, the House conferees intend, and it is the intention of 
the Congress and the Federal Reserve Board holds that if this 
conference report is adopted State bank members will have the 
same privilege with reference to the discount of notes secured 
by shipping documents, warehouse receipts, and such other 
documents that member national banks now have. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. ‘The same position as national banks 
are in. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption of the conference report. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. McF'appen, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the conference report was agreed to was laid on the 
table. 

ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE CONGRESS. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I have been greatly interested 
in the tariff discussion that has been going on, and am inclined 
to make a few observations on the subject. There may be some 
difference of opinion as to what goods manufactured in Ger- 
many or elsewhere in- Europe are costing at this time, but there 
ean be no difference of opinion as to the fact that Germany is 
sending us a vast quantity and an infinitely varied line of 
manufactured materials and articles at prices far, far below 
what they can be made for in America, paying prevailing Ameri- 
can wages. All there is to the question is simply whether or 
no we propose to close the mills and factories of America and 
supply the, American market with German goods. I do not 
think we do. The gentleman from Texas says that we should 
not pass a tariff bill at this time because it is difficult to deter- 
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mine with exactness the difference in cost of production at home 
and abroad. It is difficult at any time to determine with ex- 
actness the difference in production costs.. It is particularly 
difficult to do it at this time, but in view of the admitted wide 
difference in cost, it is more important now than ever before in 
American history that we draft a tariff. bill meeting those costs 
so nearly as we may be able to determine them at this time. 
That is what we propose to do. The gentleman from Texas 
thinks he sees in the offing a movement for free trade in 
America. This very day Democratic candidates, men standing 
approved in the party, are voting for every schedule and every 
amendment of schedule offered on the Republican side. This 
very day there is greater support ef the protective principle 
among men calling themselves Democrats than at any time 
in the history of the Republic. 

The gentleman from Texas is sadly out of tune with the 
times and sadly mistaken as to the drift and trend of senti- 
ment at the present time. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

The great majority of the American people, including many 
of those who call themselves Democrats, have reached the con- 
clusion that there must be substantial protective tariff sched- 
ules in the country or American wages must be reduced and 
American living standards lowered, Let me say to my Texas 
friend that the trend is not toward free trade. It is stronger 
than ever in American history in favor of saving the American 
market for the American worker. [Applause on the Republican 
side.] 

What I really rose to say, Mr. Speaker, was that no Con- 
gress ever Sat under this Dome that was more faithful, diligent, 
painstaking, earnest, more intelligent or sounder in its judg- 
ments and decisions than the present Congress. Never in the 
same length of time has so much important legislation been 
considered in committee and in the halls of the two branches 
of the National Legislature. Never in the history of this House 
has there been so close a study and painstaking an application 
to the work of the people in the matter of legislation and appro- 
priations. Never has a Congress maintained a finer record for 
economy for expenditures than has this Congress, and gentle- 
men may go home to their constituents assured that their 
record and the record of the Congress of which they are Mem- 
bers will be approved by the overwhelming majority of the 
American people. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. Would the gentleman mind putting in his 
statement the number of roll calls we have had on account of 
no quorum, although the Republicans are in a very great ma- 
jority? If the gentleman has not the figures, I can give them 
to him. 

Mr. MONDELL. I am perfectly willing to do that, and along 
with that I should like to include a statement of what occurred 
at the time when an honored leader on the Democratic side 
found himself compelled to amend the rules so thrt the Members 
of Congress should not be paid except when they were in at- 
tendance on the House. 

Mr. GARNER. That might be necessary. 

Mr. MONDELL, It was with an overwhelming Democratic 
majority it became necessary at a time when there were great 
problems before the country needing solution, so the gentleman 
told us, for the Democratic side to fine their Members for non- 
attendance, to dock their pay to keep them here. We have 
never thought of doing that, or found it necessary. On this 
side we have gentlemen of independent thought, and sometimes 
not entirely pleased with the way things go, they temporarily 
insist upon exercising their right to demand the presence of a 
quorum, 

It interferes with and delays business a little, but after all 
we move along, and as the condition of affairs at this hour 
evidences eventually all that ought to be done, and all we have 
hoped to accomplish is accomplished. We have been delayed 
a bit at times, but we have completed our work. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, the House of Representatives, after having been 
in practically continuous session for seven months, is about to 
take a short recess while the Senate further debates the tariff 
bill. Asa matter of fact, except for a recess of the House of a 
little more than a month last August and September and an 
interval of a week between the special and regular sessions in 
November, the Congress has been in session continuously since 
the 11th of April, 1921, a period of approximately 15 months. 

This, as a record of continuous session, has few parallels in 
American legislative history. It is true that there is no especial 
virtue in long and continual sessions, except as they are pro- 
ductive of beneficial results. These sessions have met the test 
of beneficial service and afford a striking illustration of the 
multiplicity and the difficulty of the problems with which Con- 
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gress has had to deal and of the determination of the Congress 
to spare neither time nor effort in the solution of these problems, 

At a time like this it is proper and seemly that we shall 
review the work of the Congress and call attention to the prob- 
lems that have been met and solved, to those that are on the 
way to solution, and to the volume and character of the work 
that has been performed. Before I proceed, however, to the 
commendatory review I propose to make of the work of the 
Congress I am constrained to refer to the fact that, as usual, 
the Congress has been criticized and assailed by a consider- 
able number of people and from wide and curiously diversified 
standpoints of view and opinion. 

CRITICISM OF THB CONGRSSS. 


This is, of course, not unusual or, in fact, to be wondered at, 
Congress lays the taxes; Congress enacts the laws; and as no 
one enjoys paying taxes, and as there always is a minority 
hostile to, or critical of, practically every law that is enacted, 
the combined complaints and criticisms, notwithstanding the 
fact that they represent infinitely diverse and conflicting view- 
points, taken together form so considerable a chorus that, 
judged by its volume, no Congress ever has been popular and 
in all probability none ever will be. 

If there were an exception, it would be likely to be found in 
the case of a war Congress responding to the national patriotic 
impulse favorable to the marshaling of the Nation and its 
resources in the national defense; but recent history reminds 
us that even such a Congress has no assurance of popularity. 

Criticism and the badgering of the Congress is and has long 
been a popular pastime. Those who have a grouch and for one 
reason or another are not disposed to take it out on individuals, 
turn with relief and satisfaction to the opportunity afforded of 
slamming the Congress by and large and as a whole. This does 
not preclude those indulging in such pastime from apologizing, 
if the occasion requires, to one or the other of the two bodies 
of Congress, or to any individual Member of either who may 
take exceptions to the criticism. 

CONGRESS AN ALLURING FIELD FOR THE CRITICS. 

The Congress collectively affords the most alluring of all 
fields for criticism to those who may have been denied by the 
popular will a place within one of the other of its two Houses; 
to those who, disappointed because the Congress has declined 
to accept their views or accede to their demands, find it much 
easier to damn the Congress than to defend their own position ; 
to those who, quite regardless of the facts, criticize the Congress 
for purely partisan reasons; to those who, immured in editorial 
sanctums, out of an entire lack of national viewpoint and com- 
plete isolation from the pulse of national sentiment, consciously 
or unconsciously reflect the selfish and provincial sentiment 
which filters through the editorial keyhole. 

Fortunately, after all, the country will judge the Congress by 
what it does rather than by what is said about it, and in that 
reflection the Members of this House can return to their con- 
stituencies with a record of wise and helpful legislation which 
should and will win their approval. 

The Congress that most fearlessly performs its duty is most 
likely to arouse selfish criticism. It is a regrettable fact in 
human affairs that the best legislation frequently arouses the 
most selfish and partisan opposition; every curtailment of ap- 
propriations creates dissatisfaction ; every refusal to be swayed 
by selfish pressure increases the number of those who criticize. 
A legislative body that proceeds in the even tenor of its way, 
carrying out what its majority believes to be a wise and useful 
program of legislation, endeavoring to hold the public expendi- 
tures within the public income, declining to be led into non- 
essential expenditure when the condition of the Public Treasury 
does not warrant, and at the same time meeting courageously 
every real-and essential obligation, is certain to incite criticism 
in divers and sundry interested quarters. Such a legislative 
body will, however, receive the support of that great body of 
the people who have no selfish interests to serve. 

TO STAND ON THE RECORD. 

I realize that our mere assertion of merit would have little 
more weight and influence with the American people than has 
much of the criticism to which I have referred. But we shall 
not depend upon assertions; we shall be glad to stand on the 
record, which proves conclusively that the Congress has been 
diligent, that it has to its credit much wise and constructive 
legislation, a remarkable history of economy and, in the case 
of the House of Representatives, a record of careful, pains- 
taking consideration of the greatest volume of legislative pro- 
posals ever passed upon by an American legislative body in the 
same period of time. 

It goes without saying that this volume of important busi- 
ness, this fine record of economy, could not have been the result 
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of any mere haphazard; undirected effort, no matter how 
earnest..on unselfish: The. work,of this.House has.been.carried 
om in, cooperation. with. President Harding, along.the lines of.a. 
program.based upon the.pledges and..premises.of.our party. in: 
national platform; in pursuance.of an unalterable determina- 


tion to: premote,economy and, reduce. expenditure; with a, view. 


of. curing. the, unfortunate cenditions,,which developed in the: 
aftermath of war and of solving the problems and, meeting. the 


obligations.:the war. placed: upon.us; of seeing. to it that they. 


who. were: injured in the. national. service should receive the 
-most liberal.support the Nation was capable. of rendering; that 
those. who.. returned , sound. and, well should, secure. the. prefer- 
ences.and the aid. to. which their: services, and: sacrifices, entitled. 
them; that.in.legislation..and appropriations we should..move 
steadily, toward.a return to the normal conditions. of. peace, 
progress, and prosperity. 

Before.I go to.the detail of the-work. of the: Congress, may I 
read..a, pavagraph.of a speeeh. which I .delivered. in..the House. 


on November 23. last, at.the..close of. the; special session. of the:. 


Congress? It-is.as follaws: 


J \either by the. volume of the: business.transacted or the highly 
important character of the questions and problems considered an 


— upon, this six months’ session, so far at least as the House of’ 


epresentatives is concerned, ma: p cooled as one of the 
mest -diligent,.and. important ns in. the intone of the American 
Congress. [Applause. In no Congress in our ~ history’ has: better 

rogress been’ made inthe consideration: of oo me nestions: of : 

tion.and; revenue,. In, no Congress has. the, . of Representa- 

tives..in. the. same period of time: considered and passed so much legis- 
lation of commanding importance. [Applause.} 

What I then said with regard.to the work of the first session 
can. be truthfully said of the entire work of the Congress, par- 
ticularly, of. the House of Representatives, up to this. time. 

To the record then made-has been added, the splendid record 
of economy. in..appropriations. under the. first estimates under 


the Budget, and the. additional helpful. legislation which has, 


been..enacted. into law, .or. which.has.been considered. by the 
House.during. the, period .in which the Senate was. ratifying the 
treaties negotiated at the Conference. on, Limitation of Arma- 
ment, and has been considering the tariff bill. 

VOLUMB OF BUSINBSS. 

This Congress has, up; to this time, placed‘ upon the statute 
books 398' separate laws, of which 311 are public and 87 are pri- 
vate, including claims, This is at the rate of 14 laws: per legis- 
lative day for the entire session: 
Representatives has considéred ‘and’'passed 276 bills, of ‘which 
128° are public bills and. 148 are private; including claims, In 
addition to..these,,.17 Senate bills have passed ‘the: House: but 
have not reached the state of final agreement between the two 
Houses. This makes an average of 2} bills considered bythe 
House of Representatives each legislative day of the Congress’ 

As I have frequently remarked im discussing the work of the. 
House, the worthiness or capacity ofa legislative body’ can by 
no means be wholly judged from the volume of* its: labors, but 
when conditions are such’ as” to~« necessitate: legislation along 
many’ lines to cure: existing: conditions, the volume: of. a: legisin- 
tive body’s enactments;: considered. in:connection with the quality 
of its work; forms the basis:on whieh intetligeat judgments may 
be: formed, and a:most superficial examination: of) the: character 
ofthe legislation; which the House: has considered: and.enacted: 


affords.convineing :proof of the fact that:this:Congress, and, this: 


House: particularly, has not: only: been; extraordinarily: diligent. 
but it has» been: seund,: intelligent, and: enlightened::in: its. judg- 


ment, 
WORK OF THE SPECIAL SESSION, 

The. President ‘convened the: Congress in: extraordinary. ses-- 
sion’ primarily: for. the: purpose» of:irevising the tariff: and: tax. 
laws and inaugurating.a budget systems This: work; was under. 
taken.promptly: and: vigorously. 

TH@: TAX» RBVISION~—LIPTING. ‘THE \ BURDENS. 

The tax revision could not, in the nature: of! things, hare 

satisfied ‘everybody, nor» was it possible, under the conditions 


of ‘the: Public Treasury, and: in view of the- obligations and ‘ins: 


creased demands growing out of or resulting from: the war, to 
reduce the: tax: burden to the: extent that: the» Congress:.would 
have been glad to: have-reduced it: It ‘must; however; be ad# 
mitted by all that ‘so far as the revision: went it proceeded along 


sound and sane lines; There was am actual lifting rather than: 
a shifting of the tax: burden: There: was:not only: an -honest:’ 


but a successful attempt to relieve fairly and ‘equitably, so far 
as was possible under’ the-cireumstanees; the tax: burdens: of 
all classes of the people: It redticed*the burden for-the cal 
endar: year’ 1922 in the sum of approximately $80,000,000: and); 


according to the latest estimates of the Treasury, relieves. the» 


tax burden for the present caléndar’ year not less» than 
$850,000,000. . 


In: addition, the House:-of* 


i BURDEN, LIFTED EQUITABLY. 

The,Federal taxgatherer:no longer collects.taxes on ice-cream 
cones, soda water, pills and, lotions, or.parecel post, nor exacts 
tribute.on transportation. or on the. purchase.of wearing apparel. 
The. man.of moderate..medns;.and. particularly:such:a man. with 
a family, has:had his income-tax burdens-appreciably lightened. 
Those classes.of taxation. which were most.successfully passed 
on to the consuming public, or which most hampered and re- 
tarded. business transactions, and:.discouraged. or. prevented the 
growth . and. development. of. productive. enterprise; like the 
excess-profits. tax.and the higher. brackets .of. the. surtax, no 
longer exercise:their deterrent effects upon business and: develop- 
ment... In the natureof.things.-this .was.not.a finality in. tax 
revision, for, as. we. get away;:from the war burdens and eseape 
the: inevitable expenditures.. of, the. war’s..aftermath, we shall, 
be able to still further lighten the burden of direct Federal 
levies, and. relieve the people and the. industry of the country 
from the handicap: that heavy, taxation inevitably entails. 

THB: FORDNEY TARIER. 

The House passed the Fordney tariff bill; providing a general 
revision. of ‘tariff schedules, on July 2%, 192%, more than 11 
months:ago,. We: entertain: the hope: that this measure,: now 
before ‘the Senate, will have: been finally passed: upon by that 
bedy and ready for consideration bya. committee of conference 
bythe: close of the period of:oun:reeess.. The: progress of ithe: 
tariff bill thus far serves to strengthen the opinion we: formed: 
at the time of the wise andbeneficialicharacter of this legis- 
lation as. it: passed: the: House. In: view of the: tremendous 
importance to: the: Americaa people of the settlement of the 
question of tariff(duties,, we have:every confidence of.a speedy 
adjustment of the differences: between: the two Houses: when: 
the measure: shalt come to: be-considered in conference; 

THR BUDGET. 

The hopes entertained by those who. for many: years labored 
for a budget system, of those on bothsides of ‘this-Chamber 
who efliciently served in the enactment of budget legislation, 
has been abundantly justified’ by’ our’ experience under: the 
Budget thus far. Not: only has the Budget Bureau, under the 
efficient management ofits first direetor, in harmony: with the 
views of the Chief Executive; asserted: a most helpful and: bene- 
ficial influence: over ‘the estimates’ presented to the Congress, 
but the director; with the constant and ‘unfailing: support of: 
the President, has exerted a»mighty infltence for economy over 
the departments and bureaus and ‘independent establisnments 
of the Government, resuiting im: the saving of ‘many: millions 
of ‘dollars out of appropriations made»before the Budget was* 
established.’ The» Congress; and particularly» the» House» of 
Representatives, which, after all,;-is the final‘arbiter, trimmed ° 
the appropriations: below’ even the- reduced* estimates of the» 
Budget. To a considerable extent this’ was made. possible by 
the cooperation’ of’ the executive’ departments: and by: reason: 
of the reductions in the.Naval’ Establishment made possible 
by~the: Conference: on: the Limitation: of A: 

APPROPRIATIONS POR THB’ FISCAL. YBAR~ 1923, 

The most important work: of the» present‘ session has been 
that of making: up, considering, and passing: the: annual appro- 
priation bills for the fiscal year: beginning July:1'next. This 
work was undertaken and carried‘on for-the first time under 
the Budget system and in connection with’ the consideration of : 
estimates presented ‘by the Director of’ the~Budget:' The an- 
nual appropriation bills were also for the first time considered: 
and ‘under.a new arrangement of ‘the supply bills in 
harmony with the Budget and the perfected organization of the 
enlarged Committee on Appropriations: Tie chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations, the gentleman from IMinois:.[Mr-- 
MaAppen], will, as soon as._the checking up of the-business of the 
fiscal year will permit, place in the Recorn a: detailed state- 
ment of estimates and appropriations, of income and expendi- 
tures, and in view of’that complete and accurate statement so 
soon to be made I shall content myself’ with a few” figures 
illustrating the splendid work’ that has beem accomplished, the 
remarkable progress that. has-been made:in bringing: the affhirs 
of the country te a business basis, in improving the conditions 
of the National ‘Treasury; and ‘in’ scaling dowm publie expendi- 
tures. 

REDUCTION IN: GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURES. - 

Owing to the fact that’ the last‘session of the Democratic 
Sixty-fifth Congress failed in the passage of eight:of the great 
appropriation: bills; it became necessary for President Wilson: 
te: calk the: Republican: Sixty-sixth Congress::in :extraerdinary; 
session on May 19, 1919. That Congress: effected a. saving to 
the American people-in the: sum of $940,000,000: bysreducing the 
appropriation bills which had been left over from thexformer: 
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Congress by that amount below the sum they carried when last 
considered by the former Congress. The good work of economy 
then taken up has been continued steadily ever since. 

The last fiscal year for which the regular annual appropria- 
tions were all made by a Democratic Congress and spent by a 
Democratic administration was the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1919. The total expenditures of the Government for that year 
were $18,514,879,955. 

The first fiscal year in which the Republican Congress had 
control of the appropriations—though not of the expenditures— 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, the Federal expenditures 
were $6,403,343,841. For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, 
the Republican Congress made the appropriations, but for eight 
months of the year the Democratic administration controlled 
the one and the total expenditures for that year were $5,115,- 
927, 5 
The first fiscal year in which the Republican Congress and a 
Republican administration has had charge of both appropria- 
tions and expenditures is the fiscal year just closing, and the 
Treasury officials estimate the expenditures of the year, charge- 
able agaiust ordinary receipts, at $3,800,000,000. The estimated 
receipts for the fiscal year are $4,100,000,000, leaving a surplus 
of approximately $300,000,000 of ordinary receipts over ordinary 
expenditures. We have, therefore, in the first year of the Re- 
publican administration balanced the Budget with a surplus of 
$300,000,000. 

DEBT REDUCTION. 

Not only have we brought about these steady reductions of 
expenditure and in this first year of President Harding’s ad- 
ministration created a surplus of $300,000,000, but we have 
also reduced the public debt by approximately a billion dollars; 
$425,000,000 of this reduction has been accomplished by the 
retirement of obligations through the sinking fund and other 
debt expenditures chargeable to ordinary receipts. Approxi- 
mately $300,000,000 of surplus current funds have been used 
in debt retirement. 

It is true that a part of the reduction of the national debt 
has been accomplished through a reduction in the balance of 
the general fund, but, on the other hand, a very considerable 
‘ portion of current funds have been used in loans by the War 
Finauce Corporation, and advances to meet war obligations 
such as those of the Shipping Board, the Railroad Administra- 
tion, and other Government agencies. 

Critics of the good work of the Congress and of the adminis- 
tration will endeavor to minimize the extent of the reductions 
and economies that have been accomplished, but the fact re- 
mains that at the end of the first year of the Harding adminis- 
tration the interest-bearing public debt will be approximately 
a billion dollars less than at the beginning, and notwithstand- 
ing this great reduction the Treasury will show a balance of ap- 
proximately $300,000,000 of receipts above expenditures. 

APPROPRIATIONS. 

As I have heretofore stated, the chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations will, as soon as it is possible to do so after 
the close of the fiscal year, present a detailed statement of 
appropriations for the coming fiscal year together with a com- 
parison of appropriations for the prior years, The statement 
that will thus be presented will show that the appropriations 
for the coming fiscal year have been very substantially re- 
duced below the appropriations for the present fiscal year, 
including the deficiencies made necessary to take care of cer- 
tain war-inherited burdens, such as those of the Shipping 
Board, and the increased expenditure of the Veterans’ Bureau. 
In the matter of appropriations for the public defense a most 
gratifying reduction has been made in a sum of approximately 
$215,000,000 ; a reduction of $125,000,000 for the Navy and a re- 
duction of $90,000,000 for the Army. These gratifying savings 
are made possible by the economies practiced by the adminis- 
tration and by the splendid work performed by the President’s 
Conference on the Limitation of Armament. 

LEGISLATION OF THE CONGRESS, 

I have referred to the tax revision, the general tariff bill, 
and the act for the establishment of the Budget, and I shall 
only take the time of the House further to refer briefly to a 
few of the more important measures considered by the House 
which have been enacted into law. They are as follows: 

THE PEACE RESOLUTION, 

The peace resolution declared the end of a state of war, the 
existence of which was proclaimed by the war declaration. It 
placed us in a position of official peace with Germany and 
Austria, and paved the way for the negotiations since entered 
into for the reestablishment of normal peace relations with our 
late enemies, 
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EMERGENCY TARIFF. 


The act for an emergency tariff on agricultural products, 
which was promptly passed and has been extended until such 
time as the permanent tariff shall take effect, checked the 
threatened flooding of our markets at a time when the reaction 
from war prices had brought many of the agricultural pro- 
ducts of the country to a price far belew the cost of production. 

The legislation has had a continuous steadying effect, help- 
ful to the producer and beneficial in its effect upon the general. 
business of the country. Since the enactment of this legista- 
tion there has been a widely helpful upward trend in the 
prices, not only of the agricultural products directly affected 
by the legislation but of a variety of other farm products as 
well, affording the producer a fair return for his effort and out- 
lay without appreciably affecting the prices paid by the con- 
sumer. 

It may be truthfully said that this act, together with the 
loans made to agriculturists and stock raisers under the amended 
War Finance Corporation act, have been the salvation of the 
great basic industries of agriculture and the benefits rendered 
them have been reflected in improved business conditions gen- 
erally, 

- VETERANS’ BUREAU ACT, 

The act establishing a Veterans’ Bureau and consolidating 
all of the agencies charged with care and responsibility on be- 
half of the ex-service men, was the fulfillment of a national 
obligation to provide an organization which, so far as it was 
possible to do so, should cure the delays which had been com- 
plained of in meeting our obligations to our national defenders, 
The bureau is now functioning with increasing efficiency and 
notwithstanding the enormous burden placed upon it, looking 
after the welfare of the more than 300,000 men who are under 
its care or have applied for its benefits, is continually reducing 
the cases and the causes of complaint among those whom it 
serves. The bureau will this calendar year pay to the veterans 
of the World War and expend for their benefit the stupendous 
sum of approximately $425,000,000. 


HOSPITALS, VNTERANS’ BUREAU. 


Continuing its policy of making every needed provision for 
the care and comfort of the sick and disabled veterans of the 
World War, Congress passed the act of April 20, 1922, which 
authorized appropriations in the sum of $17,000,000 in aiding 
the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau to provide for the con- 
struction of additional facilities and to furnish medical, surgi- 
cal, and hospital services and supplies for persons who served 
in the World War, Spanish-American War, the Philippine in- 
surrection, and the Boxer rebellion. 
tion to the $18,000,000 provided for similar purposes near the 
close of the Sixty-sixth Congress, and it is believed that with 
the sums now made available abundant hospital facilities will 
be provided for all of the veterans who may seek them. 

THR FORBIGN DEBT REFUNDING ACT. 


This Congress has had no more important question before it 
than that of providing for a commission to treat with our for- 
eign debtors and to arrange with them as to the terms of pay- 
ment of the principal and interest of the foreign debt, amount- 
ing to more than $11,000,000,000, which they owe us. Had the 
former administration proceeded in full conformity with the 
law, these obligations would have all been funded and time and 
terms of payment agreed upon, and nothing further would have 
been necessary. While the Secretaries of the Treasury of the 
Wilson administration may not have acted contrary to law, they 
certainly did not carry out the directions and provisions of the 
law in full, and, on the contrary, did enter into an @greement 
with our foreign debtors whereby all interest payments were 
delayed for a period of three years, and the only obligations 
taken were mere I O U’s, with no definite stipulation as to 
conditions of payment. 

In this state of affairs it became necessary to legislate a 
grant of authority for the handling of this tremendously im- 
portant matter, involving not only the vast sum of more than 
$11,000,000,000 but affecting our relations with Armenia, Aus- 
tria, Belgium, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Esthonia, Finland, France, 
Great Britain, Greece, Hungary, Italy, Latvia, Liberia, Lithu- 
ania, Poland, Rumania, Russia, and Serbia, all of whom owe 
us sums ranging from a few thousand dollars to hundreds of 
millions of dollars. 

The legislation creates a commission of five members, with 
the Secretary of the Treasury as chairman, the others to be 
appointed by the President, who, subject to the approval of the 
President, are authorized to refund or convert and extend the 
time of payment of the principal or interest, or both, of the 
obligations of foreign Governments owing to the United States. 
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This is one of the most important pieces of legislation which has 
been passed by the House. 
APPROPRIATION FOR THD INVESTIGATION AND PROSECUTION OF WAR FRAUDS. 

The enormous operations of the Government during the war 
afforded abundant opportunity for fraud, and investigations 
made by the War Investigating Committees of the Sixty-sixth 
Congress made it very evident that many had taken advantage 
of the opportunities to defraud the Government, and ‘that there 
had been much carelessness in the settlement of war claims. 
The investigation of these matters by the War Department and 
the Department of Justice, the auditing of aecounts, and the 
examination of records has proven a slow and tedious proceed- 
ing, particularly in view of the fact that records were in many 
cases poorly kept and in some cases’ had been removed. While 
very excellent progress has been made it beeame evident that 
increased appropriations were necessary if this work were to 
be carried on thoroughly and with promptness and dispatch. 
The Congress therefore provided an additional appropriation 
of $500,000 to be expended in the discretion of the Attorney 
General for the investigation and prosecution of war frauds. 

PEDERAL HIGHWAY ACTS. 

The Federal highway act, which became a law November 9 
as an amendment to the Federal aid act, carried out the Presi- 
dent’s recommendations with regard to needed and essential 
changes in the Federal road aid act, particularly with a view to 
centralizing authority in the States and insuring the upkeep 
of Federal aid roads. The act made an appropriation of 
$75.000,000 for Federal aid in road building for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1922, and of $5,000,000 for forest roads and 
trails for the same fiscal year, and $10,000,000 for the same 
purposes for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923. ‘This was 
a measure of the highest importance. It provided much needed 
amendments to the Federal road aid act, insured the continu- 
ance of’ Federal aid and participation in road building through- 
out the country. 

On the ist of May, 1922, the House passed a bill further 
amending the Federal highway act and authorizing highway 
appropriations in the sum of $65,000,000 for the fiseal year’ 
ending June 80, 1923; $75,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1924; also authorizing appropriations for forest roads 
and trails in the sum of '$6,500.000 for the fiscal year 1924. 
The Senate did not, however, consider this bill, but placed. pro- 
visions for highway appropriations on the Post Office appro-: 
priation bill. ‘For these provisions the House substituted its: 
bill of May 1, and in conference appropriations for highways 
were authorized in the sum of ‘$50,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1923; $65,000,000 for 1924; and $75,000,000 
for 1925; $6,500,000 was also authorized for forest roads and 
trails for each of the fiscal years 1924 and 1925. The Federal 
highway act was amended im several important particulars in 
the interest of economy and proper maintenance, and coopera- 
tion by the Federal Govermment was limited to $16,250 per 
mile, exclusive of bridges, for the year 1923 and $15,000 per 
Inile thereafter. 

THE STOCKMEN AND FARMERS WAR FINANCD ACT, 

The act amending the legishation creating the War Finance: 
Corporation to provide relief for producers of and dealers: 
in agricultural products has had a highly beneficial effect 
upon the industries which it direetly aids and upon the en- 
tire country. It may be said ‘without exaggeration thet this 
legislation has been the salvation of the livestock industry 
of the West. It has preserved from bankruptcy industries es- 
sential to the prosperity of the entire Nation. Under this act 
more than $309,000,000 has been loaned to the farmers, the 
stock growers, and the agricultural producers of the Nation 
on a sound business basis, as evidenced by the fact that more 
than $45,000,000 of the original loans ‘have been repaid and 
that the corporation presents every evidence of soundness in 
its eperation. The recent extension of ‘this act for one year 
assures the country of its benefits until permanent provision: 
can be made for farm and live-stock credits. ’ 

MATERNITY AND INFANCY ACT. 


The Republican platform declared “the supreme duty of the 
Nation is the conservation of human resources through an en- 
lightened measure of’ social and industrial justice.” The Presi- 
dent, having in mind this‘ party declaration of national duty, in 
his message to Congress at the beginning of the session, said: 

I assume that the maternity bill, already strongly approved, will be’ 
enacted promptly, thus adding ‘to our uxanifesta tion ‘of buman interest.; 

There was considerable difference of opinion with regard to 
this measure in the Oengress and in the eountry, both as to 
the policy it inveked and with regard 'te its provisions; The’ 
newly enfranchised women veters, so far as their views were 
expresseil, were almost unanimously faverable to the measure. 
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It appealed to the conscience and sympathy of all as a measure 
asserting national leadership for the’ purpose ef: stimutating the 
States and communities in the tremendously important work of 
the: protection of maternity and infancy. The act provides for 
cooperation between the National Government and the several 
States and authorizes an app tion of approximately 
$2,500,000 for the eurrent fiscal year, which may be increased 
in the sum. of $1,000,000 a year for five years. 

The measure as reperted by the committee and passed by the 
House differed quite materially from the bill as it passed the 
Senate, and the bill as thus amended was promptly adepted 
by the Senate. The enactment of this measure is net only 
creditable to the Congress as “adding to. eur manifestation of 
human interest,” as stated by the President in his message, but 
as a prompt fulfillment of our platform pledges. Both parties 
in the last campaign made promises to the new voters, the 
better half of mankind newly invited inte participation in 
government, Those promises have been kept, at least partially, 
and so far as they were definitely made in platforms and in 
presidential statements by the passage of this. act under which 
we encourage the States and cooperate with them in the highly 
important, splendid, and humanitarian work of the protection 
of maternity and infancy. 

IMMIGRATION RESTRICTION ACT. 

The immigration restriction act provides in a practical and 
werkable way for the staying of the great volume of the tide 
of immigration threatened as an aftereffect of the war. While 
America regrets:even partially to close her gates against those 
who in good faith and with good intentions seek our shores, 
this measure was necessary as a means of preventing a flood 
tide of immigration, not all of a destrable character, and 
beyond our capacity to speedily assimilate. 

The gates of free America have always swung open for the 
oppressed of all lands, for those seeking te better their condi- 
tions, and we desire to keep them open, provided, however, that 
we shall not allow this flood to come more rapidly than we can 
assimilate the newcomers to the ideas and ideals of true Ameri- 
canism, the principles of liberty under laws. For the time 
being we have restricted the coming immigrants, welcoming as 
many as we believe to be safe for America, and we stand ready 
again to widen the door of opportunity when we may be able 
thoroughly to Americanize a larger number of well-intentioned 
people who may seek a home among us. 

RECOGNITION OF AGRICULTURE IN FEDERAL RESERVE ACT. 

The Federal reserve act provides that the President, in mak- 
ing appointment of members of the Federal Reserve Board, 
shall have due regard to a fair representation of the financial, 
industrial, and commercial interests of the country. Inasmuch 
as agriculture is the basic industry of the country, faiture to 
recognize this as one of the industries entitled to representa- 
tion on the board seemed an extraordinary oversight. The act 
approved June 3, 1922, remedies this situation by providing that 
in the appointment of members of the Federal Reserve Board 
the “President shall have due regard to a fair representa- 
tion of the financial, agricultural, industrial, and commercial” 
interests of the country. The act also increases the appointive 
membership of the board to six, and otherwise amends the 
Federal reserve act. 

THE PACKERS ACT. 

The so-called packers act, to regulate interstate and foreign 
commerce in live stock and dairy products, poultry, and eggs, 
is a wise, sound, and sensible measure. The enactment of this 
legislation was a distinct triumpff, one of the most notable 
achievements of the Congress, for it gave the country the 
benefit of sound legislation affecting the meat-packing and 
allied and associated industries and activities after previous 
Congresses had struggled in vain with these questions, largely 
beeause of the radical, experimental character of the legis- 
lation that had been urged. Nothwithstanding the fact that 
the legislation as enacted was severely criticized by these who 
had been vainly seeking radical legislation, it has worked so 
well and been so highly beneficial that it has compelled the 
indorsement of those who were at one time its severest critics, 

ANTIGAMBLING IN GRAIN FUTURES ACT. 

The bill for regulating transactions in grain for future 
delivery, which became a taw August 21, 1921, was held uncon- 
stitutional by the Supreme Court of the United’ States on the 
t5th of May, 1922, as to seetion 4, the court holding against 
the provision for the regulation of exchanges’ by taxation. On 
June 1 of this year a bill was introduced with a view of meet- 
ing the objections: of the Supreme Court and yet so regulating 
the transactions of grain exchanges as to eliminate purely 
speculative and ‘gambling operations. This bill was taken up 
by the House «and passed on June 26. The legisiation as to 
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some of its features, at least, has been vigorously opposed, but 
it is believed that its enactment, while making possible all 
legitimate transactions, will prevent those gambling operations 
which frequently disastrously affect the prices of grain and 
foodstuffs. 

ASSOCIATION OF PRODUCERS OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 

This measure is intended to authorize producers of agri- 
cultural products to form associations for the purpose of col- 
lectively preparing and marketing their products. Associations 
for this purpose have become very common in many of the 
States, but the States can not confer any right upon their 
organizations to engage in interstate or foreign commerce. 
While this measure confers on farmérs certain privileges it can 
not properly be said to be class legislation. Business corpora- 
tions have under existing legislation all the powers and privi- 
leges conferred on farm organizations by this legislation. The 
organizations authorized are under the supervision of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, and it is believed that through the 
operations of organizations of this kind it may be possible to 
eliminate unnecessary middlemen, to improve conditions of 
marketing, and, while assuring the producer a reasonable price, 
protect the consumer against the high prices which he has fre- 
quently paid for products for which the producer received 
little. 

IRRIGATION DISTRICTS ; FARM LOANS ON RECLAMATION PROJECTS. 


We have long needed a Federal law providing for the or- 
ganization of irrigation districts on projects under the na- 
tional reclamation law in order to make it possible for the 
Federal authorities to deal with the settlers and water users 
collectively instead of individually. This is now made possible 
by the act of May 15, 1922. This act also provides for the 
conditions under which farm loans can be made on lands on 
reclamation projects, thus meeting a long-felt want on the part 
of settlers on such projects. 

THE ANTINARCOTICS ACT. 

It has become increasingly evident that drastic legislation is 
essential to the control of the growing evil of the use of nar- 
cotics, The act providing for a Federal Narcotic Control Board, 
making it unlawful to import narcotics, except such as are 
necessary for medicinal and other legitimate purposes, fixing 
heavy penalties for violation of the provisions of the act, will, 
it is believed, have a helpful and beneficial effect in reducing 
the importation and use of narcotics. 

THE NAVAL SCRAPPING ACT, 

The entire world has sung the praises of the great accomplish- 
ment of the Conference on the Limitation of Armaments in put- 
ting an end to the mad rush of competitive naval! expansion and 
construction. Its effect is reflected in the reduction of the per- 
sonnel of our Navy and a decrease of one hundred and twenty- 
five millions in naval appropriations, The so-called naval 
scrapping bill gave legislative effect: to the provisions of the 
treaty on the limitation of naval armament. It authorized the 
President to take the steps necessary to make the terms of the 
treaty effective by scrapping a portion of the ships now under 
construction, which are not to be completed, and authorized 
the conversion of two of them into great airplane carriers, 

READJUSTMENT OF PAY; ARMY, NAVY, ETC, 

Temporary increases in pay which had been granted to cer- 
tain men of the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps expired July 
1, 1922, It therefore became necessary to make some provi- 
sion to meet this situation, and the act of June 10, 1922, read- 
justed the pay and allowanc®s of the commissioned and enlisted 
personnel of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, and Public Health Service. These read- 
jusiments were in accordance with the report made by a joint 
comunission of the two Houses, the Members of which gave care- 
ful and painstaking consideration to the involved and confus- 
ing provisions of law relative to the pay of these establishments 
and recommended a measure, which is believed to be fair and 
equitable and which reduces somewhat the aggregate pay of 
the services, 

EMPLOYRES IN PATENT OFFICE; INCREASED PAY. 

The act of February 18, 1922, provided needed and essential 
aimendments to the patent laws. It provided for a reclassifica- 
tion and granted a substantial increase in the pay of the em- 
ployees of the office. This legislation was urged with very great 
vigor by the patent attorneys of the country and others familiar 
with the situation, and has cured a condition with regard to 
which there was much complaint. 

MONTHLY PAYMENTS OF PENSIONS. 

Civil War pensioners have for some time petitioned the Con- 
gress that their pensions be paid monthly instead of quarterly 
and Congresgy has responded by making provisions to that effect. 
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This increase in the frequency of payment is very much appre- 
ciated, particularly by those pensioners who have little or no 
means other than their pension. The change has resulted in a 
considerably increased cost, but this is justified in view of the 
benefits conferred on the pensioners, 

AID FOR STARVING RUSSIA, 

The country responded enthusiastically to the action of the 
Congress in making an appropriation of $20,000,000 out of the 
funds of the United States Grain Corporation to purchase corn, 
seed grain, and preserved milk for the relief of the starving 
people of Russia. In the administration of this law the Sec- 
retary of Commerce secured the cooperation of the authorities 
in Russia by a very substantial, supplemental contribution and 
in the furnishing of transportatien, so that the American relief 
was even vastly more effective and helpful than it otherwise 
would have been. This contribution undoubtedly saved the 
lives of great numbers of people, stayed the spread of pestilence, 
and aided in the restoration of vast areas, particularly in the 
Volga Valley. 

‘ Congress by the act of January 20, 1922, also authorized the 
President to transfer medical and hospital supplies from the 
War Department for the relief of the distressed people of 
Russia, 

THE ANTIBEER ACT. 

The so-called Volstead antibeer bill became necessary as a 
result of an eleyenth-hour decision by Attorney General Palmer 
the day before the close of the Wilson administration. While 
there has been much sharp difference of opinion with regard 
to the provisions of the measure, it is believed that the bill is a 
fair compromise, maintaining the national faith in the enforce- 
ment of the prohibition act, while guarding against the possi- 
bilities of abuses of power and authority. 

FUNDS FOR FARM LOAN BOARD. 

The bill making provision for an additional Treasury deposit 
of $25,000,000 for the Farm Loan Board makes available for 
that important farm loan agency a total working capital of 
$50,000,000, and places the Farm Loan Board and banks for the 
first time since their organization in position to function con- 
tinuously in the making of loans to the farmers of the Nation. 

PACILITATING EXPORTS. 

The amendment to the Edge bill, providing for the promotion 
of export trade by facilitating the organization of corporations, 
was intended to and has very greatly aided, assisted, and 
facilitated the organization and the operation of those useful 
agencies. 

TELEPHONE ACT. 

The bill providing for a much-needed consolidation of inde- 
pendent telephone companies rendered possible the reorganiza- 
tion whereby the losses through unwise duplication have been 
eliminated or greatly reduced, under which more satisfactory 
systems and more favorable rates should be secured. 

CABLE ACT. 

The bill under which the President is authorized to provide 
for the orderly and controlled landing of submarine cables 
remedied a situation which had greatly embarrassed the former 
administration and established a policy under which proper 
national control of these important agencies of communication 
is established. 

COLORADO RIVER BILL. 

The bill providing for an agreement among the Western 
States for the disposition and apportionment of the waters of 
the Colorado River is an important measure, marking a new 
and beneficial policy in the settlement of the vexed questions 
arising out of the use of the waters of interstate streams for 
the purpose of irrigation. The famous Kansas-Colorado case 
is the most important of the suits that have been before the 
courts testing the question of the relative rights of the various 
States in the arid region where irrigation is practiced to the 
waters of an interstate stream. It is much better, where it is 
possible, to have an adjustment and settlement of these ques- 
tions in. advance. of the appropriation and use of the waters 
than to wait until rival claims have been established, and then 
settle the vexed questions, frequently at great loss to those whw 
have expended money in irrigation enterprises. 

AMENDMENT OF WAR MINERALS RBPLIWF ACT. 

The act for the relief of those who had responded to the call 
of the Government departments for the production of war miner- 
als and who were subject to losses by the sudden termination 
of the war was so narrowly construed by the commission author- 
ized to adjudicate claims under it that it became necessary to 
broaden somewhat the provisions of the act, or, rather, to enact 
in more definite language what was the intention of Congress in 
the first instance. The passage of this act will relieve many 
worthy claimants of small means who responded patriotically to 
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the request of the Government for the production of war min- 
erals. 
APPROPRIATIONS TO MEET CROP FAILURES IN THE NORTHWEST. - 

The act of March 20, 1922, made an appropriation of $1,500,000 
for the purpose of purchasing seed grain to be supplied to the 
farmers in certain areas of the Northwest where there had been 
successive crop failures and where the new settlers were likely 
to be compelled to leave their homes unless given some aid. 
There was a limit of $300 on the loan that might be made to 
any one farmer under this act. This appropriation kas unques- 
tionably been of very great benefit and will undoubtedly prevent 
what would have been a quite general temporary abandonment 
of considerable regions in the Northwest. 

AUSTRIAN RELIBF. 

By the act of April 6, 1922, the Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized to extend for a period not to exceed 25 years the 
time of payment of the principal and interest of the debt in- 
curred by Austria for the purchase of flour from the United 
States Grain Corporation. 

HOMESTEAD RIGHTS FOR BX-SERVICE MEN. 

The act of April 7, 1922, provided that veterans of the World 
War who, because of physical disabilities due to service, were 
unable to return to their homesteads might make final proof 
without further residence or improvements and receive a patent 
for their land. 

Public Resolution 36 grants preferred rights of homestead 
entry for 90 days to ex-service men in case of the opening of 
lands, which can only be defeated by valid prior settlement 
rights, and the act of April 6, 1922, provides that the time 
during which an honorably discharged soldier of the World 
War shall be receiving treatment for injuries received or dis- 
abilities incurred in the line of duty shall be deducted from the 
time of residence required on a homestead. 

ECONOMY IN PUBLIC PRINTING, 

Public Resolution No. 57, which became a law on May 11, 
1922, ended waste in Federal printing, and fixed the status of 
desirable Government publications, saving niillions of dollars 
annually. 

ADDITIONAL DISTRICT JUDGES IN CERTAIN DISTRICTS. 

The very great and increasing business of the Federal courts, 
due to the growth in the country and its business and to new 
legislation, particularly the national prohibition act, necessi- 
tates a large increase in the number of Federal district judges. 
After a long and careful study of the situation in both the 
House and Senate and earnest consideration in conference, the 
conferees agreed on a provision for 24 judges assigned to the 
districts where they seem to be most needed. 

ACT PROVIDING FOR INTERCHANGEABLE MILEAGE BOOKS. 

There has long been a demand for interchangeable mileage 
books, and an act making provision for such a book passed the 
Senate in January. The act as amended in the House provides 
for interchangeable mileage or scrip coupon tickets good for 
passenger carriage upon the passenger trains on roads subject 
to the interstate commerce act. This measure has passed both 
Houses and now goes to conference. 

BILLS WHICH HAVE PASSED THE HOUS®, 


In addition to the bills which have become laws the House has 
enacted 276 bills, of which 128 were public and 148 were private. 
It would be impossible in the course of a speech of any reason- 
able length to even give the titles of all of these measures. 
Many of them are measures of primary importance and their 
preparation and consideration involved an earnest and faithful 
effort on the part of the House and its committees. I shall refer 
only to a few of them by title: 

The tariff bill. 

Adjusted compensation for soldiers, sailors, and marines of 
the World War. The bonus. 

Bill providing for the reclassification of civil-service em- 
ployees. 

The antilynching bill. “ 

The railroad refunding bill. 

A bill providing for independent naturalization for married 
women. 

The river and harbor authorization bill. 

The blue-sky securities bill. 

Bill to prevent corrupt trade practices. 

Bill for the revision and codification of the Federal statutes. 

The omnibus Panama Canal! Zone bill. 

Bill prohibiting interstate trade in filled milk. 

Bill providing for standard measures for fruits and. vegeta- 
bles. 

Bill to prevent the manufacture of adulterated and mis- 
branded food and drugs, 
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Bill for the promotion of trade with China. 
The Fairfield bill amending the civil service retirement act. 
Bill allowing soldiers’ widows credit for their husbands’ serv- 
ice on homestead entries. 
Bill for the incorporation of the Grand Army of the Republic. 
THE UNFINISHED WORK OF THB CONGRESS. 


It may be said of a Congress, as of a housewife, that its 
If Congress were to remain in session 
continuously its calendars would never be cleared and there 
would be no end to the proposals of legislation presented to it. 
This Congress, notwithstanding the importance and magnitude 
of the work it nas performed, has its unfinished problems of 
importance. First among these is, of course, the tariff, upon 
which the Senate is now busily engaged, and the soldiers’ 
bonus, which is to have the right of way in the Senate when 
the tariff shall have been disposed of. In addition to these 
are the many measures, some of which I have briefly referred 
to, which have been considered in the House and will be before 
the Senate when it shall have completed consideration of the 
major measures to which I have just referred. 
THE SHIPPING BILL, 

The most important measure which has been considered by 
a House committee, and which now awaits action by the House, 
is the shipping bill. In the early history of the Republic we 
were the possessors of as fine a merchant fleet as sailed the 
seas, and our brigs and clipper ships carried our flag to the 
ends of the earth. At one time and another legislation to aid 
in the reestablishment of a first-class American merchant ma- 
rine has occupied the attention of the Congress, but always the 
question was, ‘“ What shall we do to build and equip a mer- 
chant fleet?”” The question now before us is an entirely dif- 
ferent one. It is, “‘ What shall we do with the fleet we have 
already builded at a cost of three and a half billions of the 
people’s money?” Shall that vast expenditure be a total loss, or 
shall we out of it, and through it, reestablish American ship- 
ping on a generous scale and restore our merchant flag to its 
rightful place in the shipping business of the seven seas. A 
measure aimed to accomplish this highly useful and patriotic 
purpose has been reported, and in the no distant future it will 
be our duty, as representatives of the American people, to give 
earnest and unbiased consideration to the solution of the prob- 
lems which our war-built ships and our national need for 
shipping present to us. 

THE FINANCING OF AGRICULTURE. 

This Congress has done much for agriculture. It has, in fact, 
a remarkable record in the aid of ‘this basic industry, but one 
thing remains to be done; agriculture needs credit facilities 
which are not fully supplied by present commercial institu- 
tions. The War Finance Corporation has temporarily afforded 
most helpful aid and assistance to certain branches and pur- 
suits of agriculture, but it has not covered the entire field, and 
it is necessarily a temporary expedient. The Joint Committee 
on Agricultural Inquiry, the officers of the War Finance Cor- 
poration, and many others, have been giving these matters 
eareful consideration; bills. have been introduced, and it is 
hoped that in the no distant future an agreement may be 
reached and action taken on these important questions. 

A CONGRESS AND ADMINISTRATION OF ACCOMPLISHMENT. 

With the falling of the gavel on the adjournment of the 
House, pending the passage of the tariff bill by the Senate, 
the Members will have for the first time in nearly a year an 
opportunity to visit their constituencies. Fortunately they can 
make report of a record of legislation and administration in 
every way creditable. 

The interest-bearing national debt has been reduced by a 
billion dollars. Through economy in appropriation and ex- 
penditure we have balanced the national Budget and present 
a surplus of receipts over expenditures of approximately $300,- 
000,000. In appropriations for the coming fiscal year we have 
adhered to and improved upon our record of economy and 
have made a saving over the current year of approximately 
$215,000,000 in appropriations for the war establishments. 

We have reduced the annual burden of taxation in the sum 
of nearly a billion of dollars and the burden has been lifted 
fairly and equitably. 

We have well under way and nearing completion a general 
revision of the tariff schedules for the protection of American 
labor and industry, and in the meantime we have provided by 
an emergency measure for the protection of the staples of agri- 
culture. 

We have legislated wisely and judiciously along many lines 
and the beneficial results of the work of the Congress and of the 
administration are being felt in the revival of industry, the 
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wiping out of unemployment, and in a gradual but steadily 
progressive return to normal conditions. 

The record is one of which we may well be proud, and which 
will, I am confident, meet with the approval of our constitu- 
encies, 


POST-OFFICE BUILDING, PARIS, TEX. 


Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask to take from the Speaker’s 
table the bill H. R. 11298 and concur in the Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

ll. R. 11298. An act amending the quits law which authorizes the 
construction of a public building at Paris, Tex., so as to authorize and 
empower the Secretary of the Treasury to acquire a new site for same 
by exchanging therefor land and property now owned by the United 
States Government in said city, and to authorize the erection on said 
new site, when acquired, of a public building suitable for post-office 
purposes, and for other purposes, 

The Senate amendment was read. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the Senate 
amendment. 

The Senate amendment was agreed to. 


ENBOLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. RICKETTS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills 
of the following titles, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R, 9527. An act to amend section 5136, Revised Statutes of 
the United States, relating to corporate powers of associations, 
so as to provide succession thereof for a period of 99 years, or 
until dissolved, and to apply said section as so amended to all 
national banking associations; 

H. R. 11228. An act making appropriations for the Navy De 
partment and the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1923. and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 11244. An act authorizing the construction of a bridge 
across White River, in the State of Arkansas; 

H. R. 12120. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county court of Lafayette County, in the State of Missouri, to 
construct a bridge across the Missouri River; 

H. R. 12092. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Louisiana Development Co. to construct a bridge across the Red 
River at or near Grand Ecore, La.; 

H. R. 12121. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county court of Saline County, in the State of Missouri, to con- 
struct a bridge across the Missouri River ; 

H. R. 12090, An act making appropriations to supply deficien- 
cies in appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1922, 
and prior fiscal years, supplemental appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1923, and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 11588. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Treasury to provide hospital and 
sanatorium facilities for discharged sick and disabled soldiers, 
sailors, and marines ” ; 

H. R. 11214. An act authorizing the President to scrap certain 
vessels in conformity with the provisions of the treaty limiting 
naval armament, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 11298. An act amending existing law which authorizes 
the construction of a public building at Paris, Tex., so as to 
authorize and empower the Secretary of the Treasury to acquire 
a new site for same by exchanging therefor land and property 
now owned by the United States Government in said city, and to 
authorize the erection on said new site, when acquired, of a 
public building suitable for post-office purposes, and for other 
purposes ; 

H. J. Res. 358. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to lean certain tents, cots, chairs, etc., to the executive com- 
mittee of the Louisiana Department of the American Legion for 
use at the national convention of the American Legion to be 
held at New Orleans, La., in October, 1922; and 

H. R. 8767. An act for the relief of F. EK. Taylor and B. GC, 

sroom., 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bills of 
the following titles: 

8. 1033. An act regulating the issuance of checks, drafts, and 
orders for the payment of money within the District of Colum- 
bia; 

S. 3425, An act to continue certain land offices, and for other 
purposes ; 

S. 33896. An act creating the positions of Second Assistant 
Seeretary and private secretary in the Department of Labor; 
and 

8.831. An act to amend the proviso in paragraph 10 of sec- 
tion 9 of the Federal reserve act amended by the act of June 21, 
1917, amending the Federal reserve act. 
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ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 
Mr. RICKETTS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
that on June 28 they had presented to the President of 
the United States for his approval the following bills and joint 
resolutions; 

H. J. Res. 297. Joint resolution requesting the President of the 
United States to call a conference of maritime nations with a 
view to the adoption of effective means for the prevention of 
pollution of navigable waters by oil-burning and oil-carryin; 
steamers by the dumping into such waters of oil waste, fuel o' 
oil sludge, oil slop, tar residue, and water ballast; 

H. R. 10101. An act making appropriations for the government 
of the District of Columbia and other activities chargeable in 
whole or in part against the revenues of such District for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, and for other purposes; 

H. R.6110. An act amending section 97 of the act entitled 
“an act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the 
judiciary,” approved March 3, 1911; 

H. R. 11362. An act declaring Tchula Lake, Holmes County, 
Miss., to be a nonnavigable stream ; 

H. R, 11128. An act to authorize the construction of a bridge 
over the Rio Grande between the cities of Del Rio, Tex, and 
Las Vacas, Mexico; 

H. R. 11634. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county of Norman and the town and village of Halstad, in said 
county, in the State of Minnesota, and in the county of Traill 
and the town of Herberg, in said county, in the State of North 
Dakota, to construct a bridge across the Red River of the Norta 
on the boundary line between said States; ’ 

H.R. 10770. An act to legalize a bridge across the south arm 
of Pokegama Lake in Itasca County, State of Minnesota ; 

H.R. 10871. An act making appropriations for the military 
and nonmilitary activities of the War Department for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1923, and for other purposes; . 

H. J. Res. 337. Joint resolution granting consent of Congress 
and authority to the Port of New York Authority to execute the 
comprehensive plans approved by the States of New York and 
New Jersey by chapter 43, Laws of New York, 1922, and chapter 
9, Laws of New Jersey, 1922; 

H. R. 11450. An act to provide for the printing and distribu- 
tion of the Supreme Court Reports, and amending sections 225, 
226, 227, and 228 of the Judicial Code; ; 

Hi. R. 12078. An act to provide additional compensation for 
certain civilian employees of the Governments of the United 
States and the District of Columbia during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1923; 

H. R. 11393. An act to abolish the office of Superintendent of the 
Library Building and Grounds and to transfer the duties thereof 
to the Architect of the Capitol and the Librarian of Congress; 

H. J. Res. 844. Joint resolution to authorize the Secretary of 
the Treasury to detail four persons paid from the appropriation 
for the collection of customs; 

H. R. 11228. An act making appropriations for the Navy De- 
partment and the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1923, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 9527. An act to amend section 5136, Revised Statutes of 
the United States, relating to corporate powers of associations, 
so as to provide succession thereof for a period of 99 years, or 
until dissolved, and to apply said section as so amended to all 
national banking associations, 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its Chief Clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment joint 
resolution of the following title: 

H. J. Res. 353. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to loan certain tents, cots, chairs, etc., to the executive 
committee of the Louisiana Department of the American Legion 
for use at the national convention of the American Legion, te 
be held at New Orleans, La., in October, 1922. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendments bill of the following title, in which the concur- 
rence of the House of Representatives was requested : 

H. R. 2694, An act for the relief of Seth J. Harris, Jimmie Lou 
Martin, Mary Holloman, and William Henry Coleman. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed bills 
and joint resolution of the following titles, in which the concur- 
rence of the House of Representatives was requested : 

S. 3157. An act for the relief of John G. Sessiens; 

S. 910. An act for the relief of Frank Grygla ; and 

S. J. Res. 208. Joint resolution authorizing the Federal reserve 
banks of St. Louis and Salt Lake City to enter into contracts for 
the erection of buildings for head office and branches, 
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CORRECTION. 


Mr. GERNERD. Mr. Speaker, on roll call No. 45 it appears 
that I was not present and did not vote. I recall distinctly I 
was present and voted “ aye” on the motion to go into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union to consider 
the antilynching bill. 

The SPEAKER. 
made. 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Bygns] may have leave 
for 10 legislative days to extend his remarks in the Brcorb. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Is this in addition? 

Mr. GARNER. For the purpose of replying to the gentleman 
from Wyoming. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair hears no objection. 

The extension of remarks referred to are here printed in full 
as follows: 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, on Friday, June 30, 
1922, the majority leader, Mr. MoNDELL, by leave of the House, 
printed in the Recorp a carefully prepared address in which he 
attempted to give a résumé of the work done by this Congress, 
and sought to show that the legislation enacted and the econo- 
mies alleged to have been effected have been of real value to the 
country. It is not my purpose to reply in detail and at equal 
length to this very long and labored address, but, through the 
courtesy of the House in granting similar leave to me, I wish 
to present certain facts and observations which, to my mind, 
very clearly and positively refute many of the conclusions of 
the majority leader. 

The gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MonpELL] very highly 
eulogizes the present Congress and, incidentally, himself as the 
majority leader, for the legislation enacted and the wisdom 
and sound judgment shown. But in this he finds Himself in a 


Without objection the correction will be 


very sharp difference with an even more prominent member of 
his own party, Hon. John W. Weeks, only a short time ago a 
prominent candidate for the presidential nomination before a 
Republican convention and Secretary of War under the present 


Republican administration. Mr. Weeks-is quoted as having 
declared in a sudden burst of candor, in a speech delivered only 
a few days ago, that this Congress, which is overwhelmingly 
Republican in both of its branches, had reached the lowest ebb 
in the entire history of the country. Mr. Weeks has had long 
service in both the House and Senate and is familiar with the 
records of past Congresses, both Republican and Democratic. 
As Secretary of War he has come in intimate contact, personally 
and officially, with the majority membership of the present 
Congress, individually and collectively, and testimony coming 
from such a high Republican source will undoubtedly be ac- 
cepted in preference to the biased opinion of the gentleman from 
Wyoming, whose candidacy for the United States Senate rests 
upon the record made by this Congress under his leadership. 

Feeling very keenly the force of the general criticism which 
has been leveled against the present Congress, the majority 
leader very harshly criticizes those who have seen fit to con- 
demn the present Congress for its shortcomings and failure to 
give evidence of statesmanship and keep faith with the people. 
He denounces them, and particularly the editors of newspapers 
who no not accept his viewpoint, as ignorant, selfish, disap- 
pointed, partisan, and provincial. It is unfortunate that these 
“ provincial ” editors did not have the advantages of the en- 
vironments of the State of Wyoming. But surely they can take 
comfort in the fact that in such criticisms they have been no 
more harsh than, was the distinguished Secretary of War, who 
holds such high place in the present administration, and whose 
loyalty to the Republican Party not even the gentleman from 
Wyoming will deny. The difference is that the Secretary of 
War frankly and bluntly told the truth, while the gentleman 
from Wyoming was speaking with the United States Senator- 
ship uppermost in his mind. 

VOLUME OF LEGISLATION. 

The majority leader takes great credit in the claim that this 
Congress has passed 398 separate laws, public and private, and 
the House in addition has passed 276 bills, public and private, 
which he boasts is at the rate of two and one-third per day, 
which in itself shows what little real consideration was given 
them, and the iniquity of passing measures through the House 
under a special rule cutting off discussion and denying a free 
opportunity to offer amendments and which has been -indulged 
in by the present House to a greater extent than ever before. By 
such an argument he shows a very poor conception of the real 
duty of a legislative body. It is not the number of laws enacted 


and bills passed but the character of the laws and the public 

benefits accruing which measures the real warth and capacity 

of a legislative body. The truth is we have too many laws. 

poy is entirely too much governmental interference by legisla- 
on. 

Those who read the statement of the majority leader as to the 
laws enacted by this Congress will be impressed with the fact 
that very few are of major importance and how little some of 
them are calculated to bring relief from the conditions under 
which our country is now suffering on account of the war and its 
aftermath. There is not a single one among those enumerated 
which will convince the country that the Congress has grasped 
the serious problems which the plague of war and European 
chaos has brought to us, or that any real statesmanship has 
been shown in the effort to solve them. 

TAX REVISION. 

He claims chief credit for tax revision, but at the same time 
attempts to excuse the failure to reduce taxes in the manner 
which was promised and expected. That law relieves the very 
rich individuals of some $90,000,000 of taxes collected annually 
in past years, and the larger corporations of some $450,000,000 
collected during the same years, but it affords no relief by way 
of reduction to the business man or the individual of average 
wealth, whose taxes, direct and indirect, have only been re- 
duced in proportion as their earning power has been reduced 
under Republican rule, save the slight raise in exemption which 
is provided for the married man whose income is between $2,000 
and $5,000 per annum, and which in no event will exceed $20. 
The law was declared by Senator Penrose to be “a temporary 
makeshift,” and Senator Smoor stated that “the American 
people from one end of the country to the other are not satis- 
fied with the law.” A conclusion which few will dispute and 
which will become all the more apparent when its provisions 
are fully understood by the taxpayers. 

THE BUDGET LAW AND ITS ADMINISTRATION. 

The gentleman from Wyoming refers to the budget law and 
praises its administration, although he very properly does not 
claim its passage to have been a party achievement. It was 
repeatedly urged by a Democratic administration, was framed 
by a select committee, composed of both Democrats and Re- 
publicans, and was unanimously passed by Congress. It is a 
good law but poorly administered. The first year of its opera- 
tion has not met the expectations and hopes of those who 
favored it. It was passed to effect economy and it was ex- 
pected that it would result in a close paring of the estimates 
by the administration before they were submitted to Congress. 
Notwithstanding this and. the widely heralded claims of the 
director the estimates submitted for 1923 were several hundred 
millions more than was actually appropriated. In other words, 
if the President had had his way there would have been added 
to the burdens of the taxpayers several hundred millions more 
than was appropriated. It should also be said that these esti- 
mates exceed the appropriations for 1922, the preceding year, 
by many millions of dollars notwithstanding the reduction in 
the cost of supplies, the further cessation of war activities, 
and the dismissal of war émployees. The cold facts do not 
commend the first year’s administration of the budget law. 
Congress is entitled to credit for any economy that may have 
been effected, not the President and his Bureau of the Budget. 
The trouble is that Congress did not go far enough and make 
the reductions which should have been made at this period 
after the war. « 
REDUCTION IN APPROPRIATIONS. 

The majority leader is equally unfair and lacking in frank- 
ness in his statements as to the reduction of appropriations 
and expenditures by this Congress and administration and as 
to the surplus which he says was in the Treasury at the close 
of the fiscal year just ended. Secretary of the Treasury Mellon 
in his letter of April 14, 1922, states that this surplus was made 
possible only by the transfer of governmental obligations 
amounting to $200,000,000 from the last fiscal year to the 
present fiscal year, and which will increase the contemplated 
deficit of June 30, 1923, to that extent—but that will be after 
the congressional elections. The gentleman refers to the fact 
that eight appropriation bills failed of passage in the last ses- 
sion of the Sixty-fifth Congress, ending March 4, 1919, and 
which was Democratic. Why.did he not state that these bills 
which passed the House early in the session failed of final 
enactment solely on account of a filibuster by certain Republi- 
can Senators in the Senate? He says that when these bills 
were finally passed by a Republican Congress in the following 
month of May that they carried $940,000,000 less than wes 
proposed by the former House. Why was he not fair enough 
to call attention to the fact that the same Republican Congress 
made deficiency appropriations of over $482,000,000, which re- 
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duced the figures given by him to that extent? And why was 
he not also fair enough to say that difference was made pos- 
sible by the fact that, during the interim, Democratic Secre 
taries of War and Navy had demobilized the Army and Navy, 
which came over from the war, to an extent that would have 
made possible even greater reductions? The sundry civil 
bill, which carried appropriations fer ordinary routine opera- 
tions of the Government, as it was passed by a Republican 
Congress actually exceeded by something like sixty millions 
the amount proposed by a Democratic House a few months 
previous. 

In view of his statements as to the economy of this Congress, 
he possibly does not know that its appropriations in the regular 
annual supply bills for 1923 actually exceed by many millions 
of dollars the appropriations made in similar pills for 1922, and 
yet we are one year further removed from the war and ought to 
he getting back somewhat to a pre-war basis, And this, too, 
despite the fact that we were told that the recent disarmament 
conference would serve to greatly reduce our expenditures for 
the Army and Navy. I will at another time set forth the figures 
which will verify the truth of this statement. 

DEBT REDUCTION, 


He refers to the reduction of the public debt by approximately 
a billion dollars. He states that $425,000,000 of the reduction 
was made possible by operation of the sinking fund and other 
debt expenditures chargeable to ordinary receipts. But he 
would have the public believe that the remainder was made pos- 
sible by economies and sound business judgment of this admin- 
istration. Surely he knows that it was made possible through a 
reduction in the balance of the general fund and by the use of 
receipts from the sales of the immense surplus of supplies after 
the war. 

FAILURE TO PROSECUTE WAR PROFITERRS,. 

One of the m.st disappointing and unpardonable failures of 
the present administration is its culpable neglect to promptly 
and vigorously prosecute the war profiteers. For 14 months the 
Attorney General took no steps to bring these profiteers to the 
bar of justice, and there seemed to be a purpose to let the statute 
of limitations run and permit at least many of them to escape 
criminal and civil liability. So evident did this become that two 
patriotic Republican Congressmen, Messrs. Wooprurr and JoHN- 
SON, felt it to be their duty to bring this neglect of the Attorney 
General and the Department of Justice to the attention of Con- 
gress and the country. 

They gave instances of persons of powerful political influence 
who, according to reports on file in the department, had de- 
frauded the Government of millions of dollars during the war 
and who were being permitted to go unwhipped of justice, and 
introduced a resolution calling for an investigation by Con- 
gress, and one of them threatened to bring impeachment pro- 
ceedings against the Attorney General if steps were not imme- 
diately taken. It was only after this resolution and threat that 
the Attorney General made a show of activity and requestcd 
Congress to appropriate $500,000 to carry on these investigations 
and prosecutions, netwithstanding the fact that he had thereto- 
fore submitted two requests to Congress for additional appro- 
priations, but had not asked for a single dollar for this particu- 
lar purpose. The money asked for was promptly and unani- 
mously granted. The gentleman from Wyoming takes credit 
for this action, but I submit that the administration, lashed by 
two members of its own party, who were actuated by a high 
sense of public duty, can claim little credit therefor. It is a 
severe reflection on the administration and the Republican 
Party that the majority leaders suppressed this resolution in 
the Committee on Rules and refused to permit a public inquiry 
as to the causes which influenced this inaction on the part of 
the Department of Justice. 

AGRICULTURAL LEGISLATION, 

The majority leader assumes credit for certain legislation 
passed for the benefit of the farming interests. It is significant 
that he does not mention the failure of this Congress to even 
consider the many recommendations made by the Special Com- 
mittee on Agricultural Inquiry as long ago as last October, 
chief among which was. the establishment of a permanent 
credit system for the farmers, such as is given the commercial 
interests through the Federal reserve banks. 

The cooperative marketing act and the antigambling grain 
act, which was declared unconstitutional by the United States 
Supreme Court and has recently been repassed by the House, 
were supported by Democrats as were all measures which prom- 
ised relief to the farmers. 

I submit that little credit can be claimed by the Republican 
majority for the amendment to the Federal reserve act which, 
as first proposed, was intended to compel the President to ap- 
point a farmer to membership on the Federal Reserve Board: 
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The Republican majority voted down this provision and merely 
provided that the President, in the making of such appoint- 
ments, should give “ due regard to a fair representation of the 
financial, agricultural, industrial, and commercial interests” 
of the country, a discretion which, I submit, was already vested 
in the President, for he had authority to appoint anyone he 
might think fitted for such a position. It was said that this 
action was taken at the instance of the President. Whatever 
the inspiration it was nothing less than a straddle and. can not 
be classed as either a complete or an ungrudging concession to 
the farming interests. ‘The same is true of the packers’ act, 
for this bill, which as originally introduced was vigorously 
opposed by the packers, was so emasculated before its final pas- 
sage tha®it was openly stated that in its amended form it was 
not objectionable to the packing imterests, and a Republican 
Senator charged in the United States Senate that the confer- 
ence report was actually written by an attorney of the packers. 
The gentleman from Wyoming comments on the loans made 
for the benefit of the farmers and stockmen through the exten- 
sion of the war finance act and also to the act amendatory of 
the Federal highway act. Both of these acts were first pro- 
posed and enacted by a Democratic Congress and approved by 
a Democratic President. The same is true of the war risk 
act and the vocational training act for disabled soldiers, the 
activities of which have been consolidated by this Congress, 
BMERGENCY TARIFF. 


It was claimed that the emergency tariff act would bolster 
up the prices of farm products which had steadily declined 
after the induction of the Republican administration into office. 
The aggregate value of agricultural products in 1919 was $23,- 
783,000,000 ; in 1920, $18,263,000,000; and in 1921, $12,366,000,- 
000, or only 52 per cent of the value in 1919. The value of 
farm-animal products in 1920 was $7,354,000,000, but they 
dropped to $5,339,000,000 in 1921. Grain exports fell off 50 per 
cent during the 10 months ending with April, 1922, as com- 
pared with the corresponding period of the preceding year. 
This law, passed ostensibly to bolster up farm prices, was 
really intended to delude the farmer and commit him to the 
Republican protective-tariff policy. We have a large surplus of 
farm products for export to foreign countries, and the export 
price of this surplus fixes the domestic price. It can not be 
fixed by tariff tinkering with importations. The law did not 
even check falling prices. It was passed in May, 1921. Prior 
to its passage wheat was selling in Chicago for $1.67 a bushel. 

In June after the passage of the law it dropped to $1.47 a 
bushel, as against $2.89 in June, 1920, and in December, 1921, 
seven months after the passage of the law, it dropped to $1.18 
a bushel, as against $2.02 in December, 1920, and notwithstand- 
ing this law provided a tariff duty of 35 cents a bushel. Corn 
carried a duty of 15 cents a bushel; but in June, 1921, after the 
passage of the law, it was selling for 63 cents a bushel, as 
against $1.89 in June, 1920, and it steadily dropped in price in 
Chicago until it was 47 cents in December, 1921. as against 
74 cents in December, 1920. Similar statistics could be supplied 
with reference to other farm products upon which a tariff duty 
was imposed in the emergency tariff bill. The folly of such 
a duty is obvious. The enactment of this law was nothing less 
than a sham and an effort to impose upon the credulity of the 
farmer. There has been a recent rise in the prices of wheat and 
corn from the low level reached since December, but the farmer 
gets little if any benefit from these temporary and artificial 
fluctuations. In connection with this rise it is a significant 
fact that the stock of wheat on the farms March 1, 1922. was 
131,186,000 bushels, of which probably 60,000,000 or more bush- 
els must be held for planting. This is all the farmers had on 
hand from the previous year’s crop of 794,898,000. bushels, and 
shows that the farmer got very little out of this rise in the 
price of wheat. The profits went to the grain gamblers. 

THA PENDING TARIFF BILL, 

The majority leader takes great credit for the passage of the 
tariff bill through the House. It was passed in the House under 
a rule, adopted under the party lash, which restricted debate 
and prevented the offering and consideration of any amend- 
ments by the House Members, with the exception of the Repub- 
lican members of the Ways and Means Committee. Its rates, 
in many instances amounting to an embargo on importations, 
as approved by the House Members and adopted in the manner 
stated, were so obnoxious that the majority members of the 
Senate committee refused to accept it and have proposed a bill 
under an entirely different plan. It may be remarked here, 
parenthetically, that it is proposed by this bill to destroy our 
foreign trade and then to pass a measure granting a large sub- 
sidy to the shipping interests, on the plea that it is necessary 
in order to buiid up a merchant marine to take care of oyr ship- 
ping trade. 
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Claiming, as they do, that this tariff legislation. ts essential | 
for the revival of business and prosperity, it has been pending | stood in 
im a Congress both Houses of which have had unprecedented Re- | 


publican majorities for 18 months. The Republiean members. 
of the Heuse Ways and Means. Committee begam hearings: on 


this bill in January, 1921. No ene cam now’say when. it will | 
There could be no strenger illustration of | 


become, effective. 
inefficiency and absolute lack of legislative ability. It. is an out- 
standing example im reeent years of the failure of the party in 
control of the Government to: function, 

The Republicam Party has had. entire control of legislation 
since the Werld, War came to am end, and: the record of this 
and the preceding Republican Congress is net one that will 
commend itself to the people or such as to justify its hopes for 
a continuance of power. The kindest thing that can be said: is 
that the leaders of the party were incapable of solving the 
serious problems which confronted them. While business was 
good and the farmers were getting goed prices: for their prod- 
ucts and labor had steady and remunerative employment at the 
close of the war, and sometime thereafter, ii was quite clear to 
every thinkimg person that in order for these conditions. to con- 
tinue there was need for reconstructive legislation which would 
serve to stabilize conditions: and credits, both at home and 
abroad, in order that eur surplus products might find an ont- 
let to fereign markets. A Republican Congress and administra- 
tion has failed to meet the situation. As, a result of this in- 
action and the destruetion of our foreign mapkets, instead of 
the prosperity of Democratic days the country was confronted 
at the very beginning of Mr. Harding’s term. with a depression 
which steadily increased @urimg the succeeding months. We 
lost our place as the moral leader of the nations in the world, 
There. were business failures in every section of the country, 
Labor was thrown out of employment and farm products: sold 
below the cost of production. The solemn promises of a re- 
trenchment of expendittres and a reduction of taxes are unful- 
fille@. The record of the party is a sad disappointment to those 
who in the election of November, 1920, rested their hopes of the 
adjustment of, fiscal affairs, international commerce, industrial 
peace, and general business and agricultural prosperity on the 
promises of the Republican leaders. 


RECESS. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the House stand in recess until 9 o’clock. Mr. Speaker, I make 
that request because of the faet that we are not likely to have 
the enrolled bill here ready for the Speaker to sign until about 
that hour. 

Mr. BY¥RNS. of Tennessee. Reserving the right to object, 
will the gentleman. withhold that until I can ask unanimous, con- 
sent for the gentleman from Georgia [Mr: UpsHaw] to have 
10 minutes in which to address the House? Mr. Speaker, I 
make that request, that: the: gentleman from, Georgia [Mr. Up 
SHAW] may have 10 minutes in which to address the House. 

The SPHAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. I object. 

‘Lhe SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I renew my request. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
may I ask the gentleman from Wyoming whether it is not 
practical for the Republican side to reach an agreement now 
to fix a day when we return to take up and dispose of the 
Muscle Shoals question? 

Mr. MONDELL. I think it would be a little difficult, right off. 

Mr. ASWELL. Could it not be done by unanimous consent? 

Mr. MONDELL. I am afraid not. 

Mr. ASWELL. Further reserving the right to object, it will 
only take a day or two to act upom that question. It is a very 
urgent matter, more important to the farmers of this country 
than all the legislation the gentleman has been talking about 
for the Ixst 10 minutes. 

Mr. MONDBLL. That is a matter of opinion. 

Mr. ASWELL. It oceurs te me, Mr. Speaker, further re- 
serving the right to object, that it would be better before we 
run away that we might consider this imperative measure that 
so affects the agricultural interests of this country, vastly 

‘more than any measure you have passed, more important to 
the agricultural section of this country .than all you have 
done during this session fer the farmers, and it seems to. me 
that the question of the disposition of Muscle Shoals ought 
to be considered now and an agreement reached, so that we 
might consider it on a certain day when. we return, 
RECESS. 
The SPHAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming asks unani- 


mous consent that. the House stand in recess until 9 o’clock. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.) The Chair hears nene. 


Accordingly (at 5, o’clock and) 44 minutes p, m.) the House 
recess: until 9 o’clock p,; m, 


AFTER THD RECESS. 


The recess having expired, the House was called to. order by 
the Speaker. 


ARJOURNMENT OF THE HOUSE. 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker; I submit a privileged report from 
the Committee on Rules, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York submits a 
privileged report from the Committee om Rules, which the Clerk 
will report. 

The Olerk read as follows: 


House Resolution, 397, (Rept. No. 1177). 

Resolved, That en 
on Fuewiny) Rugast 1B, Teka ae ts eee eat SAlourn. to meot 

Mr, SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I believe this. resolution fully ex- 
plains itself. I believe it is in accordance with the desires of 
the majority of the Members. of the House, 

We all. know that. the House can adjourn for a limited. period 
at this time, while the body at the other end: of the Capitol is 
considering legislation. that has. already beem passed by the 
House without in. any way. interfering with public business, 
Therefore. this. resolution. has. been. presented at this time. 
nein gentleman, from Nerth Carolina [Mr: Pou] come 
in ye 

Mr. GARNER. He is not in at the moment, 

Mr. WINGO, While you are waiting for him you might give 
mae seme time. 

Mr. SNELL. We are not going to take up time on our side. 
I can give the gentleman five minutes. 

Mr. WINGO. Make it 10, 

Mr. SNELL, I will. yield to. the gentleman. five minutes. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Arkansas is recog- 
nized. for five minutes. 

Mr. WINGO, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Swen] says, that he is not going to.take up any time on 
the Republican side in. behalf of the rule-which he has reported, 
and 1 commend him for his. wisdom, for if anyone on the Repub- 
lican side-seught to justify this rule it would be: the old stereo- 
typed excuse that the Republicans are now giving for every act 
of incompetency and. inefficiency, and that is to cite either the 
act or view of some Democrat, The gentleman has brought in 
a rule to. adjourn this, part of the Republican Congress until 
August 15, ‘I did not catch the exact reason he gave for the 
rule, though [ think he said something about. letting. the Senate 
catch up. Of course, that is no real reason, but it. is better 
than, none af all. I doubt if he knows of any real reason for 
this action based. upon the public good, for there is no reason 
ether than one of political expediency, from the standpoint of 
the Republican. Party. 

It is true there are some gentlemen, both Republicans and 
Democrats; whe. are anxious. for the recess, hecause they have 
epposition and wish te go heme, and I do, net. blame them; but 
the Heuse does net have, to adjourn for that purpose, because 
there are plenty of gentlemen who have no. opposition or whose 
primaries have already, been, held: who. could: stay here and 
attend to the public business that is pressing, and those who 
have to. go home. on account of campaigns could easily arrange 
pairs. 

The exhibition of the gentleman, from. Michigan [Mr. Forp- 
NEY] this afternoon disclosed, one ef the reasons Why. the Re- 
publican leaders are so anxious to adjourn, this; House for a 
few weeks, They want the Republican membership, to: get away, 
eool off; and get the: cobwebs out of their brains. The speech 
and exhibition of the gentleman. from Michigan demonstrated 
that even he, one of the old leaders, was confused and needs a 
vacation, I say he was confused because he has been, known 
for years as the. leader of the “ protective blec.” in the House 
and yet surely no friend of protection weuld accuse. the gen- 
tleman from Michigan with having. made a protective tariff 
speech this afternoon. [Laughter:] If he did it was the 
strangest protective-tariff speech ever made, As I listened to 
the gentleman from. Michigan I reealled. the. fact that one of 
the many rainbow promises, that the Republican. Party made to 
the voters in. the- last campaign was that. they wauld, absolutely 
step. profiteering, Yet this. great leader of the Republican 
Party steod up. im the: House. this afternoon, and. advertised and 
proved to the world that under this Republican, administration, 
with an, Attorney. General who. had. boasted that he was going 
to stop profiteering, American, business. men whe imported the 
articles that the gentleman displayed, were profiteering upon 
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their American customers to the extent in some instances of 
1,480 per cent. What the gentleman’s speech proved, if it proved 
anything, is not that we need a tariff protection to American 
manufacturers against foreign manufacturers but that under 
this Republican administration we need protection from exor- 
bitant American profiteers, and, of course, the American people 
ean not expect that with the present Department of Justice, 
[Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

. am opposed to this recess because I think that with the 
present condition of affairs in this country the House should 
be in session. In addition to that, I think there are many 
questions to which this House could devote itself in the next 
six weeks, Another reason why the Republicans want to 
adjourn this House is that leaders have ahsolutely lost con- 
trol of the Republican side, and the gentleman from Wyoming 
{Mr. Monvety], the Republican leader, is in doubt now whether 
he will be able to adjourn this House to-night. Candor com- 
pels me to admit that the gentleman from Wyoming deserves 
considerable sympathy on account of the difficult situation in 
which he finds himself. If this House should adjourn to- 
night, IT will sincerely congratulate him on his escape, even 
for a few weeks, from the unpleasant task of leading the Re- 
publican majority in this House, the most unruly bunch of 
“wild asses” that ever “came out of the green corn,” 
{Laughter.] The confusion and lack of cohesion on the Re- 
publican side is so great that the gentleman from Wyoming 
does not know whether he will be able to adjourn the House 
or not, and he hardly knows how to adjourn it. The peculiar 
predicament of the gentleman from Wyoming reminds me of a 
story that I frequently tell of a negro preacher in my district. 
There was a little bullet-headed negro down there with a head 
about as big as my fist that “got religion” at one of the annual 
“camp meetings,” and in the fervor of the new convert’s zeal 
he conceived the idea that the Lord of Hosts had called him to 
preach the Gospel to the dying members of his dusky race. 
He attended a theological school of some kind somewhere, 
so he elaimed, and in due season returned to the old home 
town duly ordained and commissioned as a minister of the 
gospel. It so happened that the next day after he had re- 
turned there was a death in the colored quarters, and on ac- 
count of the absence of the regular pastor this newly made 
preacher was called upon to officiate at the funeral and ad- 
minister the last rites of his church over the body of his 
departed brother. 

In that same town was an old nigger woman known as Aunt 
Mat, a dusky, kinky-headed damsel, black as midnight and 
weighing 300 pounds “ dressed ” [laughter] ; but, strange (9 say, 
this old nigger woman had a perfect contempt for nigger 
preachers in general and this newly made nigger preacher in 
particular. When Aunt Mat heard about the funeral and was 
told that the new preacher was going to officiate, she asked 
the “missus” to let her go, and permission was freely granted. 
Aunt Mat took a seat in the rear pew of the church, folded 
her tired hands on her expansive bosom, and behaved with that 
decorum that the solemn occasion demanded, until at the con- 
clusion of the service she observed that the young nigger 
preacher was confused and embarrassed, as he had forgotten 
whether it was proper to close a funeral with the benediction 
or the doxology, and in his confusion he was holding a whis- 
pered consultation with the assembled deacons. Finally it 
dawned on Aunt Mat what the trouble was, and she forgot the 
solemnity of the occasion, she forgot the lifeless form of her 
friend lying on the funeral bier in front of the pulpit, she 
forgot she was in the house of the Lord, and, her innate sense 
of humor getting the better of her, she leaned back, broke into 
laughter, and eried out, “Ha, ha, ha, look at that fool nigger ; 
he don’t know how to dismiss a co’pse.” [Laughter.] 

And that, Mr. Speaker, is the situation of my friend Mon- 
pert, the gentleman from Wyoming, the leader of the Re- 
publican majority in this House. He realizes the incompetency, 
the inefficiency, and the complete failure of this Republican 
Congress, in spite of the fulsome eulogy that he delivered on 
it in parting today. He knows that it is dead, but, like the 
little nigger, he does not know how to dismiss the corpse. 
{Renewed laughter and applause.] 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, it was expected that some gen- 
tleman upon the other side of the aisle would express the 
opinion of the minority for the purposes of printing in the 
RecorpD, and for home consumption, regarding the adjournment 
resolution. Now, we have had that expression and everyone 
seems to be satisfied with it. Therefore I move the previous 
question on the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman moves the previous ques- 
tion on the adoption of the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered, - 
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; The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the reso- 
ution. 

The question being taken, the Speaker announced that the 
ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. GARNER. | Mr. Speaker, let us have a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 118, noes 37. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of no quorum 
present, so that we may have a roll call. 

The -SPEAKER. The gentleman makes the point of no 
quorum present. The Chair will count. [After counting.) 
One hundred and seventy-one members present, not a quorum. 
The Doorkeeper will close the doors; the Sergeant at Arms 
will bring in absent members, As many as are in favor of 
the adoption of the resolution will, as their names are called, 
vote “yea,” those opposed “nay,” and the Clerk will call the 


roll, 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 171, nays 43, 
answered “present” 2, not voting 215, as follows: 
YEAS—171. 


Ackerman 
Andrews, Nebr. 
Ansorge 
Anthony 
Appleby 
Atkeson 
Bacharach 
Barbour 

Beg: 

Benham 

Bird 

Pond 

Burke 

Burton 

Cabie 

Carew 
Chandler, N. Y. 
Chindbiom 
Clague 
Clarke, N. Y. 
Clouse 

Cole, Iowa 
Cole, Ohio 
Collins 
Connally, Tex. 
Cooper, Wis. 
Crago 
Crowther 
Cullen 


Dallinger 
Darrow 
Denison 
Doughton 
Dowell 
Dunbar 
Echols 
Edmonds 
Elliott 
Fairfield 
Faust 
Favrot 


Almon 
Aswell 
Barkley 

Bell 

Bland, Va. 
Bowling 
Brand 
Briggs 
Bullwinkle 
Byrnes, 8. C. 
Byrns, Tenn. 


Anderson 
Andrew, Mass. 
Arentz 
Bankhead 
Beck 

Beedy 

Bixler 

Black 
Blakeney 
Bland, Ind. 
Blanton 
Boies 
Bowers 
Brennan 
Britten 
Brooks, I). 
Brooks, Pa. 
Brown, Tenn. 
Browne, Wis. 
Buchanan 
Burdick 
Burroughs 
Burtness 
Butler 


Campbell, Kans. 


Campbell, Pa. 
Cannon 
Cantril 


Fenn 

Fess 
Fitzgerald 
Focht 
Fordney 
Foster 

Free 
French 
Fuller 

Gahn 
Gensman 
Gernerd 
Gorman 
Graham, II). 
Green, Iowa 
Griest 
Griffin 
Hadley 
Hardy, Colo. 
Harrison 
Haugen 
Hawes 
Hays 
Henry 
Hickey 

Hill 

Himes 
Hoch 
Hogan 
Hull 


Johnson, Wasb. 


Keller 
Kelley, Mich. 
Kelly. Pa. 
Kendall 
Ketcham 
King 
Kirkpatrick 
Kissel 
Kline, N. Y. 
Kline, Pa. 
Knutson 
Kopp 


Kraus 
Larsen, Ga. 
Lea, Calif. 
Lee, N. Y. 
Lehibach 
Lineberger 
Little 
London 
MeArthur 
McCormick 
McFadden 
McKenzie 


Ramseyer 
Ransle 
Reed, W. Va. 
Rhodes 
Ricketts 
Riddick 
Rodenberg 
Rogers 

Rose 
Rosenbloom 
Rossdale 
Scott, Tenn. 


McLaughlin, Mich.Shaw 


McPherson 
MacGregor 
Madden 
Magee 
Mann 
Mapes 

Mead 
Michene” 
ae 
Mondeil 
Montague 
Moore, Ill. 
Moore, Ohio 
Moores, Ind, 
Morgan 
Mott 

Mudd 
Murphy 
Newton, Minn. 
Newton, Mo. 
O’Brien 


Patterson, N. J. 
Porter 

Pringey 

Purnel 

Radcliffe 


NAYS—43. 


Collier 
Davis, Tenn. 
Garner 
Hammer 
Hayden 
Huddleston 
Hudspeth 
Jeffers, Ala. 
Jones, Tex. 
Kincheloe 
Lanham 


ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—2. 


Cramton 


Lankford 
Lowrey 
McDuffie 
Oldfield 
Oliver 
Raker 
Rankin 
Sanders, Tex, 
Sandlin 
Sears 
Smithwick 


Siegel 
Sinnott 


—— 
Smith, Idaho 
a 

peaks 
Sproul 
Stephens 
Strong, Kans. 
Swing 
Temple 
Thompson 
Timberlake 
Tincher 
Towner 
Vaile 


Volstead 
Walsh 
Watson 
Wheeler 
Williams, Ill. 
Williamson 
Woodyard 
Wurzbach 
Wyant 
ZihIman 
The Speaker 


Steagall 
Tillman 
Tucker 
Upshaw 
Vinson 
Weaver 
Williams, Tex. 
Wingo 
Woodruff 
Wright 


Box 


NOT VOTING—215. 


Carter 
Chalmers 
Chandler, Okla, 
Christopherson 
Clark, Fla. 
Classon 
Cockran 

Codd 

Colton 

Connell 
Connolly, Pa. 
Cooper, Ohio 
Copley 
Coughlin 

rise 
Davis, Minn. 
Deal 
Dempsey 
Dickinson 
Dominick 
Drane 
Drewry 
Driver 
Dunn 

Dupré 

Dyer 

Eflis 


Evans 


Fairchild 
Fields 

Fish 

Fisher 

Frear 
Freeman 
Frothingham 
Fulmer 

Funk 
Gallivan 
Garrett, Tenn. 
Garrett, Tex. 
Gilbert 
Glynn 
Goldsborough 
Goodykoontz 
Gould 
Graham, Pa. 
Greene, Mass. 
Greene, Vt. 
Hardy, Tex. 
Hawley 
Herrick 
Hersey 
Hicks 
Hooker 
Hukriede 
Humphrey 


Husted 
Hutchinson 
Ireland 
Jacoway 
James 
Jefferis, Nebr. 
Johnson, Ky. 
Johnson, Miss. 
Johnson, 8. Dak, 
Jones, Pa. 
Kahn 

Kearas 
Kennedy 
Kiess 
Kindred 
Kinkaid 
Kitchin 
Kleczka 
Knight 
Kreider 

Kunz 
Lampert 
Langley 
Larson, Minn. 
Lawrence 
Layton 
Lazaro 
Leatherwood 
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Saba th 
rics it 
anders, N, X. 
Sehall 


Seott, Mich. 
Shelton 
Shreve 
Sinclair 
Sisson 
Smnith, Mich. 
Snyder 
Stafford. 
Stedman 
Steenerson 
Stevenson 
Stiness 
Stoll 
Streng, Pa. 
Sullivan 
Summers, Wash. 
Sumners, Tex. 
Swank 
Sweet 
Tague 
Taylor, Ark. 
Taylor, Cola. 

So the resolution was agreed to. 

The following additional pairs were announced : 

Mr. Cramton (for) with Mr. Carter (against). 

Mr. Yates (for) with Mr: Moore of Virginia (against). 

Mr. Reed of New York (for) witli Mr. Drewry (against). 

Mr. Hicks (for) with Mr. Bankhead: (against). 

Additional pairs : 

Mr. Anderson with Mr. Dominick. 

Mr. Coughlin, with Mr. Garrett. of Texas. 

Mr. Beedy with Mr. Kindred. 

Mr. Dunn with Mr. Thomas. 

Mr. Greene of Iowa with Mr. Quinn. 

Mr. Dempsey with Mr: Hardy of Texas. 

Mr. Arentz with Mr. Buchanan. 

Mr. Graham of: Pennsylvania with: Mr. Park of Georgia. 

Mr. Bland: of Indiana with Mr. Stoll. 

Mr. Morin, with Mr: Riordan. 

Mr. Chandler of Oklahoma with Mr. Dupré. 

Mr, Brown: of Tennessee: with Mr. Pou. 

Mr. Chalmers, with Mr. Tague. 

Mr. Shelton with Mr. Taylor of Colorado. 

Mr: Petersen. with Mr. Johnson of Mississippi. 

Mr. Young with Mr. Jacoway. 

Mr. Kinkaid with Mr. Kunz. 

Mr. Campbell of Kansas with Mr. Gallivan. 

Mr. Classon with Mr. Sullivan. 

Mr. Ryan with Mr. Fisher. 

Mr. Reach. with Mr. Stevenson. 

Mr. Snyder with: Mr. Black. 

Mr. Bixler with Mr. Campbell of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Andrew of Massachusetts with Mr. Rainey of Illinois. 

Mr. Smith of Michigan with Mr. Sabath, 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I voted “ aye,’ but I have a 
general pair with the gentleman from Oklahoma, Mr. Carrer, 
and. I wish to. withdraw that, vote and answer “ present.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to.call up the bill H. R. 
2694. . 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. I object. 

Mr. KNUTSON. SodoTl. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
Members may have five calendar days in which to insert their 
own remarks in the Recorp, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming asks unani- 
mous consent that Members may have five calendar days in 
which to insert their own remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? : 

Mr. MONTAGUE. On any subject? I object. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all! Members have five calendar days in which to insert their 
own remarks on questions of legislation. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming asks unani- 
mous consent that all Members shall have five calendar days 
in which to insert their own remarks on questions of legisla- 
tion. Is there objection? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I object. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will not the gentleman withhold his ob- 
jection? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. The gentleman from Wyoming knows that 
I have never before objected in the 10 years that I have been 
here. 

Mr. MONDELL. I realize that, but gentlemen on both sides 
have asked that this request be made, and it is the usual re- 
quest at the time of adjournment. 


Lee, Ga. O'Connor 
Linthicum Osborne 
Logan Overstreet 
Longworth Padgett 
Paige 
Park, Ga. 
Parks, Ark. 
Patterson, Mo. 
MeLaughilin, Nebr. Perkins 
MeLaughlin, Pa. Perlman 
McSwain Petersen 
Maloney Pou 
Quin 


Mansfield 
Martin Rainey, Ala. 
Rainey, [1l. 


Merritt 

Michaelson oe 
Reber 

Reece 


Miller 
Mills 
Montoya Reed, N. Y. 
re, Va. Riordan 
Roach 
Robertsen 


Morin 
Nelson, A. P. 

Robsion 
Rouse 


Nelson, J. M, 
Nelson, Me. 

Rucker 
Ryan 


Rote Ji 
Taylor; Tenn. 
Ten Byck 
Thomas 
Tilson: 
Tinkham. 
Treadway 


‘Tyson 
Underhill 
Vare. ~ 
Volk 
Walters 


Ward; N: ¥. 
Ward, N.C. 


Nolan 
Norton 
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Mr: MONTAGUE: I regret very much that I can not modify 
my objection: 
ADJOURNMENT, 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, the gentlemen having voted 
with their fingers crossed. against adjournment, hoping that 
we would adjourn, I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed’ to; accordingly (at 9 o’clock and 48 
minutes p. m.), the House, in accordance with the. resolution 
just agreed to and the concurrent resolution passed. yesterday, 
adjourned until Tuesday, August 15, 1922, at 12 o'clock noon, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr.. HAYDEN: Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands. S&S. 
2983. An act to authorize. the Secretary of the Interier to 
grant extensions of time under permits for the development of 
underground waters. within the State of Nevada, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 1171). Referred to 
the Committee of. the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho: Committee on Irrigation: of Arid 
Lands. H. J. Res. 354. A jeint resolution authorizing the 
Secretary of the Interior to make a. reinvestigation of the tri- 
county project in Nebraska, comprising the counties of Gosper, 
Phelps, and Kearney, and for other purposes; with amend- 
ments (Rept. No. 1173). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the: Union. 

Mr. HAUGEN: Joint, Congressional Committee on Short 'Time 
Rural Credits. H. Report 1174. A report on short-time rural 
credits. Ordered to be printed; adverse: (Rept. No. —). Laid 
on the table. 

Mr. FOCHT: Committee on the District of Columbia. H. R. 
11116. A bilb to, amend. an: act entitled “An. act ta incorporate 
the Masonic Mutual Relief Association of the District of Co- 
lumbia,” approved March 3; 1869; as amended; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No, 1175). Referred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 


RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule. XIII, 

Mr. WHEELER: Committee on, the District of Cohmnbia. S. 
8083. An act authorizing the construction of elevated railroad 
sidings adjacent to. steam railroad. tracks in the District ef Co- 
lumbia; with amendments. (Rept. No, 1176). Heferred. to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia: Committee on the Public Lands 
H. R. 624. <A bill. for the relief of Albert H. White, Mary E. 
Fowler, Lorena B: Winkler, E. E. White, and €. A. White; with 
an amendment (Rept. No. 1170). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions; and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. SINNOTT: A bill (H. R. 12233) to authorize the. See- 
retary of the Interior to grant permits or leases to certain per- 
sons and corporations for lands and oil and. gas depesits south 
of the medial line of the main channel of Red River, Okla.; to 
the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. DENISON: A bill (H. R. 12234) te amend an. act en- 
titled “‘ An act.to revise and equalize rates of pension to certain 
soldiers, sailors, and marines of the Civil War and the war with 
Mexico, to certain widows, including widows of the War of 
1812, former widows, dependent parents, and children of such 
soldiers,, sailors, and marines, and to certain Army nurses, 
and granting pensions and increase of pensions in certain 
cases,’ approved May 1, 1920: to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MILLS: A bill (H. R. 12235). to regulate the dura- 
tion of the validity of passperts and: to regulate passpert and 
visé fees; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. McFADDEN: A bill (HA R. 12236), to amend section 
5147 of the Revised Statutes; to the Conunittee on the Indiciary, 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill «H. R. 12237) to 
limit immigration of aliens into the United States ;. to.the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalizatien. 

By Mr. PRINGEY: A bill (H. R. 12238) for the purchase of 
a site and thie erection of a public building at Coalgate, Okla. ; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
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By Mr. SUTHERLAND: A bill (H. R. 12239) authorizing 
the Treasurer of the United States to turn into the treasury 
of the Territory of Alaska all moneys received from the sale of 
fur-seal and other furs from the Pribilof Islands; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McFADDEN: A bill (H. R. 12240) to amend section 
9 of the Federal reserve act; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. FOCHT: A bill (H. R, 12241) validating the acts of 
notaries public not domiciled within the District of Columbia 
and qualifying business residents of said District for appoint- 
ment as notaries public; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. MOORE of Ohio: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 367) 
proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States: to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FOSTER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 368) proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the United States; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DEAL: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 369) authorizing 
the Secretary of War to lease the United States military reserva- 
tion at Willoughby Spit, in the county of Norfolk, State of 
Virginia ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. THOMPSON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 370) pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States; 
te the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CONNALLY of Texas: Concurrent resolution (H. 
Con. Res. 63) for the appointment of a joint committee of three 
Members of the House and three Members of the Senate to 
investigate the alleged kidnapings and captures of American 
citizens and property in the Republic of Mexico by bandits, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Rules. , 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


. Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 12242) grant- 
ing a pension to Katherine Thompson; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions, 

By Mr. CHINDBLOM: A bill (H. R. 12243) authorizing the 
President to reappoint and honorably discharge George Mitchell, 
first lieutenant of Engineers, United States Army, as of Octo- 
ber 18, 1918; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DARROW: A bill (H. R. 12244) granting a pension 
to John D. Frick; to the Committee on Pensions. 

sy Mr. DOWELL: A bill (H. R. 12245) granting an increase 
of pension to Dora Coffman; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 12246) granting a pen- 
sion to Herman Wagner; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12247) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary E. Tritten; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GORMAN: A bill (H. R. 12248) for the relief of Earl 
D. Barkly ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 12249) 
granting a pension to Robert M. Daniels; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: A bill (H. R. 12250) for the relief of 
John M. Hines; to the Committee on Claims. 


By Mr. KING: A bill (H. R. 12251) granting a pension to | 


John Wait; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3y Mr. KLINE of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 12252) grant- 
ing a pension to George D, Bucher; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MEAD: A bill (H. R. 12253) for the relief of John 
Wesley Jones; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12254) for the relief of Charles Schreiber ; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. MUDD: A bill (H. R. 12255) authorizing the payment 
of an amount equal to six months’ pay to Mrs. Thomas E. 
Bowen; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12256) granting a pension to Mary M. 
Kelly; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MURPHY: A bili (H. R. 12257) granting an increase 
of pension to Daniel Clark; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. OSBORNE: A bill (H. R. 12258) granting a pension 
to Mina Riley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12259) granting a pension to Nathan A. 
Gates; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 12260) granting a pension to Florence C. 
Clark; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12261) granting a pension to Rose Givens; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12262) granting a pension to Libbie M. 
Ryan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12263) granting a pension to Michael J. 
Haggerty ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12264) granting a pension to Julia F. 
Hackney ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12265) granting an increase of pension to 
Paul Hendricksen; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12266) granting an increase of pension to 
Clarence J. Johnson ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12267) granting a pension to Philip L. 
Schwager; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12268) for the relief of George W. Akins; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12269) for the relief of Jeremiah F. Ma- 
honey ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. RICKETTS: A bill (H. R. 12270) granting a pen- 
sion to Mary A. McConnell; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12271) granting a pension to Harriet A. 
Roby ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STRONG of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 12272) for the 
relief of Henry P. Biehl; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. WOODYARD: A bill (H. R. 12273) granting a pension 
to Emma Taylor; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC, 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 
6130. By Mr. BARBOUR: Petition of Coalinga (Calif.) 
Chamber of Commerce in opposition to the dissolution of the 
Southern Pacific and Central Pacific Railroads; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
6131. By Mr. BIRD: Petition of sundry citizens of Kansas 
protesting against House bill 9753; to the Committee on the 
| District of Columbia. 
| 6132. By Mr. CONNOLLY of Pennsylvania: Resolution from 
| the Quaker City Fraternal Aid Society, of Philadelphia, Pa., 
| favoring the prompt enactment of an adequate tariff law 

based on American valuation; to the Committee on Ways and 
| Means. 
| 6133. By Mr. CURRY: Resolution of the Sacramento Clear- 
jing House Association, of Sacramento, Calif., against the dis- 
| Solution of the Central Pacific and Southern Pacific Railroads; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
| 6184. Also, petition of board of directors of the Sacra. 
| mento Valley Development Association indorsing present 
| national reclamation act; to the Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation of Arid Lands. 

6135. By Mr. DYER: Petition of Byrnes Belting Co., St. 

| Louis, Mo., relative to passage of Senate Joint Resolution 48 
| and House Joint Resolution 135; to the Committee on Military 
| Affairs. 
| 6136. Also, petition of Webster Grove Memorial Post, Ameri- 
| can Legion, No. 472, urging passage of Bursum bill (S. 1565) ; 
| to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
6137. By Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: Papers to accom- 
| pany House bill 12249 granting a pension to Robert M. Daniels; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

6138. By Mr. LEA of California: Petition of 458 residents of 
Santa Rosa, Calif., protesting against the enactment ef pending 
compulsory Sunday observance bills; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

6139. By Mr. KISSEL: Petition of the Plate Glass In- 
surance Exchange of New York, relative to the Fitzgerald 
bill (H. R. 10034); to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

6140. Also, petition of San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, 
San Francisco, Calif., relative to the Central Pacific-Southern 
Pacific dismemberment; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

6141, Also, petition of Warrior River Development Commit- 
tee, Birmingham, Ala., relative to the pending tariff bill; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

6142. Also, petition of the National Society of the Sons of the 
American Revolution, Buffalo, N. Y., asking Congress to sup- 
port the national defense act of 1920; to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 
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SENATE, 
Saturpay, July 1, 1922. 


(Legislative day of Thursday, Aprit 20, 1922.) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr, President, I desire to have the Senate 
consider paragraph 730, page 105, wheat and wheat products. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 
the chair). The Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names, 
Ashurst Heflin 
Bursum Johnson 
Cameron Jones, N. Mex, 
Capper Jones, Wash. 
Caraway Kendrick 
Culberson Keyes 
Curtis Ladd 
Ernst La Follette 
Fernald Lodge 
France McCormick 
Gooding McCumber 
Hale McKinley 
Harris McLean Simmons 
Harrison McNary Smoot 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-four Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 


PROHIBITION OF LIQUOR ON AMERICAN SHIPS—PETITION, 


Mr. WILLIS presented a resolution unanimously adopted. by 
the Universalists of Ohio, in convention assembled at Madison, 
Ohio, favoring the enactment of legislation prohibiting the sale 
of intoxicating liquors on ships flying the American flag, which 
‘was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 


SARAH E, MORSE, 


Mr. FRANCE. Mr. President, from the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate I report 
a resolution (S. Res. 315) to pay the widow of Grant M. Morse, 
a former employee of the Secretary of the Senate, six months’ 
pay. I ask unanimous consent for the present consideration of 
the resolution. 

There being no objection, the resolution (S. Res. 315) was 
considered and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to pay, out of the miscellaneous items of the 
contingent fund of the Senate, to Sarah BH. Morse, widow of Grant M. 
Morse, late a clerk in the office of the Secretary of the Senate, a sum 
equal to six months’ compensation at the rate he was receiving by law 
at the time of his death, said sum to be considered as including 
funeral expenses and all other allowances. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED, 


Mr. SUTHERLAND, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that they presented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills: 

On June 30, 1922: 

S. 1033. An act regulating the issuance of checks, drafts, and 
orders for the payment of money within the District of 
Columbia ; 

S. 3896. An act creating the positions of Second Assistant 
Secretary and private secretary in the Department of Labor; 
and 

S. 3425. An act to continue certain land offices, and for other 
purposes. 

On July 1, 1922: 

S. 831. An act to amend the proviso in paragraph 10 of sec- 
tion 9 of the Federal reserve act amended by the act of June 
21, 1917, amending the Federal reserve act. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BURSUM: 

A bill (8S. 3778) granting an increase of pension to James 
McNulty; and 

A bill (S. 8779) granting an increase of pension to Cecilia H. 
Chambers ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LODGE: 

A bill (S. 3780) authorizing a credit in certain accounts of 
the Treasurer of the United States (with accompanying 
papers) ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WILLIS: ; 

A bill (S. 3781) making it unlawful to forge or counterfeit 
permits or other papers used in connection with the enforce- 
ment of the national prohibition act, and providing penalties 
for the violation thereof; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 


Spencer 
Stanley 
Sterling 
Sutherland 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Underwood 
Wadsworth 
Walsh, Mass. 
Warren 
Watson, Ind. 
Willis 


Poindexter 
Pomerene 
Rawson 
Sheppard 
Shields 


By Mr. KING: 

A bill (S. 3782) relative to the power of the Alien Property 
Custodian in connection with trust property, etc.; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED, 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 322) favoring the establish- 
ment in .Palestine of a national home for the Jewish people 
was read twice by its title and referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 


AMENDMENT TO HOUSE BIVER AND HARBOR BILL, 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE submitted an amendment providing for 
contemplated improvement work at San Francisco, Calif., in- 
tended to be proposed by him to House bill 10766, the river 
and harbor authorization bill, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce and ordered to be printed. ‘ 


PAY OF SENATE PAGES, 


Mr. WARREN submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
313), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Roe, of the Senate be, and he hereby is, au- 
thorized and directed to pay from the miscellaneous items of the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate the 16 pages borne on the session rolls of 
the Senate from July 1, 1922, to and including the last day of the 
month in which the second session of the Sixty-seventh Congress is 
adjourned sine die, at the rate of $2.50 per day each. 


ADDITIONAL SENATE PAGES, 


Mr. CURTIS submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
314), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That Senate Resolution No. 175, agreed to Nevember 16, 
1921, authorizing and directing the Sergeant at Arms of the Senate 
to employ five additional pages for the Senate Chamber at $3 per day 
each from the Ist day of December, 1921, to the end of the second ses- 
sion of the Sixty-seventh Congress, to be paid from the miscellaneous 
items of the contingent fund of the Senate be, and the same is hereby, 
amended to continue their employment to and including the last day of 
the month in which the second session of the Sixty-seventh Congress 
is adjourned sine die at the rate of $2.50 per day each. 


INVESTIGATION RELATIVE TO TARIFF RATES. 


Mr. KING. I submit a resolution (S. Res. 316) and ask that 
it may be printed and lie on the table. 

The resolution (S. Res. 316) was ordered to be printed and 
to lie on the table, as follows: 


Whereas corporations interested in the schedules of rates of duty 
imposed by the pending tariff bill have failed and refused to give to 
the committees of Congress which have held hearin upon the same 
bill any particular or deperfable data or information disclosing the 
cost of production of the commodities which they manufacture or 
the prices obtained in the domestic market upon the sale of such 
commodities, or the profits realize in the production of such com- 
modities, or the ratio of profits to capital invested, or the ratio of 
profits to costs, or the ratio of labor costs to the value of the product, 
or the difference in labor cost per unit for the production of such 
commodities at home and abroad, by reason of which the Senate is 
without sufficient information to determine as to what are proper pro- 
tective duties, if protective duties are to be laid, to be imposed upon the 
the various commodities specified in the pending tariff bill: Now 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That a select committee of five Senators be appointed by 
the President of the Senate, which committee is authorized and directed 
to investigate the matters and things in the premises set forth and 
report their findings to the Senate. The committee is authorized to 
send for persons and parers, administer oaths, and to employ such 
clerical and professional assistance as may be necessary, payment to be 
made therefor out of the contingent fund of the Senate upon the cer- 
tificate of the chairman of the committee. 


THE TEXTILE ALLIANCE AND ROLAND W. BOYDEN. 


Mr. KING. I submit a resolution (S. Res. 317) and ask that 
it may be printed and lie on the table. 

The resolution (S. Res. 317) was ordered to be printed and 
to lie on the table, as follows: 


Whereas the Textile Alliance (Inc.), a membership corporation or- 
ganized in the State of New York, bas carried on a propaganda to 
misiead Congress into the belief that the Government of the United 
States has valuable interests and rights in and to the dyestuffs and 
drugs which are currently received by the Reparation Commission from 
=? on account of reparations due the allied European powers ; 
an 

Whereas the Government of the United States has no interest in 
said rete dyestuffs and drugs, and no rights with respect to the 
proceeds of the sale of such dyestuffs and drugs, and has no credits 
aqninat Germany for reparations or otherwise for the satisfaction of 
which said dyestuffs or drugs or any part thereof may be applied and 
ha’s no interest in the purchase of such dyes and drugs for sale in the 
American market; and 

Whereas said Textile Alliance (Inc.) is a mere membership corpora- 
tion, having no shares or capital stock, and is not legally authorized 
to engage in business of any~kind, or to employ capital for profit or 
otherwise, and is exempt from the obligations to pay the taxes and 
charges imposed by law upon business and mercantile corporations ; 
and 

Whereas said Textile Alliance (Inc.), in violation of its charter and 
acting outside of its legal powers, has carried on a_traffic in that 
pest of the reparation dyes which the Reparation Commission has 

willing to sell for export to the United States, by which ultra 
vires traffic said Textile Alliance (Inc.), although incorporated as a 
nonprofit corporation, has realized up to January 1, 1922, profits in 





ose 


excess of $1.500,000, which profits are believed at this: time to amount 
to nearly $2,000,000; and . 


Whereas said Textile Alliance. (Ine.)} has, without authonity, assumed 
the status of an official agency of the United States Government. to 
deal in said reparation dyes for sale in the American market’; and’ 

Whereas the State Department, on or, about December 14, 1921, 
definitely advised the Reparation Commission that the Textile Alliance 
(Iue.) had no official status, agency, or relation with or for the Govern- 
ment of the United States, with respect to reparation. dyes or drugs or 
otherwise, and that the Government of the United States bad no in- 
terest in the importation into the United States of reparation dyes or 
drugs, and that such reparation dyes and drugs, as were for sale by 
the Reparation Commission, might be procured for the American market 
through regular commercial channels and that the Government of the 
United States was not concerned with the purchase or marketing of 
said dyes or drugs; and 

Whereas the Textile Alliance (Ine.) has delegated all power with 
respect to the trafic im dyes and drugs to a so-called advisory: com- 
mittee which is.controlled by the corporations engaged in the manu- 
facture of dyes in the United States which are merely using the name 
of the Alliance to carry on said ultra vires trafite in dyes and drugs, 
and to exercise monopolistic control. of the importation of dyes and 
drugs into the United States; and 

Whereas said Textile Alliance (Ine:) continues to pretend to be an 
official and exclusive agency of the United States Government for the 
purchase and importation of reparation dyes; and 

Whereas it is reported that Mr. Roland W. Boyden, the so-called 
unofficial representative of the United. States aceredited to the Repa- 
ration Commission, is cooperating, with. representatives. of the Textile 
Allianee (Inc.) to continue the assumption that the Textile Alliance 
(Ine.) has the exclusive right. to purchase reparaiion dyes and drugs 
for importation into the United States: Now. therefore be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate that. the State Depart: 
ment should forthwith annul and cancel any authority on the part 
of any so-called unofficial representative of the United States or 
ether persons to deal with the Reparation Commission ting. the 
purehase and importation of reparation dyes into the United States, 
and further that the State Department should advise the Reparation 
Commission that the Government of the United States has. no: concern 
with the purchase of reparation dyes and drugs for importation into 
the United States, and specifically that neither the Textile Alliance 
(Ine.) nor Mr. Roland W. Boyden has any authority to negotiate with 
the Reparation Commission: on behalf of the Government of the United 
States, coneerning the — and importation of reparation dyes 
for sale im the United States. 

THE TARIFF. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commeree with foreign countries; to encourage the indus- 
tries of. the United States; and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Senator from Nerth Da- 
kota: asks the Senate te consider paragraph 730. The Secretary 
will report the first amendment of the committee in that para- 
graph. 

The Reaprxng Crexk. In paragraph 730, page 105, line 5, the 
committee preposes to strike out “252’ and insert “30,” so as 
to read: 

Wheat, 30 cents per bushel of 60 pounds, 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, the Senate 
committee amendment increases the rate on wheat from 25 cents 
per bushel of 6@ pounds, as provided in the House bill, to 30 
cents per bushel; and on wheat flour, semolina, crushed or 
cracked wheat and similar wheat products: net specially pro- 
vided for, from 50 cents per hundred pounds, as provided in the 
House bill, to 78 cents per hundred pounds. The emergency 
tariff law fixed the rate at 35 cents per bushel of 60 pounds. 

Under the Underwood law, as is well known, wheat was free 
unless coming from a country imposing a duty on wheat, in 
which case it was 10 cents per bushel. Wheat flour was free, 
unless coming from a country imposing a duty on wheat or 
wheat products, in which case it was 45 cents per barrel of 
196 pounds: Other wheat products were free except when 
coming from a country imposing a duty on wheat, or wheat 
products, in which case they were dutiable at 10. per. cent ad 
valorem. 

Under the Payne-Aldrich law wheat was dutiable at 25 cents: 
per bushel. So it is to be observed that the duty upon wheat 
levied in the Senate commiitee amendment is higher than that 
named in the Payne-Aldrich Act. The rate of 78 cents per 
100 pounds proposed on flour and other products is equivalent 
to about 18 per cent ad valorem. As there are 196 pounds of 
flour in a barrel, this duty of 78 cents per 100 pounds, if 
effective in increasing prices, Means an advance over prices 
under the Underwood law of about $1.53 per barrel of 
flour. 

Mr. President, at the present time the importing. countries 
of the world depend upon the United States: and Canada for 
fully 80 per cent of their imports of wheat and flour. It is ap- 
parent, therefore, that so long as the international price level 
dominates the American market a tariff cam be of little praeti- 
cal signifieance. In point of fact; a tariff upon wheat has only 
very uncertain advantages and many clear disadvantages. 
This aspeet of the situation has been set forth by the United 
States Tariff Commission in one of its publications, in which 
it enumerates the things that can be said, to the advantage 
of the tariff upon wheat and the things which: can: be said: te 
its disadvantage. I refer to the document known as “ Sup- 
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plemental Information Coneerning the Wheat and Flour Trade,” 
particularly the discussion .of the subject on pages 7 and 8. 

West of the Rockies the wheat trade is quite distinct from 
that flowing eastward. The: western wheat goes to Seattle and 
Pertland either for export or to meet the deficiency of Cali- 
fornia. To this wheat, therefore, the tariff is of ‘no significance 
because. the Canadian wheat does not enter into these markets 
and it is. entirely on an export basis. Tlie tariff has been. sup- 
posed to affect primarily. the hard and. spring, wheat. producing 
regions of the Northwest, the Dakotas and Minnesota, which 
produce the type of wheat that Canada exports almost en- 
tirely—the hard spring wheat. But a large and increasing 
proportion of the crop of those States consists of durum wheat. 
This wheat is used chiefly in the manufacture of macaroni, 
spaghetti, and similar edible pastes. Canada produces little or 
no durum wheat. Over half of this supply, upon an average, is 
exported, chiefly to the Mediterranean countries, so of the 
production of the Dakotas and Minnesota a very large part 
therefore may be exempted, so far as Canadian competition is 
concerned. 

Yesterday, in discussing the duty upon maearoni, I pointed 
out the fact that macaroni is made from durum wheat, which 
is bought im America, cresses: the Atlantic, is made into 
macaroni in Italy, brought back across the Atlantic, and sold 
on the Atlantic seaboard, yet an attempt was made by raising 
the duty upon macaroni to shut out the importation into this 
country of macaroni made from American wheat. Of what 
advantage can it be to the American farmer to eliminate the 
importation into this country of'a food product which is made 
from: American wheat? Of course the shutting out of foreign 
macaroni.from the American market. means so much less Ameri- 
can. wheat. purchased by the Italian. makers of macaroni, 

East of the Mississippi the crop. consists. almost entirely of 
soft wheats, and this type constitutes:a very considerable part .- 
of the crop of the States south of this hard spring wheat sec- 
tion. To a considerable extent the price level of soft wheat is 
independent of. that) for hard wheat: Soft wheats are used 
chiefly in the manufacture of biseuits; cakes, and similar pas- 
tries. It: is true; to a limited extent, soft wheat so competes 
with the hard wheats, but it is: fair te say thut in a general 
way the markets are independent; so: the greater part: of the: 
producing area may be in a sense exempted from the operation 
of the tariff. 

What effect, therefore, has: the tariff upom the hard spring 
wheat producing sections? That is: the: question involved in a 
discussion of tariff duties upon wheat. It is in these sections 
that the milling industry has made most rapid progress: In 
the face of their increasing capacity the acreage in spring 
wheats has remained stationary: They have outgrown their 
domestic sources of supply of hard spring wheat. Their alter- 
native, therefore, is either to take more of the southern hard 
winter wheats or to bring in Canadian wheat. Im view of the 
fact that the southern wheat is upen an. exporting. basis. indi- 
rectly, therefore, it influences the hard: spring. wheats, and they 
can not with profit go against the natural flow of wheat south- 
ward and eastward by bringing sueh wheat to the northern 
mills, 

The situation is more clearly outlined by an examination of 
the trade during the crop year 1920; The American crop 
amounted to approximately: 790,000,000. bushels and there was a 
carry-over from the preceding crop of approximately 151,000,000 
bushels, Deducting a domestic consumption for food and seed 
of 630,000,000 bushels and an average carry-over of approxi- 
mately 80,000,000 bushels (for it is not possible to serape the 
bins before the arrival of the new crop), there remained an 
exportable surplus of 230,000,000 bushels... But during the nine 
months ending March) 31, 1921, there had already been shipped 
out 277,000,000 bushels, and exports were still continuing. Im- 
ports of Canadian wheat and flour amounted to 49,000,000 bush- 
els, It is clear, therefore, that Canadian wheat had been ab- 
sorbed in the American markets. It’ had been reexported, 
chiefly in the form of flour, or it had released for export equiva- 
lent’ quantities of wheat from other sections, In addition a 
considerable quantity of wheat had been moved from Canada in 
bend through our ports; By reason of her transportation situa- 
tion much of the Canadian flour must move through American 
ports. This is an asset which should not be cast‘ aside. 

After the wheat crop is harvested Canada has only about 70 
days to export through Canadian ports. before the clese of navi- 
gation. The facilities at Halifax and St: John are totally: in- 
adequate for winter movements; the hazards of shipping on 
account of? perils due to ice and the higher marine rates dis- 
courage’ shipments from those ports. Her alternative, there- 
fore; is either to ship this wheat immediately or store it, ineur 


storage and: interest: charges, and face the possibilities of the 


igternational price situation incident to later competition from 
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the crops of Argentina and Australia, which are harvested in 
December and January, and the crop of British India, which is 
harvested in March and April. 

Wheat is the chief asset of the Canadian farmer, and the 
mere carrying of this tremendous crop involves tremendous 
outlay. By shipping it to American ports, to the great primary 
markets of the South, this wheat is more easily absorbed. 
If the Canadian wheat were permitted to fall on the world’s 
markets in November and October in volume exceeding the 
storage and absorbing capacities of Europe, it would depress 
price levels, which in turn react on American prices. If they 
were permitted entry into the southern markets, they would 
serve as a buffer and maintain our own prices upon more even 
scale. 


measures to keep the Russian crop off the market until the 
Canadian flow had passed. 

It might be well to note that the flour-milling industry is the 
third largest industry in the United States. Canadian wheat 
and flour has been rapidly displacing American wheat and 
flour in England, the great importing market of the world. 
While American millers have had access to high-grade Canadian 
hard spring wheat, they have met this competition and have 
been shipping to England in large quantities American flour, 
milled in America. 

The imposition of a tariff, which all agree is going to shut 
out Canadian wheat, will gradually diminish the exportation of 
flour to England. 

It follows that if the export market for flour declines the de- 
mand for our farmers’ wheat on the part of American millers 


must of necessity decline, and harmfully affect the price the | 


producer is able to obtain. 

Canada has shipped as much as $425,000,000 worth of wheat 
to foreign markets. The fact that the Canadian dollar is at a 
discount of approximately 15 per cent has tended to limit 
American shipments to Canada, at the same time as it has 
stimulated shipments from competing European sections, where 
Canadian money is at a premium, If the wheat were permitted 
to flow through our markets our opportunities for shipping 
other products would be greatly increased. Our exports to 
Canada are far in excess of imports, and this is true even of 
foodstuffs. We import raw materials from Canada and ship to 
her prepared foodstuffs. Such a trade should not be discour- 
aged, and the placing of such a high rate of duty upon wheat 
Imeaus its discouragement, if not its destruction; it means the 
restriction of shipments of prepared foodstuffs, as well as 
manufactured articles, to Canada. 

In view of these facts, how can the proponents of this meas- 
ure successfully contend that the tariff rate upon wheat named 
in this bill will result in giving the producer in America a higher 
price for his wheat than he is now obtaining? Of course, there 
is no other claim made by the advocates of this bill. The duty 
on wheat proposed in this bill must do either one of two 
things—it must reduce the price of wheat or it must result 
in giving the producer an advance in price over what he is 
now receiving; and if it is the latter, it means that every con- 
sumer in America must pay that advanced price. 

Mr. President, a duty upon wheat at the rate proposed will, 
in my opinion, result, first, in lessening the export of all man- 
ufactured and food products to Canada; second, in the re- 
duction in the volume of railroad transportation business from 
Canada to American ports, and a consequent reduction in the 
ocean traffic from American ports, at the very time when we 
are seeking to build up the merchant marine; third, the loss 
of mill feed, a valuable by-product of flour which is greatly in 
demand by producers of milk and dairy products; fourth, a 
loss to our distributing, elevating, and storage interests which 
would handle this great flood of Canadian wheat; and, fifth, 
an indirect loss to the American farmer through the effect of 
the Canadian flood upon international price levels, which would 
in turn react upon our domestic prices, 

Mr. President, I wish simply to add, as I have previously 
said, that the only purpose of levying tariff duties is in the 
expectation that at some time they will result in increased 
prices. There can be no other reason for the levying of a 
duty unless it be to deceive the farmer. Protective tariff 
duties are levied to increase prices to the consumers and there- 
by increase the income or profits of the producers or retailers, 

Now, let us see what the effect of this duty of 30 cents per 
bushel of 60 pounds of wheat will amount to in increasing the 
price of bread to the American consumer. One expert has stated 
that, if this duty shall become effective in increasing prices, it 
meuns an increase of one-half cent in the cost of every loaf of 
bread purchased by the American consumers. Of course, his 
contention is based on the belief that the bread makers will use 
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That this situation is generally recognized is indicated ! 
by the Russian Government’s action in 1913, when she took | 
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this tariff duty as an excuse to make a substantial increase in 
the price of bread. My figures do not reach that extreme. Let 
us see, however, if we can get some information as to just what 
the bread eaters of America will have to pay if a duty of 30 
cents per bushel upon wheat is effective in increasing prices. 

It is estimated that a family of six consume weekly 174 pounds 
of flour, or 14 loaves of bread. The duty of 30 cents per bushel, 
if effective, will increase the price to an equivalent of seven- 
tenths of 1 cent per pound of flour. This means that the in- 
creased cost to a family of six for their bread will be $6.37 per 
year. The total tax, based upon a per capita increase of $1— 
the figures given were based upon the requirements of a family 
of six, which would make the per capita tax $1—means that 
$110,000,000° per year will be levied upon the American con- 
sumers in an increased price for the cost of the bread which 
they consume. 

Mr. President, I have said more than I intended to say upon 
this subject. I think there is absolutely no justification for 
levying this high duty. Wheat ought to be upon the free list. If 
anything produced in America belongs there, wheat does. Even 
the House of Representatives did not believe that the high rate 
named in the emergency law was justified, and they reduced 
that rate from 35 cents to 25 cents per bushel; but the Senate 
Finance Committee, under the same influences and pressure 
that we have seen exercised in regard to the fixing of rates 
on practically all the items in this schedule, could not accept the 
reduction made by the House committee, and has raised the rate 
to 30 cents per bushel. 

The Senator from North Dakota can not tell me this is not 
going to be effective, because there is no reason for his increas- 
ing the House rate except the belief that 25 cents is not enough. 
If it is not effective, 25 cents is too much, and 20 cents is too 
much, and 15 cents is too much. You and your committee can 
justify this increase only upon the theory that the rate of 25 
cents per bushel fixed by the House committee and by the House 
of Representatives was not sufficient; that it did not give 
enough protection to the farmer; that he would not get enough 
increase in the price which he charged for his wheat; and you 
have increased it 5 cents per bushel either because you believed 
it ought to be effective and because you believed that 30 cents 
is fair, or to deceive and mislead the farmers. 

Wheat represents flour, and flour is the product from which 
bread is made; and it is a very, very serious matter to levy 
such a high rate as 30 cents per bushel upon a product so essen- 
tial to the very existence of life for very many of our people. 
This is a rate that will come. home to make trouble for those 
who vote to place it in this bill, This is a rate which, if effec- 
tive, takes money out of the pockets of every American family 
or bread out of the mouths of our poor. In conclusion I ask the 
Senator from North Dakota to explain, if he can, why 30 cents 
per bushel is going to be more of a benefit to the farmer than 
25 cents per bushel, unless he believes and knows and expects 
that this duty will be effective. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, for 23 years and over I 
have been fighting the battle for the interest of the farmers of 
my State. I think my efforts in holding up tariff rates have 
not only been worth millions but have been worth hundreds of 
millions of dollars, in the years of my service, to the people of 
my State. I shall close my labors still fighting their battles and 
still attempting to secure for them all that I can possibly secure 
by a tariff bill in adding to the value of their products; and 
when I leave the Senate I hope to leave it with a good protec- 
tion upon the wheat of the North Dakota farmer. 

A great deal has been said, Mr. President, as to whether a 
tariff really benefits the wheat raiser in my State, and we have 
heard the terms “ gold brick” and “ deception,” and so forth, 
shouted across the aisle at us for a great many years; but, 
notwithstanding that, Mr. President, we have been reaping 
great benefits by reason of the protection upon our spring 
wheat. I claim no particular advantage by reason of the tariff 
for the wheat of the west coast, or the softer wheat in the 
Southern and Middle States, only as the buoyancy of the price 
of the spring wheat tends to steady and uphold by reflection 
the value of the wheat in the interior sections. 

The Senator from Massachusetts, I am certain, does not 
understand this wheat situation as well as we whose life 
interest centers upon that one single product. We study it 
from a world level, from a level of prices in the United States, 
and we measure carefully from year to year. just exactly what 
influence the tariff has upon the crops which we market, and 
this is one of the results that I can give in a single sentence. 

Under ordinary conditions our tariff rate has given a benefit 
to the farmer of a little less than one-haif of the tariff. In 
other words, during all the period in which we had a rate of 
25 cents per bushel our benefits were about 10 to 12 cents per 
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hushel. When our crops were short, those benefits measured 
clear up to the full amount of the tariff; but when we were 
exporting flour that was made from that hard spring wheat, 
and eur surplus was sufficient to have its effect upon our prices, 
we did not get the full benefit. The miller would say to. the 


Canadian, “The tariff is 25 cents a bushel. I will go 50-50 
on the losses. I will pay 12} cents a bushel, and you take a 
loss ef 124 cents a bushel.” A great many millions of bushels 
have come into the United States on that sort of a division 
of profit. The miller paid half and the Canadian lost half; 
but whenever our crop got short and we had the tariff, then 
the miller began reaching out to get his. benefit; and if he could 
not afford to hold his market in Europe at the higher price 
which was effectuated by the tariff upon the Canadian supply 
frem which he was compelled to draw, he then went into Iowa, 
Kansas, and Missouri and brought that wheat up to Minne- 
apolis and mixed it to the extent of one-third. He could just 
about held up the grade of his flour without losing his Euro- 
pean market, but he could not mix any further than that; 
and therefore we got. the benefit of the higher prices just to 
the extent that the miller could possibly afford to pay the 
higher price for our wheat and sell his product in competition 
in Eurcpe. 

Mr. President, we hear a great deal about Liverpool fixing 
the price of the American wheat crop. Who does fix the price 
of the American wheat erop? The American consumer. It is 
werse than mere nonsense for anyone to claim that the field 
of consumption which takes nine-tenths of our product does not 
fix the price, but that a little field of consumption which takes 
one-tenth of our product does fix the price. 

I had occasion, when we were discussing the reciprocity 
proposition, to present some tabulations to show whether or 
not Liverpool established the price of the American wheat, and 
especially the hard variety of spring wheat. I ascertained 
just what the cost of shipping our wheat from Duluth to 
Liverpool was in the year 1910, and what the cost of shipping 
the same kind of wheat from Fort William, on the opposite 
side of the lake, was. Of course, the rates were about the 
same, and they averaged 16 cents a bushel, including insurance. 

The purchaser and seller of wheat for exporation is not 
going to do business just for the pleasure. He must have 
something out of it, and ordinarily that would be about 3 
cents a bushel. Thus, you would get a difference of about 19 
cents a bushel between the. price at Duluth and the price at 
Liverpool, ineluding the freight. 

Let us look at one table which I put into the Recorp at that 
time. I teok the price of No. 1 northern from January to 
December, 1908, by months, and the price of the sume article 
in Liverpool during the same months. The average in that 


year in. Minneapolis was $1.11 on the high market, and I am 
taking the high in both instances. 
was $1.25. 


The average in Liverpool 
That would be 14 cents, whereas the difference to 
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Hansboro 
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Mr. MeCUMBER. On December 31, 1910, No. 1 nerthern, 
Kermit, in the United States, 90 cents; Estevan, in Manitoba, 
76 cents. Difference, 14 cents. They are 15. miles apart, but 
the freight is the same. 

January 10, 1911. I happen to take the dates on which I get 
the telegrams from these stations. Pembina, 97 cents. HEmer- 
son, which is 4 miles north, 82 cents. a difference of 15 cents, 
I inchide im these Neche, Walhalla, St. John, Hannah, Sarles, 
Westhope, Hamsboro, Antler, and Pembina. 

I have repeated seme of these, but I have them on different 
dates, and the difference ranges all the way from 18. cents, the 
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measure the freight and profit would have been about 19 cents. 
Se yeu see even in those days, when we had a good, big crop, 
our prices were above the world’s level, the world’s level being 
a the Canadian price plus the freight te Liverpool and 
D : 

In 1909, from January to December, the average Minneapulis 
price was $1.20, 

The average Liverpool price was $1.29, a difference of culy 
9 cents, when the real difference, if we got no benefit from the 
tariff, would be about 19 cents. Therefore in that year we got 
an advantage of about 10 cents a bushel, taking the year 
around. 

Coming now to the year of the short crop in the northern 
wheat, I will take the range of cash prices per bushel of No. 1 
northern in 1910, from January to December, inclusive. The 
average price in Minneapolis was $1.14 per bushel. The aver- 
age price in Liverpool was $1.14. 

So for a whole year our price was exactly the same as the 
Liverpool price, whereas the transportation and profits would 
have made 19 cents difference. Therefore in that year we got 
at least 19 cents per bushel benefit. As qa matter of fact, we 
got more than that, as I can show later on. I put those three 
tables into the Recorp simply to show that the Liverpool price 
does not fix the value of our northern spring wheat, 

Then I went further. I will not now give the figures as to 
Winnipeg, but I am going to take the different prices paid for 
wheat on the north side of the Canadian line and the prices 
which are paid on the south side of that line for the same grain, 
when they are close together, and there is not one penny dif- 
ference in the freight. I took the trouble at that time to get 
the range of prices by months in every one of these towns. 
Anyone who knows anything about the railroads of my State 
knows that the Great Northern and the “Soo,” which are 
transcontinental lines, every 20, 30, 40, or 50 miles run a 
branch line clear up to the Canadian border, and in many in- 
stances far into Canada. They are the feeders, and I have 
taken the towns on those feeders so as to have exactly the 
same freight rates to Minneapolis or Chicago or Duluth. 

I am going to take one little town in North Dakota. We 
have a town by the name of Portal. The main street is the 
line that divides Manitoba, or Canada, from the United States. 
On the north side of the street the British flag floats over the 
customhouse. On the south side of the street the American 
flag floats over our little customhouse. The freight to those 
two points is exactly the same. 

On December 31, 1910, the prices were, South Portal, 92 
cents a bushel; North Portal, 75 cents a bushel; difference, 15 
cents. One is just across the line from the other. I ask leave 
to insert this entire table in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the table was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Comparative prices of wheat and bariey in United States end: Canada. 





} Tariff 








Price | Differ- 
per jence in Distance apart. }. per 
bushel. | price. 


| bushel. 
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77 
81 
75 
85 
4 
‘2 - 14 | 30:aniles apart. 
77 
78 
75 
42 
38 





lewest, up to 28 cents a bushel, the highest, where the freight 
was exactly the same. 

That was during the period in which we had a tariff of 25 
cents.@ bushel, and our real benefits would amount to about 
an average of 15 cemts a bushel. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President-—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Dees the Senater from Nerth 
Daketa yield te the Senater from Nebraska? 

Mr. McOUMBER. I yield. 

_Mr. NORRIS. I have sought te interrupt the Senater at this 
peint because twe years ago I made an investigation of those 
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towns, and I wanted to add to what the Senator has said about | Comparative prices, of wheat in United States and Canada—Continued. 
Portal. I happened to remember that. I made an ae ae 

tion about it; and I found that what the Senator has sz Price Pri ? 
about Portal is all true. The international boundary: is the yf. Anette, baa: + / Mampattewaia | Ditfer- 
main street. Of course, there is a South Portal and a North , bushel. t bushel. | ' 
Portal, because they are organized wnder different govern- | oe —— 

ments, but in reality the boundary Tine between Canada and 

the United States is the main street of Portal. 

There are two elevators there, one on each side of the street, 
both owned by the same man. There is only one railroad there. 
In that case, and some of the other eases the Senator has given, 
branch Hines reach the towns, but in the case of Portal it is on 
the main line of the “Soo” road. That road has'a mileage of 
something over 7,000 miles in the United States and a very 
large mileage in Canada. Bverybody ships over the “Soo” 
road, so the same man buying wheat in the same town, as the 
Senator has well said, pays two prices for it, a difference of 15 
cents a bushel between one side of the street and the other side 
of the street. The two elevators are in sight of each other. 
You can stand at one and throw a stone and hit the other. 
The same man, same wheat, same freight, goes to market in 
the same train, with one car loaded on one’ side of the street 
and the other car loaded on the other side of the street, both 
in the same train, shipped from the same man to the same place, 
and one brings 15 cents a bushel more than the other. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have a great many other reports on the 
game subject. I will take Portal again. This time it was 
January 10, 1911. The same kind of grain sold in South Portal 
for 92 cents and in North Portal for 75 cents, if I read it 
rightly, making 1 cent more than on the previous day. It simply 
goes to show that my statements at all of these times have 
been correct, that there is suehi a demand for our northern 
wheat that if we are a little bit short im our crop; as the miller 
has to use it, he will pay a better price for it. 

I again took the trouble a few days age to write and to wire 
to all of these towns along these lines to see what the effect 
of the emergency tariff is. Again I call attention to the fact , . 
that we had’a short crop last year, in our spring wheat in the 
Dakotas and Mimnesota, and there is the same inclination to ; a paneahenenan 2 won eee. < 
more or less divide the duty between the man selling in Mani- 
toba and the purchaser in the United States, except that we 
get very much more than we did in 1910 as the difference. 

I have given eight towns on the American side and eight 

towns upon the Canadian side, on the same line, and where 
there is no competition in reality at all, and have gotten the 
prices at those places. I will take, for imstance, Hannah, 
N. Dak. The price per bushel was $1.02 on December 12, 1921. 
At Snowflake, Manitoba, which is just across. the line, the price 
was 81 cents. That is 21 cents. In the same place on the 13th 
the difference was 19 cents; and, running down to December 
17, the difference was 21 cents. During February the price 
was less, ranging only to a difference of 17 cents. 

Now, I will take Neehe. They have benefited there all the 
way from 9 to 12 cents. In 1922 it ranged from 20 to 23 cents 
a bushel better upon the American side. In Portal the range 
was from 17 to 20 cents a bushel in 1921 during the month of 
December and from 18 to 22 cents during the other month. 

Mr. President, I ask permission to insert this table in: the 
Rercorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. net td celia dteses nina cieti Rial teaatinie ti tah Rtesartite ia 

The table referred to is as follows: 25 miles apart. 42 miles apart. 

Comparative prices of wheat in United States and Canada. *4 miles apart. ‘Just across the line. 

MR Ee at : Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, before the Senator leaves 

Name of town in Price Name of townin iffer- | that particular point, may I ask him a question? 
United States. —_| p,Ishel. Canada. Prat} ence. | Mr, McCUMBER.’ Yes. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I am rather interested in the statement 
that the seller and the purchaser of wheat across the Canadian 
line split the tariff duty, as I understood the Senator to say. 
For instance, does the Senator mean that the man in Canada 
will take 124 cents less than the market price of the wheat in 
order to pay half of the tariff duty into the United States? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Oh, no. 

Mr. CARAWAY. What does the Senator mean, then? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Possibly the Senator means the same as 
I do. What IT mean to say is that instead of deducting the 
full 25 cents in the Canadian price for the tariff the miller 
will only deduct 12} cents where he can not get all the grain 
he wants in the United States. 

Mr. CARAWAY. In other words, he will pay 12}.cents more 
than the market price in Canada for the wheat? 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; it would not be more than the market 
price if we had the tariff. Of coukse, that makes the market 
i price, and therefore I can not say it is 12} cents more than the 
16 miles apart, market price because that is the market price, 
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Mr. President, I am not going to take up any more time to 
attempt to explain to Senators the fact that while wheat is 
wheat, all kinds of wheat are not all kinds of wheat; but we 
have a great many different varieties, each having its own pe- 
culiar use, each raised in a particular section of the country, 
each making its own kind of flour, and each having acquired a 
particular market in Europe and elsewhere for that particular 
kind of flour. 

It does not make any difference to us how much wheat is 
raised west of the Rocky Mountains. It is not going to come 
east; it is going to be consumed west of the Rocky Mountains. 
The freight would be too much to ship it eastward, therefore 
it may be exported, and it would not affect us. It does not 
affect us very much what surplus is raised and shipped by 
way of New Orleans. That does not come north, and it does 
not interfere with the field of consumption of the No. 1 spring 
wheat; and by the field of consumption I mean the millers. The 
millers do not want it, and if they did want it, they could not 
afford to pay the freight to-bring it clear up there and mix it. 
Therefore they must depend upon the quantity of hard spring 
wheat that is raised in the Dakotas, Minnesota, and eastern 
Montana. 

But finally, with all the caution in the world, the Tariff 
Commission, in response to a resolution which, I think, was 
introduced by one of the Senators on the other side of the 
Chamber—I have forgotten now which one—to. ascertain -the 
effect of the emergency tariff upon the articles included within 
its provisions, have made a report that virtually substantiates 
every word that I have uttered, although they are cautious not 
to give it as a conclusion. I am going to read what they say: . 

Wheat and wheat four. Summary and conclusion. 

This is the very latest. 

The United States produces from 600,000,000 to 800,000,000 bushels 
of wheat annually, exports from 150,000,000 to 300,000,000 bushels 
and imports 1,000,000 to 50,000,000 bushels. 

It is only under free trade that we ever get 50,000,000 bushels. 
It runs from 1,000,000 to 3,000,000 bushels under protection, 
and without the protection ran up last year to about 50,000,000 
bushels, 


The quantity imported, however, should not be compared with 
either the total preduction or total exports of all wheat, because 
practically all imports are of Canadian hard spring wheat, which comes 
into direct competition with the same variety produced in the upper 
ae Valley. The production of this American variety, exclu- 
sive of Durum, was about 100,000,000 bushels in 1921. 

That was a short crop. 

Normal imports from Canada are less than 5,000,000 bushels, but in 
the past two or three years more than the usual proportion of their 
exportable surplus came to the United States. Before the war Bng- 
Jand took about 85 per cent of all Canadian exports and the United 
States about 5 per cent. For the year ending in March, 1921, however, 
England took 27 per cent and the United States 30 per cent of the 
Canadian exportable surplus. After the passage of the emergency act, 
about 11 per cent of Canada’s export for the fiscal year ending March 
31, 1922, came to the United States and 67 per cent went to England. 

The effect of these changes in the Canadian and American wheat 
trade are limited largely to hard spring wheat in the two countries. 
The trade in the great bulk of the domestic wheat does not seem to 
have been appreciably affected by the duty. Soft wheats were not 
affected because of a difference in the demand and because of a domestic 
exportable surplus. Pacific coast wheats were not within the sphere of 
inftuence of the Canadian imports for geographical reasons, and the 
trade in hard winter wheat was not much affected because the United 
States is regularly on an export basis for this class. Almost the full 
effect of the duty, therefore, was concentrated upon northern spring 
varieties produced in the upper Mississippi and Missouri Valleys. 

Now, I want Senators to listen especially to this para- 
graph—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question just at that point? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What is the domestic production of the 
hard winter wheat or hard spring wheat to which the Senator 
refers? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Im an ordinary year it would be between 
150,000,000 and 225,000,000 bushels. Last year there was a short 
crop, and it is given here that our crop was only about 100,- 
000,000 bushels, according to the report of the Tariff Commis- 
sion. I imagine they are a little higher than the facts show. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Am I to understand the Senator to interpret 
what the Tariff Comimission says as meaning that the duty im- 
posed upon wheat was effective chiefly or wholly as to the 
100,000,000 bushels of hard wheat? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I would say, chiefly, yes; but when the 
Senator says wholly, I say no, because we can not raise the price 
of one product without reflecting or buoying up a product which 
can be used interchangeably to a certain extent, just the same as 
when there is a short crop of corn and corn becomes more expen- 
sive, oats also rush in and get a better price and, although they are 
different articles, both are used for the same final purpose of feed, 


and the price of one always reacts more or less upon the price of, 


the other. So the price of one kind of wheat reacts or is reflected 
to some extent in the price of the other, depending upon a great 
many different circumstances. I do not think either of them 
would affect the price of wheat raised out in California, for in- 
stance. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Let me ask the Senator another question, and 
I am asking because the Senator has very accurate information 
and I rely upon the fairness of his statements with reference to 
these matters of which he has personal knowledge. The hard 
wheat about which the Senator now speaks is used chiefly in the 
manufacture of flour, is it not? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; the flour manufactured by the Wash- 
burn-Crosby mills and those who manufacture the hard-wheat 
variety of flour that is quite popular in the European markets 
where they want the best flour, and yet it does not compete very 
much with the soft-wheat flours of Europe. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Do we make enough of that hard wheat in 
* country to blend with the softer varieties in the manufacture 
of flour? 

Mr. MCCUMBER. We can not blend them with the very soft 
varieties. We can blend them to some extent with varieties 
which are raised a little farther south and which are some of 
the varieties of the spring wheat, but we can not, as I under- 
stand, even blend the northern spring wheat with the southern 
winter hard wheat, as they make entirely different kinds of flour 
and seek different markets. While I do not say that one is 
superior to the other, the commission report that for bread, for - 
instance, the northern spring wheat is superior ; for pastry, etc., 
the hard winter wheat, they say, is superior. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What I am trying to ascertain from the 
Senator is whether we produce in this country as much of the 
hard wheat as the market requires. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. We do not of 
wheat from Canada or elsewhere? 

Mr. MCCUMBER, That depends. The miller, of course, would 
rather use the hard wheat without any admixture. 

If he can get it from Canada without paying too big a duty 
he is going to do it. He has to supply not only the United States 
but,even though he may lose in some years, he makes every effort 
to keep up his foreign market and has done so in all the years 
past. 

Mr. SIMMONS. In order to do that does he have to go out- 
side of the United States to buy? 

Mr. McCUMBER. He would have to go out of the United 
States when we have a short crop, or else he would have to go 
farther south and buy the little softer variety and mix it as 
much as he could. That would increase the demand for the 
wheat which he takes in the place of the No. 1 northern hard, 
and, of course, would increase the price to the extent that the 
increased demand was apparent. 

Mr. SIMMONS. So that when we make a full crop we produce 
a sufficient quantity of hard wheat to supply the domestic de- 
mand and also to supply the demand of our foreign trade in 
flour? 

Mr. McCUMBER. If we have a big crop, we do not need to 
import any; in other words, a large, full crop would supply the 
capacity of the American mills which make the flour. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The American flour in the foreign market 
stands very high, I believe. Is not that very largely because 
we do use a considerable percentage of hard wheat in its manu- 
facture? Does not that improve the grade and quality of the 
flour? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes. There is no flour in Europe which 
will compare with the flour which is made from the Canadian 
and the American hard spring wheat; but remember that Canada 
has an enormous surplus to export, while, under normal condi- 
tions, we do not export one bushel of our hard wheat, except in 
the shape of flour. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But in order that we may maintain the 
standard of our exportable flour, it is very important that we 
have a sufficient supply of hard wheat; and, if we do not pro- 
duce it, it is important that we go out and get it where we can 
find it, is it not? 

Mr. McCUMBER, Yes; but I think the mills in the United 
States can probably grind wheat into flour as cheaply as, if 
not more cheaply than, it can be done in any other place upon 
the face of the earth. With equal opportunity in the world they 
can still, when it becomes necessary, pay our tariff and yet ex- 
port the flour. That is what they have done during all these 
years. 

Now, Mr. President, I especially wish to read an extract from 
the report of the Tariff Commission. In all these many years 
I have never been able to convince the senior Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. PomERENE] that there was anything at all in the 
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proposition that so leng as we were exporting wheat. we could 


get any benefit from a tariff on that commodity. I want to | 
convince him now not by my argument but by the argument of | 


the Tariff Commission. 
North Dakota may say will have very great weight with me. I 


remember when the discussion was preceeding in the Senate | 


involving the proposed reciprocity Jegislation, the Senator from 
North Dakota made a speech which was very persuasive to 
himself, to the effect that the tariff was going greatly to benefit 
the American farmer; but two or three days after the Senator 


from North Dakota made that speech fhe very able and dis- 


tinguished Senator from Michigan [Mr. TownsEnpD] also made a 
very canvincing speech showing conclusively that in about 20 
or 21 markets, one half of which were north of the Canadian 
line and the other half ‘south of the Canadian line, the prices 
north of the Canadian line in about half of those markets were 
higher than they were in the markets south of the Canadian 
line. That was the situation. So unless my good friend from 
North Dakota has something further to urge on that subject, I 
am afraid that I can not agree with him. I shall, however, be 
glad to listen to him and hear what he may have to say. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I hope the Senator will concentrate his 
mind upon wheat, because that is what we are now discussing. 
I do not know what the price of eggs is on one side of the 
line or on the other side of the line between Michigan and 
Canada, 

Mr. POMERENE. The market price of wheat is exactly 
what I was referring to. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do not know what may have been the 
result as to any of the soft wheat that is raised in eastern 
Canada; that is an entirely different proposition; but I am 
speaking now merely of the hard varieties of wheat. The 
Tariff Commission, while avoiding a conclusion, says this: 

Under conditions of free trade between the United States and Canada 
Winnipeg prices of No. 1 Manitoba wheat normally exceeded the Min- 

nesota prices of No. 1 northern spring by 5 or 6 cents per bushel. 

In ether words, with absolute free trade, comparing No. 1 
northern Minneapolis wheat with No. 1 northern Manitoba 
wheat, the Manitoba wheat sells for 5 or 6 cents per bushel 
mere than does the American wheat. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. McCUMBER, Does the Senator want to know why that 
is so? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I desire te ask a questien merely to 
muke the preper comparison. In its report on the emergency 
tariff bill im reference -to wheat I understand that the same 
commission from which the Senator from North Dakota now 
quotes stated that Canadian wheat was a better wheat than 
the American wheat. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is what I was going to say. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. And that therefore there was about 
that difference in the value of the wheat in the two markets; 
they steod about on an equal basis, 

Mr. McCUMBER. In other words, 5 or 6 cents.a bushel must 
be added to the price of the American wheat in order to get 
the same quality of wheat. That grows out of this fact: Ne. 1 
Manitoba must weigh 60 pounds te the measured bushed, while 
No. 1 northern Minneapolis must weigh but 58 pounds to the 
measured bushel. 

So it will be seen there is a difference in value there. Then 
No. 1 Manitoba must have a greater percentage of hard wheat 
kernels than is required under the Minnesota law; but making 
the allowance, as the commission does, of 5 or 6 cents a bushel, 
we get at about the relative value for milling purposes. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, then on the basis of the 
Senator's statement, the prices are about equalized in the two 
markets. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; under normal conditions of free 
trade Winnipeg and Minneapolis prices would naturally be 
about the same. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The two classes of wheat are about the 
same in value in the market. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; unless there are deficits and sur- 
pluses that affect the market to some extent. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. As the Senator has put in the tariff 
bill a provision authorizing and directing the President to try 
to equalize values in the different competitive markets, I do 
not see how he can complain when a free-trade condition 
equalizes the values im the two markets. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am not seeking to equalize values at afl 
ef different grains which have different values. Let me finish 


reading what I started to read, and then I will comment on it. | 


Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, before the Senator does 
that I should like to have his explanation of the further fact 
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attention. I have observed 
instance, where I live, which is 
years, following one another—I 


| have net looked up the quotations recently—the quotations for 
Mr. POMERENHE. Mr. President, anything the Senetor from | 


wheat are different from th various other markets of the 
State, there being a variance of from 5 to 6 cents a bushel on 
the same day. 

Mr. MoCUMBER. Qh, yes. 

Mr. POMERENE. The’ Same situation difference is apparent 
between the Camton and Dayton or the Canton and Toledo 
quotations. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. 

Mr. POMERENE. So it would seem that there may be local 
or other conditions which affect the value, tariff or no tariff, 
see there-is certainly no tariff between those various places 

io. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is true. The tariff will affect the 
general range of prices, but there will be variations of a penny 
or ae here or there whether we have a tariff or do not have 
a tari 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr, President—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will yield to the Senator from North 
Carolina, and then I should like to complete the reading. 

Mr. SIMMONS. As I understand, the Senator now admits 
that the Manitoba and the Minneapolis prices under free-trade 
er have to allow for the better quality of the Manitoba 
wheat 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The values, however, are the same in both 
countries? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; under normal conditions and under 
free trade when countries are quite heavy exporters. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I ask the Senater, if that be true, if the 
values are the same in both markets, allowing for the dif- 
ference in quality, what is there toe justify a protective tariff? 
Tf there is no difference in the price of the two articles pro- 
duced in the two countries right in juxtaposition, is there 
anything from the standpoint of protection to justify imposing 
a duty? I understand the Senator is arguing that the result 
of the emergency tariff act has been to increase the price of the 
American article, but Ido not understand that these tariff duties 
are levied for the purpose of increasing prices, but they are 
levied for the purpose of equalizing competitive conditions, un- 
der the theory of the pending bill, or of equalizing the difference 
between the cost of production here and abroad under the old 
theory of protection. It seems to me the Senator has argued 
himself into. the position that this.duty is justified only upon 
the ground that we want to add fhe amount of the duty to the 
value of certain types of wheat. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, if I were to pass upon the 
question of cost of production in Canada and the United States, 
taking into consideration the capital employed, and so forth, I 
would say that the cost would be considerably more in the 
United States. Labor is about the same and other things are 
about the same; perhaps a little less in the eastern portion of , 
Canada and about the same in the western portion. In other 
words, while the Canadian labor is about 25 per cent cheaper, 
as I understand, in Quebec and Ontario, in Manitoba and Sas- 
katchewan it will run about the same as the American labor. 

Why do I want to raise the American price? Simply because 
the wheat-raising industry in the Northwest, where we must 
depend almost entirely upon raising cereals, and principally 
wheat, is languishing. We want better prices; we do not want 
to fall down to the world’s level if we can help it, and our tariff 
prevents us falling down to the world’s level of prices. 

If we both export to Europe under equal conditions, of course 
the prices for the same kind of wheat will necessarily be the 
same; but if our production is, as it ordinarily is, just a little 
on the deficit side on spring wheat, you have to bid up and pay 
a better price for it to bring it all into the market or you have 
to go into Canada. With Canada exporting perhaps five- 
sevenths of her wheat, and we not exporting more than one- 
seventh of ours, you can easily see that if our market price by 
reason of the deficit was a little better than the world’s level 
the Canadian granary would be immediately tapped, and it 
would flow out and bring down our price to the world level. 

This, however, is what I wanted the Senator from Ohio te 
read: Remember, now, that the Tariff Commission fs made up 
of both Democrats and Republicans, and they have a rule that 
they will not express themselves politically one way or the 
other, but they will give us facts; and those facts which they 
have given us, I think, will justify my claims in full. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, if the Senator from North 
Dakota will pardon me for just a moment, I think the Senator 
will remember that when we were discussing this subject of 
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wheat befere in connection with the emergency tariff, we then 
had a report from the Tariff Commission upon the subject of 
wheat. That report I regarded as very good literature from 
my point of view with reference to this question. I read ex- 
tensively from it, and so did other Senators on this side of the 
Chamber; but the Tariff Commission’s report at that time was 
denounced in this body as a free-trade document, At that time, 
I suppose, the majority of the commission were Democrats. 
Their report was denounced as a free-trade document, and it 
was discredited, so far as the other side of the Chamber was 
concerned. Now, the political situation has changed. ‘The 
majority of the commission are not Democrats. They are not 
what the Senator from North Dakota would call free traders or 
low-tariff men. They are protectionists, and they have sent us 
another report upon wheat which I think very materially dif- 
fers from the first report upon wheat; and if the charges of the 
other side against the first report as a free-trade document were 
justified at all, I think the charge against this document from 
this side as rather a protective document would be equally jus- 
tified. : 

I do not mean to say, however, that either charge is justified. 
I mean to say that, in my judgment, both are more or less col- 
ored by the political alignments of the majority of the com- 
mission—not intentionally, not corruptly, but naturally—just 
as our differing views here are not colored intentionally or cor- 
ruptly, but are affected naturally by our convictions upon these 
fundamental questions. 

I have read the last report of the commission. I think, while 
they do not expressly declare that the emergency tariff has 
accomplished the results that the Senator is contending it has 
accomplished, by innuendo they may say something that squints 
at that. It is a cautiously worded document. I should like it 
better, if the Senator will pardon me—and I am not making 
any attack upon the commission—if the Tariff Commission 
would furnish us facts and let us make our own arguments and 
our own deductions from those facts. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, that is what the Tariff 
Commission has done. 

Mr. SIMMONS. They did not do it in this report, and they 
did not do it in the other report. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The commission has given the table of 
prices, it has made the allowances, and it has done the best it 
could to escape a conclusion, so as not to be charged with being 
protective in its ideas. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. Now, let me say just a word to the Sen- 
ator. The Tariff Commission’s previous report, to which the 
Senator has referred, was based upon a mere forecast by that 
commission. Now they are making a report upon the figures. 
The Senator, like myself, has often gotten a forecast of an elec- 
tion, and it did not entirely agree with the hindcast of the 
election returns. The forecast of the Tariff Commission here 
does not quite agree with the final figures which they have 
tabulated, and it is upon these figures that they now base their 
conclusion. 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; the Senator misunderstood me. I 
was not referring to the report that was before us when we 
passed the emergency tariff law about a year ago. I was not 
referring to the figures in the summary that we have before us 
now nor to the document which was sent to us by the Tariff 
Commission subsequently, probably, to the publication of the 
summary. I was referring to the survey that was completed 
and furnished us in 1921, when we were considering the emer- 
gency tariff. It was as complete as the report that the Senator 
has in his hands now. It was a complete survey. That is the 
document which was characterized on the other side of the 
Chamber as being a free-trade document. Now, the Senator 
is saying that the Tariff Commission is a nonpartisan, impar- 
tial board, and that we can therefore take without any 
grain of salt whatever anything that it says about a matter 
of this sort. 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; the Senator is mistaken. I made no 
such statement. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have just reminded the Senator that when 
we had the commission’s report, which seemed to be so. favor- 
able to our view when we were considering the emergency 
tariff, it was denounced on the other side of the Chamber as a 
free-trade document—not by the Senator from North Dakota; 
I do not say that. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If, without any figures to support their 
contention, the Tariff Commission should report that the emer- 
gency tariff had no influence one way cr the other, I would not 
believe them. If they give me the figures, I will take their 
computation as being correct, because I do not think they would 


attempt to mislead; and the figures which they give me in re- 
a to prices correspond with what my own investigation has 
own. ‘ 
I want to read this paragraph in full before I am interrupted 
again. The Tariff Commission say: 


Under conditions of free trade between the United States and Can- 
ada, Winnipeg prices of No. 1 Manitoba wheat normally exceeded the 
Minnesota prices of No. 1 northern spring by 5 or 6 cents per bushel. 

That is right, and I have given you the reason. 

After the e of the emergency ac e inn: c 
gyeéualiy caine. 20 exceed Winni a be *- by 35" to 27 eaten Meee 

herefore, after allowance is made for the higher quality of the Ca- 
nadian wheat it appears that the differential between the prices in the 
two markets is now almost equal to the duty. 

That is the truth. Now, suppose we were upon a free-trade 
basis. Canada ships to Great Britain, to Liverpool, and we 
ship to Liverpool. Does anyone for a moment claim that we 
would not both be upon the world level of prices?. Canada ships 
to Liverpool, and she sells for the Liverpool price. She can not 
get into the United States, and we sell for 25 to 27 cents per 
bushel above her, all due to the tariff. We all understand that 
Winnipeg prices mean quotations of wheat deliverable at Fort 
William or Port Arthur, and that our prices are Minneapolis 
and Duluth prices, which aré always practically the same. 

Now, Mr. President, I want to say just one word upon the 
flour question. 

I made a computation some years ago of what 10 cents a 
bushel meant in the way of increase in the price of a loaf of 
bread. An increase of 10 cents a bushel—and that was about 
what we were getting as a benefit from the tariff at the time I 
made the computation—meant one thirty-second of 1 cent on a 
loaf of bread; and I simply stated that that one thirty-second 
of 1 cent was such a mere bagatelle that it was not taken into 
consideration at all; that it is absorbed many times over be- 
tween the farmer and the baker or the wholesale or retail store 
that sells your bread. Therefore I think it will make no dif- 
ference in the world. But assume that it would make a dif- 
ference: The whole difference to the consumer in a year, if 
he had to pay every cent of it, would be $1.56. If he had to 
pay half of it, it would be 78 cents a year. Now, he can stand 
that. That little 10 or 15 cents a bushel, however, may measure 
the difference between success and failure for the farmer; be- 
tween profit and loss. That little 78 cents additional for a full 
year would make a difference of only the price of half a dozen 
cigars. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, the Senator 
from North Dakota quoted from the Tariff Commission report 
on the operation ef rates in the emergehcy tariff act. He omit- 
ted to read two very important paragraphs on page 15 under 
the title of “ Wheat flour”: 

Another question of some importance is whether or not the prices 
of flour increased after the imposition of the emergency duty of 20 
per cent. Some data upon this subject is shown in Table 18, in which 
there is a comparison of flour prices and spring wheat prices in Min- 
neapolis since September, 1920, to date. 

There seems to be no indication from this table that the duty had 
any effect on flour prices. The general movement was downward in 
harmony with the prices of wheat. 

The Tariff Commission state, in effect, that the emergency 
tariff law, which was passed to stop the downward movement 
in prices of wheat and flour, did not prevent the prices of 
wheat and flour continuing to decline during the months fol- 
lowing the passage of that law. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the Senator has not read 
the entire report upon wheat and flour, or he would not make 
that statement. What the commission said there is true—that 
is, that the price of flour went downward just in proportion as 
the price of wheat went downward—but the price of wheat 
in the United States was checked in its downward course 
enormously as compared with the downward trend of world 
prices. So what they state is absolutely correct, that Ameri- 
can flour would yield to the price of American wheat; but in 
another place they call attention to the fact that while it still 
went down during those years, the world’s level of prices ran 
so far away from us downward that it finally measured a dif- 
ference of 25 to 27 cents a bushel less than the American price. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, the Senator 
would have us accept the languaze used by the Tariff Com- 
mission only when it is helpful to the argument he is seeking 
to maintain. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am accepting both statements. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I would like to have him 
explain to me what these words mean, if they do not mean 
that the emergency tariff law had no effect upon the prices. 
They state: 


There seems to be no indication from this table that the duty had 
any effect on flour prices, 
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The duty did not. have any effect on flour prices, according to 
the statement of the Tariff Commission. Of course, the Sen- 
ator is correct in his statement that there was a decline in 
world prices of all these products, but the fact remains that 
an attempt was made by this Republican Congress to keep 
prices up, to prevent the decline of prices, and the figures show 
and the statistics prove that there was a constant and steady 
decline in the prices of wheat, of flour, and of other agricul- 
tural products during the months following the enactment of 
this law. The Senator says, ‘ Oh, well, it is not as much as it 
would have been if we had not passed this law.” 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I am going to be per- 
fectiy fair with the Senator, and I want him to be fair with 
the arguments made on this side. If he will turn back to the 
arguments on the emergency tariff, he will find that I never 
claimed that prices were not going lower than the same level. 
All I ever claimed was that the prices would be stayed to a 
certain extent in their downward course; in other words, that 
the downward tendency would be checked to some extent, and 
that proved true. The downward tendency was greatly 
checked, and while the world’s price went down enormously, 
the American price did not go down in accordance with it. 

Let me have the Senator’s attention to the other statement. 
The Senator asked me how I understood the last paragraph on 
page 15, where the Tariff Commission say: 


There seems to be no indication from this table that the duty had 
any effect upon flour prices. 


If the commission had stopped right there, I might have been 
puzzled a little to know what they meant; but you do not 
always express an idea in a single sentence, and it took two 
sentences for the commission to express just what it intended, 
and you must read them as one thought. It reads: 

There seems to be no indication from this table that the duty had 
any effect on flour prices. The general movement was downward, in 
harmony with the prices of wheat. 

It does not mean to say that the flour in the United States 
went down to the same extent that flour in Canada went 
down. I do not know whether it did or not. I know that 
wheat went down in Canada from a time at which it was prac- 
tically the same as ours until it was 25 to 27 cents a bushel 
lower, and with a difference in value of about 33 cents per 
bushel less than the American. They may have held up their 
price of flour, and it may not have gone down to the same 
extent to which wheat depreciated. But that certainly is the 
meaning of it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, the Senator 
can put his own construction upon the sentences to which I 
called his attention, but they seem to me to mean that follow- 
ing the passage of the emergency tariff law the prices of flour 
went down and the prices of wheat went down, and that it is 
the opinion of the Tariff Commission that the duty named in 
the emergency law had no effect upon flour prices, That is the 
construction I put upon the language. 

The Senator is going to haye some trouble proving to the 
American farmer that though prices declined sharply after the 
passage of the emergency law they did not decline as much as 
they would have if Congress “had not passed that law. He is 
going to have some trouble proving that, because no man 
living can determine how much the decline would have been 
if that law had never passed, and no one can determine but 
what the decline might have been exactly what it was without 
that law. ‘ 

Mr, McCUMBER. Like every other State we have two kinds 
of farmers in ours. We have the farmer who studies the whole 
grain question. Every morning he reads in his paper what 
the Liverpool price is, what the Minneapolis price is, what the 
Chicago price is, what the Winnipeg price is, and he is able 
to determine whether or not he gets benefit from the protective 
duty. That farmer is always a protectionist. 

There is another class of farmer, the one who just raises 
wheat and takes his chance, and does not think much upon the 
subject at all. I may not be able to convince him; I do not 
try. In one section of our State he is always convinced when 
he sells his wheat in Portal and gets 18 cents a bushel more 
than a fellow in North Portal gets for the same kind of wheat. 
That convinces him that something is responsible for it any- 
way, and I do not need to make any argument to him what- 
ever. He is already convinced. The other fellow is convinced 
through looking over the reports and ascertaining what effect 
the tariff has. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, some time ago I prepared an 
article for a Philadelphia publication on the sudject of the 
tariff as it applies to the farmer and to farm products. I ask 
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weoanerne consent to print that article as a part of my re- 
marks, 


There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 
in the REcorp, as follows: 


THE NECESSARY TARIFF PROTECTION FOR THE FARMER. 
[By Goren W. Norris, United States Senator from Nebraska.] 


Tarif protection is a selfish policy of government. It goes on the 
theory that our standard of living is higher than that in countries 
with which we must compete with our yredacts, and it boldly assumes 
that we must maintain that difference in the standard of living by a 
protective tariff. 

Free trade, on the other hand, equalizes living conditions of the 
countries between which it operates. Where free trade exists the 
only difference in living conditions will be the cost of transportation 
from one place to another. If the Congress of the United States were 
legislating for the entire world, then it ought to provide for absolute 
free trade. This principle is well illustrated by the provision in the 
United States Constitution which provides that no State shall levy 
a tariff upon the products of another State. This means that there 
must be free trade between all the States of the Union, and living 
re therefore, made as nearly equal in all parts of the country 
as possible, 

It is because we have a higher standard of living than most other 
countries and because I believe we ought to maintain that standard 
that we are justified in levying a tariff upon the products of other 
countries where the standard of living and the cost of production are 
lower than ours. 

But protection in order to be just and fair ought to protect all 
classes of people. The farmer ought not be =e to sell his prod- 
uct in a free-trade market while he is compelled to buy what he con- 
sumes and uses in a protected market. hose who oppose a tariff 
for prctectes always contend that the farmer gets no benefit from the 
tariff; that since we produce a surplus of farm products we must 
necessarily sell that surplus in the world market, and therefore it is 
the world market that fixes the price of the entire product. 

To show the effect of a protective tariff on farm products, I desire 
to take wheat as an illustration. Wheat is almost universally con- 
sumed by all the ple, and almost universally produced by all the 
farmers, and the illustration as applied to wheat can be utilized in the 
same way with almost any other product of the farm. 

Is it true, as is claimed by the enemies of a protective tariff, that 
the farmer gets no benefit of a tariff on wheat? Is it true that 
Liverpool is the world market for wheat and that the price at Liver- 

ol fixes the price of wheat everywhere in the world, the difference 

ing only the cost of transportation from the place of production to 
Liverpool 

I want to lay down two propositions, both of which will be admitted 
by all students of the subject: First, if we consume none of the wheat 
which we produce but Mare all of it, then a tariff on the importation 
of wheat would be of no benefit whatever to the farmer; second. if we 
export no wheat but consume all that we produce, and the balance of 
the world has a surplus of wheat, then the farmer would get the full 
benefit of whatever tariff was levied on wheat. In other words, if there 
were a tariff of 25 cents per bushel, tlie price that he would get would 
be 25 cents greater for his wheat than though no tariff was levied. I 
do not believe these propositions will be denied by any student of the 
subject. They represent the two extremes of this question. As you 
bring these two extremes together the benefit of the tariff will be felt 
to a greater degree as they a the same point, so that when we reach 
a point where we consume all that we produce we will get the full bene- 
fit of whatever tariff is imposed. If our surplus of wheat is small the 
benefit will be much greater than though it were large, because we are 
approaching the point of total consumption where we would get the full 
benefit of the tariff. It follows that the same tariff will bring a greater 
benefit one year than another, awe upon the size of the surplus 
which we produce and must export. 

If the opponents of this proposition are correct, then the price of 
wheat in the so-called world market at Liverpool will be the same as 
the price in any other market, plus the cost of transportation from that 
seaniet to Liverpool. There can be no escape from this conclusion. 

Let us see now how this theory works out with the actual facts as 
they have existed in the past. I will take the year 1911 to illustrate 
the point. During that year we had a protective tariff on wheat of 25 
cents per bushel, and we exported something over 32,000,000 bushels 
of wheat out of a total production of something over 621,000,000 
bushels. I learn from the Bureau of Statistics that in the year 1911 
it cost 204 cents to transport a bushel of wheat from Minneapolis to 
Liverpool. This freight charge is divided up as follows: n 

ents. 


Minneapolis to Duluth 

Hareth Re: Wullile, ty WG ing. oii id ie tenn nan wba 
Buffalo to New York, by canal 

New York to Liverpool, by steamship 

Blevator charges 

Trimming (leveling) cargo, lake and ocean 

Marine insurance, lake and ocean 

Other transport costs 
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If the tariff does not benefit the farmer, then the price of wheat in 
Minneapolis ought to be 2@3 cents less than the price in Liverpool. 
The facts, however, show that at no time during this year did the price 
in Liverpool vary as much as that amount over the price in Minneapo- 
lis. For instance, the average price in Minneapolis during the month 
of January, 1911, was $1.066, while the average price for the same 
month in Liverpool was $1.113, showing that the Minneapolis price 
was between 4 and 5 cents within the so-called world price at Liver- 
pool. The average price of wheat during the month of May in Min- 
neapolis was $1.003. while the average price during that month in 
Liverpool was $1.092, showing that the Minneapolis price was within 
less than 9 cents of the Liverpool price. I was not able to get statis- 
tics for the entire year of the Liverpool price, but the bureau did sup- 
ply me with the Liverpool price for seven months of that year, and 
supplied me with the average price for the entire year at Minneapolis. 
Taking this data and figuring it out, I find that the average price for 
the entire year in Liverpool was only 10 cents above the average price 
in Minneapolis. The year 1911 was one not interfered with by any 
abnormal conditions. I realize that local conditions arise that some- 
times affect the market of all kinds of products, and I would not ex- 
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pect the theory to be demonstrated by one instance, but when I find 
every illustration that I am able to get from the statistics bears out 
the theory, it seems to me it is practically a demonstration that the 
tariff was beneficial to’ the American farmer. In other wor the 
American farmer received on an average during the year 1911, 10 
cents a bushel in excess of the so-called world market price. 

But these statistics do not tell the entire story. The grade of wheat 
that I have given in Minneapolis is No. 1 northern Minneapolis, 
while the Liverpool grade is No. 1 Manitoba, which is a little better 
wheat than the wheat priced at Minneapolis. It is conceded by ex- 
perts that there is really about 2 cents difference in quality between 
these two grades. Therefore, to be exactly accurate, we ought to add 
2 cents in each instance to the Minneapolis market price, or deduct 
that amount from the Liverpool price. That would equalize the grades 
and would show that for the year 1911 the difference in the price of 
wheat in Minneapolis and Liverpool, of the same grade, was only 8 
cents, while the freight charge in delivering the wheat from Minne- 
apolis to Liverpeol was 204 cents. This demonstrates that for the 
year 1911 the American farmer was in reality getting about 124 cents 
tariff benefit on every bushel of wheat that he produced. 

Let me give another illustration of the actual existence of the benefit 
which the wheat farmer received from the tariff. Along our northern 
boundary is Camada, a great wheat-producimg country. If the tariff 
benefits the American farmer, then the American who raises wheat 
south of the Canadian line ought to get a better price for his product 
than his Canadian neighbor on the other side of the line. I have not 
been able to find an instance where he has not done this, On the other 
hand, if the opponents of this theory are correct, then the American 
farmer adjoining the Canadian line ought to receive the same price 
for his wheat that the Canadian farmer does whose farm adjoins him 
on the north. Let us now consider the market price of wheat while 
this tariff was in existence, as it affected the American farmer and 
the Canadian farmer who lived in the vicinity of the international 
line. Pembina is an American town, while Emerson is a Canadian 
town. They are 4 miles apart. On January 10, 1911, the price of 
wheat in Pembina, on the American side of the line, was 97 cents, 
while on the same day in Hmerson, 4 miles north, the price was 82 
cents, showing a difference in favor of the American farmer of 15 
cents. Neche is an American town just south of the line, while Gretna 
is a Canadian town just 2 miles north. On January 10, 1911, the price 
of wheat in Neche was 96 cents and in Gretna 81 cents, showing & 
difference in favor of the American wheat of 15 cents. On January 11 
1911, at Walhalla, in the United States, the price of wheat was 96 
cents, while on the same day at Haskett, in Canada, 6 miles away, 
the price of wheat was 83 cents. On December 81, 1920, at Hannah, 
on the American side, wheat was worth 90 cents, while at Snowflake. 
on the Canadian side, 4 miles north, wheat was worth 77 cents. At 
Sarles wheat was worth 89 cents, while at Clearwater, in Canada, 
just across the line, wheat was worth 75 cents, showing a difference 
of 14 cents in favor of the protected wheat. Qn January 10, 1911, 
the price at Hansboro was 90 cents, while at Cartwright, over the line 
in Canada, 8 miles distant, the price of wheat was 77 cents. This 
difference in price in favor of the protected wheat is very well shown 
by the market in Portal. Portal is a country village on the Soo 
Railroad. it is on the Canadian line. Part of the town is in Canada 
and part of it im the United States. There are, of course, two 
separate municipalities, because one is a Canadian town and one is 
an American town, but there is nothing dividing the town except a 
street. They have only one railroad. There are two elevators, one 
on the American side of the line and one on the Canadian side of the 
line. On December 81, 1910, the price of wheat on the American side 
of the street was 80 cents. On the Canadian side it was 15 cents less. 
On January 10, 1911, the price of wheat on the American side was 92 
cents and on the Canadian side 79 cents. On April 6, 1911, the price 
= when’ on the American side was 91 cents and on the Canadian side 

5 cents. 

I realize that the price of wheat varies a cent or two sometimes 
in the same town, because of some local conditions, but here was a 
condition that, while the difference was not always the same, there 
slways was a difference when we had a tariff on wheat, and always 
in favor of the American product. In this instance the wheat was all 
produced in the same locality. The quality, it can be safely assumed, 
Was exactly the same. Two carloads of wheat would perhaps go 
eut of the town of Portal on the same train, one loaded on one side 
of the line and the other on the other side. wheat was perhaps 
raised on adjoining farms, only one was in Canada and the other 
was in the United States, with nothing between them but an im- 
aginary line—the same kind of wheat, on the same train, from the 
same town, to the same destination; but the farmer on the Canadian 
side was getting 75 cents a bushel while the farmer on the American 
side was getting 90 cents a bushel. The only condition that was not 
absolutely and completely the same on both sides of the line was the 
fact that a tariff of 25 cents a bushel prohibited the Canadian farmer 
from bringing his wheat into the American market. If the difference 
in price was not made by the tariff, can anyone point out why there 
should have been any difference at all; and will anyone contend 
that if the tariff had been automatically removed the price would 
not have been the same on both sides of the line? 

Several years ago we had a great contest over the question of 
reciprocity with Canada. It was defeated in Canada, much to the 
surprise of nearly everybody, and, in my judgment, came about be- 
cause of a remark made in the debate by the leader of the adminis- 
tration forces in the House of Represestatives, which was to the 
effect that reciprocity was desirable because it would ultimately bring 
about the annexation of Canada. This remark spread over Canada 
like wildfire and the loyal Canadians resented it and defeated the reci- 
procity agreement. Whatever other benfits and responsibilities were 
contained in this agreement it was conceded by all that if reci city 
prevailed we would have practically free trade in wheat and other 

roducts. The American farmer was opposed to reciprocity because 

wanted a protective tariff on farm products, especially on wheat, 
and it was conceded that reciprocity would bring about equalization 
in market conditions, because it meant free trade in wheat. In other 
words, reciprocity, or free trade, meant depression in the price of 
American wheat, while the defeat of that document meant that the 
rice of American wheat would remain higher than Canadian wheat. 
t is a remarkable coincidence demonstrating the protective tariff 
theory on wheat, that the day after the defeat of reciprocity in 
Canada the price of wheat in Minneapolis went up 8 cents. I know it 
can be said that some other condition might have brought this about. 
I admit that ether conditions sometimes do bring about violent fiuc- 
tuations in the market, but there was nothing at the time mentioned 
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that. was abnormal. poner conceded that this jump of 8 cents 
bushel was brought ut the defeat of reciprocity and the 
wledge that the protective ff re ed intact. 

If the theory of these who oppose a tariff on wheat be true, that be- 
cause we always have a surplue of wheat, which we export, and that the 
so-called world price at Liverpool fixes the market of all our wheat, why 
has that argument never been applied to manufactured articles? Bvery- 
body knows that all kinds of articles, manufactured in America at times 
when we have a protective tariff, are exported to all the markets of the 
world in voluminous quantities. It is useless to take up your valuable 
space to give instances of this kind. It is common knowledge, and yet ne 
one has ever claimed, so far as I know, that as —— to manufactured 
articles the tariff does no good because the manufacturer of the articles 
exports a portion of his production. If a protective tariff is good for 
articles that are manufactured, part of which are exported, why is it 
not P ase for the farmer who produces wheat? And if the protective 
tariff helps to build 4 and make prosperous our various manufacturing 
industries, why will it not for the same reason help to bring prosperity 
and happiness to the farmer? What reason can be given for any govern- 
mental assistance to the manufacturer that will not likewise apply to the 
tiller of the soil? 

I do not believe it can be successfully contradicted that the tariff om 
wheat will have an equalizing effect. It will not permit the spasmodie 
unloading upon our markets of the surplus produced by other countries . 
on account of temporary or unnatural conditions. It will have a ten- 
dency to stabilize the market, and thus prevent speculation. I know 
there are other causes, causes that ought to be remedied, that make specu- 
lation in wheat and other food products possible. I do not advocate a 
tariff as a remedy that will cure all the evils of the situation. We ought 
to make it impossible by law to gamble in all kinds of food products. e 
ought to make it pron le for the farmer himeelf to finance his crop be- 
tween the days of production and the time when the product will be 
consumed. A tariff is not the only thing that the farmer needs, but free 
trade in wheat enables speculators to do some things they would other- 
wise be unable to do. We have had a recent illustration of that practice. 
During the last few months there have been from forty to sixty million 
bushels of wheat imported from Canada. It came with a rush. It 
came in such immense quantities that it brought down the American mar- 
ket, and the American farmer who had wheat found himself in many 
iustanees almost rr unable to sell his prednct at anywhere near 
the cost of production. have never believed that this sudden importa- 
tion in such immense quantities of Canadian wheat was accidental or 
natural. For every bushel of Canadian wheat that came inte our mar- 
ket, some American farmer had to send his wheat out of the country in 
aoe | sell it, and way below what he ought in all honesty to have 
received. : 

It meant the loss of many millions of dollars to the American farmer. 
If such a thing had happened in the manufactured articles, we would 
have heard the cry from one end of the country to the other demanding 
a tariff that would prohibit the recurrence of any such conditions. 
Why should we neglect the farmer as compared with other lines of 
business? Why compe! him to compete in the markets of the world 
with what he has to sell while he must ay, everything that he uses and 
Soe that he consumes in a market that is protected? 

While I do not believe we ought to e in class legislation, yet 
if there is any class of people that should be encouraged and assisted it 
is the men who toil in the fields and produce the food which we eat. 
The manufacturer can turn his product two or three times a year. If 
for any reason the market is interfered with, he can at once curtail 
production. The farmer is not able to do this. It takes him a whole 
year to produce his wheat, and after he has planted it he can not 
eurtall the production, even though he sees in advance that he is not 
going to have a fair market when he is ready to sell. He can not 
analyze the conditions on the farm that go to make up the production 
of a bushel of wheat as we can the making of a coat or a pair of shoes. 
The raising of wheat depends upon the sun, wpon the rain, and upon 
other conditions that man can not control; and the producer is not 
enly ignorant of what kind of market conditions are going to exist 
when his product is ready for the market, but he must contend with all 
the elements of nature during the entire year that he is making his 
product, and it often happens that at the close of his labors he finds 
that he has toiled in vain. And after all, if we are honest, we must 
admit that our happiness and the cost of our living depend, in the end, 
upon the success of the man who toils. If those engaged in agricul- 
ture are not prosperous there can be no real genuine prosperity any- 
where, , 

One of the sad lessons we are taught by the census is that in many 
localities there has been a decrease in farm population, but there is 
always an increase in the city population. We ought to legislate, if we 
can, so as to have the tide go the other way and give to caren any 
legislative assistance that is possible. Every nation that has neglected 
agricolture has sooner or later come to ruin and decay. If we make it 
unprofitable to the farmer—if we make his life burdensome and un- 
happy on the farm—we are only accelerating the movement that will 
Grieve from the farm to the already overcrowded cities much of the 
farming population, thus making many consumers who ought to be, and 
who under proper circumstances would be, producers. 

We must remember, too, that the strongest element of our Govern- 
ment is on the farm. It is in the overcrowded cities where poverty 

revalis, where crime spreads, misery lives, where disease is 
ocated, where anarchy is born; but in the country, in the agricultural 
communities, and in the small villages we find a stronger and a more 
patriotic citizenship, and in case of danger and in need it is to the farm 
that the Government must go for the strong arm of protection and de- 
fense. We can not do ongeel that is fair and honest, and that will 
add to the comfort and happiness of the agricultural class, that we 
should not do. The recent World War has demonstrated that after all, 
for any undertaking of a business nature or of national scope, we are 
dependent upon the farm for success. When the farmer ceases to pro- 
duce the world will not get enough to eat. He can not be expected to 
roduce except under such conditions that will bring him profit and 
piness, , after all, we are all tied up in the welfare of the 
farmer. He is the foundation of all true prosperity, and legislators, 
both State and National, ought to take heed that the farmer, although 
unorganized and widely scattered, must be treated with honesty and 
with fairness in order to promote the welfare and the happiness of 
humanity. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, before closing 
the discussion on this subject I ask that the table on page 7 of 
the report of the Tariff Commission on the operation of the 
emergency tariff act be inserted in the Recorp at this point. 





1922. 


This table shows the production, the exports, and the imports of 
wheat since 1910 up to April of the present year. 

There being no objection, the table was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


TABLE I.—Wheat* production, imports, and exports. 


Imports, 
including 
flour {rom | centage! 
Canada, 
year 
ending 
June 30. 


Domestic 

exports, 

ips uding 
our, year 
ending 
June 30. 


Tmports, 
including 
flour, year 

ending 

June 30. 


Period. Production.? 


Bushels. 

69, 311, 760 

621, 338, 000 | 79, 689, 404 
730, 267, 000 |142, 879, 596 
763, 380, 000 |145, 590, 349 

-| 891,017,000 |332, 464, 975 
1, 025, 801, 000 |243, 117, 026 
636, 318, 000 |203, 573, 928 
636, 655, 000 |132, 578, 633 
921, 438, 000 |287, 401, 579 
967, 979, 000 |219, 861, 398 
833, 027, 000 |365, 960, 599 
246, 703, 496 | #13, 847, 740 


1 Flour is included in the wheat statistics at the rate of 44 bushels per barrel of flour. 

3 Production spares are for crop years. 

8 Practically all from Canada. Exact imports of flourfrom Canada are not reported. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I disclaim any intention of 
discussing this subject at any length. The Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. UNpERwoop], who is thoroughly familiar with it, 
desires to discuss it in full, and I do not want to travel over 
the same road he probably will cover. Besides, when the emer- 
gency tariff was before the Senate I discussed it fully, and I 
do not think the situation, from a tariff standpoint, has ma- 
terially changed since that time. But there are some observa- 
tions upon the subject that I wish to make. 

In the first place, the Senator from North Dakota is chair- 
man of the Finance Committee. The majority members of 
that committee have brought out the pending bill and pre- 
sented it to the country as embodying and reflecting the Re- 
publican attitude upon the tariff. It purports to impose taxes 
for revenue and for protection against foreign competition. 
The bill is all embracing. Practically nothing has escaped its 
clutches. Such a bill, with such consequences and import to 
the whole people of this country, if justified at all, must be 
justified upon some known and specified theory or principle of 
tariff taxation. 

If I understood the Senator from North Dakota aright a 
few minutes ago, he has admitted that the duties imposed upon 
wheat in this bill will be confined in their effective operation, 
if not wholly, substantially to wheat of a certain type, namely, 
certain hard type of wheats produced in a limited area in the 
United States. He has also admitted that before the passage 
of the emergency tariff act, when there was no duty upon 
wheat, the kind or type of wheat to which he says the duties 
imposed in this bill will be effective sold in the respective -mar- 
kets of the two countries at practically the same price. 

Now, if that be true it is reasonable to assume that the costs 
of production in the twe countries were practically the same. 
Certainly if there was any difference in the cost of production 
in Canada, if any, and this country in that class of wheat it 
was a difference from which the American producer did not 
suffer, as the selling price in our markets of the foreign and 
domestic product was the same. 

If, therefore, the article upon which the duty operates, ac- 
cording to the admission of the Senator from North Dakota, 
under free-trade conditions was selling in the two countries at 
identically the same price, when of the same quality, I ask 
upon what theory or principle of tariff taxation are the ma- 
jority membership of the Senate justified in imposing this tax 
upon the people of the country? Not on the ground of differ- 
ence in the cost of production in the two countries. Not on 
account of a difference in the selling prices of the two coun- 
tries. Therefore there is no tariff basis for the imposition of 
this tax upon the consumers of flour made in whole or in part 
from these types of wheat. 

Now, the question arises, why under these circumstances is 
the duty to be imposed? The Senator said the effect of the tax 
on wheat in the emergency tariff act had been to increase the 
price of wheat. I will not now discuss that question, but 
I submit, upon the argument and the admissions the Senator 
has just made, that this tax is not justified upon any theory of 
tariff taxation that has ever been advanced. It is a proposition 
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to tax the whole people of the country, not to protect against 
foreign competition, but to increase the price of a product 
raised by a small fraction of the people. 

That is not tariff taxation. That is subsidy, pure, simple, and 
unadulterated. That is taxing the American people not for the 
common welfare, but to the enhancement of the profits of a 
limited class at the expense of the whole mass of the people. 

Again, Mr. President, the discussion brings out the fact that 
the duty which we are levying now is admittedly for the benetit 
of only a few producers of wheat in the country. The Senator 
from North Dakota said it would not benefit the wheat producers 
east of the Mississippi River and, I believe, on the Pacific coast. 
There is a large amount of wheat produced east of the Missis- 
sippi River or the Pacific coast, and I do not understand why 
in imposing a tariff duty upon wheat we should so impose it 
that it will benefit only a part of the wheat growers and not all 
of the wheat growers, if that could be done. 

It may be that could not be done. But if that be true, then 
the great mass of the wheat farmers of the country who use 
flour will have to pay a higher price for their flour if the 
imposition of this duty increases the price as the Senator claims 
it will without getting any benefit whatsoever of the tariff 
upon the wheat which they grow. 

I have not calculated it, but I think the Senator from Missis- 
sippi has, and I think his statement to me a few moments ago 
was that less than one-tenth of the wheat growers of the coun- 
try, according to the argument and admission of the Senator 
in charge of the bill, would get any benefit whatsoever from 
this proposed duty on wheat. The other nine-tenths would get 
no benefit from it, and yet the Republican Party in the coming 
campaign will tell the wheat growers of the country that the 
duty was levied upon wheat for their benefit and to increase 
the price of their product, notwithstanding the fact that it was 
levied with the foreknowledge that it will only benefit the wheat 
producers in three or four States of the Union. I am glad in- 
deed that we have had this discussion this morning. I am happy 
to have the wheat growers of the country understand that this 
much vaunted duty upon wheat is admitted upon the floor of 
the Senate of the United States, where the duty proposed first 
saw the light, that it will only affect the price of wheat grown 
in a very limited section of the country. 

Now, Mr. President, there is just one other thing about the 
matter to which I wish to call attention, because I think it is 
very important. It is admitted that the importations of wheat 
into this country during the last two years have not been very 
great. In the first nine months of 1921 we imported 18 000,000 
bushels, valued at $30,000,000. It all, or practically all, came 
from Canada. During the first nine months of 1921 we ex- 
ported in value $380,000,000 and in bushels 240,000,000. That 
means we exported about 300,000,000 bushels during the year 
1921 as against a total production of 795,000,000 bushels. In 
other words, we exported more than one-third of all the wheat 
we grew in this country last year. 

The Senator from North Dakota argues very strenuously that 
the price of wheat in this country is not regulated by the world 
price. I will not discuss that question, because I think the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNpbERwoop], who will follow me, 
will go into that; but I think it would be easy to show that 
the domestic price follows the world price where the export- 
able surplus is as large as in the case of wheat. There may 
be some little difference now and then, but not a very material 
difference. Certainly if the price of any domestic product that 
we export in large quantities would be fixed or controlled by 
the world price, wheat is one of those products; indeed I know 
of no other product except cotton, of which we produce a 
larger exportable surplus. Nobody has ever disputed the propo- 
sition that the price of American short-staple cotton is abso- 
lutely regulated by the world price at which we sell our ex- 
portable surplus. I have not understood that there was any 
serious denial on the part of the people who are familiar with 
trade conditions in wheat, that substantially the price of wheat 
was regulated in this market by the foreign price. 

I read in the Recorp an article a few days ago from the 
head of the farmers’ union of this country, Mr. Barrett, who 
is a great authority upon agricultural questions, in which he 
made, as I remember it, the emphatic and unequivocal state- 
ment that the prices of these products like wheat and cotton, 
of which we export such large quantities, were fixed and de- 
termined by the world price. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. HARRISON. If the Senator from North Carolina will 
permit me, I desire to say that I have always understood that 
to be the view of Republican leaders. 

Mr. SIMMONS. So have I. 
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Mr. HARRISON. I note that on June 22, 1909, the distin- 
guished Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumsgr} now in 
charge of the pending bill, speaking of this question, employed 
this language: 

The wheat acreage to-day is producing a surplus of wheat which 
must be thrown into the world’s market, thereby keeping down the 
price of the home product, tariff or no tariff. 

And, if the Senator from North Carolina will permit me, I 
should like to insert at this time the views of one of the col- 
leagues of the Senator from North Dakota, the senior Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. Netson], who is thoroughly informed on 
this question, as much wheat is raised in his State. Speaking 
on the 10th of May, 1909, the Senator from Minnesota said : 

I do not recall] the millions of bushels preduced in the State of Min- 
nesota, but I desire to tell the Senator that the tariff on wheat which 
is on the statute books has not done us a particle of good. It would 
be like a tariff on cotton, because up to this time we have been export- 
ing from 150,000,000 to 250,000,000 bushels of wheat a year. The price 
of our wheat is fixed by the Liverpool price—the export price—and no 
duty up to this time has helped us. 

If the Senator from North Carolina will permit me further, I 
should like also to insert just one other utterance of a very dis- 
tinguished Republican leader, in whose State much wheat is 
raised, the senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins]. In 
speaking on the 22d of June, 1909, the senior Senator from Iowa 
employed the language I shall now quote in referring to the 
subject. In answer to a question as to whether he believed that 
the duty on wheat affected the price of wheat, the senior Sen- 
ator from lowa said: 

I do not. * * * JT want Senators to remember that I come from 
a State which probably puts more in value into the channels of trade 
every year than any State in the Union in agricultural products. We 
will this year supply the people of the United States and the people of 
the world with a product that will surpass the value of $700, ,000, 
and it is idle for even an enthusiast te assert that the price of these 
products is directly affected by the protective tariff. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I read here from the Tariff 
Commissien’s report, which has just been sent in, the prices of 
No. 1 dark northern wheat at Minneapolis. In April, 1922, that 
price is given as being $1.64. The price of wheat in Liverpool 
is given in April, 1922, as being $1.65, the same. ‘Those prices 
have gone down since the date (April) fixed in the document 
sent us by the Tariff Commission. No. 1 dark northern hard 
wheat was quoted in April—the date is not given, but in the 
mouth of April—at $1.64 per bushel. I have here the crop and 
imarket repurt of the United States Agricultural Department of 
the daily average of cash sales at certain markets for the week 
ending Friday, June 16, 1922, which shows that on that date 
Minneapolis dark northern spring No. 1 sold for $1.49 a bushel, 
a very material drop since April. The tariff duty now imposed 
does not seem to be able to hold up the price very well, if that 
is the prop that is supposed to keep it up. 

However, Mr. President, I did not rise to discuss that phase 
of the subject. I want to discuss the export-trade phase of the 
subject. With limited imports of less than $40,000,000 for 1921, 
we exported during that year nearly $500,000,000 worth of 
wheat. Practically every dollar of that went to Europe. A little 
of it may have gone to Canada, but I doubt it. It went to Ku- 
rope. Europe is the export market of practically all the surplus 
wheat of the world to-day. There is where we sell our surplus. 
When we put a duty on wheat to keep out the Canadian wheat, 
to keep out the wheat from Argentina and from South America 
generally, assuming that those countries export wheat to this 
country, we simply drive that wheat to Europe; we force the 
Canadians to go to Durope for their market instead of coming 
to us. We force Canada to send the $40,000,000 of wheat, 
which we ordinarily would buy of her, to Europe; to be sold 
there in competition with the wheat we send to the same market. 
So, in the last analysis, Mr. President, we have either got to 
compete in this country with the Canadian exportations in the 
sule of the two-thirds part of our wheat which is consumed in 
this country, or we have got to compete with that same wheat in 
Europe, in the sale of that third of our wheat which we do not 
consume, but which we export. I can not for the life of me see 
much difference. If there is any difference it is in favor of com- 
petition here instead of competition in Europe, Two-thirds of 
our wheat is sold here. If the Canadian wheat comes in it will 
be in competition with that two-thirds. One-third of our wheat 
is sold in Burope, and if we force the Canadian surplus to go to 
Europe, then that one-third of our wheat comes in competition 
with the Canadian wheat there. What is the difference, Mr. 
President? I am unable to see any difference. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I desire to address my- 
self to the pending question, not #0 much with the idea of pre- 
senting anything new to the Senate in connection with the pro- 
posed rate of duty on which we are about to vote, as to place 
in the Recorp what I think is a clear demonstration of how the 
pending tariff bill has been written. I do not, of course, expect 
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that my remarks will influence the Senate, because since the 
Senate has taken up this bill for consideration most of those 
who favor the bill honor it by their absence, and of course I 
can not convince my own colleagues on this side of a proposi- 
tion to which they already agree, and that is that this bill is 
indefensible in its main characteristics. I think, however, 
possibly that I may say a few words that may be read by those 
who desire to know how this bill is written and what is the 
animus behind the writing of the bill. For that reason I s&all 
delay the Senate for a few moments this afternoon. 

The senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumBer] 
has served in this body nearly a quarter of a century. He is 
about to leave us; but he leaves behind him an undoubted record 
of high character, sincerity of purpose, and an earnest endeavor 
to carry out and maintain the views in which he believes. He 
has always evidenced to his colleagues an undoubted fairness 
in the presentation of his viewpoint. Of course I believe that 
his viewpoint on this bill is entirely wrong, but I grant hiny 
full confidence in believing in his sincerity of purpose, and that 
he has treated other interests that must be taken care of in 
this bill as fairly as he has treated his own interests; that he 
has treated the constituencies coming from other States on the 
same terms that he has treated the constituency in his own 
State. 

Viewed from that standpoint, we may be able to determine 
how this iniquitous bill has been written—because it is iniqui- 
tous, Mr. President. It is iniquitous in the fact that the power 
of the law is being used to make one man rich at the expense of 
another, to drag out of the poekets of the poor in driblets their 
hard-earned wages and give them in bulk to special interests. 

The Senator in charge of the bill has repeatedly said, “ What 
difference does this tax make to the American people? It is not 
more than the price of their soda water,” and again, “ not more 
than the price of their cigars,” or “their admission to movie 
shows.” That is all very well, Mr. President, on that particular 
item ; and each of these remarks has been made in reference to 
another and another and a different item. Mr. President, if the 
Congress would grant to me the right to tax every man, woman, 
and child in America the price of one drink at a soda-water 
fountain, 5 cents, out of the over 100,000,000 people that reside 
in the United States, they would convert into my peckets for 
that year, taxing each man, woman, and child in America 5 
cents, an ultimate tax of $5,000,000; and when the Senator de- 
fends this bill by saying: “On this item and that item the tax 
resting on the American people is infinitesimal; we are going 
to give it to these special interests, because it only amounts to 
a soda-water drink or the price of a movie to each of the 
American people, and therefore it is infinitesimal,” it is not in- 
finitesimal when you put it in the aggregate and by law convert 
it into the bank account of some man or some special interest 
in the United States. 

That is why this bill is indefensible; that is why this bill is 
infamous—because it is exercising the power of the Government 
to take from the whole mass of the American people their hard- 
earned pennies and dimes and dollars to reward special inter- 
ests in the United States, and this item shows it. 

When the matter is discussed generally before the American 
people, the advocates of this measure or similar measures say 
that they levy the tax to protect American labor from the 
pauper labor of Europe, to protect American industry from dis- 
astrous competition, to protect the American farmer in a market 
in which he is in danger. That is all talk. Those are sounding 
phrases. When you come down to the fact, in a majority of 
items in this bill it is not protection to protect American labor. 
It is not protection to protect the American business man or 
business industry against destructive competition. It is not to 
protect the American farmer from danger to his own market. 
It is a tax levied for the purpose of putting up the price that 
the consumer must pay in order that certain special interests 
may make more money out of the American people. 

What are the facts in reference to this case? The Senator 
from North Dakota said this morning that taking into con- 
sideration the difference in the value of wheat, the hard wheat 
of Canada and the hard wheat of the Dakotas and Minnesota 
and the difference in the number of pounds in the bushel meas- 
ure, under free-trade conditions, they stood on a parity in value 
in their relative markets. Therefere, if this class of wheat 
sells for comparatively the same price in Winnipeg, in Canada, 
that it does in the markets of North Dakota and Minnesota, 
there is no danger of the American farmer being destroyed by 
undue competition, because through a period of years the price 
reflects costs, the price reflects value, the price reflects the 
opportunity to dispose of the farmer’s products, and the ad- 
mission has been made on the floor by the Senator in charge 
of the bill that no actual difference exists, and yet he proposes 
to put a tax of 30 cents a bushel on this commodity. 
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In order that the Recorp may show it—Senators, if they 
were in the Chamber, would know it—but as I am speaking 
to the Recorp, with practically ao ether audience except .a 
half-dozen Senators who are kind .eneugh to give me their at- 
tention, I will read the history of the tax on wheat. 

Under the act of 1909, known as the Payne-Aldrich bill, a 
tax of 25 cents a bushel was placed on the importation of 
wheat. Under the act of 1913, known as the Underwood-Sim- 
mons bill, wheat was placed on the free list. Then something 
over a year ago, after the Republican Party came into control 
of the machinery of the Government, they passed.an act known 
as the emergency tariff act, placing a tax of 35 cents.a bushel 
on wheat. That was understeod to be a temporary piece of 
legislation. New the permanent legislation comes along, and 
the Senator from North Daketa proposes to-day to place on 
wheat a permanent tax of 30 cents.a bushel. 

In opening his speech on this question this morning the 
Senator from North Dakota stated to the Senate that he had 
been fighting the battle for the interests of the farmers of his 
State for the last 24 years, and that although the value of 
that service might not be regarded highly by all he felt that 
in regard to this item it had been worth hundreds of milliens 
ef dollars. It is quite evident from that remark that the 
Senator proposes to put this tax on the American people—a 
tax of 30 cents a bushel on wheat—for the benefit of the farm- 
ers of his State and adjoining States. 

He went on to say that, although some people questioned 
whether the tax was reflected in the selling price of wheat, 
he believed that the farmers of his State reaped great benefits 
from the tax levied on wheat. 

This comes from a man who is perfectly sincere and honest 
in the position he takes. He is fair and just from his view- 
point with those with whom he deals, and he has stated to 
the Senate that this item of a tax on wheat is one of the 
great achievements of his political life for the constituency 
which he represents. He has admitted that under free-trade 


conditions the price of this class of hard wheat was practically 
the same north of the Canadian line and south of the Canad.an 
line year in and year out, and then he has said to the Senate 
that he not only thinks the legislation he has advocated along 
ths line bas been worth hundreds of millions of dollars to 
his wheat-raising constituency, but he further went on to say 


iuat the farmers of his State had reaped great benefits frum 
this class of legislation. 

What does that mean to the country at large if the Senator 
fvom North Dakota is correct about it? I will not discuss now 
the question as te how far the tax he levies on wheat is 
eifect.ve and is reflected inte the pockets of the consuming 
masses of the American people, but we do know that on many 
other items in this bill the tax is effective and does go down 
and grapple the hard-earned dollars of the American people 
and filches them from their pockets for the benefit of the few. 

‘herefore, assuming that this great item in the bill, which 
the chairman of the committee, the Senator from North 
Dakota, believes in and has always defended, is the basis on 
which he has granted to others protection in the bill, it dem- 
onstrates that this bill is not written to protect American labor 
against the pauper labor of Europe, it is not written to equalize 
differences in cost of production at home and abroad, but it is 
written for the purpose of raisng commodity prices in the 
United States for the benefit of special interests, and I care 
not whether those special interests are the preducers of wheat 
or the owners of the steel plants of America; in the end it is 
the special interests which are being given an opportunity to 
raise commodity prices in order to take the dollars away from 
the masses of the American people for the henefit of the few. 

It is clearly demonstrable that there is no occasion for this 
tax to protect labor; there is no occasion for this tax to pro- 
tect those engaged in this great agricultural business against 
undue competition, because all you have to do is to look at the 
undisputed facts and the reports, and it stands beyond con- 
troversy. 

Recently the Tariff Commission, which, if not a nonpartisan 
commission, can at least be said to be.a bipartisan commission, 
have made a report on the operation of the rates of the emer- 
geney tariff act, and on page 7, in regard to wheat, this para- 
graph appears in their report: 

Prom this table it will be seen that this eountry produces from 
600,000,000 to 800,000,000 bushels of wheat, exports 150,000,000 to 
800,000,000 bushels, and imports frem 1,000,000 to 50,000,000 bushels. 
Exports run 20 to 30 ams eent of production and imports are from 1 to 
5 per cent of production, ; 

I said awhile ago that this tax was net being levied on the 
American people to protect American labor; that it. was not 
being levied on the American people to protect the American 
farmer from undue competition, but that it was levied to in- 
erease commodity prices, and, in fact, I do net think the Sen- 


ater from North Daketa would deny that the sole purpose of 
levying this tax is to raise the price-of wheat, if it is possible 
te do:so, Therefore I will read the sentence again, because 
where we are experting large quantities of wheat, from one- 
fifth to nearly one-third of the American preduction a year, 4t 
is.evident that we are willing to sell our surplus: products in the 
foreign markets at the foreign prices. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, does the Senator believe that 
the effect of this tariff will be to raise the price:of wheat? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think that where yeu:export a large 
amount of any commodity to a foreign market, and the surplus 
is large, the.price of the surplus fixes the price.of the eemmodity, 
and that the: price:of wheat is fixed in the Liverpool market, as 
the: price of cotton is fixed in the Liverpool and.London markets. 
But I am not arguing the question, if the Senator will parden 
me, from the standpoint of what is actually happening. I am 
trying to take what the Senator from North Daketa has said 
in reference to the levying of this particular tax, which is the 
one tax he is particularly interested in, as the basis on which 
he has written this bill. I am assuming fer the time being, 
merely for the sake of the argument, that he is correct in his 
assumption, although, ef course, I knew and I think any other 
man who understands the effect of the expert surplus on com- 
modity prices knows that where a large amount.of your pro- 
duction at home must be.sold.in foreign markets, the price of 
the foreign market ultimately fixes the price at-home. 

But lam not taking it from that standpeint. I.am- not mak- 
ing this.argument at this time to’try to show that the Senator 
from North Dakota is wrong, although I think he is wrong. 
But I know his sincerity of purpose. I know he-believes he is 
right, and I know that while he has done this fer himself and 
fer his own constituency, he has done it for the other fellow, 
and that is why this bill is so indefensible, why it is a robber 
tariff, and not framed for the purpose of pretecting labor or 
protecting against undue competition. 

I said I would read that sentence.again, and it is-as follows: 

Exports run 20 to 30 per cent of production and imports ‘from 1 to 
5 per cent ef production. The season of 1920-21 was exceptional im 
that we exported 365,000,000 bushels, or 44, per cent of the crop, and 
imported a 60,000,000 bushels, or the equivalent of about 74 per 
cent of production. The two war years 1916-1918 were also abnormal. 
The 10 months ending with April, 1922, show .a great decline from the 

revious highly exceptional year in imports under the emergency tariff, 
But imports remained much higher than they were before the war. 

I assume that that statement is correct. The chairman, in 
charge of the bill, this morning referred to this report and 
accepted its terms; yet this very repert says that in the year 
of greatest exportation we found the year of greatest importa- 
tion in the history of the country. In ether words, when we 
greatly exported our own wheat abroad, we had of necessity to 
greatly increase our own imports to keep the American people 
from starving for lack of wheat. 

Just suppose that the Senator’s tax is effective and reflective 
of what he says he intends to do, to raise the price of wheat 
in the American market, this report says that the production 
of wheat amounted to from 600,000,000 to 800,000,000 bushels. 
We will assume the minimum of 600,000,000 bushels. It says 
that the exports run from 150,000,000 to 300,000,000 bushels. 
As we are taking the lowest in the first case, we will 
take the lowest of experts and, deducting 150,000,000 from 
600,000,000, we have 450,000,000 bushels supposed to be con- 
sumed by the American people. Now, if the’tax does raise the 
price that amount, raising the price to the American people 
and therefore taxing them to that extent of $135,000,000 a 
year, yet taking the imports on the same basis the Govern- 
ment would only receive $5,400,000. In order that the Govern- 
ment may receive $5,400,000 into the Treasury,.the accomplish- 
ment of the bill would be to raise ‘the price to the American 
people to the extent of $135,000,000 on the wheat of the country. 

Of course, I do not contend that the tax of 30 cents a bushel 
would be reflected in that way into the homes of America, but 
from the best information I can gather, and the best statistics 
I have been able to follow, my viewpoint as to what the tax 
will accomplish in the way of putting a burden on the American 
people conforms to the statement of the distinguished junior 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] made ‘this morning, 
that it will amount to somewhere between $90,000,000 and 
$100,000,000—not in the way of a tax on wheat, because the 
consumer rarely buys wheat itself; he buys the wheat when 
it is manufactured into flour; but when we raise the price of 
the wheat to the miller .the miller adds it to his cost and 
hands it down, multiplied sometimes .more than once, to the 
ultimate eonsumer, the American, people, 

Mr. President, some time ago when a bonus bill was. preposed 
in the Congress and the President insisted that a sales tax be 
levied on the American people to pay that soldiers’ bonus, the 
Republican Party, and -the Senater from North Dakota [Mr, 
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McCumeer], who is the leader of his party. on issues of taxa- 
tion, declined to levy a sales tax to pay the soldiers’ bonus. 
Although ‘a portion of it would have fallen on the poor, a large 
portion of it would have fallen on the rich, who buy jewels and 
fancy clothes. But when we come to bread, it falls on all 
alike, rich and poor. Bread is the staff of life. The great 
wheat crop is not fed to cows or hogs. Wheat is a food raised 
primarily to feed the human race. It is the principal material 
from which the bread of the peoples of the world is made, and 
a tax levied on wheat is a tax levied on bread. It may to a 
small extent fall on the table of the rich, but it is collected at 
the mouths of the poor. And yet this great party that could 
not respond to its President’s call to levy a sales tax to pay 
a soldiers’ bonus is, under the guise of protection, willing to 
tax the mouths of the poor through the increased price which 
the Senator from North Dakota indicates will follow this legis- 
lation to the extent of $100,000,000 that special interests may 
receive their reward. 

Mr. President, selfishness is the same the world over. The 
men who raise wheat are not as a rule multimillionaires, al- 
though a few of them may be. They are honest, hard-working, 
successful farmers, prosperous as a rule, but that does not 
make them any less a special interest than the mulitimillion- 
aires of America who may be engaged in the production of 
iron or steel or copper or some other great natural product. 
When a combined effort is made by one class or one set of men 
to change the natural flow of prices, to change the conditions 
of supply and demand, for the sole purpose of putting dollars 
in their own pockets, they become special interests, no matter 
from which State they come or whence they hale on the map 
geographically. ; 

Of course, the old-time theory was that we levied a tax at the 
customhouse for the Government of the United States; that if 
any incidental benefit arose from it it was purely the good for- 
tune of the man who received the benefit; that primarily the 
tax was levied for the Government. That was true in the 
early days, but since the idea of a protective tariff has become 
indoctrinated in the minds of certain men who do not want to 
make their fortunes alone by their brains and their labor, but by 
the granting of special privileges from the Government the tax 
has been levied to make fortunes for individuals and not for 
supplying revenue to the Federal Government. It is self-evident 
that what I said is true if anyone will take the trouble to study 
for a moment or two the report of the Tariff Commission on the 
emergency tariff law. On page 7 of that report we find a table 
numbered 1, entitled “ Wheat production, imports, and exports.” 
I shall not read the table, but I ask permission to include it in 
the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the table was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

TABLE 1.—Wheat‘ production, imports, and exports. 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD. First, let me say, so the Recorp may 
show it, that in 1910 and 1911 the Payne-Aldrich tariff law was 
in effect levying a tax of 25 cents a bushel. In October, 1913, 
the Democratic tariff act of 1913 went into effect and remained 
in effect, so far as this product was concerned, until the tax on 
wheat was changed by the Republican Party by taking it off 
the free list and putting the present tax on wheat a year ago 
through the medium of the emergency tariff act. Therefore, 
we here can consider the ratio of imports to production under 
free trade conditions and tax conditions where the tax was 
25 cents per bushel. The figures do not run far enough to 
show the facts since the emergency tariff law went into effect. 
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I have said many times, but let me say it again for the sake 
of the Recorp, the Government of the United States can collect 
no taxes until the commodity to be taxed passes through the 
doors of the customhouse, in other words, enters this country 
from abroad, and it would be naturally supposed, I think, by the 
mass of the American people that the men who wanted tariff 
protection would not be hogs about the matter, would not 
want to gobble the whole thing up for their own selfishness, 
but would be willing to have a reasonable amount of imports 
come threugh the customhouse in order that the Government 
might get some revenue whilst they were getting the great 
bulk of the increased prices behind the protective tariff wall. 
But that does not seem to be so in the case of this interest. 
This special interest seems to want the whole thing. 

In 1910 and 1911 the imports of wheat coming into this 
country were only two-tenths of 1 per cent of the American 
crop, leaving to the American producer the undisputed con- 
trol of 99.8 per cent of the American consuming market. In 
1911-12 the imports, still under a Republican tax of 25 cents 
a bushel, amounted to one-half of 1 per cent, as compared to 
the American production. In the fall of the next year of 
1912-18 the law was changed, and instead of a tax of 25 cents 
a bushel wheat was placed on the free list. In that year the 
imports amounted to two-tenths of 1 per cent. The next year, 
1914-15, under free trade conditions, the imports only amounted 
to three-tenths of 1 per cent, leaving the American producer 
99.7 per cent of the American consuming market. Of course, 
it is readily to be seen that the amount of revenue derived 
by the Government was infinitesimal under the tax law of the 
Republican Party. 

In 1914-15 the imports increased to eight-tenths of 1- per 
cent. In the next year—we had then reached war conditions 
when wheat was growing scarce—the imports amounted to 
seven-tenths of 1 per cent. In the year 1916-17 the imports 
increased to 8.9 per cent, or nearly 4 per cent. Of course, that 
left 96 per cent of the home market for the domestic producer. 
The following year, 1917-18, the imports increased to 4.9 per 
cent, or nearly 5 per cent of the American production. Of course, 
that left 95 per cent of the American market for the home pro- 
ducer. In the following year, 1918-19, imports amounted to 
1.2 per cent. The next year they fell off to one-half of 1 
per cent, and finally in 1921—which, as I indicated awhile 
ago, was an abnormal year in imports and exports—the imports 
amounted to 6.8 per cent, because we had exported such large 
quantities from America that we had to bring from Canada 
enough wheat into the country to feed the American people. So 
that in the year of greatest imports of which we have any rec- 
ord of, as shown by the Tariff Commission, the imports were 
less than 7 per cent, and in the average year, even under free- 
trade conditions, the imports amount to less than 1 per cent. 

I challenge Senators who stand here and say that they are 
entitled to have levied a tax in order to raise the price for the 
producers of wheat in merely two or three States—for the 
chairman of the committee admitted this morning that this duty 
does not apply to soft wheat which is raised in most of the 
States, but applies only to hard spring wheat which is raised 
in his own State and in several adjoining States—if I, coming 
from an iron and steel section, should propose to levy such & 
tax on the chains and the plows and the axes which the Ameri- 
can farmer uses as to exclude all competition, except some- 
thing less than 1 per cent coming from abroad, and to exclude 
it so that the Federal Government would secure no revenue, the 
only object being to raise the price to the farmer when he 
went to buy his chain or his plow or his ax—I challenge these 
Senators to say that they are in favor of levying a tax on that 
basis. No; they arenot. They did on some of the iron and steel 
items impose such a tax, but they have been trying to get away 
from it ever since it has been shown it was that kind of a tax. 

I should be ashamed to look in the face an honest constituent 
whom I represented and tell him that I attempted to levy a 
tax at the customhouse that excluded competition from abroad 
in order that certain of my constituents might grow rich at 
the expense of the American people; and I believe my senti- 
ment in that regard reflects the true sentiment of the great 
mass of the American people. 

However, Mr. President, what is it to tax chains and plows 
for the benefit of a few in comparison with taxing for the benefit 
of a few the bread that goes into the mouths of the poor? Yet 
that is the basis on which this tariff bill is written. 

Mr. President. this bill has already been repudiated by the 
Republican press of ‘America, who are too honest to accept it; 
and I believe that when the mass of the American people under- 
stand the iniquitous terms and conditions of the bill they. will 
follow the press of America and will themsleves repudiate it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I desire to put one other 
table into the Recorp concerning the prices of wheat in Win- 
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two markets which are situated exactly the same 
freight rates to Liverpeol, find on the American side 
price is from 27 te 30 cents a bushel more th 
Canadian side, and still they say that the tariff 
thing on earth to de with the price. I suppose 

to insist that 4 and 3 when added@ together make 7, aoe 
friends upon the other side would declare that, as. the s 

ment came from a protectionist it could not possibly be 

and they would try to argue themselves into the belief at 
4 and 8 when added together do not make 7 because the 
protectionist says they: do. 

Mr. President, the table to whieh I have referred comes from 
the Tariff Commission. It gives the prices of Minneapolis No. 1 
dark northern and Winnipeg No. 1 northern Manitoba on each 
* one of the selling days from November 1 te November 30, 1920, 
and the quotations for the cor days in 1921. 

In 1920 we were under free-trade conditions and both countries 
were selling te Liverpool on equal terms, Without giving the 
several figures for November, 1920; I simply call attention to the 
fact that the price of Minneapolis No. 1 dark northern averaged 
for the entire month $1.77 a bushel and that Winnipeg No, 1 
nerthern Maniteba averaged for the same month in 1920 $1.83 a 
bushel. The W standard is about 6 cents a bushel more 
than the American standard. Add that 6 cents a bushel to the 
Amertean price of $1.77 and we have $1.83, which is exactly the 
same as the Winnipeg price. Those figures show the price level 
upon @ free-trade basis. Ne one can deny and no amount of ar- 
gument can change those figures. They show that under free- 
trade conditions: the world’s level ef prices applies. 

Now I turn to 1921, when we had a protective duty on wheat 
of 35 cents a bushel, and I will take the same months and exactly 
the same days. Without stopping to read all the quotations, I will 
say that the Minneapolis price averaged $1.30: bushel, while the 
Winnipeg price averaged $1.01 a bushel, making a difference of 
29-cents a bushel in faver of the American preducers of a bushel 
of wheat worth 6 cents less for grinding and milling purposes 
than the Canadian wheat. Adding again that 6 cents to the 29 
cents, we have a difference of just 35 cents a bushel. 

It will be seen that in 1920, on the world’s level of prices, we 
averaged exactly the same, while in 1921 Canadian wheat re- 
mained upon the world’s level of prices and sold for $1.01, 
whereas American wheat was on a level above the world's level 
of prices and sold for $1.30, which, making allowance for the dif- 
ference of 6 cents, would be equivalent to $1.36 for the same 
standard of grain, 

I ask unanimous consent that the table may be inserted in the 
Recorp at this: point. 

There heing no objection, the table was erdered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows : 

Prices of wheat in Minneapolis and Winnipeg. 


Of course, I am never able 
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Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, we are, it seems to me, 
foolishly spending time in ting to deny those figures. 
Admit them, just as you will admit that 4.and 3 make 7. They 
are true. You can not meet them in any way. We are get- 
ting better prices. You cam not fool the man up im South 
Portal, who is getting 18 to 20 cents more than the fellow in 
North Portal is getting for a bushel of wheat by saying that 
he has getten no benefit, Anyway, you hear a great deal of 
complaint on the part of the gentleman who lives on the 
northern side that he does not get as good a price as he could 
get if he were just over the other side of an imaginary line, 
The only question that is left is to what extent does that affect 
the price of a barrel of flour? 

Mr. President, if it is more beneficial to the producer of flour 
to bring in the product in the shape of a barret ef flour than it 
would be to bring it in in the shape ef 44 bushels of wheat, he 
will bring it in as a barrel of flour. So we may take for all 
purposes just what the duty is on a barrel of flour, and that 
duty is 78 eents a hundredweight. There are only 196 pounds 
in a barrel of flour, and, allowing the weight of the barrel, we 
will call it, for easy computation, 200 pounds. Then, on the 
200 pounds, at 78 cents for 100 pounds, the charge to the Ameri- 
can consumer would be $1.56 if he had to pay the full price of 
the tariff, which he does not have to pay, In the enhanced price 
of the loaf of bread; but, even admitting that he had to pay 
every penny of it, he would pay but $1.56 upon a barrel of flour, 
and as he consumes one barrel a year he would pay $1.56 for 
that one year’s supply. 

That is net going to affeet anyone, It is net going te change 
the price of a loaf of bread one penny. As I showed you, upon 
a 10cent raise it would be only one thirty-second of 2 cent for 
a loaf of bread. It will not be taken into consideration. It 
will not add materially to the cost of a leaf of bread, and, even 
if it should, the amount is infinitesimal compared with the 
great benefits that would be derived by the pepulatien of five 
great States of the Union. 

APPENDIX. 
Range of cash prices, per bushel, of No. 1 northern. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Joyxes of Washington in 
the chair). The question is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the committee. 

Mr. MoCUMBER. I ask unanimous consent at this time that 
when the Senate closes its session for the calendar day, it recess 
until Monday at 11 o'clock, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from North Dakota? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, when the emergency tar- 
iff bill was before the Senate, imposing a tariff on wheat among 
other agricultural products, I denounced it at the time as a 
gold brick offered to the agriculturists of the West. If I 
thought that a tariff imposed upon farm products could alle- 
viate the serious conditions in the West, I might be very seri- 
ously tempted to support it; but I am convinced now, as I 
have been convinced for a good many years, and as the farmers 
of the West have come to be convinced, that to impose a so- 
called protective tariff upon articles which farmers produce, 
which are sold in the markets of the world in competition with 
all countries, is a farce. 

To impose a tariff on articles manufactured in this country 
that might be imported into this country serves to erect a sort 
of wall around this country and enable manufacturers in this 
country to demand larger prices; but when we know that this 
country produces two or three hundred million bushels of wheat 
more than the American people can consume, and that our 
farmers are compelled to sell that surplus wheat abroad every 
year, it is perfect folly to talk to those farmers to the effect 
that their prices in this country can be raised by keeping out 
imports of wheat. They know by experience that the price of 


their wheat in this country is fixed by the world price; and at | 


the time the emergency tariff bill was proposed, with its tariff 
of 25 per cent on wheat, I said that it was offered for the 
purpose of deluding the agriculturists of the country into the 
belief that they got some benefit out of a protective tariff. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? ; 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Certainly. 

Mr. McCUMBRER. Is the price of the Canadian crop also 
tixed by the world price? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I know what the Senator is driving at. 

Mr. McCUMBER. It is a fair question. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It is; and I think it is quite likely that 
the tariff which the Senator succeeded in putting upon wheat, 
by keeping out of this country some thirty or forty million 
bushels of wheat from Canada, has benefited a small area of the 
country represented by the Senator, because it has to some 
extent barred from the Minneapolis market a limited amount of 
hard wheat which has been used in mixture with other wheat in 
the mills of Minneapolis. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Then the Senator admits that if Canada 
is upon a world basis—in other words, upon a Liverpool basis— 
and Minnesota and North and South Dakota and eastern Mon- 
tana grain put into practically corresponding markets is 20 or 
30 cents a bushel better, at least that section of the country has 
been benefited? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I believe I shall withdraw that admis- 
sion. No; I think that section of the country has not been 
benefited. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Well at least it got that much more. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I think the Senator’s bill, by excluding 
a few million bushels of wheat from Canada to be ground in 
the Minneapolis mills, resulted in compelling the Canadians to 
ship that wheat to Europe and compelled them, therefore, to 
take a lower price than they might have obtained by sending 
it to Minneapolis. I withdraw, however, the statement that 
injuring those wheat raisers in Canada benefited the wheat 
raisers even in the Senator’s own State, who are taxed on 
almost everything they are compelled to buy, and then, in con- 
solation, an ineffective tariff is levied upon the wheat they are 
compelled to sell. 

Mr. President, what is the fact? I said that this tariff would 
not stop the downward tendency of wheat at that time. I said 
here upon the floor of the Senate that it was a gold brick, and 
that experience in time would show that that tariff of 25 cents 
a bushel levied in May of last year would not affect the price 
of wheat in the United States. What has been the course of 
events since that time? 

In May, 1921, before that tariff was imposed, wheat was upon 
the free list, and had been upon the free list since 1913. That 
tariff was imposed in May, and at that time wheat was selling 
in the Chicago market at $1.61 a bushel. What is wheat selling 
for in the Chicago market now? It is the Chicago market which 
is the significant wheat market for the United States. Wheat 
is selling in the Chicago market now at something like $1.15 a 
bushel as against $1.61 a bushel more than a year ago, at the 
time the Senator imposed his emergency tariff. That is pretty 
good evidence that the 25 per cent tariff imposed at that time 
was of no benefit at all to the farmers of the United States, 
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Another thing: The imposition of that tariff against Canadian 
wheat did shut out a little Canadian wheat, and it resulted in 
an enormous damage to our business with Canada. As the 
Senatecr from Massachusetts [Mr. WausH] has said in a 
previous address, our action in barring certain imports from 
Canada has not only led Canada to send her exports elsewhere 
but it has led Canada to make her purchases elsewhere, and 
the result of that antagonistic tariff has been to reduce our 
sales to Canada something like $400,000,000 a year, as I recall 
the figures. 

How about our wheat exports? 
American people are interested. What has this Congress done 
to promote those exports? We produce in this country two or 
three hundred million bushels of wheat more than the American 
people consume. The American wheat growers depend to large 
extent upon the favorable sale of that wheat abroad. What has 
been done to promote the sale of that wheat abroad? What 
act of Congress has stimulated the sale? Instead of that, Con- 
gress has devoted its time for a year or more to putting up 
barriers not only to prevent imports from coming in here but to 
prevent exports from leaving this country. 

For the 10 months immediately preceding the time when 
Congress passed the emergency tariff act and placed a duty 
of 25 per cent on wheat, what were our exports of wheat? 
What were our exports of wheat for the 10 months immediately 
preceding the imposition of that tariff? They were 242,000,000 
bushels for that 10 months. What did the American farmers 
receive for the 242,000,000 bushels exported during those 10 
months prior to the emergency tariff? They received $608,- 
000,000. What has been the record since that time, when 
Congress has been busy attempting to interfere with our 
international commerce? How have the exports of our sur- 
plus wheat to foreign countries been carried on? 

During the 10 months immediately succeeding the imposi- 
tion of the tariff, the 10 mouths ending with April of this year, 
we have sold abroad only 185,000,000 bushels of wheat, and we 
have received for that wheat $248,000,000, or only a little over 
a third of what we received during the 10 months preceding 
the imposition of the tariff on wheat. That represents a loss 
of something like $400,000,000 in the wheat sales of this 
country to other countries. I will not say that it is wholly 
due to this emergency tariff, but it is due in part to the fact 
that the responsible party here in Congress, instead of stimu- 
lating sales abroad, has been engaged in trying to impede them 
and destroy them. It has been trying to erect a barrier against 
trade with other countries. The diversion by Canada of $400,- 
000,000 of purchases from us to other countries is partly the 
result of our refusal to buy of Canada. Canada, next to Ger- 
many, is our best customer. We sell to Canada normally 
much more than twice as much as Canada sells to us; and we 
slapped Canada in the face, and, for the purpose of keeping 
out thirty or forty million bushels of wheat for the supposed 
benefit of a few farmers in North Dakota along the Canadian 
border, we sacrificed $400,000,000 of Canadian trade, and we 
have reduced our exports of wheat to an amount that figures 
into the hundreds of millions of dollars. 

I say this at this time merely to verify what I said when 
this emergency tariff was imposed more than a year ago— 
that the experience of the emergency tariff would show that 
it was ineffective, that the price of wheat in this country 
would be governed by world conditions, and that by imposing 
a tariff against the importation of a few million bushels up 
along the Minnesota line we would injure our business with 
Canada, but we would not promote our business with the 
rest of the world, and we would not raise the price of wheat 
in the American market. 

These figures I have given are verified by other figures I have. 
I have here the report made by the Department of Commerce 
showing the export prices at which we have been selling our 
wheat during the last year, and they are quite illuminating. 
The year 1921 was supposed to have been a year in which the 
wheat interests of the United States were so greatly benefited 
by the 25 per cent tariff on wheat. 

I have in my hand the monthly average export prices of the 
principal domestic articles of this country, wheat among others. 
That tariff duty was imposed in May, 1921. TI will start with 
March, 1921. In March, 1921, the export price of wheat was 
$1.92. In April it was $1.67. In May, when this emergency- 
tariff duty was put upon wheat, it was $1.60. The next month, 
June, it was $1.58. In July it was $1.50, in August it was $1.40, 
in September it was $1.34, in October it was $1.30, in November 
it was $1.18, and in December it was $1.21. 

I would like to ask the Senator from North Dakota whether 
that shows that there was any benefit to the exporters of wheat 


That is the thing in which the 
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from this country when, after the emergency-tariff:duty of 25 
per cent was imposed upon wheat, the gold brick offered to the 
American wheat growers, the price fell from $1.60 to $1.21? 

The figures speak for themselves. They show conclusively 
that the American farmer has to sell his wheat upon the world 
market, and to say to him, “ We give you a tariff on wheat to 
compensate you for the tariff you have to pay on your wire 
fence, on your nails, on your shoes, on your clothes, on your 
hats, on all the things you use upon the farm”; to say to him, 
“We give you this tariff on wheat to compensate you for the 
tariff you have to pay on those articles,” is to offer him a gold 
brick, and the western wheat raiser knows it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I do not care 
to prolong the discussion. of this subject. ‘The matter has been 
very fully, clearly, and ably argued by the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Hrrcueock} and the, Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNpbER- 
woop]. 

However, I desire to call attention to an article in the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Weekly News Letter, in the issue of June 
22, 1922, entitled, “The Farm and the Tariff. Article No, 1. 
Wheat.” 

After discussing at some length the effect this duty might 
have in increasing the price of wheat to the growers of a cer- 
tain kind of wheat, the article continues as follows: 

Again leaving aside all reference to winter wheat, we note that there 
are about 255,000 farms in the four great spring-wheat States reported 
as growing wheat. As there are about 2,000,000 wheat farms in the 
United States, these northwestern growers constitute about 15 per 
caus. of the total farms growing wheat, and less than 4 per cent of all 

That is, this article states that only 4 per cent of the farmers 
will be benefited, if anybody is benefited, and that the number 
of wheat-growing farmers who will receive any benefit, if any- 
body receives any benefit, is only 15 per cent of the wheat- 
growing farmers. The article continues: 

AN OFFSETTIING FACTOR, 

Offsetting these gains to certain groups of wheat farmers is the in- 
creased cost of flour and mill feeds to the total farming population. If 
the price of wheat is increased, that of flour and feed will naturally 
rise, and the millers demand a compensatory duty to protect themselves 
against competition from Canada. 

The very matter to which the Senator from Nebraska re- 
ferred. 

A tariff on wheat, which is Canada’s chief export commodity, tends to 
induce higher tariffs on American manufactured goods entering Canada. 
American industrial prosperity depends largely on the export trade, 
and a blow at industrial prosperity means a poorer domestic market for 
on products, It means lower purchasing power for industrial popula- 

It seems to me that is a very strong argument. 

I now want to call attention to what perhaps the Senator from 
North Dakota has already admitted, that if the duty upon flour 
is effective the increased cost of flour would be about $1.50 per 
barrel. 

I now ask for the yeas and nays upon this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Spencer in the chair). The 
question is on the amendment of the committee in patagraph 
730, page 105, line 5, to strike out “25” and insert “30,” so as 
to read: “ Wheat, 30 cents per bushel of 60 pounds”; and on 
this amendment the Senator from Massachusetts demands the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when his name was called). I 
understand the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. SwANsoN] is 
necessarily absent. I have a pair with that Senator. I find, 
however, that I can transfer that pair to the junior Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. Pace]. I do so, and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). I transfer 
my general pair with the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] 
to the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr, WeEtLer] and vote 
“ yea.” 

Mr. NEW (when his name was called). I transfer my gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKet- 
LAR] to the junior Senator from Nevada [Mr. Oppre] and vote 
“ yea.” 

Mr. PHIPPS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the junior Senator from South Carolina (Mr. Dra] 
to my colleague {Mr. NICHOLSON] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. TRAMMELL (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr.*Corr] 
to the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). I 
transfer my general pair with the senior Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. WILLtAMs] to the junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
STANFIELD] and vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 
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Mr. SUTHERLAND (after having voted in the affirmative). 
I transfer my general pair with the senior Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. RoBINson] to the senior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
BRANDEGEE] and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. STERLING. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. SMirH] to the junior Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. PEPPER] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. ERNST. I transfer my general pair with the senior 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. StanLey] to the junior Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. HALE. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. SHieLps] to the senior Senator from Pennsy!- 
vania [Mr. Crow] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. HARRIS. I transfer my pair with the junior Senator 
from New York [Mr. CaLper] to the junior Senator from Rhod« 
Island [Mr. Gerry] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The junior Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. HARRISON] is unavoidably detained from the Chamber. 
He is paired with the junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Evxins]. The Senator from Mississippi desired me to announce 
that if he were present he would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. HARRIS. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Warsow of Georgia] is absent owing to illness. 

Mr. SIMMONS (after having voted in the negative). May 
I inquire if the junior Senator from Minnesota (Mr. Kettoce] 
has voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The junior Senator from Min- 
nesota has not voted. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I transfer my general pair with that Sena- 
tor to the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. CuLserson] and 
allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce that the junior Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. NicHotson] is necessarily absent. If pres- 
ent, he would vote “ yea.” He stands paired on this vote with 
the junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Drar]. 

I also wish to announce that the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Oppre] is necessarily absent. If present, he would vote “ yea.” 
He stands paired on this vote with the junior Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR}. 

I also wish to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Batt] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER]; 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr: Dirt1inGHam] with the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Grass] ; 

The junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Evcr] with the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN]: and - 

The senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHTUYSEN | 
with the Senator from Montana [fMr. WArs4H]. 

The result was announced—yeas 38, nays 12, as follows: 





YEAS—-38. 
Borah Johnson McKinley Spencer 
Bursun Jones, N. Mex. McLean Sterling 
Cameron Jones, Wash. McNary Sutherland 
Capper Kendrick New Townsend 
Curtis Keyes Norbeck Wadsworth 
Ernst Ladd Norris Warren 
Fernald La Follette Phipps Watson, Ind, 
France Lenroot Poindexter Willis 
Gooding Lodge Shortridge 
Hale McCumber Smoot 

NAYS—12. 
Ashurst Heflin Pomerene Trammell 
Caraway Hitchcock Sheppard Underwood 
Harris Overman Simmons Walsh, Mass 

NOT VOTING—46. 

Ball Eikins Myers Robinson 
Brandegec Fletcher Nelson Shields 
Broussard Frelinghuysen Newberry Smith 
Calder Gerry Nicholson Stantield 
Colt Glass Oddie Stanley 
Crow Harreld Owen Swanson 
Culberson Harrison Page Walsh. Mont. 
Cummins Kellogg Pepper Watson, Ga. 
Dial King Pittman Weller 
Dillingham McCormick Ransdel! Williams 
du Pont McKellar Rawson 
Kdge Moses Reed 


So the committee amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment will be 
stated. 

The READING CLERK. The next amendment of the committee 
is in paragraph 730, page 105, line 7, to strike out “50” and in- 
sert “78,” so as to read: 

Wheat flour, semolina, crushed or cracked wheat, and similar wheat 
products not specially provided for, 78 cents per 100 pounds. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I shall not 
ask for a record vote on that item, as the result would undoubt- 
edly be the same as on the last vote. 
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the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask that we now'take up paragraph 735, 
apples: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, 
graph will be stated. 

The Reapine CrerK. On page 106, line 14, before the word 
“ cents,” the committee proposes to strikeout “25” and insert 
“ 30,” so as to read: 


Par.. 735. Apples, green: or ripe, 30 cents per bushel of 50 pounds; 


dried, desiccated, or evaporated, 2 cents per fount: otherwise prepared 


or preserved, and not specially provided for; 2} cents per ponnd. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President,, the. Senate 
committee amendment increases the duty fixed by the, House 
upon apples, from 25. cents. per bushel of 50. pounds: to. 30: cents 
per bushel. of 50 pounds. Under the Underwood, law. the duty 
was 10 cents per bustiel. Under the Payne-Aldrich law the duty 
was 25 cents per bushel.. The duty proposed by the Senate 
Finance Committee is an, increase over the Underwood law of 
200 -per cent and over the Payne-Aldrich law of.20 per cent.. The 
rate named in the emergency tariff law was.30 cents per busliel. 

The production of apples: in 1920. was.over 400,000,000 bushels, 
a commercial crop. of about 100,000,000 bushels. The imports in 


1920 amounted to only 748,576 bushels, and the average imports |, ‘ 


for the years. 1916 to 1919. were- only about. 32,000, bushels,. The 
exports in 1920 amounted to over 3,000,000 bushels, and for the 


first. half of the year 1921 they, amounted: to. over 3,700,000 | 


bushels Under the Underwood law, with the low rate com- 
pared with the rate recommended by the committee more apples 
were. exported. in. the first six. months of 1921 than. were ex- 
ported during, the entire year. 1920. 

Qur. imports, of apples for consumption have never reached 
more than $1,000,000. worth, while our experts. haye been in 
the vicinity, of. $10,000,000. Our exports have invariably 
amounted. to. about. ten times as much as; our imports. 

Both tfie United, States. and.Canada, which is our only com- 
petitor, export heavily of apples. The balance of advantage 
appears to be in favor of the United States because of the 
earlier. seasen and more. faverable conditions of production. 
This increase to 30 cents per bushel, if the tariff duty be- 
comes effective and is reflected. in the increased price to the 
consumers, will amount to $120,000,000. 

Mr. President, I new call attention to the effect of the duty 
fixed in the emergency tariff law upon apples. There were 
more. apples imported into this country during the six months 
following the passage of the emergency tariff law, very many 
more, than. during the corresponding six months of the year 
1920. Just note how impressive the figures are: 

September, 1920, 39,057 bushels imported; September, 1921, 
229,572 bushels; imported. 


October, 1920, 12,363 bushels imported; October, 1921, 771,006: 


bushels imported. 

November; 1920, 14,424 bushels imported; November, 1921, 
341,184. bushels imported. 

December, 1920, 3,582 bushels imported; 
49,125 bushels imported: 

The reason for these large imports during the last six 
months of the year 1921 is that the apple crop of that year 
was short, proving that if our producers do not give to the 
American. people the amount. of product necessary for their 
consumption our people are obliged ta go into the foreign 
markets to buy what they need. Thus with a short apple 
crop our consumers were obliged to import. apples from Canada. 

It seems to me that the right or the: opportunity to import, 
under reasonable tariff duties; products which’ are so neces- 
sary for our people as apples, ought not. to be restricted by 
very high and excessive duties; especially in. years when: we 
have a shert crop, because then the tendency is for the price 
to advance and to reach a high peak. If we can turn to tlie 
foreign markets for products we: need, and by the payment ofia 
reasonable rate of duty get the necessary imports, we will be 
able to keep down. the unusual: and excessive prices: which 
come with: short crops, 

Mr. President, the facts in the case do not justify the imposi- 
tion of! the very high rates which are provided in: this: para- 


December, 1921, 


graph: This is: another effort to: discourage our business: and 


trade relations with Canada. I can not’ see any: benefit what= 
ever’ to be: derived by the American farmer from: the: impesition 
of this very high duty, a duty which evem the House was un- 
willing to levy. 

The PRHSIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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The- PRESIDING OFFICHR. The question is on agreeing to |, 


The amendinent in that para- |’ 


JULY 1, 


,. Mr. MCCUMBER. Mr. President, on page 106; after line 17, 
a a to insert’ the additional paragraph which I send to the 
desk. 

' The PRESIDING OFFICER: The amendment: proposed by 
the Senator from North Dakota will tie stated: 

, The Asststanr Secrerary. After line 17; on page 106, it is 
‘ proposed‘ to-insert tle following as an additional paragraph: 

,. Pan. 735a. Apricots, green, ripe, dried; or in brine, one-half of 1 cent 
‘per pound’; otherwise prepared or preserved, 40’ per cent ad valorem. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from North Dakota on 
behalf of the Committee’ on: Finance. 

The amendment was agreed to: 

Mr. McCUMBER. In connection with the amendment. just 
agreed to relative to apricots'I ask to insert in the Rrcorp the 
table-which I send’to the Secretary’s’ desk. 

There being no objection, the table was ordered to be printed 
_in the Recorp, as follows: 

Production of Apricots; 1919. 

Canned : 3;989,768 cases (48 No. 1 cans) $25,167,772. 
! Dried: 24,192,628 pounds, $6,034,697. 


Domestic cost, 12: cents: per pound: one-half cent rate: equals 4. per 
,cent ad. valorem, 


’ 


Eaports of dried apricots. 

Pounds. 

9; 800; 000 

5, 200, 
20, 900,000 

ll lait a ial > 700, 000 


PE Re natgeece ane enna 

17' 400; 000 

23; T00; 000: 

23, 900, 000 

The PRESIDING OFFICER: The Secretary will’ state the 
next amendment of the committee. 

The next amendment was, on page 106; line 22; before the 
words “per pound,” to: strike out ‘1. cent” and to insert: “1% 
cents,” and in line 24, before the words “‘per cent; to strike 
out “20” and to insert “35,” so as’ to make the paragraph 
read : 

Par. 737. Berries, edible; im their: natural condition or in: brine, 14 
cents: per pound; dried, desiccated,.or evaperated; 24; cents: per: pound; 
otherwise prepared or preserved, and not specially, provided: for, 35. per 
cent ad valorem, . 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, the rate. re- 
ported in the committee amendment .is-an-increase. over the rate 
on. berries provided, in all, previeus laws. The:Undenwood law 
and the Payne-Aldrich law both: provided a rate: of 1) cent 
There was no duty imposed on berries: in the emergency tariff 
law. The Senate committee amendment seeks to raise the rate 
even over the high. rate-in. the Heuse. bill. There: is no, question 
whatever of protection. 

In. 1919. our production: of berries- aggregated. about. 284,000,000: 
quarts, Of this ameunt about 174,000,000. quants, Were straxv- 
berries, 40,000,000 quarts were blackberries, 50,000,000 quarts 
were raspberries, 12;000000. quarts, were. loganbervies,, and 
5,000,000. quarts-were: goosebervies. 

Our. imports have; been very’ insignificennt.. They hawe: aver 
aged. only, abeut 2,000,000: quarts a yeax; valued roughly, at 
about. $200;000. In, 1920 we imported: only 2,327,000 quarts, 
valued at. about. $337,000. 

Our exports have almost invariably been four times. the: value 
of. our imports: The value of our. exports for the last year 
was $953,000—nearly a million dollars. 

This trade is, highly. seetional, and. loeal. because: of the lim- 
ited: keeping. quality of the fruit. The prices of. fruits.and ber- 
ries: vary according, to the volume of. production and: the de- 
mand. in different localities. There can be no question. what- 
ever of proteetion, and there can be: no benefit. to the berry, pro- 
ducer from the levying. of. a. protective duty. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on, agreeing. to 
the. committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed te, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
next: committee: amendment. 

The next amendment was, on page 107, line 1, after the word 
“natural,” to strike out “state” and to insert “state, sul- 
phured.”; in: line 2, before the. werd: “ cents,” to strike out 
“1” andito insert “2,” so as.to read 

Par. 738. Cherries, in their natural, state; sulphured, or in brine, 2. 
cents. per pound, 

Mr, WALSH: of Massachusetts.. Mv. President, in 1919 we 
produced. 3,945,000 bushels of. cherries, valued. at $14,000,000. 
The imports of cherries are chiefly from. Canada: and are com- 
paratively, insignificant.. The rate: of duty proposed. is higher. 
than ever. before imposed. upon cherries,. It is: higher than the 
rate fixed by the Underwood law or even. the Payne-Aldrieh: 
law. The same state of facts prevails here as. in; the: case: of 
berries and apples. There is in my opinion absoluteiy no ques- 


The. Secretary. will state the 
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tion of tariff involved in this item; and the levying of a duty 
can be of no benefit to the producer, but may be a benefit to the 
retailer or wholesaler who will take advantage when he can 
of increased tariff duties to secure increased prices from the 
consumer. That is one of the serious consequences of these 
tariff duties. It will encourage the tendency to increase prices 
on any pretext. . My attention has been called to an article 
in one of the New York newspapers to-day to the effect that 
after our action in increasing the duty upon cream and milk 
yesterday the price of milk increased 1 cent per quart in the 
city of New York. 

The duties levied in this bill will be used as an excuse by 
the middleman to increase his prices, but rarely, if ever, es- 
pecially in such items as apples, berries, and cherries, will the 
duty be reflected in any increased price to the producer or 
farmer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 107, in line 8, after the word “manner,” to strike out 
“20” and to insert “ 40,” so as to read: 


Maraschino cherries and cherries prepared or 
manner, 40 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, 
committee amendment by striking out * 
ing in lieu thereof ‘ 45.” 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr.- President, I do not see 
any reason for increasing the duty upon that type of cherries, 
in view of the strict enforcement of the prohibition laws of the 
land. I will not take up the time of the Senate, however, to 


preserved in any 
I desire to modify the 


* 40,” in line 3, and insert- 


argue very strenuously against the proposal, as the importations | 


are very limited, and the duty will probably not be reflected in 
increased prices. Many of the following paragraphs are basket 
clauses and not important, and I shall not delay the Senate by 
discussing them. 
on foodstuffs—and if effective in increasing prices, 
tribute to the increased cost of living. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment as modified by the committee. 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was. 
page 107, line 8, before the werd “ or,” to insert “ dried,” 
to read: 

Par. 740. Citrons and citroiu peel, crude, dried, or in brine, 
per pound; candied or otherwise prepared or preserved, 
pound. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER. 
line 10, I move to strike 
lieu thereof the numeral “5 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreemg 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from North Dakota 
on behalf of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 107, in line 11, 
word “ or.” to insert “ dried”; 
“ brine,” to insert “2 cents per pound,” so as to read: 

Orange and lemon peel, crude, dried, or in brine, 2 cents per pound. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 107, 
word “cents,” to strike out the figure “2” 
so as to read: 

Candied, or otherwise prepared or preserved, 4 cents per pound. 

Mr. McCUMBER. In behalf of the committee, in line 12. 
desire to modify the amendment by striking out “4” 
tien thereof inserting * 5.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
to the amendment of the committee as modified. 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I desire on behalf of the committee to 
nove to strike ont the words “or dried,” in line 13, on page 
107, and insert in lieu thereof a comma and the words “ dried, 
er in brine.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
the amendment offered by the Senator from North Dakota on 
behalf of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 107, 
words “ per cent,” to strike out “20” and to insert “35,” and in 
line 15, after the word “valorem,” to strike out “; dates, 
1 cent per pound,” so as to make the paragraph read: 


Par. 741. Figs, fresh or dried, 2 cents per pound; prepared or pre- 


“ 


eevyed in any manner, 85 per cent ad valorem. 


will con- 


on 


So as 


2 cenis 
4 cents per 


out the numeral “4° and ‘n: n 


” 


art 
SEL 


before the 


and to insert “* 4,” 


line 14, before the 


They are all amendments to increase the duties | 


On behalf of the committee, on page 107, | 


in the same line, after the word | 


in line 12, before the | 


I } 
and in | 


The question is on agreeing | ‘ 


The question is on agreeing to | 


Mr. McCUMBER. On behalf of the committee I desire, in 
line 14, to move te substitute “40” for “ 35.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee as modified. 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I suggest that 
the items named in paragraphs 741, 741a, 742, 748, 754, 755, and 
758 go over and be taken up on Monday. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Will the Senator please state those para- 
graphs again? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes. I had in mind taking 
up all the citrus fruits together, and the nuts that are produced 
in California—741, 74la, 742, 743—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. Does the Senator want 741 to go over? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will say that that has already been 
agreed to, unless the Senator desires a reconsideration. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I should like to have it re- 

| considered. I should like to make a very brief statement about 
it, because all of these fruits have a common basic condition 
that ought to be considered, I think, in passing upon these 
amendments, 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator desires paragraphs 741 and 

| 741a both to go over? 

| Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 

748, 754, and 758. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Massachu- 
setts asks unanimous consent that the vote of the Senate on the 
items in paragraph 741 be reconsidered, and that paragraphs 

| 741, T41a, 742, 743, 754, and 758 go over until Monday. Is 

there objection? 
Mr. McCUMBER. There is no objection to that. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, 
| ordered, 
Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think a good deal of time 
can be saved by adopting that course, because they can all be 
| discussed at one time by the various Senators who desire to 
; discuss them. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I have no desire to object to 
the request of the Senator. There are, however. two distinct 
matters and two distinct lines of discussion in respect to the 
item: covered by the Senator’s request. The almonds and the 
waluuts are entirely different from the fruits. That, I take it, 
the Senator understands. May I call to the attention of the 

Senator from Massachusetts the amendment which is pending 
| here in relation to paragraph 742 that is presented by the Sen- 
' ator from Ohio [Mr. Writs] and myself? 

Mr. WALSHEL of Massachusetts. I did not understand what 

the Senator said about the pending amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I was ¢caliing to the Senator’s attention an 
| amendment to paragraph 742 that had been presented by the 
' Senator from Ohio [Mr. Wrirts] and myself. It increases 

slightly some of the duties in that paragraph; and doubtless 

the Senator, after reading the amendment, will consent to those 
increases. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have no objection to action 
heing taken on paragraphs 744, 745, 746, and 747. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment of the 
| committee will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. 
pears, green or ripe—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. On page 108, line 4, on behalf of the com- 
| mittee, I move to strike out the words “or ripe,” and to insert 
in lieu thereof a comma and the words “ ripe, or in brine.” 

The ataendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 108, line 5, after the word 

“evaporated, ” to strike out “1 cent” and to insert “2 cents,” 
and in line 7, before the words “ per cent,” to strike out “20” 
and te insert “35,” so as te make the paragraph read: 

rar. 745. Peaches and pears, green, ripe, or in brine, one-half of 1 
| cent per pound: dried, desiccated, or evaporated, 2 cents per pound; 


| otherwise prepared or preserved, and not specially provided for, 35 per 
cent ad valorem. 


Yes; also paragraphs 742, 


it is so 





Paragraph 745. Peaches and 


“ 


Mr. McCUMBER. 
line 7. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee as modified. 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. 
| The next amendment was, on page 108, line 8, after the word 
| “ pineapples,” to insert “224 cents per crate of 1.96 cubic feet; 
in bulk,” ; in line 10, before the word “ prepared,” to strike out 
“‘ pineapples,” and in line 11, before the word “ cents,” to strike 
out “3}” and to insert “2,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

Par. 746. Pineapples, 224 cents per crate of 1.96 cubic feet; in bulk, 


three-fourths of 1 cent each; prepared or preserved in any manner, 2 
cents per pound. 


I ask to substitute “40” for “35” on 
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Mr. McCUMBER. On page 108, lines 10 and 11, I desire to 
modify the committee amendment by striking out “ pineapples, 
prepared or preserved in any manner, 3%,” and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: 

Candied, crystallized, or glazed, 40 per cent ad valorem; otherwise 
prepared or preserved, not specially provided for, 2 cents per pound. 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. 

The AssIsTANT SECRETARY. Paragraph 747—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. On page 108, line 12, I move to strike out 
the words “or ripe” and to insert in lieu thereof a comma and 
the words “ ripe, or in brine.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 108, line 15, before the 
words “per cent,” to strike out “20” and to insert “35,” so as 
to make the paragraph read: . 

Par. 747. Plums, prunes, and prunelles, green, ripe, or in brine, one- 
half of 1 cent per pound; dried, one-half of 1 cent per pound; other- 
wise prepared or preserved, and not specially provided for, 85 per cent 
ad valorem, 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask to substitute “40” for “35” in 
line 15. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I note that 
all of the amendments proposed by the Senator from North 
Dakota are increases in rates. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; they are all increases, practically. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I did not think that the 
products coming in under these paragraphs were of very much 
importance, but evidently the Senator thinks them of sufficient 
importance to increase the rate in every instance. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; we have generally on the reconsid- 
eration been inclined to lower the rates, but upon these fruits 
our inclination has been to raise them somewhat. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The imports of plums, for 
instance, have only amounted to $4,000 a year, and so with all 
of the products named im these last paragraphs. It seemed to 
me it was unnecessary to take the time of the Senate to discuss 
them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is un agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee as modified. 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 108, line 16, after the 
words “ Par. 748,” to strike out “ Pickled fruits and nuts, and 
sauces of all kinds, not specially provided for; comfits, sweet- 
meats, and all,” and to insert “ All”; in line 18, before the word 
“fruit,” to insert “and,” and in the same line, after the word 
“butters,” to strike out “and similar products, 28,” and to in- 
sert “30”, so as to make the paragraph read: 

Par. 748, All jellies, jams, marmalades, and fruit butters, 30 per cent 
ad valorem. 

Mr. McCUMBER., I ask to insert “40” instead of “30” in 
line 19. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, may I ask the 
Senator what is the reason for these large increases? Here is 
an amendment where the Senator proposes to increase the rate 
from 30 to 40 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; Mr. President, it is to take care of 
the extra duties upon the raw material, upon the sugar and 
upon the waste; and as carefully as we could estimate the 
differential added to the necessary amount for adequate pro- 
tection, we gave all of these a 40 per cent ad valorem rate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment as modified. 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 108, at the beginning of 
line 21, before the word “ dried,” to insert “ pickled”; and in 
line 23, after the word “ fruits,” to strike out “20” and to in- 
sert “ prepared or preserved, 35,” so as to read: 

Par. 749. Fruits in their natural state, or in brine, pickled, dried, 
desiccated, evaporated, or otherwise prepared or preserved, and not 
specially provided for, and mixtures of two er more fruits, prepared or 
preserved, 85 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. McCUMBER., I ask to insert “40” in‘lieu of “ 35.” 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I suppose that increase is 
for the same reason, because of the heavy duties levied here 
on sugar and other products used in making these preserved 
fruits? 

Mr. McCUMBER, Mr. President, of course sugar is not 
used in those fruits that are dried or in brine or pickled or 
dried or desiccated or evaporated, but the duties on all are 
placed at exactly the same rate, 40 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The amendment in the bill 
is 35 per cent, and now the Senator moves to increase it to 40 
per cent? 

Mr. McCUMBER, Yes. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. What is the reason for the 
increase? It says “prepared or preserved fruits.” Are not 
preserved fruits made by the use of sugar? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; certainly preserved fruits are. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The amendment on line 23 
says “ prepared or preserved.” I understood the Senator to say 
there was no question of sugar in this item. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee as modified. 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 108, line 24, after the 
word “all,” to insert “ specific,” so as to make the proviso read: 


Provided, That all specific provisions of this title for fruits and 
berries, prepared or preserved, shall include fruits and berries pre- 
served or packed in sugar, or having sugar added thereto, or preserved 
or packed in molasses, spirits, or their own juices. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 109, line 4, after the 
— “kinds,” to strike out “and similar products,” so as to 
read: 

Par. 750. Berries and fruits of all kinds, prepared or preserved in 
any manner, containing 5 per cent or more of aicohol, shall pay in 
addition to the rates provided in this title $5 per proof gallon on the 
alcohol contained therein. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 109, line 13, after the 
word “Tulip,” to strike out “ narcissus, and hyacinth bulbs” 
and to insert “lily, and narcissus bulbs”; in line 14, after the 
word “pips,” to-strike out “$4” and to insert “$2”; im line 
15, after the word “thousand,” to strike out “lily of the valley 
clumps, $10 per thousand,” and to insert “hyacinth bulbs, $4 
per thousand ”; in line 17, before the word “all,” to strike out 
“lily bulbs, $4 per thousand”; in line 18, after the word 
“ stocks,” to insert “clumps”; in line 19, before the words 
“per centum,” to strike out “20” and to insert “30”; and in 
line 20, before the words “ per centum,” to strike out “25” and 
to insert “40,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

Par. 751. Tulip, lily, and narcissus bulbs, and lily of the valier 


pips, 
$2 per thousand; hyacinth bulbs, $4 per thousand; crocus bulbs, $1 
per thousand ; all other bulbs and roots, rootstocks, clumps. corms, 


tubers, and herbaceous perennials, imported for horticultural purposes 
,» 40 per cent 


30 per cent ad valorem; cut flowers, fresh or pre 
ad valorem. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 109, line 28, after,the word 
* other,” to strike out “roses” and to insert “rose stock, all 
the foregoing not more than 3 years old”; in line 24, after 
the word “thousand,” to strike out “plants” and to insert 
“rose plants, budded, grafted, or grown on their own roots, 4 
cents each”; on page 110, line 1, after the word “ grafted,” to 
insert “or budded”; and in line 3, after the word “ vines,” 
to strike out “including greenhouse plants, 20,” and to insert 
“and all nursery or greenhouse stock, not specially provided 
for, 30,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

Par. 752. Seedlings and cuttings of Manetti, multiflora, brier, rugosa, 
and other rose stock, all the foregoing not more than 8 years old, 
$2 per thousand; rose plants, budded, grafted, or grown on their own 
roots, 4 cents each; cuttings, seedlings, and grafted or budded plants 
of other deciduous or evergreen ornamental trees, shrubs, or vines, 
and all nursery or greenhouse stock not specially provided for, 30 per 
cent ad valerem. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 110, line 6, after the word 
“of,” to strike out “plants for”; in line 7, before the word 
“other,” to strike out “or” and to insert “and”; in line 8, 
after the word “thousand,” to strike out “plants”; in line 
10, after the word “fruit,” to strike out “vines” and insert 
“vines, plants”; and in the same line, before the words “ per 
centum,” to strike out “20” and insert “30,” so as to make the 
paragraph read: 

Par. 753. Seedlings, layers, and cuttin of apple, cherry, pear, 

lum, quince, and other fruit stocks, $2 per thousand ; grafted or budded 
Fruit trees, cuttings and seedlings of grapes, currants, gooseberries, or 
other fruit vines, plants, or bushes, 30 per cent ad valorem. ° 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Assistant SecreTaRY. Paragraph 754 goes over. 

The next amendment was, on page 110, after line 15, to strike 
out “ chestnuts, including marrons, in their natural state, dried, 
or baked, one-half of 1 cent per pound; prepared or preserved, 
and not specially provided for, 15 cents per pound,” so as to 
make the paragraph read: 

Par. 755. Cream or Brazil nuts, 1 cent per pound; filberts, not 
shelled, 24 cents per pound; shelled, 5 cents per pound; pignolia nuts, 
1 eent per pound ; pistache nuts, 1 cent per pound, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER. In paragraph 756, page 110, line 20, I 
move to strike out the words “ coconuts, one-half of 1 cent each; 
coconut,” and to insert in lieu thereof “ Coconut.” 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That amendment will ‘have 
the effect of putting coconuts on the free list? 

Mr. McCUMBER. The purpose is to place the ceconuts them- 
selves upon the free list, and this paragraph will take care of co- 
conut meat, shredded and desiceated, or similarly prepared, at 
4 cents per pound. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I do not see either one of 
the Senators from Florida, and as that is the only State in 
which cocenuts grow, I suppose they do not object. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 110, line 21, before the 
word “cents,” to strike out “43” and to insert “4,” so as to 
make the paragraph read: 

Par. 756. Coconut meat, shredded and desiccated, or similarly pre- 
paved, 4 cents per pound, 

Mr. McCUMBER. On line 21 I move to strike out “4” and 
insert “ 2,” 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is a commendable 
change in the rate. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 110, line 23, after the 
word “shelled,” to strike out “3 cents” and insert “ three- 
fourths of 1 cent,” and in line 24, before the word “cents,” to 
strike out the figure “4” and insert “1},” so as to make the 
paragraph read: 

Dar. 757. Peanuts, not shelled, three-fourths of 1 cent per pound; 
shelled, 14 cents per pound. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That should go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, paragraph 
757 wilk go ever. Paragraph 758 has been passed over. 

The next amendment was in paragraph 759, page 111, line 5, 
after the werd “per,” to strike out “pound” and to insert 
“pound; pickled, or otherwise prepared or preserved, and not 
Specially provided for, 35 per cent ad valorem”, so as to read: 

Edible nuts, shelled or unshelled, not specially provided for, 1 cent 
per pound; piekled, or otherwise prepared or preserved, and not 
specially provided for, 35 per cent ad valorem, 

Mr’ SHORTRIDGE. That should go over, should it not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from California 
asks unanimous consent that paragraph 759 go over. Is there 
objection ? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is satisfactory. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair hears no objection, 
and the paragraph will be passed over. 

The next amendment was, on page 111, line 11, before the 
word “ cents,” to strike out “25” and to insert “40”; and in 
line 14, after the word “per,” to strike out “pound” and to 
insert “pound; soya beans, four-tenths of 1 cent per pound; 
cotton seed, one-third of 1 eent per pound”, so as to read: 

Par. 760. Oil-bearing seeds and materials: Castor beans. one-half 
of 1 cent per pound ; flaxseed, 40 cents per bushel of 56 pounds; poppy 
seed, 32 cents per 100 pounds; sunflower seed, 2 cents per pound; 
apricot and peach kernels, 8 cents per pound; soya beans, four-tenths 
of 1 cent per pound; cotton seed, one-third of 1 cent per pound. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I ask that that go over. 

Mr. McC UMBDR. I understand the Senator from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] desires to have it ge over until he 
returns. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think that paragraph is 
to be discussed with some paragraphs in the chemical schedule 
which were passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
760 will go over. 

The next amendment of the committée was, in paragraph 
761, page 111, Hine 18, to strike out “2” and insert “4”; 
in line 19, to strike out “3” and insert “4”; in line 20, to 
strike out “3” and insert “4”; in line 22, to strike out “ one- 
half of”; in line 25, to strike out “ pound” and insert “ pownd: 
Provided, That no allowance shall be made for dirt or other 
impurities in seed provided for in this paragraph,” so as to 
read: 

Par. 761. Grass seeds: Alfalfa, 4 cents per pound; alsike clover, 
4 cents per pound; crimson clover, 1 cent per pound; red clover, 
4 cents per pound; white clover, 3 cents per und; clover, not spe- 
cially provided for, 2 cents per pound; millet, 1 cent per pound; timo- 
thy, 2 cents per pound; hairy vetch, 2 cents per pound; spring vetch, 
1 cent per pound; all other grass seeds not specially provided for, 
2 cents per pound: Provided, That no allowance shail be made for 
dirt or other impurities in seed provided for in this paragraph. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. May I ask the Senator from 
North Dakota why the increases in this paragraph over the 
House rates have been made as to grass seed? The increase 
over the House rate in the case of alfalfa is 100 per cent. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The only reason I can give for it is that 
the committee believe that there should be a higher degree of 


Without objection, paragraph 


protection given upon these seeds, which are the products of 
our farms. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Were these increases made 
at the suggestion of the agricultural tariff bloc? 

Mr. MeCUMBER. The Senator is a good gnesser. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I should think they would 
result in placing an increased burden, if effective, upon most 
of the farmers, because I had assumed that a very small pro- 
portion of farmers raise seeds for commercial purposes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. _I suppose it is assumed that if a farmer 
does not raise his seed it is because it pays him to get it 
somewhere else, and the conclusion was that the farmers ought 
to get enough for it so that they conld all raise their own 
seeds. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. You are trying to make the 
farmer who has to get it somewhere else pay a little more 


for it. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. At the request of the senior Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. TowNsEnpD] I ask that paragraph 762 be passed 
over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to passing 
over paragraph 762? ‘The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 

The next amendment was, on page 112, line 18, after the 
word “ Beans,” to insert “not specially provided for”; in line 
19, after the word “ dried,” to strike out “1?” and to insert 
“2”: and in line 20, after the word “manner,” to strike 


out “2” and to insert “23,” so as to make the paragraph read: 


Par. 763. Beans, not specially provided for, green er unripe, one- 
half of 1 cent per pound; dried, 2 cents per pound; in brine, prepared 
or preserved in any manner, 2} cents per pound. 


I ask that that may go 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Massachu- 
setts asks that paragraph 768 may go over. Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none, and the paragraph will be passed ever. 

The next amendment was, on page 112, line 24, after the 
words “ Par. 765,” to strike out “Chickpeas or garbanzos, 1 
cent per pound ; cowpeas, one-half of 1-cemt per pound; lentils, 
2 cents,” and to insert “ Lentils, one-half of 1 cent,” and on 
page 113, line 1, befere the word “one-half,” to strike out 
“lupins” and to insert “ lupines,” so as to make the paragraph 
rend: 

Par. 765. Lentils, one-half of 1 cent per*pound; lupines, one-half of 
1 cent per pound. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I ask that paragraph 766 be 
passed over for the present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the para- 
graph will be passed over. 

The next amendment was, on page 113, line 7, after the word 
“ dried,” to strike out “75 cents per 100 pounds” and to insert 
“1 cent per pound ”; in line 8, after the word “ split,” to strike 
out “1 cent” and to insert “14 cents,” so as to make the para- 
graph read: 

Par, 767. Peas, green or dried, 1 cent per pound; peas, split, 1} 
cents per pound; peas, prepared or preserved in any manner, 2 cents 
per pound. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The first part of that para- 
graph seems to be a very sweeping change. Will the Senator 
from North Dakota explain- why the committee recommends 
the increase to a cent a pound from three-quarters of a cent 
per pound? 

Mr. MecCUMBER. There was great pressure brought to 
bear upon the committe by what is known as the agricultural 
blee to increase the duty upon peas, green or dried, from three- 
fourths of a cent per pound to 1 cent per pound, and the com- 
mittee, after hearing those Senators, concluded that their plea 
was well founded, and consented to raise the duty one-quarter 
of a cent per pound. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I suppose the same expla- 
nation accounts for the changes in the following paragraphs 
on onions, potatoes, tomatoes, and so forth, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 113, line 11, after the 
word “onions,” to strike out “75 cents per 100 pounds” and to 
insert “1 cent per pound,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

Par. 768. Onions, 1 cent per pound; garlic, 2 cents per pound, 

The amendment was agreed to, 
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The next amendment was, on page 113, line 13, before the 
word “cents,” to strike out the figures “42” and to insert 
“58; at the beginning of line 15, before the word “ cents,” 
where it occurs the first time, to strike out “34” and to insert 
“23” and in the same line before the word “cents,” where 
it occurs the second time, to strike out “14” and to insert “3,” 
so as to make the paragraph read: 

Par. 769. White or Irish potatoes, 58 cents per 100 pounds; dried, 
dehydrated, or desiccated potatoes, bg cents per pound; potato flour, 
3 cents per pound, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 113, line 17, before the 
words “ per cent,” to strike out the figures “28” and to insert 
“45.” and in line 18, after the word “ manner,” to strike out 
“10” and insert “15,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

Par. 770. Tomatoes in their natural state, 1 cent per pound; to- 
mato paste, 45 per cent ad valorem; all other, prepared or preserved 
in any manner, 15 per cent ad valorem. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 113, line 22, to increase 
the rate of duty on vegetables in their natural state, not 
specially provided for, from 20 to 30 per cent ad valorem. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 114, line 4, after the word 
“for,” to insert “sauces of all kinds, not specially provided 
for”; and in line 10, before the words “per cent,” to strike 
out the figures “25” and to insert “35,” so as to make the 
paragraph read: 

Par. 773. Vegetables, if cut, sliced, or otherwise reduced in size, or 
if parched or roasted, or if pickled, or packed in salt, brine, oil, or 
prepared or preserved in any other way and not specially provided for; 
sauces of all kinds, not specially provided for; soya beans, prepared or 
preserved in any manner; bean stick, miso, bean cake, and similar 
ate quan not specially provided for; soups, pastes, balls, puddings, 
ash, and all similar forms, composed of vegetables, or of vegetables 
and meat or fish,-or both, not specially provided for, 35 per cent ad 
valorem. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 14, to strike out in para- 
graph 774, line 11, the following words: “Par. 774. Broom 
corn, $2 per ton.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I ask that that amendment may go over. 
The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Harretp] and myself desire 
to he heard before the committee on it Monday morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 
the chair). Is there objection to the request of the Senator 
from Kansas? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I move that the vote by 
which the amendment, on line 8, page 113, changing 1 cent a 
pound to 1} cents a pound on split peas was agreed to be 
reconsidered, and then I shall ask that the paragraph may go 
over. I would like to have an opportunity to present the 
matter to the committee in view of the fact that I have cer- 
tain representations that the differential there of a quarter of 
a cent a pound is not sufficient to cover the difference in the 
cost of manufacture of split peas from peas. As a consequence 
of the proposed rate it is feared that the business of splitting 
peas will be driven into foreign countries. I would like to 
have an opportunity to present the objections to the com- 
mittee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Washington that the amendment, 
on line 8, page 113, striking out “1 cent” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “ 1} cents,” be reconsidered? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I was going to suggest to 
the Senator from Washington that all the amendments in that 
paragraph ought to be reconsidered, because they all relate to 
each other. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I have no objection at all. 
ticular item was the only one I was concerned in. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. If that is changed, the others 
ought to be changed. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Let the whole paragraph go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the sug- 
gestion of the Senator from Massachusetts that the vote by 
which all the amendments in that paragraph were agreed to be 
reconsidered? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Now I ask that the paragraph go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the para- 
graph will be passed over. Paragraph 774 will also go over. 

The next amendment was, on page 114, line 17, after the word 
“ prepared,” to strike out “174 per cent ad valorem, but not less 
than 2 cents per pound,” and to insert “ valued at 20 cents per 
pound or less, 1 cent per pound; valued at more than 20 cents 
per pound, 2 cents per pound”; and in line 20, after the word 
“butter,” to strike out “34 cents per pound” and to insert “30 
per cent ad valorem,” so as to make the paragraph read: 


That par- 


Par. 776. Chocolate and cocoa, sweetened or unsweetened, powdered, 
or otherwise apenere®. valued at 20 cents per pound or less, 1 cent per 
pound; valued at more than 20 cents per pound, 2 cents per pound; 
cacao butter, 30 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I ask that that may go over. 

Mr. STERLING, I ask unanimous consent that paragraph 776 
may go over, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 777, page 114, line 23, 
to increase the rate of duty on ginger root, candied, or otherwise 
prepared or preserved, from “15” to “20” per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. KING. I move to strike out “20” and insert “10.” 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 778, page 114, line 24, 
after the word “ hay,” to strike out “$4” and insert “ $3,” and 
in the same line, after the word “ straw,” to strike out “$1” 
and insert “ $1.50,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

Par. 778. Hay, $3 per ton; straw, $1.50 per ton. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I ask that that paragraph 
may go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have no objection to that course. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The paragraph will be passed 
over. 

Mr. POMERENB. Mr. President, a‘few moments ago a re- 
quest was made that the paragraph relative to the duty on 
nuts should go over until Monday. It did not occur to me at 
the moment that I shall be obliged to be away on Monday and 
can not, therefore, be present. I would like to have that para- 
graph go over until the day after the Fourth. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Ohio asks 
unanimous consent that the paragraph relating to nuts shall 
go over until Wednesday instead of Monday. 

Mr. LODGE. ‘The fish schedule went over until Wednesday. 

Mr. JOHNSON. No; it went over until Monday. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. A similar request has, been 
made of me by Senators who desire to discuss the nut item 
and who can not be here on Monday. I think it is ‘a very good 
suggestion that the Senator from Ohio has made. 

Mr. POMERENE. I make the suggestion in no captious way 
at all. I have had a number of telegrams and communications 
from confectioners and others in Ohio who apparently are very 
much interested in the subject, and I feel that I would be a little 
derelict in my duty if I did not present their views. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that 
the Senator from Ohio would like to have the item go over until 
Wednesday. 

Mr. WILLIS. What is the request of my colleague? 

Mr. POMERENE. My request is that the paragraph relating 
to the duty on nuts should go over until the 5th. 

Mr. LENROOT. What was the request? We could not 
hear it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Ohio re- 
quests that the paragraph relating to the duty on nuts shall go 
over until Wednesday. 

Mr. WILLIS. Unfortunately for me, I shall be away on 
Wednesday, and I should like to be present when the paragraph 
is considered. 

Mr. POMERENE. I am willing, so far as I am concerned, to 
accommodate my wish to that of my colleague. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I, of course, want to accom- 
modate the Senators from Ohio in whatever request they make, 
as I would accommodate any other Senator. I have been wait- 
ing all day in the hope that we would get up these particular 
items to-day and be able to dispose of them. I am ready to go 
on now and dispose of the proposition, so far as I am concerned, 
It was only at the request of the junior Senator from Massachu- 
setts that the matter was put over until Monday. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am ready to go on also, 
but it is a matter that will provoke a good deal of debate, and 
there may be some Senators who are not here who want to 
participate in the debate. That was the reason for my request. 
I am prepared to go on and discuss every item in the schedule. 
I have some information on every item. I am trying to elim- 
inate to-day all that seems to be inconsequential, and all the 
basket clauses, and those which could be said to be unimpor- 
tant, and have those which are of importance considered on 
Monday and Wednesday. In my opinion the debate on this 
schedule ought to end after two more days. 

Mr. McCUMBER. As all the Sentors who are interested in 
the schedue are here now, and some will be gone Monday and 
others Wednesday, it seems to me that a better plan would be 
to go ahead and dispose of it to-day if we can. 


Is there objection? The Chair 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I just said that there are 
some Senators who are not here who asked me to have the mat- 
ter go over. One of the reasons why I have permitted a great 
many of the paragraphs to pass without debate is because the 
chairman of the committee and others were kind enough to 
let those items go over. I could have consumed on any one 
paragraph half an hour or an hour, but I chose to eliminate 
to-day a part of those paragraphs which are not of importance. 
I want-to save time. I have been trying to hurry the progress 
of the bill, and particularly this schedule, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, may I make a suggestion to 
the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Certainly. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Why not adopt the suggestion of the Sena- 
tors on the other side and let those who are ready to discuss 
this paragraph go on with the discussion, with the under- 
standing that there will be no vote this afternoon, so as to give 
those on this side of the Chamber not now present, who may 
desire to speak, an opportunity to be heard? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I will say to the Senator that 
I have an implied understanding that we would recess at + 
o'clock, so I have allowed a lot of these paragraphs which are 
not consequential to pass without debate. I have had it in 
mind that as soon as we got through with these paragraphs 
that were not of importance the Senator from North Dakota 
would probably move a recess and we could all get away early 
on this hot day. I thimk we have covered in the last hour, 
through my indulgence, more amendments than have been cov- 
ered before in a week’s time. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I appreciate that. 
the nut item on Monday. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Mr. President 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I ask unanimous consent to tem- 
porarily lay aside the tariff bill for the purpose of asking to 
have handed down the message from the House relating to the 
interchangeable mileage ticket bill, with a view of moving to 
concur in the House amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Indiana 
asks unanimous consent to temporarily lay aside the unfinished 
business. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT. 

Mr. CAMBRON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp, in 8-point type, the President’s 
address to the representatives of the coal operators and miners 
at the White House to-day. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp in 8-point type, as follows: 

ADDRESS OF THR PRESIDENT TO REPRESENTATIVES OF THE COAL OPERATORS 
AND MINERS, JULY 1, 1922. 

Gentlemen of the coal industry, I asked you to meet me 
here this morning, with the thought that in bringing you to- 
gether I might be serving both the mine workers and mine 
operators of the United States, and at the same time serve the 
great American public, to which both you and I are obligated. 
I hold no specific authority under which to admonish you, but I 
do have the right to invite your immediate attention to a situa- 
tion which deeply concerns the country, the solution of which 
you collectively owe to the American people, 

You who are here to-day represent a large sponsorship for 
America’s supply of fuel. In that sponsorship you have an in- 
dissoluble relationship to the commonweal of America. Coal is 
indispensable to our life as a people, and since this country has 
afforded you the opportunity of development on your part, both 
as workers and operators, you have created in turn an obliga- 
tion to serve. Conflicting views as to your policies and your 
obligations to one another in no wise modify your obligations 
to that public which made possible your industrial existence. 

Because of expiring agreements relating to wage scales and 
working conditions a large percentage of the mining activities 
of the country have been suspended three months to a day. It is 
not for me to touch upon the merits of your opposing positions. 
T have not called you as a partisan of the mine worker or the 
employer. I do net mean even to discuss a single phase of con- 
troverted questions, The main point is to bring you together, 
and in that contact of men to men, mindfal of the necessity of 
righteousness in any useful and abiding relationship, to have 
you frankly and fairly consider your problems in their relation 
to the welfare of our common country. 

It is pretty generally recognized that there are fundamental 
difficulties in t-day coal production, the solution of which 
is not to be found in an hour or a day of most friendly and 
earnest conference. The excess development of a producing 
capacity, in both tonnage available and miners to work it, has 
presented one situation demanding solution, or there will be 
inevitable loss of property interests and a train of unprofitable 


I hope we can take up 


employment. The war upheaval and all attending inflations 
and excess productions have left an inevitable and unavoidable 
liquidation, The intermittence in employment has made it 
impossible for mine workers, who are only employed partial 
time, to pursue their trade at wage rates adjusted to other 
employments. No industry is soundly based, no American ac- 
tivity can be held secure, where employment is compensated 
on a base of half-time of two-thirds of the normal, natural 
work period of an American wage earner. 

There has been instability of production, attended by a 
failure of delivery capacity, which had reflex in speculative 
prices and panicky conditions, which encouraged profiteering 
and menaced our industries and hampered our varied public 
services, . 

Labor has the right, capital has the right, and, above all 
else, the American public has the right to be freed from these 
recurring anxieties, no matter what the causes are. That 
freedom must be established. 

The Government has no desire to intrude itself into the field 
of your activities. It does feel an obligation to see that the 
common American interest shall not be menaced by a pro- 
tracted lack of fuel. It prefers that the two great and asso- 
ciated interests—mine workers and employers—should settle 
this matter in a frank recognition of the mutuality of your 
interests, If you can not do that, then the larger public in- 
terest must be asserted in the name of the people, where the 
common good is the first and highest concern. 

I have said that the fundamental problems probably can not 
be solved in a hurried conference. But this conference might 
well devise the agency for effecting a solution, This is the 
purpose of calling you together, the beginning of solution. 
Meanwhile operations ought to be resumed. With diminishing 
fuel supplies, with menacing shortages as we turn to winter’s 
approach, with unemployment visiting its hardship upon idle 
mine workers, and with vast ownership without return on in- 
vestment, it would seem to be the simplest common sense to 
find acceptable ground on which to resume activities, with 
commitment to accept the righteous adjustments which may 
well be expedited in common consent. 

This is no time for the militant note of the radical, who would 
prefer to destroy our social system; no time for the extremist, 


who thinks the period opportune to break down organized labor. 
The Government has no ear for either of them, but would gladly 
lend its cooperation in curbing the extremes of both. More, the 
Government gladly tenders you its good offices in striving for 


righteous solution. It has no desiré to participate in a merely 
temporary makeshift. For the good of all the people the Govern- 
ment craves a way to permanent stability, tranquillity, and ample 
periods of employment at just wages, righteous freedom for 
workers and righteous freedom for management, and a secure 
freedom from recurring menaces of suspended activities. It is not 
@ question as to what influences dominate, who wins, who yields 
most in settlement. There is an indisputable justice in all rela- 
tionships about which public opinion never fails to be right, and 
I invite you to prescribe that relationship for your mutual good 
and the country’s common good. 

You are admonished to arrive at such understanding with 
measurable promptness, among yourselves. If the adjustment 
can not be reached by you alone, Government aid will be avail- 
able at your joint call. We wish you who best know the way to 
solution to reach it among yourselves, in a manner to command 
the sanction of American public opinion. Failing in that, the 
servants of the American people will be called to the task in 
the name of American safety, and for the greatest good of all 
the people. 

Suitable accommodations for your conference await your 
arrival. By agreement I am able to announcesa temporary 
organization with A. M. Ogle to preside and William Green to 
be your secretary. I have asked Secretaries Fall, Hoover, and 
Davis to be your escorts, and to be of evéry assistance possible, 
as official hosts to such a company. ; 

Let me remind you that toleration, fairness, the spirit of give 
aud take, and finally a sense of the larger obligations to the pub- 
lic are essential to successful conference. 

And I commend to you executive sessions, and assume full 
responsibility for-such a recommendation, even as I assume the 
safeguarding of the public interest in asking you to come to- 
gether. Differences are more often magnified than composed in 
their parading, and the call of the hour is adjusted differences, 
with due concern for the public welfare. 

I thank you all alike for your response to my invitation, and I 
express the hope that ia the realization of your responsibilities, 
and in an appraisal ef your obligations, in the face-to-face, man- 
to-man, and citizen-to-cifizen contact you will find a way to a just 
concord which the American public may gladly acclaim. 
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INTERCHANGEABLE MILEAGE TICKETS. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the 
amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
848) to amend section 22 of the act entitled “An act to regulate 
commerce,” approved February 4, 1887, as amended, which 
were, on page 1, line 8, to strike out all after “22” down to 
and including “1887” in line 4, and insert “of the interstate 
commerce act”; on page 1, line 4, to strike out “hereby”; on 
page 1, line 7, to strike out “as follows, to wit” and insert 
“to read as follows”; on page 1, line 11, to strike out “ joint”; 
on page 1, line 11, after “ mileage,” to insert “or scrip coupon ” ; 
on page 1, line 11, to strike out “a”; on page 1, line 12, to 
strike out “rate per mile” and insert “rates”; on page 1, line 
12, to strike out “ interstate”; on page 1, line 13, to strike out 
“any and all other” and insert “all”; on page 1, line 14, 
after “act,” to insert “The commission may in its discretion 
exempt from the provisions of this amendatory act either in 
whole or in part any carrier where the particular circum- 
stances shown to the commission shall justify such exemption 
to be made”; on page 1, line 15, to strike out all after “ is- 
sued’ down to and including “ miles” in line 1, page 2, and to 
insert “in such denominations as the commission may pre- 
scribe”; on page 2, line 15, after “for” to insert “sale or”; 
and to amend the title so as to read “An act to amend section 
22 of the interstate commerce act, as amended.” 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. May I ask the Senator from 
North Dakota if he intends to proceed any further to-day with 
the tariff bill? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think not. I think if we get through 
with the matter which the Senator from Indiana has in hand 
it will be time to have a short executive session, and then we 
shall recess until Monday. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. 
the House amendments. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, I ask the Senator to explain what the 
amendments do. I tried to follow the reading of the amend- 
ments at the desk, but could not do so. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Has the Senator a copy of the 
bill? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes; I have one; but I could not follow 
fast enough the reading at the desk to understand the amend- 
ments. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. If the Senator will follow me, I 
will go very slowly in order that he may understand them. 

The first amendment is, on page 1, line 3, to strike out all 
after “22” down to and including “ 1887,” in line 4, and to 
insert “of the interstate commerce act.” 

The next amendment is, on page el, line 4, to strike out 
‘‘hereby,” so it will read “is amended” instead of “is hereby 
amended.” : 

The next amendment is, on page 1, line 7, to strike out “as 
follows, to wit,” and to insert “to read as follows.” Does the 
Senator follow me? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Page 1, line 11, strike out “ joint,” 
so it will read “interchangeable mileage ticket” instead of 
“joint interchangeable mileage ticket.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Let me ask the Senator about that. 
Does that affect the situation at all? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I understand it does not. That 
was the contention on the House side, that it did not change the 
situation. 

The next amendment is, on page 1, line 11, after “ mileage,” 
to insert “or strip coupons,” so the railroads can issue either 
mileage or strip coupons. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That is, coupon books which they can 
tear out? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. 
the letter “a.” 

Page 1, line 12, strike out “ rate per mile” and insert “ rates.” 

Page 1, line 12, strike out “ interstate.” 

Page 1, line 13, strike out “any and all other” and insert 
“all.” 

Page 1, line 14, after the word “ act”—I call the Senator’s 
attention to this—— 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. This is on page 1? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Page 1, line 14, after the word 
“act,” insert: 

The commission may in its discretion exempt from the provisions of 
this amendatory act either in whole or in part any carrier where the 
particular circumstances shown to the commission shall justify such 
exemption to be made. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will ask the Senator what that 
means? What is the purpose of that provision? 


I move that the Senate concur in 


Yes. Page 1, line 11, strike out 
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Mr. WATSON of Indiana. My understanding is that it sim- 
ply lodges a larger discretion in the hands of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. If a western railroad in Arizona or 
New Mexico, for instance, can not possibly get living rates out 
of any particular reyenue that might be given elsewhere, then 
the commission shall take that into consideration in fixing the 
rates. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. As I understand it, the bill as it now 
reads does not prescribe a particular rate? ; 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. It does not. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Except just and fair rates? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. That is true. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If that is true, why should a railroad 
company be exempt from complying with the terms of the act 
if the commission is to fix just and reasonable rates? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana, I do not know, I will say to 
the Senator. I can not understand why that amendment was 
inserted. I do not think it makes any difference one way or 
the other, because if we lodge this discretionary power in the 
hands of the commission, I imagine the commission will have 
the right to exempt any particular road anyway. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, I think without that language the com- 
mission would have the power, of course, to adopt what the 
commission determined was a just and reasonable rate, but it 
would have to issue mileage tickets to all railroads. Of course, 
I am rather inclined to think that with this provision in it 
would give the commission power, if it saw fit to do so, to de- 
stroy the force of the act. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Would not that all depend on the 
rate which the commission might fix? Suppose the commission 
fixed the rate of 24 or 3 cents a mile and it was found by some 
of the western roads that they could not live on the revenue 
derived from that rate. Then if this is to become the law at 
all, should not those roads be exempt and should not the commis- 
sion have the right to exempt such roads? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have doubts about that, not that I 
intend to stop the legislation. I think the railroad rates are 
toe high for men who have to make a business of traveling. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I agree with the Senator about 
that. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think there should be some oppor- 
tunity given to the commission to issue railroad tickets for men 
who are continually engaged in the business of traveling, under 
which they can move more reasonably. I would not take the 
responsibility of holding up or stopping the legislation because 
of the amendment, I regret that it is put in here, because I 
think it might give power to destroy the whole purpose of the 
act. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I will say to the Senator that I 
read the debate in the House on the question, and there was 
not very much light thrown on this amendment. When I came 
to study it myself with great care I was not just certain about 
what the effect might be. It would give very great discretionary 
power, of course, to the commission; but, after all, we are giv- 
ing the commission that power anyway, and it is a grave qués- 
tion with me, if there are certain railroads so situated that 
they could not make living revenues out of the general rates 
prescribed, whether the commission ought not to have the right 
to exempt such roads from any universal operation of the rule. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I can not say that I agree that the 
amendment is a wise one, but still I am not going to object to 
the bill on that account. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. The next amendment, I will say 
to the Senator from Alabama, is, on page 1, line 15, to strike 
out all after the word “issued,” down to and including the 
word “ miles,” in line 1, page 2, and to insert “in such denomi- 
nations as the commission may prescribe.” I would not have 
said “ denominations” if I had been writing it, but I think the 
meaning is clear, it meaning such number of miles. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. In other words, as we get the legisla- 
tion as it comes back from the House, we have withdrawn the 
mandatory provisions that were in the Senate bill, requiring 
all railroads to observe it, and we are giving discretion to the 
commission, and we have also given discretion to the commis- 
sion to determine the size of the mileage books, and they can 
require a man, if he buys any mileage at all, to buy 10,000 
miles? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It may work out all right, and I have 
eonfidence in the Interstate Commerce Commission, but it is 
certainly very radically changing the purpose of the bill as it 
passed the Senate, which was mandatory as to the two im- 
portant matters I have indicated. Now it is left entirely with 
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the commission, which may absolutely negative the former 
action of the Senate. 

Mr, POMERENE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Will the Senator kindly wait 
until I finish stating the amendments of the other House to 
the bill? 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. On page 2, line 15, after the word 
“ for,” it is proposed to insert the words “ sale or.” 

Then it is proposed to amend the title so as to read, “An 
act to amend section 22 of the interstate commerce act, as 
amended.” That is all there is to it. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, under ordinary circum- 
stances I should have insisted that this bill be referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. I think that would be in 
conformity with the rules of the Senate, and I think it would 
be in conformity with what would be the better practice. I 
am not, however, going to insist on that course being now 
pursued. 

This proposed legislation when it was first presented to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission provided that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission should require railroads to issue mileage 
books at a uniform rate, as I now recall, of 24 cents per mile. 
If I am wrong about the rate, some member of the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce will correct me, 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. The proposed rate was 24 cents 
a inile, as stated. by the Senator. 

Mr. POMERENE. That meant, if the bill had become a law 
in that shape, that the Interstate Commerce Commission should 
require. the railroads to issue mileage books at 24 cents per 
mile, notwithstanding the fact that, for instance, in some of the 
intermountain regions the rate is usually 4 or 5 cents per mile. 
Anyone who is familiar with the construction and operation of 
thie railroads in those sections knows that it would be physically 
impossible for the roads to maintain themselves at such a 
rate as 24 cents per mile. That was one of the serious objec- 
tions to the legislation. 

Another objection to the bill as it then was was this: It would 
have required the railroads to accept these coupons or tickets 
not only in interstate passenger traffic but in intrastate pas- 
senger traffic as well, and, as it was then drawn, on ail roads. 
After a very careful examination of the subject and very seri- 
ous discussion, particularly by the lawyers of the committee, 
we felt that the legislation should be limited to interstate pas- 
senger traffic, the words “ interstate traffic’ to be defined as 
the courts have heretofore defined them. 

Of course, all recognize that under the decisions of the courts 
there may be and is such a relation between intrastate traffic 
and interstate traffic that they are interdependent upon each 
other when it comes to the determination of what shall be 
proper rates and rates which are not confiscatory. For that 
reason we inserted the word “interstate” before the words 
“passenger carriage,” so as to make the legislation apply to 
interstate traffic. It developed at that time—at least, accord- 
ing to the estimate of one gentleman who was here advocating 
this measure—that about 60 per cent of the passenger traffic 
was intrastate and about 40 per cent was interstate. The 
Senate of the United States passed this bill limiting its pro- 
visions to interstate traffic because those who were familiar 
with the subject felt that the Senate ought to pass a bill which 
was constitutional in the judgment of the Senate. The bill as 
it was messaged to the House of Representatives read: 

A just and reasonable rate per mile good for interstate passenger 
carriage upon the passenger trains— 

And so forth. The House of Representatives struck out the 
word “ interstate.” 

What construction would ordinarily be given by anyone who 
was investigating the history of this legislation to that action 
on the part of the House? The very fact that the House struck 
out the word “interstate” would indicate that that body did 
not want to limit the use of these mileage tickets to interstate 
traffic, but desired to have those books usable on both kinds 
of traffic, intrastate as well as interstate. If those who ap- 
peared before the members of the committee and discussed this 
question are right in their belief that 60 per cent of the pas- 
senger traffic is intrastate, it is going to raise a question of 
very great importance both to the railroads and to the passen- 
gers. It may be that if I go from Columbus, Ohio, to Dayton, 
Ohio, some will say that that is interstate travel. I do not 
believe it is; I think it is intrastate travel. It may be that if 
some one wanted to go from Milwaukee, Wis., to Madison, Wis., 
that in some quarters it would be regarded as interstate travel; 
I do not so regard it. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President—— 
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Mr. POMERENE. Just a moment. I believe it to be intra- 
state travel, The effect, in my judgment, of this bill is going to 
be that the traveling public will be led to believe that mileage 
books made interchangeable shall apply to intrastate traffic as 
well as interstate traffic. I do not believe that can be done. 

It may be that the Interstate Commerce Commission will ac- 
cept this bill and issue an order making it applicable to intra- 
state business as well as to interstate business; it may be that 
the railroads will accept such an order; but I do not believe 
they will, or at least some of them will not. 

That is the situation, and it seems to me that it would have 
been in the interest of certainty if the House had concurred in 
the Senate bill as it was passed. I believe that there is a cer- 
tain amount of convenience to be attached to the use of inter- 
changeable mileage books, and I should like to see the traveling 
public have the benefit of them; but I do not want to be put in 
the position where it may be said of the Congress, “ They gave 
us something here; we had reason to believe that it was a con- 
stitutional law; we had reason to believe that interchangeable 
mileage books would be accepted in intrastate travel; and we 
find now that we have been deceived.” My judgment is that 
striking out the word “ interstate” renders the bill unconstitu- 
tional; and while I am not going to object to its consideration 
and its passage, if other Senators want to take the responsibil- 
ity, as I see the legal question involved, I can not, under my oath 
as I conceive it to be, vote for this bill. Accordingly I am going 
to vote against it. 

Mr. KING, May I inquire of the Senator, if he entertains the 
view that the bill is unconstitutional—and there seems to be 
much to support the conclusions of the able Senator—does he 
not think that the wiser course would be to refer the bill to the 
committee? There are able Senators upon that committee. The 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins] is a man of large experi- 
ence and is a great lawyer; the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La 
FoLLeTTe], who, I understand, is also a member of that com- 
mittee, has splendid ability and high attainments and is also a 
good lawyer; the Senator from Ohio [Mr. PoMERENE] measures 
up to all of those standards to which I have just adverted, and 
all of the members of the committee, including the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Watson], I am sure, in view of the question which 
has been raised as to the constitutionality of the bill, would 
prefer to have it considered by the committee. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me, I have not talked with the Senator from Wisconsin on this 
subject, but I have talked with several of the other members 
of the committee, and I have heard one member of the com- 
mittee say that he doubted very serteusly whether: the bill was 
constitutional, and two others express their doubt, and all of 
them were good lawyers. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, we sometimes condemn the 
Supreme Court when they say that a law is unconstitutional. 
If we have any doubts on that score, it seems to me it is better 
to try to resolve them if we can here before, to use the language 
of the street, we “pass the buck” to the Supreme Court. It 
was said by Jefferson, and that view was announced by Hamil- 
ton, indirectly, aud also by many of the great men in the be- 
ginning of our Government, that when we had doubt as to the 
constitutionality of an act we ought not to pass it. Certainly, 
if we have doubt we ought to hesitate, we ought to discuss the 
question involved, in order if possible that the doubt may be 
dissipated and we may reach a satisfactory conclusion as to 
what course we should pursue. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Mr. President, I should like to 
make the suggestion to my friend from Ohio that this is an act 
to amend the interstate commerce act, and that with the word 
“interstate” stricken out the language is— 

Good fer passenger carriage upon the passenger trains of all car- 
riers by rail subject to this act. 

What act? The interstate commerce act. What carriers by 
rail are subject to the interstate commerce act? Necessarily, 
interstate carriers; and I am asking the Senator whether 
this language does not obviate the necessity of any change? 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I want to say, with all due 
respect, that I recognize the ability of my good friend from 
Indiana to make the worse appear the better reason sometimes, 
and I am afraid he is doing that now. I understand, of course, 
that it applies to roads that are subject to this act; but roads 
that are subject to this act alse are subject to intrastate super- 
vision, and roads that are doing interstate business also do in- 
trastate business. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Is wholly intrastate business sub- 
ject to the interstate commerce act? 

Mr. POMERENE. The Senator is asking a question that it 
might take all the afternoon here to discuss in full, 
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Mr. WATSON of Indiana. No; F do not think so. 

Mr. POMERENE. If’ it is purely intrastate: business and it 
is done by interstate agency, under normal conditions it is not 
subject to the control of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
but if sueh a course is taken that intrastate agencies may re- 
duce the rates to such a point as to jeopardize the interstate 
agency, then the Supreme Court would step in and hold that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission had a sort of veto power 
over the making of confiscatory rates; but this makes it abso- 
lutely mandatory upon the railroads, if the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission issues the order, to accept this interstate 
mileage book in intrastate business: That is my position. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, do I understand’ the Senator from 
Indiana to contend, and is it the view of the majority of the 
eommittee; that the striking out of the word “interstate” is 
not intended to give to the Interstate Commerce Commission the 
power to go into the States and control intrastate business? 

Mr: WATSON of Indiana. I can not answer that question, be- 
cause the committee did not take up these amendments. When the 
original bill’ was presented to the: committee, the Senator from 
Ohio and the Senator from Alabama and the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin and the Senator from Michigan were there—we were all pres- 
ent when the matter was discussed—and the bill as thus presented 
was @ matter that, I must say, at that time I thought was of 
doubtful constitutionality, and I think the other members of the 
eommittee held the same opinion; but the Supreme Court has 
come very close to the line, as we all know, in recent decisions 
as to intrastate commerce. J am not going into that question, 
because it is not essential’ to the discussion of the matter in 
hand, but I think what I said awhile ago to the Senator from 
Ohio has real merit. This is an act to amend the interstate 
ecommerce act: The interstate commerce act refers to interstate 
commerce; and it squarely provides here— 

Good for an aaetinge upon the passenger trains of all carriers 
by rail subject to ¢ 

If intrastate raflronds doing a wholly intrastate business are 
not subject to this act, then they can not be included by the 
commission in making rates. 

Mr. NELSON: Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. NELSON, It seems to me that merely striking out the 
word “ interstate” does not change the law. It leaves the com- 
mission with the power which it has generally, and that power 
is to fix interstate rates; primarily. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Precisely. 

Mr. NELSON. And the mere fact that you strike out the 
word does not in itself give them power over intrastate rates. 

Mr, WATSON of Indiana. That is precisely my view. 

Mr. NELSON. The mere fact that you strike out that word 
does not in itself give them power over State rates. It leaves 
them with the power which they possess under the general 
Esch-Cummins law. 

Mf. KING. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Indiana a question? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Certain! 

Mr. KING. The Senator is danmutine this bill and the 
committee and the others who are supporting it are doing so 
upon the theory that it relates to interstate commerce and not 
intrastate commeree? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. That is my theory; yes. 

Mr. KING. And there is no intention to invade the rights of 
the States or State commissions to deal with matters that are 
intrastate in character? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. No; that is my theory. I have 
talked with the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins] about this 
bill. We all know that he is a very able lawyer on all questions 
pertaining to railroad legislation, and he said to me: “ Well, you 
can go on and bring it up.” He said, “I am not quite clear 
about the constitutionality of it; but, after all, the language 
may be such that it does not confer upon the commission power 
to do anything other than it already has the power to do so far 
as its relation to: interstate: commerce is concerned.” The same 
thing is true of the Senator fromy Minnesota [Mr. Kerxoce], 
whom we all know to be a very profound lawyer on these con- 
stitutional questions. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, let me see if I understand 
the Senator correctly. He has just indicated, in answer to the 
Senator from Minnesota, that it was his. judgment that this 
related purely to interstate business. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana, That is my understanding. 

Mr. POMERENE. Suppose, then, that I had one of these 
mileage books, and I presented it at Indianapolis to go from 
Indianapolis to Kokomo, Ind., on purely intrastate business, 


Does the Senator from Indiana think that the railroad would 
be required to accept that interchangeable mileage ticket? - 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana; [I will say to the Senator that I 
anr not going to answer that question. 

Mr. POMERENE. I think the Senator has answered it 
satisfactorily. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I have raised that question. my- 
self in the discussion of this problem and it has been gone 
over and over. I will say to the Senator that two or three 
years ago I would have answered it emphatically; but the 
recent decisions of the Supreme Court have edged’ up so closely 
to the line that I declare to the Senator that’ I do not know 
just where I am—or “ where I am at,” to use the modern 
phraseology—on the proposition. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from In- 
diana yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. I should like to ask the Senator from Ohio 
whether, in his opinion, the power to fix the rate is found in 
this bill, or whether that power must be found elsewhere, in 
the interstate commerce act?’ 

Mr. POMERENDE. Oh, I think the power of fixing the rate 
is found elsewhere than in this: bill, 

Mr. LENROOT. ‘The power to fix rates found’ elsewhere 
clearly is limited to interstate commerce, is it not? 

Mr. POMERENE. I think that is true: I will qualify that, 
however, by saying under the Hmitations which have been laid 
down in the several decisions of' our Supreme Court. 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; certainly. So that even if this bill 
were passed there could be no question raised'as to the power 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission to fix the rate in these 
mileage books for intrastate business, 

Mr. POMERENE. If the Senator followed my argument he 
will recall that I said nothing about the fixing of rates. I 
spoke simply of the issuance of the interchangeable mileage 
books and the order of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
under this bill compelling the railroads to accept’ these coupons 
in intrastate business. 

Mr. LENROOT. If the Senator’s argument goes to the ex- 
tent of raising the question of tle power of compelling the 
acceptance of these coupons he necessarily must include the 
fixing of the rate, an intrastate rate, by the Interstate Coim- 
merce Commission. 

Mr. POMERENE. Indirectly that is included. 

Mr. LENROOT. Certainly; but is not the reaf question this: 
Must it not be conceded that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion could not fix the rate in coupons for intrastate: business, 
but that under the language of the bill they might issue an 
order requiring the issuance of mileage books that would cover 
intrastate business at just and reasonable rates, but without 
the power of the Interstate Commerce Commission to fix those 
rates as applying to intrastate business? 

Mr. POMERENE. Then there comes in the question of com- 
pelling the railroads to accept these coupons in purely intra- 
state business. That is one of the questions. The two neces- 
sarily dovetail together. 

Mr. LENROOT, I can not agree with the Senator from Ohio. 
If it is conceded that the power to fix the rate for the mileage 
books is found elsewhere than in. this bill, and it is conceded 
that that power is limited to interstate rates, it Seems very 
clear to me that under any order that might be issued it would 
not be compulsory to accept those coupons in intrastate busi- 
ness, although the question might arise as to whether the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission might not issue an order requiring 
them to issue these mileage books at just and reasonable rates 
covering all business. 

Mr. POMERENE. The Senator will notice that the language 
of this bill, in addition to the authority conferred under the 
general commerce act, provides that these interchangeable 
mileage tickets shall be issued at just and reasonable rates per 
mile, and that is practically the language—— 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; but if this legislation were standing 
alone the Senator would not contend that that language gave 
the commission the power to fix tlie rate. 

Mr. POMERENE. I am not clear about that, and it is not 
necessary to determine it. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, they have defined the power of 
fixing the rate elsewhere, not in this bill. Is not. that true? 

Mr. POMERENE. Tf can simply make the same answer to 
the Senator from Massachusetts that I made to the Senator 
from Wisconsin: The power is found in the commerce act itself, 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; precisely. 

Mr. POMERENE. But this bill, 
the other act, reads: 


while it is amendatory of 
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That the commission is directed to require * * * the issuance 
of interchangeable mileage or scrip coupon tickets at just and reason- 
able rates, good for passenger carriage— 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; but if they are unable to fix an intrastate 
rate it seems to me it would be safe to say that this bill would 
give them no power to go beyond the original act, and that any 
rate they fix—because in compelling the issuance of these tick- 
ets they fix a rate—must be within the limits of the original 
law. It seems so to me, Of course, taking out that word leaves 
it with a doubt, but it seems to me that the doubt could be 
resolved in one way only by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I do not think anything 
can be gained by considering these two acts as if they were 
separate acts. They are part of one and the same act—— 

Mr. LODGE. Yes. 

Mr. POMERENE. And we must construe them in the light 
of that fact. 

Mr. LODGE. 
passed. 

Mr, KING. Mr. President, in view of the concessions which 
have been made, particularly in reply to the questions of the 
Senator from Wisconsin and the Senator from Massachusetts, 
I am inclined to think this bill is constitutional if it can be tied 
to the interstate commerce act. 

-Mr. WATSON of Indiana. What else are you going to tie 
it to? It is amendatory of that act. 

Mr. KING. Exactly. It is amendatory of it, and it is tied 
to that act; and if it confers no greater authority than that 
which is derived from the interstate commerce act, then it 
seems to me that it is constitutional. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Indiana that the Senate concur in the 
House amendments. 

The motion was agreed to. 


GAME REFUGE IN MICHIGAN, 


Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
for the immediate consideration of House bill 6817, Order of 
Business. No. 652. I will state that this is a bill which has 
passed the House. It provides for the granting in trust to 
the State of Michigan of about 100 acres in the northern part 
of the State for a game refuge. It has all reservations neces- 
sary to protect the metals underneath and whatever other pro- 
tection the Government needs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 6817) to authorize 
the Secretary of the Interior to issue patent to the State of 
Michigan, in trust, of a certain described tract of land to be 
used as a game refuge, which was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to issue patent to the State of Michigan, 
in trust, for the following tract of land to be used as a game refuge, 
to wit: Lots 1 and 2, section 23, township 39 north, of range 6 west, 
containing 99.86 acres; also fractional section 24, township 39 north, 
of range 6 west, containing 15.91 acres, such lands being located in the 
county of Emmet, State of Michigan: Provided, That there shall be 
reserved to the United States all ofl, coal, or other mineral deposits 
found in the land, and the right to prospect for, mine, and remove the 
same: Provided further, That this _ shal] be subject to all prior 
valid existing rights under the land laws of the United States, and that 
if the grantee shall fail to use the land as a no refuge or shall devote 
the same to other uses the title thereto shall revert to the United 
States. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 


ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
ALFRED P, RECK. 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of House bill 858 for the relief of 
Alfred P. Reck, which has been reported favorably from the 
Committee on Claims. 

The substance of it is this: A soldier, Reck by name, did not 
at a given date receive the promotion which was finally given 
him in the Army, because at the time he was wounded and in 
a German prison. The bill is favorably reported on by the 
committee and by the War Department, and I ask for its 
present consideration. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Claims with amendments, on page 1, 
line 7, to strike out “ $672.41” and insert “ $529.34”; in line 
8. to strike out “ July 15, 1918,” and insert “August 26, 1918”; 
in line 10, to strike out “a commission” and insert “an ap- 
pointment ”; and in line 11, to strike out “issued” and insert 
“to date from,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
hereby is, authorized and directed to pe to Alfred P. Reck, of Piqua, 
Ohio, formerly second lieutenant of Infantry, out of any moneys in 


I think it is very desirable that the bill be 


the preety of the United States not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of $529.34 ing the loss of pay incurred by him between Anges 26, 
1918, and January 17, 1919, by reason of his inability, prior to January 
18, 1919, to accept an appointment as second lieutenant of Infantry 
to date from June 1, 1918, because of being wounded and taken pris- 
oner by the Germans on July 15, 1918, : 


Mr. KING. May I inquire of the Senator whether he would 
have received the promotion had he not been in prison? 

Mr. WILLIS. Undoubtedly ; that is the whole point of the 
legislation. If the boy had not been wounded and in prison so 
that he could not get his commission, he would have received it 
at the time, which will be taken care of by this legislation. I 
think it is absolutely fair, and, if the Senator will permit, I 
should like to have printed in the Recorp a letter from the 
Secretary of War to the chairman of the Committee on Claims. 
It is a very meritorious case, I assure the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Ohio? 


There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, February 13, 1922. 
The CHAIRMAN COMMITTEE ON CLAIMS, 
United States Senate. 


Sir: I desire to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of January 
25, 1922, inclosing a copy of S. 1712, a bill introduced in the Senate for 
the relief of Alfred P, Reck, and requesting that your committee be fur 
nished all papers, or copies of same, in the files of the War Department. 
together with an opinion as to the merits of the proposed legislation. 

I note that the bill provides that Alfred P. Reck, of Piqua, Ohio. 
formerly second lieutenant of Infantry, be paid out of any moneys 
in the Treasury of the United States, not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $672.41, being the loss in pay incurred by him between July 
15, 1918, and January 17, 1919, by reason of his inability, prior to 
January 18, 1919, to accept a commission as second lieutenant of 
Infantry issued June 1, 1918, because of being wounded and later pris- 
oner by the Germans on July 15, 1918. 

The War Department records indicate that Lieutenant Reck served 
as private (first class), Company A, First Field Signal Battalion, Penn- 
sylvania National Guard, from June 22, 1916; mustered into the Fed- 
eral service as private (first class), Company A, One hundred and third 
Field Signal Battalion, July 15, 1917; appointed sergeant, Company M, 
One hundred and ninth Infantry, April 19, 1918; appointed second 
lieutenant of Infantry, to date from June 1, 1918, by orders issued 
General Meoteuastarn, American peditionary Force, France, August 
26, 1918, which appointment was accepted January 18, 1919. The 
records further indicate that Lieutenant Reck attended the Third 
Officers’ Training Camp, Camp Hancock, Ga., from January 5, 1918. 
to April 17, 1918, on completion of which he went overseas as ser- 
geant, Company M, One hundred and ninth Infantry, sailing from the 
United States for France May 3, 1918. He was reported missing in 
action July 15, 1918, while participating in the Champagne-Marne 
defensive, France, and subsequently was released from the German 
pean camp at Giessen, Germany. He returned to the United States 

rom duty overseas April 24, 1919, und was honorably discharged 
the service April 26, 1919, at ee Dix, N. J., while serving as 
second lieutenant, One hundred and ninth Infantry. 

There are numerous instances of an appointee to a commissioned 
grade not receiving notice of his appointment for a considerable period 
subsequent to the date of the issuance of orders in his case. This was 
especially true during active operations in France. Infrequent mail 
service, movement of organizations, transfer of individuals from one 
unit to another and to the United States, issuance of orders referring 
to individuals by incorrect or misspelled names, or by incorrect titles, 
were some of the contributing causes which delayed the delivery and 
receipt of orders and communications. It is true that Lieutenant 
Reck may be considered as among the number adversely affected as 
it is assumed that he would have accepted the appointment as second 
lieutenant of Infantry on or about August 26, 1918, had he not been 
captured by the enemy. As indicated above, he did not actually ac- 
cept the office until January 18, 1919. 

efore expressing an opinion on the merits of the bill, I would sug- 
gest the following substitutions and additions in the wording thereof : 

Line 7, strike out “ $672.41 ” and substitute therefor “ $529.34.” 
nae aoe out “July 15, 1918,” and substitute therefor “August 

Line 10, strike out “a commission” and substitute therefor “an ap- 
pointment,” and strike out the word “issued” and substitute therefor 
the words “to date from.” 

The suggestion with reference to the substitution of “August 26, 
1918,” for “July 15, 1918,” line 8 of the bill, is based on the fact that 
orders appointing Reck a _ second lieutenant of Infantry were not issued 
until August 26, 1918. It would therefore have been impossible under 
any circumstances for him to have = the office to become effective 
pene, to that date, It appears plain that the substitution suggested in 
ine 7 of the bill must logically follow if the substitution in line 8 is 
admitted as correct. The difference in pay, including increase in pay 
for foreign service, between a second lieutenant of Infantry and a ser- 
geant of Infantry from August 26, 1918, to January i7, 1919, is 
$529.34. It seems, therefore, that this amount should be substituted 
for the amount set forth in the bill. The substitutions and additions 
suggested in line 10 of the bill are made necessary to conform with the 
actual circumstances in connection with Reck’s snpecstment as a second 
lieutenant of Infantry. If the wording of the bill were amended to 
include the substitutions and additions above set forth, it would read 


as follows: $ 
A bill for the relief of Alfred P. Reck. 


“ Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
hereby is, authorized and directed to pay to Alfred P. Reck, of Piqua, 
Ohio. formerly second lieutenant of Infantry, out of any moneys in 
the Treasury of the United States not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $529.34, being the loss of pay incurred Pe, him between August 
26, 1918, and January 17, 1919, by reason of his inability, prior to 
January 18, 1919, to accept an appointment as second lieutenant of 
Infantry to date from June 1, 1918, because of being wounded and taken 
prisoner by the Germans on July 15, 1918.” ; 

I find no authority of law under which Lieutenant Reck is legally 
entitled to the pay of second lieutenant prior to his acceptance of that 
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ding his case 2s| 

exceptional in that he was A 
26, 1918, and was prevented from 
1919, due to the fact that he was 
siderable period of time. Such cases < 
my opinion, he is entitled, in equity, t romotion as of August 
26, 1918. The War Department, therefore, offers no objection to the 
passage of the proposed legislation, subject to its being 
amended to conform to the substitutions. and additions above suggested 

If desired, I will take pleasure in furnishing 
any further available information in connection wi 
lation. No papers or copies of same on file im ‘the War ‘ Ttment 
with reference to Wieutenant Reck are inclosed, inasmuch as I have 
included in this communication all data on file in this office that ap- 
pears to have a direct bearing on the measure. 


Respectfully, 
— JOHN W. W#RES, 
Secretary of War. 


your committee with 
the legis- 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed, and the 
bill to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed, 


THE MUSCLE SHOALS PROJECT. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, this is the 1st of July. It is 
the day when, had it not been for the postponement of the 
appropriation whieh was made by the Senate for the continua- 
tion of the work at Muscle Shoals, a thousand or more men 
who are now idle would have been put to work down in Ala- 
bama. I want io say just a word torthe people of Alabama. 

I hope they will remember that those who were giving close 
attention in the Senate ‘to the Muscle Shoals proposition, and 
that the Senate, when it passed the appropriation of $7,500,000, 
would have started that great work to-day, but that because 
of the great propaganda which influenced the honest and con- 
scientious representative from the great State of Alabama, 
and some from the great State of Michigan, where an inter- 
ested millionaire lives, those men are not working to-day. The 
Tennessee River is low. The water of the stream is down so 
that they could do very effective and economical work. - 

The effect of the great propaganda that even carried the Sen- 
ate off its feet was to postpone that great work for a year, and 
I want the farmers of Alabama, bowed down ‘to the earth 
with the burdens of the Fertilizer Trust, to know that through 
the efforts of their Representatives in Congress that great 
Fertilizer Trust has been given another year of life to continue 
to hammer them down to the earth with toil and labor. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I do not think I quite understand the sug- 
gestion of the Senator. I do not know that he had any refer- 
ence to me, but he spoke of the propaganda which induced the 
Senate to vote to postpone the work. I voted for the original 
proposition, and I voted for the Senator’s amendment, when 
he propesed it, to carry out the original intention of the Senate. 

Mr. NORRIS. I certainly had no reference to the Senator 
who is now interrogating me. I knew how the Senator had 
voted. I knew that the Senator had the courage of his convic- 
tions, and voted to begin that work to-day, instead of postpon- 
ing it. The Senator must have misunderstoc4 me, or I made a 
statement I did not intend to make. 

The Senate passed an amendment which would have put a 
thousand men to work this morning at Muscle Shoals. They 
are idle because, in the interest of Mr. Ford—although he may 
net be a party to it at all; I do not know and do not state 
that—that appropriation was postponed until the river will ‘be 
high, when they can not do economical work. As we here all 
know, while the postponement was only to ‘October, in effect it 
means a year more of domination of the “ Fertilizer Trust” 
over the downtrodden farmers of America, and I only wanted 
the people of Alabama, and of all the Southern States which 
joined in that great fight which postponed this work, to know 
who did it. 

Oh, I wish they would look at the roll call when it came back 
to the Senate. I do not question the motive of ary man, either 
in this body or in the other, because they were carried off 
their feet, they lost their judgment; but I wish the people of 
Alabama, the people of Mississippi, the people of Georgia, and 
of all the South and all the Bast would look over the roll call 
when we came to vote on it and see what that roll call means. 

I have it in my hand, Mr. President, and while I am not an 
expert on the financial standing of the various Members of 
this body, as nearly as I am able to determine I find that the 
action of the House was confirmed here by a combination of 
men who were afraid it might be lost if we did not confirm it, 
and by men who did not want anything done, and while it was 


|| being ‘done ostensibly from the beginning in ‘the interest of a 
|| Sreat millionaire, when it came to the Senate those who wera 


frightened for fear they might lose it were assisted by every 
millionaire in the Senate, who voted at all, to give this great 
Fertilizer Trust another year of life. 

I ‘hope, therefore, that the people of Alabama in particular, 
and of the balance of the country in general, will look over 
that roll call and see how it is that millionaires come to each 
other's relief, sometimes in the name of the farmer, sometimes 
in the name of the downtrodden laborer. 

Remember the laborers are idle in the South to-day because 
of that combination, and that great work is postponed for a 
year, which means a couple of more millions of dollars for the 
taxpayers of America to take upon their shoulders, no matter 
who gets it, to carry on that great work. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive ‘business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session, the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o’clock 
Pp. m.) the Senate, under the order previously made, took a 
recess until Monday, July 8, 1922, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Raeoutive nominations confirmed by the Senate July 1 (legis- 
lative day of April 20), 1922. 
REGISTERS OF THE LAND OFFICE. 
PUBLIC LANDS SERVICE. 


—_ W. Scott to be register of the land office at El Gentro, 
alif. 


Walter E. Bennett to be register of the land office at Great 
Falls, Mont. 


Jobn Widlon to be register of the land office at Pierre, 8. Dak, 
POSTMASTERS. 
HAWAII, 
Lee Loon, Pahala. 
ILLINOIS, 
John E. Hughes, Toledo. 
LOUISIANA, 
Thomas W. Shields, Bernice. 
Alice H. Galbraith, De Quincy. 
Harry J. Norris, Oak Ridge. 
Samuel M. McCarty, Selma. 
(MINNESOTA. 
Hivia ‘R. Sester, Richville. 
MISSISSIPPI, 
Aaron B. Johnston, Enid. 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Joshua Trumm, Hapti. 
Emma G. Esteinsen, Lake Norien. 
TRXAS, 
Milton S. Fenner, Karnes City, 
s VIRGINIA, 
Randall M. MeGhee, Seven Mile Ford. 
WASHINGTON. 


Guy N. Lafromboise, Bnumclaw. 


SENATE. 
Monpay, July 3, 1922. 
(Legislative day of Thursday, April 20, 1922.) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess. 

RECESS OVER THE FOURTH OF JULY. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that when the Senate closes its session on this calendar day it 
take a recess until Wednesday at 11 o’clock a. m. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered, 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE-—-ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Over- 
hue, its enrolling clerk, announced that the Speaker of the 
House had signed the following enrdlled bill and joint resolu- 
tion, and they were thereupon signed by the Vice President : 

- H.R. 8767. An act for the relief of F. EB. Taylor and B. 0, 
Broom; and 





1922. 


War to loan certain tents, cots, chairs, etc., to the executive com- | 
mittee of the Louisiana Department of the. American Legion for 
use at the national convention of the American Legion, to be 
held at New Orleans, La., in Octeber, 1922. 


BILLS, INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous: 


consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 
By Mr. HALE: 


A bill (S. 3783) for the relief of Gustavus Cooley; to the’ 


Committee on Military Affairs. 
By Mr. FERNALD: 


A bill (8. 3784) granting an increase of pension to Auretia :: 


Gibson; to the Committee on Pensions, 
By Mr. SUTHERLAND: 


Civil War; to the Committee on Pensions. 
THE TARIFF, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con-| 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu-. 


late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes, 
Mr. KELLOGG. 


and lie on the table. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendments will be printed | 


and lie on the fable. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask the Senate to return to paragraph 
741, page 107, figs. On Saturday I offered an amendment to 
the paragraph which was afterwards withdrawn. I now renew 
the amendment. 

The VIGE PRESIDENT. ‘The amendment will be stated. 

The Assistant Secretary. In paragraph 741, page 107, line 
18, strike out the words “or dried ” and insert a comma and the 
words “ dried, or in brine,” so as to read: 

Figs, fresh, dried, or in brine, 2 cents per pound. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I had understood that the 
items of almonds and walnuts were coming up this morning. 
I dislike to make the point of no quorum or delay matters a 
little, but there are Senators interested in this paragraph who 
are not present. 

Mr. McCUMBER., I think the Senator from California [Mr, 
JOHNSON] desires to speak on the subject. 

Mr, HARRISON. I do not want to make the point of no 
quorum if we can go on with something else. 

Mr. McCUMBER,. I do not understand that the Senator has 
any objection te the amendment just proposed. His ob. 

I think, is simply to the rate. ‘Would the Senator have any 
ebjection to agreeing to the pending amendment? 

Mr. HARRISON. Noe; I have no objection to that. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment submitted by the Senator from North Dakota [Mr 
McCuMBER], 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The first amendment of the com- 
mittee, as modified, to the paragraph will be stated. 

The Reapine CrerK. In paragraph 741, page 107, line 14, the 
conimittee proposes to strike out “20” and insert “40,” so as 
to read: 

Prepared or preserved in any manner, 40 per cent ad valorem, 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

Mr. McCUMBER. I hope the Senator will not do that. We 
will pass over the paragraph if the Senator will censent to that 
course. 

Mr. HARRISON. Very well; I withdraw the suggestion of 
the absence of a quorum, 

Mr. McCUMBER. We will take up paragraph 754, almonds, 
if the Senator from California [Mr. JomNnson] is ready to dis- 
cuss the subject ‘at this time. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I am ready. 

Mr, McCUMBER. Very well. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, on Saturday last, at the sug- 
gestion of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH], the 
rates of duty on almonds and walnuts ‘were passed over until 
to-day. I am prepared to proceed with the discussion of those 
rates, because of their inherent justice and because the circum- 
stances of the two industries imperatively demand that those 
rates be accorded. 

The rates which are accorded by the Senate committee upon 
almonds are 5 and 15; that is, 5 cents a pound upon wnshelled 
almonds and 15 cents ‘a pound upon shelled almonds; and the 
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1. J. Res. 353. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of | 


I submit four amendments intended to be | 
proposed by me to the pending bill, -which I ask may be printed | 


9909 


rates accorded upon walnuts at 4 and 12, 4 cents upon the un- 
shelled walnuts and 12 cents upen the shelled walnuts. 

I may state in the beginning, and the statement can not be 
successfully challenged, that the ratio of three to one is a ratio 


|| which has ‘been determined, first, by actual experiments upon 
| the ground; secondly, by the actual experiments and the final 


determination of the Agricultural Department; and thirdly, by 
the determination of, the Tariff Commission. I think without 
going further into detail than the mere suggestion of those 
decisions we may take for granted that the ratio of shelled to 
unshelied is as three to one, and this proportion in the rates of 
duty have been fixed by the bill. 

Now, Mr. President, the two products in question constitute 
a very important part of the industries of the State from which 
I come. Both of them, indeed, have become of such great 


|| importance in the last few years as te demand at the first 
A bill (S. 8785) to increase the pensions of veterans of the) 


opportunity that is thus presented in a tariff bill they be 
given that measure of protection for which we now contend 


| We ask for protection commensurate with the difference in the 


cost of production abroad and the cost of production at home. 
These two items present perhaps im move sharply defined and 
emphatic fashion than many other items net only the neces- 
sity for a tariff in the United States but present, too, one of 
those instamees where necessity is combined, indeed, with what 
eught to be the desire of our people, for if it be possible, with- 
out doing injustice to any, ‘to have such industries come from 
the seil.as almonds and as walnuts, if it be possible to care for 
the thousands who are engaged in the industries which come 
frem the soil, there should be no hesitancy, it iseems to us, in 
givimg that meed of protection which might enable those indus- 
tries to thrive er at least enable them measurably to meet the 
competition of foreign lands. 

In ithe one instance, in the case of almonds, we come directly 
im contact with the older countries, Spain and Italy chiefly, 
and in the other instance, walnuts, we come directly in con- 
tact not only with the Mediterranean countries, ‘but with China, 
teo. It would be futile for anybody who had any idea of pro- 
tection at ali to suggest, for instance, that that which we 
raise in this country, and particularly in the western part of 
the country, eould meet ‘im competition the cost of production 
either of the Mediterranean or the Orient. Because of the 
difference in the cost in the two cases we ask a measure of 
protection for our almonds and walnuts. 

Now, Mr. President, the production of almonds in this coun- 
try this year will approximate 28 per cent of the average im- 
ports for the last two years. The acreage already planted, 
when in full bearing, will preduce sufficient almonds te equal 
the average imports for the last ‘two years. I want to im- 
press upon my brethren here, if I can, that we have in bearing 
bow almond trees in our State in sufficient number, taken with 
those which will-come into bearimg within the next few years, 
substantially to care for the consumption of almonds in the 
United States. 

Let me say that the objection to the proposed duty upon 
almonds and walnuts comes in the main from the confectioners. 
I am a little impatient, Mr. -President, with the opposition 
which has been manifested by some of the caridy manufactur- 
ers..of the country to a duty so necessary as that which is im- 
posed by the bill upen the almonds and the walnuts which come 
in competition with those produced in California. I am impa- 
tient with the opposition of those confectioners because what we 
ask in the bill as a tariff upon almonds equals an ad valorem 
equivalent of about 834 percent, whereas the confectioners, white 
opposing this duty upon that product, immediately turn to the 
Finance Committee and ask for an ad valorem duty of 50 per 
cent upon the products which come in competition with them, 
and they were given by the Finance Committee, and the Senate 
I think has passed upon it favorably, a 40 per cent ad valorem 
duty. The very people who are insisting that we should not 
have a protective duty upon almonds and upon walnuts are the 

| people who came to the Finance Committee and to the Congress 

| of the United States demanding a 50 per cent duty upon that 
which competes with their product. They do not come, it 
seems to me, Mr. President, therefore, in such fashion as to 
commend them to our favor. 

Again, if Senators who have received telegraphic advices in 
opposition to the duties we are asking in the bill will observe 
the signers in each instance, they will learn that the signers 
of those telegraphic protests are candy manufacturers. I have 
before me a statement made by one of the principal candy 
manufacturers in the country that last year their profits upon 
their manufactured article were 300 per cent. In the article 
which they manufacture out of the nuts of the State of Cali- 
fornia there is not 1 per cent of the cost of production in the 
value of the almonds or the walnuts thus used. One of their 
‘principal manufacturers, I repeat, in New York in an article 
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in the New York Times published only six months ago stated 
that his profits and the profits of the candy manufacturers of 
the country had been 300 per cent and those people, with a 
profit of 300 per cent in their business, with a duty of 40 per 
cent ad valorem accorded them, with a duty of 50 per cent 
ad valorem which they asked from the Congress have, and I 
use the word advisedly, the effrontery to wire the various 
Members of the Senate of the United States asking that our 
protective-tariff duty, representing a duty far less than theirs, 
computed upon the difference in cost of production abroad and 
at home, shall not be given to us. So much, sir, for the oppo- 
sition. 

When trees are in bearing in California that are now planted 
we will have 56,000,000 pounds of almonds there produced. 
The production in the last two years has been, of course, less 
than that, but with the planting that has been made in Cali- 
fornia, with the acreage now covered, within five years we will 
come very close to providing all of the almonds that may be 































a 50 per cent ad valorem duty on their own product. 


APPENDIX. 
EXxuHisit A. 
Comparative cost of producing almonds. 










fornia costs, though actual costs in Europe much less. 





















required in this market. Pa 02 dsisthiticMBOIST AE. aceseressnens 
The difference between the confectioners and ourselves upon Rina ixncestne - snot + tnd hap dgaietancsenegoacnsd op 


the duty comes really upon shelled almonds. The unshelled 
almonds are produced in quantity, and for these we have some 
market, 2. 0 QU TTOPIIR. 0. coer eonecccccnccecccceccescnesscccccosesecesoos 

We shall soon be far beyond the market for the unshelled [Pur tt rete r rrr rreteeeeerererecececcccesccercccces 
almonds; we must enter the field of the shelled almonds in 
order to maintain the industry at home; and it is because the 
product is so chiefly obtained by the confectioners and manu- 
facturers from foreign countries that they do not wish us to 
enter the shelled-almond field. It is for that reason they 
altered the proportion of three to one, which has been fixed 
by every official action which has been taken either by the 
Tariff Commission or the Department of Agriculture. The 
difference in the cost of production of unshelled almonds be- 
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to which I should like to direct attention. This industry has 
been in a perilous condition in the last few years. The fact 
of the matter is—and the testimony and figures bear me out in 
the statement—that we have been unable to sell during the last 
few years for the actual cost of production. We have accepted 
our loss. In some instances, as the testimony demonstrates, 
those who have almond groves have endeavored to graft 
other plantings upon the trees, and in some instances to de- 
vote the land to other purposes; but this is well-nigh impos- 
sible, because it takes an almond grove substantially seven 
years to begin bearing the ripened fruit that may be commer- 
cially used, and it will be obvious to Senators that one who 
has devoted two, three, four, five, six, and seven years to a 
particular pursuit of this character can with difficulty turn 
to any other. Therefore after his five, six, or seven years of 
labor in his almond orchard, during two or three years of 
which he has been compelled to sell his product for less than 


estimate, but they must come from the profits. 








charge covers the entire cost of 






well as the value of the land itself, which latter charge 













allowed on the cost of the developmental work necessary 
producing orchard. 


Wages of male farm labor in California, 
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was 19.3 cents ; in 1920 the return to the grower was 13.5 cents— 
6 cents less than his actual cost of production. In 1921 the 
return to the grower was 13.8 cents—2 cents less than the actual 
cost of production. Upon a showing such as this, sir, upon 
the demonstrated fact of the difference in the cost of production 
of this crop abroad and at home, upon the necessity of the case, 
we rest the presentation of the almond grower in the hope that, 


Spanish cost of production. 
ITEMS IN COST OF PRODUCTION, SUMMARY, 1918. 
Oe 














Cost in 
pesetas. 







Location and item. 


















TARRAGONA, 

without substantial opposition, this tariff will be accorded to | Land (average)......-....-.----s-seeceeeeeeserns sre’ 1500 
him and that the rates fixed upon almonds and walnuts will be | Nursery trees (2-year-old grafts)......---.------ each..| 0. 75- 0.25 
agreed to. ih odin ieemngunincniareees anneal still day..| 35-40 

Fifty million dollars are invested in the enterprise of almond * aria saeeeeeecccwensereneeaseeeees do.. 20-25 
growing in California, while $125,000,000 are invested in wal- ane . Te eee mall sil lates da, 3.0 
nut growing there. Thousands upon thousands of men are em- WORD . pw essobpeesecesqncsavencvepbocepd do... 2.0 
ployed in the orchards and the groves there. Those groves and 1 Per hectare. 2 Per acre. 





orchards constitute probably the most beautiful part of the 
beautiful territory of that State. Almond growers in the past 
have been in dire distress; to-day they face ruin, and the only 
opposition that is presented to an adequate tariff such as has 
been given by the Finance Committee is presented by those 
who, out of their own mouths, have said they made 300 per 
cent’profit a year ago, and who, with 300 per cent profit in their 
pockets, demanded of the Finance Committee and of Congress 


Nots.—For safety all foreign costs figured at 25 per cent of Cali- 















The above figures are based upon the data immediately following. 
Average cost of production per acre of all bearing orchards in 


California. 










$3.00 $6. 50 
tween here and abroad is 74 cents a pound. That is demon- 7. be 
strated in the brief presented. As indicating the acreage that 3.00 6. 50 
is planted to almonds I desire to state that in 1920 there were 3,00 7,00 
89,988 acres bearing, 29,539 nonbearing, being a total of neni reneegeeesesessquaunanonceneveresce seed enonesehes aay a 
69,527 acres. In 1921 the plantings were 9,003 acres, and the Sine, PAN OE se sc omeneneneecew 20. 00 44.00 
total acreage in 1921 therefore equaled 78,530 acres. The 1922 Warehousing (ineluding bleaching) at } cent a he i. 
crop is estimated at 9,000 tons, or 18,000,000 pounds. aie 

I have, Mr. President, various tables indicating the cost UT EME. os cc co nesntoccsortecncesseonsesccoce 4.00 & 00 
abroad and the cost at home of almond production. I do not Depreciation on working equipment only............,.-..- 4.00 8.00 
wish to weary the Senate with these figures, and I therefore (Tate asia tk RRR LE AP ASD 46, 25 100, 25 
ask unanimous consent that they may be printed in the Recorp NN 3 n2<sscckbieecdt Eo edaacrensccaseeacess . 066 -143 
at the conclusion of my remarks. Interest at 6 per cent on valuation of $500 and $600 per acre, 20.00 38.00 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. Total cost per POUNA.........ccccccccscocceccscccenccene .109 +195 

Mr. JOHNSON. There is, however, one phase of the matter 







ei alittle ett eaartirepmnnrinniesipammnligiati ia tsliphipeleaeintenne 
Depreciation on buildings and trees and other unfigured costs are too variable to 


Valuation of land is based upon the conservative value of bare land 
plus the actual cost of eee, same to bearing age. The interest 
ringing the orchard to production as 


constitutes 


only one-half of the full interest charge. Bven if interest on the land 
should not be allowed in the calculations, certainly interest should be 


to make a 


{From Monthly Crop Reporter, U. 8. Bureau of Crop Estimates.] ar 


Increase over 1915. 







9 128.4 
0 118.6 
9 132.3 
0 127.7 
7 123.7 






the actual cost of its production, the almond grower comes ith board......--+-+0+++- $35.00 | $66.30 | $79.00 
here asking, in accordance with the protective system and the | po, Vital Doatde-+-e--eee0-- eT) ae 
Republican idea, that he be given that aid which will enable With board.........-+..+++ 1,95 3. 84 4. 50 94. 
him to continue in his enterprise and enable him to meet com- | , Waar tak vict see 2.47 4.69 5. 40 90. 
petition from abroad. © I a ccdk aa cinies 1.55 2.99 3.60 92. 
In 1913 the cost of producing almonds in California per pound Without board...........-- 2.02 3.90 4.60 93. 
was 10.9 cents; in 1919 it was 17.65 cents; in 1920 it was 19.45 antes io clccdei biseseo RQRCRVR A a 
cents; in 1921 it was 15.2 cents. In 1919 the return to the grower 


Cost in 
dollars. 





$39, 05 
0.145- 0, 2412 


.675- 772 
-886- . 4825 
-579 
2386 
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Spanish cost of production—Continued. 
ITEMS IN COST OF PRODUCTION, SUMMARY, 1918—continued. 


Conversion into dollars made at 

(Data from Thomas W. Murton, 
ble, France.) 

Spanish saber cost is from 15 per cent to 20 per cent of California 
cones in 
Spanish labor cost is from 10 per cent to 15 per cent of California 
costs in 1920. 

(This is based on comparable items.) 


Sparn.? 


Rates per day in Vigo at end of the year 1919. 


Farm laborers: 
Minimum 


UT ne ee = a ee ee ee 


Wages of farm labor im the United States and other countries, 1920. | 
crennenne lt mente. 


ar value of 
ormer Amer 


Spat 
United: States (at harvest) 
Wages in Spain, 13.30 per cent of wages in the United States. 
Italian cost of production.” 


Wages for farm labor per month with board (1920) : 
United States 


Cost in Italy, 20.75 per cent of cost in United States. 
Iravy.* 
Rates per day (eight hours) for farm labor, Merch, 1921. 


Working time and overtime fluctuate according to seasons. 

« From “ Wages ry —_ ee States and Foreign Countries,” page 36. (Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

> Oxen by laborer; hay by landowner. 

¢ Per quintal. 


Rates per day of eight hours in the lemon industry, March, 1921. 


In lemon groves: 
Superintendent 
Men 
Women and boys 

In — es ; 

uperin 
Men * -70 


Women and boys 23 
Further data secured from the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
United States Department of Labor further illustratees the differences 
in labor costs between Europe and the United States. The following | 
table indicates wages in the Province of Vicenza, in northern Italy, 


ly wage rates of casual day laborers in the Province of Vicensa 
SOT OER Vea taly, agricultural year 1920-21. a 


{One lira at par equals 19.3 cents.] 


* $7 -61. i 
. “35 
- 74 
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SNOW Oe®@anais 


aaraReanrsee 
ae 


1From “ Wagte fp tte United ee and Poreign Countries” (Tariff 
Information, 1921), es 34 and 

* From official publication one Committee on Ways and Means, House | 
of Representatives, entitled “ Wages in the Unit “states and “yorcien 
Countries,” page 6. 


| matter of fact, the actual exchan 
cents. 


The the amounts converted into dolla d 
ot the howe iitented te the ee wees . oe Pee 


rates casual in ieenza, 
Daily wage balmy ae Rogen: en ae e_ Huastase..<f :¥' 
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Costs in sonthern Italy, where almonds are are even less 
than in northern wake iz Te — 3 tae Py meee a of Vicenza 
is located. Labor is be ain, the north and consequent! 
better cared for and eames figurees given are without 
or furnishings of any kind. 

Conversion to dollars is on the basis of 1 lire eqtals 4.2 cents. Sas 


nge rate then was approximately 4 


ae 


BExuipit AA, 
THE ALMOND INDUSTRY IN THE MALAGA CONSULAR DISTRICT, 
F [No. 8369T.] 


AMERICAN CONSULATE, 
— Spain, July 11, 1921. 
@ production of almonds in the Malaga consular district must be 
estesed under two separate heads: re 
The production and cost of the shelled almonds to the grower. 
The and cost of these almonds after being 
—o assort 
ment. 


THE PRODUCTION AND COST OF THE SHELLED ALMONDS TO THE GROWER. 


1. The arroba is the usual standard unit of measure in the almond 
fade of tog interior, One arroba equals 114 kilos or approximately 
pounds. 
The entire crop of almonds in this district, both “Jordan” and 
” veseee, ” are all shelled by hand right | on the farm where they are 
7} are c by hand, implement used for this 
task. is a flat stone held between the as of the shelier, who is seated, 
and a small bar of iron or smaller stone used as a hammer, 
There are practically no pagan enced: almonds produced in this re- 
m The almond trees the coast and in the 
nterior. The tree blossoms in January and and the nuts 
are ripe by July. They are then knocked off of ‘in with sticks 
or poles and left on the ground in order te dry the husk and kernel 
eee es to shelling. 
Only shelled are known and traded on the local market. 
There are no caprbenbbooet statistics obtainable here with reference to 
this crop, which, as a rule, is not a s le one, Bormerly every farmer 
had a few almond trees, from 25 to which were wn on hillsides 
where the soil could produce little else. During past seven or 


clean 
sand packed by the almond expmter reedp ‘ter shir 


eight years the farmers have begun to pay more attention to this crop, 
=A having observed that they obtained considerably hi ae prices for 
the larger size almonds, are now usually more careful to prune 
trees, whitewash the trunks, turn up the earth around the roots, and 
in some instances even irrigate the soil, where possible. 

The almonds from these trees are u gathered by the farmer or 
his family in the off heurs of the day d the months of July and 
pesos and shelled by the “——. and children of ee family. Where 

labor is employed to = almonds, it is usual for a com- 

of one Man and women working to a me = about 
rrobas or 230 kilos “(608 pound: of omen in the y he day, 
The women who usually do de ~ lin ona from 40 to 50 
almonds, which produce about 10 to 215 kilos of kernels. 
—— hundred | jlos of almonds in the shell produce approximately 23 
0S 0 ernels. 
The wages paid to adult maie Jaborers in this district are as follows: 
“Expert peon,” men who have some practical knowledge of agriculture 
nd can be used as foremen, some 5 to 6 pesetas ($0.63 to $0.75) per 
with uarters, but no Ordinary labor, pesetas 3.60 to 4 

Ato as 0.50) per day, without meals, or 2 pesetas ($0.25) per day 
and foun 

Te 2.50 pesstae (8 32) a fay: py pole soap nur (sup- 
pos o be over years of to to 
The women are sometimes ptecework for shelli t Prt 
4 a ($0.50) per 100 (Annals ce “pounds) of ——. 2 shell. 

he legal number of *s work is eight, but 
the laborers here are a aaa a Sree ng the time for meals, 
— and frequent rests, they usually work about five hours a 
a 

The almond shells are sold at from 4 to 5 50 to $0.63) 
per 100 kitos (220 pounds) to village bakers to be =i as fuel. The 
wages paid agr caiterel labor is een same = the harvest 
as at seasons. During the rest —_— obtains 
more money james noe —- a children his ae are employed. 

Acco var. e almond tree yields on an average 
of from 5 to ‘3 kilos os tit to to 174 Sounds) of ‘intaee in the sheli de- 

—_ upon the age tree and its size. Shana ieeue ase quali 
-- 140 rs Sac tome (a hectare is 2.471 acres) (58. 

; "30.1 trees eo ——> gy must be —— and whitewashed 

each oe is spaded. 

expert “peon” with a can prure 

pe The value of the das been variously estima 

dividuals from 300 to 500 eee per Rectare $10.32 to per 
acre) a Tn bare land, and from 1,500 t pesetas per hectare 
(35.7% _ .40 per acre) with from 150 to 200 almond trees 

7 te SL ees per acre). 
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cites the fact that the duties fixed in this bill represent an ad 
valorem rate of about 33 per cent upon almonds, while the 
candy manufacturers asked for a 50 per cent ad valorem duty, 
but received in this bill only 40 per cent ad valorem duty. His 
figures do not agree with mine. The table which I have before 
me, prepared by the Tariff Commission, shows that on the basis 
of our 1921 imports the duty levied in this bill on shelled al- 
monds amounts to 48 per cent ad valorem. The proposed duty 
on almonds, not shelled, is equivalent to 38 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. President, the candy industry uses 77 products in making 
eandy, every one of which is taxed in this bill; and here, upon 
the admission of the Senator from California, upon the undis- 
puted record in the case of only one item, almonds, the ad valor a 
duty is 48 per cent, and the protection given the candy industry 
in this bill is 40 per cent. Each one of.the 77 products going into 
the making of candy bear an increased duty in the pending bill 
over previous laws, and almonds bear an increased duty of 275 
per cent over present law. a 
WHY THR COST OF PRODUCTION IS SO HIGH—-THE CANDY INDUSTRY— 

PYRAMIDING RATES. 

As an illustration of how the industries of this country are to 
be penalized, if not destroyed, by the high tariff duties levied 
in this bill on raw materials that are used in making finished 
products, the candy industry may be cited. The extent to which 
high. duties are levied on products that are used in this indus- 
try the following table demonstrates. 

The capital investment of the candy industry is $350,000,000, 
and the industry employs 200,000 people. It is the twenty- 
eighth largest industry in the country. 

There are 77 raw materials used in this industry upon which 
a tariff duty is levied. The following table sets forth a few 
of the principal products used, the Senate bill duties, the in- 
crease rate over the present law, and the per cent.of increase: 


Increase over the 


Per cent 
present law. of 


Commodity. Senate rate. 


increase. 


6 cents per pound. 
yee extracts and natural | 25 per cent ad 
or synthetic fruit flavors, fruit valorem. 
esters, oils, and essences, not 
containing alcohol. | 
Lemon oil 


23 cents per pound.| - 
5 per cent ad 
valorem. 


713 
5 


er cent ad er cent ad 
valorem. 

CTS Giles obncyecnsuseccccices 

Peppermint oil er cent ad 
valorem. 


Vanillin. 45 per cent ad 
valorem. 
Egg albumen, frozen or other- 6 cents per pound. . 
wise prepared. 
Dried egg albumen 
Honey 


d 
7 per cent ad 
valorem. 
29 per cent ad 
valorem. 
4cents per pound. . 


18 cents per pound. 

3 cents per pound 
(35 cents per 
gallon). 

Almonds, not shelled 5 cents per pound... 

Almonds, shelled 15 cents per pound. 

Coconut meat, shredded and | 4centsper pound.. 
sonoegen or similarly pre- 

* pared. 

Walnuts, not shelled............ 

Walnuts, shelled 


15 cents per pound. 
25 cents per galion. 


2 cents per pound. . 
11 cents per pound. 
2cents per pound. . 


To what an amazing extent the duty on shelled almonds and 
walnuts—not to mention the 75 other taxed materials—will 
burden the candy industry may be appreciated from some 
authentic information furnished by large consumers. Six manu- 
facturers of candy in Boston report that the increased duty on 
shelled almonds and walnuts will increase their cost for those 
nuts $186,500 annually, an average of $31,000 each; and three 
of the largest manufacturers in New York and Philadelphia 
report that the increased duty on almonds alone will cost them 
$535,000, an average of $178,000 annually. 

Candy manufacturers are compelled to buy imported shelled 
almonds because the California production of both shelled and 
unshelled is only 15 per cent of the consumption. Heretofore 
the suggestion of protective tariff duties on what we do not pro- 
duce in large quantities and must import in order to take care 
of our consumption has been ridiculed by even the most rabid 
advocates of the protective system. 

What effect these high duties will have on this and other in- 
dustries that must import raw materials which can not pos- 
sibly be supplied in America in order to manufacture finished 
products can be estimated somewhat by the further fact that 
the duty on these two relatively small but most necess#ry prod- 
ucts used by the confectionery and baking industries will tax the 
candy manufacturers and bakers of the country about $3,160,000 
more per annum. 

Who dares to estimate the extent to which the increased 
tariff duties on the 75 other products used by candy manufac- 


turers will add to the cost of production that the consumers 
must eventually pay? Is it any wonder that cost of production 
and cost of living are so excessively high in America? Yet 
the panacea proposed in the Fordney-McCumber bill is to in- 
crease costs of production to the manufacturers and to the 
ultimate consumers through high tariff duties. 

Mr. President, what is true of candy is true of the clothes 
we wear; is true of every single product of American industry ; 
and one of the fatal defects of this bill, pointed out again 
and again during the discussion, is that the rates on the so- 
called raw materials are so high that the industries of this 
country are going to find the prices of the finished products 
increased to such heights that there will be a decreased de- 
mand, resulting in a curtailment of production, because the 
American people can not pay the increased cost, and in addi- 
tion the foreign markets will be closed to their high-priced 
products. 

No industry illustrates this situation better than the candy 
industry, and we could apply the same story to every other 
industry. Why are not the industries of this country that 
turn out upon the market the finished products here complain- 
ing like the candy people are complaining? Because their oppo- 
sition is stifled by compensatory duties. That is the reason; 
but the candy manufacturers are complaining loudly because 
they have not been given a compensatory duty. On the two 
articles which I have named—walnuts and almonds—it appears 
that the ad valorem duty is higher than the ad valorem duty 
given the finished product of candy in this bill. Nearly every 
manufacturer in this country producing finished products, in 
my opinion, would be willing to have his protective tariff duty 
scrapped if these duties upon materials that go into the finished 
product were removed. We know it to be the fact in the case 
of the candy industry. We know it to be the fact in the case 
of the boot and shoe industry. We know it to be the fact in the 
case of certain lines of the woolen industry, and we know it to 
be the fact in the case of certain lines of the cotton-manufac- 
turing industry. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President. does the Senator say that the 
woolen manufacturers of the United States are willing, if they 
have free wool, to have free wool cloths? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It is my opinion that if we 
had free wool many of the woolen manufacturers of this coun- 
try would not ask for a protective-tariff duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is greatly mistaken. Not only 
will I say that he is greatly mistaken, but I know that they 
could not compete with foreign mantfacturers of woolens. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I quite agree with the Sena- 
tor in regard to certain kinds of woolen cloths. The Senator 
will agree with me, however, that if there were free wool they 
would be content with a very heavy reduction in the duty levied 
in this bill; will he not? 

Mr. SMOOT. They would be content with a very great reduc- 
tion in the protective rate. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. How much is the compensa- 
tory rate on woolen goods in this bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. The highest compensatory rate is 49 cents per 
pound. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. How much of that is protec- 
tive and how much is compensatory duty? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is all compensatory, based on 33 cents per 
pound on scoured wool. The protective rate is 55 per cent ad 
valorem. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
that? 

Mr. SMOOT. That would be a very hard thing for me to do. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Is one-half of it compensa- 
tory and one-half protective? 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no; I do not think it is. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Is more than one-half com- 
pensatory? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; there is not half of it compensatory in the 
case of the 33 cents a pound. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am surprised that a Sena- 
tor who is so experienced in the preparation of tariff rates and 
has had such an extended experience in the preparation of tariff 
bills can not tell me now how much of that 55 per cent is com- 
pensatory and how much is protective. 

Mr. SMOOT. The whole of the 55 per cent, as I said, is pro- 
tective. Absolutely all of it is protective. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Then, how much is compen- 
satory. 

Mr. SMOOT. Thirty-three cents a pound, providing it is all 
wool; but I will say to the Senator that in some cases there is a 
compensatory duty of 30 cents a pound, because of the fact that 
not all wool is used in the cloth. If it were all wool, then it 


Will the Senator average 
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would be 33 cents a pound; and if the Senator desires, when we 
reach the schedule, I can tell {0 Senator just what proportion 
ef weol is used in the threads aud why the compensatory rates 
are different. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. There is a protective duty 
levied upon woolen goods in this bill, is there not? 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘The highest rate of 55 per cent is a protective 
duty. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Very well. Is some of that 
duty a compensatory duty, and is some of ita protective duty? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the 55 per cent, the highest rate—of course 
there are other rates that are only 30 per cent—is a protective 
duty. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. So the Senator can not name 
any kind of woolen cloth and tell me what the protective duty 
is and what the compensatory duty is? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes, Mr. President. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Will the Senator give me 
that, please? 

Mr. SMOOT. Why, certainly. We will take the finest cloth 
that is woven, a finished fabric: The compensatory duty is 49 
cents a pound, with a 55 per cent protective duty. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That 49 cents a pound com- 
pensatory duty could be removed if wool were free ; could it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. It could. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is the only point I am 
trying to make. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, it is true, is it not, that 
these compensatory duties are largely responsible for the fact 
that Senators come in here and prociaim that it is impossible for 
the people of the United States to produce anything in competi- 
tion with the world, from woolen goods down to honey? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is the argument that is 
made here—that we have deteriorated to such an extent, that we 
have lost our genius to such a degree, that we can not compete 
with the world in anything without protection. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to say to the Senator 
from Massachusetts that that may apply all right as far as the 
manufacturer of the Bast is concerned. He still wants his pro- 
tection. The West is perfectly willing to give it to him; but he 
can not have free trade in the raw materials that are produced 
in different parts of this country and have protection on the 
manufactured article. 

What is raw material? Is it the nuts of California? They are 
the finished product of the farmer in California; and, of course, 
the candy manufacturer would like to have free nuts, but he 
wants protection upon his candy. 

I want to say to the Senator that I believe in a protective 
policy. I do not believe in an embargo, but I do believe that it 
is absolutely necessary to give protection to the man who pro- 
duces the raw material if he comes in direct competition with 
men in foreign countries raising the same product. If that 
is not carried out, the protective system might just as well be 
abolished and America become a free-trade country. 

The Senator mentioned wool. We have a propaganda from 
one end of this country to the other calling attention to the fact 
that the duties imposed under this bill will increase the present 
price of a suit of clothes $4.75. Mr. President, is it true? There 
is not a word of truth in it. It is propaganda from beginning 
te end. Why is 107,000,000 of weol now lying in bond 
in the different ports of entry in the United States waiting for 
this bill to pass? I will tell the Senator why it is. The rate 
of duty of the existing tariff law is 15 cents a pound. On 
washed wool it is 830 cents a pound, and on scoured wool it is 
45 cents a pound. Under this bill it is 83 cents a pound on the 
scoured content. It is less than the rate is to-day on the gen- 
eral run of fine clothing wools. Wools that shrink 65 per 
cent are not going to be brought into this country at the rates 
in the emergency tariff bill. The rates proposed in the pending 
bill are lower than those, and the wool is being piled up ‘im bond 
in warehouses in the United States waiting for ~-is bill to 
pass; and still the clothing manufacturers of this country are 
telling the American people that as soon as this bill passes a 
suit of clothes is going to cost $4.75 more than at present, when 
the fact is that fine clothing wools under this bill will enter 
the United States at a less rate than they are entering under the 
emergency tariff bill to-day, and they are selling their clothes 
to-day under the emergency tariff rates on wool. 

Mr. President, I want to say to the manufacturers of this 
country, and I may as well say it now, that there has to be a 
fair rate of protection all along the line. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. And, of course, that means 
increased prices to the consumer? 

Mr. SMOOT. It means increased prices sometimes, and some- 
times it does not. But I am not going to take the time of ‘the 
Senate to go into that detail. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, Does the Senator contend 
that increased rates all along the line do not mean increased 
prices of the finished products? 

Mr. SMOOT. Sometimes, and sometimes not. That would 
be a big subject for me to interrupt the Senator with at this time. 

The clothing manufacturer of this country, I do not care who 
he may be—I mean the man who makes the woolen cloth into 
clothing, which clothing is sold in suits—had better confine him- 
self to the truth rather than the propaganda that is going on 
from one end of this country to the other. When the wool sched- 
ule is taken wp for consideration I hope the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts will be in the Chamber. I want to take the very first 
paragraph of that schedule, and I will tell the Senate just why 
the rates are imposed, and I think I can demonstrate beyond 
the question of a doubt that every rate imposed under that 
Schdule is justifiable, when we start with a basis-of 33 cents 
for scoured wool. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am sure the Senator will 
ably present his side of the argument upon wool when that 
schedule is reached, but I think we had better not take up the 
time of the Senate this morning in prolonging the discussion 
upon rates which are not under consideration. 

Mr. BURSUM. I understood that the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts opened the question. 

Mr. SMOOT. I would not have interrupted the Senator, but 
I knew the Senator did not want the statement to go abroad 
that if we would give the woolen manufacturers free wool they 
would not ask for a duty on cloths. ‘The Senator knows that 
under the Underwood law they had free wool, but the wooten 
manufacturer was not here asking for free cloth, and I want 
to say frankly to the Senator that if they had free wool they 
could not live under free cloth; they would have to have a 
protective duty. 

I am perfectly willing to say that, and I know it is true, be- 
cause I have been a wool manufacturer for years and years. I 
say that if the manufacturer were given free wool he could 
not maintain his business in the United States if cloth were 
free. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, now I want 
the attention of the Senator while I discuss some very im- 
portant figures relating to the almond industry. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. GOODING. I would like to ask the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts what manufacturers of Massachusetts he speaks for 
as being willing to have the manufactured articles on the free 
list if the raw material, as he calls it, is placed on the free 
list? Are they the owners of woolen mills or silk mills or the 
cotton manufacturers, or does the Senator speak for all of 
them? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am not able to speak for 
all of them. I did state I could speak for the candy manu- 
facturers, whose product I am now discussing. I could speak 
also for the boot and shoe manufacturers, and I thought I could 
speak for many of the cotton and woolen manufacturers. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the Senator is perhaps right with re- 
gard to the boot and shoe manufacturers of the country, and I 
think he is also right with regard to the candy manufacturers, 
because of the fact that candy has to be sold when it is fresh, 
and it can not be imported into this country in great quanti- 
ties. I refer to fancy candies. But, as far as the woolen manu- 
facturers are concerned, he would hear the biggest howl from 
New England that was ever heard in this country if we under- 
took to put the manufactured cloth on the free list, and I want 
to say to the Senator that I would be one entering a protest 
against it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Of course, the Senator be- 
lieves in protective duties, and he is for every single pro- 
tective tariff duty levied in this bill and will continue to be. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; there are some that I will not vote for. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Perhaps the Senator has re- 
frained from voting for some, but he has not veted against any. 
I have not heard the.Senator vote once with the minority. Am 
I correct in that assertion? 

Mr. SMOOT. Iam not quite sure whether I have been here 
all the time or not. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I appreciate that the Senator 
may not believe in all the duties levied. 

Mr. SMOOT. But I want to have it distinctly understood 
that I am not ashamed of protection in any way, shape, or 
form. I believe in it with all my soul. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I understand the Senator's 
position, 
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Mr. SMOOT. I know what would happen to the United States 
if it were not for protective duties. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr, President, before the Senator from 
Massachusetts continues, if he will submit to another sugges- 
tion, it has occurred to me that while this discussion has been 
going on as to the relative amount of protection and benefit 
which these beneficiaries of the tariff are given, whether they 
produce raw material or finished products, instead of having 
the tariff settled here in the Senate, would it not be a good 
plan to call the representatives of all the beneficiaries here 
in Washington and let them parcel out among themselves in 
some way that would be mutually satisfactory the amount of 
taxes which should be levied for their benefit, so that they 
might be the judges of what each class is entitled to? Why 
should we undertake to apportion out what they should have 
at the public expense? Let them decide it for themselves. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does not the Senator understand that this 
bill is largely framed on that theory? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I was about to say that. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The committee received the representa- 
tives of the benefited ones day after day, week after week, and 
month after month, sometimes in secret, sometimes in public, 
and permitted them largely to indicate what degree of benefit 
they ought to have at the expense of the general purchasing 
public. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator mean that no man whose in- 
dustry is affected by the tariff should ever be allowed to come 
before a committee? I do not believe the statement made by 
the Senator does him justice. I have always considered him to 
be a fair man, but that statement does not do the Senator jus- 
tice. I know that when the Underwood tariff bill was under 
consideration they were before the committee. If the Senator 
knew what had been asked of this committee by way of rates, 
and not granted, he would never have made such a statement 
as that. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. What I am suggesting goes still further. 
Why have a committee to preside as umpire over the discus- 
sions of these various beneficiaries? Why not in a convention 
of the representatives of these various beneficiaries, some pro- 
ducing raw material and others producing manufactured arti- 
cles, let the beneficiaries decide among themselves, by vote, as 
to how much protection each should have at the expense of the 
public? Why have a committee at all? 

Mr. SMOOT. That statement is not made seriously. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, with the permission of the 
Senator from Massachusetts, I ask that we now consider para- 
graph 754, almonds, shelled and unshelled. I call attention to 
that because we have not returned to it as yet, but were discuss- 
ing another matter, and I suggest it so that the remarks of the 
Senator from California and the Senator from Massachusetts 
may be directed to the immediate matter under consideration. 
I hope we may stick to almonds and nuts of different kinds for 
a little while. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think the suggestion a very 
good one. I came into the Senate Chamber when the Senator 
from California was discussing paragraph 754, and therefore I 
assumed it was under discussion, and followed with the argu- 
ment I am making. I think it might be well to have unanimous 
consent that it be assumed that this paragraph was under dis- 
cussion when the Senator commenced his h. 

Mr. JOHNSON. ‘The Senator stated that at the time. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Now let me once more call 
the attention of the Senate to some very impressive figures 
about almonds. Our production for the year 1921 was esti- 
mated at 12,000,000 pounds. Our imports were 70,000,000 
pounds in terms of almonds not shelled. Of that 70,000,000 
pounds only 5,000,000 were actually not shelled, and the 65,- 
000,000 pounds represent the importations of 21,500,000 shelled, 
there being 3 pounds of not shelled to 1 pound of shelled. Am 
I correct? 

Mr. JOHNSON. The figures of the imports are not entirely 
in accord, if the Senator will permit me, with the figures before 
me, but of that I will speak later. As to the proportion the 
Senator is correct. Our imports in the main are of the shelled 
almonds, and so in making his computation, while it is fic- 
titious in one aspect, nevertheless he multiplies the imports of 
the shelled almonds by three to reach the desired amount. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The information I have ts 
that our production meets only 15 per cent of our entire demand 
and only one-half of 1 per cent of our demand for shelled 
almonds. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, assuming that to be so, 
let me ask the Senator if he does not think it is desirable to 
increase the American production, or does he hold to the theory 
that we.should continue to import? 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I had in mind 
discussing that aspect of the question later, after I put before 
the Senate the statistics. I expect to show that the industry 
has progressed under very much lower rates. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Grant that—— 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. There has been an increase 
of 200 per cent in the growth and development of the walnut 
industry during the years when the rate was less than one- 
third of the rate named in this bill, namely, 4 cents per pound 
on shelled. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. That is not an answer to my immediate, 
direct question, which the Senator says he will answer later on. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It is my opinion, in view 
of the character of this bill, in view of the fact that protection 
for almost everybody is aimed at, that the almond growers and 
the walnut growers of California should receive some protection, 
but not nearly the amount of protection given in this bill. That 
is.-my opinion. 

These figures show that the amount of shelled almonds put 
upon the market by the California producers do not take care 
of the demand of one single large confectioner in this country. I 
have the figures to show that. Not one of the large candy 
makers of this country can buy in this country a sufficient 
amount of shelled almonds to make his product. Not only that, 
but to-day the candy manufacturers of this country can not buy 
any domestic almonds in this country. Here are the facts to 
show that. 

Here are some telegrams sent by candy manufacturers to 
almond producers, asking the price of almonds and seeking to 
purchase almonds. The first telegram is dated May 17. It is 
signed by Habicht & Co., addressed to Herman C. Fisher, of 
San Francisco. The telegram reads: 


May 17, 1922, 
HERMAN C. FISHER, 
825 Sacramente Street, San Francisco, Calif.: 

Can you obtain for us for tariff Fo Ronn about pound sample each 
California almonds in shell, nonpareil, California, paper shell, princess, 
kings, soft shell, ne plus ultra, I X L, reams, drake, jordan, peerless, 
Harriot, lewelling, languedoc, Texas, prolific av domestic? 


Hasicat & Co. 


That was replied to as follows: 
San FRANCISCO, CALIF., May 19. 


HaBicnt & Co., 
Hudson and Laight Streets, New York, N. Y.: 

Almonds seem to be cleaned up. We are through selling, ourselves, 
and can only send Texas and I X L’s. Can you not locate them in 
New York? 

Herman C. FISHER. 


I have another telegram, dated May 20, 1922, from the same 

producer: ¥ 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIPF., Hay 20, 1922. 

Hasicut & Co., New York. 

GENTLEMEN: Your wire for the almonds in the shell received and 
I wired you back yesterday that there were nothing but Texas and 
I X L’s to be had. It seems that the almonds are pretty well cleaned 
up. We, ourselves, are through selling and we never keep any samples 
of nuts in the shell, as we buy each year according to what the grower 
8. 


I imagine that you can get these samples easier in New York than 


you can at this end You, of course, had a great many varieties men- 
tioned in that letter, which would be impossible to give you, as there 
are only a few bags grown, and, at that, only in isolated spots. 
I regret very much I could not help you out. 
Yours truly, 
(Signed) HERMAN C. FISHER. 


Here is another letter dated June 15, 1922, from Louis B. 
Parsons, an official of the Seeman Bros. (Inc.), proprietors of 
the White Rose fruit products, reading as follows: 

(Seeman Bros, (Inc.), proprietors of White Rose food products, tea, 


coffee, cocea, canned goods, condiments, and cereals, Hudson and 
North Moore Streets, New York.) 
June 15, 1922. 


Mr. W. H. MOENcH, 
Care Habicht & Co., Hudson and Laight Streets, New York City. 

My Dear Mr. MOENCH: As both the California Almond and Wal- 
nut Associations are entirely sold out of the 1921 crop, there will 
grobeny be no quotations made until they are ready to name new 

rices. 
y I will keep your request before me, however, and as soon as any- 
thing develops will be glad to advise you. 

Very sincer@ly, Lours B. Parsons. 

I have a circular issued on May 8 by the California Walnut 
Growers’ Association. The circular contains the following in- 
formation : ‘ 

Every bag of old crop stock has been sold, and consequently the 
new crop will gv to an absolutely bare market—a market, eager for 
fresh stocks, which, of course, will mean much rt and imme- 
a Sane for those jobbers who have their walnut business well 
n and, 

The telegrams and the circular show what I do not think 
can be successfully disputed, that there are no walnuts and 
no almonds upon the market to-day except those which are 
imported from foreign countries. 
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Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President-— 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. ‘The Tariff Commission 
raised also the question about the competitive character of 
California almonds with the imported almonds, 

I yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator, however, does not claim that 
there are not American-grown almonds in the United States? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. My claim is, with the infor- 
mation which I have before me, that the confectioners of 
America can not, if they so chose, buy any American-produced 
almonds to-day at any price. That is my statement—that the 
crop has been sold out. 

Mr. McCUMBPR. My understanding is that nearly two 
years’ crops in the United States are still held, and held be- 
cause they have not been able to sell them at the cost of pro- 
duction. Undoubtedly when they could command a price that 
would pay them to let them go, they would soon supply the 
market. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, evidently the 
Senator’s information and mine differ in that regard, and I 
therefore sha": have to resort to a large number of letters and 
telegrams to confirm what I have tried to prove from the grow- 
ers’ circular and from the two brief telegrams which I read, 
addressed by a San Francisco firm to a New York confectioner. 
{ will ask to have read the two letters which I send to the 
desk, which set forth better than I can state them the views 
ef the confectioners of the country in regard to the tariff upon 
almonds and the limited available domestic supply. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 


will read as requested. 
The Assistant Secretary read as follows: 


Boston, U. 8. A., June 28, 1922. 
Hon. Davip I. WALsH 


, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Siz: We acknowledge receipt of the following wire from you : 

“Will you pence wire me the increased cost to yeu for shelled 
almonds and s walnuts if tariff rates are incre as propesed 7” 

And have this day wired you as follows: 

“Should tke tariff rates be increased as p d it would make a 
difference to us of over $5,000 a year. There are others in the industry 
in Boston who use many times what we do.” 

Since writing you on May 10 we have been looking into this almond 
and walnut situation further, and find that California actually produces 
between 1 per cent and 2 per cent of the total world production of 
almonds and the United States consumes 12 per cent of the world’s 
total ‘production. 

If California sheuld increase her production ef almends within the 
next 10 years as fast as she has done in the last 10 yeaxs, she will 
then have been able to produce only one-fifth of the amount of almonds 
which have been consumed in this country within the last yeur. 

Furthermore, we learn that the soil of California is not suitable for 
the culture of almonds. The almonds which we get from California are 
fibrous and lack flavor. The walnuts are very large and very black. 

We use only French or Spanish wuts, they being the most desirable 
for the class of goods we make, although there are quantities of Maa- 
ehurian and Hungarian walnuts shipped into this country. While not 
as desirable as the French and Spanish nuts, they are far more prefer- 
able than the nuts which come from California. 

The total California production of almonds is not sufficient to supply 
even the requirements of three large manufacturers in our industry, to 
say nothing of the needs of the entire industry. 

While the proposed duty on almonds is 15 cents (an increase of 11 
cents over the present duty), almonds are sold by the importers on 
such a close margin that it isn’t to be expected that they could make a 
further payment of 11 cents per pound without getting enough out of 
their almonds to carry the increased cost; and 10 per cent is as small a 
margin as they would work on. 

Therefore you can easily see where it would inerease our cost on 
almonds from 12 cents to 13 cents. 

On an 8-cent increase en the eost of walnuts, they would naturally 
have to charge from 9 cents to 10 cents more per pound than the 
present price. 

From what we learn of the nut situation, we could not leok to the 
shipper for much help, The prices have been gradually working 
down. 

Thanking you for the interest you have taken in this matter, and 
assuring you that we shall be pleased to further assist you in any way 
possible, we remain 

Yours respectfully, 
Lovet, & Coven Co, 
N. Epwin Covegv. 


Mr. SHORTRIDGDR. Mr. President, may I ask to have re- 
read that paragraph in the letter in which it is stated that the 
soil of California is such that we can not produce almonds 
there? The writer of the letter does not know, what he is talk- 
ing about. ‘That statement is not worth a snap of the finger. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Oh, Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor should not get exeited. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I am not excited. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I will say to the Senator 
that I have innumerable letters from candy manufacturers 
stating that only certain kinds of almonds are produced in Cali- 
fornia; that there are certain types of almonds which are used 
im the manufacture of candy which are not and can not be pro- 
duced in California and that must be imported. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. That is what the importer says. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, That is what the candy 
manufacturer says. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGHE. Yes; that is what the candy manufac- 
turer says. 
Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. They say to me also, I must 
say in fairness to them, that they would prefer to buy their 
almonds in this country. They say that there should be some 
tariff duty upon almonds, but that the proposed rate is exces- 
sive and is outrageous. I must say that their position has not 
been one of condemnation of the almond industry of California, 
it simply is that the rate here proposed is exorbitant and too 
high; and, further, that California can not produce what they 
want, and they want the right to go to the markets of the world 
and get what they need at seasonable prices after paying a 


a ean and fair but not a prohibitive duty to the Govern- 
ment, 


Mr. SHORTRIDGR. They want to make 300 per cent and 
have the farmers of California make nothing, That is what 
they want. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am sorry the Senator has 
such an unfortunate, unfavorable opinion of all the candy manu- 
faeturers, who represent a very great industry. The twenty- 
eighth largest industry in the country is the candy industry, 
employing 400,000 people, and it is a serious question to levy so 
many duties and such high duties that must greatly inerease 
the cost of their output. It means reducing the number of em- 
ployees and increasing the cost to: the consumer. 

Mr. President, may we have read now the other letter which 
I sent to the desk? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ietter will be read as re 
quested. 

The Assistant Secretary read as follows: 

Boston, July 22, 1981. 


Hon. Davin I. WALSH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Deag Str: We are inclosing a copy of a lJetter from the California 
ae pe ohn Association to one of our association members, and a 

y reply. 
on is interesting te note that on the evidence of the association itself 
it does no business at the present time in shelled almonds. Confection- 
ers, who are heavy buyers and imperters of shelled almonds, greatly 
prefer the impo almond on account of its flavor, texture, and tender 
eating qualities. 

Very maby shelled almonds are roasted in the course of manufacture, 
and the California almond, unfortunately, seems to roast with a very 
hard fiber, so that the effect is almost like eating a piece of wood. The 
fact remains that practically all the almonds used in the confectionery 
trade, which is a very large business, as you know, in New Hngland, is 
imported almonds. 

e om that the proposed duty of 12 cents on shelle@ almonds will 
not stand, and for the same general reasons of 73 cents on shelled wail- 
nuts, because both of these duties distinctly penalize manufacturing 
iaieecaaee here, and to no purpose, because the California almonds are 

0 J 

rusting that you may be able to see your way clear te do everything 
possible to pat almonds at least at the figure in the original presenta- 
tion of the bill, we are, , 

Very truly yours, 
New ENGLAND Mra. CONFECTIONBRS’ ASSN., 
Cuartys L. Birp, Secretary, 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I ask that the Secretary may 
also read the letter from the California Almond Growers’ Asso- 
ciation annexed to that letter, and the reply therete from the 
Walter M. Lowney Co. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. 
quested. 

The Assistant Secretary read as follows: 


CALivorNiA ALMOND Growers’ EXCHANGS, 
San Francisco, Calif., July 6, 1921. 

GENTLEMBN: As a fellow member of the Association of National 
Advertisers, I know you are interested in the preservation of a great 
American industry. 

The American almond industry, which happens to be centered in 
California, is very seriously threatemed by the jack of tariff pcoheenton, 
Briefly, the total investment in almond predaction represented by the 
members of this cooperative association ts well over $50,000,000. Un- 
Jess we can get a tariff on shelled almonds that will permit the Call- 
fornia grower to compete with the cheaply produced imported preduct 
we ean see ruin ahead. ‘California does not at the present time enjoy 
any part of the national distribution of shelled almonds. We are in a 
position to supply a very large portion of the demand for shelled 
almonds, and in the course of the next three years, when the present 
nonbearing acreage is producing. we can supply practically all of the 
demand for shelled almonds in this country. venty-five or eighty per 
cent of the money spent for almonds is spent for shelled almonds, 
which are used in the making of confections, pastries, etc. 

Almonds in Burope shell out about 25 per cent kernels; in this 
country about one-third kernels. 

The California almond growers, represented throu this exchange, 
petitioned Congress for a tariff of 5 cents per pound on almonds net 
shelled and 15 cents per pound on shelled almonds. The Ways and 
Means Committee recommended a tariff of 4 cents per pound on 
almonds not shelled and 8 cents per pound on shelled almonds. Un- 
less the tariff on shelled almonds, resenting the great big demand 

tariff on almonds in ona 


The Secretary will read as re- 


of this country, is in proportion to the 
er, in other words, at least three times as great as on almonds 
shell, California can mot hope to compete with Eurepe. 
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In the interests of the American almond 
for your earnest help in 
Congress, the matter of pro 


ends, and 
almonds. We might as well keep in America far th 
cans the $10;000, or more that 


the Ameri- 
is sent annually to the shores of 

the Mediterranean from America for ed almonds. 
We need your help and we need it now. The matter is before Con- 


to-day. Will you assist us in our fight by addressing you 
oe and epresentatives and giving it as wide 
We would appreciate copies of your letters and 


y truly, 
Toure very, ss T. C. Tuckzr, Manager. 


Ex Juuy 12, 1921. 

ALIFORNIA ALMOND GROWERS’ CHANGE, 

Om 811 California Btreet, San Francisco, Calif. 
(Attention of Mr. T. C. Tucker, Manager.) z 

GENTLEMEN: To be perfectly frank, your letter of the 6th does not 
strike a very responsive cneeki The ence of the confectionery 
trade with California shelled almonds is, we believe, net favorable 
enough to induce them to make any strenuous efforts in their behalf, 
and we are quite sure that other manufacturers are of the same 
opinion. 

on California shelled almonds were able to take their place im real 
competition with the foreign almonds this question of protection 
would. net be as seriously pushed and ones efforts would have 
been produetive of a larger distribution of al 

fectionery trade, Whether the factors ef flavor and texture can) be 
brought up in California almonds te the standard of foreign almonds 
so that ther can be generally used Se manofacturing trades is a 
question that is undoubtedly interest E, you. From our own 8 
point the California almond is a negligible quantity until it cam really 
compete. in these two essentials with the foreign md. 

On this basis, as you may see, we are not particularly interested in 
furthering your ideas for duty. Im fact, we are quite on the other 
side of the question. 

Very truly yours, 


a r Sen- 
telegrams. 


—_— 


Tus Warren M Lowney Co., 
Warter H; Betcuoer, 
Vice President and General Manager. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I ask that the other letters 
of a similar character may be printed as part of my remarks 


without. reading. - 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The letters referred to are as follows: 

Boston, Mass, May 2, 1922. 
Hon, Davip_1. WALss, 
Washington, D. C. 

HonornaslL® Dear Sir: We are members of the National Confectioners’ 
Association, who have submitted to the Senate Finance Committee a 
brief on a revenue law, H. R. 7456. 

We are ling to recognize the necessity of a duty for protection 
and also for revenue, but we believe that the proposed new duties, 
particularly on sugar, gelatin, lemon and orange oil, shelled peanuts, 
shelled: almonds, and shelled wainuts are far in excess of what is 
warranted for either of the above purposes. “ 

You have undoubtedly reeetved a number of tetters on this same 
subject; so that. we will net encroach on your any further than 
to. counett that if you. can conscientiously do seo that you oppose the 
excessive tax. levied against the items which we list. 

Yours very, truly, 
Jos. MippLesy, Jr. (Inc,). 


Boston, Mass., May 11, 1922, 


Hon. Davin. I. WALSe 
Senate Building, Woshington, D. C. 

Desam Sin: We are taking the liberty of ostening 
items bearing upon our industry and in the tariff bill now. under dis- 
cussion. We will touch upon these as briefly. as possible, and ask 
that you. be good enough to give every comsideratien you can te our 
point of view. 


you on various 


SHELLED ALMONDS. 


Present law, 4 cents; peapoeed duty, 1% cents per pound. Shelled 
nuts are a large factor in the confectionery industry, particularly in the 
high-grade chocolate packages made in Boston. California’ shelled 
almonds are hardly known in the industry and can not be used 
manufacturers in our line in place of foreign almonds. The California 

duct is woody and coarse fibered and has not the fine texture and 

yor of the foreign nut: The California nut could not and would not 
be used at half the price. At the present time we firmly believe there 
ig no shelled-almond industry in lifornia to. be tected, and the 
prepence of the propery duty of 18 cents per for shetied almonds 

largely due to California propaganda a to the desire and ho 
of a business on this item being established at some time. If the du 
goes on, naturally the price of' almonds and chocolate-almond products 
goes up. The consumer finally is the one who is affected, and to no 
good end. We are of the me that a shelled-almond duty of ¢ 
cents per pound is sufficient all proper requirements as to protec- 


tion and revenue. 
SHELLED WALNUTS. 


The same general idea applies as on shelled. almonds. We are of 
the opinion at a 6 cents per pound duty on shelled walnuts is 
sufficient for proper purposes. Certainly the proposed duty of 12 cents 
per pound is all out of reason, and, as in the case of the almonds, such 
a duty means no large additional business for California. it simply 
means a higher price of almonds and’ walnuts. 


OTHER ITPMS. 
Other items are increased in the following i, 
er cent increa,e. 


Gelatin. 200 
Lemon and orange oil 200 
BEEIID cncctn centennicimn precmrpoctmmpenpsepenaniiom tienes itienilitin matin iuiainias ttn tiles 200 
PDE cperseppesre ys eenegp aie —apligniednerceemenasinn—wstiniiewan aimmnntiniinnns Ge 

All these are of large imterest and'in large use in this industry and, 
it seems: to us, are too heavily burdened. 

It was our desire, however, to call your attention rticularly to 
shelled almonds and shelled walnuts as being items t are bemg 
penalized out of all proportion, 


We shall appreciate 
items in behalt of the confectionery 


;any length of time, it is hard, woody, tasteless 


very much any effort may make for these 
indestee: of: Boston and Massa- 
Very truly ‘ 
ie Water H. Beuc 
Vice: President and 


-_— 
‘ Boston, May 9, 1922. 
Hon. Davin I. Wats, ore ea 
Senate, Washington, D. 0: 


Dear. Sin: While we te the fact. that much larger revenues 
my fm eeemet by Z é pantenant of a a rates, pe want file 
ry w ou agai abnormal increases pro- 

Bey in the tarié | bill now un the consideration of the Senate, espe- 


Shelied almonds. 

as walnuts. 
peanuts. 

Gelatin. 

Lemon and orange ofls. 

Sugar, 

All of these are items which enter very largely into the manufacture 
of candy, After giving considerable time and thought to the matter, we 
can see no justification whatever for an increase of 1 to 400 per cent 
oe aa gene i ed 1d riously cripple 

ny such rates imposed would very seriou an indust: 
which is to-day staggering under burdens enough of its own that 
take months if not years te adjust. 

While we have no suggestions to make as to 
permissible, we are very emphatic in our belief that the 
creases would do our industry inestimable damage, and ' we 
rely upon you to insist on very definite modifications, 


Very truly yours, Samoset CHocouaTms Co 
‘ AL¥rrep T. HaskBLL, 7 
President. 


what increases are 
roposed in- 


ope we can 


Boston 14, Mass., U. S. A., May 8, 1922. 
Hon. DAviIp I, WALSH, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Sin: Im answer to your letter of April 29. concerning tariff rates on 
shelled walnuts, almonds, egg albumen, and cocoa butter, wish to give 
you the followi facts: 

Imported shelled walnuts are used by manufacturing confectioners 
and bakers. California walnuts are marketed mostly in the shell and 
are used principally for table purposes. They are not satisfactory for 
confectioner’s use on account of their large size, color (which is dark), 
and after being shelled out for some time they become dry and brittle. 
The manufacturing confectioner prefers the imported walnut on account 
of it being small in size, light in color, and on aceount) of being mere 
oily will keep in an edible condition much —_ One other thing that 
might be said concerning the California walnuts. in the shel is that 
they are to-day commanding a very high price and the industry has 
grown wonderfully during the last 10 yea thus showing that im- 
ported walnuts have not prevented the growth of the industry to any 
extent. If tariff rates are made ve on walnuts no one will be 
benefited. The confectioner will use less—that is all—for he can not 
substitute the California for that which he is now using. 

In regard to almonds, the California almond is also unsuitable for 
confeetionery purpose, it being sold preseipany im the shell where it 
retains what flavor it has until it is shelled out. When shelled out for 

and entirely unsuited 
for use in comfectionery, as in the case of wainuts. If the tariff is 
made prohibitively high the only thing that would be accomplished is 


|@ reduction in the quantity of almonds used, and there will be no benefit 


derived by anyone, 

Concerning egg albumen, it seems too bad that it should have to 
carry any such rate as proposed, for the quantity of egzg-i -com- 
pared to the amount consumed is, we understand, only about one-fourth 
of 1 per cent of domestic egg production. Therefore, it would seem 


/umnecessary to burden the user of egg albumen with any such duty. 


It: is much more adaptable for the confectioner’s use than fresh egg, 
Scaureasas guupens te @ oup upartasehmamammaaneuat, enmmio taleer 
serves a purpose a way w ege 8 not, n ‘ 
to handle and less subject to deterioration. 
thacenins cocoa butter, proposed tariffi—30 per cent:ad valorem— 
would mean that om imported butter costing 25 cents to lay dewn in 
this country we would have to pay 7% cents a pound, which is 4} cents. 
more than the present duty. This is 250 per cent imcrease, and we. 
can not, for our part, see any occasion for burdening the confectioner; 
who uses most of the cocoa butter in the manufa of his goods, 
with such a heavy tax. Hvery pound of chocolate coating used by the 
manufacturer of confectionery. contains cocoa butter. It being a high- 
rieed product, a 30 per cent tariff rate would constitute a. very: heavy 
Gna cthue auitant: thats Gaiah-tnbe ep-arith previ 
e other su! we nD up ‘ou in our ous 
letter is: sugar. ‘e nottee that it has been pmepoands: by Senator Brous- 
SARD to increase the rate, and if his:amendment should be approved 
by the Senate and become a taw, there will. be a duty of) 2 cents a 
on 96° raw sugar from Cuba (against 0.016 per:ponnd at present): 
and 2} cents per pound on 96° raw sugar from other foreign countries 
( resent rate of 2 cents). This is: equivalent te an increase 
of about 100 per cent over the tariff rate of October 3, 1913. We con- 
sider it highly umn for any such inerease in rate to be made, 
We hope that you will oppose and do everything you can to minimize: 
these increases. We do not consider the industries concerned require 
the amount of protection asked for by these proposed rates. 
Trusting to hear from you, we are, 
Yours respectfully, we F. & 
LP. HRAFFT & SONS CORPORATION 
By EB. H. Savacp, : 


~ Boston, U. 8. A., April 27, 1922, 
Hon. Davip I. WALSH pril 27, 1922, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sin: With reference to mas tariff bill, agricultural sec- 
tien, would say that if this bill becomes law the duty on almonds and 
walnuts will be increased as. follows: 


Almonds (umshelled) 

Almonds (shelled) 

Walnuts (unshelled) 

Walnuts (shelled)........ cnapesinenahaaetsanacinlinesticmmintsneenenmabaitaibimgirepesiatinas 
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And we can not see how It is going to work anything but a hardship 
upon the confectionery industry. 
The confectionery industry in Boston is one of the largest industries 


in New England, and it bas certainly had its share of suffering, not 


wholly due to sugar. 

The confectioners are obliged to contract for the greater part of 
their merchandise long before it is used. 

Our Christmas lines for one year are usually ppechense the year 
before, and it can easily be sean that with the falling off of business 
we have been obliged to take large inventory losses on merchandise. 

As far as we can ascertain, there are no confectioners here who are 
using California almonds. They have no flayor and are very fibrous 
and are not suitable for the class of goods which we are making here. 

During the war, when walnuts were scarce, we used some California 
walnuts. They came in very much discolored, due to the thin shells 
on them. In fact, most of them showed up very black. While they 
are white when they are cut open, they are very far from being attrac- 
tive, and are not desirable for confectioners. 

Were it not — to get French nuts, we believe there are many 
confectioners who would not use these nuts at all, unless it were for 
inside work. 

The price of walnuts and almonds is now so high that we are not 
using anywhere near the quantity we would use if prices were nearer 
normal. The normal price on walnuts is 30 cents; the price to-day 
is about 60 cents. 

In our small business here we thought nothing of buying 100 cases 
of walnuts when the price was around 80 cents; to-day we buy them 
in 5 and 10 case lots. 

If this bill passes, it will work a great hardship on all the confec- 
tioners, and will be the means of taking away some of the attractive- 
= from our package goods. which make up a large part of our 
Jusiness. 

We are willing to do anything we can to help, and of course under- 
stand it is necessary for the Government to obtain revenue through 
such sources, but if our business is injured we can not make money to 
pay taxes. In other words, “if they kill the hen, they lose the eggs, 

If we should write you every time we were asked to do so, you would 
receive about three letters a week from us. This, however, is a very 
urgent case, and any attention you can give the matter wlil be a help 
to us all—not only to the industry but also to the Government, — 

This proposed duty on shelled nuts would be very nearly prohibitive. 

We wish to take this opportunity to thank you for the attention you 
have given the various matters about which we have written you in 
the past and assure you that any efforts you may make to help us in 
this instance will be appreciated by all in our industry. 

Yours very truly, 
Lovett. & Covet Co. 
N. Epwin Covet, 
Bostox, Mass., April 26, 1922. 
Hon. Davip I. WaLsH, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Sir: We wish to call your attention to the Fordney tariff bill and 
to some of the proposed rates contained therein on products that we 
use in the manufacture of our goods. There are four products listed 
of which we use very large quantities, and the rates as proposed are, 
in our opinion, excessive and arbitrary. These articles are as follows: 


Commodity. 


BOG COMING. 5 ova cddrvcbecseccsccesness wacibideddncobuvudpeu 
Cocoa butter........ schaawadbepetinnssaccass ewes ebadessnvbesthed 


1 Per cent. 


Referring to these products in order, we shall take up the question 
of walnuts. We use imported French walnuts in large quantities, and 
on the amount we use per year the increase in duty will amount to 
$17,000 to $18,000. Aside from this fact, California walnuts which are 
being protected are unsatisfactory for our use, and if we are to con- 
tinue the use of walnuts we shall have to buy —_ imported from 
France in order to obtain a quality of nut that is satisfactory. ‘The 
California walnut is dark in color and entirely unfit for the average 
confectioner’s use. Aiso the supply is entirely inadequate to the de- 
mand, for according to the best information we can get there are nearly 
800,000 cases of 55 — each imported into this country yearly. 
This figure includes all grades of foreign walnuts. 

In regard to almonds, the proposed increase in duty means an added 
cost to us, on the —s we use, of about $30,000 yearly; and, aside 
from this fact, California almonds which are being protected are un- 
satisfactory for our use, and we can not use them in the manufacture 
of our goods, for they would be unsalable. The California almond is a 
hard, woody nut meat, whereas the Spanish and Italian almonds are 
crisp and of fine flavor and wholly suitable for our use. 

As regards egg albumen, we have used ——ae Chinese hen e 
albumen for a great many years, and it would cause us considerable 
inconvenience to have to use anything else in place of it. Of 
course, we could continue to use it even though the duty is increased 
to 18 cents a pound, but it would impose an additional burden on us 
of $3,000 a year, and as a protective measure no one would be 
benefited. 

Now, in regard to cocoa butter, we are very large users of this 
commodity, and the preposed increase from 3 cents a pound to 30 
per cent ad valorem would be of profit to a few manufacturers. only, 
and they the producers of cocoa butter. The increase to 30 per cent 
means that we would have to pay on any butter imported from 74 
cents to 9 cents per pound duty, perhaps more, and this increase 
is decidedly unfair to the consumer of cocoa butter. It would only 
mean that the manufacturers of cocoa butter in this country will get 
from 4% cents to 6 cents a pound more for their product, and that 
would be at the expense of the confectionery manufacturers, and in 
our case would cost us from $40,000 to $60,000 a year, 

You can see from the above figures that the proposed rates will 
impose a burden on us of well over $100,000 a vear if put into effect, 
and will be a oy added burden, in that we are now and have 
been for some time past endeavoring to put our goods into the con- 
sumer’s hands at the lowest possible retail prices, and, if anything, 
contributes to higher selling prices to-day; it is to our disadvantage 
, and not conducive to better business. 


We hope that you will investigate most thoroughly the above and 
see if in your opinion we are not justified in making a strenuous 
to these rates being put into effect. We are perfectly will- 

ing to stand for a reasonable increase in tariff rates on the different 
commodities mentioned, for we reciate the necessity for additional 
revenue fer the ment; but these rates are not being produced 
for revenue pu only, but are being put on to pretect commod- 


ities which are not’ justified in being protected, for, as stated obpve, 


in the case of almonds and walnuts the protected almond and. walnu 
can not be used by those who now use imported nuts, 


Respectfully yours, 
W. F. Scurarrt & Sons Corporation, 
By BE. H. Savaacs, 


Boston, MAss., January 31, 1922. 
Hon, Davip I. WasH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: With reference to tariff bill (H. R. 7456), paragraphs 
754. 755, 758. 

I have specialized in these commodities for about 25 years, be- 
coming conversant with them in their country of origin, with all the 
phases of their distribution to our confectionery and bakery trade, and, 
couppamatiy. with these twe industries as well. It is in this capacity 

g to 


tha call your attention te the ewes 
Our manufacturing confectioners have been hit beyond words, and 
are in dire need of assistance instead of further burdens. Shelled 
almonds and wainuts are very important items for them. It is 
an indisputable fact that they have never used California almonds, 
no matter how low their price, for the reason that these almonds are 
tasteless, hard, and therefore unsuitable. No increase of entrance 
auiy will induce our manufacturers to use the California article. 
he same is practically true of California shelled walnuts. While 
is altogether unsuitable. Besides, 


their flavor is good their avepe 
walnuts used by confectioners and 


not 2 per cent of the shell 
bakers come from California. All are imported. California can not 
supply these goods. we 

Shelled filberts are of less importance to the above-named industries, 
but to tax them further would fringe on the absurd for the man who, in 
this part of the country at least, has seen a California filbert remains to 
be found. It is an unheard of commodity. 

California has not been and is not in a poaeenees to supply these arti- 
cles, but can only supply substitutes wholly unsuitable and which will 
never prove otherwise. 

Since additional revenue must be obtained from all possible sources, it 
would seem unreasonable to wee that these three articles be exempted. 
Should this duty be raised to 6 cents a pound (it is now 4 cents) that 
increase of 50 per cent could not be called other than most substantial. 
On the other hand, an increase such as is unreasonably striven for by 
the western interests, while benefiting them, would result in an unjust 
burden which our manufacturers are in no position to bear. It is, be- 
sides, common knowledge that nuts have become an important article of 
diet and the consuming public should not be overlooked. 

Yours very truly, 
L. H. Davin, 


—~ 


Boston, MAss., U. 8S. A., January 19, 1922. 
Hon. Davip I, WALsu, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: Referring to tariff bill H. R, 7456, paragraphs 754, 755, 
758, may we respectfully register our protest against the proposed in- 
creased rates of import duties on shelled almonds, shelled walnuts, and 
shelled filberts contained in the tariff bill now under the consideration 
of Congress? These food pavenees constitute a very important part of 
the raw material used by the confectioners and bakers of Massachusetts, 
and should extremely increased rates of duty be placed upon them it 
would impose very heavy burdens upon this industry and also upon the 
general public who consume their products. 

Appreciating the need of Congress to obtain revenues, we would sug- 
gest that an advance over the present rate of 25 cent would not be 
objectionable. We most empatically, however, object to the rates of 
duties advocated by the California almond and walnut growers, which 
are entirely unwarranted and exorbitant. A very small percentage of 
the shelled nuts used in the United States are raised in this country and 
there is no possibility whatever of California ever producing the qual- 
ities desired at reasonable prices. The California growers by united 
effort and cooperative marketing have succeeded during the past few 

ears, when foreign competition was reduced to a minimum, in advanc- 
ng prices steadily far above normal, and on the basis of prices received 
during the war for their crops the price of farm land has risen in 
numerous cases to over a thousand dollars an acre. It now appears 
evident that they wish to capitalize these inflated values and demand 
protection for their industries sufficient to absorb the increased overhead 
caused thereby. Certainly the farmers in California can not argue that 
the same misfortunes have overtaken them that have come upon the 
farmers who have been engaged in the production of the great staple 
food products of our country. A mere glance at pr t prices of Cali- 
fornia products will show how little they have suffered in comparison 
with other industries the one over. It would seem, therefore, that 
their requests for increased tariff duties at the present time are entirely 
unreasonable and unwarranted. . 
Yours very truly, Barker, Harris & KEHRHAHN, 


TARIFY BILL (H. R, 7456), PARAGRAPHS 754, 755, AND 758. 


THE Nut Hovss, 
Lynn, Mass,, January 4, 1922. 
Hon, Davip I. WALSH, 
Member of the Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Sin: The undersigned respectfully protest against the proposed very 
largely increased rates of import duties on shelled almonds, shelled 
walnuts, and shelled filberts, contained in the tariff bill now under 
the consideration of Congress. 

hese gectaste constitute a very Procstent port of the raw 
material used by us in the manufacture of our products, and should 
extremely increased rates of duty be placed upon them it would im- 
posé very heavy burdens upon our industry, and also upon the general 
public, who are the consumers of our products. We appreciate the 
need of Congress to obtain revenues, and would therefore willingly 
acquiesce in an advance over the present rates of 50 per cent, which 
would make the same synopymous to those which were contained in 
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the Payne-Aldrich Act, but we most emphatically object to the rates 
ef duties advocated by the California almond and walnut growers, 
which we consider unwarranted and exorbi 

We beg you, therefore, to give this, protest. your. earnest. attention 


and con ration. 
, lly, Ceartes A, Livtcurip.p, President. 
Nature of business: Salted nuts of quality, 


AMESBURY, Mass., January 9, 19922. 
Hom. Davin I. WALSH, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Smr: We do not knew what = Senators are trying to do 
with industry, but apparently you are ng about all yow cam to hart 
us. My attention has been ealied te the pro 
almonds, shelled walnuts, shelled filberts, an 
The rates which you. propose are ridiculous and 
wili jee a spe effort to have these 

T country raises just 
extra large shelled peanuts, and it has been necessary for our western 
competitors to import large quantities of Chinese nuts so that we people 
here in the East can use the Virginia variety. If we are forced to 
py. exorbitant pricea to the cleaners in the South it will seriously 
rere with our business, and we are, therefore, looking te you 

r relief. 


Signed protest is inclosed. 
Yourg very truly, 


also shelled uts. 


BP. M. Horr & Co., 
BF. M. Hort: 


Boston, U. 8S. A., January 5, 1922. 
Hon. Davip I. Wass, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. 0. 


Dear Sir: We are writing to protest against increased duties on 
shelled almonds, walnuts, and filberts. 

We: are particularly interested in these goods, as we use a great 
many of them in the manufacture of candies: 
aay Ss becomes a law at — ay a time, it wil? not 

terest busi cially ea siness. 

We Inve tried at diferent times te use California walnuts and 
almonds. The almonds have no flavor whatever. While they look some- 
what better than those we are using, the flaver is mot there. 

What this proposed bill would mean for us—and others in the candy 
business—weuld be the cutting down of the amount we would use, 

lies to walnuts as weld as to: almonds. 
lied walnuts that come from California are not to be com- 
pared with the walnuts which we get, which are mostly French wal- 
nuts. In faet, those are the walnuts used by most of the confectioners. 

We can not see wherein the Government is going to make any ma- 
terial gain in the increase. of th . Furthermore, we can not see 
how it. is going to benefit. the ran of those nuts in this country, 
as most of the confectioners will use the ether nuts. Possibly a wap 
few of them, making a cheap, line of goods, will use seme. of the wi 

If you will take the trouble to look into this matter, we are confi- 


nuts grown in: this country. 
dent. that you will see a distinet difference in the goods. 


We can not see where ae ae is going to be made in the inerease of 
a 


the duty, as they will pro use only about half the amount they 
are now using, and consequently the total amount of revenue derived 
from this source will be no more than ft would be if the duty remained 
the same as it now is. 

The = on walnuts is very high at the present time. In fact, it is 
about the limit in price, and the price has, ne doubt, curtailed the 
consumption. We used to buy Chabert walnuts for 30 cents; the price 
to-day is in the neighborhood of 65 to 70 cents. 

Regarding shelled filberts, we can not recall ever having bought fil- 
berts grown im this country. 

Yours very truly, 
Lovett & Covet Co., 
V. EpwiIn CovegL. 


Boston, MASS., January 5, 1922. 
Hon. Davin I. WALSH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0. 


Dear Sir: We are advised that serious consideration is being given 
to a material advance in the rate of duty on shelled nut meats 
such, for instamee, as shelled almonds, shelled walnuts, and shelled 
earte, this under the tarif bill under consideration at the present 
e. 


Reeognizing the [nner for obtaining revenue, we believe it may 
be in order and equitable if the present rate on the three nut meats 
above mentioned, the present rate of which we believe is 4 cents @ 
pound, should be slightly increased; but, in our judgment, the pro- 
posed duty on all three is far higher than it should be. 

You are undoubtedly familiar with the fact that filberte are not 
grown in this country, and that the supply of walnuts and almonds 

own is so small as to be of very little value to the consumers. of 

e commodities, In fact, the California shelled almonds and shelled 
walnuts can not be used for a material part of the r ents for 
which shelled almonds and shelled walnuts are imported. We believe, 
therefore, that these items should be determined entirely on the basis 
of revenue requirements and that the interest of the consuming public 
should be paramount in the consideration, 

It seems to us that 1 cent a pound increased duty should be suffi- 
cient; that would be an increase of 25 per cent, which, in our judg- 
ment, should be enough. 

We re tfully submit: this item for your consideration, sincerely 
trusting that you will use your influence to the interest of the gen- 
eral consuming public rather tham at the suggestions of any small 
section or small group of interested parties. 


Yours: truly, 
JOS. MippLEBY, Jr. 
Gro. T. 


TARIFF BILL (H. R. 7456), PARAGRAPHS 754, 755, 758. 
Boston, MASS., January 5, 1922. 
Hon. Davip I. WAnSH, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. OC. 

Sm: The undersigned respectfubly protest against the proposed very 
largely increased rates of import duties on shelled. almonds, shelled 
walnuts, and shelled tilberts contained in the tariff bill nOW under the 
consideration of Congress. 


(Ine, 2, é 
BuTrerwortnH, Secretary. 


tariff on shelied | 
we hope t you; 
reduced. 

about. 50 per.cent ef the requirements on 


These: food ‘S$ constitute a very important part of the raw 
material used by us im the manufacture of our ts, and should 
extremely increased rates of duty be placed upon m it would impose 
very heavy burdens upon our i and also upom the general publi 
who are the consumers of our ‘acts, We appreciate the need 
Congress to obtain revenue, and would, therefore, willingly acquiesce 
im an advance over the nt rates of 50 per cent, which would make 
the same synonymous to those which were contained in tite Payne- 
Alrich Act, but we most emphatically object to the rates of duties ad- 
vocated by the California almond walnut growers, which we con- 
sider unwarranted and exorbitant. 

We beg yom therefore, to give this protest your earnest attention and 
consideration. 

Respectfully, 
Massachusetts Chocotatn Co. (INC.)., 
Per EB. A. LINDERHOLM, General Manager. 


TARIFF BILL (H. R. 7456), PARAGRAPHS 154, 755, 753. 
" Boston, Mass., U. S. A. January 4, 1922. 
Hon. Davip L. Watsr 


Senate Office Building, Washingten, D. 0. 
Simm: The undersigned respectful, rotest inst th pased 

lar ~ increased rates of import *aaties on shelled shone. shelled 
wainuts, and shelled filberts contained in the tariff bill now under the 
——ss of Congress. ; 

hese ets constitute a v rtant part of the raw 
material used Co in the aanstectere. ef om preiects, and should 
extremely increased rates of duty be: placed upon them it would ose 
very heavy burdens upon our industry and also upon the general public 

our products, We appreciate the need 


who are the consumers of a of 
Congress to obtain revenue, would, therefo willingly a 
which would make 


im an advance over the aes rates of 50 per cen 
o those which were cont: d in the Payne- 


the same synonymous 
Aldrich Act, but we. mest ememntinte objeet to the rates: of duties ad- 
ond walnut growers, which we con- 


vocated by the Calffornia alm 
sider unwarranted and nt. 
We beg you, therefore, to give this protest your earnest attention and 
consideration. 
Respectfully, 
W. F. Scnuearer & Soys Corporation, 
By BE. HH. Sevaen. 


Boston, Mass., August 29, 1921. 
Hon. Davin I. WaLse, . : . 


United Statea Senate, Washington, D. CO. 


Dear Sir: As represen the Commenwealth of Massachusetts, I 
know that you are interes fn preserving our rights as business men 
and also the rights of the consumers. 

Im the tentative tariff bili which is now before you a ae in- 

walnuts, and filberts, both. 


creased. tariff has been placed upon 
shelled and unshelled. In the case of shelled almonds the Ways and 
Means Committee reported the rate as 8 cents, same being an increase 
of 100 per cent over the Underweed tariff and: of 50 per cent over the 
Payne-Aldrich tariff. The California condinamney - it. appears, were not 
satisfied with this and were successful in ha the tariff rate in- 
creased to 12 cents upon the floor of the House, being an imcrease of 
200 per cent over the, Underwood tariff and: 100 per cent over the 
Payne-Aldrich tariff. 
t is reported that the California almond mMmterests secured a ial 
ough Senator JOHNSON, on 10 before the nate 
ttee with a, view ef getting the tariff on shelled almonds 
increased to 15 cents per pound, 

We do not believe that the fnterests of your constituents Iie in a 
monopoly of these nuts for CaHfornia, as these food products constitute 
an important part of the raw materia) used in the manufacture of nut 
bread, cakes, pretty. candy, etc. It would amount toan added tax on 
the rations of the middl ss consumers to the benefit of nut raisers 
in Califormia, whieh, we believe, need’ no protection beyond that con- 
tained in the Underwoed bill, and: surely ne more tham contained in the 
Payne-Aldrich bill. In. other wor we believe that am increase of 50 

cent over the present tariff of 4 cents on shelled almonds, making 

e tariff 6 cents per pound, the same as contained im the Payne- 
Aldrich bill, should be sufficient to satisfy the avarice of California, 
= would therefore ask that the rate: be not inereased above. that 

igure. 

We would respectfully ask you to use imfluence to see that the 
rights of the consumers, who seeure their supplies t hi importers 
in the principal markets of the country, are not forgotten in this 
seramble of California for monopoly. 

Very truly yours, 
McLaLzAn & BrieHam Co., 
H. M.. Rich, Vice. President. 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE.. Mr. ~resident—— 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr, President, if the Sena- 
ter from California will permit me to reply to his previous. ques- 
tion, I wish to call attention to what the Confectionery Market 
says about the California industry. IL. think. it is a very fair 
statement from their standpoint of what. ought te be done for 
the. California walnut and almend growers. That. publication 
states: 


The California Senators are urging a tariff ef 12 cents per pound on 
shelled walnuts. The old tariff was 4 cents a grand and the rate sug- 
gested in the new tariff bill last July was only 5 cents. 

The old tariff on shelled almonds was 4 cents a poun 
new rate last Jy was 8 cents a pound, and the Almond Growers’ Ex- 
change is asking for a duty of 15 cents a peund. 

The. value of the domestic walnut ezop (97 per cent being produced 
in, California) increased between 1909 and 1919 from two and a quarter 
million dollars to over fourteen millions. It didnot need a h ro- 
tective tariff ta bring, about this phenomenal result. During the first 
half of this period the rate of duty was 5 cents; the last half, 4 cents. 

The. labor cost of production of California walnuts is approximately 
65 per cent of the total. Nobody wants workers in California to have: 
to compete with European labor nor to Hve under Eurepean conditions. 
A glance at the development of the California industry noted above 
would seem to indicate that it is not necessary they should. The devel- 

t was due to progress in cultural and marketing practices. The 
United States Tariff Commission referring to the walnut crop says: 


the suggested 
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“It is also to be noted that the great bulk of the crop is marketed 
by a growers’ a tion which annually establishes opening prices, 
* * * but it is apparent that the control it exercises over the erent 
bulk of the domestic crop enables it to profit in prices from a tariff 
more readily than is the case of an industry where competition among 
individual producers is general.” 

Now, what is the story on almonds? Seventy-five per cent of the 
California crop is controlled by an almond growers’ tion and is 
therefore in the same tion as the walnut growers to benefit in prices 
from import duties. uring the od from 1909 to 1919 the duty on 
rte smeeee was, in f.. : 4 ant. y ony i Se: last half, 4 ; 

7 I 0 r u 0! nD a 
the value of the Californie’ crop was $700,000; in 1919, $3,900,000. 
All this without a high protective tariff. It would appear that for the 
past 10 years the nut-growing industry of California has prospered 
under a revenue tariff rather than a protective tariff. 

It is quite to the interest of candy manufacturers that all the people 
in this country be at work earning money with which to buy candy. 
On this theory they should not object to a duty on any of their com- 
modities which may be necessa to protect a substantial number of 
workers in our own country against those of Spain, Italy. and France, 
but the California almond meats are not in real competition with for- 
eign almonds for use in manufacturing confectionery. In flavor and 
texture the advantage of the foreign nut is so marked that the domestic 
product is little used in the industry. 

For these reasons the manufacturers think that until California can 
produce almond meats of texture and taste equal to the Mediterranean 
products in their availability for confectionery purposes the domestic 
growers are not justified in asking a prohibitive tariff on a noncom- 
petitive commodity, The same argument applies to walnuts, and with 
nearly the same force. 

There is a statement of the Tariff Commission that this in- 
dustry is controlled by the growers’ association, who fix the 
price and who are therefore more likely to profit by the high 
protective tariff than otherwise. The selling market is con- 
trolled by what constitutes a price-controlled trust. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, the Senator’s informa- 
tion is not infallible. The statement which the Senator has 
read is not correct. The industry is not a monopoly nor a 
trust, nor does the association fix the prices. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, we are deal- 
ing with a tariff duty that will be effective and that will result 
in increased prices. Nobody can dispute that; nobody can dis- 
pute that when only 15 per cent of our consumption is produced 
in this country, the duty levied in this bill will be effective— 
will be added to the price of the imported product and the 
domestic product. Whatever we may say about the effect of 
other duties which are levied in the agricultural schedule, one 
thing is certain, that here is to be levied a very heavy and real 
burden upon the users of these products. Notwithstanding the 
fact that the candy industry may be a very profitable one and 
may have made excess profits, it is very certain that they are 
going to pass this burden on to the American people who buy 
their sweets and candies. 

Let me present to Senators some figures to show just what 
this burden will be; how much more the American people will 
have to pay for walnuts and almonds. I was surprised at the 
importance of walnuts and almonds in the manufacturing of 
candy and cake and other sweets. They are almost as essen- 
tial as sugar. The leading candy manufacturer of Philadelphia 
and two of the leading candy manufacturers of New York 
City, three of them altogether, state that they will have to pay 
annually for the one item of almonds alone $500,000 more by 
reason of this proposed increased of 250 per cent in the tariff 
duty. 

I asked six of the leading candy manufacturers of Mas- 
sachusetts to give me some information in reference to this 
subject. I might say in this connection that the candy industry 
is a very important one in Massachusetts, particularly in Bos- 
ton and Cambridge. We talk a great deal about the woolen in- 
dustry of New England and the boot and shoe industry, but one 
of our leading industries is the candy industry. Candy is made 
there in very large quantities and shipped all over the world. 
Six of the largest candy manufacturers state that the increased 
cost of shelled walnuts and almonds to them will be $186,500 
annually, involving an increased cost of about $31,000 each. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert in the Recorp at this point 
a number of telegrams, more than the six to which I have re- 
ferred, from Cambridge and Boston, Mass., bearing on this 
question. 

There being no objection, the telegrams were ordered printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Boston, Mass., June 23, 1922. 
Senator Davip I. WALSH, 


Washington, D. 0.: 


Based on our present consumption of almonds and walnuts, the 
additional cost to us per year would be between $25,000 and $30,000 
if the new tariff rates should go into effect. 

F. H, Roperts Co, 


Boston, Mass., June 23 i 
Senator Davin I, WaLsu, r r > 
Washington, D. 0.: 
Supplementing earlier telegram to-day, total average yearly increased 
cost almonds by reason of duty alone about $14,000 a walnuts about 

$7,500. Figures based on 10-year average. 
HE Water M. Lownay Co. ~« 
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BosToN, MASS., June 28, 1922. 
Senator Davip I. WALSH, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Increased cost shelled almonds, on account of proposed advance in 
duty, 11 cents per pound. Walnuts increased 8 cents per pound. To 
these figures should be added regular proportion of profit expected by 
importing house or jobber. 
THE WALTER M. Lowney Co. 
BOSTON, MASS., June 23, 1922. 
Hon. Davin I. WALSH 
The Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 
Proposed duty on almonds would make cost of our chocolate almond 
bars so prohibitive they would be entirely eliminated from the market, 
as ease oars items loss of business would be enormous, 
Chocolate and candy industry can not pay additional duty and remain 
in business. Consuming public will not stand for higher prices. 
Difference in price would mean a loss of more than $50,000 to us, 
We use only small quantity of walnuts. Thanks for your telegram, 
THe TourRAIND Co. 
BosTON, MASS,, June 23, 1922. 
Hon. Davip I. WALSH, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Proposed tariff would in normal years increase our costs $28,000 
for shelled almonds; $4,000 for shelled walnuts. 
NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY CO. 


Boston, Mass., June 24, 1922. 
Hon. Davin I. WALSH 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. 0.: 


Answering your yesterday’s telegram, we estimate increased cost to 
us on shelled almonds and shelled walnuts at twelve to fifteen thousand 
dollars per year if tariff rates are increased as proposed, this provided 
yolume of consumption continues as before. The serious situation 
however, to our minds is a grave fear that proposed increases will 
make consumption in many directions prohibitive; therefore no good 
would be accomplished, but probably a decrease in revenue, and Cali- 
fornia interests would have been given no benefit. In our opinion, 
California almonds and walnuts are not suitable for and could not 
be used for our purposes. We think 50 per cent increase of present 
duties should be sufficient for revenue and all necessary protection. 

Jos. Mrippupsy, Jr. (INc.). 


Boston, Mass., June 23, 1922. 
Hon. Davin I. WALSH 


United States Senate, Washington, D. O.: 


Should the tariff rates be increased as proposed, it would make a 
difference to us of over $5,000 a year. There are others in the indus- 
try in Boston who use many times what we do. 


Lovett & Covet Co. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS., June 26, 1922. 
Senator Davin I. WALSH 


Washington, D. C.: 


Increased cost to us on account of increased duties on almonds and 
walnuts approximately $1,500. 


Gro. CLosp Co. 
Boston, MASS., June 23, 1922, 


Hon. Davip I. WALSH, 
Washington, D. O.: 


Figured on to-day’s prices, proposed tariff would increase our cost 
80 per cent on almonds, 18 per cent on walnuts. 
SAMOSET CHOCOLATES CO. 


BOSTON, MASS., June 23, 1922, 
Hon, Davip I. WALSH, 
Washington, D. C.: 


Writing you to-day concerning effect on confectionery industry of 
proposed tariff on nuts, 

New ENGLAND MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, the Tariff 
Commission, in report upon this industry, makes mention of the 
claim made by the confectioners that the California almond is 
not suited for their uses. The California walnut and the Cali- 
fornia almond find their way into the household of the American 
people in the shell, and are used upon the table, but in the 
making of candy the imported shelled almond is used almost 
entirely by the candy manufacturers of the country. 

I also have information to the effect that the imported 
almond costs them more than the domestic almond; that there 
is no competition between the California shelled almond and 
the imported article, because, first, there is a difference in the 
texture in the taste, and quality; second, that there is a differ- 
ence in the price, the imported being more expensive than the 
domestic product; and, thirdly, the quantity of the domestic 
product is not available, even if the California product were 
satisfactory. 

Mr. President, I have said all that I care to say upon this 
subject. I am going to move two amendments, I wish to say 
to the Senator from California that I am not arguing now for 
no duty at all upon almonds or walnuts, I am not arguing for 
a very low duty, I am arguing against this excessively high duty, 
I am arguing against this excessive burden that will be reflected 
in increased prices, I am arguing against the tremendous in- 
crease in rates over the present law and over the House bill. 

I move, on page 110, line 12, to strike out the numeral “5” 
and in lieu thereof to insert the numeral “4.” Then, when 
we come to the next bracket in the paragraph, I shall move 
that the numerals “15,” in line 13, page 110, be stricken out 
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andin»place thereof the numeral “6” be inserted. Both of 
the rates in my amendments are in excess of the rates under 
the present law. One of them is the same rate as named in 
the House bill, while the other is a reduction of the rates 
named in the House bill. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Does the Senator wish to move an 
amendment or does he wish to achieve the same result by dis- 
agreeing to the amendment proposed by the Senate committee? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I wish to move an amend- 
mement in the case of shelled almonds. I am aware of the fact 
that the House rate on nonshelled almonds is 4 cents, and that 
by rejecting the Senate committee amendment the House rate 
is. automatically fixed in the bill; but that will not be true 
about the amendment to shelled almonds. 

‘Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I have quite a large num- 
ber of telegrams from all parts of the country, from the candy 
manufacturers, protesting the rate on almonds. I am going to 
ask to put them in the Recorp without reading, except that I 
wish to read two of them that seem to me typical. 

The one that I first read is from Chicago, directed to myself 
and dated June 30, 1922. It says: 

CHICAGO, ILL., June 30, 1922. 


Hon. FurNiroLp MchlL. Simmons, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. O.: 

Candy industry, representing 250,000 voters, $450,000,000 output, 
respectfully protests against proposed import duty on shelled almonds 
and walnuts. No State except California suitable for raising these 
nuts. Shelled California nuts unfit for manufacturing purposes. All 
sold in shell. Bring higher prices than imported and demand exceeds 
supply. Proposed increase, 275 per cent, would prohibit importa- 
tion, atly reducing revenue. Suggest 6-cent duty for both sheiled 


almonds and walnuts. 
Tae CRACKER JAcK Co. 


Another from Chicago, dated June 30, and addressed to 


myself, reads as follows: 
CuHIcaGo, ILL., June 380, 1922. 
Hon. FurniroLp McL. StmMoONs, 
Care Senate Finance Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

As users of large quantities shelled almonds and walnuts we em- 
— enter vigorous protest against proposed import duties on 
hese commodities. Crop of domestic grown nuts 80 insignificant to 
consumption in this country. Furthermore inferior in quality for manu- 
facturing purposes. This proposed tariff, in our opinion, is very unjust 
to users. We feel 6 cents per pound duty on shelled almonds and 
walnuts is not only fair, will bring 50 per cent increased duty, but is 
highest that manufacturers can stand without resorting to discontinu- 
ing using almonds and walnuts, thereby lessening revenue to Govern- 
ment because of impracticability of domestic-grown nuts. 


BuNTE Bros. 


As I stated, these telegrams come from all parts of the 
country. The two I read come from Chicago. The next is from 
Knoxville, Tenn.; the next from St. Paul, Minn.; several from 
Chicago; the next from Brooklyn, N. Y.; the next from Cleve- 
land, Ohio; the next from Fort Wayne, Ind.; others from Salt 
Lake City, Utah, and so son. I ask that these telegrams be 
printed in the Recorp without reading. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The telegrams are ag follows: 

KNOXVILLE, TENN., June 30, 1922. 


Hon. Furnirotp Mc, SIMMONS, 
Care Senate Office Building, Washington, D. O.: 

Import duties on almonds and walnuts will work hardship on candy 
manufacturers who are already paying excise taxes. The price of these 
items are already so high it makes reselling prices of items manu- 
factured from these products almost prohibitive te the average con- 
sumer, Your influence against this bill will be appreciated. 

B. L. JOHNSON & Co. 


Sr. Paun, MINN., June 30, 1922, 
Furnirotp McL. SIMMONS. 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. 0O.: 

We protest vigorously against proposed import tax on alnronds and 
walnuts, California almonds and walnuts are not satisfactory for man- 
ufacturing confectionery, and it is imperative that we are able to import 
shelled almonds and shelled walnuts for use in our industry. We shall 
appreciate your support. 

A. M. Ramer Co. 


CHIcaGo, ILL., June 30, 1922. 
Hon, Furnirotp McL, SIMMONS, 
Care Senate Office Building, Washington, D. O.: 

We earnestly and solemnly protest against the proposed increase of 
tariff on shelled almonds and walnuts. We are not opposed to a rea- 
sonable increase on the tariff. We believe a tariff of 6 cents per pound 
on shelled almonds and walnuts would be a reasonable increase and 
serve all requirements as to protection and revenue. We trust our pro- 
test will have your favorable consideration. 

PauL F. Burcu Co, 
Curcaa@o, ILL., June 30, 1922, 
Hon. Furnirotp McL, SIMMONS, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

We believe amendment to H. R. 7456 pro by Senator Jonnson, 
of California, is unfair to an industry already overburdened with taxes, 
Domestic production of almonds being only small proportion of domes- 
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tic.consumption, we urgently request you to work for duties proposed by 
National Confectioners’ Association, namely, almonds not shelled; 4 
cents; shelled, 6 cents per pound. 
WILLIAMSON Canby Co., 
1033 North Ashland Avenue, Chicago, I'l. 


Brooktyn, N. ¥:, June 30, 1922, 
F. MeL. Srrons, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D, C.: 


We respectfully and emphatically protest against the proposed high 
tariff on almonds and walnuts as unreasonable, unjustifiable, oppressive 
and destructive to the candy industry of this country. A high tariff 
on any article of food which our country is compelled to import because 
of insufficiency of production, as is proven by the statistics of the 
United States Tariff Commission and substantiated by the California 
Almond Growers’ Exchange, seems absurd on the face of it. This one 
reason, it seems to us, should suffice to condemn the measure. 

Evpen CHocouate Co. (I1Nc.), 
Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


Fr, WAYNE, IND., June 30, 1922. 
Senator Furnirotp McL. Simmons, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Proposed import duties on almonds and walnuts are unjust and will 
benefit the small class to the detriment of the public at large. Desire 
to urge that you strenuously oppose same. 

Heir Mitcter Lac Co. 


— 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, June 30, 1922, 


Senator FugnirotD McL. Simmons, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. 0.: 

As manufacturers of cocoa and chocolate and almond bars we urge 
you to use your utmost influence to prevent proposed increase duty 
on shelled almonds. Proposed increase likely to stifle, perhaps destroy, 
almond bar business through substitution inferior nuts. See letter 
for more explicit information. 

THe Forses CHOCOLATE Co. 


Satt Lake City, UTAH, June 30, 1922. 
Senator F. M. Simmons, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

We protest agntent poepened import duties on almonds and walnuts. 
California can not produce anywhere near quantity nor quality required 
for manufacturing purposes and never will for many years. hy burden 
a greater industry when least able to bear it by increasing import duties 
on almonds and walnuts, It is unfair to the manufacturers and con- 
sumers and unjustifiable and unreasonable, 

3 J. G. McDowatp. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., June 29, 1922. 


Hon. F. McL. SIMMONS, . p 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


There is absolutely no justification for proposed duties on almonds 
and walnuts. If enacted, =~ will work irreparable injury to our 
industry. It is a matter of life or death. We suggest 4 cents per 
pound on almonds in the shell, 6 cents on shelled almonds; 3 cents on 
walnuts not shelled and 6 cents walnuts. shelled as sufficient for all 
purposes; and we ask your earnest coopération in this vital matter 
affecting our own and allied industries. representing a capital invest- 
ment of at least $1,000,000,000. 

PcutNam Facrory. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., June 29, 1922. 
Hon. FURNIFOLD McL, SIMMONS, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We vigorously copeue proposed increase in import duties om shelled 
almonds and shelled walnuts as unjust to the confectionery manufac- 
turing industry. California produces only small reentage of this 
country's requirements of these nuts.- Moreover, California almonds and 
walnuts are not satisfactory for use in confectionery. Proposed duties 
penalize our industry and consuming public. 

KipBe Bros. 


Newark, N. J., June 29, 1922. 


FurnifoLp McL. SIuMons, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

We protest vigorously against proposed duty on aimonds and walnuts, 
Your duty demands you look into serious effect on candy industry 
of this exorbitant advance. We regard it outrageous, its increase in 
Government revenue questionable, and will make luxuries of familiar 
food products. We wonder if Senators realize unhappy frame of mind 
developing among substantial business men because of killing burdens 
unrelieved and threatening legislative proposals. 

SANDALL CANDY Co. 


— 


New Yorx, June 29, 1922. 


Hon. FURNIFOLD McL, SIMMONS, 
United States Senate, Washington: 


sed duty on almonds would seriously injure chocolate industry, 


Pro 
Urge no action this item. 


already double taxed, 
Respectfully, 
W. B. Neseirt, 
Vice President Ideal Cocoa & Chocolate Co.. 
New York and Litit:. Pa. 


, Eris, Pa., June 30, 1922. 
Senator FURNIFOLD McL. SIMMONS, 


United States Senate, Washington: 
The prepeess tarif! on almonds and walnuts we believe is uncalled 
for. If enacted as peegased will affect our business very materially 
and do us great harm. e want to be patriotic, but do not like to tose 
a@ great part of our business. 
F. PD. ScuHUttrz Co. 
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JOHNSTOWN, PA., June £9, 1922. 
Seuator FuSNiroup McL. StmMons, 3 
United States Senate, Washington: 


Please protest vigorously against propesed import duties on almonds 
and walnuts. 


EBYSTONEB CANDY Co, 


OTtumwa, Ilow4, June 29, 1988. 
Senator FurNiroLp McL. SIMMox 


8, 
Washington, D, O.: 

The ntanufacturers have never considered there was ‘h’ shelled 
almonds and walnuts produced in this coun to go more one- 
fifth around, a duty like p would work a hardship 
on every individual as well as manufacturers. We want to give con- 
sumers goods at nominal prices and keep wheels moving. Your keenest 


consideration is asked. 
WattTrn T. Hatt Co, 


New York, N. Y., June 29, 1922. 
Senator F. McL. SIMMONS, 


Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


We herewith protest against the increased duties on almonds and 
walnuts now proposed, 


HUYugrrs. 


Rockasrse, N. Y. % . 
Senator F. M. Simmons, Keone, am 


Washington, D. C.: 

Proposed import duties on almends and walnuts are out of all 
reason. Almonds and walnuts grown in the United States can not 
begin to meet the demand for consumption in this country. Almonds 
and walnuts grown in the United States are not suitable for use by 


manufacturing confectioners. sly protest against the pro- 
posed duty on almonds and walnuts. 7 , 
Tue Rocnestsr Canpy Co, 


SPoKANeB, WASH., June 29, 1922. 
Hon. F. M. Stmmons, 


Washington, D. O.: 

We hereby vigorously protest against proposed import duties on 
almonds of 15 cents a pound and shelled walnuts 12 cents a pound, as 
these duties, if enacted, will cripple the candy infugte7 We believe 
a rate of 6 cents per pound on shelled almonds and shelled walnuts 
adequate and fair the industry is to survive and these commodities 


are te be used 
Tru Buve Biscuit Co., 
Presiden 


. EB. y i 
Corning, N. Y., June 29, 1922. 
Senator F. M. Simmons, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. O.: 

We request that you give careful consideration to the import duties 
premeces in the pending tariff bill on almonds and walnuts and to the 

rief submitted by the Natfonal Confectioners’ Association on the sub- 
ject. We are convinced that duties proposed would inflict a ve and 
unnecessary pastels on the manufacturing confectioners of this coun- 
try. and would result in a prohibitive cost of confections in which these 
items are used, and it ts a proven fact that this country can not pro- 
duce either the quality or quantity of almonds and walnuts demanded 
by the confectioners’ industry. We strongly urge that you vote a 
tariffs on shelled almends and shelied nuts exceeding 6 cents per 


pound. 
W. EB. Gorron, Jr., 
President Gorton Chocolate Ce. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., June 29, 1922. 
Hon. Furnirotp McL. SIMMONS 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. O.: 

Please note our opposition to By imcrease fn tariff duties on 
shelled almonds and walnuts. ndy manufacturers are large users, 
and —— would make the use of these items practically 
prohibitive. 


A. J. Watrsr Facrory. 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y., June 29, 1922. 
Hon. FuRNIFOLD MCL, SIMMONS, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Proposed import duties on almonds and walnuts would work hard- 
ship for not only all manufacturing confectioners but millions of con- 
sumers to whom they cater. These duties are prohibitive, because 
consumers simply could not and would not pay what manufacturer 
would be forced te charge. growers can not meet demands. 

CHavutTaveva CONPECTIONBRY CO. (INC.). 


Puns1, Cono., June 23, 1928. 
Senator Furnrrorp MCL. S™MMONS. 
Care Senate Office Building, Washington, D. 0.: 

We enter protest against proposed import duties on shelled almonds 
and walnuts and recommend for substitution a rate of 6 cents per 
pound. 

THE Roop Canpdy Co. 


Burrao, N. Y., June 29, 1922. 
Senator F. M. SIMMONS, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We enter protest against pr sed enormous increase in duties on 
shelled almonds and shelled walnuts. Neither are in need of protec- 
tion, and they supply but a fraction of shelled nuts used. An average 
increase as placed on all imports is all the Government should consider. 
OPFLERS CENTENNIAL CHOCOLATE (INC.), 

-_ 
RBADING, Pa., June 29, 1922. 
Senator F. M. Simmons, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We vigorously protest against enormous inerease on import duties 
shelled almonds and walnuts. Increase en former is 275 per ecnt; 
latter, 200 per cent. California production imsefficient and quality 
very unsatisfactory. We approve reasonable increase for revenue, but 
proposed increase will ruin this branch of our industry. 

Wa. H. Lupen (INC.), 
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CLEVELAND, O10, June 29, 1922. 
Senator SIMMONS, ny r 
Washington, D. 0.: 

We protest against 


tariff h than 6 cents a pound on shelled 
walnuts and almonds. k higher ‘ens ki 


would ba ys their use. 


Tus R. F. Mackenziz Co. 


New YorgE, June 29, 1922, 
Hon. Furnirotp McL. Simmons, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: . 

As _—— manefacturers we reduction of proposed 
duty on a)monds and walnuts. form component part of 
class of candies beving high nutritive value. one-sixth of 
nuts consumed in Uni States are produced here, proposed tariff will 
make this form of food prohibitively high-priced luxury. 

| bo . Nestims Foop Co. 
ce 


SuaTtte WAsH., June 29, 1922. 
Senator F, M. Starmons, 


Washington, D. C.: 


Deubling present duties on whelled almonds! and shelled walnuts 
would be reasonable and give lecal producers am protection. To in- 
crease these duties 275 and 200 per cent, respectively, would put these 
two food items in a class where they could not be used by the manu- 
facturin, oner as they are used to-day. Therefore we protest 
to i vigorously against the duty of 15 cents per pound on 
shelled almonds and 12 cents per pound on shelled walnuts and ask you 
to see that present duties are not increased to exceed 100 kt cent. 

ImPERraL DY CO, 


Boston, Mass., June 29, 1922. 
Hon, Fu M. Stmmons 


RNIFOLD > 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

As confectionery manufacturers for 75 years we wish to protest pro- 
posed increase import duties ef 275 per cent on shelled almonds and 200 
per cent on shelled walnuts. Why should Representatives vote for such 
an inerease when the Caltfornia Almond Growers’ Wxchange can ro’ 
even deliver goods? We are speaking now of shelled almonds an 
walnuts and not nuts im the shell. Why should we manufacturers be 
forced to Ra such an increase when the tetal amount ef almonds 
shelled in fornia yearly would not supply two ef our manufacturer 
in this country for one and one-half days? Please bear in mind t 
there is $350,600, capital in the candy industry, which is 
the twenty-eighth largest industry in the United States. 

NEw ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY Co. 


Counci, Buurrs, lowA, June 29, 1922. 
Hon, FuRNIPotp McL, SimMONS, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

We protest against the pr rates of 15 cents per pound on 
shelle@ almonds and walnuts the pending tariff bill, and request 
you to support the 6-cents-per-pound rate on each as recommended 
the National Confectioners’ Association. The schedule wo 
make the use of imported almonds almost pro ive im our busin 
while domestic almonds are not suitable for our requirements, 
are net produced in sufficient quantities to supply normal demand, if 
they were suitable. Your careful consideration will be appreciated. 

Joun C. Woopwanp & Co. 


Canavonanis, N. Y., June 29, 922. 
Hon. FuRNiIFOLD McL. Simmons, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Believe proposed duties on shelled almonds and walnuts will make 
cost of finished products to consumer unreasonably high, which will: 
be reflected in curtailed use and restricted dema for domestic and’ 
imported nuts. We believe duties of 6 cents per pound on shelled | 
almonds and 6 cents on shelled walnuts ample to protect domestic 
interests and not too great to interfere with liberal use. 

BEECHNUT PACKING Co, 


Boston, MASS., June 29, 1922. 


Washington, D. 0.: 


We desire to protest vigorously st the proposed import duties 
on almonds a walnuts. Impossible to use domestic almonds and 
walnuts in candy; public do not want them. Manufacturing confec- 
tioners use a large part of the total importation of both. An excessive 
duty, as pro , would seriously hinder our efforts to get our prod- 
ucts to a price basis satisfactory to the consuming public. This in- 
dustry stands fifth in the cowntry and furnishes employment to a 


reat many thousand people. 
. . ns Dacert CHocouatTe Co. 


Hon. FuRNIFOLD MCL. SIMMON 
Senate Building, 


Omana, Nwese., June 29-30, 1928. 
Senator Furntrory McL. Simmons, 
Care Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
We vigorously protest against duty on shelled almonds 16 cents per 
und; also shelled walnuts of 12 cents per pound. If contemplated 
uty is passed will make the use of both items prohibitory. Present 
growth of both items in the United States only very small percentage 
of actual consumption, 
Gordon Ratmatrer Co, 
ee 
HUTCHINSON, KANS., Jute 29, 1922. 


Hon. Fouryirorp MCL. Simmons, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. O.: 


We protest vigorously against postenes import 
olmende and walnuts. Why penalize the majority 
the minority? 


duties. on shelled 
for the benefit of 


THe RIcHARDS-SCHEBLE CANDY CO, 


a New Orvpans, LA., June 29, 1922. 
Hon. PURNIFOLD MONS, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. O.: . 
We oppose the inetease tariff on shelled mats. Nat pose 
should ve protection, but not an increase of 400 per cent, which is 
unreasonable and unnecessary. Domestic almends unsatisfactory for 
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use in confectionery ; therefore do not think the increased duty will help 
domestic ers, Candy manufacturers need help rather nm more 
burdens if they are to stay in business. 

Eimer CANpdy Co. (INc.). 


ST, Lous, Mo., June 29, 1922. 


Hon. Fornirotp McL. SIMMONS, 
Washington, D. 0.: 


The proposed import duty rates on shelled almonds and shelled wal- 
nuts in our opinion are unreasonably and exorbitantly high and we 
feel there is absolutey no justifiable reason for these contemplated rates, 
onpectal at a time when everyone is clamoring for reductions in 

rices; he candy industry is now more than sharing its burden of 
axes compared with other industries, and we urge you to use your 
influence to have these duties reduced substantially. 

O. H. PackuaM Factory, NATIONAL Canpy Co, (INC.). 


Savt LAxes City, UTAS., June 29, 1922. 


Senator FoRNIFOLD McL. SIMMONS, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. 0.: 


We desire protest against proposed import duties on shelled almonds 
and shelled walnuts, believing they are neither warranted nor justified. 
California produces but i small percentage of shelled walnuts and 
shelled almonds consumed, their production being so small compared to 
consumption that they are in position to supply but about 10 per cent 
of demand. Why penalize our industry, which is largest consumer of 
shelled nuts, by imposing duties which are unreasonable, exorbitant, and 
ae, Hope you will favor decided reduction in proposed 

uties. 
Sweet Canpy Co. 


New York, N. Y., June 29, 1922. 
Senator FurnironD McL. StmMons, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Proposed import duties on almonds and walnuts is unreasonable and 
not fair to manufacturers in the 47 States outside of California, that 
can only produce 10 ei cent of consumption. Chocolate-almond-bar 
industry will be ruined, necessitating manufacturers to dismantle ex- 
pensive equipment and discharge thousands of employees. Maximum 
rate 6 cents is all our industry can stand and exist in the face of 
foreign competition. 

RUNKEL Bros. (Inc.) Cocoa & CHOCOLATE MANUFAC- 
TURERS’ ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 
LovIS RUNKEL, President. 


New OrLBANS, La., June 29, 1922. 
Hon. Furnirotp McL. SImMons, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


We would urge your active support in opposition to proposed duty 
on almonds and walnuts in tariff bill H. R. 7456, paragraphs 754 and 
758. Imported almonds and walnuts not in competition with those 

rown in United States. Our business requires imported varieties. 
ligh rates proposed would mean higher prices to consumers with no 
benefit to growers of domestic nuts. Would like to have you support 
duty of 4 cents per pound on almonds not shelled and 6 cents shelled. 
Wainuts, not shelled, 3 cents per ae: shelled, 6 cents. These rates 
wholly adequate to protect domestic growers. 
Fuerst & Krazmer (L71p.). 

MILWAUKEE, WIS., June 29, 1922. 

Hon. F, M. SimMONS, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

There is a proposed duty of 15 cents a pound on shelled aimonds. 
This is an increase of 275 per cent. We are large users of almonds, 
and this exorbitant tax if passed will be very destructive to our busi- 
ness. California does not produce almonds of the proper quality or in 
sufficient quantities to justify an increase in duty. The chocolate and 
confectionery industry can not stand a tax of more than 6 cents a 
pound. This is worthy of investigation. 

Eurnes (Inc.). 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., June 29, 1922. 


Hon. FURNIFOLD SIMMONS, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Referring tariff bill H. R. 7456, paragraphs 754, 755, and 758, we 

protest against increased rate import duties on shelled almonds, wal- 


nuts, and filberts. These constitute important part material used by 
confectioners. Increased duty will impose unreasonable burden on in- 
dustry. Rate suggested by California growers unwarranted and un- 
reasonable. We beg you to give this protest attention and consideration. 
J. N. Conirns Co. 
ATLANTA, GA,, June 29, 1922, 
Hon. F. McL. SIMMONS, Z 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Trust you will vigorously oppose increased duty on almonds and wal- 
nuts. This only benefits few California growers. Places burden entire 
Nation. California almonds very poor and rarely used by quality manu- 
facturers. Almonds and walnuts grown in America form meager r- 
tion Nation’s requirement. This provision tariff bill unfair; should be 
opposed, 

Norris (INC.). 


New York, N. Y., June 29, 1922. 
Hon, FURNIFOLD McL. SiMMONS, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D, 0.: 

Proposed import duty on shelled almonds and shelled walnuts is pre- 
osterous and unwarranted, Would be grossly unjust and most harmful 
‘© nation-wide industries and to the public. California produces about 

10 per cent of the almonds consumed in this country. hy should the 
consumers of the other 47 States pay such an excessive premium for this 
small output of California. A duty not exceeding 6 cents per pound 
on shelled almonds and shelled walnuts would be fair, and we earnestly 
appeal for your support toward that end. 

Henry Herne (INc,) 
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Brooxtyn, N. Y., June 29, 1922. 
Senator Furnirotp Mc. Simmons, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

We protest ist the import duty proposed by the Senate on the 
importation of shelled walnuts and shelled almonds, and we ask you to 
kindly accept our proposal for the pending tariff bill—shelled walnuts 
6 cents oe pound and shelled almonds 6 cents per pound. This is 50 
per cent in advance of the present rate of duty, which we think is 
ace Bam ample, and a high tariff will certainly not benefit the 
ndustry, 

: J. J. BALLwee, 
President Novia Candy Co. (Inc.), Brooklyn, N. Y. 


~ CAMBRIDGE, MASS., June 29, 1922. 
Senator F. McL. SimMMons, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


We protest against proposed duty on shelled almonds and walnuts, as 
it means additional burden placed upon us when we are least able to 
bear it, and does not protect American industries it intended to aid. 

RUSSELL & Co., 
253 Norfolk Street. 


Roxsury, Mass., June 29, 1922. 
Hon. F. McL. Stumons, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


Respectfully protest extreme duties on confectioners’ raw material, 
especially almonds and walnuts, as serving no od end. Protection 
of American grower not at issue, as domestic nuts are unfit for many 

urposes. Proved by present use of imported nuts at higher cost. 
Pousiderations of revenue point same way. Nuts cost already so 
high that we manufacture nut candies chiefly to round out our line. 
Alone they show little or no profit and higher costs would be prohibitive. 
CHARTER CHOCOLATE Co, 


MINNBAPOLIS, MINN., June 29, 1922. 
Hon. FurnirotD McL. SIMMONS. 
Care Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

We wish to protest vigorously against proposed import duties on 
almonds and walnuts. California almonds do not come into competition 
with imported shelled almonds. California can not supply demand on 
almonds and walnuts for next 15 goers. There is no justification 
for the proposed duties. Use your influence. 

THs Paris Factory NatTionaL Canpy Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., June 30, 1922. 
Hon. FurNiFotp McL. SIMMONS, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

We are taking this method of expressing our i mt of the pro- 
posed import duties on almonds and walnuts. California growers do 
not need the protection since they deal only in almonds in the shell, 
while confectioners use only shelled almonds. Shelled almonds and 


walnuts deteriorate rapidly. 
Betsy Ross Canpy SuHops. 


ToLepo, OHIO, June 29, 1922. 
Senator FurNiroLtp M. SIMMONS, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

We wish to proee vigorously against the proposed increased im- 
port duties on almonds and walnuts. We see no justification for these 
excessive and outrageous increases. 

Tue Siro Kirk Canpy Co, 


Oapen, UTAH, June 29, 1922. 


Senator FuRNIFOLD McL. SIMMONS, 
Care Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

We protest vigorously against any increase in the import duties on 
raw materials used in the manufacture of candy, and especially pro- 
test against any increase on almonds, walnuts, and dried egg albumen. 
We beg to refer you to our Senators Smoor and Kine, to whom we 
have written. 

THe SHUPE WILLIAMS CANDy Co. 
Boston, MASS., June 29, 1923. 
Senator FUrRNIFOLD McL. SIMMONS, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Rates on sugar, almonds, walnuts, erg albumen, cocoa butter, honey, 
and gelatin as proposed are unnecessarily high and we urge you to use 
your best endeavors to prevent their being put into effect. Would im- 
pose on us additional burden of $150,000 yearly. 

W. F. Scuarrrr & Sons CORPORATION. 


CEDAR RaPips, Iowa, June 29, 1922. 
Hon. Fournirotp McL. SIMMONS 
Care Senate Office Building, ‘Washington, D. ¢.: 

We vigorously protest against the excessive proposed import duty on 
almonds and walnuts. Consider 50 per cent advance duty sufficient for 
protection and revenue, 

2 CeparR RAPIDS CANDY Co, 

MUSKEGON, MICH., June 29, 1922. 

Hon, FUBNIFOLD McL, SIMMONS 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Proposed import duties on almonds and walnuts is too high. Amer- 
ican industry developed to limit can not produce percentage of national 
consumption to warrant a rate, against which we protest 
strongly. Please use your influence to have it reduced. 

A. R. WALKER CANDY CORPORATION. 


PHILADBLPHIA, Pa., June 29, 1922. 
Hon, FURNIFOLD M, SIMMONS, 


Washington, D. O.: 


We wish to protest vigorously against the pro) 
almonds and walnuts. California almonds and walnuts can not be 
used in manufacture of high-grade confectionery. Their quality is in- 
ferior to imported products. Time and again we have attempted to 


duties on shelled 

















have eve in a pro 


raw materials and manufactured are 

peting foreign products. We hope this matter will receive your best 
consideration before adopting the high and ble tariff pro- 
posed on almonds and walnuts. 


Sreruen F. Warruan & Sow (INC.). 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, the distinguished Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH]}, who has just upon 
this subject, is generally quite eloquent and fairly logical; but 
in what he has in this regard I feel that we may 
question something of that faculty of reasoning which we have 
attributed to him in the past, or we may feel that he is wholly 
lacking in enthusiasm for the eause that in this instance he 
presents. 

The remarks of the Senator from Massachusetts aptly iltus- 
trate the difference between the two sides of this Chamber 
upon the tariff question. The Senator from Massachusetts 
says, “ Oh, yes; you are entitled to protective duties for almonds 
and for wa'nuts in California, but what I question is the 
amount of the duties that are fixed by this bill.” 

Mr. President, if you foliow to its conclusion what thus he 
has said you reach without doubt the theory that is presented 
by the Republican side of this Chamber—the theory finally of 
protection to American products and protection to American 
industries. Once he concedes that protection ought to be ac- 
corded, then the mode of protection and the amount we ought 
to be able scientifically to arrive at. 

Se we may start with our Democratic brethren in this ques- 
tion with a common premise: Protection should be given to 
these products of the soil of the West; protection should be 
accorded to that which we manufacture in this country; pro- 
tection should be, indeed, the very fundamental fiscal, economic 
pol cy of this land. The only problem presented by him is as 
to the amount. 

Pardon me, may I say to the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
LeENROOT] that I agreed to yield to him the other day if he 
desired to speak. Does the Senator wish me to de so at this 
time? 

Mr. LENROOT. No. I thank the Senator from California, 
hut I was detained th’s morning, and I am compelled to leave 
at 1 e’eleck, so I shall have to forego discussion to-day. 
may say that I hope this matter may be put over until Wed- 
nesday, but I do not insist upon it. 

Mr. JOHNSON, As I was saying, Mr. President, the only 
question between the Senator from Massachusetts and his col- 
leagues on the other side on the general principle of protection 
is as to the measurement of that protection—how much should 
be accorded. So far as the Senator from Massachusetts is 
concerned we are not left in doubt as to the measure of pro- 
tection, for in his very eloquent speech, recently delivered 
upon the tariff bill, he made the measure of protection the dif- 
ference between the cost of production abroad and the cost 
ef production at home. When we eonsidered this particular 
item of almonds and the item of walnuts by exactly his mode, 
we reach rates that are in excess of those that are provided 
in this tariff bill, Naught has he said, Mr. President, of the 
cost of production abroad; nothing has he, indeed, explained 
abeut the cost of production at home. I adverted to both in 
originally presenting this question; and the difference between 
cost of production abread and cost of production at home is 
greater than the duty that is asked under this bill in either 
instance, of almonds or walnuts. None can deny this statement, 
I challenge contradiction of it. Upen the Senator’s own argu- 
ment, therefore, we ought not to be in disagreement at all; 
and if he followed his usual logical processes he would be 
standing here side by side with me in asking that these rates 
of duty that are fixed in this bill should be granted as to 
almonds and to walnuts, both, . 

Three objections he makes to this rate. First, he says it 
will increase in price the product of the candy manufacturer, 
and very frankly he stands here as the champion of the con- 
fectioners, and, as champien of the confectioners, opposing a 
just duty upon almonds and walnuts which are used in the 
confectionery business, What increase in price, I ask him, 
will there be in a product 1 per cent only of which consists 
ef almonds er walnuts, and on which the confectioner makes a 
profit of 300 per cent? There is a problem that our friend from 
Massachusetts might readily solve: A business, 300 per cent 
profit in it, and only 1 per cent of almonds and walnuts used. 
Hew great will the increase in price be because of the use 
of protected almonds and walnuts with this 300 per cent profit- 
able business? In the article manufactured, remember 1 per 
cent of nuts is used; a profit is made out of the article mostly 
9 per cent of which contains other ingredients of 300 per cent. 
I leave to him and to the Senate the determination of what 
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domesti ods, believing in supporting home industries. Efforts | 
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contribution to the increase in the price will be. made by the 
duties of 5 and 15 on almonds and 4 and 12 on walnuts. 
| Next, Mr. President, the Senator questions whether or not 
we can produce in the State of California the quantity neces- 
sary to take care ef a reasonable proportion of the market in 
this country. Let me repeat the figures that I have given con- 
cerning the trees that are in bearimg amd those that are non- 
bearing, and in giving these I state the estimates of the United 
States Department of and the California State 
Department of Agriculture in cooperation. 

In 1920 the acreage of bearing trees was 39,988; of non- 
bearing trees, 29,539. The total acreage in that year was 
69,527 acres. In these official statistics many trees are counted 
as bearing trees which produce but few nuts and are com- 
mercially rated as nonbearing. In 1921, 9,003 additional acres 
were planted. The total acreage in 1921, therefore, was 78,530; 
78,530 acres when in fuil bearing, with 700 pounds to the acre, 
will produce 54,971,000 pounds of almonds, an amount equal 
to the total imports of beth unshelfed and shelled almonds 
Hg has the unshelled basis for the fiscal year ending June 

As to the production of 700 peunds per acre, I quote merely 
the figures of investigation of the University of California, 
as shown by its Bulletin 297. So much for quantity. It is 
obvious that when the trees that are now in the ground come 
into bearing we will provide from the State of California 
enough almonds for the entire American market. 

But even if that were not so we would have the right to 
come asking protection here for prospective results which 
might be attained, and I call attention to the fact that the 
representative of the confectioners, when appearing before the 
Finanee Committee, placed his request for a high duty upon 
his product, upon his candy, on the speculation of what he 
might have to meet in the years to come. That will be found 
at page 3229 of the committee print of the tariff hearings. 

I place our request for a duty upon no such ground; but if 
| it were placed upon that ground I am sure it would meet the 

ready approval of the Senater from Massachusetts, for that is 
the ground upon which in the maim the confectioners for 
whom he speaks ask their duty of the Finance Committee. 
So much for quantity. Fully and clearly and conclusively is 
that answered. 

Now as to quality. I might give you an ocular demonstra- 
tion—rather I would say a gustatory demonstration—of the 
products of the almonds of our State manufactured in the 
ordinary confections. I wish that during the afternoon when 
my friend from Massachusetts is regaling himself with some 
of the very dry subjects concerning the tariff—this subject 
upon which we are now speaking being a most interesting one, 
of course—he would take some of these candied almonds in 
all of the various states in which they are sold and refresh 
himself while tickling his palate, and I am sure that his atti- 
tude toward California almonds would be softened, and I am 
sure he would feel under those circumstances that the ques- 
tion of quality did not enter into this matter at all. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I will say for 
the information of the Senator that I spent about half an hour 
of one afternoon recently studying samples of almonds pro- 
dueed by confectioners whe were trying to demonstrate to me 
the difference between the California-produced almond and the 
imported almond. I must say that I was unable to come to 
any conclusion, not being a camdy manufacturer. They all 
looked alike to me. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I am glad to hear the state- 
ment that they all looked alike, but there is nothing like an 
ocular demonstration. It is in the lap of the Senator from 
Massachusetts now. 

After all, Mr. President, the difficulty is net one ef quality, 
The question is not one of quantity. The question is one of 
profit to the confectioners; nothing more than that. It is not 
that they can not use California almonds in their confectionery. 
We have demonstrated that they can. It is not that they can 
not use the almonds that are put up in packages bike these upon 
my desk. We have demonstrated that they can be thus used. 
The difficulty is that these gentlemen making 300 per cent profit 
in their business as confectioners want to buy from Europe, 
from the Mediterranean, from China, where they can buy a little 
more cheaply than they can buy in America. By a tariff duty 
we can enable our people to go forward with their industry and 
supply all of the wants of the people of this. country. 

It is absurd to talk of increase in their prices. Quantity, we 
demonstrate by the Agricultural Department, will be here very 
soon. The quality is before you, and the arguments which 
are made as to these various items are without any foundation 
at all. 
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I desire, as part of what I say, to put into the Recorp the 
National Confectioners’ Association resolutions in order that 
I may be entirely fair to them, and the reply of the California 
Almond Growers to those resolutions. 9 

I desire, too, to imsert the analysis of foreign and domestic 
almonds made by Professor Jaffa, of the University of Cali- 
fornia, demonstrating by scientific analysis the utter lack of 
foundation of the charge that the quality of these almonds pre- 
cludes their manufacture into confectionery. 

Just one word more. Do you know what our shelled almond 
eomes in contact with and what it is that makes our difficulties? 
Abroad, Mr. President, the women and children shell the 
almonds after working hours, in the primitive form, with just 
two rocks. We in California can not meet the kind of labor 
that does that. I have before me a photograph of the building 
which almond growers in cooperation built in the city of 
Sacramento, at a cost of more than $300,000, to shell almonds 
by machinery. Even shelling almonds there with machimery, 
with men and women working under American conditions, we 
can not. meet the cost of the women and the children who work 
at night breaking almonds in Spain and in Italy in primitive 
fashion, between rocks, and to-day that factory in the city of 
Sacramento is not turning a wheel because we can not meet 
what little cost there is abroad in that behalf. 

It is because of these conditions, because we can not meet 
them, because you can not take American men and American 
women in the West and have them live as those im the Mediter- 
ranean and those in the Orient live, it is because of those facts, 
that we are compelled to ask the rate that is fixed in this bill, 
the lowest rate, indeed, under which it is possible for our people 
to live. 

Mr. President, I renew my request that the information to 
which I have referred be inserted in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
' printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

TARIFF ON ALMONDS AND WALNUTS. 
NATIONAL CONFECTIONDRS’ ASSOCTATION OF THE UNITED STaTEs, 
OFFICE OF SECBETARY-TREASURER, 
Chicago, June 2, 1922. 
Hon. Hiram W. JOHNSON. 
United States Senator, Senate Office Building, Washington, D. ©. 

Dewar SBNATOR: Relative to the proposed import duties on almonds 
and walnuts as provided in the pending tariff bill: 

This matter was carefully and thoroughly discussed at a meeting 
of our exeeutive committee which was held in the Hotel Drake, Chicago, 
on May 23, the day prior to the first session of our thirty-ninth annual 
convention. 

As a result of the discussion the executive committee unanimously 
adopted the following resolution, which was referred to the committee 
on resolutions, and by that committee approved and brought before the 
convention for action, and unanimously adopted by the convention: 

“ Whereas California produces only between 1 and 2 per cent of the 
total world production of almonds, and the United States consumes 
12 per cent of the world’s total production ; and 

‘Whereas the total California production is not sufficient to even sup- 

y the requirements of three large manufacturers in the eonfectionery 
ndustry, to say nothing of the needs of the entire industry; and 

“ Whereas the pospese excessively high import duties on almonds 
and walnuts, both shelled and unshelled, will practically necessitate 
their elimination in the manufacturing of confectionery; and 

“ Whereas the California almonds and walnuts are unsatisfactory for 
manufacturing purposes on aceount of their fibrous nature and lack of 
flavor as compared with foreign nuts; and 

“ Whereas the National Confectioners” Association, representing the 
confectionery industry of the United States with an approximate capital 
investment of $350,000,000 and over 250,000 employees, in convention 
assembled at the Drake Hotel, Chicago, on May 24, 25, 26, 1922, does 
hereby register a vigorous protest against the proposed import duties 
on almonds and walnuts, which are as follows: 

Cents per pound. 
Almonds, not shelled 5 
Shelled almonds 
Walnuts, not shelled 
Shelled walnuts 

“These duties if enacted into law would work a great hardship on 
our industry; Therefore be it 

* Resolved, That it is the unanimous decision of this convention that 
the following rates be recommended for substitution in place of the 
rates proposed in the pending tariff bill: 

Cents per pound. 
Almonds, not shelled._.....— peibibepiies 
EY +, SAT art renin essere dreeninetinlnmmantuitipiimitiectinesahetitndeiiiek 
Walnuts, not shelled 
Shelled walnuts 

“These proposed rates are just and fair, and would meet all require 
ments, both as to protection and revenue.” 

This resolution is therefore respectfully submitted for your attention, 
and I trust that the rates which we recommend as referred to therein, 
will receive your favorable consideration. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wattsr C. Huenes, Secretary. 


THE CALIFORNIA ADMOND GROWERS’ ANSWER. 


The resolution adopted by the National Confectioners’ Asseciation of 
the United States has been presented with not a single word or figure 
of supporting evidence. 

Throughout the entire consideration of the merits of a tariff on al 
monds, shelled and unshelled, these opposed to the rates requested by 
the California almond growers have followed the same tactics. At no 
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time, to our knowledge, have they ever presented any data to prove 

oO er crue he a, the California 

m the other hand, the Califern wers have presented an abun- 

dance of official data proving, beyond fhe shadow we doubt, the merits 
of their case as well as their conservatism. 

We, Saamntess, Tespectfully present for your consideration the follow- 
ing answers to the resofution of the confectioners, as far as they relate 
to almonds, together with the data supporting those answers. 


CALIFORNIA ALMOND GROWERS’ EXCHANGE. 


Whereas, first, the American production and consumption of the total 
world’s supply of almonds has-.nothing whatever to do with import 
duties on almonds, in our estimation. The question revolves solely 
around imports, production, and consumption in the United States. 
Those produced and consumed abroad are entirely without the sphere of 
consideration, except in so far as volume of foreign production may indi- 
cate the possibility of serious competition in American markets with 
the domestic product. 

Whereas, second, when the confectioners make a statement that fali- 
fornia can not product sufficient almonds to supply the requirements of 
three large manufacturers in the confectioners’ industry it would seem 
only reasonable that they give actual figures as to what some of their 
manufacturers use each year. By “use” I do not mean their total 

urchases, some of which may be redistributed to other manufacturers, 

ut those which ru use for manufacturing purposes themselves. 

fact remains that the average ratio of production to imports for the 
fiscal year 1920 and 1921 was 20 per cent. In other words, California 
peotuced one-sixth of the entire American consumption. Those are the 
atest figures available at the present time. (See Exhibit A.) 

Owing to increased bearing acreage the California almond cr for 
the year 1922 is conservatively estimated at 9,000 tons, or sufficient 
to make the ratio of preduction to imports equal 28.1 per cent, 
a £5 the average imports for the years 1920 and 1921. (See Ex- 

When the present existing acreage is in full bearing, about 1927, the 
average annual production will amount to 54,931,000 pounds, which is 
wnt ie re per cent of the average imports for 1920 and 1921. (See 

x - 

It is hardly fair to make such an unsubstantiated claim. as to the 
smallness of the California Bestest, when the figures given above 
prove the bigness of the California acreage. 

Whereas, third, in view of the fact that the duty on shelled almonds 
is only equal to approximately a 30 per cent ad valorem rate based 
on American valuation, and since almonds constitute but a small pro- 
portion of confections which contain them, it is impossible to believe 
that the rates recommended by the Senate Committee on Finance can 
possibly necessitate their elimination in the manufacture of confec- 
tionery. If the contentien of the confectioners is true, they should be 
able to support it with facts and Ss. which they have not ‘Jone. 
As a matter of interest, the National Confectioners’ Association, through 
their secretary, Walter C. Hughes, asked the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee for a rate ef 50 per cent ad valorem, American valuation, on 
candy, at the same time admitting that the only competition they 
feared was prospective, not actual. The rates we ask are less than 
34 per cent, foreign valuation. 

It is claimed by the confectioners that the annual sales by wholesale 
confectioners is $700,000,000 worth of candy.‘ We believe the annual 
sales of candy greatly exceed this figure, in view of the fact that many 
small manufacturers are retailers as well. On this basis, were it 
assumed that the entire imports of all almonds into this country from 
abroad were converted into candies—and it is known that they are 
not—the entire value of these almonds could represent but 1 per cent 
of the value of annual sales by wholesale coyfectioners. (The average 
value of all imports, shelled and unshelled.) 

As quoted in our brief, as submitted te the Senate Committee on 
Finance (p. 20 of the peznsee brief), Mr. Miller, of the Miller Candy 
Co., of New York, published a statement in the New York Times for 
August 1, 1921, saying it was undeniable that 300 per cent profits 
have been general in the seeey business. It would appear from this 
that manufacturers would hardly find it necessary to eliminate almonds 
from their confections. 

In this connection we have made every effort possible to secure infar- 
mation as to the proportion of almonds in confections containing these 
nuts, but have thus far failed to secure it, as the confectioners will 
not give us information which would be damaging to them. It ig 
certain, however, that it is a relatively small percentage. 

Whereas, fourth, the statement that domestic almonds “ are unsatis- 
factory for manufacturing purposes on account of their fibrous nature 
and lack of flavor as compared with foreign nuts” is entirely without 
foundation. Official analyses by Prof. M. E. Jaffa, of the California 
Agricultural Experiment Station (see Exhibit B), indicate that 
the fiber in California almonds is not one particle more than in the 
i samples. As for flavor, that is a pure assertion on their part 
Soon , we believe, cam not be borne out, and will not be by impartial 
udges. 

As a matter of fact the confectioners have continuously contended, 
prior to the present tariff discussion, that the reason California 
almonds eould not be used was on account of price, and not quality. 
In fact, the assertion of a leading manufacturer in this country to 
the manager of the California Almond Growers’ Exchange was that 
quality had little or nothing te do with almonds fer confectionery 
purposes, as the confeectien surrounding the almonds disguised tne 
flavor so as to prevent any distinction in quality. 

The same claim as to quality was made against California's un- 
shelled almonds 10 years ago, when the growers first began active 
competition with the foreign commodity. o-day the trade generally 
considers quality of Califernia unshelled almonds fully equal to that 
of the foreign. 

The exchange can produce almost amy number of letters from the 
trade throughout the United States, testifying as to the quality of 
the California shelled product, but stating that sales were impossible 
solely on account of price, 

Whereas, fifth, assuming that at the very most almonds constitute 
less than 1 per cent of the tctal value of confections, and pro- 
rating that proportion of value of the $350,000,000, which they claim 
is the approximate capital investment of these confectioners, would 
mean a total investment attributable to the almend part of their con- 
fectionery business of less tham $3,500,000, whereas, om the very 
lowest estimate ever made, the investment in almond orchards alone, not 
including buildings or other s of the farms containing these at- 
mond orchards, amounts to at least $25,000,000. Some estimates place 
it at $50,000,000. Furthermore, the complete elimination of almonds 
from the candy business will not destroy the value of the investment 
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in the candy business, as each manufacturer will go on making candy 
just the same. With the almond orchards it will be just exactly the 
opposite; if the growers can not produce at a profit they must dig 
their orchards up and let the land revert to Sture or for the pro- 
duction of low-priced crops of grain, as was done before lands were 
converted into orchards, with a consequent total loss of investment 
in the orchards themselves. 

In view of the statement of the confectioners that the proposed 
duties on almonds, “if enacted into law would work a great hard- 
ship on our industry,” it 's only fair that they present some specific 
data to prove their contention. The almond growers have proved, 
beyond a doubt, their need of the rates asked, 

Resolved, In paragraph beginning “ Resolved,” the statement is made 
that the rates they propose of 4 cents for almonds not shelled and 
6 cents for almonds shelled “are just and fair,” and would meet all 
requirements, both as to “ protection and revenue.” Never once, to 
my knowledge, have the confectioners, or any of those opposing the 
rates we ask, ever submitted any figures on relative costs of produc- 
tion to show that we do not need all the rates for which we have 
asked. In fact they have never submitted a figure on-producticn costs 
or competitive costs of any kind. 

We can not understand why the confectioners, who never have, and 
never will, use one single pound of unshelled almonds, have manifested 
such an interest in recommending a rate on almonds not shelled, 
That rate will not effect their business. one iota. Their attitude is, 
therefore, incomprehensible. 


Exuisir A. 
Almond acreage and production data. 


Estimates by United States Department of Agriculture and California 
State Department of Agriculture, cooperating. 
1920 ACREAGE. 
Acres bearing 
Acres nonbearing 29, 539 


Teel Wiebe. Oe A ee as 69, 527 
(NotTe.,—-Commercial nonbearing acreage is much greater and 
bearing acreage much less because, for statistical purposes, 
census takers count trees that have borne even a few nuts as 
bearing trees.) 
1921 PLANTINGS. 
BI eet yew niente antacid capthladyeitenet ape tmcnetiamem apie 9, 003 


Total acreage 78, 530 


Seventy-eight thousand five hundred and thirty acres, when in full 
bearing, at 700 pounds per acre, will produce 54,931,000 pounds, an 
amount equal to the total imports of both unshelled and shelled al- 
mpenes. figured on the unshelled basis, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1921. 

“Average production estimated at 700 pounds per acre by the Univer- 
sity of California. (See Bulletin 297, University of California, College 
of Agriculture, revised edition, p. 52.) 


TABLE 1.—Summary table—almonds, unshelled and shelled. 


Imports for consump- Total | 
tion. |imports for | Ratio of 
Domestic | _| consump- | produc- 
production.| | | tion | tion to 
| Unshelled.| Shelled. | (unshelled | imports. 

| | i 


basis). | 
[_ Saeed 
Pounds. Pounds. | Pounds. | Per cent. 
6, 380, 434 | 23, 281, 581 | 76, 225, 177 .3 
6, 137, 450 | 24,071,055 | 78, 350,615 
7, 097, 508 | 15, 949,673 | 54, 946, 527 


~ Extract from Tariff Information Survey G-34, 1921, page ll. 


Fiscal year. 


1918-19 
1919-20... 
a! a a 


ExHIsiT B. 
Chemical analyses of foreign and domestic almonds. 
(By M. E. Jaffa, professor of nutrition, University of California.) 


Nitro 
free 
jextract. 

| 


| 
Labo- 
ratory 


Name. Water.| Ash. |Protein.| Fat. | Fiber. 


| 
| 
| 


Sicily 
| 3 Crown bull valencias. 
| Medium jordan......... 
Large alicante 
Medium avola 
| Nonpariel 


SESERRSSS 


Kings soft shell 
Ne plus ultra. 
IXL 
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1Inclusive—foreign. Only shelled nuts received. ; 
2352-2365 (inclusive) domestic, submitted by Division of Pomology. 


JULY 3: 


The data presented is interesting in showing that there is no mate- 
rial difference nutritionally between the domestic almond and the 
imported article. 

he water percentage of the imported article is lower than that 
yielded by the home product, but it may be that the former was 
somewhat dried out before we received the samples, inasmuch as said 
samples consisted only of the kernel, while the domestic product was 
furnished in the shell, and therefore any loss by evaporation of mois- 
ture in the kernel was prevented. 

There is practically no difference between the average percentage of 
ash in the foreign and domestic. The difference between the two 
averages is two-tenths of 1 per cent. The maximum registered for 
the foreign is 3.34, while the maximum registered for the California is 
3.74; the minimum percentage for the foreign is 8, for the domestic 
8.01 per cent. 

The peoteln content differs more tnan any other, and the difference 
is decidedly in favor of the California article in that the average 
protein for the foreign is 21.39 per cent, with a maximum of 22.40 

r cent and a minimum of 20.57 per cent. The corresponding figures 
or the home product are: Average, 23.7 r cent; maximum, 26.78 
= cent; minimum, 20.22 per cent. It will be noticed that the average 
a =— California rates more than 2 per cent higher than for the 
‘oreign. 

PR" oa average per cent of crude fiber is practically the same for both 
nds. 

The nitrogen free extract is represented by a higher percentage in 
the case of the forei nut than in the domestic. As the amount of 
starch in the almond is small and the availability of other nitrogen 
free extract compounds is not as great as is the starch the lower per- 
centage noted for the domestic article is really an advantage. 

The caloric value is almost identical, being 2860 for the foreign 
almonds as against 2800 for the domestic. 

It must also be remembered that we are averaging the analyses of 
five varieties of foreign almonds, while we are averaging 14 varieties 
of California almonds. 

It is true that there is a slight difference in the average fat content 
in favor of the foreign nut, but an examination of the individual 
varieties or kinds shows that the general run of both domestic and 
foreign are about the same. In fact, the two domestic varieties that 
are below the general run are the two varieties that were originally 
brought here from Spain and France, viz: Jordan and Languedoc. If 
those out of line with the general average are thrown out, the average 
fat content is in favor of the domestic almonds. 


Exuieir C, 
Actual and possible revenue to Government from almond importa. 
FOR 1914-1920, INCLUSIVE, AS A WHOLB. 


87,195,697 pounds, at 3 cents 


$1, 115, 870. 91 
25,924,918 pounds, at 4 cents___.---~- Beso wdalierdeeliy 


5, 086, 996. 72 
6, 152, 867. 63 

- 1) 859" 784. 85 
18, 888, 737. 70 


20, 748, 522. 55 


Total actual revenue 
195,697 pounds, at 5 cents___-.--~- 
.924,918 pounds, at 15 cents 


Total possible revenue 
FOR AN AVERAGE YEAR (1914—1920). 


5,812,671 pounds, at 3 cents__.--......-...... 


$159, 880. 13 
17,989,274 pounds, at 4 cents 


719, 570. 96 


Total actual revente. -..25.-2..-..2 ditetiiwteiipals 
5,312671 pounds, at 5 cents 
17,989,274 pounds, at 15 cents 


878, 951. 09 
265, 633. 55 
2, 698, 391. 10 


2, 964, 024. 65 


14, 595, 654. 92 
2, 085, 073. 56 


TORRE DORIS. DORI cis cirenenrtinin scien eieniomennetn 


Revenue actually lost 1914-1920, inclusive 
Revenue actually lost for average year 


Cost of producing almonds in California, 


1913 1919 1920 


19.45........] 15.02. 
223 per cent .| 150 per cent. 
213 per cent ./ 135 per cent. 


1921 


BUDD... 0400 
195 per cent . 
189 per cent. 


Cents per pound 
Per cent of 1913........... 100 per cent. 
Wages, United States, | 100 per cent. 
ser cent of 1913. 
Things farmers buy, per 
cent of 1913, 
Returns to growers. ......}..-...... outs 


280 per cent .| 259 per cent. 


13.5 cents...| 13.3 cents. 


California almond acreage. 


(Official estimates California Cooperative Crop Reporting Service, 
United States Department of Agriculture, State Department of Agricul- 
ture, BE. E. Kaufman, agricultural statistician. ee his letter dated 
June 3, 1922.) 

1920 ACREAGE. 


Acres bearing 
Acres nonbearing. 


Total acres 


On the above basis 1922 estimated acreage at least 80,000 acres, 

Note: Bearing acreage above includes trees which have borne any 
nuts whatever, even though only a handful. 

1922 crop (estimated) 9,000 tons, or 18,000,000 pounds. 
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Imports of almonds, 
[Data from United States Department of Commerce,] 
(Calendar years.) 


: 


BER a 
383 gee! 


Imports for consumption: 
1919 


e& 


3 


Pounds. 


Average actual imports, 1920 and 1921 64, 089, 416 


Average imports for consumption, 1920 and 1921 66, 277, 863 
Average imports for consumption for fiscal years ending 
June 30, 1920 and 1921 66, 648, 566 


Ratio of estimated 1922 production to average imports for 1920 and 
1921==-28.1 per cent. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Sena- 
tor from California a question. Did I understand the Senator 
to say that the almonds are shelled in California by machinery? 

Mr. JOHNSON. They can be, The factory is there. We 
are not shelling them at present, because we can not compete 
with Europe. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Can the Senator give us any information as 
to the number of people employed in these factories and the 
output per day? 

Mr, JOHNSON. No; I can not give those figures. There is 
no output at present. I can give the figures as to the number 
employed in the almond industry generally, but I can not give 
the number employed in the factory to which I referred, because 
the factory is shut down. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator think that where the 


almonds are shelled largely by machinery the labor cost of shell- 
ing a bushel of almonds is greater than the labor cost of shelling 
a bushel by hand? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Across the water? 

Mr. SIMMONS, Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Certainly; there is no question about it 


at all. 

Mr. SIMMONS, The Senator thinks that the cost of shelling 
almonds by machinery is greater than where they are shelled 
by the hand method? 

Mr. JOHNSON. When you come in contact with the Medi- 
terranean countries and with China, yes; there is ne doubt 
about it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Is it not likely that one man using a machine 
shelling almonds could shell more than ten times as much as a 
man using his hands? 

Mr, JOHNSON. His wages would be more than ten times as 
much, 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am multiplying it. If they can devise a 
machine that will shell almonds with facility, I think very 
likely that machine might shell, with one man operating it, 
not ten times but twenty times as much as could be shelled by 
hand. 

Mr. JOHNSON. That is possible; but they get practically 
nothing abroad for the shelling by hand. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Therefore if American labor got ten times 
or twenty times what the foreign labor got, the cost would be 
practically the same. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I want to say just one 
word on the general aspect of this case. The real conflict is 
between the producers of almonds and nuts in the United States 
and the bakers and makers of confectionery in the United 
States, 

The bakers and confectionery makers have the labor, they 
have the machinery, they have the capital, and they can supply 
the entire market at good round profits. We have given them 
protection wherever necessary. On many kinds of confection- 
ery there is very little need of any protection, for the reason 
that it has to be made fresh and consumed in a very shert time, 
and those conditions themselves are a sufficient protection, As 
to some of the glazed fruits and confectionery, where they can 
be kept very much longer, we have given them a protection 
which will take care of that business. 

So we have on the one side the baker and the confectioner, 
and we say to them, “ You are entitled to the American market 
for your products.” 

On*the other side we have the American producers of wulnuts 
and almonds, and what is their condition, for they have prac- 
tically the most of their two-year crop of almonds on hand? 


Why? Because they can not sell them for a price at which they 
ean break even; they must sell at a loss. They are therefore 
holding their crops, 

Sixty-five per cent is in old orchards, or orchards which are 
now bearing. There are about 35 per cent of new trees, which 
will mature all the way from one to seven years from now, 
seven years being the period to bring the nut tree into reason- 
able bearing conditions. 

With their acreage aad their trees, when they are all bearing, 
they can supply the American market, just the same as the 
baker and the confectioner can supply the American market. 
We have taken care of the latter. I do not know whether they 
made 300 per cent or not. In his discussion the Senator from 
California said he had their admissions that they had made 300 
per cent. I have -no doubt but that they made that, at least in 
1920, when they could sell their product for almost anything 
they asked for it. But in 1920 and 1921 the producers of 
almonds did not make a cent. Now, we say to these confec- 
tioners and bakers, “Are you not willing to let the producers 
make enough to pay their expenses?” What is their answer? 
In these petitions they say, “No; we want to make the whole 
thing ourselves and we do not care for the producer.” 

If that is the attitude of the confectioner and of the baker, 
let us look at it from a national standpoint. Is it to the interest 
of the American people that we should encourage the producers 
of almonds, those who have bought their lands and waited seven 
long years before they could have one single nut for sale, and 
give them an opportunity to sell their product in the American 
market? I say that should be done even though every penny of 
their profit or cost was added to the cost of the candies, the 
eonfeetionery, and the bakery prices. : 

The Senator from California has said—and I think he has 
accurate information—that only about 1 per cent of the product 
of the confectioner and baker is in the nuts which are used. If 


| that be true, and I have no reason to doubt it in the world—in 


fact, it rather supports my own judgment without any fur- 
ther evidence from what I know about the business in general— 
then the little added duty upon one one-hundredth in weight in 
their product ean well be absorbed by their business without 
adding one penny of expense to the consumer. 

I think we have made out a clear case that the product should 
be protected, to the end that not only the baker and the manu- 
facturer of confectionery may continue to do business in the 
United States but also that the men who have paid millions of 
dollars for their lands, and who can aot change them from one 
produet into another in a year or 5 years or 10 years, may like 
wise have the American market with q reasonable price upon 
their production, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I do not desire to pro- 
long the discussion, but I ask to have inserted in the Reconp 
a letter addressed to me by Prof. R. H. Taylor, of the Calt- 
fornia Almond Growers’ Exchange, a letter immediately dt- 
rected to the subject matter under discussion. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


CaLirorNIA ALMOND Growers’ ExcHAnes, 
‘Washington, D. C., June 18, 2028. 
Hoa. 8S. M. SHoeremes 


United States Senate, Washington, D, CO. 

Deak Senator SHorTRipce: Democrats and others are continually 
arguing that no protection should be afforded an industry where im- 
ports are relatively low as compared to American production, because, 
as they say, it dees not need it. Then they also argue that an industry 
should not be protected tf imports are relatively high, because the 

industry is not large enough to supply the demand. 

In other words, the only ones entitled to protection are the few 
industries so situated that competition from abroad and domestic a 
duction are nearly equal and in which the domestic production either 
is or may very quickly be made sufficient to supply the entire con- 


sumption. 

This is possible with relatively few American industries. It is also 
true that no one industry or group of industries goes to make up the 
prosperity of our eountry. merican industry is made up of thousands 
upon thousands of industries each one in itself relatively small. This 
is indicated by the fact that in the tariff bill, as I understand it, over 
4,000 distinctly different commodities are listed. Some individual rates 
in the bill cover several different commodities. In other words, they 


act as a “ basket clause,” 

Huts and all fruits, as a matter of fact, which grow on trees, require 
several years’ care before they finally come into full production. “Phey 
can not be dug up and replaced with other products every year that 
conditions are not fully favorable. For the successful continuance of 
such industries a reasonably uniform policy must be pursued in their 
encouragement, and they must be time to show what they can 
do. In the ase ate fruit and nut crops together constitute the i m4 
single group of plant products produced in America, To destroy these 
industries because they will take a little longer than some other kinds 
of commodities to bring to the point where they can sapply the entire 
country would be nothing short of a crime. 

California almonds are meeting very severe competition with those 
from southern Europe, the American production constituting at the 
present time approximately one-eighth of the total American con- 
au m. There is sufficient soaptaning acreage at the present time 
in California te increase domestic production so that within three 
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or four years California can supply almost one-half of the total Ameri- 
can consumption. In addition there is far more than enough available 
land not now being used for anything but pasture or for grain farming 
to permit of the development of additional acreage to more than supply 
the entire American consumption. 

It is useless to say how soon this would actually be planted if an 
adequate tariff were granted. All we ask, however, is an opportunity 
to show whether California can and will care for a considerable por- 
tion of the domestic consumption and whether it will or will not prove 
of actual value to the country as a whole, 

I am taking this opportunity, as I will continue to do unless you 
suggest otherwise, to put these arguments as they come to.me down 
on paper, so that you may have them for reference should you wish 
them. know you are thoroughly familiar with these arguments 
yourself, but realizing that you have many other things to keep track 
of besides our almond schedule, I am taking this method of puttin 
them where you can use them to glance over by way of suggestion a 
any time you should care to do so. 

Very sincerely yours, 





: R. H. Taytor. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, there are a number of Senators 
absent from the Chamber, and one or two absent from the city, 
who are very much interested in the subject now before us. I 
ask the distinguished chairman of the committee, out of defer- 
ence to them, if he will postpone a vote upon this item until 
they return to the city—that is, day after to-morrow? I have 
no objection to the discussion proceeding as long as Senators 
desire to address themselves to the subject, but I should be very 
glad if the Senator would postpone the vote until two of the 
Senators, at least, whom I have in mind, are present. Other- 
wise i would have to call for a quorum, and, in my judgment, 
we could not get a quorum to-day. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, last Saturday we agreed to 
take up this subject to-day. We have come here for the pur- 
pose of considering it. I am sorry, indeed, if I have anything 
to say in respect to the matter, that I can not consent to its 
postponement. I prefer infinitely that it shall be disposed of 
to-day. I feel, of course, that it is an important matter, but I 
beg the Senator from Utah not to ask for delay, because we 
thrashed it out on Saturday last and agreed to go ahead to-day 
and get through with the subject. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, it is a very unpleasant thing not 
to assent to a request made with such sincerity and earnestness 
and graciousness, but I feel constrained to ask the Senator to 
let the vote go over until day after to-morrow. I am told by 
the minority leader upon this side on the bill that there are 
two Senators who desire to discuss the item, and they are not 
here. 

Let me say to the Senator if a vote should be taken, and we 
could get a quorum, it would not advance the matter, because 
I should be compelled to move to reconsider and open up the 
entire subject again when we convene day after to-morrow. I 
know the Senator from California, so kind and so gracious, will 
assent to this expressed wish of mine, not in my own behalf, 
because I am ready to vote against the amendment now, and 
shall vote against it if forced to a vote, but I am making it in 
behalf of absent Senators. 

Mr. JOHNSON. On Wednesday I happen to know there will 
be other Senators absent, and they will probably want to have 
the matter continued until their return. The fact that the 
Senator is going to call for a quorum and will move reconsid- 
eration for the particular determination of the question leads 
me to think we might as well have a quorum call and the ques- 
tion of reconsideration presented and put it over in any fashion 
the majority may desire. 

Mr. KING. I regret the Senator takes that view, because the 
statements which I made were not of a bellicose nature at all, 
but merely by way of appealing to the Senator in behalf of 
absent Senators who desire to speak upon the subject. There 
was no agreement that it was to be disposed of to-day. The 
Senator from Massachusetts, indeed, asked that it might go 
over until after the Fourth for a vote, because he admonished 
us then there are absent Senators who could not be here 
to-day. 

Mr. JOHNSON. And there will be absent Senators Wednes- 
day. We discussed the matter with the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. WALSH] on Saturday last and our understand- 
ing was—perhaps the Senator from Utah was not consulted; I 
do not know that he was—— 

Mr. KING. I did not need to be consulted. 

Mr. JOHNSON. At any rate the understanding was that we 
should take the matter up and dispose of it to-day. If I am in 
error in that, I should like to be corrected. Was not that the 
understanding? : 

Mr. KING. I was here, but I did not deduce from anything 
which was said that there was any understanding that there 
should be a vote to-day. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The understanding was that we were to 
put it over until to-day, and of course naturally the assump- 
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tion was that it would not take all day for the consideration 
of one item. 

Mr. KING. The Senator will recall that when the matter 
was up for consideration, then, the junior Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. WatsH] asked that the vote might go over 
until after the Fourth because of the absence of certain Sén- 
ators. I aver again that I have no interest in the matter. I 
am ready to vote now against the amendment because I deem 
it to be unwise, impolitic, and unjust to the American people. 
I am only asking that other Senators may have an opportunity 
to be heard. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Pardon me for a moment. I said I would 
be very glad to be guided by what might be the desire of my 
associates. The chairman of the Finance Committee has just 
suggested to me that it perhaps ought to go over until Wednes- 
day, and if that be his view, I shall make no objection. 

Mr. KING. I express my appreciation. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Can we not conclude our discussion now 
and vote upon it on Wednesday? 

Mr. KING. Absolutely. I would be glad to have the dis- 
cussion concluded so far as those present are concerned, I do 
not want, by the request made by the Senator and my assent 
to it, to mean that I assent to the thought that no one shall 
speak on the matter upon Wednesday. 

Mr. LODGE. Of course not. 

Mr. KING. I have no objection to the debate proceeding; 
indeed, I suggest that the debate go on and that all speak now 
who desire. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I only desire to say that there 
was not a unanimous-consent agreement but an understanding 
reached to take up and dispose of the fish paragraphs on 
Wednesday. Now, if we go on putting off and putting off be- 
cause some Senator is absent—and there are always some Sen- 
ators absent—we get nowhere. It rather upsets the whole 
movement of legislation if we are to put over everything that 
comes along until everybody who thinks he may want to speak 
on it is present. 

Mr. KING. I want to say that it is an accomplished fact 
that we have agreed now. Let me say to the Senator that the 
two Senators who are absent to-day are always here. 

Mr. LODGE. I beg the Senator’s pardon; there has been no 
agreement on anything. 

Mr. KING. The Senator from California just stated that 
he assented to it going over until Wednesday. 

Mr. LODGE. He can not give assent for the Senate any 
more than the Senator from Utah can. 

Mr. KING. I understand. The Senator from Massachusetts 
is the leader on his side of the Chamber, and he can object if 
he wants to. ; 

Mr. LODGE. Iam not objecting. 
matter accurately stated. 

Mr. KING. The Senator does not accurately state it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, it would seem to me that 
if we pass this item over until Wednesday—and I am governed 
more in consenting to that because this is the day before the 
Fourth, a holiday, and many Senators do go away, and pos- 
sibly can be excused for it—we ought not to try to discuss it 
to-day and then discuss the same question over again when we 
bring it up on Wednesday. It seems to me if we are to pass 
it over, we had better pass over the discussion of it as well, 
so that it may be disposed of on Wednesday. I hope we can 
dispose of it and the fish paragraphs as well upon Wednesday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pepper in the chair). Is 
there objection to the paragraph going over until Wednesday? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, as the dis- 
cussion is to be postponed until Wednesday, I think it only fair 
to the Senator from California to call his attention to a state- 
ment issued by the National Confectioners’ Association quoting 
a statement made by Mr. Herman C. Fisher, of Sacramento 
Street, San Francisco, one of the largest, if not the largest, 
shellers of almonds and other kinds of nuts on the Pacific 
coast. The statement is as follows: 

Confirming our verbal conversation at Coronado, would state I do 


not believe that a tariff on shelled almonds would increase the price 
of almonds to the grower. 


I quote further: 


I am also sending you my regular wholesale price list, gotten out a 
few days ago, and by comparison you will notice that our prices are 
considerably lower than the imported almonds, and yet we can not sell 
California shelled almonds in the eastern market, so I doubt whether 
an increase in the duty on shelled almonds will make a correspondin 
increase (in our prices) on our shelled nuts. The price of our shell 
nuts is based entirely upon the cost of almonds in the shell, plus the 
shelling cost, and the net results irrespective of any imported -quota- 


tion. 

I would like very much to see the grower get a good price for his 
almonds, but I do not think he will get it by putting an additional 
duty on shelled almonds. 


I only wanted to have the 
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That is from the largest grower of almonds in the whole 
State of California: 

I do not think he will get it by putting an additional duty on shelled 
almonds. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, will the Senator give the 
name of the gentleman whom he is quoting? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am reading from a letter 
sent to the chairman of the Finance Committee by the National 
Confectioners’ Association, dated February 9, 1922, in which the 
statements of Mr. Fisher, which I have just quoted, were made. 
The statement was made by Mr. Herman C, Fisher, 325 Sacra- 
mento Street, San Francisco, Calif. He is mentioned as “ one 
of the largest, if not the largest, shellers of almonds and other 
kinds of nuts.on the Pacific coast.” 

Mr. JOHNSON. Is it the statement of Mr, Fisher that the 
Senator has quoted as to the price and the like? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON. The reason why I asked is that I know Mr. 
Fisher. He is a very estimable gentleman, but he is in the 
candy business. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That may account for his 
frankness in this instance. I also call attention to the state- 
ment made by one Mr, Tucker. Mr. Tucker is manager of the 
California Almond Growers’ Exchange, and the statement is 
taken from his testimony before the Committee on Ways and 
Means, part 3, page 1971, of the committee hearings, : 

Mr. Hawtey, who was examining the witness, asked this 
question : 

Out of 2,000 pounds of almonds in the shell you will get about 650 
pounds of shelled almonds? 

Mr. Tucker answered : 

On the average; yes, sir. 

Mr. Hawtey then asked Mr. Tucker this question: 

And how much does it cost to shell a ton of almonds? 

Mr. Tucker answered: 

As we have been prevented from shellin 
been only in an experimental way, I am not 
a definite figure. 

Mr. KING. How have they been “ prevented from shelling ”’? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. They do not do any shelling; 
they sell their output in the shell. They do not have to shell 
the almonds. There is plenty of demand, and the prices 
of the imported almonds are higher than the domestic price. 
If the confectioners could get a sufficient supply of the 
domestic almonds and they were satisfactory for their wants, 
of course they would go into the cheapest market and get the 
cheapest priced goods. 

I ask that this statement, which is addressed to the chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Finance by Walter C. Hughes, 
secretary of the National Confectioners’ Association, may be 
printed in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The statement referred to is as follows: 


NATIONAL CONFECTIONERS’ ASSOCIATION 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY-TRBASURER, 
Chicago, February 9, 1922. 


and our shelling has 
mn a position to give you 


Hon. Porter J. McCuMBmER, 
Chairman Senate Finance Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: I recently returned from a trip to California, and while 
in that State made a somewhat thorough investigation relative to the 
almond-growing naustey. 

I have several friends who are engaged in that industry and with 
whom I could talk with the utmost frankness, and from whom I ob- 
tained, as I know, accurate, truthful information as to the conditions 
confronting the industry at the present time. 

My principal purpose in making this a eg ge of the industry 
was for the purpose of obtaining information that would be pertinent 
to the question of the proposed import duties on almonds and to obtain 
fon oan information directly from those who are identified with the 
ndustry. 

You will have in mind the request made by the almond industry in 
the oral arguments that have been presented by the representatives of 
the California Almond Growers’ Exchange and the briefs that have 
been filed with you and the other members of the Senate Finance Com- 
att by the exchange asking that the import duties on almonds 
shall be— 

Almonds in the shell, 5 cents per pound, 

Shelied almonds, 15 cents per pound. 

The reason given by the representatives of the exchange as to why 
the import duties on shelled almonds should be three times the import 
duty on almonds in the shell, as stated in their oral arguments and 
brief filed by the exchange, was that California almonds shell out 
“about 1 pound of kernels out of 3 pounds of almonds in the shell.” 
} am quoting from the testimony of Mr. T. C. Tucker, manager Cali- 
ornia Almond Growers’ Exchange, as printed in the hearings on en 
eral en revision before the Committee on Ways and Means, part 3, 
Po hat Mr. Tucker’s statement was grispnttp a guess is evidenced by 
fhe fect Anat on page 1974, in answer to the following question by 

r. Hawley: 

“Mr. HAw.ey. Out of 2,000 pounds of almonds in the shell you will 
get about 650 pounds of shelled almonds?” 

Mr. Tucker answered : 

“On the average; yes, sir.” 
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Mr. Hawley then asked Mr. Tucker this question: 

“And how much does it cost to shell a ton of almonds?” 

Mr. Tucker answered : 

“As we have been prevented from shelling and our shelling has been 
ou ae = experimental way, I am not in a position to give you a 

efinite figure. 

Relative to this statement of Mr. Tucker’s as to the percentage of 
shelled almonds obtained I made a very careful investigation and had 
the petviege of looking over detailed, accurate statistical records that 
have been kept by one of the largest shelling plants on the Pacific coast 
for the years 1920 and 1921. 

I will not burden you with detailed information as to the results 
shown ou various kinds of almonds, but I will be glad to give this 
information if you want it. Briefi: , the lowest oe for the 
year 1920 on any kind of almonds, which were the Texas almonds, was 
42 Bir cent, and the highest percentage, which was on Nonpariel and 
Ne Plus almonds, was 61 per cent, the average for the entire year being 
a little over 54 per cent. 

For the year 1921 the lowest percentage, which was on Drake almonds 
was 41 per cent, and the highest percentage, which was on Nonpareil 
almonds, was 61 per cent, the average for the entire year being a little 
over 50 per cent. 

These figures indisputably disprove the statement made by Mr. Tucker 
that California almonds shell 3 to 1, which would be 33% per cent, 
for, as stated above, for the two years 1920 and 1921 the average is 
over 50 per cent. 

While in Sacramento I had the privilege of being shown through the 
shelling plant of the Almond Growers’ Exchange. The plant has not 
been operated for some time. With the exception of the samples that 
were on display in the office, there was not a pound of shelled almonds in 
the plant. It has thus far been operated, as I was informed, solely on 
what is commonly called “ sticktights” and “ rain-stained ” almonds. 

While in California I talked with Mr. Herman C. Fisher, 325-327 
Sacramento Street, San Francisco, Calif., one of the largest, if not the 
largest, shellers of almonds and other kinds of nuts on the Pacific 
coast, and since my return to Chicago have received a letter from him 
confirming the talk that I had with him while in California, and from 
which I am at liberty to quote the following paragraphs: 

“ Confirming our verbal conversation at Coronado would state: I do 
not believe that a tariff on shelled almonds would increase the price of 
almonds to the grower. 

“Tam also sending you my regular wholesale price list, gotten out a 
few days ago, and by comparison you will notice that our prices are 
considerably lower than the imported almonds, and yet we can not sell 
California shelled almonds in the eastern market, so I doubt whether 
an increase in the duty on shelled almonds will make a correspondin 
increase (in our prices) on our shelled nuts. The price of our shell 
almonds is based entirely upon the cost of almonds in the shell, plus 
the shelling cost and the net results (the percentage of shelled almonds 
obtained) irrespective of any imported quotation. 

“I would like very much to see the grower get a good price for his 
almonds, but I do not think he will get it by putting an additional duty 
on shelled almonds.” 

I understand that the Senate Finance Committee has not decided 
what import duties shall be imposed on almonds, and I am therefore 
taking the liberty of bringing these facts to your attention, hoping that 
they may be of some value to you in arriving at a decision on this very 
important question. 

or the reasons set forth in our brief which has been filed with you 
and the other members of the Senate “inance Committee, and the addi- 
tional reasons set forth herein, we are absolutely opposed to the pro- 
wand import duties on almonds and request that the duties shall be as 
‘ollows : 

Almonds, not shelled, 4 cents per podnd. 

Almonds, shelled, 6 cents per pound. 

The above rates represent an advance of approximately 50 per cent 
over the present import duties and, in my candid opinion, are entirely 
sufficient to meet the requirements both as to protection and revenue. 

Trusting our request will receive your favorable consideration, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
WaLter C. HuGues, Secretary. 


Mr. McNARY obtained the floor. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does that statement give the difference be- 
tween the price of the California almonds and the imported 
almonds? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. No; but it states that the 
almond growers ask for a duty on almonds in the shell of 5 
cents a pound and on shelled almonds of 15 cents per pound. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I notice that, aceording to the Government 
abstract, beginning in 1908 the unit value of the imported 
almonds, unshelled, ranged from 8 cents a pound to 11 cents 
a pound; and on shelled almonds the imported price ranged 
from 19 cents to 25 cents a pound; so that if the figures given 
in that statement are correct, the foreign almond has sold in 
the markets in this country since 1908 very much above the 
American price. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
here relative to the foreign prices. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is what I am talking about. I am 
giving those prices to the Senator now, and { am saying that, 
according to the abstract, the unit value of unshelled almonds 
from 1908 to 1919 has fluctuated from 8 cents a pound to 11 
cents a pound. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
be worth three times as much. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And the price of the shelled has fluctuated 
in that period from 19 cents to 25 cents. 

The figures that the Senator gives would indicate that the 
American almond does not sell for those prices; that the im- 
ported product sells very much higher in this country than 
does the American almond. Is that correct? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is my information. 
I have some information supporting that contention, some bills 


I have some later figures 


The shelled almonds would 
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of lading, which show that the prices of shelled Italian almonds 
at the present time is 44 cents, and the price of another kind 
of almond, giant almond, so ealled, is 60 cents per pound. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will pardon me, I thought 
that the theery of protection was to pretect the American 
producer when the foreign article was underselling his product. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Of course, that is the only 
claim made by those honestly seeking to levy protective tariff 
duties, but that policy has been abandoned in this bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But here it appears that the foreign article, 
if these figures are correct—-I do not know whether they are 
eorrect or not; I have not verified them; I am simply taking 
them from the printed volume furnished by a Government de- 
partment——— 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I am very much interested 
in this subject, and I would be very glad if I could hear the 
dialogue which is now proceeding on the other side of the 
Chamber. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understood that the 
Senator from Massachusetts had concluded his remarks, and 
recognized the Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary]. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I was asked a question by 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Smamons], and made 
response to his question, confirming his contention that the im- 
perted almond sells for a higher price than does the domestic 
shelled almond, showing the fact to be that domestic shelled 
almonds can not be obtained, and that if they could be obtained 
the domestic price would be under the imported price. 

Mr, JOHNSON. Mr. President, let me correct that state- 
ment. I happen to have before me Saturday’s quotation in 
reference to the prices of this article. I do not think the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts is correct. However, I presume that 
at another time we shall have to go into this subject. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, at this time I feel that I 
should obtrude myself upon the Senate not for the purpose of 
discussing the merits of the amendment, which I heartily in- 
dorse, and upon whieh I shall have something to say later, but 
as to the present situation, which I wish to develop, if I can. 

The request has been made by some Senater—perhaps the 
Senator from Utah—that this matter go over until Wednesday. 
I wish to oppose that request, and if it comes upon a request 
for unanimous consent I shall oppese it. I wish every Senator 
who so desires to have an opportunity to speak and to vote on 
this item; but en Saturday it was understood and agreed that 
we should vote to-day on this question. Some of us may not be 
here on Wednesday. Yam deeply interested, as are the people of 
my State and the people of the whole Pacifie coast, in fair 
protection to the walnut and atmond industries. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McNARY. Just one moment and I shall yield to the 
Senator. 

Senators who were expected to speak upon this subject—and 
it is an important one—and to vote upon it, were notified to be 
here to-day. I think it is but fair to go ahead and that it 
would be quite unfair to postpone the subject to another day, 
when some of the friends of the amendment might not be here. 
Therefore, Mr. President, if the matter comes up in the shape 
of a request for unanfmous consent, I repeat, I shall be oppesed 
to the subject going over. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr, Lewroor] was told it would 
go over until Monday, and he was here, and frankly stated he 
did not care to discuss the matter. His secretary also says 
that the Senator from Wisconsin does not care to discuss it. 
He can be paired, and perhaps he is already paired with some 
other Senator. Therefore I ask that we go forward in an 
orderly way with the discussion and vote upon this question 
to-day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that 
the question before the Senate is the amendment proposed by 
the committee. The Senator from Utah [Mr. Kuve] made a 
suggestion of postponement, but no request for unanimous con- 
sent. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I desire to say a few words. 
I am anxious that this day shall be given to the consideration 
of the tariff bill. Upon this particular question we feel eom- 
pelled to ask for the yeas and nays, and I am satisfied that if 
we ask for the yeas and nays we will have very great difficulty 
in securing a quorum, and that, in all probability, will end the 
day’s work. For that reason I hope that this item may go over. 

In addition to that, the Senator from Wisconsin {Mr: Len- 
R00T] has stated to me that he desired very much to be heard 
upon this question before the vote was taken; that he had an 
engagement to deliver a patriotic address at some place to-mor- 
rew ; that he had to leave immediately, and that he would not 
be able to discuss the question to-day; but that he felt it was a 
matter of such great concern and importance to his constituents 
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and to the country at large that he earnestly hoped the matter 
might go over until Wednesday. Furthermore, I know that the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Pomprenes], in whose State there are 
factories using this product in large quantities, desires to be 
heard. He, like the Senator from Wisconsin, is necessarily ab- 
sent to-day, and will not be able to return until Wednesday. 

We have heretofore been very indulgent where Senators were 
concerned in the matter of making adjustments and concessions 
to meet their convenience, and I do not see any particular reason 
why the policy which we have been pursuing, which is the policy 
which has generally been pursued in connection with tariff bills, 
should now suddenly be discontinued in the case of almonds. I 
should regret if the necessity of calling for a yea-and-nay vote 
upon this question now should have the effeet of blocking any 
further consideration of the tariff bil during this day, because 
I had hoped that we might progress. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield 
to me for a suggestion, while I think that we can secure a 
quorum—— Bins 

Mr. SIMMONS. I hope so, but I have doubt as to that. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Nevertheless, I am going to ask my good 
friend from Oregon ff he will not consent to allow the para- 
graph to go over until Wednesday. I think in the end that 
we probably would not lose anything, and I want especially, 
to-day being the eve of a holiday, to extend every possible ac- 
commodation and courtesy that I can with the hope that I 
will secure some return in another way. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest that the paragraph be passed over? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I should be very glad to ac- 
commodate the able Senator who has the bill in charge and, 
reflecting upon what has been said by the Senater from North 
Dakota, if this were the first time a postponement had been 
asked I would readily yield to the request, but this is the second 
time, and the request is made because of the absence of one 
Senater who, this morning; expressed himself to the effeet that 
he did not want to speak when the Senator from California 
[Mr. JoHNsoN] offered to yield to him. If the paragraph goes 
over until Wednesday, to my certain knowledge some of the 
advocates of the protective rate upon almonds and walnuts 
will not be here. This is the day set for the consideration of 
the paragraph; notice to that effect was given to Senators and 
they are here prepared to go forward. Postponement and pro- 
erastination from day to day constitute one of the reasons 
why we are not going forward with this measure. 

I hesitate to oppose the chairman of the committee, who has 
always been so fair and kindly in matters of this kind, but he 
has not shown any valid reason why the request should be 
granted and I do not know of any reason except the suggestion 
that one Senator is away. I do not think that is a substantial 
reason. If a number of Senators who wanted to speak upon 
the subject were absent, I would yield to that form of argu- 
ment; but if the paragraph is to go over on a mere request 
we might as well adjourn at this hour. At some inconvenience 
to some of us. we were told to come back here to-day in order 
to legislate, and we are here for the purpose of taking up the 
walnut and almond paragraph. Now, ff it is going to be said, 
because some Senator is away, perhaps preparing to make a 
4th of July speech, that we should step further proceedings 
on the paragraph, then let us take a recess until Wednesday 
or Thursday when we ean ali get. back. For that reason, Mr. 
President, I can not yield to the request made by the chairmaa 
of the committee. I want to go forward to-day or recess, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the committee. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
eeeded to call the roll. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I think there is some confu- 
sion about what we are voting upen, and I ask that the ques- 
tion may be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that 
the vote is now being taken upon the amendment proposed by 
the committee, on page 110, line 12, to change the numeral 
“ 4 ” te “ _ 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. No, Mr. President; may I 
inform the Chair that I offered an amendment to the committee 
amendment, and that, of course, is the question before the Sen- 
ate, which I ask to er the Secretary state. 

Mr. ER. President, a point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICE The Senator will state the 
point ef order 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think a good many of us do not under- 
stand on what we are voting. I understeed the Chair toe an- 
mounce that the vote was on the committee amendment. If 


On that I ask for the yeas 
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that is an error, if it is on the amendment suggested by the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts, that is another proposition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Chair understands that 
the question before the Senate arises upon the motion of the 
committee to amend, in line 12, page 110, by substituting the 
numeral “5” for “4,” so as to read: 


Almonds, not shelled, 5 cents per pound. 


The Senator from Massachusetts made a motion which 
was tantamount to a restoration of the House rate, or a disa- 
greement to the recommendation of the committee. The Chair 
understands that the question is in the affirmative form, and 
is upon the amendment proposed by the committee. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I accept the ruling of the 
» Chair. It meets the issue that I was raising. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will proceed 
with the roll call. 

The calling of the roll was resumed. 

Mr. TRAMMEL (when Mr. FLETCHER’s name was called). 
I desire to announce the unavoidable absence of my colleague 
(Mr. FLETCHER] on account of illness, 

Mr. HARRISON (when his name was called). I transfer 
my general pair with the junior Senator from West Virginia 
{Mr. ELKINS] to the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED], 
and will vote. I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. NEW (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR] to 
the junior Senator from Nevada [Mr. OppIE], and will vote. 
I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. OWEN (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epes] to the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr Gerry], and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. PHIPPS (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Dtar], 
which I transfer to my colleague [Mr. NicHotson], and will 
vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SMITH] 
to the Senator from Maryland [Mr. France], and will vote. 
I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. TRAMMELL (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] 
to the senior Senator from Montana -[Mr. Myers], and will 
vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). I 
transfer my general pair with the senior Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Witt1aMs] to the junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
STANFIELD], and will vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. WILLIS (when his name was called). I am paired for 
the day with my colleague, the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
POMERENE], I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from 
Maryland {[Mr. WELLER], and will vote. I vote “ yea.” 

The roll call having been concluded, 

-Mr, FERNALD. I have a pair with the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Jones]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Newserry] and will vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WARREN (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
transfer my general pair with the Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. OverMAN] to the junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Spren- 
CER] and will allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. KING. I vote “yea.” I wish to state that on Wednes- 
day I shall have a motion to submit with respect to this item. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (after having voted in the affirmative). 
I transfer my pair with the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Rosinson] to the junior Senator from Vermont [Mr. Pacr] and 
will allow my vote to stand. 

Mr, McKINLEY (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
transfer my general pair with the junior Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. Caraway] to the junior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Har- 
RELD] and will let my vote stand. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I desire to state that upon this particular 
question the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroot] is paired 
with the Senator from New York [Mr. WapswortH]. If pres- 
ent the Senator from Wisconsin would vote in the negative and 
the Senator from New York in the affirmative. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the follow- 
ing pairs: 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Batt] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FrercHer] ; 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. Dm1LINcHAm] with the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Grass]; 

The Senator from New York [Mr. Catprer] with the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Harris]; and 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] with the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH]. 
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I also desire to announce that if the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. Oppre) and the Senator from Colorado [Mr. NicHotson] 
were present they would vote “ yea” on this question. They are 
unavoidably absent. 

The result was announced—yeas 37, nays 13, as follows: 





YEAS—37. 
Ashurst Johnson McKinley Shortridge 
Borah Jones, Wash. McLean Smoot 
Bursum Kellogg McNary Sterling 
Capper Kendrick Nelson Sutherland 
Curtis Keyes ew Warren 
du Pont Kin, Norbeck Watson, Ind. 
Ernst Lad Pepper Willis 
Fernald Lodge Phipps 
Gooding McCormick Poindexter 
Hale McCumber Rawson 

NAYS—13. 
Harrison Owen Stanley Walsh, Mass, 
Heflin Sheppard Swanson 
Hitchcock Shields Trammell 
La Follette Simmons Underwood 

NOT VOTING—46. 

Ball Edge Moses Robinson 
Brandegee Elkins Myers Smith 
Broussard Fletcher Newberry Spencer 
Calder France Nicholson Stanfield 
Cameron Frelinghuysen Norris Townsend 
Caraway Gerry Oddie Wadsworth 
Colt Glass Overman Walsh, Mont. 
Crow Harreld Page Watson, Ga, 
Culberson Harris Pittman Weller 
Cummings Jones, N. Mex. Pomerene Williams 
Dial Lenroot Ransdell 
Dillingham McKellar Reed 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The next amendment of .the 
committee will be stated. 

The Reapine CierK. The next amendment is, on page 110, 
line 13, where the committee proposes to strike out “12” and 
insert “15,” so as to read: 

Shelled, 15 cents per pound. 

The junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH] moves 
to strike out “12” and insert “6.” 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, this is by long 
odds the most important bracket in this paragraph. The com- 
mittee rate increases the duty 11 cents per pound over existing 
law. The amendment which I offer increases the duty 2 cents 
per pound over existing law. 

The subject has been fully discussed. I want to call atten- 
tion again to the fact that no shelled almonds are available in 
America to-day; that this is a duty which will be effective and 
will result in an increased price of millions of dollars to the 
American consumers. I can not see any justification whatever 
for the very high increased rate named in this amendment, 275 
per cent increase over existing law. 

I ask for the yeas and nays upon my amendment to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FERNALD (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as before regarding my pair and its trans- 
fer, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. HARRISON (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as before relative to my pair, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. NEW (when his name was called). Repeating the an- 
nouncement made on the previous vote, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. OWEN (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Ener] to the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry] and will vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. PHIPPS (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as before, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WARREN (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as before as to my pair and its transfer, I vote 
“ nay.” 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). Mak- 
ing the same announcement as on the last roll call, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WILLIS (when his name was called). ¢Making the same 
announcement as to my pair with my colleague [Mr. PoMERENE], 
I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr., 
WELLER] and vote. I vote “ nay.” 

The roll call having been concluded, 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Bati] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] ; 

The Senator from New York [Mr,. CaLpERr] with the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Harris] ; 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DrztincHam] with the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Guass]; and 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FReLINGHUYSEN] with the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. WaLsH], 
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Mr. STERLING. Making the same announcement: as to my 
pair and its transfer as on the last vote; I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Making the same announcement as be- 
fore with reference to my pair and its transfer, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. McKINLBE¥. Making the same announcement as before, 
I vote “nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr, Oppre] and the Senator from Colorado [Mr, 
NIcHOLSON] are unavoidably absent. If present they would 
yote “nay,” 

The roll call resulted—yeas 12, nays 31, as follows: 
YEAS—12. 

Sheppard 

Shields 

Simmons 
NAYS—31. 
Jones, Wash, McKinley 
Kellogg McLean 
Kendrick McNary 
Keyes Nelson 
Ladd New 
Lodge Norbeck 
McCormick Phipps 
McCumber Rawson 

NOT VOTING—53. 

Dillingham Moses 
Edge Myers 
Elkins Newberry 
Fletcher Nicholson 
France Norris 
Frelinghuysen Oddie 
Gerry Overman 
Glass Page 
Harreld Pittman 
Harris Poindexter 
Hitchcock Pomerene 
Jones, N. Mex. Ransdell 
Cummins Lenroot. Reed 
Dial McKellar Robinson 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On the amendment of the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH] to the amendment 
of the committee the yeas are 12 and the nays are 31. A quo- 
rum not having voted, the Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
ters answered to their names: 
Capper Jones, Wash, 
Curtis Kellogg 
du Pont Kendrick 
Ernst Keyes 
Fernald Ladd 
Gooding La. Fallette 
Hale Lodge 
Heflin McCormick 
Hitchcock MeCumber Robinson Watson, Ind. 
Johnson McKinley Sheppard Willis 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lapp in the chair). Forty 
Senators have answered to their names. There is not a quo- 
rum present. The Secretary will call the names of the absent 
Senators . 

The reading clerk called the names of the absent Senators, 
and Mr. Bursum, Mr. Curserson, Mr. Norseck, and Mr. Porn- 
DEXTER answered to their names when called, 

The PRESIDING OFFICDR. Forty-four Senators have an- 
swered to their names; a quorum is not present. What is the 
pleasure of the Senate? 


Harrison 
Heflin 
King 


La Follette 
Owen 
Pepper 


Swanson 
Underwood 
Walsh, Mass. 


Bursum 
Curtis 
du Pont 
Ernst 
Fernald 
Gooding 
Hale 
Johnson 


Shortridge 
Smoot 
Sterling 
Sutherland 
Warren 
Watson, Ind. 
Willis 


Ashurst 
Ball 

sorah 
Brandegee 
Broussard 
Calder 
Cameron 
Capper 
Caraway 
Colt 
Crow 
Culberson 


Smith 
Spencer 
Stanfield 
Stanley 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Wadsworth 
Walsh, Mont. 
Watson, Ga, 
Weller 
Williams 


ee 
cNary 
Nelson 
New 
Pepper 
Phipps 
Pittman 
Rawson 


Shortridge 
Simmons 
Smoot 
Sterling 
Sutherland 
Underwood 
Walsh, Mass. 
Warren 


RECESS. 


Mr. SMOOT. I move, in accordance with the unanimous-con- 
sent agreement, that the Senate take a recess, the recess being 
until Wednesday, July 5, at 11 o’clock, 

The motion was agreed to; and at 2 o’clock p. m. the Senate, 
under the order previously made, took a recess until Wednes- 
day, July 5, 1922, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


SENATE. 
Wepnespay, July 5, 1922. 
(Legislatjve day of Thursday, April 20, 1922. 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess, 

THE TARIFF, 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
fate commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes, the pending 
question being on the amendment of Mr. WALSH, of Massachu- 
setts, to the amendment of the Committee on Finance. 

The amendment was, in paragraph 754, page 110, line 13, 
before. the word “ cents,” to strike out “12” and insert “ 15,” 
s0 as to make the paragraph read: 

Almonds, not shelled, 5 cents per pound; shelled, 15 cents per pound: 


The amendment to the amendment was to strike ow “15” 
and insert “ 6.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll 
to: ascertain. if a quorum. is. present. 

The reading, clerk ealled. the roll and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names; 
Ashurst 
Borah 
Brandegee 
Bursum 
Calder 
Cameron 
Capper 
Caraway 
Culberson 


McCumber 
McKinley 
McLean Shortridge 
McNary Simmons 
lelson Smoot 
Spencer 
raring 
Sutherland 
Trammeil 


Underwood 
Walsh, Mass, 
Walsh, Mont. 
Warren 
Watson, Ind. 


Robinson 
Sheppard 


w 
Nicholson 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Oddie 
Phipps 
Pittman 


Lad 
La Follette Poindexter 


Lenroot Pomerene 
Lodge Rawson 


Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Cott]; is absent on account of a death 
in his family. 

I also wish to: announce: that the junior Senator from Ohio 
{[Mr: WILLIs} is unavoidably absent. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I desire to announce. that my colleague 
[Mr. FLETCHER] is absent on account of illness. 

Mr. HARRIS. My colleague [Mr. Wazson of Georgia} is 
detained on account of illness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-nine Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. The question, is on the 
amendment of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Watsu] to 
the amendment of the committee on page 110, line 13, almonds, 
shelled, where he moves.to strike out “,15” and insert “6,” on 
which the roll call was proceeding when the Senate toek a re- 
cess. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk proeeeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HARRISON (when his name was called). I transfer my 
general pair with the junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
ELKINS] to the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Rexp] and 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. NEW (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKxgtxar], to 
the junior Senator from Vermont [Mr. Paar] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. STERLING (when his. name was.called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SmitHy], to the 
Senator from New York [Mr. WapswortH] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. TRAMMELL (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Cort] 
to the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr, Gerry] and vote 
ity 

Mr. WALSH of Montana (when his name was called). I 
transfer my pair with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRr- 
LINGHUYSEN) to the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Watson] and 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WARREN (when his name was called). I transfer my 
general. pair to the junior Senater from North Carolina [Mr. 
OVERMAN] to the senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. France] 
and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). I 
transfer my pair with the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
WILLIAMs] to the junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. STANFIELD] 
and vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. FERNALD (after having voted in the negative). I trans- 
fer my pair with the senior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Jones] to the senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Townsenp] 
and allow my vote to stand. 7 

Mr. POMERENE, I am paired for the day with my colleague 
the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Writs], but I find I can 
transfer that pair, which I do, to the senior Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Hrrcucocx]. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. HALE (after having voted in the negative). Has the 
senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Sureips] voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That Senator has not voted. 

Mr. HALE. I transfer my pair with that Senator to the 
senior Senator from. Pennsylvania {[Mr. Crow] and let my vote 
stand, 

Mr. ERNST (after having voted in the negative). I transfer 
my general pair with the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr: 
Sranrey] to the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr, Wexisr] 
and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr, TRAMMELL. I wish to announce that my colleague 
[Mr. FLeTcHER] is absent on aceount of illness. He has a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. Barr}. 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce the following pairs: 

The senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. DiztrncHam] with the 
junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass]; and 





The junior Senator from New Jersey 
senior Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. Ow), 
The result was announced—yeas 17, nays.41, as follows: 
YEAS—1t 


Walsh, Mass, 
alah’ Mont. 


Caraway Heflin Sheppard 
Culberson King Simmons 
Dial La Follette Swanson 
Harris Pomerene Trammell! 
Underw 


Harrison son 
NAYS—4i. 


Hale McKinley 
Harreld McLean 
Johnson McNary 
Nelson 


Jones, Wash 
Kellogg New 

Kendrick Nicholson 
Norbeck 


Keyes 

id Norris 
Lenroot Qddie 
Ledge Phipps 
McCumber Poindexter 
NOT VOTING—38. 
Newberry 
Overman 
Owen 
Page 
Pepper 
Pittman 
Ransdell 


ed 
Shields 
Smith 


France 
Frelinghuysen 
Gerry 


Wadsworth 
Watson, Ga. 
Weller 
Williams 
Willis 


Glass 
Hitchcock 
Jones, N. Mex. 
McCormick 
McKellar 


Elkins Moses 
Fletcher Myers 


So the amendment of Mr. WatsH of Massachusetts to the 
amendment of the committee was rejected. 
PETITIONS. 


Mr. KEYES presented a resolution of the New Hampshire 
State Association of Letter Carriers, favoring the enactment of 
legislation enabling the Pest Office Department to furnish pro- 
tective insurance to letter carriers driving United States trucks 
from payment of damages caused by accident while assigned to 
such duty, which was referred to the Committee.on Post Offices 
and Pest Roads. 

Mr. ROBINSON presented a telegram in the nature of a 
petition from the California Almond Growers’ Exchange, of 
San Francisco, Calif;, favoring an adequate tariff duty on 
almonds, which was referred to the Committee. on Finance. 

Mr. SPENCER presented a petition of the Committee of Fifty 
and other welfare workers of St. Louis, Mo., praying for the 
passage of the so-called Hoch bill (H. R. 10291) to add con- 
fiscation to other penalties in case of interstate transportation 
of prize-fight films, which was referred to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. 

MBESCALERO APACE INDIANS. 


Mr. SPENCER, from the Committee on Indfan Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 3519) defming the rights of 
the Mescalero Apache Indians in the Mescalero Indian Reserva- 
tion, providing for an allotment of certain lands therein in sev- 
eralty to the Mescalero Apache Indians, and creating and de- 
fining the All-Year National Park, reported it with amendments 
and submitted a report (No. 805) thereon. 


UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD. 


Mr. BORAH. I ask permission to introduce a bill, and de- 
sire that it may be printed and lie on the table for further call. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The bill (S. 3786) to amend section 3 of the shipping act, 1916, 
was read twice by its tithe and ordered to lie.on the table. 
BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. FRANCE: 

A bill (8S. 8787) to authorize the President, if he shall deem 
it consistent with the public welfare and the terms of the 
treaty obligations of the United States, to donate to Poland 
six of such ships of our Navy as under the terms of the treaties 
with Great Britain, France, and Japan will no longer be needed 
by the United States and are listed to be disposed of; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, 

By Mr. NEW: 

A bill (S. 8788) granting a pension to Julia A. Manzer (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

AMENDMENT TO TARIFF BILL. 


Mr. POINDEXTER submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to House bill 7456, the tariff bill, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to. be printed. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAIS. 


Cummins 
Diliingham 
Edge 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 


Latta, one. of his secretaries, announced that the President had 
approved and signed the following acts: 


act creating the positions: ef Second Assistant Sec 
private secretary in the Department of Labor ; and 
. Am act to continue certain land offices, and for other 


+ 1922: 

s aet to amend the proviso in paragraph 10 of section 
e eral reserve act amended by the act of June 21, 
1917, ending the Federal reserve act ; 

S. 1083. An act regulating the issuance of cheeks, drafts, and 
om ~¥ the payment of money within the District of Colum- 

a;a 

8.3458. An aet to authorize the Niagara River Bridge Co. to 
reconstruct its present bridge across the Niagara River between 
the State of New York and the Dominion of Canada, or to re- 
move its present bridge and construct, maintain, and operate a 
new bridge acress the said river. 


CONSTRUCTION WORK—MUSCLE SHOALS DAM—CORRECTION. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I have here a letter addressed 
to me by Brig. Gen. H. Taylor, Acting Chief of Engineers of the 
War Department, in which he calls to my attention an error 
that I committed in making a statement in the Senate in regard 
to the official duty of Colonel Cooper, the engineer at Muscle 
Shoals. I have not examined my remarks since they have been 
ee. and I assume that General Taylor has correctly stated 

e facts. 

It seems that I said that Colonel Cooper was in charge of the 
construction work. As I presume the Senate knows, my re- 
marks on that occasion were entirely extemporaneous ;*I spoke 
entirely from memory; although, as a matter of fact, I knew 
at the time that Colonel Cooper was not in charge of the con- 
struction work, but that he was a consulting engineer, and that 
his duties related to the preparation. of the plans.and the neces- 
Sary inspection to see that the pluns were carried out, So if 
I made the statement, as I presume I did, which is mentioned 
by General Taylor, I was in error. I think, however, the matter 
may be best cleared up and corrected by having the letter of 
General Taylor read. So I send it to the desk and ask that the 
Secretary may read it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will read as requested. 

The reading clerk read as follows: ” 

War D®SPARTMENT, 
OFPICE OF THE cna oF a omeataetoes 
ashington, Ju b 
Hen. Gzonep W. Norris, “- 
United States Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR Norris: I notice in the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD of 
June 17, page 8904, a statement by you that Mr. Cvoper is now at the 
head of the construction of the Shoals Dam. 

I wish to correct the impression which you have that Mr. Cooper is 
at the head of the construction of the dam and to adyise you that the 
construction of the dam and power house and all structures connected 
therewith are now, as they have been since the beginning of the work, 
under the Chief of Dngineers. Mr. Cooper is employed as consulting 
engineer. His duties relate solely to the preparation of plans for the 
work and such inspection of the construction work as is necessary to 
assure him ‘that the plans are being carried out in accordance with his 
imtent and in. giving advice to the Chief of Engineers. 

Mr. Cooper has nothing whatever to do with the construction work, 
This work is carried out by an officer of the Corps of Engineers, who is 
in full local charge under the Chief of Engineers. Officer takes 
ali the meceasary ste to carry on the construction work, including 

unchasing of material, hiring of men, and all other work incident to 
be construction. 

Your misapprehension as to Mr. Cooper's cennection with this work 
is quite easily understood, as Mr. Cooper has been given credit for 
being in charge of the construction of the dam in a number of accounts 
of the work, and on account of his prominence im hydraulic engineer- 
img work im the country the mistake is not at all unnatural. 


Very truly yours, 
* o @ H, a 
rigadier General, Corps of Engineers, 
Acting Chief of Engineers. 
ARTICLE BY SENATOR BORAH. 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, there appeared in the New 
York Times of Sunday last a very imteresting article entitled 
“Growing menace to integrity of States,” written by the senior 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran). I ask unanimons consent 
that the article may be incorporated In the Recorp in 8-point 
type. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to he 
printed in the Recorp in 8-point type, as follows: 


Growine Menacw TO INTEGRITY OF STatTEsS—“A GOVERNMENT FROM 
WASHINGTON BY COMMISSION REDUCED TO ITs LasT ANaLYsis Is No 
Dirrerent From A GOVERNMENT BY SaTeaPigs Frou Rome ’—Tuas 
Divipine Line, 


(By WitLuaM B, Borau, Senator iram Idaho.) 

The Government of Athens was a pure democracy. Its. story 
is: brief-but marvelously brilidiant. Day after day and year after 
year the people assembled, diseussed and passed upon every 
question ef foreign or domestic concern, of peace or war. They 
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gave instructions to their ambassadors and determined who 
should be received as such at Athens. They listened to con- 
tests by poets and dramatists, adjudged the prizes, heard the 
‘discussions of philosophers, listened to the appeals of orators, 
passed upon the proposed policies of statesmen, received the 
reports of generals fresh from the field, and determined who 
should longer command the armies. The citizens were trained 


and equipped in this democracy for the exercise of judgment 


and power as no people ever were in the same space of time. 
The decades which cover the period are the richest of all history 
in seulptors, poets, painters, philosophers, orators, statesmen, 
and generals. 

That assembled multitude recognized no sovereign. owned no 
superior or supreme authority, delegated no power—it was the 
sovereign as it was there assembled—from its decree there was 
no appeal. But no one could be a citizen of Athens or partici- 
pate in any way in the deliberations of the assembly who lived 
at such a distance as to be unable to regularly attend the meet- 
ings called within the walls of the city. Hence there was room 
for growth neither in territory nor political power. They un- 
derstood well the lesson of local self-government, but the great 
central and controlling principle of civilization—that is, con- 
centrated and harmonious action among separate States or 
communities on a large scale without destroying or forfeiting 
local self-government—was to them unknown, The representa- 
tive principle, that system by which independent cities or States 
retaining full and complete control over domestic affairs, with 
a central and supreme authority for all matters of common 
interest, was yet undiscovered. So amid petty rivalries and 
constant jealousies, amid strife and conflict and perpetual war, 
this resplendent political system perished. There was a fatal 
defect—a defect which another people was to discover and 
remedy. 

7. PRINCIPLE OF LOCAL, SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

Reflecting upon the rise of this remarkable civilization, its 
startling splendor, its exceptional wealth of mind and genius, 
one can not but conclude that after all there must have been 
involved, exerted, and exercised here a principle of government 
of incalculable worth. The principle which draws the citizen 
close to his Government, makes him know that he is part of it 
and responsible for its actions, arouses his pride, stimulates 
public spirit, and keeps pure and active the well springs of 
patriotism, was worked out to perfection at Athens, The pres- 
ervation of that principle is indispensable to the permanent 
growth of every form of free government, and when this prin- 
ciple of local self-government shall have been combined and co- 
ordinated with a supreme and common political power, dealing 
with common interests, then the great secret of Federal Govern- 
ment thus revealed will constitute one of the greatest blessings 
known to men. 

There was a time when to be known as a citizen of Rome was 
both a passport and a shield throughout the world, Conquest 
followed conquest. Towns and territories were added until uni- 
versal power was located on the Seven Hills. At first the pro- 
vincial towns and cities were governed by their local magis- 
trates and governors, but year by year the central power of 
Rome, stealthily encroachiug, absorbed all local rule. The 
people became divorced from and strangers to their Govern- 
ment, found fault and nursed their discontent. Before they 
knew it they were governed by prefects and responsible to the 
Emperor alone. Local magistrates and rulers retained their 
titles and nominally ruled, but they were in fact the satellites 
of the Imperial City and journeyed day by day to the capital to 
learn of the supreme ruler’s pleasure. They found neither in- 
spiration nor instruction among the masses, but hastened away 
to the capital to learn of their duties and their responsibility. 

By the fifth century all local and political power had passed 
away. Here, too, the great principle of representative govern- 
ment was yet unlearned. The importance of keeping alive local 
self-government, of urging upon independent localities the con- 
trol of their own affairs and of transmitting their judgment and 
heeds to a central Government by selected agents was never 
realized, Local government was shorn of its power, stunted and 
starved, until at last under the domineering spirit of Dionysus 
it utterly perished. Everybody went to Rome. Thousands and 
thousands gathered in its assemblies until it became a mob in- 
capable of deliberation. The people were charged with igno- 
rance, carelessness, and improvidence while everyone looked up 
to the magistrates and rulers and officeholders as men who 
could bring prosperity and happiness by legislation. Instead of 
expecting to find virtue and progress and prosperity among the 
people worked out through the thrift, industry, and energy of 
the people, they supposed that in some way these things abided 
in statutes and imperial decrees. They thought that by legis- 
lation all things could be cured and that the Government must 
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take care of them all. At last this civilization came in conflict 
with that of the Teutons from the north, a people having among 
them the germs of local self-government in their tribal rule—a 
people independent, self-reliant, possessed of courage and initia- 
tive.. When the conflict came the false and venal splendor of 
Rome also perished, 

A THRILLING STORY. 

It was among another people that the true principle of gov- 
ernment was to be worked out. Time or space will not permit 
us to trace in detail the development of local self-government 
and the gradual growth of the representative principle in 
English history—how, prior to the Norman conquest, the Anglo- 
Saxon people met by thousands in the “great council of the 
realm,” and there made their own laws; how, after a time, 
the several townships sent their most “ discreet” men to rep- 
resent them in the county assembly, the beginning of the 
House of Commons; how, through centuries, the common people 
struggled and sacrificed and fought to get back their local 
rights, filched and stolen from time to time by ambitious rulers— 
and in so doing fought the real battles of English civilization; 
how, at last, all was made reasonably secure by the Magna 
Charta and the “ great Bill of Rights” of 1689. It is a thrill- 
ing story, full of the tragedy of personal sacrifice, rich in the 
romance of freedom. In all the realm of literature, peopled 
with those creations of genius whose words and deeds of in- 
comparable wit and wisdom forever engage the minds of men, 
you will not find anything. surpassing the story of the slow. 
patient, invincible growth of English law, the self-sacrificing 
and unconquerable fight for representative government. Like 
the chant of some great poem the story runs on through the 
years and through the centuries, telling of the patience, the 
endurance, the courage, the suffering, the sacrifice of men. 

These rich inheritances our fathers brought to a new con- 
tinent. If it could be well ascertained where the first New 
England town meeting was held, there the American people 
might well place a granite shaft of imposing splendor, for no 
single instance in our history is of more importance, none in 
these days better worth remembering and commemorating. It 
was a genuine, unmixed democracy. Once each year every 
man residing in the limits of the township came, gave full ex- 
pression to his views, and had his vote counted. All affairs of 
government were here discussed and passed upon, policies were 
outlined, accepted or rejected—publicity in all public affairs was 
a reality and not a pretense. They chose their selectmen, 
town officers, and finally came to vote for their State and Fed- 
eral officers—and were not haunted or harassed by the doubts 
and fears of the modern statesman whose erudition leads him 
to question the judgment and stability of the masses. 

The principle of the New England town meeting has seamed 
our whole civilization with strength and durability. It is the 
foundation framework of our system of government, Without 
its active presence, its living pervading force, there could be 
no such thing as a truly republican government or Federal 
system. Local self-government in all the term implies, active, 
vigorous, vigilant, jealously guarding and governing all mat- 
ters of local or domestic concern, drawing the citizen for a 
Season away from private affairs and enlisting his energies in 
public matters, identifying him with the actual needs and 
doings of the State and Government, are indispensable to a 
healthy, durable Federal system. Our fathers understood this 
well, and were wise and cautious in jealously guarding it when 
they came to frame the Federal system. If they were wise to 
preserve it, their children will be wise to continue to preserve 
it. It is a remarkably short period from the time when a 
people cease to be active in the affairs of government until 
they are incapable of discharging the duties imposed by gov- 
ernment, and no people incapable of self-government ever long 
bred a class of statesmen who were capable of governing for 
them. For it is nature’s everlasting anathema on oligarchies 
that recruits from the walks of the humble and lowly must be 
had, or else follows a universal bankruptcy of intellect and 
character, a people enervated in body and mind, and from 
whose venal fingers soon fall the reins of government. 

LOST BEST EFFORT OF CENTURIES. 

When the fathers met in 1787 to formulate the great charter 
and give us a more perfect Union, one of the most delicate and 
yet one of the most essential and profound questions with which 
they had to deal was the adjustment and distribution of powers 
between the State and the National Government—the preserving 
in its full integrity the principle of local self-government and 
at the same time granting sufficient power to the Federal Gov- 
ernment to insure efficiency and strength in all matters which 
affect us as one entire people. They were to combine with mar 
velous mechanism the principle of local rule and of a repre: 
sentative agency to carry the expression of that local power 
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into national affairs. Let us net forget that this great charter 
was neither an accident nor an inspiration—it was the last, 
best effert of centuries of eternal atriving wpon the part of the 
human family—the experiences of mankind hammered and 
fashioned into form by the greatest arechiteets ever assembled 
at one time. The men who there fashioned, adjusted, and built 
wer@ not theorists. They were stern, earnest, practical men, 
profound students of history and of government. They stood 
every hour of their lives upon the solid earth, felt and were 
moved ahd controlled by things practical, and dealt with all 
matters in that conerete way which marks the highest quality of 
statesmansh ip. f : 

Nowhere in their work was greater wisdom disclosed, a more 
searching and judicious knowledge of the great truths of his- 
tery revealed’ than in this matter of reserving and granting 
powers between the loeal or State and the General Government. 
With the utmost care and caution there was reserved for the 
States the control of all matters of domestic concern, of local 
interests, while there was granted to the General Government 
those great and general powers which encompass the welfare of 
all. We must not assume, we must not permit ourselves to 
believe that the reservation is of less moment or less beneficial 
to the American people than the grant. I am well aware that 
the phrase “State rights” has been discredited in our history. 
It is associated with unhappy days. 

But the misuse or abuse of the term should not blind us to 
the great and inviolate political truth that upon the integrity of 
the States after all rests the integrity and permanency of the 
Union; that upon the principle of lecal self-government rests 
the perpetuity of republican institutions. In this way, and in 
this way alone, the people may retain those rights and keep 
alive that public spirit which furnishes the brain power and the 
moral force to run the entire machinery of government—keep 
ative and strong and healthy the principle of the New England 
tewn meeting, expanded and fashioned on a larger scale—a 
principle born of a complete faith in the integrity and judgment 
and self-governing capacity of the masses. God pity this Gov- 
ernment in the hour in which we shall leok to Washington for 
that economy in public expenditures, that comprehension of the 
common needs, that devotion te the general interests, the power 
and the willingness to correct abuses and distribute justice, 
all so essential to a democratic form of government, rather then 
to enlightened public opinion gathered up and crystallized into 
law through those agencies of govermnent which reach back 
and down to the great body of the people—the sole sovereignty 
of the Republic. 

WARNINGS OF GREAT LBADBRS. 

It does not seem amiss here to reeall the words of some of 
our most profound jurists, our most exalted patriots, upon 
this subject. Chief Justice Marshall, in one of his great 
opinions, said: “No political dreamer was ever wild enough 
to think of breaking down the lines which separate the States 
and of compounding the American people inte one common 
mass.” I do not know whether the great jurist would be safe 
im saying at this time that no political dreamer was ever wild 
enough to think of breakimg down the lines of the States—cer- 
tainly their tendency is that way. 

Mr. Lineoln said: “To maintain inviolate the rights of the 
States to order and control under the Constitution their own 
affairs by theirown judgment exctusively is essential for the pres- 
ervation of that balance of power on which our institutions rest.” 

Justice Miller, one of our greatest jurists, gave expression 
to the following view: “ While the pendulum of public opinion 
has swung with force away from the extreme point of the 
State rights doctrine, there may be danger of its reaching an 
extreme point on the other side. In my opinion, the just and 
equal observance of the rights of the States and of the General 
Government as defined by the Constitution is as necessary to 
the permanent prosperity of our country and to its existence for 
another eentury as it has been for the one whose close we are 
now celebrating.” That magnificent defender of the Constitu- 
tion, our great Justice Harlan, one of the greatest men who has 
ever graced that great court, said: “A national government for 
national affairs and State government for State affairs is the 
foundation rock upon which our institutions rest, and any 
serious departure from that primciple would bring disaster 
upon the American system of free government.” 

The makers of the Coustitution did not grant to the General 
Goverument any powers which it ts damgerous to exercise to 
the fullest constitutional limit. Moreover, I have a prefound 
aiimiration for the men who would exercise powers fully 
and completely in the interest of the Nation. But witile ex- 
tenting and @eveloping and milding at the top, 1 weuld Keep 
sountd) and safe and sure the foundation upem which the whele 
structure rests, For what shnll it profit te enact Jaws, create 


commissions, and unfold the ambitious schemes of men who 
dream of international prestige and power unless'we know what 
the electorate yonder in the ‘field, factory, and: mime is doing or 
is willing to do; unless we know the measure of its ability, the 
worth of its patriotism. Responsibility alone gives strength 
and initiative to citizenship, contact with Government fosters 
public spirit and local rule is the great university in which is 
reared and trained and equipped the kind of statesmen who 
take care that no harm comes to the Republic. 

A Government from Washington by commission, reduced to 
its last analysis, is no different from a Government by satrapies 
from Reme. And simply because the people of the States do 
not see fit at any particular time to exercise the powers re- 
served for them, ‘that is in itself no justification for the General 
Government to.exercise those powers. Such a doctrine is rank 
heresy. The wisdom of the people may be as fully manifested 
im the failure to exercise the powers of the State in a particular 
way or at a particular time as im the exercise of that power. 
Action is not always statesmanship. Legislation is not always 
an evidence of sound judgment. The belief so prevalent that 
every evil of the body politic can. be eradicated by an act of 

8, every virtue restored or augmented by the creation of a 
eommission, is the refined and codified creed of official egotism. 
THE DIVIDING LIN®. 


Our richly rewarded experience of a hundred years and more, 
a greater distribution of justice and happiness among the people 
and a greater capacity of self-rule than are elsewhere to be 
found, will convince our people that we can afford to travel on 
in the sane old way, holding fast and fighting true to that line 
of demarcation so wisely marked out by the greatest group of 
statesmen time ever assembled on one occasion. If there is any- 
thing now well settled, worked out through centuries of test and 
trial, it is that each member of the Federal Government must 
have complete and independent control of ati matters domestic 
and internal and which relate alone to the individual members, 
That in turn all must be united and subject to a ion power 
which is to deal with all matters affecting the members as a 
whole. It is a further teaching of experience and of History 
coming down to us through the shattered arches and broken col- 
umns of the splendid civilizations which have passed that, 
without the spirit, the life, the interest, the training, the re 
sponsibility, born alone of local self-rule, free government is an 
impossibility—simply the dream of an enthusiast. 

I do not mean to say that industrial development may not 
affect the question of distribution of political power. Our indus- 
trial growth and our economic development, changes wrouglit 
in our social life, may necessarily require a redistribution of 
power between the State and the National Government. That 
which was wholly local a hundred years ago may have become 
national. That which was within the competency of a State 
may now require national administration. Nevertheless, that 
which is essentially local should be governed by the State. 
Under no circumstances should the National Government under- 
take to deal with thoge things which are essentially local. While 
I am by no means an advocate of no change in Government— 
for a government without the power of change is without the 
means of preservation—yet I do believe in keeping inviolate 
the principle of local government for local affairs and National 
Government for national affairs. And as we move on, assuming 
new duties and confronting new problems, we will bear in miind 
the words of wisdom given to us by the Father of our Country 
tn his ripened years: “If in the opinion of the people the dis- 
tribution or modification of the constitutional powers be in any 
particular wrong, let it be corrected by amendment in the way 
in which the Constitution designates. But let there be no change 
by usurpation, for though this in one fmsfance may be the 
instrument for good it is the customary weapon by which free 
governments are destroyed. The precedent must always greatly 
overbalance in permanent evil any partial or transient benefit 
which the use can at any time yield.” 

THE TARIFF. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for ether purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment, which will be stated. 

The Reaprne OrerK. In paragraph 754, page 110, line 13, 
before the word cents, it is proposed to strike out “12” and 
insert “15,” se as to make the paragraph read: 

Par, 754. Almonds, not shelled, 6 cents per pound; shelled, 15 cents 
per pouad. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, | am opposed to the pending 
committee amendment because I do not believe that it can de 
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justided from any standpoint. I voted against the amendment 
of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] which pro- 
posed to restore the old Payne-Aldrich rate of 6 cents a pound 
on shelled almonds because I believe the almond growers in 
California are entitled to a higher rate than was imposed by 
the Payne-Aldrich law; but, Mr. President, I submit that the 
distinguished senior Senator from California [Mr. JoHNson] 
and his colleague, the junior Senator from California [Mr. 
SuortrRipce}, have not made out a case for the increase of duty 
which is now proposed by the committee—which is an increase 
of 275 per cent over the existing rate and an increase of 150 
per cent over the Payne-Aldrich rate. I submit they have not 
made out their case upon their own showing, because in the 
speech of the senior Senator from California upon Monday he 
demonstrated that under the existing rate of the Underwood 
law the acreage planted in almonds in 1921, at the very lowest 
ebb of the industry, so far as the market was concerned, had 
increased almost 124 per cent. 

Mr. President, in the face of the growth of this industry 
during the existence of the present Underwood law, an increase 
of 275 per cent in the tariff duty can not, I submit, be justified 
by anybody. As is true in the case of so many of the articles 
covered by the pending bill, the proponents of the increased 
duty prove too much. In the brief of the Almond Growers’ 
Association of California they undertake to set out the differ- 
ence in the cost of production between the imported almond and 
the domestic almond grown in California, and, including inter- 
est upon the investment, they attempt to show that the foreign 
cost is just under 5 cents a pound, while the cost of production 
of the almond in California for 1920, the year for which the 


comparison was made, was just under 20 cents a pound, or a. 


difference in cost of production of 15 cents a pound upon the 
unshelled almond. That, Mr. President, applied to the shelled 
almond, the item now before the Senate, according to their 
figures, must be multiplied by 3, and, therefore, the difference 
in the cost of production, based upon their own figures, between 
the imported shelled almond and the shelled almond produced 
in California would be 45 cents a pound. 

If that be true, will 15 cents a pound protect the almond 
growers of California? If those figures are correct, will the pro- 
posed increase of duty give the market to the almond growers 
of California? If that be true, Mr. President, then I want to 
ask this question: If there is a commodity produced in the 
United States that permanently and through all the years will 
cost three times as much to produce as that article can be im- 
ported for, can such a rate be justified by any protectionist? 

If we are to have any market, Mr. President, for our own sur- 
plus products we must permit some imports to come in. We can 
not raise a tariff wall that will keep out all imports if we desire 
any foreign trade, if we desire any market for our surplus crop 
of wheat and corn and other cereals and products of the soil. 
So that, from that standpoint, if these figures are correct, I sub- 
mit that a protective rate equaling the difference in cost of pro- 
duction of the two articles can not be justified. 

But what are the facts as to the present condition of the 
industry under the present law, the rate of duty of which is 
asked to be increased by 275 per cent? I read from the survey 
prepared by the Tariff Commission as follows: 

The number of bearing and nonbearing trees, therefore, affords the 
best indication of the expansion of the industry. Prior to 1912 the 
number of bearing trees remained fairly constant, old orchards being 
discontinued as rapidly as new plantings replaced them. In the last nine 
years, however, the acreage has been rapidly increased. ‘The first of 
these recent plantings have only begun to bear in the last few years. 
The census of 1909 reported 1,166,730 bearing trees, compared with 
2,408,040 in 1919. In the number of trees not of bearing age there has 
been an increase of 400 per cent during this 10-year period—from 365,961 
in 1909 to 1,407,901 in 1919. 

Thus, Mr. President, there has been an increase of 400 per 
cent under a tariff rate from 1909 to 1914 of 6 cents a pound 
and since 1914 of 4 cents a pound. 

Mr. President, could any protectionist ask for a better show- 
ing of growth under any tariff rate than has been exhibited 
by this industry under the Payne-Aldrich law and the present 
Underwood law? Furthermore, unlike most agricultural prod- 
ucts, if the tariff wall in this instance be put up to the height 
now proposed competition within the country will not bring the 
price down; the cost of production will not be lowered, for the 
brief of the Almond Growers’ Association of California shows 
that the difference in the cost of production which they set out 
is not due to war conditions, is not a temporary situation, but is 
a permanent one, and that the difference will rather increase 
than decrease because of the increased value from year to year 
of the land upon which the almonds are grown. ; 

I said that this competition that we normally have between 
producers of agricultural products will not apply if this tariff 
rate be placed so high, because the Tariff Commission also re- 
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ports that the Almond Growers’ Association of California to- 
day market 75 per cent of the almonds grown in the United 
States. They set the minimum price each year, and, therefore, 
it is sure to follow that the Almond Growers’ Association of 
California, like the Raisin Growers’ Association of California, 
if they have the market to themselves, will be able to increase 
their own prices to the level of the tariff rate that is imp®sed 
by Congress. 3 

Mr. President, I am heartily in sympathy with these coopera- 
tive organizations throughout the country. The Raisin Grow- 
ers’ Association of California; the-Abmond Growers’ Association 
of California, the Walnut Growers’. Association of California, 
and other associations there have done wonderfully well for the 
growers of California, but if.we are to raise this duty to the extent 
that is proposed by this amendment the Almond Growers’ -Asso- 
ciation of California will be able to add the difference between 
4 cents and 15 cents—or, in other words, 11. cents:a pound—to 
the price that they receive for their product in California. 

It is no doubt true that the almond growers of California 
have suffered during 1921, just the same as every other farmer 
in America has suffered, and it would not be surprising if the 
almond growers and the walnut growers of California had suf- 
fered in a greater degree than other farmers, because to a cer- 
tain extent nuts for the table are a luxury; and yet they ought 
not to be considered such a luxury that they can not be occa- 
sionally found upon the poor man’s table, and that is exactly 
what will happen if this rate be imposed. 

California has a practical monopoly of almonds in the shell, 
because a better table nut is produced in that State than any 
nut that is imported ; and when prosperity revives, the consump- 
tion will increase as it did increase, by leaps and bounds, dur- 
ing the war prosperity, and the almond growers again will have 
a market at a reasonable price for their products; but if this 11 
cents a pound increase shall be voted into this bill, it will enter 
into the price of every 5-cent cake of almond bar—nutritious, 
cheap—but they will not be again sold for 5 cents if this duty 
be voted into the bill. 

I submit that if we give the almond growers of California an 
increase of 100 per cent over the duty given by the Payne- 
Aldrich law, as the House bill does, they have no right. to ask 
for any more and we have no right to give them anything more. 

Now, Mr. President, just a word generally. 

I have not made up my mind as te whether, when we come to 
a final vote upon this bill, I shall vote for it or not. I want to 
do so if I can. I want te resolve all doubts in favor of the bill; 
but if such rates as this are to be voted into this bill to any con- 
siderable extent, I want to say very frankly that I shall not 
support the bill when it comes to final passage. I want to stand 
for a reasonable protective rate. I want to stand for protec- 
tion—I do stand for protection—to American industries; but, 
Mr. President, I have no sympathy with this system which 
seems to prevail here, that if the interests of a Senator in his 
State demand exorbitant duties, that Senator can go and ask 
and receive, and then, because of the interrelationship of the 
duties throughout this bill, that Senator will vote with the com- 
naittee for every increase that may be proposed. 

Mr. President, I do not propose to do that. I would not ask 
for a duty upon any product of my State that I could not show 
was fully justified, and I would not ask for a 150 per cent in- 
crease in duty upon any commodity produced within my State 
where the production of that commodity had doubled under the 
present Underwood law. 

Mr. President, I hope that I shall be able to support this bill 
when it does come to a final vote. The vote upon this amend- 
ment, of course, will not be the deciding factor, but it will be 
one of them; and if many such are voted into the bill, I repeat 
that—giving credit to every other Senator for the same high 
purpose and motives in voting for the bill that I believe actuate 
me—I ghall reserve the right to vote against it unless some of 
these duties be brought down somewhere within reason. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I want to say just a word 
on this subject. 

In examining the Recorp for Monday, I find that a number of 
communications protesting against these high duties on almonds 
and other nuts were introduced into the Recorp. I have before 
me a letter containing a copy of the preamble and resolutions 
adopted by the National Confectioners’ Association under date 
of June 2, 1922; and I am going to ask, without reading, the 
privilege of introducing the preamble and resolutions into the 
REcORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered, 

Mr. POMEREND subsequently said: 

Mr. President, a moment ago I asked the privilege of intro- 
ducing in the Recorp certain preambles and resolutions of the 
National Confectioners’ Association. At that moment I was 
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not aware that the same had been introduced in the Recorp | judgment, which favoritism means excess, and if not in good grace with 


on July 3. I therefore withdraw the request for the reintroduc- 
tion of those preambles and resolutions. 

Mr, President, apparently these people believe that there 
ought to be some protective duty so far as almonds and nuts are 
concerned, but they protest against the enormous increase. 
They say—and I think this is correct—that the import duties 
on almonds and nuts which are being insisted upon are as fol- 
lows: 

Almonds, not shelled, 5 cents a pound, 

Shelled almonds, 15 cents a pound. 

Walnuts, not shelled, 4 cents a pound. 

Shelled walnuts, 12 cents a pound. 

They suggest unanimously that the following rates be recom- 
mended. for substitution in place of the rates proposed in the 
pending tariff bill: 

Almonds, not shelled, 4 cents a 

Shelled almonds, 6 cents a poun 

Walnuts, net shelled, 3 cents a es 

Shelled walnuts, 6 cents a pound. 

And they say that in their judgment these rates would be just 
and fair and would meet all requirements, both as protection 
and as revenue, 

Mr. President, I have here a number of other telegrams and 
letters coming from confectioners in Ohio, everyone of them 
protesting against these exorbitant rates. I should like to 
know upon what theory all of these confectioners can be bur- 
dened in their business for the sake of some of these almond and 
nut growers in southern California and elsewhere. I am not 
finding fault because a certain amount of protection is asked ; 
but when the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroot] has dem- 
onstrated, as he has, that this industry has advanced in the far 
west under the present protective duties, why should they be 
increased now? It may be said that I perhaps take one view 
of this tariff question and some of my friends on the other side 
take another view. We do differ in part. I am not a free- 
trader and I am not a rank protectionist. I do not believe 
in duties which are going to operate practically as an embargo. 

Mr. President, in order that I may not be misunderstood as 
to this situation, I am going to read a part of a letter which 
comes to me from B. H. Kroger, of the Kroger Grocery & Baking 
Co., of Cincinnati. He is not a Democrat. He is a Republican, 
and at different times he has been invited to help finance Re- 
publican campaigns; and he was here, so I see by the news- 
papers, at one of the recent conferences which was held in 
Washington to raise funds to pay off the debt of the Republican 
committee incurred during the last campaign. 

I am going to omit one or two paragraphs of this letter 
which refer to the activities of the distinguished senior Senator 
from California with respect to- the duties on nuts. There is 
nothing in it to which he could take exception at all; it simply 
states the fact as I understand it; but the writer ‘says with 
regard to these nuts: 

The average quality of foreign nuts will satisfy the medium class of 
consumers, who should not be penalized increase of duties because 


b 
they simply can not afford to pay the prohibitive prices asked for nuts, 
as you can see by the following range of prices: 


penne. 


1912 


opening. 1921 


California walnuts, soft shell per pound. . $0. 14 £0. 244 


the broker, a small proportion, or none at all. At Columbus, Ohio, last 
year we secured no walnuts from the association for the above reason. 


It may be said that this firm has had some unpleasant ex- 
periences, and possibly it has. I know Mr. Kroger personally, 
and I know that a fairer-minded man exists nowhere, either 
in California, Ohio, or elsewhere. He is a big man, conducting 
an enormous business, trying to do it upon margins which will 
be just to himself and just to the consumers. -There is no man 
in Ohio who stands better than he, and there is no Republican 
who stands better than he. That is a Republican view, and I 
am in sympathy with his moderate expression upon this subject. 

I have here some other telegrams, one from a very large con- 
fectioner at Mansfield, Ohio, Voegele & Dinning Co.; another 
from the Puritan Chocolate Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio; and an- 
other from thé Doily Varden Chocolate Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
wae I ask the privilege of introducing in the Recorp without 
reading. 


There being no objection, the telegrams were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


MANSFIELD, OHIO, June 29, 1922. 
Senator ATLEE POMERENE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
We protest Se ea import duty on almonds and walnut 
meats; being a tood product, if passed will mean unjust prices to the 
consumer and injury to our business. 
VOEBGELE & DINNING Co. 


MANSFIELD, OHIO, June 29, 1922. 
Senator ATLEE POMERENE, 
Care of Senate Office Building, Washington, D. OC. 

My Dear Senator: To-day we sent you the following telegram, which 
we now confirm: 

“We protest vigorously proposed import duty on almond and walnut 
meats; being a food product, if passed will mean unjust price to the 
consumer and injury to our business.” 

Anything that you can do toward helping our industry out on this 
proposition will be duly appreciated. 

I wish to thank you very much in advance for courtesies extended. 

Respectfully yours, 
THE VoEcELE & DINNING CO., 
C. H. VorGE.e, President. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, June 29, 1922. 
Senator ATLEE POMERENE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. O.: ; 

We respectfully protest against import duties on almonds and wal- 
nuts. This tax would impose an unjustified penalty on American busi- 
ness interests. It would mean an increase of 300 per cent over present 
duty without benefit to any American growers. 

THE PURITAN CHOCOLATE Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, June 29, 1922. 
Hon. ATLEE POMERENR, x 
United States Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

We vigorously protest proposed import duties on almonds and wal- 
nuts. Domestic nuts can not be used by many confectioners. Growers 
domestic nuts unable to take care of demand for many 
Entire almond cro 
turers of candy. 


years to come. 
of California will not supply three large manufac- 
mported nuts essential, 


DOLLY VARDEN CHOCOLATE CO. 


Mr. POMERENE. There are many other communications 
here, some from outside the State, bearing upon the same sub- 
ject. I do think these increases are very unfair. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, betweem 1909 and 1914, 
when the Payne-Aldrich law was in effect, the acreage of al- 


| monds, I think, was about doubled. That acreage was increased 
| under an expectation that probably the same protection would 
| be. continued. 


Our objection is only in the interest of the consumer, and in the 


furtherance, quote you the following comparison of prices, which we 
believe you are interested in for the same cause: 


To-day’s 


1912 | 
price. 


opening. 


opening. 


90. 7 


“t0 
‘ist 

This letter-is dated April 29, 1922. 

I want Senators to note the following paragraphs, which 
demonstrate in part what is being done by some of these associa- 
tions: 

The Raisin Association alone is responsible for holding up the present 

rice of raisins, in spite of the heaviest stocks on hand at this season 
m many years, and never before in history has such a condition existed, 
without are lowering of oe but not this year. The association 
is holding up the price and the public is paying the penalty in spite of 
the tremendous crop that the Almighty has given to supply the Ameri- 
can housewife at reasonable cost. 

Nuts are distributed by the California Nut Growers’ Association on 
an allotment basis, mean ng; each city gets its proportion. This leaves 
within the hands of such distributors the allotment according to their 
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Peaches, choice $0. 53 
Apricots, extra choice 9 

Prunes, bulk—average basis. 1 244 
8, fancy, 16-ounce, seeded do.... 6 


$0. 11 
-19 


ta | 


| 
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The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] seems to think 
that because the trees which were planted from 1910 to 1914, 
which kept on growing notwithstanding the Underwood-Sim- 
mons tariff law, and which kept on producing almonds notwith- 
standing that law, were afforded adequate protection by that 
law. The law did not blight the trees. It did not stop the ‘in- 
crease in the number of bushels and pounds of almonds. That 
is why the production increased; it was not by reason of their 
having sufficient protection under the Underwood-Simmons law. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, is the Senator aware that on 
Monday the Senator froin California [Mr. JoHNsoN] stated 
that in 1921 the acreage planted increased 9,003 acres? That 
surely was under the Underwood law. That surely was under 
a depressed market. It is not the increased bearing of old trees, 
but the Senator from California stated that there were 9,003 
additional acres planted in 1921 out of a total of only 78,000 
acres altogether. ; 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, there may be some acreage 
adapted to the raising of this kind of nuts and fruits which is 
not adapted, possibly, to anything else. The Senator must re- 
member, however, that in 1920 the prices generally prevailing 
over the country were higher than any we have had in any sea- 
son of any year. Let him also remember that in 1914 the labor 
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cost of production was not to exceed one-half what it was dur- 
ing 1920 and 1921. ‘Therefore there must. have been a very con- 
siderable increase in the cost. of production. 

I understand that most of the crop which is raised in any year 
is marketed the same year. The product ripening in August, 
September, or early October is generally disposed of before. the 
ist of January. If the producers could have raised the crop 
of 1920 at a good profit, why is it that they still have a great 
portion of the 1920 crop on hand? They say that it is because 
they could not sell the product for the cost of production. 

So, as I stated the other day, we have the confectioners and 
the bakers on the one side making a very good profit, and it 
is admitted on the other side, and there is no denial of it, that 
for the last two years, even with the enhanced price of 1920, the 
producers made no profit. The whole question resolves itself 
into this: Are the bakers and the confectioners, who are still 
making very nice profits, willing to live and let live? Are they 
willing to allow the producers to continue to live? That is 
about all I can see in the proposition. 

I have telegrams here from both sides of this question. I 
ask the Secretary to read one from Portland, Oreg., against the 
tariff duties we have reported. 

The PRDSIDING OFFICER (Mr. Gooprne in the chair). 
The Secretary will read the telegram. 

The Assistant. Secretary read as follows: 


PORTLAND, OregeG., July 3, 1922. 
Porter J. MCCUMBER, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


Proposed import duties en almonds and walnuts are unreasonable 
and unjustifiable and would impose onerous burden on our industry. 
Hope you will oppose these schedules. 

Paciric Coast Biscuit Co. . 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, here is another telegram, 


from the California Almond Growers’ Exchange, which I ask 
to have read. 


The Assistant Secretary read as follows: 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., July 3, 1922. 
Porter J. Coun, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


Understand. confectioners and others opposed to tariff on almonds 
claim quality will not permit use of American almonds in confections 
and other purposes, and that America can not supply any large part 
of demestic demand. The quality of American almonds, produced by 
diligent tilling of soil, care of trees, and scientific selection of varieties, 
equals and excels that of Europe, where almonds are produced mainly 
without care and under most primitive conditions possible. We know 
our quality is splendid, and we know it to the extent of nearly $50,- 
000,000. As for ability to supply American demand, our best refer- 
ence is the United States Department of Agriculture, whose con- 
servative statistics show at least 70,000 acres planted, which, under 
minimum production, can supply present consumption of the United 
States. Our desire is a tariff to save our industry from ruin, as we 


can not compete with ek ate: labor of Europe. 


We fear confec- 
tioners are unduly concern over our plans to engage in manufactur- 
ing of almond products to permit distribution through economical 
channels of trade to consumers. As 8,000 growers, most of us with 
lifelong savings invested in this American almond industry, we appeal 
to you now in a just cause to save us by keeping the American market 
for American producers without cost to the consumers, with revenue 
to the Government, and at a loss of profit to the speculators and 
importers only. 


CALIFORNIA ALMOND Growers’ EXcHANGD. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I desire to occupy just a 
moment or two im responding to the distinguished Senator from 
Wisconsin. I am not concerned with the motives which actuate 
the Senator from Wisconsin in reference to his activities con- 
cerning this bill, nor am I concerned with whether he votes for 
it or whether he yotes against it. I take it that he will reach 
his decision concerning the bill in exactly the same fashion that 
every other Senator will reach his decision and that he will 
render that decision according to his judgment and as he be- 
lieves he ought to act under his conscience and under his oath 
as a Senator. 

There is no need for asseverations concerning his virtue or 
that.of any of us respecting this measure—none at all. I shall 
vote as I please regarding it—favorably, of course, because I 
believe it is a measure which meets the requirements of the 
United States of America to-day. I shall vote for this duty, 
not because it concerns a locality which I love and in which I 
am interested, but I shall vote for it because it is a just duty, 
and as between the objurgations of the confectioners on the 
one hand, with the 300 per cent profit which they make in their 
business, and the prayers of the farmers and the almond 
growers on the other, selling their product at a loss, I am very 
glad, either as a Californian, as a representative of those who 
grow almonds, as a United States Senator, or a Republican 
in this body, to. cast my vote with the almond growers, now 
selling at a loss, rather than to respond to any opposing class 
who are making inordinate profits. So much for that, Mr. 
President. 

Oh, Mr. President, the Senator from Wisconsin cries, “‘ These 
terrible duties!” Two hundred and seventy-five per cent is the 


increase, he says, in this duty. The statement conveys an erro- 
neous impression. What is it in ad valorem equivalent? IF have 
seen the Senator from. Wisconsin sit here day after day and 
vote for ad: valorem duties greater than the ad valorem duty 
that is: fixed upon) this: product of the soil, for men who lave 
their ail at stake, whe have their whole lifetime imperiled, and 
who are asking only an ad valorem duty which, under the 
highest computation of their opponents, equals 48 per cent 
and under the computation which they themselves make equals 
82 per cent. 

Why, Mr. President, talk to me of an extravagant duty when 
in the bill constantly and continuously the ad valorem duties 
are far in excess of this. It is absurd, sir, to pretend that on 
this item, this item which means.so much to. those who. are. en- 
gaged in the almond culture of California, we are doing some- 
thing extraordinary and that we should stop and hesitate and 
pretend it is far in excess of other items or other duties which 
are imposed by the measure: The ad valorem duty, the real 
test after all, is not as great as many, many duties imposed by 
the bill’ and for which the Senator has voted. 

Of course the confectioners will give us a ratio of 4 to 6 or 
5 to 8 Of course the confectioners are not opposed to a 
rate really of 5 cents on shelled almonds. What they do not 
want and what this fight is for is to prevent the real ratio 
between the unshelled and the shelled almonds, so that they 
will be able to purchase cheaply the shelled almonds of Europe. 
What they wish is to buy cheaply the shelled product. They 
do not care anything about the unshelled product. 

They know that we can not, without a duty that is propor- 
tionate as between shelled and unshelled almonds, meet the 
labor situation abroad. They know that it is impossible, with 
women in California receiving a minimum wage of $16'a week 
under the law, for the almond growers to meet those who shell 
almonds abroad and who: receive practically no stipend for 
the work they perform, They know that we can not, in shelling 
almonds, meet that which has to be met if we come into the 
market with the shelled product of this country, because of 
conditions obtaining abroad. They are willing that we should 
have the ratio suggested: by them, of course—rates: by which what 
they use, the shelled product, they may import from Europe and 
buy at ruinous and impossible prices, so far as American pro- 
duction is concerned. We heard the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Wats] say the other day that the importers are 
willing that we should have a shelled rate if they can only 
keep down the ratio so it will not be 8 to 1 as determined by 
the Department of Agriculture and as the Tariff Commission 
Say the ratio exists. 

It is true there have been great plantings of almond orchards 
in the State of California during the last few years. It is 
true that they were planted in great measure under the Under- 
wood bill: But it is equally true that during the time the 
Underwood bill has been in force, for a great period of that time 
there have been conditions existing that rendered that planting 
not at all a matter of surprise or incredible under the circum- 
stances, but the result of the sequence of events then transpir- 
ing—the World War, the lack of transportation, the disorgani- 
zation of business conditions generally. It was believed that 
the land there was adapted to the purpose of almond planting. 
Now the conditions are entirely changed. 

I have before me on my desk now a letter from Texas, for 
instance, saying that they can not use our almonds, although 
they are superior in quality, because they can ship from the 
Mediterranean into Texas ports more cheaply than we can 
transport them by railroad from California into the same 
Texas ports. 

The condition now obtaining abroad, not with reference to 
unshelled products but with the shelled products, shelled after 
nightfall by women and children without compensation prac- 
tically at all for their labor, is a condition that we must meet 
by a protective tariff, a protective tariff that gives an ad 
valorem such as the proposed duty gives to us, a protective 
tariff simply that will possibly enable us to live, not to gouge 
or to reap an undue profit, not to obtain a 300 per cent profit, 
like the confectioners; who oppose the rate, are reaping and 
have been reaping, but to enable our people simply to live. 
That is all we are asking. That is all the proposed tariff duty 
does. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I expressly stated, in giving 
my own position upon the pending matter, that I do not ques- 
tion the motive of any other Senator in voting fer this high 
rate: I simply undertook to say, as [I have the right to say, 
that while I feel an obligation to go with my party upon a 
party measure to a certain extent, there is a point beyond 
which that obligation does not extend. If rates like this are 
to be written in the bill in any great number, sir, I shall be 











relieved of any obligation to support it. That was merely a 
statement of fact, a statement that I have a right to make, a 
statement that I shall take the liberty to repeat from time to 
time if occasion shall arise. 

Now, Mr. President, with reference to the situation of the 
almond growers in California, the Senator from California does 
not deny, the Senator can not deny, that the increased pianting 
has been under the Underwood law. The Senator can not deny 
that the almond growers of California never had a market for 
and never sold a single pound of shelled almonds; they never 
had the market which they are now demanding be given to 
them by this rate. The almond growers of California will still 
have their market for unshelled almonds, and when prosperity 
returns they will have their market; but when the planters of 
California planted these additional acres, sir, they had no right 
to assume that Congress would at any time give them a higher 
rate than was imposed by the Payne-Aldrich law. 

When I say, Mr. President, that I am willing to give them a 
rate 100 per cent higher than the Payne-Aldrich law provides, 
but object to 150 per cent, as the Senator insists upon, is there 
anything unreasonable in that position? Am I less of a pro- 
tectionist because of the position that I take? The industry 
has grown by leaps and bounds, and yet asks for an increase 
of 275 per cent over the existing law and 150 per cent over the 
Payne-Aldrich law. Mr. President, I repeat that this is one of 
the instances which to my mind the Republican Party can not 
justify if it shall be written into the law. 

The Senator’s plea of the profits of the candy manufacturers 
being 300 per cent I deny. He has no proof of it. It is not 
true, although he thinks it is; but he has some old figures of 
a time when they were making, no doubt, exorbitant profits 
during the war, as nearly everybody else was making exorbi- 
tant profits if they had the opportunity to do it. I do not 
doubt that the almond growers of California in 1919 and 1920 
would have taken 25 or 30 cents a pound for their product if 
they could have secured it. But the candy manufacturers 
to-day are not making 300 per cent profit. If the Senator would 
make a little inquiry, he would find that the candy manufac- 
turers have deflated as well as others, although they are not 
making the losses, I freely admit, that the farmers generally in 
America have been sustaining during the past two years. But, 
Mr. President, that is no reason for imposing such a duty as is 
now imposed to allow the almond growers of California to get 
into a market which they have never had, which they never 
expected to have, at the expense of the American people, at tou 
great an expense to the American people. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON. The Senator has challenged what I said 
about the profits of the candy makers. What are their profits, 
may I ask the Senator? 

Mr. LENROOT. At the time we had the internal-revenue 
law before us, when we had up the question of an excise duty 
upon candy, I took occasion to inquire into the profits of the 
candy makers. That was last year, 1921, and their profits then 
were not over 10 per cent. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I have the statement which has been printed 
and which has been quoted here from one of the biggest candy 
men in the country to the effect that their profits were 300 per 
cent. That statement was made about six months ago, or at 
least during the last year. 

Mr. LENROOT. Three hundred per cent in 1921? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I do not remember the exact period. I will 
vv just the time when he said those profits were being 
made. 

Mr. LENROOT. I happen to have some very prominent and 
reputable candy manufacturers in my State. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. If the candy manufacturers 
are making 300 per cent profit, how can any Senator on the 
other side of the Chamber justify an increase of tariff duty 
from 30 per cent to 40 per cent upon candy? 

Mr. LENROOT. I will ask the Senator from California to 
answer that question. I can not undertake to do it myself. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. You ought to be cutting down 
tariff rates instead of increasing them on candy. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I have before me the article to which I 
referred, an article from the New York Times of Monday, 
August 1, 1921, quoting Mr. Miller, of the Miller Candy Co., in 
which he said that the confectionery stores generally had been 
making a profit of 300 per cent on their goods, which are 
classed as luxuries. He believed that he could cut his price in 
two, and he was going to do it, because they had been making 
800 per cent profit. 
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Mr. LENROOT. Undoubtedly that refers back to a time 
when they were doing it, but the Senator must know—— 

Mr. JOHNSON. That was August 1, 1921. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator must know that in 1921 the 
prices of candy were very greatly reduced. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I confess to the Senator I am not an expert 
as to prices of candy, and I am unable to say whether they were 
greatly reduced or greatly enhanced. 

Mr. LENROOT. Does the Senator believe the candy manu- 
facturers to-day are making a profit of 300 per cent? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I have not the slightest conception what 
they are making. 

Mr. LENROOT. 

Mr. JOHNSON. 
statement. ; 

Mr. LENROOT. Does the Senator think it is true? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I think the statement was true that I have 
quoted, and that they are making exorbitant profits to-day with- 
out any doubt. 

Mr. LENROOT. Then may I ask the Senator if he is going 
to vote for a duty upon candy? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I think we have already voted a duty on 
candy. 

Mr. LENROOT. Did the Senator vote for the duty on candy? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I think I did, and I think the Senator from 
Wisconsin did also. 

Mr. LENROOT. Oh, I did, because I do not agree with the 
Senator from California that there is any such profit being 
made; but if I had believed that there was a 300 per cent profit 
made -upon candy, I assure the Senator from California that 
I would not have voted for a 40 per cent duty on candy. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Let us go back and reconsider the vote 
whereby the duty on candy was imposed. I should be delighted 
to do so, in view of the fight of the candy makers on the tariff 
on almonds. 

Mr. LENROOT,; The Senator from Califorina will have the 
opportunity, if he desires, to make the motion to reconsider the 
vote by which the duty was imposed. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Will the Senator from Wisconsin join me 
in it? 

Mr. LENROOT. No; because I do not believe the statement 
the Senator from California has made; that is why I will not do 
sO. 


But the Senator has stated that. 
I gave the Senator my authority for the 


Mr. JOHNSON. The Senator means he does not believe the 
facts set forth in the statement? 

Mr. LENROOT. I do not, of course, mean to question the 
Senator’s own integrity. . 

Mr. JOHNSON. I realize that, but I do not want the Recorp 
to indicate anything to the contrary. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is understood. The Senator makes 
his statement on what he considers good authority, of course. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. In view of the facts which have been de- 
veloped here, especially those which have been stated by the 
senior Senator from California [Mr. Jounson], I hope that he 
will move to reconsider the vote by which we imposed the duty 
on candy. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Is the Senator from North Carolina ad- 
dressing a query to me? I did not follow him if he was doing so. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I.am not addressing a query to the Senator. 
I am simply making a suggestion. The suggestion is that, in 
view of the statement made by the Senator from California as 
to the enormous profits which are being made by the candy 
manufacturers, I hope the Senator from California might see 
fit to move to reconsider the vote by which we gave the candy 
manufacturers the high protective rate on their product. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. If the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin will yield to me for a moment, I desire to quote to him the 
prices of almonds and walnuts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lapp in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Wisconsin yield to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I hold in my hand a letter 
from the Lovell & Covel Co., confectioners in the city of Boston, 
which refers to the high price of almonds and walnuts. The 
letter is dated April 27, 1922, and it is addressed to myself and, 
in part, reads as follows: 

The price of walnuts and almonds is now so high that we are not 


using anywhere near the quantity we would use if prices were nearer 
normal. The normal price on walnuts is 30 cents; the price to-day is 


about 60 cents. 
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In our small business -here we ‘thought nothing ‘of buying 100 cases 
of walnuts when the price was around 30 cents; to-day we buy them in 


5 and 10 case tots. 
May I ask the Senator what is the date of 


v 

Mr. LENROOT. 
the letter which he has read? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. ‘The letter ‘is dated April 27, 
1922, and is addressed to myself by this very reputable candy 
firm in the city of Boston, 

I might add for the Senator's benefit that when we .come to 
discuss walnuts I expect to show that the production of Cali- 
fornia walnuts was sold within one month after harvest. 

Mr. LENROOT. ‘Mr. President, if this were a case where the 
imports were crowding out the market of our domestic pro- 
ducer, if it were a case Where the industry was decaying, I 
would be satisfied, of course, to vote for any duty that was nec- 
essary; but the imports have decreased, and the acreage ‘has 
increased, under the existing rates; and at this time, when 
there is no obligation of any kind upon the part of Congress to 
the almond growers of California to impose a very high rate of 
duty in order to give them a market which they never have had 
and never had any reason to expect to have, I say that this com- 
mittee amendment is not justified. I want also to repeat that if 
the amendment is voted down, the almond growers of California 
will still have an increase of 100 per cent over the rate imposed 
by the Payne-Aldrich law. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, because of the great 
principle which is involved, and a great industry which is im- 
perilled, I crave the indulgence of the Senate to add a few 
words to the discussion which has already engaged our atten- 
tion for many hours. I venture to repeat, in effect, ‘the state- 
ment made by a great man, one, however, under whose banner 
I never walked, but whose reputation grows with the years. We 
are dealing here and now “ with a condition and not a theory.” 
If this great and growing industry is to survive, the protective 
duties which we ask must be granted. 

It would be piling Ossa on Pelion, it would be to indulge in 
cumulative evidence, to ‘proceed further to establish the facts 
which we are ‘here to consider in applying a principle. Over 
and against the views of ‘the distinguished Senator from Wis- 
consin, over and against the views of the equally distinguished 
Senator from Massachusetts, I place the knowledge of the people 
of my ‘State, ‘the men, the ‘women, ‘the practical growers; I 
place the opinions of chambers of ecommerce, of all kinds of 
farm organizations, of many individuals, of those who know 
the facts and bear witness 'to them in numerous, almost in- 
numerable, telegrams, letters, and ‘formal resolutions setting 
forth the ‘true condition. 

I make this statement not in a spirit of dogmatic assertion, 
but I make it to’the Senate and to the country ‘that under the 
present rates the growing.and the marketing of almonds, shelled 
and ‘unshelled, will perish,:and ‘that the rate which we ask and 
which the Senate committee has accorded ‘and reported in this 
bill are not theoretically but absolutely necessary; and not to 
the end that the growers of almonds shall reap an exorbitant 
profit, not to the end ‘that'they shall extort from the consumers; 
not at all; but to the legitimate and just‘end that they may reap 
a fair anda ‘reasonable profit on the capital invested and on the 
labor expended in ‘this industry. 

My distinguished colleague and I come here from California. 
We speak for that ‘State and for certain other Western States 
whose climate and soil are adapted to the cultivation of the 
almond, and we tell Senators from New Hngland and we remind 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] of facts existing, 
of conditions prevailing, and we bring here evidence of ‘those 
facts and those conditions. 

What an ungracious task has been set ‘before the junior Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. WausH]. Upon what does the 
prosperity of New England rest? Upon her soil? Hardly. 
Upon her climate? Scarcely. It rests, in large measure, upon 
the intelligence of her people; but, in the final analysis, the 
prosperity of New England rests upon the great American ‘pro- 
tective tariff doctrine, and I:and we of the West stand up for 
New England. Why? Because we leve her? Yes. Yes, we 
remember New England. We know what she has contributed 
to this Republic. We do not forget Concord or Lexington or 
Bunker Hill or Fanueil Hall. We do not forget her great men 
who have contributed so much to the grandeur and the glory 
of this Republic. To every industry of New England which has 
asked for protection we give it gladly because she needs it and 
because we wish to give it to her for her sake and for our own. 
The prequerity of New England adds to the prosperity -of Gali- 
fornia. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 


Mr. President, does the Sen-' 
ator believe in giving protection to everybody who asks for it? 

Mr. SHORDRIDGE. Certainly not; but we could sweep 
away the prosperity of New England in a season; we could 


‘fornia. 


impoverish the cities of New England until grass would grow 
on the pavementsof Boston. The protective ‘tariff doctrine ‘has 
made New England what she is—a ‘pride and a glory to ‘the 
Nation as a nation. Never will there ‘be ‘a ‘time so long ‘as T 
am ‘here, ‘never will there'be a ‘time so long as a thorouglibred 
Californian ‘is here, when a friendly voice will not be raised 
in behalf of protection ‘to every legitimate industry in Massa- 
chusetts which can show it is entitled to it. . 

Answering ‘further ‘the question of the Senator, of ‘course we 
would not grant protection to everybody -who ‘asks it, but when 
it is shown to be needed in order to sustain a given industry 
whereby American men ani women ‘may be employed and 
whereby ‘the American standard of life and living ‘may ‘be main- 
tained, we -will give protection to Massachusetts, and, if Wis- 
consin ‘needs it, te Wisconsin, too. Yf I dwell upon this theme 
unduly, if I trespass on the indulgence of the Senate, ‘it is be- 
cause I feel very deeply on this question as applied imme- 
diately to this item and as applied to each and every one of 
the items set out in this voluminous ‘tariff bill. 

‘In one ‘sense General ‘Hancock was right; in a qualified sense 
he'uttered a truth. The ‘tariff question is ‘local in the sense that 
it immediately ‘affects a given State or a given industry; ‘but in 
the larger ‘sense, in the statesmantike sense, one great industry 
of Ohio is ‘a national industry. Here tet me ‘turn aside for a 
moment to observe a truth which is so often overlooked and so 
often forgotten—that no State, no nation, can be permanently 
great or prosperous when its prosperity or greatness rests upon 
one industry exclusively. Changing trade currerits, the light- 
nings from heaven, a summer’s drought nay wipe out its ‘pros- 
perity in a moment or in a ‘season. ‘Wherefore the legislator 
‘whose vision takes in America seeks to multiply and to diver- 
sify ‘industries, to the end that our people may find profitable 
and steady employment, so that in the exchange of the products 
of ‘labor there ‘may be a general prosperity smiling upon the 
whole ‘Republic. According to my doctrine and, though not 
claiming to be its oracle, the doctrine of the Republican Party— 
with which, however, ‘I am very familiar—an industry in Flor- 
ida would rouse my interest as keenly as an industry in Cali- 
An industry in Utah will challenge my championship; 
an industry in Arizona will have my unqualified support. And 
why? ‘First,'because they are American States and fellow coun- 
trymen, If ‘I put it upon the broad ground of patriotic devo- 
tion to exch and every foot vf soil in America and every man 
and ‘woman in America, it would be sufficient unto me; but ff I 
wanted to indulge in a justifiable motive of selfishness, I would 
support a great industry in Ohio or Massachusetts or Arizona 
or Utah or any other of ‘the 48 States of this Union, because I 
know it is economically true that if New England, for example, 
prospers ‘the West will prosper, and, conversely, if the West 
prospers New England will share in that prosperity. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr, President, will the Sena- 
tor yield, please? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think I understand the 
Senator’s position on ‘protection. I think the Senator believes 
in high tariff duties and has voted for every motion made to 
increase the duties named in this bill. Am I correct? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I have voted for adequate protective 
tariff dutiés whether they ‘be high or low. Those are purely 
relative terms. They mean nothing. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. ‘The Senator from Louisiana 
is in favor of mcreasing ‘the Guty upon sugar. He is also in 
favor of increasing the duty upon rice. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGEH. So am 1. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. And the Senator from Cali- 
fornia is ‘in favor of both those increases. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE,. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. ‘Does the Senator believe 
that any duty proposed by any Senator from a State where 
there is an industry seeking protection should receive his vote? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE, Why, if I may directly reply, I have 
waid that ‘the mere asking is not sufficient, but if you ask me 
for a rate and follow the request by facts, figures, and condi- 
tions which show that the rate you ask is necessary to sustain 
and encourage that iméustry I respond gladly, “I am with 
you and will vote ‘for a rate which is adequate for those pur- 
poses.” 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator will not get 
many suggestions from this side of the Chamber in ‘favor of 
increasing these rates. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. No; but the American people know 
what has happened when Democratic suicidal, theoretic, tariff 
bills have become law. ‘You have forgotten the Wilson t 
bill, have you not? “There was another Wilson, and the Wilson 
tariff bill bankrupted this country. 
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Mr. POMBREN®: Mr. President, if the distinguished Sena- 
tor from California thinks that this: tariff bifl is meeting the 
approval of Ohio Republicans, I suggest that he go to Ohio and 
confer with Ohio Republicans. He will find. that, he is. very, 
very sadly mistaken. 


The Senator is so very specific when he tells us that he | 


favors “ adequate protection.” That is a most interesting ex- 
pression: and’ it covers'a multitude of sins. It is just about as 
explanatory as was the position ef the southern Congressman 
who, when his.opponent. asked. him where he stood. on. the, taviff 
question, said: “‘ When: I. get te Washington, and‘f find that the 
tariff is too: high, I will lower it ; and» whem F find’ that’ it is too 
low,. L will. higher it.” 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I had the honor of going over to the 
imperial State of. Ohia,,the mother. ef Presidents, and I had the 
great: pleasure,. as it was; a privilege, of addressing a magnifi- 


cent audience in the city of Dayton, tite home of one who | 


thought he was running for President. He is still standing, in 
his tracks, and with, the same League ef Nations, flag fluttering 
above: him. 

Mr. POMPRENH: Mr. President, any Ohio audience is a 
magnificent audience. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGH. I admit that. I admit it cheerfully. 
I was going to say that Ohio has been in the habit of giving 
birth to Presidents and great Senators, and I can not look. inte 
the future; but I an» very sure—as sure as: I: know that the sun 
will gild: tliis Dome: to-morrow morning—that Ohio will have a 
son in the presidential clair for a good many years to come. 

Mr. KING: The Senator from Ohio [Mr Pomerensy is in 
good health. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. And I thinis I know who that son will 
be. 


ing, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, Great applause: 

Mr. SHORTRIDGEH. Well, they applauded that until the reef 
rg came off when I uttered those sentiments in Dayton,, 

0. 

Mr: WALSH of Massachusetts: That is what I thought. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I wait for applause from. the other side, 
which. will come. latevy on,. i haye no doubt. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Certainly. 

Mr. ASHURST:. The modesty of my friend, the senior Sena- 
tor from Ohio [Mr. PoMERENE], precludes. hitr from replying. IF 
am sure that all on this’ side join with the Senator in the idea 
that the next President will be from Ohio, We are not sure, 
however, that the distinguished. Senator: frem, California has.net. 
confused the names; 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE: I wish the senior Senator frem Ohio 
good health, happiness, and individual prosperity. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Not evem reelection to the 
Senate? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Politically, I walk under the banner of 
another party, F could say more; but; as Mamlet says: 

The rest is silence. 

If. I may return. from this digression to repeat, perhaps, a 
thought, we are dealing with a condition amd as to the condi- 
tion we bring here to the Senate what might be regarded in a 
court as conelusive: evidence; and’ the legal? mind would’ say we 
have introduced cumulative evidence. If the Presiding Officer 
here were judge of a high court, and we were here introducing 
evidence, the court, sua sponte, would check us:and; say, “ You, 
need not introduce further evidence. It would be but cumula- 
tive, and unnecessarily consume tie: time: of the court.” So the 
facts being as they are; as so clearly made manifest by my col- 
league [Mr.. Jounsen], and. as the written testimeny here, fur- 
ther establishes, I come to this propositien; and rap: at the 
very bosom of Democratic Senators, and I propound this ques- 
tion, Is it desirable, is it.to be desired, that this industry should 
languish and perish? Is it desirable; is; it. to be desined by; 
anybody—-confectioner, baker; individual’ consumer—that this 
great Amerieam industry of almond’ growing should languish 
and. perish? 

That brings me; ef course, to the next question: What is the 
rate which is sufficient or necessary—to indulge in synonyms— 
to give adequate protection to this industry? 

You can very easily destroy this industry, even as many. other 
American industries can be destroyed’; but ie there-a Senator, no 
matter under which banner he walks; who wishes to destroy any 
legitimate American, industry? Is, it wise to. do so? 
to da sa? 

I’ have -sni®, and TI heg to reneat—for others may be coneerned 
with what occurs to-day—that the prosperity of California will’ 


He- will be the broad-minded, luminous-minded, great- |; 
hearted, thoroughbred Republican American—Warren G, Hard- |) 


Is it just:| 


overflow and» be shared:in: by other.-seetions of: the:country, and 
immediately by’ those States whieh ere. here; through their 
spokesmen, opposing, the: rates. which we. ask.. Under: present 
conditions this industry is: not: prosperous: To; repeat. that 
statement again and again would add nothing to the argument. 

I'car only express my. surprise: that the usually well-intormed 
| Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor]} should reach the conclu- 
| sions he has announced here in respect to conditions prevailing 
,in Californii; and pertiaps IT ought to express my regret that 
‘he foresiadowa an abandonment of the Republican reservation. 
It is to be hoped, of course, that we wilksurvive lHiis. departure; 
‘but I venture here and now to’ predict’ that he will not carry 
aut. his-prophecy, of abandoning this: tariff bil? or leave thie old, 

‘familiar reservation, Certainly. he: ouglit, not, to. because of 
‘this item—and I am for the moment confining: my thoughts to 
this. item. 
I said a moment ago, Mr. President, that in one sense the 
, tariff. questien,invelved leeal.isames. That must be understood, 
of course. A given industry may be limited to @ given State: 
The soil, the climate, of Louisiana: or Mississippi may bring 
about certain industries, and’ in the sense that the industry is 
limited in its territorial extent it is local: But. the very fact 
that it. is: local entitles it to the protecting principles for which 
we stand: If have very little intellectual respect for a man, 
| Wheresoever he may be, who limits his vision to the horizon 
that surrounds him. I knew: there are those who, standing in. 
a Village, think that village is the center, of‘ the-universe because 
|the horizen does seem. to, settle. down.in.a cirele. round. about. 
\I have very little: intellectual: respeet for the mam who: holds 
| ar idear so close: to his eye as’ to shut ont all other’ ideas’ or 
| prineiples,, even as.the. miser who helds a small penny so close 
to his eye as. to shuti out all the glories of God’s universe. 

What I would call upon the Senate and the American people 
‘to do is this, to regard this Republic as one great, united fam- 
ily; every member of which is entitled to the love and the 
assistance of all the others; and. as for myself, I: have. mapped 
aut. this. course,, that. L wilh stand for. any legitimate. industry 
which gives work and wages tothe Americam 

Tn this industry. we cam not compete witli the foreigner, and 
the faets are before us, The cost of production, at-home and the 
cost of| productien abroasl—both: these itens—have been spread 
upen the record. The quantity we are producing’ Has: been: 
iset-forth,, The increasing acreage,.in amount, has: been stated, 
and the reasen therefor. As: to-the quality, of: the:anrticle raised, 
the reeord' abundantly proves that the quality is equal if-not in: 
certain, brands’ superior to the foreign. 

As to the ratio which. obtains. between. the unshelled and 
the shelled’ almond, there: remains no: further doubt as:to-that. 
That ratio.is.as T to 3.. I. repeat, and would emphasize, that the 
evidence. upom all. these points: is.conclusive; 

Im looking over the Reeorp: of Monday, F find that the: distin- 
guished, the learned, and the: consistent: Senator: from’ North 
Carolina [Mr. Simmons), spread upen the: Rrcorp: approaching 
& hundred letters: or telegrams addressed to him by: those who 
oppose the rates which we ask. The adjectives I.use-in reférring’ 
to. the Senator. from. North Carolina properly, and justly describe 
his long. and: distinguishe® career: For him: I have the very 
highest’ regard. He holds*te a theory, and: tie hews to ttie line, 
He is not, as there are some abroad. in. the land, a. political 
maverick or a political paranoiac. He is am upstanding Demo- 
cratic statesman, and maintains with great ability the position 
the takes. 

To offset. however, in point of written evidence the evidence 
‘which he introduced in this diseussion, and which appears of 
record, I' beg*to offer letters-ad@ressed to me, and doubtless to 
my colleague, from chambers of commerce of the State-of Calf- 
‘fornia and from men; whe, have to do with the business affairs 
of. that. State I. will. not. trouble the Senate to-read them,. but 
ask: permission: that they may appear in. the Recorp.. 

There: being no objection, the letters were ordered to be 
printed. in, the. Recorp,. as. follows: 

CHAMPERS OF COMMERER. 


BAKERSEIFLD, CAJIF., August 1, 1927. 
Hon, SAMUEL, SHORTRIDAR, 
Washington, D. C: 

My Dear Senator: I desire to call your attention to the appeal 
madé by. the almond’ growers ofour State in order to save the 109,000 
acres of almond orchards, representing an investment of: $6f%/000)000; 
It is not necessary for me to tell) you. low vital this matter is to one 


of, our: greatest California, industries. 
Believing, as you do, that. one-of the t policies; of. the, Republican. 
matries, therefore. L. would say. 


Party. is the-protection of American; i 

was Ry! a when, an. errr 4 - ome ee as 
otection, W adustry is new completely;a merey- peasan 

Somers of southern, Europe;, with: their ‘cheapy laber and; wretched, 


iving,.it is now. 
is now in the hands of the: Senate, and. we, 


The fate of this industr, 0 
of California look ear to. you to. assist us in every way possible 
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to save to us this gone indus This industry will be worth $15,000,- 
000 annually within the next three years if the proper tariff is placed 
en it, 
Recognizing your power in the Senate and thanking you for the many 
dutittocien we have received at your hands, I »m, 
Sincerely yours, 
Kern County CHAMBER OF COMMERCR, 
C, F. Jounson, Secretary. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCD AND 
Crtyic ASSOCIATION OF PASADENA, CALIF., 
August 11, 1921. 
Hon. Samve. M. SHORTRIDGE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sie: This organization is strongly in favor of the application 
of the California Almonds Growers’ Exchange for a 5-cent and 15-cent 
tariff on unshelled and shelled almonds, respectively, and will greatly 
appreciate your support thereof. 

Yours very truly, 
WM. DUNKERLEY, Secretary. 


ROSEVILLE, CaLir., August 3, 1921. 
Senator 8S. M. SHORTRIDGE, 
Washington, D. C.: 
This organization stands squarely behind you in your able fight for 
a 5 and 15 cent tariff on almonds and feels sure you are doing all that 
ean be done to get it. 
BoarpD OF DIRECTORS, 
Placer County Chamber of Commerce. 


; Santa Rosa, Cavir., July 31, 1921. 
Senator SAMUBL SHORTRIDGE 
‘nited States Senate, Washington, D. O.: 

Your vigorous effort required to save California almond industry by 
insisting on 5 and 15 cent tariff protection on unshelled and shelled 
almonds, respectively. We have wired Chairman Penrose and urge you 
use personal influence with committee. - 

Santa Rosa CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
H. P. Hruuiarp, President. 
James G. Strarrorp, Secretary. 


Juty 30, 1921. 
Hon. SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 


My Dear Senator: Failure of the Ways and Means Committee of 
the House of Representatives to recommend tariff duty of 5 cents and 
15 cents on unshelled and sbelled almonds, respoctsveny. means that 
4,000 almond growers of the State of California face the prospect of 
financial ruin and loss to their 100,000 acres of orchards, and decades 
of — representing an investment of $65,000,000 in almond orchards 
in California, 

The schedule of 4 and 12 cents reported upon by the House Ways and 
Means Committee, while recognizing the contention of the almond 
growers of California that tariff protection for shelled almonds should 
be at least three tinres as great as for unshelled, due to the natural 
shelling ratio, is utterly inadequate to meet the cheap labor and low 
production cost of the po growers of southern Europe with their 
pauper labor and wretched living standards. 

This tariff protection is utterly inadequate to give our California 
ulmond growers the share of our American markets for shelled al- 
monds that our investment, our labor, and our years of effort entitle 
us to. While the confession of a three to one shelling ratio is a 
recognition of the principle, the rates of 4 cents and 12 cents proposed 
in the House Ways and Means schedule are utterly inadequate. 

We are respectfully requesting that the schedule be revised in the 
Senate to meet the actual living conditions and produces eosts in 
America of this essential food product, $15,000,000 of which is pro- 
duced annually in California. 

You are respectfully requested to insist on a revision of this House 
Ways and Means Committee schedule and the adoption of a schedule of 
5 cents and 15 cents on unshelled and shelled almonds, respectively, 
thus saving to the United States an industry that has been made pos- 
sible only through years of labor, sacrifice, and effort .on the part of 
American growers in this State. 

Yours very truly, 
SANTA Rosa CHAMBER OF COMMERCDR, 
By H. P. Hicwitarp, President. 
Attest: James G. Srarrorp, Secretary. 


Santa Rosa, CaLir., July 30, 1921. 


Senator Bolzs PENROSE, 
Chairman Senate Finance Committee, 
Washington, D. C.: 


California’s $65,000,000 almond industry in which 4,000 growers, 
100,000 acres, and decades of arduous work are involved faces abso- 
lute ruin, and an annual income of $15,000,000 to California will be 
cut off unless almonds are given a tariff protection of 5 and 15 cents on 
unshelled and shelled, respectively. Our growers are Americans, with 
American living standards, employing American help at American 
wages, and can not compete with peasant growers and pauper labor 
of southern Europe unless granted adequate tariff protection. 

Santa Rosa CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


CoLusa, CALiv., July 30, 1921, 
Senator SAMUEL SHORTRIDGE, 
Washington, D. C.: 


This chamber at a special meeting to-day passed a set of strong 
resolutions demanding and imploring a tariff of 5 and 15 cents. A 
copy of this second set of resolutions along with a telegram has this 
day been sent to Senator Boies Penrose as chairman of the Finance 
Committee. This chamber has gone on record as sincerely appreciating 
your efforts in our behalf and again implore you to employ your 
strongest. arguments to secure the necessary tariff rate before the 
Finance Committee. 


CoLtusa County CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Per W. O. Hyrup, Secretary-Manager, 


JULY 5, 


Cnutco, Canir., July 28, 1921. 
Hon. SamunL M. SHORTRIDGR, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O.: 


Appreciate your continued support of almond tariff fight for rate 
of 5 cents and 15 cents. Have wired Penrose urging Senate committee 
give matter consideration. 

CHICO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


REDLANDS, CaLiv., July 27, 1921, 
SaMvEL SHORTRIDGR, Senator, 
Washington, D. C.: 


To protect and save almond industry California must have ratio 
3 to 1 and tariff rate no less than 5 cents on unshelled almonds and 
15 cents on the shelled. We urge you stand out for above in Senate 
hearing, as if ‘s vital to every almond district of State. 

REDLANDS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


WILLOWS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Willows, Calif., July 26, 1921. 
Mr. SAMUEL M. SHorrripGe, 


Uniicd States Senator, Washington, D. C. 


My Deak Senator: In tale pest of California we are very much in- 
terested in the tariff on unshelled and shelled almonds. Our people are 
very much worked up over this matter, and we want you to give your 
attention to the bill that has passed the House and is now before the 
Senate, and ask you to give it grave consideration on behalf of the 
4,000 almond growers of the State. 

It is the consensus of opinion of all the almond growers that nothing 
but 5 and 15 cents will pay the almond growers and their orchards, 
and we therefore urge upon you to stand for this, if you can see your 
way clear to. 

e are not asking any United States Senator to violate his conscience 
in an way. but we are perfectly sure that once giving this matter the 
consideration it deseryes that you will be with us to the very best of 
your ability. 

Yours sincerely, F. W. Leavirr, Secretary. 


SACRAMENTO CHAMBER OF COMMBRCB, 
July 21, 1921. 
Hon. SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGR, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. C. 

My Dgar Mr. SHortrkipGe: Your fine action ax set forth in your tele- 
gram of July 20 with reference to the bean situation is sincerely appre- 
ciated. 

We hope that you will keep the fine work. going, and particularly on 
the floor of the Senate, exerting every possible effort within your power 
to the end that the 15 cents per pound tariff on almonds will be put 
into effect, for this is vital to the industry, as I am sure you are well 
aware. 

Very truly yours, 
A. 8S. Duptuny, Secretary-Manager. 


SAN Bexrro COUNTY CHAMBER OF COMMERCP, 
Hollister, Calif., July 14, 1921. 
Hon, SAMUBL SHORTRIDGER, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. C. 


Dear MR. SuortRipGe: There is now I believe before the House of 
Representatives the question of a tariff of 5 cents per pound on 
almonds not shelled, and 15 cents per pound on shelled almonds. San 
Benito County and its adjoining counties are vitally interested in this 
tariff, and our organization feels that the almond industry in our coun 
try should be protected, and to the end that a tariff should be imposed 
on foreign shipments, 

Therefore it is the desire of this organization that you give same 
your consideration with the aim of protecting the industry in California, 


Very truly yours, 
W. M. JONBS, 
Secretary San Benito County Chamber of Commerce. 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Live Oak, Catif., July 14, 1981, 
Hon, SAMUEL SHORTRIDGE, 
Washington, D.C. 


Deak SPNATOR: I have been requested by the above organization to 
write you in regard to the proposed duty on almonds and respectfully 
urge you to use your best efforts to obtain the following: 


Cents per pound. 
15 


As you know this district is a considerable producer in this line, and 
at ~ present time needs assistance in the above manner if we are tuo 
continue. 

Thanking you for whatever you may be able to accomplish, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
T. C. SmrrR 


ESpParto, CaLiv., July 14, 1921, 
Hon, SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGB, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. O.: 
Tariff 5 and 15 will save our almond industry. Your earnest support 
will be appreciated, } 
WESTERN YOLO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Frep B, Wyatt, President. 


FRESNO, CALIF., July 14, 1921. 
Senator SHORTRIDGE, 
Washington, D. C.; 

The present tariff on almonds has been recommended by the Ways 
and Means Committee; entirely inadequate to afford any protection. 
The tariff of 4 cents on almonds not shelled and 8 cents on shelled 
almonds is disproportionate, The tariff should be three times as great 
for shelled almonds. The almond industry is to-day faced with imme- 
diate extinction unless relief is given in the tariff measure. This is an 
industry that affects the entire State. Can we count on your support? 

Fresno COUNTY CHAMBER OF COMMERCB. 
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AnTIocH, CALiIF., July 14, 1921. 
SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGR, 


Senate, Washington, D. O.: 


The Antioch Chamber of Commerce earnestly request that you work 
for a tariff of 5 cents per pound on almonds in the shell and 15 cents 
per pound on shelled almonds. ‘The tarfff of 4 cents aud 8 cents, as 
recommended by the Ways and Means Committee, would be ruinous to 
the almond Industry of California. 

Yours for prosperity, 
ANTIOCH CHAMBER OF COMMERCB. 
R. V. Davis, President. 
WINTERS, CALIF., July 12, 1921. 
Hon. SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. O.: 


_ The almond growers of Yolo County, representi 
sixth of the State action, make urgent appeal 
5 cents in shell, 15 cents shelled. Tariff bill, as recommended by com- 
mittee, 4 and § cents, insufficient, and ratio is not correctly computed 
since the shelling is three to one. California almouds.are being carried 
one season to another on account of papesiacens from Europe, which 
we can not compete with. Tonnage increasing yearly. ust have 
some relief or one of California’s big industries will be ruined, affect- 
ing 5,000 growers and $50,000,000 orchard property. We ask that you 
make every endeavor to get action on tariff asked by the California 
Almond Growers’ Hxchange of 5 cents for the unshelled and 15 cents 
for the shelled almonds. 


approximately one- 
‘or tariff on almonds 


Winters CHAMBER Or COMMERCE. 


Rrversipp, Caip., July 11, 1921. 


Senator SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 
Washington, D, C.: 

California almond industry has 100,000 acres and fifty millions in- 
vested. We favor at least 5 cents per pound tariff on unshelled and 
15 cents on shelled almonds imported. Respectfully urge your favorable 
support for this great industry. 

RIVERSIDE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Inwin HaxpDen, Secretary. 
Corus, CaLir., July 10, 1921. 
Senator SamMurL M, SHORTRIDGE, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Colusa County being vitally interested in the almond industry, with 
an investment representing $4,000,000, the county chamber of commerce 
has passed strong resolutions ——- Cougress to give us a necessary 
tariff protection, sal? tariff to laced at a ratio of three times as 
much on shelled as on unshelled almonds. Unless an adequate tariff 
such as this is placed on imported almonds, both shelled and unshelled, 
the entire almond industry in the State of California faces ruin and 
destruction. We therefore implore you to use your best endeavor to 
secure a tariff of 5 cents on unshelled and 15 cents on shelled almonds 
per pound, Copy of resohrtions above referred to is being mailed te you 


to-day. 
. W. O. Hrrvup, 
Secretary-Manager Colusa County Chamber af Commerce. 


REDLANDS, CALIF., Juby 9, 1922. 
Senator SHORTRIDGR, 
Washington, D. C.: , 

Urge protection almond industry with tariff suggested by growers’ 

organization. 
CHAMBER OF COMMBRCE. 
SrockTon, Cauir., July 9, 1921. 
Hon. SaMUsL SHORTRIDGE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

This organization, speaking in the name of a of San Joaquin 
County, earnestly urges that you support the ort of the California 
almond wers to secure needéul protection im the pending tariff bill. 
The tariff on shelled almonds should be at least three times as great as 
almonds in the shell. Please give this request your usual attentive 
consideration. 

SreckToON CHAMBER OF COMMBERCB, 
A. C. OQULLAHAN, Managing Secretary. 


—_— 


Paso Roses, Cauir., July 9, 1921. 
Senator SamuznsLt SHORTRIDGR, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Producers of almonds in California can not, under existing labor 
and transportation conditions, compete with foreign labor and low water 
rates. The existence of the stry demands a tariff fair to producer 
and consumer, Rate should be on a basis of 3 pounds of unshelled to 1 
pound of shelled almonds. Your influence is necessary at this time to 
gave the most important industry in this section. 

San Mievuel District CHAMBER oF COMMERCE. 


CHICO, CALIF., July 8, 1921, 
Hon. SamvuRL M. SHORTRIDGR, 
Senate, Washington, D. O,: 

On behalf of almond growers of Butte County, one of two most 
important almond-preducing counties of California, Chico Chamber of 
Cemmerce appeals to ~~ to support and make every effort to secure 
tariff on almonds of cents und unshelled and 15 cents per 

und shelled almonds. This is vital if growing almond business of 

‘alifornia is to be protected from European competition. 

CHico CHAMBER OF COMMERCD, 
C. M. Corrine, President, 
OAKDALE, CALIP,, July 8, 1921. 
Hon. SAMUEL SHORTRIDGE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O.: 

Oakdale is vitally interested in the almond imdustry and desires 
that yeu make every possible effort to have tariff on almonds 5 cents 
for unshelled and 15 for shelled. Thousands of acres planted to 
almonds around Oakdale will be rendered unprofitable unless proper 
duties are imposed on imports. 

OAKDALE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


ATASCADERO, CALIF., July 8, 1921. 
Senator 8. M. Srortriven, 
Washington, D. C.: 


The Atascadero Chamber of Commerce ur 
gup ort the tarif on almonds, which is now being brought up for yeur 
deli tion. It is the opinion of this chamfer that the almond 
— of this country should be protected in ouey way possible, and 
his measure fs vital to the rapidly Sere. industry. 

ATASCADERO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
J. T. Epwarps, Managing Director. 


-— 


Paso Ronnes, Cauir., July 8, 1921. 
Hon. SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 


United States Senator, Washington, D. C.: 


Twelye million dollars’ worth of almond orchards in Paso Robles dis- 
trict will be unable to survive proposed tariff of 4 and 8 cents. Abso- 
lutely necessary that proportion shelled and unshelled almonds be 3 to 1, 
and should be 5 and 15 cents if almond industry is to be continued in 
California. We beg you to use your influence to establish a tariff 
which will protect and not disable one of California’s important in- 
dustries. Paso ROBLES CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 

JoserH W. ‘TANNER, Secretary. 


HAMILTON CITY CHAMBER or COMMERCE, 
Hamilton City, Calif., July 7, 1921. 


Hon. HitaM W. JOHNSON, United States Senator, 
Hon. SAMUEL M. SHoRTRIDGR, United States Senator, 
Hon. CLakence F. Lea, Congressman, 

Washington, D. C. 


GENTLEMEN: The Ways and Means Committee have recommended to 
Congress a tariff on almonds, not shelled, of 4 cents, and on shelled 
almonds 8 cents per pound. 

Since European almonds shell out 4 to 1 and California almonds 
3 to 1, we are entitled to a tariff on shelled almonds at least three 
times as great as almonds in the shell. 

Unless we get a readjustment of tariff on shelled almonds of at 
least 3 to 1 it will mean the disintegration of the almond industry of 
California. Our only future market is for shelled almonds, which 
represents 80 per cent of the demand of the United States. This is 
a serious situation confronting the industry. Only with proper pro- 
tection om shelled almonds can we bring to California the millions 
that are going to the shores of the Mediterranean. 

A Congressman recently told a group of farmers that when agrl- 
cultural interests talk loud enough they can get anything within the 
power of our Government. “Jf you will let us know what you want, 
the rest is easy,” said the Congressman. 

Speaking for myself, I have 100 acres in almonds. This 100 acres 
has cost me $500 per aere, or a total of $50,000, to put my orchard 
where it is to-day—seven years old—and all in bearing. If we do 
not get the proper protection under the tariff, you ean easily see what 
it means to me, and not only myself but to hundreds of others in the 
eae industry in the State of California. 

As one of the many growers in this State I —. that you may do 
all fn your power to give us protection under the tariff as above out- 
lined. I am, gentlemen, 

Yours very respectfully, 


tly begs that you will 


H. L. WEesT. 


SacRaAMEN?O, CaLiF¥F., July 7, 1921. 
Hon. SAMUEL SHorTRIDGB, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. €.: 


Almond industry threatened unless 15 cents per pound tariff on 
shelled almonds requested by California almond growers be granted. 
California almond investment exceeds $50,000,000. Ten million dollars 
coming to California annually for shelled almonds will be practically 
lost if suggested legislation fails. Please support legislation. 

SACRAMENTO CHAMBBR OF COMMERCE. 


_ 


OTHER ORGANIZATIONS—CLEARING Hovuses—NEWSPAPERS. 


CatirorNia ALMOND Growers’ EXCHANGB, 
San Francisco, Calif., May 29, 1922. 
Hon. SaAMvet M. SHORTRIDGE, 
Senate Office Buiiding, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: We appreciate your telegram of May 26. Indeed 
we know that our cause bas had your earnest attention and still con- 
tinues to hold it at the present time. 

We are asking Professor Tayler to furnish you with any data that 
he may lave to dispute (he gasene eharge that California almonds 
are not equal in quality and fitness to foreign almonds. is one 
of those sweeping generalities which are not supported by the facts. 

Professor Jaffa has analyzed the various varieties of both California 
and foreign almonds, and his investigations prove conclusively that 
there is ne truth in the charge made by the confectioners that the 
California almonds are not equal to the Mediterranean almonds for 
confectioners’ use 

We feel that the Senate will not be willing to disturb the recom- 
mendations of the Finance Committee, as the question is a teehnical 
one, and the Senate will agree that the Finance Committee’s recom- 
mendations, based as they are on the facts of the case, should be 
followed. IF know that you will do everything possible to support 
our schedule if it fs attacked on the floor of the Senate. 

With kindest personal regards, 

Very truly yours, re Gx 
CALIFORNIA ALMOND GROWERS’ EXCHANGE, 
San Francisco, Calif., January 31, 1922. 
Hon. SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGR, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. OC. 


Dear Str: We attach hereto for your information copy of a letter 
sent by William M. Regan, president of Regan Bros., wholesale bakers, 
of Minneapolis, Minn., to the New York Dried Fruit Association. 

The letter needs ne comment other than that it is one of many simi- 
lar refusals by reputable American bakers and confectioners to lend 
themselves te a cut-and-dried, printedcirevlar propaganda campaign 
to defeat the honest pleas of our farmers for that modicum of protec- 
tion which our almond growers, for instance, are asking in a 5 and 15 
cent schedule of import duties on the peasant-raised almonds of sonth- 
ern Europe. 

Very truly yours, T. B. Waters, 
Assistant to Manager. 


TUCKER, Manager. 
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REGAN Bros. Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn., January 10, 1922. 
Deiep FrRcit ASSOCIATION, 


New York Tariff Committee, 
No. 6 Harrison Street, New York, N. Y. 

GENTLEMEN: We have received, through Messrs. Birdsong Bros., a 
copy of your circular letter of January 3, 1922, and printed protest 
against the proposed increased import duties on shelled almonds, shelled 
walmaty, and shelled filberts in tariff bill (H. R. 7456), paragraphs 754, 
755, 758. 

The writer does not agree with your arguments at all. Personally, I 
am heartily in favor of higher rates of duty on the articles mentioned. 
I believe absolutely in the principle of protection of American indus- 
tries. and believe that ultimately all the le of the United States 
will be very much benefited by a high protective tariff. 

If Congress imposes a duty on the articles named above, it will have 
a tendency to justify the ple in the States that can w American 
almonds, walnuts, and filberts to invest in lands and build up the 
ae and enable us to produce in our own country goods that we 
use here. 

Almonds, walnuts, filberts, etc., are just the kind of articles that 
should carry a high tariff. They are luxuries, and the people who care 
to buy them can afford to pay the price. 

I also believe pay in a high tariff on eggs imported into this coun- 
try. If there should be a fair profit, even if just a little bit higher 
than just a living profit, for the American farmer on his eggs, it will 
have a natural tendency to induce more people to go into the poultry 
business, and in time we will produce enough cre and poultry in this 
country to supply our own wants; and we will keep our money here, 
instead of sending.it to China and other foreign countries. 

Last year, when the markets in the Eastern and Central States were 
flooded with lemons imported from southern Europe, millions of dozens 
of lemons rotted on the ground and on the trees in California because 
our own growers could not afford to pick, pack, and pay high freight 
rates on them. If we had had a high enough tariff on lemons, the 
foreign growers who wanted the American market would have had to 
pay the United States Government a reasonable amount of money for 
the privilege of doing business here, or our local markets would have 
‘een supplied with our home-grown fruit, 


Yours truly, 
(Signed) 


Fire ASSOCIATION OF PHILADELPHIA, 
San Francisco, Calif., August 2, 1921. 
Hon. SAMUEL M. SHoRTRIDGER, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. OC. 


Dear Sir: We desire to express to you our thanks and appreciation 
for the manner in which you have assisted the almond growers of our 
State in the tariff on almonds. This, as you no doubt know, is one of 
the very best industries in our State, and a high tariff is of vital 
\‘mportance to the continuance of this class of agriculture. 

rusting the tariff will be increased so that our growers will have 
no further apprehension along these lines, with best wishes to you, 
veg to remain, 
Yours very truly, 


Wm. M. Recan, 


F. M. Avery, Manager. 
; Los ANGELES, CALIF., August 8, 1921. 
Senator S. M. SHortTripas, 

Washington, D. C.: 


_ Tariff of 5 cents pound on unshelled almonds and 15 cents on shelled 

is essential to save California growers, Our members of Merced 

County planting about 2,200 acres to almonds, which represents their 

life savings. We appeal for your influence to pass above tariff. 
FicmMonp GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Ff. M. Erwin, Secretary. 


STockTon, Cauir., August 5, 1921. 
Senator SAMUEL SHORTRIDG 


x, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


San Joaquin County Almond Growers’ Association, consisting of 615 
growers, are striving for 5 and 15 cents tariff to protect and keep alive 
their industry and seek your cooperation, 

Cc. L. NeuMILLER, 


Davis, CALIF., August 5, 1921. 
Hon. SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


Almond growers looking to you to keep them from financial ruin. 
One-tenth of 1919 crop and almost half of 1920 crop still unsold. 
Searcely received enough pay for gathering. Banks no longer willing 
to loan on almonds or almond land. Only relief 5 and 15 cent tariff. 

DaviS ALMOND GROWERS ASSOCIATION, 
L. C. SCHMEISER, Secretary, 


i VALLEJO, CALIF., August 5, 1921. 
Senator SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 


Washington, D. C.: 


The passing of the Fordney bill in its present state would be fatal 
to one of the largest industries of California. Unless the tariff on 
almonds is raised to a ratio of 5 to 15, ruin is threatened for Cali- 
fornia almond growers, who have an investment in the State aggre- 
gating $50,000,000. Urge your utmost efforts in behalf of the wel- 
fare of California. 

Ropert W. WALKER. 
Vallejo Evening Times, 


ROssviILiLe, CALMIF., August 8, 1921, 
Senator 8. M. SHORTRIDGE, 


Washington, D. C.: 
The following almond growers of Placer County ask that you do 

all in your power to secure a 5 and 15 cent tariff on almonds. 
ArTHur Boots. MArT. SCHELLHOTS. 
Eart Murray. E. Farnam, 
Harvey Gout. JOHN HERRING. 
RIoLo Bros, FRANK CRuWDER, 
Smita Bros. K. C. BEDELL, 
Carrigs ScHettaovs. J. W. Prurrr. 
Ep SCHELLHOUS. Jor THORBLL, 
JOHN SCHELLHOUS. 


ROSEVILLE, CALIF., August 4, 1921. 
same M. SHORTRIDGE, 


enate Office Building, Washington, D, O.: 

The Antelape Almond Growers’ Association appreciate your efforts 
in trying, to merease the tariff and wish to further ae upon you 
that 4 means ruination of the industry, while 5 15 an even com- 
petition with importations. 

G. P. DeKay, 


J. EF, GUADNEY, 

R. D. Govp, 

A. T. McBripe, 

A. VAN MAREN, 
Directors. 


_— 


SacRaAMenTo, CALir., August 2, 1921. 
Hon. S. M. SHORTRIDGE 
Capitol Building, Washington, D. 0.: 

We desire to advise you that it is of vital interest to the California 
almond industry that they have adequate tariff protection. We would 
ask your utmost support in behalf of a tariff of at least 5 cents on 
unshelled almonds and 15 cents on shelled almonds, The situation is 
critical and unless this industry is properly protected the growers will 
be unable to continue under present conditions. 

SACRAMENTO CLEARING HOUSE, 
Representing entire banking interest of Sacramento. 
Concorb, CaLir., July 31, 1921. 
Senator SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 
Washington, D. C.: 


These resolutions unanimously passed to-day: 

Whereas the almond industry of this country is in danger of being 
destroyed for want of an adequate tariff on foreign almonds, especially 
on shelled almonds, the ratio of which is 1 pound shelled to 8 un 
shelled: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we request the Senate of the United States to impose 
i et of 15 cents on shelled and 5 cents per pound on unshelled 
almonds. 

ConcorD ALMOND GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
A. C. GRHRINGER, President. 
Percy DovGLas, Secretary. 
SEBASTOPOL, CALIF., July 31, 1921. 
Hon. Samurnt M. SHORTRIDGE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

After thorough investigation we are convinced that a duty of 5 cents 
on almonds in the shell and 15 cents on shelled almonds is necessary 
to save our growers from serious loss. We therefore earnestly urge 
you to use your influence to amend tariff bill as passed by House. 

SEBASTOPOL APPLE GROWERS’ UNION. 
BANNING, Catar., July 31, 1921. 
Hon. Sam, SHORTRIDGE. 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. 0.: 


Ninety-four almond growers of Banning, representing very important 
orchard industry here, urge tariff not less than 5 cents on unshelled and 
15 cents on shelled, this rate being lowest possible consistent with 
conditions of almond industry, due to foreign competition. Passage 
of 4 cents and 12 cents tariff would be equivalent to surgeon cutting 
out part only of cancer leaving portion of malignant growth to kill 
atient. Ratio must be 1 to 3 to offer protection most urgently needed 
y California growers, whose industry under present rates literally 
faces ruin. 

BANNING ALMOND GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., 
July 2, 1921. 
Hon. SAMUEL SHORTRIDGE, 
United States Senator from California, Washington, D. C. 


HONORABLE Sie: It is the plain duty of Congress to see to it that 
our industries, operated along good business lines, are protected against 
importations from foreign countries, and particularly is this applicable 
where products of the soil are involved, The prosperity, welfare, and 
happiness of our people are entitled to and must be shown such con- 
sideration. We Americans are too intelligent and too progressive to 
ever submit to the peasantry conditions existing in many European 
countries, where the standard of living, through the imposition of 
starvation wages, is the very lowest. 

California is the center of the almond industry, and the well-being 
of thousands of our people, and as well the interests of our State, 
are seriously menaced in consequence of the failure of Congress up to 
this time to provide an adequate protective tariff. The total invest- 
ment in the almond industry of California is substantially more than 
$50.000,000, and unless a duty is levied on importations to enable the 
growers of almonds to market their crops at a fair pera of profit 
over cost of production and harvesting, the ruin of this important 
industry is a certainty. 

The House of Representatives has voted a tariff of 4 cents per pound 
on almonds not shelled and 12 cents per pound on shelled almonds. 
It has been conservatively estimated by men who have made a close 
study of the situation in all its phases that the minimum protection 
required by American growers is 5 cents per pound on almonds in the 
shell and 15 cents per pound on shelled almonds. Unless this awe 
tion is afforded we are assured by almond growers of California that 
they will be forced to discontinue producing, as the European compe- 
tition under presert conditions can not be successfully overcome. This 
would result in throwing thousands of people out of employment, in 
depreciating lend values, and inevitably numerous bankruptcies. 

We feel confident you appreciate the importance, for the preserva- 
tion of the almond industry of California, of a protective tariff on this 
commodity which will really mean adequate protection, and through 
the medium of which this industry may be enabled to expand and 

rosper. -This wou'd very naturally result in utilization of land now 
Pring idle or of little value, and of increasing the population and pros- 
perity of our great State. May we not hope for your active and 
vigorous support for a tariff of 5 cents per pound on almonds in the 
shell and 15 cents per pound on shelled almonds? 
Yours very truly, 
CALIFORNIA VEGETABL® UNION, 
A. J. Uocan, Trafic Manager. 
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ARBUCKLE, CALIF., July 29, 1921. 
Hon, SAMUEL M. SRORTRIDG : 


E 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Have wired all members of Senate Finance Committee copy of reso- 
lutions passed to-day er almond tariff, thinking it would assist 
you in your fight in our behalf. 

ARBUCKLE COLLEGE CITY ALMOND GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
By D. 8. NELson, Secretary-Manager. 
ye LINDEN, July 27, 1921. 
Hon, SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 
Washington, D. 0. 


Dear Sir: I am going to ask J to help us all you can in regards 
tariff on almonds, as the almond growers surely need the help. Five 
cents on almonds in the shell and 15 cents per und on shelled 
almonds—any lower tariff would be ruinous to all nd growers in 
California and would be a calamity for California. 

We have not made us os almonds on the last two crops, but 
have lost money ; so will soon broke without we get some relief. 

There are 4,000 to 6,000 almond growers in California, ana some- 
thing should be done for them. 

Mr. T. C. Tucker, of the California Almond Growers’ Exchange, will 
give all the data and explain the situation thoroughly which almond 
growers are in. 

Hope you will help him in every way and do all you can for him, 

Now, hoping you will fight with all your might for a tariff of 5 cents 
on almonds in the shell and 15 cents per pound on shelled almonds— 
which the almond growers surely do need, I am, 

Yours truly, 
T. D. Bryan, 
Vice President San Joaquin County Almond Growers’ Association, Lin- 
den, Calif, 
San Josp, Cauir., July 26, 1921. 
Senator SAMUEL SHORTRIDGE, 
Senate Offices, Washington, D. C.: 

Almond tariff positively necessary to life of industry in California. 
Urge your strong support. 

ALIFORNIA PruNe & APRICOT GROWERS (INC.), 
H. C. DuNwaP. 


SANTA BARBARA, CALIF,, July 26, 1921. 
Hon. S. M. SHORTRIDGE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


We earnestly solicit your support toward increasin 
on unshelled and 15 cents on shelled almonds. It our belief that 
this tariff is absolutely necessary if the almond growers of our State 
are to continue in business. 

GOLeTa LiMA BBAN GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
E. W. Stow, President. 


duty to 5 cents 


Fresno, Cauir., July 25, 1921. 
Hon. 8S. M. SHORTRIDGR, 
Washington, D. C.: 


You are undoubtedly aware of the fight being waged by the Almond 
Growers’ Association of California to secure 5 cents per pound tariff 
on almonds shelled and 15 cents per pound on almonds unshelled, 
We beg from you to do your utmost to assist Tucker, manager almond 

rowers, win his fight. Know him personally, and by assisting them 
n their fight you are surely assisting one of the foremost industries of 
California. Thank you. 

CALIFORNIA Growers & SHIPPERS (INC.). 


San Digco, CALiv., July 25, 1921. 
Senator SAMuRL M. SHORTRIDGE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
Your State almond industry must be saved by tariff. At least 5 
cents on unshelled and 15 cents on shelled. Will you save it? 
MILK PRODUCERS’ ASSOCIATION OF SAN Dinco Country. 


SACRAMENTO, CALIP., July 25, 1921, 
Senator Sam SHORTRIDGE, . 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
Almond growers need tariff based on natural shelling ratio. Almond 
growers must be protected if their industry is to continue. 
NORTHERN CALIFORNIA MILK PRropUCERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


FRESNO, CALIF., July 24, °1921. 
Hon. Samus, M. SHORTRIDGE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


Understand tariff bill will be taken up by Senate Finance Com- 
mittee Tuesday. Please give careful consideration to California almond 
growers’ request, as they have approximately $50,000,000 invested 
and unless adequate protection is afforded this great industry will 
suffer serious loss, as they can not compete with cheap labor from 
southern Europe. Kindly use your best efforts to provide the protec- 
tion requested by them. 

CALIFORNIA PEACH AND Fie Growers. 


NEWCASTLE, CALIF., July 23, 1921. 
Hon, SAMUBL SHORTRIDGE, 

United States Senator, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR SHORTRIDGE: The almond industry in America, which 
is chiefly centered in California, is very severely threatened by the 
lack of a protective tariff. 

Foreign cheap labor has undermined this industry in California, and 
the growers are not able to compete. 

e would ask you to do everything in your power to get a tariff of 5 
cents per pound on almonds, not shelled, and 15 cents pee pound on 
shelled almonds. These figures will give the Californ growers a 
chance to develop this industry. 

Thanking you for anything that you can do to help the almond 


industry, 
Yours very truly, 


PLacer County Frurr Growsrs. 
By H. M. ELLs. 


THs RIVERSIDE ENT@ORPRISE 


Riverside, Calif., July 21, 1921. 
United States Senator Samus. M, SHorrRivcs. , 
Washingion, D. C. 
My Dear Senator SHortripes: We are all Aig, pleneed with your 
—- in meeting the return of the Indian o to Riverside and other 
evelo 8. ; 
la desire to express my personal appreciation of the manner in 
which you have fought for © tariff for California products. There 
is still a feeling on the of the California growers that 5 cents for 
unshelled and 15 cents.for shelled almonds is essential to protect th» 
California growers from cheap importations. I am sure that you have 
done, and always are doing, in. your power in this regard. 
Thanking you again for the prompt responses you have always made 
to any request or suggestion from our community, I am, 
Very truly yours, J. R. Gasper. 
Yusa Crry, Cavir., July, 1921. 
Senator Samuest M. SHorTRipen, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. CO. 


HonogaBLe Sin: We, the undersigned officers of the Sutter Peach 
Growers, and representing the cling-peach industry of California, do 
hereby nee y ask that you aid in every way the California Almond 
Growers’ Exchange-in their fight for an amendment to the tariff-rate 
recommendations of the Ways and Means Committee, as we believe that 
they are entitled to a 5-cent and 15-cent tariff rate. This judgment 
we base upon extensive research of past and present cost of production. 

Believing in the protection of our California industries and the help 
of our legislators, we submit this entreaty. 

Sutter Peach Growers ; Edward S. Moulton, president: J. L. 
Ames, secretary; J. W. Eager, director; J. G. Kussen- 
berger, director; S. W. Walton, director; Geo. T. Boyd, 
director; G. C. Galbraith, director; M. D. McLeod, 
manager. 


Los ANGELES CouNTY FARM Breeav, 
Los Angeles, Calif., July 15, 1921. 
Hon. SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: The Los Angeles County Farm Bureau, an organization 
of some 2,000 farmers in Los Angeles County, is desirous of calling 
your attention t: the urgent necessity for adequate tariff protection to 
the California almond industry. From the published reports concern- 
ing the permanent tariff bill, it is apparent that this important indus- 
try, which represents a long-time investment of some $50,000,000, iz 
not being provided with adequate tariff protection. 

Your attention is called to the fact that the main competition which 
the California almond industry suffers from is that occurring in south- 
ern Europe, where costs of production are much lower than those in 
California, largely due to the lower standard of living. 

No doubt you are familiar with the brief prepared by the California 
Almond Growers’ Exchange for presentation to the Tariff Commission. 
It is apparent to those familiar with the California almond industry 
that a tariff protection of approximately 15 cents per pound is abso- 
lutely necessary if the industry is not to suffer seriously. It is also 
apparent that the ratio of protection accorded the shelled product and 
the unshelled — should be at least three to one. Average market 
prices for shelled almonds over a long period of years are fully three 
times those quoted for unshelled almonds. This, together with the 
fact that on an average 100 unds of unshelled almonds will yield 
about 30 pounds of the shelled article will make it apparent that the 
ratio must be not less than three to one. 

You are therefore urged to do all, that you can to see that this im- 
portant industry receives the full measure of tariff protection which 
it must have if it is to endure. 

J. B. VAIce, 


Very sincerely yours, 
Chairman Legislative Committee, 
Los Angeles County Farm Bureau. 
MARYSVILLE, CALIF., July 14, 1921. 
Hon, SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGR, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

An extremely serious situation confronts all who have developed one 
of California's natural characteristics to produce almonds with prac- 
tically entire demand for meats. We are denied this market, due to 
lack of protection, in spite-of the fact we have at Sacramento the 
largest, most modern almond-shelling plant in world. Please help us 
secure 15-cent protection. 

Cc. L. Mossiey, 
President Buttes Almond Orchards (Inc.). 


BAKERSFIELD, Cattr., July 13, 1921. 
Senator SAMUEL M, SHORTRIDGE, 
Washington, D. C.: 
We favor and urge your support on tariff as proposed by California 
Almond Growers’ apenee, thereby protecting our almond industry. 
AKERSFIBLD CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATION. 
MopsstTo, Cauir., July 12, 1921. 
Senator SAMUBL M. SHORTRIDGE, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The California almond industry is threatened with destruction unless 
tariff on shelled almonds is oe at 15 cents pound. Fifty million 
dollars invested here in the ee Congress serio’ coneetene 
adjournment and we insist on remaining in session until agricnitura 
bills are passed. 

Sranistavs County Farm Brreav 
(Fifteen hundred farmers). 


ANTIOCH, CALIF., July 12, 1921. 


Hon. SamMuet M. SHorTRIDGE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: We earnestly urge your best endeavor to change almond 
tariff to 5 cents in the shell and 15 cents on shelled almonds, as 4 cents 
in shell and 8 cents shelled is ruinous to almond industry of California, 

Respectfully, 
ARTHOR W. BIGELO, 
Vice President Eastern Contra Costa County 
Almond Growers’ Association, Oakley, Calif. 
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Curco, CALIF. 
Samvupt M. Srorrripcn, 
Senate Office Building; Wasitington, D; O.: 

Proposed duty on almonds especially shelled insufficient to 
domestic industry, as: almonds ‘shell about three: or four to-one; 
tection on unshelied almonds is therefore twice that? of! shelled. 
duty on shelled almonds should be three times the duty on 
We wish 5 and 15. Situation: threatens industry: 

CHICco. ALMOND: GrowDRs' ABSOCTATION: 
(wo: hundted growers). 
B. F: Hupsprers, 


~~ Rosevinny; Catar., Jely 11,, 1921. 
SaMvEL M. SrorTripes, 


Senate Office Building; Washington, D. O.: 

We as officials of Antelope Almond Growers’ Association, represent- 
ing growers of. Sacramento, and Placer Counties, ask you use your 
utmost efforts to have the tariff on almonds increased: and. the ratio. of. 
shelled and unshelled\made 3 to 1; otherwise. part-of the crop will not 

e Darves ° 


= 


Directors. 


Srockron, CALIr., July 11: 
Senator S. M. SHORTRIDGE, 
Washington, D. C.: 

San Joaquin Gounty; farm bureau urges passage. of. tariff measure. 
Recemmende inereasing almond: tariff to. 5 cents:in shell and 15 cents 
ene. ° 

GiILegert KeEitie, Secretary. 
LAKEPORT, CALIF., July 11, 1921. 
Senator SAMUEL SHORTRIDGE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

We ask tarif 5 cenis: unshelled, 16, conts shelled, almonds. 

Lage, County. ALMOND GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


San Prancisco, Cariv., July.9, 1921. 
Hon. Samus, M. SHORTRIDG: 


2B 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D: 0.: 
California Development: Board: and’ California Industries: Association 
merged and representing: transpertation agriculturaj business: and manu+ 
facturing interests entire State insist: upon amendment: of; House: tariff 


bill to provide adequate tariff duties on,almonds; om 3)to: 1: ratio, between; | 


shelled ané unsheilea: This:is absolutely vital:to State.as whole and 
to 4,000. working: almond farmers; some of whose. crops: for 1919. and 
1920 have not been. sold, because American shelled almond: market con 
trolled by. southern European growers. ‘Three to) one: ratio vital: also 
to entire State, because it’ means diversion of $15,000,000.annually from 
Buropean growers and: foreign bankers: to: California: 

CALIFORNIA DEVELOPMENT Boarn, 

CALIFORNIA, INDUSTRIES; ASSOCIATION, 

N. H. Suoan, Maneyer: 


— 


Paso Rorzes, Cauir., July 9; 1921. 
Hon. SAMOUBL M, S#orTnipes, 


United States: Senate, Washington, D. O.: 

The directors of Paso Robles Almond Growers’ Association, represent: 
ing 20,000 acres almond orchards, appeal to you: for tariff 5° cents on 
unshelled: and 15 cents on shelled almonds. This ratio of 8 to 1 is 
fair and necessary to success of’ almond industry. 

C, BUTTERWORTH, 

FRED IVERSON, 

JouN H. VANWORMER, 
Dtrectors. 


ORLAND, CaLir., July 9; 1922. 
SAMUBL M. SHORTRIDGE, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


Inasmuch as this association still has a portion.of its.1919 and 1920 
crop of almends unsold and, further, that to date we have received for 
our 1920 crop.of. almonds: but.7 cents.for Drakes and 10 cents for IXL 
almonds, and these are the leading varieties produced, and we know 
thes these conditions.are caused.by too low a tariff on foreign almonds: 

e it 

Resolwed, That this association, petition. Congress for a tariff of not 
less than 6 cents on almonds in. the shell and 15 cents for shelled 
almonds. After a. thoro investigation we find that it costs. us from 
10 to 12 cents, per pound to produce almonds. We therefore petition 
yee to give us a tariff that will'enable us to get a living return for our 
abor. Unless we get adequate protection on California-grown almonds 
thousands of farmers: will ruined. 

ORLAND ALMOND Growers’ ASSOCIATION, 
Grores Wi Strerm; Secretary. 


BANNING, CaLiv., July 8 1921. 
Samuzst M. SHorTnipGp, 


Senate Office Building; Washington, D. O.: 


Understand; an 8-cent tariff has. been.set on shelled almonds. Alto- 
gether. too low. We:growers will be forced out of business unless tariff 
is raised. Favor tariff of 15 cents. advocated by California Almond 
Growers’ Exchange. 

GitMan Home Co. 
G GILMan, 
Secretary, 


Hscaton, Cauip., July, 8 1981. 
SAMUEL SHORTRIDGE, 
Washington, D. C.: 
California wants you to vote at least 5 cents«om almonds not shelled 
and'15 cents on shelled. 
P. D. FIT2PaTrRIcK, 
Almond Grower and Locomotive Bugineer on Santa Fe. 


rotect |! 


a " ws Ivy. 8,.1921. 
LIFORNIA ALMOND GROWERS EXCHANGE, 

San Francisca, Calif,: . 

Thanks.for telegram. Will put; forth every, effort; to. secure, adequate: 


| tariff on almonds. 
1 Samupu M: SrorTrRivce. 


iH 

! New York UNDERWRITERS’ AGENCY, 

| Los Angeles, July 7, 1921. 
| Hon. SaMvrn M. SHorrrinas, 
! Senate Office Building, Washington, D: C- 

Honorasin Sin Many (writer inclad¢d) in California are. interested, 
in the. growing; and marketing ‘of almonds, but. we, can not bring , this, 
business to a successful issue unless a, sufffciently, high tariff is pla 
on_almonds imported from foreign countries, 

Knowing that. you bave the interest: of California. at heart, we feel 
sure that:you will'‘use your: best‘endeayer to. have foreign almonds placed, 
_ behind’ a: tariff wall: se high that it’ will.insure your. State, of California 
| growers a fair price for their product: 


Very. sincerely. yours, A. C. ANDERSON. 


i WoovLann, Cauir., July 5, 192t. 
| Senator Samcru M: SHortriner, 

Washington, D. C:: 

| Almond 


owers of Yolo, Gonnty, where: nearly. one-sixth of all almonds 
|grown in United States are produced, urge California. delegation to 
‘exert every, pessiblereffort for increased tariff protection. Growers in- 
| siet 'Y. represen -milliens, of, dollars. invested, interests .would; 
‘be ruined under present tariff schedule. Advise us as to what, we 
| mignt do to assist in any and every way. The situation is indeed 
leritieal for the industry. 
i Erem SHAFFER, 


Seeretary. Yolo County. Board. of Trade. 


San. Francisco, CAuir., June 29, 1921. 


|}Hon. Samus. M. SHORTRIDGE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


Understand committee recommends 4 cents 
‘shelled. We are bitterly disappointed in recommendation. especially om 
jour showing that Kuropean almonds shell'four-to,one. We feeb we are 
entitied: te: ati least; three to ome; and, we knew that our: request. for: 5 
icemts per-pound op unshelled: and: 1f.cents, per. pound on, shelled is ¢x- 
| ceedingly reasonable: and: merited by all, facts. We know you wil, 


‘help us fight. 
i CaLapoBNis ALMOND, GROWERS’ EXCHANGF. 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I wish also to call the attention of the 
iSenate to. certain, letters and telegrams addressed to me by 
\distinguishea men in California, men of affairs, net directly, 
‘in all cases engaged in this industry: but mem whovare familiar 
‘with the conditions: and‘ the: facts; for:it’is upon: the: conditions 
and) the facts we are here to-day standing, I will consume the 
time of the Senate:-to read.a- telegram, addressed, to me: by the 
mayor of San Francisco, as follows: 


San FRANCISCO, CaLivy, Jtely 27; Ie, 


in shell and 8 cents 


(Senator Saumur, M. Srortrepen, 
‘ Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
A: leading: California, industry’ is- languishing and is threatened with 


‘extinction. ‘The almond industry, representing: am imvestmens of? 
$65,000,000, is being forced'to the -walli Rehabilitatiom of ‘the:industry 
jof prime importance mot; alone to; oua State, but to,our Nation. Im- 
jported produets: of pauper labor are absorbing our markets,, bankrupt- 


ing. our industry, and? ren :us: dependent. Forty, thousand people 


irely, in whole or in part, for livelihood on California almond culture. 
| Substantial import duties, tending to equalize relative costs of pro- 
jduction, can alone~ check this: destructive avalanche. I fully indorse 
minimum effective tariff, as.asked by our growers, andi urge strennous: 
employment of all reasonable means’tosecure tariff'of 5 cents per pound 
ow. ail’ almends: imported in: shel] and 15 cents:on: shelled, goods. 

JaMns ROLPH, Jr, 

Mayor of: Sen Francisco. 


I have here a telegram addressed to me setting forth in sub- 
istance the: facts as stated” by Mayor Rolph, which telegram I 
would beg Senators to note is,signed, by the, California. Almond’ 
Growers’ Exchange; the Galifornia, Lima Bean; Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, the California. Peach: and' Fig Growers, the: Californian 
Cattlemens’ Association, the California Fruit Growers’ Eix-: 
change, the Poultry Producers of; Central California, Sebastopol; 
Apple Growers’ Union; California Associated Raisin: Co., Asso-. 
ciated Dairymen.of California,.Cooperative Seed Growers’ Asso~ 
‘ciation, Central California Berry Growers’ Association, Cali- 
‘fornia Prune-and, Apricot.Growers, and many, many other legiti- 
‘mate farm associations and producers in @alifornia: I. asix that; 
this be inserted in the Recorp. ; 

There being: no, objection; the matter was ordered ‘to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


¢ 
{ 


San Prancisco, Canny, Jaby 7) 1921) 


Hon, SAMUERL.M. SHORTRIDGE,, 
Washington, D, C.: ’ 
At: a. meeting of the principal producing interests of California, repre, 
senting 60,000 growers, held in the office of the California, State; market, 
: direetor to-day. a: resolution wae unanimously passed that the: 
| tariff legislation contained in House tariff bill would not 
justifiable protection vitally needed. We view with:the:greatest, concern 
the» riff! sehedules announced when we had been positively 
assured of schedules that: would: protect our basic agricultural in- 
dustries which the reported rates fai] to do. You are earnestly re- 
quested to secure the enactment of a tariff at least equal to the vari- 
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ous schedules asked for in the briefs and hearings before the Ways and 
Means Committee based on the details. Data already on file. 
California Almond Growers’ Exchange; California Lima 
Bean Growers’ Association; California Peach and 
Growers; California Cattlemen's Association ; Califor- 
nia Fruit Growers’ Exchange; pan? | Producers of 
Central. California ; Sebastopol Apple Growers’ Union; 
California Associated Raisin Co.; Associated Dairymen 
of California ; Cooperative Seed Growers’ Association ; 
Central California Berry Growers’ Association: Cali- 
fornia Prune and Apricot Growers; California Fruit 
Distributors; California Growers’ Association; Pacific 
Rice Growers’ Association: Poultry Producers of 
Southern California: Fruit Growers of California ; 
Mutual Orange Distributors; Associated Olive Growers 
ef California; California Fruit Exchange; California 
Pear Growers’ Association ; Nurserymen’s Bud Selection 
Association; California Walnut Growers’ Association; 
Poultry Producers of San Diego, Calif.; Bean ‘(+row- 
ers’ Association of California ; Wool Growers’ Associa- 
tion; Alfalfa Growers of California (Ine.); Sweet 
Potato Growers’ Association. 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE. My immediate purpose is to show to the 
Senate that all these organizations realize the situation in 
respect to the almond industry. I here submit to the Senate a 
telegram from the Long Beach Chamber of Commerce, a city in 
Los Angeles County, Calif., and ask that it be spread upon the 
Recorp without taking the time of the Senate to read it. 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Lone Beacw, CALig., July 7, 1921. 
Senator SaMUEL SHORTKIDGE, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We believe tariff legislation, should fully protect aij American in- 
dustries. California is develeping large almond industry. Without 
tariff protection, our growers and investors will be ruined. Fifteen 
cents per pound shelled 5 unshelled none too much. We ureg your 
active support. Matter urgent. 

LONG BeacH CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
l.. W. BALLARD, Necretary. 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I also offer a telegram from the presi- 
dent of the Merchants National Bank, of San Francisco, in 
which he, Mr. Summers, states the conditions prevailing in 
California. 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


San Francisco, Cauir., July 7, 1921. 
Hon, SAMUEL M. SHORTEIDGE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

This bank, which has financed the almond growers in the past year 
to a large extent views with grave alarm the proposed tariff on 
almonds. Growers have quantities, and we hold as security 1919 and 
1920 almonds not sold. rowers could net sell sucessfully entire 1919 
erop under most prosperous marketing conditions. California growers 
have been unable to have any part of the shelled-almond demand of 
this country, which represents 80 per cent of the almonds consumed. 
Unless tariff-on shelled almonds is at least three times as great as on 
almonds in the shell, can not see possibility of American growers 
undertaking development of shelled-almond market. Respectfully re- 
quest in the interests of almond growers a tariff of not less than 5 
cents per pound on almonds in the shell and 15 cents per pound on 
shelled almonds, 

W. T. SuMMERs, 
President Merchants National Bank, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I hold in my hand a telegram from 
Mr. William H. Crocker, president of the Crocker National 
Bank, of San Francisco, which sets forth the facts and condi- 
tions. I also have here a telegram addressed to me by Mr. 
Fred J. Hart, the managing editor of the Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion Monthly, a publication which is concerned immediately 
with practically one-half of the counties of my State, not the 
southern counties, but practically all the northern counties, in 
which the almond industry is situated. 

I have here also a very considerable number of what I choose 
to call thoughtful, earnest letters and telegrams setting forth 
facts and conditions, and taking note of the revolving clock I 
ask that they may appear in the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the communications were ordered 
to be printed in the Recoxrp, as follows: 


San FRANCISCO, CALIn., July 7, 1921, 
SAMUEL M, SHORTRIDGE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Am convinced committee has erred in recommending 4-cent tariff on 
unshelled almonds and § cents on shelled. Ratio should be three to 
one, which is natural shelling ratio of almonds. If allowed to stand, 
proposed schedules will work serious harm to California financial in- 
terests, not to mention virtual destruction of industry. Three hundred 
thousand dollar shelling pone in Sacramento now closed. Won’t you 
stretch point and revise almond schedules on three to one basis at this 
late hour? One hundred thousand acres of California soil, on which 
are planted 7,000,000 trees, are at stake. California growers simply 
can not touch American market, for shell almonds wa bene 80 per 
cent of demand now in hands of European gern with 8-cent schedule. 

TLLIAM H, Crocker, 
President Crocker National Bank, San Frencisco. 


: San Francisco, Catrr., July 8, 21. 
SaMvus. M. SHORTRIDGE, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Have investigated necessity almond growers secure tariff on basis 5 
cents not shelled and 15 cents shelled. Shelled almonds must be at 
least three times as great as almonds in the shell. Failure to secure 
above tariff spells ruin to almond industry. Orchards, unlike field crops, 
cap not quit business without tremendous loss, Important, therefore, 
tariff give proper protection now. 

Frep J. Hart, 


Managing Fditor of Farm Bureau Federation Monthly of Humboldt, 
Glenn, Tehama, Placer, Solano, Merced, Madera, Tulare, Ala- 
meda, Santa Cruz, San Benito, Monterey, Ventura, Sutter, Orange 
Counties. 

= DourHaMm, CALir., July 9, 1921. 

Hon. SAMUEL M, Saorrriver, 

Senate Office Building, Washington, D. OC. 

DeAR SENATOR: At a meeting of the directors of the Durham Almond 
Growers’ Association, representing an investment of $2,000,000 in this 
immediate vicinity, a resolution was passed demanding a tariff on 
almonds in the shell of 5 cents per pound, and not less than three 
times this amount on shelled almonds. 

be Save never been able to compete with Europe on the shelled 
product. 

The tariff recommendations of the tariff committee now before the 
House means ruin to our industry. 

Respectfully yours, 
G. W. Jonss, 
Secretary Durham Almond Growers’ Association. 


ARBUCKLE, CaLiv., July 9, 1921. 

Hon. SAMUS M. SHORTRIDGE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
Dean Sin: We are herewith inclosing a cop; 
which this association has just adopted, an 
may assist you in your fight for us 
on 
e 


of a set of resolutions 
sincerely hope that it 
gain proper protection for our 


ry respectfully yours, 

ARBUCKLE-COLLEGE CiTY ALMOND GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION, 

By D. 8. Neuson, 
Secretary-Manager. 

_ Whereas the inercase in production of almonds in the State of Cali- 
fornia has been about 500 per cent during the past —- years ; and 

Whereas the State is now able to supply all the almonds cousumed 
in the United States; and 

Whereas about 80 per cent of the almonds consumed in the United 
States are shelled almonds; and 

Whereas it requires 3 pounds of unshelled almonds to make 1 pound 
of _meais; and 

hereas the investment in this district now represents over $3,000,000 

and comprises over 10,000 acres of orchards; and 

Whereas this industry is threatened with complete destruction unless 
an adequate tariff is placed on imported almonds, both shelled and 
unshelled ; and 

Whereas California has never been able to share in any of the 
shelled-almond business on account of inadequate tariff on imported 
almond meats: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That this association, the a City Almond 
Growers’ Association, go on record as demanding that the Congress give 
us necessary protection by proper tariff, and, further, that said tariff 
be placed at the ratio of three times as much on shelled almonds as on 
unshelled, and, further, that we respectfully ask the Congress to make 
this tariff 5 cents per pound on almonds in the shell and 15 cents per 

pound on shelled almonds. 

Respectfully submitted. 

ARBUCKLE-COLLECE CIty ALMOND GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
By D. 8. NELSon. 
Seoretary-Manager. 


BANNING, CALI¥., July 10, 1921. 


Senutor Sam. SHORTRIDGE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


Whereas almond growers of California can not compete successfully 
against enormous production in Europe without an adequate tariff; and 

Whereas if adequate tariff readjustment is not granted by Congress so 
that American growers can have a fair chance to compete with 
Europeans much of the hundred thousand acres of almond orchards 
in the State will be rendered worthless and an investment of over 
$50,000,000 ruined; and 

Whereas the Ways and Means Committee has recommended to Con- 
gress the establishment of tariff rates at 4 cents per pound on un- 
shelled and only 8 cents per pound on shelled almonds in spite of the 
fact that searching investigation has proved a fair tariff would be 5 
cents per und unshelled and 15 cents pay pound shelled almonds as 
recommended by the California Almond Growers’ Exchange: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Banning Almond Growers’ Association, represent- 
ing 94 growers, or 98 per cent of local almond growers, with a total 
of about 900 acres, making up one of the chief industries of Banning, 
respectfully urge the passage of an adequate tariff bill fixing the rate 
on unshelled almonds at not less than 5 cents and on shelled almonds 
not less than 15 cents per pound: And be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to the Senators 
and to the Congressman representing this district with the urgent re- 
quest that they leave nothing undone to bring about the desired result, 
namely the saving of one of the principal industries of Banning and 
one of the important investments of California ranchers. 

BANNING ALMOND GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
Surrmue, Cauir., July 9, 1921. 
SaMvEL M. SHORTRIDGB, . 
Senator, Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Whereas the almond growers of California have almond orchards 
planted on valuable land and are compelled to wait six or seven years 
foy such almond orchards to come inte commercial bearing; and 

Whereas the acreage planted to almonds in California when in full 
pearing is sufficient to supply the markets of the United States; and 












Whereas a greater 
and the relative quantity of shelled to unshelled is ene te three ; and 
Whereas the Ways and Meats Committee of Cen 
mended a tariff of 4 a pound on unshell 

pound on shelled almonds; 
Whereas shelled almonds are imported in great 


Therefore be it 




















pray, entreat, and demand of Co 


unshelled and 15 cents per pound on shelled nuts. 


W. K. Norris, 
R. F. Havens, 
M. G. Dexwirt, 
F. E. Forpereass, 


E. 8. Norron, 
Directore of South Butte Almond Growers’ Association. 


ARBUCKLB, CALIF., July 11, 1921. 
Senator Samupt M. SHORTRIDGE, 
Washington, D. OC. 


earhest and speedy help at this time. 

We must have tariff enough on our almonds or make a sacrifice again 
that means a ruinous loss, from which we can not recover. 

Work for a tariff of 5 cents on unshelled almonds and at least 15 
cents per pound on shelled almonds. 


I feel that you will realize this danger at this time and give us 
your earnest help. 


Respectfully, 


























H. L. NICKgLs, 


Orwannd, Cauir., July 12, 1921. 
Hon. Samunn M. SHORTRIDGR, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Siz: Your telegram regarding the duty on almonds re- 
ceived and wish at this time to thank you for your message and en- 
deavor to try and get us the protection that we need for the good of 
the almond industry of this State. As a matter of fact, I wish to 
state briefly the condition of the almond industry as it appears to this 
association. We still have a portion of our 1919 crop of almonds un- 
sold. And we still have about 80 per cent of our 1920 crop unsold and 
have to date received but 7 cents for our drakes and 10 cents for the 
IXL almonds. 

We believe that the above conditions are the outcome of too low a 
duty on foreign almonds. The reason that I mention drakes and IXL 
almonds is that they are the leading variety planted, at least in this 
locality. The last two years have been especially hard on the almond 
grower of this State. Further, that if it was not for the war making 
it amost impossible te find bottoms to ship foreign almonds we would 
have been in the same fix all through the war. 

The reason that I am writing you a rsonal letter is that I fear 
some of the eastern Senators do not understand the almond situation 
as you do, and it might be well to expiain to the Ways and Means 
Committee that we can not in this State stick a tree in the ground 
and have nature come along and irrigate the same for us. But we 
must irrigate the orchard two and three times each season, and then 
we have to cultivate after each irrigation. Then, too, we have to 
spray one to two times for the red spider each summer. Then there 
is » frost and other pests that we bave to fight, and the almond 
grower has his troubles also. 

The money that is sent ont of the country each year amounts to an 
enormous sum, and this money should remain here to build wp home 
industries. We do not feel that a tariff of 5 cents on almonds in the 
shell and 15 cents for shelled almonds is unreasonable, as the American 
grower can not begin to live on the same level that those people live 
in along the shores of the Mediterranean Sea and should receive a pro- 
tection that they cau get a fair returm for their investment and iahor. 

As you know there are thousands of acres of almonds in this State, 
a good deal of which has not come into bearing and it has cost us 
considerable to bring the same to this stage. We further believe that 
whether an acre is bought outright or the land is bought level and 
planted to almonds it will cost that much per acre before it is 
brought to the stage of full. bearing. 

We do not wish to be unreasonable but after full discussion of the 
question we think that our request is but reasonable and will just give 
us a fair living out of the almonds, and — one should at least feel 
that they can expect to make a living out of an investment providing 
there is no bad juck like frost or some other thing that could happen 
to an orchard any one year. If we get fair price we tide over a bad year. 

Further, if the rancher got a fair price for his almonds he could 
afford to put all of his time in on an erechard and keep the same in 
goed state of cultivation, but as it is now some of the ers are 

scour and have not plowed the same as they should and there 
are wW in many orehards, and they say they can not afford to 
spend the money keeping it clean as the revenue will not permit 
spending too much time or money in the orchard, 

These thousands and thousands of dollars that are sent abroad every 
year should remain right at home and build homes for Americans and 
alse help this go as a whole. It should help build the little 
red schoolhouses in this State and make this country a better place te 
live in. 

It costs us from 10 to 12 cents per pound to grow almonds, and I 
assure you that there has not been much money in the almond game 
for the grower. Therefore we appreciate what you have done for us 
and hope that you ean make the ee and Means Committee see it 
in the light that we do; that is, that it is better te give the American 

rower a chance te make a f living out of this industry. If we 
oO not gst a fair protection this industry will be forced to the wal). 
Thanking you for any favor that you do us, we are, 

Yours very truly, 



































































































































































































































































































ORLAND ALMOND GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Geo. W. Sturm, Secretary. 























ORLAND, Catir., July 9, 1921, 





Samoun, M. SHORTHIDGE, 
Washington, D. OC. . 
Dear Siz: Would you please do 7 utmost and fight for a tariff 
ef 5 cents on unshelled almonds and 15 cents on shell roduct? 
It is absolutely necessary to have this tariff or else the American 
farmers and growers will have to stoop and kneel to the foreigners 






































bas recom- 
and 8 centa a 


antities becanse 
of the relatively low tariff on the shelled nuts thus injuring our 
present trade and destroying a business that has cost so much in time 
and money te over 4,000 American citizens and their dependents; 


Resolwed, That the South Butte Almond Growers’ Association beg, 


mgress for ite continued existence a 
tariff in keeping with its need—that of at least 5 cents per pound on 


DEAR SiR AND FRIPND: The almond industry of California needs your 
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art of these nuts is consumed in the shelled state 


















































































forever. The can produce these nuts and send them across 
the ocean for less we can even grow 
as much, 


Last we had to accept 10 and 7 
and it should h 
As in the minds and hearts of our Con- 


ave been three times 
ne will t desperate fighting on your part, 
gress we =a 
Hoping you will meet with success, I 2, 
Your friend, 


them. 
eents a pound for our nuts 


Cuaries A. TEMPLETON. 


he oes San Francisco, July 9, 1921. 
Hen. SAMUEL ORTRIDGE 
Washington, D. O. 


My Dear Ssnatror: May I not at this time take the liberty of spe- 
eially directing your attention, as our Semator, to the paramount ques- 
tion, the tariff, in which the farmers and almond growers of Cali- 
fornia are so’ vitally interested at the present time, and upon 
this question to call r special attention to the amount of tariff 
that should be plac upon the importation of almonds grown in 
European countries sufficient in amount to protect adequately this 
great ene built up here in California by the farmers and almond 

owers in California? The facts upon which we almond growers 

se our contention for an increase of tariff duties on almonds grown 
in foreign countries are these: 

It uires seven years after the almond orchard has been plant 
before it comes into bearing in sufficient quantities in production 0 
nuts to commence to pay we on the capital invested. Durin 
all of these seven years the cost plowing, disking, harrowing, culti- 
vating, pruning, spraying, and taxes on the land so planted requires 
an enormous expenditure of money before any returns are received 
from the almond orehard. This expenditure continues eve year 
thereafter, and the almond crop in California is very uneertain, and 
many years almost a total failure of a crop. The now present exces- 
sive freight rates to be paid in shipping the almonds to market more 
tham double what it used to be. e pay here in California $3.50 per 
day to men working in the orchards, including their board, eight hours 
er day, which is equivalent to $5 per day, and 23 cents per pound 
or hulling the almonds. Then they are placed on trays and dried, 
and when ready for market the shrinkage brings the actual cost of 
-hulling the almonds to 4 and 5 cents per pound. Two and one-half 
cents tg pound for commission to sell the almonds. In addition to 
this, t cost of sulpburing and bleaching the almonds, warehouse 
charges, hauling to market, sacks to hold the nuts, the heavy freight 
charges, brings the actual cost of production of each pound of almonds 
produced here in California, by the time it reaches the market, at from 
14 to 16 cents = ound. I find this to be true from actual ex- 
perience as an almond grower in the Sacramento Valley. This comes 
very close to the estimated cost made by our Government, which is 
16 cents per pound, and these statistics so made are very near correct, 
We are compelled to pay “eS wages and to give the laboring classes 
good accommodations, and by so doing they are thereby enabled to 
live as human beings should live in this great American Republic, 
When the almonds are thus harvested they are then delivered to the 
California Almond Growers’ Exchange, a corporation, as selling agent. 

Bearing these facts in mind, if you will please be so kind as to do 
so, we will endeavor to point out to you as our Senator and repre- 
sentative from the State of California why there should be a revision 
of the present tariff on almonds. 

And upon that question we present the fellowing facts to you for 
your kind consideration on behalf of the American almond grower : 

The European countries last year shipped right into the heart of the 

American markets for almonds 45,000,000 unds of almonds, grown 
and produced with cheap laber and with the benefit of eheap water 
transportation. These almonds came in direct competition with the 
almonds produced and grown in the State of California, with high cost 
of labor and freight rates nearly three times as great, with the result 
that the almond growers here in California and elsewhere in the United 
States could not compete with prices for which these millions of pounds 
of foreign almonds were sold here tn American markets. The American 
markets offer a lucrative field for the foreign-grown almonds, produced 
upon cheap land with cheap labor and cheap water transportation. The 
result of this large shipment of foreign-grown almonds here into the 
American markets at such cheap prices, with cheap production and cheap 
freight rates, completely shuts out the American almond growers, oper- 
ating under high cost of labor, high freight rates, high rates of interest 
on the capital invested, high rates of taxes paid to our State and Gov- 
ernment to suppert and maintain this great American Republic, resulted 
in the fact that a part of the 1919 crop ef almonds and a large part of 
the 1920 crop of almonds remain unsold by reason of this gigantic com- 
petition. The merchants and consumers buy these almonds from foreign 
countries for less money than we California almond growers can lay 
them down in the American markets. The answer to this question is 
not hard to find. We pay high wages, high taxes, and high freight rates 
and high operating expenses, and, net least of all, high rates of interest 
for meney to operate the almond industry in California. 
The farmers have labored hard to develop this great industry here in 
the great State of California. The State and counties have levied a 
large and heavy assessment om the real preperty used for growing 
almonds, Last year the taxes on my farm the Sacramento Valley— 
that is, upon the land in almonds alone—was increased an additional 
106 


The price of almonds has iugetriawns nearly 50 per cent; I mean the 
selling price of almonds, We find that the future market for about 8@ 
per cent of the almonds to be sold will be shelled almonds as against 
about 20 per cent of almonds to be sold in the shell, It takes 3 pounds 
of almonds in the shell to produce 1 pound of shelled almonds, a ratio 
of 8 to 1. The almond growers of California have erected at Sacramento 
a shelling plant, at a cost of about $300,000, for the purpoge of pro- 
ducing shelled almonds to meet the market demands, e ask you te 
bear these facts in mind, and we hope that you will be able to reach the 
conclusion that the present tariff om almonds, either shelled or un- 
shelled, is wholly inadequate te protect the American almond growers 
against this chat foreign competition. That the almond growers, to 
have simply a fair and just protection under the tariff, should have a 
tariff of 5 cents on each pound of almonds in the shell and 15 cents a 


pound on the shelled almonds, .'lease remember, it takes 3 te 1. If 
such a tariff is given to the American almond grower, then the compe- 
tition weuld be fair and equitable ; it would in no instance of the almond 


industry be itive. 

If the present tariff as now proposed should be fixed on the almond 
industry, then the California almond growers must of necessity dig 
up their almond erchards and try something else on the land. They can 
not pay such enormous taxes on the almond lands to the Government, 
county, and State; high wages, high freight rates; and excessive oper- 
sting expenses necessitated in growing and producing almonds, 
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It is, I take it, a case where sufficient tariff protection must be 
given to the almond growers here in America, and ff not given them, 
then this great industry, built up and developed here in America by 
the farmera, will be absolutely destroyed, It meang the destruction 
of an industry in which millions of dollars are invested, and which 
investment furnishes employment to thousands of people, You know 
work for the American people meang piness; lack of employment 
and idleness means but one thing—discontentment, 

If this great industry is destroyed. then this State, county, and the 
United States Government must lose thousands of dollars in taxes, as 
phe ennend lands are taxed far and beyond the land used for grain 
cultivation. 

i feel and know that you now stand for the protection of American 
interests in America, and I have noted with great pleasure that you 
have adhered to that strictly during your short time in the Senate 
and feel that you stand for America and for protection to American 
interests as a true, loyal American. 

We almond growers appeal to you now for your kirid assistance as 
our representative in the United States Senate (our Senator) in con- 
junction with your colleague, Hon. Himam W. JOHNSON, to all that you 
can conscientiously and ustly do for us in seeuring sufficient protec- 
tion for this great industry here in the State of California, and thereby 
Save the almond-growing industry from absolute destruction to the 

eat loss and detriment of the farmers in the State of California. 

our best efforts along this line are needed now in order to make the 
slogan “ back to the land ’”’.a reality and not a farce. 

I trust that I have not intruded toe much on your valuable time 
in this matter, and if I have I beg your kind indulgence, as the matter 
is a serious question to me and ail other almond growers in California. 

Yours most sincerely, 
W. C. Cavirr. 


SACRAMENTO VALLEY DEYELOPMENT ASSOCIATION, 
Sacramento, Calif., July 12, D2t. 
Hon. Samce, M. SHorTRIDGR, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


° 

Dear Siz: Herewilth I hand you copy of a resolution by this asso- 
ciation which is self-explanatory. We are very much interested in 
this almond matter, this valley being a large producer of almonds, 
with extensive areas planted and yet to come into bearing. We have 
a very vital concern in the matter and will greatly appreciate an 
efforts you may make to secure adequate tariff protection for the Cali- 
fornia almond growers, 

Yours very truly, W. A, Bearp, 
Vice President and General Manager. 


Whereas the almond lgdustry of the State of California is seriously 
threatened by cheap almonds imported from Europe; and 

Whereas this State has a great acreage devoted to almonds, much of 
which is recent planting and not yet come into full bearing, and 
there is certain to be a rapid increase in production of this crop in 
this State within the next few years; and 

Whereas, on account of the high cost of labor and other commodi- 
ties entering into the production and preparation for market of the 
almond erop, and because of the high standard of living prevailing in 
California and other States of this Union, California almonds can not 
compete in the markets with almonds imported from Spain and other 
Huropean countries unless there be applied to such imported almonds 
rates of tarifi sufficiently large to represent the difference in produc- 
tion costs; aud 

Whereas the State of California has extensive areas suited to the 
production of the almond and is capable of furnishing all the almonds 
required or to, be required in the United States: Now, therefore, be it 

esolved oy the Sacramento Valley Development Association, That 
we respectfully request and urge that the Congress of the United 
States afford protection to this impertant California industry by piac- 
ing a duty on imported almonds of not less than 15 cents per pound 
for shelied and 5 cents per pound for unshelled; and be it further 

Resolwed, That copies of this resolution be forwarded to California 
Senators and Representatives in Congress. 

Curco, CaLir., July 12, 1981, 
The Hon, SAMUEL SHORTRIDGR, 
Senator, Washington, D. C.: 

From 20 years’ experlence handling almonds for growers this localit 
can truthfully say the life of this industry depends on protection, 
ratio of three to one of shelled almonds as against unshelled is fair, 
and a minimum tariff of 5 cents per pound should be given the un- 
shelled, I personally know of sales of shelled almonds in San Fran- 
cisco last season that were made by foreign markets that were 25 

r cent below cost of production even if based on present cost of 

bor. It has taken many years of care to bring these orchards to 
production, and.the investment now depends << prompt and fair 
action. Trust that we will have your help in holding this industry 
in America. 

8S. A, ReyYNotps, 
Mayor, City of Chico. 


Curco, CaLir., July 12, 1921, 
Senator SamunL. M, SHORTRIDGE, 
Washington City, D. CO. 


Deak Sire: As one of your constituents I want to appeal to Congress 
through you on behalf of the thousands of almond growers of Cali- 
fornia, who, like myself, are threatened with financial ruin if the tariff 
as reported by the Ways and Means Committee to Congress goes 
through, 1 have 60 acres of almonds just coming into bearing this 

r, I bave spent five years of labor and ail my money developing 
ths orchard, and now to be knocked in the head and told by Congress 
that my line of farming is not worth. the consideration of Congress to 
the extent of giving us a tariff of 5 cents on unshelled and 15 on shelled 
(almonds, which would only give us an even break with our foreign 

titers, is not encouraging to the farmer. The Government from 
the President down has been long on promises of relief to the farmers, 
-and now at the first showdown we, the almond growers, get a direct 
{knockout blow, which will give us the relief of the dead. I trust you 
(will do your utmost to see that this crime against the almond growers 
‘ig not committed. 

Yours truly, B. E. Frx, 
Route 1, Box 22a, Chico, Ualif, 
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CaLiForNn1A ALMOND GRowERS’ EXCHANGB, 
San Francisco, Oalif., July 8, 1981. 

In the a of Sacramento stands an establishment unlike anything 
in the world, The citizens of Sacramento may well be proud of it. 
We know you will if you see it. 

It is California Almond Growers’ Exchange shelling and mann- 
facturing plant at the corner of Eighteenth and C Streets. We want 
you to visit it, and therefore extend to you this invitativn to call at 
the plant any day this week between 9 and 5 o'clock or om Sunday 
afternoon, 5 

This plant was built by 4,000 California almond growers after 
original plans of machinery and equipment. We mean what we say 
literally—there is nothing else like it in the world. 

The 4,000 almond growers of this association built this great mama: 
facturing plant expecting that Cormgress would readjust the tariff on 
almonds so that when their acreage was bearing they could have a 
part of the American demand for almonds. As it is now, the foreign- 
ers of Europe have monopolized the entire market for shelled almonds 
in America and they are today supplying shelled almonds produced 
by pauper labor and under living conditions which we hope we shall 
never be forced to experience. 

This great plant in the city of Sacramento will remain idle and 
ean not turn a wheel unless the almond orem are placed in a posi- 
tion where they can compete with the cheaply peed and inferior 
almond of Europe, by means of a protective tariff. The almond grow- 
ers’ fight for protection is vital to Sacramento and to you. 

See for yourself the plans that have been made for shelling almonds 
and for the manufacture of products from shelled almonds. If a 
protective tariff is granted, the growers will install additional machin- 
ery, and Sacramento will become the world’s most famous almond 
center. 

Visit us and see what we ‘have in your city. Then you will fight 
with us for American markets for American farmers. 


et ee ee T. C, Tucksr, Manager 


Cuico, Cattr., July 18, 1921. 
Hon. Samust M. SHorrripes, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Go ahead, Sam, do your best. I have 150 acres of 8-year old 
almonds, and if you don't get a decent tariff on them, out they come; 
hundreds of others in the same boat. 

Yours truly, 
H.C, Compton. 


Cricaco, Itr., July 2, 2921. 
Hon. SamMurt M. SHorTRIDGR, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

I earnestly ask your unending support of a tariff of 5 cents on un- 
shelled and particularly 15 cents on shelled almonds as the means of 
keeping the American almond Gone alive, instead of foreign cheap 
labor. On adequate protection for the shelled product rests the life of 


the industry. M. 8S. ScoviILt 


AUBURN, CALIF., July 10, 1921, 
Senator SAMCEL SHORTRIDGE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Drar Sie: As an almond grower among hundreds of similarly 
minded almond growers of California, I wish to say that present Con- 
gress must enact 15-cent tariff on shelled and 65-cent tariff on un- 
sbelied almonds or the industry is pragtically doomed in this State. 

Personally, I am about ready to pull u ay trees unless something 
ef real value is done soon. I bave stood a loss each year since my 
trees came into bearing. 

Very truly yours, 
E. W. Locrer. 


Burreview Farm, 
Yuba City, Calif., July 10, 1921, 
Hon. SAMUEL M. SHOR?TRIDGE, 


Washington, D. C. 


Drar Str: What did - oy ever do for the United States of America ? 
What did Spain do for the Allies? What did Spain do for the Maine? 
Why feed Spanish almonds to the American people? Why not give 
California sinend growers a chance to live right? We pay living 
wages and do not work 14 to 16 hovrs a dav in the fields. Give us a 
16-cent tariff on shelled almonds and we will live and let live. Refuse 
and we can not exist. 

The consumer pays the same for California almonds as those grown 
elsewhere. The middleman poc':ets the difference. 

Yours truly, for right and justice to all, 
Cuas. L. Witave, 
Member Farm Bureau and Deputy Sheriff, Sutter County. 


THE CiTIzENS NATIONAL BANK OF LOS ANGELES, 
Los Angeles, Calif., July 11, 1921. 
Hon, SAMUEL M. SHorTRIDGE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Sie: We desire to urge your consideration of proper tariff upon 
almonds, both shelled and not shelled. It is our understanding that 
the shelled almond business requires more protection on account of 
foreign competition, and also due to the fact that 80 per cent of the 
almonds consumed are shelled almonds. 

Please give the industry every consideration possible, and oblige, 


Very truly yours, 
” wih A. J. Wavers, President. 


Los ANGELES, July 11, 1921, 
Hon. SAMUEL SHORTRIDGE, 


United States Senator, Washington, D. C. 

Deas SBNATOR: Am writing you regarding the almond industry, which 
is very seriously threatened by lack of tariff protection. Un the 
almond any receives proper consideration this American industry 
will be ru Mi 

The Ways and Means Committee recommended a tariff of 4 ta 
per pound on almonds not shelled and 8 cents per pocnd shelled 
almonds. The California almond growers have petitiened Congresa 
for a tariff of 5 cemts per pound on unshelled and 15 ccats per pound 
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on shelled almonds. This differential between shelled and unshelled is 
in proportion with the tariff on almonds in the shell, as it takes about 
8 pounds of unshelled to make 1 pound shelled almonds, and unless 
protection is granted California can not compete with Europe, 

The en of the American almond industry appeal to you for your 
earnest help. 

With assurance of our very high regard, we are, 

Yours truly, 


















ANTELOPE, CALIP., August 3, 1921. 
Hon, Samvuent M. SHORTRIDGE, 


Senator from California, Washington, D. C., U. 8. A. 

Dear Ste: In regard to the almond situation I would like to present 
my own case: 

After teaching school for 20 yee, I managed to save enough money 
to buy 10 acres of land in Antelope, a favored almond spot about 14 
miles north of Sacramento. . 

Friends of mine, with whom I had boarded while teaching in the 
country, planted my trees for me and cared for them till I married. I 
was fortunate enough to have honest friends, good soil, and good trees, 
which have made me a fine orchard, of which I am, as you can under- 
stand, very proud. It almost took my life’s blood to save the mone 
to get it. A one-time pupil of mine asked me how I ever did it, and 
told her the exact truth when I answered: “By giving up nearly 
ones in the world that I ever wanted.” 

Now, that those trees could repay me in part for my sacrifice, I feel 
sure that if our own lawmakers, elected by us, the people, could under 
stand the situation they would give us the 5-cent tariff en unshelled 
and the 15-cent tariff on shell nuts, which will keep my orchard 
from becoming worthless. I am only one of many. People who have 
small places are straggling hard to live. Why, if you kill the industry, 
think of the despair and discouragement ! 

My husband's family are also interested in almonds; in fact, it is 
the only crop we have. What are we going to do this year? In one 
week the harvest begins. My husband, who is 60 years old, will work 
with the men, and I shall do the cooking. All we can hope to do 
under present conditions is to pole only the trees that are loaded with 
nuts and let the oan get and if we can come out even, after payin 
taxes, plowing, and cultivation, pruning, and the men’s food bill an 
wages, we shall be doing well, he wages will count up too high to 
pole any but the fullest trees. Is not that an awful predicament? How 
about it for an encouragement to the young to go back to the soil? 
Hoping and believing we shall get justice, 

Sincerely, 








Srmmon Levi Co., 
J. B. Jacoss, President. 






SIMON, MINDRAL County, NBv., 
July 11, 1921, 









Hon. SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGR. 


DEAR Sir: For the past 15 years I have been ving close and puttin 
all my savings in an almond orchard situated in Citrus Heights addi- 
tion, near Fairoaks, Calif. 1 have an orchard of 30 acres almond trees 
coming 6 years old. 

I still owe $4,000 on my property. Mr. J. J. Stenuff cares for my 
orchard, and I pay him $44 a month. My sixty-fourth birthday is near 
at hand, and my wife is 10 P spas younger. 

I do hope you will do all you can to get us a tariff of 5 cents on 
unshelled almonds and 15 cents on shelled almonds, so we will be able 
to soon get to California to live. 1 have all my money at stake, and 


— we have a protective tariff California almond industry will 
suler. 


Very truly yours, 























Cc. H. LAsSKAMP. 





























































CoLusa County CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Colusa, Calif., July 14, 1921. 
Hoa, SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 
Washington, D. C. 

HonorABLeE Str: Your telegram in reference to the tariff on imported 
almonds received. 

I want you to accept the sincere thanks not only of this county 
chamber but of the entire populace of the county for your prompt 
py and your untiring efforts in our behalf. 

The almond industry, especially in and around the Arbuckle district, 
is one of our important industries and with proper tariff protection. 
will grow to an immense magnitude. 

The benefit the consumer derives from foreign competition of this 
kind is only very short lived, for the reason that as soon as our own 
industry has been effectually throttled by the underselling of our 
roduct by the foreign product, just that soon will the price of the 
oreign product advance, and the consumer will be compelled to pay in 
most cases a higher price than our product could have been sold for 
had our industry been allowed to exist. In addition to this, the thou- 
sands of American citizens that were employed in this industry have 
had their means of livelihood taken away from them in favor of the 
foreigner, with whose standard of living our American citizens can not 
and should not be asked to compcte. 

Thanking you again in behalf of all good American citizens, I am, 

Respectfully yours, 






ELIzABETH WINN GLADNEY. 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE. My friends on the other side will now 
realize why I suggested that this testimony was cumulative, 
but I justify myself in offering it because I want the decision 
to rest upon facts established. The distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts concedes protection. Our difference would seem 
to be as to rates; wherefore, as I ventured to say the other day, 
I hoped to convince him that conditions were as we claimed, 
and that the rates we ask are the necessary rates. It is for 
that purpose that I am attempting here to establish without 
controversy the facts involved. , 

I have here quite a number of communications from other 
organizations in California—clearing houses, boards of trade, 
associations of farmers, and so forth. I wish to call particular 
attention to an editorial which appeared in the San Francisco 
Chronicle, a great newspaper, a great protective-tariff news- 
paper, owned and published by Hon. M. H. de Young. Mr. John 
P. Young, author of works on political economy, was managing 
editor of that great paper for many years, and I think it is 
largely due to the advocacy of pretection by the San Francisco 
Chronicle that California is a thorough protective-tariff State, 
I ask that this editorial be incorporated in the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

THE DUTY ON ALMONDS—5 CENTS A POUND AND 15 CENTS ON SHELLED 
IS ACTUALLY NEEDED. 


In the tariff bill as passed by the House of Representatives the duty 
on almonds stands at 4 cents a pound on the natural nuts and 12 
cents a pound on the shelled product. It requires 3 pounds of the 
natural nut to get 1 pound of shelled almonds. 

The shelled product is the main product. There is a rather lively 
sale of the unshelled almonds at the holiday season, but 90 per cent 
co is shelled and sold to the confectionery and other trades 
using them. 

The principal trade being in shelled almonds, that is the principal 
duty to be considered, and 12 cents a pound is not a sufficient duty. 

At the present time there are very large stocks of imported shelled 
almonds, which have been rushed in under the advantage of the present 
exchange rates and which are offered at rates which are ruinous to 
California growers, who have an actual investment of between $60,- 
000,000 and $70,000,000 in orchards and plants for carrying on this 
industry. The almond growers have a strong association, excellently 
managed, which never speculates with its members’ crops. It always 
sets reasonable prices acceptable to the trade and moves its crop 
promptly. 

But as conditions are now it can not compete with the combination 
of importers who bring over the cheap products bought with money of 
trifling value at home, which they sell at gold value in this country 
and get rich. 

Our aimond growers need and must have a duty of 5 cents on un- 
shelled almonds and 15 cents on the shelled product. 


Mr SHORTIDGD. I have here an editorial which appeared 
in another great California newspaper, the San Francisco Ex- 
aminer. It is entitled “Almond men need tariff” and sets 
forth the conditions prevailing in California. I also have an 
editorial from the San Francisco Call and Post, a very exten- 
sively circulated evening newspaper, the editorial being upon 
the same subject and corroborating and fortifying what I have 
ventured to state and what all these various telegrams have 
made known to us. I ask that they may be printed in the 
Recorp without reading. : 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection it is so 
Lieut. A. R. STerHeEn. ordered. 

















W. O. Hyrrup. 


N. B.—Inclosed please find copy of resolution as mentioned in the 
telegram. 


Whereas the almond industry represents an investment of $4,000,000 
in the county of Colusa, and covert approximately 11,000 acres, and 
eRe ore, covering upproximately 100,000 acres in the entire State ; 
an¢ 

Whereas the industry is increasing, and will continue to increase if 
given the proper tariff protection ; and 

Whereas the entire consumption of almonds in the United States of 
America can now be supplied by the State of California ; and 

Whereas about 80 per cent of the almonds consumed in the United 
States of America are shelled almonds; and 

Whereas it requires 3 pounds of unshelled almonds to make 1 pound 
of shelled almonds; and 

Whereas California has not been able in the past to share in any of 
the shelled-almond business on account of the inadequate tariff on 
imported shelled almonds; and 

hereas the entire almond industry in the State of California. repre- 
senting an investment of $50,000,000, is threatened with ruin and 
destruction unless an adequate tariff is placed on imported almonds, 
both shelled and unshelled; and 

Whereas the destruction of this industry will cause a tremendous loss 
and work ot hardship on the great number of people now employed 
in the cultivation, harvesting, handling, and packing of this product: 
Therefore be it 

e Resolved, That this Colusa County Chamber of Commerce go on 
record as demanding and praying that the present Congress of the 
United States of America enact proper tariff laws governing almonds, 
both shelled and unshelled, thereby giving this industry the necessary 
protection so vital to its existence, and, furthermore, that the tariff so 
placed be 5 cents on unshelled almonds and 15 cents on shelled almonds 
per pound. 



































CoLusa CouNTY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Per W. O. Hyrup, Secretary-Manager. 
Co.iusa, CALip., July 9, 1921. 


Lopi, CALir., August 8, 1921. 
Senator SaMcursL M. SHORTRIDGR, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C.: 


As president San Joaquin County Almond Growers’ Association, rep- 
resenting over 600 of 4,000 California almond growers, I express the 
pleasure and renewed courage we have, knowing you have strip ed for 
a fight to a finish in our behalf for 5 and 15 cent tariff on almonds. 
As an ex-service man, who when over 50 years old left wife to care for 
orchard, joined our Navy as lieutenant engineer, and helped preserve 
those very peasants whose cheap labor in producing almonds now 
threatens our Ne existence as almond growers, I appeal to you in 
interest of ex-service men, California almond growers, to preserve their 
right as Americans to earn living in accordance with American condi- 
tions. Tariff of 5 cents on unshelled, 15 cents on shelled almonds is the 
lowest on which we can stay on our orchards. We know you as a 
fighter in a just cause. This gives us great encouragement in our fight 
apinet speculators and middlemen who are trying to swamp California 
ore 8. 
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The editorials referred to are as follows: 
{From the San Francisco Pxaminer]. 
ALMOND MEN NEED TARIFF. 


California almond growers are in danger,.their orchards nmrenaced 
by a sinister and gr force that would destroy a State industry 
with an investment of $50,000,000. A blight, as destructive to the 
welfare of the 100,000 acres of almond groves'as would be 
pest, is facing the California almond men in Washington. 

The situation is this: 

The Fordney tariff bill, now before the United States Senate, sets 
an impost of 4 cents a pound on unshelled almonds and of 12 cents 
a pound on shelled almonds. 

nder California farming conditions such a tariff does not protect 
the almond crop of this State against een rene almonds, which 
come chiefly from Spain into the eastern market. A tariff of 5 cents 
a pound on unshelled and 15 cents a pound on shelled almonds is es- 
sential to save the California growers. Anything less—that is, the 
proposed Fordney tariff of 4 and 12 cents—is below the margin of 
protection for these orchardists. 

The California Senators, Jonnson and SHorTRIDGH, are prepared to 
put up their strongest fight to give the California growers the pre- 
tection which is essential. Combating them is the rich lobby of east- 
ern speculators and their allied interests who are determined the Cali- 
fornia growers shall be helpless before the importations from abroad. 
A great fund is said to bave been raised by these speculators to defeat 
California’s growers. 

The proposed and essential duty of 6&6 and 16 cents a pound on 
almonds does not mean that California almond growers will be able 
to monopolize the American market. Bxperience can dispute that 
elaim. t it means that California growers, after having paid the 
high farm wages current in this State and the freight rates from 
California to the eastern markets, will be able te put their product 
on the eastern markets on a parity with the imported nut. 

The tariffs of 5 and 15 cents a pound simply represent the difference 

the standard of living between California and south European 
farming communities. 

California interests, California citizens, must support Senator Jonn- 
SON and Senator SHortrripce in the fight they are making to save the 
California almend erchards. 

The speculators’ lobby may be large and resourceful and rich, but 
it can not have the power behind it that California can wield if it is 
united. 

California industries, particularly the farmi roups, know they 
mrust stand together against any invasion of their property. They 
must unite behind the almond growers in this fight to save the orchards. 

The California Senators must be able to show this is not a fight 
of one group of orchardists, but a State movement to protect a de- 
veloping industry, to maintain American living cenditions in the 
orchards, and to give these California’ growers a chance to improve 
their product, to the end of making ‘the almond cheaper and more 
common for the American consumer, 

The tariff will not raise the price of almonds in America. It will 
take the market out of the hands of speculators who consider only 
manipulation that will bring them the most. profit. 


[From the San Francisco Call and Post.] 
SAVE THE ALMOND INDUSTRY. 

The House of Representatives seemed to think that when the Califor- 
nia almond growers. requested a tariff of 5 cents a pound on unshelled 
almonds and 15 cents a Round on the shelled they didn’t mean what 
they said. ‘They acted as if they thought California was haggling for a 

rofit—asking for a high tariff in the expectation of receiving a slightly 
ower one. 

But that isn’t the case. The California almond industry depends abso- 
lutely for its existence on the tariff that the growers request. hey asked 
for a 5-15 tariff because they had to have it to save them from the cheap- 
labor, cheap-transportation competition of Tae almond growers. 
And without that tariff they will lose the battle and California will 
lose an industry in which $65,000,000 is invested. 

The old tariff on almonds was 4 cents on the unshelled 
the shelled. The House of Representatives amended the bill to raise the 
tariff on the shelled from 8 to 12 cents. but left the tariff on the un- 
shelled unchanged. It paid no attention to California’s pleading for 
tariffs of 5 and 15 cents. 

But California must have this protective tariff. Three thousand tons 
of almonds from the 1919 and 1920 crops are still unsold, and one of the 
heaviest crops in history is now ripening. If there is no protection from 
the annual flood of Kuropean almonds and if the Senate does not amerd 
the bill properly, 100,000 California acres will be ironically unproductive. 

Mr. T. C. Tucker, representative of the California almond growers, 
wires from Washington that a tremendous combination of important 
speculators and allied interests are robbing against California’s inter- 
ests in behalf of European growers. If they succeed a California indus- 
try goes into bankruptcy. alifornia must have that tariff. 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE, I have certain individual letters, some 
brief, some a little elaborate, but all coming from men or women 
actively engaged in this languishing and threatened industry. 
They are respectful in tone, they are earnest, and many of them 
are tearful. I ask that they may appear in the Recorp also. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The letters referred to are as follows: 


BANNING, CALIF., August 4, 1921. 
Senator SamugL M, SHORTRIDGE, 
Washington, D, C. 

DEAR SBNATOR: We bave elected you to the Senate to secure for us 
a tariff which would be a protective tariff in every sense and form. 
Please do not disappoint us. Do not allow anything less than 5 
and 15 cents on almonds to ss. We should have 7 and 21 cents 
to stop the stump puller, which has alrgady started in Banning 
almonds, and to make almonds pay somewhere near what other fruits 
are paying in this loeality. Very few, if any, people have their har- 
vesting expenses paid out of last year's crop. ease do not stand for 
the importers in New York State to ruin the resources of California, 


I remain, 
Yours truly, b. W. WILLMAN, 


d 8 cents on 
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SACRAMENTO, CALIF., August 2, 1921. 


Senator SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 
Washington, D. C. 


MY DwAR SENATOR: The members of the Senate Finance Committee 
hold the salvation of the almond wers of America in their hands, 
and as one of the 4,000 growers California I want to appeal to you 
to assist in securing adequate tariff protection. 

I urge that you use every effort your power to the end that a 
5-cent-a-pound tariff be placed on unshelled almonds and 15 cents a 
pound on shelled almonds. This represents the minimum under which 
he almond growers can compete with the wers of the Mediterranean 
States. The unbalanced competition which exists to-day has made it 
impossible for the entire amount of the 1920 crop to be marketed, 
while there is also some of the 1919 product remaining unsold in the 
California warehouses. The situation is critical, and unless the 
growers receive immediate protection to the end that they may be able 
to market the crop which is now in the warehouses the $59.000.000 
investment in orchards in California will have to be abandoned. 

Agaim I appeal to you to use your utmost efforts to have the 5 and 
15 cent rate made a part of the tariff measure which is now before the 
committee. 

¥ours very truly, JOHN DoNaHon, 


Fare Oaks, CaLiv., August 1, 1921. 
Hon. Samugn. M. SHORTRIDGE, 
Capitol Building, Washington, D. O. 


My Dear Senator: As one of the 4,000 almond growers of California, 
I feel that the members of the Senate Finance Committee hold the last 
aes for saving the California almond industry by adequate tariff pre- 
ection. 

Knowing that every Californian will appreciate it, I am asking you to 
use your utmost influemce to get at least a 5-cent tariff on unshelied 
almonds and a 15-cent tariff on shelled almonds, which represents the 
minimum under which we can operate and live. We could not sell all 
of our crop of 1919 and have yet unsold approximately 10 per cent, 
and of the crop ef 1920 we have on hand nearly 40 per cent, having 
received only 10 cents = posne for 30 per cent ef the 1920 crop and 
7 cents per pound on the balance, which does not pay for harvesting 
to-day, te say nething of other costs of production. 

I am, like yourself, all for America, and ask nothing beyond a fair 
return for my efforts. It is my opinion that the California almond 
grower can not continue under preseat conditions, 

Respectfully yours, 
Harry Dewey. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Auguat 2, 1921. 
United States Senator Samus, M. SHORTERIDGE, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We have almond orchard of 208 acres in Merced County, Calif., and 
unless a tariff of 5 cents per pound on unshelled and 15 cents on 
shelled it will be impossible to compete with imported product with 
labor at 50 cents per day. We can’t more than break even with cost 


of land, plus high-priced labor for intensive cultivation, spraying, prun- 


ing, irrigation, gathering, marketing, and’ taxes are net Sguring. In- 
* or 


terest on the investment and the upkeep alone amonnts to $5 
year. Have to operate two tractors, which requires efficient mechanies. 
Can’t continue this outlay, and must ask you to conscleatiously recom- 
mend this protection, Thank you. i" 

J. & W. C. Sau, 


Gribtey, Catur., August 1, 1921. 
Senator SAMUEL SHORTRIDGR, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

You are doing a noble work for us almond growers, and I am sure 
you will continue to let me impress on you that we must have 5 and 15 
cent tariff to continue, as we only received 10 cents for our almonds 
last year. Your effort before the Finance Committee will be appre- 
ciated. 

W. E. Stimpson. 


San Francisco, Canir,, July 30, 1921. 
Hon. SamMusn M. Swortripes, : 
Senate Office Butlding, Washington, D. C.: 

Have been selling California almonds in the shell in the San Pran- 
ciseo market for the past 12 years. Have been urging growers to shell 
almonds, since demand is mostly for shelled almonds. Growers gave 
me opportunity this year to sell few shelled almonds, and I found that 
the price on imported article was depressed to such an extent that 
shelled almonds would have_to be sold here approximately at value of 
certain grades of almonds in che shell. and that California growers 
could not shell in face of this competition. Shelled almonds were 
brought into San Francisco this year and sold at extremely low prices. 
Understand that many of inferior imported shelled almonds were mixed 
with the higher grades of California, and this mixture sold to trade. 
I am absolutely convinced as a broker in almonds that the future of 
industry in America depends wholly upon proper protective tariff. 

Wa. G. GoipBerc. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., July 27, 1921. 
Hon. Samcet M. SHORTRIDGE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

California almond industry earnestly appeals to you for much-needed 
assistance. House tariff ratio 3 to 1. Recommended base of 4 
cents too low; 5-15 minimum duty that should be considered. Under- 
wood tariff putting us down and out, and is a losing game for our 
Gevernment. Present contest actually between importers of pauper- 
labor products and California producers. 

Go. W, Prerce, 311 California Street. 


-- 


Los ANGELES, Catir., July 26, 221. 
Hon, SamMust M. SHoRTRIDGE, 


Washington, D. @.: 


In the interest of the American almond industry we waemts 
you to use all your influence to get a tariff rate which will nite 
tect this industry. It is of vital importance that we get a 
duty on almonds in the shel] and 15 cents on shelled almonds. 
RtvErs Bros. Co. (INC.). 


urge 
pro- 
-eont 
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San Francisco, Cavir., July 25, 1921. 
Hon. SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, ; 
. Washington, D. 0.: 

In view of the fact that despite the return of last year’s. almond 
crop failing to realize cost of harvest, there still remains unsold seme 
3,000 tons of 1919 and 1920 almond crops. It seems imperative, in order 
to save this important industry of California, that the 5 and 15 cents 
a pound duties on unshelied and shelled almonds should prevail. You 
will render California an invaluable service if you can secure these 
perce tariffs through and with the aid of the Senate committee. 

bespeak for such efforts your usual earnest activity and your influ- 
ential aid in this grave situation, affectin 
the State and the economic life of thousands of .o- 

Is 


as it does the welfare of 
roducers. 
BINSTOCK, 
NEWCASTLE, CALIF., July 26, 1921. 
Hon. SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. O. 


Dear Sir: I am addressing you on behalf of the almond industry in 
California. The past three years, the average annual production of 
almonds in California totaled a valuation of approximately $3,500.000 
to $4,000,000. On account of the heavy importation of the forei 
shelled almond in the past year the present values of the California 
product have been depreciated approximately 40 to 50 per cent. 

With 3,000 tons of last year’s crep unsold in the warehouses, the 
probability is that this year’s increased tonnage of the California prod- 
uct will be marketed at a total income of less than one-half of the 
past three years’ income from this product—a basis of valuation that 
at oes seriously jeopardize the producer but eventually means bank- 
ruptcy. 

The almond-growing industry ‘in California is in its infancy. The 
number of trees —— the past five years is three times the number 
of almond trees that five years ago were in orchard. In one district 
alone, in San Luis Obispo County, there were more nonbcaring almond 
trees planted within the last four years than the entire bearing acreage 
of the State preceding that period. 

In the almond-growing districts of such counties as San Luis Comee. 
Monterey, some of the southern counties, both the west and east side 
bench lands of the Sacramento, and San Joaquin Valleys there are many 
tens of thousands of acres of land adapted to the production of almonds 
ost can not be equally profitably employed in the production of any 
other crop. 

This industry having averaged an income to the State, in its infancy, 
of approximately $4.000.000 annually, which, with the trees now 
planted, will within the next five years be increased threefold, with 
unlimited potential possibilities for future development, to a degree 
that will enable California to we? the entire United States with this 
splendid nut food—this industry is now being seriously injured by the 
importation of foreign shelled almonds, grown under present European 
conditions and standards of life, and, under the proposed 4-cent rate 
for unshelled almonds and 12-cent rate for shelled almonds, will not be 
adequately protected. . 

This industry in the present situation is seriously jeopardized ; yet, 
under a protective tariff of 15 cents for shelled and 5 cents for un- 
shelled almonds, sufficient to offset the difference between European 
standards of life and iabor and American. with this adequate protection, 
this industry can be.made to grow and prosper to a degree that will not 
alone be an asset to the State but to the Nation. 

The demand for a tariff of 15 cents on the shelled and 5 cents on the 
unshelled nut on the part of the almond industry is conservative and 
absolutely necessary to its continued life and growth, and to that 
extent, as a fruit grower, fruit shipper, and nurseryman, and one 
largely interested in the horticultvral interests of the State, I bespeak 
your hearty support of this contention of the industry. 

Very truly yours, 
J. BE. BERGTHOLDT. 


CHICAGO, July 24, 1921. 
Hon. SAMUEL SHORTRIDGE, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Senator: I am pune through this communication to 
approach you on the subject of the duty on imported almonds, par- 
ticularly the shelled ones. 

You may remember me and you may not. I performed on the ball 
fields of California for a great many years in the late eighties and 
early nineties and I make my home during the winter in Oakland. 
Many a day in the days gone by I have parked with your brother at 
the lunch table and listened to his vocabulary, which you no doubt 
know was quite extensive. 

For the past three years I have been coming East earning my living 

here, and the money that I have been able to get ahead I have been 
putting into 240 acres of almond land. Now, when that Jand is about 
to give me its first production, which wili be very slight. it is no more 
than natural for me to look for protection from you and other repre- 
sentatives of California in our Halls at Washington. 
“ From the information that I picked up last winter during my stay 
in Oakland and what I have learned during the summer out here it 
seems as if it is absolutely imperative that we should be protected 
with a 15-cent duty on shelled almonds coming from the cheap labor 
centers of Europe. Most tikely you have been approached by men a 
great deal higher advanced in financial technic of what is necessary 
for the protection of the California almond growers, but I thought that 
it would not be of any harm for me to add my mite to the others, who, 
like myself, are interested in the development of California. 

Thanking you very kindly for any attention that you might show 
this communication, and maybe some day I might run across you on 
the shores of the golden State, I beg to remain, as ever, 

Sincerely yours, 
W. L. O’NpILn. 


MERCHANTS’ NATIONAL BANK OF SAN FRANCISCO, 
San Francisco, July 22, 1921. 
Hon. SaMvuet M. SHORTRIDGE, 


Senator from California, Washington, D. CO. 


My Dear SENATOR: I have sioemnee in acknowledging your letter of 
the — natant, ane. note. > iff Lilt givin —7 yee wan a and 
support an amendment to the tar vin ani cents, - 
tivel , on unshelled and shelled almonds. . ~_e 

This is most encouraging news and will be thoroughly appreciated 
by the large army of almond growers in this State. Our delegation in 


Juty 5, 


Congress from this State has cooperated most heartily in this matter, 
and we feel a full sense of gratitude to them. 
Faithfully yours, 
W. T. Summers, President, 


Los ANGBLgs, CALIF., ly 21, , 
Senator Samvugnt M. SHortTRIDGE, Rn CANT POY ” 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. 0.: 


My life’s savings invested in almond orchard. Last pe and part of 
previous crops still unsold. Imperative we have tariff of 5 cents on 
unshelled and 15 on shelled almonds to save us from utter ruin. Low- 
est possible rate under which we can exist. Use every effort to have 
the above tariff passed; also do all you can for walnut erowers, 


Los ANGBLss, CaLiF., July 21, 1921. 
Hon. Samuut SHORTRIDGR, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. O.: 


Almond industry of California seriously threatened unless relief is 
forthcoming. Strongly urge your good offices in supporting the almond 
men in the incre tariff asked. . 
Tom A. NERNEY, 

San Francisco. 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., July 20, 1921. 


To the honorable the SENATOR FROM CALIFORNIA, 
Washington, D. 0. 


Sir: As an owner of an almond orchard in the State of California I 
would respectfully request that you use your utmost influence in be- 
half of the almond industry of the State toward the passage of a bill 
which will give the protection requested by the California almond 
growers and necessary to save the said industry; namely, a tariff of 15 
cents a pound on shelled and 5 cents per pound on unshelled nuts. 

Although not financially interested, I would also urge proper protec- 
tion for the walnut industry. 

Thanking you for your efforts, 

Yours respectfully, Cc. P. OpperMAN, 
Post Office Bow No. 978. 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., July 20, 1921. 
Mr. SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGB, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. OC. 

Dear Sir: Being interested in almond growing in California, would 
like to see you give the bill for 5 and 15 cents tariff on almonds due 
mane. : 

ours truly, 
4 MatT POLL, 
415 South Gates Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 


SACKAMENTO, CALIF., July 20, 1921. 
Hon. SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR: The people of this district are very vitally interested 
in a tariff of at least 5 cents on unshelled almonds and at least 15 
cents on shelled almonds, and would greatly appreciate every effort you 
can mee to peepre a tariff to this effect. 

ery tru ours, 
- araee Rosert A. WARING. 
Tue CARMICHAEL Co., 
Sacramento, Calif., July 18, 1921. 
The Hon. SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE SiR: I am the owner of 100 acres of almonds, and _ it is 
important first to myself and secondly to the other hundreds of 
almond owners in California, practically the only place in the United 
States that almonds can be successfully grown, to have a tariff of at 
least 5 cents on unshelled almonds and 15 cents on shelled almonds, 

Without his we can not compete with our castern competitors; and 
I earnestly ask, not alone for myself but the other farmers in our 
State, that you give this matter your attention to see that we have the 
protection we are entitled to. 

Thanking you, I am 

Respectfully yours, R. J. MORRISSEY. 


SACRAMENTO, CALIPF., July 14, 1921. 
Hon. SAMUEL M, SHORTRIDGE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: In the behalf of an industry in which our State, as 
you well know, is greatly interested, we respectfully ask that you use 
your best efforts toward aying the tariff on almonds increased to 5 and 
15 cents per pound, respectively. 

The differential between the shelled and unshelled nut as fixed by 
the Ways and Means Committee is not great enough, figuring on the 
result after the nut is taken from the shell. A ratio of at least 3 to 1 
should be the basis to work upon in naming the duty. 

Your cooperation will be very much appreciated and remembered by, 

Yours respectfully, 
ENNIS-Brown Co, 


San FRANCISCO, July U4, 1921. 
Hon, SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 
Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE Sir: We would like to call your attention to the fact 
that California needs protection in the almond industry. There is prob- 
ably over $50,000,000 invested in this industry, and it is quite neces- 
sary at this time to have a protective tariff on almonds. 

It is recommended that a tariff of 5 cents per pound on not shelled 
almonds and 15 cents per pound on shelled almonds be put into effect. 
We believe it is justifiable to increase the tariff three times as much 
on shelled almonds, as they are being largely imported. 

We sincerely trust that you will give this matter your due consid- 
geouiee, and we assure you that your efforts will certainly be appreci- 
ated. 

Yours very truly, Jacops, MALCOLM & Burtt, 
A. P. JACOBS. 
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Burrato, N. Y., July 14, 1921. 
Hon, Samvurt M. SHORTRIDGE. 


Dear Sik: I take this Ubertp of writing to pe in regard to that 
section of the Fordney tariff bill pertaining to the almond industry of 
this country. I therefore ask that you do all within your power to 
have a fair and just tariff placed upon shelled and unshelled almonds, 
so that the grower may receive a just and fair return upon their 
investment and labor, so that the American grower can live and raise 
their families as true and loyal Americans should live and be educated. 
I earnestly believe that in order to save the almond industry of 
California that there should be a tariff of 5 cents a pound on unshelled 
and 15 cents a und on shelled almonds, which would not in any 
= place an additional cost r und to the consumer. 
oping that you. will do all within your power to have this just 
and reasonable tariff placed upon imported almonds, and thanking you 
for the same, 
I remain, yours, R. J. MILtus, 
315 Riley Street, Buffalo, N. ¥. 


Winters, Cair., July 13, 1921. 
Samvet M, SHORTRIDGE, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


Ask your best consideration increase tariff shelled almonds. Growers 
desperate. 


E. C. SNAVBLY. 


San FRAncrsco, Cavir., July 13, 1921. 
Hon. SAMugL M. SHORTRIDGR, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. O.: 


Have been selling California almonds in the shell in the San Fran- 
cisco market for the past 12 years. Have been urging growers to 
shell almonds, since demand is mostly for shelled almonds. Growers 
gave me opportunity this year to sell few shelled almonds, and I 
found that the price on imported article was depressed to such an 
extent that shelled almonds would have to be sold here approximately 
at value of certain grades of almonds in the shell, and that California 
rowers could not shell in face of this competition, Shelled almonds 
rom Europe were brought into San Francisco this year and sold at 
extremely low prices. Understand that many of inferior imported 
shelled almonds were mixed with the higher grades of California and 
this mixture sold to trade. I am absolutely convinced as a broker in 
almonds that the future of industry in America depends wholly upon 
proper protective tariff. 

Wa. G. GoLpsppre. 
MARSHUTZ OpTicaL Co., 
Los Angeles, July 12, 1921. 
Hon. SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 
United States Senator, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE Str: I am interested in the almond industry of California. 
I have about $25,000 invested in an orchard near Paso Robles. Owing 
to the strong European competition, particularly on shelled almonds, the 
growers have made a failure of that industry so far, because the cost 
of the production is greater than the earnings of the almonds at the 
price at which both unshelled and shelled almonds had to be sold to 
compete with the imported article. 

To save the almond industry in this State, in which $50,000,000 have 
been invested, it is absolutely necessary that the new tariff will pro- 
vide 5 cents a pound on imported not shelled almonds and 15 cents per 
pound on imported shelled almonds. European almonds shell at the 
ratio of four to one, and California almonds at the ratio of three to one, 
which means, of course, that it will take three pounds of California 
almonds in the shell to produce one pound of unshelled almonds. 
Therefore I strongly believe that almond growers are justified and en- 
titled to a tariff protection on shelled almonds at least three times as 
great as the almonds which are not shelled. Inasmuch as the shelled 
almonds represent 80 per cent of the consumption of the almonds in 
the United States, the California almond industry would disintegrate 
if Congress would not protect ‘us at the ratio of three to one, as 
above outlined for shelled almonds, making the basic rate of 5 cents 
per pound on almonds not shelled and 15 cents per pound on shelled 
almonds. 

I believe it has been the policy of the United States Government to 
protect the farmers and ranchers to the fullest extent against foreign 
competition, and while an increase in tariff increases the cost of our 
products to the people, is that increase on the other hand not returned 
to the people by the higher wages which we are paying in California 
for farm labor and all other work required in connection with the 
tilling of the soil? 

I hope that you will see fit.to use your great and good influence in 
behalf of this important industry and demand a tariff of 5 cents per 


pound on almonds not shelled and 15 cents per pound on almonds | 


shelled. 

I am a resident of California for 40 years, and of Los Angeles 34 
years. I would appreciate and thank you for a reply to this letter in 
which you would tell me your position in this matter. 

Yours respectfully, 
8S. G. MARSHUTZ. 


Live .Oak, CALIF., July 12, 1921. 
Hon. SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 
Wushington, D. CQ. 


Dear Mr. SHORTRIDGE: As an almond grower of California I wish to 
call your attention to the extreme need of your help to save the almond 
industry of this State. 

Some 5,000 families depend _on this alone for a living, and have 
millions of dollars invested. We only ask for a fair return, and can 
get this only from a tariff of at least 5 cents per pound on not shelled 
and 15 cents on shelled. ; 

We have faith in our ropree ‘ntatives in Congress, and am sure that 
they will realize that this industry should be saved. 

Thanking you for past favors. 

W. E. McMurtry. 


BANNING, CaALir., July 12, 1981. 
Hon. Samvue.t M. SHORTRIDGE. 
Dear Str: Please use your influence to secure for us a tariff of 5 cents 
on the pound for almonds in the shell and 15 cents on’the pound for 
shelled almonds. We do not ask freedom from competition, but com- 
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petition on a fair basis with European almonds. We can not dupli- 
cate European labor conditions, and the industry will die unless 


protected. 
Carri W. Eaan. 


Yours truly, 
‘ Lower LAKs, CALir., July 2, 1921. 
Senator Sam SuHorTrRives, 
Washingion, D. O. 

HONORABLE Senator: Considering it to be 
almond industry of California, I kindly beg of you to he almond 
growers of this State in get ing the tariff of at least 5 cents on un- 
shelled and a 15-cent tariff on shelled almonds. 

This is an urgent request of an almond grower. 7 

Respectfully your grateful 


L, E. Betz, 
Orchardist, Lower Lake, Calif., Bow 134. 
San Francisco, Cauip., July 12, 1921. 
Sam SHortripgs, Senator, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. O.: 


To prevent the uprooting of our trees and to save the industry from 
complete ruin it will be necessary to have a tariff of 5 cents a pound on 
almonds in the shell and 15 cents on shelled almonds. Our demands 
are just. From grower and constituent. 


our 1 fe rotect the 
eip 


F. M. Merzcar. 
ANTIOCH, CaLiv., July 12, 1921. 
SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. O.: 


Whereas under present conditions high cost of labor, heavy trans- 
portation charges, and low tariff athe a on almonds California 
almond growers will be forced to dig up their almond orchards, being 
unable to compete with foreign-grown almonds grown under cheap labor 
and un-American conditions. This would mean a loss of millions of dol- 
lars to the almond growers of California ; therefore the cirectors of the 
Eastern Contra Costa Almond Growers’ Association ask that you work 
for the passage of a tariff on almonds of 5 cents in the shell and 15 
cents on shelled almonds, therefore saving for us our homes and busi- 
ness. 

Mrs. Neniig PARCHINT. 
Mrs. J. B. Briss. 

8S. B. L. Norcross. 

B. B. Horr. 

A. W. BirLow. 

W. J. O'Hara. 

JOHN TREMBATH, Secretary. 


PASADENA, CALIF., July 12, 1921. 
SAMUEL M. Srortripag, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


California wants and should have at least 5-cent tariff on unshelled 
almonds and 15 cents tariff on the shelled product. We own 40 acres 
of bearing almonds at Paso Robles. Do all possible to accomplish same. 


Yours truly, . one ere 
. S. an . H. Pry. 


DurHAM, CALIF., July 12, 1921. 


Senator Samcet M. SHorTRIDGE, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: I write to ask you to urge that the tariff on almonds be 
increased to at least 5 cents per pound on almonds in the shell and 
15 cents per pound on shelled almonds. 

The future of our almond industry wh California depends upon such 
ald, and I thank you for your efforts to assist us. 

Very truly yours, 
ANNETTA WELDIN. 


DurHuaMm, Cauip., July 11, 1921. 
Senator S. M. SHorTRIDGE. 

Dear Str: I own a 140-acre almond orchard at Durham, Calif. It 
has cost 12 years’ time and expense to bring it to full bearing, and is 
practically valueless without a protective tariff. 

In particular, we require a duty of 15 cents on shelled almonds. 

It would be quite unnecessary to repeat all the arguments, as you 
must be familiar with them. I-will merely make an earnest appeal for 
myself and neighbors. 

Very respectfully, 
C. M. WINGATE. 


MARYSVILLE, Cauir., July 12, 1921. 


Hon. SAMvEL SHORTRIDGR, 
Washington, D. C.: 


Properly safeguarded we can supply United States with almonds, 
thereby keeping American dollars in America. Difference in stand- 
ards of living compared to foreigners cost us more to produce and to 
harvest almonds. ye need a higher protective tariff. 

Luioyp C. Hoente, 
Sutter, Calif. 
SacRaAMENTO, CALIF., July 12, 1921. 
Senator Sam. M. SHORTRIDGE, 
Washington, D. C.: 
As an almond grower in Orland, Calif., I am looking to you for 
rotection against European almonds that are being shipped into 
United States by a just tariff of 5 cents on unshelled and 15 cents on 
shelled almonds per pound. 22s 
A. IL. Evuts, 


534eBattery Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
Loni, CALir., July 12, 1921. 
SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
If the recommendation of Ways and Means Committee of 4 cents 
tariff on uushelled almonds and 8 cents on shelled almonds should be 
assed, our almond industry in California will be ruined. We must 
ave tariff of 5 cents on unsbelled and 15 cents on shelled almonds to 
enable us to compete against European imports. All California growers 
are looking to you to save our industry from ruination. 
LEwIs WALKER. 
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ORLAND, CALIF., July 10, 1921. 
Hon. SAMUEL M; SHoORTRIDGE, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. 0. 

Dear Sik: As an almond grower I appeal to you to use your best 
efforts toward securing an adequate tariff on almonds and save the in- 
dustry in California. The tariff as recommended by the Ways and 
Means Committee will not do this, and anything less than the tariff as 
sought by the California Almond Growers’ Exchange will not let us 
operate at a profit. 

Very truly yours, C. B, CHRISTLEY. 
Lop, CALiF., July 9, 1921. 
Senator SAMUEL SHORTRIDGE. 

Dwar Sir: We are asking you to help to protect the almond industry 
of our State. We want your aid in placing a tariff of 5 cents on 
aimonds not shelled and 15 cents on shelled almonds. 

Yours respectfully, 
J. H. TECKLENBURG, 
H, TECKLENBURG, 5Sr., 
Almond Growers. 


MARYSVILLB, CALip., July 9, 1921. 
Senator SamMugert SHORTRIDGE, 
Washington, D. C.: 
California wants at least a 5-cent tariff on unshelled almonds and a 
15-cent tariff on the shelled product. 
This means a gre, t deal to the almond growers of California, if they 
stay in the business. 
Yours truly, 
Gero. M. GRAVES, 
Owner Almond Orchard. 


CORNING, July 9, 1921. 
Hon. SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGB, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. O. 

Dear Sir: As we are trying to get part of our living raising almonds 
here in California, we request that the tariff on unshelled almonds be 
5 cents per pound and 15 cents per pound on shelled almonds or meats. 
As the freight and taxes are so high, we don’t like to work for nothing 
and board ourselves for the benefit of foreigners and middlemen. Hope 
you can get the tariff for us and help the growers of California. 

Yours respectfully, 
W. W. HancuHert, 
Member Tehama County Almond Growers. 
CORNING, CALIF., July 9, 1921 
Samvuet M. SHORTRIDGE 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: I understand that the Ways and Means Committee have 
recommended to Congress a tariff on almonds not shelled of 4 cents 
and on shelled almonds 8 cents per pound. We almond growers fee 
that this tariff would not give us sufficient protection. It ought to be 
at least 5 cents on almonds not shelled and 15 cents on shelled almonds 
per pound. We are asking this that we may be able to compete with 
the almond growers of foreign countries where labor may be secured 
much cheaper than here. Please do what you can for the almond 
growers of your State. 

Yours truly, 
WALTER G. MAYNARD. 


SAn FRANCISCO, CALIP., July 9, 1921. 
Hon. Samvuet M, SHORTRIDGR. 


Dear Sir: Please help us. We must have a tariff on shelled almonds 
of 15 cents per pound—-proposed 8 cents won’t help. 

European almonds shell out four to one; ours, three to one. We 
can’t market our last year’s crop and our almonds are better than the 
imported ones. I can’t stand another year’s loss and my savings of 
five years is gone unless you help by this tariff on shelled almonds of 
15 cents pound. 

Your friend always, 
Mrs. Mary M. JASON, 
2806 Jackson Street. 

Highty per cent of the demand of the United States is for shelled 

almonds, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIp., July 9, 1921. 
Hon. Samus. M. SHORTRIDGR. 


Dear Str: Please help us get a tariff of 15 cents on shelled almonds. 
Recommended 8 cents is far too low, as European almonds shell out 
four to one and ours three to one. Must have three times as great 
as on almonds in the shell, for shelled almonds represent 80 per cent 
of the demafid of the United States. 

This big California industry will be lost unless we get 15 cents on 
shelled almonds; your State that have worked for heart and soul. 
We can depend on you to help us, I know. 

Very truly yours, 
THOM. Down, 
33 Java Street, 


NELSON REALTY Co., 
Arbuckle, Calif., July 9, 1921. 
Hon. SAMugL M. SHORTRIDGE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. CO. 


Dear Sir: Eleven years ago it dawned on the people in this locality 
that they had an ideal condition for producing almonds. At that time 
about 150 acres were under production. Since then the planting of 
almonds has increased until we now have over 10,000 acres pas and 
under cultivation, with our territory about one-half covered. 

About two years ago the almond growers began to realize that 
although they could produce almonds it was another thing to market 
them. This fact has n most forcibly brought home to them-by there 
still remaining unsold a portion of their 1919 and 1920 crops, all the 
while a large amount of almonds are still pouring in from the southern 
European countries. 

California looked upon the almond, 10 to 15 years ago, as 9 side issue 
with farmers, but in recent years districts which are favored with frost 

rotection, which the almond as an early bloomer requires, have capi- 
Palized their asset by specializing on almonds until to-day the State of 
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California, with a normal crop, will produce enough almonds to take 
eare of the entire consumption of the United States. 

This of course means that the industry has developed into one of 
immense magnitude. And now we are threatened with complete de- 
struction unless, through your good offices and that of California's 
other honorable Members in the Congress, you can save us. 

We fee] that we should have a tariff of 5 cents on unshelled and 15 
cents on shelled almonds. Our State Almond Growers’ Exchange office 
has oy into this matter very thoroughly and has supplied you with 
al] the data; therefore it is unnecessary to reiterate it here. But we 
do wish to impress upon you that these are serious times for us, and 
the destruction we see ahead of us causes us to burden you with our 
problems. 

If you can succeed in securing us proper tariff protection, and we 
know you will if it is possible to do so, you will have earned your 
reward, and you will be blessed by 5,000 most serious and earnest 
almond producers of this State. 

Very truly yours, 
D. 8S. NELSON. 


W. T. McFre Suppty Co., 
Arbuckle, Calif., July 9, 1921. 
Hon. SamMvent M. SHorTRIDGE, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: Your cooperation is requested in adjusting the present 
tariff on almonds, viz: 

Five cents on almonds in the shell. 

Fifteen cents on almond meats. 

As one of the 5,000 almond growers in the State of California I 
must draw your attention to the hazardous condition which we find 
our industry in, as we are unable to participate in the almond-meat 
business due to vast importations of the south European almonds pro- 
duced under cheap labor conditions. : 

California almonds shell out 3 to 1. Therefore the above ratio is 
necessary to secure at leust a portion of the almond-meat business. 

: Thanking you in anticipation of your hearty support in our behalf, 
am, 
Very respectfully yours, 
L. M. Bioom. 


ARBUCKLE, CALIF., July 9, 1921. 


Hon, SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGR, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: As one of the 5,000 almond growers of the State of 
California 1 respectfully request your cooperation and support in the 
matter of adjusting present tariff on almonds, viz: 

Five cents on unshelled almonds, 

Fifteen cents on almond meats. 

The above ratio cf 3 to 1 is necessary on account of California 
aheiete shelling out 3 pounds of almonds in the shell to 1 pound of 
meats. 

Statistics show that the almond growers of California are now pro- 
ducing @nough almonds under normal crop conditions to supply the 
needs of the entire United States, and since the bulk of consumption 
consists of almond meats, and the same are now 2s imported inte 
the United States from the southern European countries at such low 
prices that the California producers are unable to shell out their 
almonds to compete with these foreign meats, in consequence of which 
they still have a portion of their 1919 and 1920 crops on hand unsold, 
your hearty support in our behalf will help save an industry that 
represents many millions of dollars invested, not to mention the great 
amount of study, labor, and risk involved in bringing an almond 
orchard up to bearing age. 

Thanking you in anticipation, I am, 

Yours very respectfully, J. M. Drack. 


Paso ROBLES, CaLir., July 9, 1921, 


Senator SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sire: In the proposed new tariff the committee has recommended 
to Congress a rate of 4 cents per pound on unshelled almonds and 
8 cents on shelled. This is too low in the first case and no protec- 
tion in the second, as it would amount to only 29 cents on almonds, 
We should have 5 cents and 15 cents, respectively. 

It takes 3 pounds of California almonds to shell out 1 pound, and 
80 per cent of the consumption of almonds in the United States is 
of those shelled, so at the proposed 8 cents it would in reality be 
only 2% cents per pound, which, when you consider our higher labor 
charge, our more sanitary handling, and higher shipping charge, it 
amounts to so little that we can not live under this low rate. 

The rate should be 5 and 15, respectively, but I urge you to do 
your best to get it, but, if impossible, stick until the last ditch for 
12 cents, or at the consistent rate of 3 to 1. 

W. J. Srons. 


Yours truly, 
OAKLEY, CALIF., July 9, 1921. 


Hon. SaAmMugt M. SHORTRIDGE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. O. 


Dear Sire: As an almond grower of California I most emphatically 
urge that you give your our rt to the increase of the tariff on almonds 
to at least 5 cents on e unshelled and 15 cents on the shelled 
product, for without such a tariff our orchards, which we have spent 
years in developing, are practically doomed in competition with the 
European almonds. I do not think that eo right-minded American 
citizen, if he knew the facts, would desire that our splendid almond 
industry, with its superior product, should te allowed to wither in 
favor of the almond industry of Europe, with its cheap labor and 
inferior grade. 

California almonds shell out at the ratio of % to 1, hence the com- 
mon sense of a 3 to 1 tariff as compared with the shelled and un- 
shelled product, and also the extreme necessity of such a tariff, for 
our future market lies mostly in the sale of shelled nuts. Hoping for 
your support of this matter, I am, 

J. A. Hopss. 


ery truly yours, 
Oak ey, July 9, 1921. 
Senator Sam. SHORTRIDGE, 
Washington, D. O. 
Dear Str: Please do all in 7 power to get a readjustment of 
tariff on almonds. At least cents on almonds not shelled and 
shelled almonds 15 cents. 
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If tariff can not be secured, the California almond industry is 
doomed, as we can not compete with foreign trade under present con- 
Gteas,. I remain, sas x= 

ours respectfully, . H. Buuiort, 
‘lnond grower, Oakley, Contra Costa County, Calif. 


Goopwin & Goopwin, 
Ripon, Calif., July 9, 1921. 
Hon. Samugst M. SHoRTRIDGB, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. CO. 

Dear Sim: I~have been informed that the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House has recommended a tariff on almonds not shelled 
at 4 cents per pound and on shelled almonds 8 cents per pound. Our 
exchange has asked for a tariff of 5 cents on ‘the former and 15 cents 
en the latter. As I am a practical grower, I know that the amount 
recommended by the committee is not enough, amd the amount re- 
quested by our exchange is none too much. ve all know the expense 
which almond growers and other farmers in this State are under for 
labor and supplies, and that our industry, which is a big one in this 
State, can not survive without adequate protection. 

Shelled almonds should have a tariff of at least three times as much 
per pound as unshelled ones, for the simple reason that almonds shell 
‘out in the ratio of at least three to ene. The ratio recommended by 
the committee is only two to one, and the shelled almond market is by 
far the more important of the two. 

I know that you have the prosperity of the California farmer at 
heart and ask you to do what you can to save the almond growers 
from that complete ruin which the low tariff recommended would 


permit. 
Yours very truly, B. A. Goopwin. 


ORLAND, CaLir., July 9, 1921. 
Hon, SAMUEL M, SHORTRIDGR, 
Washington, D. 0. 

Dear Sir: The House Ways and Means Committee have recom- 
mended a tariff of only 8 cents per pound on shelled almonds. This 
is only about half what we need to compete with European almonds. 
As an almond grower I hope you will do all you can to give us ade- 
quate protection. 

I am also in favor of the adjusted compensation bill for ex-service 
men and hope you will boost it along. 

Yours respectfully, 
RALPH W. TROWBRIDGE, 


OAKLAND, CALIF., Jaly 9, 1921. 
Hon. SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGR, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SiR: The tariff of 4 cents on almonds, not shelled, and 8 cents 
on shelled almonds is out of proportion and will not protect our 
shelled-almond industry. The almond-shelling plants in California 
will not open this season to compete with foreign-shelled almoads, and 
will be the cause of keeping hundreds of employees in that line of 
business out of work. They have —- you for a tariff of 5 
eents on almonds not shelled and 15 cents on shelled almonds, which 
is in proportion and is as small a duty as will protect the industry. 

In the interest of California we wish you would do your utmost to 
have the tariff placed on the above basis. 

Yours very truly, 
DIABLO STOcK FARM, 
G. W. EMMONS, President. 


Winters, Cauir., July 9, 1921. 
Senator SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: As an almond grower, will say it is absolutely necessary 
that we have a tariff of 5 cents on almonds in shell and 15 cents shelied 
to be able to meet running expenses of my almond orchard. 

Sincerely yours, 


W. H. UNDERWOOD. 


OaKDALR, CALIF., July 9, 1921, 
Hon. SamMvcet M. SHORTRIDGE, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. 0. 


Dear Sie: Please give California at least a 5-cent tariff on unshelled 
almonds and a 15-cent tariff on the shelled almonds. If we don’t get 
this much, the almond industry will fail. 

Truly yours, 
M, ©. Rinewart. 


Box 33, CorniInG, CaLir,, June 9, 1921. 
Samvuet M. SHorTRIDGR, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Sm: I recently purchased land in Corning, Calif., and put part of 
acreage in almond orchard, hoping that in a few years I would be able 
to make a comfortable living from the preduce, but find that the almond 
grower is out of business unless he is protected by a strong tariff. 

IT am writing to you, hoping that yon will use your influence to pro- 
tect the orchardist in general (as a rule they are past middle age and 
do not want to become a burden to any State or person), 

I am, dear sir, 

Yours respectfully, L. Hacker, 
1660 LYon Srrent, 
San Francisco, July 9, 1921, 
Hon. Samvret M. SHORTRIDGE, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C, 


My Dear Mr. SHortTeiper: It has been called to my attention that 
the committee reporting the tariff bill has recommended, no doubt by 
oversight, a duty on almonds which would be absolutely ruinous to 
the almond industry of this State. 

You are no doubt aware that the almond industry of this State has 
been laboriously built up in spite of drought, unseasonable frosts, 
grasshoppers, and other obstacles, 

I know that you will make a great effort to protect this 
with a tariff commensurate with the needs of the almond growers. 

we AX a tariff of 5 cents on unshelled and 15 cents on shelled 
almonds, 


a ou know, growers of this State are well organiz 
an 


the almond 
: watch with vital interest your fight in Congress for the ta 
we ask. 


I am an owner of a small almond orchard in the Pennington district 
of Sutter County. I derive the major part of my livelihoed from this 
source. The officials of the Almond Growers’ Exchange have thor- 
© y convinced me that I shal] be deprived of all income from this 
erchard should you fail in your efforts on our behalf. 

Very truly yours. 
Mrs. 8S. A. Bexazus, 
Member California Almond Growers’ Exchange, 


SF 


1907 LeAVeNWORTH STREET, 


San Francisco, July 9, 1921. 
Hon. Samvurt M. SHoRTRIpeR, 
Senate of the United States, Washington, D. OC. 

My Dear Sik: As an almond grower of Fair Oaks, Sacramento 
County, I wish to indorse Mr. T. C. Tucker, manager of the California 
Almond Growers’ Exchange, in his effort to secure a tariff on imported 
almonds of 5 cents on the unshelled and 15 cents on the shelled 


almonds. 
Most respectfully, (Mrs, J. W.) ANNIs G. Hosson, 


DELANO, CALI¥., July 9, 1921. 
Hon. Samus, M. SHortripcs, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. 0.: 


A tariff of 5 cents.on unshelled almonds and 15 cents on shelled 
product is absolutely necessary to save almond industry. This the 
almond growers must have, 

JoHN E, LATHROP, 


ASSEMBLY CALIFORNIA LEGISLATURE, 
Forty-Fourtu Sesston, 1921, 
Stockton, Oalif., July 9, 1921, 
Hon. Samvent M. § > 
Sena 


FLORTRIDGE 
te Office Building, Washington, D. OC. 

Dwar Sir: I know that you are deluged with letters and petitions, but 
please permit one who has been through a similar mill recently to sug 
gest a way whereby you will earn a great deal of popularity and do a 
great deal of good to the California farmers who are growing almonds. 

I am informed that the committee of the House has recommended a 
4-cent tariff on unshelled and 8 cents on shelled almonds. I have 
talked with certain a almond growers of this vicinity, well 
known to me personally, and they assure me that the almond industry, 
on account of Buropean competition and high expenses, is in a rocky 
condition even now, and that unless they get at least 15 cents per pound 
tariff on shelled almonds their crop won’t bring them expenses. They 
also need 5 cents per pound on unshelled almonds, for which there is 


less market. 

If you could ibly get an amendment on the floor to this effect, or 
secure a committee amendment, this agricultural community would cer- 
tainly appreciate it. There is no question but what the farmers not only 
desire the change, but are ea 34 insistent that it is absolutely neces- 
gary to preserve their industry. lease do what you can for them, 

Yours very truly, 
‘Oscar C,. PAREKINSON, 


STocKTON, CALiF., July 9, 1921. 
Hon. Samvet M. SHoRTRIDGE, 

Dear Six: It is essential to the welfare of the almond growers to 
have a higher rate of duty on almonds than that propesed in the com- 
mittee bill recently presented to the House. Please do all you can to 
have this increased, particularly on shelled almonds, 

Very truly yours, 
Leroy M. PHaris, 
R. D. 3, Bow 155, Stockton, Calif. 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF., July 9, 1921. 
SaMus.t M. SHORTRIDGE, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. CO. 


Duar Senaror: Understanding the legislature has allowed a very 
small tariff on almonds, I want to plead with you to help us get more. 
I am a nurse and a widow, and for the past number of years have been 
putting every doliar of my earnings I could spare in our almond ranch 
of 10 acres, which is just beginning to bear, and of which I had hopes 
of realizing a little income from now on; but am afraid I will lose 
all if you do not help us. I “y us, for I know of others in the same 
shape as myself who will lese all if we do not get help on this question. 

Hoping you will know how to help us, I am, 

Yours respectfully, 


Kare T. Henry. 


Los ANGELES, Catir., duly 9, 1921. 
Senator Samus. M. SHorrerimce, 
Washington, D. O. 

Dear Str: As an almond grower of California, and one who is deeply 
interested in the prosperity of our State, I beg of you to use all inate. 
ence possible in bringing about a tariff of at least 5 per cent on 
unshelled almonds and a 165 per cent tariff on the shelled product. 

Unless we e- a readjustment of tariff on shelled almonds of at least 
three to one it will mean the disintegration of the almond industry of 
California. 

We entreat you to 


give this matter your serious consideration, 
Very truly yours, 


Horace B. Parcs. 


San Francisco, Catir., July 9, 1921. 
Hon. SamMougrt M. SHoRTRIDGE 


‘Senate Office Building, Washington, D. O.: 

Urge your utmost assistance readjustment of tariff on shelled almonds. 
At least three to one, or 5 cents in shell, 15 cents shelled. As grower, 
I know almond industry of California will fail umless you help this 
cause. Unable to make living on my almond holdings under present 
tariff. Forced te work in the city and let place go. 

Cc. G, CurrcHass, 
Burlingame, Calif. 
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Woon.ann, CAuir., July 9, 1981. 
Mr. Samvunr M. IDGP, 


SHORTR 
United States Senator of California, Washington,.D. 0. 

My Dear, Senator: In the interest of. the. California.almend industry 
I oes against. the tariff recommended) by, the Ways. and. Means. Com- 
mittee. ~ 

California requires at least a. 5-cent tariff on. unshelled almonds. and. 
a 15-cent tariff on. the shelled product. 

Hoping for a readjustment in this matter. 


Yours truly, Joun C. Kaures. 


‘ Lopt, Caum., July 9, 1921, 
Hon. SamMven M.. SHoRTRIDGR, 
Washington, D. O. 

Dpar. Str: As. the tariff bill. is before Congress: at: present I, as one: 
of. the growers of almonds, would like to impress upen you the absolute 
necessity of a tariff of 5 cents: on unshelled. and. 15 cents: om shelled 
almonds. if we; as growers, of almonds; are to remaim in, existence, 
Hoping you will help us win our fight, I am, 

Respectfully yours, 


Borp Jacoss, 
P. O. Bow #7, Acampo, Calif. 


HELP THY CALIPORNTA ALMOND: GROWERS TO PROTECT’ INDUSTRY: 

Millions of American dollars go annually to France, Spain, and 
Italy because Americans. like a!monds. 

Fifty millions of American dollars are invested in California in 
almond orcliards and’ almond-shelling machinery. 

The California millions are unpreductive as an investment because 
the Pederal. Government fails. in giving adequate protection to this 
California and American industry. 

The dollars that go to Mediterranean, Europe. should rightly. come to 
Coltoenta, They would if proper tariff protection were given the 
ndustry: 

The almond growers are asking Chlifornia’s delegation in the Con- 
gress to insist upen reasonably lich duties on imported! almonds. 

Every Californian interested in. the welfare of this State should do 
his part, by telegram or letter, to’ bring, home to our congressional dele- 
gation the impértance of such action, 

We must protect what is our own, 


San FRANctsco, Cauip., July 9, 1921. 
Hom Saarcurn M.. Sworrrimcs, 
Senator from California, Washington, D. @. 

Dear Siz: I am an almond grower of this State, and I am writing 
you in the hepe: that you will do all in your pewer to bave a tariff 
plaeed on almonds, otherwise the indovstry will be absolutely ruined, 
and quick action sHeuld be taken if anything is to be aceomplished’ for 
the growers. 

.Thanking you in advance for your earnest attention, beg to: remain, 

Very truly yours, 
BH. N. Cornwav, 


BANNING, Cabir:, July 9, 1921: 
Senator SAM SHORTRIDGE, 
Senate Offce Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Am looking to you for help on tariff adjustment on almonds. We 
must Have at least 5 cents a pound on unshelled and 15 cents on 
shelled almonds, This is very urgent. 

R. H. Coomss, 


Swockmen, CaLip., July. 9, 1921. 


Samen, M. SHORTRIDGR, 
Senate Office Building, Washingtan, D: G.: 

T grow almonds, but can not continue in business with tariff lower 
than 16 cents per pound on shelled and 5 cents: om unslielled almonds, 
I ask you to help California growers: get adequate tariff pratection. 

. & Goopwry. 
San’ Francisco, Catir., July 9. 
Senator SamMurnnt SHORTRIDGE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Authorities agree 5 eents correct tariff unsheiled almonds. Shelled 
almonds one-third weight of unshelled. Fifteen cents on shelled neces- 
sary to protect growers, Bighty per cent demand American market is 
for siteiled Market for shelled now in hands Europeans. In three 
years California product 70,000,000 pounds: At present 9 per cent 
19% and 16 per cent 1920 crops unsold, because: Huropean aimonds. 
California almoud growing perishes if 3 to 1, tariff ratio on unshelled 
and shelled not provided. Your immediate assistamce asked: 

WESTERN CANNER: AND PACKER. 


BERKELEY, CALIF., July 8, 1921. 
Hon,, SaMUBL M. SHORTRINGE 
Senate Office Buitding, Washington, D. OC. 
Dear Str: Save the almond growers of California by working for 
5-cent. tariff on unshelled. and 15-cent tariff on shelled almonds, 
We cam not compete with European labor with tariff as recommended 
by Ways and Means Committee, 
Save an important. California industry. 
Yours truly, Horacs. N. HENDERSON. 


ESParRTo, Catip., July 8,. 1921. 


Senater SAMuBL M. SHORTRIDGD : 

We as one of the 4,000 almond growers in this State ask and plead 
of you to, use.your influence in getting a fair and just tariff on our 
produet. The 4 cents on almonds im the shell and 8 cents on shelled 
almonds, as recommended by the Ways and Means Committee, ip 
entirely too low if we are. to exist: as almond) growers; as» we can not 
compete with cheap foreign almonds: With the miilions: we have. in- 
vested in almonds we. feel we are entitled to. fain chance with foreigm 
almonds, and that we cam only have by getting at. least a 5-cents-a- 
pound on almonds im the shell and) a 15-cené tariff in: the shelled) 
almo 

Hoping you will give this a serious thought and a hard fight, we: 
rema 


Yours royally, Linppara Bros, 


LINDBgRG,, 
M. A. LINDBERG, 
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Bran ; . Jul; 
ga “ Twoop, CALIg., July. 8, 1921. 


Senate Offlce Building, Washington, D. 0. 

Drag: Sin: [f, the almend indus im California is longer to exist, 
a ef. at least 15. cents a, on: shelled almonds will be neces- 
sary to equalize cost of production and delivery to our markets in 
competition: with; Mediterranean growers. 

Preservation, being the first law of nature, is the American Govern- 
ment to allow the industry to pass.te Europeans and lose hundreds of 
thousands of dollars and: ruim farmers already suffering serious losses? 

Yours respectfully, 
AbLex Mourpocs. 


Faresno, Cativ., July; 8,. 1921, 
SaMovuae. M. SHORTRIDaGE, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D.. C.: 

Published reports of tariff of 4; cents: om almonds and 8% cents om 
shelled almonds. is ruineus, to; the California almend industry. Can 
you or would you use your best influence to give the Califormia: almond 
growers: a 5-eent tariff on almonds and a 15-cent tariff on shelled 
almonds? Labor conditions make this a minimum upon which we can 
comp¢te with the Mediterranean countries. H. & D 

. S. Durr. 


Paso Rosizs, Catir., July 8, 1921. 
Hon. SaAamust M. Srorrripar, 


Washington, D. €. 


Dear Sir: I notice that it has been recommended that the tariff on 
almonds be 4, cents on unshelled and # cents on shelled. As California 
almonds, shell. out 3. to 1, ft seems mo more than fair that the tariff 
should be three times as on the shelled as. on the unshelled, 
and this is the branch of the trade that we must look to largely for 
our foture trade. The California growers feel that they can not 
compete with European conditions on less than a 5-cent and 15-cent 
tariff, and ask that you. kindly use your influence to this end, for if 
we cam not get adequate protection it will mean ruin to a very large 
number of growers who. have invested everything in this industry. 
Thanking you in advance for your efforts, I remain, 

Yours respectfully, 
J. W. Hinman. 


Pase Rosies Hot Sprinecs, 
Paso Robles, Calif., July 8, 1921. 
Hon, SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGB, 


Washington, Ds C. 

Dear Sir: I desire:to put. in my plea for your best endeavors toward 
procuring a protective tariff on shelled and unshelled almonds which 
will protect us almond growers of California, whese sales for last year’s 
Stan will not pay the cost of raising and harvesting. 

have all the savings of a lifetime invested in 33 acres of 7 and 8 
year old. almond trees and carrying, a mortgage of $7,500 at 7 per 
cent as weil. For a man 68 years old, it is pretty tough to not even 
get the cost of labor back from a =. 

The United States markets were flooded last fall with shiploads of 
European raised almonds which were sold below the cost of nuts out 
here, as the growers across the water do not count the labor of their 
women. and children as any additional expense, while out here we can 
not get competent labor for less than $3.50. to $4 or $5. per day. 

In future California growers. must. rely on shelled almonds very 
largely, which should have a tarif€ of at least 3 to 1 over unshelled 
nuts—say 5 cents om unshelled and 15 cents om shelled nuts would 
give us the needed’ protection. Will yow do*your best for us? I heard 
you speak at a big mecting in Los Angeles last year during the cam- 

aign and feel sure you are for the good working people of your home 
Beate, so go to it strong, please, 
Yours with. respect, Cuas. C. WILMor, 
P. O. Boe 785. 


Paso RoBies, CaLiv., July 8, 1921. 
Hon, Samvuret M. SHORTRIDGE, 


Washington, D. C. 
Hon. SHortrivce: We are heartily in favor of at least a tariff of 
5 cents on unshelled almonds and a 15 cent tariff on the shelled. product, 
Respectfully, 
A. P. Borker, 
Almond Grower, 
_ 
ELpripep, CALir., July 8, 1921. 
Samvet M. SHoRTRIDGE, 
Senate Ofice Building, Washington, D: C.: 

We, the undersigned California almond owers, respectfully ur; 
that you do all in your power to have the duty on unshelied almon 
fixed at 5 cents and all shelled almonds at 15 cents per pound. The 
salvation of the almond industry depends on t measure. 

' W.T. Surrerriecp, 
Cc. 8. BaLpwin, 
Cc. F. Gossin, 
M. Souey. 


ORBAND; CaAnrV., July 8, 1921. 


for 
Hi. M. KIncwets, 
Horticultural Commissioner, Glenn County. 


SaMvueEt M. SHORTRIDGE, 
Seneaior, Washington, D. C.: 
Adequate protection for California almond industry demands 15 
cent tariff; lower tariff will net give: adequate protection against 
eign importations. 


SACRAMENTO, CALIPF., July 8, 1921. 
Hon. SaMueL M. SHORTRIDGE 


Senate Office Building,. Washington; De @. 

Dean Sim: As an: almond grower in: California and w» member of the 
Almond Growers’ Exchange; I solicit your: favorable: action on the de- 
mand of the exchange for a tariff ef 5: cemts:om almonds not siielled and 
15 cents on shelled almonds, The reason for this demand by almond 
growers has been fully represented by the exchange, and I will not 
attempt to repeat, 

Cc nia, ig the greatest enendqneries section in the United 
States. Millions are invested in the industry. We want only a reason- 




















































































































































































































able return for our product. Unless we are 
foreign labor we can not get it, and we must either uproot our almon 
trees or be reduced to the level and plane of our fore competitor. 
God forbid! Many almond growers are already considering 


visability of planting other fruits than almonds, Help your own people. 
I know_you will. 
Yours truly, oO. by HOPKINS, 


lecond District. 
OAKLEY, CaLiv., July 8, 1921. 
Sam. M. SHORTRIDGE, 


Senator from California, Washington, D. OC. 


Dear SiR: Will you kindly give pa support to a new tariff on 
almonds—5 cents for unshelled and 15 cents for shelled? 

We have a 14-acre ranch of almonds and we are dependent on the 
same for a living. Should the present tariff remain we will have to 
turn to something else to make a living. 

Hoping you will interest yourself in this matter, I am, 

Yours truly, 


PAUL STEINER. 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF., July 8, 1981. 
Hon. SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 

United States Senator from California, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Siz: The almond industry of California, eproatenins an in- 
vestment of over $50,000,000, is at stake on the issue of the tariff 
legislation now before Congress, and to save the wers their means 
of a livelihood we must get a readjustment of tariff on shelled almonds 
of at least three to one.. Our only future market is for shelled almonds, 
which seer eeeets 80 per cent of the demand of the United States. 
Only wit roper protection on shelled almonds can the California 
growers market their product without a loss. 

European almonds shell out four to one, and California almonds 
three to one. We are entitled therefore to a tariff on shelled almonds 
three times as great as on almonds in the shell, and we want a 5-cent 
tariff on unshelled almonds and a 15-cent tariff on the shelled product. 

Please use your influence to obtain this adjustment in the present 
bill before Congress and save one of California’s principal industries. 

Yours very truly, . 
A. B. USHER, 


1821 Twenty-third Street, Sacramento, Calif. 
Orchard located in Arbuckle District. 


. DUNNIGAN, CaLir., July 8, 1921, 
SAMUEL M, SHORTRIDGR, 
Washington, D. O. 

Dear Sir: As an almond grower I am taking the liberty of writing 
you regarding tariff on almonds. 

What the growers want is a tariff of 5 cents on unshelled almonds 
and 15 cents on shelled almonds. Any effort you may make to obtain 
this tariff will be pogmaciates by every almond grower. 

Yours sincerely, 


A. BE. AMADEN, 
Curico, Cauir., July 8, 1921. 


Senator SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 
Washington, D. C. 


HONORABLE Sir: I beg that you will use all your influence to obtain 
a raise in the tariff rate on almonds recommended by the Ways and 
Means Committee. 

Anything less than 5 cents per pound on unshelled or 15 cents on 
shelled would be ruinous to our orchards here. Please do everything 
possible to get this rate for us. 


Very truly yours, Harrizt Loses. 


PaLo ALTO, CaALir., July 8, 1921, 
Senator S, M. SHoRTRIDGR, 


Washingion, D. O.: 


Being interested in almond raising in this State, I think it is neces- 
sary that the tariff on almonds should be 5 cents on unshelled and 15 
cents on shelled ones. 

Mrs. L. H. Hay, 


744 Waverly Street. 


Mopgsto, CauiF., July 8, 1921. 
Senator 8. M. SHorTRIDGB. 

My Dear Str: As an almond grower I am ver 
the tariff that we are very anxious should be 
possibly make ends meet if we don’t get at 
unshelled and a 15-cent tariff on shelled almonds. 
all you can do for us, an 

Yours very respe 


much interested in 
pe through. We can’t 
east a 5-cent tariff on 
Will you kindly do 
we will surely appreciate it? 


uly, 
Cc. W. McEwen 
Route A, Bow 145. 


Cuico, Cauir., July 8, 1921. 
Hon. SaMUEL M. SHORTRIDGB, 


Washington, D. CO. 


Dear Sir: In the interests of almond growers of California, of 
which I am one, I would impress on your mind that we need better 
protection against foreign importations of almonds than we have at 
present, at least a tariff of 5 cents on unshelled almonds and a 15-cent 
tariff on the shelled product. 


Respectfully, D. K. Cornexn, 


San Francisco, Cavir., July 7, 1921. 
Hon. SAMUEL SHORTRIDGR, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. O.: 


As a grower we insist on a minimum rate of 15 cents on shelled 
almonds. ae See ruin if not properly protected. United action 
ef ali California presentatives essential. 

A. ANDRB, 
T. BERTINSEN, 
L. Srce.Horst, 
230 California Street. 
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San Jose, Cauir., July 8, 1981. 
Hon. Samvust SHoRTRIDGE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Senator SHorrripce: As an almond grower of California, 
I would call to your attention the tariff bill which the Ways and Means 
Commfttee has recommended to Congress. The bill is now on the floor 
of the House of meptuoeds tives. This bill provides a tariff of 4 cents 
on unshelled almonds and 8 cents on shelled almonds per pound. 

It is indeed of vital importance to every almond grower of the State 
that a tariff be passed with at least 5 cents on unshelled nuts-and 15 
cents on the shelled. The California Almond Growers’ Exchange peti- 
tioned for this rate. 

It is ineviatble that unless the American almond grower be protected 
with a higher tariff than is recommended by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee that his industry will absolutely fail. He can not compete with 
the Mediterranean, who can, with the tariff rates recommended by the 
Ways and Means Committee, harvest his crop, pay this low tariff, and 
make a gain. The American can not even harvest his crop at the prices 
thus made possible. 

So you see, Senator SHorTRIDGE, it is imperative that the higher 
tariff as recommended by the growers themselves be passed. 

I can assure you that any service you can render or any of your influ- 
ence used to help the passage of this bill with a higher tariff will be 


grestiy appreciated by each and every almond grower in the State of 
alifornia. 


Sincerely, 
Tuos, E. RAYNagr, 
Route C, Bow 167, Monterey Road, San Jose, Calif. 


SotgepaD, Cativ., July 8, 1921. 
SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. OC. 


Dear Sir: As a California almond grower, I cf to you to do all 
in your power te further the petition of the California Almond Grow- 
ers’ Bxchange for a tariff of cents on almonds not shelled and on 
shelled almonds 15 cents. : 
Without such protection from the European market, this great Call- 
fornia industry will be practically ruined, 
Yours very truly, 


FP. V. GILcueist. 


MARTINEZ, CALIP., July 8, 1921. 
Hon. SAMuEL M. SHORTRIDGB, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Sir: As an owner of 30 acres of almonds, I herewith appeal 
to you to use your pores. and influence to secure a 5-cent duty on un- 
shelled almonds and a 15-cent duty (per pound) on shelled almonds 
entering this country. 

Without this protection the investment of thousands of California 
almond growers is ruined. We raised our crop last season at a loss 
and the situation now appears desperate. 

a, we not have protection commensurate with the standards of 
American living and costs of production? 

Very truly yours, 
Maurice H, Rowse. 


Yuba City, Cauir., July 8, 1921. 
SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: Since European almonds shell out four to one and Cali- 
fornia almonds three to one, our members are entitled to a tariff on 
shelled almonds at least three times ae great as on almonds in the shell. 
Unless we get a readjustment of tariff on shelled almonds of at least 
three to one, it will mean the disintegration of the almond industry of 
California. Our only future market is for shelled almonds, which rep- 
resents 80 per cent of the demand of the United States. This is a 
serious situation confronting the ae Only by proper protection 
on shelled almonds can we bring to California the millions that are 
going to the shores of the Mediterranean. Now, we Californians want 
at least a 5-cent tariff on unshelled almonds and a 15-cent tariff on the 
shelled product. 

ours respectfully, 
B. G. VAN ARSDALB, 


JuLy 8, 1921. 
Hon. SumugEL M, SHORTRIDGA, 
Dsar Sir: In separa to the tariff on almonds, I would ask you to work 
for 5 cents on unsbelled and 15 cents on shelled almonds. 
Thanking you for what you can do for us, I remain, 
Your friend, ; : 
J. C, OSBORN, Corning, Calif. 


SAN FRANCISCO, July 9, 1921. 
Hon. SAM SHORTRIDGE, 
Washington, D. OC. 


Dear Sir: I take the liberty of writing to you in regard to a higher 
tariff on almonds. I am the owner of a 16-acre orchard near Esparto, 
Yolo County. Only a pees of last year’s crop sold, on account of ae 
foreign almonds, I think a tariff of 5 cents on unshelled almonds an 
15 cents on the shelled is necessary to save our orchards. 

Thanking you for any interest taken in this matter, I remain, 


Respectfully yours, 
_ F. M. Cornewu, 1720 Larkin. 


San Francisco, Carir., July 8, 1921. 
Senator SamMurnL M, SHORTRIDGE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. 0, 


HONORABLE Sik: To assist tm pyoe te | to you the sentiment of the 
almond growers of California, the undersigned grower begs to add his 
indorsement to the petition presented by the growers to the Ways and 
Means Committee through the medium of the California Almond Grow- 
ers’ Exchange for a tariff of 5 cents on unshelled and 15 cents on 
shelled product. 

Convinced that a lower tariff than that represented by the figures 
mentioned will result in the ultimate disintegration of this important 
California industry, we feel that we may justly solicit your hearty co- 
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operation and enthusiastic support to the end that the necessary pro 
tection maz. be obtained. 
Yeur. tance will be appreciated. 
Very respectfully, 
Luavrow Hart, 
252 Central Avenue, San Francisco, Calif. 


Los AnGpiss, CAlLir., July, & 1921, 
Mr. SAmMuEL. M, SHortTRInG 


Senate. Office Building, "Washington, D. @: 

To THE HONORABLE. Mr, SHORTRIDGR.: The: writer: is engaged in com 

almonds, in the Ataseadere district, San Laisa Obi County, 

e have now. nearly. 400 acres in: various stages of. growth and: de- 
velopment; The oldest are 6 years of age; just coming into commer 
cial. bearing.. The returns, last year, om our almon were barely 
enough to cover harvesting and marketing expenses, leaving the grower: 
absolutely. not for his labor and exqenene, the terranean 
shorea they pay 15 te 20 cents per day labor, while we are paying: 
$4. to $5 per day and other expenses in: pro D. 

If. wa: are to continue in the almond; in » in. the. United. States,, 
we should Have at least a duty of 5 cents per pound on unshell 
almonds: and; 15 cents per pound on shelled: almonds. 

Respeetfally subnritted, 


WILLIAM ayn? 
711 Pacific Finance: Building. 


San PRancr Canin, July 8, 1921. 
Hon. SAmMUBL M. SHORTRIDG ae z* 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Sim; As a grower of almonds, I would respectfully ask that. 
you do all in your power to secure an amendment to the proposed tariff 
on. almonds, especially on shelled. almonds. j 

As it takes 3 pounds of almonds in the shell in this country to make 
1. pound of almond meats, I respectfully submit to you that the tariff. 
on shelled almonds should be at least: three times as great as on 
almonds. in the shell, and unless we get adequate tariff, especially on 
shelled almonds, it will mean, that we are prevented from partici) 
in the benefits of the shelled. almond market, which represents 80 per 
cent of the consumption of almonds; in. the United States. 

Unless we do secure. an re tariff. from the C ess our indus- 
‘try, representing an investment of aperamenneety 000,000, is facing 
ruin, and I therefore respectfully. ask you. as a ‘ornian. to do every- 
thing in your power to secure a tariff on shelled. almonds. at least 
three times as. great as on almonds in the shell in the protection of 
this California industry. Sees you may be able to do to assist the 
almond growers of California will he theroughiy appreciated not only 
by myself but by the 4,000 almond growers of the te of California. 

Yours very truly, 
Cc. Larsen, 


751 Tenth Avenue, San Fr 


SacraMENTo, Catip., July 8; 1981. 
Senator SAMUEL M,. SHoRrrTrRipGR, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. 0. 


Dear Sin: I want to ask that you use your strongest efforts in the 
matter of the present tariff bill now pending before your House to 
secure: proper and adequate protection for California almonds; 

The California, almond industry represents: a liveliheed: to several 
thousand families and several. thousand: other people dependent upon 
its continuation. 

It represents an investment of pa age ge $50,000,000, and this 
industry is seriously jeopardized un the present competition with 
European almonds. 

The California. Almond Growers’ Exchange, which represents the 
great majority of the California almond growers and which has: been 
one of the pioneers in cooperative marketing of farm crops, has 
recommended a tariff of 5 cents a pound on, unshelled almonds and 15 
cents a pound on shelled almonds. 

We are vitally interested in this tariff, as we individuall “present 
the. owners and growers of over 2.000 acres of almond orchards, and 
we trust that you will do everything in your power: to secure the tariff 
represented by the exchange, to wit: Five cents per pound on almonds 
not shelled and 15 cents per pound on shelled almonds. 

We feel that this tariff is necessary and absolutely essential for the 
continuation and protection of the $50,000,000 almond industry in 
California. 

As a Californian we feel that you have the best interest of this 
State at heart, and weshall appreciate whatever you can do im securing 
and fighting for the tariff protection requested. 

Thanking you in advance, 


Yours truly, Geo. X. Fremine, 


we Rancuo De Ep Capitan, 
Rio. Lewpa, SacpaMpnTo County, Cauip., July 8, 1921, 


Hon. SAMURL M, SHORTRIDGR, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: As the almond growers of California will surely be u 
against it with a tariff less than 5 cents om unshelled almonds and 1 
cents on shelled almonds we would surely appreciate it if you would 
doe.ail within your power to fight for the. above tariff. If the 4 and 
8 cent tariff goes sonny I know that the California almond ‘wer 
may as well grub out all of his trees and let the land lay idle, for he 
will be as far abead as trying to grow almonds with an: inadequate 


tariff. 

Knowing, that your past record has always been for the best interests 
of Callfornia I feel assured that you will do all within your power 
and. see that the almond growers get a fair deal: 

Thanking you, I remain, 

Very truly yours, Capt. H. A. Lewatp, 


Bow 1208, Motor Route A. 


San Francisco, CaLir., July 8, 1921. 
Senator SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGS, — 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. OC. 

Deas Senator: I am the owner of 62 acres of producing California 
almond orchard land, which under normal conditions should have a 
valuation of $21,500. Last year the crop income from this pro 
was: insufficient to pay for the care, mueh less give any return en the 
investment. This property was planted under conditions and has 


‘since received’ the care sucl that I should expect now a reasonable 
‘interest on my investment, These are not’ normal times; and unless 
|protection is afforded a the importation of almonds P 
‘with underpaid labor under conditions with whieh we here are unable 
\to F shail be ebliged to uproot my almond trees and turn my 
‘attention to the production of other crops. 

{ sition is. the same aa. that of all the other almond growers 
lof lifornia, and I trust that we shall receive frem you every assist> 
ance possible in securing protection for this California industry. The 
tax on_ shelled almonds siiould be at least three times that on unshelled 
a ,. and the rates the California Almond Growers’ 
Exchange—t. e:, at least 5 cents for the one and 15 cents for the other— 
are absolutely necessary to save the industry. We shall watch with 
interest and.concern your activities in our behalf. 

Very truly yours, 
Byuarrr N. Brrdn. 


GAEDALB, CAuiv., July & 1921. 
Samos. M. SHortrripcs, 
Washington, D. O. 


Deas. Senarorn: I understand the Ways and Means Committee has 
recommended to Congress a tariff of 4 cents on unshelled almonds and 
8 cents on shelled. This is entirely inadequate. We can not meet 
foreign competition unless we get 15 cents on shelled and 5 cents on 
nuts the shell. 

We wil) be driven out of business unless you can assist us in getting 
this protection to our industry in this State. 

Yours truly, 
Warne J. Srour. 


TurRLOocK, CALIF., July 8, 1921. 
Senator Samunt M. SHoRTRIDGS, 
Washington, D. 0. 

Dear Str: The Ways and Means Committee have recommended a 

tariff of 4 cents per pound on almonds in the shell and 8 cents per 

d on shelled. almonds. The almond growers of California, through 

he. California. Almond Growers’ Exehange, have asked for a tariff of 

5 cents unshelled and 15 cents shelled.. This. is net an. unreasonable 

request, and much thought and time was. consumed in. arriving at these 

figures, and I believe that 5. cents and 15 cents is the minimum tariff 

required: to protect the almond industry from the lower freight rates 
and the peasant competition of the south of Europe countries. 

Kindly use your utmost endeayors to help secure the requested. tariff. 

ery truly yours, 
R. K. Sirsa. 


oe 


San FRANCISCO, CaLir., July 8, 1921. 
Hon. SAMUEL M. SHorTRIDG6R. 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Siz: I will not take up your valuable time with a long-winded 
letter, but will ask you to do all you can for us almond growers out 
here in the golden West. 

We = not asking for a very lot, but just’a living chance with our 
products. 

We feel that we should have at least a tariff of 5 cents on unshelled 
almonds and 15 cents on shelled. . 

Many of us have our savings tied up in almond orchards that are 
bearing or just beginning to bear, and we trust you will do all in your 
power to help us out, 

Thanking you for all you can do for us In this: matter; and al? of us 
trust you can do a great deal, 

I remain, 

Yours very truly, * 
A. Van Hoyt, 
2321 Califarnia Street. 


We represent an investment of $50,000,000 im almond orchards and 
almond-shelling machinery. 
ANTELOPD, CALIF., July 7, 1921. 
Senator 8. M. SHORTRIDGB, 
Washington, D. C, 


Dear SENATOR: Kindly note us almond growers out and keep us 
from ruin by advocating tariff of 6 cents on unshelled and 15 cents 
on shelled nuts, 

We are still holding part of 1919 and 1920 crop with 1921 crop on 
trees. You will appreciate our situation. 

Proteet us from cheap Spanish labor and oblige, 


Sincerely, a grower, I, B. EMERSON. 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF., July 7; 1921. 
Hon. SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGD. 

DEAR SiR: | appeal to you to please help to give the almond growers 
of California better protection against foreign nuts imported. I bought 
20 acres three years ago. They are just coming into bearing and 
hoped they wculd later help make a living, but under present proposed 
tariff my place will be a practical loss to me, as well as thousands 
who have invested their savings will lose also. 

Respectfully, Dr. C. E. FENNER. 


Los GaTos, Santa CLARA COUNTY, CaLiP., July 7, 1921. 


Hon. SAMUBL M, SHORTRIDGE, 
Washington, D. OC. 

Drax SiR; I am very much concerned about! the almond industry of 
California. Our growers can not compete with the Mediterranear 
shores unless at least a, 5-cent tariff om the unshelled product and: a 
16-eent tariff on the shelled product is secured, I hope we may have 
your active cooperation and assistance now for the good of our 
growers. 

Very truly, Dr. A. J. GBRLACH, 
Glenridge Heights, R. 1, Bor 37. 


VACAVILLE, CALIF., July 7, 1921. 


Hon, SaMvcgy M. SHORTRIDGE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Deas Senator SuHorraiper: I planted an almond orchard 26 
years ago. It has proved a bad investment, because of the great ex- 
pense of harvesting the nuts which haye te he sold in competition 
with Burope’s. cheap almonds. ‘The only reason why | have not dug 
up my trees is because [I have believed my Government would give the 
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almond industr 

We need a tari 

in the shell, 
Yours very truly, 


rotective tariff. 
as on almonds 


in the United States an adequate 
on shelled nuts three times as grea 


Hgstpr X. Harsison. 


Hamitron Crry, Caur., July 7, 1921. 
Mr, SAMU8SL SHORTRIDGB. 


Dear Sir: Felng an extensive almond grower, am asking you to 
give us a tariff of 5 cents on unshelled almonds and 15 cents on 
sates, sions, as we can not compete with the foreign trade at the 
present rates. 

Every cent I have in the world is invested in this orchard and on 
account of not realizing much of anything on the crops the last two 
yearss am not able to keep up any part of my expenses, let alone pa 
off a mortgage and support an invalid son and an orphan child, whic 
I have adopted. Under the circumstances, I am sure you do not 
want myself and hundreds of others to lose their homes to allow 
foreigners to prosper on our territory, 

Thank you. 

Mas. ADA WEST. 
Oakey, CaLir., July 7, 1921. 
Ifon. Senator Samvrt M, SHortTRIDGE 

Dear Sir; I am very much interested in this tariff business. Please 
see to it that a 5-cent tariff is put on all unshelled almonds and 15-cent 
tariff on all shelled. If you don’t it is going to work such a hard- 
ship on us. 

Please give this your immediate attention and oblige. 

M. BE. Capwstt. 


ARBUCKLE, CaLir., July 7, 1921. 


Hon. SAMUEL SHORTRIDGE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: As an almond grower of this State I am writing to ask 
that you favor at least a 5-cent tariff on unshelled almonds and at least 
a 15-cent tariff on the shelled product, 

This is very vital to the industry in this State, as we will be unable 
to compete with the European market if a less duty is meee’. 

Trusting that you will give this matter your favorable attention, 
I am, 

Very truly yours, Cc. F, HAMMER. 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF., July 7, 1921. 
Hon, SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE. 
Senator, Washington, D. C.: 


As a citizen of the United States and a resident of California, I 
lumbly request you use your best efforts to obtain a tariff for the almond 
industry of California of at least 5 cents on unshelled almonds and 15 
cents on shelled almonds. 

I um only one of hundreds of wage earners in California who for the 
past several years have invested practically all our savings in a small 
plece of land, and planting same to almonds, with the expectation of 
deriving a reasonable income from same. And now, when our orchards 
are just on the verge of repaying us, we can not compete with the cheap 
European product, and unless we can secure the above tariff our years 
of hard work and saving have gone for naught. If am, 

Respectfully yours, 


To the 


Oscar N. NELSON, 
2110 L. Street, Sacramento, Calif. 


OAKLEY, CALIF., July 7, 1921. 
SamMcer M. SHORTRIDGE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: As an almond grower I request your office to kindly use 
your utmost efforts in behalf of the almond growers of California in 
securing a 5 cents per pound protective tariff on almonds in the shell 
and a 15 cents per pound tariff on almonds that are shelled. I have a 
25-aere farm of almonds, and as I derive a living for myself and family 
through the marketing of this product. I sincerely hope you will be able 
to help in get'ing this tariff through, as the almond growers of Cali- 
fornia have suffered badly in the last two years in not being able to 
market their almonds. 

Respectfully, F, P. MILer, 
Oakley, Calif., R. F. D. Bow 54. 


CuHico, Caur., July 6, 1921. 
Hon. SAMUEL SHORTRIDGE, 
Washington, D. C. 


Drak Sm: As an almond grower of California I am appealing to 
you that you and the others representing California in Washington do 
your utmost te preserve the almond industry to our great State. 

Sincerely, 
ELMO ARCHER. 


WINTERS, CALir., July 5, 1921, 
Hon. SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: I don't know whether a Senator can help along any House 
actions or not, but if you can would like to have you ‘work for a 5-cent 
unshelled and 15-cent shelled tariff on almonds. 

Some of us here, and I suppose it is the same in other parts of the 
State, are having all we can do to hang on and save our places. With 
$30,000 invested, [ am continually running behind in spite of every 
economy I can use. When it comes to Senate knew you will do your 
part 

Yours truly, R. M. ROBERTs, 

R. F. D. No. 1, Bow A 55. | 

CHico, CaLiv., July 1, 1921. | 
Hon, SAMUEL SHORTRIDGE, 

United States Senator from California, Washington, D. C. 


My Deir Senator: When you spoke here in Chico I had the pleasure 
of introducing you to your audience and in so doing laid particular 
emphasis on the fact that through the election of a Republican Senator 
we of this district would be more apt to be protect 
industry by having a tariff placed on the imported almond. This was 
the argument made throughout this district, but on reading the dis- 


| 
| 
| 
in our almond 


tches this morning I discover that the proposed tariff on almonds is 
imited to 4 cents a pound. 

Such a figure is absolutely valuoless, and almonds might just as well 
be put on the free list. I am an almond grower myself, and while [ 
am not looking for any extortionate profit, I do believe that we are 
entitled to a reasonable return upon our investment. 

In order to keep the industry alive in California we must have a 
tariff of 5 cents on unshelled almonds and 15 cents on shelled almonds, 

Recently the growers, through their association, erected a factory 
in Sacramento for the purpose of shelling almonds, At present most 
of the shelled product comes from Spain, where the work is done by 
hand under conditions which I am given to understand are far’ from 
sanitary. We growers handling a food product decided to’ put * a 
clean product for consumption, but it is a foregone conclusion that if 
the present tariff rate goes through we might as well close our factor 
= iD — developments on work in connection with the almon 
n rnia. 


I write this special letter to you, as this was a special argument 
raised by us in this last campaign against Phelan. The compete® 
promises of the Republican Party were for a higher tariff, but it ap- 
pears to me that California products always seem to get it in the neck 
when it comes down to a matter of tariff. 

If the Republican Party can not protect California products through 
a tariff, then that party might just as well expect to see California go 
Democratic again. There is a wave of feeling throughout this section 
of the country and through all the almond-growing districts against 
the proposed tariff. The growers have labored for years bringing the 
industry to a paying basis in developing their orchards and finding 
out what particular species thrive best in California. This can only 
be done after many years of patience, labor, and expenditure of money. 

Now that the almond orchards are coming into bearing we are con- 
srented wim a situation which makes our work and expenditure abso- 
ute e, ; 

In ny campaign for the Republican Party I have been repeatedly 
opposed by nominal Republicans who make the declaration that the 

epublican high tariff policy is no good to California, because the 
Republican Party never applies it here. This proposed tariff gives 
truth to the claim, and frankly, I must say, it takes the heart out of 
us who are trying to keep the party alive in the State. 

Please do not run away with the idea that this is a matter of a few 
growers protesting. The industry is a well established one and its loss 
will mean much to the wealth of the State of California. 

I am writing to you with the request that you do your very best in 
protecting your constituents in this regard. 

Very truly yours, 
Harry DAvips. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I must beg the pardon: 
of the Senate for having consumed so much of its time. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I hope the Senator will 
pardon me, but I would like to ask one or two questions about 
the California almond business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I yield, 

Mr. SIMMONS. I would like to have the Senator inform us, 
because I think it is an important point in connection with the 
question, what per cent of the almond crop marketed in the 
United States is shelled and what per cent is unshelled, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I think that has been stated. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not think it has been stated. 
been stated by anyone I have not heard it. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I think it is in the Recorp. I do not 
recall accurately, but I know that up to a comparatively recent 
day there has been a very small output of shelled almonds 
from California, 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think the Senator is correct about that. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Yes. 1 was going to add that it is per- 
fectly well known that the imported shelled almonds are shelled 
in the most primitive way. 

Mr. SIMMONS. ‘They are shelled by hand. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Yes; they are shelled by hand and by 
those who work for just enough to enable them to breathe and 
exist. 

In other words, I do not call it pauper labor, I call it poorly 
paid, unhappy labor; but be that as it may, the methods are 
primitive. In California we can no more engage in that method 
than the Senator could in his own great and good State. 
Wherefore we have built in Sacramento an expensive—I think 
fully $300,000 it has cost—factory for the shelling of almonds. 
Tt can be done. Given, as we claim, the protection we ask, we 
can shell almonds and enter very greatly into the market of 
shelled almonds. Hitherto our output of shelled almonds has 
been limited. The great amount has been imported. We can 
shell almonds. We can enter into the market and we can give 
work and employment, and to that extent we will, of course, 
increase vastly our output not only of shelled almonds, but it 
will develop further the industry itself. I do not know that I 
have sufficiently answered the Senator. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The fact is that up to this time, by reason 
of the fact that they have not been able to shell almonds by 
machinery, they have not put the shelled almonds upon the 
market to any considerable extent. 

Mr. SHORTRIPGE. That, I think. may be admitted. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator said they are providing a great 
plant for the purpose of shelling alnionds by machinery, If 
that plant is successful—and I suppose that matter has been 


If it has 
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investigated, and it has been conclusively determined that it will 
be a successful operating plant—— 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mechanically, yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. When that happens, when California finds 
herself in the position where she can shell almonds by machin- 
ery probably the labor cost of shelling almonds in this country 
would be less than the labor cost of shelling them by hand 
anywhere else in the world, would it not? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I think not. Shelling by machinery 
here presumably would be much cheaper than shelling by hand 
here. However, that is but one element of the cost. 

Mr. SIMMONS. . Is there anything that can be done now, and 
is being done now successfully with machinery which can be 
done anywhere else as cheaply »y hand labor? For instance, is 
there anywhere in the world that a shoe can be made by hand 
labor as cheaply as it can be made in this country by machinery? 
Is there anywhere in the world that a pair of stockings can be 
knit by hand as cheaply as by machinery in this country? 
Would the Senator contend that if we could provide suitable and 
efficient machinery for shelling almonds we.could not, with that 
machinery, shell them at a less labor cost than they could be 
shelled for anywhere else in the world or even here by hand? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. May I answer in a word, having re- 
gard to the cost abroad and those engaged in the shelling of 
almonds abroad, that I can not imagine there could be any 
process, even by machinery, having regard to the cost of ma- 
chinery and maintenance and labor employed, which would be 
as low or as little as is paid abroad. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But those people have to live. They can not 
do it for nothing. It may take 100 people; shelling by hand, to 
shell as many almonds as one man could shell with a machine 
in a day. Those 100 people may be paid a very small wage each, 
but all the 100, if they live at all, would have to receive enough 
to equal the wages of the one man who operated the machine. 

If the Senator will pardon me, in some sections of Europe, I 
think, even to this day they cut their wheat and their rye and 
their oats with the old hand scythe. In this country we cut 
those products by machinery. Would the Senator contend for a 
moment that the labor of Europe or ahywhere in the world was 
so low as compared with American labor that they could cut 
wheat at a less labor cost with the old hand scythe than we 
could cut it here with our highly improved machinery? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I suppose the Senator is entirely famil- 
iar with conditions prevailing in practically all of the European 
States or the Asiatic countries, as well as conditions prevailing 
in our own country. In a little, limited area of wheat grow- 
ing in a little, secluded valley in the Balkans it may be that 
a poorly fed and clothed Rumanian might cut the grain at a 
given 5 cents a day. It might be that upon a great wheat field 
in Montana they could cut the grain at a given price. But when 
we compare the style of living, the clothes, the food, the carpets 
on the floor, the pictures on the walls, the music, the school- 


house, the church, the newspaper—when we compare American | 


conditions with conditions prevailing abroad, I am sure the 
Senator does not wish to reduce us to the conditions prevailing 
there. 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; Iam simply trying to show te the Sena- 
tor and to the country that where almonds are shelled by hand 
in one country and shelled by highly efficient machinery in an- 
other country the wage paid the laborer for the shelling by hand 
is not comparable to the wage paid the laborer for the shelling 
by machinery, and that the wage paid in the two cases is no 
index whatever of the ultimate cost of production. In other 
words, in cases of that sort we can not take the wage puid for 
the purpose of making a comparison of the cost of production, 
because we may have 100 hands engaged in shelling almonds 
for a whole day, but they would not shell as many almonds in 
a whole day as the one man operating a machine would shell 
in the same length of time. We cau not compare, therefore, the 
wage paid to each one of those 100 men shelling by hand with 
the wage paid the one man shelling by machinery. I think that 
is about the way the Senator has reached his conclusion that the 
shelled almonds must have a duty about 300 per cent higher 
than the duty on unshelled almonds, because he has estimated 
that there will be an immense difference in the cost of shelling 
almonds in the foreign country and the cost of shelling almonds 
in this country when he begins to shell almonds in this coun- 
try, which he has not begun to do yet. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Oh, yes; we have. It is conceded on 
all hands that the ratio abroad is as 4 to 1, but it is now proved 
that in America the ratio is as 8 to 1. The difference between 
shelled and unshelled was stated in the figures brought out. 
That is admitted on all hands. With respect to the other 
House, that was the mistake which the House made in taking 
the ratio as 1 to 4. The Senate committee puts it as 1 to 3. 


Mr. SIMMONS. But let us keep to the concrete proposition. 
Does the Senator contend that the labor cost of shelling al- 
monds by machinery will be as great as the labor cost of shell- 
ing them by hand? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. There are various elements to be taken 
into account—the capital invested, the amount of output, the 
number of employees, agd so forth—and it is very difficult to 
compare the cost abroad with a given cost in California. There 
are many elements that enter into it, but it seems to me—not 
only seems, but I am very sure—that the calculations of those 
familiar with the whole subject are correct, namely, that if it 
be necessary, as claimed, to have a 5-cent duty on the unshelled 
almond as it is picked from the tree and cured or made ready 
for market, there is a necessity for three times that rate for 
the shelled almond. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Is that because of the higher cost of shell- 
ing here as against the cost abroad? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. It is one of the elements that enters 
into it, naturally. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And the Senator thinks after they get their 
machinery at work out in California the difference in the labor 
cost will be so great as to justify this high differential? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Unquestionably. I do so contend. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator does admit, however, that up 
to this time there has been a very limited quantity of shelled 
almonds placed upon the American market? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Yes; though, of course, “limited” is a 
relative term. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I want to ask the Senator now if at this time 
there are any domestic shelled almonds held for the market in 
this country? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I think there are. : 

Mr. SIMMONS. I find in one of the telegrams which I put 
into the Recorp the other day, to which the Senator from Cali- 
fornia has referred, a statement to the effect that the associa- 
tion in California which controls the sale of almonds have no 
goods for delivery. The telegram asks the question: 

Why should Representatives vote for such an increase when the 
California Almond Growers’ Exchange can not even deliver goods? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. The almonds may now be in the hands 
of brokers or local houses here in the East. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then I find a statement made in another one of 
these telegrams to the effect that a very small proportion of 
shelled almonds which are produced in this country are used by 
the manufacturers of candies, and for the reason that they are 
not so desirable, that the public does not like the almonds which 
grow in California, that the imported almond is much pref- 
erable. I find this in a statement from the New England Con- 
fectionery Co.: 

We are speaking now of shelled almonds and walnuts, and not nuts 
in the shell. Why should we manufacturers be forced to pay such an 
increase when the total amount of almonds shelled in California yearly 


would not supply two of our manufacturers in this country for one 
and one-half days? 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Just a word. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The statement which I have just read is 
from the New England Confectionery Co., and is to the effect 
that the total amount of California shelled almonds at the 
present time would not supply two of the great candy manu- 
facturing concerns in this country for two days. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I may in a word reply to the last 
thought suggested by the Senator from North Carolina. There 
are always two arguments advanced in opposition to the al- 
mond industry—first,, that we can not produce almonds in 
quantity; second, that we can not produce in quality,. Our 
position is that, given adequate protection, we can produce in 
quantity sufficient and, beyond all controversy, that we can 
produce in quality. If there were an embargo to-day, estab- 
lished by law or created by war, we should find the New Eng- 
land candy men crying out for almonds from California, and 
there would be no objection whatever to them on the score of 
quality. 

Mr. SIMMONS. 


I do not desire to discuss that question 
with tre Senator from California, because I know nothing 


about it. I simply know wha? the manufacturers of confec- 
tions have stated in their telegrams. If we should impose 
this duty of 15 cents a pound on shelled almonds which are 
imported into this country, we should have this situation— 
and I want to hold the Senator to it and to get his answer to 
it—with no shelled almonds ef American production on the 
market and none for delivery, all the shelled almonds would 
have to come from abroad and would have to pay the 15 cents 
duty until the almond growers in California were prepared to 
supply shelled almonds. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. 
speedily. 


We shall get them in California very 
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Mr. SIMMONS. If they get them at all they will probably 
get them rather slowly ; they have not the mills yet ereeted to 
shelf the almonds. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Oh, yes; there is a magnificent mil 
there for that purpose. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Is the mill in operation? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. There is not a evheel turning. Why? 
Because there is no. market. 

Mr. SIMMONS. There is no market and’ there are no almonds 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. We shall have the almonds there to 
turn the wheels. 

Mr. SIMMONS: And yet the Senators) from California are: 
asking Congress immediately to impose: a duty of 15 cents upon 
every pound of almonds which is used im this country, when 
in California they have no almonds ready to be marketed’ to: be 
protected against the foreign imports. 

The Senator from California says that they will have some 
in the future, but we have got to take that for Would 
it not be time enough for the Senator to come and! ask: that. this 
15 cents duty be impesed upon the almonds after the California 


producers have seme shelled almonds to sell or at least until | 


after they have # reasonable quantity of shelled almonds to put 
upon the American: market? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE: Mr. President; to make an end of my re 
marks, I answer the Senator from North Carolina by saying that 
if we should wait until those who believe, as the distinguished 
Senator from North Carolina believes, we never should have any 
shelled almonds; we should cease to have any unshelled almends. 
Almend growing is in a sense what might be called a new in- 
dustry with great possibilities; We seek to keep what we have 
and to increase it. The theories of the Senator from: North 
Carolina an@ myself differ radically. 
pressed here again and again that in California we can produce 
almonds in quantities which are ample and in quality unex- 
celled. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But the Senator—— 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Just let me finish the thought. As to 
the theory, whether it be that of Cobden or Hamilton, Wash- 
ington or Calhoun, we may differ, but we are not discussing that 
question now. We simply come here and say that under present 
conditions we can not compete with the cheaply produced un- 
shelled or shelled almonds of Burope, and it is for us legis- 
lators to determine wlhiether we shall maintain an American 
industry which will serve to bring about competition with the 
imported article, and at the same time add to the prosperity of 
State and Nation; or whether we shall abandon an American 
industry and again become dependent upon the foreign industry, 
which will speedily become a monopoly over which we shall 
have no control. Let us as to this and all our industries stand 
up for America. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I think the almond industry 
i the Senator's State has been prespering pretty well up to 
this time. I do not think any money has been lost in Cali- 
fornia in the almond business. The lands cultivated in 
almonds are, as I understand, valued’ at about $500 an acre. 
There is no evidence that the almond industry up to this time 
has not been prosperous, at least as well as any other industry, 
certainly any other agricultural industry. The almond growers 
have been selling in considerable quantities shelled almonds, 
but have been finding a ready market for their unshelled 
almonds. I have heard no complaint on that ground. They 
do not seem to have a large quantity of either shelled or un- 
shelled almonds on hand. The truth is there is not and never 
has been any considerable demand in the markets of this 
country for the California shelled’ almonds, partly for the 
reasen that the California shelled almonds do not seem to 
keep so well as the shelled almonds grown abroad, partly for the 
reason that it is said to contain more pulp and therefore not 
so desirable for the purpese of making confections as is the 
foreign almond: There has been no market for the domestie 
shelled almond, and, because there has been no market for 
them, they have not been shelled. 

Senators need not tell me that in America, with all of our 


initiative and with all of our energy, if the almend growers of’ 


California could have found! a market for their shelled almonds 
they would not have long ago provided ample up-to-date ma- 
chinery and put it in operation for the purpose: of shelling 
their almonds. In this situation, if we should! adopt the Senate 
committee amendment and impose the duty proposed, it would 


be the first time in my knowledge of tartff making that we |! 
imposed a high duty such as this—for this is a very’ high | 


duty, being 275 per cent higher than the rate in the present 
law and 150 per cent higher than the Payne-Aldrich rate— 
for the purpose of protecting an American product, when it was 


disclosed in the’ argument there was not any of the product } 


sought to be protected on sale in the American market. We 


I hold to the notion ex-- 


are asked to provide this rate of duty simply upon the theory 
‘that if we will impose it possibly im the future they will be 
‘produced. 

Mr.. President, if we impose this duty under: such circum- 
stances we can not do it for the purpose of protection, because 
there is nothing to protect. Almonds have been raised’ in Cali- 
‘fornia, I presume, for 25 or 30° years, and yet the industry has 
no shelled almonds on the market to-day, aecording to the 
‘telegram from: which I have quoted, and there is no American 
‘product to be protected. Therefore; Mr. President, if we im- 
pose it, for the: present, at any rate, it will be a pure revenue 
duty and not a protective duty, and’ f think not only for the 
present but for a long time im the future, Biven' if the almond 
‘growers of California are successful in their shelling processes 
and‘ in the expansiom of their business; it will be a’ long: time 
before they will be able to supply even a small part of the 
demand of the country for the unshelled almonds. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow 
me,, it. is not necessary for aur argument or for our position for 
me to add that, speaking for myself, I hold to the theory that 
if it is possible to develop an American industry in the State of 
the Senator from North Carolina or in the State of my friend 
from Mississipi, if it is possible to develop an industry whereby 
the people of the several States may have profitable employment 
I would impose a tariff duty on the imported product. Why? 


‘In order that. an industry might be developed so that we would 


not become dependent upon the foreigner. In the end the prices 
would be no greater. I challenge the learning of my friend 
from North Carolina to point out fn this country where, after 
we have developed an. American industry, the cost of the prod- 
uct. is more. than when we were formerly dependent upon the 
imported article. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, IL am.not going, to enter upon 
a discussion of the rudimentary principles of the tariff, as 
understoed and enunciated by. the other side. I am discussing 
this: case upon the facts, and L am. attempting toa show that, 
aceording to. the facts, even from: the standpoint. of the Repub- 
licam. theory, there is no present. ground: for a duty, especially 
a duty of the proportions proposed. In the telegrams of 
which the Senator has spoken: and. in. connection. with which 
he has taken oecasion to. say some very delightful. things. about 
me for which I wish. te thank him, the statement is made that 
the 15-cent: duty upon shelled almonds will be. practically pro- 
hibitory ; that, the consuming public will. not. stand the prices 
that the confectioners, will have to: charge fer this class of 
sweets if they shall have to pay the proposed. high rates of duty 
for the foreign product,. there being, no domestic: produet which 
they cam buy, and therefore they are. compelled. to buy the 
foreign produet. 

Under the theory which the Senator has just invoked: I do 
not recall any instance where any industry has come andi asked. 
us to give it in the very beginning, in, the very initiation, a pre- 
hibitive duty to protect an industry that does not exist in the 
United States; and practieally the industry of shelled almonds 
does not exist in the United States. Although you have been 
in the almond business fer 25 or 30: years; multiplying each year 
your acreage, the shelled-almend industry dees not exist. You 
have: ne goeds: to-day which you ceuld, deliver te these, candy 
producers if they demanded them ef yeu, so that they must 
necessarily. pay these: high rates of duty while you are developing 
your industry—an: industry that practically does net new 
exist—and you can not give: us any reasonable. information as 
to how long it is: going to take you to supply a reasenable per- 
centage of the demand! of the American consumers, of shelled. 
almonds. Yow do net know yourselves: It depends upon the 
growth of your trees; it depends: upem the success: of your 
newly installed: shelling machines; it depends: upon: a great 
many contingencies, all in: the future. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGH: Mr. President; may I ask the Senator 
a question?’ 

Mr. SIMMONS. Therefore—if the Senator will pardon me 
‘one minute—I say that if this duty be imposed at this: time it 
cam not be for the purpese of proteetion, because there is 
‘nothing to protect: It must be for the purpose of revenue;. and 
does the Senator want to impose for revenue purposes: 2 duty 
‘that the consumers of the product say will be prohibitive? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. In the first place; it would be justified 
‘as a revenue measure; 

Mr; SIMMONS: If it is prohibitive? 

Mr: SHORTRIDGH: In the second place, it would. not be 
' prohibitive; and in the third place; aecording to the Senator’s 
‘argument, this industry never would grow, never would de+ 
velop, and we would! forever be dependent upen the foreigner. 

Mr: SIMMONS. Pf did not say that. What I have said 1s) 
that when an industry in contemplation, in anticipation, comes 
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and asks for protection before it becomes a reality, before it is 
brought into being, it at least ought not to ask for a prohibitive 
duty. It ought to be satisfied with a very moderate duty until it 
does get into existence. That is the point I am making. The 
point I am making is that you have no unshelled-almond indus- 
try, and you are asking us to give you a duty to foster an in- 
dustry that if it exists at all is in swaddling clothes, and you 
want a prohibitive duty to begin with. Out of those many tele- 
grams that you speak about, presented by me, I think nearly a 
fourth of them say that the duty will be absolutely prohibitive. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. The trees are in existence, the factory 
is in existence, the men and women are in existence, the soil 
is in existence, the sunlight of heaven is in existence, and the 
moon showers down her silver; so that this industry is in exist- 
ence—in esse and not in futuro. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The industry exists, but the marketable 
usuffuct of the industry is wanting. There is no usufruct on 
the market or in existence to supply in whole or part the daily 
demand. - 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the committee. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FERNALD (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones] to the Sena- 
tor from Michigan [Mr. TowNsEND] and will vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SWANSON (when Mr. Gtass’s name was called). I de- 
sire to announce that my colleague [Mr. Grass] is detained 
from the Senate on account of sickness. I will let this an- 
nouncement stand for the day. 

Mr. HARRISON (when his name was called). 
same announcement as before, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. NEW (when his name was called). Making the saine 
announcement of the transfer of my pair as on a previous roll 
call, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. POMERENE (when his name was ealled). Again an- 
nouncing my pair for the day with my colleague [Mr. Wrrrts] | 
I find that I ean transfer that pair to the senior Senator from | 
Nebraska [Mr. Hitcucock], which I do, and will vote. TI vote | 
“nay.” 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as on the last vote as to my pair and its 
transfer, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopar] to 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry]. and will vote. I 
vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WARREN (when his name was called). I transfer my | 
general pair with the junior Senator from North Carolina | 
[Mr. OverMAN] to the junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. | 
Newserry], and will let that transfer stand for the day. T} 
vete “ yea.” 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). 
ing the same announcement as before, I vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BALL. Transferring my pair with the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. FretcHer] to the Senator from Iowa {Mr. Cum- 
MINS], I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. TRAMMELI.. I transfer my pair with the senior Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island [Mr. Cort] to the senior Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Myers] and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Carper] is detained on official business. 

I have been requested to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from: Vermont [Mr. Ditt1inaHam] with the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Grass]; 

‘The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Ener] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]; and 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Ernst] with the Senator 
from Kentucky (Mr. StTantey]. 

The result was announced—yeas 39, nays 17,‘as follows: 

YEAS—39, 
Frelinghuysen McCormick 
Gooding McCumber 
McKinley 
McLean 
McNary 
New 
Nicholson 
Norbeck 


Oddie 
Phipps 
NAYS—17. 
Shields 
Simmons 
Swanson 
Trammell 
Underwood 


Making the 


Mak- 


Poindexter 
Rawson 
Shortridge 
Smoot 
Spencer 
oe 
Sutherland 
Warren 
Watson, Ind. 


Ashurst 
Bali 
Borah 
Broussard 
Bursum 
Cameron 
Capper 
Curtis 
Fernald 
France 


Johnson 
Jones, Wash. 
Kellog 
Kendrick 
Keyes 

Ladd 


Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 


Caraway 
Dial 
Harris 
Harrison 
Gefin 


King 

La Follette 
Lenroot 
Pomerene 
Sheppard 
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NOT VOTING—40. 
Nelson 
Newberry 
Norris 
Overman 
Owen 
Pesp 
epper 
Pittman 


Ernst Robinson 
Smith 
Stanfield 
Stanley 
Townsend 
Wadsworth 
Watson, Ga. 
Weller 


Brandegee 
Calder - 
‘olt 
ow 
Culberson 
Cummins 
Dillingham 


du Pont 
Edge Moses Ransdell Williams 
Bikins Myers Reed Willis 

So the amendment of the committee was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that paragraph 758 be now taken up for 
consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment of the com- 
mittee will be stated. 

The Reaping Crerk. On page 111, paragraph 758, on line 1, 
it is proposed to strike out “24” and insert “4,” so as to read: 

Walnuts of ali kinds, not shelled, 4 cents per pound. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I should prefer, of course, 
that we might have immediately a vote upon these amend- 
ments; but the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] tells 
me that he desires to present certain facts, and he has suggested 
that I present the reasons which actuate us in asking these 
rates. I am very glad, indeed, therefore, to provide him and the 
other Members of the Senate with a demonstration of the neces- 
sity for the rates upon walnuts which haye been given in the 
bill by the Finance Committee. 

Walnuts are somewhat unlike almonds. While, of course, it 
is important that upon both the shelled and the unshelled 
almonds a tariff should be levied, and while, of course, it is im- 
portant that upon both shelled and unshelled walnuts a tariff 
shall be levied, the importance in the two instances perhaps is 
in inverse order. The essential rate in the almond tariff was 
the rate upon the shelled almonds, the very important rate upon 
the unshelled. The essential rate concerning walnuts is upon 
the unshelled. the very important upon the shelled. 

The walnut tariff and the history of the walnut industry 
illustrate the wisdom and the beneficence of the protective tariff 
policy. Walnuts are not only a luxury, if you choose to call 
them such, but walnuts are a food product, and a food product 
of the very highest value. I think the analyses of walnuts 
demonstrate that there are more vitamines in the walnut than 
in almost any other food product. So when we are dealing with 
the walnut we are dealing not only in what may have been 
termed, in dealing with the almond, a luxury, but we are dealing 
with something that we ought to be able to produce in quantity 
and that we ought to foster and encourage in production be- 
cause of its very high food value. 

The rates which have been accorded to walnuts in the past 
are as follows: Under the Payne-Aldrich law, 3 cents upon the 
unshelled walnuts and 5 cents upon the shelled. In the Under- 
wood bill it was 2 cents and 4 cents. In the bill which passed 
the House it was 24 cents and 7$ cents; and in the amendment 
now before the Senate the rates are fixed at 4 cents and 12 cents. 

Ninety per cent of the domestic output of walnuts are un- 
shelled. The domestic production now is about 56,000,000 
pounds, and that constitutes 70 per cent of the American con- 
sumption of unshelled walnuts. The present investment in the 
walnut industry is greater than $110,000,000. The wholesale 


ass 
Hitchcock 
Jones, N. Mex. 


McKellar 


| value annually at the point of production is over $12,000,000. 


There are to-day 89,000 acres of walnuts on the Pacific 
coast; 64,000 of these are bearing, 25,000 are nonbearing. 
There is, I may add in passing, enough acreage in the State of 
California to supply all the world, and the production is increas- 
ing on the Pacific coast now at the rate of 100 per cent in every 
four years. 

The walnut is one of the slow bearing of our fruit trees. It 
does not reach its maturity with the rapidity with which other 
trees do, and consequently the investment in a walnut grove 
is greater than in other trees and a longer time elapses before 
there can be any return upon it. 

The walnut grower must spend the best portion of his life 
in bringing his grove into a profitable bearing state. The tree 
grows to a very large size, and indeed, from my point of view, 
it is one of the most beautiful of all the trees we have. To 
my mind there is no picture quite so charming as is presented 
by the walnut groves in southern California and in parts of 


| Oregon, groves where the trees are planted symmetrically and 


where they have grown to full age, with an appearance some- 
what like the umbrella tree, but really more beavtifel. The 
spread of a full-bearing tree is fully 50 feet, and there are only 
12 to 17 trees planted to the acre. 

The walnut, of course, differs very much from annual crops, 
where the grower can rotate his crop from year to year anl 
abandon his business without loss of any capital investment. 
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The walnut grower can do nothing of the sort. He of necessity 
makes a heavy capital investment in the first place, then @ 
heavier capital investment in constantly caring for his grove 
during the period between planting and profitable bearing. He 
can not rotate his crop and can only abandon his business at 
absolute ruin to himself. 

As I stated a moment ago, the output of American walnuts 
for the past 12 years has been doubling on am average every 
four years, and there is every indication that this ratio of 
increased production will continue for the next 10 or 12 years. 
The rapid increase proves that the point of market saturation 
will be reached within a very brief period, probably the next 
year or two. The American-grown product will not only be 
available in suflicient quantities to supply the entire normal 
consumption of the United States but there will be a large 
surplus, which will make for competition in the markets so 
keen as to force prices down to lower levels, regardless even of 
foreign competition. 

Mr. President, these trees are bearing in about 10 years. 
They reach full bearing in 15 to 25 years. It will be obvious, 
therefore, that while under the provisions of the Payne-Aldrich 
law planting began in the State of California and that planting 
has continued under the provisions of that law, it is only now 
that the trees bear sufficiently to make the product really an 
article of commerce. 

Exclusive of interest on investment, it costs in this country 
15 cents a pound to raise walnuts. The labor cost is 65 per 
cent of that, or about 10 cents. The labor cost in America in 
raising walnuts is 10 cents a pound, We come in contact with 
and we' have to meet in competition France and Italy, and in 
the last two years, perhaps greater than either, or more dan- 
gerous and perilous than either, China and the Orient. While 
our labor cost is 10 cents a pound, the labor cost in France is 
23 cents a pound, the labor cost in Italy is 1 cent a pound, and, 
from the best available data, the labor cost in China is one-half 
of 1 cent a pound. 

It will be observed, therefore, that the difference in labor 
costs between America and foreign countries is 7 to 9 cents a 
pound. The duty that is asked upon the unshelled walnut is 
less than one-half the difference in the labor cost here and 
abroad. I want to impress that upon my brethren, because if 
a tariff should be determined in the fashion the Senator from 
Massachusetts has stated it ought to be fixed, then there could 
be no complaint upon his part, or on the part of any of his 
Democratic colleagues, against the duty that is asked upon this 
particular product. 

In transportation, again we are at a disadvantage. Since 
1915 freight has increased 1 cent a pound upon our products. 
One cent a pound added to what the Payne-Aldrich law gave 
us, 3 cents a pound, would make the duty now 4 cents a pound, 
and without considering the additional labor cost, without con- 
sidering all of the changed conditions which have come in the 
metamorphosis of the world from the war, thinking only of the 
increase of 1 cent a pound which has occurred in transporta- 
tion alone, by the bill under which the orchards were planted, 
in the main, in California, we would, were it to be enacted 
again to-day, be given as the very minimum of protection 4 
cents per pound, which is all that is here sought. 

The foreign freight rate is 80 cents per hundred pounds. 
The American rate is $2.40 per hundred pounds. The foreign 
rate to New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and New Orleans is 
only 40 cents per hundred pounds from the countries of Europe 
with which we have to compete with our California raised 
walnuts. That rate of transportation is only one-sixth of the 
rate of transportation we are compelled to pay upon our trans- 
continental roads. 

First, therefore, they may raise their walnuts for from 7 to 
9 cents a pound more cheaply than we because of labor condi- 
tions abroad and at home. Next, they may ship them to the 
greatest markets there are in this country for one-sixth the 
sum it costs us to transport our walnuts upon our railroads; 
and when these things are shown, and they can not be gain- 
said, we believe we present a case not only justified and demen- 
strated but a case which requires and demands imperatively 
the protection we ask, 

It needs no statement of mine to make perfectly apparent 
that conditions were vastly different when the original rates 
were fixed under former tariff bills, and those changed condi- 
tions, if we acted upon the same theory as was acted upon when 
former bills were enacted, would give us higher rates than those 
contained in this bill. 

Do you realize, sir, that in 1864 there was a 3-cent duty—a 
8-cent duty that was reestablished in 1888, and that that 3-cent 
duty continued unti! the Underwood law was passed? So what 
we are seeking to-day is really nothing new, and is not at all 
out of proportion; indeed, is less, considering changed condi- 


tions, than would have been accorded under the older bills and 
under the system which was in vogue in the past. 

The United States is the largest consuming market of wal- 
nuts in the world. Here we consume 80,000,000 pounds annu- 
ally, and because the United States is the largest consuming 
market for walnuts we have become the dumping ground of 
walnuts raised in every country in Europe where there is cul- 
ture at all, and in the last two years we have become the dump- 
ing ground of the Orient, and from China and Manchuria we 
are being flooded at present with walnuts. 

That the walnuts produced in this country are infinitely supe- 
rior to those produced abroad, I do not think admits of question 
at all. They are produced in different fashion. We maintain 
our regular groves in the manner in which I have detailed. 
They must be irrigated a number of times yearly. The nuts 
are graded with extraordinary care after they are picked from 
the trees, and every sanitary condition prevails in the culture 
of this product in the West, while there is no such care in the 
production of the walnuts which come from abroad. 

The walnut industry found it essential, like most industries 
of this sort, to market by cooperation, and formed its nonprofit 
cooperating society in order that it might obtain the very best 
prices that could be obtained for those who produce the walnut 
in the first instance. 

The Walnut Growers’ Association presents indeed as fine a 
business acumen as any association in the country. It sells 
at the lowest possible price that it can and it endeavors to 
bring, of course, some return to ita members. There is the 
slightest spread in this business between the consumer and 
the producer that there is in any business with which I am 
familiar. It speaks volumes for the mode of doing business 
with the walnut growers and the Walnut Growers’ Association 
that they have maintained this slight spread between the pro- 
meee on the soil and the ultimate consumer throughout the 
and. 

The sales policy of the domestic walnut growers is bu‘It 
up entirely on the theory that quality pays. It has long been 
recognized by the American walnut producers that domestic 
consumption can only be increased by furnishing the American 
consumer with an article that is as near perfect as American 
ingenuity and skill can make it. For this reason nothing but 
the very best selected stock is packed under first grades. Do- 
mestic shippers are given positive guaranties to the trade that 
their deliveries will crack 90 per cent perfect. The average 
of all American-grown shipments for the past several years 
have cracked 95 per cent perfect. 

American producers, in order to avert financial disaster, have 
made almost superhuman efforts along merchandising lines, 
For many years prior to the enactment of the Payne-Aldrich 
bill the American walnut growers were operating at an actual 
and considerable net loss. During this period many full bear- 
ing groves were uprooted and other crops substituted. It was 
found that the producer was only receiving about one-third 
of the price charged the consumer for his product. Finally a 
cooperative, noncapital, nonprofit sales organization was devel- 
oped, which now markets over 75 per cent of the walnut pro- 
duction of America. Through the efforts of this organization 
all speculation in the product handied has been eliminated. 
The number of dealers through whose hands the product for- 
merly passed has been cut in two. The product has been so 
thoroughly standardized and merchandising methods so highly 
perfected that the ratio between consumers’ cost and producers’ 
selling price has finally been reversed. So to-day the consumer 
receives an almost perfect product at but 35 per cent advance 
over what the producer receives, or conversely the producer 
receives 65 per cent of the consumers’ price. The 35 per cent 
spread between the consumers and producers’ price includes 
all freight charges and both wholesalers and retailers’ profits, 
We believe this margin between producers and consumers’ price 
to be less than that on any other nonperishable product of the 
soil. This is but one example of the many econemies which 
market conditions h.ve forced upon American producers and 
no further perceptible savings either along producing or mar- 
keting lines can be expected. 

The 4 cents per pound duty would make it unprofitable for 
foreign importers to ship to this country the poorest grades and 
qualities of walnuts. Therefore the quality of importations 
would be improved, which, in the long run, would prove of 
benefit to both the American and foreign producer as well as 
a source of great satisfaction to the American consumer. 

The duty proposed by us would add to the revenue of the 
United States Treasury approximately $1,750,000 annually 
above that yielded by the present rate. 

In America the producing of walnuts is a highly specialized 
business. It is in no way a roadside crop or by-product of the 
sgil as in foreign countries, Over 85 per cent of the American 
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walnut growers depend exclusively on the production of walnuts | ‘aubes an te 


‘for their livelihood and produce no other crop. ‘The cultural 
methods are as highly developed as those of any fruit-producing 
industry. ‘To obtain the best results it is necessary for the 
growers to fertilize annually, irrigate at least three times a 


year, and cultivate the ground from five to six times each season. 


It is only the richest land that will satisfactorily produce wal- 
nuts. Added to this, peculiarly adapted climatic conditions must 
prevail. Interior sections are usually too hot in summer and 
many other localities are too susceptible to frost in the early 
spring or laée fall. Consequently the available area for produc- 
ing walnuts is somewhat limited, for out of nearly 100,000,000 
acres in California only about 300,000 acres are suitable for 
walnut growing. The iand suitable for the production of this 
crop is also suitable for producing beans, many kinds of vege- 
tables, and in some cases citrus and deciduous fruits. Conse- 
quently, in order that the industry may survive and prosper, 
the profits per acre must be kept in harmony with the average 
income that ean be derived from the land used for producing 
any of the other crops referred to. There are at least 200,000 
acres of land in California alone still producing only annual 
crops which are very properly suited for the production of wal- 
nuts. With fair protection it is only reasonable to suppose that 
enough of this acreage will shortly be planted to keep the Ameri- 
can production well ahead of the domestic consumption. 

In all European countries walnut culture is principally a 
by-product. Walnut trees are set out in a rather haphazard 
manner in pastures, as roadside borders, and on otherwise 
rather worthless hill slopes. Irrigation is unheard of. Little 
or no cultivation is practiced and about the only cost is the 
harvesting cost. The report of Mr. Thomas W. Murton, for 
many years American vice consul at Grenoble, France, the 
center of the French walnut production, and who is perhaps the 
best posted authority on Huropean walnut culture, shows the 
mode of cultivation abroa@, and this report I desire to have 
printed in the RecorD as an appendix to my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, permission 
is granted. 

. (See Appendix A.) 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I ask leave to annex as a part 
of my remarks various exhibits, as follows: 

Exhibit A: Amount invested in the walnut industry in Cali- 
fornia alone. 

Exhibit B: Number of acres, bearing and nonbearing, devoted 
exclusively to walnut culture in California and Oregon. 

Exhibit C: Out-of-pocket cost of producing walnuts in the 
United States compared with European costs, also labor costs 
in the United States compared with that in Europe, particularly 
Italy and France, and cost of farm labor in China. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

(See Appendix B.) 

Mr. JOHNSON. Now, Mr. President, considering the ex- 
traordinary investment in walnut groves, considering how the 
walnut tree represents a generation, really two generations, be- 
fore it can become profitable to the owner, considering the 
fact that there has been a rate of duty of 3 cents in the past, 
considering also the changed conditions, and that it would not 
be inappropriate to make the rate 6 or 8 cents now, while but 
4 cents is asked in this instance, it would seem that without 
further argument even Senators on the other side of the Cham- 
ber ought to agree that this duty be given to us. 


APPENDIX A. 


STATEMENT ON THE COST OF PRODUCTION OF THE WALNUT IN FRANCE 
BY THOMAS W. MURTON, GRENOBLE, FRANCE, DECEMBER 30, 1920. 


The walnut is a tree thaf in France grows freely all over the coun- 
try, mostly in its natural state, and without any particular care or 
attention. Only in one or two places is it really cultivated, which 
consists mainly in grafting, namely, in the department of Dordogne, 
which produces a fairly good quality known as Cornes, and in the 
department of Isere, where along both sides of the river of that name, 
known as the valley of the Greswandan, the fine so-called English 
walnuts, otherwise Mayettes, are grown. 

Formerly farmers and peasants attached but little importance to the 
walnut, which was planted principally for its wood. It is only in 
recent years that it his becom. interesting for its fruit by reason of 
the high value it has attained. Thus scientifically planned and laid 
out orchards like those of California are practically unknowa here. 
There are plantations, of course, and plenty of them; but mostly all 
wita a double purpose; that is to say, the production of other field 
crops at the same time, walnut crops being generally considered as a 
side issue. 

Under these conditions It is difficult to estimate the cost of produc- 
tion of walnuts alone, for in nine cases out of ten the trees benefit 
from the care given to other crops growing around them and which 
otherwise they would not get. When trees stand on ground unutilizable 
for other crops, they generally perish from sheer negligence’ because 
the earth around the roots is rarely, if ever, loosened no manure 
used. And as for pruning, this is a luxury rarely resorted to as being 
too costly or from want of time, so the trees carry deadwood from 
year to year until it finally drops or is blown off by a stiff wind. 


Of ali the ieters of medium sized plantations that I have con- 
annual expense of maintaining them not one in his 
All have exaggerated the cost, 


they are e themselves or of givin 
away something—what they do aa know. . — 


Of all the figures sub the different parties those of M. A, 
Buisson, of Sanges, Dordogne, appear to me to be the most sincere, as 
he frankly states that he cultivates other erops at the same time. 
For 120 trees he gives a rendering of 3 tons and a cost of mainte- 
mance of 2,400 franes ($138, or 24 cents per pound). Admitting that 
he sold his nuts at 240 franes Gi .80) the hundred kilos (220 pounds, 
or 6% fenke-pee pound. which the lowest price quoted, the cost of 
production would be about 33 per cent of the value. But as two crops 
were tended at the same time, I consider the figure 83 should be cut 
in half, In my opinion the maintaining of an orchard dedicated 
solely to the production of walnuts and receiving “2 | care and 
attention should mot exceed 40 per cent of their value. regret ex- 
foatinely that I am not able to give you more precise information 
but with the best wish such is not possible, seeing that conditions of 
ae in France differ so greatly with those in vogue in the 

It is convenient to call to mind here that in France the land ts cut 
up mostly into small parcels, and many are the families that contrive 
to live comfortably and save money on the production of a few acres. 
Most peasant farmers possess a few walnut trees scattered over their 
property, which receive no special attention and profit only from the 
care given to other crops, aud as this class forms the vast majority of 
agriculturists, it will be readily understood how difficiit it is to estab- 
lish even an approximate idea of the cost of production of walnuts. As 
a aeitie of fact it is exceedingly small, and by many is considered 

ot a quarter of the persons to whom I addressed a questionnaire 
have responded to it. I inclose herewith what answers are at hand, 
untranslated, as the time is too shert to undertake this work. 


COST OF PRODUCTION OF WALNUT MBATS. 


The Shee of data on this subject has been a much more simovle 
operation than is the case with walmuts in the shell, Crackers pretend 
that there is practically no saving by the employment of a machine 
although the cost is only 2 nie 100 kilos as against 12 and 15 
franes by hand, because the shell z only broken the meat has to be 
picked out and separated the same as by hand. In general, the cost of 
Tas se ng up 100 kilos of walnuts ready for shipment, with- 
out tak into account the cost of the merchandise, averages about 45 
francs. his figure may vary a little, accordingly as the nuts cracked 
are large or small. T sum, dex sed, would be about as follows. 
according to M. Eugene Ferrieux, of Romans, Drome, who has favored 
me with a very complete summary of the situation. I tramsmit his 
letter, which, however, I have not had time to translate. 


reply has stated the honest truth. 
either because 


Transportation of merchandise from seller’s to 
buyer’s premises and brokerage. f 

Cracking by hand 4 

Sorting 

Case and packing 

Manipulation, etc............. 


Contingencies 


This is certainly not an extravagant price and must compare very 
unfavorably with that paid for the same work in the United States. It 
would seem then only just and equitable that an increased tariff should 
compensate for such difference, 

. THos. W. Mourron. 

The following is a copy of a questionnaire sent by Mr. Murton to a 
number of the principal growers of walnuts in the various producing 
districts of France: 

“To complete a study on ‘The Walnut and its peresGs, which 
I am in the act of preparing in a spirit of propaganda, I desire to know 
Sey what is the cost of production per annum and per hun- 

re os. 

“As I believe — will not find any objection to favor me with this 
information, I should be greatly obliged if you would kindly fill out 
and return to me as soon as possible the inclosed questionnaire. 

“ With my anticipated thanks, I am, 

“ Yours truly, 
“T. W. Murron.” 
QUESTIONNAIRD. 

1. How many producing wainut trees do you possess? 

2. What is about the quantity of nuts they render annually? 

3. What are your expenses for maintaining these trees, viz: 

For labor? 

For fertilizer? 

For gathering, sorting, washing, sulphuring, etc.? 

The following replies are typical in averages of all received: 

From M. Minet, N. Quentin, Deeember 22, 1920: 

* Owns 150 trees, thickly planted. Average production, 1,500 to 
2,000 kilos (4,000 pounds) ; manual labor, 400 francs; fertilizing, 500 
francs; gathering, etc., 3 frances; total, 1,200 francs, (Equivalen 
United States exchange, $68.40; 4,000 pounds at cost of production 0. 
$68.40; average cost of production per pound, 1.71 cents.)’ 

From Joseph Marchand, Polinas, France, December 26, 1920: 

“Owns 500 walnut trees. Average production, 3,000 kilos (6,600 
pounds). Cost: Manual labor, 3,500 frances; fertilizer, 1,200 francs; 
gathering, etc., 2,000 francs; total, 6,700 francs. (Equivalent, United 
States exeharge, $381.90; 6,600 pounds at cost of production of 
$381.90 ; average cost of production per pound, 5.8 cents.)” 

From L. Maire, Dordogne, France, December 23, 1920: 

“Answers: The only expense is in connection with picking them.” 

From A. Buisson, Sorges, France, December 22, 1920: 

“Owns 120 trees. Produces 3 tons (6,000 pounds). Cost of labor 
1,200 francs; fertilizer, 600 francs; gathering, etc., 500 francs; tota 
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cost, 2,800 francs. (Equivalent, United States exchange, $131.10; 
6.000 pounds at a cost of production of $131.10; average cost of pro- 
duction per pound, 2.2 cents.)” 

From Mare Bussiere, Brantome, Dordogne, France, December 22, 
1920: 


“T have not forgotten your pleasant visit, and I shall be delighted 
to be useful to you in giving you what information I can on the culti- 
vation of our walnut trees. 

“In Perigard generally and at Brantome the walnut is raised along 
borders or in the middle of fields where chance has planted it or it is 
planted in rows, where it receives no particular care and benefits only 
from the labor and fertilization given to the grain. They are net always 
even grafted, but they are trimmed, so that the animals when plowing 
can pass under them. 

“The trees are also allowed to grow in amongst the vines. They are 
planted as a border in lines. Certainly the tree grows to a great size, 
and is bad for the vine, but it develops very well amongst the vine. 

“Under these.conditions the trees are of no expense whatever. The 
nuts are merely gathered when they fall, and eir fall is hastened 
by beating the trees with poles. , 

“This rudimentary cultivation is not worthy of praise, and the trees 
do not yield all that they might, but it costs nothing and reduces ex- 
penses to a minimum. 

“In our district there are to-day trees which have been carefully 
grafted with good species, but sper receive hardly any other care than 
that given the crops in the middle of which they grow. ‘That is the 
farmer's usua] method of cultivation. 

“T have trees of every age, but most of them are young, all the old 
trees having been renewed or needing renewal. 

“This year my walnut trees on the hill and on the plateau were the 
only ones that had a normal quantity. The greater part of the fruit 
pats in the lower sections were frost bitten, which hurt all the trees 

s year. | 

“TY hope that this information will be of some utility to you. 

“ Believe me, etc.” 

Of a total of 18 answers received to the questionnaire the average 
cost of all those growers who replied giving costs was a total of pro- 
duction cost of 3.67 cents per pound. 


THE FRENCH WALNUT-MEAT INDUSTRY. 


A similar questionnaire to that sent the walnut growers was sent by 
Mr. Murten to all the ponsen’ walnut-cracking plants in France. 

A total of seven replies were received, that of M. Ferrieux being the 
most complete. However, the French cost, exclusive of the price of 
the unshelled walnuts purchased taken from the seven replies, shows a 
cost of cracking, packing cases, sorting, manipulating, commission, etc., 
to be 2.84 cents per pound when translated to United States weights 
and exchange. 

(Norx.—The original letters of reply and original translations are 
op file with the United States Tariff Commission, Washington, D. C.) 


APPENDIX B. 
ExuHipit A. 
Amount invested in the walnut industry in California alone. 
Average value of bearing walnut acre- 
age per acre__. $1,477. 05 
(Determined by taking an average of the appraised 
valuation — acre, exclusive of buildings, but includ- 
ing irrigating system, compiled from answers to ques- 
tionnaires received from 231 walnut growers of 15 
at walnut-producing districts, owning 5,030 
acres. 
Total value of 60,800 acres bearing walnuts__________ 
Average value of nonbearing walnut acre- 
age per acre__ $826. 65 
(Determined by taking an average of the appraised 
valuation per acre, exclusive of buildings, but includ- 
ing irrigating system, compiled from answers to ques- 
tionnaires received from 15 walnut growers of 10 
various walnut-producing districts.) 
Total value of 23,900 acres nonbearing walnuts 


$89, 804, 640. 00 


19, 756, 935. 00 


Total investment in land 109, 561, 575. 00 


There are in California 42 walnut packing houses where walnuts de- 
livered by the grower are culled, graded, cleaned, and packed. 

Answers to questionnaires received from 21 of these packing houses 
show a total investment of $511,217.49, or an average per house of 
$24,343.69. 

Total value of 42 pecsing houses 


$1, 022, 434. 98 
Total investment in walnut land 


109, 561, 575. 00 


Total investment in walnut industry 110, 584, 009. 98 


The assessed valuation of bare land in Ventura, Los Angeles, and 
Orange Counties—the three largest walnut producing sections of Cali- 
fornia—in the districts where walnuts are grown and where land is 
under irrigation, ranges from $350 to $440 per acre, depending upon 
quality, location, etc. This assessed valuation is generally considered 
to be one-third the actual cash value. 

(Copy of questionnaires, from which this information was obtained, 
on file with and approved by the United States Tariff Commission.) 


Exuirsit B. 


Number of acres, bearing and nonbearing, devoted exclusively to walnut 
culture in California and Oregon. 


CALIFORNIA, 


Figures as shown by monthly bulletin of State commissioner of horti- 
culture, April, 1919, except where marked.* (See footnote.) 


Acres 
bearing. 


Total 
acreage. 


Acres 
nonbear- 


332 
53 
676 


24,177 


112 
53 


19, 845 


Number of acres, bearing and nonb 


|, devoted eaclusively to walnut 
culture in California and 


regon—Continued. 


County. 


IRRDA. ion silily cibehsosichnenndig dedanksiacswy 
Riverside! innee nbn tot ott 


16,746 | 71,194 


+ Figures taken from individual report from county horticultural com- 
missioner, July, 1919. 


The statement above gives the latest official figures available, but as 
these are some two years old now they do not include the last two sea- 
sons’ plantings, estimated at 13,500 acres. Therefore the present wal- 
nut acreage in California may be said to be 60,800 acres bearing, 23,900 
acres nonbearing, 84,700 acres. total. 


OREGON. 


Figures as shown by statement compiled by Oregon State tax commis- 
sion for the year 1920: 2,675 acres bearing, 1,614 acres nonbearing, 
4,289 acres total. 


Exuisir C, 


Out-of-pocket cost of producing walnuts in United States compared with 
mceren cost, also labor cost in United States compared with that in 
urope. 


PRODUCTION COST IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The out-of-pecket cost of production of merchantable walnuts com- 
piled from answers to questionnaires from 231 walnut growers of 15 
various walnut-producing districts covering 5,030 acres of bearing wal- 
nuts, with a production of 4,020,224 pounds in 1920, or an average of 
799 pounds per acre, is as follows: 

Pounds. 

Cultural cost, per acre, $79.27 $0. 0992 

(Exclusive of harvesting, but including cost of water for irrt- 
ation; 10 per cent depreciation on pumping plant, pipe lines, 
ive stock ; 20 per cent depreciation on tools, implements, trac- 
tors, etc.; 1 per cent depreciation on value of above, all taxes, 
insurance, labor, fertilizer, and a reasonable charge for owner’s 
labor and supervision.) 
Harvesting cost 

(Includes yard work, picking, and drying.) 


Packing cost; per ton, $27.54 

(The cost o pas includes insurance, taxes, labor, bleach- 
ing materials, bags, twine, repairs and enn 5 per 
cent depreciation on buildings, 20 per cent depreciation on 
machinery, and other costs, such as stationery, power, etc., 
and is compiled from answers to questionnaires received from 
18 packing plants located in the 15 districts above referred to.) 
Marketing cost 

(This is the average selling expense of California Walnut 
Growers’ Association, including advertising, commission to 
brokers, 1 per cent trade discount, maintenance of field de- 
partment, inspection department, rent, salaries, overhead, etc.) 


0. 0256 
. 0137 


Total American cost of production 


Cost of farm labor in walnut industry in Italy compared with the 
United States 


{Per 8-hour day in the lemon industry.] 


Figures 
originally 
Converted | submitted by 
into United, Walnut Pro- 
States tective League 
exchange. |in brief to Ways 
and Meaus 
Committee. 


Lira 
per day. 


Male laborers 
As American male farm labor is costing 
$4.61 2 per day, the labor cost in Italy 
is 10.4 cent of the American cost. 
American labor cost to produce a pound of 
walnuts 
Italian labor cost to produce a pound of wal- 
nuts, 10.4 per cent of 9.73 cents 


Saving in labor cost between Italy and 
America | - 0865 


Cee te were wen wen eeeeneeewesewele eeeeeeese 





1 See pp. 34 and 36, Ways and Means Committee bulletin “ Wages in the United 
States and Foreign Countries.’ 

2 P. 36—Either same rate as ‘‘male workers in lemon industry”’ or average of other 
comparable workers in agriculture specified in table. 
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Oost of farm labor in watnut inducing in France compared with United 
jtates. 


{Comptled from bulletin published by Ways and Means Committee ontitlod “ Wages 
in the United States and Foreign Countries.’’] 


Figures 

ofiginall 
Converted | submitted by 
to United| Walnut Pro- 
States tective 18 
exchange. |in brief to Ways 


Male farm laborers 
As American male farm labor is costing 
$4.61 2 per day, the labor cost in France 
is 259 —. of the American cost. 
saan labor cost to produce a pound of 
WOas Vii inatbondcsiduhsatediehegcss ac chibhecoupas 
French labor cost to produce a pound of wal- - 
nuts, 25g per cent of 9.73 cents. 


Saving in labor cost between France and 
America 


1 See p..35, Ways and Means Committee bulletin “‘ Wages in the United States and 
Foreign Countries.” 

3 P. 34, “Average Wages of American Farm Labor, Far West, by the Day, With- 
out Board.” 


COST OF FARM LABOR IN CHINA. 


The United States Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Far East Division, labor and wages, in digest of 
material in files as of January 1, 1921, are authority for the fact, that 
in the Tientsin Province, where most of the oriental walnuts are produced 
and packed, the April, 1920, average wage of coolie labor was from 28 
cents to 40 cents per day, Mexican money, and they state that agricul- 
tural laborers were available at $20 per year, Mexican money, and board. 

We have used the higher rate of 30 cents per day, Mexican money, or 
22 cents per day, American money, in making our calculations. 


Con verted 
Mexican | con United 
cents per States 


day. exchange. 


Male farm laborers....... lnithhin east dame < ible ins ddegepsarb> oon 30 
Se EE BN once cernhae<nnar s+ dhtteressesentecananae 28 | 


As American male farm labor is costing $4 per day, the labor cost in 
China is 54 per cent of the American cost. 


Cents. 


American labor cost to produce a pound of walnut____per pound... 9.73 
Chinese labor cost to produce a pound of walnuts, 53 per cent_of 
9.73 cents per pound__ 0.53 


Savings in labor cost between China and America...do__.. 9. 20 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, the facts in 
connection with the tariff rate upon walnuts are very similar 
to those with reference to almonds. I do not know of any 
better argument to make in answer to the one the Senator 
from California has just made than to quote one statement 
made by him. “This industry,” he said, “has doubled every 
four years.” That means that during the eight years of the 
protective duty levied under the Underwood law the industry 
has grown over 400 per cent. How can he justify such a tre 
mendous increase in duty over the Payne-Aldrich law as is 
provided by the committee amendment, in view of the record of 
growth of this industry? 

The walnut industry is a very prosperous one. I am not 
going to ask the Senate to accept my personal information 
about it. I am going to give the Senate the information about 
the industry which the Walnut Growers’ Association itself 
furnishes to the public. I am going to read from an article 
written for the Western Canner and Packer, by Mr. Carlyle 
Thorpe, general manager of the California Walnut Growers’ 
Association. The article was published in the Western Canner 
and Packer for February, 1922: 


The opening prices, 224 cents per pound for No, 1's, 17 cents per 
pound for No, 2’s, and 28 cents pataenne for fancy budded, were so well 
received by the trade that the California Walnut Growers’ Associa- 
tion was completely swamped with orders by the end of the first week 
in October. 


Referring to the trade of the previous year, the year 1921, 
the prices were so satisfactory that the Walnut Growers’ Asso- 
ciation “was completely swamped with orders by the end of 
the first week of October.” 


Early demands for walnuts at opening prices brought in orders for 
about four times as many walnuts as could be Se The asso- 
ciation sold about 90 per cent of its’ unshelled walnuts at the opening 
prices in taking care of the requirements of old customers. 

The market continued to show strength and adyanced to a point 4 
cents above the as figures, by which time the California crop was 
entirely exhausted, not a single bag of walnuts remaining In the ware- 
houses at the end of November. 


This is the industry for which we are asked to increase the 
protective tariff duty 200 per cent, and not a bag of walnuts in 
late November was available. What industry in the country can 
show such a record? Yet protection, high protection, is de- 
manded. 

In recent months the association has found it necessary to decline 
orders for hundreds of tons of unshelled walnuts, and has only been 


able to offer the trade its shelled walnuts, which are vacuum packed in 
tins and glass jars. 

The shelled-walnut business promises to become the big end of the 
California walnut industry. During the past season the association has 


handled four times as i 
duster ae many meats as it shelled and packed during any 


In standardiz the 1921 pack it screened out and eliminated b 
hand sorting 10,000.00 unds of undersized, shriveled, and light. 
weight waluuts from a 40,000,000-pound harvest, putting these off- 
sizes through the cracking machines and reducing them to hand-selected, 
bright, aad tootheume walnut meats, ready for the can opener and the 


The associated growers have-hit a popular note with the housewife 
in offering her walnut meats. When she wants to finish a cake in a 
hurry or top a salad for dinner or luncheon she hasn't time to stop and 
crack and pick out nut meats, but she does have time to open a jar of 
Selected meats. 

In the same article, referring again to the prosperous charac- 
ter and nature of the walnut business, I call attention to the 
following: 

The year’s outstanding accomplishments, which include quick sale of 
the crop, reduction of railroad freight rates, erection of a magnificent 
association pues. and a successful epapalga for protective tariff, are 
all convincing evidence of the benefits derived from cooperation, 

By presenting a solid frout when matters of great importance present 
themselves, the California walnut industry has succeeded in protecting 
its own interests, and in so doing it has protected to a considerable 
degree the interests of the wholesaler, the jobber, the retailer, and the 
ultimate consumer, 

So prosperous is the industry that the entire production was 
sold in a few weeks. So prosperous is the industry that the 
price of land suitable for the cultivation of walnut trees is said 
to ro $1,200 per acre. Does this show need of such prohibitive 
rates? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

‘ Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am glad to yield to the 
enator, 

Mr. McNARY. The Senator is attempting to make much of 
the statement that the California Walnut Growers’ Association 
disposed of the entire crop. From that does he deduce that the 
producer made a large profit? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes. It is my opinion that 
an association such as the Walnut Growers’ Association would 
not at the outset fix a price that did not give the grower a 
profit; and the very fact that in a very few weeks the whole 
output was sold is evidence to me of a very successful season. 

Mr. McNARY. Tle Senator is usually accurate, but he is 
terribly mistaken in this Instance. At the very time the crop 
was sold the average gross return to the growers in California 
was $16 an acre. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Then I am to understand 
from the Senator that the growers’ association opened up this 
season by offering walnuts at a price which brought no profit 
to the grower. Is that the fact? 

Mr. McNARY. They are not offering in a monopolized mar- 
ket. They do not fix the price at any figure that may suit them. 
There are very many elements that control the price the con- 
sumer pays the grower for his product. This is merely a co- 
operative selling agency, that gets the best price possible. I 
want to say to the Senator, because it is related to the subject 
under discussion, that the cost to the producer is 14 cents a 
pound and the walnuts are sold for 16 cents a pound: I want 
further to say that that is a margin of 2 cents a pound, and the 
average production per acre in all the Pacific Coast States, in 
the matured orchards over 12 years old, is 800 pounds to the 
acre. So that it may be said that the net sum of money which 
the growers received for their crop was $16 an acre. I shall 
have something more to say in reference to that matter in a 
few moments, but I simply wanted to get the state of mind of 
the Senator at this time. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I will read to the Senator 
from the Tariff Commission report and give him the informa- 
tion that it contains about the activities of the growers’ asso- 
ciation. I can not conceive—it seems incredible—that a grow- 
ers’ association would give the public information which is 
contained in what I have just read—that they have had a suc- 
cessful season; that as soon as the prices were named they had 
a tremendous demand; that the prices shortly jumped 4 cents 
per pound; that the whole crop was sold out in a few weeks— 
and then presented evidence that it was all done at a loss. I 
repeat, it is incredible. What must we think of an association 
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that handles the product of the growers in the fashion and 
manner described by the Senator from Oregon and then boasts 
about what a successful season they had, the rapidity with 
which orders came in to the growers’ association, and what a 
short period of time elapsed before the whole output was pur- 
chased ? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Let me read what the Tariff 
Commission says: 


The growers organized in 1912 as the California Walnut Growers’ 
Association. Its prime object is to market the product advantageously 
for the growers and to standardize and stabilize the industry. The 
association, which includes between 75 and 85 per cent of the growers 
annually establishes opening prices for different gry The actua 

rices realized may be higher or lower, according the demand. To 
mprove and make uniform the product, the assuviation early adopted 
a trade-mark and brand name, and first-quality nuts are now sold 
under the Diamond Brand trade-mark. This brand is applied to the 
three top grades, which constitute 60 per cent of the crop. No. 2 
nuts, which constitute 30 per cent, are sold as “ California walnuts. 
The remaining 10 per cent, consisting of culls, is sold as walnut meats. 
Nearly the whole of the crop is marketed in the shell, except the so- 
called culls, which consist of walnuts that are partially filled, blighted, 
or have a poor appearance. 


Further on in the same report, speaking of the crop of 1919 
and confirming what I quoted from the article which I have 
just read, the Tariff Commission says: 


The average return for the 1919 crop was 24 cents per pound, and 
for 1918 slightly less. The best grades of French and Italian nuts 
sold during 1920 at 18 and 194 cents. But a large pee of the imports 
auctioned off at around 8 cents per pound. (Table 8.) Commercial 
advices indicate that virtually all of the domestic walnut crop of 1920 
has been sold, 


This report was published in the early part of 1921. 


It is noteworthy that the captors were able successfully to dispose 
of their crop at prices far higher than were received for the foreign 
product and in the midst of the prevailing business depression. They 
were able to do this by a prompt price reduction of around 28 per 
eent. Such wide differences in price seem to indicate that the tariff 
problem is not a vital one, and that the higher domestic costs are to 
a very large degree offset by the higher prices received for the better 
California product. 


Mr. President, there is further evidence from the Tariff 
Commission itself that the crop was disposed of and that very 
shortly after the harvest season there were no walnuts upon the 
markets which were available for the American demand. 

I now quote from a publication which is known as the 
_Confectionery Market, as follows: 


The value of the domestic walnut crop (97 per cent being produced 
in California) increased between 1909 and 1919 from two and a quarter 
million dollars to over fourteen millions— 


And that during the time when there was a very much lower 
duty imposed than is contemplated in this amendment— 


It did not need a high protective tariff to being about this phenome- 
nal result. During the first half of this period the rate of duty was 5 
cents ; the last half, 4 cents. 

The Inbor cost of production of California walnuts is approximately 

65 per cent of the total. Nobody wants workers in California to have 
to compete with Buropean labor nor to live under European conditions. 
A glance at the development of the California industry noted above 
would seem to indicate that it is not necessary they should. The de- 
velopment was due to progress in cultural and marketing practices. 
The United States Tariff Commission, referring to the walnut crop, 
says: 
“It is also to be noted that the great bulk of the crop is marketed 
by a growers’ association, which annually establishes opening prices, 
* * * but it is apparent that the control it exercises over the great 
bulk of the domestic crop enables it to profit in prices from a tariff 
more readily than is the case of an industry where competition among 
individual producers is general.” 


In a letter from one of the leading candy manufacturers of 
Boston I note the following comment in reference to California 
walnuts: 


During -the war when walnuts were scarce, we used some California 
walnuts. They came in very much discolored, due to the thin shells 
on them. In fact, most of them showed up very black. While they 
are white when they are cut open, they ure very far from being attrac- 
tive and are not desirable for confectioners. 

Were it not possible to get French nuts, we believe there are many 
confectioners who would not use these nuts at all, unless it were for 
inside work. 

The price of walnuts and almonds is now so high that we are not 
using anywhere near the quantity we would use if prices were nearer 
normal. The normal price on walnuts is 30 cents; the price to-day 
is about 60 cents. 


Many similar letters have come to me—some of them are 
printed in the Recorp of July 3. I can not believe the candy 
manufacturers would intentionally and willfully assert that the 
California walnut was not suitable for their purposes unless 
their experience justified it. 

Let me read further from this letter of April 27, 1922: 

In our small business here we thought nothing of buying 100 cases 
of walnuts when the price was around 30 cents; to-day we buy them 
in 5 and 10 case lots. 

If this bill passes, it will work a great hardship on all the confec- 
tioners, and will b» the means of taking away some of the attractive- 


ness from our package goods, which make up a large part of our 
business. 


We are willing to do anything we can to help, and of course under- 
stand it is necessary for the vernment to obtain revenue through 
such sources, but if our business is satyere we can not make money to 
pay taxes, In other words, “If they kill the hen, they lose the eggs.” 

f we should write you every time we were asked to do so, you would 
receive about three letters a week from us. 

Mr. President, the question is very simple. The walnut in- 
dustry is a very prosperous one. It has grown rapidly by leaps 
and bounds, but it does not and can not produce a sufficient 
quantity of walnuts to meet the American demand. The do- 
mestic production is about 50 per cent-of the consumption and 
the imports are 50 per cent, chiefly shelled walnuts. The con- 
fectioners say the foreign shelled wa!nut is superior to the 
domestic shelled walnut; that its color is better for their pur- 
poses, and that its flavor is better, but they frankly admit that 
the California unshelled walnut is one of the best in the world 
and does not compete with the foreign unshelled walnut; that 
it is superior and commands a better price in the market. 
However, when shelled ‘and exposed to the air it discolors, so 
the confectioners say, and is not suitable for their purposes. 
In any event, the California walnut growers have not shelled 
their walnuts, because the demand for their unshelled walnuts 
is more than their supply. 

Mr. President, it does not seem to me that these high rates 
can be justified or can be successfully defended in view of the 
disclosures in this case, and the evidence, which is overwhelm- 
ing, to the effect that walnut growing has been a prosperous 
and successfu! industry and has grown tremendously under a 
very much lower tariff duty than that proposed by the amend- 
ment, which amounts to an increase of 200 per cent over the 
rates of the existing law. If the rate reported by the com- 
mittee is sound, if it is defensible, then every agricultural in- 
dustry which can show the prosperity that the walnut industry 
shows and whch can show a production equal to one-half of 
the consumption ought to have similar high protective tariff 
rates imposed. Of course, the proposed duty can not be de- 
fended and the amendment ought not to prevail. 

I desire to say in conclusion that we are establishing some 
very bad precedents in this bill. It is easy enough to levy duties 
now, but when the time comes to revise this tariff bill, as it will 
have to be revised in the future by either the Democratie or the 
Republican Party, precedents like this will be at hand which 
will make much trouble for future revisionists. I tell the Sen- 
ate that it is a very serious matter to levy high duties upon 
these products without having sufficient evidence to warrant 


‘this action and facts to justify an increase of this proportion. 


I ask unanimous consent to have printed in the Recorp a 
memorandum prepared by me showing the rates of duty under 
previous laws, the extent of production, and cost to the con- 
sumers if the increased duty shall be imposed. 

There being no objection, the memorandum was ordered 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN SENATE BILL AND PREVIOUS LAWS. 

In the Underwood Act walnuts unshelled were dutiable at 2 cents 
and shelled at 4 cents per pound. 

In the Payne-Aldrich Act walnuts unshelled were dutiable at 3 cents 
and shelled at 5 cents per pound. 

The pending bill is an increase over the rate in the Underwood Act 
of 100 per centon unshelled and 200 per cent on shelled walnuts, and 
an increase over the rate in the Payne-Aldrich Act of 334 per cent on 
unshelled and 140 per cent on shelled walnuts. 


PRODUCTION, IMPORTS, AND EXPORTS, 


The United States produces about 59,000,000 pounds of walnuts per 
year. Imports of unshelled wainuts range about 16,000,000 pounds, 
and imports of shelled walnuts range about 12,000,000 pounds (54,- 
000,000 pounds in terms of unshelled walnuts) ; a total consumption of 
129,000,000 pounds. 

The domestic product is marketed as unshelled wainuts, and adding 
to 59,000,000 pounds of the domestic product 16,000,000 pounds of un- 
shelled walnuts inyported we have a_ total of 75,000,000 pounds of un- 
shelled walnuts consumed yearly. With a tax of 4 cents per pound, 
the total tax would be $3,000,000. 

Practically the total consumption of shelled walnuts are imported— 
12,000,000 pounds at a tariff rate of 12 cents will impose a toial tax of 
$1,440,000 on the consumers, 

The tax on the shelled and unshelled products will amount to 

4,440,000—4 cents per capita—$160,000 for the 4,000,000 people of 

assachusetts. 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I want.to speak briefly in re- 
ply to the able Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Watsu]. 

I find myself in total disagreement with the Senator from 
Massachusetts. That is regrettable, but nevertheless it is a fact. 
I think the Senator approaches this argument from the stand- 
point of a confectioner. In no place do his argument or his 
facts furnished or his statistics supplied show any profits being 
made by the producers of walnuts. That is an important ele- 
ment, and must be considered in making up our decision in 
this matter. I am speaking now more or less as one who is 
familiar with this industry. 

There is no horticultural industry that pays so little. profit 
upon the investment or for the labor employed as the culture 
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of walnuts. There.is-no one on the Pacific-coast who has made 
a considerable sum of money in the development of the walnut 
industry. I know this from having studied the industry. I 
went through the groves of California some years ago and care- 
fully surveyed the industry, 

It takes 15 years for a tree to produce a profitable crop. 
There is twelve or fourteen hundred dollars invested in each 
acre by the time the trees arrive at a proper bearing period, 
Only a few. trees can be put out to an acre. If they are 60 
feet apart, you have only. 12 trees to an acre working for you, 
You must cultivate the tree, you must fertilize it, you must 
prune and spray it year after year, without getting a single cent 
of return upon your investment; and when the tree is 15 years 
old, and producing fruit profitably, it takes 10 or 15 years from 
that time on to catch up with your investment. 

Mr. President, I do not know a single rate in this whole bill 
that has more merit than this one protecting walnuts. The 
expected competition from Manchuria is so serious that the 
Department of Agriculture within the year will send an expert 
to study the subject in Manchuria. The annual agricultural 
appropriation bill which we voted for in the Senate a few 
months age—and I have no doubt that the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts voted for it—carried an appropriation to send a nut 
expert to Manchuria to determine whether it would be profit- 
able to go ahead and plant walnuts in this country in competi- 
tion with Manchuria. If the great Department of Agriculture 
and both branches of the Congress know the great menace in 
the future from that country, and Congress voted for it, then 
it must exist, and is not an idle dream. 

Mr. President, the growers of the Pacific coast can not possibly 
compete with the growers of walnuts in Manchuria, in China. 
There are no cultural methods adopted there. They are grown 
haphazardly on the roadside or as a by-product where wheat, 
vegetables, or rice are raised. The labor costs pactically 

(nothing, and it costs a whole lot less to bring a pound of wal- 
nuts into New York from China than it does to bring it from 
the Pacfic States to New York. 

Again, Mr. President, one of the great injuries that is being 
done is not only the fierce and ruinous competition, but the 
foreign nuts are inferior. They are small and rancid, the 
pellicle is dark, and people buy them and find they are not 
tasty, and they get out of the habit of buying walnuts and go to 
buying other nuts; and that in itself is ruinous competition. 

In the State of Oregon about 5,000 acres have been planted 
to walnuts in the last 10 years. Very few of the orchards are 
old enough to bear profitably. If this tariff is left at the present 
rate, with the increased planting in Manchuria, and also in 
Europe, and the low labor cost, the nut producers will be com- 
pelled to take up their trees and plant other crops, after wasting 
perhaps $1,000 an acre and waiting 8 or 10 or 12 years. This 
duty is an absolute necessity. We do not produce all of the wal- 
nuts that we need, and this duty will protect these growers 
from having foreigners put inferior nuts on the market in com- 
petition witi them at a price at which they can not live. 

I wowd not want to vote to see harm come to an industry 
so large as this in California, where there is $100,000,000 in- 
vested, and $8,000,000 or $10,000,000 in Oregon, and about half 
as much in the State of Washington. It is an industry which 
ought to be protected, and which employs hundreds, and I 
might say thousands, of men and women. A walnut orchard is 
a grove that is beautiful, as the Senator from California so 
aptly described. It is a healthful industry. It bears through 
a time of the year when the other crops have been harvested. 
People who have been working in the wheat fields or the corn 
fields or the hay fields can go to the walnut groves, because 
that crop comes along and is harvested along in October. It 
extends the time of employment to those people who are living 
on the farms and the industry must be protected in order to 
endure; and I certainly hope that the Senators present will 
not vote to accept the theory of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. 

There has been no profit made, Mr. President. The Senator 
argues, and ably argues, that because this association has sold 
its entire crop there was a profit. I want to say to the Senator 
from Massachusetts, from the actual figures that I have here, 
and from what I know personally, that the average production 
of an acre of trees after 12 years is about 800 pounds to the acre. 
If I may use the figures the Senator quoted, the highest he 
quoted, as I recall, was 24 cents a potind, and the lowest 18 
cents. It is indisputably true that it costs 14 cents a pound in 
America to produce walnuts. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, if the Sena- 
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prices were 22} cents per pound for No. 1, 17 cents per pound 
for No, 2, and 28 cents per pound for fancy budded. 

Mr. McNARY. That-is true; but it must be remembered that 
you are not taking into consideration orchard run. That is the 
average price for all of them. You may have a budded jut, « 
first-class nut that is fancy, put up in a nice way and soit, 
that brings 24 cents, but your culls and your orchard runs snd 
your seconds will perhaps only bring 12 cents; so, in discussing 
this matter, you must keep in mind what we call orchard runs, 
or the general average price. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the 
Senator answer this question? Will he state whether this state- 
ment in this article that I have read is a fact or not? 

Mr. McNARY. I do not recall the statement. 
glad if the Senator will let me know what it is. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts (reading)— 

Karly demands for walnuts at opening prices brought in orders fer 
about four times as many walnuts as could be supplied. The associa- 
tion sold about 90 per cent of its unshelled walnuts at the opening 
prices in taking care of the requirements of old customers. 

Mr. McNARY. Will the Senator state what the price was? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The article does not state 
the price, but I want to know if it is true that the harvest of 
walnuts was sold out almost upon the opening of prices. 

Mr. McNARY. 1 have no doubt of it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Does the Senator seriously 
argue to us that these prices were fixed at a sum which causer 
a loss to the growers? 

Mr. McNARY. I have said to the Senator—perhaps he does 
not appreciate it because he comes from a part of the country 
where the manufacturers do fix their prices--that they do not 
fix the prices of agricultural products. The law of supply and 
demand to a large extent controls. The association markets 
the nuts, and they do try to get the best price obtainable: and 
if the buyers in the East or the commission men or brokers 
say, “ We will give you 22 cents,” they report it back to the 
growers, who come in and tell them whether or not they will 
sell. They do not fix prices. If they were going to fix prices, 
(hey would perhaps put them at a dollar a pound, but they are 
controlled all the time by and amenable to the consumption 
power of the country and the law of supply and demand. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. May I read another line from 
this same article? 

Mr. McNARY. I shall be very glad to have the Senator do so. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts (reading) : 

In recent months the association has found it necessary to decline 
orders for hundreds of tons of unsheHed walnats. 

And yet we are told that that walnut supply was sold at a 
loss. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, the Senator is arguing from 4 
simple statement that means nothing. I want him to tell me 
what they sold for. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have quoted the prices. 

Mr. McNARY. What are the prices? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. This article is written by the 
general manager of the California Walnut Growers’ Association, 
It is written to let the public know how successful, how pros- 
perous, the business is, what a great demand there was for 
walnuts, how quickly the output was sold, and what good prices 
they received. He says: 

The opening prices--358 cents per pound for No. 1, 17 cents per 
pound for No. 2, and 28 cents per pound for fancy budded—were so 
well received by 
tion was comple 
in October. 

What does that mean except that the business was prosperous, 
that there was more of a demand than they could supply, and 
that the prices they fixed at the outset were so satisfactory that 
the harvest was cleaned right out? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, that is no argument at all. It 
is a mere baseless assumption. I take the Senator’s own fig- 
ures. On the highest grade of nuts there was a gross profit of 
12 cents a pound; on the low grade there was a gross profit of 
3 cents a pound, so we will say the average was a gross profit 
of 10 cents a pound. With 800 pounds to an acre, and a profit 
of 10 cents, you make $80 gross per acre. Does the Senator 
say that is profiteering, when you have $1,400 invested in an 
acre? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I make no such claim; but 
the Senator has to take either one of two positions: Either thet 
the prices were fair and that the output was sold immediately 
at those prices, or that at the very outset the growers’ associa- 
tion fixed a price that meant a loss. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, 


I shall be 


the trade that the California Walnut Growers’ Associa- 
tely swamped with orders by the end of the first week 


that is not unusual. Very 
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Growers’ Assoviation. or: like organizations; fail to obtain @ 
profitable price. They do not’ go: out’ and*fix a= price, If ther 
should do that, they would be’preseeutéd:’ They ‘are amenable 
to the general economic laws-of the:country; They get the best 
price they can. Ih 1920—~I have the figures*here—the crop was 
sold, orehard run, which, I explained; wags-the general average, 
at 16.97 cents a pound. That left a’ gross profit of 2 cents per 
pound, which would give the grower a’ gross ‘profit of "$16 an 
acre, with perhaps $1,500 an aere investment: 

You can not live on that. You can:noet pay: your taxes on 
that. You can not’ pay your insurance on your buildings or 
the interest on the money which you borrowed at the bank: It 
can not be done: A’ grower ought to have at least 10 to 15 
cents a pound gross profit in order to make any sort of return 
upon his investment; and there’ are’ no figures the Senator 
from Massachusetts has given that dispute the fact that I'am 
relating now, that they do not:produce at a great profit, and 
that it is one of the poorest paying crops in all the horticul- 
tural activities.of the country, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, an. assertion that rates 
have been raised 100 per. cent. or 200 per cent or 300 per cent 
may be somewhat startling to the. uninitiated, but. it, ought not 
to affect these who are capable of understanding just what it 
means. If we give a duty of a quarter of.a.cent per pound on 
any commodity under the present law and we increase. that to 
1 cent per pound, we have increased the rate 300 per cent, and 
yet the 1 cent per pound may mean very little. So. a specific 
duty ordinarily does not mean much to those who are not at all 
times thoroughly acquainted with prices. What the public 
wants to know is to what extent, by percentage, it raises. the 
price of a given commodity, and that becomes important in the 
discu®ion. of this matter. Therefore I. want to put into the 
Recorp a few figures that will bear upon that particular point. 

The production. of walnuts in 1921 was. about 36,000,000 
pounds. In 1921 we had a short crop, because in 1919 our pro- 
duction, in round numbers, was 59,000,000. pounds; so it must 
be that an average crop will give us something over 50,000,000 
pounds. 

Now, let us take the imports for the purpose of determining 
what the ad valorem rate is. 

In 1921 we imported 31,821,639 pounds of walnuts not shelled. 
he value per pound of the imports was 13 cents. Therefore 
with the Senate rate the equivalent ad valorem duty is 31 per 
cent; certainly not a. high rate of duty. In the same year we 
imported 13,264,089 pounds of shelled walnuts at an importing 
value of 88 cents a pound. With the Senate rate of duty the 
ad valorem upon the shelled walnuts is 32. per cent, also a very 
moderate tariff. 

In 1921 we had 68,474 acres of land in.trees bearing walnuts, 
We had also young trees covering an acreage of 25,513—trees 
which had not vet reached the bearing stage. Therefore, in 
1921, we had 88,980 trees, which will soon become bearing, and 
with that number of trees bearing.in an ordinarily good year. we 
could produce nearly all the walnuts. which would be required 
for the consumptive demand in the United States. I say nearly; 
T do not think it would be quite sufficient. 

This is an important industry, and if America can produce 
the walnuts necessary to supply the demand, I certainly am in 
favor not of our supplying one-third or. one-fourth, but I think 
we ought to supply at least nine-tenths of the demand, and the 
other tenth will be enough to take care of ‘the prices. 

Se I think. that with 31 and 32 per cent.ad valorem we. can 
justify these rates. Certainly we can justify them when we com- 
pare them with the rates which are given upon other commodities. 

The PRHSIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment. ‘ 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Assistant Secretary 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr: HARRISON (when his name was-called). 
same announcement as before; I' vote “nay.” 

Mr. NEW (when his name was called). Again transferring 
my pair with the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Mc: 
Kerrar] to the junior’ Senator from Vermont [Mr, Pacer}, I 
vote “yea.” 

Mr: POMERENE (when his name was called). Again an- 
nouncing my pair for the day with my colleague [Mr. Wir1ts], 
I beg to transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Hrrccock], and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). Making: the 
same announcement as to my pair and its transfer as on the 
last vote, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. TRAMMELL (when his name was called), I transfer my 
pair with the senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] to 


Making the 


the senior Senator from Montana [Mr. Myers] and vote “ nay.” 


Mr. WARREN (when his name was called). Again announc- 
ing-my_ pair‘andits:transfer, which I\ask to stand for the day, 
I vote “yea.” » 

Mr. WATSON of Indtana (when his name was called), Mak- 
ing the same announcement as before; I vote “ yea.” 

The roll call’ was concluded. 

Mr. SWANSON: I desire to’ announce that my colleague 
[Mr: Gass] is detained’ from the Sénate on account of illness. 
He is paired with the-Senator fronr‘Vermont [Mt. DrzrrneHam}]. 
Task that this-announcement ‘may stand for the day. 

My. CURTIS: I desire'to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from: Delaware [M?. Batt] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr: Fiercurr] + and 

The Senator from New Jersey’ [Mr. Epcr] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr.. Owen]. 

Mr: FERNALD (after: having voted’ in the affirmative). I 
transfer my pair with’ the Senator from Néw’ Mexico [Mr. 
Jones} to the Senator from Michigan [Mr. TowNsEND] and 
allow my vote to stand: 

Mr. ERNST: Making the same announcement as before, I 
vote “ yea,” 

The result was announced-—-yeas 88) nays’21, as°follows: 


YBAS—38, 


Ashurst 
Borah 
Broussard 
Bursum 
Calder 
Cameron 


sete 


du Pont 
Ernst 


Fernald 
France 
Frelinghuysen 
Goodi 


Lodge 
McCumber 
McKinley 
MeLean 
McNary. 
New. 
Nicholson 
Oadi 


Rawson. 
Shortridge 
Smoot 


Prine Watson; Ind. 
Ss 

Poindexter 

NAYS-—21, 


Robinson 
Sheppard 
Shields 

Simmons 
Pittman Swanson 
Pomerene ‘Trammell 


NOT VOTING—37. 


Norbeck 
Norris 
Overman 
Owen 


Caraway 
Culberson 
Dial 
Harris 


Harrison 
Heflin 


Underwood 
Walsh; Mass, 
Walsh, Mont. 


La Follette 
Lenroot 
Nelson 


Ball 
Brandegee 
Colt 

Crow 
Cummins 
Dillingham 
Elkins 
Fletcher 
Gerry Stanfield: 

So the committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBHR. Mr: President, I ask unanimous consent 
that’ when the Senate closes its session on this calendar day it 
recess until to-morrow at’ 11 o’clock. 

Mr. HARRISON. Reserving the right'to object, is there any 
intention of offering a cloture rule and taking a vote on it to- 
morrow? 

Mr. McCUMBBER. We could not vote on it to-morrow. 

Mr. HARRISON. If it is offered to-day it will go over until 
day after to-morrow? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; it could not be voted on before day 
after’ to-morrow: 

The VICH' PRESIDENT: Is there objection to the- request 
of the Senator from North Dakota?’ The Chair hears none, and 
it is\se ordered. 

The next amendment of the committee was, in paragraph 758; 
on page 111, line 2, tostrike out “74” and‘insert “12,” so as to 
read: 

Shelled, 12 cents per pound. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mzr.. President, I..do, not, want to interrupt 
the. consideration. of this; amendment, but..I,.ask the Senator 
from North Dakota, in charge of the-bill, as,.to..tomatoes, to be 
found provided for on page 113, in line 16, where a rate, of 1 
cent per pound is imposed on tomatoes in their natural state, 
If I am. correct in my opinion, that. would not, be subject to 
amendment until we dispose of the committee amendments. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The amendments in.that paragraph have 
been agreed to. 

Mr. ASHURST. There is no amendment as to tomatoes in 
their natural state? 

Mr..McCUMBER. No; there has been. no amendment to the 
rate on. tomatoes in, their natural state. 

Mr. ASHURST. And it would not be in order for me at this 
time to. offer an amendment? 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator is.correct. 

Mr. ASHURST. As to line 17--— 

Mr. McCUMBER. That amendment has, been agreed to, 


Glass 

Harreld 
Hitehcock 
Jones, N. Mex. 
Keyes 
MeCormick 
McKellar 
Moses 

Myers 

New 


Stanley 
Townsend 
Wadsworth 
Watson, Ga, 
Weller 
Williams 
Willis 
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Mr, ASHURST. I see that the rate on tomato paste has 
been increased from 28 to 45 per cent ad valorem. That was 
done on Saturday. I am not especially interested in that, but 
I want to be sure that I am not waiving any of the rights I 
might possess with reference to the amendment of the rate on 
tomatoes in their natural state. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That can come up after we have disposed 
of the committee amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, returning to 
the amendment about to be voted on, all that has been said 
about shelled. almonds can be’ applied to shelled walnuts. 
There is practically no production at all in this country of 
shelled walnuts. The unshelled walnut is the domestic product. 

The “Confectionery Market” says: 


Nearly the whole of the domestic crop is marketed inthe shell. There 
are probably several candy factories any one of which could use all 
the shelled walnuts produced in California and sold out of shell. 


California produces about 1 per cent of the various shelled 
nuts consumed in the United States, The size of the kernel 


ani the count per weight are both in favor of the imported | 


walnuts. 

The same objection is made te walnuts that is made to 
almonds by the confectioners, namely, that the California 
product is not suitable for their uses. So we have a situation 
where it is absolutely necessary to import shelled walnuts, 
and the duty will be effective in raising the price of shelled 
walnuts. The amendment increases the rate of duty over the 
Underwood law and over the Payne-Aldrich law. The rate on 
shelied walnuts in the Underwood law was 4 cents per pound. 
The rate in the Payne-Aldrich law was 5 cents. The rate 
suggested by the House was 7} cents. The rate suggested by 
the Senate committee amendment is 12 cents per pound. It 
can not be justified. It is notice to the consumers of America 
that the price of shelled walnuts is immediately to be raised 
8 cents per pound. There is no justification whatever for it. 
if there were a shelled walnut industry in this country or an 
industry engaged in selling shelled walnuts, something could 
be said for a small protective duty, but there can not be any- 
thing said, in my opinion, in view of the fact for such a high 
duty upon shelled walnuts. 

Mr. President, on the committee amendment I ask for the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered and the Assistant Secretary 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HARRISON (when his name was called). 
same announcement as before, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. NEW (when his name was called). Repeating the an- 
nouncement made upon the previous vote, I vote “yea.” I ask 
that this announcement of my pair and transfer may stand for 
the day. 

Mr. POMERENE (when his name was called). Announcing 
my pair as heretofore with my colleague [Mr. Wixtis], I trans- 
fer that pair to the senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HircH- 
cock] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. TRAMMELL (when his name was called). I transfer 
my general pair with the senior Senator from Rhode Island 
{Mr. Cort] to the senior Senator from Montana [Mr. Myers] 
and yote “ nay.” 

Mr. WARREN (when his name was called). 
same announcement as before, I vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BALL. Making the same announcement as before as to 
my pair and transfer, I yote “ yea.” 

Mr. ERNST. Making the same announcement as before, I 
vote “ vea.” 

Mr. STERLING. Making 
the last roll call, I vote ‘* yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 36, nays 18, as follows: 

YEAS—36. 
Ladd 
Lodge 
McCunrber 
McKinley 
McLean 
McNary 
Nelson 
New 
Nicholsoa 
NAYS—18. 
Sheppard 
Shields 
Simmons 
Pomerene Swanson 
Robinson Trammell 
NOT VOTING—42. 
a 


Making the 


Making the 


the same announcément as on 


France 
Frelinghuysen 
Gooding 

Hale 

Johnsen 
Jones, Wash. 
Kellogg 
Kendrick 
Keyes 


Ashurst 
Ball 
Broussard 
Bursum 
Cameron 
Capper 
Curtis 

du Pont 
Ernst 


Oddie 
Phipps 
Poindexter 
Shortridge 
Smoot 
Spencer 
Sterling 
Sutherlin nd 
Warren 


La Follette 
Lenroot 
Pittman 


Diai 
Harris 
iiarriseu 
Heflin 
King 


Underwood 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont, 


Borah 
Brandegee 
Calder 
Caraway 


Colt 

Crow 
Culberson 
Cummins 


Fletcher 
ldge Gerry 
Elkins Glass 
Fernald Harreld 
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Hitchcock 
Jones, N. Mex. 
McCormick 
McKellar 
Moses 


Norbeck 
Norris 
Overman 
Owen 


Rawson Watsen, Ga. 
Watson, Ind. 
Weller 
Williams 


Willis 


Stanfield 
Page Stanley 
Myers Townsend 


r r 
Newberry Ransdell Wadsworth 

So the committee amendment was agreed to: 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I send to the desk 
a circular which is universally being sent to all the dye manu- 
facturers and dye users in New Jersey by the German im- 
_—* I ask that it be read for the information of the 
senate, 


The VICE PRESIDENT, 
tion will be -read. 

The Assistant Secretary read as follows: 

New York, July 1, 1922. 

Dear Sirs: We beg to offer you our services for the importation of 
coal-tar dyes, including indanthrene and other vat dyes, manufactured 
by the Badische Anilin & Soda Fabrik and by other makers. We have 
the assurance of the manufacturers that they will give prompt atten- 
tion to our orders. The prices will be as low as can be made, and, we 
have every reason to believe, will be found satisfactory by you. 

It is to be hoped that the embargo and license provisions which were 
eliminated from the tariff bill by the House of Representatives will! 
not be put back. It is also to be hoped that these same provisions 
now in force under the terms of the emergency tariff bill will be re 
pealed. The removal of these restrictions on importations of coal-tar 
dyes would enable us to carry in stock all the sg needed and to fill 

our orders peers at current prices. It would permit us to bring 
n samples of new products as soon as they are put on the market. as 
well as to provide quantities sufficient for your practical trials. Thus 
you would be in a position to adopt improvements as quickly as the 
foreign dye consumer. 

Soligiting your favors. we remain, 

Yours truly, 


Without objection, the communica- 


Korrrorr, Pickuarpr & Co. (INC.). 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the next 
amendment. 

The ASSISTANT SEcRETARY. In paragraph 759, page 111, line 
5, the committee proposes to strike out the word “ pound” and 
insert the same word, with a semicolon and the following words 
thereafter: “pickled, or otherwise prepared or preserved, and 
not specially provided for, 35 per ceut ad valorem,” so as to 
make the paragraph read: 

Par. 759. Edible nuts, shelled or unshelled, not specially provided 
for, 1 cent per pound ; pickled, or otherwise prepared or preserved, and 
not specialky provided for, 35 r cent ad valorem: Provided, That no 
allowance shall be made for dirt or other impurities in nuts of any 
kind, shelled or unshelled. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Just for the record, I desire to state that 
during the calendar year 1921 the imports of these nuts under 
the basket clause were 3,880,676 pounds, valued at $805,303, or 
21 cents a pound. On the basis of 21 cents per pound, the 
1 cent per pound rate is equal to about 5 per cent ad valorem. 
Upon the pickled or otherwise prepared and preserved nuts, it 
will be noted that we have given a rate of 35 per cent ad va- 
lorem, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER, I ask now that we return to page 107, 
paragraph 741, figs. The committee authorizes me to make the 
following modification: On page 107, line 14, strike out “35” 
and insert in lieu thereof “ 40,” so as to read: 

Par. 741. Figs, fresh or dried, 2 cents per pound; prepared or pre- 
served in any manner, 40 per cent ad valorem. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the committee 
amendment as modified. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, the same situ- 
ation exists in regard to this amendment as with reference to 
the amendments which we have just considered. Figs are a 
California product. There is not sufficient production for our 
consumption. The committee have seen fit to impose excessively 
high rates of duty upon all of the citrus fruits and nuts pro- 
duced in southern California. 

The Senate committee amendment on figs as modified in- 
creases the duty from 20 per cent ad valorem, as proposed by the 
House, to 40 per cent ad valorem. 

Under. the Underwood law prepared figs were dutiable at 20 
per cent ad valorem, and under the Payne-Aldrich law at 1 cent 
per pound plus 35 per cent ad valorem. Fresh figs or dried figs 
were dutiable at 2 cents per pound under the Underwood law 
and 2} cents in the act of 1909, while 2 cents is the rate pro- 
posed in the pending bill. The domestic production for the year 
1919 was 21,801,000 pounds, valued at $2,180,000. The imports 
for 1920 were about 20,000,000 pounds, valued at about $5,000,- 
000. The imports, therefore, were about one-half of our con- 
sumption. 

It is to be noted that we imported about one-half of our con- 
sumption and that the fmports were valued at $5,600,000: that 
the domestic production was valued at only $2,000,000, showing 
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that the imported fig sells at a much higher price than does the 
domestic fig; in fact, there is no very serious competition be- 
tween the foreign fig and the domestic fig. The foreign fig is 
so superior that it does net compete with the fig which is pro- 
duced in southern California and in some of the Gulf States. 

Mr. President, I do not care to consume any more of the 
time of the Senate in discussing this item. It involves the same 
principles that were discussed when we considered ‘the duties 
upon almonds and walnuts. Our people demand the importa- 
tion of figs. That this duty will be effective there can be no 
question, and consequently our people will have to pay an in- 
creased price for this product equivalent to the rate of duty 
provided in the bill. The California industry does not need this 
protection. It is excessive, unwarranted, and indefensible. 
It is a very great injustice to the consumers of America to im- 
pose this very heavy burden upon them. 

I ask, Mr. President, to attach to my remarks a statement 
and table showing a comparison of rates of duty, the pereentage 
of production to consumption, the increased burden which ‘will 
result to the consumer on:all the citrus fruits and nuts produced 
in California. 

There being no objeetion, the matter was ordered printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


HEAVY TAXRS LEVIED ON COXSUMERS FOR CITRUS FRUITS AND NUTS. 

Table showing increased duties on citrus fruits.and other prod- 
ucts raised or produced chiefly, and in some instances exclusively, 
but which constitute only a small percentage of our consumption, 
in southern California : 






Article. House bill Senate bill. 


Almonds, unshelled. .| 4 cents per pound.| 5 cents per pound . 





Almonds, shelled..... 12cents per pound.| 15cents per pound. 

Walnuts, unshelled. . . cents per pound.) 4 cents per pound . 

Walnuts, shelled..... 74 cents per pound. 12 cents per pound. 

EG 5. cnnnoieensl 2 cents per pound, cents per pound. 

Figs, prepared or pre- | 20 dee cent ad cent ad 
served. orem. valorem. 

Dates, prepared or |j..... illswkncnossces anal Sb rsccsbusbe td 
preserved. 

Beans, dried.......... 1} cents per pound .| 2 cents per pound. 

Beans in brine, pre- | 2.cents per pound,.| 2) cents per pound. 
pared or preserved. 

TD ceanene apncadintind Dy nck mare stoi 2 cents per pound. 

SRW Ss cis Sete cwsedd 20 cents pergallon.| 20:cents per gallon. 

A VETAZC Per CONE |...c00cececenerncaes cpaconcscescconecwon 
increase. | 


To what extent this industry in southern California is sub- 
sidized at the expense of the American people can best be ap- 
preciated by comparing the percentage of production in Cali- 
fornia with our total consumption. 

California produces only 15 per cent of eur consumption of 
almonds; 3 per cent of our consumption of olives; one-half of 
1 per cent of our consumption of dates; 50 per cent of our con- 
sumption of figs; 46 per cept.of our consumption of walnuts; 
and 77 per cent of our consumption of lemons. 

As we must import in large quantities most of these products 
in order to supply the demand of our people, how can we jus- 
tify an average increase in tariff duties on these products of 
150 per cent over existing law? 

The pending bill will continue the increased tariff duty of .2 
cents per pound named in the emergency law of 1921 on lemons 
amounting to $1.124 per box, or 44 cents per dozen, an increased 
duty of 300 per cent.over the rate in the Underwood tariff law, 
the tax under that law amounting to 1} cents per dozen. 

The Underwood rate was the law from 1913 to 1921, and dur- 
ing that period the production of lemons in California in- 
creased 200 per cent. If this industry could prosper under a 
tariff protection of one-half cent per pound, equivalent to 14 
cents per dozen, how can an increase of 300 per cent in the 
duty be justified except as a governmental subsidy to the 
lemon industry of California controlled by relatively few 
growers’ organizations. The tax in this bill will increase the 
cost of lemons $1.123 per box over the cost of lemons under the 
Underwood tariff law, making the total increased price which 
the public will have te pay about $9,300,000 if these duties be- 
come effective. 

Practically all of the walnuts and almonds produced in 
California are sold unshelled. The imports of walnuts and 
almonds are almost entirely shelled and.are used in very large 
quantities by confectioners and bakers. 






The high duty upon shelled walnuts the confectionery trade 
estimates will inerease the price of the 12,000,000 pounds im- 
ported annually to the amount of $960,000, all ef which in- 
ereased price will, of course, be passed on to the consumers. 

The high duty upon shelled almonds will increase the price 
of the 20,000,000 pounds imported..annually for the use.of the 
confectioners and bakers to the amount of $2.200,000, which 
will also be passed on to the consumers. As. 85 per cent of 
the consumption of almonds must be imported, how can an in- 
ereased cost through increased tariff duties, amounting to 
$2,200,000, be justified? 

Mr. MeCUMBER. Mr. President, the California production 
of figs for the year 1919, which is the last year of which I have 
a record, amounted to 26,460 pounds, while the importations in 
1921 ‘were 38,794,431 pounds. At 2.cents a pound, the praposed 
duty would be equivalent to an ad valorem rate of 22 per cent. 
So we have a 22 per cent duty upon fresh figs, and upon pre- 
served and other figs a duty of 40 per cent under the bill as 
reported. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 107, paragraph 741, line 15, after the words “ad valorem,” 
to strike out: 

Dates, 1 cent per pound. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
committee. amendment. 

The amendment wags agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 107, after line 15, to insert: 

Par. 741a. Dates, fresh or dried, 1 cent per pound; prepared or pre- 
served in any manner, 35 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. McCUMBER. On behalf of the Committee on Finance, 
I ask te modify the amendment which has just been stated, in 
line 17, before the words “per centum,” by striking out the 
numerals “ 35” and inserting im lieu thereof the numerals “ 40.” 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, this is an- 
other amendment which can not be suecessfully defended. The 
rate proposed by the committee is unwarranted and most ex- 
cessive. The California production of dates ameunts practi- 
cally to 145,000 peunds, valued at only $29,000. The imports in 
1920 amounted to 36,000,000 pounds, valued at ‘$2,224,000. The 
California production is less than 1 per cent of the consumption. 

This is not an infant industry. Dates are not produced in 
any large quantities in this country; they are imported. Here 
again the exceedingly high rate proposed of 40 per cent ad 
valorem means ‘that for preserved dates costing 10 cents a 
pound the American people will have to pay instantly, te- 
morrow—if this bill sheuild become a law to~norrow—about 
15 ‘cents a pound; if Gates were selling for 20 cents a pound, 
this amendment means that the people would be charged about 
80 cents a pound for dates; if dates are selling for 30 cents 
a pound, this amendment means that the people will be charged 
ahnost 50 cents a pound. There eught to be some limit upon 
these rates. 

Evidently what the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lawroor] 
said this morning is becoming More and more apparent, that 
any Senator on either side of the Chamber who promises to 
vote for this bill may get whatever he wants in the way of 
duties upon the products in which he is interested. It is a 
give-and-take proposition. This is a duty of 40 per cent ad 
valorem on something that the American people must buy 
abroad; a food supply for which they have to go into a foreign 
market to secure what they want. 

I am surprised that the Committee on Finance would, day 
after day, in the face of the opposition threughout the country 
to the pending bill, come here proposing to increase these rates. 
I do not know where the pressure is coming from or what the 
influence is, but the fact is that there has not ‘been, to my recel- 
lection, a single amendment offered by the Committee on Fi- 
nance to the agricultural schedule proposing to reduce a rate; 
there has not been a single amendment of the committee re- 
jected; and I honestly believe that if the Senator from North 
Dakota had preposed to make this rate 200 per cent ad valorem 
he would get a majority in this Chamber in favor of it and 
that it would be adopted. The committee may come in with 
any rates they see fit and get favorable action. 

There is no longer independent judgment here. We might 
just as well end the discussion. When the ehemical schedule 
was under discussion and the metal sehedule was being consid- 
ered the committee came to the conclusion, after hearing the 
opposition, that many of the rates propesed were too high, 


The question is on agreeing to the 
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and in a few instances they reported amendments reducing the 
rates on metals, but on food every single amendment proposed 
here bas been designed to increase the rates. I venture to say 
that the Senator from North Dakota, representing the Finance 
Committee, has proposed at least 25 amendment; to the agri- 
cultural schedule in this bill increasing the. rates since this 
schedule has been under consideration, and that those amend- 
ments have all been adopted, What is the justification for these 
increases? “Chere is a day of reckoning coming. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to the Senator from North Daketa? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Does the Senator want to have the duty 
on fresh or dried dates reduced to the Underwood rate? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I would reduce this rate to 
20 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. McCUMBER. But I ask the Senator in regard to dates, 
fresh or dried. Most of the dates come in either fresh or dried, 
although some conie in in candied or glacéd form. Now, does the 
Senator desire the Underwood rate to govern in this instance? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think the Underwood rate 
on fresh dates was about the same as the rate provided in this 
pill, and, perhaps even a little bit more. But that rate was 
for revenue purposes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator thinks the Underwood rate 
is too high, does he? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am discussing the only 
amendment before the Senate, and that is the amendment in 
relation to prepared or preserved dates and not fresh or dried 
dates, which I do net desire to discuss now, because there is 
no commitee amendment pending to that bracket. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The whole paragraph 74la is an amend- 
ment, and therefere the Senater can diseuss the entire para- 


graph. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. [ ask the Senator’s pardon. 
The entire paragraph 7T#1a is in the nature of an amendment, 
but the rate has not been changed in the Senate committee 
amendment so far-as fresh or dried dates are concerned. The 
enly change in the rate originally proposed in the bili is from 
85 per cent ad valorem to 40 per cent ad valorem. 

1 am informed that the acreage in both figs and dates is 
relatively insignificant. In broad terms, the proposed duty 
will mean virtually nothing to the industry except in the case 
of a few scattered producers. 

To show the inconsistency of the position of the committee 
in levying any duty at all upon dates, fresh or dried, prepared 
or preserved, the committee placed upon the free list bananas, 
which are imported in large quantities and are very insig- 
nificantly produced in this country; but on dates, which are 
also imported in very large quantities and practically are not 
produced at all in the United States, the committee imposed 
a duty of 1 cent per pound upon fresh or dried and 40 per cent 
ad valorem upon prepared or preserved. 

Mr. President, I have nothing further 
amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is upon the commit- 
tee amendment as modified. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the imports of dates, fresh 
or dried, in the year 1921 were 45,827,320 pounds. The impert 
price was about 5 cents per pound, and therefore a duty of 1 
cent per pound is equivalent to 20 per cent ad valorem. I am 
rather surprised that my good friend from Massachusetts can 
find such serious objection to this rate, when it is exactly the 
game as that fixed in the Democratic tariff law of 1913. We 
have not raised the rate a penny; and yet the importation of 
dates continues and we are still importing many times the 
quantity raised in the United States. I have not noticed that 
the duty on dates has enormously added to the cost of living 
in the United States. 

When we come to glacéd or candied fruits, which are lux- 
uries, and in which there is a great deal of waste and an enor- 
mous expense, with our high standard of wages it was neces- 
sary to increase the protective principle, or, if we say that it 
is not for protection, then we are entitled to have the benefit 
of the duties; but inasmuch as these glacéd fruits are produced 
in this country to a considerable extent by the higher cost of 
labor we of necessity are required te give a higher protective 
duty than under the Payne-Aldrich law. 

The quantity produced in California does not amount to a 
great deal. In 1919 California produced 144,992 pounds; Ari- 
zona, 42,812 pounds. The total produced in those two States 
was 187,804 pounds. The imports of this 45,000,000 pounds, the 
Senator must remember, were not imports which will now take 
a duty of 40 per cent ad valorem. They are imports which 


to say upen this 


will take a duty of 1 cent per pound, or 20 per cent ad valorem 
on the present basis of importing values. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing toe the 
amendment of the committee as modified. 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next amendment of the com- 
mittee will be stated, ’ 

The Assistant SeoreTary. In paragraph 742, page 107, line 
20, a is proposed to strike out “2” and insert “23,” so as to 
read: 

Gra; in barrels or 
capacity of the int es A. = ae eleaieto a ante 
: Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, this item 
illustrates ence more the want of an underlying principle in the 
fixing of rates’ in this bill. 

Raisins are exported in large volume. Dates are imported 
in large volume, Walnuts are imported in large volume. 
Almonds are imported in large volume ; but whether the volume 
of imports be large or small, whether the industry be on an 
export basis or not, under this bill all have been given increased 
protective duties. 

In 1919 the preduction of raisins amounted to 336,000,000 
pounds, valued at $50,000000. The imports amounted to only 
14,000,000 pounds, valued at $2,653,000, about 4 per cent of our 
production. The experts were six times as large as our im- 
ports, amounting to 86,000,000 pounds, valued at $12,000,000. 

Here, then, is an industry where our production is beyond the 
requirements of the consumers of our country—an industry that 
is so profitable that we are exporting six times as much as we 
import of raisins. Clearly these facts do net justify the im- 
position of an increased tariff duty. There is nothing to protect 
when there are no importations. 

Attention ought to be called to the fact that this is an indus- 
try that the Federal Trade Commission recently cited and 
called attention to the trade and price practices of the Raisin 
Growers’ Association as not being entirely legal. The result 
of the action of the Federal Trade Commission against the 
Raisin Growers’ Association was a modification of their market- 
ing practices in trying to fix prices. 

This industry can not claim that it is going to be injured by 
foreign exploitation. It is a very prosperews industry. Its 
prosperity has increased since the coming of prohibition. There 
is a greater demand for raisins in America to<dlay than ever 
before. The prohibition amendment has dene more for this in- 
dustry than tariff duties will ever do. 

Mr. MCCUMBER. How does the Senator explain that? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetis. I did not think the Senator 
was so innocent, 

Mr. President, how cam we explain to the American people 
the need of a protective-tariff duty upon an industry that is 
not meeting with any competition from foreign sources? How 
can we justify a protective-tariff duty on an industry that is 
so prosperous that it can successfully compete with the world 
and export in large volume its products to all parts of the world? 

Protection usually implies the necessity of preventing some- 
thing of an injurious nature being inflicted upon an industry. 
Protection usually suggests that an industry needs to be safe- 
guarded against foreign importations that may undersell the 
domestic product in the home markets. This claim can net be 
made of raisins. The facts do not warrant the levying of any 
duty whatever upon raisins, except for revenue purpeses; and 
this amendment, as I said at the outset, is further evidence that 
no principle of tariff protection heretofore approved and sup- 
ported by the majority party has been invoked in the prepara- 
tion of the rates and schedules in this bill. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, in .1921 we imported 
$1,136,947 worth of grapes in barrels and other packages. That 
gives us $300,000 duty for revenue purposes, and we shall need 
that many times over. The raisins also give us a fair return in 
duties. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The ASSISTANT SEcRETARY. On page 107, line 21, it is pro- 
posed to strike out the words “dried currants and.” 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. Qn‘line 22 it is proposed to strike 
out the werd “pound” and to insert the same word with a 
semicolon and the words “ currants, Zante or other, 2 cents per 
pound,” so as to read: 

Other dried grapes, 24 cents per pound; currants, Zante or other, 
2 cents per pound. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Assistant Secretary. In paragraph 743, page 107, lines 
24 and 25, it is preposed te strike out “ oranges, and grapefruit, 
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pound; grapefruit, one-half of 1 cent per pound.” 

So as to make the paragraph read: 

Par. 743. Lemons, 2 cents ba pound; limes and oranges, 1 cent per 
pound ; grapefruit, one-half of 1 cent per pound. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, on behalf of the committee, 
I offer the following amendment: On page 107, line 25, before 
the word “and,” insert the words “in their natural state or in 
brine.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the committee as amended. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, the item of 
lemons in this paragraph is not now under consideration, there 
being no amendment offered to that part of the paragraph by 
the Senate Finance Committee; so I shall not take up the time 
of the Senate in discussing the high rate upon lemons named 
in this paragraph. The committee does, however, propose an 
amendment on oranges and on grapefruit, and I should like 
to have inserted in the Recorp some information which I have 
in regard to these products. 

First of all, let me call attention to the fact that the House 
rate of 1 cent per pound is higher than the rate in the Under- 
wood law, which was one-half cent per pound, and the rate 
named by the Senate committee restores the Payne-Aldrich 
duties. 

The California orange crop is around 20,000,000 boxes, and 
that of Florida about 8,000,000 boxes. The imports are neg- 
ligible, rately exceeding $100,000 worth, while our exports have 
been around three to seven million dollars worth. This in- 
dustry, therefore, has reached a stage where it can maintain 
itself against foreign competition without the aid of a tariff, and 
this has been achieved not by the tariff but by production 
through the development and improvement of orange-grove cul- 
tivation. 

The exports of oranges are relatively small, since it requires 
nearly a generation to create a citrus industry. Oranges come 
chiefly from Spain and the Mediterranean countries, but this 
supply is dwarfed by the demand for the domestic product. 
Here we have an illustration of why a tariff is continued upon 
an established industry in spite of the fact that it no longer 
requires such support. It affects relatively insignificant quanti- 
ties of oranges from the West Indies, and assists the growers’ 
association in maintaining their prices through the feeding out 
of the orange supply to the different markets. The increased 
uses of oranges, such as for drinks and as a table fruit, have 
tremendously expanded the demand. 

As to grapefruit, Florida produces the great bulk of the 
domestic grapefruit, production in 1919 being 3,000,000 boxes, 
valued at $6,000,000. Porto Rico produced in 1919, 345,340 
boxes. California produced 465,000 boxes. The imports have 
been relatively small, amounting to about half a million dollars. 

Mr. President, with these facts before us, I want to call 
attention to the fact that the orange industry does not need 
any protective tariff duty. One cent per pound will not bring 
any revenue, because there are no imports; and the only pur- 
pose is that it will give the growers’ association a chance to 
increase the price. Oranges are produced in sufficient amount 
to take care of the domestic demand, and there is not any 
justification, in my opinion, for this duty. Oranges, like raisins, 
are produced in such quantities that they can not possibly be 
considered infant industries. 

I have nothing further to add, Mr. President. ¢ 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee as modified. 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That completes paragraph 743? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It does. 

T ask, then, that we take up paragraph 
718. providing for duties on fish. 

The next amendment of the committee was, in paragraph 718, 
page 102, line 18, to strike out the word “all” and insert the 
words “ fish, fresh, frozen, or packed in ice; halibut, salmon, 
and swordfish, 2 cents per pound.” 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Jongs] is interested in these paragraphs. He ought to 
be sent for, or a quorum call had. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I move to amend the amend- 
ment by adding, after the word “salmon,” in line 19, the word 
“mackerel” and a comma. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, fish is a 
product that differs from all others in the very nature of the 
industry, and therefore it must be considered upon somewhat 
different principles. First, I want to call attention to a strik- 





1 cent per pound,” and to insert “and oranges, 1 cent per 





ing inconsistency in this paragraph. Halibut is the fish most 
extensively found in the eastern markets. Salmon and sword- 
fish are found more extensively in the Pacific coast markets. 

The imports of salmon and of swordfish are insignificant, so 
that the salmon and swordfish market, largely on the Pacific 
coast, has practically no competition, while halibut, a fish 
caught in the Atlantic Ocean waters, and marketed in the At- 
lantic coast markets, meets with very serious competition from 
Canadian fish importations, yet the committee amendment, 
drawn so unscientifically, only gives the same protection to the 
halibut fisherman of the East that it gives to the salmon fisher- 
man of the West, although the halibut fisherman must compete 
with an importation from foreign markets of 17 per cent of 
the amount of our consumption. 


I think this is a very grave and serious injustice to the hali- 
but fisherman, and that the rate upon halibut ought to be 
more than the rate upon salmon and swordfish, in view of 
the statistics upon the imports and the production and con- 
sumption of these various kinds of fish, or the rates on salmon 
and swordfish reduced. 


I do not know that there is anything more I care to say, 
but I ask that some letters which I have received and informa- 
tion which I have summarized about the imports and domestic 
production of these fish be incorporated with my remarks. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE SBNATE COMMITTER AMENDMENT AND PRE- 
VIOUS LAWS. 

Under the Underwood Act fresh fish, frozen or packed in ice, were 
free. Under the Payne-Aldrich Act fresh fish were dutiable at three- 
fourths cent per pound, with a special provision of one-fourth cent 
per oo for fresh herring, eels, smelts, and fresh-water fish, and a 
per al provision of 1 cent per pound for fresh mackerel, halibut, and 
salmon. 


PRODUCTION, IMPORTS, AND EXPORTS, 


The present annual catch of fresh fish amounts to about 2,500,000,- 
000 pounds. Our imports average about 100,000,000 pounds, of which 
fresh-water fish constitutes about 4 per cent. paporte are relatively 
small; ordinarily they amount to around 10,000, pounds. 

Imports are almost exclusively from Canada and are received at 
North Atlantic ports. The great bulk of salt-water fish consists of 
nt cod, haddock, hake, pollock, herring, smelts, salmon, and mack- 
erel, 

Of the total catch of fresh fish 35,000,000 pounds are halibut and 
613,910,000 pounds are salmon. I have not been able to obtain any 
accurate figures ag to swordfish. The figures on halibut and salmon 
however, are sufficient to indicate that a large percentage of the total 
eatch is of these varieties, and that therefore the proposed increase 
from 1 cent to 2 cents per pound on halibut, salmon, and swordfish 
will be app icable to at least 30 per cent of our domestic catch. 

About 17,000,000 pounds of halibut and about 6,000,000 pounds of 
saimen are imported per year. Imports of halibut amount to about 
17 per cent of our total consumption; imports of salmon amount te 
less than 1 per cent of our consumption. 

It is clear from these figures that halibut fish should bear a higher 
duty than salmon. 


GLOUCEST#R FISH ExCHANGE, 
Gloucester, Mass,, June 6, 1922. 
Hon. Davip I. WALSH 


United States Senate, Washington, D. 0. 


My Dear Sir: At a meeting of the Gloucester Fish Exchange, held 
this morning, I was instructed to communicate with you and to ask 
your kindly influence in having the provision in the proposed tariff 
relating to fresh mackerel raised from 1 cent to 2 cents per pound. 

The suggestion offered ig that the word “ mackerel” be inserted in 
Senate Document No. 187, Schedule 7, agricultural products and pro- 
visions, paragraph 718, page 42, so as to read: 

“Par. 718. Fish, fresh, frozen, or packed in ice: Halibut, mack- 
erel, salmon, and swordfish, 2 cents per pound,” ete. 

Briefly, and as a reason for making the Sanpeng request, it might 
be added that the American fresh-mackerel market is flooded with fish 
imported from Nova Scotia, with the result that the product is selling 
at figures unprofitable to the Am an industry. 

During the past two weeks, as an illustration, thousands of barrels 
of fresh mackerel have been ship) in from Nova Scotia and dumped 
on the New England market, with the result that the American fisher- 
man finds his usual and regular market destroyed and unprofitable. 

Trusting that the suggestion herein contained will meet with your 
ane pa and thanking you in adyance for a kindly consideration of 

e matter at your convenience. 

I am, sir, with great respect, sincerely yours, 

WILMOor A. REED, Secretary. 
CHAMBER Or COMMERCE, 
Gloucester, Mass., June 6, 1922. 

Hon. Davin I. WALSH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. CO. 


HONORABLE Sik: The board of directors of the chamber of commerce 
has asked me to bring the following matter to your attention, with 
the request that, in so far as may be possible, you lend your influence 
in support of the proposed change. 

The matter relates to the proposed tariff, and eapectally to that por- 
tion which concerns fresh mackerel. It is found in Senate Document 
No. 187, schedule 7, “Agricultural products and provisions,” paragraph 
718, page 42, and reads as follows: 

“ Fish, fresh, frozen, or packed in ice, n. s. p. f., halibut, salmon, and 
swordfish, 2 cents per pound; all other fish, n. s. p. f., 1 cent per 
pound,” ete. 

The board of directors is wwnvinced from the facts presented to it b 


its committee and its affiliated organizations that the tariff on fres 
mackerel as herein provided for would result in great injury to- the 
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eries existing in Gloucester and elsewhere in New 
surement that at present Canadian fresh mackerel are 

being imported via at a cost far below the cost of production to 

our own fishermen. Shs Biase of diectns Chentite Sees weseeEe 

that this particular poseguest be so amended as to incl along with 

the three other fresh fish mentioned mackerel, The paragraph would 

then read as follows: 

“Par. 718. Fish, fresh, frozen, or packed in ice, n. 8. 


‘extensive mackerel 
England. It is 


p. f., halibut, 

mackerel, salmon, swordfish, 2 cents per pound; all other fish, n. s. p. f., 
1 cent per pound,” ete, , 

We trust that this suggestion will meet with your approval and that 


ge. 
that 
L 


there is still time and opportunity in which to make the desired 
We fully appreciate all your past efforts im our favor and know 
you have our interests at heart, for all of which we are truly 


incerely yours, 
wo ¥ HeeMAN F. Lion, Manager. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I was called out 
for a moment, What is the pending amendment? 

The VICE PRESID. . ‘The amendment relative to fish. 

Mr. JONES of Wash n. The first amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The first amendment. 

Mr, JONES of Washington. I desire to offer an amendment 
to the committee amendment. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The Secretary will report the 
amendment. 

The Assistant Secretary. On paze 102, line 19, the Senator 
from Washington moves to amend by inserting after the word 
“pound” the following proviso: 


Provided, That from and after 90 days after the enactment of this 
act no fresh or frozen halibut, salmon, or swordfish from the North 
Pacific Ocean or its tributary waters shall be admitted into the United 
States through any foreign country, except when the same shall be in 


bond from an American port. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, this amendment 
to the amendment does not affect the duty on fish as proposed 
by the committee. I will say frankly that it is intended to 
meet rather a local situation which has been brought about by 
special orders in council and regulations by the Canadian Gov- 
ernment. 

I do not know whether the committee will oppose the amend- 
ment or not, I will take just a few moments to explain the 
situation, and I hope there will be no opposition to it. I can 
not see how there can be, from the American standpoint. 

This amendment was put in the tariff bill of 1913 in the 
Senate. It was very carefully considered by the committee and 
there was a very extended debate on the floor of the Senate. 
Senator Chamberlain, of Oregon, on the Democratic side, made 
a very strong speech in behalf of it. As I said, it was put in 
the bil in the Senate; but it went out in conference. 

The situation which we seek to meet by this amendment is 
about this: The halibut fishing grounds are 600 or 700 miles 
north of Seattle, extending a distance of about 1,500 miles. 
They are fished very largely by American fishermen and Amer- 
ican vessels; at least, that used to be the case. 

_In 1915 the Grand Trunk Railway was conipleted to Prince 
Rupert, which is about thirty-odd miles from the Alaskan coast, 
It is the terminus of this railroad. Immediately upon the 
completion of the railroad, or when it was near completion, the 
Canadians, with characteristic energy and characteristic devo- 
tion to the interests of Canadians, took steps to concentrate 
business at Prince Rupert and provide freight for the Grand 
Trunk Railway. 

One of the inviting fields in this direction was the fishing 
industry, and. especially the halibut fishing industry. If this 
product could be diverted over the Grand Trunk Railway it 
would furnish a very large freight tonnage coming to eastern 
cities and eastern markets. 

Canada has a very effective legislative system, one that can 
be used very promptly, and it was put into operation at once, 
Certain regulations were made and certain orders in council 
were passed, with the avowed purpose of concentrating the fish- 
ing fleet and the fishing industry at Prince Rupert, 

I made an address myself in connection with the tariff bill 
of 1913 and quoted from some of these orders in council, and 
I desire to quote from those orders now, because they are just 
as pertinent at this time as they were in 1918. I desire to 
quote from a statement I made, because it summarizes the 
action of the Canadian Government. It is as follows: 

In December, 1914, the Canadian Government passed an order in 
couneil permitting the Minister of Customs to make such regulations 
and conditions as he found necessary to induce foreign corporations 
and American vessels to bring thelr business to Canadian ports, 

That was the distinct purpese of these regulations and 
orders in council. I read further: 

This order in council provided that during the year 1915 foreigners 
and foreign corporations brin fresh fish in vessels registered in the 
United States could land suc fish at any Canadian port witheut the 

ayment of ee transship the same in bond to any port in th 

nited States. is order in council also provided that foreigners an 
foreign. corporations bringing fish into Canada would be permitted te 
urchase supplies at any in British Columbia; all of these things 


ort 
o be done, however, Waher suck regulations and conditions as the 
Minister of Customs should determine, 


After making inducements which would lead the fishing fleet 
to go into Canadian ports for the purpose of acquiring provi- 
sions and for the purpose of disposing of their fish, and so on, 
one of the provisions was that these fish should be shipped out 
of Canada only by railroad. In other words, it was the avowed 
purpose of these orders in council to have the fish shipped 
over the Canadian railroad. That was the only railroad there, 
and the only way to get these fish eut was to ship them over the 
Canadian railroad. It was also provided, I think in the 1914 
order in council, that the fish could be brought into Canada and 
transshipped in bond. That precluded many of the smaller 
catches from being disposed of. 

In order to encourage the fisherman to come into Prince 
Rupert a subsequent order in council was made, modifying the 
original order in council, and permitting these fish brought by 
American ships and American seamen into Canada to be sold 
to Canadians for the purpose of shipment in bond into Canada. 
It was provided also by these orders in council that fish 
brought by Americans into those ports could not be sold for 
consumption in Ganada at all. 

One of the principal objections made by some of the fisher- 
men and seamen out in that country seems to be based upon 
the idea that if an amendment like this should be adopted, 
the price would be lowered. As a matter of fact, in my judg- 
ment, they would get a much better price in American ports 
and American territory than under the present conditions. 
They seem to have overlooked the fact that under the Canadian 
orders in council they can not sell their fish to Canadians for 
consumption in Canada; in other words, the market is very 
decidedly limited. 

Briefly, that is the situation we strive to meet by this amend- 
ment. The Canadian Government has used its legislative power 
to concentrate the fishing industry at Prince Rupert. We 
think this industry should have an opportunity, at least, and 
an encouragement, to concentrate at American ports. 

I believe the effect of the amendment I have offered will be 
to induce American fishermen to bring their fish to Ketchikan, 
Alaska. Some think this is aimed to promote the welfare of 
the city of Seattle. That is not the purpose. Ketchikan is 
about 600 miles north of Seattle, less than a hundred miles 
from Prinee Rupert, and the only disadvantage to which it is 
put, aside from these orders in council, is the fact that it 
has not railroad connection with the land. In other words, 
Prince Rupert, as I said, is the terminus of this railroad. 

I have here a petition in the form of a guaranty from business 
men and business interests at Ketchikan, in which they guar- 
antee that a ferry service would be*maintained between Ketchi- 
kan and Prince Rupert if legislation of this character should 
be enacted so that the Canadian railway may not lose the busi- 
ness. One objection heretofore urged has been that this was 
intended to confine the shipment of the fish to American rail- 
roads. I believe that a great deal of it will come over the 
American railroads. I believe a great deal of the fish will 
come to Seattle with legislation of this character, but it may not 
do so. Even though a great deal of it may come to Seattle, a 
great part of it will still go to Prince Rupert under this legislation 
and go over the Canadian railroad, but the business involved in 
the handling of the fish, in taking care of it and storing it and 
preparing it, and all that sort of thing, will be done in American 
territory by American capital and American interests, That is 
done pretty largely, I think, in Ketchikan and elsewhere; in 
other words, this will result in encouraging American industry 
gnd employment and capital, and so forth, in Alaska. That is 
another consideration that commends it to me. 

The guaranty that I have is dated Ketchikan, May 8, and 
reads as follows: 

We are informed that your objection to the legislation now pending 
before Congress, relative to the Alaska fresh-fish business, is due to the 
lack of facilities and transportation between Alaska and the rail ter- 
minal at Prince Rupert, British Columbia. 

In order, therefore, that this objection may be overcome and Alaska 
receive its full share of the benefits accruing from the fisheries opera- 
tions along the North Pacific coast and to conserve this industry to the 
American instead of Canadian ipporle. we, the undersigned, whom you 
know to be financially responsible, agree to provide upon the passage 
of the suggested legislation satisfactory transportation facilities for all 
shipments of fresh and frozen fish between Ketchikan, Alaska, and the 
western terminal of the Grand Trunk Pacifie Railroad, at a rate which 
shall not exceed the present cost of delivery, and we offer for your con- 
sideration the hereto-attached statement of the facilities now available 
at Ketchikan for the economical and expeditious handling of the product 
of these fisheries as compared with these at Prince rt, British 
Columbia. 

This is signed by some 30 or 40 leading business men, in- 
cluding bankers, merchants, and so on, of Ketchikan. Then 
they point out the facilities for handling the fish at Ketchikan. 
I desire to say that because of the tendency of this legislation 
and the proposals which they knew were going to be urged 
from time to time and in the belief that Congress would respond 
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to this desire and this need of encouraging American industry 
the people in Ketchikan have gone on to provide the facilities 
that may be necessary to handle the fish. They have, according 
to their statement—and I have no reason to doubt it—much 
more extensive facilities than have been created even at Prince 
Rupert. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I was not in the Chamber when the Sen- 
ator commenced his remarks, and I would like to ask a ques- 
tion. Is it proposed to prohibit the importation of fish into the 
United States except through an American port of entry? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. They can not come into the 
United States except through an American port of entry. The 
amendment provides that they can not come through a foreign 
country, except in bond from an American port. 

Mr. KELLOGG. The Senator means that they could not come 
on any of the Canadian railroads into the United States? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. They could not come in on any 
Canadian railroad, unless shipped from an. American port in 
bond. In other words, they could come from Ketchikan in bond 
over the Grand Trunk Railway. 

Mr. KELLOGG. But they could not come from any Canadian 
port into the United States? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No. 

Mr. KELLOGG. In bond? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
any Canadian port in bond. 

Mr. KELLOGG. The Senator is aware, I suppose, of the 
great amount of Canadian products to be exported which come 
through the United States. Is not this rather radical discrimi- 
nation against Canadian interests when we take a large amount 
of their products, even for export, through United States ports? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. This deals only with particular 
products—with halibut and salmon and swordfish. 

Mr. KELLOGG. But products from Canadian farms—wheat, 
flour, live stock, and meats—are shipped through the United 
States and through the United States ports to foreign countries. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not try to deal with those. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I know the Senator does not, but it seems 
to me that they could with equal justice prohibit any of their 
exports coming through the United States. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Does the Senator think they 
will do it? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I do not know whether they will or not. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Did the Senator hear what I 
stated with reference to what they have done to us to center 
this trade at Prince Rupert? What I propose to do is to meet 
the very discrimination they have made against us. That is all 
in the world it is. They provide that our people can not bring 
fish to Canada and sell them there for Canadian consumption. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Do they place an absolute embargo on 
American fish in Canada? Is that what the Senator means? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; they encourage it to come 
in there to be shipped over the Grand Trunk Railroad, but they 
say that it can not be sold for local consumption. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Then it is an embargo against the local 
consumption of American fish? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes. They have done that by 
their orders in council. They have used their legislative power, 
as I said awhile ago, to build up Prince Rupert. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Do we sell much American fish in Canada 
locally? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. They prohibit it. s 
+ Mr. KELLOGG. Would we sell much if they did not pro- 
uibit it? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I expect we would. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Does the Senator know whether we would 
or not: 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I can not tell what we would do 
2tsolutely. I think that we probably would, because our fish- 
g fleets gather in most of the halibut and the salmon, espe- 
“ally the hal'but from the halibut bank. They are American 
fishermen and American ships, and they take them to Prince 
Rupert, and have been doing it. I have not any doubt that if 
they could be sold locally many of them would be sold there, 
but they especially prohibit that by their order in council. I 
have here a copy of that order. Here is what they say. This 
is an amendment of the order in council of 1914: 


Said order in council of December 10, 1914, is hereb 
provide: During the present calendar year (1915) fore’ 
eign corporations— 


This is a‘med directly at the United States, and I want the 
Senator from Minnesota to notice it— 
During the present calendar year (1915) foreigners or forei, cor- 


perarwns bringing fresh fish in vessels registered in the United 
tates of America to any port in British Columbia shall be permitted 


This prohibits their coming from 


amended to 
ers or for- 








to land such fresh fish at such port without pipment of duties and 
transshi oy same in bond to any port in the ited States, or to sell 
such fi bond to such local dealer or dealers as may be properly 
and duly licensed therefor, under the pansies and conditions therein- 
after mentioned, which dealer or dealers shall export the same in 
compliance with the —* requirement (without the right, how- 
ever, in either instance, to sell in Canada for consumption therein, or 


otherwise except in bond, any of such fresh fish so landed) ; and such 
for ers and ae 


corporations bringing fresh fish in vessels regis- 
tered in the United States of America to an port in British Columbia 
shall be —— .. P shi 
rt in 


urchase ones an p crews for such ves- 
sels at any Province of British Columbia, the whole under 
such regulations and conditions as the minister of customs may 


determine. 


As I called attention a while ago, by this order in council the 
fish brought in there could not be sent out of Canada except by 
railroad. In other words, if an American fishing vessel went 
into Prince Rupert with fish and landed them there and could 
not dispose of them or could not sell all of them, they could 
not take them by boat to Seattle; they could only get them out 
of there by railroad. What Canada may do by way of retalia- 
tion I do not know. We are trying to meet retaliation that 
Canada has already practiced against us. In dealing with many 
of these questions where we are trying to meet discrimination, 
an act aimed directly at us and against us, I can not understand 
why we should be urged not to do something for fear that we 
may offend or for fear they may retaliate against us. We did 
not begin this. They commenced it. They began it upon the 
completion of the Grand Trunk Railway for the specific and 
avowed purpose of building up the business of Prince Rupert, 
and for the further purpose, as stated in one of these orders in 
council, of securing the transfer of registry of American ships 
to Canadian registry. Here is what they said in one of the 
whereases to this order in council of 1915—I shall not take the 
time to read it all: 

And whereas the minister of the naval service is informed that, in 
view of the fact that Prince Rupert is several hundred miles nearer 
the fishing grounds than is Seattle, and as the Grand Trunk Pacific 
Railway is now operating, so that fish can as readily be shipped to 
the eastern United States markets from Prince Rupert as from Seattle, 
if such boats and smaller. vessels were permitted to go to Prince Rupert 
and sell their catches to some person or corporation which would in 
turn ship them in bond to the United States, and if such vessels or 
boats were then permitted to Paces supplies for their fishing opera- 
tions, a considerable number of them would transfer their base of opera- 
tions from Seattle to Prince Rupert, and would probably later transfer 
their vessels or boats to the Canadian registry and permanently operate 
from Prince Rupert. 

That is another method that our friends across the line 
take to build up their merchant marine. I commend it upon 
their part. If I were a Canadian, I would be very proud of the 
action which they took in order to promote and build up their 
interests, especially their shipping interests. I would like to 
see us do the same thing to look after our shipping interests. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield to the Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. LODGE, I only interrupt the Senator because I really 
desire information, and I want to understand the situation 
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fully. As I understand it, the fish comes in at Ketchikan, which . 


is an American port. It is shipped from there to Prince Rupert. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Not now. By reason of the 
encouragement and the special inducements offered the fishing 
vessels do not go to Ketchikan, but to Prince Rupert. 

Mr. LODGE. They go direct to Prince Rupert? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. They go direct to Prince Rupert. 

Mr. LODGE. American vessels? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. American vessels, and they turn 
their fish over to some dealer, who will ship them in bond into 
the United States; in other words, they have the business 
transaction there. 

Mr. LODGE. They are relieved from the Canadian duty? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is true. 

Mr. LODGE. The reason why I ask is that I have received 
a telegram from the New England Fish Co., referring to another 
communication, which I have not been able to find, asking me 
to oppose the amendment placing an embargo on fish other 
than packed in American ports. Then I also have a letter from 
the Fishing Vessel Owners’ Association of Seattle, and they 
speak in it of a pamphlet which they prepared for the Senate 
Finance Committee, which I have not received. They say:  . 

If you can see your way clear to oppose this amendment when it is’ 
proposed, you wil! materially assist in the preservation of a great 
American industry in which our members, who own over 100 sea halibut 
schooners, have invested their all and on which their living depends. 

That is from Seattle; it is not from New England. 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senators yield to me? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. LODGE. I was merely asking a question for informa- 
tion. 

Mr. NELSON. What the Senator from Washington contends 
for may be of some benefit to American shipowners, but it will 


j 


d 


J 
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very disastrous to the Alaskan fishermen. They contend, 
\fand I have numerous letters from them to that effect, that they 
are cut off and are unable to sell their fish for the prices for 
which they could otherwise sell them. The amendment pro- 
posed, if adopted, would be a curse to the Alaskan fishermen. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to say that the mere 
statement of the Senator from Minnesota does not make it a 
fact. I should like to have some one point out how it would be 
a curse to the Alaskan fishermen. It does not take away in any 
degree their market; it. really. expands their market. The 
Alaskan fishermen now take their fish into Prince Rupert, but 
they can not.sell them there for local consumption. The only 
way they can sell them in Prince Rupert is in such a manuer 
that they may. be shipped in bond to ports into the United 
States to be sold, 

Mr. NELSON. At present all of the fish which are caught 
there have to go through Seattle to be shipped to the eastern 
market, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Oh, no. 

Mr. NELSON. Oh, yes. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Oh, no. 

Mr. NELSON. The Alaskan fishemen can not now sell their 
fish at Prince Rupert; if they wish to ship any fish eastward 
anywhere in the United States they have all got to go through 
¢ the port of Seattle and nowhere else. The Alaskan fishermen 
bitterly complain of that; I have had them: come to see me 
about it here within the last three months. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Of course, the only way that 
fish from Alaska may be shipped to the eastern market, unless 
they go around by vessel, is over American railroads or over 
Canadian railroads; and the American railroads, of course, con- 
nect at Seattle. That is all true; but the amendment which I 
have proposed does not prohibit the Alaskan fishermen from 
shipping their fish to the eastern markets over Canadian rail- 
roads; it does not deprive them of that market at all. 

Mr. NELSON. I will call the attention of the Senator from 
Washington to the fact that the Legislature of Alaska was so 
interested in this question that it directed the attorney general 
of Alaska to bring suit in the Supreme Court of the United 
States in order to get rid of this hamstringing legislation that 
is ruining the Alaskan fishermen. The case was argued here 
in the Supreme Court—and I saw the attorney general of 
Alaska at that time—but the Supreme Court held that inas- 
much as the law complained of related to a Territory, Congress 
had the power to enact it. If Alaska had been a State, that leg- 
islation never could have been enacted. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, the legislation to 
which the Senator from Minnesota has referred does not relate 
to fisheries at all. That was a provision of the merchant marine 
act with reference to the coastwise laws of the country and to 
shipping, and has no bearing whatever upon this 
Why the Senator from Minnesota should bring that law in, I do 
not understand. 

The Senator from Minnesota states that the Legislature of 
Alaska and the attorney general of Alaska are objecting to 
this proposal. I have here a resolution which was passed by 
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roposition. | 


the Alaska Territorial Fish Commission with reference to this 


very matter, 


The Senator from Minnesota thinks, and I think, | 


that we should pay some attention to the local sentiment and the | 


views of the people of Alaska. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to me? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
Minnesota. 


I yield to the Senator from 
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in Alaska and his friendship for. that Territory; and I am 
sorry to see that because of a few people who, in my judgment, 
have been very largely inspired by Canadian influences, the 
Senator will unwittingly join in defeating a proposition that 
is for the benefit of Alaska, and is especially for the benefit of 
one of the principal towns in Alaska. 

I know that some of the fishermen oppose this proposition; 
but I want to say to the Senator that I am very reliably in- 
formed that a prominent Canadian attended the meetings of 
some of the fishermen on Puget Sound and used his influence 
there in opposition to this proposed legislation. Canadians 
know how to look after their own interests, and they do it; they 
know how to use their business connections in this country to 
look after their interests, and they use them. 

Mr, NELSON. There is this difference, I wish to say to the 
Senator, namely, that when these poor fishermen take their fish 
. ot omy Rupert they get a better price in cash than they do at 

eattle. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not want them to have to 
come to Seattle. 

Mr. NELSON. And they make more money; it is more profit- 
able to them. If the fishermen are compelled to go to Seattle, 
as under existing arrangements and under the proposed arrange- 
ment, they will be the losers. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Why does the Senator say that 
this proposed amendment is in the interest of Seattle? I wish 
he would tell us. 

Mr. NELSON. Because it will compel them to take all their 
fish and ship them eastward through the port of Seattle. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. How will the amendment compel 
them to ship their fish through Seattle? 

Mr. NELSON. That is provided under the law already ex'st- 
ing, and the Senator’s proposal is supplementary to that law. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; the Senator is mistaken. 

Mr. NELSON. No. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator is not usually mis- 
taken, but sometimes, like the rest of us, he does make a mis- 
take, and he is mistaken in this instance. There is not any law 
which requires them to ship their fish through Seattle; they are 
not doing it now; they are selling their fish at Prince Rupert, 
and this amendment will not take away their markets, but will 
expressly permit them to send their fish in bond from Ketchikan 
over the Canadian railroads to the eastern markets. 

*So, Mr. President, this amendment does not take away from 
the American fishermen any market that he has, but, as a 
matter of fact, it expands his market. 

I am just as much interested in the Alaskan fishermen as is 
the Senator from Minnesota; I am just as much interested in 
the fishermen of Puget Sound as is the Senator from Minnesota, 
although I may not have done as much as has the Senator from 
Minnesota; I am just as much interested in the welfare of 
Alaska as is the Senator from Minnesota, and, with all due 
respect to him, I believe I know about as much about it as 
does the Senator from Minnesota, and if I thought that this 
amendment wou'd be an injury to Alaska I would not propose 
it, but, instead of thinking that it is a benefit to Seattle, I be- 
lieve it is of special benefit to Ketchikan. 

Now, here is a resolution passed by the Alaskan Territorial 
Fish Commission at the session held in Juneau January 14, 


| 1921: 


| this in 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, ever since I visited Alaska in | 
1903, with a committee of the Senate, I have been a warm | 


friend of Alaska. A geat deal of the legislation which has 


f of Alaska in th | 
been. obteinad in bebal * © pest, I formulated and | thereof, arriving at an American port from or through any foreign 


secured its passage here. Alaska has had such very hard times 
that the Territory now has not as large a white population as it 
had 10 years ago. If it is desired to build up Alaska, its in- 
dustries should be encouraged, and one of its leading industries 
is that of fishing, which should not be frozen out in the interest 
of Seattle. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I do not think 
the Senator from Minnesota means what he says or he does 
not appreciate what he is saying. I am not trying to freeze out 
the fishing industry in Alaska in the interest of Seattle. As 


| than American territory, shall be su 


Whereas it is the sense of the commission that the fresh-fish industry 
of the Territory is one of its greatest and most important resources ; 
that said industry should be encouraged as a means of developing and 
os up the said ees and that if proper protection is given 

ustry to prevent the fish caught in the waters of and adjacent 
thereto from being packed and prepared in foreign countries for ship- 
ment to the markets of the United States, a permanent fishing popuia- 
tion will settle in Alaska, improve its lands, and aid in the settle- 
ment and development of the Territory : Therefore be it 

Resolwed, That all fresh or frozen halibut or salmon, or the products 
country, which have been packed or prepared for shipment in other 
ect to a a ef 3 cents per 
pound, and all other deep-sea fish or the products thereof arriving at 
an American port from or through any foreign country, which have 


| been packed or prepared for shipment in other than American terri- 
| tory, shall. be subject to a duty of 1 cent per pound ; and 


Resolved, That no fresh or frozen fish taken from the North Pacific 


| Ocean or tributary waters shall be admitted into the United States 


a matter of fact, as I stated a while ago, this amendment is | 


in the interest of Alaska; it is in the interest of Ketchikan, 
Alaska. 
fishing business will be concentrated. 

I appreciate what the Senator from Minnesota has said re- 
garding his friendship for Alaska and as to what he has done 
for Alaska. Too much can not be said as to his interest 


There is where, if this amendment is adopted, the | 


through any foreign country except when the same shall be in bond 
from an American port; and 


That is the amendment which I have proposed. 

Further resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be transmitted to 
the Secretary of Commerce through the Governor of Alaska as chair- 
man of this committee. 

I have before me another resolution which was adepted 
setting out the reasons for all the position taken, but I will 
not take the time to read it now. 

The Governor of Alaska came down here, and I understand, 
though I was not present, that he appeared before the com- 
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mittee and urged this same proposition. I know that he is for 
it; he is looking after the interests of Alaska; he is devoted 
to her interests; he wants done that which will benefit Alaska. 

Mr. President, I know there are some who oppose this 
amendment. Some of our fish vessel owners’ associations have 
sent telegrams and resolutions opposing it, but let me call at- 
tention to the fact that when the Simmons-Underwood tariff 
law was pending in this body the same organizations urged 
the same amendment. I have copies of their letters and tele- 
grams here urging the adoption of the amendment. I am told— 
and the information comes from reliable authority—that some 
of the representatives of Canadian interests and Canadian 
companies have appeared in the meetings of the vessel owners’ 
associations at Seattle opposing this amendment, and they 
sent me resolutions or telegrams protesting against its adop- 
tion. 

I have here a copy of a letter signed by O. O. Hvatum, datéd 
Ketchikan, May 22. It is addressed to “Fellow members of 
Fishing Vessel Owners’ Association,” the writer of the letter 
being a member of the association. He says: 

GENTLEMEN: I have had considerable discussion with Mr. Strong 
about the proposed legislation which will move the market and port 
< Seana or our fish from Prince Rupert, British Columbia, to 

Not as the Senator from Minnesota says to Seattle, but to 
Alaska, and I believe if the business men stand back of their 
agreement, namely, to put a ferry on the run between Ketchi- 
kan and the Grand Trunk Railway, to be run on train schedule, 
regardless if there is a load or not, that our main objection is 
removed, 

I do not know whether the Senator was present when I read 
from the guaranty signed by nearly all the business men of 
Ketchikan—not signed by any business men of Seattle, but 
by nearly all the business men of Ketchikan—banks and busi- 
ness houses, merchants, and so forth, saying that they will 
guarantee the establishment of a ferry service, not from 
Seattle but from Ketchikan to Prince Rupert. They certainly 
know, or at least they ought to know, what is of interest to 
them and what will benefit them. The writer of the letter goes 
on to Say: 


I do not know if you are aware of the fact that at the present time 
American fish is barred from Canadian markets when discharged at 
their ports by American fishing vessels. However, such is the case. 
Consequently Canadian boats often receive— 


I hope the Senator will note this— = 


Consequently Canadian boats often receive from 1 to 8 cents a pound 
more for their fish than we do, which I consider unfair to American 
boats. I was under the impression that American fish could be used in 
Canada by paying the ony, Had conditions been generally known, I 
believe the most of us would have taken a different view and action at 
our meetings held in Seattle last winter. . 

It is impossible for us to meet together at this time of year, and I 
would suggest that each of you give the legislation which has been 
proposed by the citizens of Ketchikan careful consideration. I believe 
Respectfully, 0. O. Hvatum. 


it should have our support. 

Mr. President, I do not feel like taking more of the time of 
the Senate in the discussion of this matter. The sole purpose 
of this amendment is to encourage American interests, Ameri- 
can industry, American capital, and it is in the interest of the 
American fisherman, the American fleet. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me to 
interrupt him? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Certainly. 

Mr. NELSON. Take the Ketchikan case: Most of the fish- 
eries in Alaska are immediately west of Prince Rupert, the 
terminus of the Canadian railroad. What the Senator asks 
and what the Ketchikan people ask is that instead of bringing 
that fish to Prince Rupert, which is close by, it shall be 
brought 100 or 200 miles farther south to a little mining town, 
Ketchikan, and there shipped back to Prince Rupert. That is 
what they are after. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, the Senator was 
professing his love and his interest and friendship for Alaska 
a few moments ago. 

Mr. NELSON. My interest is in the poor fishermen of 
Alaska. ‘Theirs is the most permanent industry. The gold 
mining, the placer mining, is only transient. The timber sup- 
ply of Alaska is limited. It is the fishing industry of Alaska 
that is the most permanent industry there, and I am in favor 
of the poor fishermen who catch the fish. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator overlooks the fact 
that Ketchikan is many miles nearer to the fishing grounds 
than Prince Rupert, and that the fishing boats must largely 
go by Ketchikan to get to Prince Rupert with their cargoes, 
That would be another saving to the fishermen and to the fish- 
ing vessels. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President—— 
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Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KING. For information, may I ask a few questions of 
the Senator? This is rather terra incognito to me, although 
it is in the water. 

As I understand, the fishermen have no general restrictions 
imposed upon them, and may invade the waters of the Pacific 
coast and fish as and when and where they please. ; 

Mr. JONES of Washington. These fisheries, of course, are 
outside the 3-mile limit. 

Mr. KING. Yes. The only competition they have is among 
themselves. The product of their catch they bring either to 
Canadian ports or to American ports. I am spedking now of 
Canadian fishermen and American fishermen, too, and I am 
confining these interrogatories to the Pacific coast. Why should 
a tariff be levied at all, unless it is for revenue, when the 
people need fish, when meat prices are high, when fish is so 
important an article in the diet and in the food supply of the 
people? The ocean is free. They do not have to plant, they 
do not have to sow, they do not have to reap. They go there 
and catch the fish. They bring them into our markets, If 
we put on a tariff, obviously it is to enable them to get just 
that much more per pound for their fish than otherwise they 
might get. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. My amendment does not deal 
with the matter of the tariff, and I am not discussing that* 
phase of it as yet. I am in favor of a tariff myself. As a 
matter of fact, the rate proposed by the committee is not as 
high as a good many would like to see. Our people on Puget 
Sound meet the Japanese fishermen, and their markets have 
been very seriously invaded under the free-fish legislation that 
we now have on the statute books. Our people believe that if 
this is continued our fishermen are going to be driven out of 
business by the Japanese fishermen. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
just on that point? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. LODGE. Japan gives a very heavy subsidy to her fisher- 
men, and it is impossible for our people to contend at all with 
them for our markets unless we have a duty. They ask a 
higher duty than is in this bill, and I have no doubt they are 
justified in asking it; but we are presented in these fisheries 
with a contest with subsidies everywhere. Other powers have 
more intelligence about their fisheries than we have shown of 
late. We used to be very intelligent about it at the beginning of 
the Government. The Japanese competition I happen to know 
about, and I know—if the Senator will pardon me for inter- 
runting him—— 

r. JONES of Washington. 
Senator do so. 

Mr. LODGE. I know that they subsidize all their fisheries, 
and they have an advantage which no unsubsidized fishery can 
possibly meet. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I inquire of the Senator, if 
that statement is true—and, of course, I accept it—— 

Mr. LODGE. Oh, there is no doubt about it. It is all in 
testimony here. 

Mr. KING. May I inquire if it is not based upon the fact 
that the Japanese live almost entirely upon fish and rice, and 
therefore it is important that they shall have fish brought to 
their shores, and in order to get quantities adequate for the 
wants of their people they are compelled to subsidize their 
fishermen, as the Senator says? 

Mr. LODGE. All nations do it. The Japanese are not the 
only ones. Canada subsidizes very extensively. Great Britain 
used to subsidize, and I think is returning to it; but almost all 
the countries that have any fisheries, like Holland and the 
others, give subsidies. I have it all here. I did not want to 
take the time of the Senate to go over them all, but Japan sub- 
stantially subsidizes all branches of the fishing industry and 
has done so for several years past. 

Canada for years has offered bounties to resident Canadian fisher- 
men employed in fae Ape fishing, and has also subsidized cold-storage 
plants at fishing ports up to 80 per cent of their cost, and has given 
substantial transportation aid in absorbing up to two-thirds of trans- 

rtation charges on certain products shipped from the Pacific coast 
to interior points in order that the production of these goods may be 


encouraged and the product made available in the interior areas not 
otherwise served with ocean fish. 


That is, they pay two-thirds of the charges of the railroads. 
We give them nothing. 

The United Kingdom, in recognizing the importance and need of 
fostering and promoting this industry, has now established a depart- 
ment of marine and fisheries. Very recently a similar department has 
been established in Canada. 

The Senator will find, if he will look into it, that those 
pounties are given by practically all nations that have fisheries. 


Yes; I am glad to have the 
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Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, just a word and 
then I will conclude. 

I hope the Senator from Minnesota will not allow himself 
to be controlled in opposition to this measure by some oppo- 
sition coming from fishermen. As I say, I know some of them 
oppose it, but they do not all oppose it. I have received letters 
and petitions from fishermen out there favoring this legislation, 
and since the situation has been explained to them more fully 
they are in favor of it. As I say, I do not claim that they 
are all for it, but the Senator from Minnesota might do a very 
great injustice to many other fishermen by taking the state- 
ments of a few fishermen who may, of course, voice their oppo- 
sition, and it may be very sincere opposition. I do not ques- 
tion that. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow 
me—— 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NELSON. I got the most of my information from the 
attorney general of Alaska, who was here during the winter. 
He came down to argue that case. Under existing law they 
have to ship all the fish caught in Alaska to Seattle. This 
amendment modifies it and would put Ketchikan in place of 
Seattle. The fishermen were so insistent upon it that they suc- 
ceeded in getting a resolution passed through the Legislature 
of Alaska instructing the attorney general to bring this suit in 
the Supreme Court; and, as I understood from the attorney 
general, but for this legislation the fishermen could bring their 
fish into Prince Rupert and get a far better price for them 
than they could at Seattle. Under existing law they can not 
ship any of the fish eastward, no matter where they are caught 
in Alaska, without sending them to Seattle, and Seattle in that 
way had a complete monopoly of the business. That was my 
understanding. That was why the legislature instructed the 
attorney general to bring the suit. 

I have sent my clerk down to get the opinion of the Supreme 
Court in the case. The discrimination was of such a charac- 
ter that if it had been a discrimination between two States it 
could not for a moment have been tolerated. If Alaska had 
been a State instead of a Territory, it would not have been tol- 
erated, but the Supreme Court held—and the case was ably 
argued on both sides—that inasmuch as Alaska was a Terri- 
tory, Congress had a right to pass any kind of legislation that 
it saw fit to pass. 

I have no interest in the railroads. I do not care a bit about 
the Canadian railroads. My heart goes out for those poor men 
who are on the water catching the fish. Those men ought to get 
the best possible return for their work, and they can only get 
it by leaving them free to take their fish to any of these places— 
Prince Rupert, Victoria, Seattle, or Ketchikan. 

I know what Ketchikan is. It may be a little more of a 
town naw than it was when I was there. It is at the end of 
a very narrow channel that leads up to Skagway on the inffer 
passage. When I was there it was a little bit of a mining town, 
and the mining industry was at work there. A gentleman sent 
me a paper, and I think I referred it to the Finance Committee, 
in favor of this amendment that the Senator from Washington 
advocates. He had a brother who lived at Ketchikan, and 
Ketchikan was aching to get the monopoly of this fish trade. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, the Senator is a 
good lawyer. The Senator understands the coastwise laws of 
this country, and he knows that there is nothing in our law 
that prevents an American ship catching fish out in the ocean 
from going to any foreign port to which it desires to go. He 
knows that the trade between one American port and another 
American port is confined to coastwise American ships. That 
is true, and that was the question that was involved in the suit 
to which the Senator refers. 

The attorney general of “Alaska contended that Congress had 
no right to confine the trade between areas in the United States 
and points in Alaska to American ships, but, Mr. President, 
that does not require the American fishermen to bring their fish 
to Seattle. It does require trade between Ketchikan and Seat- 
tle to be by an American ship, that is all. These fishermen and 
these vessel owners got the very idea that the Senator from 
Minnesota urges here now, that if this legislation were passed, 
under the decision of the Supreme Court their vessels could not 
go from Ketchikan to Prince Rupert. 

Mr. President, that is foreign trade, and there is no question 
whatever about the right of any American ship to go from 
one American port to a foreign port; so that the Senator from 
Minnesota is basing his opposition to this legislation upon an 
entire misapprehension of the facts and of the law as it is 
sought to be applied. 

Mr. President, I was going to read the statement of the 
facilities at Ketchikan. 
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I will ask, however, that the letter which I have here from the 
president of the Commercial Club of Ketchikan, together with 
the petition and the statement regarding these facilities, may 
be printed in the Recorp, I do this to save time. I haye also 
a memorandum prepared by a very reliable man, one whom I 
can vouch for, with reference to the conditions, which sets this 
matter out very concisely and very fully, which I ask to have 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


KETCHIKAN COMMERCIAL CLUB, 
Ketchikan, Alaska, May 16, 1922. 
Hon. Westey L. Jones 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SeNaToR Jones: About a week ago the Commercial Club of 
Ketchikan mailed i 7 some data in support of the halibut legislation 
which we furnished the Hon. Dan A. SUTHERLAND. 

Since that data was compiled, the writer has been able to make 
a thorough check on the equipment of the Canadian Fish & Cold Stor- 
age Co. at Prince Rupert, and find that in addition to the 150 tons of 
refrigerating capacity, they have also an absorption plant of an addi- 
tional 75 tons. Our statement, therefore, should read 225 tons for the 
Canadian Fish & Cold Storage Co. as against 410 tons of refrigerating 
auc contained in the two plants at Ketchikan. 

e trust the above will arrive in time so that we will not be charged 
with any misrepresentatiun of the facts. 
Yours very truly, 
J. C. BarBer, 
President Ketchikan Commercial Club. 


KETCHIKAN, ALASKA, May 8, 1922. 
Hon. Dan A. SuTHERLAND, 
Delegate to Congress from Alaska, 
Washington, D. OC. 

Dear Str: We are informed that your objection to the legislation 
now pending before Congress relative to the Alaska fresh-fish business 
is due to the lack of facilities and transportation between Alaska and 
the rail terminal at Prince Rupert, British Columbia. 

In order, therefore, that this objection may be overcome and Alaska 
receive its full share of the benefits accruing from the fisheries opera- 
tions along the north Pacific coast and to conserve this industry to 
the American instead of Canadian Reople, we, the undersigned, whom 
you know to be financially responsible, agree to provide, upon the pas- 
sage of the suggested legislation, satisfactory transportation facilities 
for all shipments of fresh and frozen fish between Ketchikan, Alaska, 
and the western terminal of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railroad at a 
rate which shall not exceed the present cost of delivery, and we offer 
for your consideration the hereto attached statement of the facilities 
now available at Ketchikan for the ecanomical and expeditious handling 
of the product of these fisheries as compared with those at Prince 


Rupert, British Columbia. 

H. C. Strong, president Northland Dock Co.; W. A. Bryant, 
manager J. R. Heckman & Co.; Alfred Howe, manager 
Tongass Trading Co.; I. Y. Pruell, jeweler; M. J. 
Heneghan, merchant; P. J. Gilmore, merchant ; Thomas 
Torry, mayor; Jno..R. Beegle, insurance: Forest J. 
Hunt, merchant; L. H. Kubler, merchant; F. E. Ryus, 
manager Ryus ug Co.; Frank Mullally, American 
Meat Co.; G. E. Lingerfelt, manager Ketchikan Iron 
Works; A. C. Kreedlee, contractor; W. F. Schlothan, 
Beegle a’ Co. ; . A. Williams, Northern Ma- 
chine Works; T. A. Thatcher, hardware; W. H. Patch- 
ing, grocery; W. K. Spaulding, coal and explosives; 
Y. H. Mustard, physician; H. R. Thompson, merchant ; 
Chas. H. Cosgrove, lawyer ; n C. Cannon, merchant ; 
H. M. Sawyer, logging business; Albert Reinert, dry 
goods; Jas. Neunan, sign writer; Edward Mertens. 
editor Chronicle; C. H. Field, clothier; F. H. Bold, 
electric laundry; E. A. Howard, furrier; John Kall, 
real estate owner; W. E. Peterson, dentist; R. V. 
Ellis, physician; N. R. Walker, druggist; A. R. Larson, 
eashier Miners & Merchants’ Bank. 


STATEMENT OF FACT SUBMITTED TO DAN A. SUTHERLAND, DELEGATE FROM 
ALASKA. 


For the purpose of giving you positive assurance that there is now 
at Ketchikan, Alaska, adequate facilities for icing, freezing, and pack- 
ing for shipment the entire amount of halibut, salmon, and sable fish 
that is now being handled at both the Canadian port of Prince Rupert 
and the American oe of Ketchikan, Alaska, we beg to give you the 
following figures, showing the capacity of the refrigerating plants at 
Prince Rupert and at Ketchikan; and wish to state that at Ketchikan 
during the past year an amount running into hundreds of thousands 
of dollars has been expended to provide facilities for handling fish 
taken from the Alaska banks for consumption in the United States 
which we believe would, through a protective tariff measure, be handl 
at American instead of Canadian ports, where this Alaska resource is 
now centered. 

At Prince Rupert, which is now the headquarters of the big fleet 
fishing on the Alaska banks, there is located but one cold storage, or 
fish-freezing plant, and this has been subsidized and fostered for the 

ast eight years by the Canadian Government for the purpose of assist- 
ng the development at her port of this fishing industry, the products 
of which are consumed in the United States. The capacity of ice- 
making and cold-storage plants is estimated x the compressor capacity 
installed; and the measurement of that of the Canadian Fish & Cold 
Storage Co. is 150 tons per day.. The Canadian Government has pro- 
vided its wharf with suitable sheds in which fish may be packed in ice 
= ene shipment, the ice being supplied by the above cold storage 
plant. 

The above are the entire facilities now in existence at Prince Rupert 
through which they handled during the past year 25,000,000 pounds 
of halibut, nearly all of which were caught off the shore of Alaska 
and consumed in the United States; but the Canadian port has reaped 
the benefits of the industry, while stagnation has ruled in Alaska. At 
Ketchikan two substantial cold-storage and fish-packing plants have 


I shall not ‘take the time to read it.‘ peen constructed with American capital—one of them built entirely by 
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Ketchikan citizens with no Goycrnment aid, as co’ with subsidies, 
amounting to $300,000, which haye been given by the Canadian Govern- 
ment to foster this industry at Prince Rupert. 

The compressor city of the New England Fish Co. at Ketchikan 
has been increased this year to 240 tons, and that of the Ketchikan 
Cold Storage Co. to 170 tons, making a, total compressor capacity at 
Ketchikan of 410 tons, as compared with 150 tons at Prince rt. 
in addition, at Ketchikan we have in. existence 1,200 
frontage set aside exclusively for pandling this class of 
and our existing facilities are sufficient to handie four times the volume 
of business we have had to handle or that we can expect to have with- 
out the enactment ef a congressional measure which will in effect 
bring to Alaskan ports the permanent fishing industry which we have 
permitted Canada to take from us. 

M, J. HENEYHAN 


By 
Vice President. 
By Guo. W. Woopsurr, Secretary. 


Wasutnoton, D. C., January 9, 1922. 
SUGGESTED AMBNDMENT TO TARIFF BILL. 

Fish, iced, frozen, boxed, or otherwise prepared fer shipment in a 
fresh or frozen state other than at a port of the United States, and all 
other tish entering the United States in fresh or frozen state, shall be 
subject te the following rates of duty: Halibut and salmon 3 cents per 
pound, all other fish 2 cents per pound. 


REMARKS. 


Enactment of this amrendment would protect to Alaskan cities and 
towns the fisheries of Alaska and prevent impenpar diversion of such 
fisheries to the Canadian ports of British Columbia. No action by the 
Congress could mere coneretely benefit Alaska or accomplish more by 
way of increasing the population and wealth than to insure by this 
action the development of its natural resources in the fisheries from 
Alaskan bases. The sea fisheries of the north Pacific Ocean exist prin- 
cipally on banks upon the continental shelf lying off the coasts of 
Alaska, They are very properly American fisheries, and at least, So 
far as the product is imtended for American markets, we should re- 

uire that they be conducted fromr American ports and by American 

shermen and gear, 

Unfair differential market advantages were created for Canadian 
ports on the Pacific, particularly the port of Prince Rupert, by the 
interpretation of a Canadian order in council issued in January, 1916. 
The so-called Alaskan fishermen are mainly of foreign birth or nation- 
ality and all are not, therefore, wholly irretrievably attached to 
American ideals. The relative advantages afforded fishermen under 
the Canadian led many of these fishermen to adopt Prince Rupert 
as their home, any fishing vessels owned by such of these fishermen 
as held American citizenship papers have been transferred to Canadian 
regintry. The Canadian order in council referred to predicted that as 
a result of such order the American fishing fleet engaged in the deep- 
sea fisheries of the North Pacific would be transferred to the Canadian 
bag, The transfer of the fleet would undoubtedly have been accom- 

lished ere this had it not been for efforts heretofore made to procure 
egislation which would establish the fisheries in Alaska, and the fear 
on the pete of the fishermen that the Congress by legislative enact- 
ment might imterfere with the permanence of Prince Rupert as the 
base port of fisheries for United States markets. 

Fishermen, vessel owners, and Alaskan citizens who are attached to 
American ideals haye opposed the Canadian efforts to absorb the sea 
fisheries of Alaska and have repeatedly urged upon Congress the neces- 
sity of protecting American fishermen operating from American ports 
against their Canadian competition either by requiring the payment 
of duties such as are 5 ted in the amendment proposed or by other 
form of legislation, which would offset the unfair Canadian port ad- 
vantage. aradoxical as it may appear, it is nevertheless true that 
if the fisheries of Alaska were protected in the manner suggested herein, 
the cost of the product of the fisheries to the American consumer could 
be materially reduced and the earnings of the fishermen themselves ma- 
terially inereased,. This would be accomplished by elimination of the 
unfair profits taken by the poeretase within Canada at such times as 
they are successful in ebtaining control of the market supply and is 
briefly covered in the following pan, raphs and tabulation. 

Official reperts of the Canadian fisheries by the Canadian Govern- 
ment for the years 1916 to 1920, inclusive, demonstrate as regards 
halibut that if the landing values be compared wth the market values, 
which is the Canadian export value, the profit taken averages 68 per 
cent over prices paid the fishermen at the Canadian ports. The fol- 
lowing table shows quantities, the landing value or price to the fisher- 
men, the average per pound payment, the market or export value 
within Canada, the average per pound value, together with the annual 
percentages by which such export value exceeds the price to the fisher- 
men. The table follows: 
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Annual 

average | Canadian 
per market 

pound 


value for 
to fisher- 


Quantit = 
ntity. | la 
r value. 


export. 


1.0970 119, 670, 605 


It will be neted that during the years 1917 and 1918, when our bona 
fide American fishermen of military oF were serving their country in the 
war, and the fisheries were principally in the hands of aliens, 
was exacting from the American people a profit of 109 
92 per cent, respectively, before the halibut could reach 
wholesale market. ‘The f ing table does not include the profit upon 
halibut added within the United States by the distributors of the 
Cauadian-landed fish, which corresponded to the profit takem by the 


Tr cent and 
e American 


American. dealers upon fish purchased by them at American ports in 
Alaska or on Puget Sound. 

This increased cost to the American consumer is the direct resutt of 
price fixing beyond the reach of United States laws, When operators 
at the Canadian ports are able to procure control of the major por.on 
of the supply of halibut, the public demand for this particularly de- 
sirable product is sueh that fish dealers within the United States who 
desire a fair share in the marketing of the halibut without pressure 
teadily conform te what they understand to be the desires of the faetors 
within Canada controlling the supply regarding maintaining market 
ern When the control of the major production is obtained by 

nited States dealers through tke fact that the ma tion of the 
catch is marketed at the American. ports upon the Pacific, the market 
becomes more competitive. ‘This is evidenced by the percentages shown 
for the year 1920, in eae the major portion of the catch of the 
north Pacific was landed at the American ports of Alaska and the State 
of Washington, and the profit obtainable within Canada on 
of the catch delivered at Prince Rupert or Vancouver was r 
67 per cent the year before to 28 per cent. What is here stateu with 
regard to halibut applies in measure to fresh or frozen salmon. 

it may be added that the Prince Rupert market discriminates against 
boxed fish, such as are taken by the smaller vessels operating in Alaska 
and shipped bexed in ice, in favor of vessel fish, paying from 2 to 
8 cents per pound more for vessel fish than the boxed fish, This fact 
was brought out by Mr. Thompson, of Ketchikan, a fish ghipper, and 
is of record within the Shipping Board rate hearings for 1918. ‘Such 
differential in price is presumably for the purpose ef discriminating 
cepinst fishermen who choose toe use A cam ports instead of the 

nadian perts fer the delivery ef their catches, 

Adopted, the amendment proposed would establish the American fish- 
eries American where benefits therefrom would accrue to citi- 
gens of the United States. Such result would be beneficial alike to 
the fishermen, the fish ers, and the consuming public of this country. 
Under such provision of law deep-sea fish would be landed in the por 
of A nearest the from which they were taken, and the buying 
of such fish for American markets would be ject to open competition 
by firms of any nationality at such ports. The free movement of fish 
landed at American ports efther over the railroads of Canada or those 
of the United States would not be interfered with and competition for 
the movement of the product would very likely establish lower trans- 
portation cost than with the market established at Prince Rupert, 
where there is absolutely no competition, and shipments must move 
over on Canadian rail line. 

The fisheries once established in United States ports, the business 
methods of all parties to the marketing of would be controlled b: 
United States laws. This would imesure ble consideration to bot 
buyer and seller and would tions in restraint of trade 
wholly adverse to the A fisheries and the American consumer, 
such as are now possible and probable, and bawe been charged even 
by Canadian officials to exist at the port of Prince Rupert, British 

mbia, where the fish buying for American markets is now largely 
centered, and is ond the authority of American latory lawa. 

Under such enactment as mentioned fishermen would find markets for 
their fish without the necessity themselves transporting it by 
uneconomical conveyance distances of 700 to 1,200 miles. ‘the com- 
petitive buying would of necessity be established in American ports to 
enable the purcnseer to escape the payment of duty. The fishermen 
would thus enabled to spend the major portion of their time fishing 
instead of in transportation of fish as at present, and would be able 
to make more money, notwithstanding the fish could reach the con- 
sumer at considerably lower price than now, 

History reveals that the fisheries are the natural cradle for both 
merchant marine and navy. Anyone familiar with our own history 
must be aware of the important part pages by the sturdy Americans 
then engaged in our sea fisheries, and the value of their services in 
determining the successful outcome of the war for in ence. This 
lesson should never be forgotten and should of itself sufficient in. 
centive for the adoption of the amendment suggested. 

Merchant marines and navies of other nations are noted for an 
esprit de corps which does not exist in the merchant marine of the 
United States, This is largely due to the fact that other nations 
engaged in maritime enterprises are able to ;ecruit their seamen from 
fisheries conducted by their own nationals, wucreas the United States 
has heretofore permitted its fisheries to be conducted by aliens who 
give this country but half-hearted allegiance and not infrequently do 
net understand our language. 

The nation which neglects the protection of its fisheries and fails to 
take the os ad steps to encourage its own citizens rather than those 
of other nations to engage therein is at disadvantage in the expansion 
of both merchant marine and naval protection. It is thus robbed of 
the natural advantages of the sea fisheries as the medium for training 
its citizens to a seafaring life, 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Just one word to summarize. 
As I said a while ago, this provision was put in the Simmons 
tariff bill here in the Senate in the interest of American fisher- 
men and American capital and the development of Alaska, It 
went out in conference. One of the ablest, as well as one of the 
most patriotic Senaters on the Democratic side, Senator Cham- 
berlain, urged this provision most strongly, and I have here a 
letter from him denying an application of an American ship- 
owner to transfer his ships to Canadian registry on account of 
the situation up there, just exactly what these orders were in- 
tended to do. He took the patriotic stand that we ought to en- 
courage our own merchant marine. ‘ 

So the purpose is to encourage the development of the fishing 
industry in an American port, and to meet the discrimination and 
the legislative action of Canada, which had the specific purpose 
and object of building up Priace Rupert at the expense of Amer- 
ica, and to induce the transfer of registry of American ships to 
Canadian registry. They look after their interests; I hope we 
will look after ours. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, it would seem to me—and I ask 
for information—if we impose a tariff upon fish brought te our 
ports the very object the Senator has just indicated would be 
accomplished. As I understeod him, the British were attempting 
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to divert the trade from our ports to-their ports. They wanted 

‘to have the fish caught, in the ecean breught to Canadian: ports 
rather than to.American ports. It would. appear to me that if 
we desired to have the fish brought. to American perts we would 
effectuate that object much sooner and to a greater extent if 
we permitted the fish'to come-in free of duty, but if we impose 
a high tariff then it would seem tome that the fish would be 
taken to the ports of other countries. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator is mistaken about 
that. If we were to impose a tariff upon fish brought into this 
country prepared, or boxed, or iced in a foreign port, then we 
might accomplish what this: amendment is intended to accom- 
plish, but I do not think anything Mke so effectively. In fact, 
that is.one of the methods proposed by many of the people out 
there who, are interested in this matter. They ask that a tariff 
duty of 3 cents.a pound be placed upon fish brought into this 
country iced, packed, or prepared in| a foreign port. I think 
this is ‘the more effeetive way of dealing with the proposition. 

On page 18180 and following pages of the ComcREessionaL 
Rercerp, volume 53, part 13, Sixty-fourth Congress, first session, 
will he found the orders: in couneil to which I have referred. 

Mr. McOCUMBER. Mr. President, this matter was before the 
committee. The Senators from Washington were given a hear- 
ing, and the conclusion of the committee was that we ought not 
to use the tariff-making power of the United States.for the sole 
purpose of forcing trade from one foreign port into another 
particular port. I think there is something a little surprising 
in the argument that Ganadians are trying to get the American 
trade, and that they are trying to get it by discriminating 
against us. That is a new .method of inviting our trade. I 
never heard such a proposition made before’in any argument. 

Let us get at the simple truth of the matter. American ves- 
sels and Canadian vessels ean -go out into the Pacific and 
eatch the fish, They will: take those fish to the market that will 
give them the best price, will they not? If Ketchikan will pay 
as geod a price and is as convenient to the American fisherman, 
he will take his fish there, will he not? If he is nearer to Prince 
Rupert or Prince: Rupert will give him a better price, he will 
take them there. 

We are asked to interfere with that law of supply and demand. 
We are asked to interfere with the convenience of fishing fleets. 
We are asked to téll them that they must go to a port that is 
often not convenient to them for the purpose of selling their 
fish, and which may not be able to give them the supplies they 
want to purchase. 

It may be true that Prince Rupert is doing a great many 
things to induce the catchers of fish to. bring their product to 
Primee Rupert. Of course, they have a right to do that. But 
the main thing that will induce the fisherman to sell in Prince 
Rupert is that ke ‘gets a better price for his fish there. 

There is perhaps another inducement, namely, the ability te 
get supplies there. He can perhaps get supplies at Prince 
Rupert that ‘he can not get at the other place, and it may be 
convenient for him in selling his fish and in purehasing his sup- 
plies. There is no law of Canada that will compel an American 
fisherman to sell his produet to a Canadian company or in a 
Canadian port, but if the American fisherman does so, he does 
80 because he can get a better price or has some other advan- 
tage. 

That is practically all there is to ‘this: proposition. In the 
matter of discrimination, stop. and look at it from another 
aspect of the ease. I claim that this kind of law would be 
directly opposed to our treaties, outside of the merits of it. 
What does it provide, in simple terms? It says to the Canadian 
who deals in fish, “If you buy fish from the Pacific Ocean and 
land them at your port, yeu shall not sell them in the United 
States and you shall not transfer them through the United 
States.” 

Think of such a provision in a tarifflaw! We would say to 
him, “If you buy them from Americans, you can send them to 
an American port.” Suppose the Prinee Rupert merchant de- 
sires to sell his goods in Minneapolis or St. Paul, he can not 
ship them over a Canadian read at all. He can not sell them in 
St. Paul unless he will send them back to Ketehikan, unload 
them from an American ship, and give Ketchikan the business. 

If that is not violative of treaty ebligations, then I do not 
know the meaning of treaties. Suppose we would say to Great 
Britain, “You: may want to sell a certain line of goods at Sa- 
vannah, but you can not ship them directly to Savannah or 
Charleston ; you must land them in Boston first.” That is: prac- 
tically what this provides. . 

I do-not think a tariff bill ought ‘'to:be used for the purpese 
of helping out some companies wanting ‘to buy fish over in 
Ketchikan‘but can not compete with the buyers of fish at Prince 
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Rupert. If they will pay the price: to the fishermen, they will 
get the trade, and if they will not pay the price, they ought not 
to have the trade, and we should not compel the fishermen te 
sell their product in an American port as against a foreign port 
where they can get a betterprice for their product. 

That is the way it strikes me. I do not know just what com- 
panies there are. in Ketchikan to buy the American preduct. I 
do not think there would be much competition, and I think the 
moment we passed a law of this kind we: would destroy all com- 
petition for the American fishermen and they would have to sell 
to a single company or to certain people in Ketchikan. I do 
not believe that is right. 

The basis of the claim for this amendment is the assertion 
that some one discriminates against us; ‘but the people who are 
making the petition are not complaining at all of discrimination, 
because they know that whatever the discrimination is, they are 
getting a better price in Prince Rupert. 

Suppose Canada, as an independent country, passes any kind 
of a law relative to goods coming into Canada. Is that our 
business? We object to any country on the face of the earth 
intérfering with our domestic affairs. ‘How can we deny to Can- 
ada rights we claim for ourselves? 

Mr. LODGH. Mr. President, we certainly can not deny Can- 
ada, nor can Canada deny us. I do not agree with the Senator 
about the matter of treaties. ‘This does not say one port; it 
says to any American port and it applies to all the world. It 
is no violation of the favored-nation clause. I am not arguing 
whether it should be done; I am not clear about. that. 

Mr. McCUMBER. But it says to the people of the country, 
“Tf you buy fish from the Pacific Ocean ”’—not from the Ate 
lantie but from the Paeific—‘ you can not ship them into the 
United States.” That is really what it:says. They are making 
no such claim as that. The Governor of Alaska and the Alaskan 
people want to build up their own towns. There is no doubt 
the real estate people have a great scheme to-make.a great met 
ropolitan city out of Ketchikan, and the way to start it is te 
pass a law providing that fish caught in the Pacific Ocean by 
Americans and by Canadians who want to have them come finally 
a a United States shall be sent through this Mecca in 

aska. 

Let us see what they say. I will take the letter which the 
Senator from Washington introduced. It is'a letter dated Jan- 
uary 3, 1922, addressed to Hon. W. L. Jonzs, signed by H. C. 
Strong. There is not a word of complaint in ‘the letter about 
the Canadian treatment, but it says: 

The sole object of this tariff measure is to make the Alaska fisheries 
a resource of American ports, instead of permitting them to be ex- 
ploited by Canadian interests and a fleet sailing from Canadian ports, 
the product of which is entirely consumed in the United States. The 
duty suggested will not affect the price of fish to either producer or con- 
sumer ; it simply moves the market place of the fishing fleet. fram Cana- 
dian to American soll, making it an American asset which will be highly 
beneficial to the future growth and prosperity of Alaska. 

That is why they want this, to build up the town in Alaska, 
and to force the products of the whole northern part of the 
ocean to come through that: city. 

Again, I will take the petition from which the Senator from 
Washington read and which sounds exactly the same: 

MBMORANDUM SUPPORTING TARIFF ON FRESH AND FROZEN FISH. : 

The offshore fisheries of Alaska—that is, fish taken from the Pacffic 
Ocean or its tributary waters— 

I had thought it was only the North Pacific, but they want 
to take the whole Pacific Ocean and direct its products into an 
Alaskan town— 
is.a national resource—— 

Mr. KELLOGG. The amendment applies only to the North 
Pacific. 

Mr. McCUMBRR. It does— 
is a national resource which should be the means of supporting large, 
permanent, and prospereus communities in Alaska. 

However, to make this a reality, constructive and pretective legisla- 
tion is imperative. Something must be done which create in Alaska 
a market for these products, a market which will bring ‘the producer 
and the representatives of eastern distributors in .the United States 


together at ports in Alaska. 
‘o-day the economical market for the Alasxan fisheries is in a foreign 


port at the terminus of a Canadian railway— 

Stop and think of it; they admit that the economical market 
for them is in another country. An economical market means 
that it is to their economical advantage to sell in that particular 
market— 
and here these fisheries, together with the buyers for the consumers of 
the United States, are building a big industry. “Phe deep-sea fisheries of 
Alaska and American markets are jointly supporting a larger population 
and a greater volume of business at Prince Rupert and Vancouver, 
British Columbia, than they are doing for all the coast of Alaska. 

Legislation alone— 
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Now, stop and think of this— 


Legislation alone will move this market and its benefits from Canadian 
laska. ‘Transportation problems in Alaska will 


to American ports in A 
solve chemedives when this volume of business originates in Alaska in- 


stead of at Canadian ports, therefore Congress is petitioned to enact the 
following tariff measure, 

Then follows the wording of the amendment. C 

So, Mr, President, it seems to me after all that we are attempt- 
ing by this amendment to use the power to fix duties to break 
our treaties with foreign countries with reference to shipments 
from those countries, so as to compel an enormous trade to go 
through some other port to which it will not be advantageous for 
that trade to go. 

I agree with the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Nxexson]. I 
think the real question is, Which will best benefit the fishermen? 
You have no right, in my opinion, to use this means for the 
purpose of building up one town or denying the right of a for- 
eign country to import products which it buys upon the same 
conditions that we allow other countries. 

Mr. President, at this time, if the Senate will allow me, I 
wish to file and have read a petition, that it may be acted 
upon day after to-morrow. ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lapp in the chair). It 
will be read. 

The reading clerk read as follows: 

We, the undersigned Members of the United States Senate, move to 
close the debate on the bill (H. R. 7456)-—Calendar No. 591-——an act to 
provide revenue, to regulate commerce with foreign countries, to en- 
courage the industries of the United States, and for other purposes, in 
accordance with the provisions of Rule XXII of the standing rules of 
the Senate: 

W. B. McKinley. 
W. P. Dillingham. 
Truman H. Newberry. 
E. F. Ladd. 

Albert B. Cummins, 
Chas. A. Rawson. 
J. W. Harreld. 
Bert M. Fernald. 
F. R. Gooding. 
Geo. P. McLean. 
L. Heisler Ball. 
Ralph H. Cameron. 
Coleman du Pont. Frank B. Willis. 

Knute Nelson. Arthur Capper. 

J. S. Frelinghuysen. F. E. Warren. 

Walter BK. Edge. Frank B. Kellogg. 

Joseph I. France. Peter Norbeck. 

Selden P. Spencer. J. W. Wadsworth, jr. 
Frederick Hale. Robert N. Stanfield. 

I. L. Lenroot. LeBaron B. Colt. 

James E. Watson, G. W. Pepper. 

W. L. Jones. Howard Sutherland. 

H. C. Lodge. Richard P. Ernst. 

Charles Curtis. Davis Elkins. 

P McCumber. Harry 8. New. 

Reed Smoot. c. 8, Page. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I believe under the rule 
no action can be taken upon the proposed petition until an in- 
tervening day has elapsed, and that it will come up for con- 
sideration at 12 o’clock noon on Friday. Is that correct? 

Mr. McCCUMBER. Yes; one hour after the Senate meets on 
Friday. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I shall not take up the time of the 
Senate to discuss the proposal now. I hope to-morrow to have 
an opportunity to say something in reference to it, not that 
I am opposed to a reasonable limitation of debate. I myself 
once proposed a cloture rule in the Senate. I believe in a 
reasonable limitation of debate, but I am equally opposed to an 
unreasonable limitation of debate. 

With over 1,000 amendments proposed to the bill by the ma- 
jority, without the opportunity of the minority to have pro- 
posed an amendment yet, because the minority were courteous 
enough to agree to the request coming from the chairman of 
the committee that his own amendments should be first consid- 
ered, I must say that this is not the time, it seems to me, when 
in fairness the majority should propose to cut off debate, know- 
ing that by doing so they would entirely cut off all opportunity 
under the consideration of the bill for any proposal to come 
from those opposed to the measure. 

But more than that; under the terms of the rule the discussion 
of amendments is limited to 10 minutes. Of course, there are 
many of the thousands of amendments that could be disposed 
of in five minutes, but there are other amendments that could 
not be disposed of in an hour’s time—I mean intelligently dis- 
posed of. One could not in an hour's time present the salient 
features to be considered. 

I think if the Senate is ever going to come to the adoption 
of a cloture rule on appropriation bills and revenue bills, it 
should have a proper rule, one that is automatic enough to 
meet the situation, and not a mere gag rule, as the present rule 
of the Senate provides, I say it is a gag rule. On some Dills 


Henry W. Keyes. 
Thomas Sterling. 
Chas. L. McNary. 
Miles Poindexter. 
Samuel D. Nicholson. 
Lawrence C. Phipps. 
Samuel M. Shortridge 
Tasker L. Oddie. 
Chas. BE. Townsend. 
Medill McCormick. 
H. O. Bursum. 
William M. Calder. 
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it would not be a gag rule. On some propositions, where there 
is only one salient feature involved, an hour’s general debate 
might enable each Senator fairly to present his views and 10 
minutes on minor amendments would be probably sufficient. 
But when every item in the bill is a matter in which some 
business interest in America is concerned, where almost every 
item in the bill is a matter in which the consumers of America 
are interested, it seems to me clear that such a rule as the 
Senate provides for cloture is a rule that ought not properly 
to apply to this class of legislation. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator said one hour of general de- 
bate and 10 minutes on each amendment. If the motion to ap- 
ply the cloture rule should prevail there would not be 10 
minutes On each amendment. There would be one hour alto- 
gether, and that would include argument on amendments, on 
the bill, and everything else; in other words, each Senator 
would be limited to one hour. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I had not read the rule for some time, 
and I thank the Senator for his correction. I thought the rule 
provided for 10 minutes on amendments. I am glad I was 
corrected, because that makes it more impossible. The idea of 
discussing a thousand amendments or more than a thousand 
amendments in 60 minutes, less than a sixteenth of a minute 
to an amendment! Senators on the other side of the Chamber 
had better suggest that we have no further debate at all, be- 
cause that is practically what this means. 

In all my legislative experience I have never known a major- 
ity to propose to a minority that the majority amendments 
should be considered first, and. when the courtesy was granted 
to them, and before the minority had an opportunity even to 
propose their own amendments, come in with a proposition that 
the minority should have no opportunity to debate their own 
proposals. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, in view of the motion which 

as been filed, I direct respectfully attention to part of the 
language that is used in the rule, which reads: 

Except by unanimous consent, no amendment shall be in order after 
the vote to bring the debate to a close unless the same has been pre- 
sented and read prior to that time, 

Senators will take notice that if they intend to propose amend- 
ments they ought to propose them and have them read before 
12 o'clock on next Friday. 

Without discussing the motion or its 
any—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr, President- 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield to the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Would the members of the committee them- 
selves be permitted to propose any amendments unless they 
proposed them before we voted on the cloture proposition? 

Mr. ASHURST. No Senator can propose an amendment 
unless it is proposed between now and 1 o’clock Friday, if we 
shall meet at 12 o’clock noon, or between now and 12 o'clock 
Friday, if we shall meet at 11 o'clock. 

I believe out of fairness the Senate ought to agree now that 
if an amendment is presented to the Senate and ordered printed 
in the Recorp before next Friday noon, we may dispense with 
the reading of the same. I have a number of amendments of 
my own which will require attention, and I do,not want to be 
foreclosed by any contingency. So I ask unanimous consent 
that the rule be abrogated, so far as it requires that amend- 
ments shall be presented and read, 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I object. 

Mr. ASHURST. Then I beg all Senators to understand that 
their amendments should be presented and read. Personally, 
I am opposed to the motion to close the debute, and shall 
vote against it. 

I know of Senators who are absent by reason of illness and 
because of intimate personal affairs who, if this request is not 
granted, would be denied the right to offer amendments to 
the bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, every Senator knows that 
the motion just submitted can not prevail. HLvery Senator who 
has attended to-day’s session knows that the entire debate 
has proceeded from the other side of the Chamber. We have 
considered two amendments, one proposing an increase in the 
duty on certain nuts and another proposing to levy higher rates 
on importations of fish under certain conditions. If the pro- 
ponents of the cloture rule believed that it would be adopted 
they would net dare submit it. I raise directly the issue of good 
faith in the presentation of the motion at this time. It is not 
fair to the Senate; it is not fair to this side of the Chamber; it 
is not fair to the people of this country, with the most im- 
portant provisions of the bill unconsidered and undisposed of, 


merits, if it have 
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te. attempt. to shut: off debate: and to: deny’ Senators the oppor- 
tunity of presenting amendments. 

We have heard during the last 30: days threats of cloture, 
and new: we: are confronted with the-direet issue of: an attempt 
by the proponents of: this: bill, who: have brought into the Senate 

amendments, to shut off debate before more than one 
third, of, the committee amendments: have’ been considered: Not 
only is it proposed, as pointed out by the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. AsHurst], to shut off debate on pending amendments, but 
the effect of the adeption. of} this: motion would be to deny. to 
Senators the privilege of offering amendments. Hverybedy 
must: realize that that would: be tlie effect of the propesal. 

The proceedings: of to-day: disclose that the purpose of this 
propesed cloture is to stop complaints on the other side of the 
Chamber, amounting almost to insurrection against this bill. 
We have heard the debate between the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Jonnson] and the Senator from Wisconsin. [Mr. 
Lenroor], the latter openly expressing the intention, if the 
present method of dealing with the bill is pursued, to vote 
against the bill when it shall have been: perfected. We have 
noted the controversy between the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. Nexisen] and. the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jonss] 
respecting. a duty on fish. This bill in: the form presented by 
the Finance Committee is beaten; it is beaten in the Senate 
by open, courageous, manly debate. During 20 years of service 
in: the Congress, of the United States I have never known a 
dehate confined more closely to:the issues presented than during 
the consideration of this bill; and I have never: known: a debate 
more effective: than has been the debate on this tariff bill. 
Now, with the tide of sentiment running high against it, with 
courageous. Republicans rising in their seats, and. threatening 
to vote against’ the bill, with the committee amendments’ scarcely 
one-third disposed of, it is proposed to bar all amendments 
other than. those proposed by the committee, for no amend- 
ment not presented previous to the vote on the motion to close 
debate can be voted on: if the motion prevails, Until the com- 
mittee amendments have been dispesed of other amendments 
can not be considered, and indeed can not be intelligently pre- 
sented to schedules. which have not. been passed upon. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ar- 
kansas. permit a suggestion? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield to the Senator from Ohio: 

Mr. POMERENE. Asa result of this debate, the-Republican 
members of the Committee on Finance themselves have come 
in and changed the rates proposed on: many of the articles 
covered by the bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The committee have withdrawn amend- 
ment after amendment. There has been, retreat after retreat ; 
the committee have advanced and retreated over the same 
ground. 

Mr. POMERENE. And,. Mr. President, if the Senator ane | 
Arkansas will permit me further to interrupt him, when the 
distinguished Senator from. Indiana [Mr. Watson]. was. dis- 
cussing. this question about two weeks age. he made the state- 
ment that the members of the committee had presented some:80 
or more amendments of their own to the bill. as it was origi- 
nally reported to the Senate. 

Mr. ROBINSON. That. is.also true. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas yield for a, moment? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield to the Senator from, Massachusetts, 

Mr. WALSH of. Massachusetts, I think since the agricultural 
schedule has been. under consideration at least 25 amendments 
have been offered by the Finance Committee on the floor in- 
creasing. the rates. I suppose, however, we ought to remain 
silent anf. make no protest, 

Mr. ROBINSON. The same thing hag occurred with. refer- 
ence to every schedule of the bill that has. been. considered. 
The debate has disclosed the obnoxious character of the pro- 
posed legislation, and, as a result, the. committee itself has re- 
peatedly receded from the position which it at first teok. Is 
there a Senator present who. does not. know that on. the other 
side of the Chamber there is a growing feeling of disgust which 
threatens to result, if the attacks are continued, in. the, defeat 
of the bill? 

I. said some weeks ago that there, was no great desire mani- 
fested to facilitate the prompt disposal of this bill even: by 
those who are sponsors for it. I repeat that declaration. Dur- 
ing the last 80 days. two-thirds of the time consumed in the 
debate has been used by those who occupy seats on: the: other | 
side of the Chamber. Nowhere, neither in the Senate nor in 
the country, is there a sentiment which justifies’ this. bill as 
a whole. It is beaten in the public conscience: The com- 
mittee has recognized that fact rime and time agaim by with- 
drawing amendments first submitted and presenting others in 


lieu of them. Now, with the knowledge of the fact that this 
motion can not be adopted; for the simple reason that there 
are not enough votes in favor of it to adopt it, the proposal 
for cloture is presented'as pure buncombe, and some who are 
favoring it would be glad to see the bill abandoned. 

BHverywhere in- the primary contests where the pending bill 
has been made an issue its proponents have met with disaster. 
The press of the country is against it almost unanimously; 
students of political economy find no justification for it; and 
in the issues that have arisen the decision. has, in some in- 
stances at least, reflected the opposition which the country feels 
tothe bill. The action of the Senate to-day in consuming seven. 
hours in the discussion of two relatively unimportant amend- 
ments, the discussion coming almost entirely from the other 
side of the Chamber, reveals the dissatisfaction and. the grow- 
ing differences concerning its provisions arising on the other 
side of the Chamber. 

No one is’ going to be deceived by this proceeding ; no Senator 
thinks that the motion will be adopted; and some Senators wlio 
signed the petition probably would not have done so if there 
had existed the slightest ground for the belief that the cloture 
rule would be agreed to. 

There is not any desire here—and there is no conduct on 
this side of the Chamber which justifies the imputation that 
such a desire exists—unduly to prolong this debate. Any per- 
son of ordinary intelligence would have Known, when 2,082 
amendments were brouglit in by the committee, that those 
amendments could not, under the ordinary procedure of a 
legislative bedy, be disposed of within a short time; and the 
time consumed upon the various amendments has been greater 
from the other side of the: Chamber than from this side of the 
Chamber. Senators in the majority will not fool anybody who 
is not desirous of being deceived by any such “bluff” as this, 

For my part—and I think I am authorized to speak for many 
of my colleagues—we want the public to understand what it is 
you are proposing to do in the passage of this bill. Why do you 
object to the country having information concerning it? The 
only inference that can be drawn is that you fear that the result 
of future proceedings will further discredit this measure and 
its important propesais as not justified by economic and indus- 
trial conditions. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Rosinson] charges‘us with bad faith—which is a serious charge 
to make—in offering this motion under the cloture rule. 

The request for action under the rule is made in absolute 
good faith. If any Senator’on the other side doubts that it is 
made’ in good faith, he has a very’ simple method of testing it, 
and that is to: vote it through and see whether or not we shall 
take a vote under it. If Senators think the tariff is beaten, 
why do they not bring it to a vote? They know that it is not 
beaten. 

The Senator guarded very carefully what he said. He said 
that the tariff “as reported by the Senate committee” was de- 
feated already. I suppose he used that expression because the 
committee have made certain changes in what they originally 
reported. 

First and last, since I have been in Congress I have been 
through some eight tariff discussions, and I Wave never failed to 
seein the Senate a great number of amendments offered by the 
committee in charge, and some of them changed by the com- 
mittee in the course of the debate. A tariff can not be made in 
any other way. 

T was'‘a member of the Finance Committee when the tariff of 
1913 was before us. Of course; I attended none of the meetings 
in which the bill was'made up. They were held exclusively by 
the members of the majority party, with which I found no sort 
of fault. I think it is perfeetly proper that they should do it. 
What shifts or changes they then made IT do not know; but, as 
I reeall, they brought out some six or seven hundred’ amend- 
ments; and’ they were- discussed here, but at no such length as 
has been shown in this debate. 

Mr. President, the Senator speaks of time being consumed 
on this side; and a great deal has been consumed on this side ; 
but, if that be true, then it is ourselves that we are cutting off 
by this proposition, and we are entirely ready to do it. We 
believe that the country demands prompt action on this bill, 
and this rule will at least prevent any deception, and will 
allow the country to know who is refusing to take action. We 
have had’ no: offer, no suggestion of any agreement. We have 
had days and days here when no one spoke on this side, of 
elaborate discussion of perfectly trivial amendments, of matters 
of no consequence. 

I have had some experience in watching delay by debate— 
not a technical filibuster, but the wasting of time—and T have 
never seen it practiced on so extensive u sca e as by the mi- 
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nority on this bill. They never have been ready to make any 
concession of time. They never have been ready to make any 
arrangement to bring the bill to an end or reach a vote, no 
matter how reasonable or how extensive the time allowed. 
They have simply gone on wasting the time of the Senate and 
of the country in debate, which ought to be cut off, or at least 
ought to be limited. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. LODGE. I do. 

Mr. POMERENE. The Senator from Massachusetts has just 
suggested that no proposition had been made from this side to 
limit debate. Has any been made on the other side until this 
day? 

Mr. LODGE. We are perfectly ready to do it and to make 
arrangements, and suggestions have been made—not openly, but 
they have been made—more than once; not on the floor, pub- 
licly, but they have been made. 

Mr. POMERENE. Not uatil this day have I heard a state- 
ment of that kind made. 

Mr. LODGE, Not publicly: no. 

Mr. POMERENE. I remember very distinctly that this 
debate had not progressed to exceed three weeks until charges 
were made on the other side of the Chamber that we on this 
side of the Chamber were filibustering; and I think those who 
made the charges were very unfair toward those on this side of 
the Chamber. 

Mr, LODGE. It depends altogether on what you call filibus- 
tering. Of course, technical filibustering is taking advantage 
of every parliamentary point, and insisting on roll calls and 
quorums, and raising points of order, and an infinite number of 
things; but as a mere delay, if you choose to call it filibustering, 
it was developed in the first week that this bill was up by the 
perfectly reckless way in which time was wasted on wholly 
insignificant things, particularly in the chemical schedule, and 
it has been carried on more or less ever since. 

I am ready to cut off the debate for both sides if necessary. 
We offer this rule in perfect good faith. If any one doubts it, 
let him yote to put it through, and we on this side will all live 
up to it, and live up to it without complaint, and suppress our 
own amendments; for there are individual amendments prob- 
ably on this side as well as on the other; but at least it will 
have this effect: It will show the country which party is re- 
sponsible for the delay, which party refuses to stop the debate, 
which party is unwilling to make any reasonable arrangement 
to bring it to an end, which party thinks there is political ad- 
vantage in dragging out this debate all summer and leaving 
business in a condition of suspense. The worst tariff ever made 
was better than suspense, and anything is better for the busi- 
ness of the country to-day than to have this long, protracted, 
weary discussion, no matter who is engaged in it. 

I hope that the rule will pass and that an overwhelming 
majority of the Senators on this side will vote for the rule, If 
we can not get it, it will be because the other side manage to 
control a third or more, without which the rule can not be 
adopted, but we present the rule. We invite its adoption. If 
it is not adopted, we shall then have no choice except to con- 
tinue as we have before, and unless we lay aside the tariff 
altogether and start to bring about a majority cloture we shall 
be obliged to go on and return to night sessions. 

I hope we shall press this rule and offer it again later and 
demonstrate even more fully to the country where the delay 
lies and who is causing the delay and why business is held in 
suspense for purely political purposes, and for no other reason. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I only want to say a 
word in reply to what the leader of the majority party has just 
said in reference to responsibility concerning this bill. I real- 
ize, of course, that it is natural that a party in power should 
want to pass legislation that it proposes. It is perfectly natural 
for it to assume that the delays in the opposition are unwar- 
ranted, 

This issue has always been 4 political issue in this country. 
The two great parties are divided between a protective tariff 
and a low so-called revenue tariff. Their viewpoints in regard 
to the matter are entirely different. It was impossible for the 
Senators on this side of the aisle to go to the majority of the 
Finance Committee of the Senate and expect favorable con- 
sideration of amendments that represented their viewpoint. 
On the other hand, the Members on the other side of the 
Chamber had the opportunity to present their amendments to 
their own committee. They had an opportunity for friendly 
and full consideration, and their amendments have been con- 
sidered and have been passed upon, The only opportunity that 


we have to, make our proposals to the country is on the open 
floor of the Senate, : 

As to the delays in this bill, debate may at times have run 
unduly long on certain items, on this side and on the other side. 
No Senator in the Chamber can deny the fact that at times the 
debate has become extended on the other side of the Chamber on 
various items. , The debate has been legitimate, as a whole. 
It has been to the point, to the bill before the Senate, as a rule. 
Of course, at times, there. has been extraneous debate, but 
nothing more on this side than. on: the other side as to matters 
that were not pertinent to the bill. 

The Senator from Massachusetts, the leader of his party, 
criticizes this side of the Chamber, however, because we have 
not proposed a cloture, because we have not made a proposal 
for an early vote. on this bill. 

Mr. LODGE rose. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Does the Senator want to interrupt me? 

Mr. LODGE. I only wanted to say that I did not blame the 
minority for not proposing a cloture. I said they had made no 
proposition of an arrangement to bring debate to an end, which . 
is a different thing from a cloture. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That is what I desired to reply to. 
The Senator criticizes this side of the Chamber because we have 
not been willing to make an arrangement to bring this debate 
to an end. Asa practical proposition it has been impossible for 
us to do so. This bill has 4,000 items in it vitally affecting the 
industry and the lives and the health and the happiness of the 
American people. They are vital issues, most of them. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. UNDHRWOOD. I yield. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Did not the Underwood bill do the same 
thing? It. involved as many items as this bill, did it not? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes: it did. 

Mr. KELLOGG. It was disposed of in seven weeks, was it 
not? ‘ 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not remember how many weeks it 
was debated in the Senate. I was in the House then, and I 
know that we sent the bill to the Senate by the ist of May, and 
it went to conference in September. I do not know; I did not 
keep up with the debate in the Senate. 

Mr. KELLOGG. The bill was in the Senate seven weeks and 
three or four days. 

Mr. ROBENSON. Will the Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Does the Senator from Minnesota recall 
the number of amendments reported to the Underwood-Simmons 
bill by the Finance Committee? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I was not here. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I think the Senator from Massachusetts 
stated that there were 600. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. 
640. 
Mr. ROBINSON. Much less than one-third of the number of 
amendments which the Finance Committee reported to this bill. 

Mr. KELLOGG. But the Senate has already used over 10 
weeks, which is the longest time that has ever been used in the 
Senate to pass a tariff bill. 

Mr, POMERENE. Mr. President, it may also be added that 
the Senate Finance Committee never before took so long a time 
to prepare and present a tariff bill to the Senate. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. But the Senator must know that 
practically all the amendments were changes from the Ameri- 
ean valuation to foreign valuation. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am not arguing the question from the 
standpoint of why the committee made the changes. Of course, 
they had a reason for making the changes, but the changes were 
made and the bill is here. The bill does not carry on its face 
any indication that the changes were made because of a change 
of valuation, although that may have been the reason which 
actuated the committee. But the Senate is compelled to vote 
on a lower or a higher rate, and the bill.is before the Senate 
regardless of the reasons of the committee in reporting it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will ask the Senator to 
suspend while the Chair states the motion, which it must do 
under the rule. The Chair is in receipt of the following 
motion : > 

We, the undersigned Members of the United States Senate, move to 
close debate on the bill H. R. 7456, Calendar No. 591, an act to pro- 
vide revenue, to regulate commerce with foreign countries, te encour- 
age the industries of the United States, and for other rposes, in 


accordance with the provisions of Rule XXII of the Standing Rules of 
the Senate. 


That'is signed by the Senators whose names have been stated. 


My recollection is that there were 





1922. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. It is the same paper which the Secre- 
tary read, is it not? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana: The Chair was simply formally 
stating the motion. It is the same paper. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I understand. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Will the Senator permit me to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana, It must be apparent to the Sena- 
tor, who is a man of long experience in legislative bodies, that 
if this debate runs on as it has been going on, with the wool 
schedule and the cotton schedule and the silk schedule, with 
potash, and sugar, and gloves, and so forth, and so forth, which 
have yet to be considered, it will go on until the 1st of October. 
Does the Senator think that the majority party, with 24 ma- 
jority, should sit by and permit this sort of thing to go on until 
the 1st of October, with what we think is undue delay in the 
passage of the bill and which this party promised to pass? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not expect the majority party to 
do unreasonable things. I think it is very natural that you 
should want to pass this bill without debate if you can, but you 
can not expect the Senate to agree to an unusual limitation of 
debate. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Let me ask the Senator another 
question, kindly. We have made this proposition, and I must 
take issue with my delightfui friend from Arkansas [Mr. Rosprn- 
SON], because we have made it in good faith. Fifty-two Sena- 
tors have signed it, That is more than a majority, more than 
enough to pass the bill. There will be no trouble about passing 
the bill, What counterproposition does the Senator make? 
Unless the consideration of this bill is to run on endlessly, what 
counterproposition does the Senator make to our proposition? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I was just about to try to reply to the 
statement of the leader of the majority party, and I have gotten 
far away from my reply. because I have been interrupted. 
That is what I was coming to—not to make a proposition, but 
to state why it has been impossible to make a proposition. 

In passing I want to respond now to the suggestion made by 
the Senator from Minnesota {[Mr. Kertoee] that the act of 1913, 
with 600 amendments, had only 7 weeks of debate and that this 
bill has now had 10 weeks of debate. ut this bill has three 
and a half times as many amendments to be considered as the 
act of 1913. If you multiply 7 by 34 you will have nearly 24 
weeks instead of 10 weeks in whieh to consider it. So if you 
view it from the standpoint of the actual issue presented to the 
Senate, there has not been nearly as much time taken up in the 
consideration of this bill as was taken wp in the consideration 
of the act of 1913. 

The Senator from Massachusetts complains that we have 
made no suggestion in reference to closing debate. How can we 
make a suggestion? How can we say when we will close de- 
bate, the way the bill has been presented to the Senate? If we 
make an agreement, it must be a reasonable agreement, an 
intelligent agreement, and when I say “ intelligent’ I mean it 
must be an agreement that does not propose to abandon the 
issues, but an agreement under which we can fairly consider 
and discuss the issues before the Senate. 

We are not responsible because you brought in a bill with 
over 2,000 amendments. We are not respons:ble because in the 
consideration of that bill from time to time you haye changed 
your mind, and changed your amendments on the floor. I am 
not criticizing you for doing it. If you found out that you had 
made a mistake, it was only the part of wisdom to make the 
change. But until you have determined what your issue is in 
the Senate, how in the world can the minority determine what 
we propose to offer you by way of amendment? 

We foreclosed the proposition of doing that item by item at 
the request of your chairman. We might have done that as 
each paragraph came up, but the chairman desired to have all 
the committee amendments considered first. He asked unani- 
mous consent that the bill might be considered in that way, and 
we consented. It took unanimous consent, and we granted the 
courtesy, and allowed him to have the bill considered in that 
manner. 

We do not know what your final disposition of this bill is 
to be, There may be amendments proposed now which are 
satisfactory to us, but before you dispose of it they may be 
very unsatisfactory to us. With this vast number of amend- 
ments, how are you going to determine what limitation of 
debate can be made which will reasonably allow a fair dis- 
cussion of the issues presented te the country and to the Sen- 
ate? You can not do it. It is a practical impossibility. 
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IT want to say, so far as I am concerned, that I have en- 
deavored not to occupy any more time on the floor of the 
Senate in discussing the bill than was necessary to present 
my viewpoint in part, and the entire time I have taken in the 
discussion of the bill in the 10 weeks it has been before the 
Senate I do. not think amounts to more than two or three 
hours. I have repeatedly said to the Senate, and I said to the 
members of my own party, that although I believe the bill 
should be fairly considered, I am not in favor of any policy 
that attempted delay for delay’s sake; and I am not and I 
have not been from the beginning. 

I think the larger portion of the time that has been taken 
has been taken in legitimate debate. 

One man can present his viewpoint clearly in 10 minutes. It 
will take another man an hour to do the same thing. That is 
the personal equation. It is due to the difference in the way 
men speak. How could I say to-day, when I do not know what 
the issues are to be on hundreds of items, how long we should 
determine to debate them? What kind of a proposal should we 
make? An hour on each side?) You would say that is too long. 
Do you propose 10 minutes on each item? If you gave 10 min- 
utes to every Senator on each item, or even on your own amend- 
ments, instead of passing the bill in October, as my friend sug- 
gests, you would not pass it before March. Yet you know as 
well as I that there are hundreds of items in the pending bill 
which could not be intelligently discussed in 10 minutes. Nay, 
more, there are many of these items which could not be fairly 
presented to the country in an hour. 

The real difficulty about the situation is that you delayed re- 
porting this bill to the Senate until you rode into a most ill- 
advised time to present it—an election year. I do not say 
that critically. It applies as much to one party as to another. 
To pass a tariff bill in the face of an election is the most ill- 
advised thing that a party can do, and I know you realize that. 
Probably conditions have driven you to do it. 

Now we are in the midst of debate. There is not a man on 
the other side of the Chamber, I know, who will say that he 
thinks this bill can be fairly considered under the proposal you 
have made—that there shall be a limitation of one hour's de- 
bate to each Senator, and no amendments allowed after 12 
o'clock on Friday next. 

No matter how much of a mistake the committee should find 
it had made in the framing of the bill, if you adopted this 
ironciad rule for the consideration of the bill you would have 
to destroy American industry. If you find that you have made 
a mistake in the bill—and you have made many, and you have 
admitted it by changing it—you.will then have your hands 
bound. and if it happens to be that in that particular instance 
you have agreed with the House, and they have made the mis- 
take also, you will have to go to the country with destruction 
in the wake of the bill, you knowing it, because you have 
gagged the Senate. 

You gentlemen on the other side of the Chamber know that 
this bill ean not be considered intelligently under any such 
rule, no matter what conditions confront you. You know that 
you can not go to the American people and say you have given 
intelligent consideration to this measure under this rule. 

Unless you can do that you had better not enact the legisla- 
tion. The country is not going to be destroyed if you fail to 
enact the legislation, but if you attempt to enact it under a 
system by which you gag debate in the Senate and gag amend- 
ments, which is even more important than debate, you will 
simply scatter the dragons’ teeth to the winds, not knowing 
what you may sow by your reckless conduct. ~* 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. LENROOT. I would like to ask the Senator when, in 
his judgment, the bill will pass the Senate if there be no 
limitation on debate? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say to the Senator candidly that 
I do not know, but I should be very much delighted if we 
eould come to a final vote on the measure by August. I do not 
want to stay here. I am not in favor of the bill—I hope it can 
be defeated—but I realize under our system of parliamentary 
government that the majority party have a right to enact their 
laws and submit them to the country. I am perfectly willing. I 
rejoice in the opportunity to go to the country on the issue. I 
am not afraid to face it. But I can not tell how long Senators 
will take to discuss items in the bill on the other side of the 
Chamber or on my side of the Chamber any more than the 
Senator can tell. I can only say that I have earnestly hoped 
that there might be no undue delay in the matter, and I knew 
that I have not indulged in any undue delay. 
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Mr. WALSH of aeepeeatrneettal ate President — . SENATE. 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. to t ator from Massa- 
chusetts. Tuorspar, July 6, 1922. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. How can there be any time 
fixed to vote on this bill when the committee have not com- 
pleted their work yet? The committee are meeting every morn- 
ing and changing amendments and changing this bill. How 
can we fix a time until the committee finaly finish their work 
on ‘the bill? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator is clearly correct. The 
chairman of the committee has repeatedly stated to us on the 
floor that from day to day the counnittee are'meeting and pro- 
posing new amendments and changing ‘the proposals ‘in ‘the bill, 
and yet it is propesed by this rule to say to your own com- 
mittee at 12 o’clock noon on Friday next they shall labor no 
more and shall not ‘give the bill further consideration, because 
any proposals of theirs can not thereafter be considered. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator an- 
other question ? 

Mr. UNDERWOGD. GCertainly. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator states that he hopes the bill 
can be passed by August. If that be true, it will only be because 
debate is limited by action of ‘the Senate or by the voluntary 
action of Senators. Dees the Senator believe that Senators 
upon his: side of the aisle are now willing to curtail debate ‘vol- 
untarily? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I can not speak for anyone but myself, 
and I do say that I hope debate on items which are not of great 
importanee ean be curtailed to an extent so that we can get 
through ‘by that time. I think it is necessary for us to reach a 
conclusion, and yet, with ‘the great schedules of wool and cotton 
and sundries, which carry taxation into every home in America, 
yet undisposed of, I do not want anyone to think for a moment 
that those schedules should be passed without reasonable con- 
sideration and fair debate. But I think ‘that it can be done. If 
the Senators look at it from my viewpoint I am‘sure that it can 
be done. I may make one or two other speeches on the bill; but 
I am sure the time I :take, if proportioned out to other Senators 
on the floor, would not carry the passage of ‘the bill beyond an 
early date in August. 

I merely want to say that of course you have your rights. 
The rule is a part of the Senate procedure. If you can get a 
two-thirds majority you have a right ‘to gag us, and you have a 
right to cut off amendments and cut off debate and throw this 
misshapen piece of legislation into the face of the country, but 
I say you will make a very serious mistake if you do so. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I ‘move that the Senate 
take a recess until to-morrow morning at 11 o'clock. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. I withdraw the request for the ‘present. There are 
just a few hours during which the rule can be discussed. 

Mr. McCUMBER., It can be discussed all day to-morrow. 

Mr. HARRISON. It ought to be discussed a little ‘this after- 
noon. I have here a speech which the Senator made in 1918, 
in which he said he was against cloture and that an hour’s 
debate was too little, and he argued against the rule at that 
time. I wanted to read it to refresh the memory of the Senator 
from North Dakota as to that speech. Will he withhold his 
motion until I can read.a part of that speech to him? 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator can do that to-morrow. 

Mr. HARRISON, Very well; the Senator will do it to- 
morrow. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield ito me? 

Mr. McCUMBER., I yield for a question. 

Mr. KING. I gave notice, or, rather, I voted for the almond 
paragraph and indicated at the time that I »would ‘move to re- 
eonsider the vote by which it was agreed to. I just want 
to submit the motion to reconsider and ‘will take it up to- 

morrow. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That can be done in the morning. 

Mr. KING. To-day is my last day. 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; it is not. We are still in the same 
legislative day. 

Mr. KING. Very well. With that understanding I shall 
submit the motion ‘to-morrow. 






(Legislative day of Thursday, April 20, 1922.) 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. :m., on the expiration of the 
recess. 







PAY OF SENATE PAGES. 


Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, ‘in ‘the ‘general appropriation 
bill passed each year we include a provision for the payment of 
the salaries of the employees of the Senate, but no provision 
was made in ‘the last appropriation bill for the payment of sala- 
vies of pages of the Senate after July 1 of this year. To take 
care of the matter the Senator from Wyoming {Mr. Warren], 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, ‘introduced a 
resolution (S. Res. 313), which was referred 'to the Committee 
to Audit and Control the Contingent ‘Expenses of the Senate. I 
am directed by that committee to report back ‘the resolution 
favorably without amendment. The resolution provides for the 
payment of the 16 regular pages from now until the 1st of De- 
eember, or during such days as the pages'may’be employed. I 
ask for its present consideration. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I inquire what is the purpose 
of the resolution? 

Mr. CALDER. I will say to the Senator from Utah that in 
the passage of the regular appropriation bill which ‘takes care 
of ‘the pay of Senate employees the ‘Senate neglected to provide 
for the payment of ‘the pages of the Senate. No provision was 
made for any pay of the pages until the next regular ‘session 
of ‘the Senate. We are taking care of them through ‘this resolu- 
tion ‘by providing for the payment of ‘their salaries out of the 
contingent fund of ‘the ‘Senate. 

The resolution was read, considered ‘by unanimous ‘consent, 
and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That ‘the a ee the ya ones and he hereby is, au- 
thorized an ee pay s items of the cen- 
tingent fund of or thet Senate the 16 pe Ly ee on the session rolls of 
the Senate from July 1, 1922, to = as the last day of the 
month is which the second session the Sixty-seventh Congress 1s 
adjourned sine die, at the rate of $2.50 “aan each, 

ADDITIONAL SENATE PAGES. 


Mr. CALDER. I report back favorably without amendment, 
from the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Wx- 
penses of the Senate, ‘Senate Resolution 314 ‘to provide for the 
continuation of the five additional pages whu have been carried 
on the pay roll for ‘the last year and a half. I ask for the present 
eonsideration of the resolution. 

The ‘resolution was read, considered ‘by unanimous consent, 
and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That Senate Resolution No, 175, agreed to November 10, 
1921, authorizing and directing the Sergeant at Arms of the Senate 
to employ five additional for the Senate Chamber at $3 per day 
each m the ist day of ember, 1921, to the end of ‘the second ses- 
sion of the pr tare | Congress, to be paid from the miscellaneous 
items of the contingent fund of the Senate, be, and the same is hereby 
amended to continue their employment to and ‘including the last day of 
the month in which the second session of the Six res Congress 
is adjourned sine die at 'the rate of $2.50 per day ea 


POLAR FLIGHT OF EDWIN FAIRFAX WAUETY. 


Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, some months ago the im- 
portance of Wrangel Island as aii air..base for flight routes 
across ‘the Arctic was brought to the attention of the Senate in 
connection with a controversy respecting the priority of rights 
by discovery and occupation respectively accruing to the UDuited 
States and Great Britain. Mr. Edwin Fairfax Naulty, re- 
nowned for his investigations in scientific and practical aero- 
nautics, then proclaimed the right of the United States to assert 
just priority by actual discovery and continued occupation. 
The importance of the controversy apparently was not fully 
realized at that time by our Department of State. 

About one year ago Mr. Naulty formed and published a plan 
for a trans-Arctic, transpolar flight. ‘This plan was definite in 
all its details and ‘was illustrated on a chart supported by 
known observations of ‘ice drifts, current flow, known directions, 
known shallows and depths, and other data. This chart was 
deposited in a Government bureau and no attempt was made 
by Mr. Naulty to maintain secrecy respecting his plans and 
purposes, 

The Washington Post‘of August 2, 1921, the Pittsburgh Post- 
Dispatch of August 4, 1921, ‘the New York Times of September 
11, 1921, the Washington Herald of October 12, 1921, and other 
newspapers published last summer, contained editorials and 
eomments ‘respecting Mr. Naulty’s plan for a polar flight. The 
editorial im the Pittsburgh Post of ‘the date above mentioned 
points out in définite detafl 'the route of Mr. Naulty’s proposed 
flight and the @ifficufties ‘probably ‘to be encountered, especially 





















































































RECESS. 


Mr. McOUMBER. I move that the Senate’ take a recess, the 
recess being under the ‘unanimous-consent agreement, until 
11 .0’clock to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at'6 o’clock andS 
minutes ‘:p.'m.), under the order previously made, took’ a ‘recess 
until to-morrow, Thursday, July 6, 1922, at 11 o’elock ‘a. m. 
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that pertaining to fuel, and the scientific value of such an aerial 
caenaiition if successful. 

Mr. Naulty’s expedition, which should have taken place about 
October, 1921, was postponed on account of adverse weather 
conditions until autumn of the present year. 

In the meantime, several months after the formation and 
publication of Mr. Naulty’s plan, Amundsen, in an effort to 
establish a claim for Norway to an airway across the Arctic 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, apparently appropriated the 
Naulty idea and plan, and his 1921 expedition on behalf of Nor- 
way having failed, and the Naulty proposal having come to his 
knowledge, Amundsen sought to adopt it as his own and to 
procure the benefits of the same for himself and his Government. 
That the true facts may become known and be preserved, I ask 
leave to print in the Recorp a communication from Mr. Naulty 
accompanied by newspaper editorials and news articles which 
are believed to set forth the subject fairly and fully. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 4, 1922. 
Hon. JosepH TAYLOR ROBINSON 


United States. Senate, Washington, Me ae 

In addition to the facts set forth in the articles printed in the New 
York Times of August 2, 1921, September 11, 1921, and June 29, 1922, 
the Washington Post and Herald of August 2, 1921; the Washington 
Herald of October 13, 1921; and the Seattle Times of October 13 and 
October 23, 1921, permit me transmit to you, with the request that it 
all be printed in the ConaresstonaL Recorp for the information of the 
people of the United States, as well as the Senate and House of Repre- 
Sentatives, some additional facts in regard to my pings for a flight to 
the North Pole and across the Arctic, the Arctic itself and its strate- 
gical importance for short air routes from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
ae ane nations bordering on the Arctic, and particularly to the United 

es. 

In conjunction with the Arctic the strategic value to the United 
States of the entire Alaskan coast, from Dixon Entrance to the north 
Pacific to the one hundred and forty-first meridian in the Arctic Ocean, 
should not be lost sight of nor should the value of the Aleutian Islands, 
the Pribilofs, or Seal Islands, St. Paul, St. Lawrence, and Diomede 
Islands be overlooked. 

Two foreign explorers, Vihjalmer Stefansson, a Scandinavian, who 
now asserts that he is a British subject, and Roald Amundsen, a Nor- 
wegian, have taken, and are about to take, action that may result 
inimically to the interests of the United States. Their work is camou- 
flaged under the name of “ scientific exploration,” but as I see it, and 
as the facts seem to prove, this is only a disguise for territorial ex- 

loitation and aggression. Were the work of these two men carried on 
rom ¢he countries of their birth or adoption but little objection might 
be made, but under the pretense of “science” all the obtainable facili- 
ties of various departments of the United States Government have been 
used to forward their plans at the expense of the United States. 

Last oy I discussed my plans for a trans-Arctic, transpolar flight 
with DAN SUTHERLAND, Delegate from Alaska, and from him then got 
much assistance. Later Mr. SUTHERLAND met Stefansson, and beipg a 
single-minded man, free from guile and with no thought of it in others, 
Mr. SuTH®ERLAND discussed my plans with Stefansson. This was in late 
August, 1921. In September, 1921, Stefansson hastily organized a 
pery. as described in the articles that appeared in the New York Times 

arch, 1922, that were reprinted in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD of 
March 25, 1922, and “took possession’ of Wrangel Island for Great 
Britain. Stefansson had been under fire from Professors O’Neill and 
Anderson, of Canada, over the Karluk expedition of 1913-14, and one 
of them had definitely charged Stefansson with having “ subordinated 
the interests of science to his own personal advantage” during the 
Karluk expedition, which was under Canadian auspices. In his exploit 
of “taking” Wrangel Island Stefansson perhaps saw a way of re- 
habilitating himself with Canada and Great Britain owing to the great 
wt of Wrangel Island as an air base for flight routes across the 

retic. 

Alaska and Siberia effectively close the air exit of Great Britain or 
Canada from the Atlantic, across the Arctic, to the Pacific, on the 
main littoral, so that Herald Island, a small granitic rock, unsuitable 
for an air base, and Wrangel Island, which is 70 miles long and 30 
miles wide, assume intense strategical importance. To Herald Island 
Great Britain might lay fair claim by right of Kellett’s discovery of 
it corer for the implication of the northward extension of boundary 
lines of nations abutting on the Arctic, a claim for which northward 
extension Canada makes for all the territory lying between the 60th 
meridian west, and the 141st meridian west, running from the known 
lands therein to the North Pole. , 

The first announcement of Stefansson’s exploit was given out while 
he was on a lecture tour of the United States and at Kansas City. 
asi ppyesied in the Evening Star of Washington, on November 1. 

21, read : 


‘ STEFANSSON’S HELPERS REACH WRANGBL ISLAND—MBEN SENT BY BX- 
PLORER TO ESTABLISH BASH NORTH OF SIBERIA REPORTED SAFD. 


“ Kansas City, Mo., November 9.—Vilhjalmur Stefansson, Arctic ex- 
lorer, announced here that a party he had sent from Nome, Alaska, 
o Wrange! Island, about 100 miles north of Siberia, to establish a 
base for what he said would be a huge British exploring party into 

the north, had arrived safely at its destination. 

“In making the announcement Mr. Stefansson said the safe arrival 
of the party on Wrangel Island had made it possible for him to dis- 
cuss some of the plans under consideration. 

“ There are six men in the Wrenge Island party, he explained, all of 
whom were picked for the expedition because of heroism or especial 
initiative shown on previous expeditions with him. The party left 
home secretly last September. I financed and sent the expedition 
into the north,’ Mr. Stefansson said. 

“The work of the six men will be confined entirely, he stated, to 
arranging the base for the big British party, which, he steted, will be 
formed in Canada or England in March. 

“ He said that a comprehensive announcement as to the purposes of 
the British expedition probably would be made in London as soon 
as the party had been organized,” 


Stefansson sent his “ expedition” out in an American vessel, flying 
the American flag, the Silver Wave, of Nome, Alaska. He financed it 
with money obtained by lecturing in the United States, according to his 
own story in another publication; he cajoled three Americans to join 
the party under a Canadian leader, without explaining to them the ob- 
ject of his expedition, to take Wrangel Island for Great Britain. This 
was in tember, 1921. The Stefansson party can not get out from 
Wrangel Island much before late July or August at the earliest this 
year, when we shall know surely if the Americans in Stefansson’s party 
raised the American flag, as the ee of the Silver Wave said they 
Ma an the Canadian raised the British flag over Wrangel Island on 
anding. 

Great Britain is always alive to her interest, and so is Canada, and 
properly so; so it is not surprising to find the following dispatch 
printed in the Washington Post under date of May 13, 1922: 

“Claimg Wrangel Island—Canada plans to occupy land despite 
American priority —Ottaw Ont., ay 18, 1922: The Canadian 
Government maintains that Wrangel Island is part of Canadian terri- 
tory, the Canadian flag now flies over the island and an expedition is 
—- prepared to y on there. ‘This is the declaration of the Prime 
Minister, W. L. McKenzie King, when the House of Commons last night 
voted $15,000 for pat-ol of the northern waters of Canada. 

“CC, P. Graham, minister of defense, said the amount was necessary 
to publish the report of the Stefansson expedition. Hugh Guthrie, 
former minister of militia, said there was no doubt that the United 
States would make claims to the island on the ground of previous dis- 
covery.” 

Forty degrees of longitude separate the western boundary of Canada 
from Wrangel Island and it is 11° of longitude west of the one hun- 
dred and sixty-ninth meridian which, in Bering Strait, divides Alaskan 
from Siberian territory. Wrangel Island is the air Gibraltar of the 
Arctic. The nation of Europe that controls Wrangel Island controls 
the North Pacific, the West Arctic, and Bering Sea and the air ap- 

roaches thereto across the Arctic. Although seldom visitable by sur- 
‘ace craft, due to the heavy ice, and then only in the months of August 
and September, Wrangel Island is approachable by air during 12 months 
in the year, and has ample level ground, level ice, and sheltered har- 
bors for land plane and seaplane landing. By aircraft Wrangel 
Island at present speeds is only three-quarters of an hour’s flight from 
North Cape, Siberia ; three and a half hours’ flight from Nome or Point 
Barrow, and five and a half hours from Demarkation Point, each of 
which is Canadian territory. 

From an aircraft carrier stationed in the open sea near Spitzbergen, 
and irrespective of the control of Spitzbergen, Great Britain, over the 
most northerly course could send a fleet of seaplanes to the mouth 
of the MacKenzie River, in Yukon territory, northern Canada, in 
flights of three stages of ‘six and a half, six, and four hours each, with 
many emergency landing places on the way. Adding the flight from 
Demarkation Point to this Great Britain could fly her seaplanes to 
Wrangel Island in 22 hours with four stops en route. 

From Wrangel Island to the north end of Sakhalin Island, now con- 
trolled by Japan, is a less distance by air than from Wrangell to De- 
markation Point; allowing five hours for the flight from Wrangel Island 
to Sakhalin Island, it brings England and Japan in touch by air, going 
either way, if the British Empire controls Wrangel Island, in 27 hours. 
This is actually developed speeds is easily made to-day, as the United 
States has a seagoing triplane making 163 miles an hour and Great 
Britain has a plane that has done 212 miles an hour. 

The strategical importance of flight routes across the Arctic and of 
air bases therein that would permit short flights and assure fuel 
supply and of Wrangel Island as a western station, air base, and supply 
stop may be seen when it is realized that the flight distance across 
the Arctic from the Shetland Islands, in Great Britain, to the Kurile 
Isles of Japan is less than the surface steaming distance across the 
Pacific from Vancouver, Canada, to Yokohama, Japan. 

If in his early interviews in relation to Wrangel Island Stefansson 
was brutally frank, even alleging indirectly that he raised the money 
for his Wrangel Island venture from his lectures and the sale of his 
books in the United States, thus not only using American ports but 
also American money for alien purposes, Roald Amundsen, the Nor- 
wegian, has been just the opposite. Personally and through his press 
agent, H. H. Hammer, in Seattle, he has misrepresented his plans 
eonstantly, and has done this particularly in relation to his abandon- 
ment of his original plans for a seven-year surface drift through the 
Arctic ice in the schooner Maud and the substitution of the Fairfax 
Naulty polar flight plans, appropriated by him in toto, even including 
the route from Point Barrow to North Cape, as if he did not have the 
originality to find another west to east route or wanted to block the 
American expedition. 

Amundsen’s reputation among men who are familiar with the situa- 
tion may be known by citing some of his exploits. He hastily organ- 
ized a ski-racing crew to beat Capt. Robert B. Scott, the Haoglish 
explorer, into the South Pole, and used the route previously blazed 
by the gallant Shackleton to do it. Out of this adventure came noth- 
ing of scientific interest or value. Amundsen permits his press agent 
to assert constantly that Amundsen is the discoverer of the North 
Magnetic Pole, and repetition of this claim has caused it to be accepted 
as fact by those who do not know that the Englishman Parry sailed 
north ef it in 1819 and that it was definitely located by the English- 
men John and James Clarke Ross in 1831. 

Amundsen allows it to be claimed for him that he is the first man 
to make the Northwest Passage. The Northwest Passage was made 
by Captain McClure, of the British _ Investigator, in 1851, and he 
and his entire crew made the passage from Bering Sea to Bailin Bay, 

art of the way by sledge, and were paid $50,000 2 land for the 
eat, and this 70 years ago. The two Rosses first, anklin next, and 
a host of others searching for Franklin, made King William Land 
from the east, and Collinson first and a_host of others since made 
Victoria Strait, west of King William Land, thus completing the 
southerly Northwest Passage. When Amundsen worked the Gjoa 
through the southerly Northwest Passage and into Beaufort Sea he 
“ discovered” 11 American whalers wintering there calmly as a mere 
matter of whaling routine. 

I challenged Amundsen in the columns of the Seattle Times of 
October 23, 1921, to produce any records of scientific worth made by 
him and made public that were new or original or covered previously 
unknown ground, excepting the short distance separating Shackleton’s 
farthest south and the South Pole, a matter of three days’ march, 
that Shackleton could have made with 20 pounds more tood. He did 
not do so then, nor can he now. 

Now, pursuing his old tactics of following in the tracks blazed out 
by others and of using their age Amundsen changes his ice drift plan 
for the Maud and his amended pian for short flights from the Maud 
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for a flight across the North Pole. In-all the annals of expleration, 
though there has been much controversy over acco shments, there 
is no case of a man, claiming to be a scientific explorer, who has appro- 
priated the plans of another, as far as he knew them, used them to 























try and against their interests and generally acted as a shrewd beech 
tracer instead of according to the ethics of men like Franklin, Kane, 
Hall, Nares, Collinson, Nordenskjéld, Nansen, Peary, Scott, Shackleton, 
and other explorers of high standing. 

Uniess one has made a close study of the strategical importance of 
the short flight routes across the Arctic from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific and from the Pacific to the Atlantic, along the North American 
littoral, the European-Asian littoral, or acress the North. Pole, and 
the practicality of such flights for eight months of the ydir, it may 
seem as if any discussion ever whether Naulty or Amundsen is the 
first proponent and route charter of trans-Arctic flight is of little 
moment to any one but themselves. It may seem.as it is of much 
less importance who accomplishes the Polar flight so it is “done and 



























Arctic immortals. 
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Five nations are at interest in the matter. They are Norway, Den- 
mark, Great Britain, the United States, and Russia. 

Russia and the United States, in their own territory, control the 
entrance from the Pacific through Bering Sea to the Arctic. 

Great Britain, through Canada, controls. the easterly entrance to the 
Arctic from the Atlantic from Baffin Bay across the magnetic archi- 
pelago to the Middle Arctic as far as the one hundred and forty-first 
meridian, as well as a northerly route via Great Land, Heiberg and, 
and Parry Islands. 

Denmark, controlling Greenland and Iceland and Peary Land, north 
of Greenland, which was yielded to her by Secretary Lansing under the 
treaty for the cession of the Danish West India Islands in 1917, has 
closed the entire coast of Greenland and Peary Land to other nations 
and now divides control with Canada of the old “American Passage " 
between Greenland and Hall Land and Grinnell Land and Grant Land, 
and. with Cape Washington, at 83 degrees, 24 minutes north, has 
the highest north land and the land nearest the North Pole and con- 
trols the westerly approach from the Atlantic to the Arctic. 

Norway controls the Buropean coast from the Nagze to the North 
Sea, to the Tana Peninsula at the White Sea, all of which is ice free 
the year reund and has an incompletely ratified mandate to Spits- 
bergen from the League of Nations. 

Russia and Siberia control the rest of the north European coast and 
the north Asian coast from the White Sea to Bering Sea. 

Peary took possession of the region surrounding the North Pole, as 
well as Peary Land, north of Greenland, for the United States. De- 
lorg and Melville took possession of the Delong Islands, and Wellman 
and Raldwin @id the same with Graham Bell Land, a part of the Franz 
Joseph Archipelago. 


Norway, having North Cape and Spitzbergen under ‘her control, in 
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polar flight plan meant. 
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Spitzbergen, thence to North Cape, Spitzbergen, ‘where they are tess 
than 6 hours’ flight from the pole and 18 hours’ flight from Bering 
Strait. if Amundsen can fy from Point Barrow, land on, and take 
possession of the land that exists north of Alaska without protest 
from the United States, Norway would then have an air route from 
the North Sea practically to Bering Sea. 

In adé@ition, if her claim to Axel Heiberg Land and Ringnes islands 










of August 2, 1921, in order 
it direct. 















is admitted by Great Britain, Norway would then have a closed air | first act that has caused criticism. is surre 
route from the North Sea practically to Bering Sea. It would be the | Scott Im the Antarctic is not forgotten by En 
shortest and mest usable route, and of tremendous trading value to | ter of fact, by scientific men everywhere. Sco 







Norway, which does net forget that the United States paid Denmark 
$25.000.900 for the Virgin Islands and threw in Peary Island through 
lack of knowledge of ‘its value. The United States has never closed a 
land or sea reute to any nation in peace times. Denmark has. 
may Norway, as she bas done with Spiteb mn. My flight plans did 
not contemplate the seizure and closing of flight lands in the Arctic, but 
their opening up. 

No wonder, after Amundsen had time, from August 2, 1921, to 
October 12, 1921, with perhaps a suggestion from other sources, to 
digest my pies for a polar flight and a strategical use of them for his 
nation had fully penetrated, that Amundsen made a hurried trip to 
Norway and was there able to raise the financial means to anticipate 
our flight. Our plans, In their initiation, were scientific and not 
political; Amundsen’s present plans are political and not scrwntitic. 
The course of Amundsen may be * good business” and shrewd trauing, 
and perhaps it is, but it is not based upon scientific ethics. What I 
object to in the entire Amundsen ‘propaganda, with which the news- 
apers of the United States have been flooded for the last six months, 
s that his plans are camouflaged under the name of “scientific ex- 
pleration,” and that Amundsen, by misrepresentation of his ob y 
got fer himself and his associates assistance from various oflicials 
of the United States as a “ sctentist” that would have been withheld 
from him by them in bis true capacity of a territorial adventurer, 

I am willing to go on record now that the Hydro; hie Office of 
the Navy, the Coast and Geodetic Survey, the Geological Survey, the 
Weather Bureau, the Bureau of Standards, or any of the other 
bureaus whose heads have good-naturedly and courteously helped 
Amundsen and opened their facilities to will never get a report 
from him of the slightest value. What’ he may find that is new he 
will keep for Norway. Amundsen has made Nome, Alaska, his base 
of operations for years. Four times he bas sailed from it for the north. 
Has he transmitted yet a single observation of value from there? He 
wil not even buy his fur clothing there, but deals for it at Hast Cape, 
Siberia. 

I have kept a carefal clipping watch on Amundsen since his first 
announcement of his intention to hire Norwegian aviators and take the 
land north of Alaska for King Haakon, of Norway. I will file with 
you later the entire series. Better than any words of mine they 
shew how, from the first ballon d’essai, Amundsen grew bolder and 
bolder in his announeements.as he met with no American opposition, 
finally deciding to fly across the American Continent to his ship at 
Seattle, but coming to grief and deserting ‘his plane in ‘western n- 
sylvania. Amundsen‘s whole course has been one of misrepresentation. 
He tellg ome stery in the United States:anmd: another in the London 


























not one iota of value to scientific knowledge. 
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Times of June 9. In the London Times, over his own 8 
sen asserts that a Capt. Hansen ‘has established a ot for 
his use at Cape Columbia, which, Amundsen says, igs in North Green- 
dand. Cope. Columbia is :not 2 ‘North ‘Greenland. but Js the most north- 
erly point 6: Amundsen says Hansen has “ worked hard 
apacity.” He certainly would have to to establish, 


raise the Anancial backing denied him for his own plans, claimed’ the of Grant Land, ~ 

apr ger ried hin hel ‘n. has ai ‘need Gaol thelr territe re in the dead ot sinter and an winter at that, a depot .at Cape 
whe xtende m re ° ory asa > . ; ce’ er a’ a depot..a 

face of operations for his secret plans for the benefit of bis own coun- | Columbia. Such an exploit would heraldin 


well worth 
only three routes in on the surface. ‘One by way of steamin, 
around the northeast coast of Peary Land, which has never do 
rone by way of an overland mush) over the ice of Greenland, crossing 
the “American P: ” on the ice or over open 
bia ; one by way of Kane Basin, Kennedy Channe 
Channel, Lincoln Sea, and around Cape Sherida 
expleits wouid have pee Godfred Hansen ia right ‘to entr: 
If Hansen flew in from Spitzber, or Smith Sound 
that too would be a great feat. Small wonder 
asked for details about this “‘@epot”’ that it -was announced from 
in and would ‘not land at 


out by Amundsen’s 
agent from Seattle described Amundsen on the deck of the 


water. to Cape Colum- 
1, HaTl Basin, Robeson 


en Amundsen was 


have it over with,” but important air traffic ts ave involved, rights | Starting for the icy north. Amandsen'did not sail on the Maud but as 
as important to the United States as those involved in the Panama | 4 Passenger on the passenger steamer Victoria, Of course, he had a 
Canal. perfect right to so sail but it was not truth to convey the impression 


deliberately that Amundsen had sailed fn the Maud. ‘Nor has there 
been much truth about any of the annogncements of the man that the 
Seattle Times called the ‘“‘ much advertised explorer.” 

T have In my possession, as one of the Many announcements made b 
Amundsen’s press agent, an article under the date of August 1, 1921, 
in which Amundsen makes an appeal for books to be rea 
drift in the fice in thes Maud. e full story of the polar flight plans 
of my son and — were made public on August 
previous ee ion. Is ft likely that Amundsen, if he had 
t, using the Maud as a base, at that 


2, 1921, after long 


out a weak story, like an appeal for books, if he had then worked ont 

such an aa enterprise as a 2,400-mile flight across the Arctic 

tth Pole? Hardly. Amundsen and bis press agent, and 

so far as I know, Amundsen Is the only polar explorer ever to use a 

press agent, would have flooded the country with the account of their 

plans, as they did tater when they realized what the Fairfax Natity 
a 


I have kept out of the limelight of publicity duri 
work, but there is not an official of importance in 
duties or work would bring him in contact with any of the phases of 
the flight who does not know that for over a year our polar 
fligh ee have been constantly forwarded. One bureau of a depart- 

s the depository of 25 eharts of the entire Arctic regions, p 
ared by my son and myself, which cover for the first time all the 
Perown data and the conciusions ‘to be drawn therefrom on land, water, 
lee, wind. fog, rain. fee drift, Arctic Ocean currents, Arctic wind cur- 
rents, probable lands, air routes, alr bases, supply points, coal and oil 
deposits reduced to graphic form and digesting all the results of ‘pre- 
vious Arctic work from Hudson to Peary. This and other trformation 
with especial reference to Arctic flight routes was all prepared and ‘filed 


the preliminary 
asbington whose 


combination with a generaliy ice-free mative coast, is strategical! long before Amundsen went to Norway to raise the funds there for his 
situnted in Europe as the eastern flight gateway to the Arctic, cast. | flight and, as I have reason to ‘believe, claiming as his own idea tho 
ern from America, northwestern from Davee. Seaplanes can fly | entire plans'of the American fight. 

from the North Sea aleng the Norwegian coast to Hammerfest, Tromsoe, Amundsen clatms that the Hing of Norway is financing in part his 
or Gjaesvaer Harbor, thence to Bear Island, thence to South Cape, | expedition. T do not know that ke fs nor do IT know what Amundsen 


told the King of Norway about polar flight plans, but I am to-da 
ing to the King of Norway photestatic copy of the original 
Natity polar flight plans as eras showing the date of 
hat he may have the facts in 
before him. I am not doing this “through channels,” but am sending 


Amundsen’s unethical conduct ‘in wm to polar flight is not his 

Hi titious exploit against 
shmen nor, as a mat- 
spent years in prepa- 
ration for real scientific results; his plans were world known; he took 
his time going in to the South Pole in order to obtain data of scien- 
tific value with proper instruments and by trained men. 
hastily organized a ski-racing outfit and rushed it secretly over the 
route Shackleton had previously blazed out to within three days of 
the South Pole. It was a sonal exploit for the glory of Amundsen, 
a much dimmed glory in the minds of men who know, and it added 


Amundsen went to Norway last winter to there raise funds for his 
lan of appropriation of the Fairfax Naulty polar flizht. 
aud, was then at Seattle being refitted at the yards of H. H. Ham- 
mer, who also acts as his press agent. If Amundsen had been honest 
in his polar plans, the clean thing for him to do would have been to 
make the flight westward from North Cape to Point Barrow, across 
the North Pole, if he could make it, thus taking departure from his 
en it would have 
nge to a race for the object sought, and little objection 


From Seattle to Point Barrow by surface ship is about 3,200 miles, 
short course. The ice clears out of Norton Sound, on which Nome i 
situated, between June 15 and July 1, and out of Kotzebue Sound 
about the first week in July, in favorable seasons. 
cutter Bear, which under various commanders has made Point Barrow 
for 80 years, never attempts to make Poimt Barrow before August 1 
on account of the ice conditions. The Maud left Seattle on June 
and a month later was just about ready to clear from Nome with 7 

rong fore she could teach 
Maud could have made Hammerfest in the same 


The Coast Guard 


Amundsen is a Norwegian and must be familiar with the Nor- 
wegian coast. He knows that on account of the Gulf stream the Nor- 
way coast is free of ice the entire year. If Amundsen had meant to do 
the right thing, he could have taken the Maud from Seattle around the 
Panama Canal and to Hammerfest, Norway, ‘with his airplanes on 
board and made his:start from Hammerfest, Tromsoe, or G 
Harbor, all in Norway, flown from any of these points to South Cap 
‘Spitsbergen, up Wybe Jans Water to North Cape, Spitwzbergen, an 
from there, or from the Seven Islands, er any other departure place in 
Spit n, made his flight attempt on the North Pole, and no one could 
have criticized him. If he could not have made the pole in a nonstop 
flight, he could probably have made Cape Morris K, Jessup, Cape Wash- 
‘ington, or even North East Foreland or Cape Brid 
there started his final flight to the North Pole, 


d from 
This is one of the 
50 Arctic flight routes worked out by my son Leslie Fairfax Nautty, 


1922. 


and myself in the last five years, and were it not. for the fact that 
we oma be nveaing, on others’ piney | we might have tried this 
route instead of the Point Barrow start from American territory. 

Possibly, however, Denmark informed Amundsen, as the 
of the Danish legation told me last summer, that Denmark had c 
all of Greenland to foreign nations and would not leok with favor on 
an atieayt to use any part of Peary Land, yieites te Denmark by the 
United States by. Secretary Pane under the treaty for the cession 
of the Danish est India Islands in 1917, as a base for American or 
other nations’ Arctic operations. 

If Amundsen says that it is over 9,000 miles to take the Maud 
from Seattle to Hammerfest through the Panama Canal, I answer that 
it would be clear steaming all the way, with no blocka ice to buck, 
as in Kotzebue Sound, Bering Strait, and the Arctic to Point Barrow. 
We intended to fly from Nome to Point. Barrow, not to use a surface 
ship. If Amundsen had made the polar-flight attempt from Norway and 
sent the Maud to Point Barrow as an arrival station, there still would 
hiaye been no conflict. But Amundsen, using Norwegian outfitting, an 
alien surface ship, a German plane with a Bavarian motor, an English 
pilot just retained instead of the discredited Omdal, the Norwegian 

ilot brought over with such a hurrah, uses Seattle, Nome, and Point 
Barrow, American territory, as bases, for what parpeeet Solely, I 
think, to block the American flight expedition, if possible, and to seize 
for Norway the land that all Arctic explorers think exists north of 
Alaska and between it and the North Pole before Americans can take 
physical possession of it and complete the American chain of title to 
Arctie lands north of Alaska now existing under the terms of the 
anne cession negotiated by Secretary of State Seward with Russia 
in 1867. 

A motive for this attempted seizure may be assumed from the fact 
that althongh Norway controls the western European approuch to the 
Arctic by land from the Naze, in the North Sea, to na Peninsula, 
in Barentz Sea, north of Burope, and has an unratified mandate from 
the League of Nations, acquiesced in only by Holland and Denmark, 
to Spitzbergen, and a conflict over claims to Bear Island with Russia, 
south of Spitzbergen, Norway has no western outlet from the Arctic 
to Bering Sea and the Pacific. The taking of the land north of 
Alaska, or any land between Peary’s north polar region, which Peary 
claimed for the United, States by right of covery, would give Nor- 
way a aipat route across the Arctic, under complete control re: hee of 
3,000. miles from the north Atlantic to Bering Sea and t north 
Pacifie, as against a sea-surfaee route via the Panama Canal of 9,000 
miles. 

Sueh a flight route with the present and coming development of air- 
eraft, would have great trading value for actual use or for a sale to 
other nations for —— It is not much wonder that Amundsen 
was able to finance my flight plans in Norway. 

To show the thoroughness of our preliminary work on the polar 
flight and. of our eonsideration of Arctie lands my son and I have 
worked out a chart on a series of what might be ealled intersections 
of 5° projections, supported by known observations of ice drift, cur- 
rent flow, witd direction, known shallows and deeps, and other data 
and have recorded thereon areas within the compass of which la 
will probably be found. This chart is on deposit im a bureau of a 
Government department with a date of record. 

If I have avoided publicity notoriety in my preliminary work, I have 
net worked in secret, as during the progress of my plans, mostly in 
1921, I have laid them before and discussed them with Secreta 
of the Interior Fall; Assistant Secretary of the Navy Roosevelt; A 
miral Robison; Admiral Smith; Captains Bryant, Cole, Watt, Bost- 
wick; Commanders Hooper, Parwell, Puleston, Asserson; Lieutenants 
Brayton and R. L. Lerch, of the United States Navy; Brig. Gen, 
William Mitchell; Lieut. Col. H. EB. Hartney; Capt. St. Claire Street; 
Thieut. €C. EB. Crumrine; Captain Wright, Air Service, Army; Assistant 
Director Smith and Geologist Brooks, Geological Survey; Col. E. 
Tester Jones; Captains Patton, Giacomini; Major Bowie, Coast and 
Geodetic Survey; G. Lewis, executive engineer, National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics; Commandant W. FE. Reynolds; Captains 
Hamict, Henderson, Bullard, Coast Guard; Admiral Benson and Mr. 
Robinson, United tates Shipping Board; Colonel Curtis and Majer 
Bender, Signal Corps; Senators Wadsworth, Fernald, Reed, Walsh of 
Massachusetts; Representatives Oldfield, Hicks, Bulwinkle. With a 
few exceptions all of these tag og were familiar with my poler- 
flight plans long before October 12, 1921, as my diary shows, when 
Amundsen made his first tentative announcement of a plan to use 
airplanes in conjunction with the ice drift of the Maud, which he 
has since enlarged to the complete a of my known plans. 
I also made arrangements with Colonel Shaughnessy, Second Assistant 
Postmaster General, to establish a United States post-office station at 
the North Pole, and he arranged that I was to made an air-maii 
pilot, so that letters I had arranged to take to Europé could be 
stamped “ North Pole” officially when we made it. 

Nor were these men the only ones I conferred with. Brig, Gen. D. L. 
Brainard, who with Lieutenant Lockwood as a member of the Greely 
Arctic rty, discovered Cape Washington, Hazen Land, is a resident 
of Washington ; so also is Admiral G, B. Harber, who made the wonder- 
ful journey across Russia and Siberia to bring back the bodies of the 
De Long party. I sought their advice on matters of equipment, and 
from them and from Admiral Benson, who made the voyage in the 
Yantic to Littleton Island; from Captain Hamlet, of the Coast Guard, 
who knows the north Alaskan coast as former commander of the Bear ; 
Commandant Reynolds, of the Coast Guard, who planted the American 
flag on Wrangel Island, I sought and was cheerfully given the results 
of their experience in order to eliminate all mistakes of preparation 
possible. I have had the cooperation of Capt. St. Claire Streett, in 
command of the New York-Nome-New York flight of 1920, and Lieut. 
Cc. BE. Crumrine, a flier with the party, and many conferences with both 
over my plans in 1921. 

I have communicated by letter and in persen to the officials of the 
State Department, under whose purview the matter falls, full informa- 
tion concerning my Join Ment plans, the results expected to flow 
therefrom, and the effect on American rights in the Aretic of the ex- 
ploits accomplished and proposed of Amundsen and Stefansson. Their 

ame is not a new one. Peary discovered Independence Bay and Peary 

hannel, dividing Peary and Hazen Lands from north Greenland, thus 
proving that that territory, from Nares Land—so named by the Ameri- 
can Brainar> in compliment to the Englishman and not by any member 
of the Nares psrty—on Lincoln Sea to Cape Wyckoff on Spi 
Sea, an island separate from north Greenland. Peary traversed Ss 
route’in 1890 and again in 1893—1895, and explored it with true Pear 
thoroughness. If Hazen and Peary Lands combined formed an island 
which was separated from north Greenland by a channel running from 
Lincoln Sea, so named by Hall, on the west, to Peary’s Independence 
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Bay, opening on the east to Sea, this island, which Pea 
ee m of for the United Sta would eonflict with Denmark's 
us claim toe sovereignty to the “whole of Greenland,” although 
the entire region was opened up and explored by Americans from Kane, 
Hayes, Morton, Hall, Greely, Lockwood, Brainard, and Peary. So 
Peary’s. discoveries were attecked by Koch and other Danes, and as a 
port of their ys political pressure was brought on the Hydro ic 
fice to withdraw a chart which bore a photograph of. Peary with’ the 
seenne Es planted on <one —a 5. Sa and to alter its Arctie 
‘ae ai ol ~ Greenlanee coe ee ae at ae 
eary Land now possesses great strategic value in flight crossin 
the Arctic, going west from fie Atlantic or east. from the Pacific and 
Denmark has closed this entire coast, under ber claim of sovereignty, to 
all nations, It may be said that all of these matters are very much in 
the future and dependent for any value on the qpoticmatical operation 
sree, > was - ae D ¢ se United States to the westward 
when ngton was Pr mt and railroads were un 
f the future; so also was Duluth in Proctor Gaelte ne . 


o 
look. to the future and provide for it, if possible: ‘“‘ The people whe 
lar flight— 


have no vision perish.” 
Pardon the ression, and to return to the 
I bave been told that I am to blame, and perhaps I am, for not 
hiring a press agent and keeping the project constantly before the 
American public. Methods like this are repugnant to a mam of pro- 
fessional or scientific stand and difficult for me to adopt. But if 
little Norway has vision enough to back Amundsen, it would seem as if 
there are enough public-spiri men in the United States to put an 
Americas slant gee tang ng? air this fancies. 
e are taking nothing from Norway. he projec 
is American in its initial conception. "sie Re is. pene, else coe 
recently learned, suggested the use of airplanes, when they were suffi- 
ciently developed, for polar work, his idea being a crossing by air from 
Cape Columbia, Grant Land, to <a Chelyuskin, Siberia, across the 
North Pole, a matter of 1,200 miles fight. It was impossible then, but 
iS fea dispatch: printed in’ Washi 
a dispatch prin ngton last week is authentic, Norway 
is to send another flight expedition from North Cape to Point Barrow 
to cross the route Amundsen hopes to fly, but fiying west instead of 


east. Maj. Tryggve Gran is reported to head this flight. N. 

= plane a a aie a capable of a baa i aight fer the i 
ance, so 8 ° en cum grano salus, m 

a bad Latin pun. Pe — 

I am responsible to no one but God, my countrymen, and my con- 
science, and have: no commercial motives in my proposed flight. I 
had designed, and it is a matter of Government record, an ahonetel 
monoplane for the purpose of the Arctic flight, but to avoid any 
charge of commercialism I had decided to use instead Navy 
and built seaplanes and noncommercial equipment throughout. 

It may be well to restate the peepee of the Fairfax Nault lar 
flight, as they were ——_ in the New York Times of August 2 P21 
two months before Stefansson sent. in his: scratch expedition to seize 
Wrangel Isiand as an air base for Great Britain and three months 
before Amundsen gave out a word about a polar flight. Under the 
heading “ ee of expedition ’’ the announcement read : 

“By the first polar air expedition we hope to accomplish these 
results: To pees demonstrate the practicality of the air route to 
and across the North Pole; to observe and photogra the North Pole 
and trans-Arctic regions; to study Arctic Ocean and air currents: to 
make observations of magnetic variation, inclination, and dip between 
the magnetic pole and the geographical pole; te observe north lar 
vortical [note vortical, not vertical] air movements; to obtain =. of 
aurora borealis and northerly extension, of zodiacal light; to obtain 
spectrum records by a new and simple means of circumpolar stars from 
fall north; to determine the seasonal height of the congelation sphere 
Gees freezing height) of the atmosphere from west to east across the 

retic ; to open a route for later scientific expeditions; and, if possible, 
= arin, for the United States the credit of the first northeast passage 
y air. 


I challenge Amundsen or any other man to 
show a dated record of any sueh plan for polar fli 
as broad in scope of scientific purpose, or as operatively worked out, 
which antedates this publication of my Arctic flight plans in the New 
York Times on August 2, 1921. I also announced in the same article 
that we had arranged for a relief expedition, if we needed rescue, via 
the east coast. here are Amundsen’s relief plans? Is he relying, 
as other foreign. explorers in the region have, on the United States 
Coast Guard cutter Bear to help him out and bring him back to 
civilization in case his Norway-financed expedition to seize American 
territory comes to grief? 

The theatric announcement was made from Nome in Amundsen’g 
behalf. that it is “success or death.” Very dramatic, or very press- 
agenty, but not very edifying to the commander and crew of the Bear 
who may have to do the work of rescue. I arranged for a relief party 
by airplane with my original — and as a part of them, and even 
devised a pew type of portable, knockdown antenne for use on air- 
planes for long-distance radio communication, so our rescue party 
would have our last a to head for in the event of failure 
on our part. In all the flood of his press agent’s work, werk for 
which Hammer announced that he had n pe ye by the King of 
Norway, Amundsen has not made publie a single working plan that 
is not covered in my first announcement. I have kept my plans to 
myself since last October to avoid furnishing Amundsen further ideas 
for appropriation. The plain facts are that Amundsen has anpro- 
priated the entire American Fairfax Naulty polar flight plans outright, 
so far as he knew them, and substituted them for his original padines 
drift through the ice across the Arctic in the Maud, which he has 
often announced would take seven years. 

An idea is property. An idea is just as much property as a piece 
of real estate or persenalty, and it is so regarded in the high ethics 
of professional and scientifie circles. Often the only reward of the 
originator is to have the satisfaction of reducing his theory to accom- 
plished facet. It has been well said that the people who have no 
vision perish, and ideas have a spiritual and psychical value to the 
raee, an individual of whieh pean them, far beyond any material 
rewards that may flow from them. If imitators, unrebuked, may steal 
ideas and claim them as their own, original thought is: penalized and 
a pram is put om intellectual theft. Postponement of a plan is 
net abandenment of it. My original plan was for a flight im 1922. 
It, was, advaneed to September or October, 1921, because of unusually 
favorable weather conditions that came unexpectedly to pass. 

A long course of preparation .is: necessary toe execute a successful 
Arctic flight. This takes time and work and no right is canceled be- 
cause of postponement. Engiand did not try to rush in and beat the 


roduce in print or 
t as herein outlined 
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Navy N. C.’s trans-Atlantic flight. When Lieutenant Porte—the Eng- 
lishman—proposed a trans-Atlantic flight in the Curtiss plane America 
Americans did not rush in to beat him to it, and it was not until 
Porte definitely announced that he had abandoned his proposed flight 
that the United States Navy took up the question of a trans-Atlantic 
flight, and then it chose a different route from Porte’s. I had planned 
a trans-Atlantic flight, and the records of it are on file in Washington, 
via Newfoundland, Labrador, Greenland, Iceland, Faroe Islands, Shet- 
lands, and Scotland to London, choosing this route as aircraft of 
that time were not capable of a er trans-Atlantic flight, but gave 
it up in order not to come in conflict with Porte. 

Spain did not try to get ahead of Portugal in the recent flight from 
Europe to Brazil; France did not try to beat the Rosses in their 
England-Australia flight. The nonstop trans-Atlantic flight from New- 
foundland to Ireland, won by Alcock and Brown, was a challenge flight 
for a prize in money and open to all entrants. When Shackleton came 
to the United States in January, 1921, for the purpose of looking over 
the chances of a filght from the MacKenzie Detla across Beaufort Sea, 
and I saw him in New York and told him of my Arctic flight plans 
at a meeting with him at the Waldorf-Astoria in New York, he gave 
up his tentative jdea when he found it was anticipated, and that gal- 
lant explorer said he would “chuck the Arctic and go back to his 
own field, the Antarctic.” Shackleton even asked me if it would be 
“crossing my trail” if he used an airplane in the Antarctic. When 
G. S. Nares, in the Alert and Discovery, in 1875, pushed up the Ameri- 
can Passage opened by Kane and Hall, the Americans before him, he 
teok with him a bronze tablet, made in London before his departure, 
to place on Hall’s Arctic grave, on which was deeply en raved by 
Nares the tribute to Hall, “In whose footsteps we follow. It has 
been reserved for Amundsen to break the hi ethics of exploration 
for the sake of personal notoriety, self-exploitation, and material profit. 

Our plans are complete and we are ready to attempt a flight to the 
North Pole and if possible across the Arctic this summer or early 
autumn, and by another route, also recorded in full long before any 
previous announcement of it by others. We are now arranging to get 
the final backing from Americans who will put the all-American polar 
flight in the air. More is at stake in this polar flight than a contest 
between two men of different nationality, over priority rights. If 
Americans do not make this flight and are beaten to the goal by 
Europeans it will be a source of regret to the United States later when 
aviation comes into its own. 

Yours very truly, EpWIN FarrFax NAULTY. 


{From the New York Times, Friday, June 30, 1922.] 


CHARGES AMUNDSEN APPROPRIATED PLAN—E. F. Navutty Says Nor- 
WEGIAN GOT IDBA FoR POLAR FLIGHT FROM HIS OWN PREPARATIONS— 
PosTPONED HIs ATTEMPT—CITING IMPORTANCE OF NATIONALITY, 
NAULTY SAYS AMUNDSEN WILL CHART NORWEGIAN AIR ROUTE. 

(Special to the New York Times.) 

WASHINGTON, June 29.—The allegation that Capt. Roald Amundsen, 
the Norwegian polar explorer, has appropriated American plans for a 
flight across the North Pole from Point Barrow _to North Cape was 
made to-night in a prepared statement to the New York Times by 
Edwin Fairfax Naulty, of New York and Washington, a physicist, who 
has long been interested in polar exploration and aviation. 

It is Naulty’s contention that Amundsen has adopted the so-called 
Fairfax Naulty route and plans for a flight over the pole which were 
prepared by Naulty and his son, Leslie Fairfax Naulty, for use in con- 
nection with plans of their own for a trans-Arctic flight. These plans 
and the route were disclosed by Naulty in an exclusive interview he 
gave a Washington representative of the New York Times last year, 
er printed in a Washington dispatch to the Times on August 2, 
1921. 

Naulty and his son had intended to start on their expedition for a 
transpolar flight in the fall of 1921, but called it off in the face of 
reports indicating that they would have met with adverse polar weather 
conditions. Naulty said to-night that he and his son plan to make their 
own transpolar flight this fall, but that he has refrained from talking 
about it for publication because he did not care to disclose scientific 
details for use by others. 

“TI challenge Amundsen or any representative of Amundsen’s,” said 
Naulty to-night, ‘“‘ to produce one line of print prior to August 2, 1921, 
to show that Amundsen had worked out before the publication of our 
plans in the New York Times any operative plan for transpolar or 
trans-Arctic flight. Amundsen claims that he bought a Farman plane 
in 1914 and learned to fiy for the purpose of polar flight. Anyone 
who knows the limitations of a Farman bus of 1914 will smile at the 
thought of it making the 2,400 miles between Point Barrow and North 
Cape. In the Seattle Times of October, 1921, Amundsen said he learned 
to fiy in 1914; in the London Times of June 9, 1922, he says he has 
had no experience as an airman. 


SAYS EXPEDITION WAS BROKEN. 


“The real facts are that in 1921 Amundsen was in Seattle with a 
broken expedition in which the public, even of Norway, had no inter- 
est. He read accounts of the Fairfax Naulty polar fight as proposed 
for that year, and when it was announced that the flight was post- 
poned to 1922 he thought he would play the same game he did with 
Scott in the South Polar region. He is now at Nome, where he is in 
telegraphic communication, and he was challenged on the ethics of his 
course last year, so no advantage is being taken of him due to absence. 
iaeigentaliee Nome is a long way from the North Pole by ship or by 
plane. 

“If Amundsen thinks he is putting anything over on the American 
peopl: or the Department of State of the United States by his deliberate 
appropriation of the Fairfax Naulty route and plans for a flight across 
the North Pole from Point Barrow to North Cape via either Cape 
Columbia or Spitzbergen, he is doomed to the same disappointment that 
many Eureopeans have met in trying to ‘let the Unit States in’ for 
something. 

“Amundsen stole a march on Captain Scott, the Englishman, when 
he rushed into the South Pole along Shackleton’s old route on skis, 
merely to beat Scott to it, but his actions then and his record since are 
well known, and the Norwegian will learn in time, as others have 
learned, that America is not asleep. 

“When Amundsen sailed as a passenger on the steamer Victoria 
out of Seattle in June and his press agent gave out a story that he 
was on the Maud, he thought no one had fathomed his carefully laid 


plans. 
AN AIR ROUTE FOR NORWAY. 


“Amundsen’s sole motive in trying to make the transpolar flight is 
to establish a claim for Norway to an air route across the Arctic from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, Norway controls the northwest Atlantfe 
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coast from the Naze in the North Sea to the Tana Peninsula in Barents 
Sea. The League of Nations gave mandatory control of Spitzbergen 
to Norway. Norway claims territoria] rights in Axel Heiberg Land and 
Adulf Ringes Lard, which lie between Spitzbergen and Bering Sea. 

“Now, if Norway could take possession of the ‘ unknown land’ lying 
to the north of the Alaska north coast, she could contro] the air 
traffic of the future across the Arctic, since her airplanes could fly 
from North Cape to vem, from Spitzbergen to Axel Heiberg 
Land, from there to Adulf-Ringes Land, and from there to the south- 
westerly ‘end’ of the land which undoubtedly bounds Beaufort Sea on 
the north and lies between the Parry Islands and Bering Sea. 

“To-day announcement is made that Norway is to send Maj. Tryggve 
Gran on a flight expediting robably from Hammerfest, Norway, via 
Spitzbergen, to the North Pole and thence westerly, and that a race 
is on between Amundsen and Gran to make the North Pole and the 
trans-Arctic crossing by air. It may interest both Amundsen and 
Gran, who are in touch by radio with the world, that all the possible 
routes that either or both may fly are already charted in full detail 
and in the pearensa of a department in ashington. This same 
department also has a series of 25 carefully worked-out Arctic charts, 
prepared by my son and myself, which show all practical flight routes 
across the Arctic, with a mass of other data, the first ever prepared 
for any Government, so here again they are not ‘putting anything 
over’ on us, 

“Amundsen used Seattle as his base for repairs and operations. He 
is now using Nome as a ship base and intends to make his attempt to 
fly from Point Barrow, if his announcements can be relied on. All 
these points are American territory. I wonder ‘if Americans realize 
just what this means. Amundsen is not sone this for the United 
States ; he is doing it for Norway. Americans who have had experience 
with Europe can readily see what would happen to an American if he 
attempted to use Norway as a base of operations for exploration of the 
Tana Peninsula for the benefit of the United States, with a view of 
making it an air base in the north of Europe. 


ISSUB OF TERRITORIAL RIGHTS, 


“T have referred to a Norwegian air route across the Arctic and 
have allowed Norway claim to Axel Heiberg Land and Adulf Ringes 
Land. But neither Canada nor Great Britain will be so generous. 
Great Britain realizes the value of the Arctic air route just as well 
as Norway. Though little attention was paid to it before, much 
attention has been centered on the Arctic air route since August 2, 
1921. Canada claims her northern territory extends from a line 
oan Peary Land from Grant Land to the North Pole and thence 
down the one hundred and forty-first meridian to the boundary between 
Alaska and Yukon Territory. Canada has ee asserted this 
claim in a chart issued in 1904. Within this northernly angle is 
inclosed the entire magnetic a from Grant Land to Banks 
Land and including Adulf Ringes nd, Axel Heiberg Land, and the 
land north of Prince Patrick Land and west of Ringes Land reported 
by Stefanssen. 

“Canada claims territorial rights to all the region within this angle 
extending to the North Pole and covering unknown as well as known 
lands. ot considering claims of the United States to part of this 
region by right of discovery and occupation, claims that have never 
been definitely abandoned or canceled, there still remains the claim to 
the North Pole region for the United States established by Peary in 
1909. If Canada’s claims to this entire angle be admitted tenable 
and with the exception of Grant Land and Grinnel Land, there can be 
no contest over Canada’s rights, it would follow that the United 
States has undoubted territoria! rights to the polar region north of 
Alaska and west of the one hundred and forty-first meridian extending 
to the boundary line between Alaska and Siberia. 5 

“The Alaskan-Siberian boundary runs along the one hundred and 
sixty-ninth meridian at Bering Strait by definite agreement between 
Russia and the United States, and were there no other factors to be 
considered, adopting the Canadian claims as fact, the northerly 
boundaries of the United States would run from Demarkation Point 
due north to the North Pole, along the one hundred and forty-first 
meridian, thence south along the one hundred and sixty-ninth meridian 
to Bering Strait. This would include as American territory the prob- 
able ‘Unknown Land’ north of Alaska, which Amundsen said early 
oP geet he would claim for and name after the King of Norway. 

“ But United States rights to Arctic territory do not end with the 
one hundred and sixty-ninth meridian. West of it lies Wrangel Island 
and the De Long Islands, composed of Jeannette, Henrietta, and Ben- 
nett Islands. Wrangel Island is cut by the one hundred and eightieth 
meridian and lies due north of North Cape, Siberia. It was not dis- 
covered by the Russian after whom it is named, but was first seen by 
Captain Kellett, of the British Navy, from Herald Island in 1849, and 
reported bythim on his return to England in 1853. Kellett did not take 
= of Wrangel Island and made no claim to it, although he did 
and on Herald Island, named after his ship, H. B. M. Herald. In 1867, 
an open-water season in the Arctic, Captain Long, of the American bark 
Nile, whaling in those waters, coasted along the entire south shore of 
Wrangel Island, landed a boat’s crew, took possession of it for the 
United States in 1867. It was captee Long who gave the island the 
name of Wrangel Island. In 1881 Lieut. W. E. Reynolds, now com- 
mandant of the Coast Guard, then a junior officer on the United States 
revenue cutter Corwin, under Captain Hooper, landed at the head of 
a boat’s crew, planted the American flag, and officially took possession 
of Wrangel Island for the United States. His act has never been dis- 
avowed by the United States and remains effective to-day. 


STEFANSSON AND WRANGEL ISLAND. 


“The recent exploit of Stefansson in taking possession of Wrangel 

Island for Great Britain through a party of: three Americans, headed 
by a young Canadian, who were sent in on the steamer Silrer Wave 
from Nome in September, 1921, has as little effect on the rights of the 
United States as did Stefansson’s previous landing on Wrangel Island 
from the wrecked Karluk in 1914. 
‘ “West of Wrangel Island, along the seventy-fourth parallel and be- 
tween the one hundred and fiftieth and one hundred and sixtieth merid- 
ian east, lies the Delong Island, discovered by the Jeannette party in 
1881. There is no doubt whatever about these islands being American 
territory, as they were first discovered by the Delong ee and have 
never been visited since. Wrangel Island and the Delong Islands 
would carry the American boundary from the one hundred and sixty- 
ninth meridian west across the one hundred and eightieth meridian and 
to the one hundred and fiftieth meridian east, giving a total sweep of 
69° across the western Arctic and running to the North Pole. If rights 
of the United States be maintained and sustained, and the rights of 
Canada be maintained and sustained, it is difficult to see how Amund- 
sen can claim any land or any rights for the King of Norway or the 
Norwegian Government in that region. 
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flight from Point Barrow to North ee across aes Nort = 
made in 24 hours, and the dietance ia Jess than 2,400 miles. Phe t 4. 
session of air bases.in the Arctic Set becomes of paramount. importance 
to. the nation: whese territory adjoins. the Aretic; that. is,. the United 
States, Great Britain ugh Canada, Denmark thr 
Jand, Norway through her own territory, oe ae 
way has a League of Nations mandate, and Russia. 

“Withont false adn ty I claim. for myself ma my son, Leslie Fairfax 
plan doe the credit. of being the first to work. out a definite, ative 
a ‘or A genoa flights and to. make a. special study of Aretic condi- 

th relation to flight.” 


on 


To ATTEMPT FricHT Across Norrm Peores—Hpwin PF. Navury AN 
NOUNCES PLANS For A 6,000Mtexr Tair Over “ Tor” Or THs EaRTH— 
ONB PLANE AND FOUR MEN—-ST4RTING IN SEPTEMBER. FROM ALASKA, 
PaRTyY WILL TRY To LAND at POLE, THEN GO To LONDON, 


[Special to The New York Times.] 


WASHINGTON, Sngmtt 1, -—Esane. for an airplane flight over the North 
Pole from. Alaska by Edwin 1 be_ attempted in September, were 
announced..to- tb in Faint Naulty of New York, a piiysicist 
whe has. long A atoceniad in polar exploration and aviatio 

Mr. Naulty stated that the lane’ call for the use of only cae. “air- 
plane and an expeditionary party. of four, which would include himself 
and three expe ed. pilots, all ex-service filers. They expect to 
cross the Arctic zone in 24 hours’ actual flying time, 

His. son, Lesile Fairfax. Naulty, who will be associated with him in 
the enterprise, is going to Europe to take care of plans for continua- 
tion of the flight from North Cape, via the Scandinavian capitals, to 


ndon. 

The start of. the important part of the flight from a scientific stand- 
point -see trans-Polar and trans-Atlantic flight—is te be made from 
oint perrowe 2 Alaska, Mr. ulty announced, and the route to the 
pele will be, far as flight. conditions permit,.aleng the Meridian 
of 165 west to to the North Pole. The distamce from Point Barrow to 
the is 1,200. nautical miles, and it is the plam that the first step 

shall be made halfway between these two points, 

SECOND STOP AT THD POLm 


The second s is planned to be made at the North Pole, or as near 
S that point as there is a_landing, for full observations, to determine 

sition, Fen, after overhaul and restowage, the route rill run, to 

itz mn, where the third landing is planned to be made west of 
Andree Point, from which the ill-fated Andree some years ago started 
on his projected balloon ore to the North pole 

From Spitzbergen. the. f jected la for a flight across 
Spitzbergen with a possible lan ag at Bear Island it Conditions war- 
rant, and thence to North Cape, Norway 

Me. Naulty said that ormly one plane Y waane be used for the flight. 
At first it was bis plan to head a squadron ef three ships, but diffieul- 
ties of carrying on if one or more of the planes came to ef and 
eonsequent necess of carrying crews and adding their weight to the 
earried weight of the crew, stores; gas, and oil ef the surviving: plane 
determined the decision to make it a one-plame ight. 

The complete route of the polar flight will be, according to Me. 
Naulty’s announcement; from Seattle to os Alaska; Ketchikan 
te Anchorage ; Anchorage to Nome; Nome to Point Barrow, and thence 
across: the: 
flights via 


polar te North pe, Norway; and) thence by taxi 

polar reaious A Stockholm to London. The a flight 
e 

point over the pole to Spitzbergen, a distance o 


BrOpee, explained, would start from Point Barrow. 
from 
ataesl wales will rded as the transpolar flight. The trip 
from Point Barrow to Porth Cape, a distanee of 2,400 nautical miles, 
will be regarded as the trans-Arctic flight. 


TOTAL FIIGHT, 6,000 MILES. 


As. the distance from Ketchikan, Alaska, to Point Barrow is about 
2,000 nautical, miles, and from North Cape to Lendon gantem. seapaxtensteky 
setae miles— at least 100 miles spent in sperma see ying around 

the High provided the plans the total distanee vanttena by 
me, ht from openinas te Lenden. would be: 00e ss 
aulty: said he had been, convinced by years “ study of data of 
oan ice, And wind currents that mand ae. the form of an 
Grriulegiogs. sents isolated mountain peaks or 0 of * * tailing-out ” 
hills, in oo lying between 120 week roe 3 east and 75 north 
and t ng. for the projected pales are prac- 
fieable. | been his. p to undertake. the flight next spring, he 
ee but it has, been meved up. to iate September on account of 
negonts indicating ing unusually favorable Arctie cenditions. this year. 
Naulty cone ineeeeet im polar exploration 
for 20 years +e. poo as results with aenies on, Bartlett, mon. 
and other polar surface explorers, In aviation his a work in 
connection with aviation sae a in investigation of kinetics and 
staties, of the here, Most of his, aviation work has been based 
on studies of air conditions, floatability, and motion. 
DETAILS OF FLIGHT PLANS, 


Mr. Naulty made this statement in grnomeeg Xi his Bh i med to-night: 
“Land is indicated by: the course of the Nort 
rent from the whaling grounds above Beaufort on until 
Grant Land and flows south through Robeson and Kennedy "koma 
into Kane Basin. This current is te from the Bering current, 
Beaufort » through the magnetic archi- 
to On the Asian side there ae two ocean cur- 
rents. One, the tidal coastal c flows ‘west’ starting 
North Cape, Norway, thenee across the mouth of = White Sea, spate 
of Nova Zembla, north in the Kara Sea, across Cape Chelypskin and 
e Sea, thence west along the a eae 
Strait. The other—and this is a very important indication of lan 
in the un evelops north of the (Seventieth parallel, runs 
north of sland, across the Arctic ‘shallows’ te De Lon 
Islands, and continues in a sweep ‘east’ across: the deeps recorde: 
by the sounding of the Fram until north of Franz Joseph Land it 
swings over toward the Greenland east coast and becomes the Green- 
land current flowing south and Greenland. 
ailan eertain circu: 
current and 
North. Pele might be co 
the eee ee esto and coursi: 
but dividing into two: streams as 


around the entire “arctic 
flows east and 


south on the American ai its. set \ wale established he sharp 
ores — of Ag Si. it is. more kdl that the 
oe polar current and Wrangel and De Leng current 


pad in the region lying ath the seventh parallel and 


AIR CURBSNTS OF MORE INTEREST. 


“Consideration of the action of the Arctic Basin currents first gave 
me the view that this land exists, [ definitely recorded it in an 
Arctic Basin chart.in 191T and went on record then, but it is the 
course of the air currents that will be of more interest to us in the 
proposed trans-Arctic-North Pole flight. 

“All the indications are that at an “alitinde of from 6,000 to 8,000 
feet we shall find a s ‘easting’ air eurrent—that is, a definite 
current blowing more or less stea i from west to east below the 
North Pole at certain seasons and swinging north and south with the 
movement of the sun, like the lower latitude trade winds. Starting 
from Point Datog this wind will be in our favor, as we shall have 
it on gt tail in the flight across, If it is not found om the American 
side of the North Pole, it is pretty sure to be blowing on the Asian 
side, I expect to meet this as a beam wind at about 70° north, and 
by its Grecvion there can determine whether we shalt fly to the pole 
bearing in toward the one hundred and twentieth and ninetieth west 
meridians, or swing over toward the same meridians east—that is, to- 
ware ont ioe pi flight ee dil possibl d. 

“We plan to make our pioneer as § y e an 
strange as it may seem, to do if in fate Se tember, T There are good 
reasons for the choice of this time rather than earlier. Our plan of 
the flight contemplates an air crew of four, with ground crews at 
Start and_finish. 

“Our flight speed is. estimated at 100 a& an hour, and to - 
if wind favors will be added the L Seek f the following air curr 
I spoke of. The first ju will be from Point Barrow to the ice or 
ian north of. the seven bh parallel. We expect to find it at that 

int, but if not, and all goes well, we 2 fly north until we do. 

t the first landing we shall restow and adjust for the hop to the 
North Pole. The distance from Point Barrow to the North Pole 
across the Arctic is 1,150 nautical miles up the one hundred and 
sixtieth west meridian. [ff we find land, it will halve this jump. If 
we do not, we shall be able to make the North Pole, or the region 
close to it, in a nonstop flight, 


PLANS FOR POLAR OBSERVATION, 

“Uniess there is the fabled opem sea surrounding the immediate 
region of the North Pole, we shali land as close as ——— by observa- 
tion and then take enough observations to dete: ne the exact polar 

nt. A complete set of observations—negative solar, as the sun wiil 

below the horizon; positive, stellar, and lunar—will determine 

sition, and then we shall check up by a quartering flight around a 

oo rort eine h a — t to enable to do this, and then the flight 

“ Portye2 ours en us a nt 
south wit begin. We expect to use stellar oes for course. 
We will have the ady over the surface e on land or sea 
in ‘that we can fly above the clouds and get ac sky for 
our position—-that is, unless the clouds are of unexpected and 
probable thickness. Fog of course, ie: our great enemy, but at the 
time of year we hope to he there = is. net I 

“From land leave at the po o land -* Spitzbergen is a 
jump of 600 miles. Allowing ae delaying we ought te make 
this in 10 hours, but we hope te do it in 6. When we aigbe, a 

te 


bergen, if we do, we shall have om leted the Nerth Pole hg 
way, probably Mpine ot Bear T talands making two hops of the jump of 
itz 


ig caused Oy 
North Pol 


make the trans-Arctiec fight we countinue en to North 
600 miles from 8 eS to North Cape. 


“ Land conditions at, the actual North Cape may force us to make 

a. land rest near by, possibly at Hammerfest or east of the Cape. 
Prom dort Cape we expect to fly south across Finland to the head of 

the Gulf of Bothnia, just north of which we shall cross the Arctic 

Circle and complete the trans-Arctic flight, Deo volente., 

“The flight route continues along the Guif of Bothnia to the Baltic 
and Stockholm. From we plan to fly to Christiania, from 
Christiania to Copenhagen, od Co openagen to Paris, and from — 
to. London, where th the gxpedition will end. Adventure is not Se quay 

tive. 1 
PURPOSES. OF BXPEDITION, 


In fact, the less adventure we have the better 

“By the first polar air expedition we hope to aceomplish these re- 
sults: To vely demonstrate the practicability of the air route to 
and across the Nerth Pole; to ebserve and ogra: : ae North 
Pole and trans-Arctie ; to study \Arctic Ocean ir currents ; 
to make observations magnetic variation, ioslination, “ane dip be- 
tween the magnetic pole the geographical pole; to ‘observe north 
poral yertical air movements; to obtain data of aurora borealis and 
northerly extension of zodical’ light; to obtain spectrum records, by a 
new and simple os of circumpolar stars from full n = ‘to. de- 
termine the seasonal. height of the co ngebation. sphere of atmos- 
phere from west to east across the Arctic; te open a route fer later 
scientific e a and, if possible, to gain for the United States 
the credit of the first northeast passage by air. 

“If we fail to get through because of the limitations of our fuel 
pply, we have ae a eeliet expedition via the east coast. We 
oh have the best of wireless equipment, and we hope to be in con- 

stant touch with civilization relay all the time wie are north. We 
shall be able to ‘listen in,’ an = hope to be able to constantly make 
the northerly stations with oe ratus, and hope to announce the 
location of the Nerth Pole from the itself. Beginning 
at Neme there is a e —— statiens different governments 
all along the Arctic Basin, so. that some one will pick up our m 3 
and then relay them south. It is possible, owing to expected su r 
night sending, that we ean extend the nermal of our wireless. 
Puel is our We must take it. with us, as there are 
no A, Das stations between Point Barrow and Spitabergea. We shall 
inn hours’ supply. If we can make 100 miles an hour 
hiaht, _ rs in 24 hours’ transverse flight from Point 
Barrow te Nerth € bave a margin of safety in fuel supply for 
intratrip flight at t first landing and at the pole. If we do not 
make it, a relief will. start from the York, fly to the mouth of the 
St. Lawremce, thence to. the tena of thence te Disko Island, 
Greenland; thence to. Etab, W: oe Land; Cape Washington, or 
Cape Columbia, and thence north to our relief. 
TO PHOTOGRAPH THE gp Bass LAND. 


“But we are noe > ef relief so as we are of 


Sts SS Gigi ht oa n Geattie to Peint 
wilt t test the 


ties ef the plane. If it is 


ting 
row 
what 





we have reason to expect, the plane will be well tuned up and the 
motors will have ‘found themselyes’ by that time. Further but not 
prolonged tests will be made at Point Barrow. We shall have ample 
gas there by our plan, and we shall not need to save until the final start. 

“Even if we oly make Spitzbergen, we shall have come through 
and, Deo volente, will have settled the question of land to the ‘ west’ 
of the pole. Our instrumental observations will be continuous during 
flight and stops and, though the time seems short, we shall get enough 
to warrant consideration and at least to blaze the way. Photographs 
with telephoto lenses will enable us to get an initial record of distant 
objects, and we shall see the country flown over far beyond the 
capacity of land or sea observation. We shall rely on still photographs 
rather than on motion pictures, as weight is an mapper toe factor in 
this flight, and impedimenta will be reduced to the least possible 
amount to allow for strength of structure of ship and fuel and oil 
supply. Later on, if we get through, there will be plenty of time for 
confirmation observations and flights. 

“Tf the first flight is successful, it will be followed by others. The 
most important of these is to the location of the magnetic pole on 
Boothia Felix Peninsula to determine magnetic polar verticity. Amund- 
sen years ago made a series of magnetic observations, but his train 
of compasses were not coordinated and the results obtained were not 
what he expected. The magnetic pole flight will be followed by an 
attempt to explore by air the Asian Arctic coast and littoral. 

’. “The presence of oil, coal, copper, and other minerals and other 
surface indications seem to show that in prehistoric ages the present 
Arctic was equatorial or subtropical in temperature and condition; 
that in a way it bore the same relation _to that st time as the 
Mediterranean does to historical times. Every nation on earth has 
the legend of the ‘men from the north’ as the founders of their 
civilizations. It is possible—mind, I say possible—that there may be 
the remains of such prehistoric civilizations buried under the ice, and 
perhaps occasionally exposed now, through melting (as mammoth 
remains have been found long preserved ancient ice and finally 
brought to view). If an ancient civilization existed along the shores 
of the present Arctic, it is probable that large communities arose at 
tactical points, as in historic and modern times. 

“On the Asian coast of the Arctic Telaun Ba 
Rivers Kolima, Indigika, and Yana, and particularly the delta of the 
Lena, surprisingly like the Nile Delta, Katangha Bay, Cape Chelyu- 
skin, Yenisei River, Breknovski Islands, at its mouth, Yenisei Gulf, 
Gulf of Ob, Kara Bay and Strait, Pechora Bay, Islands, and Pechora 
River, if free of ice, would present ideal conditions for settlement. 
Similarly, the archipelago lying between Greenland, Hudson Bay, and 
Beaufort Sea, on the North American side of the Arctic, would offer 
many sites for cities comparable to the ancient cities of the Mediter- 
ranean. 

*‘ For the exploration of these places the air offers a | that is far 


the estuaries of the 


better than land or sea surface work. With fuel and o ases first 
relayed in, a few years’ work would accomplish more than generations 
of ———s and sailings have done. Aircraft have their limitations as 
well as surface craft or methods, but the limitations are not as severe. 
An ice pack impassible to a ship or that would take weary days for 
an explorer to mush across may be flown over in an hour. Altitude 
enables you at once to distinguish between ice, open water, and land, 
and gives tepeyraphtess results incomparable. 

* Cold? © more than we meet in summer flights to high altitudes. 
A recent flight for altitude over Paris reached a temperature of 60° 
below zero while on the street level in Paris the thermometer stood 
over 90 above. At 12000 feet above Washington the aoe? regis- 
tered below freezing while the street heat stood at 90°, and the fiyer 
passed from one extreme to the other in half an hour.” 


{From the Washington Post, Tuesday, August 2, 1921.] 


Futent Over NortH PoLe TO MAP CURRENTS OF AIR—AVIATOR NAULTY 
OUTLINES PLANS FOR TRIP FROM ALASKA TO SPITZBERGEN_ AND 
Porxy tN Norway Next MonrH—Taking ADVANTAGE OF WARM 
WEATHER—OTHERS TO BE MADE. 


{By the Associated Press.] 


Plans for a transpolar flight in September from Point Barrow, 
Alaska, to Spitzbergen and the North Cape, Norway, were announced 
here yesterday by Edwin Fairfax Naulty, of New York. Scientific 
observation of ocean, air, and ice currents will be the chief purpose of 
the trip, he said, with the hope of establishing the feasibility of the 
new route for commerce as a secondary consideration. 

As announced, the start will be made from Seattle with a convoy of 
several planes, which will proceed by easy stages up the Alaskan coast 
to Point Barrow, stopping at Ketchikan, Anchorage, and Nome. 


ADVANCED BY WARM WEATHER. 


The Arctic flight will be made by one plane, which has already been 
constructed, carrying four men, including r. Naulty. The other 
three are former service men, and it was said their names would be 
announced soon. 

oe it was explained, it was the intention to make the flight 
next year, but reports of warm weather near the Arctic Circle had led 
to the advancing of the date. 

“We plan to make the flight as early as 
“and, strange as it may seem, to do it in late September. There are 
good reasons for the choice of this time. Our flight speed will be 
about 100 miles an hour, to which might be added the speed of a 
following air current.” 

FUEL IS CHIEF PROBLEM. 

Fuel was conceded to be the chief problem of the proposed expedi- 
tion. A supply ample for 50 hours of continuous flight will be car- 
ried, it was said, and those planning the attempt expressed the belief 
that this would furnish an excess which would permit short by-flights 
at the first landing place on the polar ice and at the pole itself. If 
no landing places are found, it is the intention to make the 1,150-mile 
“ without a stop. 

f the first flight is successful, others will be undertaken at once, 
it was said, with a view to settling definitely the location of the mag- 
netic pole and the determination of “ magnetic polar verticity.” 


[From the Washington Herald, Tuesday, August 2.] 


AIRMEN PLANNING FLIGHT Over PoLz Next SepreMBeR—NAULTY Ex- 
PECTS TO START FROM POINT Barkow, ALASKA. 


Flight over the North Pole by airplane is planned by Edwin Fairfax 
Naulty and his son, Leslie Fairfax Naulty, of New York. 

The elder Naulty, who in 1916 completed the first all-metal airplane, 
is now in Washington completing plans for the proposed flight, which 


ossible,”’ Mr. Naulty said, 


*e intends to start from Point Barrow, Alaska, in September. 4 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SENATE. 









The prime objects of the flight will be to demonstrate the practicality 
of the northwest by air to and across the North Pole; to photo- 
graph the North Pole region, with the various phases of its animal life, 
and to obtain various other scientific data that could become available 


in no other way. 
FIRST JUMP, 600 MILES. 


“We expect to make 600 miles on the first hop and land at the 
eighteenth parallel,” said Naulty last night. “If a landing is imprac- 
ticable, we will continue north until it is. From the first stop the flight 
will be direct to the pole. , 

“Time enough for full observations will be spent at the pole, and 
then the flight will continue on to Spitzbergen, a landing being planned 
to the west of Andree Point, up on Northeast Island. ‘om there the 
flight will on to North ape. Norway.” 

he flight over the Arctic Circle is Dut a small part of the long jour- 
ney planned. In succession it is planned to touch at Stockholm, ris- 
tiania, Copenhagen, Paris, and London, 


FOUR MEN IN PARTY. 


Only one machine will be used and the expedition will consist of four 
men. Names of the others will be announced later, Naulty said. 

“Fuel is our great problem,” continued Naulty. ‘‘ We must take it 
with us, and there are no gas tanks between Point Barrow and Spitz- 
bergen. We shall have the best of wireless equipment and hope to be 
in constant touch with civilization by relay through high north stations 
all the time we are north. We hope to arrive at the North Pole by the 
most modern of means—the aircraft—and tell it by the most modern 
ot Si ae tail te net tice & teles pedition wil 

. we fail to rough, a relief ex on will come after us 
the east coast, startin from New York, via Labrador, Disco Talant 
Cape Sabine, Cape Washington, and thence to the North Pole. 
are not thinki 


B . 
ng so much of relief as we are of ‘ getting trou an 


THROUGH A CLOSING DOOR, 


““We will be slipping through a closing door, but I think we can 
make it. We'll — gasoline supply for flying hours. At 100 miles 
an hour, we can make it in actual flying time of 24 hours from Alaska 
to Norway. At 50 miles an hour, we'll just - through. 

“If the first polar flight is successful, it will be followed by others. 
The most important of those we have planned is the location of the 
— — and the full determination of the point of north magnetic 
polar verticity.” 

It is also hoped by subsequent flights, Naulty added, to solve the ques- 
tion whether the Arctic is the seat of a prehistoric civilization. 

“If we should find evidences of ancient cities,” he continued, “it 
would result in a later flight along the Asian coast. 

“We do not know that we shall succeed—no man can know that—but 
we shall do our best to get through.” 


(Editorial from the Pittsburgh Post, August 4, 1921.) 
TO THE NORTH POLE BY AIRPLANE. 


As a sporting venture none of the various teats of aviation proposed 
from time to time surpasses in interest that which Edwin Fairfax 
Naulty, New York scientist, announces he will attempt next month. 
With three companions, all former.y military aviators, i ae try 
to reach the North Pole by airplane. He pians to fly from Seattle to 
Ketchikan, Alaska; from Ketchikan to Anchorage, Anchorage to Nome, 
Nome to Point Barrow, and thence across the Pole to North Ca Nor- 
way; North Cape to Christiania, Christiania to Stockholm, and | Stock- 
holm to London—-a total distance of more than 6,000 miles. It is an 
ambitious undertaking in all of its features, but that part of the jour- 
ney which lies in the polar regions transcends all the rest, of course, 
in importance. 

The venture involves great risk, but offers good chance of success 
There is a question if landing places will be found in the land of 
eternal ice. It is 1,200 miles from Point Barrow to the pole, and 600 
miles from the pole to Spitzbergen. Three stops are planned on that 
1,800-mile leg of the journey. If it is impossible to find suitable places 
for descending, can the airplane cover the whole 1,800 miles without a 
stop? Capt. John Alcock and Lieut. Arthur W. Brown flew from St. 
Johns, Newfoundland, to Clifden, Ireland, a distance of 1.960 miles, 
without a stop in 16 hours and 13 minutes on June 14-15, 1919. Lieu- 
tenants Bossoutrol and Bernard remained in the air in an airplane con- 
auously for 24 hours and 19 minutes at Etampes, France. on June 4, 
1920. These records will give an idea of what a machine carrying two 

rsons is capable of doing. Naulty’s plane will carry four. It will 

ave a speed of 100 miles an hour, but there is a question as to whether 
it will be able to carry all the gasoline that will needed. 

Notwithstanding the fuel difficulty, the expedition seems to give 
greater promise of success than the lan of other explorers to make a 
auick dash across the ice with sleds drawn by dogs. 

The enterprise brings to mind the ill-fated expedition of Salomon 
August Andree, the Swedish explorer, who perished in an »ttempt to 
reach the pole from Spitzbergen in a balloon in July, 1897. aulty 
will have a great advantage over Andree in that he not only will be 
able to steer his craft accurately but will be able, through wireless, to 
ae = ae with the world and guide rescue parties if he should re- 
quire aid. 

The expedition, if successful, should add considerable to our knowl- 
edge of the polar regions, since it will be possible to make observations, 
photographs, and maps from an airplane that will be superior in value 
to those made on the ground. 


Winps May Deiay PoLaAR AREA FLIGHT—WEATHER CONDITIONS LEAD 
FatrFax NAULTY TO CHANGE PROBABLE DaTE TO OCTOBER—RBEPORTS 
OUTLOOK BriGHT—EXPLORER CONFIDENT HE CAN REACH THE POLE IN 
Ont FLIGHT FROM POINT BARROW. 


[Special to the New York Times.] 


WASHINGTON, September 11,—Fairfax Naulty, who recently announced 
his intention to make an airplane flight to the North Pole and across 
the polar area to Norway, declared to-night that the sudden change in 
continental weather, extending from Trinidad to northern Canada and 
from the California coast east to the Mississippi, has not changed his 
plans for the North Pole trans-Arctic flight this autumn further than 
to advance the last probable day for the hop off from Point Barrow, 
Alaska, from the end of ones to the end of October. 

“In Pittsburgh last Friday,” said Mr. Naulty to-night on his return 
to Washington from that city, where he had been perfecting plans for 
the expedition, “I got, through Delegate Dan SUTHERLAND, of Alaska, 
a relayed radio from the captain the U. 8. revenue cutter Bear 
giving the ‘weather conditions east of Point Barrow in the Arctic Ocean 
and Beaufort Sea. The Bear has just made Nome from a cruise 











1922. 


as Demarcation Point, at the edge of Beaufort Sea, the farthest 
oo and east that even that ae vessel ever made, and this report 
shows that all the heavy ice in the Arctic is offshore, that there is 
not much of it, that the weather has been unusually warm, nae, best 
of all, that there was neither rain nor fog in August in the Arctic 


n, 
ett the expected condition of weather comes in October, we shall be 
able to make the flight from Point Barrow across the North Pole to 
North Cape, Norway, and have ample time for observations to insure 
that we have reached the pole in a week from the time we take the 
e flight. 
am, Tien been conducting experiments with catalytic radio transmission 
in Pittsburgh, and feel that we can now be sure of a sending yang 
of 2,700 mites by radio under fair conditions. We have cut our weight 
of the set so it weighs less than a member of the crew. With a dual 
set we shall be in hourly radio communication with the world. If 
we get into trouble, relief can and will be dispatched at once, and the 
rescue party will know just where we are, as we shall give our position 
every hour. We can easily reach Nome radio station, and may even 
be able to make the high power at Annapolis in night sending. 

“at the North Pole we shall radio our observations and ask for 
any corrections from the Naval Observatory or Harvard University, and 
if we are in error that error can be corrected while we are at the pole. 
Our method will relieve our reports of any doubt as to accuracy. 

“If all goes well we hope to start the polar flight from Washington, 
using a land chassis as far as Seattle. here we shall change the un- 
derbody to the special underbody I have devised for the Arctic, by means 
of which we can make a landing on ice or water. From. Seattle we 
shall fly up the Alaskan sgast to Anchorage, and from there cut across 

Point Barrow. 

to Pe Re cow the actual polar flight will start. We shall fly due 
north, and if we can make the North Pole in a single flight we will 
do so. From the pole we will fly to Spitzbergen, from there to North 
Cape and on to the head of the Gulf of Bothnia, where we again cross 
the Arctic Circle, which we cut just north of Nome. We shall fly 
down the Bothnian Gulf to the Baltic and to Stockholm, thence to 
Christiania, Copenhagen, Amsterdam, Brussels, Paris, and London. We 
expect to reach London on November 15. 

“North to Point Barrow and south from North Cape we shall not 
have much difficulty about fuel. We shall carry 50 flight-hours fuel for 
the polar flight, and expect to go through on it. The rest of the way, 
on the proposed return flight to New York, via Scotland, Faroe Islands, 
Iceland, Greenland, Labrador, and Canada, even at Iceland and Cape 
Farewell, it will be easy to ship in a supply ahead of time. 


[From the Washington Herald, October 13, 1921.) 


Aviator SAYS AMUNDSEN Store His IpgaA—CLaims He 
aes ORIGINATED PLAN OF FLIGHT TO NORTH POLE. 

* he report from Seattle, issued October 12, 1921, credited to 
H,. He Hanae representative of Roald Amundsen, that ‘Amundsen bas 
changed his plans and intends to attempt a flight by airplane to the 
North Pole is true, it seems to be_a very unsportsmanlike thing to do 


in view of the announcement that I have organized and am preparing a | replying to assertions made in telegrams sent him b 


} sen and Hakon Hammer, which the 


trans-Polar flight,” lairfax Naulty, commander of the first Arctic air 
expedition. declared last night. 
VIOLATION OF ETHICS. 


“ample publicity has been given to my plans and the fact that our 
party uf A a is es attempt the polar flight this autumn. Under such 


circumstances an attempt to anticipate our carefully planned work | 


with a scratch fight hastily conceived is not in line with the very 
strict code of ethics that has hitherto governed all explorers, and par- 
ticularly all pioneer work in the air. 

“An idea is property just as definitely as a piece of real estate. It 
belongs by right to him who brought it into existence.” 


[From the Seattle Times, October 13, 1921.] 


“ WASHINGTON, D. C., October 12, 1921.—If the report from Seattle, 
printed to-day and credited to H. H. Hammer, business representative 
of Roald Amundsen, that Amundsen has changed his or al plans 
for an Arctic drift in the Maud and intends to attempt a flight to the 
North Pole in two airplanes is true and Amundsen and not Hammer 
is responsible for the entire change of the original plans of the Nor- 
wegian explorer, it seems to me a very unsportsmanlike thing for 
Amundsen to do in view of the fact that I have organized and am 
hard at work on a trans-Polar, trans-Arctic flight, said Fairfax Naulty, 
commander of the first Arctic air expedition here to-night. 

* Sufficient publicity has been given in advance to my plans and the 
fact that our party of four is to try for the North Pole from Point 
Barrow to North Cape, thence south to London and back, next year, 
to Washington via Scotland, Orkneys, Faroes, Iceland, Greenland, Lab- 
rador, and Canada to our starting place, the first air expedition start- 
ing this autumn from Washington and flying across the continent to 
Seattle and thence to Point Barrow, to make my plans well known to 
everybody. Under such circumstances an attempt to anticipate our 
carefully lanned work with a scratch flight, hastily conceived, is not 
in line With the very strict code of ethics that has hitherto rronens 
explorers and particularly applied to all pioneer work in the air. 

“An idea is property, just as definite roperty as a piece of real 
estate, a bank account, or an explorer’s ship. It oe by right of 
invention and original conception to him who brought it into being and 
hitherto it has been the rigid custom for all scientifie and technical 
men of standing to respect, with the most scrupulous care, the right of 
others in their various lines of Co ange endeavor. If science is to be 
brought to the level of competitive small trading and the tricks of 
copyists and imitators are to be introduced into a field that has been 
kept clear of such tactics professional courtesy has fallen into a low 
ethical state. ; 

“T can not helieve that Amundsen himself is responsible for the 
alleged announcement, and I look for a prompt disclaimer from him 
personally. The American public know, from published reports this 
summer, of our grraies that the Fairfax Naulty trans-Arctic, 
trans-Polar flight is an all-American expedition, and there has been no 
secrecy over my plans, which were published in full with the routes, 
objects, technique, and flight schedules al! set forth. As scientific, 
technical, and operative sections here in Washington know, I have 
given the most minute persona! attention to every feature of the flight 

m the preparation condensed charts to photographic, navigating, 
radio, and magnetic gear, even to the extent of devising a new port- 
able radio mast for airplanes to be used in wirelessing out our ob- 
servations at the North Pole. 
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“ There have been delays, but these have been due to my resolute de- 
cision to make and correct all mistakes in civilization and not in the 
wastes of the Arctic, where four men’s lives depénd on the thorough- 
ness of my pewmeretiess and their practicality. I have been in con- 
stant consultation with men here who know the Arctic to the limits of 
its explored surface, have had the best of advice and cooperation on 
every necessary gear of structure, enenn ties, and aviation, have had 
constant reports of temperature, wind force, rain, snow, and fog, 
ice and water conditions, air currents, magnetic and auroral state, and 
on every physical factor that could be checked up from past or cur- 
rent experience. 

“We hoped earlier in the year to nr the polar flight in late 
September but could not get away, and alone am to be charged 
with the responsibility of the postponement, or any other postpone- 
ments that may be required. I do not intend to expose the men who 
will risk their lives with me to any disaster through insufficient or 
hasty preparation or incomplete or insufficiently tested accessories. 
Although the prime object of the first transpolar flight is to make the 
northerly passage by air, across the North Pole from Alaska to Norway, 
and everything else will be subordinate to t object, still, if condi- 
tions permit, we expect to make and have the instruments to observe 
meteorological, peological, geodetical, magnetic, and astronomical phe- 
nomena, as well as to record permanently, by photography, the land, 
water, ice, and conditions of the region flown over. 

“Amundsen started on his surface exploration of the Arctic with the 
Maud two years ago but because he has been delayed in getting into 
the Arctic by unpreventable obstacles and accident to his surface ship 
as well as crew trouble is no reason that anyone else would thereby 
have a right to duplicate his expedition because of Amundsen’s delay in 
starting. Even.if I am compelled to stpone until next spring or 
summer, as Providence has waited 6, years for man to think of 
and plan to execute the polar flight, surely others may possess their 
souls in patience for six months or so. 

“‘T hope there will be no controversy over the polar flight. I seek none, 
but in justice to those who are interested in our success and to the men 
who are willing to risk their lives and all with me, and who have worked 
as hard as I and my son to make this American expedition a success, I 
must protest against an attempt from any quarter to anticipate our 
plans and to use the very confidence we have reposed in all by making 
our plans public to ‘ beat’ us to our objective. 

“Competition of such sort is not good sportsmanship; it is not good 
science, nor is it even decent, common courtesy. I am certain that 
Amundsen is misrepresented by his business manager, Hammer, and I 
sincerely hope he is. A prompt disclaimer from Amundsen will settle 
the whole matter. I do not claim a continuous monopoly on polar 
flight, but I do feel that I am entitled to be permitted to carry my plans 
to execution without the necessity of defending them by competitive 
haste to rush through what ought to receive the most careful workout. 
But if it does come to a question of speed in making the flight across the 
North Pole perhaps we shall show as much as another.” 


[Printed in Seattle Times, Sunday, October 23, 1921.] 
Fairfax Naulty, commander of the first trans-Arctic, transpolar flight, 
Roald Amund- 
eattle Times published on October 
18 but which were not received by Fairfax Naulty until October 20, 


| Said last night in Washington: 


“T have been too busy with work on my North Pole fiight equip- 
ment to give time to Amundsen, but in view of his attitude and that 
of his employee, Hammer, for whom. Amundsen assumes responsibility, 
and of the attitude of other foreign visitors and foreign critics of 
America and American ideas and plans, I can not let the matter go 
without calling the public’s attention to some facts of Arctic and 
Antarctic exploration. 

“ First, however, let us suppose that Fairfax Naulty had planned a 
drifting trip in a surface ship from Norway along the Asian coast to 
the westward and that he had got into trouble with his crew, smashed 
his ship, and limped into Hammerfest for help, which was given him, 
and then got his ship down to Trondhjem, Norway, for repairs, which 
were made for him. nding that the pone of Norway were courteous, 

ed over the proposed drift, 
out for a way to catch the public eye, Fairfax Naulty, 
learning that Amundsen had carefully planned an dir expedition for 
scientific and technical purposes from North Cape to Point Barrow, 
that he was then at Christiania, the capital of Norway, working hard 
to get away, decided that he would also make a flight across the North 
Pole, that he would import two American aviators to fly, and that he 
then instructed an employee, not overly familiar with either Norway 
or aviation, to announce his plans? What would the people of Norway 
think of the American gall of Fairfax Naulty in trying to slip in ahead 
of Amundsen? Especially if Fairfax Naulty, an alien, were using Nor- 
way as a base of operations. 

“Now let us suppose that a hired man of Fairfax Naulty’s crew 
sent a telegram to Amundsen ons him that a statement of Amund- 
sen’s ‘showed your lack of study of the situation, as my boss’s expe- 
dition and yours can not be compared, as his is for the purpose of 
scientific work while yours sagonente is an aeronautic experiment.’ 
What would Amundsen be justified in thinking? What would the Nor- 
wegian people think? ‘American brass, cheek, nerve. and impertinence.* 

“T have ae reversed our positions in -this supposition. 

“ Seriously, I am—and I think most other Americans are—getting a 
trifle weary of European patronizing. Amundsen claims his expedition 
is scientific, while mine is an experiment. I challenge Amundsen to 

roduce one solitary, previously unknown scientific or technical result 
toons any of his previous expeditions. 

“The Northwest Passage by Amundsen in the Gjoa in 1903-1906? 
Parry, an Englishman, made it to 125 west longitude in 1819-20. going 
west. McClure, a Scotchman, made it in 1851-1853, crossing Parry's 
westing at Banks Land, going east. The Magnetic Pole? James & 
Ross found it in 1831; Sir John Franklin died in sight of it in 1847. 

“An outlet from Baffin Bay to the Arctic? Elisha Kent Kane, an 
American, found it in 1853. and Charles Francis Hall, another Ameri- 
can, made it complete in 1870. The very names of the region, Lincoln 
Sea, Grant Land, Garfield Coast, United States Range reely Fiord, 
Washington Land, Cape Columbia, Cape Washington, Lincoln Sea, and 
McKinley Sea, all indicate who were the original discoverers of the 


and casting a 


ion. 
een drift across the Polar Basin? Nansen made it in the Fram from 
the delta of the Lena to Spitzbergen in 1893-1896, when he reached 


86° 14’ north of the ninety-fifth east meridian. In 1881 De Long, 
in the Jeannette, made a “Testing * on the Asian side of the basin 
to the one hundred and fifty-third east meridian, and after the 
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Jeannette sank the expedition made-the delta of the Lena. In the 
Swedish ship Vega Nordenskjold, in 1878-79, made the Northwest 
Passage from Tromso to Bering Strait along the coast of Europe and 
Asia, but even he had been anticipated in gh Leontief in 1770. 
Chelyaskin in 1741-42, Laptev in 1738-1741, by the other Rus- 
sian expeditions of Wrangell, Billing, Minin, and Lu from 1788 to 
2821. a = Spitzbergen is brought in, Henry Hudson sailed north 
of it in y 

“The Duke of the Abruzzi, Cagat, Zeigier-Baldwin, and Fiala also 
added to the world’s actual knowledge ef the arctie, and there have 
been scores of other minor explorers in the region. Amundsen, in the 
Gjoa, wintered in 1905-6 on Beaufort Sea while making his ‘ North- 
west Passage,’ but that region had been mapped in 1 by J. H 
Turner, of the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey, so Amundsen 
was not in new territery, and Beechy, Franklin, Deaze and Simpson, 
Pullen, Hooper, Moore, McClure, McGuire, Collinson, Ray, Howard, 
Stoney, Stockton, Peters, Schrader, and General Funston had all been 
in the region during the years from 1826 to 1894. 

“Tf Amundsen says soundings made in Beaufort Sea by him have 
novel value, I say that whaling captains have frequented the Beaufort 
since 1854: that they know the coast thoroughly from Barrow to Bath- 
urst, and have all of them made a higher northing than he did, and 
that they know the 7-fathom line better than he does. Yet none of 
them would claim or be permitted to claim the name of scientist. 

“The North Pole? Perry made it in 1909. 

“The South Pole? The British still recall how Amundsen rushed 
in ahead of Scott, merely making a dash and presenting little scientific 
data on his emergence, while Scott, with the finest and best equipped 
polar expedition ever organized, starting ahead of Amundsen, knowing 
nothing of Amundsen’s quickly organized venture, tec” careful obser- 
vations, obtained accurate data, colleeted specimens, did genuinely 
useful seientific work, wnaware that a rival was racing him to his 
objective merely for the sake of getting there first. 

**T wonder if Amundsen recalls that Andree tried to fly to the North 
Pole and lost his life in the brave attempt in 1897; that Walter Well- 
man spent some years oe a dirigible for the polar flight, and that 
hoth dates were bas before 1914, when Hammer says he conceived the 
idea of flight to the pole in a Farman — Anyone who knows any- 
thing about aviation must smile at the idea of a Farman ‘bus’ of 
1914, with a 60—S0 horsepower motor, speed of 60 miles an hour, and 
flight radius of 50 miles nonstop, with luck, being used to make the 
flight to the North Pole. z 

“J¢ might interest Amundsen to learn that at the trials at Fort 
Myer, near Washington, D. €., in 1909, a newspaper man talking to 
me about Wright's wg said that an airpinne would wide an 
ideal way to make the North Pole, and that he spoke of it to Wright, 
who agrced it might come in time. 

* Hammer is mistaken when he assumes I gave no thought to the 
polar @ight before 1914. I did not from August 6, 1914, until April, 
1919, when the war and its aftermath occupied all the time of niyself 
and son; but when our work was done we took up the project again. 
Being Sentent during that time, Amundsen had time to think about 
man ngs. 

“ br this Amundsen may be sure: I do net intend to Jet him beat me 
as he beat Scott. Nor do I intend to waste valuable time in contro- 
versy before the fact.” 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR RBOBINSON. 


Mr. KING. Mr, President, a question which has attracted 
considerable attention of late deals with the subject of the 
Cabinet officers having seats on the floor of the Senate and 
in the House of Representatives, and having the right to par- 
ticipate in debate, particularly if the debate should relate to 
questions arising in their respective departments. The subject 
has attracted a great deal of attention, and some newspapers 
have supported the proposition. The subject has received at- 
tention in a very able address delivered by the senior Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Rosinson] at a meeting of the Maryland 
Bar Association, July 1, 1922. I ask unanimous consent that 
the address of ‘the Senator from Arkansas may be printed in 
the Recorp in 8-point type. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The address is as follows: 

ADDRESS OF SENATOR ROBINSON AT ANNUAL BanQquat MARYLAND Bap 
AssociaTiON, ATLANTIC CiTY, JULY 1, 1922. 
THE BUSINESS OF LEGISLATING, 

Senator Roprwson spoke as follows: 

“Tt is at once an imspiring opportunity and a grave respon- 
sibility to live in the present and to bear even an humble rela- 
tion to the events in progress throughout the werld, ‘The obli- 
gations now attending private citizenship in the United States 
are momentous. The responsibilities of public office are well- 
nigh overwhelming. 

“The strain is not confined to the financial, industrial, and 
political systems of the Old World, It extends in less degree 
to our own. Lawlessness, particularly in the centers of indus- 
try and population, approaches anarchy. Frequent riots and 
mob violence are manifestations of local states of the public 
mind, betokening lack of confidence in the administration of 
justice and deep-seated resentment against constituted authority. 

“It is not altogether surprising, nor yet entirely fair, that 
the unrest and vexation incident to postwar problems should 
find expression in bitter criticism of the Congress. 

“ Legislation erroneously is regarded by the masses as the 
remedy for every ill which afflicts the body politic. Gonge- 
quently the continuance of disturbed conditions oceasions bitter 
censure of the National Legislature for what is superficially 
deemed obstinate indifference to alleged essential reforms. 
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“Congress often is blamed by the public, ridiculed by edi- 
tors and orators, and flayed in magazine articles for faults, 
some of which inhere in our political system, and for mis- 
takes and failures attributable in part to causes beyond its 
contrel, 

“This results from the comprehensive discretion vested in 
the legislative department and from the excessive employment, 
since the war, of propagandist methods for questionable put- 


Ss. 

“A disinterested study of its recent proceedings will disclose 
that the Congress deserves only a part of the censure which 
publie opinion directs against it for the vailing restlessness 
and discontent, although it is undoubtedly following a falter- 


ing leadership whose strategy is to make mere successive ad- 


vances and retirements over the same ground, 

“The Congress, unlike the executive and judicial depart- 
ments, primarily is concerned with questions of policy and 
naturally attracts the denunciation of agencies which reflect 
dissatisfaction and discontent. 

“ The wise executive and the upright judge by the nature of 
their duties are shielded against responsibility for mistakes in 
policy. It is always a complete defense for them to answer 
criticism with the declaration: ‘Thus the law is. written,’ 

“ While legislative authority is necessarily diseretionary, and 
therefore responsible for policies, its exercise is circumscribed 
by beth natural and constitutional limitations. 

“Many problems are so deeply rooted in human nature and 
in the instincts and customs of mankind that their complete 
solution can not be accomplished by the mere enactment of new 
laws. Indeed, experience proves that profound issues rarely 


‘are decided by direct and logical process, nor do they present 


distinct alternatives of choice and action. On the contrary, 
they usually appear clouded with confusion, enveloped in preju- 
dice, and distorted by falsehood. 

“The normal difficulties of the Congress, due to its broad 
discretion, have been augmented since the war by the pressure 
of propaganda. 

“Every department of the Government is assailed by class 
influences deliberately organized and set in motion to secure 
selfish advantage. During the war the United States resorted 
to systematic stimulation of public opinion as the best means 
for securing support of its war policies and for counteracting 
German propaganda. The Ameriean people then learned the 
effectiveness of organized efforts to give form and expression to 
public opinion as a certain means of dominating governmental 
agencies. The result is that the Government is being adminis- 
tered through the influence of propaganda. 

“The Senate and the House of Representatives no longer 
divide strictly along party lines. Frequently the alinement is 
according to blocs or groups organized for the promotion of 
special interest, as, for instance, finanee, labor, and agriculture. 
The finance and labor groups have long been influential faeters. 
The agricultural bloc is of recent origin, and is justified as in- 
dispensable to the protection of a large and deserving element 
whose situation renders compact organization difficult. and 
who therefore are at the mercy of other interests which profit 
by oppressing farmers. The Congress under pressure from 
conflicting forces has manifested indecision, nevertheless in 
many instances its failure to act is less harmful than would be 
eomptliance with selfish demands subversive of the general public 


“ Comprehending the readiness of elective offiters to respond 
to appeals from the electorate, propagandists habitually use two 
general plans to influence legislation : 

“1, To create public opinion respecting measures either by 
wholesome educational processes or by concealment and misrep- 
resentation; and 

“2. To make the legislator believe a well-grounded sentiment 
exists touching a subject, when in fact the publie neither knows 
ner cares anything about it. 

“The methods resorted to are often so undisguised as to 
eounteract themselves. Propaganda, to be effective, usually 
must be insidiously planned and carried on. 

“Such unwholesome practices probably can not be pre- 
vented without infringement of the constitutional right of free- 
dom of speech. It is better to endure the evils of unrestrained 
propaganda than te stifle free speech. The only sane remedy 
for prepaganda is exposure—full and fair publicity. 

SHALL CABINET MEMBERS PARTICIPATES IN CONGRESSIONAL DEBATES? 


“The fallacy that discontent may be removed by additional 

finds its counterpart in the suggestion that our legis- 

lative system may be improved by giving to Cabinet members 
the right to participate in congressional debates. 





1922. 


“The division of the legislative, executive, and judicial func- 
tions into separate coordinate departments is a wholesome pro- 
vision of the Constitution. This valuable principle of govern- 
ment would be threatened, if not destroyed, by any change which 
would confuse and commingle the legislative and executive func- 
tions. The argument advanced in support of such a change is 
that it would promote harmony by providing the Congress full 
information concerning the opinions and motives of the Execu- 
tive. Anyone familiar with the congressional procedure rejects 
this argument as utterly fallacious. The President by address 
ean furnish the Congress any information in his possession. 
He may advise what action he deems necessary in the public 
interest. The committees and Houses of Congress now call 
upon the executive departments for information concerning mat- 
ters within their respective jurisdictions. It is true that fre- 
quent and sometimes bitter differences have arisen between the 
President and the Congress, but these differences usually have 
not been due to lack of mutual understanding. They have uni- 
formly grown out of opposing viewpoints. The admission to 
congressional debates of Cabinet members would divert their 
attention from the important and intricate details of executive 
duties and convert them into legislative agents. The President 
inevitably would be committed in advance by his ministers to 
the approval or rejection of measures which our scheme of 
government contemplates shall be passed upon by him with an 
independent mind. The Congress would be subjected to Execu- 
tive influences, and the result would be either subordination of 
the legislative mind to the Executive will or hopeless and irre- 
concilable conflict between the two. 

“Whatever may have caused present conditions and who- 
ever may be to blame for them, participation of Cabinet mem- 
bers in the business of Congress will not constitute an effective 
remedy. 

LESS GOVERNMENT RATHER THAN MORE LEGISLATION THE REMEDY. 

“The cause of the prevailing restlessness and discontent 
is too much government rather than necessity for additional 
legislation. 

“‘Every lawyer is conscious of the process of centralization. 
The sphere of Federal activity is constantly expanding and 
Federal agencies are being rapidly multiplied. The States and 
their subdivisions have been repressed, until the last strong- 
hold of local authority, the police power, is threatened by Fed- 
eral encroachment. 

“The disease which afflicts the body politic is so complicated 
that the patient can not describe the symptoms and the doctors 
can not correctly diagnose the illness. Nothing is worse needed 
than a cure for the prevailing neurotic fanaticism which mani- 
fests itself in clamorous calls for legislation which in the long 
run must prove harmful rather than beneficial. 

“Approximately 16,000 written statutes, including municipal 
ordinances, are applicable to the government of the conduct of 
citizens in the various municipalities. The public mind would 
be calmed and comfort and happiness would be promoted if one- 
half of these, judiciously selected, were at once repealed. 

“The fanatical tendency toward excessive law making is 
demonstrated by the introduction during the last session of 
Congress of 16,170 bills in the House of Representatives and 
5,052 in the Senate, making a total of 21,222, not including 
resolutions and joint resolutions to the number of about 2,000. 

“A sane program for the restoration of whole-hearted con- 
fidence in the Government might well include the following 
policies : 

“1. More deliberation in the enactment of laws and the re- 
peal of unnecessary, vexatious, and admittedly unpopular 
statutes. 

“2. The simplification of all laws continued in force. Fed- 
eral revenue acts, especially income-tax provisions, are notable 
instances of complex statutes which no one subject to them 
fully understands. 

“3. Rigid and impartial enforcement as the surest means 
of compelling the repeal of obnoxious statutes and of creat- 
ing a spirit of obedience to law. 

“The notoriously frequent, and in some localities open 
violations, of the national prohibition act are creating a spirit 
of contempt for law and are tending to convert the American 
people into a nation of lawbreakers. The inauguration of na- 
tional prohibition was premature in the sense that public 
sentiment in many communities did not approve it, and wher- 
ever that was true it has been difficult, almost impossible, to 
enforce the law. Nevertheless, while the National Constitu- 
tion and statutes provide prohibition, there is no honorable 
course to advocate or pursue save rigid and impartial en- 
forcement. 

“4. The creation of higher standards of public duty for 
the citizen and the officer as the certain means of destroying 
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the power of organized selfishness now threatening to domi- 
nate the Government. 

“5. An intelligent and comprehensive study of the various 
phases of industrial life with a view to the establishment of 
just tribunals for the investigation and adjustment of dis- 
putes likely to result in strikes and lockouts. 

“6. A nation-wide campaign, led by lawyers, to refine the 
administration of justice as the surest means of stabilizing 
our civilization and of perpetuating high ideals in American 
citizenship.” 


INVESTMENT AND PROFIT IN SOFT-COAL INDUSTRY 
207, PT. 2). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation fromthe Federal Trade Commission, transmitting ex- 
planatory and statistical material supporting its preliminary 
report on investment and profit in soft-coal mining, 1916-1921, 
etc., which, with the accompanying papers, was referred to the 
Committee on Education and Labor and ordered to be printed. 


PETITIONS. 


Mr. EDGE presented a letter from Nelson Dunham, of New 
Brunswick, N. J., accompanied by a petition of the Plainfield 
Radio Association, praying that radio vacuum tubes be placed 
upon the free list in the pending tariff bill, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


(Ss. DOC. NO, 


New BRUNSWICK, N. J., July 3, 1922. 
Hon. WALTER FP. Epes, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0. 

Mx Dear SENATOR: I have been requested by New Jersey radio 
amateurs to present their views and to petition Congress. 

Amateurs everywhere are deeply interested in this matter and 
strongly feel that corporations are seeking a strangle hold which affects 
that which is fast becoming a public-utility service. 

The purpose of this communication is to request that the inclosed 
petition be presented to the Senate. 

Respectfully, NELSON DUNHAM. 


TARIFF PROTECTION TO A MONOPOLY IN RADIO APPARATUS. 
The honorable the Senate of the United Statea in Congress assembled. 


Sirs: Your petitioners, believing that there exists a monopoly in 
the manufacture, sale, use, and importation of radio apparatus, submit 
that such monopoly should not be encouraged by tariif protection and 
that radio apparatus, particularly vacuum tubes, should be placed upon 
the free list. ‘ 

Reference is made to (1) the testimony before the radio conference 

committee, appointed early this year by the Secretary of Commerce; 
(2) one of that committee’s basic recommendations to the effect that 
radio apparatus should be freed of existing restrictions; and (3) the 
fact that importation of radio vacuum tubes—even for Government 
urposes—is virtually prohibited by the combine or its affiliated in- 
erests. Thus America is restricted to tubes of comparatively inferior 
quality and to a most limited selection as to power and type. For 
instance, four-element tubes are not obtainable in this country, though 
freely made and used abroad. 

We do not presume to express an opinion as to whether a legitimate 
patent monopoly can legitimately be combined with all other patents 
and patent rights of like nature. It is manifest, however, that. such 
combination can be used to defeat the antitrust laws, are contrary 
to public policy, and should not be fostered by tariff protection. 

We believe that the Army and Navy Departments have a large sur- 
plus quantity of radio vacuum tubes, the disposal of which has been 
tied up by those interested in the monopoly. Inquiries made abroad 
meet with replies to the effect that importation of such tubes into this 
country is prohibited—not by reason of the tariff but by the control 
here of foreign patents and patent rights. 

Your petitioners pray that radio vacuum tubes be placed upon the free 
list, at least for research and amateur experimental purposes. 

Respectfully submitted. 

PLAINFIELD RADIO ASSOCIATION, 
(In behalf of its other New dorecy_redte clubs and associations), 
J. P. W. Taytor, President. 
Mr. LADD. 


I present a resolution passed by the Irrigation 
Congress of North Dakota on irrigation and flood-control con- 
ditions in the West, and ask that it be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Irrigation and Reclamation and printed in the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation and ordered.to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas the womanhood of America are rapidly coming to a com- 
prehensive grasp of the duties of American citizenship and the respon- 
sibilities that such citizenship implies; and 

Whereas the comfort and prosperity of the home on farm and in 
village is a material factor in economic, social, and political content- 
ment ; anc 

Whereas the conservation of the flood waters of the Missouri- 
Yellowstone watershed will effect irrigation of certain arid and semi- 
arid tracts and will likewise enable the development of hydroelectric 
power, which may be utilized to increase agricuitural productivity and 
ie same time provide comforts and conveniences aforementioned ; 
an 

Whereas the reclamation fund available to North Dakota, South 
Dakota, and Montana may be wholly inadequate to so comprehensive a 
project : Therefore be it 

esolved, That the womanhood of these several States urge and de- 
mand upon our Representatives in Congress that immediate steps be 
taken with a view to the reclamation of this vast area in the interest 
of the development and Pais of the farms, villa and cities 
in the entire watershed of the Missouri-Yellowstone; an 





Resolwed, That if the funds available to the several States are inade- 
uate to such a comprehensive project, we urge and demand that our 
Eien in Washington call upon Congress for the appropriation 
of a gatas t s as may be necessary to the completion of such 
@ pro 

esolved, That it is unders and agreed that all lands in the 

ene meee and Des Lacs watershed are considered a portion of the 
demand. 

Adopted by the Fourth North Dakota Irrigation Congress in con- 
vention assembled June 8, 1922. 

BE. A. WitwiaMs, President, 


Goren N. KENISTON, Secretary. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I have here a concurrent resolution 
adopted by the legislature of my State with reference to the 
flood waters of the Mississippi River, which I ask to have re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce and inserted in the 
Recorp in 8-point type. 

There being no objection, the resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Commerce and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp in 8-point type, as follows: 

Senate concurrent resolution (By Mr. Williamson, chairman). 

Whereas the control of the flood waters of the Mississippi 
River and its tributaries is a question of vital and national 
importance, affecting as it does the lives and property of the 
people residing in this great fertile valley extending from the 
States of the Central West to the Gulf of Mexico; and 

Whereas the United States Government alone has the power, 
authority, and responsibility to solve this great national prob- 
lem: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the senate of the State of Louisiana (the house 
of representative concurring )—- i 

First. That there should be immediate recognition by the 
Federal Government of national responsibility for interstate 
drainage, and particularly the protection of the lower Missis- 
sippi Valley from floods originating above. 

Second. That there should be a prompt and systematic com- 
pletion of the levees up to the standard adopted by the Missis- 
sippi River Commission. 

Third. That an immediate comprehensive study of the flood 
problem should be made. 

Fourth. That there should be such supplemental protection 
for the lower Mississippi Valley in addition to the standard 
levees as may be found practical; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Secretary of War, the Congress 
of the United States, and the governors of the various States, 
inviting their cooperation in solving this great national problem. 

I hereby certify that the above and foregoing is a true and 
correct copy of senate coneurrent resolution No. 8, adopted 
by the senate June 13, 1922, and concurred in by the house of 
representatives of the Louisiana Legislature on June 14, 1922. 

O. H. Srupson, 
Secretary of the Senate, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. EDGE, from the Committee on Interoceanic Canals, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 11872) to amend sections 
7, 8, and 9 of the Panama Canal act; to amend sections 288, 
289, 342, 343, 368, and 461 of the Penal Code of the Canal Zone; 
and section 2 of the Executive order of July 9, 1914, estab- 
lishing rules and regulations for the opening and navigation of 
the Panama Canal and approaches thereto, including all water 
under its jurisdiction; to amend section 6 of an act entitled 
“An act extending certain privileges of canal employees to other 
officials on the Canal Zone and authorizing the President to 
make rules and regulations affecting health, sanitation, quar- 
antine, taxation, public roads, self-propelled vehicles, and police 
powers on the Canal Zone, and for other purposes, including 
provision as to certain fees, money orders” and interest de- 
posits,” approved August 21, 1916; and to regulate divorces in 
, the Canal Zone, and for other purposes, reported it without 
amendment. 

Mr. NEW, from the Committee on Territories and Insular 
Possessions, to which were referred the following bills and joint 
resolution, reported them severally without amendment and 
submitted reports thereon: 

H. R. 11589. An act to provide for the transfer of the lands 
and buildings of the Federal leprosy investigation station at 
Kalawao, on the island of Molokai, in the Territory of Hawaii, 
oh the Territory of Hawaii, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 

a); 

H. R. 11590. An act to amend sections 34 and 40 of the organic 
act of the Territory of Hawaii (Rept. No. 807) ; and 

H. J. Res. 316. Joint resolution authorizing the reappointment 
of Frederick Mears as a commissioned officer of the Regular 
Army and making him available, when so reappointed, for serv- 
ice as chairman and chief engineer of the Alaskan Engineering 
Commission (Rept. No, 808), 
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BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. RAWSON: 

A bill (S. 3789) granting a pension to Carrie Mott (with an 
accompanying paper) ; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. WALSH of Montana: " 

A bill (8S, 3790) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
enter into an agreement with Toole County irrigation district 
of Shelby, Mont., and the Cut Bank irrigation district, of Cut 
Bank, Mont., for the disposal of the surplus waters of Milk 
River, Two Medicine, Cut Banx, and Badger Creeks, not needed 
by the Indians of the Blackfeet Indian Reservation for domestic 
or irrigation purposes; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

SPEECH BY SENATOR STANLEY. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, on July 4 the senior Sen- 
ator from Kentucky [Mr. Srantey] addressed Tammany Hall. 
The speech is a most brilliant, interesting, and illuminating 
one, and I ask unanimous consent to have it inserted in the 
Recorp in 8-point type. 

There being no objection, the speech was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp in 8-point type, as follows: 

ADDRBSS OF SENATOR A. O, STANLBY, TAMMANY HALL, NEw YORK City, 
, JULY 4, 1922, 

Senator STANLEY spoke as follows: 

“Fellow Democrats, in the mental and physical vigor of her 
children, in industrial enterprise, in financial strength, in 
martial achievement, a nation unconquered and invincible, com- 


‘mands upon the one hundred and forty-sixth anniversary of her 


birth the envy and the admiration of the world, the acknowl- 
edged premier of the planet, holding in her youthful and puissant 
hands the destinies of a distracted globe, 

“In reviewing the proud annals of the past, rich in historic 
incident, one supernal fact stands, a thing apart, rising tower- 
like above the material mastery of a continent, above the dis- 
coveries of inventive genius, the immortal labors of philosophers 
and sages, above valor’s inspiring victories on land and sea— 
for that one and mighty thing is at once the inspiration and the 
reward of all that we have ever hoped or thought or done—the 
declaration of our independence of the domination or control 
of any power on earth. It is more than a national! liberation, 
it is the eterifal guaranty of personal freedom, it is the in- 
estimable heritage of every citizen, rich or poor, high or low, 
under the protecting aegis of the Stars and Stripes. 

“After 4,000 years of vain endeavor and blighted hopes, weary 
wanderers in the wilderness of oppression found in the New 
World freedom’s promised land, where all men may stand erect 
and unawed by human power, free to live their own lives, speak 
their own thoughts, shape their own destinies, bending the knee 
only to God, to whom alone they owe their independence and by 
whose grace they will forever maintain and defend it. For, 
said the immortal Declaration— 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created 
equal, that they are endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable 
rights, that among them are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; 
that to secure these rights governments are instituted among men 
deriving their just powers from the consent of the governed. 

“The fathers never contemplated a sort of ubiquitous govern- 
mental Santa Claus, however benevolently disposed in the 
exercise of unlimited and autocratic powers. The Federal Gov- 
ernment was not made the source or custodian of a people’s 
wealth or the censor of its manners or its morals; it was not 
its function te preseribe its regimen or its faith, to curb its in- 
dolence or reward its industry. No; its one mission was, not 
to create or bestow or limit ‘ these rights,’ but to secure them. 

“To bestow a right implies its previous possession in the hand 
of the grantor, and the rights secured by the Declaration came 
not from governments, for it is self-evident— 

“That all men are created equal and are endowed by their Creator 
with certain unalienable rights. 

“No government having created, none save a despotism will 
ever dare to invade or restrict them. It matters not whether 
the abominable thing be attempted by a monarch or a majority; 
no name however euphonious, no form however popular or de- 
lusive can excuse the execrable act of oppression. For ‘ when- 
ever any form of government becomes destructive of these ends 
it is the right of the people to alter or abolish it,’ 

“For long and weary years patriots, patient but vigilant, 
without a thought of secession or rebellion, sought te preserve 
these ‘unalienable rights’ secured by the great charters and 
denied by a stupid king and a bigoted ministry ; revolution came 
only when reform was impossible. 

“*TIn America,’ said the. calm Andrew Elliott, of Boston, ‘ peo- . 
ple glory in the name and only desire to enjoy the liberties of 
Englishmen.’ 
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“ Before the Battle of Lexington, Franklin had ‘never heard 
of the least expression of a wish for a separation,’ .and John 
Adams declared that the charge that ‘any pant after inde- 
pendence ’ was a ‘slander on the Province.’ 

“* Before the 19th of April, IT75,’ relates Jefferson, ‘I never 
heard a whisper of a disposition’to*separate from Great Britain.’ 

“In 1774 Washington wrote, ‘‘No such thing as independence 
is desired by any thinking man in America,’ and ‘two years 
later he asserts, ‘When I first took command of the Army I 
abhorred ‘the idea of independence; but now I am fully con- 
vinced that nothing else will save us.’ 

“The author of the Bill of Rights, George Mason, aptly ex- 
pressing ‘the opinions of his compatriots,-declared that prior to 
the wasting of their fields, the devastation of their cities and 
massacre of their sons he had been ‘ well affected to, the King | 
personally and to his Government; one who adored the wisdom | 
and happiness of the British constitution.and preferred it to | 
any that then existed or ever had existed.’ | 

“It was not to overthrow this ‘constitution’ or to supersede 
it that the Continentals took up arms, but as free Englishmen | 
to retain and maintain their ‘ unalienable rights’ under it. | 

“*We will, swore the minutemen, ‘to the utmost of our | 
power and abilities defend all and every of our charter rights, 
liberties, and privileges, and will hold ourselves.in readiness at | 
a minute’s warning, with arms and ammunition thus to do,’ 

“What were those precious ‘charter rights,’ liberties, and 
privileges for which the ragged Continentals with their flint 
locks stood ready ‘at.a minute’s warning’.to.do.and to die? 

“They. are the ‘unalienable rights’ of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, they are the body of the Constitution of the United 
States, they are the Bill of Rights, the ‘holy of holies’ of that 
instrument, without which the Colonies would never have 
adopted. it. They are Magna Charta, the Petition of Right, .and 
the Declaration of Right all in one. They are the sum of the 
solemn guaranties of every government proud scions of the 
Saxon race have ever acknowledged or obeyed in a thousand 
years, for which here and beyond the seas, from Yorktown to 


Runnymeade, they bave stood willing and ready to fight, .and, if 


need be, gladly to die. 

“As their valor maintained them then, O God of nations and 
of battles, may our wisdom preserve them now, inviolate and 
eternally ours. 

“Liberty to the Saxon is not the dream of some doctrinaire 
obscured in a philosophic haze ; it is not without, it is within him— 
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a vital, living, pulsating thing, a part of his very soul, It is 
concrete, It is sensitive to the touch and, like his body, to 
threaten or profane it is an intolerable degradation. 

“This passionate, jealous, indomitable devotion to personal 
liberty and personal independence is the very hall mark of the 
race. To it is due its puissance in war and its moral grandeur 
in peace. It glorifies all its histery, and when history is lost in 
the twilight of tradition it lends dignity to the savage ‘and 
illumines the hut and the hearthstene of the barbarian in the 
wilds of Schleswig and Friesland. 

“The institution of trial by jury had its genesis in this stub- 
born maintenance of the inviolate sanctity of his person and 
the privacy of his home, forever free from any form.of govern- 
mental intrusion save by the consent of his fellows and his 
peers. 

“The basis of their seciety was the freeman "— 

“Says Green. 

“He alone was known as ‘the man’ or ‘the churi. He was “the 
free-necked man,’ whose long hair floated over a neck that bad never 
bent to a lord, 

“According to Tacitus— 

* Each dweller within the settlement was jealous of his own isolation 
and independence among his fellow settlers, 

“Older than our civilization, older than our faith, are these 
institutions, cherished by our Scandinavian forbears still clad in 
the tawny hides of wild beasts and the worshipers of Ther and 
Woden. Upon the independence of ‘the individual,’ upon the 
sanctity and security of the home, upon focal self-government, 
Saxon civilization is builded, and to it that civilization owes the 
dominance of the world and the ‘highest measure of freedom 
ever enjoyed by the children of men. 

“The Saxon conquest of the British Isles was not the inva- 
sion of a hostile army; it was the exodus of a whole people. 

“War was not sooner over— 


“Says Green— 


“than the warrior settled down into a farmer, and the home of the 

peasant ¢churl rose beside the heap of goblin-haunted stones that marked 

the site of the villa he had burnt. ittle knots of ‘kinsfolk grew to- 
ther in ‘tun’ and ‘ham’ beside the Thames and the Trent as 


ad settled beside the Elbe or the Weser, not as kinsfolk only, but as | 


dwellers in the same plot, knit together by their common holdings within 
the commen beunds. Each little village-eommonwealth ‘lived the same 
life in Britain as its farmers had lived at home, Each had its own 


moot hill er sacred tree as a center, its ‘mark’ as < berder; each 


judged by witness of the kinsfolk and mate laws in the assembly of its 


én, anid chose the leaders for its:own governance, and the men who 


Were’ to follow headsmaa or ealdorman to hundred conrt or war. 

“ Ker 10 centuries has he cherished these institutions with an 
idolatreus devotion, defending them with dauntless bravery, and 
im defeat and disaster, still precious as life, he has still clung to 
them in.the midst of servitude and of chains. 

“Magna Charta is in its essence the embediment of ‘ unalien- 
able rights,’ temporarily denied by a Norman conqueror and re- 
stored perforce by his reluctant and degenerate son. 

“ Perfected by experience, developed by civilization and by 
culture, these rights assumed a more definite and concrete form. 

“Our Angle-Saxon ancestors,” says Chief Justice Taft, “ hammered 
out their civil Hberty by securing from their would-be royal oppressors 
net general declarations of principles of freedom, like a French con- 
stitution, but distinct and definite promises that certain rules, not of 
substantive but of adjective law, should obtain. * * * Run through 
the Magna Charta of 1215, the Petition of Right of 1625, the Bill of 
Rights of 1688, the great charters of English liberty, and you find in 
them an insistence not on ‘general principles but upon procedure. 

“In the maintenance of these ‘inestimable privileges,’ hoary 
with the prescription of centuries, the colonists went from re- 
form to rebellion and from rebellion to victory. Even at this 
hour we are lost in wonder and in admiration at the valor, 
the moderation, and the wisdom of that band of heroes and 
of sages who at a nation’s birth pledged it eternally to the in- 
violate preservation of these ancient, these ‘ unalienable rights’ 
sacred as life itself, and, like life, they come not from govern- 
ments but from God, 

“Well might the great Chatham exclaim— 

“T have read Thucydides and have studied and admired the master 
States of ‘the world—for solidity of reason, force of sagacity, and wis- 
dem of conclusion under a complication of dificult circumstances, no 
nation or seer. ef men can stand in preference to the General Congress 
at Philadelphia. 

“The very apostles of human liberty, profoundly learned in 
the history and character of all the despotisins of the past, 
their sagacious vision penetrating mere forms, dissected the 
very essence of government and exposed all the hidden arts by 
which avarice, ambition, or bigotry had ever deluded or en- 
slaved mankind. 

“In framing the Censtitution they incorporated into the or- 
ganic law all those ‘checks and balances’ which expericnce 
had ‘shown were best calculated to prevent the unwarranted ex- 
tension or abuse of Federal power and, abeve all, imperative 
and categorical inhibitions against the exercise of nny authority 
by which a government in any form, State of Federal, might 
exercise an authority inimical to the ‘unalienable rights’ men- 
tioned in the great Declaration. . 

“They reaffirmed the seasoned guaranties of the great Eng- 
lish charters against every abridgment of the freedom of con- 
seience, of speech, or of 'the press, against unlawful arrest, the 
impesition of excessive fines, or the infliction ef eruel or un- 
usual punishments. The person, papers, houses, and effects of 
the citizen were forever immune from unlawful searches and 
seizures. There was to be no denial of the writ of habeas cor- 
pus or the right of trial by jury. Lecal self-government was 
effectively preserved by vesting in the Federal Government only 
specifically delegated powers and by the further and sweeping 
assertion— 

“The enumeration in ‘the Constitution of certain rights shall not be 
construed to deny or disparage others retained by the peopie. 

“And— 


“The powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, 
nor prohibited by {tt to the States, are reserved to the States respec- 
tively or to the people. 

“The Constitution was a compend of the wistilom and the 
ripened fruit of the experience of 2,000 years of Saxon civiliza- 
tion. 

“Tt is ours to proudly boast and justly maintain that tHe 
fathers of democracy were the authors and signers of the Dec- 
laration of Independence and the framers of ‘the Constitution 
of the United States. i 

“The fundamental principles of freedom and the tenets of 
democracy form the woof and warp of our personal liberty and 
our national independence, 

“The stability of our institutions, our national puissance, 
our ‘territorial expansion, our amazing growth in wealth and 
population, and, above all, our long and unalloyed enjoyment 
ef persenal independence and domestic felicity, all are due to 
the fact that the administration of the law for more than half 


|a century after the adoption of the Constitution was in the 


wise and strong hands of these who had fashiened that instru- 
ment, or of their successors who professed their political faith 
and emulated their illustrious example. 

“From the inauguration of Thomas Jefferson to the Civil 
War, the Demecratic Party lost but three elections, and no two 
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in succession; and from the adoption of the Constitution to the 
inauguration of the first Republican President, a period of over 
70 years, there was but one attempt on the part of the Federal 
Government to invade the reserved rights of the citizen or the 
sovereignty of a State. This attempt by the authors of the alien 
and sedition laws to abridge the freedom of speech and of the 
press by conferring Federal jurisdiction over alleged seditious 
libels brought an instant anathema from the Sage of Monticello 
and from the alert and indignant democracy of the Nation, 

5 Or 

“Says Jefferson— 

“the Constitution of the United States, having delegated to Congress 
a power to punish treason, oyna Ss the securities and current 
coin of the United States, piracies, and felonies committed on the high 
seas, and offenses committed against the law of nations, and no other 
crimes whatsoever; * * therefore the act of Congress passed 
on the 14th day of July, 1798 (the alien and sedition act), all other 
acts (which assume to create, define, or punish crimes, other than those 
so enumerated in the Constitution) are altogether void and of no force; 
and that the power to create, define, and punish such other crimes is 
reserved, and of right apgectnins solely and exclusively to the respec- 
tive States, each within its own territory.” 

“The Republican Party, born in the throes of sectional hate 
and fratricidal strife, poisoned in its vitals by the virus of fed- 
eralism, has, during all the years of its evil existence, never 
ceased to advance with steady and stealthy tread ‘over the 
whole field of jurisdiction.’ At this hour we are faced with a 
bald proposal to abandon all the sage precepts and principles 
of the fathers. 

“For when you make a centralized government and not the 
citizen the source and repository of all power, you will not have 
amended, you will have abolished, the Constitution of the 
United States. You will have inverted the whole system upon 
which for a thousand years the structure of Anglo-Saxon lib- 
erty has rested. 

“This disreputable political organization is at present torn 
by a number of warring factions, and of them all the so-called 
‘ progressive’ is the most ingenious inventor of new ways and 
means of invading the vested rights of the States and the lib- 
erties of the citizen; like a legislative ghoul, exhuming the 
dead and buried despotisms of the past, unmindful of the wise 
aphorism of Edmund Burke that ‘ all innovation is not progress.’ 

“The great trouble with these vociferous ‘ progressives’ is 
that they are forever moving in the wrong direction. Their 
energy and ingenuity is in the main confined to the discovery of 
some new method by which a centralized and omnipotent power 
may extend its inquisitorial and ubiquitous autherity over dis- 
tant Commonwealths and remote communities and into every 
nook and corner of the moral, political, and industrial life of 
the citizen. 

“From the crushing weight and the inordinate expense of 
this abominable system of endless and irresistible Federal in- 
terference there is no escape. Great States are to be stripped 
of all actual control over their penal, eleemosynary, and educa- 
tional institutions. The citizen is to be left helpless and ex- 
posed to the prying interference and vexatious intermeddling 
of the delator and the spy, even in his most intimate and domes- 
tic relations. 

“Weddings are to be supervised by a hygienic expert and 
marital rights determined by some eugenic fool. 

“Babies are to be born by Federal aid and suckled under 
Federal supervision. 

“You can not milk a cow without a Federal inspector at 
your heels. The factory, the mill, the counting-house, the office, 
and the home literally swarm with a horde of petty and pes- 
tiferous representatives of this paternalistic régime. 

“Senator Foraker in 1907 bemoaned the multiplication of 
useless offices and officers in his degenerate day, declaring 
that— 

“ The little band of 167 special deputies, agents, and inspectors on 
the pay rolls of the Government 10 years ago has been swelled to an 
army of more than 3,000. 

“Three thousand agents gnd inspectors! 
30,000 now. 

“In an address recently delivered in this city, ex-Governor 
Haskell, of Oklahoma, indignantly declares: 

“ Less than a quarter of a century ago, in the greater enjoyment of 
individual rights and local self-government, our Federal authorities 
found it necessary to have upon the pay roll of the Federal Govern- 
ment fewer than 200 sleuths and special agents and inspectors to aid 
in the enforcement of Federal laws. Will anyone defend the policy of 
the Federal Government which to-day employs more than 42,000 inspec- 
tors. sleuths, and inquisitorial agents to dog the footsteps of him who 
should be, in the exercise of his constitutional rights. enjoying the 
hitherto dignity and freedom of an honest American citizen 

“From this depressing and sickening scene turn back with 
me to the dignity, the independence, the peace, happiness, and 
prosperity which for more than half a century marked the wise 
and just administration of national affairs by Presidents and 


There are over 


parties reverent of the Constitution and obedient to its wise 
and manifest limitations, 


“At home— 
* Said Jefferson in his second inaugural— 


“ fellow citizens, you best know whether we have done well or ill, 
The suppression of unnecessary offices or useless establisiments and 
expenses enables us to discontinue our internal taxes. These, coverin 
our land with officers and opening our doors to their intrusions, ha 
already begun that process of domiciliary vexation which, once 
entered, is scarcely to restrained, reaching successively every article 
of produce and property. * * * It may be the pleasure and pride 
of an American to ask what farmer, what mechanic, what laborer ever 
sees a taxgatherer of the United States? 

“The Federal Government was administered from the begin- 
ning of Jefferson’s to the end of Buchanan’s administration—a 
period of 60 years—for less than a billion dollars. That will not 
meet the expenses of special commissions incurred during a 
single year of the present administration. 

“ During the last 10 years the appalling cost of a hundred dif- 
ferent commissions, boards, and bureaus, employing an innumer- 
able army of deputies, inspectors, supervisors, spies, and po- 
litical parasites, has actually exceeded by 400 per cent the total 
cost of the Federal Government for the first half century of its 
existence. 

“This insatiate lust for inquisitorial power daily begets new 
boards and bureaus, The appetite for attending to other peo- 
ples’ business grows by what it feeds on, and their devastating 
cost increases by leaps and bounds. We are told that this 
insufferable burden of taxation is the result of the war. A 
casual analysis of the receipts and expenditures of the Govern- 
ment explodes this groundless contention. 

“For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1922, the amount appro- 
priated for governmental purposes, not including the cost of the 
War and Navy Departments, pensions, Veterans’ Bureau, or 
reduction of the national debt, is $1,115,517,366, an increase of 
500 per cent over 1916 and within a few hundred thousand 
dollars of the total cost of maintaining the Federal Government 
from the inauguration of George Washington to the advent of 
the Republican Party. 

“There is no limit upon Federal power and no bottom to the 
Federal Treasury, and, acting upon the preposterous assump- 
tion that national wealth can be multiplied by Federal taxa- 
tion, Washington has become the Mecca alike of the visionary 
and the necessitous, each hour furnishing some new legisla- 
tive nostrum or some new means of harrassing or plundering 
an outraged public. They glory not in the character but the 
amazing amount of grist turned out by the legislative mill. 

“Mr. MonpeEtt, the leader of the majority in the House, has 
just blandly assured us that— 

“This Congress has up to this time 
898 separate laws, of which 311 are 
ing claims. This is at the rate of 1 
entire session. 

“And the worst is yet to come, for, notwithstanding this 
furious and indiscriminating grind, bills are now pending in 
the Federal Congress to regulate, supervise, censor, or control 
the public press, public utilities, the sale of securities, the min- 
ing of coal and minerals, and the weaving of cloth; horse 
racing, football, baseball, moving pictures, Sunday amusements, 
everything in fact from the birth of the baby to the burial of 
the corpse, and from the operation ‘of a railroad to the setting 
of a hen. 

“ Under the terms of a bill proposing to regulate horse racing 
by censoring the mails and the press a lad at college writing to 
his mother and stating the odds on a football game is liable 
to a fine of $5,000 or imprisonment in the penitentiary for 
five years. 

“Under the terms of Senate bill No, 23— 

“any person who shall teach, incite, propose, aid, abet, encourage, or 
advise the unlawful marery or destruction of private or public property, 
etc., shall be guilty of a felony and shall be punished by imprisonment 
not exceedmg 40 years or by fine not exceeding $50,000, or by both 
such fine and imprisonment, : 

“One act provides for the payment out of the Federal Treas- 
ury for all wheat, shell corn, or raw cotton or raw wool pro- 
duced in the United States, and another supported by 1,425,295 
alleged petitioners has just been read into the ConGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which imposes a fine of $10,000 and long terms of im- 
prisonment upon any person or corporation running a freight 
or mail train, opening a post office, or publishing a daily 
newspaper on the Sabbath Day. 

“There is still another bill proposed but not yet introduced 
boasting the approval of 91,000,000 supperters which denies 
the right to hold any National, State, or municipal office, either 
elective or appointive, to vote, own bonds, stocks, securiti 
mortgages, etc, or to hold any meeting or meetings, serv 
ice or services whatsoever, other than by persons acknowl- 


laced upon the statute books 
ublic and 87 are private, includ 
laws per legislative day for the 
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edging and proclaiming the do¢trine of the Trinity and the 
divinity of Jesus Christ... 
“There is not at this hour left a single ‘inestimable privi- 
lege,’ one ‘ unalienable right,’ mentioned in the Declaration of 
Independence and secured by the Oonstitution of the United 
States which is not openly invaded or secretly undermined by 
some paternalistic project or socialistic propaganda. 
“In the enforcement of this insane and pernicious saturnalla 
of socialistic legislation, the honest toilers of America are being 
literally devoured by a veritable army of bungry political 
parasites. 
“ Even the Dearborn Independent is appalled by the number 
of pensioners upen Federal bounty. 
“ Not more than 30,000,000 persons "—~ 
“Says this paper— 
“are actually engaged in producing and es goods, clothing, 
and other necessities of life. Bvery twe actual eaten now maintain, 
in addition to dependents and other nonpr who draw from 

roduction, the equivalent of one individual that. is maintained by 

Sovermmecait expenditure of some sort. you know, hermore 
that 10 per eent of the national carnings mow go for governmental 
operation, ete. 7?” 

“In short and in fine, we have come to the parting of the 
ways. The Old Guard, impotent and discredited, is left to the 
merey of the Nonpartisan League and a triumphant socialistic 
organization masquerading under the emblem of the Bull Meose. 

“Is the spirit of demecracy dead in America? Is constitu- 
tional government to be despised and forgotten? Shall the fol- 
lowers of Jefferson and Jackson and Tilden sit idly by or 
tamely and silently submit to the clamorous and turbulent 
determination by ar organized mob of the right to review the 
decisions of courts and to supervise and to determine the 
most intimate relations of our social and domestic life? Shall 
every constitutional restraint and every constitutional limita- 
tion be removed at the whim of omnipotent numbers maddened 
by the blatant appeals of blind fanatics and flamnel-mouthed 
demagogues? Then, have we passed from democracy to meboe- 
racy, from a government by laws and courts and Congresses to 
a government by hysteria and a government by emotion, from 
order to chaos? 

“There is no better place than here, no better time than now, 
to sound a trumpet call to the spirit of a once undefiled and in- 
vincible democracy, to rally to the preservation of the Con- 
stitution and the salvation of the country on this, freedom’s 
holy Sabbath Day, on the 4th of July, and amidst the unterrified 
braves of Tammany Hall.” 


RAIL CONDITIONS AT WINSLOW, ARIZ. 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I have just received a tele- 
gram from officers of the Confederated Crafts, of Winslow, Ariz., 
which I desire to read in order that it may appear in the 
REcorRD : 

Winstow, Aniz., July 4, 1922. 
Hon. Henry F. ASHURST, 
United States Senator from Arizona, Washington, D. C.: 

As officers of the Federated Crafts of Winslew, Ariz., on the Santa 
Fe Railroad, sincerely believe that the time bas arrived when yeu as a 
representative of the people of the State of Arizona should be informed 
of the existing condition of motive power at this point used in the 
handling of interstate commerce ts in such condition as to jeopardize the 
lives of the employees as well as the traveling public, and it is our 
earnest request that this be placed before the | nterstate Commerce 
Commission and brought to the attention of Congress 

‘D. B. Morey. 
A. O. Danseis. 
A. O. Hurt. 

Cc. BE. Mwpasuss. 
W. H. Mycxors, 
J. H. Huenns. 

I move that the telegram be referred to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. 


The motion was agreed to. 
THE TARIFF. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, in accordance with the 
eloture rule proposed to be invoked, I now send to the desk cer- 
tain propesed amendments to the pending tariff bill, and in ac 
cordance with the rule ask that they be read. I must have 
them read in order to comply with the rule. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I hope we may dispense with the 
requirement of the rule, because—— 

Mr. ASHURST. It will be remembered that I called atten- 
tion yesterday to the fact that in view of the cloture movement, 
which motion I think is most unfortunate and to be deplored, 
every Senator is driven to the necessity of preparing and offer- 
ing and having read all amendments which he proposes 'to sub- 


mit to the bill, and these amendments must be read before 12 
7 to-morrow. The amendments which I now offer are 
vita 

Mr. KING. I have something like a thousand amendments to 
offer to the chemical schedule. 

Mr, ASHURST. Then the Senator should prepare his amend- 
ments and have them read before 12 o’clock to-morrow, unless 
he is certain the cloture motion will fail. I.ask that the amend- 
ments which I have sent to the desk may be read before any 
further discussion is had. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendments will be read. 

The reading clerk proceeded to read Mr, AsHuRS?’s proposed 
amendments, 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the amendments may be considered as having been read. 

Mr. ASHURST. I know that it is a friendly move the Sena- 
tor ts making, but I ask to have the amendments read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair understands that there 
is ebjection to the request of the Senator from Mississ 

Mr. ASHURST. I do not want my constituents to be de- 
prived of the right to have these amendments presented and 
voted upon. I am not going to be guilty of any default or re- 
missness. I ask that the amendments may be read, as the rule 
requires. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The reading will be resumed. 

The reading clerk resumed and concluded the reading of Mr. 
AsHuRST’s amendments, which are as follows: 


On page 113, line 16, after the word “ stat@” and the comma, insert 
the eae nn ,“* one-fourth of.” 

17, after the word “matter” on said line 17, 

“20 ‘per cent ad va- 


On page —, line 16, after the word “state” and the comma, insert 
= ee one-half of 

Ge yage 1 line 19, atriive out the numeral “7” and insert in lien 
thereof the numeral “’ 10,” so that the paragraph as amended shall 
read as follows: 

“ Par. 900. Cotton having a staple of 19 tmches or more in length, 
10 cents per pound.” 

On page 120, line 19, strike —e _ nomeral “7” and insert in lieu 
thereof the numeral “12,”” t the paragraph as amended shall 
sone & follows : 

900, Cotton having a staple of 1g inches or more in length, 
12 ane per poun 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendments will He on the 
table and be printed. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, on yesterday I 
asked to have inserted in the Recorp a statement and petition 
with reference to the facilities at Ketchikan and the accom- 
panying guaranty. The petition and statement were printed, 
but the names were emitted from Recorp. I intended to 
have the names inserted in the Recorp, because of the character 
of the document. I ask now that the names may be inserted in 
the permanent Recorp, following the body of the petition. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered, 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, to-morrow under the rules 
of the Senate we are toe vote on the question of cloture, which, 
if adopted, will limit debate to one hour for each Senator and 
restrict the further offering of amendments. I am a little 
surprised that some Senators on the other side of the Cham- 
ber should take this step, especially in view of their past con- 
victions touching cloture and the votes they have cast hereto- 
fore when the rules of the Senate were attempted to be 
amended. I desire to bring to the attention of the Senate 
certain speeches, and more especially de I call them to the 
attention of certain Senaters who uttered the speeches at the 
time previously when cloture was attempted in this body. 
They are very interesting. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopcre] on yester- 
day followed his usual course of practicing parliamentary 
“jiu jitsu” by changing his past performances touching clo- 
ture. He is keeping up his stride of changing his position 
upon every question that comes before the Senate. I read 
from a speech which the Senator from Massachusetts made— 
and I am sorry that he is not now in the Chamber—in June, 
1918, touching on cloture. The Senator from Massachusetts 
then said: 

I new come to the bill which I believe is proposed as the official 
cause of this rule, and I think it is worth noise 

That happened to be at that time a revenue bill, the same 
as the pending bill— 
That is the revenue bill. A bill for raising revenue, which includes, 
of course, tariffs as well as taxation, as far as my experience goes, 
and I think I been eS part in framing something like 
seven or eight, always takes time, beth In the House and 

in ‘the “Renate, it is inevitable the it should. It is eomposed of a 
molt iptielty of items, and eae it is to raise reyenue by duties 

imports or by taxation oe all the business of the co Counter, 
ond every business has a ri 


aaa if it ‘thinks that it is @ie 
eriminated against or unfair 


Gn page 
=. out the Paes and insert the following : 


have 
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This revenue bill differed in no respect from others. It took a 
long time to get it through both Houses and turn it into law. As 
we are told that this is needed in order to shorten debate, especially 
on that bill, I want to analyze the time occupied in that bill, 

It was taken up by the subcommittee of the House, as nearly as I 
ean get the exact date, on the 15th of last April. It was taken up 
by the full committee on May 1. It was reported to the House on 
May 9. It was 24 days in the House committee. It was 14 days in 
the House. It then came over to the Senate on the 23d day of May. 
It was 74 days in the Senate committee. I can testify as a member 
of that committee that no time was lost, and no committee within 
my knowiodes ever did harder or more incessant work than they did 
on that . 

The House had had no hearings, and the result was that every- 
thing was pressed upon the Senate committee. 


That is not different from this bill except as to the length 
of time that the Senate committee considered this tariff bill, 
which was much longer than the committee considered that 
revenue bill. s 

The Senate committee had the great pleasure and privilege of havin 
all its colleagues here in session at the same time, and almost all o 
them felt that they ought to be heard. That, of course, was something 
the committee could not refuse. They brought, as they had a right to 
do, their constituents before the committee, and by the hardest pos- 


sible work—and that includes the time when the bill was recom- 
mitted—-74 days were taken by that committee. 
% * * x * * 

After 74 days jn the committee the bill came to the Senate and was 
85 days before the Senate—more than a month. That seems a long 
period of debate. I had charge once here of a bill which was the 
organic act of the Philippines. It was seven weeks before the Senate. 
It was a very important measure, but I was in charge of the bill, and 
I thought it took a long time. People in charge of a bill usually do. 
It was before the Senate for 35 days. It was 81 days in conference. 
In debate in the two Houses on that bill 49 days were occupied, and in 
conference and in committee 129 days were occupied. Is it any wonder 
I say this is areny needless ? 

This is not the place where the delays come. I look at this history. 
of appropriation bills on the back of the calendar. The legislative, 
executive, and judicial bill was reported to the Senate on the 9th of 
April last. It was not taken up for several days, because my memory 
is that it passed in two or three hours one morning. At all events, 
it went out of the Senate on April 16 and went into conference April 
19. Where is it? It has stopped where? Has the delay on that bill 
occurred in this body? I am not blaming the conferees of either House. 
I am showing the utter needlessness of this rule. 


The Senator from Massachusetts further said: 


My objection to it, however, is an objection of principle. I do not 
like to see this attempt to break down the freedom of debate in the 
Senate, which, whatever its defects may be at certain moments, in 
the main is, I think, extremely important to the country, and which 
certainly since the beginning of the war, as I have demonstrated by 
the time spent in debate, has produced no harm whatever and been no 
cause of delay. I relieve the majority of responsibility, because I can 
not see that they have the slightest gain to make by it; and I have not 
observed any greater reluctance to take time on the other side of the 
Chamber than on this. 

Now I desire to read from another distinguished leader of 
the Republican Party. He is to-day the President of the United 
States, He spoke against cloture in this body when he was a 
Senator. He voted against the rule which sought to limit gen- 
eral debate to one hour and a half, but which permitted 20 
minutes debate on every amendment that might he offered. 
The present President of the United States, at that time a 
Senator, thought that that was too much restriction on debate; 
that it defeated freedom of expression in this body; that it 
destroyed the cherished principles of the United States Senate. 
Here is what he said, in part: 

a can not expect the Senate to limit its debate by an arbitrary 
rule. 
% s * * w * 

But the reformation of the Senate has long been a fad. I came here 
myself under the impression that there 4 to be cloture and limita- 
tions on debate; and the longer I sit in this body, the more convinced 
do I become that the freedom of debate in the United States Senate 
is one of the highest guaranties we have of our American institutions. 

I have a speech here from the junior Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. KELLoGG], one of the crusaders in the cause of cloture—one 
of the real apostles of the present day for restricting debate 
and limiting freedom of speech and action in the Senate. I 
have here a speech of the senior Senator from Michigan [Mr, 
TOWNSEND], who is another one of the leaders on the other 
side of the Chamber who would strangle debate in the Senate. 
I shall not quote from these speeches, but merely call the at- 
tention of the Senate to them. I have here also a speech from 
the distinguished junior Senator from Maine [Mr. HAte]. 
I wish I had the time to read it as well as these others to the 
Senate, but I shall not trespass too much upon the Senate’s time, 
The Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE] is employing much of his 
energy these days in trying to strangle the United States Sen- 
ate and to restrict freedom of debate here. 

I see the benign countenance of my friend from Indiana [Mr. 
Watson] over there. He is strong for this cloture rule. He 
is an adroit politician; he is as smart as they make them. He 
knows that the pending bill will not stand the attacks from 
this side of the Chamber. He wants to restrict debate, to 


we 
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forestall these assaults, to put through something here so that 
the people will never know the infamous character of some ef 
the provisions of this bill. He knows that when the sugar 
schedule is reached we, on this side of the Chamber, are going 
to expose the deal that was attempted to be put over by a 
distinguished member of the Finance Committee, the senior 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoot], by writing a letter to General 
Crowder, a representative of this Government to Cuba, and 
trying to induce Cuba to enter into a contract to restrict the 
production of sugar in Cuba to two and one-half million tons 
annually. 

The Senator from Indiana knows that all that will be ex- 
posed. One of the conditions of the proposed contract was that 
if the Cubans should restrict their crop of sugar, the tariff 
on sugar would not be so high in this bi. The Senator from 
Indiana desires to keep. that from the American people, and 
the adoption of this cloture rule will so limit debate that we on 
this side of the Chamber, who propose. to discuss that matter, 
would not have time even to have read the letter written by 
the senior Senator from Utah to General Crowder or the con- 
tract which was attempted to be negotiated. ‘The Senator 
from Indiana knows that if cloture is adopted the infamous 
schedule on wool which will place a tax anywhere from two 
hundred million to three hundred and fifty million dollars 
upon the American people can not be fully discussed. He 
knows that the provisions of this bill touching the powers 
granted to the President to raise and lower tariff duties can 
not be debated in the time which will be permitted for debate 
under the rule. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me 
to interrupt him? 

Mr. HARRISON. I will yield in a moment. 

The Senator from Indiana knows that those provisions 
touching the tax on leather and hides and shoes and boots, 
which will increase the cost of shoes to the little children and 
the men and women of the country, can not be discussed within 
the hour allotted to Senators under the rule. Now I yield to 
the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. CARRAWAY. Mr. President, as the Senator is referring 
to the Senator from Indiana, I wish to suggest to the Senator 
from Mississippi that the Senator from Indiana did not expect 
this cloture rule to be adopted, because the Senator from In- 
diana knows when this bill shall have passed the Senate it 
must go to conference, and the Senator from Indiana voted 
to permit the House of Representatives to adjourn subject to 
reconvening on the 15th day of August. 

Mr. HARRISON, Yes. 

Mr. CARAWAY. He knew that the bill was not to be 
passed before that time, else he would not have voted to per- 
mit the House to adjourn until the middle of August, so that 
the tariff bill could not be sent to conference if it were passed 
to-day. 

Mr. HARRISON, The Senator is eminently correct. The 
whole procedure is a piece of sham and deception, pure and 
unadulterated hypocrisy. Here is what the Senator from 
Indiana said when he was opposed to a cloture that per- 
mitted an hour and a half of general debate and 20 minutes dis- 
cussion on every amendment, without any restriction on the 
presentation of amendments. He grew eloquent, as he always 
does, and said: 


Mr. President, the Senator from Alabama said before taking his 
seat that the greatest speeches that have been made in the Senate of 
the United States in the past have been comparatively short ones. 
That is true as to some of them, but I call the attention of my honor- 
able friend to the fact that if this rule had been in force in the Con- 
tinental Congress— 


He harked away back to history— 


many of the great historical utterances that laid broad and deep the 
enduring foundations of the Republic and pointed the inevitable path- 
way of the future would have been but partially delivered. 


The Senator from Indiana delivered a splendid speech. 
was all right, unless the printer got it wrong. 

I quote further from the remarks of the Senator from Indiana 
on the occasion referred to: 


If this had been the rule of the United States Senate after the adop- 
tion of the Constitution and the formation of the Union, many of the 
great orations that challenged the attention of mankind and fashioned 
the policy of the Republic would have been but partially delivered. 
If this had been the rule of the United States Senate for the first 
50 years of its existence, John C. Calhoun would not have been able 
to thunder forth the doctrines in which he believed; Hayne could 
not have announced on the floor the ideas which he so eloquently 
espoused, o 


How beautiful! 


Henry Clay would have been unable to deliver in full any one of the 
seore of speeches: that accomp-isted so much for his country; and 
Daniel Webster, imperious orator o2 Amcrican_ history, could not have 
blazed the pathway of the future in that_historic utterance in which he 
announced the essential policies of the Republic if its institutions ar 


It 
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to endure, for on the floor of the United States Senate and in the open 
forum of debate he in a sense shaped the destiny of the Republic and 
molded the future of the Nation. 

Then Senator Gallinger, of New Hampshire, interrupted to 
say that Webster spoke for eight hours, and the adroit and 
smart and eloquent Senator from Indiana said: 

And eight hours, the Senator from New Hampshire informs me, he 
spent in delivering that masterful oration. 

If this had been the rule of the United States Senate before and dur- 
ing the Civil War Charles Sumner could not have sounded forth his 
great philippic against the barbarism of slavery, nor could any one of 
the masterful orators or statesmen who then occupied seats in this 
Chamber have voiced the sentiments of the sons of freedom that in- 
spired the mighty North to action and led great armies to the fields of 

rife, for the principles of the perpetuity of the Union and the free- 
dom of the slave were fought out upon the floor of the Senate before 
they were fought out upon the crimson fields of battle. 

Further on in the same speech the Senator from Indiana 
said—— ‘ 

Mr. FERNALD. Read it all; it is good reading. 

Mr. HARRISON. It is fine reading, and yet Senators on the 
other side will vote contrary to the admonition contained in the 
eloquent speech of the Senator from Indiana. 

Why, Senators, we are not children; we are men. We are not play- 
ing with castles of cards; we are dealing with fundamental problems. 
We are not engaged in some sport in which a man is limited to a cer- 
tair: number of strikes; we are Senators, chosen because of supposed 
ability, fitness, and character to measure up to the great demands of 
statesmsnship, to grapple with the eternal verities that underlie all 
progress and” all enduring government, and why should it be thought 
that we must place a limitation upon ourselves else we shall trample 
upon the rights of the people by too great speech? The whole thing is 
to me the very height of the preposterous. 

The Senator was friendly then with Senator Harding, just 
as he is friendly now with President Harding. They worked 
hand in hand and they will go down to destruction together—I 
mean politically. 

. The then Senator from Ohio, Mr. Harding, interjected, and 
the Senator from Indiana said: 

I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. Harding said: 

I want to call the attention of the Senator from Indiana to the fact 
that we completely changed the policy of the last tax law, due to the 
convictions that were evolved through the debate. 

Oh, how true with regard to present-day conditions! How 
this bill has been changed from the time it was presented to 
the Senate in its original form! The Senator from Indiana the 
other day said that the Senate Committee on Finance had pro- 
posed 87 amendments, I believe, or 95 amendments, reducing 
the rates in the bill from its original form. So Mr. Harding 
must have been a prophet as well as stating facts at that time. 
He knew that this condition would probably come about in the 
future. 

The Senater from Indiana said, in answer to that— 

I thank the Senator for the suggestion. It is y appropriate and 
timely, because it is true that from the time the debate began on the 
last tax law until it was completed in this body the policy of that law 
was changed, and, I believe, changed to the good and changed in the 
interest of the people of the United States. I thank the Senator for 
his suggestion, 

Yesterday when the Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD] 
was talking the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. KELLoae] called 
attention to the fact that it took but seven weeks to pass 
through the Senate the Underwood-Simmons tariff law, and 
that already we have talked on this bill some seven or eight 
weeks, I do not know which. The Senator overlooked the fact 
that that was a good bill; that that was a bill in the interest 
of the people. There were provisions in it that the Republicans 
could not attack, and some of them voted for them. Even the 
Senator from Washington [Mr, POINDEXTER] in those days was 
termed a Bull Mooser, and he not only voted for the provisions 
of the bill but he voted for its final passage; and yet all 
through the consideration of th’s bill the rates haveenever been 
high enough for him. He has throughout the consideration of 
this measure voted with the reactionary element. 

I do not know what it is that you gentlemen apply to these 
former Progressives and Bull Moosers that makes them be- 
come so reactionary, but you certainly have got something. 
My fr’end from Illinois [Mr. McCormick] never called.himse!f 
a Bull Mooser, but he had the horns and all the other charac- 
teristics of a Bull Mooser; but as soon as-he gets here and 
comes under the hypnotic influence of the Old Guard he and 
the others soon become reactionary and forget their former 
promises. 

I proceed further. Other Senators who are now in the Sen- 
ate spoke at that time against cloture—one of them a great 
leader on the other side. I refer to the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. Smoor]. He spoke against it. He said: 


The passage of this resolution means that running devate will be 
closed in the future, and I say now that there has been more informa- 
tion given to Senators, actual information, information that affected 
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the votes of Senators, more real information gained in a running de- 
bate whe 
apenthes that wore ever ale ie ikis ak re ald: the set 

Then the Senator who now offers this cloture made a s h 
the distinguished Senator from North Dakota [Mr. MoCumuen}, 
who is in charge of this bill. He spoke. He now offers the 
cloture, although he voted aga’nst the cloture that limited 
general debate to one hour and a half and 20 minutes on each 
amendment, without restriction with regard to the presentation 
of amendments. He spoke against that kind of cloture, but on 
the bill that he fathered, of which he was the author in part, 
he now says to the Senate, through the presentation of this 
cloture, “ You must Dot discuss it in all, with all the Senate 
committee amendments, with all its provisions, over an hour ; 
and you shall not be permitted, after one hour following the 
convening of the Senate to-morrow, to present a single amend- 
ment to any part of my bill.” Here is what he said then: 

So I can see no good reason in the world for attempting to stifle 


the voice of Senators upon the man 
before us. PD y subjects that may be brought 
* 


+ > * * + if 
Mr. President, I am against this resolution f 

of the arguments that have been made b aeiatmataneied ae 

lution, all of the arguments that have 


All 
the goepensies of the reso- 
m made avor of it b 
others have not enlightened us as to why the resolution should be 
brought before us now. On the contrary, Senators have stated again 
and again that it is not necessary. The Senator from Alabama de- 
clared that the Senate had not abused the privilege of discussion since 
this war began; he declared that there was no danger that the Senate 
would abuse the privilege of unlimited debate darltg this war. Mr. 
President, if Senators have not done so, and if they will not do so 
then, in the name of heaven, give us one solitary, honest reason why 
it is necessary to shackle Senators in their discussion of any subject 
before the Senate of the United States? And why will they not abuse 
the right of debate? Because there is not a Senator in this Chamber, 
there is not a Member of this body who is not patriotic; and any 
Senator of the United States who would obstruct, by longer discussion 
than would be necessary, a bill that would affect our war progress 
would be a traitor to his country; he would be guilty of an act of 
treason; and he should be and would be immediately expelled by the 
patriotic Members of the Senate body. Then, why bring in this reso- 
ution now? 
He said: 


I know there has been some criticism on the part of the press about 
Congress delaying legislation, but every Senator knows it is not true. 
We know that we have not delayed legislation in any respect what- 
ever. Then, why this resolution? It is a reflection upon the honesty, 
eon the ability of the individual Senators of the United 

Those were the utterances only a few years ago of the men 
who now attempt to stifle debate in this body; and the only 
reason that can be advanced for their change of front is that 
your bill is so bad, so odious, so indefensible that you are 
afraid of full and legitimate discussion of it. You eringe un- 
der the assaults that are made on it. You tremble under an 
honest analysis of its provisions—the poor, bleeding, wounded, 
lacerated thing. The attacks upon it have been so many and 
so constant that it groans with pain and pleads for treatment. 
Its temperature is high. Its respiration low. Its system is 
all run down, and never in all history did a thing need to be 
operated on or treatment applied more than in this ‘instance. 
And yet you deny us, through the application of this proposed 
cloture, to administer to this now fatherless and deserted and 
orphan child, 

Now, does the Senator want to ask me a question? 

Mr. McCORMICK, Although the Senator is lost in the maze 
of the metaphors of the Senator from Mississippi 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator does not seem to be lost. 

Mr. McCORMICK. He would suggest that if the bill be 
breathless, that is not true of the Senators on the other side 
of the aisle. 

Mr. HARRISON. No; and they will not be breathless from 
now on until November. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Until after election. 

Mr. HARRISON. Oh, until after election? We will keep 
you breathless until after election, and there will not be any 
part of you left, politically, after the election. It is a godsend 
for himself that the Senator does not come up in Illinois this 
year. 

Mr. President, speaking dispassionately, I want to appeal to 
the common sense and fairness and justice of Senators on the 
other side. You know that when this rule is adopted to-mor- 
row, if it should be, your Finance Committee, that have met 
daily, as the Senator from Indiana and the Senator from North 
Dakota says, looking over these paragraphs, constantly making 
changes, offering modifications to the various provisions upon 
the floor, will be estopped in the future, except by unanimous 
consent, from offering those amendments. I submit that it is 
not fair to the American people. If your bill is odious, as it 
is—it has met the lashes and the criticisms and the condemna- 
tion of the Republican and independent press throughout the 
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country—if it is bad, de you think that is going to help you 
with that press? No. When you tie up this situation with a 
cloture that will prevent you, except by unanimous consent, 
from modifying its obnoxious and iniquitous provisions, you 
will reil that press still more, and you will cause more con- 
demnation to be showered upon your heads, not only by the 
press but Americans everywhere, whether Republicans or what 
not. 

My. KELLOGG. Mr. President, will the Senator give me 
the date of the speech I made on the cloture? 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator was speaking at that time 
against the resolution offered by the Senator from Alabama 
[ Mr. Unperwoop] on either June 12 or June 18, 1918, and in 
opposition to the amendment offered by the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. Boraw]. 

Mr, KELLOGG. Mr. President, I have not looked at the 
speech, but my recollection is that I voted for the present two- 
thirds cloture rule, which was brought in by the Democratic 
leader, and adopted, I believe, some time in 1918. It is true 
that the Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNpERwoop] at some time 
desired to proeure a majority cloture; but a two-thirds cloture 
rule was finally adopted, and I am sure the Senator will find 
that I voted for it. I remember that after months of debate 
I voted for and advocated cloeture on the Versailles treaty. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit, 
if he will look on page 7728 of the ConcressionaL Recorp of 
June 13, 1918, he will see that he is recorded in the negative 
on the resolution proposed to limit general debate to one hour 
and a half and to limit debate on each amendment to 20 minutes, 

Mr. KELLOGG. I am speaking about the cloture rule now 
in existence. I am sure I voted for that rule. But whether 
I did or not, IT éame to the Senate as a member of a minority 
party, and I had some high ideals abott the duties of Sena- 
tors, and about this great legislative body, of which I had 
read, and to which I had looked up for many, many years. I 
had heard of the names of great Members of the Senate which 
adorn the pages of American history. But I have lost some of 
that enthusiasm, and many of those bright ideals have been 
dimmed in the last six years, 

I px ume I did believe at that time that a two-thirds cloture 
was all that was necessary, because during the time that I 
was a member of the minority party there was no filibustering. 


The minority party during that time loyally supported the 
President and the majority, and no sign of a filibuster was 
evidenced during that period. Since I have commenced speak- 
ing this morning I have been informed that there were only 
three votes in the Senate against the proposed Demoeratic 
cloture rule which has been invoked for a vote to-morrow. It 
is of Democratie origin. Democratic Senaters should not com- 


plain that it is invoked after 10 weeks of debate. They orig- 
inated the principle of the cloture rule, and now it is not at 
all surprising, in view of what has taken place, that they writhe 
under the prospect of voting against it and going to the country 
with a filibuster which has lasted for months. 

I was saying that during the time I was a member of the 
minority party they loyally supported the President, and did not 
try to delay legislation by filibustering; but the filibuster 
started in the Senate the day President Harding called an 
extra session—over a year ago. There were delays and delays 
and delays on the tax bill, on the prohibition bill, on any num- 
ber of other bills. Look at the Recorp. The tax bill alone was 
in the Senate for two and a half or three months, and the 
Democratic Senators occupied about double the time the Re- 
publicans did. 

The four-power treaty was. in the Senate last winter for 
debate nearly two months. Look at the Regorp and see who 
occupied the time. The leader on the Democratic side said 
last night that we now have before us a bill with 2,000 amena- 
ments and that each one should be debated. The Senator 
well knows that many of those amendments are merely techni- 
cal, and many of. them would apply to a single section, which 
would involve but one principle. The Senatof well knows that 
Senators on the other side have occupied three, four, and five 
hours continuously talking about one amendment which any- 
bedy could diseuss intelligently in 15 or 20 minutes. The Sen- 
ator well knows that the ranking Democratic member on the 
Finanee Committee has parceled out the defense—or the fili- 
buster. The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WaLsH] was 
seleeted to fight the agricultural schedule because the other 
Senators would not or dared not do it and wanted to vote for 
it. Another Senator would be selected for samething else, 
three or four of them at a time, to. keep the thing going while 
the others were rest‘ng up during the night sessions. You can 
nor make this country believe that those debates, day after 


day, day after day, on single amendments were not debates for 
the purposes of delay. 

I am not in favor of cutting off reasonable debate. I am 
not in favor of denying to any Senator the opportunity to dis- 
cuss any amendment and iet the country know what the 
amendment is. I have discussed one. 

The Senator from Alabama said yesterday that there had 
not been much debate except on the bill. There have been 
days and days and days spent in debate on every conceivable 
subjeet except the bill. I was looking over the Recorp the 
other day and counting up the speeches, and I found that one 
distinguished Senator, up to March 2, had made 18 speeches on 
the Federal Reserve Board, and I do not know how many he 
has made since March 2; I have not counted them. Can it be 
said that those were upon the subject before ithe Senate? 

Mr. President, I have never seen such an exhibition of waste 
of time in any deliberative body, unlimited and useless argu- 
ment on single items of a bill, as I have seen upon this, and 
every Senator knows that at the rate at which the debate has 
been going it would not be finished in three years. 

I said at one time that this is the only great national legis- 
lative body in the world where business could be done only by 
unanimous consent, and where a Senator or a number of Sena- 
tors could talk at any time on any subject, and at any length, 
and read any book, however irrelevant to the subject. No 
other such body exists. Senators, the American people are 
sizing up the Senate, and I want to say here that the opinion 
of the people is not flattering to this body. We are lowering 
the dignity of this great deliberative legislative body. Bspe- 
cially since the war, which swept nearly all the civilized world 


‘with a consuming flame, the demand upon the Congress for 


legislation has been so great, questions of such surpassing im- 
portance are coming up every day for solution, that we moust , 
choose whether we will do the business of the public or whether 
we will not. I say that a rule which allows 10, 15. 20, or 30 
days’ general debate on any bill, and then an hour on the bill 
and 15 or 20 minutes thereafter on any amendment, permits 
debate enough to bring. out all the merits or demerits of the 
bill and acquaint the country with all the questions involved. 
That we ought to have. Some such rule as that I have pro- 
posed several times in the last two years. It may not pass 
now, but I shall continue to propose it, and I believe that it 
will pass. I believe that the Senate will determine some time 
that there must be a reasonable limitation upon debate, so that 
the majority may be able to do business. That is all I ask. 
That is.all I think we should have. 

It was said yesterday that it was unreasonable to ask for 
an agreement to fix a date for voting upon this bill. I would 
not ask to fix a date, but I do not think it is unreasonable to 
ask that some limitation be placed upon the debate, the length 
of time which a Senator may occupy in general discussion of 
the bill, and the length of time he may occupy om any amend- 
ment. I am sure that all Senaters could, with 15 or 20 minutes 
debate upon an amendment, and a reasonable time upon the 
bill, elucidate every question which is necessary for the deci- 
sion of this body, and which is necessary to go to the country. 

I am not afraid of going to the country. I am perfectly 
willing to take responsibility for every vote I cast. I do not 
want to shut off reasonable debate; but there should be some 
limitation upon this endless, endless talk, which is evidently 
being engaged in for a purpose. 

This bill has been before the Senate now for 10 or 11 weeks, 
with night sessions some 3 or 4 weeks, longer than any tariff 
bill has ever been before any legislative: body in this country, 
so far as I can find out. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, the Senator is generally 
fair, and wf he not be fair in making the statement that this 
tariff bill has been longer before the Senate than any other 
tariff bill? Will the Senator not add to that that it was longer 
before the Finance Committee and longer before the Ways and 
Means Committee, and longer before a Republican House, than 
any other tariff bill in the history of the country? 

Mr. KELLOGG. TI think that is quite true; I think it was. 

Mr. POMPRENE. Then it would seem that while we on this 
side of the Chamber may be charged with certain responsibility 
for the delay, the Republicans on the other side of the Chamber 
are also chargeable with very mueh greater delay. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Oh, no; I would not admit that. The 
Senator must remember that the time during the entire last 
session was taken up until Thanksgiving with the tax bill. 
The Senator must remember that about the time the tariff bill 
was ready to be reported treaties of very great importance to 
this country and to the world came before the Senate and 
occupied nearly two months’ time. The tariff bill was re- 
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ported to the Senate on the 10th of April. The committee 
gave 10 days thereafter for the leaders on the other side to 
prepare for the debate. That was not unreasonable, of course. 
The debate started on the 20th of April and has lasted now 
for 10 or 11 weeks and only some 300 or 400 amendments have 
been adopted. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President—— : 

Mr. KELLOGG. I yield to the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. EDGE. I think the Senate is not alone concerned with 
the time that has already been consumed but with the pros- 
pect that in the future it would seem there is no possible limit 
to the time to be consumed and when a vote may be taken, 

Mr. KELLOGG. I am coming to that. The Underwood law 
was before the Senate only seven weeks and disposed of some 
600 amendments, which the committee made, and of the Dill 
itself. Here we have disposed of some 300 or 400 amendments 
alone in over 10 weeks, and at this rate it would take 50 or 60 
weeks to dispose of the bill. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

Mr. KELLOGG. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. I notice in this morning’s paper that the 
Finance Committee on yesterday had agreed upon a good many 
amendments to the cotton ‘schedule very greatly reducing the 
rates. I am very glad that they have awakened to the neces- 
sity of making some reductions in those rates. While the 
Senator from Minnesota is complaining about the time taken 
on this side of the Chamber, will he not tell us how many more 
changes the Republican members of the Finance Committee are 
going to recommend? Possibly we can tell something then 
about the length of time that will be required on this side of 
the Chamber. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. May I say that 700 amend- 
ments have already been considered? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I am informed by Senators who have been 
here during other tariff debates that in every instance the 
Finance Committee has reported many amendments while the 
tariff bills were under consideration in the Senate. I have not 
had much legislative experience myself. 

But, Mr. President, I did not rise to discuss the merits of 
the bill. I hope the Finance Committee will make amendments 
where they think they should be made. I certainly shall not vote 
for amendments, wherever they shall originate, if in my opinion 
the rates proposed are too high. I have voted against a good 
many such already. I do not expect every Senator to agree 
with me. : 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
ator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SHortripnce in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Minnesota yield to the Senator from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr. KELLOGG. . I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I understand that between 
700 and 800 amendments have already been considered. The 
Senator states that he is willing to vote for a decrease in the 
rates when in his opinion the rates fixed by the committee are 
too high. How many times has he voted against committee 
amendments? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Oh, I could not say. 
many times. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Has the Senator voted more 
than three times against committee amendments? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Oh, yes; I have voted against committee 
amendments a good many times since the debate started. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The roll-call records do not 
show that Senators on the other side of the aisle have voted 
very frequently against committee amendments. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Well, I think I have done so. 

Mr. President, what I started out to say was purely on the 
question of the reasonableness of the debate that has been going 
on. I do not think the cloture would cut off reasonable debate. 
I think, with the general debate which has been had upon the 
entire bill, that if each Senator can discuss it an hour more, it 
is a reasonable time to discuss the bill and to bring out all 
those features and lay them before the country. I want to be 
fair. I hope the Senate some day will adopt a more reasonable 
rule that will, after a certain length of time, allowing each 
Senator full opportunity to debate the merits of the bill and 
each amendment, bring to a close that debate. 

Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President, on the 16th day of May the 
junior Senaté from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison], in speaking of 
the delay upon the tariff bill, with great vehemence and earnest- 
ness declared that the fault was upon the Republican side of 
the Chamber and that the Democratic Senators were exceed- 
ingly anxious to vote on the tariff bill and to get through with 
it. He said on the 16th of May: 

Of course, we— 


Mr. President, will the Sen- 


I have voted a good 


That is, the Democratic side— 


understand that the plan of the majority is to allow consideration of 
the pending bill to occupy a long time in the Senate, to permit it to 
drag along for months and months, and then the bill will go to con- 
eee and it will then stay in conference during and until after the 
election. 


The Senator from Mississippi declared that such was the pur- 
pose and the plan and the intention of the Republican majority. 
Then he continued: 


I wish to say, however, that if this tariff bill must be passed and 
forced be the American people, we want to see it gotten out of the 
way, and if the Senator from Utah and his colleagues on the other side 
of the Chamber will stop filibustering and unnecessarily delaying the 
bill, we will let them pass it and we shall get away from here, so that 
they will not -be allowed to carry out their scheme of letting the bill 
die in conference while they extort from the large interests campaign 
contributions in order to elect the House of Representatives. 

After the Senator from Mississippi had concluded, I asked 
then for unanimous consent that a vote should be taken upon 
the tariff bill on the 1st day of June, which was about two 
weeks in advance of the day upon which the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi was speaking. Promptly there rose upon the Demo- 
cratic side first the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Watson] and 
then the colleague of the junior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
WiuLtiAMSs], each objecting to any such unanimous consent for 
the fixing of a day upon which the bill shall be voted upon. 

Since that time, Mr. President, in seven weeks of debate, we 
have passed upon about 200 out of 2,000 amendments. The 
total number of anfendments already acted upon will not equal 
more than one-third or one-half of the total amendments to the 
bill. So far as progress is concerned; we have made no progress. 
There is no end in sight. We have already consumed about 
three months in the consideration of the bill, which came to the 
Senate on April 11, a longer time by far than was consumed 
with regard to the Underwood tariff law, which came to the 
Senate on July 11 and passed the Senate on September 9, 1913, 
or with regard to the Payne-Aldrich law, which preceded the 
Underwood law and which came to the Senate on April 19 and 
passed the Senate on July 8, 1909. 

Mr. President, I hazard again the challenge to my friend from 
Mississippi that he join with me now in a request for a unani- 
mous-consent agreement to vote upon the bill and upon all 
pending amendments and upon all amendments that may be 
offered on the ist day of August next. I now suggest the 
absence of a quorum and shall renew my request for unanimous 
consent to fix a day upon which to vote on the pending tariff 
bill when a quorum is secured. J 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I object. It will not be 
necessary for the Senator to suggest the absence of a quorum, 

Mr. SPENCER. I withdraw the demand for a quorum call, 
because obviously the objection of the senior Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. RoBinson] prevents any such unanimous con- 
sent as I hoped to secure. 

Mr. STERLING. I submit an amendment intended to be 
proposed by me to the pending bill, which I ask may be printed 
and lie on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
printed and lie on the table. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, among the names signed 
to the petition for cloture are those of Senators who have 
been absent so much that I doubt if the doorkeepers knew 
them when they returned. 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. KeEtLoge], to show how 
time ought not to be wasted, repeated one statement five dif- 
ferent times in the lecture he read the Senate to-day. 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. KEtLoae] discussed the 
bill once. The chairman of the committee, the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. McCumber], then apologized when the 
Senator was through because he talked about matters not 
before the Senate. He said the Senator from Minnesota 
wanted to discuss the particular schedule because he was 
going away. He had come in, you know, and wanted to make 
a political speech and catch the next train out. As I said, 
the chairman of the Finance Committee apologized when the 
Senator from Minnesota was through with a speech which 
the Senator from Minnesota made out of order in discussing 
matters not before the Senate. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I discussed the agricultural schedule. Does 
the Senator say that was not before the Senate? 

Mr. CARAWAY. The schedule before the Senate was the 
chemical schedule. I suppose the Senator did not know it, 
because I do not think he had been here often. He was only 
interested for politi reasons in the agricultural schedule. 

Mr. KELLOGG. hat is an entirely gratuitous and insult- 
ing remark, and the Senator knows it. 


The amendment will be 
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Mr. CARAWAY. Was the Senator here for a week before 
he made his speech? 

Mr. KELLOGG. The Senator knows I was here’ every ‘day. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Was the Senator here for a week or 10 
days before he came in to make his speech? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I was here. 

Mr, CARAWAY. Did the Senator leave that day? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I did not. 

Mr. CARAWAY. When did the Senator go away? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I was only away two. days. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I did not ask how long the Senator was 
away. When did the Senator go away—the next day? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Two or three days afterwards, I was away 
two days and that was all. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I am not complaining; because I do not think 
the country lost any great thing when the Senator was away. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I made a speech on the agricultural schedule. 

Mr, CARAWAY. I know what the Senator made his speech 
about, and I know that that schedule was not before the Senate 
at the time. Now the Senator complains about Senators talking 
and talking and talking. I know and the Senator knows, if he 
was here; which I doubt, that yesterday and the day before the 
time of the Senate was taken up largely in discussing nuts. I 
know of no better subject for the Senator to have stayed here 
and engaged in the discussion of, but he was not here, evidently. 
I know that for*hours the time of the Senate was consumed in 
discussing that question, and yet the Senatgr says any ques- 
tion can be discussed intelligently and fully in 10 minutes. All 
of the discussion on the subject of nuts was by Senators on the 
other side of' the Chamber. The junior Senator from California 
[Mr. Suorrrmer], who now so elegantly graces the chair, made 
several speeches, eloquent speeches, learned speeches, and his 
colleague, the senior Senator from California [Mr. Jonnson] 
addressed the Senate many times on that subject. The Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. McNary] addressed the Senate on the same 
subject and many others discussed that subject intelligently. 

Mr. KELLOGG. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Certainly. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Was the Senator from California talking 
about the schedule that was before the Senate? 

Mr. CARAWAY: Yes, sir; he was doing what the Senator 
from Minnesota did not do. He was talking about the matter 
before the Senate; but when fhe Senator from Minnesota 
talks it is about something else. That is what'I am referring to. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Did the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
JonrES] talk about something that was not before the Senate? 

Mr. CARAWAY. No. He did what an intelligent Senator 
usually does. He talked about fish when the subject of fish 
was before the Senate. The Senator from Minnesota when the 
chemical schedule was before the Senate talked about agricul- 
ture. That is what I am complaining about, that the Senator 
from Minnesota should read Senators a lecture about intelli- 
gently discussing schedules before the Senate when the only 
tariff: speech I have heard him make was about a schedule 
weeks in advance of its being reached in the consideration of 
the bill. 

Mr. KELLOGG. 
within a few days. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Oh, if the Senator will look at the date of 
his speech, which he has evidently forgotten, and the date when 
we reached the agricultural schedule he will find that he is no 
more accurate about the statement he has just made than he 
was about who was running a filibuster in the Senate. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Did the Senator from Arkansas say that I 
was not here yesterday? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I did not say that the Senator was not 
here on yesterday. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Very well. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I did not miss the Senator. If he had 
been absent I should have been just as happy and the Senate 
would have been just as enlightened, because the question be- 
fore the Senate was discussed, and when that is done the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota never takes part in the discussion. 

Mr. KELLOGG. There are others who would not have been 
missed, Mr. President. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I know that. There are three or four Sen- 
ators on the other side of the Chamber, for instance, the chair- 
man of the committee, who brought in a monkey show here 
when that was not before the Senate by any rule of the Senate, 
though there were some exhibits that evidently were in order; 
and the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] also had a cuckoo 
cleck and a monkey show when that schedule was not before 
the Senate. I am sorry the Senator from Minnesota has got 


to rush off now, but he is in a hurry. [L&ughter in the gal- 
leries. } 


The agricultural schedule was reached 
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JULY 6, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senate wil! be in order and 
the galleries will observe the rule of the Senate. 

Mr. CARAWAY,. I do not like to charge the Senator from 
Minnesota with bad faith. Yet I know if the Senator had been 
here he would have voted to permit the House to adjourn until 
the 15th day of August. If Senators on the other sidé should 
secure the adoption of a cloture rule and should pass the pend- 
ing tariff bill to-morrow, the Senator from Minnesota knows 
that that bill could not be sent to conference until the 15th day 
of August. If Republican Senators in fact wanted to pass. this 
measure, as they now say they do, why was it that the Presi- 
dent. of the United States, why was it that the leaders of the 
Senate and of the House, by unanimous consent, agreed that 
the House should adjourn until the 15th of August? Such ac- 
tion is in bad faith and the country knows it, if this. bill is 
desired passed now. 

The Senator from Minnesota said he was willing to go to 
the country. The Lord knows he will go to the country, and 
the country will. be glad. when it gets a chance to speak. The 
Senator from Minnesota knows when he is talking about the 
country wanting action that he consented that. there should be 
no action on this: tariff bill in conference before the 15th day 
of August.. I know that the country knows. that because the 
country knows the Senator from Minnesota consented that there 
should be an adjournment of the House until the 15th day of 
August. The Senator from Minnesota knows and the country 
knows that with the House of Representatives not in session 
there can be no conferenee on the pending bill. Therefore the 
cheapest kind of gallery. playing that I have seen is when: the 
Senator from Minnesota talks about his anxiety to get imme- 
diate action, and the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Spencer! asks 
unanimous consent for a vote on the Ist day of August, when 
each. of them assented, that there. should be no conference on 
this bill before the 15th of August. 

Oh, why waste all this time to call the attention of the 
country to the fact that Senators on the other side of the 
Chamber know the bill is bad and they do not wanti'to pass 
it. I do not care what individual Senators say. They may 
go back and count: the time consumed in debate, as disclosed 
by: the: Recorp for the last. week or 10 days, and: they will 
find that three-fourths of all the discussion—all the time 
wasted—has been on the other side of the Chamber. I said 
“time wasted.” I will take that back, Mr. President, I do 
not know that the time was wasted. The party in power, 
which is going to the country, ought to have an opportunity 
to exhibit its incapacity to the country so that the country 
may pass:upon it. The people are doing that. 

The Senator from Minnesota said in his brief stay with us, 
just before he was ready to leave, that the country had 
weighed the Senate and was tired of it. Well, that is one 
statement to which the country is going to say “amen.” Since 
the Senator from Minnesota became a Member of the Senate— 
I will not say it is solely on his account—but since he has 
become a Member of the Senate he says that the Senate has 
sunk lower in the respect of the country than ever before. 
He is right about that; and until the party now in power 
gets out there never will be: any respect for the Senate nor 
for the administration. There is reason for that statement 
of the Senator from Minnesota, though there was not much 
for some others he made. Of course, the country :-is tired of 
the Senate; it is tired of the House of Representatives; it is 
tired of the administration; and it is showing every time it 
gets a chance that it is going to have a change. 

I say, and say it with all courtesy, for I sincerely like the 
chairman of the Committee on Finance who brought in this 
bill—I know he is honest; I know he is courageous; he is 
able, and yet, with all the prestige acquired in 24 years of 
service in this body, with the administration back of him, 
with everything in his favor except public opinion, he went 
down in defeat last week, not by a restless city constituency 
but by the sturdy farmers of North Dakota. It was not be- 
cause they did not love him personally, for I am persuaded 
that everybody who knows him loves him and respects. him; 
but he was linked up with a bad cause; he stood shoulder to 
shoulder with a discredited party and suffered by reason of 
that fact and nothing else. 

Mr. President, sometimes I am astonished that intelligent 
men should think that they can fool the people gil the time, 
I think it was the great Abraham Lincoln who said you could 
not do that—that you could fool all of the people a part of 
the time and some of the people all the time, but you could 
not fool all the people all the time. The effort that. is put. 
forth by the majority party, with the full. knowledge that it, 
will fail, to pretend that they want cloture in the considera- 
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tion and vete upon the pending bill is not going to fool any of 
the people any of the time. 

The Senator from Minnesota said he thought the four-power 
pact was before the. Senate for six weeks or two months—I do 
not remember the exact length of time—but the treaty of Ver- 
sailles, with his help, remained before the Senate for a year. 
He said that the revenue bill was before the Senate for a num- 
ber of weeks, and that is true; but most of that time was taken 
up by Senators on the other side of the Chamber “ jockeying” 
with each other about whether they should support one provi- 
sion or another; and finally they got their President of the 
United States; Mr. Harding, to write a letter to the House to 
make it reject the amendment to reduce high surtaxes. The 
House, however, refused to follow the President, but followed 
the Senate. 

Mr, KELLOGG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield with pleasure. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Did I understand the Senator to say that 
mest of the time consumed in the consideration of the revenue 
tax bill was occupied by Republican Senators? 

Mr, CARAWAY, Yes. 

Mr: KELLOGG. The Recorp shows that the remarks of Re- 
publican Senators occupy 281% pages of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, while the remarks of the Democrats occupy 4114 pages 
ef the Recorp. Of course, the Democrats may have talked very 
fast; I do not know as to that; but that is what the Recorp 
shows. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes; and I think very likely they talked 
with more sense. I hope the Senater will read that debate, be- 
cause he did not stay here and hear much of it at the time. 

Mr. President, having ended this little pleasantry, which I 
have enjoyed so much, with the Senator from Minnesota, be- 
cause, you know, everybody loves him, I am going to make a few 
remarks. I want te be accurate. They do not bear on the 
tariff bill; they do not have to do with cloture; but are sug- 
gested by a speech which was made by the President of the 
United States on the 4th day of July. They cali attention to 
a condition that exists by reason of the President’s sanction. It 
will take but a few moments. 


PROHIBITION EBNFORCEMONT. 


Mr, President, the man responsible for the mest open, flagrant 
violation of the eighteenth amendment and the Volstead Act is 
the President of these United States. 

With the stroke of a pen he could close more barrooms than 
was ever given to any other one man to do within the history of 
the world. 

Whether the Constitution and the law follow our flag when 
it goes to sea is a matter now some profess to doubt. Conceding 
for argument sake that it does not, the President cauld instruct 
the Shipping Board to close the saloons on all ships operated by 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation. If he believes in law en- 
forcement, if he wants the sale of whisky prohibited, if he 
earnestly desires that all should stand equal before the law, he 
would say to Mr. Lasker, “ We will not quibble about whether 
the law prohibits or permits the sale of liquor on American 
ships; the American people are. opposed to the sale of liquor fer 
beverage purposes. It is forbidden by the Constitution, which 
I took an oath to uphold. It is forbidden by an act of Con- 
gress, which I signed, and therefore these bars: must be 
closed.” 


The President knows, all know, that were he to give such 
an order Mr. Lasker would obey it, for the Shipping Board and 
Mr. Lasker, its chairman, are the creatures of the President’s 


creation, and as such take his orders and execute them. No 
apologist for the President, however partisan he may be, can 
deny this. Therefore, every ship that sails beneath the Ameri: 
ean fing, owned, operated, or leased by the Shipping Board’ 
sells whisky by the express or implied’ permission of the Presi- 
dent of these United States. To-morrow all of them would be 
dry if he willed it. To-morrow alt of them will sell whisky 
over their bars because he wills it. 
President are particularly apropos, because he is quoted in his 
speech at Marion, Ohio, on July 4 with having given utterance 


to the following sentiment, which is copied from the ween : 


ton Post: 


The eighteenth amendment denies to a minority a fancied sense of 
rsonal pow gk a an amendment is the will of America and must 
be — 7 Government and public opinion, else contempt 
‘be law will undermine our very foundations, 


ae is fair to presume the President spoke after deliberation 
and with full knowledge. Therefore, can the President escape 
this eonclusion? Gan his apologists deny that he connives at 
the breaking down of public morale? That he does not seck tc 


These criticisms of the | 


prevent. the destruction of the confidence ef the people in la¥: 
and order? 

Oh, how different. it is if the violator of the law happens to 
be an insignificant and perhaps friendless individual. In the 
same paper and on the same page where this declaration of the 
President appears urging that the eighteenth amendment be 
enforced I find the following article: 


REARREST WAR VETERAN. 


Charged with unlawful fon of liquer, Floyd BH. Tomlinson, 

30 years old, an overseas veteran who was injured im the Argonne 
Forest, Pores @ brief term in Baltimore this morning fer un 
goconete mn of corn liquor and was promptly rearrested and brought to 
8 uy = Detective Bagby King. 
Following his arrest in Baltimore, it is charged, revenue agents 
searched his room’in this city and seized a quantity of the eorn prod- 
uct. It is stated that Revenue Agent George Powler, jr., was hired 
to drive Tomlinson to Bultimore to make the purchase, agreeing 
to bring: the passenger and Mquor here. 

Here, an ex-soeldier, a young man who went 3,000 miles from 
home and bared his breast to shot and shell in his country’s de- 
fense, shed his. blood in the Argonne Forest, wanted whisky. 
He was: aided and abetted. in this desire to get whisky by an 
agent, an employee of the Revenue Department, who doubtless 
suggested to him the place where the whisky could be bought, 
He bought it and was arrested and imprisoned in Baltimore for 
the possession of it. When his term of imprisonment expired, 
he was brought back to this city, the Capital of these United 
States, and again will be tried, convicted, and inrprisoned be- 
cause in his reom which was searched im his absence was found 
whisky. What a commentary on this, the greatest Government 
.in the world, when a former soldier is imprisoned for the pos- 
session of a quart, while the President of the United States 
licenses and permits the sale of thousands of gallens of whisky 
upon Government-owned preperty, both subject to the same 
Constitution, both amenable to the same laws. 

Again, the Republican Party has posed as the friend and 
guardian of the negre. It is always extremely soliciteus for his 
welfare when election time appreaches. The Senate has been 
treated recently to the spectaele of the Committee om the Judi- 
ciary, by @ partisan vote, reporting out the Dyer bill, siniply 
to give Senator Lopes: the: negro: support in his race fer reelec- 
tion. They are very, very solicitous indeed of the negro; but 
one negro: here in the District of Cefumbia, inspired no doubt 
by the example of the President, seemed to think that whisky 
could: be legally possessed on beard ship. He is. the owner of a 
boat, the Medison Hail. He was giving an excursion Tues- 
day evening to the people of hig color. .Im the bar was 2:gallons 
of liquor. It is coneeded that the owner was not aboard the 
vessel; there is no positive knowledge that he even knew the 
liquor was on board ; yet he is to pay the penalty by the loss of 
his: boat, worth a hundred thousand dollars. What was his of- 
fense? He in a small way imitated the methods: that are pur- 
sued by American ships, and sought to attract traffic to his beat 
by’ the sale of liquor. He could urge, ne doubt, the same ex- 
euse that Lasker pleads when he violates the law—that you can 
not run a boat without the sale of liquor. Why should that de- 
fense be good when urged by the Government of the United 
States, upheld by the chairman of the Shipping Beard and by 
an alleged oral opinion given by Mr. Schlesinger, attorney for 
the Shipping Board, that Mquor could be legally sold aboard 
American ships? But who is: Mr. Schlesinger? He was of the 
firm of Schlesinger & Mayer, who were of counsel for all those 
who opposed temperance legislation. Mayer—Levy Mayer—is 
the man in whose hands a mififon dollars was placed to prevent 
the passage of the eighteenth amendment and the enactment of 
the Volstead law. Schlesinger was no doubt chosen by Lasker 
and the President, not because of his knowledge of maritime 
law but because, like the sea, he, too, is “wet.” Why should 
this plea of necessity in behalf of the Shipping Board be con- 
‘curred in by the President of the United States, and yet fail 
ja negro, who is a citizen of the same country, subject. te the 
| same. Constitution, and amenable to the same laws? 

Oh, Mr. President, the President of the United States spoke 
,more wisely than he knew when he said that violation of the 
law, when condoned and. permitted, breeds contempt for law. 

What a pity it is that these who are charged with the enforce- 
ment of law seem to think that they have discharged their full 
‘duty when they have tmprisoned the weak and punished the 
ignorant! 
| The Secretary of War, Mr. Weexs, a wan of long and dis- 
‘tinguished public service, recently said that. the sale of light 
, wines and beer should be permitted. No one doubts but that 
‘he spoke the sentiments of his chief. He must have expressed 
the views of the President of the United States. I am more 
persuaded of that fact after having read the views of two 
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Senators of the United States, both Republicans. 
a paper of recent date the following: 

WEEKS’S LIQUOR APVOCACY RILEBS TWO SENATORS—FRELINGHUYSEN AND 
WILLIS SAY REMARKS OF WAR SECRETARY HURT G. 0. P. 
{International News Service. ] 

The “ flare-back” from Secretary of War Weeks’s recent uiterances 
in favor of beer and light wines, and the abolition of the primary, is 
to-day causing considerable perturbation among Republican Senators 
whe are candidates for reelection. 3 

Senator Frelinghuysen (Republican), of New Jersey, who is facing 
a hot primary contest, is especially bitter in outspoken condemnation 
of the injection by Weeks of issues into this year’s Congressional cam- 
paign, by which he has “ made unnecessary trouble.” 

Senator Willis (Republican), of Ohio, said Weeks’s advocacy of 
beer and light wine and attack upon the primary had been “ exceed- 
ingly hurtful to his party at this juncture, and particularly to these 
Members of the Senate and House who are candidates for reelection.” 

In New Jersey, where Senator Frelinguysen is standing for absolute 
enforcement of prohibition, and is being supported by the drys, it was 
stated the wets of both parties were already making ——, capital 
out of Weeks’s favoring modification of the Volstead Act so as to 
permit the manufacture and sale of beer and light wines. 

Frelinghuysen exclaimed he was now being charged by his oPpo- 
nents with “ flying in the face of the administration” because of his 
championship of law enforcement, while Weeks was being pointed out 
as the real spokesman for the administration in urging beer and light 
wines, and deprecating the Volstead Act as it is now constituted. 

The New Jersey Senator declared the “ wet” propaganda, coupled 
with Weeks’s name which is now being broadcasted in his State, is 
proving helpful to Governor Edwards, running for Senator on a “ wet” 
platform, and “ decidedly harmful” to himself. 


If it be not impertinent, I should like to ask the President of 
these United States, the Attorney General, the chairman of 
the Shipping Board, and the leaders of the Republican Party 
in both Houses of Congress if it is a part of their program, 
when they shall have put through a ship subsidy and -have 
transferred all of the vessels now owned by the Government to 
private ownership, to give to the purchasers of the vessels so 
transferred a guaranty that they shall have with the ship 
and the subsidy. wrung from the taxpayers of America, a license 
also to sell intoxicating liquers? All know that it is the inten- 
tion of this administration, so long as it is in power, to permit 
the sale of liquor upon American-owned ships within and with- 
out the 8-mile limit as long as these ships belong to the United 
States. Certainly, then, the administration would not contend 
that it itself could violate the law, but it would refuse to permit 
the violation of this law as soon as these ships became the 
property of private owners. In other words, the President of 
the United States and the administration could not afford to 
say that it is lawful, that it is right, that it is just and neces- 
sary, and therefore permissible to sell whisky upon a Govern- 
ment-owned vessel, and wrong and illegal and therefore not 
permissible to sell whisky upon privately owned vessels. There- 
fore, the American people must know that as long as this 
administration continues in power whisky will be sold upon 
American-owned vessels within and without American territory. 
Yet I want to repeat what I said the other day, that no one 
can honestly contend that every American ship that now sells 
whisky within and without the 8-mile limit is not violatng 
the eighteenth amendment and the Volstead Act. The Ship- 
ping Board at one time recognized that it was so, and denied 
that liquors were being sold upon American vessels. It has 
since changed its attitude, admits the sale, and rather boasts 
of it. The present Attorney General filed a brief in a case 
then pending in the Supreme Court of the United States in 
which the following correct enunciation of law was made: 

The plain object of the eighteenth amendment and the Volstead Act 
was to destroy all traffic in or dealing with intoxicating liquor. 

The amendment and act clearly were intended to prohibit the pos- 
session or transportation of liquor for beverage purposes, whether for 
consumption within the United States or not. 

The proceedings in Congress evidence the legislative intention to pro- 
eee . 1 possession and all transportation except as specifically au- 

orized, 

It was the unanimous view of Congress that all transportation of 
liquor should be banned. 

The prohibition on transshipment of liquor will not be read out of 
the act on the ground that as applied to such transshipment it has 
extraterritorial ect. 

The Supreme Court, in a case handed down May 15, 1922, 
Grogan against Walker, said: 

The eighteenth amendment meant a great revolution in the policy of 
this country, and presumably and obviously meant to upset a 
many things on as well as off the statute books. It did not confine 
itself in any meticulous way to the use of intoxicants in this country. 
It forbade export for beverage puspense elsewhere. True, this dis- 
couraged production here, but that was forbidden already, and the pro- 
vision applied to liquors already lawfully made. See Hamilton ov. 
Kentucky Distilleries & Warchouse Co. (251 U. S. 146, 151 N. 1), It 
is obvious that those whose wishes and opinions were embodied in the 
amendment meant to stop the whole business. 

In the case of Cornelli against Moore, ou January 30, 1922, 
appears this language: 


Section 8 is comprehensive in its 
rovide that it sha 
ts declared purpose. 


T read from 


rohibition, and it takes pains to 
have such liberality of construction as to achieve 
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In the case of Wilson +. McNamee (102 U. S. 572) appears 
the following: 


A vessel at sea is considered’ a part of the territory to which it 
belongs when at home, and the jurisdiction of the local sovereign over 
her and over those belonging to her is, according to the law of nations, 
the same as when she is in the home port. 


The former Acting Attorney General, William LL. Frierson, 
rendered this opinion : 


(2) The eighteenth amendment by its terms applies to the United 
States and to “all territory subject to the jurisdiction thereof.” The 
nationa! prohibition act does not contain any language limiting the 
territory. within which it is to be in effect. It simply enacts that 
certain transactions with respect to intoxicating liquors shal] be un- 
lawful, and provides “that any person’’ who violates its provisions 
shall be punished. It is clear, therefore, that this legislation pre- 
scribes rules of law which shall be in force wherever the laws of Con- 
ress are applicable. By virtue of the eighteenth amendment Congress 
s empowered to legislate on this subject without regard to State or 
other lines, and wit respect to all territory subject to the jurisdiction 
of the United States. xcept, therefore, as its operation in prestemer 
possessions of the United States may be limited by special statutes 
applicable to those possessions, the national prohibition act is in force 
throughout the jurisdiction of the United States. The question, then, 
is whether it furnishes rules of law which govern those on board an 
American vessel. That it does not apply. when the vessel is in Ameri- 
can waters I think no one will doubt. he question, then, is whether 
it applies when the vessel is on the high seas or in foreign waters. 
This question, I think, can now present no serious dispute. It was 
said in St. Clair v. United States (154 U. 8. 184, 151): 

“A vessel registered as a vessel of the United States is in many 
respects considered as a portion of its cere and ‘ persons on board 
are protected and governed by the laws of the country to which the 
vessel belongs.’ ” 

It follows, therefore, that persons on board an American vessel, 
wherever that vessel may be, are governed by the laws of the United 
States to which they would be subject if within the United. States. 
Indeed, the jurisdiction of the Federal Government over them is much 
broader than when they are within the United States. In the latter 
case, with respect to the great bulk of criminal Jaws, they are subject 
to the jurisdiction of the various States and not to that of the United 
States. The various States, however, have no jurisdiction even of their 
own citizens when on the high seas. For this reason Congress may 
enact, and the Federal Government may enforce, criminal laws for the 
patpene of punishing offenders for offenses committed while on the 

igh seas which it would not be within the power of Congress to make 
applicable to the same offense if committed within one of the States. 
Thus, Chapter III of the Revised Statutes, beginning with section 5339, 
contains a long list of offenses which, if committed within one of the 
States, would be beyond the power of the Federal Government to 
punish, and provides that when committed upon the high seas they 
shall be punished by the Federal Government. In such cases it was, 
of course, necessary to have a s al statute, for the reason that 
Congress has no power to enact laws for the punishment of murder 
and other offenses mentioned in Chapter III of the Revised Statutes to 
be applicable generally throughout the United States. Any law, 
however, enacted by Congress within its wer and made of general 
apemcetne is a law to which persons within the criminal jurisdiction 
of the United States are subject. ‘The criminal jurisdiction of the 
United States is necessarily limited to their own territory. actual or 
constructive. After making this statement Mr. Justice Field, in United 
States v. Smiley (6 Sawyer, 640, 645). stated the rule of law determin- 
ing the territory subject to the criminal jurisdiction of the United 
States as follows: 

“Their actual territory is coextensive with their possessions, in- 
cluding a marine league from their shores into the sea. * * The 
constructive territory of the United States embraces vessels sailing 
under their flag; wherever they ge they carry the laws of their country, 
and for a violation of them their officers and men may be subjected to 
punishment.” 

It was for this reason that the Supreme Court said, in St. Clair v. 
United States, supra, that rae on board a vessel are protected and 
governed by the laws of the country to which the vessel belonged. 

The eighteenth amendment empowers Congress to enact laws appli- 
cable wherever the jurisdiction of the United States exists. The 
national prohibition act is a law of such general application. I can 
not doubt, therefore, that it applies to those on board American ships, 
whether in American waters, on the high seas, os in foreign waters, 
equally with those in any of the States of the United States. 

Respectfully, 
WItiiaM L. FRipRson, 


The SEcRPTARY OF THE TREASURY. Acting Attorney General. 


That remains the correct interpretation of the law, because 
no court has held to the contrary. But this administration puts 
itself in the humiliating position of declaring that an American 
ship is not subject to American laws, not amenable to any act 
of Congress. It would follow, of course, that American com- 
merce upon the seas is not entitled to the protection of the law. 
One inevitably follows the other. This administration declares 
in its acquiescence in the conclusion that a ship is above the 
law; that it is a sovereignty within a sovereignty, and owes no 
allegiance to the Constitution and the laws. 

The following sample of advertising that is now flooding the 
country foretells what is to follow such a course. Here is a 
sample: 

EUROPE BROUGHT TO NEW YORK CITY. 

We reiterate that the purpose of this vessel is to make available to 
this community samples of Kuropean entertainment; a world novelty 
of fascinating interest brought close to New York City. The first and 
only opportunity for millions of Americans to experience for themselves 
the atmosphere of Paris, London, Madrid, and Pekin truly represented. 

If the serving of genuine wines, beers, and cham e is a natural 
and Jawful part of such entertainment, such serving will not constitute 
the object of the American recreation vessel, but it would be an appro- 
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jate incident in. an_ atmosphere ot po Seatintta enchan: hestra: 

tions, the most’ beautifal of Hurope’s gelécted for (air artistic 
ability: as-exponents of classi¢: and | fainew: eaeing? and’ operatic: 
aud.a feast prepared: by the best: chefs from» abroad: 

Consider the-viciowsness of! the entertainment that they offer. 
AT of' these!pleasuresare for the rich, Tlie sale of liquors, the 
hbaceHaneliam: danee, the: immorality and lewdness implied, are 


This. resolution. was. indorsed by. the. following, local. unions. of 


Vineland : 
Union: Noy 44, Amerieam: Flint Glass Workers, 346 
members; Leeal Union,No. 132, American Flint Glass 
Workers, 280. members; Local,No. 620, Carpenters and 
Joiners, 210 members; Local’ No. 40, Masons, Brick- 
layers, and Plasterers, 180)' members ;' Local Now 473) 
BDleetrical. Workers, 190 am International lady 

































Garment Workers,. "Local No. . 320 members; Locab 
for theses who are able’ to go downto the sea’ in ships. The No, 208, ey pot ge A Clothing. "Workers of America; 
workingman; tlie firmer,’ the soldier, the ignorant negro, who 515: members; Loesl United Shoe Workers, 


260. members ; Loeal, No *i20, Tinted Shoe. Workers, 226 
members; Stage Emplo: Local No. 673, 80 mem. 
bers; Local No. 595, Musicians of ‘America, 310 mem- 
bers; Laborers “and ‘Helpers, Local No. 470, 330 mem-< 
bers.. Guy. Cavaganaro, vice president ; Bstrelia Cum- 
mins, secretary, 

The VICGR PRESIDENT.. The question is om agreeing to the 
amendment . offered: by the Senator from: Washington [Mr: 
Jones) to: the, amendment. of the committee, which the Secre- 
tary will state. 

The: AssistaNr S¥YCRETARY?: Om page 102,: line 19) in the cem- 
mittee amendment. relative: to: fish, after the words “2 cents 
per pound,” it is proposed to insert the following proviso: 

Provided, That from and after 90 days after the enactment of this 
oe = fresh or frozen halibut, salmon; or: swordfish from the Nortly 

e Ocean. or its tributary, waters shall. be admitted into the United 
Beaten through any foreign country, except when the same shall be in 
bond’ from: an American port. 

Mr.. KING. May.I inquire of the Senator from Washington 
whether that is prohibitory of the importation of those fish? 

Mr. JONES of: Washington... Not at all. 

Mr. KING,. They have to be received. in: bond? 

Mr.. JONES; of. Washington. Yes; to: come in im bond if 
coming, from.an American port. In. other. words, if fish are 
gathered at. Ketchikan, they can be: bought. there. and sent to 
Prince, Rupert. and: on. over. the Canadian. Pacific in bond to the 
eastern market. 

Mr. KING... I am not sure that.I understand: the significance 
of the amendment. As I interpreted. it,,as.it was.read' by the 
Secretary, it would seem to prohibit the importation of any of 
the. class, of. fish. referred .to. unless.they come, in. bond, 

Mr. JONES of Washington.. They, come through. a: foreign 
country in bond.to the. United States.. They must start in bend 
from an. American, port. 

Mr. McCUMBER. When.they are caught, if they.are sold in 
a, Canadian port they:can,not.be shipped into the United States 


seeks to convey to hiss home‘a quart of liquor and ‘provide his 
friends» with’ a drink; is’ senteneced® to’ jail, the chaim gang. 
The dignity’ of the law must ‘be upheld, for the’ President: of 
these United ‘States in’ his‘ Fourth of July déclaration proclaims 
that the violation of'the eighteenth‘ amendment ‘breeds contempt 
for all law; but no doubt he gave utterance to that noble senti- 
ment’ with: the: reservation that* the violation of this’ law by 
the’ poor, the ignorant, and’ the Helpléss is: to be condemned, 
but the violation of'this:law by the rich, powerful, and pleasure 
loving, the social lite, is to’ be: commended: Tie President of 
these United States provides a prison for the one’ and’ a ship 
loaded with fine liquors for the other, and yet he is the Presi- 
dent of these United’ States and’ of’all the people therein—the 
rich, the poor; the High, the low. He smiles on one, however, 
and smites'the other: One man’is ordered to jail for possess+ 
ing a’ quart; the’ other’ may reel fh’ his dtunken revelry on 
board ship owned and operated by the: United States’ and under 
the control’ of the President of the United States and be com- 
mended. 

Such is law and’ such.is sentiment as long as Warren G. 
Harding is Presidént of the United: States and Harry M. 
Daugherty is the Attorney General. But. against this: all 
Christian Americans protest. 

Mr. MCCUMBER.. Mr. President, I have deemed.it: inappro- 
priate for me at this time.to give any..expression. whatever 
concerning. the. late: primary election. in. my. State, but. the 
statement of the Senator from Arkansas [Mr.. Caraway] just. 
made to the effect that. this.eleetion reflected any. view upon.the 
pending, tariff. bill. was so wide of the. mark that. I. feel IL. cap, 
not let it. go by. without. correction. 

I. desire to..state now: that..the tariff, bill. and the, tariff ques- 
tion, were never; considered in. the slightest:degree,in.the reeent: 
contest..in the. State, of. North. Daketa,. and. you: will: look. in 
vain through the press of the State or through public utterances 

































































































































for any, indication: that was an issue in.the.State. at all. 

Mr.. President,;, there. are some’ things: that: are’ wortty more | Mr. JONES of canara Certainly ; they. must be taken to 
1o.an honorable :man.than the-retentiom of a seat in the Senate; | an American 
and one of them is the retentipm of: a:clear political. conseienee:| Mr. McCUMBER. They nrust be takem to an: American port 
and the realization that. he. has. stood. by what. his»judgment | out: there. 





and sense of right; indicated: was; the: proper: course, That 
course I. have followed, and I. am. expressing. no. regret: what- 
ever that in. cheosing,. between: the» two — decision was im 
favor of retaining nry: own: convictions of tons arhoer and. propri- 
ety. There may be a, time when I-will express: what the real 
issue was in my State, but.if I do it) will only: be because 
it. may have some bearing, upon questions: of; general public 
interest. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, Mr. President, I) ask unanimous 
consent to have printed ‘in the Recorp and«referred to'the: Com- 
mittee on Finance certain resolutions adopted: by: the: Vineland 
Central Labor Union: and indorsed. by: various other labor or- 
ganizations. in favor of a protective tariff. 

There being no objection; the resolntions: were: referred to 
the Committee: om Finance and’ ordered’ to be printed in the 
Recorp; as follows: 

ENTRAL Lasor UNron oF Vineranp, N. J., 


. 
AFFILIATED WITHTHE AMBPRICAN FEDERATION OF LABon, 
Vineland; N. J., Jone: 285. 192%. 


Mr. JONES. of; Washington. That is exactly what we want 
to have done. That is what the Canadians: have:been: doing im d 
reference to| their ports. fer a good long while: 

Mr. KING. As I understand it, iff an. American: fisherman f 
sheuld: catch fish opposite. Camadian. territory and take them j 
there and, have. them: cured« or salted: and ship them to the 
United States they could not be received at alk except: in bond; 
to: be transshipped to some other country, even should he pay 
the» tariff? 

Mr: JONES. of Washington. He can take them te an Ameri- 
can port; the American port is nearer the fishing grounds than 
any Canadian pert: 

Mr: KING. Suppose an American fisherman, ora Canadian 
fisherman, for that matter; should» make a: catch of fish; land 
the fish, and cure» them: upom Canadian seil, intending to ship 
them, to the United: States for, usein the United States: after 
they weve cured. As I understand the amendment; he would 
be forbidden from doing: that; even: though! he were willing to 
pay, the tariff, 

Mr; JONES: of Washington. He probably would not land 
them. there: He would! land them:at) Ketehikan;. Of course, if 
this amendment is .adopted, if‘he saw: fit: te land them at Prince i 
Rupert he could net: send’ them:inte: the United States in bond. | 

Mr. KING. But could: he: send them into the United States ! 
for use in the United States by paying the tariff? 

Mr. JONES: of Washington. Noo All) he would have to do 
would be to go to. Ketehikan; which is the nearest place for 
him, as far as that is concerned The halibut fisheries, as the 
Senator knows, are deep-sea fisheries, They are not along the 
coast; they ave out im the ocean; and; really; the nearest place 
te: land them: is Ketchikan: So: it: would’ not: work any hard- 
ee are nena e ship: on anybody, If: this amendment is adopted; what the 
can va e. : 

* Resoteved, That a copy of this resolution = sent to eset JOSEPH Senator: stated: would: be true~tiey must be: shipped’in bond 


FRELINGHUY SEK° Senator Warren Ppew with a st to vote for | {rom an American: port, or they: could’ not come in bond into 
thie bill.” Phen a done ’ *" | the: United States: 





























Senator JosmPH ile” Wael 
Senate Office Washington, D...C. 

My. Dear eer +9 ‘the regular meeting of the: Vineland Central 
apae a held Thursday, June 29, the following resolution was 
a ted: 

“ Whereas many workers of this country have been: out) of. employ-~- 
ment for many months; and 

“* Whereas. cheap goods are goming into our ido from Burope, in 
competition with American-made goods, but sold to the consumers at 
a price weeny Ameri¢an nranufacturing cost; and 

‘* Wher if. those conditions are allowed to: continue, our workers 
will still m3 in the army of unemployed, causing. untold.suffering,to our 
workers and their ae he and lowering the American standard of 
living by a fees and long hours: Therefore be -it 

“ Reset we go omirecord favoring: the: spee enactment of 
the tariff wad aed pend ing the United States. Senate: based’ on Amers 
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Mr. KING. It practically provides, then, that an American, 
or a Canadian, or anybody else, who catehes fish and lands 
them upon Canadian soil or Mexican soil, where they are 
cured, may not ship them into the United States, even by the 
payment of the tariff duty? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes; that is what it provides. 
That is exactly what the amendment says, 

Mr. KING. What becomes of the Senator’s idea of some 
sort of freedom of action, freedom of contract, freedom of 
trade, when you are willing to pay the tariff duties which are 
imposed ? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
practical difficulty about it. 

Mr. KING. But it is the principle involved. It seems to me 
it is a monstrous proposition to say that, although I am will- 
ing to pay the tariff, if I happen to land the fish which I caught 
in Newfoundland or some other part of Canada, or Mexico, or 
in Cuba, and they are cured or iced, and I am willing to pay 
the tariff imposed by law to ship into my own country, I can 
not do it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think probably I made my 
statement a little too broad. If they are imported from Can- 
ada, entered at the customhouse there, without being shipped 
in bond, there is nothing to prohibit them from coming in after 
paying the tariff. It is only when they are shipped in bond 
that they are prohibited, except as they come from an Ameri- 
can port, 

Mr. KELLOGG. The amendment provides that they can not 
be shipped here at all, except in bond, from an American port. 
That is the point. It absolutely prohibits any importation of 
fish from Canada unless they first come into Canada from an 
American port in bond. That is what the amendment says. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask that the amendment be 
read. 

Mr. KELLOGG. If the amendment had named Canada, 
which is intended, of course, it would be a yiolation of every 
treaty we have. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It is no more in violation of a 
treaty than the action of Canada is in violation of a treaty. It 
is a very strange thing that foreign countries can do things to 
us and not be violating a treaty, but we can not do things 
against them without violating a treaty. 

Mr. KELLOGG. With all that the Senator read. he has 
not read a single article that I have heard which indicated a 
prohibition of the importation of fish into Canada. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I read many discriminations. 
Of course, I am not trying to find just the specific example of 
action upon the part of Canada exactly like ours. I would like 
to have the amendment read. I want the Senator to note the 
exact language of it. 1 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the 
amendment to the amendment. i 

The Assistant SECRETARY, On page 102, line 19, after the 
words “2 cents per pound,” in the committee amendment, add 
the following proviso: 

Provided, That from and after 90 days after the enactment of this 
act no fresh or frozen halibut, salmon, or swordfish from the North 
Pacific Ocean or its tributary waters shall be admitted into the United 
States through any foreign country, except when the same shall be in 
bond from an American port. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The amendment expressly de- 
clares that they shall not be admitted into the United States 
through a foreign country except when they are bonded from 
an American port. That is exactly what we desire to do. It 
is exactly what our Democratic friends sought to do in the 
Underwood-Simmons Act when it was pending here, and it was 
a very patriotic thing, in my judgment. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, more important than the pro- 
tection of fish in the Pacific Ocean is the protection of the 
rights of the American people in this body. We have to-day 
witnessed a strange spectacle. The Republican Party, in con- 
trol of the Congress and the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment, comes here with a resolution to suppress free speech in 
this body. It has been the boast for a long time that meas- 
ures might be hastily considered in the House, but in the Sen- | 
ate there was full, free, and unlimited discussion; that this 
was, indeed, a deliberative body. But we now find the cohorts 
in control growing impatient, seeking to apply House rules to 
the Senate and to destroy this as a great deliberative body, | 
to suppress free speech, if you please, for that is what it means, 

When we were in the majority the present Democratic 
leader, my: colleague [Mr, UNDERWoop], offered a suggestion to 
limit debate at a time when this country was involved in war. 
Rights and liberties of the people were involved and imperilled. 
It was sought then to make it possible to secure speedy action 
on war measures because the boys on the battle front were en- 


Mr. President, there can be no 


titled to have war supplies sent to them in abundance. It was 
necessary to keep them supplied with the sinews necessary to 
win that war. The suggestion was made, I say, in time of war, 
that some form of limitation be placed on debate. But what 
do we find to-day? In the aftermath of the war, in peace times, 
if you please, we find the Republican side invoking cloture to 
hasten the action of the Senate upon the most obnoxious, the 
most objectionable, the most oppressive and tyrannical tariff 
measure ever presented to any legislative body. 

Who invokes this cloture in the Senate? Is it the American 
man and woman who is going to have money taken out of his 
pocket or her pocket by the operation of this law? Is it the 
masses of the people who, by the provisions of this bill, have 
the very salt that goes in their bread taxed? Are they asking 
for cloture that you may hasten this pillage and plunder of 
them? No, Mr. President; not they in the rank and file out 
yonder, who are never consulted by your party. It is the tariff 
barons, who are going to contribute to your campaign funds 
the sinews of political war for the coming election. They are 
bidding you invoke cloture in this Chamber, 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Kerioge] told us this 
morning that the question was whether we would do the busi- 
ness of the people or continue to drag along. The issue squarely 
up to the Senate is whether you are going to do the bidding 
of the boodle bosses in America or stand by the ancient land- 
marks which have preserved law and order in this country 
on many occasions in the past. 

Bolsheviks are made by your administration, by the injustice 
that you show through governmental favoritism to one class to 
the great injury of another class, by the employing of the tax- 
ing power to enrich one group of people to the impoverishment 
of another. Anarchists are springing up, socialists are multiply- 
ing, Bolsheviks are increasing, and here you are undertaking 
to increase still further their number by shutting off free 
speech and putting through under whip and spur this miserable 
and monstrous tariff legislation. — 

Senators, this performance will rise up to haunt you in the 
years to come. It will be a specter that you will point to many 
times and say, “ We did wrong when we invoked the cloture 
rule to tax one class to enrich another.” Why are you invok- 
ing it? Are you invoking it to pass a bill that will require those 


| who control the fiscal policy to let money sufficient go out where 


it is needed and credit be extended to those who must have it 
to carry on their business? Not a bit of it. In whose name do 
you invoke it? You invoke it in the name of 4,000 tariff barons. 
4,000 men who are going to be made as rich as Croesus by the 
operation of this proposed tariff law. 

Mr. President, the Republican leader of the House boasted 
the other day in a newspaper statement that they had saved 
or taken off of certain taxpayers $900,000,000. When I read 
those lines I said, “ Yes; they have taken off of the big million- 
aires, those most able to pay taxes, $900,000,000 and more, and 
they are undertaking in this very bill to put that and much 
more upon the backs of the people who are least able to pay 
taxes.”” I would that the American people knew exactly what 
is going on here. There never has been a time in the history 
of this Government when the graft gang held high carnival in 
the Nation’s Capitol as it does to-day. I would to God that the 
people knew the absolute truth. 

Look at your newspapers, just filled up with column after 
column of propaganda demanding a ship subsidy. Here you are 
with a bill which seeks to put upon the backs of the American 
masses more than $3,000,000,000 of taxes upon the necessaries 
of life. You take the taxes off of luxuries and you are putting 
them upon the common necessities. You are driven now to 
great lengths in your desperation. Fearing that those who hold 
the purse strings for your campaign fund will not give you 
money to go out and try to buy seats again, they are able to 
make you come into this body, into this historic Senate Chamber 
of the United States, and invoke the cloture rule to cut off 
free speech, to kill debate, to suppress amendments, to tie the 
hands of those who dare to speak in this body for the rank 
and file of the American people. 

That is what we witness here, Mr. President. The Senator 
from Massachusetts {Mr. LopGE] told us that in his long serv- 
ice here he had witnessed eight tariff discussions, but that 
this one had extended over a longer period of time than any 
other. Well, Mr. President, that is easily accounted for. There 
never has been a bill.that had so many objectionable features 
jammed into it as has this bill. Look how long it took on the 
House side to frame this thing up. It was a monstrosity when 
it came over from the House, and here you are with your com- 
mittee sitting for months and months and months behind 
closed doors, with not a Democrat present, working out your 
scheme, agreeing upon your schedules, putting them in the 
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bill, and bringing them into this body. We never knew what 
was in it until you submitted it. We have been reading it 
and trying to change it, and have changed it in some instances, 
and we want an opportunity to show where you are wrong, 
to show the people whose Government -this is that you are 
oppressing and robbing them, and now we have you whipped to 
a standstill in the forum of fair debates in the Senate. You 
are whipped before the American people. A large portion of 
the press is lashing you for the provisions contained in the 
bill, and now in order to jam the thing down the throats of 
the American people you are going to pull down the curtains, 
blow out the lights, and ram it down their throats without 
letting them know what is in it. Then you will go to the 
country and try to fool the people by saying that you have 
done this thing in the interest of the people. 

Here you come into this Chamber asking for a cloture rule 
at the behest of the tariff barons who have always flourished 
when your party was in control, while the masses of the people 
were made to suffer in many ways. You make it difficult 
for them to get the common necessities of life. You take the 
tax off of the luxuries, you take the taxes off of the back of 
the big income-tax payer, and then with a flourish of trumpets 
boast that you have relieved them of $900,000,000. Then 
you come in here without the slightest tinge of regret or shame 
upon your faces and write into a tariff bill taxes that will 
wring from the masses of the people more than $3,000,000,000 
a year. You have taken it off of those most able to pay it 
and put it upon the backs of those least able to pay. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Krrtoce] 
said the American people are sizing up the Senate. Thank 
God for that. They are sizing up the Senate! It is time that 
the American people were waking up to what is going on in 
their Senate. Sizing up the Senate? What will their judg- 
ment be of this cloture move on your part? Cloture rule? 
You sat here with your lips sealed and your arms folded and 
permitted the House, a Republican House, to adjourn and go 
off to look after its political fences, playing politics when we 
are here wrestling in the heat of the summer with the most 
damnable tariff measure ever foisted upon a free people. Yet 
you permitted the House to adjourn. They are gone for a 
month and a half. When you know the House can not consider 
this bill until the 15th of August, even if we should pass it, 
we find you bringing in here a cloture program to kill debate 
in this body. 

The Senator from Minnesota says the people are sizing up 
the Senate. They are. I want them to continue the sizing-up 
process. The more they size you up the fewer of you there are 
going to get back here. 

Mr. President, the junior Senator. from Mississippi [Mr. Har- 
RISON] threw out a suggestion this morning that deserves seri- 
ous consideration. What mysterious power is it that is em- 
ployed on the Republican side to take a man who comes in here 
a red-hot progressive, with a good many Democratic convic- 
tions and principles in his make-up, and cause him to be hypno- 
tized and go to sleep, and when he wakes up he is a hard-and- 
fast reactionary, hard-boiled standpatter? What is it? What 
power is it, Mr. President, and who js it that can wave the 
magic wand over the eyes of those who come in this fashion 
and put them into the long sleep that brings complete obedience 
to the commands of- the standpatters who control the Senate 
to-day? Talk about progressivism. It is dead in this body on 
the Republican side except for a handful, as we see it, in four 
or five Senators over there. We do not hear progressive notes 
and forward march orders sounded now except on the Demo- 
cratic side. There are only a few progressives left on the other 
side of the Chamber. Most of them are old-time, standpat re- 
actionaries. They just sit there and when the big interests 
say, “ Cloture,” they say, “ Cloture” is the word, and they all 
“clote” at once. [Laughter.] 

Bob Taylor used to tell a.story about nine brothers who all 
slept in one big bed, and when they got ready to turn over 
one of them would holler “Spoon!” and they would all turn 
the same way at the same time. He said one day one of them 
was out on a springboard reaching out over the river where 
the water was 10 feet deep. He had gone out there fishing and 
was lying on his chest and had gone to sleep. One of the boys 
on the bank saw him out there and hollered “ Spoon!” and he 
turned over and went head over heels into the water. 
{Laughter.] 

That is the way you Republicans do. A good progressive 
comes, in here and you proceed to teach him to “spoon.” You 
first make him doze and then you put him to sleep and holler 
‘‘ spoon ” and over he goes into the tariff barons’ pond. 

Mr. President, I called attention here one day. in replying 
to the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] and the Senator 


from Ohio [Mr. Wr11s} when they said that the tariff bills 
away back yonder were disposed of in 10 days’ time or two or 
three weeks, and another in a month or five weeks, that one 
of those bills had only 100 items in it, and another one a 
hundred and fifty items or two or three hundred items, or some- 
thing like that. Here we have a bill with 4,000 items in it and 
over 2,000 amendments that you have suggested yourselves, 
and then you talk about somebody on this side trying to 
filibuster. We are not filibustering. We are simply making a 
game fight against the nefarious and obnoxious and oppressive 
provisions of this very bad bill. 

Mr. President, complaint is made that a good deal of time 
was consumed in discussing candy and nuts, and candy with 
nuts in it. I saw you Republicans put an almost prohibitive 
tax on those-items. I thought of the saying, “It is like taking 
eandy from a child?’ I saw the Republican Party literaYy 
take candy from thousands and hundreds of thousands of 
the children of the United States. The price will go up and up. 
You have made times so hard that they can hardly get bread 
and meat, and when they want a little something sweet with 
some of these delicious nuts, the heavy tax hand of the Re- 
publican Party is laid upon that item, and because we pro- 
tested against it and fought for the children of America, mil- 
lions of them, you criticized and scolded us. 

Mr. President. what should we do? Should we sit down here 
and say, “All right, go ahead and pass your bill; we know it is 
wrong; we know it is wrong for you to tax salt; we know that 
salt ought to be as free from taxes as the air that we breathe; 
you ought not to be permitted to put a tax upon the salt that 
saves and seasons meat and goes into the people’s bread.” Are 
we to sit here and say nothing and permit you to do it without 
entering our protests? Should we permit you, without making 
a protest, to tax the knife and fork with which the man and 
the woman and the boy and the girl must eat? Why should 
you be permitted to take money out of my pocket for a knife 
and a fork with which to eat in order to sustain life that God 
has given me, in order to make the man who manufactures 
the knife and fork a billionaire in the United States? What 
right have you got to do that by law? If I permit a man to 
do that to me in a private transaction that is quite different, 
but any party that will employ the taxing power to make one 
man rich and another man poor deserves to die at the hands of 
the American people. What right has the Republican Party 
to do that? 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Kerroee] said that the 
opinion of the American people of the Senate was not flattering. 
Are Senators surprised at that? I saw Senators on the other 
side of the Chamber vote to sella seat in this body; they bar- 
tered it just like a man would sell a commodity in the market 
place. Are Senators surprised that the opinion of the American 
people of a party that will do that is not flattering? 

Mr. President, the seats in this body are supposed to be occu- 
pied by two Senators from each of the sovereign States of this 
Union. Those Senators are supposed to stand here and defend 
the rights and the interests of their people and to protect this 
body and this Government against all enemies, both foreign and 
domestic. When somebody buys a seat in the Senate and the 
question is put to the Senate and the Senate ratifies the sale, 
do Senators blame the American people for having a poor opin- 
ion of the Senate that did that? The party that will-do that 
ought to be driven out, and I pray God they will be when the 
election time comes. Is it any wonder that the people have a 
poor opinion of the American Senate when it will do that? 

Following that, what do we see? We see a tax bill brought 
here, after the tariff barons have gathered like vultures on the 
battle plain, where the soldiers stricken down, their lifeblood 
oozing out, with nobody to defend them, lie helpless against the 
assaults of these vicious vultures. There they gathered. One 
could hear the whir of their wings; the air was thick with 
them, and the sky was black as they gathered for the feast. 
That is what we witnessed here in the gathering of these 
hungry and merciless tariff barons. The Senate Finance Com- 
mittee met in the committee room. These men swarmed up 
and down the corridors; they hovered around the doors of the 
committee room. They were admitted. Each one told what 
he wanted. Where were the poor fellows out yonder upon whom 
these men were going to pounce and take from their hard 
earnings? Who was there to speak for them? Nobody. The 
door was shut and the committee said, “ Mr. Tariff Baron, 
what do you want?” “ Why,” he says, “I want this rate. I 
will show you who I am. There is a check that I contributed 
to your last campaign fund.” “ Have a seat; have two seats.” 
[Laughter.}] He takes the seat and he gets exactly what he 
wants written into the pending bill. Then the coramittee let 
him out and another one comes in. He says, “I am of the 
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same order, except that I gave two ehecks,”’ ‘Then the com- 
mittee said to him,“ Have as many seats as you like.” And he 
was seated. “ What de you want?” “ Why,” he said, “I want 
this; rate (naming it).” The eommittee said, “ That is pretty 
high, isn’t it?” Every now and them a member of the com- 
mittee would say that until the other members: would nudge 
him. “That is: pretty high, isn’t it?” Amother member of the 
committee would say, “ Do not say anything to this fellow ; he 
furmished the maim sinews of war.” 

But there was nobody speaking for the masses out yonder. 
The tariff barons were getting ready like the vultures to pounce 
down upon the helpless. people and say, “ Hold up there!” A 
consumer asks, “ Why are you helding me up on the highway? 
I am buying this: stuff with which to feed: my wife and children, 
to, keep them: from starving. What right have you to take my 
substance from me?” “ Why,” the tariff baren says, “I do. it 
by law ; Congress gave me. the right to. pillage and plunder you; 
I have: got a license; here itis. It is written in the law. Con- 
gress passed it; the President, signed it; and I am here by au- 
thority of law. L am the tax gatherer of the Republic, made 
so beeause I contributed to. the campaign fund of the Republican 
Party; and I nade them. use the taxing power of a hundred 
million people to. enrich me and. to impoverish you.” 

Senators on the other side of the Chamber do. not, dare to 
meet ug on this side in epen debate; they do not, dare: to stand 
face to face in this ferum and fight this. contest out in order 
that the debate may go into the Recorp, each day and the Amer- 
iean people may see and know what is going on here: Senators 
en the other side of the Chamber are seeking now to put out 
the light, to: shut off debate, te close the Recorp to the. truth, 
to jam this bill through, and again. fool. the: American people: 

Ob, Mr. President, has the Senate. become a bargain counter? 
Im 1909, standing on the. other side of the Chamber but a little 
distance from where the senior Senator frem Utah (Mr. Smoor): 
new sits, Delliver, inteHeetual giant. and big-hearted, brave 
Ameriean patriot from lowa,. stood amongst his brethren like 
Saul, head and shoulders abeve-them all, and said, ‘“ Senators, I 
say it with regret, but Congress has: become a bargain ceunter.” 

Oh, Mr. President, what an arraignment was.that! A bargain 
counter! The-good women who sit in the galleries know what. a 
bargain counter is, It is a place where goods, are exposed for 
sale and where you can go with your purse and. buy what you 
And. Dolliver, one of 


want and get a bargain when you buy it. 
the greatest of Republican Senators who ever sat im this body, 
since I have been in Congress, said that Congress had become 


a bargain. counter. He said that when the Payne-Aldrich. tariff 
law was under consideration; he said. that when you. had in- 
creased the tariff rates higher than ever before; he said. that 
when fewer items were proposed to be taxed than will be taxed 
under this bill. . 

What would he say if he: could leok down fram. the parapets 
of the sky and see this Chamber in which he; steod four square 
to every wind that blew, defying everybody. and everything that 
sought the injury of his country ;. what would he think to. leok 
baek in this Chamber where he performed. so magnificently in 
the days gone and his eloquence rang. like a trumpet call through 
these corridors; what would he say if he could loek back now 
and see you taxing the salt that goes inte the people’s, bread, the 
swaddling clothes ef the infant, the wearing, apparel through 
life, the .winding sheet of the dead, the coffin, and the tombstone 
that stands over the dreamless dust of the departed? What. 
would he think if he could come back now and behold 62 
Senators on the other side of the Chamber signing the death 
warrant of free speech and an open forum in the Senate? 

Oh, Mr. President, and for what purpose? Is the enemy at 
the gates of the Republie? Is an invading army threatening 
from a foreign land? Is that why free speech is to be sup- 
pressed and a deliberative body destroyed? Is that why Sena- 
tors are driven to this extremity? Is that why they. have grown 
desperate and wish to invoke cloture? No. But what is the 
noise then that we hear if it is not that of an invading army? 
It is the noise of the tariff barons. of the Republic, hungry for 
the fleshpots of Egypt, hungry for the feast time such as they 
used to have when they drank up the substance of the Ameri- 
can people, flourished in, their evil doing, clipped their coupons, 
and grew rich in a little while. 

Who are they? The tariff barons. And what do they de- 
iiand? They demand that debate he shut off. What do they 
say? They say: “You are not going to get. this bill through, 
and not only that, but the Democrats, may. carry the House in 
the coming election, they may cut. down your number in the 
Senate, and the whole thing may be tied up and this bill de- 
feated after we have spent the enormous sums of money we 
did in. helping to elect you in 1920, and we want action; we 
demand action.” 


The Senator from. Minnesota said the question is whether we 
will do: the business of the people, The: question is, I repeat; 
whether we will do the bidding of the bosses; that is: the ques« 
tion. Mr. President, after this measure has) been thrashed out 
and the items gone over and debated: and the-objections to them 
pointed out and called to the attention of the people, it is al? 
right if im the final showdown the majority shall pass the bilk 
We shall not then complain, because we will have had an op-: 
portunity to tell the truth about the bill to the people whom it 
affects, but whem you undertake to shut off debate and make it 
impossible to offer am amendment then a different question: is 
presented. That is what your cloture will do, for under it not 
am amendment may be offered. If it were to be shown to the 
other side by this, side that the present rates: ought: to be 
changed, if the proposed: cloture rule shall be: adopted, the 
Senate will be powerless to unde a wrong perpetrated against 
the American peeple. Then you wonder why we should! oppose 
your eloture rule. 

Mr: President, the, Senator from Massaehusetts [Mr. Lopex} 
yesterday afterneon grew impatient that the minority was 
vigorous and: was consuming more time than he. thought we 
ought to consume. The country now knews that the money 
pewer of this Republic is seeking absolutely to contro} this body: 
and. to suppress eriticism, of any of their: reprehensible: doings, 
¥es; they are. trying to-de that; The Senater' from Massachu- 
setts intimated that beth sides ought to get together and: just let 
this bill. go through. It. will, be a: sad day fer the American 
people, God. knews, when they; do. control this. bedy: to that 
extent. when neither Demecrats nor Republicans will speak. out 
against the evils seeking to. be practiced upon the: people. 

- Mr. President, that. day never will come. with: the: Democratic 
Party. That party never yet. has bowed the knee te Baal, and 
it never will. Thank God, it believes:in an open field anda fair 
fight. for the rights. and liberties ef the American people. No 
wonder: it oppeses. your cloture rule, which seeks. to: shut off 
debate and keep the country. from knewing the truth: about. thig 
measure. Suppose Congress should finally adjourn and we. 
should all just fold our arms-and. say, “All right, go. ahead; the 
weather is hot.;. we should: like to. get away.” I would leve to. 
go te visit some of the springs and summer: reserta in my; 
State and: be amongst the best people in all the world. It would 
be exceedingly. pleasing, to. me personally; but, Mr. Presidens,, 
if I am willing to stay here and some of the Senators on the 
other side are willing to stay here and prolong thig; debate, 
because they, feel that it.is their duty to do so.in the interest of _ 
right and justice to the whele people of. the United States, 
why should you be permitted to come in here with a cloture 
rule to shut off free speech, to kill debate, and jam this, thing 
threugh? 

Mr. President, I frequently think about the Scripture: 


Choose you this.day whom ye will serve. Ye.can not serve God and. 
Mammon. 


That question, in a little different form, is up to the Senate. 
“Choose you this day whom ye will serve”—the American. 
people, right, truth, justice, or the emissaries,and agencies of 
Mammon. That is the issue in this body. Do you not know 
that you would not bring in that cloture rule here if the tariff 


| barons. were not urging it? Do you not know that they are 


afraid that we will carry the House and reduce your number 
in this body, and endanger the passage of this. thing finally if 
it is delayed? Do you not know that théy see a Democratic 
minority, with a little aid from the other side, standing between 
the American masses and the hungry taxgatherers of the Repub- 
lican Party? They know that. 

Mr. President, the people are not going to be deceived. It is 
hot and it is hard work to have to condemn these things and 
point out these doings to the American people, but if is our 
duty to do it. ? 

In conclusion I want to say a word about: the Senator from 
Missourt (Mr. Seencer]. He asked unanimous consent that we 
just go ahead and proceed to vote on the bill now. Would not 
that have been a delightful situation? He will refer to that, 
or somebody else will, that we did not want.a vote; that he 
asked unanimous consent and. the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Rozsinson] objected. Of course he did. Why not object? Do 
you think we will give you consent to vote on provisions in 
that bill that we know are wrong; that we know have:no placa 
in this legislation ; that we know will be oppressive to’ the peo- 
ple that they affect and make rich those who are the instiga- 
tors of the items? Why, certainly not, Mr. President; so the 
Senator from Missouri suggested that we have unanimous con- 
sent to. put it up to us on this side to say whether or not’ we 
wanted to close debate. 

Mr. President, we have a right to debate those items. Who 
is involved? To whom will these items be applied? Who must 
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pay the bill? 
dance? It is the mass of the American people, After this bill 
is passed and the President has approved it, it will be too late 
to talk about it then. The die will be cast, and the Rubicon 
will be crossed. It will be too late then, and then the Senators 
on the other side would rise up, if the Senator from Missouri 
{Mr. Spencer] could have his way, and say: “ Why should you 
object to this item and that? You did not open your mouth 
against it. You did not even protest against it. You gave con- 
sent that we might pass them all in a bunch, and now you are 
estopped from complaining.” That is what you would tell us 
if we were to consent. 
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Mr. President, the Republican Party has the power, it has | 


the votes in this body, I presume, to pass this cloture measure, 
and for what purpose? I repeat, for the purpose of writing 
into law the most obnoxious tariff tax bill that has ever been 
written in the history of the Government. 


Senators, I know | 


you are hard pressed, you are anxious to get out amongst the | 


people and see if you can not explain some of these doings that 


you have indulged in here, but the day will come when you will | 


regret this cloture business. Mark my words to-day: There 


are more Bolsheviks in this country than you think, and you | 


created them by your party’s conduct. 
joicing at some of your policies, because they say you, have 
multiplied their numbers. 
your policies, because he says you are helping him by what 
you do. Then, who is the great enemy of the Republic? 


The socialists are re- | 
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While these tariff fiddlers fiddle, who has to! would there be no opportunity to vote upon the tariff bill but 


there would be no opportunity even to discuss it. 

I do not blame these Senators. They have a right to make 
these speeches. They have the right to filibuster this bill— 
to filibuster it to death—and they have the power to do so 
under the present rules of the: Senate; but, Mr. President, the 
majority has a responsibility, and the country, I think, well 
understands that under the rules of the Senate, as they are 
now framed, the majority party may solemnly promise to the 
country legislation which the country expects. But under 
the present rules there is always a reservation that “we 
promise you this legislation provided the minority party will 
consent to it, but if there be objection upon the part of the 
minority we will not carry out our promise.” 

Mr. President, with the present majority of 24 that the Re- 
publicans have, the country expects the Republican Party to 
legislate: and I am frank to say, for one, that I do not believe 
that the country will accept the excuse that “the Democrats 
would not let us legislate.” This body has the power to 
modify the rules of the Senate so that the majority can do 
business. It is the duty of the majority so to amend the 
rules of the Senate that when debate is abused, whether it be 
upen one side or upon the other, when Senators occupy hours 


| and days in the discussion of extraneous matters, there shall 


The anarchist rejoices at some of | 


He is | 


the man that defeats justice. He is the man that will destroy | 


free speech, 
per cent American citizen and fill him with doubt and with in- 
difference as to his Government. 
try. 

Mr. President, this Government must, be so fair and just in 


He is the man who will take a whole-hearted 100 | 


He is the enemy of the coun- | 


the exercise of the powers vested in it that every citizen be- | 
neath the flag will love it and every hand stand ready to | 


defend it. 
wastebasket; abandon this cruel course that you have mapped 
oat in this historic lawmaking body; regard and preserve the 
rights’ of this institution that safeguards the rights and lib- 
erties of the American people; spurn those who would take 
away these rights from them, who would invoke this doctrine 
and this rule for the purpose of serving evil ends, for the 
purpose of making one class rich and another class poor. It 
was never intended by the founders of the Government. that 
any of its instrumentalities should be used for such a purpose. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I think the record ought to 
show that but two Democratic Senators have sat in the Senate 
Chamber and listened to the eloquent speech of the junior 
Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. HEFLIN. And two Republicans, I believe 

Mr. LENROOT, No; there were more than that. Five 
Republicans did the Senator the honor of listening to him, but 
only two Democrats did so. 

Mr. President, I deeply sympathize with the junior Senator 
from Alabama in his feeling that to invoke this cloture rule 
would be an outrage. I do not know of any Senator in this 
body who would feel it a greater hardship to be cut off from 
his daily speech than my friend the junior Senator from 
Alabama. 


I appeal to you to throw this cloture rule in tlie | 


| 


| 


There was handed to me a little while ago a record of the | 


speeches of the distinguished Senator from Alabama, and this 
record shows that, beginning on the 15th day of last August 
and up to the 2d day of March last, he had made his Federal 
reserve speech 18 times; and I do not doubt that when the 
record is completed from the 2d of March to the present day 
that record will be doubled. I can understand, Mr. President. 
the feelings of the Senator from Alabama in being denied for 
the period of two weeks—because if the cloture rule should -be 


adopted it will take probably two weeks to pass the bill—the | 
| ate amendments voted down and the House rates accepted if 


right to speak more than one hour, in being denied the right 
of repeating that speech, so well known to us all, about Wall 
Street and the Federal reserve banks. But, Mr. President, 


while we can all appreciate the feelings of the Senator and | 
sympathize with him, I think the Senator from Alabama should | 
recognize the fact that if every Senator in this body took the | 
time of the Senate in speech making that he takes it would be | 


impossible to pass any kind of legislation at any time. 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr, Caraway] undertook this 
morning to charge the delay in this tariff bill to the Republican 
side, and then proceeded for nearly an hour to make a political 
speech that had nothing to do with the tariff bill, The Senator 
from Arkansas has taken such time upon extraneous matters 
since this. bill came before the Senate that if every other 
Senator exercised the same right—and it is a right—not only 


be a power in the majority, whether that majority be on this 
side of the aisle or on the other side, to carry out its promises 
to the people and enact the legislation which it has promised 
te enact. 

Now, a word with reference to the charge that has been 
made by the Senator from Mississippi and other Senators that 
if this ecloture rule should be adopted to-morrow there would 
be no opportunity for the Finance Committee to bring in 
amendments from time to time, as it has been doing of late, 
reducing the rates it originally proposed. I am frank to say 
I do not like this cloture rule. I would much rather have a 
rule or an agreement that at least during certain hours of 
the day all debate should be confined to the bill, and that 
speeches upon amendments should be limited to 15 or 20 min- 
utes. May I say in passing, Mr. President, that if that were 
doue there would be some real consideration of the questions 
before the Senate and upon which Senators vote. There is 
none to-day. 

What happens? An amendment is proposed; it is debated: 
half a dozen Senators listen to it—no more; a vote is taken, 
and Senators come in and follow the committee, as a rule, if 
they are on this side of the aisle; and they are against the 
comuittee, as a rule, if they are on the other side of the aisle. 
But not 10 per cent of the Senators who vote upon these 
various aimendments know the first thing about the subject 
they are voting upon. 

I do not blame Senators for that. Seo long as it is understood 
that if Senators sit here they must sit and listen by the hour to 
the discussion of every subject under the sun except the sub- 
ject that is actually before the Senate, they can not be expected 
to sit in this Chamber when they have other and real work 
to do. 

But, Mr. President, if there were a real limitation of 15 min- 
utes upon amendments you would find the seats in this Cham- 
“ber full, you would find Senators listening to the discussions, 
you would find Senators listening to the debates, and I want to 
say to the other side of the aisle that if that were done some 
of the increases—which I do not defend—could be defeated ; but 
they can not be so long as the present custom and situation 
prevail. 

If this cloture rule is adopted, will it or will it not tend to 
prevent any further decreases in the rates proposed by the 
Finance Committee? In my judgment, while the committee will 
be foreclosed under the cloture rule from bringing in new 
amendments reducing the duties, there will be more of the Sen- 


there be no opportunity to bring in amendments than we will 
get in reductions when they do bring in amendments. 

So far as the time is concerned, each Senator would have an 
hour. It would compel each Senator, then, instead of taking 
the time of the Senate upon little, inconsequential items, to so 
divide his time that he would devote it to items of importance, 
and it would ecmpel him to confine his discussion and say as 
much as possible in the least possible time, instead of, as to-day, 
saying as little as possible in the greatest possible time. 

I have just had handed to me, in response to the charge that 
a great proportion of the time consumed in discussion of the bil! 
has been taken upon this side, a compilation which shows that, 
eliminating debates or discussions of extraneous matter; which 
have been almost wholly confined to the Democratic side, in the 
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debate upon the bill itself the Republicans have occupied 408 
pages and the Democrats 721 pages, and when you add to that’ 
the time that has been occupied in extraneous speeches, like 
those of my good friend, the Senator from Alabama, and of the 
Senator from Arkansas and others, it will be shown that the 
time oecupied upon the Democratic side was very much more 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, it seems to me, if the Senator 
will permit me, that this would be a very good time to have 
put in the Recorp the figures as to the time taken up to June 
30 in the discussion of extraneous subject matter and by 
whom the time was taken. If the Senator has no objection, I 


shall ask unanimous consent that the statement be put in the 
Recorp at this point. 


Mr. LENROOT. I yield for that purpose. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Branpprege in the chair). 
Is there objection? 

Mr. HARRISON. What is the statement? 
It gives the names of Senators who have 
spoken upon subjects other than tariff matters, beginning with 
April 21 and running to June 30. 


Mr. SMOOT. 


Wits; May 20 (p. 7821), three-fourths , (Shenae B. Felder.) 
Borau ; moa & 3 763) one-half oe oe situation.) 
Caraway ; Ay (Ps 7375), 23 pages. (Thomas B. Felder.) 
ge: ssian situation.) ~ 

; May 23 (p. 7439), 1 page. (Russian situation.) 

wn of Geangia’s May 28 (. 7460), 14 pages. (Russian sitaa- 
nm. 

rt May 24 (p. 7528), 4% pages. (Attorney General Daugh- 


SHURST ; May 24 (p. 7558), 1. page. (Policy of reclamation.) 
FRANCE; May 24 (p. 6450), 3) pages. (Present and future wel- 
fare of American farmer. 


BRANDEGEE; May 25 (p. 7621), one-half page. (Investigation into 
alleged unlawful of soldiers 


ATsSON of Georgia; May 25 (p. 4622), 84 pages. (Policy of pres- 
ent administration—Morse case. 


Harmison; May 25 (pp. 7621, 7625), 14 pages. (Business of the 
Senate.) 


s eC UME | May 25 (p. 7626), three-fourths page. (Business of the 
enate.) 
UnpERWwoop ; May 25 (p. 7626), 1 page. (Business of the Senate.) 
s preeis: May 25 (p. 7627), one-fourth page. (Business of the 
enate. 
SIMMONS; May 25 (p. 7628), 1% pages. (Business of the Senate.) 
KeLtoaa; May 25. (p. 7eb8)* "one halt page. (Business of the 
Roeneet, May 25 (p. 7629), 1 (Business of the Senate.) 
FLIN; Ma : . ages. . . 
La Poriarrs : May 25 (p. 7636), 13 pages. (Operation of General 


e 


There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be | ies Co.) 


printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


(H, R. 7456, Sixty-seventh Congress, second session. 
Unfinished business.) 
HARRISON ; April 21 (p, 5813), one-half page. 
Moses in New York. 
April 21 (p. 5794), one-half pa 


of Massachusetts; April 25 (p. 5 
compensation. 


April 20, 1922. 


(Address of Senator 
(Civil service.) 


t 26 (p. 5988), one-half . (Burea Tat 1 . | 
nue invest gation.) } ) SAO™,. FRI 08 Aeinpegh Rape 


DiaL; April 26 (p. 5989), 14 pages. 
La Fotterre; April 28 (p. 6041), 7% pages. 


(Pensions and adjusted com- 


NROOT; May 26 (p. 7710), one-fourth page. (Attorney General 
Daugherty.) 
CARAWAY ; May 26 (p. 7710), 1 page. (Attorney General Daugherty.) 
Caraway : Mey 32 Xp. 7773), Pyaen. (Attorney General Daugh- 


my oe of Georgia; May 27 (p. 7714), three-fourths page. (Attor- 
o cemebou Se? SB Ges 7840), one-fourth page. (Appoimtment by 
ag re 29 (p. 7843), 43 pages, (Attorney General Daugh- 
i May 31 (pp. 7895, 7914), 14 pages. (Letter from Secre- 
| tary Hoover.) 


(Naval oi] reserve t Warsen of Georgia ; May 81 (pp. 7913, 7915), 14 pages. (Letter 


La FoLimrre; April 29 (pp. 6096 and 6101), 3 pages. 
reserve leases.) 


Hrrencock ; April 29 (p. 6097), 1 page. 


Naval oil reserve leases. 
6098), 1 page. 


Naval oil reserve leases. 
(Naval oil reserve leases.) 
(Extension of War Finance 
(Extension of War Finance 
(Extension of War Finance 
hay 1 (p. 6184), 2 pages. (Extension of War Finance 
CARAWAY; May 2 (p. 6174), 5 q 
from civil service ; attack on yO any Da 
HARRTSON-; May 2 (p. 6179), 24 pages. 
StTertzane; May 2 (p. 6181), 1 page. 
Jones of New Mexico; May 2 (p. 6185), one-half page. 


8, 4, and 5 (pp. 6245, 6306, and 6363), 6 e8, 
} ‘Daughert 3) pag 

(District of Columbia appro- 
(District of Columbia appro- 


Norris ; April 
PirTMaN ; May 1 (p. 6128), 


SIMMONS; May 1 (p. 6131), 2 pages. 
LETCHER; May 1 (p. 6133), 1 page. 


(Dismissal - ex-service men 

(Miscellaneous subjects.) 
(Miscellaneous subjects. ) 
laneous subjects.) 


(Attorney Ge y. 
Putpps; May 5 (p. 6377), 24 pages. 


Harrison; May 5 (p. 6880), 2 pages. 
CaRnAway; May 6 (p. 6446), 1% pages. 


’ (Attorney General Daugh- 
y 
ASHURST ; May 6 (p. 6441), 4% pages. 


(Hospitalization. ) 
(Russian ambassador.) 
(Nat Goldstein.) 
(Russian ambassador.) 
(Good roads.) 


. 6482 2 pages. 
64 i), one-ha 
6555), 


34), 2 pages. 
oa), 2 pages. 
(p. 6638), one-fourth page. 


McCormick; May 12 (p. 6782), one-fourth page. 
class to Japan.) 


on May 12 (p. 6782), one-fourth page. 
a. 

La FoLtLterTe; May 12 (p. 6782), 4% ,ages. (Merger of steel com- 
Kexc; May 12 (p. 6797), 1 


MCKELLAR ; May 13 
POMERENB; May 13 


HARRIson ; May 9 ) 
( light saving.) 
ldstein. 


-) 
(Nat Goldstein.) 
(Governor of Porto 


HiARKISON ; May 10 


Visit of 1881 
(Visit of 1881 class 


ore fn Hh 

pases. 3 

(Mlection of omienah 
(Education of the 


La Pouuerre; May 13 ( 


one-half page. 
HEFLIN ; May 13 ¢ 


(Mothers? Day.) 
(Genoa conference.) 


(Genoa conference.) 
Hrrencock ; May 15 (pp. 6046 to 


Warson of Georgia; May 15 (pp. 6945 to 6950), one-fifth page 
(Genoa conference.) 


PRELINGHUYSEN ; May 17 (p. 7096), one-fourth page. 


HARRISON; May 17 (pp. 7100-7101), 14 pages. (Eight-hour day 


for Government employees and drift of recent elections.) 
Georgia; May 18 (p. T7170), two-thirds page. 


"Cauawar May 20 (pp. 7316 to 7321), 4 pages. 
Warsow of Georgia; May 20 (p. 7820), 1 page. 
, May 20 (p. 7320), one-sixth page. 


‘WapsSwoRrTH ; 





eretary Hoover.) 
"Beene ap ceesiol tate, an Stain 

HarkisoN: May 31 (p, 7911), 23 pages. (Primary campaign ex- 
OT yureen et Georgia ; May 81 (p. 7913), 1 page. (Attorney General 
ae, June 1 (p. 7939), 22 pages. (Reclassification of Govern- 
macaen oF Georgia: June 1 (p. 7942), 1 page. (Eurepean relief. 
eee chan 1 (p. 7950), 4 pages. (Attorney General Daugh- 
oe edit of Georgia; June 2 (p. 8023), 2 pages. (Attorney General 
a June 8 (p. 8091), three-fourths page. (Attorney General 
DeWine ot Montana; June 3 (p. 8095), one-half page. (Attorney 
gg (p. 8093), three-fourths page. (Condition of 
te, Sear SOO eer SoU” (raany 
ee ieee Boos), “three-fourths page. (Sunday observance 
MY aie uke 9 oF a it pages. (Criticiam of the mrenient.) 

Watsm of Massachusetts, Sonnet lee. =e em and others; 
be eee a te CY one balf page. (Attorney General 
Dem tm; Jane 10 (p. 8513), 23 pages. (Gov. W. P. G. Harding, Fed- 
“"ipsnaiage Sue 20 (9. 6588), 13 paren, (Compa toate eae 
eee : June 12 (p. 8578), 1 page. (Disturbance of open-air meet- 
ee eee Sens 12 (p. 8578), 14 pages. (Disturbance of open-air 
ee 13 (p. 8622), 1 page. (Leonard Kaplan at 
Ae eee tine 13 (p. 8623), 29 pages. (Adjusted compensation of 
“Banas fame (SIRO AE ae NS SENG da american 
Mra; Jane 20 S510, 18 Pa, eT ee 
omni Beans, and others, June 16 (p. 8806), 44 pages. (Primary 
“Geass; bone 16 (p. 8818), 22 pages. (Removal from and appoint- 
met eee 16 (p. 8816), three-fourths page. (Removal from and 
7 SDaaEeeH Sane 17 (p. 8892), three-fourths page. (Muscle Shoals 
4s 09 June 17 P yi f 5) pages. (Muscle Shoals plant. 


; 17 895— , 2 pages. (Muscle Shoals plant. 
Menant Jie iT i 8895-8904), one-half page. (Muscle Shoals 
plant.) 


. WaALsH of Massachusetts, and others, June 17 

cpaniaue bot). 8 paaee. (Adjusted compensation of World War vet- 

Koce; June 22 (p. 9071), 2 pages. (Decisions of the Supreme 

a = PD June 21 (p. 9077), 14 pages. (Decisions of the Supreme 
Court.) 


1922. 


Caraway; June 2 


La FoLLerre; June 21 (p. 9074), 74 pages: (Decisions;of the Su- 
preme' Court.) 

Lapp; June 21 (p. 909%), 94 pages. (Proposed amendment to sol- 
diers’ compensation act. 

Watson of Georgia; June 21 (p. 9100), one-half page. (Attitude of 
George ‘Washington toward soldiers’ bonus.) 

POMERENE.;' June 21 (p. 9100), three-fourths page. (Civilian instruc 
tors. at. Naval; Academy. 

NELSON; June 21 (p, 9101), one-half page. (Civilian instructors at 
Naval Academy.) 

Jones of New Mexico; June 21 (p, 9108), 123 pages: (Adjusted com- 
pensation for World War veterans.) 

HeFvin ; June 22 (p, 9145 and p. 9166), 92 pages. (Distributi.n of 
speeches by Federal reserve banks. 

MCLEAN ; June 22 (pp. 9145-9166), 1 page. (Distribution of speeches 
by Federal reserve banks.) 

Gnass; June 22 (p. 9152), 14 pages. (Distribution of speeches by 
Federal reserve banks.) 

ASHURST; June 23 (p, 9231), one-half page. (Hospital. facilities for 
World War veterans.) 

BoranH ; June 23 (p. 9243), one-fourth page. Soldiers’ bonus— 
George Washington.) $ p 

Watson of orgia; June 23 (p, 9244), one-half page, (Soldiers 
bonus—George Washington. 

Myers; June 24 (p. 9294), 34 pages. (Mob violence at Herrin, Tl.) 

Watson of Georgia; June 24 (p. 9297), one-half page. (Soldiers’ 
bonus—George ver in 

Harrison; June 27 (p. 9471), 43 pages. (Retrenchment of Govern- 
ment ‘expenditures. ) 

Watson of Georgia; June 28 (p. 9545), 22 pages. (George Wash- 
ington and the. soldiers’ bonus.) - 

MYERS; June 28 (p. 9548), one-half page. (Mob violence in Herrin, 
Ill.) 

cRS ; 29 (p. 9655), 23 pages. (Motion-picture industry. 

Care j (p. Oba oye LAtiouneD: General Bocas 

ty. 

. Santer June 30 (p. 9747), one-half page. (Office of Attorney 
General. 

Tee: June 30 (p. 9747), 3%. pases... (Distribution of speeches by 
Federal reserve banks. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, a word in conclusion with 
reference:.to the rates in the bill. I; am satisfied, as: I have 
said, that:ifi there were a limitation of debate there would be 
greater reductions in the rates in this bill than will be made 
if the present. course shall be pursued. I feel just as certain 
of that as I do that I am standing here to-day. 

With reference to these rates, as the Senate knows, I have 
thus far opposed what I believed to be excessive rates, and I 
shall, in the future, oppose others which I believe’ to be ex- 
cessive, and I am willing, if this cloture rule be adopted, to 
say all I have to say with reference to those excessive rates in 
the space of ore hour, dividing my time as I shall see fit. But 
it is only fair to say, with reference to these rates, that I think 
Senators very often forget, and I do not think the country under- 
stands, that what is an apparent increase in a rate found in 
the bill as it passed the House, an increase made by the Senate 
may in fact be, and very often is, an actual decrease. 

Every ad valorem rate in this bill which has not been in- 
creased by the Finance Committee has actually been very greatly 
reduced. I wonder if all Senators understand that. I am sure 
the country does not. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I can not speak for all the 
rates fixed by the Finance Committee, but I have some knowl- 
edge of the rates fixed in the agricultural schedule, and I say 
without hesitancy that the Senate Finance Committee have in- 
creased the rates over the rates of the bill as it passed the 
House in 10 instances to 1 where they have decreased them, 

Mr. LENROOT. Let me: ask the Senator, where the Senate 
committee has made no change whatever in the House rate, does 
the Senator count that an increase or a decrease. or as. remain- 
ing the same? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. As remaining the same. 

Mr. LENROOT. Does not the Senator see that where it is 
an ad valorem rate, he is very greatly mistaken, in all cases 
where there are ad valorem rates? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have in mind the differ- 
ence between the American valuation and the foreign vahiation 
in the two bills. 

Mr. LPNROOT. And that is very substantial. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The statement I made is not 
changed by the fact that there are changes from the American 
valuation to the foreign valuation in the: Senate committee 
amendments. Nearly all the changes’ have been in specific 
rates. 

Mr. LENROOT. I think that is true. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The changes have been in- 
variably to increase the rates: I made the statement on ‘the 
floor yesterday, which I repeat, that only yesterday five rates 
were increased over the Senate committee amendments, and 
every day we have been: making increases. There were some 
decreases made in the metal schedule, and I understand the com- 
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mittee are getting ready to make some in the cotton schedule, 
but so far as the agricultural schedule is concerned, there were 
more increases than decreases: 

Mr: LENROOT. I:agree with the Senator as to the agricul- 
tural schedule, but taking the bill as a whole, if he thinks that 
the: tendency of the:-Finance Committee is to increase rates 
rather’ than: decrease. the rates,-the cloture rule will prevent 
further increases, will it not? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I assume that is true, be- 
cause the committee:seems to be holding daily sessions at the 
present time, and the recommendations they make each day 
seem to be for increased rates. So if we apply the cloture rule 
to-morrow, I undérstand the committee can make no more 
changes, and therefore there will be few increases made, 

Mr. LENROOT. Does not the Senator think that would bea 
good thing? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Very decidedly. 

Mr. LENROOT. I am glad ‘the Senator approves some fea- 
tures of the cloture rule. 

*Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I would like to say to’ the 
Senator that there have been 141 amendments acted upon since 
June 28th, and I think that is a pretty good record we have 
made during the last 10-days, at least. in this Chamber. I do 
not see how you can expect to speed up the work on the bill at 
a greater rate than that. 

Mr. LENROOT. Even assuming that to be true, will not the 
Senator admit that if we make the same rate of progress in the 
future as we have during the time the Senator has mentioned, 
we can not pass the bill this year? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. If we can pass 141 amend- 
ments in a week, there is no reason why we can not pass this 
bill within the next four. weeks. 

Mr. LENROOT: Does the Senator think there will be no 
individual amendments offered to the bill? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I expect there will be. 

Mr. LENROOT. Does the Senator not think there will be a 
great many? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes; I think there will be. 

Mr. LENROOT. So the Senator does not count upon the 
completion of the bill with the disposition of the committee 
amendments within the next four weeks? 

Mr: WALSH of Massachusetts. I do not see how there can 
be very much discussion of the amendments, because it would 
be going over matter already ‘discussed; but’ individual amend- 
ments can not be offered now. 

Mr. LENROOT. Unless we have the cloture rule, will not 
each individual Senator desire to and will he not discuss each 
amendment he offers, naturally? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetis, Certainly. 

Mr. LENROOT. I would like to ask the Senator how long 
he thinks the debate will last upon’ the valuation features of 
the bill? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It is my opinion that the bill 
will be ready for a final vote before the middle of August. 

Mr. LENROOT. If it is, the Senator must admit that his 
side proposes in the future to take very much less time than 
it has in the past. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It is my opinion that the 
committee amendments will be completed in twe weeks. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does. the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield. to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT, I want to say to the Senator from Massachu- 
setts that, barring the agricultural schedule, where most of the 
rates are specific, and are higher than the House rates, I admit, 
I think the Senator will agree. with me that there is not a 
schedule in the bill as reported in which the rates are not lower 
than the House rates. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I regret that I can not.-con- 
firm what the Senator says. I can only speak for the agricul- 
tural schedule, which I have studied in some detail. I think 
the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine], in charge of the 
chemical schedule, and the Senator from New Mexico [Mr; 
Jones}, in charge of the metal schedule, could enlighten us on 
the matter. My impression has been that even in those sched- 
ules the committee have recommended very mamy increases 
over the House rates, 

Mr. SMOOT. Very few, Mr. President, and there were'a few 
increases over the House rates voted by the Senate as against 
the recommendations of the committee. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I would like to ask the 
junior Senator from Utah if he confirms the statement: made. by. 
his colleague about the Senate committee amendments in the 












chemical schedule being generally reductions over the House 
rates? 

Mr. KING. I think that many of the rates in the chemical 
schedule have been reduced from those found in the bill as it 
came from the House. 

Mr. SMOOT. Particularly when you take into consideration 
the American valuation, there is not a rate that has not been 
reduced. 

Mr. KING. I am assuming that. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is not a rate, unless it was a specific 
rate, which remained as it was in the House text and as to 
which there was not a reduction. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator will pardon me, there is authority 
given in the bill for the President to increase the rates. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; and to decrease them. 

Mr. KING. There will be no decreasing. 

" Mr. SMOOT. I am not sure of that. In fact, I think there 
will be more decreases than increases. 

Mr. KING. It is purely prophecy, and I shall not indulge in 
prophecy. 

Mr. SMOOT. Whatever is said along this line is prophecy, 
whether it comes from the senior Senator from Utah or the 
junior Senator from Utah. No one can say what the President 
will do. I only express my opinion, and I believe it with all my 
soul. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 

Mr, KING. In view of a statement which was made since I 
came into the Chamber, I wish to say that I do not agree with 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] that every 
amendment which will be offered by the minority, or by the 
majority for that matter, will be debated. I have a large num- 
ber of amendments which I shall offer to the chemical schedule, 
In the general debate upon the chemieal schedule and in the 
consideration of the amendments offered by the committee, 
questions were discussed then which are directly involved in 
the amendments which I shall tender. I do not expect to dis- 
cuss perhaps more than one-tenth of the amendments which I 
shall offer to the chemical schedule. I feel sure that many of 
the amendments which will be offered by the minority will not 
be discussed, but in their view it is important that those amend- 

-ments should be offered in the hope that judgment by that time 
will have been restored to the other side of the Chamber, and 
they will concede that many of the amendments should be 
adopted and reductions made. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, judging from the accretions 
to the number of advocates of the rates from the Senator’s side 
of the Chamber, I do not feel very optimistic about that propo- 
sition, because there seem to be more and more Democrats ad- 
hering to the committee rates as time goes on, 

I want to make a point in conclusion that I do not think 
Senators always remember, because I want to be fair to the 
Finance Committee, that where no change in rate is imposed 
in the House bill, in every case where it is an ad valorem rate 
it is in fact a reduction, and in many cases where the Finance 
Committee have recommended an increase in the ad valorem 
rates, so*far as the rate is concerned, it is in fact a reduction 
from the House rates. To illustrate, the very next paragraph 
that the Senate will consider is upon sardines, where the House 
rate is 26 per cent ad valorem. The Senate Finance Committee 
recommends an apparent increase to 30 per cent ad valorem. 
Naturally one would conclude that was an increase in the rate 
or in the tariff duty to be imposed, but in fact it is a reduction. 
I simply take it for illustration. As a matter of fact, based 
upon the last figures that I have of importation and domestic 
production of sardines, the 26 per cent ad valorem-rate based 
upon* American valuation would have imposed a duty of 91 
cents a case upon sardines, while the 30 per cent duty recom- 
mended by the Finance Committee, an apparent increase in the 
rate, upon the foreign valuation would make a duty of only 84 
eents a case. So that while the House rate of 26 per cent 
would impose a duty of 91 cents a case, the Senate committee 
rate of 30 per cent would impose a duty of only 84 cents a case, 
or 7 cents a case less than the rate imposed by the House. 

I think there are times when none of us bear this point in 
mind. While, as I have said very often, I think there are rates 
proposed by the Finance Committee that can not be justified, 
and I shall vote against them as we come to them, as I have 
voted against them in the past, nevertheless wholesale condem- 
nation ought not to be made of the bill. 

Mr. BORAH obtained the floor. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me a 
moment? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 
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Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, the Senator from Wisconsin 
{Mr. Lenroor] has taken me to task, as well as other Senators 
on this side, for opposing the cloture rule and for asking for 
time to discuss the tariff bill which we say is full of in- 
excusable and indefensible provisions. On yesterday, the 5th 
day of this month of July, the day following our Independence 
Day, the birthday of our liberty, the Senator from Wisconsin, 
speaking against one of these very provisions, said: 


Mr. President, I am opposed to the pending committee amendment 
because I do not believe that it can be justified from any standpoint. 


That is one of the provisions in the bill which is full of pro- 
visions like it which the Senator from Wisconsin said “ can 
not be justified from any standpoint.” Again he said: 


Mr. President, I submit that the distinguished senior Senator from 
California [Mr. JoHNSON] and his colleague, the junior Senator from 
California {Mr. SHortTrinGe], have not made out a case for the increase 
of duty which is now peepeced -b7 the committee—which is an increase 
of 275 per cent over the existing rate and an increase of 150 per cent 
over the Payne-Aldrich rate. I submit they have not made out their 
case upon their own showing, because in the speech of the senior 
Senator from California upon Monday he demonstrated that under the 
existing rate of the Underwood law the acreage planted in almonds in 
1921, at the very lowest ebb of the industry, so far as the market was 
concerned, had increased almost 124 per cent. 

Mr. President, in the face of the growth of this industry during the 
existence of the present Underwood law, an increase of 275 per cent 
in the tariff duty can not, I submit, be justified by anybody. 





* 2 a oe + * ” 
I have not made up my mind as to whether, when we come to 
final vote upon this bill, i shall vote for it or not. I want to do e 


if I can. want to resolve ail doubts in favor of the bill; but if 
such rates as this are to be voted into this bill to any considerable 
extent, I want to say very frankly that I shall not support the Dill 
when it comes to final passage. 

+ * & a + s s 

Mr. President, I hope that I shall be able to support this bill when 
it does come to a final vote. The vote u this amendment, of course, 
will not be the deciding factor, but it will be one of them; and if many 
such are voted into the bill, I repeat that—giving credit to every other 
Senator for the same high purpose and motives in voting for the bill 
that I believe actuate me—I shall reserve the right to vote against 
it unless some of these duties be brought down somewhere within 
reason. 

That is the bill I am condemning. That is the bill I want 
time to discuss. The Senator says I have occupied a good deal 
of time. I am occupying that time in the interest of the 
American people, and I am not speaking for the tariff barons 
of this Republic. I want time to condemn the bad provisions 
of the measure which the Senator from Wisconsin admits can 
not be justified from any standpoint. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator from Idaho 
yield to me just a moment? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator from Wtah. 

Mr. SMOOT. I happened to be out of the Chamber when 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] was speaking 
this morning, but my attention has been called to a part of his 
remarks, reading as follows: 

I see the benign countenance of my friend from Indiana [Mr. Wart- 
SON] over there on the other side of the Chamber. He is strong for 
this cloture rule. He is an adroit politician. He is as smart as they 
make them. He knows that the pending bill will not stand the attacks 
from this side of the Chamber. He wants to restrict debate, to fore- 
stall these assaults, to put through something here so that the people 
will never know the infamous character of some of the provisions of 
this bill. He knows that when the sugar schedule is reached we on 
this side of the Chamber are going to expose the deal that was at- 
tempted to be put over by a distinguished member of the Finance Com- 
mittee, the senior Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], by writing a letter 
to General Crowder, a representative of this Government to Cuba, and 
trying to induce Cuba to enter into a contract to restrict the produc- 
tion of sugar in Cuba to 2,500,000 tons annually. The Senator from 
Indiana knows that all that will be exposed. One of the conditions 
of the proposed contract was that if the Cubans should restrict their 
crop of sugar the tariff on sugar would not be so sy in this bill. The 
Senator from Indiana desires to keep that from the American people, 
and the adoption of this cloture rule will so limit debate that we on 
this side of the Chamber, who propose to discuss that matter, would 
not have time even to have read the letter written by the senior Sen- 
ator from Utah to General Crowder or the contract which was at- 
tempted to be negotiated. 

Mr. President, I have listened to the Senator from Missis- 
sippi make reference to this matter three or four times in the 
Senate, but I paid no particular attention to it. I want to 
say to the Senator from Mississippi that he can not keep the 
Senator from Utah from calling the country’s attention and 
the Senate’s attention to the letter that I wrote to General 
Crowder. When the country knows the situation and condi- 
tions existing at that time and what was the intention of cer- 
tain interests in the country to do to the- sugar industry of our 
country, I want to say that there will be quite a different opin- 
ion toward the sugar producers of the country than seems to 
be manifested by the Senator from Mississippi. There is noth- 
ing to conceal. I read the letter to the Finance Committee, 
and I intend to read it to the Senate. I am going to show the 
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Senate of the United States what a strangle hold the sugar 
refiners and) the bankers of New York had on the sugar in- 
dustry of the: United States. I admit that rather than have it 
killed outright, I would: undertake to:do almost anything honor- 
able to, save the industry. 

Mr. HARRISON rose. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want:the Senator from Mississippi to under- 
stand that the letteris going tobe read and it is going to be ex- 
plained when the sugar schedule is up for consideration, 

Mr. HARRISON. I am, delighted. 

Mr. SMOOT. There was no deal. put over by the Senator 
from Utah that he is not perfectly willing that all the world 
should know about, and when the world knows it I will say 
that some of the sugar refiners of the country and the banks 
which advanced money to the Cuban sugar producers will take 
notice and there will be quite a different sentiment in the 
country in relation to the rates of duty upon sugar and the 
sugar industry of the country than we are lead to believe by 
the remarks and insinuations of the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. Harrison]. 

Mr. HARRISON. May I ask the Senator a question before 
he takes. his seat, because the Senator alluded to my remarks 
and I was sorry he was not present to hear them. The Senator, 
I understand, will produce the letter which he wrote to General 
Crowder? 

Mr. SMOOT. I am going to read it, and the Senator from 
Mississippi can not keep me from reading it. 

Mr. HARRISON. Is not the Senator willing to have it read 
now? 

Mr. BORAH. Ne; not in my time. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not a copy of it with me. This is no 
time to do it. When the sugar schedule is reached I intend 
to discuss the sugar schedule and then will be the time to read 
it, not now. 

Mr. HARRISON. May I ask whether tn ‘the letter General 


Crowder was authorized to restrict the Cuban erop to 2,500,000 


tons? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; he was not. 

Mr. HARRISON. On the theory that the tariff would be 
lower? 

Mr, SMOOT. General Crowder was not authorized to do 
anything. I had no authority to authorize him to promise any 
rate of duty on sugar. 

Mr.. HARRISON. That is what the Senator was trying to 
get General Crowder to effect in Cuba, was it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not going to take the time of the Senator 
from Idaho now to discuss the matter. I shall tell the Senate 
the whole story at the proper time. 

Mr. HARRISON. But our curiosity is all excited. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know; the Senator's curiosity is always 
excited. 

Mr. HARRISON. Then the Senator will not tell. us now? 

Mr. SMOOT. Not in the time of the Senator from Idaho, 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the eollogquy between the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] and the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Smoot] illustrates how unwise it would be to under- 
take to apply eloture in the consideration of the tariff bill. 
The last bill that ought to have cloture applied to it is the 
tariff bill. We can possibly stop debate in the Senate, but 
we can not stop it in the country. Every one of the schedules 
in the bill will be debated for the next two or three years 
and perhaps the uext ten years throughout the country. The 
best way that we could possibly expend our time here is to 
make just as few mistakes as we can before the bill goes to 
the people. 

The debate in the Senate has not been intensely interesting 
perhaps to all of us, because we are not all tariff experts. 
But the debate which is going on in the country is intensely 
interesting. Strangely enough, they seem to know more about 
the bill than we do. I presume it is because they have to 
apply it daily, and they are studying the possible effect of it. 

In my humble opinion, when the sugar schedule is undis- 
posed of, when the woolen schedule is undisposed of, when 
the embargo proposition is undisposed of, when the glove, the 
potash, and all the other important schedules over which the 
fights have always been made in the past are undisposed of, 
to apply cloture would be a very serious thing. Not only 
would it result in injury to the country but it would result in 
tremendous injury to the Republican Party. Whether you 
view it as patriot or as partisan, sometimes synonymous, but 
not always so, it would be a great error to foree these sched- 
ules through without most thorough debate. The people, I 
venture to believe, will be greatly benefited by debate, 

Mr. POMBREND. Mr. President-—— 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator. 


Mr. POMPRENE. I noticed a little while ago an article in 
the New York Tribune which would indicate that at a certain 
dinner held last night members of ‘the Finance Committee them- 
selves ‘had very grave doubts as to whether cloture should be 
invoked. If the Senator from Idaho will pardon me, I should 
like to read a sentence or two from the article: 

While the Senat 

on with the tatu tl codes the 7, te sfoption of Se cae: 
ment was expressed at to-night’s meeting that it was unwise to to 
force cloture: now, before the wool and sugar schedules are disp of, 


lest it give rise to a charge that an effort is bei de to 
Senate in the discussion. ° ra oO 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish to say to the Senator 
from Ohio that while some of the members of the Finance 
Committee may have attended the meeting, I assure him that 
I was not there. - 

Mr. BORAH. The article refers to leaders of the Senate, so 
a number of us were not expected. 

Mr, POMERENE. The dinner was at the home of the senior 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopce], and among other 
Senators who are named is the Senator from North Dakota 
{[Mr. McCumser], the chairman of the Finance Committee; the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis], who is the Republican 
whip; the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson]; the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE]; the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. McNary], and several others; and, of course, I assume 
they were all Republicans, 

Mr. SMOOT. I desired merely to correct the statement the 
Senator from Ohio made in the first place, that the Finance 
Committee was there. The Finance Committee was not there. 

Mr. POMERENE. I do not know whether I said the “ Fi- 
nance Committee” or “ members of the Finance Committee.” 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought the Senator said “ the Finance Com- 
mittee.” 

Mr. BORAH. Of course, Mr. President, it would be perfectly 
suicidal for the Republican Party to shut off debate upon these 
schedules. It would be ruinous. to us as a party,-but, what 
would be still worse, it would be injurious to the country. 

I have always been opposed, Mr. President, to cloture; and 
it has been extremely interesting in the years during which I 
have been here to observe how cloture has been sought to be 
applied by the two sides of the Chamber. When the Repub- 
licans are in the majority, they want cloture; when the Demo- 
crats are in the majority, they want cloture; and when either 
side is in the minority, it protests against cloture. We have 
that situation now. I think it would be extremely unwise to 
apply cloture at this time. However, Mr. President, I should 
be tempted to vote for cloture in this instance if it were not for 
the two considerations, one of -which I have just mentioned, 
that I think we can not stop debate upon a measure by stopping 
debate here in the Senate. The second reason why I am op- 
posed to cloture is because of that which lies ahead of us. 

We are greatly mistaken if we think that the people are in a 
hurry to have us legislate along the lines on which we are pro- 
posing to legislate. The people are not at all dissatisfied to 
slacken haste in the matter of adding increased taxes upon 
the people and increased obligations and burdens upon the Gov- 
ernment. 

For instance, Mr. President, what are our friends proposing 
to do immediately after they pass the pending tariff bill? What 
is the next measure to be taken up? The next bill on the pro- 
gram is one to impose an indebtedness or an obligatien upon 
this country of from $4,000,000,000 to $6,000,000,000. That will 
be the first hasty step we will take after we shall have con- 
cluded the consideration of the tariff bill. I am speaking now 
of the entire Congress; but do Senators think, in view of the 
conditions in this country at this time with reference to taxes, 
with reference to indebtedness, with reference to national obli- 
gations, that the people are desirous that we hasten to impose 
additional burdens on the Government of from $4,000,000,000 
to $6,000,000,000. If there were a different program confront- 
ing us, if there were a different outlook, there might be some 
desire for haste, but in view of what confronts us I doubt very 
much if there is any considerable excitement in the country to 
have us move along with our program. 

After we have disposed of the bonus proposition, which will 
add from $4,000,000,000 to $6,000,000,000 to the indebtedness of 
the country, what is the next measure upon our program? The 
ship subsidy bill. Do Senators think the people of the country 
are in great haste to have the débris cleared away—if I may 
call the tariff bill that—to make way for a ship subsidy bill, a 
measure which will draw from the Treasury all the way from 
fifty million to one hundred million and some say as high as 
three hundred million dollars; which will exempt some of the 
people of the country from the payment of a portion of their 







































measure, 


Treasury. 
additional Federal judges. 


burden upon the people of the country. 


called the Liberia loan bill. 


loan $5,000,000 to Liberia. 


lions but by billions of dollars. 


to this debate, or while I have known that it was going on, I 
have not felt the impatience which I otherwise would if I 
knew that there would follow the tariff bill measures which 
would, in my judgment, afford real relief to the country. I 


increase the taxes of the people of the country? Is there a 
single part or parcel of the program that does not increase the 
obligations of the Government? 


the tariff bill a virtue. 
Mr. President, we know that there is already great discontent 


is never without justification. 
the United States and it exists throughout the world. 

. It is evident that the burden which governments continue to 
impose upon the people is becoming unbearable. It is getting, 
as it were, upon the nerves of the public. The first underlying 
cause in my judgment of the world-wide unrest, of the almost 
universal criticism which we hear against governments, is 
exorbitant and unconscionable governmental expenditures, and 
particularly the outlook that these expenditures are not being 
diminished to any appreciable extent. Indeed, I do not believe 
that the burdens already placed upon the people are so disturb- 
ing, so fruitful of dissatisfaction and discontent, as those 
burdens which present policies indicate are yet to come. The 
present- demands are sufficient to take the people’s earnings, 
but the proposed policies take away their hope for better days. 

The protest upon the part of the people is now being mani- 
fested ih this country and throughout the world. It makes 
itself known in strikes, through the ballot box, and finally in 
rioting and in bloodshed. The most prolific source of misery 
and crime is oppressive taxation, and when you stop to think 
of the load now carried by the masses, we can not be surprised 
at the disorder and lawlessness everywhere prevailing. 

In some countries it seems to be believed that this discontent 
and hunger can be fed up on repression and executions. In 
other countries, particularly in our own, the belief seems to 
prevail that the remedy is in still greater appropriations, in- 
creased national obligations, and necessarily higher taxes. 

Let us examine in detail the weight under which the people 
are now bending and also examine some of the proposed meas- 
ures of relief, some of the schemes which would start new 
enterprises and find employment for the idle through increased 
appropriations and still greater obligations of government! 
We will find that the late Doctor Rathenau was not far wrong 
when, a few days before his unfortunate death, speaking of the 
economic situation in Europe, he said: 5 

Chained in our galley we hew one another to pieces, although it is 
our bark which we ate rowing and our struggle on whose behalf it is 
set forth. 

We are told from time to time that the situation is encour- 
aging; that we will get relief by reason of the fact that there 
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taxes; which will select a few and give them an opportunity 
to succeed in the midst of the distress which presses down upon 
the remainder of the people? I do not think, Mr. President, 
that the people are in any haste to have us pass that kind of a 






Then, after we pass the ship subsidy bill and the bonus bill, 
both of which will constitute drains upon the Treasury and 
involve additional taxes and an increase of Government obliga- 
tions, we propose to take up the bill for the creation of 24 
Federal judges, which will be another drain upon the Federal 
Perhaps we might justify the creation of 10 or 12 
I think we might do so; but to 
create 24 additional Federal judges at this time, in my opinion, 
after having examined the matter as best I may, is intolerable 
and inexcusable and the imposition unnecessarily of a further 
And after we shall 
have passed the Federal judges bill, there will come what is 
We propose to go into the Treas- 
ury of the United States, despite its condition, and loan to 
Liberia $5,000,000, at a time when the people of the United 
States are bled white, when they are absolutely without money 
to initiate enterprises, and when the great reclamation projects 
of the West are standing as they have stood for the last seven 
or eight years. With the Treasury unable to meet the demands 
of our own people, it is proposed to go into the Treasury and 









Not a single one of the measures upon the program which is 
now before us but draws upon the people for an additional sum 
and weighs upon them in the form of additional taxation and 
increases the obligations of the Government not only by mil- 


Mr. President, therefore, while I have sat here and listened 
ask our friends who are meeting at the headquarters of our 
leaders if there is a single item in this program that does not 


It is the character of the pro- 
gram which makes hesitancy and delay in the consideration of 


throughout this country, and when discontent is widespread it | 
That condition is apparent in | 


are large sums of money owing to us from foreign govern- 
ments, a part of which we may get and the interest of which 
we will surely get from some of them. These statements make 
it important for us to examine the conditions in those coun- 
tries from which we are to get interest or aid, as we are told, 
to relieve the constantly increasing burdens of this country. I 
take up first the condition of Great Britain. 

Some time ago there was a budget committee appointed ‘in 
England, having for its object the investigation of the ex- 
penditures of the Government and the increase of taxes in that 
country. It was known as the Geddes committee. It would 
be well for those who are interested in this subject to recur 
to the report of that committee and read it. The committee 
present about as gloomy an outlook for the economic and finan- 
cial future of England as could possibly be conveived this side 
of absolute bankruptcy. I have not the report upon my table, 
but I have here a discussion of the subject by one of the lead- 
ing members of the commission, Lord Inchcape, who was 
speaking to a conference gathered for the purpose of discussing 
governmental expenditures and taxation. This is what he said: 

It was up to the entire Nation to insist upon drastic reductions in 
public expenditure. If they allowed this vital issue of economy to be 
made the football either of party politics or of departmental pride and 
intrigue, they were done. * * 

I felt that if expenditure and taxation were not reduced— 


I feel so now— 
that we should land ourselves in national and individual bankruptcy. 


* . . * & . * 


The Geddes committee, which, after six months of strenuous work, 
suggested economies of £87,000,000 in the pune spanting departments, 
told His Majesty’s Government that another £13,000,000 could be saved 
without difficulty and without impairing the practical efficiency of the 
defense and administration of the country. 

+ * o o 


So we go on— 
Says Lord Inchcape— 


and, as far as can be seen, the revenue of the current year, even at 
the present rate of taxation, will not be equal to the expenditure. By 
Juggiing with figures and bringing into revenue realizations from the 
sale of surpius stores and ships, and by annexing the post-office sur- 
lus, which ought to be devoted to cheapening communications by 
etter, telephone, and telegram, the Government may be able te pre- 
sent a balanced budget; but what will happen in 1923-24, when they 
won't have the proceeds of sales of war materials to help them and 
when three years of low average of income tax will materially reduce 
the returns from that source, no one knows. 

That is quite similar to the situation in this country. We 
have been able to make a showing which is somewhat en- 
couraging by reason, I will not say of juggling of figures, as 
he says here, but, as the report of the ‘reasury Department 
itself says, by heroic effort, and by having at hand the proceeds 
of sales of war supplies. and so forth; but when we face the 
future those things must be eliminated, and within a short 
time we must face the proposition of meeting our indebtedness 
and our expenditures not by surplus war sales but by actual 
burdens upon the people. 

Again, says Lord Inchcape: 

It is up to you; it is ? to the entire nation to press for and to 
insist upon drastic reductions in public expenditure. If you don't, 
if you sidetrack this matter, or treat it as of secondary moment, then, 
in my judgment, you are done. 

. * + a * . . 


The wealth of the country does not belong to the Government. It is 
the property of the people, of those who have worked and saved, either 
for themselves or for those who are to come after them. * * * 

How sound a statement; yet how heedlessly regarded by par- 
liaments and congresses. This Government gets its money from 
the people. The money in the Treasury is money we have com- 
pelled them by law to pay over to the Government. If we 
should more conscientiously remember that, we would not deal 
so liberally with this money. 

I suggest to you that the first line of a country’s defense, and of the 
defense of civilized life, is solvency. If a man’s expenditure exceeds 
his income, if he is wise, he reduces his expenditure. If he is foolish, 
he goes on spending and borrows on his assets, pledging them for his 
loans, until he can borrow no longer, and then he is ruined. We are at 
the parting of the ways. We must reduce our expenditure and cease 
borrowing or we will come to grief. 

Let me quote one more paragraph from this discussion: 


At present we are slithering down an incline plane of prodigality 
and indebtedness that will land us, unless we act promptly and reso- 
lutely, in the ditch, * * * If this goes on, our whole social and 
industrial fabric will go to pieces. 

The report bears out the unhappy statement of this English 
statesman. I suppose some English politician might regard 
him as pessimistic, but my opinion is he was both wise and brave 
and also a patriot. 

Mr. President, that is not the only feature of the tax situation 
in England which is of moment to us who are inclined to rely 
upon the interest upon the indebtedness which Great Britain 


s * “* 
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owes us to help us out. I find here a statement from the Out- 
look, of London; of May 7, 1922, which says: 

On “March 31, 1919, there were arrears of income tax * * * 
amounting to £55.000,000. In 1920 the figure had risen ‘to £73,000,000. 


By 1921 it was £86,900,000, and this year it had reached the gigantic 
total of £110,000,000. 


The condition of Great Britain is no different from that in 
many other leading countries. In other words, while ex- 
penditures increase, while outlays increase, the sources of taxes 
are drying up. Who is there that can say to the people of this 
country as we begin to legislate on this program which is to 
follow the tariff bill that a part of it will be taken care of by 
collecting from Great Britain her debt to us, or the interest 
upon it? The fact is that every dollar which we lay upon the 
people of this country for the next 10 or 15 years will in all 
probability be met by the people of this country alone, and there 
is no use blinking the proposition. 

Let us look for 2 moment at the condition in France. France 
has her immense indebtedness and she is increasing i. from day 
to duy. Her sources of taxes are drying even .nore rapidly 
than those of Great Britain. I read here a statement from an 
ex-meinber of the French Assembly in which he says: 


The new French budget, presented to Parliament by Mr. Charles de 
Lasteyrie, minister of finances, brings interesting precisions on one side 
of the problem... On the German side intelligent explanations are pre- 
sented by Mr. Georg Bernhard, editor of the Vossiche Zeitung. 

French taxes amounted to 5,000,000,000 francs in 1913. In 1919 they 
reached 9,700,000,000; these grew to 15,000,000,000 in the following 
year. For 1923 they will reach over 19,000,000,000 francs. 


Five years after the war has closed, and after our antagonists 
have been reduced to practical helplessness, and after the sign- 
ing of the four-power treaty, and after every appearance of 
peace, they have increased their expenditures from $15,000,000,- 
000 frances to 19,000,000,000 francs for 1923. Then says the 
same writer: 

The cost of living has increased by 300 per cent since 1913. French 
military expenditures compared to 1913 have grown by 266 per. cent, 
while Italy shows an increase of 372 per cent, the United States of 340 
per cent, and Japen of 332 per cent. 

+ at * * F » * 

Thus we see, Mr. President, in these two great leading coun- 
tries, whose indebtedness to us is very large, the constantly in- 
creasing expenditure, the constant inerease of taxes, the con- 
stant decrease of returns of taxes or the drying up of taxes, and 
in all instances the rise in the cost of living and the constant 
increase of the burden of armaments. 

I do not pause to survey the financial and economic conditions 
in other parts of Europe. Russia is in collapse; famine stalks 
her streets. In Germany the assassin’s face haunts her public 
men and reparations dull the energy and blast the hopes of 
the people. Austria, Hungary, Rumania—why recount them, 
for we must know that bankruptcy is everywhere threatened. 

Who could doubt what effect these conditions have upon the 
great mass of the people? Is there any surprise that there is 
discontent, not only throughout those countries but spreading 
into all other countries adjacent thereto? The fact is that the 
constant increase of governmental expenditure has reached the 
point where it breeds revolution. Everywhere men are de- 
nouncing or criticizing their governments—here and elsewhere. 
The people’s faith and the people’s patience are nearing ex- 
haustion. 

It seems to me, under these conditions, that the first and 
prime duty of a party which has the future of this country in 
its charge is at all hazards to refrain from increasing these 
obligations, these expenditures, and if possible to decrease them. 

Now, Mr. President, let us look for a few moments at our own 
country. 

We have at this time an indebtedness of about $22,000,- 
000,000. Our Budget is running from $3,500,000,000 upward. 
According to the report of Mr. Mellon, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the sources of taxes in this country are drying qu te 
as rapidly as in Great Britain. We have a deficit for 1923 
estimated at $500,000,000. That is the situation presented to 
us, not as a speculative proposition but by actual figures. At 
the close of the Civil War we had an indebtedness of about 
$2,674,815,356. By 1915 we had reduced the indebtedness of 
the Government to $1,090,148,006. In other words, during the 
space of 50 years we had reduced our public indebtedness 
something over a billion dol'ars. If we are to judge the future 
by the past, we now have an indebtedness which it will take 
us more than a thousand years to lift, to say nothing of the 
constantly increasing burden in the way of increased taxes 
from year to year by reason of the increased budgets; and it is 
proposed, in addition to that which we already have, to lay 
on an extra indebtedness, which I am going to discuss in a 
few moments. i 
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Mr. President, the tame may come, and in my opinion it is 
very likely to come, when the United States will have to stand, 
as it were, at the Marne on this question of preserving finan- 
cial civilization. The time may come when our reserves, eco- 
nomic and financial, will have to be called upon as our reserve 
of man power was called upon in 1917, and it behooves the 
American people and the American Congress to prepare for 
that as we prepared for the great conflict which confronted us 
in 1917. The nation which will lead in the future, which will 
control and dominate, will not be the nation of armies, not the 
nation of navies, but the nation of economic power, of pros- 
perity at home, of financial reserve, of means to take care of 
those things. It behooves us, therefore, not only by reason 
of the call which will be made upon us here in this country but 
by reason of the condition which surrounds us throughout the 
world, to cénserve and reserve all the economic and financial 
power that we have in order to meet that exigency when it 
comes. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow 
me to interrupt him to make a suggestion, if we had owed 
$22,000,000,000, as we do to-day, when the war broke out in 
1917, it would have been financially impossible for us to have 
put 2,000,000 men in France. 

Mr. BORAH. I quite agree. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The weakness is evidenced as much in 
financial weakness as it is in loss of man power. 

Mr. BOORAH. Quite so. There is another element to which 
I want to refer in connection with this, and that is the constant 
outlay for armaments. I have on my desk here the figures of 
the increase in the budget of France for 1923 for armament. 
Both war and navy appropriations are increased over this 
year’s budget, the former 234,000,000 frances and the latter 323,- 
000,000 francs. This is under date of May 16, 1922. In other 
words, notwithstanding the financial situation in France, for 
some reason unexplained, or not understandable, at least, by 
the outside world, she is increasing her army and her navy 
outlay over that of 1922. ; 

Let us make a comparison with our country. For 1916, the 
year we started the large naval building program, we expended 
$154,727,556.36 for the Navy. For 1923 we have appropriated 
$328,000,000, in round figures, 

The total appropriation for the Army in 1916 was $170.836,- 
324.69. In 1923 it was $320,000,000. A like increase could be 
shown with reference to England. 

I have called attention to this situation, which may seem 
somewhat irrelevant at first, but I am coming to the proposition 
of what should be the attitude of the American Congress toward 
these obligations which it is proposed we shall incur. 

I look upon it somewhat in the light as if we were prepar- 
ing for actual war. I think to drain our resources, to bur- 
den our people, to increase our obligations at th.s time is 
shortsighted, to say the least. It may be disastrous. It is a 
time when every eitizen should feel toward his Government 
and its expenditures just as he would feel toward his Gov- 
ernment if he knew that an outside enemy were threatening. 
Every. man and every citizen should be willing to make the 
sacrifice, to economize, to deny himself or herself the same as 
we did during the Great War. There can be no possible doubt 
as to the task which confronts us, and there can be no doubt 
but what it will call for all we have under our control in 
order to meet it. 

Notwithstanding that fact, Mr. President, we are told it is 
proposed as soon as this bill is out of the way to take up the 
ship subsidy bill. I am not going to discuss that to-day. I 
propose to do so in the near future. But it will be a drain 
upon the Treasury; it will establish a vicious system of tax 
exemption; it will not grant relief, and it will burden the 
future, in my judgment, quite as much as it would to actually 
vote bonds or obligations of the Government. 

Secondly, we propose to take up what is known as the sol- 
diers’ bonus bill. I am perfectly well aware that both sides of 
the Chamber are in favor of that proposition to a large extent. 
We are now paying out over $1,000,000 a day for the disabled 
veterans; about $436,000,000 for this year will be paid, more 
than a million dollars a day. If we calculate the obligations 
which we owe to those men—and if they are disabled it is 
an obligation which we must meet at whatever cost—it will 
cost this Government, upon the ratio that it cost us after the 
Civil War, in the next 50 years over $65,000,000,000. Some 
estimate it higher. But, add that to the $22,000,000 000 
which we already owe and the immense Budget which we have, 
and you have about all that the American taxpayer will be 
willing to carry during these coming years. 
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But it is proposed out of hand to lay upon the ‘American 
people at this time an extra burden of from four to six billion 


dollars, almost twice as large as‘the debt which we had at’ the: 
close of the Civil War; and if we pay it in the same way and’ 


at the same rate that we paid the debt after the Civil War, it 
will take us 250 years to pay off the debt which we propose to’ 
lay in a few weeks for the purpose of meeting this supposed 
obligation. 

Mr. President, the diseussion heretofore of this bonus: meas- 
ure has ranged principally about the present condition of the 
Federal Treasury and the immediate burdens of the taxpayer. 
These are matters of vital concern. But it must be apparent 
from the whole situation that underlying this question is a 
deeper problem touching not only this particular measure but 
the whole trend of legislation and the entire policy of recon- 
struction. The Treasury may run dry, but if the pride and 
the energy and the manhood and the womanhood of the Nation 
remain, it will again be replenished. The immediate burdens 
imposed by heavy taxes may sterilize industry and press down 
upon labor, but if faith in the Government and confidence in 
its policies remain, business’in time will revive and labor again 
enjoy its rightful heritage. - Language is inadequate to portray 
what a people will endure in the way of fiscal burdens so long 
as they believe that the policies obtaining are just and wise. 
But when a people begin to lose confidence in the wisdom and 
permanent policies of a government, it is time to look deeper 
than the mere significance of a pending measure. 

The bonus measure is but a single expression of what seems 
to be a deep-rooted tendency—a tendency born of feeble policies 
and irresolute leadership. If this measure stood alone, if it 
were single in its import, we could look upon it with less con- 
cern. It is conspicuous, however, only because of the amount 
involved; there are any number of measures pending before the 
Congress of the same general nature. If you care to search 
the files of the Congress or survey the activities of State legis- 
latures, you will no longer doubt the peril which confronts us 
as a people. 

There are measures enough before the Congress, and lately 
in State legislatures, to bankrupt this, the richest Nation on 
the globe. If all the money were appropriated which, by bills, 
has been suggested, or if all the debts were created which 
such proposed measures would entail, it would place a mort- 
gage upon the brain and the energy of our people which a 
thousand years could not lift. No statistician whom I have 
been able to find can tell us to-day the amount of indebtedness 
in the world. They approach with some supposed accuracy the 
debts of the different governments, but when you seek to tabu- 
late the debts of the subdivisions of governments and then the 
private debts, the human mind staggers and computation 
breaks down. This fearful load resting like a blighting mildew 
upon the aspirations and the hopes and the energy of the people 
everywhere is now being increased at a rate which benumbs 
calculation. Even in this comparatively new land of ours we 
have reached already the era of embargoes, subsidies, gratui- 
ties, bonuses, and finally that sinister invention of American 

litics—50-50 between the States and the Government—that 

, the States will exploit the taxpayer for 50 per cent and the 
Government for the other 50 per cent, thus dividing responsi- 
bility and augmenting extravagance, unmindful, apparently, 
that while the taxing power are two, the taxpayer in both in- 
stances is one and the same. The great task of legislation 
to-day is te ascertain how one class can benefit at the expense 
ef another class—the taxpayer always the victim. 

Mr. President, in times of adversity, in a severe economic 
crisis, a people, like individuals, must recur to first principles, 
return to the simple homely virtues, the only secure basis for 
either individual prestige or national power. Two roads were 
open to us and to all the world at the close of the Great War— 
that of waste, extravagance, taxes, and debts or that of econ- 
omy, frugality, work, and self-denial. 

The former leads inevitably to increased worry, greater 
misery, and ultimate ruin; the latter to contentment, prosperity, 
and strength. So far we have chosen the former course. When 
we have heard of unrest or political discontent, we have readily 
and generously tendered an appropriation. When the tax- 
payer has protested too earnestly, we have bravely put the 
burden upen posterity. Like economic cannibals, we: are prey- 
ing upon ene another, and, going the cannibal one better, we 
are now preying upon our children and our children’s children: 
Prosperity we assume is te come, not: through individual :sacri- 
fice and individual effort, through self-exertion and : personal 
initiative, but through the open door of the Public Treasury. 
Although the sources.of taxes are drying up, yet those: who are 
not making their way from the Public Treasury with what 


they could get are:wending their way' toward it to see what is 
left. If I were going to open the Treasury to any people, or if 
I were going to support a continuance of this policy, I would 
not turn the soldier away. But the roadover which we are 
traveling means industrial distress and ultimate disaster from 
which the soldier himself can not escape. People simply can 
not and will not much longer carry the load which we are 
imposing upon them. We have already tested their patience 
to the, breaking point. The multitudes, it has been said, in all’ 
countries are patient to a certain point, but no statesman has 
ever yet been wise enough to foretell the particular point at 
which that patience ceases. 

I grant you that if this’ policy is to continue there is no 
argument by which you can exclude the American soldier from 
participating in its temporary advantage; but it should also be 
said that there is no logic by which you can exclude him from 
its,permanent disadvantages. No one is more deeply concerned 
in getting back to right principles and sound policies than 
these young men. No one is more vitally interested in the 
future welfare of the country. The unwisdom of the course we 
are now pursuing will fall more heavily upon these young 
men and theirs in coming years than upon those who are now 
in places of authority. It maybe vain in this mad hour of 
political exigency and reckless appropriations to urge these 
views, but the inevitable hour will come when the soldier 
himself will regret, deeply regret, he ever consented to be- 
come a part of any such scheme. It may be idle—it may even 
be thought presumptuous—at this time to speak for a different 
standard, but I doubt not at all that in later years the soldier 
himself will rue the heedless hour when he exchanged a noble 
heritage for less than a mess of pottage. The thing which he 
gave, and stood ready to give, was without money and with- 
out price. The thing which he earned, the glory which was 
his, transcends the miserable values. of the market. He does 
not rightfully belong in this futile scheme to rebuild civiliza- 
tion and reconstruct a bankrupt world threugh subsidies, 
bonuses, apprepriations, taxes, and debts. 

You will all recall the uneasiness, the anxiety, with which 
we followed the American soldier across the sea and onto the 
battle line in Europe. He had been hurriedly called from the 
farm and the workshop, from school and college, and, prac- 
tically unseasoned, undisciplined, and untrained, sent forward 
to meet the ordeal of war. His countrymen awaited the result 
with mingled feelings of fear and faith, and the whole world 
speculated on how he would meet the test. 

We were told that this would be the real test of democracy— 
could a republic devoted to peace stand against the onslaught 
of centralized and thoroughly trained and highly militarized 
powers? We all know the result, The pride and the exulta- 
tion we experienced over those first encounters of our troops 
no tongue can tell. They had met the test. They had vindi- 
eated.our whole theory of government. They had justified our 
standard of civilization. They had checked and were seon to 
turn baek the armies which had brought three great nations 
to bay. They had demonstrated that there was something after 
all higher and more masterful than sheer force—-than mere 
organization. Behind the gum was character. Behind the 
weapons of destruction was unbought, unpurchasable love of 
country. Such service, sir, is.the only security.a republic can 
ever know. Such service spurns the idea of compensation, 
eludes all estimate, and defies the sordid rules of arithmetic. 
Let those disposed to do so trifle with the future by attempting 
to write across this glorious record “ adjusted compensation.” 

But stern as was the task of the American soldier in war and 
unstinted as was the praise he won, a yet.more inexorable obli- 
gation and a great opportunity awaited his return to. civil life. 
The course which we are now pursuing will prove in.the long 
run more dangerous to our Government than a foreign foe. A 
proud, strong nation may suffer a reverse in arms, but time may 
still find it triumphant. An. independent and self-reliant. people 
may be overcome by the fortunes of war, but time fights on 
their side to final victory. But a nation whose citizenship has 
been drugged and debauched by subsidies and gratuities and 
bonuses, who have surrendered to the excesses of a treasury, 
orgy, has taken the road over which no nation has ever yet been 
able to effect a successful retreat. 

Before we can come back as a people we must change our 
standards and adopt a different policy. Who will set.up the 
new standards? Who will contend for the new policy? If 
these: young: men fail to do. se, where shall we look for.leader- 
ship? If great tasks and great opportunities be the things for 
which strong men yearn, this is the most coveted hour in, the 
whole history of our Republic. The glory of Flanders Field 
and the deathless courage of Chauteau-Thierry will not surpass 
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the glory and the courage of the young men who see their duty 
and do it now. 

The Great War threw back upon society its most stupendous 
task. Nothing like it in all the history of the world. The 
whole social and economic fabric had been shaken from center 
to circumference. Many of the most sacred traditions of the 
race, some of the most precious rights of the citizen, seemed 
imperiled. Old precedents were discredited. New policies were 
now at hand. To the ordinary citizen the world seemed steeped 
in debt, the future filled with drudgery and toil. It was a 
stricken world—hunger, disease, crime, suicide, insanity— 
stricken, it would seem, by one to whom alone vengeance be- 
longs. But in spite of this fearful catastrophe the people bore 
up, carried the load with marvelously little complaint—carried 
it because they were promised on all hands and from every 
quarter by all political parties and all public servants that there 
was to be a new and nobler era in governmental affairs. Their 
interests were to be zealously guarded, sympathetically and vigi- 
lantly protected. We were all to cooperate to lift the load and 
lighten the burden. Are we keeping the promise made? Are 
we fulfilling the pledge? Are we lifting the burden? The faith 
of the citizen is after all the sole source of power in a free gov- 
ernment. To destroy it is the most reckless offense of which 
the public servant can be guilty. 

Is there any doubt, Mr. President, that there is a political 
revolution on in this country? We may not feel it in all its 
effects in Washington, but it has reached here to some extent. 
The people are resentful of the fact that the promises to lift 
the burden have not been kept. They are striking at men in 
office, in power,.in order to reach systems and policies and pro- 
grams. Business men are borrowing money to pay their taxes. 
I have examined the lists in 10 of the great agricultural States 
of the Union and thousands of farms are for sale for taxes, 
While this condition confronts us, and while labor is dissatis- 
fied and the farmer is discontented and business discouraged, 
we propose without hesitation, it seems, to lay upon the Ameri- 
can people an additional burden of from $4,000,000,000 to $6,000,- 
000,000. 

The Republican Party is now in power. Others may vote 
with the party to lay on these increased taxes and burdens, 
but the responsibility is fixed and inescapable; it is with the 
party to whom has been intrusted the reins of authority. For 
the sake of our common country, for the sake of peace and 
happiness among the millions who must bear the awful load, 
who can not pass it on, will not the old party of so many noble 
victories rise to meet the occasion and stop once and for all 
this orgy of extravagance, this saturnalia of expenditure, until 
the people can redeem our country from discontent and strife 
and bring it back to prosperity and power? 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, I wish most reverently to 
turn just for a moment from the graphic picture painted by 
the truly great Senator who has just addressed us, great not 
only in his prescience and vision but in his superb courage in 
speaking the truth no matter whom it hurts, in hewing to the 
line in his own party or in mine, letting the chips fall where 
they will, in his masterly denunciation of the most abominable 
heresy in all political economy, the pernicious delusion, that 
by the jugglery of taxation we can increase wealth by taking 
it, that we can lift the burdens from the backs of a people by 
increasing them, that we can add to their independence by mak- 
ing them pensioners and parasites upon the Public Treasury 
instead of depending upon their own initiative and their own 
energy. 

I would turn from that vivid picture he has just painted, 
one which I shall remember with delight as long as I live, to a 
country under a patriot and a sage who believed that govern- 
ments were made for men and not men for governments, that 
the source of weaith was in labor and not in law. In his last 
inaugural Thomas Jefferson used these remarkable words, 
which now find their echo in the clarion tones of the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Borau]: 


At home— 
Said Jefferson, in his second inaugural— 


fellow citizens, you best know whether we haye done well or ill. The 
suppression of unnecessary offices, or useless establishments and ex- 
enses enables us to discontinue our internal taxes. These covering our 
and with officers and opening our doors to their intrusions had already 
begun that process of domicilliary vexation which, once entered, is 
scarcely to be restrained, reaching ea ge every article of produce 
and property. * * It may be the pleasure and pride of an 
American to ask what farmer, what mechanic, what laborer ever sees 
a taxgatherer of the United States? 


The ardent hope of the Senator from Idaho may yet find its 
realization when God in his goodness gives another Thomas 
Jefferson to this distracted and plundered country where greed, 
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aay and fanaticism rule supreme for the hour. and the hour 
only. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, a moment ago all was dark- 
ness and gloom, but this moment God’s sunlight is shining above 
us. I still have faith in humanity, that in some way it will 
find the pathway cleared for the future and that the sons will 
be worthy of their fathers. In that faith I think that we can 
go on with the business of the country in the confidence that 
all of the wisdom, all of the greatness on the face of the earth 
is not behind us, and none gleaming to-day to lighten our path- 
way. 

Mr. President, the world has met conditions before. The 
country has met conditions perhaps not quite as dark and 
gloomy as they appear to the Senator from Idaho to-day, but 
conditions which, measured by its ability to meet them, were 
far more burdensome than those which are imposed upon our 
shoulders to-day. The Senator from Idaho looks with appre- 
hension upon the slightest increase in the indebtedness that we 
are to meet next year. Why, Mr. President, notwithstanding 
the fact of the mighty obligations that were imposed upon us at 
the close of the Great War, notwithstanding the fact that we did 
not at that time half realize the burden that had been placed 
upon our shoulders, within the last few years we have reduced 
our national indebtedness more than three and one-half billion 
dollars. We shall meet our future obligations. Though the 
outlook may at times seem somewhat dismal, I have no fear that 
with our mighty resources, many of which are scarcely half 
developed, we shall fail to have the courage and the intelligence 
to meet those future obligations as we have met our obligations 
in the past. 

Mr. BORAH. I qyite agree with the Sénator that we shall 
meet them if we thoroughly understand them; but will the Sen- 
ator tell me how we obtained the money to pay $3,500,000,000 
of our indebtedness? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I suppose we got it from taxation. 

Mr. BORAH. We did not; we got it principally from selling 
surplus war materials. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; we sold a little of war material, but 
we did not get all the money from that source. 

Mr. President, even the Underwood tariff law is bringing us 
in a revenue for which we did not look. In anticipation of a 
heavier tariff the goods began to come into the country as rap- 
idly as the ships could bring them here and demand could be 
made for them. Instead of our customs revenue under the 
pending bill being ~$350,000,000, it will probably reach $400,- 
000,000. The Actuary of the Treasury Department in his first 
estimate of the receipts from the revenue law of 1921 for the 
fiscal year 1922 came within $1,000,000 of absolute accuracy, 
and in the estimate which he is now making as to the future 
revenue to be derived from the proposed tariff law which we 
have before us he estimates now that it will run nearer $400,- 
000,000 than $350,000,000. 

Mr. President, conditions are not quite so gloomy as some 
might imagine after listening to the most eloquent address of 
the Senator from Idaho. We sometimes acquire exaggerated 
ideas and notions as to the real situation in the country. For 
instance, the Senator stated that the bill providing for the 
soldiers’ adjusted compensation would cost from four billion to 
six billion dollars. The Actuary of the Treasury, in whom I 
have the greatest confidence, after the most thorough investi- 
gation of the probable draft upon the Treasury to be made by 
the compensation bill, estimates that about $3,800,000,000 might 
possibly be paid in 40 years. The country will grow, Mr. Presi- 
dent, in population and in wealth during the next 40 years, and, 
in my opinion, if we are owing an honest debt to these men 
we ought to pay them even if it causes a little drain upon our 
pocketbooks. God knows those who have remained at home 
made enough here in the United States while they were serv- 
ing their country without added compensation to enable us to 
pay forty times over the debt we owe them. I do not think 
we ought to complain if we are called upon to divide a dollar 
here and there, when we made thousands of dollars, in order 
to adjust the compensation of the men who fought our battles. 
I ean not quite understand how Senators can stand here and 
vote for a good roads measure that will cost $125,000,000 in a 
single year and yet feel that they are committing an offense 
against the country if they vote for a bill which will require an 
appropriation of only $78,000,000 for our soldiers during the 
next year. 

Mr. KING. 
kota yield? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. The able Senator from North Dakota has just 
made the observation that if we owe the soldiers we should 
pay them; that we should pay our honest debts. The impli- 


Mr. President, will the Senator from North Da- 
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cation was that we owed the soldiers, and: therefore: should: 


pay them. I should like to ask the Senator what standard he 
has invoked in determining: our monetary obligation to. the 
soldiers; and, if he has invoked a monetary standard; how is 


he satisfied with the moderate: sum which: he has: stated of 


three billion five or six hundred million dollars? 

Mr. McGCUMBER. Mr. President, if: the Senator from Utah 
were an autocrat, as he is not, and if he had two men working 
for him whom he was: paying $3 a day; and he said: to. one man, 
“ Shoulder. your gun; fight my battles;.go down to death, if 
necessary, and I will continue your pay at $3 a day,” and 
he told the other, “ Stay: at home out:of danger and help me 
furnish materials: to your brother who has: gone to. war, and 
I will pay you $9 a day for doing that, but,.as I have: not got 
that extra $6, I will borrow it and turm it over to you, and 
you will have to give me your note and you will have to sign 
to that. note the name of your brother who is: over fighting 
my battles.” The man who was sent to: battle would not get 
one penny of the increase of $6 a day, but when he came home 
he would have to shoulder the obligation. Now, I insist. that 
there is something to adjust. between those two men. 

Mr. KING, If I understand the Senater’s: position, he puts 
it on the basis of a day’s work? 

Mr: McCUMBER. I do not eare-on what basis it may be put. 
In. the eyes.of some it may. be based on the: day’s work of those 
who labored, but more: appropriately: on; the enormous profits 
of those who were: contractors, and: who bled the Government 
white and then levied that. indebtedness in: the form of a great 
bonded debt on the shoulders of future:generations. It matters 
little how it came about; the fact is that when the’ soldier 
came home he: found *that his brother coworker had. partici- 
pated in all of these advantages, had reaped the sigher wage, 
had. enjoyed enormous profits, and then left. the debt for him 
to pay. I say, yes, there is an obligation. 

I support the adjusted compensation measure upon: the theory 
that there isa moral: obligation, and if it were an obligation 
resting on individuals instead of a nation any court of justice 
on ‘the face of the earth would: enforce an: accounting that would 
give to the soldier something: like fair and: equal compensation 
with his stay-at-home brother. We do not ali look at this mat- 


ter of the soldiers’ compensation: in the same light, and I have 
I justify 


no- quarrel with those: who take a different view. 
myself because I feel that there is justice in the soldiers’ claim. 

Mr. President, I do not believe that we are all going to the 
bow-wows because of our extravagance. It is a bad: element; 
it was incident to the time of the war when money was free 
and flowed like water. It takes a nation years to reform its 
extravagant methods growing out of war; but:we are bringing 
about that reformation not so rapidly:as:the Senator from Idaho 
and I would like, but we are retrenching; and we will continue 
to do so, and: we will pay our honest debts while we are doing it. 

Mr. President, I realize that it is rather diseomforting to 
listen to an eloquent address upom great national and world 
issues and then be compelled to drop down to dry fish, pickled 
and in brine, but that is the practical situation; we have got 
to meet it; we have got to get back to our dried: fish and do 
something with it. I am not going to make:a speech on the 
tariff bill in. general; I think we ought to give our attention 
to the particular schedule before the Senate. but I want to 
answer one statement which has been iterated and reiterated 
here again and again, but which-is erroneous. 

The committee has not. been: frightened into reporting any 
lower rates, nor has it been frightened into increasing any 
rates by anything which has been said in the Senate. One 
might think from the arguments on the other side of the 
Chamber that the committee had reported changes after Sena- 
tors on the other side had discussed the schedules, We did not 
make one of the changes after they had discussed them: We 
had occasion when we reported the bill in the first instance to 
say that conditions as to values were chaotic throughout the 
world. We admitted the almost impossibility of making a rate 
todlay which we were certain would be right to-morrow. 
we stated fairly and openly that the committee would continue 
in session every day and that we would report from time to 
time such amendments as new conditions as disclosed by new 
sources of evidence would justify. We have followed that rule; 
we will continue to follow it to the very end. On the whole, 
such amendments as the committee have reported have been 
downward. Why? Because I think the low cost of production 
has reached its limit in the Old World and is going upward, 
while on this side of the Atlantic the high cost has reached its 
limit and is going downward, and as these two extremes more 
closely approach each other we need a different rate to be fair 
and just and sufficient, with all, to take care of the difference in 
the situation. 
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We: will::meet the conditions: which develop as we go: along 
with these schedules, and we will raise rates if. we: think 
we ought to: raise them; and we, will lower them, if we think 
they ought to be: lowered.; but,I want.,to: say: with reference 
to the tariff .in,general..as;it appears: to-day that, measured by 
the spread, between foreign production and. sales and sales. of 
comparable articles.in the; United States, this tariff bill gives 
a less rate, of protection than any. other Republican tariff bill 
that has: been. passed in the last 50 years, 

When, we impose:a duty on wool of 88. cents per pound upon 
the. scoured; content we are compelled to. give a compensatory 
rate to the manufacturer of woolen goods. That we have 
done, and have’ gone. no..further. than the compensatery rate 
plus a: very: small protective duty, less than in previous tariff 
bills when. we compare. the difference between wages of the 
competitor; wages on this. side of. the ocean, and. the other ele- 
ments that enter into a determination, in the. competitive: field. 

Mr: President, I. hope now that we can go on with our. tariff 
bill. We will vote upon, the cloture matter to-morrow; and 
if it.is defeated. we will, of course, go: on in our pat'ent, long 
suffering way and hope some time. to bring the matter to a 
final decision. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I dislike very much to in- 
terfere with the return by the Senator from: North Dakota, as 
he: desires, to the pending: schedule.of the bill; but I feel. com: 
pelled: to make some. observations. upon. the pending motion 
upon cloture. While I am hardly physically. able to speak 
this:afternoon, I am: constrained .to do so; because I fear. that 
if I defer it until. to-morrow I shall not..have. an opportunity. 
during the only hour that. is set apart, before the. vote, 

Mr. President, before I approach .the. question..of cloture. L... 
want to say that I am quite sure that the Senator from. North 
Dakota. was correct in. his statement a little while. ago: with 
reference to the changes made by. the committee in. the. tariff 
bill, se.far as he is personally, concerned, that. nothing. has 
been. done. through fear. The Senator from North .Dakota. is 
one of the boldest men. I have ever known..in public life, and 
I am sure that, personally, he does nothing through fear. I 
am also sure, and: I want to say .it.now because I feel. it, that 
there is. not in public life to-day. a more upright and a more 
independent. statesman than the. able Senator from North Da- 
kota; and. there is nobody, in this Chamber who will personally 
regret more than I shall, when his term expires, to part. with 
him as a colleague in the Senate. 

Mr. President, I propose merely to talk about this cloture 
motion this afternoon .and shall not, if I can avoid it, speak 
upon it in the usual way ip which we speak in this Chamber. 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr, Kettoce] saw fit in his 
remarks this morning to indulge in some criticisms which I 
take as rather personal to myself, because they referred to the 
distribution of the work on this tariff bill upon the floor of 
the Senate among the members of the minority of the Finance 
Committee, assisted by certain other Senators upon this side, 

The Senator was severe in his characterization of the pur- 
pose of that distribution. He attributed it to a desire and an 
intent upon this side of the Chamber to prolong the discussion 
and to take up unnecessary time in the consideration of the 
tariff bill. 

I desire to assure the Senator from Minnesota—for he is my 
friend, and I would say nothing offensive to him—and I want 
to assure the Senate and the country that nothing was further 
from my thought in making this distribution as ranking mem- 
ber of the minority of the committee than the motive assigned 
to my action by the Senator from Minnesota. As chairman of 
the Finance Committee during the Wilson administration when 
we brought in the Underwood bill and presented it to the Sen- 
ate, I realized then, as I have realized in the consideration of 
this bill, that I then as chairman und now as ranking member 
of the committee, would not be able alone to give to all the 
items of these bills the consideration and attention necessary 
to an intelligent and an adequate understanding of them in 
order to present them to the Senate and the country as they 
should be presented; and at that time I hit upon the plan of 
distributing the schedules among subcommittees of the minority, 
and I found that the plan worked admirably. When this bill 
came in, after consultation with the other members of the 
minority, it was decided that the same course should be again 
pursued. The object was not, as the Senator seems to think, 
to prolong discussion; but it was to curtail discussion by a 
better and more thorough grasp of the individual subjects to 
be discussed. I think my plan has again worked very well. 

Mr. President, I do not wish to thresh over old straws, but 
I submit that if there isa proper understanding of the situation 
which confronted the minority with respect to this bill it will 
not be believed or thought that we have taken more time than 
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has. been reasonably necessary to aceomplish the object that we 
set out to. attain—that of giving the country and ‘the Senate 
our viewpo'nt with reference to the various taxes imposed ‘in 
this bill. The Senater from Ohio [Mr. Pommrrns) this morn- 
ing interrupted my good friend the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. Keztece] when he was diseussing the number of .amend- 
ments that .have been already discussed, and comparing ‘the 
amendments in this bill with the ‘Senate committee amend- 
ments of past tar ff ‘measures, and the time that -had been 
taken in the discussion of this bill as compared with the: time 
that was taken in the discussion.ef former bills, with the state- 
ment that this particular bill had taken longer in all of its 
stages than the Underwood bill or any other tariff bill; that 
it had taken longer in the Committee on Ways and Means of 
the House than any other; that it had taken longer :before 
the Committee on Finance than any other; and he added that 
it carried 2,000 amendments, er someth ng over three t mes as 
many amendments as were coutained in the Underwood bill. 

Mr, President, he might have added and still have been 
within the limits of truth that this: bill. contains a larger num- 
ber of amendments than.all the tariff bills that have been passed 
by the Cengress since the Civil War taken. together. 

I have not made.an exact calculation, but calculating as far 
back es I have personal knowledge of, and getting some infor- 
mation in regard.to events even further back than my personal 
knowledge goes, I am quite sure that if I am not altogether 
within the limit of accurate statement I am very nearly within 
the limit when I say ‘that this bill carries.more amendments 
made by the Senate committee than.all the other tariff bills 
together that-have been. before the Senate.since the Civil War. 
If the Senator from Alabama, who has great experience and 
information in these matters, thinks I am incorrect.in that state- 
ment, I would be very glad.to have him correct me. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. As far.as my knowledge.goes, the Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, it is admitted that we have 
now’ been. diseussing this bill as long.as we discussed the Under- 
wood bill, and we have acted upon as many amendments al- 
ready as were attached here to the Underwoed bill. We have 
acted upon 700 amendments already, and.I do not think the 
Senate Finance Committee made quite 600 amendments to the 
Underweod bill. But outside and independent of the number 
of committee amendments, I want:to.eall the attention of the 
Senate to the fact that there is a radical difference with :re- 
spect to the time which would reasonably be expected ‘to be 
taken in discussing these amendments and the time spent in 
discussing the amendments to past tariff bills, ,especially the 
last two tariff bills. 

The rates in the Underwood tariff bill were based upon a 
definite :policy. Those rates were levied fer the purpose of 
raising revenue. -It was an easy matter to test those rates.and 
determine whether the subject ywnder consideration was one 
upen which a revenue duty might with propriety be imposed. 
It was easy to determine whether. the revenue duty imposed was 
too great er too small to: carry out the general policy upon 
which the bill ~was framed. Henee, Mr. President, not much 
discussion, not much investigation,-net much statement of facts 
were necessary in connection with the diseussion of those amend- 
ments. 

The Payne-Aldrich bill was based, or was supposed to be 


based, upon a definite and specific policy in the fixing of the! 


rates. -It was based upon the Republican theory of the differ- 
ence in the costs of production here and abroad. The Finance 
Committee which prepared that measure had investigated those 
differences and-ample data had. been furnished the Senate by 
whieh we might.easily and -readily determine and test the ade- 
quacy or the inadequacy, the justice or the injustice, .of the 
rates by the principle upon which they were laid. 

But when we. approach ‘this: bill we-find ‘that .a different situa- 
tion exists. It isnot a’bill framed upon revenue, prineiples. It 
is not .a bill fram@g upen the difference in cost of production here 
and abroad; it does not pretend to be either. Its sponsors.and 
advocates do not claim that it is. They admit frankly that 
they sought no such information and got no such information. 
It is framed upon the theory of the difference in the selling 
prices of the foreign proeducts.and the American .preducts; and 
it has been diselosed in the course of these discussions—prac- 
tically not denied; indeed, virtually .admitted—that the com- 
mittee is not itself in ;possessien of the neeessary information 
to enable it to' determine whether the duties correctly measure 
the differences or not. 


There was no governmental investigation of that question | 


or of the faectorsiin that,preblem. In’ most instances the: com- 


umittee took the statements of witnesses personally -interested | 
in ‘the subject matter as to one or the other of these -essential’ 


‘stances which now environ us, 


factors in making that determination ; and ‘then, when the com- 


“Mmittee brought in its bill, it furnished us with books claimed 


to contain information necessary to enable us to test these 
duties ; and yet, when you turn to those books, I defy any Sen- 
ator to point out, in: the summaries which are given with ref- 
erence to the 2,000 amendments in this bill, any data or any 
iniformation at all adequate, indeed, or of consequential im- 
portance, in connection with ‘the very fundamental questions 
lying at the basis of the rates. That is a vital thing that is 
omitted. 

We could not discuss these rates, we could not test these 
rates, until we had ‘sought and ‘found these essential data 
in the: best way we could and ‘presented ‘them to the Senate for 
the ‘first time, ‘beeause they were not to be found anywhere in 
—- anon evidence or the ‘published statements of the com- 
m Q 

Mr. ‘KELLOGG. Mr. President, so far as cost of production 
in Germany ‘is concerned, ‘the Senator has ‘not produced ‘any- 
thing except the sale'prices, nor can he. 

Mr. SIMMONS. So far as the committee was concerned, 
when it dealt with Germany it undertook to determine every- 
thing by the wages paid, or which were alleged to be paid, ‘to 
German laborers, with full knowledge of the fact, I assume, 
because they ought to have had knowledge of the fact, that in 
Germany in very many instances the labor costs, for purposes 
of coniparison, can not be ascertained ‘by ‘the amount of wage 
paid in one country or the other. We have not been able to get 
the information in many instances, but we have tried the best 
we could to get it; and the point I am inaking is, not that we 
had to shuffle about to get information but when we got the 
information it took time to present that ‘information to the 
Senate, because the Senate did not have’ that information—— 

Mr. KELLOGG. Nobody could get the information. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senate did not have it, as we have 
heretofore had the essential information. to enable us to test 
rates as it appeared in the published statements of the com- 
mittee. 

I contend that if you take into consideration the difficulties 
under which we have had to labor, and these a fferences in con- 
ditions, we have done a very remarkable thing in having been 
able to discuss as ‘many of these amendments as we have dis- 
cussed. I concede that we have discussed'a greater number of 
these items specifically than is ordinarily done in the case of a 
‘tariff bill, but we were considering a bill framed upon a new 
principle, and the minority of! the: committee was entirely satis- 
fied that the rates levied by the: committee were ascertained in 
a most haphazard sort of a way, and-that it was our duty to 
the people of this country, and to the Senate, not only to investi- 
gate but to bring facets before the Senate and the country which 
would enable Senators and enable the people to test these rates 
for themselves. That has been our labor. 

I know we have passed tariff bill after tariff bill when the 
discussions have ‘not ‘been sufficient to enlighten the people at 
all and when the law was finally ‘enacted ‘without the people 
knowing what was in it. We-would have been derelict in our 
duty if we had permitted that to happen under the circum- 
We have: tried to carry the in- 
formation to'the people, and we have succeeded, with the aid 
of an efficient press that felt about this matter just as we felt 
about it and that from the beginning up to the present time 
has given us most helpful and most cordial cooperation. 

For the first time in the history of this country, I want to say, 
the people of this country, even those living in the remote sec- 
tions, not only the city people but the country people, dre read- 
ing real facts about a tariff bill, because the papers are publish- 
ing facts about it and are discussing it intelligently. The peo- 
ple are reading about it. They are beginning to understand it 
as they never heretofore-have understood a tariff bill, and I 
say now, from my experience ‘in mixing recently with people 
living out in the country, where I myself am living, I have 
never known the people to. be as well informed as to what a 
tariff bill meant to them as they are to-day with ‘reference to 
what this bill means to them, and when you charge ‘that the 
time we have devoted to bringing to the people the knowledge 
of what this bill. means has been wasted you dre speaking far 
wide of the mark. 

If you do not appreciate the value of these discussions and 
the information that has been disclosed and carried far and 
wide throughout the country to the people of this country, to 
the. people who have to pay the taxes, let me:tell you that the 
people of the country appreciate it. You may think. it has been 
time wasted, but the. people of the United States do not think 
so. The people of the country and the press of the country 
think that-no time has-ever-been oecaupied in the Senate of the 
United States to better advantage in the interest of the people 
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than the time we have taken to expose this measure in those 
particulars in which it is so unjust and unfair to the taxpayer. 

Mr. President, I know there has been a great deal of extrane- 
ous talk during the seven weeks we have been discussing this 
measure, but there never have been seven weeks when the Sen- 
ate was in session when there was not just about as much 
extraneous talk as we have had during the consideration of this 
bill, which has come about equally from this side and the other 
side. 

Some Senator—I do not recall just which one—undertook a 
little while ago to present a catalogue of the number of hours 
which have been taken up on this side of the Chamber as com- 
pared with the number of hours which have been taken up on 
the other side of the Chamber in the discussion of this bill. I 
do not know, nor do I care, about the number of hours. I sup- 
pose we have taken more time, because we were the protesting 
parties. First we took upon ourselves the laboring oar. You 
were willing to sit in your seats and say nothing. You were 
willing to rely upon the party votes you have. 

We were dissatisfied with the bill. You were satisfied with 
it. The burden of pointing out its inequities and its iniquities 
fell upon us. Necessarily we took the greater amount of time. 
But more important than that, when you come to comparing 
the number of hours taken upon the two sides, is the fact that 
when we were discussing the question item by item and para- 
graph by paragraph, trying to get information from those on 
the other side of the Chamber, and being unable to get it, trying 
to induce Senators on the other side of the Chamber to discuss 
it with us and were unable to do it—while we were engaged in 
that effort for three long weeks, Senators on the other side of 
the Chamber, following the lead of the members of the commit- 
tee, sat practically mute in their seats and refused either to 
give us information or to join in discussion with us, and gave 
us to understand that if anything was to be done here except to 
vote and record the majority on the other side it must be done 
by this side without any help or answer from the other side of 
the Chamber. Of course, under those circumstances we have 
consumed a greater amount of time than those on the other side 
of the Chamber have consumed. 

Mr. President, I do not think there is a man in the Senate 
who is more earnestly and more sincerely anxious to get through 
with the bill than I am. For more than a week I have been 
thoroughly exhausted and thoroughly worn out with it, physi- 
eally unable, even when I wished to do so, to discuss it. I 
want to see it finished, not only for personal considerations but 
for public considerations. I agree that it ought to be passed 
aus speedily as it can be done with justice to the people who 
are entitled to know the taxes that are being imposed upon them. 
I sympathize with the desire of the majority to expedite action. 
So far as I am concerned—and, I know, so far as my associates 
on this side of the Chamber are concerned—that within the 
limits of our convictions as to our duty in the premises we 
are just as anxious as those on the other side of the Chamber 
to curtail the discussions and finish with the bill. 

{ do not know whether you expect to be able to command a 
sufficient number of votes to adopt the cloture rule or not. If I 
were looking at the question of cloture purely and simply from 
a partisan standpoint, I would bid you Godspeed in your efforts 
to adopt it. I think it would be the end of your party, so far 
as success in the next election is concerned. I think it would be 
the most egregious blunder, if it could be carried to success, 
that a political party ever made. But, Mr. President, I do 
not look at it from that standpoint. I look at it from the stand- 
point of the public interest. Looking at it from that standpoint, 
I feel it my duty to interpose all the efforts within my power 
to defeat the scheme. 

What would it mean? It would mean that for the first time 
in our history cloture had been applied to a measure containing 
thousands of provisions imposing taxes upon the American 
people, and in this case taxes which, together with the inci- 
dental increase in prices which would have to be paid by the 
people, would place a burden upon the American public amount- 
ing to billions of dollars, not only during this year but through- 
out the life of the measure. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Did not the Senator apply for cloture in 
1917, and after a cloture rule was presented make an agreement 
to vote on the tax bill? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not remember. 
T made the agreement or not. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I think the Senator presented a cloture 
petition. 

Mr. SIMMONS. 
tion. 


I do not recall whether 


No; T have never presented a cloture peti- 
I have presented a great many unanimous-consent re- 
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quests, but I never have presented a cloture rule. We have had 
unanimous-consent agreements with reference to all sorts of 
bills, and under those agreements we have made arrangements 
with reference to the division of time and the amount of time 
and all that sort of thing, but that was a matter of agreement, 
that was a matter of unanimous consent, that was an agreement 
which was so adjusted and arranged that everybody was satis- 
fied and everyone had all the time that he felt was necessary 
to enable him to discharge his duty to his constituents and to 
his country. 

Mr. KELLOGG. In one of those cases the agreement was 
not made until after the Senator had presented a petition for 
cloture, ‘ 

Mr. SIMMONS. 
on a tax bill? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Yes; I think it was. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not think I have ever in my life even 
so much as considered the proposition of applying a cloture to 
a tariff bill. 

Mr. KELLOGG. A tax bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am talking about tariff bills. What does 
it mean as applied to a tariff bill? The cloture that is provided 
for in our rules, if it were applied to a bill carrying one gen- 
eral proposition like that of the soldiers’ bonus, like that of a 
ship subsidy, I think would not be a very great hardship, be- 
cause each Senator would have an hour to discuss the single 
proposition. But it is different when cloture is proposed to be 
applied to a bill which carries 4,000 separate and distinct items, 
which already has had attached to it 2,000 amendments, 1,200 
or 1,500 of which have not yet been acted upon or discussed, a 
bill that probably might be subject to several hundred addi- 
tional amendments. When you undertake to apply our cloture 
rule, which limits discussion by each individual Senator on the 
bill and all amendments to only one hour in the aggregate, you 
have to my mind presented a proposition that is unthinkable 
and impossible and that can not be differentiated from a plain 
effort and purpose to gag Senators and to suppress real dis- 
cussion. 

Further, Mr. President, there are probably 2,000 paragraphs 
in the bill which have not been subjected to amendment by the 
committee, in many of which the rates are just as excessive and 
vulnerable as in any of the amendments offered by the commit- 
tee. If the cloture prevails, Senators representing those who 
will have to pay the taxes imposed in those unamended para- 
graphs and sections of the bill will have no opportunity to offer 
upon the floor of the Senate any amendment to correct the 
wrong. So we would have possibly between a thousand and 
fifteen hundred separate and independent taxes imposed upon 
the people of the country just as the committee had written 
those taxes and brought them ‘in here, without any discussion 
in this body, without any opportunity to amend a single one of 
them. When before did it ever happen in a free country that 
it was proposed that men should have their property taxed, 
with a heavy taxation, too—not taxation for the benefit of the 
Government; no; but mostly for the benefit of private inter- 
ests—and the only consideration that was to be given to that 
law by which their property was to be in large part confiscated 
for private interest was the consideration given to it in the 
cominittee, while the men whom the people had selected and 
sent here to guard and protect their interests were, by force 
of the majority, if the cloture prevailed, to be denied the poor 
privilege of uttering a word of protest or offering an amendment 
in behalf of their constituents and the taxpayers. I say, when 
we get to the point that it can happen in a free country that a 
man’s property can be taken away from him and given to pri- 
vate interests without his representatives in the tax-levying 
body having an opportunity to be heard, either by way of dis- 
cussion or amendment—when we come to that situation in 
the United States, I say that the liberties of the American 
people will be jeopardized unless in their might they rise up 
then in revolt against any suc outrages upon their constitu- 
tional and inalienable rights as citizens of a free Nation. 

Mr. President, I have done just exactly what I did not ex- 
pect to do. I have put too much physical effort into what [ 
have said, and I am somewhat weary as the result. Rather 
hurriedly this morning I prepared some observations of a gen- 
eral character which I wish to make with reference to the pro- 
posal to invoke the cloture rule. 

Mr. President, it is significant that this motion for cloture 
on the tariff bill follows so very closely upon the heels of cer- 
tain disasters to the party in power in recent party’ primaries. 
The result of this discussion and the light thrown upon the in- 
equities and the iniquities of the pending bill no doubt admon- 
ished those in charge of the measure that the time had come to 
close the doors against a further inspection by the people. The 


I do not recall that. Does the Senator mean 
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presentation of this. motion, practically, to foreclose debate on 
the remaining amendments, and the ether thousands. of 


2,000 
unamended items in the bill, does. not mean that the Republican. 


Party. in, the. Senate or outside of the Senate are yearning for 

the passage of the bill. ; 

Mr. President, they are not. The country knows they are 
not. It simply means, that they, have determined that reasons 
of safety call for the summary throttling of the disclosures 
and, exposures, of the outrages, hidden and etherwise sereened, 
in the various paragraphs, and. schedules of the bill. 

There has not been a moment, Mr, President, since Warren 
G. Harding. was installed in the White House, now nearly a 
year and a half. ago, that the campaign. promises made to the 
men whe organized and financed. the Republican campaign in 
1920 fer immediate revision of the tariff in their interest has 
not been a nightmare to. the administration and) its leaders in 
Congress; when the thought of the revision of. the tariff at 
this time did not fill them, with fear and trembling; and when 
they have not looked upon it as a thing to be dreaded and 
avoided if it might be. There is not a Republican leader of 
grasp and vision in the Senate or outside of the Senate who 
does not feel and know that this is not an opportune time to 
revise the tariff and. that sueh. a. revision as those who ask and 
insist upon as a thing promised, due and demanded, is. fraught 
with danger both to. the country and to,the Republican Party. 

Boies Penrese, the greatest leader the Republican Party. has 
had in the Senate,in recent years, saw. this and fully appreci- 
ated. and appraised its import. In, these circumstances the task 
of those responsible for action was to devise ways and means 
discreetly to. postpone action to a more propitious time and 
not to expedite action. These are the reasons that this bill lay 
tallow in, the committee for nearly a year; these are the rea- 
sons that it was laid on the shelf for months while a $100,000 
commission. spent months: in, roaming around. the world. inyesti- 
gating the absurd so-called American valuation proposition. 
Thus. it will be seen that if we are to have a tariff bill at this 
time, the proponents. of this measure wasted a whole year in 
backing and: filling, in going forward and. then going back- 
ward, in useless wranglings and. discussions, in trying to de- 
termine whether anything should be done or nothing should be 
done, in. dilly-dallying and, “sparring for time” with the men 
to. whom their party was mortgaged. and who wanted their 
‘** pound of flesh,” regardless of whether the season. was. propi: 
tious or the time expedient. When at last it was determined 
to yield to the demands of the interests.and make the final, leap 
in the dark,, with danger and threatenings of disaster impend- 
ing, there were more long months of delay. The time which it 
was. estimated it. would. take to do the work was doubled and 
trebled before it was finished, 

What was the cause, Mr. President, of these long-drawn-out 
deliberations? What blocked speedy action by the committee 
on the bill? What discussions were going on in, the committee 
room? Were they important or were they trivial? Were they 
necessary to the framing of a bill. satisfactory te the interests 
or the drafting of a bill good for the people? We know what 
those discussions were, and we know they were not partici- 
pated in by the people who. will have to pay the taxes, They 
were carried on with the people present who will receive the 
benefits of the taxes to. be laid. 

First, there was the question of what sort of a tariff should 
be written and what should be the basis of valuation. Should 
the bill be drawn on the cost of production theory? No. Should 
it provide for the American valuation? No. The one was 
unsatisfactory to the committee and the other was. unsatisfac- 
tory to the interests with whom they were conferring during 
these long months. These men who were there asking that the 
people: be taxed in their behalf did not want the taxes levied 
upon: the basis of the difference in the costs of preduction. 
That was not the sort of a tariff for which they were looking. 

The committee, of course, was helpless. bt did not have the 
facts; it could not get the facts; ag it admits, to base the tariff 
upon the difference in the cests of production. Therefore that 
theory of tariff taxation was thrown overboard: The interests 
wanted and insisted. upon tariff taxation: so levied as to main- 
tain their present profiteering prices and. afford an opportunity 

. to inerease those prices hereafter; and. that is what they got. 
That was the subject of the wrangling for months, Mr. Presi- 
dent. It finally terminated in the committee scrapping all the 
theories. of their party with reference to tariff taxation and 
giving to the interests, who had their ear from day to day, who 
swarmed around the committee room, who had their experts 
here with volumes of data, the kind of. tax they, wanted, al- 
theugh new in our history, although containing. great wrong 
and oppression, although. calculated and intended to maintain 
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prices. at the present high levels, when: the people are praying 
for and demanding lower prices, and. although, it prevides the 
easy and transparent. method. by which those interests: at will 
may further advance their prices and. yet enjoy immunity. from 
foreign. competition, such as they, have: previded for themselves 


against domestic competition by. combination and monopoly. 


That is what was given to them. 

I say that no such been at the expense of a great people 
was ever conferred upon a special class as: that conferred by 
this bill upon the special interests which came hefore-the com- 
mittee and stayed there with their lobbyists and. their experts 
and their accountants until. they: got exactly what they wanted 
written into the bill. 

Mp, President, I, therefore, say the men who are asking that 
this. taxation be laid upon aon people for the: benefit of private 
business had their full day im court. That day, extended 
through almost a year, if one considers the time when the 
tariff negotiations and the tariff conferences;begam between the 
committee in the other House and ended im the committee in 
the Senate. .They had free entrance for themselves: and. their 
retainers, and they took. advantage of. it at every step of the 
proceeding, which ran through a whele: year: I repeat, they 
have had their day in court. If ever a litigant was, given a 
full and a sympathetic hearing, they were given. a full and a 
sympathetic hearing, 

But, Mr. President, where were the other parties. to this 
transaction? Where, during all of these long months: when the 
beneficiaries ef this bill were onjoying the conferences and the 
confidence of the committee framing this measure, were the 
other parties to that transaction? What was the nature of 
the transaction? It was a proposition, to. impose a tax, chiefly 
for the benefit of certain favored individuals and cerporations 
in: this country, and only incidentally for the. benefit of the 
Government, upon whom, Mr. President?. Upon. the 110,000,000 
of people in this country, and upon. practically everything that 
110,000,000 of people buy and. consume. Searcely anything 
escaped. Where were the. victims of these taxes? What. oppor- 
tunity have they had to be heard upon this question of imposing 
levies upon their property, not for the public benefit. but. for 
private interest? 

The people upon. whom these taxes were to. be levied and 
collected were not there. The case of the tariff tax levy of i 
against the people is now in the court of last. resort. 
taxpayers were denied their day in court, or at least, they mr 
not have it. They did not ask. it; and if they did not ask it 
it was because they trusted to their representatives here to 
take care of their interests. It probably was because they 
were not seekers after special. privileges,, like these gentlemen 
who appeared before the committee, but were at home, attend- 
ing to their private affairs, working in the sheps and in the 
factories, working and. toiling in the fields and in the stores 
and the countinghouses and in all the different channels of 
employment and activity in the country, attending to their 
business, that busimess,in the main being. to secure the neces- 
saries upon which to. support the life of themselves and their 
families, 

Mr. President, the people-who are to pay these taxes are in 
the main people who deal with the necessary things of life, who 
spend their time trying to aceumulate the simple things that 
are necessary to sustain life in a civilized coumtry. They were 
not before the committee. Their case is: here to-day. They are 
represented here by their representatives, asking that, they be 
heard in their behalf before the final deeree is rendered against 
them, and before the writ of execution, upon their property is 
erdered placed in the hands either of the Government or of 
the private beneficiaries of these taxes. 

Mr. President, here is to be written the decree either in behalf 
of the people or against the people, and: here is:to be written 
not only the deeree for levying: taxes, but the decree for collect- 
ing the taxes here imposed upen the people. 

The people have had: no opportunity to be heard. up to this 
time. Their representatives upon this floor stand, here to-day 
asking that they be heard in. the only tribunal to. which they 
can now appeal for a hearing. They. could not.get anything 
like an adequate hearing in the. House, because of the parlia- 
mentary situation there and its rules; but here, Mr. President, 
is a forum in which they had the right te suppose that through 
their representatives. they would be given full and. fair. and 
adequate hearing, and. that nothing necessary, to protect. their 
rights. would be denied to them. But what, do we:have here? 
A propesition, coming from. the other side of the Chamber, a 
proposition coming from. the committee that drafted this bill 
imposing these taxes. upon these. people that. have Lever been 
heard, denying the right of the people’s representatives upon 
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the floor of this Chamber to stand here and debate these taxes, 
and to offer amendments for their alleviation or for their re- 
moval if wholly unjust. You now propose to deny that right. 

How are you going to stand before the American people in 
advecacy of such a proposition as that? When, until this day, 
has the. American citizen had his day in court, or his oppor- 
tunity to be heard upon this bili?’ When is he to be heard if 
he is not heard here through his representatives, if my mouth 
is closed and if the mouths of these other gentlemen over here 
who stand for him and the mouths of those over on the other 
side who stand for the consumer and the taxpayer are to be 
closed and gaged, and only an hour allowed to discuss 2,000 
amendments, those acted upon and those that it is assumed 
will be offered here in the taxpayers’ interest, largely—only an 
hour to discuss them all or to discuss the bill, and then the 
right of his representatives and spokesmen here to offer amend- 
ments in his behalf is denied? 

Mr. President, it is very strange that this motion comes at 
this particular time. 

These charges of filibustering have been made here for a 
month, and now, just as we are reaching probably the most 
important schedules in this whole bill so far as the taxpayers 
are concerned, just as we are reaching the cotton schedule and 
the wool schedule and the silk schedule and the sundries sched- 
ule—all matters of deep and profound importance to the tax- 
payer. every item in them of consequence to him—we are sud- 
denly halted here with this proposition and told that there must 
be no further adequate discussion of these schedules; that 
there has been enough discussion about “small” and “ trivial” 
matters. 

Mr. President, what one man calls a small and trivial mat- 
ter may be a big matter to another man. I want to say to 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopee], who was making 
his point yesterday, that that which seems small and insignifi- 
eant and trifling to the man of great wealth becomes a mat- 
ter of deep and profound consequence to the poor, struggling 
man who is making his Jiving by the sweat of his brow; and 
it is the masses of this country who make their living by the 
sweut of their brows who are going to have to pay the high 
taxes that are imposed in the schedules that we are just about 
to reach. These schedules involve practically every thread of 
elothing which is to cover the bodies of themselves and their 
families, and upon those clothes are to be imposed unheard-of 
and unprecedented taxes. 

Mr. President, Schedule K—alias Schedule 11 in this bill— 
Schedule K, under its alias, is about to be reached; Schedule K 
of infamous fame: Schedule K, which imposed its cruel bur- 
dens upon the people of this country until there rose here in 
the United States Senate a man who, although he was a Re- 
publican, in the name of the people had the courage to assail 
it. whose unequaled eloquence in defense of the people against 
the cruel burdens and exactions of Schedule K shook the 
Capitol from foundation to Dome and thundered over this 
broad land from ocean to ocean and from the Canadian border 
to the Gulf, arousing such ind'gnation among the people of this 
country against Schedule K as resulted in the most remarkable 
pol.tical upheaval that has ever taken place in the United 
States from the day of the birth of the Republic. 

Here we have Schedule K magnified, Schedu'e K standing 
there by the side of Schedule 11, its alias, a dwarf skulking 
behind ‘his overshadowing giant companion. We are not to be 
permitted to discuss Schedule K. It might be too dangerous 
to the Republican Party to permit us to discuss Schedule K, or 
Schedule K's alias. We are to be gagged. The people's rep- 
resentatives are to be silenced by the brute force of votes cor- 
raled by the committee by all sorts of methods of logrolling. 

We have seen one State given high protective dutiés upon 
practically everything it produces, high enough-to force the 
110,000,000 people of this countiy, living in every part of the 
United States, to pay for their products a half more than they 
would have to pay if they were permitted to buy elsewhere, 
although the freight on them across the continent amounts to 
as much as the things themselves are worth. In a short time 
that State ought to be the richest State in the Union, with 
practically everything it produces protected by a prohibitive 
duty, and all the balance of the country forced to buy its 
products, regardless of distance and freight costs. 

Another item in this bill in which the South and the West 
are interested, of which they are the chief consumers, carried 
a high duty. They use the article taxed in raising their cot- 
ton, in raising their tobacco, in raising their corn, and in rais- 
ing their truck. It was a tax upon production. It was an 
unwarranted tax. It was an unprecedented tax. Those sec- 
tions appealed to the committee—I know the section from 
which I come did—to have that burden taken from the strug- 


gling agriculturists of our sections of the country, but we made 
no headway. The appeal was ignored and unheeded, It hap- 
pened that one little State, using about $800,000 worth of that 
product in the growing of potatoes, was to have a senatorial 
primary, and the appeal of one Senator was sufficient to secure 
the removal of a duty which the combined appeals of con- 
stituencies that use from $15,000,000 to $20,000,000 worth of 
the product were not able to accomplish. 

Mr. President, it may be that this gag will be placed upon us, 
It may be that we shall not be able to offer any amendments in 
behalf of our constituents. It may be that we will not be per- 
mitted to debate any of the amendments which are pending. I 
do not know whether this motion will prevail or not. If it 
prevails, it will not be the end of our discussions; it will not be 
the end of our exposures. There are other bills to come before 
the Senate which will probably be called up for action during 
this session of the Senate. There is the ship-subsidy bill, a 
bill which practically gives the American merchant marine to a 
favored few and then requires the Government practically to 
pay the expenses of the operation, so that they may have most 
of the profits clear and have their property without cost. That 
will come up. 

If we are not permitted to discuss the iniquities of Schedule 
K and of the cotton schedule and the silk schedule while this 
bill is before the Senate, let me warn the gentlemen who seek 
to get rid of these discussions which we are making here in 
behalf of the people of this country, the taxpayers, the men who 
are to pay the taxes you are imposing upon’ them, instead of 
getting rid of them they will simply postpone them, for just 
as soon as the next bill is called up, if we are not permitted to 


. discuss the iniquities of these taxes now, we will discuss them 


then. If the gag is applied on the soldiers’ bonus and applied 
on the ship subsidy bill, and we can not discuss those bills, as 
we will have been denied the opportunity to discuss this bill, 
then I promise that even though denied a hearing in this august 
body, in this last Chamber and. tribunal of deliberative legisla- 
tive work, if denied by these revolutionary tactics of the ma- 
jority the right to discuss these things in this Chamber, then 
we promise you that the people shall know the jniquities of 
this thing, for we will take their cause to the hustings from 
one end of this land to the other, we will take it through the 
press, and we will take it through every channel of publicity 


-that can be commanded. We tell you that you shall not im- 


pose these burdens upon the people, shall not impose these taxes 
for private purposes upon the struggling masses of this country, 
without an opportunity on their part, through their representa- 
tives, to be heard in this Chamber of this free American Gov- 
ernment, not only in the way of opposition and’ protest but in 
the way of amendment and amelioration. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I have often said, since the 
proposition for cloture was suggested two or three weeks ago, 
that I expected to vote for the cloture rule, and since I have 
reached a different conclusion it seems to me only fair that I 
should briefly state my reasons to the Senate. 

I have reached the conclusion that I ought to vote against 
cloture from an examination, first, of the cloture rule itself, 
and then on account of the condition of the bill to which cloture 
is to be applied under that rule, if it is applied at all. When 
I take those two things into consideration, I ean not bring 
myself to the conclusion that it would be just to apply cloture 
to the pending tariff bill. 

The rule if adopted and applied to a bill of this kind would 
practically end debate. It provides that after the rule is 
adopted no Senator shall talk more than one hour in the aggre- 
gate upon the bill and all amendments thereto. Not half of 
the committee amendments have been acted on. Some of the 
most important features in the bill are yet undisposed of. The 
rule. prohibits the offering of any amendments unless the 
amendments are read in the Senate before the rule is adopted. 
It is an impossibility for Senators to propose amendments to 
some portions of this bill, with any intelligence, at least, until 
after the committee amendments have been disposed of, and 
when I looked into it with reference to some amendments I 
wanted to offer myself I say that I could not prepare the 
amendments with any intelligence until I knew what the final 
action on the committee amendments would be. Therefore the 
adoption of this rule would, in effect, prohibit the offering of 
amendments to the bill. 

I have not been satisfied with the way time has been taken 
up in the discussion of this bill. To my mind a considerable 
portion of the time has been wasted. We have devoted days to 
unimportant and irrelevant matters, and I confess that I have 
felt that we would be justified in adopting some rule that 
would bring about an end to this almost endless turmoil. When 
I look, however, and see where that rule is going to land us 
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with the bill in the condition in which it now is, I feel that I 
would be jumping out of the frying pan into the fire. 

Personally, it is my contention that we ought to have some 
regular standing rule of the Senate which would automatically 
control debate on the various amendments as we proceed, But 
when we see that the wool schedule, the sugar schedule, the 
authority in the bill conferring more power than has ever been 
conferred upon a President in regard to the tariff, are all un- 
discussed, none of them yet reached in the bill, and when I 
realize that the steel schedule is yet subject to individual sena- 
torial amendments, I confess that I am compelled to admit, not- 
withstanding the fact that the rule of the Senate has been so 
liberal that the right to talk has often been extended and mis- 
used, that to adopt this particular rule and curtail debate just 
as this would curtail it would be something that to me, when 
I consider the facts and come face to face with them, would be 
obnoxious and something that I could not conscientiously sus- 
tain or defend. I have reached the conclusion, Mr. President, 
that the rule ought not to prevail. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lapp in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Nebraska yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 4 

Mr. KING. I want to call the Senator’s attention, if it 
would not be disturbing to him, to the fact that notwithstand- 
ing numerows provocations in the past, for considerably more 
than 100 years the Senate has resisted every effort made to 
limit debate. It was tried during the Civil War. It was 
tried in the days following the Civil War when it was alleged 
that the Democrats were frittering away time and were resort- 
ing to dilatory tactics and procedure, The Republicans, irked 
and irritated, suggested upon frequent occasions, amendments 
to the rules. .Men like Mr. Morrill, of Vermont, and. Mr. Wil- 
son, of Massachusetts, eminent Republican Senators, suggested 
amendments to the rule, but they never were reported out of 
the committee. 

It was felt, as was stated by former Senator Hoar in an 
article which he wrote, that there ought to be one place where 
there was free and unlimited debate. So, notwithstanding, 
1 repeat, the provocation which often confronted honest men, 
they concluded there was danger in the rule, and the Senate 
has gone on from 1806 with free and untrammeled debate. 
The Senator, I am sure, in looking back over the history of 
his country, will feel that there has been no serious abuse; 
and that when there has been a filibuster, so charged, in 
nearly every instance it has been vindicated and the people 
have approved of the course of those who have resorted to 
the filibuster. 

Mr. NORRIS. I know the theory of unlimited debate is a 
good one, and this Chamber has been the means, by reason of 
the fact that there has been unlimited debate, of developing a 
great many th'ngs through the instrumentality of that debate. 
But I have reached the conclusion that it is going to be nec- 
essary for some kind of a limitation to be placed upon debate, 
even in the Senate. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska 

Mr. ASHURST. I know there will be a certain tone of un- 
graciousness in what I am about to say, but I think I should 
say it, nevertheless. It will be remembered that one of the 
most able presiding officers who was ever in the chair in this 
body was the former senior Senator from Arkansas, Mr. 
Clarke. He always contended that if the presiding officer 
would but enforce the rule we would need no cloture. Let me 
read the rule to the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am familiar with the rule. 

Mr. ASHURST. I doubt if we are familiar with it. 
read it to the Senator. 

Mr, NORRIS. Let the Senator read it to himself. 
care to hear it, because I know what it is. 

Mr. ASHURST. I want every other Senator to know what 
it is. I want the Presiding Officer to know what it is. 

No Senator shall interrupt another Senator in debate without his 
consent, and to obtain such consent he shali first address the presiding 
officer ; and no Senator shall speak more than twice upon any one ques- 
tien in debate on the same day without leave of the Senate, which 
shall be determined without debate. “ 

Senators speak ten times in the same day upon the same ques- 
tion, but presiding officers sit in the chair and never think of 
saying “The Senator has already spoken twice.” What we 
need is not a cleture rule, but an application of the rules that 
have been in existence for a long time. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS, The Senator’s own interruption illustrates the 
difficulty—— 


Let me 


I do not 


Mr. ASHURST. That is what I was trying to illustrate— 
the difficulty. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator has illustrated the fact that the 
written rules can not be enforced. He read ’a rule which said 
that to interrupt another Senator he should address the Chair 
and obtain his permission. When he interrupted the Chair for 
the purpose of reading the rule, I, having the floor, taking ad- 
vantage of the privilege which I think I possess, said J did not 
want to have the rule read, but he read it anyway. That-is the 
way the enforcement of the rules of the Senate has gone on, 

Mr. ASHURST. I was only demonstrating how Senators do 
violate the rules. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator is again violating the rule. 
Everyone here knows that the very rule to which the Senator 
referred has been invoked many times in the Senate. It was 
sought to be invoked just the other day by the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor]. It has been invoked and enforced 
many times since I have been in the Senate, but that does not 
affect unlimited debate. 

There must come a time—it ought to come automatically 
under the rules of a legislative body—when the majority should 
have its day. There ought to come a time when the majority 
could rule, and it is no defense to that proposition to say that 
two or three men have filibustered and prevented the majority 
from having its way and that afterwards those two or three men 
were vindicated. That, in my judgment, is no defense. The 
majority in the end ought to be allowed to rule. If they rule 
unjustly, if they abuse the confidence placed in them by those 
who sent them here, it is for the people to remedy it rather 
than for Senators to resort to a revolutionary proceeding. I am 
not finding fault with the men who filibuster. I have done it 
myself. I would not hesitate to do it again, because the rules 
of the Senate permit it. I am not finding fault with a man ‘if, 
for the purpose of defeating a measure, he talks all day and 
all night. The rules of the Senate permit it. We have no right 
to censure any Member of the body as long as he is obeying the 
rules. What I am complaining about is that we ought to have a 
sort of cloture rule which automatically would end the debate. 
As to the bill that we have here, if we had a rule that would 
require us, when we reach the consideration of amendments, to 
discuss the question before the Senate, and if on those amend- 
ments every speech was limited to 15 minutes, we would get a 
more intelligent discussion of the bill than we have been getting 
thus far. 

Mr. President, the Senate devoted three days of its time to 
a discussion of the paragraph in regard to a tariff duty on log 
chains. For three days the Senate was in chains, and I think 
sometimes it is in chains yet. Tem minutes of intelligent dis- 


| cussion would have permitted the reader or the person who 


searches the Recorp and examines it to find all the arguments 
pro and con, while now he will have to read volumes, if he ever 
gets through with it. 

So it is not because I think this interminable debate ought 
to cease that I am opposed to applying the cloture rule. If 
there were but one question or two or three questions involved, 
I would not hesitate to vote for it, but the rule itself, especiaily 
in its application where we are ‘seeking to apply it, would, in my 
judgment, do more damage and more hurt than has been done 
or will be done by a continuation of the policy that has been 
going on in the past. 

I was interested in some provisions in regard to the steel 
schedule. When the proposition was first made to offer a 
cloture I intended to vote for it, but I commenced to look into 
it and then commenced to realize that the rule, unless the amend- 
ments were prepared and read before the rule was adopted, 
would not permit even the offering of them, and also that we 
had unconsidered in the bill probably the most important sched- 
ules of all. It seemed to me I would rather bear those ills we 
have than fly to others that we know not of. 

Personally—it may be that I am affected somewhat by it, 
but I am not conscious of it if I am—I am opposed to the tariff 
bill. It could not get my vote unless it was reconstructed from 
bottom to top. I think it is based on a wrong principle. I 
think its tendency will be to keep up the present high cost of 
living, because to quite an extent at least the information on 
which it is based is the selling price here and abroad rather 
than the cost of production here and abroad. I am not finding 
fault with those who framed it on that account. I have said 
before that I think they were up against an impossible task. I 
think the mistake is that we should try toe pass any general tariff 
bill at the present time. No man living, either in this body or 
outside of it, can secure the evidence, either in this country or 
abroad, upon which to base the levying of a tariff duty if they 
are following the principle of trying to find the difference in the 





































We must wait until we get back to earth. 


product, all. he has: te do is: to: raise his prices and’ he gets it. 


high» selling. cost, of. articles in America, and thus preserve the 
statu quo, the present high cost of living. 
is. indefensible; 

So far as I am personally concerned, I would be glad to see 
the bill defeated. I hope, hewever, that. I, am.broad minded 
enough. to say that even though I was. opposed to it, if the ma- 
jority. of. the. Senate thought it ought to pass, I: ought to bow in 
submission to that majority. For my part, I.do not. want to 
throw any unreasonable straw in their way, I would defeat. the 
bill if I.could by any legitimate means, but I do not. believe that 
I, would be justified, even if I could, in continuing indefinite de- 
bate to. bring about. its defeat. 

Some Senators think that. that. would be a good thing te do 
and that indefinite debate may result in that. I have sometimes 
thought, in. view of the slow. progress we were making, that 
unless we adopt some way to:push the bill along faster our 
terms of office would expire, that this Congress would end by 
limitation befere the measure could be passed, and that. might 
occur without any debate taking place that did not apply di- 
rectly to the bill. Here is.a bill containing thousands of com- 


ject to amendment by individual Senators when the committee 
amendments shall have been disposed of. It would take a long 
time to dispose of, these amendments legitimately. I wish we 
could have some rule by. which upon the various. amendments 
a limitation upon the length of time which Senaters could speak 
might. be imposed. 

Mr. President, I dislike to see this. endless debate preceed, 
but, as I have previously stated, when I come face to face with 
the proposition to vote. for a rule that will end debate and. prac- 
tieally end the right: to offer amendments to the pending bill, 
partienlarly in view of the fact that the measure is of vast 
importance, broad in scope, and universal in application, I can 
not bring myself to the conclusion that I ought to support such 
a rule. 

Mr, McCUMBER. I ask. unanimous consent that when the 
Senate closes its session on this calendar day it. recess until 
to-morrow. at. 11 o’clock a.m. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I have seyeral, amendments to 
the pending bill which I desire, under the rule, to offer and have 
read; but if we might, without further debate, secure a vote 
on. the amendment pending, I should be perfectly willing to 
withhold the presentation of those amendments until the vote 
shall have been taken. The amendments which I desire to 
offer will have to be read. 

Mr. TRAMMELL, I also have an amendment which I desire 
to have read under the rule in order that it may be pending if 
the cloture rule shall be adopted to-morrow. ‘The amendment 
I. desire to offer is a short. amendment. It will take only a 
moment or two to present it and have it read. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I have no objection to 
taking a vote on the pending amendment; but it is late in the 
evening and a good many Senators are absent who desire to be 
present. The amendment is important, and I think that we 
should have a quorum call if we are going to vote on the 
amendment this evening. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
vote on the amendment, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am afraid that if we undertake to 
consider the amendment at this late hour we may prevent 
Senators who desire to offer amendments before a vote takes 
place on the cloture rule from doing so. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Of course, I should not desire 
to do that. I take it, then, that we shall not have an oppor- 
tunity to vote on. the amendment to-night. 

Mr. McCUMBER, I think there are enough Senators pres- 
ent to vote without: calling for a quorum if Senators are ready 
to vote on the amendment, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It is not a question of a quorum; but I 
do not think. that Senators were expecting to vote on the 
amendment this evening. I think we should have a quorum 
call to give them an opportunity to come to the Senate. 























































































































I should desire a yea-and-nay 


When we base a tariff om prices, or when to any extent we 
base ition prices, we: are treading om the miost dangerous possible: 
zround. In the first place, if'a:man wants a tariff raised on his 


Bat the principle is wrong. Weare all erying out. against the 
present hjgh cost of:living. If we:base the tariff on the differ- 
ence in the selling prices here and abroad, then the tendency ef 
that tariff is to, keep those selling prices intact and hold up the 


It seems to me that 


mittee amendments and several thousand items which are sub-. 
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cost of produetion here and abread. The world is out of joint. 


































Mr: McCUMBER. There is time enough. remaining if the 
Senate votes right away on: the amendment and if there is 
geing to be no further discussion. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I did: not intend to discuss the amend- 
ment; but if the cloture rule is adopted to-morrow—and. I de 
net: think: it will be—it will cut off: all Senators from offering 
amendments to the bill, and: it) seems to me that with only 40 
minutes left ne Senator will take the responsibility of refusing 
= allow other Senators whe desire to propose amendments to 

So, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
presentation of amendments. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I. understeod the Senator: 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I thought, however, if we could 
have a vote it would take probably 10 minutes to cal the roll, 
and the amendment would be disposed of. I. do net want to 
prevent that, but I have certain amendments which I wish to 
present aud have read, so that they may come under the rule. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will say to the Senator that: we should 
still have an hour to-morrow in whieh to present amendments, 
if it should be so desired, before there would be any vote. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD; That is, if some Senator did not take 
the floor and debate the hour out. 

Mr. McCUMBER: I am assuming that if any Senator had 
an amendment to offer no other Senator would be so discour- 
teous as to prevent his doing so. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think I had better present my 
amendments and have them read under the rule. I understand 
that under the proposed rule the amendments must be read. 
If, however, by unanimous consent the amendments may be 
considered as having been read’ and may be printed in the 
Recorp, I have no objection to that being done. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have no objection to that, if that be 
in conformity with the rule. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have no objection, but I really do not 
think the rule requires it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. My recollection is, though I 
may be mistaken, that the cloture rule requires amendments 
to be read. 

Mr. McCUMBER. 
guage. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask unanimous consent that 
the amendments which I send to the Secretary’s desk may be 
considered as read and having been offered, and may be printed 
in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
hears none, and it is so ordered. . 

The amendments intended to be proposed by Mr. Jones of 
Washington are as follows: 


At the presse place imsert the following: 
“On all articles the produets or manufactures of any noncon- 
tiguous foreign country, imported into the continental United States 
through a eontigueus foreign country, or which, beimg entered at a 
port of the United States moves im transit through a. contiguous for- 
eign country to a United States destination, there shall be leyied, col- 
lected, and paid, in addition to all other duties as provided in this 
act, a sum equal to the charge or proportional charge for trausporta- 
tion of such artieles within the foreign contiguous, country.” 
On page 32 strike out lines 18 to 24 and insert the following: 
“Suc. 204, Lime, in cooperage, 50 cents per 100 pounds, gross 
weight; lime, in bulk, 30 cents per 100 pounds, gross weight ; hydrated 
lime, 40 cents per 100 pounds, gross weight; limestone, broken or 
crushed, in bulk, 15 cents per 100 peunds; ground limestone, in bags, 
74 cents per 1 — ground limestone, in bulk, 5 cents per 100 
pounds, including in every case the weight of the container.” 
Insert. a new section, as follows: 
‘Sec. —. That a duty of 6 cents: per net ton, not to exceed in the 
my td 80 cents per net ton in any one year, is hereby imposed 
at each entry by sea on all vessels which shall be entered ia an 
port of the foreign port er. place in Nort 
dia Islands, the Bahama Islands, 
the Bermuda Islands, the coast of South America bordering on the 
Caribbean Sea, or Newfoundland; and a daty of 12 cents per net ton, 
not to exceed in the aggregate $1.20 per net tom in any one year, is 
hereby. imposed at each entry by sea on all vessels which shall be 
entered im any port of the United States from any other foreign: port 
- pee, not, however, to inchude vessels in distress or not engaged 
ade.” 
Tnsert a new section, as follows: 
“Sec. —. Hereafter all goods, wares, and merchandise imported in 
vessels: other than vessels of the United States shall be subject to a 
duty of 5 per cent ad valorem in exeess: of the duties herein imposed, 
and all goods, wares, and merchandise, excepting tea and coffee, se 
™ which are otherwise admitted free under this act shall pay: 
a duty of 2 per cent ad valorem: Provided, That the foregoing pro- 
visions shall, net. go. into effect. as. to goods, wares, and merchandise if 
imported in the vessels of those nations with which we have treaties 
which said provisions eontravene until the eee of one year from 
the date when this act becomes a law; at which time said treaties are 
bereby deelared: to be ong ted unless.the same are seoner abro- 
gated by notice given by the President under the terms of such treaties,” 
Insert a new section, as follows: 
‘““See: —. That when used inthis section— 
“The term ‘ Secretary’ means the Secretary of Commerce; 


I de not desire to prevent the 


I do not think the rule uses that lan- 


Is there objection? The Chair 


Jnited States from any 
America, Central America, the West In 
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“The term ‘ public. corporation’ means a- State; a legal subdivision 
thereof or a municipality, or a lawfully authorized public agency of a 
State or a municipality ; 

“The. term ‘ applicant’ means a public corporation applying for the 
right to establish, cparete. and maintain a foreign trade zone; 

“The term ‘grantee’ means a public cerporation to which the privi- 
lege of establishing, operating, and maintaining a foreign trade zone 
has been granted. 

“The term ‘zone’ means a ‘foreign trade zone’ as provided in this 
section. 

“The Secretary is hereby authorized, subject to the conditions and 
restrictions of this section and of the rules and regulations made there- 
under, upon application as hereinafter provided, to grant to public cor- 
porations the privilege of establishing, operating, and maintaining for- 
eign trade zones in or adjacent to petra of entry under the jurisdiction 
of the United States. Not more than one zone shall be authorized in 
or adjacent to any port of entry, except that when a port of entry is 
located within the confines of more than one State a zone may be au- 
thorized In each State in the territory comprised in such port of entry. 

“ Foreign and domestic merchandise of pe | description, except such 
as is prohibited by law, may, without being subject to the customs laws 
of the United States, except as otherwise provided in this section, be 
brought into a zone and there stored, exhibited, broken up, repacked, 
assembled, distributed, sorted, refined, ‘graded; cleaned, mixed with 
foreign or domestic merchandise or otherwise manipulated, and be ex- 
ported, and foreign merchandise may be sent into customs territory of 
the United States therefrom, in the original package or otherwise; but 
when foreign merchandise is so sent from a zone into customs territory 
of the United States it shall be subject to the laws and regulations of 
the United States affecting imported merchandise: Provided, That when 
the privilege shail be requested the collector of customs shall supervise 
the unlading of forei merchandise in the zone, cause such merchan- 
dise or any portion thereof to be appraised, and the duties liquidated 
thereon, hereafter it may be stored or manipulated under the super- 
vision and regulations prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
within two years after such unlading such merchandise, whether mixed 
with domestic merchandise or not, may be sent into customs territory 
upon the payment of such liquidated.duties thereon. 

“The Secretary of the Treasury shall assign to the zone the neces- 
sary customs officers and guards to protect the revenue and to provide 
for the admission of foreign merchandise into customs territory. 

“ Vessels entering or leaving a zone shall be subject to the operation 
of all of the laws of the United States, except as otherwise provided 
in this section, and vessels leaving a zone and arriving in customs ter- 
ritory of the United States shall be subject to such regulations to pro- 
tect the revenue as war. be prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

“Each application shall state in detail— 

“(1) The location and qualifications of the area in which it is pro- 
posed to establish a zone, showing (a) the land and water or land or 
water area or land area alone if the application is for its establishment 
in or adjacent to an interior port; (b) the means of segregation from 
customs territory; (c) the fitness of the area for a zone; and (d) the 
possibilities of expansion of the zone area; 

(2) The facilities and appurtenances which it is proposed to provide 
and the preliminary plans and an estimate of the cost thereof, and the 
existing facilities and appurtenances which it is proposed to utilize ; 


“(3) The time within which the applivant proposes to commence and 
complete the construction of the zone and facilities and appurtenances ; 


“(4) The methods proposed to finance the undertaking ; 

(5) Such other information as the Secretary may require. 

“The Secretary may, upon his own initiative or upon request, permit 
the amendment of the application. Any expansion of the.area of an 
established zone shall be made and approved in the same manner as an 
origina! application. 

“If the Secretary finds that the proposed plans and location are 
suitable for the accomplishment of the purpose of a foreign trade zone 
under this section, and that the facilities and appurtenances which it 
is proposed to provide are sufficient, he shall make the grant. If the 
Secretary refuses the grant, the applicant may appeal to a board con- 
sisting of the Secretary of Commerce, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and the Secretary of ar, whose decision shall be rendered within 
three months from the filing of such appeal and be final as to the grant 
of the application. 

“The Secretary shall prescribe such rules and _ regulations not in- 
consistent with the provisions of this section or the rules and regula- 
tions of the Secretary of the Treasury made hereunder and as may be 
necessary to carry out this section. 

“The Secretary shall cooperate with the State, subdivision, and 
municipality in which the zone is located in the exercise of their 
police, sanitary, and other powers in and in connection with the free 
gone. He shall also cooperate with the United States Customs Service, 
the Post Office Department, the Public Health Service, the Bureau of 
Immigration, and such other Federal agencies as have jurisdiction in 
ports of entry described in the seventh paragraph of this section. 

“For, the purpose of facilitating the investigations of the Secretary 
and his work in the granting of the privilege, in the establishment, 
eperation, and maintenance of a zone, the esident may direct the 
executive departments and other establishments of the Government to 
cooperate with the Secretary, and for such purpose each of the several 
departments and establishments is authorized, upon direction of the 
President, to furnish to the Secretary such records, papers, and infor- 
mation in their possession as may be required by him, and pasnmonnasty 
to detail to the service of the Secretary such officers, experts, or engi- 
neers as may be mPCemnAER. 

“If the title to or right of user of any of the property to be in- 
cluded in a zone is in the United States, an agreement to use such 
property for zone purposes may be entered into between the grantee 
and the department or officer of the United States having control of 
the same, under such conditions approved by the Secretary and such 
department or officer, as may be agreed upon. 

‘Each grantee shall provide and maintain in connection with the 
Zzone—- 

“ (a) Adequate slips, docks, wharves, warehouses, loading and un- 
loading, and mooring facilities where the zone is adjacent to water ; 
er, in the case of an inland zone, adequate loading, unloading, and 
warehouse facilities ; 

“(b) Adequate transportation connections with the surrounding 
territory and with ali rts of the United States, so arranged as to 
permit of proper guarding and inspection for the protection of the 
Teventie ; 

*(c) Adequate facilities for coal or other fuel and for light and 
power ; 


" d) Adequate water and sewer mains; 

e) Adequate quarters and facilities for the officers and employees 
of the United States, State, and municipality whose duties may re- 
quire their presence within the zone; 

(f) Adequate inclosures to segregate the zone from customs terri- 
tory for protection of the revenue, together with suitable provisions for 
i ress and egress of persons, conveyances, vessels, and merchandise. 

(g) Such other facilities as may be required by the Secretary of 
ne Te — Secretary of War, and the Secretary of the Treasury, 

ntly. 

# "the ntee may, with the approval of the Secretary of Commerce 
and the retary of the Treasury, and under reasonable and uniform 
regulations for like conditions and circumstances to be prescribed by 
them, permit private rsons, firms, corporations, or associations to 
erect such buildings and other structures within the zone as will meet 
their particular requirements: Provided, That such permission shall 
not constitute a vested right as against the United States, nor inter- 
fere with the regulation of the grantee or the permittee by the United 
States, nor interfere with or complicate the revocation of the grant by 
the United States: And provided further, That in the event of the 
United States ér the grantee desiring to acquire the property of the 
permittee no good will shall be considered as accruing from the privilege 

ranted to the zone: And provided further, That such permits shall not 
granted on terms that conflict with the public use of the zone as set 
forth in this section. 

“Each zone shall be operated as a public utility, and all rates and 
charges for all services or privileges within the zone shall be fair and 
reasonable, and the grantee shali afford to ali who may apply for the 
use of the zone and its facilities and appurtenances uniform treatment 
under like conditions, subject to such treaties or commercial conven- 
tions as are now in force or may hereafter be made from time to time 
by the United States with foreign governments, 

“No person shail be allowed to reside within the zone except Fed- 
eral, State, or municipal officers or agents whose resident presence is 
deemed necessary by the Secretary. 

“The Secretary shall prescribe rules and regulations arding em- 
ployees and other persons entering and leaving the zone. All rules and 
regulations concerning the protection of the revenue shall be approved 
by the. Secretary of the Treasury. 

“The Secretary may at any time order the exclusion from the zone 
of any goods or process of treatment that in his judgment is detrimental 
to the public interest, health, or safety. 

“No retail trade shall be conducted within the zone except under 
permits issued by the grantee and approved by the Secretary. Such 
on hon shall sell no goods except such as are brought into the zone 
Tom customs territory. 

“The form and manner of keeping the accounts of each zone shall 
be prescribed by the Secretary. 

“Each grantee shall make to the Secretary annually, and at such 
other times as he may prescribe, reports containing a full statement 
of all the operations, receipts, and expenditures, and such other infor- 
mation as the Secretary may require. 

‘The Secretary shall make a report to Congress on the first day of 
each regular session containing a summary of the operation and fiscal 
condition of each zone and transmit therewith copies of the annual 
report of each grantee. 

“The grant shall not be sold, conveyed, transferred, set over, or 
assigned. 

“In the event of repeated violations of any of the provisions of this 
section by the grantee, the Seeretary of Commerce, the Secretary of 
War, and the Secretary of the Treasury, or a majority of them, may 
revoke the grant after four months’ notice to the ntee and affording 
it an opportunity to be heard. The testimony taken before the Secre- 
taries shall be reduced to writing and filed in the records of the 
Department of Commerce, together with the decision reached thereon. 

“In the conduct of any proceeding under this section for the revo- 
cation of a grant, the Secretaries may compel the attendance of wit- 
nesses and the giving of testimony and the production of documentary 
evidence, and for such purpose may invoke the aid of the district 
courts of the United States. 

“An order under the provisions of this section revoking the grant 
issued by the Secretaries shall be final and conclusive, unless within 
90 days after its service the grantee appeals to the circuit court of 
appeals for the circuit in which the zone is located by filing with 
the clerk of said court a written petition praying that the order of the 
Secretaries be set aside. The clerk of the court in which such a 
petition is filed shall immediately cause a copy thereof to be delivered 
to the Secretaries, and they shall forthwith p: re, certify, and file 
in the court a full and aceurate transcript of the record in the pro- 
ceedings held before them under this section, the charges, the evidence, 
and the order revoking the grant. The testimony and evidence taken 
or submitted before the Secretaries, duly certified and filed as a part 
of the record, shall be considered by the court as the evidence in the 
case. 

“On such appeal the court shall review the record of proceedings 
before the Secretaries; and if a decision of said Secretaries shall be 
supported by evidence, shall only mak@ decision on errors of law. 

“That in case of a violation of this section, or any regulation of 
the Secretary under this section, by the grantee, any officer, agent, 
or emaplozes thereof responsible for or poe aa = such violation 
shall be subject to a fine of not more than $1,000. Kach day during 
which a violation continues shall constitute a separate offense. 

“That if any provision of this section or the application of such pro- 
vision to certain circumstances be held invalid, the remainder of the 
section and the application of such provisions to circumstances other 
than those as to which it is held invalid shall not be affected thereby. 

“That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this section is ‘hereby 
reserved.” : vere, 

In line 13, page 29, after the word “ nitrite,” strike out “3” 
insert “ 5,” 

PART —.—ESTABLISHMENT OF FOREIGN TRADE ZONES. 


Insert a new section as follows: 

**Spae. —. The Secretary of the Treasury, upon the recommendation 
of the Secretary of Commerce, may grant to public corporations the 
tyne of establishing, operating, and maintaining foreign trade. zones 
n or adjacent to ports of entry in the jurisdiction of the United States. 

“Foreign and domestic merchandise of every description, except such 
as is prohibited by law, may, without being subject to the customs laws 
of the United States, except as otherwise provided in this act, be 
brought into a zone and there stored, manufactured, exhibited, broken 
up, repacked, assembled, distributed. sorted, refined, ded, cleaned, 
mixed with foreign or domestic merchandise or otherw manipulated, 


and 
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and be exported, and foreign merchandise may ‘be sent into customs 
territory of the United ‘States therefrom, in the -o package or 
otherwise ; but when foreign merchandise is so sent from a zone inte 
customs territory of the United States it shall be subject to the laws 
and regulations of the United States affecting impor merchandise. 

“The Secretary of the Treasury, with the cooperation of the Secretary 
of Commerce, shall prescribe such regulations as may be necessary 
for the .purpose of selecting locations for foreign ie gones, -main- 
taining adcquate facilities for the transaction of business therein, pro- 
tecting fhe revenue, and regulating the entry and clearance of vessels 
into and from foreign trade zones, and shall prescribe the conditions 
for the granting of a concession for the establishment of a foreign ‘trade 
zone, a8 well as the conditions for revoking such.a grant, and also any 
other regulations which may be necessary for carrying into effect the 
provisions of this section.” 


Mr. McCUMBER. I wish to correct what I stated a moment 
ago. ‘On examination, I see that the rule does require that pro- 
posed amendments shall be read. 

Mr, TRAMMELL. I present an amendment and I ask to 
have it read and considered as pending if the cloture rule shall 
be adopted to*morrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment intended to 
be proposed by the Senator from Florida will be ‘read. 

The Reaprne CrerKx. ‘On page 230, beginning in line 4, it is 
proposed to strike out all of paragraph 1635 and insert in lieu 
thereof : 

Par. 1635. Potassium chloride .or muriate of .potash, potassium sul- 
phrte, kainite, wood ashes, and beet-root ashes, and all crude potash 
salts not specially provided fer and the actual potash (potassium 
oxide) content of all the foregoing shall be admitted free of duty. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pending amendment will 
be stated. 

The Reaping CrerK. On page 102, line 19, the Senator froin 
Washington moves ‘to amend by inserting after the word 
“nound ” the following proviso: 

Provided, That from and after 90 days after the enactment of this 
act no fresh or frozen balibut, salmon, or swordfish from the North 
Pacific Ocean or its tributary waters shal) be admitted into the United 
States through any foreign country, except when the same sball be in 
bond from an American port. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. ° 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


































































ing their transfer to British registry. 


























Pacific Railroad in Brit sh Columbia. 

























The PRESIDING OFFICER. Thirty-six Senators having 
answered to their names, a:quorum is not present. The Secre- 
tary will call the names of the absent Senators. 

The reading clerk called the names of the absent Senators, 
and the following Senators answered to their names when 





































The followmg Senators entered the Chamber and answered 
to their names: 

Cameron Edge Nicholson Simmons 
Dillingham Lodge 

Mr. HARRIS. I wish to ‘announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Watson of Georgia] is absefit on account of illness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-five Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum ‘of the Senate is present. 
The question is on the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jongs]. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I ‘ask for the yeas ‘and nays. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, before the vote’ is ‘taken 
I want to say a word in favor of the amendment offered by my 
colleague, 

The fisheries of Alaska, only partly developed, constitute one 
of the most valuable natural sources of wealth in the posses- 
sions of the United States. They can-be made the means of the 
development of a great American industry, American in the 
true sense of the word, not only giving employment to Ameri- 
cans in the various branches of the work of catching and pre- 
paring and shipping this great feod preduct for the market of 
the United States, which is the greatest population consuming 
valuable food fish in the world, ‘but they can be made the 
means of developing what we need probably more than any 
other element in our national life, ‘and that is a seafaring popu- 



















industry. 








to ask .a question for information. 











lation, ‘affording to ‘the ‘merchant ‘marine a supply ‘of sailors, 
and a resource for the manning of our Navy in time of war, 
The purpose of the amendment of my colleague is to preserve 
this industry ‘for Americans, to develop it ‘as an American 're- 
source instead of a Canadian one. So far‘as I am concerned, 
when that is the issue I do not feel disposed to be punctilious 
about the exact form of ‘the language, or, where ‘there is a 
doubtful question as to whether some benefit .is to come to the 
United States or to.a foreign country, to hesitate about resolv- 
ing that doubt. I ‘feel disposed, upon issues of that kind, 'to 
give the benefit of the doubt to‘ my own country. ‘When we see 
the example of the means which have been taken—and -properly 
taken, as has‘been said by my colleague—by the Government of 
Canada to prefer their own merchant marine, to promote the 
registry of vessels under the British flag, I see no reason why 
we ‘should hesitate to take ‘any ‘proper, legitimate, honorable 
means for preferring our merchant marine, for encouraging 
the keeping of vessels in American registry instead of encourag- 


There are, as it seems to me from an examination of the 
showing whieh has been made upon this question, two ways 
in which that can«be accomplished. One of ‘them is along the 
lines ‘:proposed in the amendment offered ‘by the senior Sena- 
tor from Washington [Mr. Jonges], which will have the effect 
of requiring fish caught in the North Pacific waters which are 
to be marketed in the United States—that is where our juris- 
diction and .our right comes in, ‘the control of our own mar- 
kets—in the ‘imposition of restrictions upon imports ‘to that 
market and upon the manner in which the products, even of 
American industry itself, shall .be placed upon ‘that market— 
to require that fish caught in North ‘Pacific waters for the 
American market shall be shipped from an American port, 
The consequence of adopting this amendment will be to de- 
velop the fishery industry of the North Pacific ‘at the town 
of Ketchikan—that seems to be the most convenient town— 
which has already a considerable industry attached to the 
eatehing and the marketing ‘of halibut and other North Pa- 
cific ‘fishes; or, if it is defeated, to leave the industry to a 
foreign port, Prince Rupert, the terminus of the Grand Trunk 


Prince Rupert is some 600 miles north of Seattle. Ketchi- 
kan, Alaska, is approximately 100 miles north of Prince Ra- 


Ashuret Gooding McNary She pore pert. The ‘fisheries from which this great supply of ‘fish come 
aa eflin 208e8 Sutherlan are several hundred miles still farther north of Ketchikan 
Droussard J , Wash. Nel 1 . 
oan —— ao on. Mr. President, when these fish are caught by American fisher- 
Capper King Norbeck Wadsworth men, ‘wherever ‘they may be caught—most of ‘them are caught 
Caraway Lidd Norris Walsh, Mass. outside of the 8-mile limit, and consequently do not, strictly 
Curtis La Follette Oddie Warren 

Dial Lenroot Overman Watson, Ind. speaking, come from American waters, because outside of ‘the 
Frelinghuysen MeCumber Pepper Willis 


8-mile liniit ‘the ‘fisheries are open to all nationalities of the 
world—it is regarded as an American fishery, notwithstanding 
the fact ‘that the fish are packed for shipment in a foreign port 
and transported to market over a ‘foreign railroad, giving to 
the foreign country the labor which is engaged in that business 
and to the ‘railroads the proceeds of that ‘transportation, and 


called : come into our market free of the tariff which is imposed up: 
Fernald Kendrick Rawson Spencer fish imported from a ‘foreign country.;.and by reason of the .ad- 
Hale McKinley Shortridge vantages which Prince Rupert has as ‘the ‘terminus-of this rail- 
Kelioeg Site ter Stating road, of course it would get the entire fishery industry. It 


would be developed there instead of at an American port. 

I agree entirely with the principles which ‘have been Inid 
down by the chairman of the Committee on Finance in discuss- 
ing this amendment in ‘so far as the premises which he stated 
are concerned, differing with him entirely, ‘however, ‘in the con- 
Glusion which he reached, I ‘think ‘he is right in saying that 
these fishermen ought to be allowed to go to the most convenient 
market, whether it is a domestic market or a foreign market; 
but ff they go to a foreign port, give their business to a foreign 
country, employ foreign labor and foreign capital, and transport 
their goods over'a foreign ‘railroad, ‘if that ‘is to be allowed, as 
it is allowed unless some such amendment as that proposed by 
my colleague is to. be adopted, then they ‘should take the burden 
that is imposed upon the ‘products of ‘a foreign country, and 
American labor and American railroails shoulil receive the hene- 
fit of a tariff which is imposed to.give the.preference ‘to our own 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? I desire 


Mr. POINDEXTER. 1 yield ‘tothe Senator 'from Utah. 

Mr. ‘KING. As 1 understand this amendment—and I confess 
that I-do not understand jit, ‘but «as it was read :and ‘as IT in- 
terpret it—it means ‘than ‘an American fishing In ‘Patific waters 
and contiguous to the Canadian shore, or remote from it, it 
is wholly :immaterial—if he takes his fish to'a Canadian ‘port 
and there cures the fish may not bring them into the United 








States. Though he is willing: to pay all the tariff that we im- 
pose, he is absolutely prohibited from bringing: theny here. 

There would be very much in the Senator's: argument, if my 
premise is correct; if we should penalize him for going into 
the Canadian port with his fish’ by imposing a. heavy duty; 
but‘ to prohibit him absolutely from bringing into the United 
States his product after it is cured or iced seems:‘to me—— 

Mr. POINDEXTER. We do not prohibit’! him from bringing 
it into the United States. We allow him to bring it into the 
United States aecording to the amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor from Washington, but we require him ‘to ship the fish from 
an American port asa condition or restriction upon getting the 
benefit of the American market. He can bring them into the 
American market; and for the purpose of developing a‘ great 
fishing. industry in this: country, and in the interest:of'the mer- 
chant marine and of a source of supply of the Navy im time of 
great emergency, I' see nothing unreasonable in imposing such 
a condition as that upon this industry: It is notia hard condi- 
tion, Why should not these men go to Ketehikan instead ‘of:to 
Prince Rupert?’ 

Mr: WALSH of Montana. Mr: President-—— 

Mr: KING. If the Senator will pardon me, then, as I under- 
stand the Senator, he does admit that if the fisherman goes 'to 
the Canadian port first he may not-then bring: his product: into 
the United ' States? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. That is. true. 7 

Mr: KING. No matter if he is willing to pay the tariff that 
we impose: upon other fishermen or other countries; he can: not 
bring that catch into the United States? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. But we do not impose a: tariff. 

ar. KING. Well, suppose we: did. 

Mr. POEINDEXTHR. If we did, it would be an entirely: dit- 
ferent question. If* we did, then the result that is: sought. by 
the: amendment’ of my colleague would be reached ‘in another 
way; and if that amendment is defeated'I expect’ to offer an 
amendment; at least for the purpose of making a record, and 
have the Senate vote upon it, to impose’ the duty provided in 
this -bill upon fish imported'from a foreign country, upon fish, 
wherever’ they may be caught, that are’ packed and prepared 
for shipment ‘in a foreign country, by foreign labor, and shipped 
over foreign railroads. 

The suggestion of the Senator from Utah, however, does -not 
apply at all as the bill is now framed, or as the existing law 
is, that they are subject to the penalty of paying a tariff’ upon 
the shipment of fish to the United States. They are regarded 
as a domestic product: The Treasury decisions are to the effect 
that even where fish caught by American fishermen operating 
vessels of American registry are prepared for shipment upon 
some foreign territory—as, for instance, upon the coast of 
Labrador—and are shipped from that point into the United 
States, they pay no tariff, because they are regarded and de- 
cided under the Treasury rulings to be the product of American 
fisheries, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That was what I desired to inquire 
of the Senator. Under the existing law the Alaska fisherman 
may bring. his fish into the port of Prince Rupert and dress 
them there, ice them there, or dry them, and ship them over the 
Canadian railroads in bond into the eastern markets without 
the payment of any duty, 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Not Canadian fishermen but American 
fishermen, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes; American fishermen, either 
from the States or from Alaska. 

Mr. POINDEXTER, Without the payment of any duty, Of 
course, no duty is paid on that fish now; but that would also 
be the condition even under this bill, should it be enacted in 
its present form. 

Mr: McCUMBER. I want the Senator to make no mistake 
as to what the amendment is. The amendment reads: 

Provided, That from and after 90 days after the enactment of this 
act no fresh or frozen halibut, salmon, or swordfish from the North 
Pacific Ocean or its tributary waters shall be admitted into the United 
States through any foreign country, except when the same shall be in 
bond from an American port. 


That is clear and specific. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. That is what I stated. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If a Canadian fishing fleet goes out from 
Prince Rupert and catches fish and brings them back into 
Prince Rupert, it is an embargo against them. They could not 
bring them in under this amendment. They could not even 
bring. them into the United States by paying a duty. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. All that they would be required to do 
in. order to bring them in would be to take them inte Ketchikan. 

Mr. McCUMBER. In other words, take them there, and then 
take them to Ketchikan, 
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Mri POINDEXTER: That is a hundred miles nearer: the 
fisheries than’ Prince Rupert. 
| Mr, McCUMBHR: But they can not send them over the 
Canadian Pacifie—— 

Mr: POINDEXTER. I am not so concerned: about. the 
Canadian Pacific. 

Mr; McCUMBER. They can: not: send them to Minneapolis 
and St, Paul, across :the line—— 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Yes. 

Mr. MCCUMBER: Just:a moment. I will tell what the fish- 
erman has to do.. He-has:to send them:to an American port—— 

Mr: POINDEXTER: It is: the purpose of this amendment 
to require him to do that. It isour market. It is,our country. 
We can lay down:such conditions as we choose on those seeking 
to enjoy its benefits, 

Mr. McCUMBER., I had not finished my sentence. He has 
to send them to am: American port. What port? Ketchikan. 
After: he gets: them ito Ketchikan, what is he going to: do with 
them? He: has:to bring them back to Prince Rupert, ship them 
baek again, or else -he has :to go to Seattle and if two or three 
days out from Seattle his fish are ruined by. reason of the long 
trip, he has to send them second. or third class. That is really 
what it means. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Ne; that is not what it means at all, 

Mr. McCUMBDR. The Senator can net make it mean any- 
thing else. 

Mr: POINDEXTER. I.will show you why you can net make 
it mean that. The trouble with the Senator from. North Da- 
kota—and it is not'to be wondered at, with the vast multitude. of 
paragraphs and items in this bill—is:that he has. nota very clear 
idea of the geography of these ports. and the fisheries: which 
are seeking this benefit. The Senator talks about taking fish 
from Prince Rupert to Ketehikam and then bringing: them back 
to Prince Rupert: The fish are caught two or three hundred 
miles north of Ketchikan,.and they’ reach Ketchikan: from. the 
fisheries‘ a hundred miles before they get to Prince Rupert: 
There is no question about taking. them to. Prince Rupert. and 
bringing them: back agaim to Ketchikan and then: taking: them 
‘from Ketchikan to Prince Rupert: 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am assuming that a fleet go out from 
Prince Rupert and catch some of these: fish; they may cateh 
them nearer: Prince: Rupert or they, may catch: them farther 
away, but the testimony of those who ‘are engaged in fishing 
is ‘that, even if they had: to go to Ketchikan; they would. still 
have to go back to Prince Rupert: and send them through that 
way to get them to the Canadian and American markets. 

Mr: POINDEXTER. They do not.have to go back to Prince 
Rupert, because they do not:come from Prince Rupert. Under 
those. conditions Prince Rupert would be merely a way station 
on the way from the fisheries to the market. 

To show. how entirely practicable it.is-for them to. carry. on 
their fishery industry at: Ketchikan instead.of at: Prince Rupert, 
let us take the figures for 1921 of the halibut shipments from 
Alaskan waters, as they are called; they are called North 
Pacific waters, more properly, in. the amendment of my, col- 
league. 

In that year there were received at Ketchikan 5,923,000 
pounds of halibut. So evidently it is feasible and practicable 
to deliver halibut at Ketchikan, prepare them there for mar- 
ket, and ship them from there to the market. But there are 
greater advantages under the present system in taking them to 
Prince Rupert, under the orders in counci! of the Dominion of 
Canada, intended for the purpose of bringing. that industry 
there, of employing Canadians, and of giving business to Camas. 
dian railroads. So at Prince Rupert in that year there were 
received 20,342,000 pounds: At Vancouver, British Columbia, 
there were received 3,934,000 pounds, and at Seattle there were 
received 11,650,000 pounds. So in 1921 there were 16,000,000 
pounds of halibut taken from the fisheries to American ports— 
5,000,000 of them to Ketchikan, 11,000,000 to Seattle. Under 
those conditions why is it impossible or impracticable to en- 
courage the taking of these fish to American ports and: to 
develop the industry there instead of allowing it all to go, as 
the tendency now is, as is also shown by the figures I have 
cited, to Prince Rupert? 

What is the objection made? There is an objection made by 
some of our own people; who, I suppose, will read what I am 
saying here. The owners of those boats apparently care very 
little about which port they go to. They go to the most con- 
venient port. They go to the port where they can: make the 
most money under present conditions, and when they are asked 
to join in building up this great industry, which is carried on 
by: American citizens: and which ought to be developed in all 
of its various branches by American labor by bringing the fish, 
to-an American port, their objection is that there: are. not 
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sufficient transportation lines between Ketchikan and Prince 
Rupert and between Ketchikan and Seattle; that there are 
not sufficient cold-storage houses and icing plants at Ketchikan. 

When it is pointed out to them that there is no occasion to 
operate shipping lines between Ketchikan and Prince Rupert, 
and between Ketchikan and Seattle, to accommodate this busi- 
ness under present conditions, when three-fourths of the busi- 
ness is going to Prince Rupert; that if the business is required 
to go to Ketchikan as a condition of getting the benefit of the 
American market, transportation lines will be established to 
accommodate it, as a matter of course; that icing plants will 
be put up; that cold-storage houses will be established—they 
have nothing to say, except a mere statement that that will 
not be done or that it will take a year to do it, and they ask 
what will become of the business during that year. 

That is a very feeble answer. 

A year is not a very long time, even if their supposition is 
true that it would take that long to develop those facilities at 
Ketchikan, or greater facilities for marketing these fish at 
Seattle. That is not a very great obstacle to overcome, when we 
have in view the great object of making this an American in- 
dustry, developing it in American ports and employing in it 
American labor. 

Another objection they make is that if they undertake to 
establish ship lines between Ketchikan and Prince Rupert, they 
will have to cross Dixon Entrance, and that the water there is 
very rough; that the winds blow into that broad entrance from 
the Pacific Ocean. They say that it will require large steam- 
ships, and that the business will not justify the investment and 
the expense of operating those large steamships, which they say, 
in the brief which they have submitted to the committee, would 


be necessary to cross these rough waters, particularly in the’ 


wintertime, to carry the fish, after they have been iced and 
after they have been packed at Ketchikan, to the terminus of 
the Grand Trunk Railroad at Prince Rupert. 

To show how easy it is to puncture an argument if one hap- 

pens to know the conditions to which it applies, it is only nec- 
essary to point out that these very men, the owners of these 
shipping vessels, are doing now throughout the fishing season 
the very thing which they say it would be impossible to do, 
They have small fishing vessels. They are not using¢reat ocean 
steamships, which they say would be necessary to make the trip 
from Ketchikan to Prince Rupert. They are engazed in the 
* fisheries in the inland waters of Alaska, hundreds of miles 
north of Ketchikan. Ketchikan is 97 miles north of Prince 
Rupert, to be exact, situated on Revillagigedo Island. They 
come from the fishing banks with their schooners loaded with 
halibut at all seasons of the year, particulatly in the winter- 
‘time, which is the best fishing season; go by Ketchikan, within 
sight of the docks and wharves, and from there to Prince Ru- 
pert to have their fish packed and shipped over the Grand Trunk 
Railroad. Yet they say it can not be done because of rough 
water. 

Mr. President, this is simply another instance of the reluc- 
tance of people who are enjoying a present condition to have 
that condition changed unless they themselves see some imme- 
diate benefit in it for themselves. They are not taking the 
public viewpoint; and I am not criticizing them. They may not 
be expected to take the public viewpoint. Congress is expected 
to do that. They will be doing very well, perhaps, if they look 
after their own individual interests. They are not thinking of 
the broader policy of building up American seafaring occupa- 
tions, of affording a supply of sailors for a merchant marine 
which we are talking so much about developing, of getting 
young men to learp the ways of the sea, as they will learn them 
if they engage in*these great fisheries, and so be prepared to 
come to the aid of the country in time of war to man our war 
vessels. They are not thinking about those things. It makes 
very little difference to them, apparently, whether you build up 
Ketchikan or build up Prince Rupert. Yet the object of this 
amendment is to build up Ketchikan, and it seems to me to be 
a very substantial and a very justifiable purpose, such as we 
ought to have in framing this bill. 

Now I want to call attention to one decision, the United States 
against Redding and others, by the Court of Customs Appeals. 
They were dealing with the question.of what an American fish- 
ery is. The trouble about the condition of affairs to which my 
colleague’s amendment relates is that this industry, which at 
least is partly foreign in the course of its conduct and its de- 
velopment, is regarded as altogether domestic by the Treasury 
Department. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I wish to ask the Senator 
a question, because it seems to me the Senator and I are ap- 
proaching this matter from an angle which can not be brought 
together at any point. The Senator is not deaiing in this amend- 
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ment simply with American fishermen. It provides that any 
fish caught in the north Pacific Ocean, whether they are caught 
by a Canadian or anyone else, shall not be shipped into America 
unless brought to an American port. If a Canadian fisherman 
sends out his own vessel and brings the fish into his own port, 
under this provision he can not bring them into the United 
States at all, not even by paying the duty. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. No. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Let us suppose a Canadian fishing fleet. 
We have control over our own. We can say to our own, if we 
think it is the proper thing to do, “ You must bring your fish to an 
American port first, and not to a Canadian port.” 

Here is the foreigner, a Canadian, who sends out his fleet 
from Prince Rupert. They catch fish and bring them into Prince 
Rupert. Then they load them on their trains in their refrigera- 
tor cars, distribute them along the route, and their cars go all 
the way to Minneapolis and St. Paul. But you say to them, 
“ You can not bring a pound of that fish, no matter what duty 
you are willing to pay, into the United States.” That is a for- 
eign country. Do you think that is fair treatment of a foreign 
country to say that “ because you see fit to catch your fish and 
bring them into your own country, you can not export them to 
the United States at all”? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. We are not interfering in any way with 
their fish. We are simply protecting our market. All we say 
to them is? “ You can not enjoy the American market under 
those conditions.” We have a perfect right to do that. But 
suppose we adopt the suggestion of the Senator from North 
Dakota and make the amendment apply only to domestic fish- 
ermen, to American fishermen, 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think the fishermen ought to have the 
right to sell where they can get the best market for their fish. 

Mr. POINDEXTER, I understand the Senator’s complaint 
is that this will apply to the Canadian fishermen as well as 
to the American fishermen, 

Mr. McCUMBER. That was not the point. It was not a 
complaint. The point was that we not only attempt to control 
the American fishermen, which we have a right to do—while I 
do not agree with the system of controlling them—but we go 
over there and say we are going to control the Canadians. 

Mr. LODGE. The Canadian refuses to allow us to send a 
pound of fresh fish at Prince Rupert to the people there. 

Mr. McCUMBER. But we do sell them there. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Not for local consumption. 

Mr.. McCUMBER. That may be. 

Mr. LODGE. They put an absolute embargo on our fish. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. They do the very thing, so far as our 
own country is concerned, that in principle is proposed to be 
done by this legislation with the United States. They deny the 
Canadian market to the American fishermen coming into Port 
Rupert with their fish. We only propose to deny the American 
market to any Canadian fishermen, and likewise to American 
fishermen, bringing their fish from the northern Pacific waters 
into a foreign port. In principle there is no greater discrimina- 
tion in the proposed American regulations than there is in the 
Canadian law. 

Section 1624 of the bill provides that all fish and other prod- 
ucts of such fisheries shall be on the free list. “All fish and 
other products of such fisheries.” and the question is—and it 
Seems to me that sooner or later it must be determined if we are 
to pursue the object of retaining this as an American indus- 
try—whether or not’ business carried on in a foreign country, 
transported to market through the foreign country, shall be re- 
garded as a product of an American fishery. 

I doubt very much, if it were properly presented as a legal 
proposition, even under the language of the bill, to the Court of 
Customs Appeals, whether they would hold, even in view of the 
precedents which have been established—and which have gone 
quite far, but do not exactly fit this case—that the conditions 
which I have already described under which the fish from north 
Pacific waters are carried to market, constitute an American 
fishery, and that the fish when brought to market are the prod- 
uct of an American fishery. 

But if the amendment proposed by my colleague is voted 
down, I expect to offer an amendment which would clear up 
any doubt upon the question which I have just stated and 
make it perfectly clear in the law that an industry carried on 
in this way in a foreign country, fish caught in the open ocean, 
taken into a foreign port, prepared there for shipment by for- 
eign labor, transported over a foreign railroad, shall not be re- 
garded, when they come into market and compete with Ameri- 
can industry and American labor, as a domestic production. 
That will very likely, to a very large extent, if not altogether, 
accomplish the purpose which my colleague has in mind in 
offering his amendment. 
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Mr. LENROOT. May T ask the Senator why that is not done 
instead of urging this very unusual embargo, when the Senator 
himself now. says. that to impose the ordinary tariff rate will 
accomplish all that he desires to accomplish? 

Mr.:POINDEXTER.. It will not accomplish all that Idesire, 

Mr. LENROOT. All that any American ought to ask, it 
seems to me. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Some Americans ask more than others 
for their country. I ask a good deal when the question is 
whether we shall favor our own people or fqreigners in the 
rivalry of trade. 

The decision of the Treasury Department to which I have 
referred, in concluding, uses this language: 

The American fishing vessel took no part in the fishing operations 
in question here except to conyey from the United States to New- 
foundland certain fishing supplies. A portion of the fishing tackle 
so conve was used under the supervision and by employees of an 
American citizen temporarily at Bonne Bay, Newfoundland; but) the 
fishermen engaged there for service apparently, used their own boats 
and presumably obtained there their supplies. The fish so caught 
were cured.on British soil and shipped to the United States.in a 
British vessel, Held, the importation was not entitled to free entry 
as the product of American fisheries under paragraph 567. 

Paragraph 567 corresponds to. the paragraph that I have just 
read. There is a case parallel to the one we are discussing, 
where the fish are packed or frozen in a foreign port. Both 
processes are used. Fish for what is called the fresh-fish 
market, in eastern cities, must be marketed under regulations 
of the cities or the States, and I think also under’ regulations 
of the Federal Government, within a certain number of days 
after they are caught. If they can not be delivered within 
that number of days and be classed as fresh fish for the City 
market, they are frozen and kept in cold-storage houses in a 
frozen condition and. are shipped when the market justifies. it. 
Fresh fish, so called, are packed in ice in boxes and shipped 
into the eastern.markets. The freezing, the warehousing, the 
furnishing of the boxes, the, packing in the boxes, the supplying 
of the iee, all of the labor connected with those things and the 
bringing of the fish to market thousands of miles across the 
country, are done by foreigners upon foreign soil, and there is 
no reason why the result of this labor should be regarded as 
the product of a domestic industry. 

I hope the amendment of my colleague will be adopted. If 
it should not be adopted, I shall offer the amendment to which 
I have referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment ‘offered by’ the Senator from: Washington [Mr. 
JONES] to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. JONES of Washingten. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BALL (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from Florida [Mr. FrercHer]. I transfer 
that pair to my colleague [Mr. pu Pont] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. EDGE (when his name was called). I. transfer my, pair 
with the senior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. OwEn] to the 
senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. France] and vote “yea.” 

Mr. NEW (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MCKetiar] to the 
junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. WetrEe®}and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SmirH] to the 
Senator from Oklahoma, [Mr. HArRELD] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. TRAMMELL (when his name was called). _I transfer 
my pair with the senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Cot] to the senior ‘Senator from Texas: [Mr. CULBERSON] and 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
FRELINGHUYSEN]. In his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). I 
transfer my general pair-with the senior Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. WILLIAMS] to the senior Senator from Pennsylvania 
{Mr. Crow] and vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded, 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I transfer my general pair with the 
senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rogsinson] to the*senior 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Branercree) and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington (after having voted in the affirma- 
tive). Has the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] 
voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICBR. That Senator has not voted. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That.Senator is necessarily 
absent and I promised to pair with him for the day. I find, 
however, that I can transfer that pair to the junior Senator 
from Michigan [Mr, NeEwBerry], which I do,:a1id allow my: vote 
to stand, 
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Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce’ the following pairs: 
The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DizitaneHam] with the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Gtass]; 
The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Etxrns] with the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison]; 
The junior Senator: from Kentucky [Mr. Ernst] with the 
senior Senator from.Kentucky [Mr. Stantry]; and 
The Senator from Maine [Mr. Frrnatp]} with the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Jongs]. 
The result was announced—yeas 19, nays 32, as follows: 
YEAS—19. 
Jones, Wash. Nicholson 
Lodge Norbeck 
McKinley Oddie 
McNary Phipps 
New Poindexter 
* NAYS—32. 
Lenroot 
McCumber 
Moses 
Nelson 
Norris 
Overman 
Pepper 
Sheppard 
NOT VOTING—45. 
Frelinghuysen Myers 
Gerry Newberry 
Glass Owen 
Hale 
Harreld 
Harrison 


Ashurst 
Bursum 
Cameron 
Edge 
Gooding 


Rawson 
Sterling 
Warren 
Willis 


Ball 
Borah 
Broussard 
Calder 
Capper 
Caraway 
Curtis 
Dial 


Harris 
Heflin ~ 
Kellogg 
Kendrick 


Smoot 
Spencer 
Sutherland 
Trammell 
Underwood 
Wadsworth 
Walsh, Mass. 
Watson, Ind. 


Brandegee 
Colt 

Crow 
Culberson 
Cummins 
Dillingham 
du Pont Hitchcock 
Elkins Johnson 
Ernst Jones, N. Mex. 
Fernald McCormick 
Fletcher McKellar 
France MeLean 


Smith 
Stanfield 
Stanley 
Swanson 
Townsend 
Waish, Mont. 
Watson, Ga. 
Weller 
Williams 


Page 
Pittman 
Pomerene 
Ransdell 
Reed 


Robinson 
Shields 
Shortridge 
Simmons 


So the amendment of ‘Mr. Jones of Washington to the \, 


amendment of the committee was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the commit- 
tee amendment as amended. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. TI offer the amendment to the amend- 
ment of the committee which I send to the desk and ask that 
it may lie over until to-morrow. I iask, however, that the 
Secretary may read it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be read. . 

The Reaprng CrerkK. Amend the committee amendment in 
line 19, page 102, by inserting after the word “pound” the fol- 
lowing provise: 


Provided, That fish prepared or packed in a foreign country for ship- 
ment and shipped from a. foreign. country into the United States in a 
ship of foreign registry or over a railroad running throngh a foreign 
country shall be subject to the duties prescribed by this paragraph. 


Mr. POINDEXTER. I ask for a vote upon the amendment 
which: I have submitted to the amendment. of the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Washington to the amendment 
reported by the committee. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I hardly think that we 
ought to vote on an amendment which we have scarcely had 
time evento read and to draw a conclusion as to what its 
meaning is. I hope the Senator will give us time at least to 
read it. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. In the hope that the chairman of the 
committee will look with favor on the amendment and accept 
it, I accede to his request that it may lie over. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION, 

Mr. McCUMBER. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive ‘business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate 


» 

proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened. 


DEATH OF REPRESENTATIVE MOSES P. KINKAID, 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, it becomes my sad duty to 
announce to the Senate the death of Hon. Moses P. Kinxam, 
for 20 years a Member of the House of Representatives from 
the State of Nebraska, who died in this city this morning. 

I ask unanimous consent for the present consideration of 
the resolutions which I send to the desk. 

The resolutions (S. Res. 318) ‘were read, considered by 
unanimous consent, and unanimously agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow the 
announcement of the death of Hon. Moses P. KINKAID, late a, Repre- 
sentative from the State of Nebraska, 

Resolved, That a committee of six Senators be appointed by the 
Presiding Officer to attend the funeral. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate these resolutions to the 
House of Representatives and transmit a copy thereof to the family 
ef the deceased. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER, under the second resolution, 
appointed Mr. Norris, Mr. HircHcock, Mr. Jones of Washing- 
ton, Mr. Asnurst, Mr. JoHNson, and Mr. NorBeck as the com- 
mittee on the part of the Senate to attend the funeral of the 
deceased Representative. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, as a further mark of respect 
to the memory of the deceased Representative I move that 
the Senate take a recess. 

The mot'on was unanimously agreed to; and (at 6 o'clock 
and 25 minutes p. m.) the Senate, under the order previously 
made, took a recess until to-morrow, Friday, July 7, 1922, at 
11 o’clock a. m, 


NOMINATIONS. 


Executive nominations received by the Senate July 6 (legisla- 
tive day of April 20), 1922. 
UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE. 

The following-named assistant surgeons to be passed assistant 
surgeons in the United States Public Health Service, to rank 
from the dates set opposite their names: 

Ralph E. Porter from July 15, 1922. 

Joseph W. Mountin from July 17, 1922. 

These officers have served the required time in their present 
grade and have passed the necessary examination for promotion. 
ASSISTANT DIRECTORS, BUREAU OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
CoMMERCE. 

Louis Domeratzky, of Virginia, to be assistant director, at 
$4,000 per annum, in the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, vice Leland Rex Robinson, transferred. 

Thomas R. Taylor, of New Jersey, to be assistant director, 
at $3,500 per annum, in the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, vice Louis Domeratzky, promoted. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY. 
VETERINARY CORPS. 
To be captain. 

First Lieut. Sherman Robert Ingram, Veterinary Corps, from 

March 1, 1922. 
CHAPLAINS, 
To be chaplain with the rank of major. 

Chaplain Stephen Richard Wood, from June 29, 1922. 

To be chaplain with the rank of captain. 
Chaplain Henry Jouette Geiger, from April 6, 1922. 


APPOINTMENTS IN THE REGULAR ARMY. 
INFANTRY ARM, 
To be second lieutenants with rank from June 26, 1922. 
Pvt. First Class Orestes Cleveland, Headquarters, One hun- 
dred and third Division, United States Army. 
Pvt. Elbert Kelly, United States Army, unassigned. 


FIELD ARTILLERY ARM. 
To be second lieutenants with rank from June 26, 1922. 


Pvt. James Harrison Dickie, United States Army, unassigned. 
Pyt. Raymond Quinn Hennicke, United States Army, unas- 
signed. ; 


APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR ARMY. 
ADJUTANT GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT. 


1920. 


with rank from July 1, 1920. 

Lieut. Col. Richard Kerr Cravens, Finance Department, with 
rank from July 1, 1920. 

Lieut. Col. Robert Whitfield, Infantry, with rank from July 1, 
1920. 

Maj. Andrew Jackson White, Infantry, with rank from July 
1, 1920. 

Maj. Eugene Ross Householder, Infantry, with rank from 
July 1, 1920. 

Maj. Edward Roth, jr., Coast Artillery Corps, with rank from 
July 1, 1920. 

Capt. William Anthony Woodlief, Infantry, with rank from 
July 1, 1920. 

AIR SERVICE. 


Maj. Paul Theodore Bock, Corps of Engineers, with rank 
from November 23, 1920. 


Col. Joseph Frank Janda, Infantry, with rank from July 1, | 


Lieut. Col. Louis Stewart Chappelear, Coast Artillery Corps, 


REAPPOINTMENT IN THE REGULAR ARMY. 


Maj. Gen. Clarence Charles Williams, Chief of Ordnance, to 
be Chief of Ordnance, with the rank of major general, for the 
period of four years beginning July 16, 1922, with rank from 
hed 16, 1918. His present appointment will expire July 15, 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nomigations confirmed by the Senate July 6 (legis- 
lative day of April 20), 1922. 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS. 


— T. Carden to be United States attorney, District of 
awaii. 
W. Sherman Ball to be United States attorney, western dis- 
trict of Kentucky. 
UNITED STATES MARSHAL, 


James C. Tyler to be United States marshal, southern dis- 
trict of Mississippi. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVy., 
To be commanders, 


Lewis D. Causey. 
Charles 8. McWhorter. 
Guy’ B. Davis. 


To be lieutenant commanders. 


Robert H. Bennett. Joseph M. Blackwell. 
Robert E. Bell. George A. Rood. 
John F. Donelson, Van Leer Kirkman, jr. 
Webb Trammell. Philip R. Baker. 
Walter A. Riedel. Eugene T. Oates. 
Lucien B. Green, 2d. George D. Murray. 
Sherwood Picking. Harry R. Gogusch. 
Wells E. Goodhue. Carroll Q. Wright, jr. 
Joseph L. Nielson. 

To be lieutenants. 
Thomas C. Latimore. 
Sidney B. Blaisdell. 


To be liettenants (junior grade). 


Albert R. Staudt. Edgar R, Winckler, 
Robert M. Dorsey. William H. Meyer. 
George W. Brashears, jr. 
To be ensign. 

Myron F. Eddy. 

To be dental surgeon. 
John R. Barber. 

To be passed assistant dental surgeons. 

Andrew L. Burleigh. 
Robert H. Fladeland. 

To be chief gunners. 


John M. Buckley. 
John M. Kirkpatrick, 


Charles B. Bradley. 
James A, Featherston. 
Jack K, Campbell. 
To be chief machinists. 
John E, Sullivan. Charles B. Shackelton. 
Robert J, Kingsmill. Emery Smith. 
To be assistant surgeon, 
Malory A. Pittman. 
MARINE CORPS. 
To be first lieutenant. 
Edward F. O’Day. 
PosTMASTERS, 
MICHIGAN, 


Frank O. Parker, Alma, 
Albert W. Lee, Britton. 


MINNESOTA. 
Dora N. Ruud, Granite Falls. 
MISSOURL 
Charles H. Herriman, Buckl.n. 
OKLAHOMA, 
Omer K, Benedict, Tulsa, 
UTAH. 
Beatrice E. Hemphill, Helper, 
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SENATE, 


Fruvay, July 7, 1922. 
(Legislative day of Thursday, April 20, 1922.) 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess, 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana obtained the floor. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr, President, will the Senator yield that I 
may make the point of no quorum? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. CURTIS. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Ashurst 
Ball 
Borah 
Brandegee 
Broussard 
Bursum 
Calder 
Cameron 
Capper 
Culberson 
Curtis 
Dial 
Dillingham 
du Pont 
Edge 
Ernst 
Fernald 


Robinson 
Sheppard 
Shortridge 
Simmons 
Smith 
Smoot 
Spencer 
Stanley 
Sterlin 
Sutherland 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Underwood 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Watson, Ind. 
illis 


McLean 
McNary 
Moses 
Nelson 
New 
Newberry 
Nicholson 
Jones, N. Mex. 
Jones, Wash, 
Kellog; 
Kendrick 
Keyes 
Ladd 
La Follette 
Lenroot 
Lodge 
McCormick 
Frelinghuysen McCumber Ransdell 
Gerry McKinley Rawson 


Mr. HARRIS. I wish to announce that my colleague (Mr. 
Watson of Georgia] is detained on account of illness, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-four Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. The Senator 
from Indiana has the floor. 

Mr. McCORMICK. I ask unanimous consent to present for 
publication in the Recorp a resolution adopted by Aurora Post, 
No. 20, Grand Army of the Republic of Illinois. 

Mr, WATSON of Indiana. I yield to the Senator from Illi- 
nois and to other Senators who have risen to present routine 
business. 


Poindexter 
Pomerene 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. McCORMICK presented a resolution adopted by Aurora 
Post, No. 20, Department of Illinois, Grand Army of the Re- 
public, which was referred to the Committee on Pensions and 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


To the United States Senate, greeting: 

Resolved, That we, Aurora Post, No. 20, Department of Illinois, believe 
the Senate should no longer delay action on the pending Bursum bill 
— $72 a month to all Civil War veterans and $50 to Civil War 
widows. 

We respectfully ask Congress to consider the fact that large numbers 
of old, brave veterans who helped to save this Government from dissolu- 
tion, are now in want for the actual necessities of life. 

Flood sufferers und foreign sufferers have been well provided for by 
Congress; their claim, to say the least, is only a common one, while 
the claim of the Civil War soldier is a just debt for services rendered, 
and if not paid soon will remain a debt forever unpaid, and future 
generations will regret it. 

The vast majority of the people are willing and anxious to have the 
Bursum or the Morgan bill passed at once. 


JUNE 9, 1922. 


H. J. MULHOLLAND, 
J. M. Conway, 
Committee. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGH presented letters and telegrams, in the 
nature of petitions, from Dr. Charles Landis, Memorial Church, 
Stanford University; Rev. Charles T. Lewis, Vermont Square 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Los Angeles; Rev. Francis J. Van 
Horn, First Congregational Church, Oakland; Rev. Bugene B. 
Smith, Union Congregational Church, Calipatria; Rev. Herbert 
Booth Smith, Immanuel Presbyterian Church, Los Angeles; Rev. 
Wilfred Kent, Methodist Church, Fullerton; Rev. Roscoe D. 
Douglas, Saratoga; Rev. Roy H. Barrett, First Baptist Church, 
Petaluma; Rev. A. Craig Bowdish, Richmond Congregational 
Church, San Francisco; Rey. Carl F. Henry, Throop Memorial 
Church, Pasadena ; Rev. Edwin Walker, Public Community Serv- 
ice, Ben Lomond; Rev. Hamilton Lee, St. Matthews Church, 
Berkeley; Mrs. E. L. Tench, Long Beach; Mrs. Elizabeth 
Minarian, San Diego; Miss Ethel A. Latimer, Long Beach; Mrs. 
Sarah T. Boardman, Bell; H. H. Davis, San Gabriel; Mrs. E. M. 
Lyman, Long Beach; Mr. and Mrs, D. M. Utter, Los Gatos; 
Herbert C. H. Lake, R. D. Sands, W. S. Pugh, Alhambra; 
Charles D. Blaney and Isabel W. Blaney, Saratoga; R. Frank- 
lin Ray, Alameda; Elia Gilbert Williams, Mr, and Mrs. G. A, 
Wood, Grace E. Hanchett, and W. A. Vickery, of Saratoga; 
M. J. Gergussen, Los Angeles; Mrs. Abby McKinnon, Long 
Beach; Mr. George Curtiss, Soledad ; Mrs, L, J, Hanchett, Sara- 
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toga; Joseph Overton, Los Angeles, and sundry citizens, al! in 
the State of California, praying that relief be granted the suf- 
fering people of Armenia, and protesting against Turkish sover- 
eignty over and alleged atrocities to the Armenians, which were 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. ROBINSON presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Fort Smith, Ark. praying that only a moderate duty be 
imposed in the pending tariff bill on light-weight gloves, which 
were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. WILLIS presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Toledo, Ohio, praying for retention in the pending tariff bill 
of the proposed specific duties on silver black foxes, which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the department of public 
service of the city of Cleveland, Ohio, praying for inclusion in 
the pending tariff bill of protective duties on vegetable oils, 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also. presented memorials of the Cleveland Wet Wash 
Association and sundry laundry companies, all in the city of 
Cleveland, Ohio, remonstrating against inclusion in the pend- 
ing tariff bill of proposed duties on vegetable and animal oils 
and praying that such oils be placed on the free list, which 
were referred to the Committee on Finance. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON IRRIGATION AND RECLAMATION. 


Mr. McNARY, from the Committee on Irrigation and Recla- 
mation, to which was referred the bill (S. 3709) to provide for 
an examination and report on the condition and feasibility of 
a reclamation project.at Hope, Eddy County, N. Mex., reported 
it without amendment. 

BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. DIAL: 

A bill (S. 3791) for the relief of William R. Bradley, former 
acting collector of internal revenue for South Carolina; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. PITTMAN: 

A bill (S. 3792) to provide for the protection and develop- 
ment of the lower Colorado River Basin; to the Committee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation. 

By Mr. WATSON of Indiana: 

A bill (S. 3793) to authorize the Gary Tube Co. to construct 
a bridge across the Grand Calumet River in the State of 
Indiana; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. KENDRICK: 

A bill (S. 3794) to amend seetion 35 of the act entitled “ An 
act to promote the mining of coal, phosphate, oil, oil shale, 
gas, and sodium on the public domain,” approved February 25, 
1920; to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. CALDER: 

A bill (S. 8795) for the relief of Joseph Gilbert; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN: 

A bill (S. 3796) to amend section 4 of the act entitled “An 
act to incorporate the National Society of the Sons of the 
American Revolution,” approved June 9, 1906; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

THE TARIFF. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to vrovide revenue, to 
regulate commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the 
industries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. EDGE. I submit an amendment intended to be proposed 
by me to the pending bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
the amendment read? 

Mr. EDGE. Not at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be printed 
and lie on the table. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Mr. President, the first national 
platform ever to mention the subject of cloture was that adopted 
by the Democratic National Convention in 1916. As one of its 
provisions, this language was incorporated : 

We favor such alteration of the rules of procedure of the Senate of 
the United States as will permit the prompt transaction of the Nation's 
legislative business, ; 

That was a very concise and emphatic declaration in favor of 
limitation upon debate in this body. It will be recalled that in 
the campaign that year Woodrow Wilson, the then candidate 
for the Presidency on the Democratic ticket, referred on several - 
occasions to this plank in the Democratic platform, and insisted 
that some limitation should be placed upon debate in the Senate, 


Does the Senator desire to have 
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Evidently the plank had been received with so much favor 
throughout the country in that campaign that the Democratic 
Party in convention assembled thought it worth while to repeat 
it im the platform of 1920, and that year, in exactly the same 
language, the same plank again was incorporated. So that so 
far as a solemn declaration of purpose is concerned nothing 
could be more emphatically stated than the intention of the 
Democratic Party, thus announced in two conventions, and also 
the unequivocal declaration of the candidate for the Presidency 
upon a pletform insisting that this promise should be redeemed 
in good faith. 

Evidently with the intent of carrying out that provision in 
the Democratic platform the late Senator Martin, of Virginia, 
the then Democratic leader in this body, introduced into the 
Senate on the 8th day of March, 1917, a resolution providing for 
the rule which we now invoke. This was presumably done for 
the purpose ef carrying out the Democratic platform. It was 
debated in this body with more or less vigor for two days, and 
in that debate the able and popular Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Pomerene}, who honors me with his presence, made use of 
this language: 

Mr. President, I had hoped that this rule might be so drawn as to 
make it a little more drastic during the last few oe of a session. 
My belief has been that a majority, or at least two-thirds vote of the 
Senate, should have the to further limit or conclude @ebate in 
the closing days of a session. I am satisfied, however, and I have 
talked the subject over with a number of Senators, that the rule pre- 
sented by the Senator from. V! ia is .pembane the best that can be 
obtained now. For this reason I earnestly hope that the proposed rule 
will be adopted, if we can get nothing better. 

My very eloquent friend from Mississippi [Mr. Harerson] 
yesterday charged me with inconsistency; but, Mr. President, I 
voted for that resolution, and I am now seeking to invoke its 
eperation in this body. My friend the Senator from Ohio 
voted for the resolution, and he is now against invoking its 
operation in this body. Therefore if either of us can be charged 
with inconsistency, that charge does not lie at my door. I am 
not so squeamish on the question of inconsistency as some 
people may be, unless applied to a fundamental principle or to 
a fixed and established policy of government, As to a mere 
method of procedure there may be more or less of inconsistency, 
because— 

New conditions teach new duties, 
Time makes ancient geod uncouth, 

If conditions arise in the Senate which imperatively demand 
the change of its rules we ought to have the courage to meet the 
conditions which confront us and adopt rules which, in the lan- 
guage of the Democratic platform of 1916, “ will permit the 
prompt transaction of the Nation’s legislative business” in the 
Senate of the United States. 

Senators, when the vote was taken on the Martin resolution 
on the 8th of March, 1917, 45 Democrats voted for it and 21 
Republicans voted for it. Of the 45 Democrats who voted for 
the reselution, who were sitting in the Senate of the United 
States at that time, led by the Democratic leader of their own 
choosing, following the advice of the Democratic President, 
elected on a platform containing a declaration on the subject 
of cloture, 23 of them are yet Members of this body; and I 
venture to say that all 23 of them to-day will vote against the 
application of the rule which they helped to pass at that time 
in obedience to a platform. declaration of their party and the 
mandate of their candidate for the Presidency. Of the 45 
Democrats, 23 yet remain; 22 of them ha've gone hence; some 
laid low by the hand of death, but more of them mowed down 
by the remorseless scythe of public opinion. 

Of the 21 Republicans who voted for that resolution, 21 yet 
remain in this body, and of that 21 who voted for the resolution 
then, I venture the prophecy that the 21 to-day will vote in 
favor of the application of the cloture rule as a rule of pro- 
cedure in this body. So that no charge of inconsistency may 
be laid at our door on the subject in hand. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I yield to my friend from Nevada. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I was one of the Democrats who voted 
for the rule to which the Senator from Indiana has referred, 
and I voted for it because I think, when two-thirds of this 
body feel that debate has gone far enough on a pending sub- 
ject, that they have a right to limit the debate from that time 
on. The question now imvolved, however, is not whether a 
Senator favors that rule, but the question is whether two-thirds 
of this body think that this debate has gone far enough. For 
one, I do not think that it has gone far enough, because there 
are some two or three thousand new items which have been 
placed in the bili, each one in itself being in the nature of a 


Senator from Indiana that if the pend- 
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one question, then I would be ene Senator who would say that 
the debate had gone far enough, and I would be one of the two- 
thirds to invoke the rule on the bonus Dill as soon as the debate 
on the tariff bili shall have beem concluded; but I think that 
the Senator’s criticism of Senators on this side who formerly 
voted for a cleture rule, but who are now going to vote not to 
invoke the rule is entirely illogical; indeed, it is almost absurd, 
when made by a Senator of the intefligence of the Senator from 
Indiana. It is not a question of whether a Senator favors a 
cloture rule; but it is a question of whether or not the time has 
arrived for invoking the rule; and the Senator from Indiana 
will learn ‘at 12 o’clock noon to-day that there are not two- 
thirds in this body who feel that the time has arrived ‘to invoke 
the cloture rule. 

Mr, WATSON of Indiana. I think, probably, that the last 
statement of the Senator from Nevada is true; but if the doture 
rule is ever to be invoked, why should it not be now? 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. We have had here day after day 
and week after week debate which everybody knew was engaged 
in very largely for the purpose of delay. The American people 
can not be fooled. Everybody understands that there has been 
a filibuster on here; one which has been very adroitly con- 
ducted; one that has gone on here from day to day in a man- 
ner so as almost to deceive the very “elect”; and yet to one 
who hag listened to the speeches made and the subjects dis- 
cussed it comes home with irresistible force that these talks 
have been made largely for the purpose of delay. The mantle 
of prophecy has not descended on my shoulders, but I under- 


‘stand something of the methods of some of my astute friends 


on the other side of the Chamber, and I predicted on this floor 
nine months ago that the Democrats never intended that this 
bill should pass before the Ist of October next. 

They do not intend’ that it shall pass before the 1st day of 
October and they do not intend that any cloture rule shall be 
applied that will enable us to pass it before the Ist day of 
October, because they intend to carry on their propaganda 
against it; they intend to fill the newspapers with all of their 
mistaken ideas—I do not speak in disrespectful terms—in 
regard to the effects of the bill when it shall be carried into 
operation, and then force us to go to the country on the bill 
with only 30 days in which to explain it, and when the bill 
itself shall have had no opportunity whatever to justify or vin- 
dicate its provisions, Senators on the other side of the Cham- 
ber know that just as well as they know that [ am talking to 
them. The smart, astute leaders over there have purposely 
formulated this program. I am not complaining. They may 
denominate it good politics and it may be good partisanship, 
but I do not want them to undertake to induce the country to 
believe that it is statesmanship when it is pure unadulterated, 
undefiled partisanship with no other basis and no other foun- 
dation. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr, President—— : 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. TI yield to my friend from Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, a remark which the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Iadiana made a moment ago prompts 
me to ask a question. I do not desire that he answer it if he 
feels that he can not do so with propriety. However, the New 
York Tribune of yesterday referred to the hospitality which 
was extended by the very great and very distinguished leader 
of the majority the other evening, and among the names of the 
distinguished guests was that of our friend from Indiana. 
Purther, the paper reported that it was the judgment of a 
number of the guests that evening that the cloture rule should 
not be pressed now lest the charge might be made that it was 
being attempted to gag the minority im the discussion of this 
question. My question—and TI repeat that I do not want the 
Senator to answer it wnless he feels that he can do so with 

ro , 

. Lr WATSON of Indiana. JI, will answer it, whatever it is. 

Mr. POMEREN®. Is it, or was it, the opinion of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Indiana that it was not opportune 
now to press this cloture rule? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Mr. President, I am very glad te 
answer the question of my friend from Ohio, who is always a 
fair-minded man and deals open handedly in the Senate. The 
Senator who sits before me, and whose guests we were on that 
occasion, and my friend the chairman of the Committee on 
Finance, on my right hand, who also was present, both spoke 
to me while the Senator from Ohio was asking his question, 
saying there was not a solitary thing ‘said upon that subject, 
and, of course, there was not, I want to say to the Senator 
that I would not behind closed doors say that ft was not oppor- 
ns te ty ua the cleture rule and then stand up here and 
advocate it. 
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Mr. POMERENE. Then, Mr. President, it would seem that 
the newspaper writer simply anticipated what ought to have 
been the op_nion of those present rather than what was in fact 
expressed. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. The probabilities are that the 
writer consulted some Democratic Senator as to what happened 
there instead of consulting some one .who was present. No 
such discussion was indulged in; no such thought was enter- 
tained by anybody who was present on that occasion, 

Mr, HARRISON. Mr. Presiden 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I yield to my genial friend always. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator 
from Indiana if he does not think that this delay has been 
caused by the fact that there have been too many prima donnas 
and headliners on the other side of the aisle in the discussion 
of the tariff bill, and that the President in his speech yesterday 
in Ohio in speaking to the Glee Club when he employed this 
language had in mind Senators on the other side? 

The trouble in public life and in our party is that basses insist on 
attracting attention to themselves instead o ongne for public good 
and party good, instead of singing in harmony. on’t care to be a 
soloist because { am President, but somebody has to do the directing. 

Does the Senator think that the President had the Senator 
from Indiana and other Senators in mind on the Republican 
side when he made those remarks? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana, Mr. President, really I am not 
advised as to that, but I quite concur in the opinion expressed 
by the President and in the sentiment announced by him. I 
think, perhaps, there is too much of what he described. I think, 
perhaps, there is too much talking when we are not talking 
about the subject in hand. I do not care how much Senators 
speak, provided they speak to the subject in hand and finish 
the debate that is before the Senate, come to a conclusion, and 
either vote the pending proposition up or vote it down. That 
is the business of the Senate of the United States. 

Of course, there are individual players here, as everywhere 
else. and I may say to my friend that I think, in part, it is 
due to the primary system. Senators come here with an indi- 
vidual mandate; they do not come here feeling that they are 
under great obligations to the party, because each individual 
has gone out as an individual and won his nomination and won 
his election, and so he does not come here imbued with the 
idea of teamwork, as used to be the case when party obliga- 
tions sat more heavily upon the shoulders of public men than 
they do now. So I think in a way that has something to do 
with the individual soloist of whom the President spoke so feel- 
ingly yesterday. I have not had an opportunity to read his 
speech this morning, but I am very glad that that passage 
from the President’s speech has been put in the Recorp, 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I yield. . 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an in- 
quiry to be made? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. OWEN. I have favored majority cloture continuously. 
In 1912 and 1913 I fought for it. I favor it now—a majority 
cloture. The American people gave a mandate to the Repub- 
lican Party by a majority of 7,000,000 votes, authorizing them 
to make the laws of this country. Does the Senator think that, 
having that mandate, his party should permit a rule to obtain 
or remain in the Senate by which the Democrats could, if they 
wanted to, as alleged by the Senator, carry on a filibuster that 
would deny the majority the right to rule? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I do not. 

Mr. OWEN. Is the Senator in favor, then, of majority 
peremptory cloture? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I am in favor of peremptory clo- 
ture; but I know, if we were to set aside the tariff bill and 
take up the cloture and discuss it and adopt it here, that Sena- 
tors on the other side would filibuster that question just as long 
as they will filibuster the tariff bill, and our last state would be 
worse than our first. 

Mr. OWEN. I will say to the Senator I will favor both by 
vote and by action and speech on this floor peremptory ma- 
jority clotwre now, but I will not favor a two-thirds proposal 
such as is now proposed, either in principle or in application to 
this debate The principle of a minority ruling the majority is 
fundamentally wrong, and the present proposal is an inexcus- 
able makeshift. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. In other words, my friend, like the 
native of Maine, is in favor of prohibition but “agin its en- 
forcement”; he is in favor of any proposition that is not now 
pending before the Senate. We have here a definite, specific 
proposition before the Senate. The Senator is in favor of 
cloture, but he is against the only thing that is offered now. 


t— 


Mr. OWEN. I will say to the Senator that when the question 
of cloture arose on this side a very large majority of Democrats 
were in favor of peremptory cloture, and they signed a call to 
that effect. I have that call, and, with the consent of the 
Senate, I will put it in the Recorp. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. They voted for it right here. 

Mr. OWEN. I ask permission to put it in the Recorp. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana, That will be all right; I shall 


| be very glad if the Senator will show how many Democrats 


favor cloture but are against its enforcement. 

Mr. OWEN. -I ask the Chair if I have consent to print the 
call in the Recorp? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I shall be very glad to have it in- 
serted in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. What is it the Senator from Okla- 
homa desires printed? 

Mr. OWEN. I desire to have printed in the Recorp the roll 
of those who favored cloture by a written call. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. When? 

Mr. OWEN. It was at the time the vote was taken on in- 


— cloture—I do not remember the exact date, but it was in 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair merely wishes to under- 
stand exactly what the Senator from Oklahoma desires printed 
in the Recorp in order that it may be identified. 

Mr. OWEN. I will send for the roll and present it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the matter will 
be printed in the Recor. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


UNITED STatss SENaTs, 
To Hon. Joun W. KERN. Washington, D. C., February 2, 1915. 
Chairman of the Democratic Conference. 


Dear Six: We the undersigned respectfully request that you appoint 
a committee of five Democratic Senators, of which the chairman of the 
Democratic conference shall be one, to peepace a revision of the rules 
of the Senate for the consideration of the mocratic conference at its 
first meeting after the 4th of March, 1915, with a view to giving the 
Senate greater power over the transaction of its business, ending fili- 
busters and dilatory tactics, etc. 

Yours very respectfully, 
Robt. L. Owen. Duncan U. Fletcher, 

Thomas 8. Martin. sey Pittman 
Atlee Pomerene. T 
John F. Shafroth, 
Henry F. Hollis. 
Geo. B. Chamberlain. 
Harry Lane. 
Francis G. Newlands. 
Claude A. Swanson. 
Henry F. Ashurst. 
Char F. Johnson. 
James E. Martine. 
“a an 

orr. ep’ E 
Jas. A. Reed. 


: yers. 
Jas. Hamilton Lewis. 
Jas. K. Vardaman. 


. J. Stone. 
John Walter Smith. 
Joe. T. Robinson. 
Mark A. Smith. 
James P. Clarke. 


J. A. O'Gorman. 
Jno. K. Shields. 


lair Lee. 
John 8. Williams, 


Luke Lea. 

W. E. Chilton. 

Francis eS White. 
u 


m. Hughes. 
Ollie M. James. 
Wm. H. Thompson. 
(The above names were copied from original signatures.) 


Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I yield, of course, to my neighbor 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, may I respectfully and af- 
fectionately suggest to my good friend and neighbor from In- 
diana that the trouble with this sepulchral glee club, this dole- 
ful chorus, of which the President spoke, is not that one man 
is doing all the singing, but that two many are singing and 
singing in different tumes. For instance, whenever the Presi- 
dent sings in falsetto the powerful voice of the Senator from 
Idaho {Mr. Boran] is heard in a deep and discordant bass; 
and when the President wants to sing low the Senator from 
California [Mr. JoHNson] persists in singing high; and when 
the President wants to sing a good old reactionary doxology 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] breaks out in a pro- 
gressive anthem. It is not that there is only one singing, but 
that there are a half dozen singing at the same time and all 
singing in a different tune and of a different theme. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana, Mr. President, I am very glad 
to understand that the Senator thinks that there is discord 
over here instead of harmony. The fact is that we do take 
varying views on public questions, but after all, when it comes 
to the fundamentals underlying Republican politics and Re- 
publican policies, we stand as one, just as we did in 1920 and 
just as we shall on this vote, and just as we shall continue 
to do on the things that we regard as vital to the public welfare 
and the well-being of our citizenship. 








1922. 


The VICE. PRESIDENT. Does the Senator yield, and if so 
to whom? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I yield to the Senator from Ala- 
bama. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am perfectly willing for the Senator 
to state what his viewpoint was; but except for the fact that 
the preposal was offered by the Senater from Idaho [Mr. 
Borau], I think, to exclude treaties from the consideration of 
this rule, it never entered my head that there was opposition to 
the cloture rule from the standpoint of treaties. I know there 
was not in the Committee on Rules. The Committee on Rules 
reperted the resolution I think by a very large majority, if not 
by a unanimous vote, 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Will the Senator speed up a lit- 
tle? I have but 15 minutes remaining. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, Yes; I will The suggestion that was 
made in reference to treaties was entirely independent of the 
subject matter; and I know that the Senators who were sup- 
porting my resolution for a cloture rule did not do so in con- 
templation of the ratification of a treaty of peace, They voted 
for it, because they believed that the Senate of the United 
States had grown to such large numbers that some reasonable 
termination of debate must be agreed te; but to talk about 
our trying to agree to termination of debate in the midst of 
this party fight is simply absurd. When this bill is passed, and 
the party fight is over, if the Senator will bring in a reasonable 
rule for cloture that extends to all matters before the Senate, 
not picking out just those that he wants it te extend to, I will 
support it; but if he intends to play favorites in proposing a rule, 
I will not give him my support. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Mr. President, it is said that the 
Senate for all these years has operated without.a cloture; but 
we must. remember that conditions confront the Senate to-day 
altogether at variance with any that have hitherto con- 
fronted it, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President-—— 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I can not yield to my friend. I 
have but 15 minutes. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I merely wanted to suggest 
that, inasmuch as the Senator from Indiana would consume all 
the remaining time left for discussion—— 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. The Senator from Indiana is not 
consuming half of it. Everybody else is consuming it. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, I ought to have the privilege 
of at least asking the Senator a question. It bears upon the 
advisability of adopting this rule. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I will let the Senator ask it, of 
course. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. My question is simple, and it is 
one which the Senators must have in mind at this time in vot- 
ing on the motion. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Well, ask the question. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Does not the Senator believe 
that if this cloture rule is invoked at this time it will prevent 
any debate upon some important schedules of the bill; and 
will it not prevent the offering of amendments which Senators 
may feel in good faith should be considered by the Senate? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. That is what cloture is for. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. The Senator has asked his ques- 
tion. I have the question. I understand what the Senator is 
driving at. The very object of cloture is to cut off debate. 
What else is it for? The Senator wants to know if I am in 
favor of cutting off debate. Certainly I am, That is why I 
was one of the proponents of this proposition to cut off debate. 
That is the very object of it. It is said that it is not fair; that 
it does not give them a chance to amend at liberty, and all that 
sort of thing. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. The Senator knows that I have 
but a few minutes, 

Mr. ROBINSON. I would like to ask the Senator whether he 
intends to consume the entire time for debate, the debate ex- 
piring, under the rule, at 12 o’clock? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I am trying my level best to say 
something, and the Senator understands that I have had no 
opportunity yet to present my own views on this proposition. 

Mr. ROBINSON, Under the rules of the Senate the Senator 
haying the floor can, of course, if he desires to do soe, consume 
all the time that is available for debate. What I desire to 
know is whether the Senator intends to do that. 

Mr, WATSON of Indiana. I intend to speak until 12 o'clock, 


unless I can have an epportauity to say what I desire to before 
that time, 
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Mr, ROBINSON. I merely want to say, with the Senator's 
permission, that it seems to me this is a fine illustration of the 
effect of cloture, The Senator proposing it obtains the floor 
and consumes all the time available for debate under the rule. 
Fthink it would be fair if the Senator would permit those whe 
are opposed to cloture to have am opportunity of expressing 
themselves, at least that Senators on the majority side who in- 
tend to vote against it be given an opportunity to speak. 

Mr, WATSON of Indiana. I am not going te yield any fur- 
ther. In the first place, my friend from Arkansas bas already 
spoken one hour om this question. 

Mr. ROBINSON. No; I did not speak exceeding 10 minutes, 
The Senator pays me a great compliment when he assumes that 
I consumed an hour. I consumed only 10 minutes. 

Mr. SIMMONS, I suggest to the Senater from Indiana that 
he stop yielding, 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. The Senator from North Carolina 
suggests that I do not yield to anybody else. I accept the sug- 
gestion of the Democratic leader. I always like to be good- 
natured about things; but Senators will not permit me to go 
on with my speech. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Will the Senator permit an interruption? 

Mr,,. WATSON of Indiana. No; I will not permit it. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator certainly does not want——— 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I do not intend to yield further. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Indiana declines 
to yield. 

Mr, WATSON of Indiana. Mr. President, it is very evident 
that these gentlemen intend to filibuster me and my speech 
until 12 o’elock. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? ; 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. No; I will not yield to the Sena- 
tor. I do not want to be discourteous to my friend, but he has 
already taken up much of my time. I decline to yield, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Indiana is en- 
titled to the floor, and he will proceed, 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. What I was saying was that if 
we go back te the days of Webster, Clay, Calhoun, a, 
Hayne, those great men who debated great problems in a grea 
way on the floor of the United States Senate, no one of them 
ever dreamed of a filibuster and nobody ever conducted a 
filibuster. 

Then, coming on down to the time of the Civil War, with all 
its bitterness, with all the hostility and strife which it engen- 
dered, with all the animosity it aroused, nobody ever thought 
of a filibuster on the floor of the Senate of the United States 
in those days. Sumner and Fessenden, and all the great men, 
Carpenter, those mighty debaters of that time, Conkling and 
Morton, and all those masterful men, day after day, and week 
after week, and month after month, stoed here to debate great, 
fundamental propositions, involving the very life of the Nation 
and the continuity of republican institutions in this country. 
There never was a filibuster in those days. When those men 
had expressed themselves in their own way, they were quite 
content that the majority party should rule, and rule by the 
vote, and end the debate on a question. 

But we have come new upon new conditions; different from 
those which obtained in the earlier and better days ef the 
Senate. We have come to a time when men will filibuster and 
will take up time for the express purpose of prolonging debate, 
postponing action, and putting off a vote. We all understand 
that. I am opposed to a filibuster fundamentally. 

This is a Government by the operation of political parties, 
and, just as my friend from Oklahoma suggested a moment 
ago, the Republican Party came here with a mandate backed 
by 7,000,000 American freemen, who charged us with the 
responsibility of action, and the majority in this body, repre- 
senting that great majority of people throughout the country, 
is entitled to act in this bedy. It is infinitely worse for us to 
decline to act than it is that we should debate some measures 
here that perhaps may not be just as they would be if four or 
five months were consumed in their debate and discussion. 
In other words, while all the portions of this bill we have not 
yet considered may not be just as they would be if subjeeted 
to debate, because changes will occur, after all, in my judgment, 
it is far better that we adopt. this rule, and that we end this 
debate, and that we pass this bill just as it is, than to continue 
this filibuster and take the time of the Senate and of the 
people up until and perhaps after election day. 

In other words, over and above the bonus and over and above 
the ship subsidy and over and beyond the tariff is the ques- 
tion of the ability of the United States Senate to function, to 
legislate, to discharge its obligations, and to meet the ire- 
ments imposed upon it by the people ef the United States. That 
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is the sovereign .question, because, Senators, after these minor 
problems—and they are all minor, being mere incidents in the 
life of the Nation—shall have been settled, we will come to 
greater and larger problems, which are sure to confront 
within the next very few weeks, or months at most, involvi 
the very perpetuity of American institutions. Then there must 
be such a limitation on the debate here as will again reestablish 
the Senate of the United States in the good graces and in the 
esteem of the people of this Republic. I am more interested 
in that larger and more fundamental thing than I am in the 
passage even of the tariff bill, as much of an advocate of pro- 
tection as I am and always have been. 

Immediately after the convening of the Congress and our 
entry into the war the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrcncock] 
presented a statement for cloture signed by 80 Members of the 
Senate, and at that time said: 

This is a statement which has been signed by nearly 80 Members of 
the Senate, and it embraces about all the names of Senators who can 
be reached this evening except 12. The statement is signed in this 
way by virtually all but 12 Members of the Senate here present, and 
it speaks for itself. It is desired to place it in the Recorp at this 
time in order that the country may know and a record may be made 
of the fact that practically nine-tenths of the Senate of the United 
States are anxious to proceed to a vote on the Erndins bill and that 

oO 


nine-tenths of the Senate desire an opportunity place the bill’ upon 
its passage. 


Then Senator Clapp said: 


The bill came into the Senate Friday afternoon and was displaced 
time and again y the party in control of the Senate, and now at this 
juncture, when Senators are waiting, with no purpose of delaying it, 
ut simply for the purpose of ea their views to the Senate and 
to the country, to put them in the attitude of being responsible for 
this situation I regard as unjust and unfair. 


To which Senator HrrcHcock responded: 


In order that this matter might be tested by the Senators who are 
so anxious, I remind the Senator from Minnesota that at 12 o'clock 
I asked his consent to proceed with the consideration of this bill, and 
that after six hours of debate all further debate cease, and that we 


come to vote upon the bill, and the Senator from Minnesota ob- 
jected. * * © 


I am making my statement in reply to his. Therefore, at this hour, 
when the defeat of this measure by exasperating and procrastinating 
debate, simply for the purpose of delay, threatens to prevent Senators 
from going on record—at this hour, when that seems to be imminent, 
we propose by putting this statement in the Ruecorp to show that nine- 
tenths of the Senate are ready to vote and anxious to vote and want 
to vote for this bill, but that they are being prevented by 12 Senators, 
practically, of the Senate who refuse us an opportunity to vote. 

Immediately the President of the United States, in caustic 
and vitriolic language, denounced the “ willful 12” who declined 
to accede to the notions of the majority, or the other 80 
Members. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. So you have a continuous line of 
procedure, so far as the Democratic Party is concerned? Yet, 
what is the situation which confronts us now? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I have only three minutes. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not think the Senator ought to put even 
the “willful 12” in an attitude where they can not make 
answer to at least the suggestion of the Senator. } 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I have here what President Wil- 
son said, but I have not time to read it. 

Mr. President, we come here with a mandate to pass a tariff 
bill. We put in the Republican national platform a demand 
for a protective tariff measure, for the Republican Party is 
either a protective tariff party or it is nothing. We owe it to 
the country to redeem that promise and to fulfill that pledge. 
Yet, what is the situation? Sixty Republicans, representatives 
of sovereign States, come into this body with their hats in their 
hands, and to half a dozen Democrats on the other side they 
humbly and meekly bow and say, “ By your gracious consent, 
gentlemen, we should be pleased to pass a tariff bill. By your 
leave, Senators, we should be delighted to fulfill our pledges to 
the people, to redeem the promises we made to the Nation.” 
That is precisely the attitude in which we are placed here, 
and I say that the great and overwhelming question above all 
other questions is as to the ability of the United States Senate 
to function and to perform its just and righteous duty. 

Therefore, so far as this limitation is concerned, I intend to 
vote for it. It is not a perfect measure, I will say to my friends 
on the other side who are so much opposed to it. I know that 
some of these schedules will probably be changed. I know 
that many amendments will probably be offered. I know that 
many of them will probably be just. But, after all, as between 
the two evils, I choose the one that is vastly less than the 
other one, the greater evil being a continued filibuster on this 
bill until about the day of election, which is absolutely sure to 
happen, beyond all peradventure, = 


The next thing, over and above that, is to prevent still 
further lowering this great conservative legislative body in 
the estimation of the people of the United States, for to-day it 
rests under a condemnation that should make every Senator 
pause before he declines to vote for a measure that will rescue 
this body from the severe criticism to which it is everywhere 
subjected throughout the United States; criticism largely 
brought upon it because of these long and unnecessary delays 
in the prosecution of the public business, 

I agreed to yield to the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
BRANDEGEE] for a moment. 

Mr. BRANDEGEBR. Mr. President, I ask whether, in view 
of the fact that the Senator has taken so much time and that 
there are some of us who would like to have at least one 
minute apiece to explain our votes, it would be in order now to 
ask unanimous consent that each Senator have not to exceed 
one minute to explain his vote. Would that be in order? That 
is' my parliamentary inquiry. If the Senator yields to me 
for a minute—— 

a WATSON of Indiana. I yield to the Senator for a 
minute. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. While the Chair is considering the par- 
liamentary question, I will make a statement for one minute. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I will be very glad to yield to the 
Senator. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. I simply want to read the rule, or part 
of it. In a few minutes the Chair will be required to state to 
the Senate under Rule XXII: 

Is it the sense of the Senate that debate shall be brought to a close? 

The rule further provides: 

And if that question shall be decided in the affirmative by a two- 
thirds vote of those voting, then said measure shall be the unfinished 
business to the exclusion of all other business until disposed of. 

Thereafter no Senator shall be entitled to speak in all more than 
one hour on the pending measure, the amendments thereto, and mo- 
tions affecting the same, and it shall be the duty of the presiding officer 
to keep the time of each Senator who speaks. Except by unanimous 
consent, no amendment shall be in order after the vote to bring the 
debate to a close, unless the same has been presented and read prior 


to that time. No dilatory motion, or dilatory amendment, or amend- 
ment not germane shall be in order. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Connecticut 
ask unanimous consent to extend the time? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I asked whether it would be in order to 
ask unanimous consent that each Senator be allowed one minute 
to explain his vote. If so, I shall make the request at 12 
o'clock. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. That is to say; that those who 
desire to speak should speak immediately after 12 o’clock. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. To immediately follow after 12 o’clock. 
My question is whether the rule can be set aside to that extent 
by unanimous consent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will rule that such 
unanimous consent may be given, and when given would be 
binding on the Senate. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I ask unanimous consent that at 12 
o’clock each Senator may have one minute to explain his vote 
and only one minute. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. That does not mean that he is to 
take his minute now or three hours from now or to-morrow, 
as he may elect. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. No; I said immediately beginning at 12 
o'clock. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. To that I have no objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Connecticut? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Now, I want my minute while I am on 
my feet. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Connecticut 
will proceed for one minute. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I read the rule in order that there may 
appear in the REecorp exactly what the propos'tion is before the 
Senate. The proposal is to apply the existing cloture rule, and 
that can only be done by a two-thirds majority. My objection 
to applying it at this time is that I am informed there are 
still pending about 1,200 comm’ttee amendments to the bill. 
If the rule should be applied now no Senator could speak 
longer than one hour on the entire bill, including those 1,200 
amendments, and the rule provides that no further amendments 
shall be offered. So the whole Senate would be driven—— 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. No further amendments can be 
offered except by unanimous consent. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. And the Senator from Indiana having, 
announced that he is for the passage of the bill without modi- 
fication, just as it is, without further debate, of course would 
not give unanimous consent that amendments might be received. 
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Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Oh, no; I did not say that. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator from 
Connectieut has expired. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, no Sénmater who votes for 
the cloture can explain his vote in a minute, a day, a year, or 
a lifetime. It is an abandonment of the function of the Sen- 
ate te deprive itself of the right to consider-amendments which 
may be pending or which ought hereafter to be offered. It is 
an abandonment of the function of the Senate to suspend or 
terminate debate when 1,200 committee amendments are still 
pending to the bill. Let Senators who attempt to apply cloture 




































































The readilit clerk’ calted the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Frelinghuysen McKinley Sheppard 
Ball ar McLean Shields 
Borah Gooding McNary Shortridge 
Brandegee Hale Moses Simmons 
Broussard Harreld Myers Smith 
Bursum Harris Nelson Smoot 
Calder Harrison New Spencer 
Cameron Heflin Newberry Stanley 
Capper Jehnson Nicholson Sterling 
Caraway Jones, N. Mex, Norbeck Sutherland 
Culberson Jones, Wash, Norris Swanson 
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votes, Dillingham Keyes Owen Underwood 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I asked the Sen- | du Pont pe Pepper Wadsworth 
ator from Indiana if the adoption of this rule would not have | Mic’, * eG ttette bute we 
the effect to prevent any discussion on the very important provi- | Ernst Lenroot Poindexter Warren 
sions im the bill, He admitted that it would. He admitted also one Lee ast oo we Ind. 
that it would prevent tie offering of amendments in good faith | Pasco MeCunber tee 


—_ which Senators would wish to have an expression by the 
enate, 
When the Senator from Indiana appeals to party loyalty upon 
a measure of this sort I desire to suggest to him that the rule 
was never framed for the purpose of being invoked by any po- 
i litical party. The Senator knows there are not two-thirds ef 
those in this Chamber belonging to any one party, and when he 
makes the kind of a speech which he made to-day he shows that 
he does not expect the rule to be invoked even by appealing to 
party prejudice. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The Senator’s time has expired. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I favor majority rule. I believe 
the majority in this Chamber should pass its rules in accord- 
ance with sound setise and good principles. At all events, I 
believe the party in power is charged with the responsibility of 
governing. I am in favor of their taking eharge of the Senate 
by a majority vote; I therefore favor a cloture by majority 
vote, leaving it then to the majority te say what shall be done 
on the floor of this body. Neither the Republican Party nor the 
Democratic Party has a right to make promises to the American 
people and then refuse to adopt rules by which they can pass 
the promised laws. To promise the people relief and then to 
connive at letting the minority defeat the promise is an inde- 
fensible fraud on the American people. 

I demand of the Republican leaders a majority cloture and 
the discharge of thefr responsibilities. They have the ma- 
jority—an overwhelming majority—and they have no right to 
say to the country, “ The Democratic minority would not let 
us act.” 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, a great many 
inaccurate statements have been made about the progress of 
this bill. I should like to have the Recorp contain the real 
facts about the time consumed in the discussion of this pro- 
posed legislation. 

The bill was reported on the calendar day of April 11. De 
bate and consideration began April 20. There were 1,987 
amendments reported by the committee to the bill. The first 
amendment was agreed to on May 1. Since May 1, 66 days have 
elapsed. Nine of those days have been Sundays. One of those 
days was July 4. On one of those days the Senate recessed to 
attend the dedication of the Lincoln Memorial. This leaves 55 
days in which the bill might have been kept. before the Senate. 
During these 55. days 700 amendments have been considered 
and have been disposed of in Committee of the Whole, an aver- 
age of 14 amendments per day. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, we have many times in 
the Senate agreed by unanimous consent to vote at a certain 
time upon a given measure and that no amendments should be 
allowed after a certain time except by unanimous consent. We 
have never yet failed to get that unanimous consent upon @ 
proper amendment. I have not any doubt in the world, if we 
should apply the cloture rule, that any material amendment 
could be received and would be received without objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the motion, under the rule, which will be read. 

be Assistant Secrerary. It reads as follows: 

the undersigned Members of the United States Senate, move to 
olin the debate on the bill (H. R. 7456)—Calendar No. 591—an act to 
provide revenue, to regulate commerce with foreign coo ae os - 
courage the industries of the United States, and for other — 
accordance with the provisions of Rule XXII of the standing rales of 
the Seuate. 

And it is signed by 52 Senators. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The first action under the rule is 
to call the roll and ascertain if a quorum is present. The Sec- 
retary will call the roll, 








The VICE PRESIDENT. LEighty-three Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. Under the rule 
the question is, Is it the sense of the Senate that the debate 
shall be brought to a close? This question is to be deter- 
mined by a yea-and-nay vote, and the Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The reading clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CAMERON (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Watson], who is 
absent On account of illness. Therefore I am compelled to 
withhold my vote. If at liberty to vote, I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Grass], who is necessarily absent. The senior Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Caow] if present would vote “yea.” If 
permitted to vote, I would vote “yea.” The Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Guass] if present would vote “nay.” Therefore 
the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Crow} and I stand 
paired with the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass] on this 
question, and I withhold my vote. 

Mr. SWANSON (when Mr. GLAss’s name was called). My 
colleague [Mr. Guass] is detained from the Senate on account 
of illness: On this question he is paired with the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. DuatrneHam] and the Senator from Pennsy- 
vania [Mr. Crow]. If present, my eolleague would v “nay.” 

Mr. GERRY (when Mr. McKxrar’s name was called). The 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKetrar] is wnavoidably ab- 
sent. On this question he is paired with the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. New] and the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Sran- 
Freep]. If present, the Senator from Tennessee would vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. NEW (when his name was called). Together with the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Sranrrexp} I am paired with the 
junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKeEttar]. If permitted 
to vote, I would vote “yea,” but being paired I am compelled 
to withhold my vote. 

Mr. SIMMONS (when Mr. Reep’s name was called). The 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep] is unavoidably absent from 
the Senate. Upon this vote he is paired with the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. Pace] and the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cum- 
mins]. If the Senator from Missouri were present and per- 
mitted to vote, he would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. McNARY (when Mr. STaNFIELp’s name was called). My 
colleague [Mr. STANFIELD] is absent from the city. He is 
paired as has been announced. If he were present, he would 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. HARRIS (when the name of Mr. Watson of Georgia 
was called). My colleague [Mr. Warson] is absent on account 
of illness. He is paired with the junior Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. Cameron]. If present, my colleague would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). I 
have joined with the senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Cott] in a pair with the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
WrriAmsj. I am therefore eompelled to withhold my vote. 
If voting, I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. GERRY (when Mr. WritAms’s name was called). 
The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Wirtiams], as has already 
been announced, is paired with the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
Watson] and the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Cott]. 
If present, the Senator from Mississippi would vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I desire to announce that the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrcucockx] is necessarily absent. He is 
paired with the junior Senator from. Maryland [Mr. Wecer]. 
If present, the Senater from Nebraska would vote “ nay.” 
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The roll call resulted—yeas 45, nays 35, as follows: 


YEAS—45. i 
McKinley Shortridge 
Smoot 


McLean er 
Sterl 


McNary 
Nelson 

Sutherland 
Townsend 


Newberry 
Nicholson 

Wadsworth 
Warren 


Norbeck 
Willis 


Ball 
Bursum 
Calder 
Capper 
Curtis 
du Pont 
Edge 
Elkins 
Ernst 
Fernald 
France 
Frelinghuysen 


Gooding 
Hale 
Harreld 
Johnson 
Jones, Wash. 
Kellogg 
Keyes 

Ladd 
Lenroot 
Lodge 
McCormick 
McCumber 


Oddie 
Pepper 
Phipps 
Poindexter 
Rawson 


NAYS—35. 


Norris 
Overman 
Owen 
Pittman 
Pomerene 
Ransdell 
Robinson 
Sheppard 
Shields 


NOT VOTING—16. 
Dillingham New 
Glass Page 
Crow Hitcheock Reed Weller 
Cummins McKellar Stanfield Williams 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lenroot in the chair). On 
this question the yeas are 45 and the nays 35. Less than two- 
thirds of the Senators present and voting have voted in the 
affirmative, and the motion is not agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the pending amendment to 
the bill is the amendment offered by the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. POINDEXTER]. I asked on: yesterday that the 
amendment might go over until this morning, as I had had no 
opportunity to read it. The Senator from Washington ex- 
pressed the hope that I would consent to the amendment. I 
have examined the amendment carefully and I think that it 
should be modified. I want to call the attention of the Senator 
from Washington to the fact that the amendment as he pro- 
poses it is general in its effect. The amendment proposed 
by the senior Senator from Washington [Mr. JonEs] on yes- 
terday, which was voted down, related only to those fish which 
were caught in-the north Pacific waters. The amendment that 
is now proposed relates to fish which may be caught at any 
place upon the face of the globe. I wish to read the amend- 
ment, and I desire the attention of those Senators who are 
sponsoring it. The amendment, as I have stated, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is as broad as the earth is broad and covers both the land 
and the water. It reads: 

Provided, That fish prepared or packed in a foreign country for 
shipment and shipped from a foreign country into the United States in 
a ship of foreign registry or over a railroad running through a foreign 
country shall be subject to the duties prescribed by this paragraph. 

Now, let us look at the amendment for a moment from the 
standpoint of the fisheries of the North Sea, which is between 
England, Scotland, and France. There are many fishing 
fleets—Norwegian, Danish, Dutch, English, and French—that 
are fishing in the North Sea. There are lines of vessels landing 
at Boston or at New York or at other Atlantic ports. The 
great majority of those which bring fish or other products land 
at the port of New York. Second to that port is the port of 
Boston. Those fish go inland, even to Canadian markets, over 
American railways. Under the provisions of the amendment, 
if the shipper of fish desired them to go to Montreal, to Ottawa, 
or to Winnipeg, it would be impossible to ship them in bond; 
it would be necessary to pay the duty, even though not a pound 
of the fish was to be consumed in the United States. I think it 
is hardly fair to the railways of the United States, nor is it 
fair to those foreign importers who desire to import into. their 
own country and who also desire to use the American railways 
as a means of transportation, to deny them that privilege if it 
is for their convenience. 

Suppose there are herring caught off the coast of Scotland 
by a fleet of British fishermen and they are taken into a port of 
Scotland and then sent to Winnipeg or to Ottawa by way of 
New York. That is the easiest, the most convenient, and most 
natural route of the shipment. By this amendment those fish- 
ermen would be denied that privilege because the amendment 
provides that fish may not be shipped even in bond over an 
American railway; so that they would have either to be shipped 
into Canada by way of the St. Lawrence or to enter a port 
that affords rail facilities from the Canadian coast to the 
Canadian interior. That is true of Norwegian, Swedish, Dutch, 
and French importations of fish into Canada, Again, I will 
read the amendment: 

Provided, That fish prepared or packed in a foreign country for ship- 
ment and shipped from a foreign country into the United States in a 


ship of foreign registry or over q railroad running through’a foreign 
country shall be subject to the duties prescribed by this paragraph, ~- 


Ashurst 
Borah 
Brandegee 
Broussard 
Caraway 
Culberson 
Dial 
Fictcher 
Gerry 


Harris 
Harrison 
Heflin 

Jones, N. Mex. 
Kendrick 
King 

La Follette 
Moses 

Myers 


Simmons 
Smith 
Stanley 
Swanson 
Trammell 
Underwood 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 


Cameron 


Watson, Ga. 
Colt 


Watson, Ind. 


If the fish are brought here in a ship of American registry 
and it is desired to sell the cargo in Winnipeg, what will be its 
status, as the Senator from Washington understands it, if I 
may ask him that question? 

Mr. POINDEXTER, In that event, the fish would not be 
subject to this amendment at all, because they would be brought 
to the United States in a ship of American registry to be sold 
in a foreign country. _The amendment would only apply to fish 
brought here in a vessel of foreign registry.’ I was waiting un- 
til the Senator had concluded his statement in order to make a 
few brief remarks. Some of the advisers of the committee have 
proposed certain modifications which will perhaps improve the 
amendment. I am not a stickler for the form, so long as we 
can accomplish the object. I may say in regard to the criticism 
of the amendment made by the Senator from North Dakota as 
to its alleged effect in preventing shipments in bond to the 
United States of fish caught in the North Sea, of course, if it 
would have that effect it ought to be changed, because it is not 
my purpose or desire to produce any such change in our bond- 
ing regulations as that. Although I confess I have not reflected 
upon that particular phase of it, I do not agree with the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota that it would have that effect, but I am 
willing to modify it so as to avoid that contingency. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Will not the Senator, then, be willing to 
pass the amendment over for the time being until he, with the 
experts and members of the committee, may draft it in a form 
which will meet the approval of the Senator and yet at the 
same time be certain not to cut off the right of transit in 
bond across the United States? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Yes. 

Mr. MCCUMBER, I will say that the amendment which has 
been suggested does not safeguard that point. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I am perfectly willing, if the Senator 
and the committee will give attention to it, to allow the amend- 
ment to go over until it may be considered by the committee. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I thank the Senator, and I think we can 
probably prepare an amendment that will be satisfactory to 
the committee as well as to the Senator. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I thank the Senator very much. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask unanimous consent, with the con- 
sent of the Senator proposing it, that the amendment be with- 
drawn for the time being. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator also request 
that the committee amendment may be passed over? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask that the committee amendment may 
also be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ordered. ' 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, in connection 
with the discussion with relation to the amendment passed 
upon yesterday, I have before me some data which I desire to 
have inserted in the Recorp at this point, so that it will 
appear following the discuss‘on on the amendment of my col- 
eee. the junior Senator from Washington [Mr; PoINDEXTER]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. ; 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

(Night lettergram.] 
Sparris, WasH., February 23, 1916. 


Without objection, it is so 


H. C. Strona. 
Hotel Raleigh, Washington, D. O.: 4 

We are a from Prince Rupert entirely as a matter of neces- 
sity. In fact, we did not go there until forced to under present condi- 
tions, and we would still much prefer to operate from Ketchikan or 
Seattle—in other words, to make our investments and transact our 
business in American territory. 

San Juan FisHine & Packine Co. 


{Western Union telegram.] 
Cnicaco, ILL., February 19, 1916. 
H. C. Strone 


Hotel Raleigh, Washington, D. O.: 

Your letter in regard to duty on halibut and salmon from foreign 
countries is correct statement of situation excepting that you shou'd 
make it stronger, if possible. Unless we receive governmental relief. we 
will be forced to expend a large sum of money at Prince Rupert and in 
all —e have our American boats discharge their cargoes in that 
port, and not only lose the business for American ports but force the 
tonnage over foreign railroads. Canadian Government has done and 
is doing everything in their power to force this business into Prince 
Rupert to great detriment of Ketchikan, Seattle, and other American 
ports, and immediate relief is required to prevent serious loss to Ameri- 
can fisheries. . 

P. L. SMITHERS, 
Manager Booth Fisheries. 


{Night lettergram.] 
Searrie, WASH., July 17, 1916. 
H. C. Strona, 


Hotel Raleigh, Washington, D. C.: 
Please file with Chairman Kircuin, Ways and Means Committee, and 
Senators Jones and PoINDExTER, and through them with State Depart- 
ment, following protest: 





1922. 


Protest filed by the British Embassy with State 
House bill 15839, to regulate importation into: United Sta 
halibut or salmon taken in north Pacific Ocean or tributary waters, 
now pending in Congress, has no just basis to rest . Assertion 
that Canada has made heavy investments for benefit of American fish- 
ermen is without foundation. Investments referred to as hav been 
made by Canada for benefit of American fishermen .are buil of 

nd trunk setbwar and certain terminal facilities at Prince Rupert 
‘or handling fish, which, of course, were made not for benefit of Ameri- 
can fishermen but for benefit of Canada and Canadian interests. 

In the attempt to make these investments profitable to Canada and 
Canadian interests the Canadian Government is gxing support to a 
policy of unfair competition to force American ermen and north 
coast fishing fleet to abandon American ports and turn their business 
to Prince Rupert and Grand Trunk Railway. An examination of pres- 
ent situation will show that we are facing new application of dumping 
principle with Canadian Government and its orders in council backing 
that sort of competition. Proposed law does not bar fish caught in 
British waters from American markets. On contrary, theg are allowed 
to be landed here free of duty while American fish are subject to duty 
when shipped into Canada. 

Action of Canadian Government was deliberately undertaken to foster 
a Canadian port and Canadian railway at expense of the fishermen, 
ports, and railways of.America. Bill against which British protest is 
made is intended to Pt American and Canadian North Pacific fishing 
interests on an equal footing, thereby preserving to American ports a 
business which legitimately belongs to them and which if not obstructed 
by foreign interference would continue to come to American ports and 
to sustain and increase the American fishing fleet. There is no more 
ground or justification for a protest by Great Britain against this pre 

sed action on the part of United States than there would be for simi- 
ar protest against a provision of our tariff laws. 

SEATTLE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
THOMAS BuRKB, President. 


DEPARTMBNT OF COMMBERCE, 
BUREAU OF FISHERIES, 
Washington. 


Prince Rupert, British Columbia, year ending December $1, 1920. 


United States fishing vessels landing 
Number of trips landed 


. SEATTLB, WASH., April 7, 1917. 
Hon. WILUIAM C. REDFIELD, 
Secretary of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: I have been actively engaged in the halibut business on 
the North Pacific coast ever since 1899. In 1899 I was part owner 
and captain of the schooner Reef. Since that time I have been part 


owner and captain also of the halibut schooners Roosevelt and Panama. 
From 1899 to 1915 I was actively engaged in halibut fishin, 
ing on all of the known halibut grounds on the Pacific 

~—, 


itself, fish- 

uring those 
During the years 1915 and 1916 I was manager of the Fishing 
essel Owners’ Association, which association comprises practically the 
entire independently owned offshore fleet of the North Pacific. By 
independently owned I mean boats not Owned or operated by the whole- 
sale fish houses. 

During the past two years the Dominion of Canada through its 
orders in council and trade regulations has been trying to force to 
that country the entire halibut business and to force to that country 
the different American fishing vessels. That in trying to force the 
American vesse!s into Canada registry they have put restrictions on 
them in getting bait and put restrictions on the shipments of fish 
from Prince Rupert to Puget Sound, and have refused to allow Ameri- 
ean-caught fish to be sold in the Dominion of Canada, and American 
fishermen are treated in that country as though they were oe 
and any slight infraction of their regulations is followed by heavy 
fines. As manager of the association I gave these matters close atten- 
tion, and believe that it would be to the ultimate advantage of American 
fishermen and boat owners if a law were passed providing for the ship- 
ment of fish direct from American ports. It is my opinion that tin’ law 
would force the Caradian houses to do their American business on the 
American side of the line and that the fishermen would have the same 
competition for the purchase of their fish on the American side of the 
line. Any of the pert of southeastern Alaska are nearer to the Alaska 
fishing banks, and it would be just as convenient, in fact more con- 
venient, for the fishermen than the Canadian ports. I think that the 
bill would be both to the ultimate advantage of the independently 
owned fishing boats and fishermen and also to the American people, 
and is necessary if this country is not going to turn over the business 
to the Dominion of Canada, 

Respectfully yours, JOHN GIBSON. 


SEATTLE, WASH., April 11, 1917. 
Hon, WILLIAM C. REDFIELD, 


Secretary of Commerce, Washington, D. O. 


Dear Sir: The Fishing Vessel Owners’ Association, of Seattle, on 
this date officially indorsed the halibut bonding measure, the same being 
signed by myself as manager for the association. - 

I wish to state further that I have been in the halibut fishing busi- 
ness. both as fisherman and boat owner, since its infancy on the North 
Pacific. During that time I have been interested in the American fish- 
ing schooners Doncaster, Roosevelt, and Panama. It was not until 
recently that the American fishermen were fully cognizant of the fate 
of this fishery built by them. There can be no doubt that unless the 
Government gives to American institutions the necessary relief to 
counteract the advantages under which Canadian concerns and fisher- 
men operate that Canada will ultimately absorb the entire industry. 
We have no complaint as against the regulations that Canada makes 
for her own fishermen, but we do protest against the unequal! advan- 
tages that Canadian fishing vessels and concerns have in competing in 
the American fish business. It seems to me to be self-evident that we 
ean not successfully compete with institutions that are subsidized by 
a foreign government, that are protected by orders in council, while 
we are discriminated against by trade regulations, making it to our 
advantage to change our boats to Canadian registry. The American 
fishing fleet has withstood the open request of Canadian fish houses to 
change their boats to Canadian registry, but I fear that under the 
economic conditions artificially created y Canada the advantages of 
Canadian registry will become so apparent to American fishermen that 
Canada will secure all of the fleets. including that of this association 
itself. I think that Canadian concerns doing a purely American busi- 
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ness and Canadian boats fishing for the American market should be 

compelled to pepe under the equal laws of the United States. This is 

Ae —~ a ing, as we feel sure we can successfully compete under 
conditions. 

Our association has been informed that you approve of the legisla- 
tion requested, and we believe that nothing else could so adequately 
correct the existing evils 

Yours very truly, M. JOHNSON. 


Sgattrs, WasH., April 21, DT. 
Hon, WiLulam C. REDFIELD, 


Secretary of Commerce, Washington, D. CO. 

Dear Sir- At a meeting of the Fishing Vessel Owners’ Association 
held this week it was decided that our association go on record 
formally indorsing the passage of a bill providing— 

“That no fresh or zen fish from the North Pacific coast, or its 
tributary waters, be admitted into the United States through any for- 
— country, except the same be in bond from an American Ro es 

he Indepéndent Vessel Owners’ Association comprises in its mem- 
bership practically all of the American offshore halibut fleet on the 
North Pacific. By independent we mean boats not owned or operated 
by the fish companies. Most of these boats are owhed by captains 
and fishermen themselves. 

We feel that this law is necessary if the United States is to pre- 
serve its Pacific coast fisheries as an American institution, and main- 
tain that this country has a right to say how fish caught in American 
fishing vessels and consumed by the American people shall be regu- 
lated. We feel that they will not be able to hamper the development 
of the American fisheries by their orders and counsel and trade _regu- 
lations and other restrictions. Their treatment of American fishermen 
has been decidedly unfair and for the purpese of forcing American 
vessels into Canadian registry. We feel that as a purely American 
institution we are entitled to the same protection from foreign sub- 
sidies, rebates, etc., that the American coastwise shipping trade is. 

Yours very sincerely, 
M. JonnNson, 
Manager Fishing Vessel Owners’ Association. 


KETCHIKAN, ALASKA, October 27, 1916. 
COMMISSIONER OF FISHERIES, 


Washington, D. O. 

Dear Sir: I wish to be of record in favor of the 
fae to preserve the fishing industry of the North 

merica. 

I am a citizen of the United States, have followed fishing all of 
my life, and am now master of the ee schooner Knickerbocker en- 
waged in fishing off the coast of Alaska. 

arent believe that Canada will secure all of the benefits of these 
fisheries if our Government does not soon pass a law worded the same 
as the Chamberlain amendment to the last revenue Dill. 
Truly yours, 


assage of a law 
'acific Ocean for 


THos. P. QUINN, 
Master Schooner “ Knickerbocker.” 


KETCHIKAN, ALASKA, November 3, 1916, 
COMMISSIONER OF FISHERIES, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak Str: As an American citizen, with a family of seven residing 
in Alaska, which I am supporting by fishing, I am very anxious to see 
a law passed which will preserve for Alaska the fishing industry which 
we are now losing to Canada. 

We need a law which will make it necessary for all boats, whether 
Canadian or American, to ore their fish at an American port if 
they are to be used in the United States. 

Without such a law Canada has the control of our fisheries. 

I am 45 years old; have followed fishing all of my life. Am now 
master of the power fishing boat Prospector. 

Very truly yours, 
Capt. A. J. ANDERSON. 


This is not for publication, as I must continue to do business out of 
Prince Rupert under present conditions. 
EGiIn BRIKSON. 
KETCHIKAN, ALASKA, November 9, 1916. 


The SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washingion, D. C. 


Dear Sir: I am the managing owner and master of the power fish- 
ing vessel Polaris. I have followed fishing for many years and am now 
operating the above vessel on the North Pacific. 

Since the completion of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway to Prince 
Rupert I have operated out of there most of the time. The Canadian 

rt has become the leading fish market on the Pacific coast, and it 

as been a case of selling our fish there or proceeding to Seattle, a 
distance of over 600 miles. 

The location of Prince Rupert, together with its transportation facili- 
ties, gives an advantage to the packing and shipping firms, as well 
as the vessels operating from there, and these conditions make it neces- 
sary for all of us to go to Prince Rupert or suffer loss in both time 
and money. 

We need a law making it necessary for all boats to discharge at an 
American port all the fish going to be consumed in the United States. 
This would cause the Canadian railway to reach over into Alaska to 
get the freight, and then the business would be centered in Alaska 
instead of Canada. The buying would be done in Alaska, and the 
value of the catch would be circulated in American territory instead of 
Canada, as it now is. 

If this is not done, Canada will soon have entire control of the 
Pacific fishing and the only supply of halibut now within reach of 
American markets. The fishermen of the Pacific will have to do as 
Canada dictates, which will force them to become Canadians or go out 
of the business of supplying fresh fish from the Pacific Ocean for the 
markets of the United States. 

I sailed from Prince Rupert yesterday, and before my departure I 
had the real situation impressed upon me more forcibly than ever. I 
have been buying my supplies at Prince Rupert, but for the past few 
trips I have tried to get some from American ports. Yesterday upon 
going *to the Canadian customs officer for my clearance the collector 
eall my attention to the fact that my manifest called for ship’s 
stores, but that it had been brought to his attention tnat I was buying 





bat a small portion of them at Prince Rupert. He stated that I had 

ee tthe fice of the American consul I was by 
SA o 

es consul that it would be better for me to outfit my beat w Pdae 


very pound of fish I take to Prince rt b pews to United 
States, as none of it can be consumed in a. This comes 
from the Alaska banks, but the business is gettixg to a point where 
neither Alaska nor American citizens will have anything to say about 
the Pacific fisheries, and their yalue, which is great, will go to 


Canada. 
Truly yours, HGin ERIKSEN. 


KETCHIKAN, ALASKA, November 10, 1916. 


COMMISSIONER OF FISHSRIES, 
Washington, D, 0. 

Dean Sm: I am a fisherman and have followed fis on the 
Atlantic and Pacific since my boyhood. I have lived in Ajaska for 
five years, where I own my home as well as my power fishing 
vessel, the Alameda, all of which I have paid for from my earnings in 
catching fish, principally halfbut. 

For over a year I have taken my fish to Prince Ru British 
Columbia, from where it is shipped to the United States. early all 
of the fish now caught in our northern waters are taken to the 
Canadian port. The buyers for the American markets are there, and 
it is the center of the fishing industry, but it is better for Canada and 
Fs. Canadian fishermen than it is for the United States and American 

shermen. 

Tf we can not get a law changing conditions, it will not be long 
until all of the deep-sea fishermen of the North Pacific will be Canadians, 
or at least residents of and producers of wealth for Canada. 

To my knowledge, many American fishi vessels have this year 
taken out Canadian registers and more have the intention of so doing. 
This action is due to conditions and laws created Canada and the 
lack of laws in the United States to cover the situation. 

fish, whether canght by American or Cana- 


Practically all of the 
dian vessels in the North Pacific, go to the United States, but we are 
obliged to do our marketing at a Canadian port, as Canada lies between 
us and the United States. 

We must have a law making it necessary that all fish from the 
Pacific Ocean going to the markets of the United States shall be 
landed by the fishing fleet at an American port. Our fish will then be 
worth as much at a port in Alaska as it now is in Canada, for the 
law will make it necessary for the buyers and transportation com- 
panies to take the fish from the American side of the line, if they are 

ing te the United States thro Canada. This save the fishing 

eet nany miles of travel to and m Prince Ru and as the trans- 
portation company ean cover this distance with one vessel, carrgieg 
all the fish at lower cost, it will be an advantage to the fishing on 
the consuming pas of the United States, and at the same time buil 
up Alaska with our fishing industry instead of turning it over to 
Canada, as we are now aan 

I. believe every American fisherman and citizen who understands the 
situation will do everything in his power to bring about the legislation 
above suggested. 


Truly yours, Steve Seria. 


E®TCHIKAN, ALASKA, November 11, 1916. 
CoMMISSIONER OF FISHERIES, 
Washington, D. CO. 


Sir: I am master and managing owner of the American fishing ves- 
sel Constitution, carrying a crew of 18 men. I have been fishing for 
the past 10 years and for the last 5 years have been master and owner. 

Conditions have taken me to the Canadian pont of Prince oe 
for the past 18 months, It has been practically necessary that I go 
there, yet American vessels are seriously handicapped at Canadian 
= where present conditions oblige us to do our business. We must 

ave the help of a law which will put this business at American — 
or we shall see the -—s business in this part of the country all go 
to Canada. This can be done without increasing the cost of fish, and 
it will center business in Alaska instead of Canada. 

I want to live in America and meee my boat under the American 
flag, but now our laws are working against me, or the lack of American 
laws are driving the business to Canada and Canadian vessels. 


Respectfully yours, 
Capt, F. Sorinsen. 
Orpers IN COUNCIL. 


(1914, 1915, 1916, 1917, 1918.) 


in re American fishing vessels purchasing bait, shipping and selling 
fish in bond. Imports. British Columbia. 
DBPARTMENT OF CUSTOMS, 
Ottawa, May 15, 1917. 
Memorandum. 

The following are copies of orders in council passed in 1914, 1915. 
1916, and 1917 with regard to the purchase of bait and shipping an 
= of fish in bond by United States fishing vessels on the Pacific 
coas 

JOHN MCGONGALD, 
Commissioner of Oustoms. 


Orper iN Counctn, December 10, 1914. 

For a period of 12 months from January 1, 1915, foreigners or for- 
eign corporations bringing fresh fish in American bottoms to any port 
in British Columbia shall be permitted to land such fresh fish at such 
port without payment of duties and ere ey the same in bond to any 
port in the United States (without the right, however, to sell in Canada 
amy of suck fresh fish so landed) ; and foreigners and foreign co 
tions bringing fresh fish in American bottoms to any port in British 
Colambia shall be permitted to purchase supplies at any port in the 
said Province of British Columbia, the whole under such regulations 
4nd conditions as the minister of customs may determine. 


Orper in Councit, Marca 9, 1915. 


During the present calendar year (1915) foreigners or foreign cor- 
porations bringing fresh fish in vessels negetared in the United States 
of America to any port in British Columbia shall be permitted te land 


ora- 


sach fresh fish at such port without 
port in the 


ent of duties and transshi, 
ted States, or to sell such 

or dealers as may be 26 daly 

erefor, under the regulations and conditions nafter 

which dealer or dealers shall export the same in compliance 

requirements (without t eg however, in efther 

te sell in Canada for consumption n, or otherwise except 

bond, any of such fresh fish so landed); and such foreigners and 

tions bringing fresh fish in vessels registered in the 

of America to any in British Colum shall be per- 

mitted ae supplies and crews for such vessels at any port 

in the Province of British umbia, the whole under such regu- 

lations and conditions as the minister of customs may determine, 


Orper 1n Councrn, January 31, 1916. 
PURCHASE OF BAIT AND LANDING OF FISH BY FOREIGN VESSELS AT PORTS 
OF BRITISH COLUMBIA IN 1926. 
The followi 


provisions in the above matter are made by order in 
council of 3ist January, 1916, viz: 


“ During the present calendar year (1916) foreigners and foreign co 
rations ing 


to any 
fish 


rpo- 
fresh fish in vessels reg red in the United States of 

rt in British Columbia shall be permitted to land 
at such port without payment of du and transs P 
the same in bond to any port in the United States or to sell such fis 
in bond to such local ler or dealers as may be properly and duly 
licensed therefor under the regulations and conditions hereinafter men- 
tioned, which dealer or dealers shall export the same in compliance with 
the bonding ae (but without the right, however, in either 
instance, to sell in Canada for consumption therein or otherwise, ex- 
cept in bond, any of such fresh fish so landed) ; and such foreigners and 
foreign corporations bringing fresh fish in vessels registered in the 
United Sta of America to any et in British Columbia shall be 
permitted to ee bait and supplies and ship crews for such vessels 
at any port in the said Province of British Columbia: Provided also, 
That such foreigners and foreign corporations before bringing fresh 
fish to a port in British Columbia may be permitted to purchase bait 
at any port in the said Province of British Columbia upon an under- 
taking to the satisfaction of the minister of customs that catches of 
fish made with any baiting so supplied shall be landed at a port on the 
mainiand of British Columbia and be thence forwarded in bond to a 
port in the United States, the whole under such regulations and condi- 
tions as the minister of customs may determine.” 


Orper IN CouNncin, JANUARY 17, 1917. 


During the present calendar year cases) foreigners or foreign ¢or- 
porations bringing fresh fish in vessels — stered in the United States 
of America to — port in British Columbia shall 2 eke to land 
such fresh fish at such port without payment of and transship 
the same in bond to oo in the United States or to sell such fish 
in bond to such local ler or dealers as may be properly and duly 
licensed therefor under the regulations and conditions hereinafter men- 
tioned, which dealer or dealers shall export the same in compliance 
with the bonding requirements (but without the right, however, in 
either instance, to sell in Canada for consumption therein or otherwise, 
except in bond, any of such fresh fish so landed) ; and such foreigners 
and foreign corporations bringing fresh fish in vessels registered in the 
United States of America to any port in British Columbia shall be per- 
mitted to purchase bait, ice, and supplies, and ship crews for such 
vessels at any port in the said Province of British Columbia: Provided 
algo, That such f and foreign corporations before bringing fresh 
fish to a = in British Columbia ma pepreee to purchase bait at 
any port the said Province of British Columbia upon an undertaking 
to the satisfaction of the minister of customs that catches of fish made 
with any baiting so supplied shall be landed at a port on the mainland 
of British Columbia and be thence forwarded to a port in the United 
States, the whole under such regulations and conditions as the minister 
of customs may determine. 


Ornpzer tN CouNcIL, JANUARY 12, 1918. 


PURCHASE OF BAIT AND LANDING OF FISH BY FPORRIGN VESSPLS AT PORTS 
OF BRITISH COLUMBIA IN 1918. 


(The Canada Gazette, February 2, 1918.] 


At THE GOVERNMENT HoOUsA# at OTTawa, 
Saturday, the 12th of January, 1918. 


Present: His excellency the administrator in council. 

His excelleney the administrator in council, on the recommendation 
of the minister of the naval service, is pleased to order, and it is hereb 
ordered, as follows, with regard to the purchase of bait and the land- 
ing of fish by foreign vessels at ports in British Columbia during the 
calendar year 1918: 

During the present calendar year (1918) foreigners or foreign cor- 
porations bringing fresh fish in vessels registered in the United States 
of America to any port in British Columbia shall be permitted to land 
such fresh fish at such port without payment of duties and trans' 
the same in bond to aay, — in the United States or to sell such fis 
in bond to such local dealer or dealers as may be properly and duly 
licensed therefor under the regulations and conditions hereinafter men- 
tioned, which dealer or dealers shall ort the same in compliance 
with the bonding requirements (but without the right, however, in 
either instance, to sell in Canada for consumption therein or otherwise, 
except in bond, any of such fresh fish so landed) ; and such foreigners 
and foreign corporations bringing fresh fish in vessels registered in the 
United States of America to any port in British Columbia shall be per- 
mitted to purchase bait, ice, and supplies and ship crews for sach 
vessels at any port in the said Province of British Columbia: Provided 
also, That such foreigners or foreign corporations before bringing fresh 
fish to a port in British Columbia may be permitted to purchase bait 
and ice at any port in the said Province of British Columbia upon an 
undertaking to the satisfaction of the minister of customs that catches 
of fish made with any baiting so supplied shall be landed at a port on 
the mainland of British Columbia and be thence forwarded to a port im 
the United States. the whole under such regulations and conditions as 
the minister of customs may determine. 

RopotPns Boupreav, 
Clerk of the Privy Counctt. 


Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, for almost two days the 
Senate has had under consideration the amendment of the 
Senator from Washington relating to fish. This amendment, 1 
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Mr. McCUMBER: I ask that the Senate disagree to that 
committee amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was rejected, 

Mr. McCUMBER. On line 10, the committee proposes to 
strike out “30” and insert “15” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Assistant Secrerary. It is proposed to strike out “30” 
before the word “ pounds,” and in lieu thereof'to insert “15.” 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from North Dakota state why that change is made? 
Does it amount to doubling the rate? 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; that has nothing to do with the per 
cent, but it simply has to do with the size of the package. 
There were a great many packages practically put in the same 
shape that were coming in under 30 pounds; and therefore we 
fixed upon 15 pounds as the proper minimum size of the pack- 
age that should bear that particular rate, instead of 30 pounds. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think I understand now 
why the change is made. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in line 10, after the word “ each,” 
to strike out “13 cents,” and to insert “1 cent.” 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I find that 
under the Underwood law herring and mackerel, pickled or 
salted, were admitted free, and under the Payne-Aldrich law 
these products were taxed one-half of 1 cent per pound. The 
committee amendment lowers the rate named in the House bi!l 
which was 1} cents per pound. Will the chairman of the com- 
mittee inform me why this rate has been decreased and nearly 
all other rates in this schedule increased over the rate fixed in 
the House: bill? 

I would like @0 have the opinion of the Senator from North 
Dakota on this item. I would like to have the Senator inform 
me how this rate was fixed. 

Mr. McCUMBER. This is exaetly the same as the Under- 
wood rate. There is no increase over that. That provided 1 


cent per pound, and we are leaving it 1 cent per pound. 
Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. My information is that her- 
ring and mackerel, pickled or salted, were free under the 


Underwood law. 
that. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I want to correct myself. I was reading 
from the act of 1909. It is free under the act of 1913. The 
only purpose of the rate of 1 cent is to afford protection to 
American fishermen, and for revenue, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am informed that these 
items are products used in the Maine sardine industry; it 
seems to me if this information is correct it would be in the 
interest of the consumer to have this rate carefully considered 
by the committee. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, this, like the other duties on 
fish, is of very great importance to all the fisheries, and particu- 
Ixrly to those of the Atlantic seaboard. Iam not going into an 
elaborate discussion of the fishing industry, for I do not desire 
to take the time; but Senators must remember that this affects 
the fishing industry, one of the oldest employments of man in 
the world. No great fortunes are ever made in it, This is to 
help the fishermen of the Atlantic seaboard particularly, where 
the herring industry more particularly is. 

During the war the restrictions placed upon fishermen in all 
countries as to entering ports, touching trade, buying equipment, 
and so forth, were done away with, so that, all our ports are 
open now to foreign fishermen, without any restrictions what- 
ever, 

Canada, which is our principal rival, of course subsidizes her 
fishermen. She pays one-third of the cost of storage and two- 
thirds of the cost of transportation, and it is utterly impossible 
for the fishermen of New England, who are especially affected 
by this clause, to compete with subsidized fisheries. It will 
lead inevitably to the transfer of our fleets from Gloucester, 
Provincetown, and Boston, as well as the large fleet in Maine, 
to the British flag. It is out of the question for us to maintain 
our fisheries unless we give them protection, when they are com- 
peting with a subsidized industry on the other side of the line. 

I will not press the point further, because I do not wish to 
take time. This is a very moderate rate. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I did not de- 
sire to open up any discussion of the rate named on this product. 
I simply wanted some information from the committee as to 
why in this case the House rate. was lowered. 


I do net think there is any question about 


I find, im looking at the tables since my colleague addressed 
the Senate, that a good deal of salted herring has been produced 
in this country, so that the piekled or salted herring industry 
is one, perhaps, entitled to some protection. 

Mr. LODGE. It is very difficult to get exact figures of the 
different kinds of fish; for since 1908 we have not had any sta- 
tisties provided; The catch of herring in 1908, the last one, I 
think, where they were divided, was 125,000,000 pounds, valued 
at $796,000. The mackerel’ catch was 12,000,000 pounds. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think the Senator will find 
the figures on production om page 42 of the pamphlet known as 
“Fish Industries of the United States.” 

Mr. LODGE. How late are their statistics? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. For 1920. 

Mr. LODGE. Those are-only partial statistics; they are not 
complete. They give the percentages, I know, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. They give the figures as to 
the fresh and salted herring production as about the same— 
8,000,000 pounds. 

Mr. LODGE. They do not keep the figures as to the different 
fish distinct. They give the figures for the 1920 imports of 
fresh fish, frozen or packed in ice. That does not include salted 
herring. I have not been able to find that stated, except in the 
figures of 1908; which separate the herring. 

The 1920 figures: give a classification of the imports, and the 
import of herring was 7.2 per cent, not a very large import, but 
quite equal to the export. It is very hard to get those figures 
exact. The New England’ fisheries, as well as all the other 
fisheries, require protection owing to the Canadian laws and the 
fact that we give them:no subsidies and no privileges: of any 
kind. On the Atlantic seaboard; from Maine to Florida, the 
total production is 1,400,000,000 pounds; Gulf district, 120,- 
000,000; Alaska, 400,000,000; Pacific district, 280,000, 000; Mis- 
sissippi River and: Great Lakes, 250,000,000. The fisheries are 
spread: all over the coasts of the United States and employ 
abeut: 205,000 people, meaning that: they furnish support to 
about a million people. The great mass of them are individuals 
engaged largely in inshore fisheries. There are firms, of course, 
which own “ bankers,’ and there are many individual boats 
also, I think these duties are moderate, considering the condi- 
tions which now exist. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I find that 
the imports are very much larger than I expected: The tariff 
information summary gives the imports for 1914 as: 93,000,000 
pounds, 

Mr, KING. Of herring? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Of herring. The production 
for 1919 in the United States and Alaska was 18,000,000 pounds. 
The total production of salted and pickled mackerel is given, 
but we are not discussing that, So that the imports are very 
much larger than the production. 

Mr, LODGH. They are, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The amendment is. a reduc- 
tion from the. House rate, but it seems to be an increase over 
the. Underwood rate and also a slight increase over the Payne- 
Aldrich rate. I do not know that the article is: one I care to 
say more about. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator referred to herring used in the 
sardine business in the State of Maine. Those herring would 
not come under this section. Those herring are on the free list. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Will the Senator direct me 
to the section which provides that those herring shall be on the 
free list? 

Mr, HALE. I will find it; for the Senator. 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. I wish the Senator would 
direct me to that section, I got the impression, until my col- 
league spoke, that paragraph 720 dealt only with fish used in 
the sardine industry. I find I was mistaken in that, Cap the 
Senator from Maine point me to that section? 

Mr. LODGE. Sea herring and ‘tuna fish, fresh, frozen, or 
packed in ice, are on the free list. 

Mr. HALE, Those are the herring that we make up into 
sardines, and they are on the free list. That is paragraph 
1645. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to. the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the committee was, in. paragraph 
720, page 103, line 10, after the word “ pound” and the comma, 
to strike out the words “including the weight of the imme- 
diate container and the brine, pickle, and salt;” « 

Mr. McCUMBER. I want to inelude in that propesed amend- 
ment the werd: “net weight,” to. be inserted in lieu of the 
matter stricken out. 














1922. 


The. Assisvant Stcrerary. ‘After the words “ per pound” 
insert the words “ net weight.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I have a memorantum pre- 
pared by the Delegate from Alaska with ‘reference to ‘this 
proposition, and also with ‘reference ‘to ‘the reduction of the 
House rate. He thinks: that the rate should be ‘retained ‘as it 
was ‘fixed in the House. Did the:committee have pretty ‘sub- 
stantial reasons for reducing the rate from 14 cents to 1 centia 

nd? 

Mr. McCUMBER. ‘There ‘was'a great: deal of evidence, and 
an immense number of petitions:.on the subject, and ‘protests 
against any rate at all. It was claimed by*many that’ this’ fs 
the, peor man’s feod, and ought not te bear any vate of duty 
whatever. The committee, however, felt: that the rate ought: to 
be at least 1 cent a pound. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Delegate dees not give me 
any special reason why it.should be higher, but I have a letter 
here in reference to the amendment, from the :Paeific Cured 
Fish Association, which reads: 

The original draft as proposed by the: House provitied a duty of 1} 
cents per und on the gross ‘weight. We are now anxious to know 
whether the reduced rate of : cent per pound also applies .on the 
gross weight or the net weight. 

As I understand it, if the amendment of the committee is 
adopted, then there will be no duty..upon the contaimer. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The.Senator is right. It.is neither upon 
the container ner the. brine nor the, pickle nor the:salt. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Why does the committee strike 
that out? 

Mr. McGUMBER. Because the committee were of the opinion 
that 1 cent per pound upon the fish. itself was as: high a rate of 
duty as ought.to be imposed, and that we ought not’to impose a 
duty of 1 cent a pound upen salt.and.brine and the weight of 
the container; that. whatever duty was, placed. upenm the product, 
it should be upon the product itself and net upon its container. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I have here the memorandum to 


which.I have referred, and I ask that it may be imserted in the 
Recorp. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without. objection,.it is :so-ordered. 
The memorandum.is. as follows: 
ad x30) pecking of Scotch-cure ‘herring is: becoming an tmportant industry 
This year 180,000.barrels will be packed. 
In 1921 65,000 barrels were pac 
a 3060 the “quait — — oe herring was not as good as usual. 
tow 
aa laskan product ‘e we as good as the best European (Scot- 
lanc 
‘The :market'for this article is in: the large fe of the ‘Atlantic: sea- 
beard. Iit.is.not.a cheap article of food, as the method of. preparation 
:~ rich, people. It is consumed largely by the neaitbler Russians and 
ews 
Scotland: is the largest exporti 
. The —— ht cast a barrel in penne ceaageeten boats from Scotland: to 
‘ew Yor 4 
The teeight cost per barrel from Alaska to Seattle tn ordinary freight 


space is $ 


The freight cost from Seattle to New York in refrigerator cars is 
$5.60 per barrel. 


The ‘Alaskan shipper must overcome the excessive Sere 
rate in order to compete the Scotch ‘producer in the American 


market 
vol Nggfliowing quotation is from. page 92, Pacific Fisherman Yearbook 


“As for the outlook, little can ‘be-said with assurance, except that an 
Alaska matjes herring of prime quell appearing before the Scetc 
herring season gets well under —s hould find a very good market. 
The Scotch failure last year was ecedented, and there is:no reason 
to think it we . repeated, and with normal i rtation from. Scot- 
land‘ it will be bie again to sell as muth Alaska herring as was 
produced in Year, bone heavy loss. ded 


ceoul’s law, yeh he “give the Alaska D owth of th seth f 
which naptien vamnantione are Delaig:anad & al re > 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I woune' like to inqutre of the 
chairman of the committee and the senfor Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Lover] if they believe, in view of conditions in 
the United States and the importance of’ fish asa ‘food, that 
aside perhaps from a revenue duty it is faust to the great con- 
suming public to impose a tariff upon fish. I have heard with 
great interest the statement of my friend from Massachusetts, 
and I confess it has been quite impressive, namely, that Can- 
ada has subsidized the fishermen of that country, paying a 
considerable part of their operating expenses. But it does 
seem to me that we ought to do everything we can in reason 
to furnish cheap fish and cheap sea food to the American 
people. If it is possible to reduce the rate upon fish of all 
kinds, it ouzht to be done. I would Ike to ask the ‘chairman 
of the committee whether the committee in the consideration 
of the schedule took that matter fully into’ account. 

Mr. McCUMBER. ‘The committee did, but the committee 
believed as:a-protective committee that itis the matter of first 
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importance ‘to give the fisherman himself a living wage, and to 
._givevall the people an opportunity to werk so they will have 
the ‘money ‘with which 'to buy the fish. It is our conviction 
that ~with that policy we will be able to pay 1 cent a pound 
more for the fish than we would if we had a policy allowing 
everything to come in free and at the lewest possible rate. 
If that were true, of course, we would all be consumers, ex- 
cept as to a few agricultural products, and would produce 
nothing in the United States outside of these. Therefore, we 
felt that the small duty of 1-cent per pound, which possibly 
upon the imported article would amount‘ to from 12 to 15 per 
cent ad ‘valorem, was not an excessive duty. 

I want to call the Senator’s attention to the fact that the 
importations are extremely heavy as compared with the pro- 
duction. In 1919 our production in the United States: of these 
two kinds of fish was about 23,000,000 pounds. In 1920 we 
imported 69,000;000 ‘peunds. I think that our importations 
under ordinary conditions are equal to about twice the home 
production. 

Mr. KING. Tf the Senator will pardon me, I was not speak- 
ing of this partievfar Kind of’ fish, but of the fish schedule gen- 
erally. I notice that some of the fish bear a ‘rate of duty of 







‘2 cents per pound; some 25 per cent ad valorem; some 1} cents 


per pound, the latter’rate having been fixed by the committee 
where the House provided 43 cents per pound; still other 
classes of fish at 24 cents per pound; and fish, by whatever name 
known, packed fn oil, and’so forth, at 30° per cent ad ‘valorem. 
In other words, the rates vary from 1 cent per pound up to a 
considerably higher amount’ than’ that. 

Mr. McCUMBER. We must start our investigation and to a 
certain exterit base our con¢lusions upon two facts: First, that 
the American scale of wages is $135_per mornth.on'the American 
fishing boats, while it is $45 per month on the Canadian boats. 
I do not think the duty of 2 cents would have anything to do 
particularly with the price of fish in the United States. This 
is upon fresh fish, and the price goes up or down very rapidly, 
depending upon the size of the catch. Fresh fish will not re- 
main fresh very long. The only question‘and the real-effeet of 
it is to transfer the market to the American fisherman rather 
than the Canadian fisherman with no particular effect upon the 
price of the fish. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. _Mr. President, compared with 
other rates in the schedule, the fish rates are net high. The 
fact is that these paragraphs are a few of the paragraphs where 
the rates have been lowered rather. than increased :as.compared 
with the House rate. There is.nothing further: I care.to say on 
this item except that itis significant that the .tariff..agricul- 
tural bloc, which dominated the Finance Committee .in fixing 
rates in this, the so-called agricultural schedule, took care«to 
keep down the protective rates:on.fish, which: that nonagricul- 
tural class.known as fishermen weuld naturally favor keeping 
high. In other words, they were unwilling to give to. that.class 
who.go out to.sea for the product they sell what they demanded 
for themselves. 

Mr, LODGE. Mr. .President, in connection with what my 
eoHeague has said, I will state that. the demand from the west 
coast was for 3 cents.a pound, as against 2.cents a pound, while 
the demand from the Lakes was. 2 cents a pound. It is net a 
merely local demand, 

The PRESIDING ‘OFFICER em Jomnsonw in the chair). 
The. question. is: on. sores to. the: amendment proposed. by the 
Senator from North.Dakota; Mr. McCumses] ‘to: the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed:to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment ‘willbe 
stated. 

The Assistant SecreTARY. In paragraph 721, page 103, Hine 
4, ‘the committee (proposes to strike out “26” and to insert 
30,” so as to read: 

Fish (except shellfish) by whatever ‘name known, ‘packed in oil or 
im ofl and: other substances, 30: per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I wish to ask 
the chairman of the committee a question relating to a matter 
we have already disposed 6f. If an American citizen with his 
ship catches fish out in the ocean, takes them into Prince 
Rupert, and has them packed in ice and then shipped in bond 
to some market in the United’ States, would that ‘be an impor. 
tation of fish under the language of' the bilf? 

Mr. McCUMBER, Not in.bond. for. export? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; that is not the proposition, 
This is the proposition, and I want ft ‘stated clearly—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. The amendment which was adopted this 
morning fixes that. 
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Mr. JONES of Washington. That is what I want to get at. 
I wish to get the Senator’s opinion so that it may be in the 
Recorp with reference to the construction of the language. 
The first section of the bill provides that these duties shall be 
levied and collected and paid upon articles when imported 
from a foreign country. Then paragraph 718 provides for fish, 
fresh and frozen. I want the judgment of the Senator as to 
whether or not, under the language of the bill, fish caught by 
an American, taken into Prince Rupert, iced and packed, and 
then shipped in bond to a market in the United States would 
be considered as imported fish and subject to duty. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Under the law as it now stands they 
would not be considered as imported fish, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. But I want the Senator's 
opinion under the proposed law. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Under the proposed law the same con- 
struction would be placed upon it. They would not be con- 
sidered as imported fish. Under the amendment which was 
adopted this morning they would be made imported fish. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is the Senator’s opinion? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; that is my opinion, 

“Mr. JONES of Washington. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Stesrine in the chair). 
The question is on agreeing to the committee amendment in 
line 14, page 103 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment will be 
stated, 

The READING Oumak. In paragraph 721, page 103, lines 17 
and 18, the committee proposes to strike out “ immediate con- 
tainers weighing with their contents” and insert in lieu thereof 
“packages containing.” 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask that the Senate disagree to the 
amendment, 

The amendment was rejected. 

The next amendment was in paragraph 721, page 103, line 
19, to strike out “20” and insert “25” so as to read: 

All fish (except shellfish), sgicinl, salted, smoked, Mtpaened, or 
otherwise prepared or preserv (except in oil or in oil and other 
substances), in immediate containers wei hing with their contents not 
more than 80 pounds each, 25 per cent ad valorem, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Before taking up that amendment, I 
move to amend in line 19, page 103, by striking out “30” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “15,” so as to read “not more than 
15 pounds each.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Now I ask that the Senate agree to the 
amendment stated a moment ago in line 19, striking out “20” 
and inserting “ 25.” 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That amendment, I judge, 
amounts to a reduction of the House rate. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; it amounts to a reduction of the 
House rate. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. From my examination of 
the paragraph I thought the rate was very high, in view of 
the fact that there is not very much competition between the 
imported sardines and the domestic produced sardines, but 
when I examined the Underwood law I found the rates to be 
about the same as named in this paragraph. I do not see 
how we could very strenuously object, therefore. I assume 
that the reasoning which led to the rate being imposed in the 
Underwood law is the same as in this paragraph, which was to 
the effect that the imported sardines are more or less of a 
luxury and that they could afford to bear a fair rate for 
revenue pu 

I assume that ‘the Senator from North Dakota agrees with 
that interpretation of the rate provided on this item. I am 
ready for the question to be put on the amendment, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was on 
page 103, paragraph 721, in line 20, after the word “in” 
where it occurs the third time, to strike out “immediate con- 
tainers weighing with their contents” and to insert “ packages 
containing.” 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask that that amendment be disagreed 
to. As we have made other amendments which reduced the 
weight of the packages from 30 pounds to 15 pounds, the amend- 
ment is unnecessary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment reported by the committee. 

Mr. LODGE. One moment, Mr, President. I merely Genie 
to suggest that, as I understand, disagreeing to the committee 
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amendment leaves the language reading “in bulk or in more 
than 30 pounds each.” 

Mr. McCUMBER. The amendment wifich I have proposed 
reduces the size of the packages from 30 pounds to 15 pounds. 

Mr. LODGE. I know that, but the way the Senator pro- 
poses to change it the language will read: “In bulk or in more 
than = pounds each.” There must be some intervening ‘words 
inserted. 

Mr. McCUMBER. We have disagreed to the committee 
amendment so that now the language will read: 

In bulk or in immediate containers weighing with their contents 
more than 15 pounds. 

Mr. LODGE. I did not think that was the way the amend- 
ment was put. I thought that the entire clause was stricken 
out, 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; rejecting the committee amendment 
reinstates the words’ “immediate containers weighing with 
their contents.” 

Mr. LODGE. Then, that is all right. 

Mr. McCUMBER. In-line 21, before the word “ pounds,” I 
move to strike out “thirty” and.sto insert in lieu thereof 
“ fifteen.” , 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from North Dakota. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 103, paragraph 721, line 22, after the word “ pounds,” to 
strike out the words “ including the weight of the immediate 
container with the contents.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, on behalf of the commit- 
tee, I wish to modify the amendment by striking out the words 
“including the weight of the immediate container with the 
contents” and inserting the words “net weight,” so that the 
amendment will be to strike out and insert. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from North Daketa 
to the committee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to, 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. McCCUMBER. Mr. President, I should like now to return 
to paragraph 728, in reference to rice. The paragraph is 
found on page 104, I think that the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. RANSDELL] is especially desirous of being present when 
that paragraph is discussed. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I think that is true, and I will send for 
the Senator from Louisiana if the Senator from North Dakota 
will meantime have some other paragraph considered. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Why not now consider the 
paragraph in reference to black or silver foxes? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Very well; suppose we take up para- 
graph 715? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I think we might 4o that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment of the Committee on Finance, in paragraph 715. 

The amendment of the Committee on Finance in paragraph 
715, page 102, line 15, is, after the word “ foxes,” to strike out 
** $350” and to insert “ $200”; so as to read: 

Par. 715. Black or silver deiiee, $200 per head. 


Mr. McCUMBER. I move to strike out the entire paragraph. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from North Dakota, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President—— 

Mr. ROBINSON. I am in hearty accord with the motion of 
the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. TowNseEnp] is interested in that paragraph. That 
Senator is not now present. . He spoke to me in reference to 
the matter the other day. The Senator from North Dakota, 
however, knows better about that than do I. 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; I had forgotten that the Senator 
from Michigan is particularly interested in the paragraph. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I can send for the Senator from 
Michigan. 

a ha ee Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 


quo 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Ashurst Bursum 
Ball Calder 
Borah 


Cameron 
Broussard Capper 


Curtis 

Dial 
Dillingham 
du Pont 


Edge 
Frelinghuysen 
Gerry 
Gooding 
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La Follette P. r 
Lenroot Phipps 


Lodge 
MeCormiek 
M ber 


eCum 
McNary 
Nelson 
New 


Swansea 
Townsend 


Poindexter Trammeil 
1 Ww 


adsworth 
Walsh, ‘Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Wa 


Ww: tuen, T d 
‘a ad. 
Willis 


Ransdel 
Rawson 
Robinson 
Sheppard 
mons 
Newberry Smith 
Nicholson Spencer 
Oddie Stertin 
Overman Suther! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-one Senators having 
answered to their names, there is a quorum present. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I note that -I-omitted to offer one amend- 
ment which should be proposed—on page 108, line 4. At that 
place in the bill I move to strike out “ thirty” and insert in lieu 
thereof “ fifteen.” 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I thought that we were con- 
sidering paragraph 715, relating to the duty on black or silver 
foxes. What has become of that paragraph? 

Mr. McCUMBER. 1 simply ask to recur to paragraph 719 
before we proceed to consider paragraph 715, because of an 
amendment which was omitted by error. The committee pro- 
pose to limit the packages to 15 pounds. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Pardon me; I have no ob- 
jection to the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from North Dakota on behalf of 
the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment in paragraph 715 proposed by the Senator from 
North ‘Dakota [Mr. McCumsBer] on behalf of the committee. 

The Reapinec CrerK. On page 102, after line 13, it is proposed 
to. strike out paragraph 715,.as follows: 

Pak. .715. Black or silver foxes, $200, per head. 


Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. :President, perhaps the Senator from 
North Dakota has:stated why the committee propose to strike 
out the paragraph. If he has, I did not hear his: statement, and 
doinot know what the reason was which induced the commit- 
tee, if the Senater speaks for the committee, to reverse itself. 
It appears that the House imposed a duty on black and silver 
foxes of' $350, while the Senate committee made an amendment 
placing the duty at $200. As I understand, the motion now 
is to disagree to the Senate committee: amendment. Am J cor- 
reet about that? 

Mr. McCUMBER. The motien is to strike out the entire 
paragraph, which would place black and silver foxes upon the 
free list, if imported for breeding purposes, and impose a 15 
per cent ad valorem duty under the basket clause on other black 
and silver foxes. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, the black and silver fox 
industry is, of course, very Httle understood generally through- 
eut the country; the people know very little about it. It does 
not stand on:a parity with industries. engaged in the production 
of other animals which are admitted into the United States for 
breeding purposes. ‘The testimony before the committee would 
indicate that those whe are in favor of free trade or are op- 
posed to a high pretective duty disagreed among themselves, 
and the other facts that were brought out disputed the testi- 
mony of those gentlemen. 

This morning I have received, as I presume other Senators 
have received, scores of letters, worded in exactly the same 
mauner, which shows clearly they were inspired from a single 
source, the letters not differing from each other in a ‘single 
word. They protest against the action of the Senate commit- 
tee. I take it the writers of the letters are im favor of some 
sort.,of a protective duty, but just what they do not make clear, 

High-grade black or silver foxes when imported into the 
United States on an average cost $2,000.a pair. The. evidence 
shows that the Canadian Government imposes a duty of 25 
per cent on such foxes when importet' from the United States 
to Canada fer breeding purposes; in other words, on a: $2,000 
fox Canada imposes a duty of $500. It is proposed by the 
Senate committee to strike out the paragraph imposing a. duty 
on these animals, although the House bill provided a duty of 
$350. I was content that the rate should be made $200, which 
is less than the Canadian duty. 

It can not be said that the peor man is interested in these 
articles or affected by the duty on them. Anybody who buys a 
blaek or silver fox skin—and such skins sell for very high 
prices—is able to buy it. It is no hardship, I repeat, upon the 
poor man to impose the duty suggested, because the peor man 
does not buy fur skins that cost from ‘$750 to more than 
$1,000. apiece. Here'is.a luxury, clearly a luxary, nothing else 
than a luxury, and it is proposed that a duty shall be ‘placed 
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upon ‘these articles not:even as :high as the duty which Canada, 
our competitor, places upon these-articles coming from the 
United States. 

Phere is a disposition on the part ef people who are specu- 
lating in these matters to import inferior animals into the 
United States for breeding purposes. They bring them in on 
the theory that they are for breeding purposes, and‘ they use 
them to interfere very materially with a legitimate industry 
of the United States. So, Mr, President, while this may seem 
like an item that does not require:protection, and although when 
we are dealing with foxes the ordinary individual is inclined to 
seoff at the matter and say that ‘they need no protection, we 
have in the State of Michigan mere'than 70 breeders of foxes, 
who have gone to great expense and who are conducting a 
legitimate industry. I do not know how many of these fox 
farms there are in:other States. There are some in Wisconsin, 
some in New York, California, Minnesota, and in several ether 
States; but Michigan, especially, has a very large number of 
these concerns which are engaged in the breeding of very high- 
grade animals. 

I want to impress, if I can, upon the Senators who: do me the 
honor to listen to what I am saying that this duty is not an 
imposition ween ‘the ordinary individual. It does not make 
hig furs or the furs for his wife and daughter cost more, be- 
cause he does not buy these furs. This particular breed of 
foxes—the black and silver-gray fox—are rare animals and 
are bred only at great expense and with great care, and those 
who are engaged in their breeding in ‘Michigan, those who 
started the industry there and in the other States, are deeply 
interested in maintaining the quality of the animals which are 
broyght in. They have asked for this protection, and ‘the 
House has given them $350. The matter was brought before 
me, and I went before the committee. It ‘seemed to’ me that 
$200 would probably afford adequate protection, although by 
getting that nobefly in the United States who is buyimg ordi- 
nary furs is injured by the duty, and if these animals are 
shipped into the United States free of duty the Government 
loses'a revenue from a tariff which it can well afford to place 
upon a luxury. 

A few Senators have come in since I began speaking about 
this matter, and ‘I want'to repeat: Our competitor is Oanaida, 
Foxes for breeding purposes are shippei back and forth: across 
the line. Canada is protecting herself by a duty ef 25 
per cent ad valorem upon the value:of the foxes, which, I say, 
in the case of those high-grade ‘foxes, the ones that are im- 
perted, ‘is about $2,000 per pair, so that a 25 per cent duty is 
$500. The House placed ‘the duty at $350. The Senate com- 
mittee reduced it to $200, and so reported it to the Senate; and 
now, without any explanation that I have: heard, the chairman 
of the committee—speaking, I assume, for the committee— 
moves to disagree to the Senate amendment, and then he pro- 
poses to strike out the paragraph. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, how Much revenue will this 
bring in? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. More ‘than the Senator thinks, I have 
not the figures here, because’‘I had not expected: the matter to 
come up at this time, so I am: not prepared in regard to it. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, if ‘the Senator will allow 
me, I have here ‘a statement which says that in 1920, 805 of 
these foxes were sliipped in; in 1919, 335. I can not vouch for 
this. This was furnished, I think, by the Pox Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation. It gives the number of fox farms in the United States 
as 216 and the number of foxes on those farms as approxi- 
mately 4,350, of a total value of $4,281,830. 

‘Mr. TOWNSEND. I shall endeavor to find out more about 
that before we get through, but I have nothing further on the 
subject at: present. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, inasmuch as the committee 
has changed its view with reference to the simple question 
really as'to whether or not animals of this character for breed- 
ing purposes should come in free, I desire to give very ‘briefly 
the ‘reasons that actuated the committee. 

Mr. President, anyone who is acquainted with our a@gricul- 
tural conditions of 40 or 50: years ago, and who will stop to con- 
sider the kind of serub cattle and horses that the country gener- 
ally had at that time, and then compare them with the fine 
blooded steck that we have at the present time ali over the 
United States, can reatize'the benefits to’ be obtained from allow- 
ing the importation of cattle and_other animals for breeding 
purposes. That has been the policy of the Government through 
all the years of protective thought and all the years of free 
trade laws. We have never allowed a charge to be made against 
the importation of fime bloeded cattle or hogs or sheep or 
horses, and we are asked now to change that policy. We are 
asked to change it just at:a time when a fair number of people 
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in the United States have begun the development of fox farms. 
They got their blooded stock in the first instance free. Having 
developed the business and having gotten into this country 
under the law as it then stood without the payment of high 
duties, they now desire to take advantage .of those who also 
wish to go into a business in which they can sell a single fox 
hide, as the Senator says, for from five to twelve hundred dol- 
lars, and require them to pay a mighty good price for so doing. 
In other words, they want the monopoly; they want the exclu- 
sive trade in the blooded stock. 

I do not think we should change our policy. While the com- 
mittee changed its mind, I am perfectly free to say to the Sena- 
tor from Michigan that I have been in favor at all times of ad- 
mitting free of duty these foxes for breeding purposes. Canada 
allows them to come into her own country free of duty, not- 
withstanding the fact that Canada is the home of the black and 
the silver fox, and they have had their fox farms for 20 years. 
The only excuse that can be given by those who desire a heavy 
duty upon the importation of these foxes is that the American 
purchaser does not know enough to distinguish between a good 
breeding stock and one which is poor. 

Mr. President, the same objection that these people are mak- 
ing now might have been made against the Holstein bill; the 
same objection might have been made against the imported 
stallion and the sheep. I do not know why an American who 
is importing from Canada should not be able to distinguish 
between good stock and poor stock in foxes as well as he would 
in cattle or sheep; and if he is not able to distinguish he had 
better not go into the business, or else get some one with him 
who can pass judgment upon the quality of the stock better 
than he can. , 

I do not agree with the Senator that fur is a luxury 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I did not say that; I said this kind of 
fur. 

Mr. McCUMBER. We people who live up near the North 
Pole, in the Dakotas and in northern Minnesota, regard it as 
an absolute necessity in the wintertime; and we should like to 
see the fox farms grow in the United States, and the number 
of pelts increase, until we can buy a silver or a black fox pelt 
practically as cheaply as we could buy the pelt of the old red 
fox a few years ago. We need the fur, and in my opinion we 
ought not to pass any legislation the effect of which will be to 
prevent other people going into the business of raising foxes for 
their fur; and the only way in which we can assure a steady 
increase is to allow the importation for breeding purposes to 
anyone who desires to go into the business. It will benefit our 
stock in the end; and I want to say in addition to that, in 
answer to the Senator from Michigan, that the Agricultural 
Department, who have jurisdiction over the matter of these 
importations, should see to it—and they have the power to see 
to it—that nothing but the highest class of well-bred stock 
shall come into the United States. 

I think, Mr. President, that the fox industry ought to be 
placed exactly where the industry of cattle and horses and 
mules and everything of that character is placed. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I am in accord with the 
position taken on this subject by the chairman of the com- 
mittee, and I congratulate the committee on what appears to 
me to be a very intelligent and proper action, as indicated by 
the policy now suggested by the chairman of the committee. 

This item relates to a tax upon the importation of live ani- 
mals. The evidence is that the importations are had solely for 
breeding purposes. Every person now engaged in the production 
of the foxes described in this paragraph procured his original 
stock by importation. That statement, I think, will not be 
econtroverted by the Senator from Michigan or by anyone else. 

The United States has never been known a8 a siiver-fox coun- 
try. It is true that ever since the country was discovered 
there have been a few silver foxes grown in the country, but 
the business as it now exists in the United States, even in the 
State of Michigan, is the result of the importation into the 
country for breeding purposes of the silver foxes grown in 
Canada, principally, I believe, on Prince Edward Island, 

Comparatively few individuals have procured the stock and 
are now engaged in the business of breeding. A large num- 
ber of other individuals, perhaps some corporations, are en- 
gaged in the same industry. It has been found exceedingly 
profitable during the last 10 years, one man with a very small 
capital having made a profit of approximately $250,000 in the 
single year 1920, if my memory serves me correctly. 

There is a mutual arrangement now in force by which both 
Canada and the United States permit importations from the 
other country, respectively, of registered animals for breeding 
purposes, and among those registered animals are included 
foxes of the class designated in this paragraph, 


Any disturbance of that arrangement in all probability would 
create resentment upon the part of Canada. It is a wholesome 
arrangement. It has proven beneficial to the United States, 
as stated by the Senator from North Dakota. There never 
was any justification for a tax upon the importation of silver 
or black foxes into the United States. There can be no justi- 
fication for the high rate proposed in the House bill, and there 
is little justification for the rate proposed in the Senate -com- 
mittee amendment, which the Senator from North Dakota now 
contemplates withdrawing with a view to striking out the 
entire paragraph. b 

The importation of high-class animals. for breeding purposes 
is a policy strongly intrenched in the procedure of this country 
in the past. The wisdom of that policy has been demonstrated 
by results already obtained. No circumstances within my 
knowledge exist which would justify the imposition of a high 
rate of duty upon the iniportation of these animals merely for 
the benefit of those who have already obtained the necessary 
stock for breeding purposes and who would, therefore, by the 
imposition of this duty or any other high duty, shut out com- 
petition upon the part of other American producers. 

There has been furnished me by Mr. Frank L. Augustine, 
who is engaged in the business of producing silver foxes for 
the market in the United States, a brief disclosing the history 
of this industry in the United States, fully explaining the pur- 
poses of those who seek the imposition of this high duty con- 
templated by the House provision and by the Senate committee 
amendment, for the Senate committee amendment provides a 
tax of $200 a head upon all black or silver foxes imported into 
the United States. 


The adoption of the course suggested by the Senator from 
North Dakota, in my judgment, is not inconsistent with a fair 
policy of protection. We have heretofore arranged with Canada 
for the importation of stock into that country free of duty for 
breeding purposes and we permit Canada to send stock into 
this country upon the same conditions and for the same purpose. 

I ask unanimous consent to have inserted in the Recorp as 
a part of my remarks the brief which has been furnished me 
upon this subject, I can see no justification whatever for the 
imposition of either the House rates or the rates proposed in 
the original committee amendment. I am in hearty accord with 
the purpose set forth by the Senator from North Dakota. 

There being no objection, the brief was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


For the reasons outlined in the inclosed brief we believe that the 
words “except black or silver foxes” should be struck out of para- 
graph 1507 on page 209 of Calendar No. 591, House bill 7456. 

here is a reciprocal arrangement between the United States of 
America and the Deminion of Canada whereby animals registered in 
national records of the United States are admitted into Canada dut; 
free and animals registered in Canadian national records are admit 
into the United States duty free. Canadian national records for black 
or silver foxes were officially recognized by the United States Depart- 
mont of Agriculture on October 4, 1921, for free entry into the United 

ates. 

If the words “except black or silver foxes”’ are left in paragraph 
1507, it will mean that the agreement between the United States and 
Canada in regard to registered animals will be broken, You can not 
break an agreement in one part without breaking the agreement alto- 

ther. If we choose to break this agreement, how can we expect the 

nadian Government to allow our registered horses and cattle to go 
into Canada Gots Aree, We export to Canada far more registered ani- 
mals than Canada exports to this country. This is particularly true 
in reference to registered horses and registered cattle. 

With reference to the matter of the proposed duty of $200 per head 
on silver black foxes imported into the United States, I would like to 
draw your attention to the following facts regarding this situation. 
I am endeavoring to make a start in this industry, and I write from 
the point of view of a new beginner. I sincerely hope that you will 
read this brief over carefully and give your best consideration to the 
points which I endeavor to bring out. 

The American Fox and Fur rmer Magazine has its office in the 
same building and on the same floor of this building as the Central 
New York Fur Co., and I understand that the Central New York Fur 
Co. is interested in the magazine—that is, that the directors of the 
Central New York Fur Co. are among those behind this magazine. 
Anybody could tell by looking at the magazine that it could hardly be 
made to pay from amount of advertising that they have. Mr. 
Cookingham, who went down to Washington in the first place in con- 
nection with this duty matter, is a director, or was a director, in the 
Central New York Far Co. The Central New York Fur Co. brought 
their foxes into the United States in the fall of 1920, and their first 
breeding season was in the year 1921. As soon as they got their foxes 
into the United States they immediately started a hue and cry for a 
high or They claim that they have the best foxes in the United 
States. here did they get these foxes? They got them right direct 
from Prince Edward Island. Is it fair that as soon as they got their 
goed foxes into the United States that the 

y else in the United States from import 
States? 

Then take the case of Arthur Schleicher. 


should shut out every- 
g foxes into the United 


Arthur Schleicher im- 
ported his foxes direct from Prince Edward island, and claims to have 
as good a ranch of foxes as can be found anywhere. Is it fair that as 
soon as he has his foxes in the United States bis neighbor in Wisconsin 
or some other State should be shut out from importing oqpally as high 
grade stock? Both the above people have good, large ranches. There is 
no doubt about that, but, even so, their ranches can not supply the 
whole world with fur, 
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Then take the case of Frank F. Tuplin. He was one of the pioneers 
of the business on Prince Hdward Island. He made a lot of money 
there, and then took some foxes out to Michigan and started in the 
business, where, I understand, he has made a large amount of money. 
Almost every year, however, Mr. Tuplin goes to Prince Edward Island 
and brings foxes back with him to the United States. Why does he 
do this? If he has the best foxes in the world, as he seems to think 
in Michigan, wey is it necessary for him to go to Prince Edward 
Island for new blood from time to time? These are pretty pertinent 
questions. Is it fair, now, because he thinks he has enough foxes to 
go on breeding independently from them, that his neighbor should be 
prevented from going to the original source of supply for foundation 
stock to start rations with? There is no, question but that Frank 
Tuplin knows a lot about foxes; perhaps he does not tell all he knows. 
I believe he has made the statement that the quality of fer in Michigan 
on the average is not up to the quality of the fur on Prince Edward 
Island, but that he could raise more pups in Michigan than he could 
raise there. This is a strong argument for the wisdom of importing 
new blood from year to year. 

The American Fox and Fur Farmer says that inferior foxes and culls 
should be kept out of the United States. This is quite true. How 
many cases do the ———, know of where inferior foxes and culls 
have been shipped into the United States from Canada? There is no 

uestion that probably in some cases r foxes have come in, but 
et me tell you that the average man who is buying foxes and paying 
his foes money for them is pretty sure to see that he gets good foxes. 
Further than that, the Canadian Government will not register in their 
national records a cull fox. I believe that there should be a duty on 
foxes not registered going into the United States, but there should be 
no duty on foxes registered in Canadian national! live-stock records. 

The Canadian Government is just as strict in inspecting their foxes 
for registration as they are in ins ting their Holstein cattle. A 
geet many cattle and horses are shipped into Canada duty free from 
he Uni States because they are registered in American national 
records. Some of these have gone bad and have been poor animals, it 
is true, but on the whole the average has been high, and it is the same 
way with silver black foxes coming into the Unite States from Canada. 
There are a number of people in the United States who have become 
interested in the fox industry within the last two or three years and 
who think they know it all. How can this be possible any more than 
it is possible for a man to learn and thoroughiy understand the Hol- 
stein cattle business in so short a time? They may think that they 
know it all, but do they? 

There is an agreement between the Government of the United States 
and the Canadian Government whereby animals registered in Canadian 
national live-stock records can go into the United States duty free, and 
vice versa; animals registered in American records recognized by the 
Washington Government and recognized by the Canadian Government 
can go into Canada ot free. If the United States Government chooses 
to break this a ment in respect to one branch of Canadian national 
live-stock records, would it not have a tendency to upset the whole 
working arrangement which is now going along so smoothly? This is 
only my own opinion, and I have not heard any others express their 
views on the subject. If it would upset the agreement, American 
horses and cattle could not go into Canada duty free as at present. 
This thought has just occurred to me, and it is only expressed as my 
viewpoint. 

Here is another example: The Fromm Bros., of Hamburg, Wis., 
have been in the fox business in the United States for a long number 
of roy Why did they fo down to Prince Hdward Island in the fall 
of 1920 and bring back 20 or more good female foxes to mate up with 
their own stock at Hamburg, Wis.? ‘They wanted good blood for 
breeding purposes, and they went to Prince Edward Island for it. Is 
it fair that we or some others should now be shut out and not allowed 
to secure new blood? 

Another point is this: A large number of American citizens own 
foxes in Canada. These foxes are being ranched for them by Canadian 
ranchers, and it is their intention to bring these foxes into the United 
States this fall to ranches which they are establishing in different 
parts of the country. They have bought these foxes from Canadian 
ranchers and have paid for them, and why should they have to pay 
a big duty when they bring these foxes back into their own country? 
Is it fair?. The Government talks about the conservation of fur- 
bearing animals. Is it a progressive step to stop the importation of 
bi a ane new blood just at this period of this young and growing 

ustry 

The whole tping Jooks as if this movement for a high duty is bein 
pushed by a number of American ranchers who, after they have shu 
out Canadian cenit, can ask extravagant prices for their breeding 
stock, and thus the American citizen who wants to go into the in- 
dustry would have to pay far more than the foxes are really worth to 
pa a start. One la rancher stated that they would be able to 

igher prices for their breeding stock if this duty went on, buns er 

y does 


he 
said that Canadians were selling their foxes too cheap. 
he say this? The Canadians have as much sense about intrinsic values 


as we have. These large ranchers, however, want to 
for their breeding stock, and many of them are publis 
stating that the areenme price received for silver-black fox pelts is 
400 and $500 per pelt. ‘They publish these things in order to get 
he public to buy their foxes. Everybody knows that no collection of 
silver-black fox skins would average these prices unless it was a hand- 
picked collection, but these pee le state that the aver: all over the 
country is this amount. This is a false statement, and people buying 
foxes and basing their expectations for profits on such estimates are 
certainly going to be disappointed and lose money. 

Why are the American ranchers scared of Canadian competition? It 
is not on account of Canadians shipping poor foxes into the United 
States, as this statement is false. is not on account of the large 
number of foxes in the United States, but it is omely because they want 
to make exorbitant prices for themselves. Talk about Canadians 
shipping r foxes into the United States. I can name you instance 
after instance where foxes have been shipped by reputable Canadian 
breeders to ranchers in the United States, who have been more than 
a with the animals they secured. Take the case of Arthur 

chleicher, of Lake City, Minn. He ordered all his foxes by mail 
from Canada, and he certainly got splendid animals. Read hi ad- 
yertisements, and it will show you what he thinks of his foxes. The 
foxes were shipped out to him from Canada, and he never saw them 
until they arrived at destination. 

The Central New York Fur Co. bought their foxes in practically 
the same way, with the exception that %, sent a man down by the 
name of Doctor Young to work on a ranch there during the winter and 


high prices 
iz fiterature 
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to study the business, and the foxes were ranched on Prince Edward 
Island for the first = and then they were brought to their own 
ranch in New York State. Take all the bunch of foxes in the States 
of Michigan and New York, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, and with the 
exception of a few foxes that came from Alaska Og all came from 
Canada and were all bought at reasonable prices, -with perhaps some 
few exceptions. 


The United States was never known as a silver-fox country—that is, 
there were very, wat few wild silver foxes ever caught here. Does it 
not seem reasonable to suppose, then, that we should have some source 
open from which we can draw new blood for breeding purposes to keep 
up the stamina and quality of our stock? If we shut out Canada, 
where are we going to get the new blood? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I should like to inquire 
whether or not it is proposed also to put these foxes on the 
free list. 

Mr. SMOOT. If they are stricken from this paragraph, if 
foxes come in which are not for breeding purposes, they fall 
under paragraph 716, with a duty of 15 per cent, just the same 
as all other live animals. 

Mr. ROBINSON. But foxes imported for breeding purposes 
will come in free? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; just the same as other animals. But I 
understood the Senator from New Mexico to ask if foxes would 
come in free if this change were made. Foxes which come in, 
but not for breeding purposes, fall under paragraph 716, at 
15 per. cent ad valorem. If they are for breeding purposes, 
then they come in free. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. My attention is called to para- 
graph 1507, which provides that— 

Any animal imported by a citizen of the United States specially for 
poses ng purposes, except black or silver foxes, shall be admitted 

Mr. SMOOT. Just as soon as we agree to this amendment I 
shall ask that we turn to paragraph 1507, the one to which 
the Senator refers, and shall ask that that first amendment 
there be disagreed to, and that the second amendment be 
agreed to. That will leave foxes brought in for breeding pur- 
poses on the free list, 

Mr. ROBINSON. The course suggested by the Senator from 
North Dakota, and which I understand it is the policy of 
the Senator from Utah to carry out, is, as I comprehend it, to 
place foxes imported into the United States for breeding pur- 
poses upon the free list, and other foxes within a paragraph 
which contemplates a duty of 15 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is correct. F 

Mr. ROBINSON. I have no objection whatever to that ar- 
rangement. I think it is a fair arrangement. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I wanted to be assured that 
these pure-bred foxes for breeding purposes would not bear any 
tax under any other clause of the bm. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senate agrees to the recommendations of 
the committee, all breeding animals, including the black and 
silver foxes, will come in free of duty. If they are not for 
breeding purposes, outside of mules and horses, all live animals 
come in under paragraph 716, at a duty of 15 per cent ad 
valorem. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I have had occasion to get 
some first-hand information about fox farms. Last summer 
I was up in northern New York attending to another matter, 
but took advantage of the situation to visit one of these farms, 
and the owner of the farm happened to be present. Of course, 
I visited the farm just as any stranger would, for the purpose 
of seeing what I could and finding out what I could. I realized 
at that time that there was an attempt being made to get a 
very high duty put upon these foxes imported for breeding 
purposes. However, I gave no intimation of that kind to the 
proprietor of this farm. He was very liberal with his infor- 
mation, and proceeded to tell me all about his business. The 
substance of what he said was that he had invested $40,000 
in that farm; that during the previous year his profits from the 
farm amounted to $60,000; that they expected to have a duty 
put upon foxes of $350 each, and that his profits would then be 
much larger. 

He told me about the adyantages of raising foxes in New York 
in comparison with the fox-raising industry on Prince Edward 
Island in Canada, and he said that while in Canada they did 
manage their business in such a way that their expenses were 
not so great as they were in New York, yet in New York they 
conducted their farms on a much more scientific basis, and that 
the increased cost was more than relatively returned to them 
in the profits of the industry. ~ 

So I can not conceive, from any reasonable point of view, 
that the industry needs this duty. It is true, as the Senator 
from Michigan has said, that at the present time at least these 
skins are a luxury, but I have never before heard it intimated 
that it was a province of government, even with respect to 
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luxuries, to impose a tax for the express. purpose of enabling : 


one citizen to.reap a. profit at. the expense of other citizens. 


So far as: building up this industry is. concerned, it is. being ; 


built up now. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, it can only be built up by 
the importation of stock for: purposes from Canada, 
and any rate of duty which tends to prevent that will tend to 
restrict the industry as a whole, rather than: to promote and 
encourage it. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator is unquestionably 
correct. If you put a tax upon these breeding animals, you 
necessarily raise the capital cost of the industry every time 
one of the animals is imported. 

Mr. ROBINSON. If the Senator will permit me, I want to 
take issue with him upon his statement’ that. furs are to be 
considered purely as luxuries; I do not take that view of’ the 
matter. There is a tendency to treat them as such, but they 
are a necessary, a common article of apparel, indispensable to 
the comfort of citizens who live in cold climates, and. by some 
mysterious evolution of human society they have become neces- 
sary for use in summer seasons in hot climates. How that has 
happened I do not choose to take the time of the Senate to 
attempt to explain. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico: I do not dispute what the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas has said. What I intended to express was 
that this particular fur is considered a luxury at this time, 
and so it is. 

Mr. ROBINSON. That is true. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I think the Senator misconstrued my 
remarks. I take it that.the higher grade of sealskins and these 
silver and black foxes are not necessities of life; they are 
luxuries. We were talking about this particular kind of an 
animal, not the ordinary fur-bearing animal. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. My thought was that we should 
lower the capital investment in these farms as much as we 
could, because by the encouragement of production, in that 
way it is just possible that in the near future these furs may 
be so cheapened in price that those of us who are able to pur- 
chase at a reasonable price may afford some such furs as these. 
At any rate, whether they are luxuries or not, I can not see 
any logic or reason in wanting. this tax, when it is not for the 
purpose of preserving the business, when it would tend to dis- 
courage the business, to limit the business, and when there is 
no claim made that the fox farms are not prosperous now. 
It seems to me that no principle can be invoked for this kind 
of a tariff duty. It would tend to create a monopoly in the 
hands of those who are fortunate enough to have the animals 
in this country now, and, according to their, own statements, 
the purpose is simply to enable them to make more profit. 

Mr. POMERENE. As I understood the Senator from New 
Mexico, he stated a moment ago that the New York fox farm, 
by reason of its scientific methods, was put to greater expense 
in the raising of these foxes than were the Canadians with 
their unscientific methods. If that be so, perhaps it might.be 
better for the New York scientists to adopt the unscientific 
methods which prevail.in Canada. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator probably. did not 
hear the remark whieh I made preceding that. He correctly 
quoted what.I said in the first place, but the same New York 
farmer said that the additional expense was more than repaid 
to him in the profits of the business or, in other words, that 
they made greater profits by. reason of this.scientific knowledge 
and the additional cost. which it, necessitates, 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, I favor the levying of this 
duty as proposed by the Committee on Finance, but about which 
they seem to have changed their minds. I know it is difficult 
to justify picking out. one animal for. the purpese of levying.a 
tax upon that animal and.not upon the rest. The domestic 
breeders of these foxes have contended that in recent years a 
poor quality of animal is coming in and that it is. tending to 
destroy the value of. their. production. here, and that. only, in 
this way can that be prevented. May. I just read a paragraph 
from the summary, of tariff information? It.is as follows: 

Ordinary pte range in price, from $50 to $200 or gene, while the 
better pelts 20 much as, $1,000 t A col on price. for 
a pair of ae 
are seld as low as $500 

The $200 tax duty proposed is about 15 per cent upon the 
value of the higher grade animals, which is $2,500 a pair. The 
breeders seem to feel that this would tend to improve and keep 
up the breed, with which I am thoroughly in accord. It. seems 
to me that their position is well taken and their position is 
well founded, and I hope the Senate will disagree with. the 
recommendation of ‘the committee. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I heard the remarks of the 
chairman of the committee on the question of silver foxes +o 


Lieedins  sakeele is se0ber aL although penne animais . 
pa 


the effect that silver fox, furs in: Minnesota.and North Dakota 
are a necessity. I hardly deem. it necessary to. state.what. every~ 
body: knows, that this, of course, isa pure luxury, and; carrying 
out the theory of our friends on:the other side, of the Chamber, 
they ought.to be in favor of a-tariff, on. this:product for revenue 


purposes, 
First, Canada imposes a duty PE I ETE, ai a 
importation of all foxes, . 

Mt: SMOOT. Mr. President-——.- 

The PRESIDING’ OFFICER (Mr. Carrre.in the. chair), 
—" Senator, from. Minnesota: yield. to. the Senator from 

Mr. KBULOGG:. I yield: 

Mr. SMOOT: Somehow or other there: is: a. mistaken. idea, as 
to Canada imposing: a duty upon: breeding foxes: going into 
Canada, I have a.copy of a telegram.from Mr. R;. R..Farrow, 
commissioner of customs at Ottawa, which .reads.as:follows: 

eo foxes have: been allowed free entry: into Canada for the last 
.Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, may I. interrupt: the Sen- 
ator by suggesting that: there: was: presented before’ the: com- 
mittee a letter signed by R. J. Lunny, chief appraiser at. the 
pert of Montreal, in which he said: 

Referring to ae ge of the 224 instant, addressed to the collector 


ot eee a. letter: written to you December 14, 1 
which has been aoe  Senthoulenty referring to the-duty’on silver foxes 


imported into Canada. 
ply I beg to advise: you that oe ‘foxes brought: inte Canada 
rily,; for a peried eet Soocedine months, for the se of 
exhibition or of competition for wriena ro any’ agricelearal: or 
— tion are admitted’ free of. duty. therwise the duty is 
ae cent ad valorem, plas:a sales:tax at eye in force of 24 per 
i the duty-paid value when imported by wholesalers’ or jobbers 
and 4 a = cases of importation: by retailers or consumers. 
ours truly, 


nm repl 


R. J. Lunwy; Chief Appraiser. 

If. the. Senator from Minnesota. will permit. me,.I have en- 
deavored to find out what:the facts are in:reference to the mat- 
ter. I wanted to find out, about it and. I’ presented’ my argu- 
ment, on the.theory that Canada imposes a.25 per.cent duty on 
the same kind of foxes: which the Senate: committee now pro- 
poses shall be admitted free of duty into the United: States 
from. Canada, The Senater from Arkansas; [Mr.. Ropinsow] 
said—or perhaps it was the Senator from New Mexico [| Mr, 
Jones }]—that the only way to improve the stock was to get these 
foxes into the United States. The: farms.in the United States 
can supply the American breeders of foxes, and they: can pay, 
the duty. 

I am obliged to the Senator from Minnesota. 
about a matter in whieh Iam greatly interested. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to say to the Senator 
from. Michigan and also to. the Senator from Minnesota. that 
after the question came up as:to: whether there is: a duty on 
black and silver foxes in Canada; the chairman of’ the com- 
mittee. wrote a letter and received an answer to. it, and\in that 
answer it was:stated that there is no duty imposed upon foxes 
going into Canada for breeding. purposes. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Supplementing the statement which the Sen- 
ator from Utah just’ made; my information is: that all animals 
imported into Canada from the United States and all animals 
exported into the United States.from Canada are, under existing 
arrangements, admitted free of duty in the respective countries 
when transported for breeding purposes: That‘is the rule which 
has-been universally followed with respect to all animals, There 
is no duty of 25 per cent or any other rate; according to my in- 
formation, imposed upon foxes imported into Canada from the 
United States for breeding purposes. 

In addition to that and in addition to the statement I madea 
moment ago, with the permission of the Senator from. Minne- 
sota, a number of persons have gone into Canada and are new 
engaged in the business: of producing foxes there for breeding 
purposes. with the view of importing them into the United 
States. There are only two considerable businesses-in this coun- 
try which have already secured their-stock and’ which are now 
attempting to shut out the importation of other foxes for breed- 
ing purposes. They, went to Canada; and: got: their breeding 
stock; had: it admitted free of duty under existing arrange- 
ments, and; having done that, their effort now is to prevent 
others from: doing the same thing; se as to: put higher and 
higher the price to the American people for this very necessary, 
if sometimes considered luxurious, article, 

Mr, KELLOGG, Mr, President, I have not examined the law, 
but the: National Silver Fox Breeders’ Association and the 
American Fox Breeders’ Association: state. positively that the 
Canadian duty of 25 per cent applies to the» importations: into 
Canada of all silver and black foxes. That/is the extent of my 
information on the subject. 

Mr. President, there is a difference between admitting free of 
duty ordinary breeding animals, such as horses, cattle, and 


He. was. talking 
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hogs, and admitting silver foxes free. The animals which I 
mention, such as horses, cattle, hogs, and sheep, are a necessity 
in business; they are the great stock-producing animals of this 
country, and, of course, it has been the policy, as it should have 
been the policy of this country, to admit them free of duty for 
breeding purposes; but it is an entirely different thing when it 
comes to the business of breeding silver and black foxes, which 
is an expensive business, to contend that the general industry 
of the country is going to be benefited by admitting them free 
of duty. 

I realize that the breeding of silver and black foxes is a new 
industry in this country; it has only grown up within a few 
years; but there are to-day in the various States 216 fox farms, 
on which it is estimated that there are being raised five or six 
thousand silver foxes for breeding purposes and for fur. 

A great deal of money has been invested in the industry, 
and it is estimated that the value of the foxes on those farms 
is $4,281,830. The Bureau of Animal Industry recommends, 
and I understood so recommended to the committee, a duty 
on the importation of silver and black foxes for breeding pur- 
poses or for any purpose. It does seem to me, Mr. Pres.dent, 
that the proposed duty will produce a reasonable revenue, and 
that $200 is not more than a fair duty for the protection of a 
growing American industry. I hope the last committee amend- 
ment will not be adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Mc- 
CumBER] in behalf of the Finance Committee to strike out 
paragraph 715. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. ROBINSON. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. President. 
What is the pending motion? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pending motion is the 
motion made by the Senator from North Dakota to strike 
out paragraph 715. 

Mr. ROBINSON. That was my understanding. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. And should the motion be 
agreed to, I understand that on silver and black foxes, ex- 
cept those for breeding purposes, a duty of 15 per cent ad 
valorem will be imposed. 

The reading clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. NEW (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKELLar] to 
the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. WE LtEeR] and vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). I 
transfer my pair with the senior Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. Wrtx1aMs] to the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Crow] 
and vote “yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. EDGE. I transfer my general pair with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [{Mr. Owen] to the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
STANFIELD] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. TRAMMELL, I transfer my pair with the senior Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island [Mr. Cott] to the senior Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. REED] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CAMERON (after having voted in the negative). I am 
paired with the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Watson]. In his 
absence I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. Pace] and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. HARRISON (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
transfer my pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
ELkins] to the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HircHcock] and 
allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. CARAWAY (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
transfer my pair with the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Mc- 
KINLEY] to the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrrman] and allow 
my vote to stand. 

Mr. CURTIS. I am requested to announce that the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. McKiniey] and the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. KEnpDrRIcK] are absent on official business. 

I also desire to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Vermont {Mr. Drtt1ineHam] with the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Guiass]; and 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Batt] with the Senator 
‘from Florida (Mr. FieroHer). 

The result was announced—yeas 47, nays 19, as follows: 
YEAS—47. 
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Walsh, Mass, 
Walsh, Mont. 
Watson, Ind. 
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Sutherland 
Swanson 
Trammell 
Underwood 
NAYS—19. 
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NOT VOTING—30. 
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Dillingham Kendrick 
Elkins Ladd 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE obtained the floor. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. The action just taken by the Senate will 
necessitate changes in paragraph 1507, and I think those 
changes ought to be made at this time, so as to dispose of the 
question of the duty upon foxes. I ask, therefore, to take up 
paragraph 1507. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendments to paragraph 
1507 will be stated. 

The Reapinec CierK. On page 209, paragraph 1507, line 8, 
after the word “ United,” it is proposed to strike out “ States,” 
and insert “ States.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment in paragraph 1507 was, on page 209, 
line 8, after the word “ purposes,” to insert “except black or 
silver foxes,” so as to read: 

Par 1507. Any animal imported by a citizen of the United —— 
specially em breeding purposes, except black or silver foxes, shall 
admitted f 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that that amendment may be disagreed 
to, in order to conform to the action of the Senate in reference 
to paragraph 715. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The next amendment in paragraph 1507 was, on page 209, 
line 10, after the word “ such,” to strike out “ purposes, except 
black or silver foxes’ and to insert “ purposes.” 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that that amendment may be agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


CROP INSURANCE. 


Mr. McNARY introduced a joint resolution (S. J. Res. 219) 
creating a joint commission to investigate the subject of crop 
insurance, which was read twice by its title. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I have introduced a joint 
resolution providing for the appointment of a joint congres- 
sional committee, consisting of three Members of each House, 
to investigate the subject of crop insurance with a view to 
determining the practicability and expediency of creating a 
Government crop-insurance bureau or other agency. 

This important subject has never been given the attention it 
merits, and I propose that Congress make a thorough and accu- 
rate Survey, touching upon all the elements involved in such a 
considerable undertaking. 

There is no industry subject to as many vicissitudes and 
hazards as farming. A year’s toil and crop investment may be 
destroyed in a night. This threatening possibility is one of 
the reasons that drives farmers to the already overcongested 
cities, resulting in a condition both uneconomic and fraught 
with social evils. The farmers’ economic status is directly 
dependent upon nature, and any legislation that tends to 
stabilize his crop production and minimize his losses is worthy 
of the most studious investigation by the Congress. 

Excessive heat or rain may ruin his planted fields. His 
gardens or orchards may suffer from the frosts, the lack of 
heat, or drought. His growing grain or fruit may be injured 
by plant diseases or suffer damage by windstorms or ha 

The plan I propose by the resolution contemplates 4 study 
of all forms of crop insurance and the inclusion in a general 
legislative bill of all forms of losses against which insurance 
may be practicable. 

For many years the farmers have carried their fire risk. 
Indeed there are over 2,000 mutual fire insurance companies 
in the country to-day actively, prosperously, and soundly en- 
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gaged in fire insurance. The total amount of insurance which 
they now have in force exceeds $8,000 000. 

Insuranee contracts against loss of ‘grain ‘by hail are issued 
in some of the Northern States and have worked to the benefit 
of the grain growers. A certain amount of fire insurance has 
also been written on standing grain in some States in the West. 
This form of insurance is.most common where the wheat is left 
standing until thoroughly ‘ripe and dry sand then cut and 
threshed in a single process. 

I realize it is not practicable to enact legislation that will 
justify the issuance of an ifisurance policy covering all the 
hazards to which crops are subject, but, in my judgment, a 
number of serious hazards may be included in a policy. If 
legislation of this character can be worked out, money made in 
the fat years would assist in carrying the farmer over during 
the lean years. 

A single-crop farmer exposes himself to the possibility of 
losing the result of an entire year’s work from ia single catas- 
trophe. Happily, however, the farmer of the present, in most 
instances and in most localities, practices diversified farming, 
and this practice is caleulated to simplify the scheme of :gen- 
eral crop insurance. 

The principle involved in-any plan of agricultural insurance 
must be such as will safeguard the farmer against unavoidable 
losses and at the same time permit him to obtain the insurance 
at a cost which he can afford to pay. It is these, principles the 
resolution in question will seek to discover and, when discov- 
ered, write into legislation. 

Mr. President, this Congress has done much to better farm 
conditions and has shown a sympathy for rural problems quite 
beyond that displayed by the Congress for many years. The 
neglect of the legislative branch of the Government to fashion 
laws designed to improve farm conditions has added to the 
unrest man‘fest throughout the agricultural communities in the 
country. While many questions appertaiming to farm life can 
not be solved by legislation, yet.every lawmaking effort should 
be exhausted in behalf of those who eccupy and till the soil. 

It is my opinion that, if the farmer’s income is stabilized 
through the years and assurance given him of wholesome legis- 
lation providing that a sudden loss may be recouped by the pay- 
ment of a policy of insurance, one of the great causes will be 
removed that accelerates the human current to the cities. 

Mr. President, I intend to ask the Senate for early and favor- 
able consideration of this legislation. I move that the joint 
resolution be referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

The motion was agreed to. 


VIEWS OF SENATOR POMERENE ON AMERICAN VALUATION PLAN. 


Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I have had a great many 
letters from constituents urging me ‘to support the American 
valuation plan which was contained in.the tariff bill as it came 
to the Senate from the House. Personally I am very much op- 
posed to it. Several days ago I wrote a letter to one of our 
largest manufacturers, giving my reasons for opposing it. I 
could take the time of the Senate’ to make a speech on the sub- 
ject. I do not care to do that at this time, but in order that 
I may be able to answer other people who have written me on 
the subject, I ask wnanimous consent that the letter to which 
I have referred may be incorporated in the Recorp in 8-point 
type. I should add that this is the complete letter, except for 
two or three paragraphs which were of a rather personal na- 
ture, and those I have omitted. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered ‘to be printed 
in the Recorp in 8-point type, as follows: 

“The question before us is the American valuation plan. It 
has nothing whatever to do with the theory of either a protec- 
tive tariff or a revenue tariff. I have been-in the Senate long 
enough to get away from theories. On the tariff question a 
man may be a theorist whether he believes in high protection or 
in a revenue tariff. It is practical common sense which ought 
to prevail, and whatever may have been our theories before 
the world cataclysm, changed economic and financial conditions 
must be borne in mind in all legislation. If American valua- 
tion is either right or wrong under a protective theory, it is 
right or wrong under any other system of tariff. 

“I quoted to you on the train the argument used by the 
foreign trade branch of the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce. 
They wped the item of lemons and pointed out the great ditf- 
ference in the price of lemons in the Cleveland markets within 
a very short period of time and based gheir argument against 
the American valuation plan on the very great difference in 
the amount of the tariff duties based upon a high price and a 
low price for lemons in the Cleveland markets. It is true 
they were unfortunate In their illustration, because the duty 
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special oceasions to the contrary. 


Juty 7, 


on.ljemons.is. specific :and.not ad valorem, but» because’ they were 
mistaken.in this fact it does not. Jessen the weight.ef the .argu- 
ment as applied to ad valorem .duties where the American 
valuation plan could .apply ;.and it. is but a short.step»to con- 
clude that if the American valuation plan ‘was once adopted 
those who favor it would insist that every duty be made ad 
valorem rather than specific, or that the American valuation 
plan .should be made to apply en imports whether subject to 
ad valorem or specific duties. 

“TI note your suggestion that it is easier for our customs 
officials to determine American values than foreign values. 
I.can not think that you are quite serious. in making this sug- 
gestion. We have consular -officers and Treasury :agents in 
every part of the world who are in constant communication 
with the Government departments at Washington. ll this 
information is available to the customs officials. Importers 
who buy abroad .are.not wont to pay dess to the producers 
abroad than the prevailing prices abroad. True, there may be 
The customs officials here 
have the same ‘right to call: witnesses and books .and papers 
and inquire into foreign values of the importers ‘that they 
would have under the American valuation plan,.and if anything 
is needed to extend .this authority, it is within the power of 
Congress to do it. 

“Again, the variation in market prices;at the point of produc- 
tion and ‘sale is not.so great as°the variation in prices in the 
various markets of the United States throughout this great 
country from coast to coast and Lakes to Gulf. It is per- 
fectly clear to those who have studied the question here in 
Washington that it is easier for the Treasury officials to en- 
force the tariff laws based on foreign valuations than it would 
be.on. American valuations. 

“Your contention is seemingly that a high tariff does not aid 
in the control of.prices. That prices.can be and are controlled 
by dealers.in articles.on the.free list is admitted. Fair-minded 
men will also admit that prices can be and are controlled on 
articles which .are on. the dutiable list,.and I think fair-minded 
men will go further and say that the more nearly we exclude 
all foreign articles of a given kind the better will be the oppor- 
tunity for these who are producing articles of this same kind 
to control the market and fix the price. The fact is that one 
of the purposes of.a tariff.is to increase prices. No ene now 
denies this and no one denies the right of a producer to fix his 
prices, unless it.be as.a result of a combination which prevents 
reasonable competition and thereby places the buying public at 
the producer’s mercy. 

“To sustain your contention that the American valuation 
plan would not aid the American producer in :advaacing prices 
you. say, ‘If an article is valued at $4 in Germany and a similar 
article has a valuation in the United States of $8, then to 
equalize the difference under the American valuation a 50 per 
cent tariff. should be set. That would mean a tariff on the 
article in.question of $4. Add that.$4 to the $4 German valua- 
tion and the result is $8, thus equalizing the American valua- 
tion of a similar article.’ 

“ You further jsay, ‘If then the American manufacturers try 
to raise the price, let us see what would happen. Supposing 
they boost the price to $10, then. the tariff would be 50 per cent 
of $10, or $5. Add that $5 tariff to the $4 German valuation, 
and the German selling price to. the United States would be $9, 
The result plainly shows that the American manufacturers 
could not boost the price; otherwise the,Germans ‘could take all 
the business.’ 

“Given your hypothetical illustration with your hypothetical 
prices and circumstances, you perhaps have proven your case 
to your entire satisfaction. You make the mistake, however, 
of assuming all the while that the change in valuation can only 
apply to the American market, Your example overlooks the 
changing of prices in the other countries. The. debates in the 
Senate show that very substantial advances in the price of 
products as well as of labor are! being made in Germany, and 
particularly was this true during the months of January and 
February. 

“Now, let us take your illustration with the price of the 
article $8 and with a 50 per eent»ad valorem tariff duty of $4, 
Then assume that the price in Germany advances frem $4 to $6. 
If this article was to enter the Umited States, the importer’ 
would ‘have to pay the German: price $6, plus the ad valovem 
duty of $4, or $10; so it would be utterly impossible for the 
German article to enter the United States,-with the effeet that 
there would be no competition at all between domestic and 
foreign articles, and the producer in the United States could 
advance his price from .$8 to just below $10. The further re- 
sult would follow that the ‘tariff duty ‘which supposedly was 
intended ‘as a source of revenue to the Government of the 
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United States would yield no revenue whatsoever. Dffects 
will differ with varying prices, 

“I understand, of course, some men holding economic views 
like your own are absolutely opposed to any imports which in 
any way tend to compete with their products. If that is sound 
policy then it would be simpler and wiser to place an embargo 
at once upon all imports; buf no school of thought with which 
I am familiar is willing that this shall be done during a period 
of peace. 

“Again, I note your suggestion, ‘ Let us take an article at a 
valuation in Germany of $4, France $5, England $6, and the 
United States $8. Under American valuation the tariff should 
be 50 per cent, which. would compe! the German, Frenchman, 

nd Englishman to pay $4 tariff on that article. On the other 
ood. if foreign valuation were used it would mean that a 
tariff of 100 per cent must be placed on the article, whefeby the 
German would pay $4, the Frenchman $5, and the Englishman 
$6 tar ff.’ 

“Again, it is your purpose to keep out all competition. You 
would make the price of the German article with the 50 per 
cent tariff duty $8, the French $9, and the Dnglish $10. In 
other words, your plan would limit all American buying to 
Germany. 

“In all tariff bills heretofore, whether of Republican or 
Democratic origin, foreign cost has always been taken into con- 
sideration, This cost varies at different times and in every 
country, and it is no more difficult to arrive at a rate that is 
reasonably just, based on foreign valuation, keeping in mind 
these differences. in cost at the place of production, than it is 
to determine the American valuation in the various markets 
of the United States; due in part to varying marketing condi- 
tions in the several sections ef the country, as well as to the 
cost of transportation. 

“T ean not understand how a gentleman with your usual 
eminently fair judgment can take this position. McKinley was 
a high protectionist, but in his last speech at Buffalo he said, 
‘America can not forever expect to sell and never to buy.’ Cer- 
tainly you want us to capture the foreign markets, but you do 
not seem to be willing that our people shall have the benefit of 
any trade relations with the old countr'es. From the logic in 
your letter you must even go further and suggest that the tariff 
should be made high enough so as not to permit any competi- 
tion from abroad even with the most inefficient plant in the 
country. Again, let me repeat, if this is sound pelicy, then let 
us act openly and above board and either place a direct embargo 
upon all imports or do it indirectly by making the rate so high 
that nothing can come in. Let Congress do this and not put it 
in the power of producers to manipulate domestic prices so 
that the tariff rates will become in effect an embargo. 

“ Europe owes this country and its nationals $18,000,000,000. 
She can not pay it in gold because she does not have it. She 
can not pay it in her depreciated currency because we will not 
take it, and there is. only one method whereby to get it, and 
that is by some reasonable trade relations, 

“Again, we nave a surplus of agricultural products running 
from one bill‘on and a half to two billions each year and a 
surplus of manufactured products running from at least two 
billions to two billions and one-half or more per year. How are 
we going to sell these things if we are not going to buy? If 
every other producer would take your position this country 
would be ruined in a twelvemonth. 

“Now, let me state concretely some of my objections to the 
American valuation plan: 

“First. The fact that the American valuation plan was early 
adopted and after a short trial discarded and the foreign 
valuation later adopted and continued all these years ought to 
indicate that the best Judgment of your own party has been 
against the American valuation plan and for the foreign valua- 
tion plan. 

“Second, Before the holidays the Congress of the United 
States set aside $100,000 for the purpose of investigating the 
American valuation plan. This investigation was conducted by 
the so-called Reynolds Commission, which was appointed by a 
Republican administration. This commission investigated the 
subject very, very carefully. They made their report to the 
Senate Finance Committee, and the Republican members of the 
committee by a vote of seven to three rejected the American 
valuation plan as wholly impracticable. And one of the 
special reasons why it is impracticable is because of ‘the lim- 
ited number of exactly comparable domestic and foreign prod- 
ucts,’ and again ‘because of the difficulty and probable litiga- 
tion involved in defining comparability to the satisfaction of 
importers, domestic manufacturers, and customs. officials,’ and 
again ‘because of the disturbance to business while these 


difficulties were being adjusted.” The language just quoted is 
oe Senator Soot, one of the very high protectionists in the 
enate. 

“Third. To a very large extent the producer fixes the price 
of his article. If the American valuation plan was adopted 
and the rate of duty was 50 per cent ad valorem based upon 
this American valuation, the producer could not change the 
rate of duty, but he could by the increase or decrease of his 
own price either increase or decrease the amount of the reve- 
nue which the Government would get out of this duty if articles 
were imported; and if the price of the foreign article abroad 
were to increase from month to month, it would be possible 
for the producer by raising his price to increase the amount of 
duty which the importer would have to pay to such an extent 
that the importer could not bring his goods in and pay the 
duty and compete with the American price. In other words, 
the producer could advance or decrease his own prices. It is 
not likely that he would decrease them. If he increased them, 
or if the prices abroad were increased, the foreign article could 
be shut out entirely because of the duty. In other words, it 
would be within the power of the producer to cut off the 
revenue of the Government. I have made this clear, I think, 
by what I said above as to the effect of the increase in prices 
abroad, 

“Or, perhaps, to express my thought a little more clearly, 
American valuation must include labor cost,- overhead cost, 
transportation charges, and profits. It therefore follows that 
any increase in labor costs, overhead costs, or transportation 
charges will increase the amount of tariff which the importer 
must pay; but this is not all. In other words, the greater the 
profit of the producer under the American valuation plan the 
greater will be the amount of the tariff the importer must 
pay, and the lower the profits of the American producer, the 
lower will be the amount of the tariff which the importer must 
pay. 

“T have the greatest confidence in your personal integrity, 
but I would not trust you or any other man with the power in 
this way to fix the duty on goods competing with your own 
product. The fixing of the amount of duties is a function 
of Congress. It ought not to be within the province of a 
private American citizen to fix the amount of duty which a 
competing foreign article must pay. Congress should fix taxes. 
The amount of our revenue should not be subject to the con- 
trol of the taxpayers, either directly or indirectly. 

“Fourth. I think I can make my objections to the American 
valuation plan a little clearer if I avail myself of some of the 
figures which were prepared by the tariff experts of the Treas- 
ury Department, and which have been approved by at least a 
majority of the Republicans on the Finance Committee, and 
they will answer largely your suggestions that the American 
producer under the American valuation plan can not advance 
prices so as to cut out foreign competition. In presenting these 
figures let me remind you that the profits as well as the costs 
of importers. and also producers vary constanily, There can 
be no. fixed rule. To illustrate: 

“ Overhead expenses and profits may vary from 5 to 6 per 
cent and even as high as 100 per cent. Transportation rates 
may vary from an insignificant part of the cost of articles of 
small weight but ef high intrinsic value to almost balf or more 
of the total cost of articles of heavy weight, and profits may 
vary from nothing to 100 per cent or more. But these varying 
figures as to cost, transportation, and profits very seriously 
affect the amount of tariff to be paid under the American 
valuation plan, and a study of the figures I am about to give 
will demonstrate conclusively that the higher the profit to the 
domestic preducer under the American valuation plan the higher 
the amount of duty will be which the importer will pay. Let 
me now give the figures of the expert. 

“He assumes for illustration the foreign value of the article 
to be imported as 100 per cent, the landing charges 10 per cent, 
the average overhead expense and profit 25 per cent. The 
result is as follows: 

Per cent. 


Foreign value 
Freight, etc 
Duty at 60 per cent of foreign valuation 


t 
Plus 25 per cent overhead and profit--: 


American valuation equivalent (60 per cent) 

Sixty per cent of foreign value (100 per cent) equals 28 per cent of 
American value (2123 per cent). 

“he experts then make an. actual application of this rate 
under varying conditions. Based upon foreign valuation under 
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differing conditions, this rate of 28 per cent will vary from 46 
per cent to 84 per cent on foreign values. He then gives the 
following examples: 
Eeample No. 1. , 
(Thirty-three and one-half per cent overhead and profit.) 


Foreign value 
Freight rate 
Duty, at 28 per cent on American valuation (234 per cent) 


Eaeample No. 2. 
(Fifty per cent overhead and profit.) 
Per cent. 
Foreign value 
Freight rate 
Duty, at 28 per cent on American valuation (285 per cent) 


Eevample No. 8. 


(Thirty-three and one-third per cent overhead and profit; freight 40 
per cent.) 
Per cent. 


Example No. 4. 
(Five per cent commission.) 


Foreign value 
Freight, etc 
Duty, at 28 per cent on American valuation (164 per cent) 


American valuation 
Summary of above. 


Foreign 
value 
equiva- 
lent rate. 


aed 
value. 


Profit. 


Per cent.| Per cent. | Per cent.| Per cent. 
10 25 2 60 

SN IIS Bvdenanae ccenncentinosaltins 

Example No, 2... 

Example No. 3... 

MUD SO. Bia ie sci vc civcekwotedasdunsd 


“It will be conceded, of course, that American valuation in- 
cludes cost of production, transportation, overhead expenses, 
and profits. So it follows that the 28 per cent ad valorem on 
the American valuation used in the first table is the equivalent 
of 60 per cent on the foreign valuation thereof, but when ap- 
plied to illustrations given in examples 1, 2, 3, and 4, in prac- 
tice, the American valuations would vary from 164 per cent 
to 297 per cent of the foreign valuations. It seems to me that 
these figures demonstrate conclusively the wisdom of the ma- 
jority of the Finance Committee in not adopting the American 
valuation plan. 

“Fifth. I note your alarm, as stated in your letter, over 
the foreign goods being imported from Italy and being sold in 
this country at 90 per cent off the list in competition with your 
product. Of course, I know what list price is, and what 90 per 
cent off list price may mean, but in order to understand what 
it does in fact mean I would have to know what the list price 
was and what the domestic price was. These you do not give. 
If you had given them, I could then tell more about competitive 
conditions. 

“Tt is no doubt true that in the course of readjustment pro- 
ducers have lost money. In fact, mearly everybody has lost 
money, but nearly everybody made money during the war and 
for a year or two thereafter. 

“Possibly it is well that I have delayed the answer to your 
letter because it tells me of imports from Italy at 90 per cent 
off list and because of that fact you can not sell in competition 
with them. I was reassured the other day when I picked up 
the Canton papers which brought the happy news that your 
plant was running almost at full capacity and that within the 
last few weeks you gave your employees an increase of 10 per 
cent in their wages. I am glad to hear this and I congratulate 
you and your men, , 


“The tariff has not changed since you wrote your letter. 
Imports have been coming in during the last six months just 
as they did before, or at least there has been no change in the 
tariff. The continued’ employment to almost full capacity of 
your plant, and the increased wages you are paying, convince 
me that you were suffering unnecessarily and without cause 
from stage fright in January en you wrote your letter. 
Ninety per cent off of Italian list price apparently has not dis- 
turbed you very much in fact. 

“To me the American valuation plan is the most vicious 
proposal that has been presented to the Senate during the 
nearly 12 years I have been a member of that body.” 

TARIFF RATES ON WOOL, ETC. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I ask permission to place ine 
the Recorp three letters protesting against certain rates in the 
pending bill. 

There being no objection, the letters were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Senator W. J. Harris, 
Washington, D. O. 


Dear Sir: We are mailing you to-day copies of the Rome Tribune- 
Herald and Rome News of June 28 issue. e desire to call your par- 
ticular attention to the two editorials appearing in_ these two papers 
regarding the bape sree tariff bill, in which it places 33 cents per pound 
on the scoured contents of all wool. This, we think, will work a ter- 
rible hardship on the common people. It will advance every garment 
that contains wool to a point where the.masses will be compelled, in 
a great many instances, to do without the proper clothes. 

etailers have had a bitter experience the last two years through 
unfair attacks of the press because of high prices. Retail clothiers 
have not made any 7 the past two years, and the consumer is 
demanding lower prices. If this bill passes the Senate and becomes a 
law it will advance the price of every suit and overcoat from $3 to $5. 
This will naturally create in the minds of the buying public sentiment 
against the retail clothier. 

We trust that you will give this matter your due consideration and, 
if — have this phrase of the proposed tariff bill changed or 
defeated. 

With kind personal regards, we are, 

Yours very truly, 


Romp, Ga., June 28, 1922. 


W. M. Gammon & Sons. 
Romp, GA., June 29, 1922. 
Hon. W. J. Harris 


United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 


Dear Sir: At the regular meeting of the board of directors of the 
Rome Chamber of Commerce, held June 27, 1922, resolution was 
adopted opposing the present tariff bill and indorsing the position 
taken by the retail dry goods and retail clothing merchants, havin 
special reference to the tariff on wool, and I have nm directed to ca 
this to your attention. I feel sure, however, that you are alive to the 
situation and that you will do what you can, 

Yours truly, 


Romp CHAMBER OF COMMERCD, 
H. H. SHACKLETON, President. 


Hon. W. J. Harris, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 


Dear Sir: Will you please read into the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the 
Selous resolution and have a copy of the Recorp containing it 
sent me: 

“ Resolved, That we protest against the food, tableware, and women’s 
wear schedules of the Fordney-McCumber bill. These schedules will 
increase the costs of living in every American home. They are fines 
levied by American men ap American women and upon American 
children. They should not be allowed to become law.” 
Yours truly, 
Mrs. Rost. L. BERNER, 
Chairman Legislative Council of Georgia for all 
Women’s Organizations. 


THE TARIFF. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to 
regulate commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the 
industries of the United States, and for other purposes, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, during the period of my 
participation in public affairs six great tariff bills have been 
considered by the Congress—the McKinley tariff, the Wilson 
tariff, the Dingley tariff, the Payne-Aldrich tariff, the Under- 
wood tariff, and the present bill. 

The passage of the Dingley bill in 1897, during President Mc- 
Kinley’s first term, marks a turning point in the history of tariff 
legislation in this country. The schedules of that bill were 
framed in disregard of the principle which up to that time had 
been the declared policy of the Republican Party. That prin- 
ciple had been embodied in almost every Republican platform 
since 1860. That principle was first expressed in the Republi- 
can platform of 1860 in the following language: 

That while providing revenue for the support of the General Govern- 
ment by duties on imports sound policy requires such an adjustment of 
these pnpows as to encourage the development of the industrial inter- 
ests of the whole country. 

In 1864 and 1868 the issues of war and reconstruction domi- 
nated all other issues, and I find no declaration respecting the 
tariff in the platforms of the Republican Party of those years. 
In 1872, however, and continuously thereafter, the Republican 
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Party asserted its belief in the principle of protection. I shall 
not quote all those platforms. The platform of 1892 is typical 
in its declaration— 

That.on all products coming into competition with the products of 
American labor there should be levied duties equal to the difference be- 
tween wages abroad and at home. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? Was the Senator quoting from the utterances of the 
present Finance Committee? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. No, indeed; I was not. I was stating 
the often declared and accepted doctrine of the Republican 
Party and was quoting from the platform of 1892 as a typical 
declaration of the party on protection. 

The opponents of the protective policy had always advanced 
the argument that protection by shutting out foreign products 
would lead to monopoly and the consequent undue enhance- 
ment of prices at home. To this Republicans have replied that 
duties should never be high enough to shelter private monopoly, 
and that competition in this country could be relied on to pre- 
vent monopoly prices. It was in recognition of the danger of 
combinations and trusts that Senator Sherman, championed and 
supported by statesmen of that time, secured the enactment of 
.the antitrust law of 1890. 

The Republican piatform of 1896, upon which President Mc- 
Kinley was elected, declared for the principle of protection 
while opposing such rates as could resuit in domestic monopoly. 
That platform declared : 

We renew and emphasize our allegiance to the policy of protection 
as the bulwark of American industrial independence and the founda- 
tion of American development and prospe' ap. The true American 
policy taxes foreign products and encourages home industry a F559 

n its reasonable application it is just, fair, and impartial; 


wall 
opposed to fore control and domestic monopoly, to sectional ais- 
crimination and individual favoritism, 


The Republican Party, however, disregarding the McKinley 
platform upon which it had won the election in 1896, proceeded 
to the enactment of the Dingley tariff law. 

The avowed purpose of the Dingley law was to exclude for- 
eign-made goods to the largest extent feasible and give to do- 
mestic capital full opportunity to supply the American market. 
The Dingley rates were designed, as far as possible, to shut 
out foreign competition, and in that purpose they were largely 
suecessful, Now, note the result. Within three years following 
the enactment of the Dingley law 149 trusts were organized in 
the United States, with a total stock and bond capitalization of 
$3,784,000,000. Four years later trust control had extended to 
8,864 plants, with a total capitalization of $20,379,000,000. By 
January 1, 1908, the increased consolidation embraced 10,220 
plants, with outstanding stocks and bonds aggregating $31,- 
672,000,000 of paper capitalization. The Dingley law had ex- 
cluded foreign competition. The trusts strangled home com- 
petition. The American consumer was completely at the mercy 
of the overprotected manufacturers of the country. Prices were 
rapidly advanced. The cost of living increased during that 
period more than 40 per cent. 

The condition was upon us which the wiser statesmen had 
foreseen in 1890 must result from monopoly breeding tariffs, 
The reaction of the people was prompt and exactly what John 
Sherman had foreseen it would be when in the advocacy of the 
antitrust law he said: , 

If we will not endure a king as a political i jhoul 
endure a king over the production, trameportation, end whet amines 
the necessaries of life. If we wo not submit to an emperor, we 
should not submit to an autocrat of trade, with power to prevent com- 
petition and to fix the price of any commodity. If the combination is 
confined to a State, the State should apply the remedy; if it is inter- 
state and controls any production in many States, Congress must appl 
the remedy. If the combination is aided by our tariff laws, they shoul 
be promptly changed, and, if necessary. caret competition with al] the 
world should be invited in the monopoli: article. If the combination 
affects interstate transportation or is aided in any way by a transporta- 
tion company, it falls clearly within the power of Congress and the r 


should be aimed at the corporations embraced in it and should be swift 
and sure. 


For a time the people hoped for some relief through the 
antitrust law; but the action of the executive department, 
through the Department of Justice, in the enforcement of this 
act was feeble and indecisive, and the trusts and combinations, 
fortified behind the tariff wall, soon learned that the antitrust 


law was no menace to them, And the trusts which that act, 


had been intended to crush went scot free, while labor organi- 
zations, at which the law was never directed, became its 
victims. 

President McKinley’s untimely death and Roosevelt's accession 
to the Presidency, heralded widely as he was as the champion 
of the common people, for a short time confused the issue and 
restrained the people from open revolt against the Dingley 


tariff. But the demand from all parts of the country for re- 
vision of the Dingley tariff downward, even during the Roosevelt 
administration, was overwhelming. 

I would invite Republicans at this time to turn to the news- 
paper files of that day and observe how generally throughout 
the country Republican State conventions were clamoring for 
the revision of the Dingley tariff downward. The Republican 
platforms of the different State conventions during this period 
amply attest this fact. 

It is a part of the unwritten history of the time, which many 
of you will remember, that President Roosevelt during his 
second term prepared a message which recognized the demand 
made for a downward revision of the tariff, and that the 
message in this form was sent out to the press to be released 
when it was presented to Congress. But between that time and 
the presentation of the- message something happened. That 
portion of the message was recalled and in its place was in- 
serted a paragraph promising a special message on the subject 
later. The special message was never presented to Congress, 
and revision was delayed through standpat influences until 
near the close of his term, on the eve of the presidential elec- 
tien of 1908, it was suggested that the question should be taken 
up by the next administration. 

Throughout the campaign of 1908 the promise of the Repub- 
liean candidate nominated on that platform was that Congress 
would be immediately assembled and the tariff revised down- 
ward. 

In 1908 it was vitally necessary for Republican success that 
Mr. Taft should promise immediate revision of the tariff down- 
ward. It had been so long deferred that the political managers 
of that party did not dare to enter upon the campaign of 1908 
without certain distinct and clear-cut promises to call an extra 
session and revise the tariff immediately opon the inauguration 
of a Republican President. The standpatters had resisted the 
universal demand for downward revision of the high Dingley 
rates for years. But as the campaign of 1908 approached they 
saw that the public would stand no further delay on revision, 
and it was deemed essential to the success of the Republican 
Party that there should be incorporated in that platform two 
unusual, exceptional, and extraordinary pledges. What were 
they? First, that the Republican Party would call an extra 
session of Congress immediately after the presidential election 
for revision of the tariff. You will find that written in the 
platform of 1908. Second, they had to specifically define the 
principle upon which that revision should take place, namely, 
that it should measure the difference in the cost of production 
at home and abroad. . 

The Republican political managers did not dare to enter the 
campaign of 1908 without writing into the political platform 
of that year those two extraordinary, unusual piedges. Be- 
cause of increased living costs the feeling was so tense that 
leaders of the Republican Party said, in effect, ““ We have post- 
poned this thing so long that we now have to say something 
definite. We have to lead the voters of this country to believe 
that tariff revision will come immediately upon the election of 
a Republican President and a Republican Congress—not wait- 
ing for the assemblifg of the regular session of Congress on the 
first Monday in December.” 

And they wrote into the Republican platform of 1908 the 
principle that the rates fixed by a protective tariff should rep- 
resent the difference in the cost of production at home and 
abroad. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow 
me to interrupt him for a moment, to sustain the position he 
has taken, I wish to call back to his memory the fact that in 
the House of Representatives, just prior to the election of Mr. 
Taft as President, the Republican Party being in control, the 
chairman of the Ways and Committee, Mr. Payne, 
brought in a resolution providing that the Ways and Means 
Committee should hold sessions for the consideration and 
formation of a new tariff bill immediately after the election, 
so that the promised revision downward should be ready for the 
extra session. The record of the proceedings of the House of 
Bepresentatives will show that fact, indicating that the Re- 
publican Party were trying to make it certain to the people 
of the United States that they were going to be relieved of 
some of the burdens of taxation. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mt. President, my own recollection 
confirms that of the distinguished Senater from Alabama. I 
remember now. And that simply empliasizes the fact, Mr. 
President, that the political managers of the Republican Party 
well understood that it was vital to the success of the Repub- 
lican Party in that campaign that the voters should under- 
stand that this relief was to come, and come at ence. 
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If anybody is interested enough in this subject to go over to 
the Congressional Library and consult the bound volumes of 
the papers of that day, he will find that county conventions, 
State conventions, and, indeed, every gathering of Republican 
organizations from 1903 to 1908 passed resolutions, almost 
without exception, and particularly west of the Allegheny Moun- 
tains, demanding a downward revision of the Dingley rates. 

The cost of living was climbing higher and higher every 
hour, and that, too, was taking place without any just and suf- 
ficient reason. 

I undertake to say that the cost of living during the period 
after the enactment of the Dingley tariff should have gone 
down and not up. We have revolutionized the cost of produc- 
tion during the last 25 years. We cut production costs in two 
again and again. 
be a fact. 

Throughout the campaign of 1908 the promise of the Repub- 
lican Party and its candidates generally was that Congress 
would be immediately assembled and the tariff revised down- 
ward. 

This was particularly true of the speeches of Mr. Taft, the 
Republican candidate for President. It is a matter of record 
that not once but many times throughout the campaign he made 
this promise. So insistent was this demand for tariff revision 
that Mr. Taft opened his campaign in the Middle West, where 
the demand for a revision of the tariff downward was most in- 
sistent. So strong was the demand of the people for a downward 
revision of the tariff during this period from 1904 to 1908 that 
they forced their views upon a reluctant Congress, made a new 
division in the Republican Party, and the name “ standpatters ” 
was coined for the first time in our political history to desig- 
nate a small but powerful minority in the party who were suc- 
cessful in defying the public sentiment of the party and the 
country, even as some Republican Senators are attempting to 
defy it to-day. And they stood pat in their effort to thwart 
the desires of the people for tariff revision. 

Not so, however, Mr. Taft and most of the other candidates 
who knew that only by promising a downward revision of the 
tariff was it possible to win the election of 1908. In my State 
on September 24, 1908, at a meeting at which I introduced Mr. 
Taft, he declared: 

The tariff is greater than the differential between the cost of pro- 
duction at home and abroad and it should therefore be reduced. 

That was virtually the opening of President Taft’s campaign 
for the Presidency of 1908. He came to Wisconsin because Wis- 
consin was the leading progressive State and had been insisting 
among other things upon a reduction of the outrageously high 
tariff duties. After a personal interview, I introduced him to 
a large audience in the gymnasium at the university with the 
assurance to that audience, which I believed to be well war- 
ranted by the interview I had had with him, that if he were 
President this and all other measures affecting the public inter- 
est would be dealt with upon what was well understood in that 
section of the country to be progressive Republican principles, 
I traveled with him for two days in his private car throughout 
Wisconsin while he made speeches in that State. And in every 
speech he pledged that if he were elected’ President the high 
rates of the D.ngley Act would be reduced. 

He referred in one of those speeches to CANNoN, then the 
autocrat of the House, as “ the old man of the sea on the back 
of the Republican Party.” And he pledged himself then, and 
on a score of other occasions during the campaign, if elected, 
to immediately call a special session of Congress and recom- 
mend revis on of the tariff downward. 

It was upon this promise and because of it that the Repub- 
lieans were successful in the campaign of 1908 and that Mr. 
Taft was elected President. 

Mr. President, I could fill pages of the CoNGRESsSIONAL REcorD 
with his declarations made during the campaign from the t'me 
he left Wisconsin, where I introduced him to his first audience, 
until he turned from his campaign in the Middle West and West 
and went to the New England section of the country. And 
every one of those quotations from his speeches upon the tariff 
would be an assurance to the public that the revision to be 
made by the Republican Party on the assembling of Congress 
was to be, and should be, a revision downward from the fixed 
rates of the Dingley tariff law. I assembled those quotations 
and put them in the CoNnGREssionaL ReEcorp when President 
Taft was urging the passage of his reciprocity bill, and if my 
statement should be challenged I shall be able to quickly 
prove it. 

Now, Mr. President, upon these promises of tariff revision 
downward William Howard Taft was elected President and the 
Republican Party was given another lease of power. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 


Every student of the subject knows that to 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield to the Senator from North 
Carolina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator is now reciting some historical 
facts with reference to this matter which I really feel that the 
Republican Members of the Senate ought to hear. I am afraid 
they have forgotten them. If it is acceptable to the Senator, 
I will suggest the absence of a quorum in order that we may, 
have more of them present. : 

Mr. LA FOLLETT. Mr. President, a call for a quorum at 
this time would necessarily return to the Chamber a larger 
number of my Republican colleagues, but I doubt very much 
whether they could be induced to remain here and listen to this 
historical review which I regard as very important. 

I want to make, in the course of what I have to say, a direct 
appeal to Republicans to take such: action regarding this bill 
as may rescue the Republican Party from defeat upon this 
issue. I do not know, however, that I can make an effective 
appeal. They may be so absolutely and completely committed 
to interests that overshadow the interests of the public and the 
interests of the Republican Party—which ought at all times to 
be identical—that I fear I shall fail in my undertaking. 

So I will say to the Senator from North Carolina that I 
apprehend that a call for a quorum would be simply the waste - 
of half or three-quarters of an hour of the valuable time of the 
Senate. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I thought, in view of the action of the Re- 
publican Members of the Senate with reference to the tariff 
bill, it was possible they had forgotten the fact and that it 
might be very well to have them present and hear the facts 
stated by the Senator from Wisconsin. But it may be the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin is right and I am wrong, that they have 
not forgotten them and do not care to hear them related again. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I resume my remarks, 
and reassert that in the promised downward revision of the 
tariff Republicans were successful in the campaign of 1908. 
President Taft did immediately call a special session of the 
Congress. But instead of submitting the strong message we had 
expected, urg’ng a thoroughgoing revision of the tariff, a re- 
vision of the tariff downward, President Taft submitted to this 
body and to the House of Representatives a six-line message 
which simply emphasized the importance of disposing of the 
tariff as early as possible, and said nothing of the promised re- 
vision downward—not a word. 

Sir, I remember sitting in my seat, as a Member of the Re- 
publican side of the Senate, when that message from President 
Taft was read. I sat in expectation as that message was read 
by the Secretary from the desk. I waited, however, for some- 
thing that was akin to what he said in the campaign, akin to 
what the Republican platform promised. When the Secretary 
of the Senate stopped his reading I, with scores of Republicans 
on this floor, could not believe it was the end of the message. I 
wish you could have seen the Senate at that moment of time. 
Senators looked into each others’ faces with amazement as the 
Secretary of the Senate concluded his reading and laid the 
message aside. 

The result of that message and what President Taft did in 
connection with the organization of the House was that Con- 
gress passed and President Taft approved what I regard as the 
infamous Payne-Aldrich tar‘ff lay. 

I know something of what transpired during those crucial 
days. I know that the progressive Republicans of the House 
of Representatives held the balance of power, and enough of 
them decided not to go into the Republican caucus to defeat 
the selection of Cannon for Speaker. Why? Because they 
understood perfectly well that if CaANNoN were selected Speaker 
of the House of Representatives he would appoint a standpat 
Ways and Means Committee, and that tariff revision, instead 
of being downward, as had been promised throughout the cam- 
paign, would be a revision upward. 

Then President Taft, notwithstanding the campaign he had 
made and the interpretation that he had put upon the Repub- 
lican platform, sent his Cabinet officers to the floor of the House 
of Representatives and through promises of patronage and politi- 
cal pressure, “ persuaded ” a sufficient number of the progressive 
Republican Congressmen who were opposed to Cannon‘'sm and 
standpatism to enter the Republican caucus and nominate and 
elect CANNon as Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
Speaker CANNON promptly appointed Payne as chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee and framed up a committee on 
Ways and Means that proceeded to revise the Dingley tariff 
rates upward and not downward. This bill revising the tariff 
was called the Payne bill as it passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives in the spring of 1909. It violated the pledges that 
had been made to the people of the country who elected the 
Republican Party to power. 
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I shall not now take the time of the Senate to relate the story 
of the struggle made by the progressives, both in the House and 
in the Senate, to defeat that measure and to secure the enact- 
ment of tariff legislation which would keep faith with the peo- 
ple. The story illustrates better than any other that I know 
the manner in which the great business interests of the country 
control legislation in spite of party pledges and in spite of the 
manifest opin'on and wishes and welfare of the people, but I 
will not turn aside to tell it here. Suffice -it to say that our 
protests were unheeded. The standpat Members of Congress 
had the votes and they had control of the President and were 
in position to put through the House of Representatives that 
legislation, and they did put it through. 

The day the bill passed the House of Representatives re- 
vising the tariff upward, or on the day following, I called upon 
President Taft. I reminded him of his Wisconsin speeches; 
that he had said revision of the tariff schedules would be 
downward, and that the revision ought to be downward; that 
the Dingley rates more than represented the difference in the 
cost of production here and abroad, which the Republican Party 
had written in its platform as the true measure of protection. 

I implored the President to send a message to Congress and 
urge Republicans to redeem their platform pledges and the 
promises which he as a candidate had made in the campaign. 
He said to me—and I quote substantially his words, which I 
published in 1912 and which have never been denied by him— 
“T know that is true, and if the Senate does not reduce those 
duties I will veto the bill.” I said to him, “ Mr. President, you 
will be in no position to veto the bill if you remain silent while 
the Senate is considering the bill and see these increases con- 
firmed and remain mute. You will be so committed that you 
can not veto the bill. Business is suspended throughout the 
country, as it is during every tariff revision. You are, as it 
were, the supervising architect of the great legislative measure 
that is being constructed day by day and can not afford to sit on 
the job and see the plans and specifications violated day by day 
and never open your lips in protest.” I again urged him to 
remind the Republicans of the Senate of the declarations upon 
which their party had won the election of 1908, and I asked 
that he appeal to that body to make good the pledges that the 
House had violated. 

I remember distinctly that he said: 

Well, I do not altogether like to send to the Congress a message on 
pending legislation. I think my predecessor rather overran the limit 
in that respect, but I will tell you what I will do: If the Senate does 
not reduce the duties, I will veto surely the bill. 

And he smote the table with his fists. He then added 


You Progressives attack that bill in the Senate; secure all the re- 
ductions you can, and if it is not a better bill when it comes to the 
Executive I will veto it. 

I said good-by to him, came to this floor, and as one of a lit- 
tle group of Progressive Republicans we entered upon that long 
struggle to make the Payne-Aldrich bill conform to the promises 
of the Republican platform. We fought for six or eight weeks, 

Mr. President, at the end of some six or eight weeks of the 
most arduous resistance upon our part against its excessive and 
extortionate rates the Payne-Aldrich bill was passed. Besides 
the increases made in the House over the Dingley rates, there 
were more than 680 increases in the bill as reported from the 
Finance Committee, and I can not at this moment tell you how 
many more were offered on the floor and put through. The bill 
as enacted was an abomination. 

When the bill passed I again went to the White House and 
said, “Mr. President, the bill has passed the Senate. It is 
infinitely worse than when it passed the House. I have not 
been home for more than a year. I am going home while it is 
in conference. I have just come to pay my respects to you. I 
have not been able to come to you for six weeks because of the 
hours of meeting of the Senate.” 

“ Well,” he said—he did not have his fist doubled up at that 
time; he did not hit the top of his desk with his clenched fist; 
the starch seemed to be pretty well out of him, and he said, 
“What am I going to do?” 

I said to him, “ Mr. President, I do not know what you are 
going to do, but I do know what you told me you would do. 
You told me you would veto that bill unless it was improved; 
unless it was a revision downward.” 

“ Well,” he said, “‘ suppose I can not veto it; what will I do?” 

I said, “I do not know.” 

“ Well,” he replied, “‘ tell me some of the bad things that are 
in it.” 

“Oh,” I said, “ Mr. President, that will take too long.” 

He picked up a pencil and a pad of paper and said, “ Tell me 
some of the worst things in it.” 


And I began to enumerate some of its most vicious provisions 
as he wrote. When he had filled the first page of the pad he 
threw down the pencil and said, “ Senator La Fot.erre, won't 
you go and write me a letter analyzing this bill, pointing out the - 
worst things in it?” 

I said to him, “ Mr. President, I have my reservations to go 
home. I was going to take the train to-day.” 

He said, “ Well, I request it.” 

I said, “ That settles it, Mr. President, and I will go and ean- 
cel my reservations.” 

I did so, and sent him the next day an analysis—not perfect 
by any means, but the best analysis I could make in that brief 
time at my disposal. 

I then took the train for Wisconsin, and when I reached my 
home State I received and have now in my files a letter from 
Mr. Taft thanking me for putting into his possession that 
analysis of the bill. 

Then, to quote the language of the lamented Dolliver, “ Sur- 
rounded as he was by gentlemen who knew what they wanted,” 
he did what you might expect him to do—he surrendered and 
signed the bill. - : 

And now let us see what happened. 

In the congressional elections which shortly followed in 1910, 
however, the people of the country spoke in tones which com- 
manded the attention of even the most hardened Republican 
bosses. Following the election of Mr. Taft to the Presidency in 
1908, the membership of the House stood 212 Republicans and 
174 Democrats, a clear Republican majority of 38 in the House. 
The Senate stood 59 Republicans to 33 Democrats, a Republican 
majority of 26 in the Senate. The Republican Party had un- 
disputed control in both Houses. Mr. Aldrich was the boss of 
the Senate, and Mr. CANNon was, through Taft’s influence, 
restored to his position as dictator of the House. But by 
the election of 1910 the Republican majority of 38 in the 
House was, completely wiped out and control passed to the 
Democrats with a clear majority of 70 votes. Think of it! 
A House which had stood 212 Republicans to 174 Democrats 
became a House composed of 160 Republicans and 230 Demo- 
erats. The Republican majority of 26 in the Senate could not 
be entirely wiped out since only a third of the Senators are 
elected at one time. Yet the Republican majority in the Senate 
was reduced from 26 to 7. The Progressive Republicans held 
the balance of power, and the Aldrich-Cannon machine thereby 
lost control of legislation. 

But even this rebuke by the voters was not enough. The 
Republican progressives in the Senate joined with the Demo- 
erats, and a tariff bill was passed with a reduction of rates 
from the Payne-Aldrich schedules, intended in some measure 
to keep faith with the people. But the influences brought to 
bear upon President Taft were so strong that he vetoed the 
measure. 

On March 26, 1912—election was then approaching—President 
Taft transmitted to the Congress a report of the tariff board 
which dealt with cotton manufactures in what was known at 
that time as “ Schedule I.” 

Mr. President, I would not have Senators assume that the 
tariff board dealt only with the cotton schedule. They dealt 
with a number of the schedules in a most thoroughgoing way. 

A good corps of experts worked with that board, and never 
in the history of tariff legislation have we had such work, 
such thoroughgoing work, as was done by the Taft tariff 
board during its existence. They went thoroughly into the 
subject of the difference in the cost of production, and they 
made separate reports of the highest value to the President. 
You can get more information as to the difference in the costs 
of production by studying the work of the tariff board ap- 
pointed by President Taft than you can find anywhere else in 
the history of tariff legislation of the United States. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Watsa of Massachusetts 
in the chair). Does the Senator from Wisconsin yield to the 
Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. POMERENE, The Senator has just stated that that 
tariff commission went into the difference in the wage cost be- 
tween domestic production and foreign production. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I did. 

Mr. POMERENE. The Senator is a member of the present 
Finance Committee. Permit me to ask him to what extent the 
present Finance Committee went into the difference in the cost 
of production in this country and in other countries. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I answer that as best I 
am able. In my opinion, it is impossible at this time to under- 





take a study of the difference in the cost of production. Mem- 
bers of that commission have said to me what I think they have 
said to all members of the Finance Committee, that with un- 
settled conditions of affairs abroad, with the hourly changing 
of costs of production and wages, they could not make any study 
that would be reliable and have value if they undertook to do it. 

So we have before us at this time, I think, as mueh as the 
present tariff commission could well do. There are a large num- 
ber of surveys in the different industries, showing what they are 


doing in other countries in the way of production, such informa- | 


tion as they could gather over the years they have been at work. 
That has all been summarized in a volume which is on the desks 
of most of the Senators. 

But I undertake to say that the fact that it is impossible to 
make this scientifie study is the best reason in the world why 
this Finance Committee should never have undertaken to make 
a complete revision of the tariff at this time: 

Il again go back to gather up the thread of my argument. 
President Taft, in transmitting to Congress the report of the 
tariff board on cotton manufactures, to which I have previously 
referred, said: - 

On the basis of the report I now recommend that the Congress pro- 
ceed to a consideration of this schedule with a view of its revision 
and? a reduction of its rates. 

I base this recommendation on the declaration of the platform on 


which IL was elected, that a reasonable protective tariff should be 
adjusted to the difference in. cost of production at home and abroad. 


It would have been better for Mr, Taft and. for the Repub- | 


lican Party and for the people of the country if he bad earlier 
remembered the pledges which enabled the Republican Party 


to win the eleetion in 1908. I quote further from this message | 
of the President, beeause I am presently geing to submit some | 


brief observations on the schedule dealing with cotton manufac- 
tures :n the pending bill. He furtber said; 
The duty on these yarns—treferring to the ordinary warp or filling 
arns forming the bulk of the domestic production—is two or three 
imes in excess of the difference in the cost of production. 


Again, in the same message he said, speaking of cotton yarns— | 


he took’ that up first because that is the thing you start with 
in manufacturing cloth: 


The difference in the cost of weaving yarn into cloth as between this | 


country and its chief competitor varies according to the character of 
the fabric. In the case of many cloths of plain weave the American 
cost of weaving seems to be lower than the foreign cost, due te the 
great number of looms tended per weaver in this country. This re- 
duces the labor cost per yard despite the higher earnings of the Ameri- 
can weaver. This conclusion is 
cloths of this descriptien are seld. by the domestic manufacturer in this 


country at prices as low as those charged by the foreign manufac- | 


turer in his own country. In proportion, however, as the fabrics be- 
come more complicated—and therefore permit of fewer looms 
weaver—the American. cost of production increases. 
most fancy fabrics of complicated weaves, the cost of weaving is 
higher in this country, but on such fabrics the present duties are in 
excess of any difference im cost and in many cases are im excess of the 
total conversion cost in this country. 

The cost of finishing—that is, bleaching, printing, dyeing, and mer- 
cerizing—is about the same im thie country and in the leading com- 
peting country. The extra duties imposed under the present law by 
reason of these processes are in excess of the difference im the extra 


cost due to finishing and are often in excess of the total domestic cost | 


of finishing. 

I shall ask you to remember the language coming from a 
stand-pat high-tariff Republican President, based upon the 
findings of a Republican tariff board, when in a few mo- 
ments I shall have something to say about the cotton schedule 
in the pénding bill. Remember also that the tariff rates con- 
demned by a Republican President and 2 Republican tariff 
board were those of the Payne-Aldrich law and were substan- 
tially lower than those of the pending bill as reported. 

But this message of President Taft came too late. The peo- 
ple had been fooled too often and too grievously. Staggering 
under the burdens imposed by the Payne-Aldrich tariff, dis- 
trustful of the promises made by Republican leaders to reform 
that tariff, beeause those promises had been so often broken, 
the people in the election of 1912 in desperation turned to the 
Democratic Party with its promise of vastly lower tariffs, and 
Woodrow Wilson was triumphantly elected and both the Sen- 
ate and the House became Democratic. Do we want to repeat 
that? The Democrats then passed what is known as the Un- 
derwood tariff bill, which afforded some relief from the exac- 
tions of the Payne-Aldrich tariff. By the elections of 1914 
and 1916 the Democrats were continued in power, and it was 
not until the almost unanimous revolt on the part of the people 
from President Wilson's. administration in 1920 that the. Re- 
publicans were again able to assume control of the Government. 
Tf it had not been for the resentment of the people against the 
Wilson administration growing out of the war and what folk 
lowed, there is no doubt that the Republican Party would never 
have returned to power unless it reformed its tariff policy and 
gave satisfactory guaranties that its reformation was perma- 
nent, 
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urther substantiated by the fact that | 


In the case of 


JULY 7, 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. I yield to the Senator from North 
Carotina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understand the Senator from Wisconsin 
to lay down the statement of the real situation, namely, that 
whatever may have been the cause of the overthrow of the 
Democratic Party in 1920, beyond all question the cause of the 
overthrow of the Republican Party in 1912 was the passage of 
the Payne-Aldrich law. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. FI say that the elections of 1910, and I 
think of 1912 as well, were unmistakably, and particularly in 
so far as the elections relating to the Congress were concerned, 
the result of the tariff legislation known as the Payne-Aldrich 
|law. If anyone should regard what I say here as worthy of 
any reply, it may be said in extenuation on the Republican side 
that we had a split in the Republican Party in the presidential 
election and that there were two candidates, who divided the 
| Republican Party. That is true as to the Presidency in 1912. 
But, Mr. President, that did not affect the election of 1910 with 
regard to Members of the House of Representatives and the 
Senate of the United States. I am satisfied that anybody who 
studies history and the trend of events as influenced by legisla- 
tion and the conduct of political parties would be bound to agree 
that the congressional elections of 1910 were fought out, so far 
as the House and the Senate were concerned, upon the tariff 
legislation of 1909, Known as the Payne-Aldrich law. 

IT think that carried over into the congressional elections of 
1912, 

So that I think I am entirely warranted and entirely sus- 
tained by the events of the time in asserting that the congres- 
sional elections of 1910 and 1912, which retired Republican ma- 
| jorities that were phenomenal in both thle House and the Senate 
| and transferred that power to the Democratic Party, were the 

result of that legislation, 

Mr. SIMMONS. In other words, the first time the people had 
an opportunity to express themselves with reference to the 

| House and the Senate after the passage of the Payne-Aldrich 
law the result was overwhelmingly against the Republican 
Party? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. Yes. That, Mr. President, I think is 
history. It is in the light of those facts that I would appeal to 
‘my Republican colleagues here at this time not to repeat the 
| political tragedy of that time by the enactment of a bill that is 
not only as bad as the Payne-Aldrich law but is in many of its 
schedules and many of its rates very much in excess of the 
tariff act ef 1909. 

In the stress of things generally, and in the light of the dis- 
cussion that is going on here, and of the attitude of the press 
of the country, I do not know how much reduction will be 
made in the pending tariff sehedules and tariff rates by my 
| asseciates upon the committee, but I wish it might be very 
| mueh more than there has been any indication of up to the 
present time. 

Mr. SEMMONS. If the Senator will allow me to follow up 
the line of thought I had, the first time the people got an oppor- 
tunity to express themselves with reference to the Congress 
which enacted that law they expressed themselves against the 
Republican Party, which controlled the Congress that passed 
the Payne-Aldrich law. That was in 1910, The first time the 
people got an opportunity to express themselves with refer- 
ence to the President who signed that bill instead of vetoing it, 
as the Senator said the President told him he would do, they 
expressed themselves adversely. 

Mr. LA FOLLETT. Very adversely; more adversely then, 
I think, than at any other time in the history of our country, 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator stated that that expression 
was’ somewhat complicated as to its purpose and intent by the 
fact that there was a division in the Republican Party preced- 
ing the election and during the campaign of 1912. I want to 
ask the Senator if that divisiom in the party did not to a very 
large extent grow out of the Payne-Aldrich law? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It certainly did, Mr. President, I know 
something about the things that led on to it. It is perfeetly 
clear, and it is not open te dispute, that more tham anything 
else—-infinitely more tham any other single issue—the passage of 
the Payne-Aldrich law was the occasion for the revolt of the 
progvessive element in the Republican Party. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The revolt against President Taft? 

Mr. LA FOLLETT. Yes; the revolt against President Taft. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The President who signed the bill? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That is absolutely trae. There were 
some other elements that came in. There was the assault made 
upon conservation in the country through the Cunningham 
claims up in Alaska, and there were some things of that sort, 
but there was nothing comparable to this great piece of legis- 
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lation that involved every home and every consumer of, all 
sorts of products in the country. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then does not the Senator agree with the 
general statement that the Republican Party, with its big 
majority and its long record of control in the country, was 
overthrown and turned out of power because of the passage of 
the Payne-Aldrich law? 

Mr. LA FOLLETT. I should say that beyond any question 
that was the priniary cause. That is really the argument I 
am trying to make to my colleagues here. 

It would seem, sir, that the men responsible for this Republi- 
can administration; in the light of this history, would, with 
the return of the Republican Party to power, frame a tariff bill 
with at least some show of a decent regard for meeting the 
undoubted will and desire of the vast majority of the people. 
But it seems that the same interests which foisted the Dingley 
tariff and the even worse Payne-Aldrich tariff upon a long- 
suffering public are strong enough to write into the statutes 
of this country the far worse tariff provisions contained in the 
pending bill. I do not understand, sir, how men charged with 
the duty of upholding and preserving the principles of the Re- 
publichn Party, even if they felt no responsibility to the people 
who elected them, can deliberately force through legislation 
which they must know means the defeat, if not the utter ruin, 
of that party. If the elections of 1910 and 1912 and 1914 and 
1916 mean nothing to them, then let them look to the Republi- 
can primaries held in Indiana, in Iowa, in North Dakota, and 
other States within the last few months. Powerful, indeed, 
must be the influences which can bludgeon through this legisla- 
tion when the political leaders responsible for it know that it 
means the defeat of their party and the end of the political 
lives of most of the leaders responsible for this bill. 

Mr. President, I had expected to begin what I had to say about 
the schedules of this bill by analyzing the cotton schedules. For 
that purpose I had prepared an exhaustive comparison between 
the cotton schedules in this bill and those of the Underwood- 
Simmons bill, which has been the law since 1913, and I had 
compared them also, in so far as they were comparable, with the 
schedules of the Payne-Aldrich bill. The result was most start- 
ling. I have the table before me and the samples of cotton 
cloths, 58 in number, before me upon which I had made this 
comparison. That comparison showed an increase in the tariff 
rates in the majority of those samples in the present bill over 
the rates in the Payne-Aldrich bill of from 11 to 90 per cent, 
and over the rates in the Underwood bill, or present law, 
very substantial increase in every instance, and in the ma- 
jority of instances the increase in the rates ranged from 100 to 
200 per cent. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, am I right in assuming 
that when the Senator speaks of the “present bill” he means 
the bill as reported to the Senate? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I mean the pending bill as reported to 
the Senate. 

It was therefore upon the*basis of the schedule as printed in 
the bill now before the Senate that I prepared my tables and 
made my comparison. My Republican colleagues on the Fi- 
nance Committee, however, have apparently seen a great light 
in the last few days, and they have been so industriously rewrit- 
ing the cotton schedule of this bill as to make it practically a 
new bill in that respect. 

One of the many jokers that were slipped into the cotton 
schedule of this bill has, I am advised, been slipped out or will 
be slipped out by the majority of the Finance Committee, and 
this action will effectively destroy the value for strictly accu- 
rate purposes of comparison any tables based upon the bill as 
reported to the Senate. I refer to the provision added by the 
Senate committee to paragraph 904. That provision reads as 
follows: 


The average number of the yarn in cotton cloth shall be based on the 
weight and length as above determined and shall be the number of 800 
yard lengths that weigh 1 pound. 


So long as there has been a cotton industry the accepted 
method throughout the world in measuring the weight of yarn 
or thread has been on the basis of “hanks” or “skeins” of 
the standard measurement of 840 yards. For this purpose 
the 840 yards have been quite as fixed a standard as 36-inch 
yards or 16-ounce pounds. The accepted way for measuring 
yarns is merely to ascertain the number of 840-yard hanks or 
lengths required. to make 1 pound, and that number becomes 
the yarn number. Thus for a given yarn if 840 yards weighed 
exactly 1 pound, that would be a No. 1 yarn. If 10 lengths 
or “skeins” or “hanks” of 840 yards weighed 1 pound, that 
would be No. 10 yarn, and so on. When we buy a spool of No. 60 
cotton it means simply that the thread was of such size that 


—_ 


60 times 840 yards, or 50,400 yards, were required to make a 
pound. That is what the number means on a spool of thread. 

The majority of the Finance Committee in the provision 
which I have quoted provided that yarn numbers for tariff 
purposes only shall no longer be considered to be based upon 
840-yard lengths but shall be the number of 800-yard lengths 
that weigh 1 pound. 

Mr. SMOOT. When woven into cloth. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. One pound when woven into cloth. It 
has been arranged in that way on the ground that some of the 
length would be taken up in weaving the thread going up and 
under and over and under. That never seemed to have been 
thought of before by Mr. Lippitt or by any other ingenious 
hunter for high duties, but they are after everything in sight 
on this occasion, and so they devised that scheme. 

When, therefore, as provided in section 908, the tariff rate is 
fixed according to the number of the yarn, it is plain that this 
change in the yarn lengths arbitrarily made by the Senate 
committee operated to increase the tariff rate. The bill 
might just as well have provided that for duty purposes, yards 
should be considered to be 34 inches, or that pounds should 
be. considered to be 14 ounces. 

Mr. POMERENE. The public can understand that. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes; they can comprehend that all 
right, but this involved computation in regard to counts and 
skeins and hanks would go through all right. 

While the increased tariff rate thus obtained is not very 
much, the withdrawal of this provision from the bill makes 
inaccurate all calculations based on 800-yard lengths instead 
of the 840-yard length. This provision alSo well illustrates the 
whole plan of these schedules which are so devised as to make 
it practically impossible for anyone but an expert to determine 
their application or the amount of tariff they impose in a par- 
ticular case. When the majority members of the committee 
get through changing these schedules, the Senate, if it hopes 
to know anything about the effect of them, must treat the cot- 
ton schedules of this bill exactly as it would if they came before 
the Senate for the first time in an original bill. 

Because of the committee changes which I know will be 
made in these cotton schedules, which amounts to practically 
rewriting them, I shall withhold.for the present, at least, the 
tables which I have prepared and refrain from discussing the 
rates of the bill as to particular cloths until we have before 
us the schedules in the form in which they are finally offered 
to the Senate. 

But there are some facts, Mn President, which can not be 
changed by the modifications which the Finance Committee 
will make in the cotton schedules. My understanding is that 
in a general way it is the purpose of the majority of the 
Finance Committee to reduce the rates which this bill now 
carries on the cotton schedules to substantially the rates of 
the Payne-Aldrich bill. While, of course, it can be shown that 
as applied to certain fabrics the rates now carried in the bill 
are not in excess of the Payne-Aldrich rates, and some of them 
are even a little lower, yet as a whole the rates are very sub- 
stantially higher than the Payne-Aldrich rates, the increase 
amounting from 10 to 20 per cent, according to the opinions of 
Finance Committee experts who have been engaged for months 
in work on this bill, I have no doubt that it is this consider- 
ation, coupled with the reminder of the election results of 
1910 and 1912, furnished by the recent primaries in a number 
of the States, and the debate which has been proceeding on this 
floor, which I think has been most wholesome.in its influ- 
ence, which has caused the majority of the Finance Committee 
to agree to whittle down the rates they originally proposed. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, did I understand the Senator 
to say that the amendments hereafter which may be reported 
by the Finance Committee will probably reduce the rate in the 
cotton schedule about to the level of the Payne-Aldrich rates? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. They may be a little under the Payne- 
Aldrich rates. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understood the Senator some time ago, 
when he was discussing—— 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The Payne-Aldrich rates. 

Mr. SIMMONS, No; discussing the Tariff Commission—— 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The report of the Tariff Commission 
on the Payne-Aldrich rates. - 

Mr. SIMMONS. When the Senator was discussing the report 
of the Taft Tariff Commission, I understood him to read from 
some statement of the President at that time, Mr. Taft, to the 
effect that the rates in.the Payne-Aldrich law were two or three 
times greater than the difference between the cost of production 
here and abroad. 
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Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes; I did state that with reference to 
many of the cloths, I shall go into that a little more definitely 


later. 

Mr. SIMMONS. So that if the rates are now reduced down 
to the level, or, perhaps, a little bit below the level of the Payne- 
Aldrich rates, according to that statement of President Taft, 
based upon the findings of the Tariff Commission, they would 
still be very excessive. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE, “here can be no question about that, 
Mr. President, but, of cearse, the Senate will have to deal with 
the rates in this bill as they are finally proposed by the com- 
mittee. I think it is very unfortunate the Senate. can not have 
the benefit of time to examine the rates. It seems to me that 
it would be reasonable to report the rates to the Senate. some 
days in advance ef the time when the Senate is required to 
take them. up for consideration. , 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. Jones of New Mexico in 
the chair). Does the Senator from Wisconsin yield to the 
Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE, I will yield in just a moment, Mr. 
President. The cotton schedule and the woolen. schedule per- 
haps more than any others. are very complicated and require 
study and time for calculation and for working out the exact 
effect of changes in rates, as no one better understands than 
the Senator from North Carolina, the ranking member of the 
minority of the Finance Committee, 

Mr. SIMMONS. And for that reason, if the Senator will par- 
don me, having been advised by the distinguished Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Sacoor], who will have charge, as I understand, of 
the cotton schedule upon the floor, that he, as spokesman of 
the committee, proposes to offer additional amendments that 
will materially reduce the rates, I suggested to him that as 
soon as he had prepared those amendments he ought to give 
this side of the Chamber the benefit of examining them and 
not wait until the schedule is taken up for discussion. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, if there is delay in the 
discussion of this tariff bill, and particularly of the cotton 
schedule, it will be entirely justified by the submission of a new 
schedule of rates in the cotton schedule right on the eve of 
taking it up for consideration in the Senate. As a member of 
that committee, and as a Member of the Senate who. has been 
interested in tariff legislation and has had something to do 
with the tariff bills and the history of tariff legislation during 
the present generation, I urge my colleagues upon the committee 
to prepare and report to the Senate a revised cotton schedule 
as they propose to take it up and ask the Senate to consider it 
at least a week in advance of the time when they are going to 
present it for debate and argument in the Senate. That is only 
reasonable and fair to everybody connected with the legisiation. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I want to say to the Senator 
that we on this side have been very much embarrassed by the 
course that the majority have pursued with reference to these 
amendments that they have been bringing in here from day to 
day. We have known nothing about them until the paragraph 
was taken up for consideration, and then we have been suddenly 
told that the committee had proposed a new amendment in place 
of the one under consideration. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, every Senator who has 
had experience in legislation of this sort must understand that 
any fair consideration of it must be preceded by an opportunity 
for investigation and study and computation and the employ- 
ment of expert assistants. 

Mt. President,. this tariff legislation is of tremendously vital 
importance to every home, every individual, every man, and 
every woman in this land, It means so much in the daily life of 
everyone that no advantage ought to be taken by one side or the 
other. It ought to be an open, square-deal proposition, with a 
chance for full, fair, free debate on it to get at the truth. 

I do not believe there is such a tremendous difference between 
the Republican side and the Democratic side on the matter of 
tariff as effort is made day after day to lead the public to 
believe. 

I remember that I attempted to answer the distinction, and, 
Mr. President, I do not hesitate to say that the Underwood bill 
in a vast majority of its provisions is a protective measure, 
fairly protective to the industries of this country. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield to 
me now—— 

Mr. LA FPOLLETTE. I beg the Senator’s pardon for not 
yielding to him before. 

Mr. POMERENE. That is all right. -The Senator stated a 
moment ago, as I understood it to be the fact, that the Finance 
Committee had very greatly reduced the rates on the cotton 
schedule; and the Senator—— 


Mr. LA FOLLETTR. I meant to say, and I should like to 
correct that, that it is under consideration by the Republican 
members of the committee; but just what the finished work of 
that committee will be when they are ready to submit it I am 
unable to say. 

Mr. POMERENDB. In reply to the statement made by the 
Senator from Wisconsin, the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] 
said that these rates would be reduced’ to the level of the Payne- 
Aldrich bill, and some of them below that. — 

Mr. SMOOT. I never made any such statement as that on 
the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. POMERENE. Why, I certainly heard—— 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. The Senator says that they will be less 
than that new. 

Mr. SMOOT. I never interrupted the Senator at all. 

Mr: POMERENE. Why, I heard it at this distance. 

Mr. SMOOT. I simply say to the Senator that I made no 
such statement on the floor of the Senate, and I thought that 
was what he had reference to. 

Mr. POMBRENE. No; I was sitting here and heard what 
was said by the Senator from Utah to the Senator from Wis- 
eonsin, I do not care to have the Senator tell me that did 
not say it when I heard it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, what I said was that I did not 
make any such statement here in the Senate. 

Mr. POMEREND. Very well. 

Mr. SMOOT. As far as that is concerned, if the Senator 
wanted me to interrupt him—which I did not think he did—I 
am perfectly willing now to say that if the rates are reported 
to the Senate that have been discussed, and I am quite sure 
will be reported to the Senate on the cotton schedule, they will 
materially reduce the rates as at’ present reported to this bedy. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I am interested in this 
schedule, and I simply wondered whether either Senator could 
advise me as to how much higher, on the average, the rates in 
the: present bill were than the rates of the Payne-Aldrich bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator, if the Senator from 
Wisconsin will pardon me, that a good many of the rates in 
this. bilh are lower than those of the Payne-Aldrich bill and 
some of them as reported to the Senate are higher than the 
rates of the Payne-Aldrich bill ‘The great bulk of them are 
lower. The amendments that will be: offered, however, as the 
Senator has already intimated, will materially reduce those 
higher rates. 

Mr. LA FOLLETT. Mr. President, the figures furnished to 
me by the best expert on cottons that I know of in this country, 
who is connected with the Tariff Commission, establish the fact 
that the average rates in this bill as reported are substantially 
higher than the average rates of the Payne-Aldrich bill, in some 
instances nearly 50 per cent higher than the rates of 1909, and 
that the average rates of the Payne-Aldrich bill are substan- 
tially twice as high as the average rates of the Underwood- 
Simmons bill. That is about right, I think. I am speaking of 
the average. ° 

Mr. SMOOT. It is a difficult question to take up in another 
Senator’s time, but I want to say to the Senator that when the 
cotten schedule is reached I shall compare the rates and show 
the Senate just exactly what they are and what the proposed 
amendmets mean. The Senator from Wisconsin referred to 
one this afternoon that had been taken out, about the length 
of a hank of cotton weighing a pound that makes.a No. 1 thread. 
That is a small item compared to what the other changes will 
be. That simply means a 5. per cent reduction in the length of 
the thread. A quarter of a cent on that would be a very small 
item. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, of course it will assist 
other Senators in their investigation of this subject if we have 
this information, and the sooner we can get it the better. This 
demonstrates. how, just at this particular time, it would have 
been very unwise to adopt the cloture rule. We then, perhaps, 
could not have had this explanation at all. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Oh, yes, Mr. President; I think Sena- 
tors on both sides will attest the wisdom of the action of the 
Senate day by day as we go on with this bill in rejecting this 
cleture proposition. I do not know where it emanated from 
or why it was ever proposed here. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It may be that there are Senators on 
this side who want to stop this debate, who do not want the 
disclosures made that ought to be made to the American people, 
who have to bear the tax burdens that follow the passage of 
a tariff bill. 

I yield to the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. SMITH. I do not want te step that line of discussion, 
if the Senator wants to follow it up. The question that I 
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wanted to ask him does not pertain cto‘that; ‘but “that ts ‘in- 
teresting, and I ‘should like have ‘him develop it. 

Mr, LA FOLLETTE. IT yield to the Senator now. 

Mr, SMITH. The Senator touched on ‘a* point ‘in a speech 
that I made on the floor of ‘the ‘Senate here some ‘time ago, 
and I wanted to ask him if he has followed it out to «any 
practical working degree so that the Senate may understand 
it, and that is the comparison of the product of American 
labor with the product of.a. foreigner. 

Mr, LA FOLLETT. Oh, ‘yes; yes. 

Mr. SMITH. I am doing all that I can to get some reliable 
data on comparable production. Even as between Great Britain 
and America, on this very subject of cotton manufacturing— 
and I understand that it applies to other manufactured articles 
as well—the mechanical appliances, the extreme skill, the or- 
ganization, the elimination of expense and waste in America, 
have made the American laborer the producer of a volume 
vastly in excess of any competitor in the world, so that when 
we come to compare the cost of production the element of wage 
is almost, I started to say, negligible, and in some departments 
I am going to undertake to show on the floor of the Senate 
that it is practically negligible. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. “Mr. President, I wish we might pro- 
ceed with the consideration of this tariff bill, net as Repub- 
licans or Democrats, seeking a political advantage for our 
parties; not as stockholders in cotten mills or mines of one 
kind .or another; not .as flockmasters or owners of stock in 
woolen or in any other lime of business. I wish we might pro- 
ceed with the discussion and consideration of tariff legislation 
as.representatives of the public interest, divested of every other 
consideration, and if we could proceed in that way I think we 
would make a searching examination into the costs. of preduc- 
tion and into the relation of wages to those costs. Then we 
would not have Senators on this floor making comparisons of 
the shelling of almonds by old women .and litfle children at 
night—shelling them with a ceuple of rocks, beating upen the 
shells and extracting the kernels with their fingers—with the 
business of shelling them by. machinery in this country. 

Oh, sir, if we were here serving the public interest, we would 
have scientific and accurate data compiled in nobody’s interest 
except.ng the interest of the public. We would submit to no 
infernal juggling by the Steel .Corporation or the American 
Woolen Co. or anybody else. We would be here hunting for 
the truth, for God’s everlasting truth, with respect to every- 
thing, and then we would be serving the public. 

I have not been able to attend upon the sessions of the Re- 
publican members of the Finance Committee for a number of 
days now, but,.according to my information, the rates will. be 
redueed to about the Payne-Aldrich. rates. 

The Payne-Aldrich rates wiped out the Republican majority 
in the House and in the Senate only a few years ago and drove 
from power the Republican administration. That is not geing 
to be repeated here with my consent, I will say to my Repub- 
lican colleagues. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
zonsin yield to the Senator from Kentueky? 

Mr. LA.FOLLETTE. 1 yield. 

Mr. STANLEY. I suggest to the Senator, speaking about 
certain iniquitous rates which proved ruinous to the Republican 
Party, that that was before.a certain bloc tyranny in the Re- 
publican Party discovered that the higher you make the rates 
the more prosperous you make the people who pay them, and 
that the more protection you have in this country the greater 
is its prosperity. The Senator is talking about a time when 
protectionism was a belief. Now it is.a fetich, a superstitien. 
Nobody needs to explain why. You just get up and holloo, 
“We are for protection; it.is a good thing.” It is like the 
Irishman’s stove—you buy one stove and you save half your 
fuel; if you buy two, you save it all. If you make the rates 
high, it will make us all rich and prosperous, and there is no 
use bothering about whether it is 100. per cent or 200 per cent 
or 1,000 per cent on the cost of .preduction. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I proceed now to invite your attention 
to a more critical analysis of the Payne-Aldrich rates of that 
time. 

If you get pretty well fixed in your minds what these rates 
of the Payne-Aldrich bill were, you will have some measure to 
apply to the rates that may be presented to you at this time, 
and it will help you, I think, very materially in getting before 
the American, people just what. is happening. 

I tell you the cotton industry is something to which Sena- 
tors must,pay attention. There is.no other product that comes 
from the hand of man, unless it is bread, that is much more 
important to the American people than cotton, Be they rich or 
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st buy cotton cleth. From’ the cradle to 
so rich that he is mot'a user of cotton 
thepoemaiad heen Gulichetedate ctestaan 


itvis-onevof their chief heuseliold necessities. 


think ef an article of household use—anything that enters into 
the life ef the family—where cotton is not:an important factor. 
It involves hundreds of millions, aye, it runs into billions ‘of 
dollars. If.by chance. you.make the American: people pay twice 
as much as they ought to pay,.you are unjustly loadmg mere 
than '$2,000:000,000 ‘upon ‘their ‘backs. I do not: care ‘how com- 
plicated it is, yarn munibers, average counts, taking it in-all of 
its details, it is your business ‘to. know what every line of the 
bill affecting cotton: means, and if yeu vote for it you will have 
to be able to go out and defend yourselves before your con- 
stituents. They are going’ to know all about it. It is curious 
how the folks at home find out. The. press may not earry 
much of it, but in some mysterious way it sifts down through 
to them. You may go out in the remote corners in the rural 
districts, and there is no place in the country on which the sun 
Shines that will not understand the meaning of the cotton 
schedule, and how much additional it will cost them above what 
it is costing them now. 

So, however forbidding and however difficult these para- 
graphs may look to you, you have. got to take them up and dig 
it out yourselves, or have somebody assist. you to dig it out, 
so you will .be in a iposition to understand and defend your 
acts. 

It will be the:same with the 'weolen schedule when we get 
to that. 

It willbe the:same with steel and iron. 

We ‘spent ‘a little time on the steel and iren schedule here, 
and ‘at the proper ‘time I shall propose a revision of those 
schedules, one after another. Cloture might stop it, but I think 
there is enough loyalty and ‘devotion to the interests of the 
public still left im the United States Senate ‘to put cloture on 
the cloturists who would stop debate in order to put through 
this: kind :of a tarfff:bill. 

There are millions who are interested and who are entitled 


ito’ be represented antl ‘to ‘have their day onthe tariff. ‘They 


are going to have it, and if they do not get it in'the Senate they 
will get it somewhere else—they ‘will ‘get it out in Oregon or 
Wisconsin or Kentucky or ‘Ohio or North Dakota or South Da- 


‘kota or ‘wherever the tssue és carried, and it willbe carried over 


this country before four years go by. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, under this ‘bill Chio is be- 
ing penalized fer the benefit af some outlying districts. 

‘Mr. LA POLLETTE. That is befalling every section of this 
eountry. This interest or that’ interest which is strong in some 
locality ‘ties up ‘with an interest strong in’some other locality. 

But to’return to'my remarks on the eotton schedule. 

It is ‘well ‘known, ‘of ‘course, that the ‘Taft tariff ‘board made 
an exhaustive ‘study of ‘the whole subject and that the board 
selected 100 representative samples of American cotton cloths 
and ‘presented in a most exhaustive way their findings as to 
the cost of production, prices, and duties’ which would be im- 
pesed upon ‘such goods if imported from abroad. In this way 
they covered the whole field. of: cotton-cloth production in this 
country, and they presented and:there is.printed in their report, 
which I have before me, elaborate tables to show the result of 
their researches. 

I can not.give, you the samples of cloth. I had them once in 
my possession when I was making. a study.of this subject. I 
had the original. samples which the board used in making its 
study. I have not been able to secure them again, but I have 
here a diagram ofall of them: and.they.are numbered .and the 
tables go with them and show the.ecost ef converting ‘each .of 
those samples from the raw material into the finished product, 
all figured out in) the report which .I..hold in:my hand. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I would like to ask 
the Senator if the conclusions of the tariff-beard’.on that par- 
ticular schedule were ever seriously controverted by anyone? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Never, .as I shall show in just a mo- 
ment. 

I am not going to take the time of the Senate ‘to go into this 
report in any detail. I. assume that Senators are familiar with 
it, or if not they should become familiar with it ‘before they 
vote upon the cotton schedules im this bill. I ‘am ‘going to 
ask the indulgence of the Senate to read only a'few paragraphs 
from that report. The first paragraph that -1 read is found 
on page 446 of the report, and the language I quote relates 
to Table No. 137, which dealt with the labor and conversion 
cost per square yard of cotton goods—gray ‘and ‘finished—com- 
pared ‘with present duty, showing lowest and highest cost ob- 
tained in the United States. 
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I take it that Senators understand what I mean by the terms 


“eray” and “ finished.” As the cotton is converted from the 
raw material into a fabric, in its first form it is known as gray 
cloth—that is, before it is bleached, dyed, printed, stained, mer- 
cerized, or subjected to any other advanced or finishing process, 
These hundred samples deal with the gray cloth and the fin- 
ished cloth. 


In general the table shows on these samples that with few excep- 
tions the duty— 


Referring to the duties of the Payne-Aldrich tariff then in 
force—and I will show the Senate the relevancy of that to this 
existing situation before I finish— 

In general the table shows on these samples that with few excep- 
tions the duty is greater than the total domestic labor cost, and in 
the majority of cases is greater than the total conversion cost—not 
including material. 

Of course, not including material, for cotton is free. I con- 
tinue to quote from the report of the tariff board, a majority 
of whom were Republicans: 

In a number of cases the duties are two or three times the total 
domestic conversion cost. 

Mr. POMERENE. Does that mean the conversion cost from 
the raw material? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. From the raw material to the finished 
product. I continue to quote from the report of the board: 

About the same thing holds true of the relation between the cost of 
finishing and the increase in duty on the finished fabric over the same 
fabrie when unbleached. 

When reference is made to the conversion cost of cloth it 
means completely finished; it takes in the mercerization and 


everything else, including the bleaching, the printing, the dye-- 


ing, and all that. When reference is made to the conversion 
cost of the gray cloth that takes in the conversion cost of that 
cloth from the raw cotton to the woven gray unbleached cloth, 
untouched after it is woven. Senators can see how the term 
“conversion cost” will have a different meaning, depending 
upon what kind of cloth it is applied to. 

Think of that for just a moment. You talk about a tariff that 
shall equalize the labor cost at home and abroad or the cost of 
production at home and abroad. Here, sir, is the proof—-unim- 
peachable and unanswerable—that the duties of the Payne- 
Aldrich tariff law, which are about to be duplicated in this 
legislation, or were a day or two ago, and are greatly increased 
in the bill now before you, exceed not only any difference in the 
cost of labor in this country and abroad but that they exceed 
the entire domestic labor cost. Not only that, but they exceed 
the entire conversion cost of cotton goods in the great majority 
of cases. By conversion cost is, of course, meant the entire 
cost of converting the raw material into the finished product 
ready for the market. Do you wonder, sir, that there was a pop- 
ular revolt against the political party or, rather, the leadership of 
the political party that had foisted that infamy upon the people 
under the guise of protecting labor and our infant industries? 

Again, speaking of Table 141, which dealt with the cost of 
production and duties on tapestries and pile fabrics, at page 
460 of the report, it is said: 


The labor cost of the tapestries given in the table varies from 11 to 
47 per cent of the total cost, and the conversion cost from 14 to 65 
per cent of the total cost. * * * The dut 


juty— 

That is the Payne-Aldrich duty— 
is 50 per cent ad valorem, and will be seen to be greatly in excess of 
the labor cost and in most cases in excess of the total conversion cost. 

The total labor cost is only from 11 to 47 per cent. We Re- 
publicans put in our platform that we wanted tariff duties levied 
to cover the difference between the labor cost here and abroad, 
but it is shown that, while the labor cost on the pile fabrics 
runs from 11 to 47 per cent, the duty is 50 per cent. So it is 
more than the total labor cost in this country. That enables 
the pile fabric manufacturer to cut the price and have a little 
understanding with his competitors. I will come to that a 
little later on. 

The board further states: . 

However, as stated, this does not include the labor cost and con- 
version cost of yarns which are purchased from outside. 

Of course, if the yarn is purchased from the outside, that has 
to be taken into account. 

This latter cost, however, is negligible and does not sub- 
stantially affect the result. 
’ Again, referring to Table 142, which dealt with the cost of 
production of pile fabrics, the report says: 


Table 142 gives the same items of cost for pile fabrics. The cost for 


the pile fabrics includes the entire cost, the yarns being made by th 
mills manufacturing the pile fabrics— . i 

There the yarns are not bought— 
which is one of the reasons which accounts for the larger margin 
between the mill selling price and the total cost, including selling 
The duty on bleached or colored pile fabrics is 12 cents 


expense, 





per opnare yard and 25 per cent ad valorem, and on corduroys weigh- 
ng ounces or over per square yard the duty is 18 cents per 
square yard and 25 per cent ad valorem. The specific part of the 
duty alone exceeds e total labor cost. The relation of the total 
duty to the labor and conversion cost can be ascertained approxi- 
mately on the basis of the ad valorem equivalent of the duties levied 
on imported pile fabrics, as reported by the Bureau of Statistics. 
These duties vary from 47.5 to 64.68 per cent. The latter rate is 
for corduroys weighing more than 7 ounces per square yard. ‘The 
labor cost varies from 20.5 to 36.6 per cent of the total cost and 
the conversion cost varies from 39.8 to 70.8 per cent of the total cost. 
Expressed as -—e of the selling value these figures would be con- 
siderably less. It will be seen from the figures just quoted that the 
duty is greatly in excess of the labor cost and also exceeds the total 
conversion cost of pile fabrics. 


So I might go on reading page after page from this report, 
showing the sham and the mockery of the pretense that the 
Payne-Aldrich tariff rates or any rates that approximate to 
them are in anywise calculated to simply equalize the cost of 
production at home and abroad. 

Mr. President, when the Underwood tariff bill was before the 
Senate in 1913 I made some calculations based upon identically 
the same 100 samples used by the Tariff Board in its computa- 
tions, and I found, sir, that on these 100 samples, which were 
representative of the whole cotton industry, the Payne-Aldrich 
duties then existing, equaled upon all except 25 of those sam- 
ples the entire conversion cost. In 4 of these 100 saniples the 


duty was 55 per cent of the total conversion cost. In 4 more 
it was 70 per cent. In 5 more it was 75 per cent. In 6 more 
it was 80 per cent. In 6 more it was 90 per cent. In 20—that 


is, in one-fifth of these samples which really represented the 
cotton industry—the duties of the Payne-Aldrich bill were 100 
per cent of the entire conversion cost. 

Is it any wonder that the Republican Party were retired for a 
number of years after putting through that kind of a tariff 
bill, despite their pledge to revise tariff duties according to the 
difference in the cost of production at home and abroad? 

But even this is not all. Fourteen of these samples showed 
a duty under the Payne-Aldrich law of 125 per cent of the 
total cost of conversion; 10 of them carried a duty of 150 per 
cent; 9 of them bore a duty which was 175 per cent of the 
total cost of conversion. Three of these samples showed a duty 
under the Payne-Aldrich law 200 per cent higher than the 
total conversion cost. Four of these typical samples showed a 
duty under the Payne-Aldrich law 250 per cent of the total 
cost of conversion. Whose job do you suppose that was, Mr. 
President? Two of them carried duties of 300 per cent, one 
a duty of 400 per cent, and two a duty of 600 per cent under the 
Payne-Aldrich law of the entire conversion cost. . 

Mr. President, it was not until 1912 that the Tariff Board, 
having gathered its figures with the greatest care and compiled 
them with the assistance of experts, was able to know and pub- 
lish to the world something of the iniquities of the Payne- 
Aldrich law. 

The Payne-Aldrich law is damned, and damned by the report 
of a Republican board, and under present conditions the report 
of that board is more effective and better authority than it was 
when it was made in 1912. 

It was in 1913 that I had compiled the figures which I have 
just given and which I gave on the floor of the Senate on 
September 9, 1918, and so far as I am aware no effort has ever 
been made to challenge their correctness. The attacks upon the 
Payne-Aldrich bill at that time were swept aside and did not 
appeal to the interest of Senators very much, and I doubt 
if a dozen Senators then on the floor gave heed to these figures 
which I now present, but we hear so much about the Payne- 
Aldrich bill in considering the pending tariff measure that I 
thought it worth while to get before the Senate some estimate 
of the Payne-Aldrich bill, not made by myself—no—but made 
by a real good Tariff Board appointed by President Taft. It so 
commended itself to him that he made it the subject of a 
special message to Congress, and asked just on the eve of the 
election of 1916 for Congress to get busy and do something. 
He tried to square himself with a Democratic Congress, but in 
the following election he carried just two States. That was not 
due, of course, altogether to the Payne-Aldrich law, but the 
change in the House and in the Senate can not be accounted 
for on any other basis. When Senators again seek to pass a 
bill such as that they can look for a result somewhat akin to 
that. I am not making that as an argument, because that is 
not a scientific basis for tariff legislation, but I sometimes 
think it is about the only appeal that can be made in some 
situations. 

Mr, POMERENE. The same God is still overhead, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes; the same God is still overhead. 

But, sir, long before the Tariff Board compiled and published 
its report the people of this country had learned the facts by 
bitter experience. They did not need any experts to figure out 
the results. They figured the matter out for themselves in the 
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increased cost of everything, that they bought, and the result 
was that just.as.soon.as they could reach. the: ballet box in the 
congressional. elections, of 1910 and the presidential. elections 
of 1912 they swept from power in every braneh of the Govern- 
ment. the party responsible for this. legislation. 

Mr. President,..I find that I can not. conelude te-night what 
I have to say on this subject, because of the digressions: to 
which. I have. been. tempted in: one way and another in the 
course of my remarks. I yield the floor at this point and 
will resume the floor again. to-morrow. [I see that it is now 
half. past 5, and. I suppose it is. approaching, the time when the 
Senate may care to adjourn, or it can take such course as it 
likes with régard to that. I yield the fleer at this time and 
will resume again to-morrow. 


MESCALER@ APACHE INDIAN RESERVE. 


Mr. BURSUM. 
take up a bill which is.purely local in, its character and affects 
only New Mexico. 

The PRESIDING OFFICDR (Mr. WapswortH in the chair). 
The Secretary will state the title of the bill for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The Assistant Secretary. A bill. (S, 3519) defining the 
rights of the Mescalero Apache Indians in the Mescalero In- 
dian Reservation, providing for an allotment of certain lands 
therein in severalty to the Mescalero Apache Indians, and 
creating and. defining the All-Year National Park. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of. the bill? 

Mr, KING. Mr. President, may I inquire of the Senator 
whether the bill has the approval. of his colleague [Mr. Jonxs 
of New Mexico]? 

Mr. BURSUM. It has. 

Mr. KING. And the unanimous repert of the committee? 

Mr. BURSUM. The unanimous report. It is unanimously 
agreed upon by the Indians, recommended by the Interior De- 
partment, and very much desired by the people of that section, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr, President, I do not desire to object, 
but I want to ask the Senator from New Mexico a question. 
What is the purpose of the bill? 

Mr. BURSUM. The purpose of the bill is to create a park 
in the Mescalero Indian. Reservation, amounting to 2,000 acres, 
It also authorizes the Secretary of the Interior to purchase a 
small amount of land along a stream for the benefit of the In- 
The matter has been thoroughly threshed out with the 
Indians; they have unanimously agreed to it and desire it, and 
the people in that country desire it, and it does not affect any 
other part of the country. 

Mr. ROBINSON. 
bill has the approval of the Interior Department. 

Mr. BURSUM. 

Mr, ROBINSON. Did the Indians, in their tribal capacity, 
take action respecting it? 

Mr. BURSUM. Yes; they did. They had a meeting out 
there, and unanimously approved of the bill as drafted. 

Mr. ROBINSON. 


Mr. OVERMAN. 
from Indian funds? 
Mr. BURSUM. The Senator means this small amount of 
land? I suppose so; yes. The bill does not carry any appro- 


It has; yes. 


Mr. SMOOT. How is the land that is to be purehased to be 


Mr. BURSUM. It is a very small amount of land. The 
amount is not specified in the bill, but it pfobably will not ex- 
ceed two or three hundred acres, all of it. 

Mr. SMOOT. But does the Government pay for it, or is it 
to be: paid for out of the Indian. funds? 

It would come out of the Indian funds, of 
It is not provided for in the bill, though. There is no 
appropriation, whatever in. this. bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then the Government would have to pay for 
it, if it is not provided for. . 

Mr. BURSUM. Whenever the appropriation is made, it 
would probably. be taken out of the Indian money derived from 


Mr. SMOOT. Not unless it is specifically stated in the bill. 

Mr: BURSUM. It is not speeifically: stated. 

Mr: SMOOT. Then it would not: 

Mr. BURSUM. At any rate, it will pot exceed t-vo or three 
hundred. acres, and probably, will: be less. 

Mr. SMOOT. What isthe value of it? 


Mr: BURSUM: 
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Mr. BURSUM. Oh, I should say perhaps $2,000. It is a 
small amount. It is just a little creek that the Indiang want, 
and which they ought to: have. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Indians have any funds, of course it 
ought to be paid for out of the Indians’ funds. 

Mr. BURSUM. We: passed a bill here some time ago that 
gives. these Indians: some assets in the shape of timber which 
may be sold at different times, and they will have funds. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask to have the bill read, so that we can see 
just how it reads. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill wilt be read. 

The ASSISTANT SecrReTARY. The committee proposes to strike 
out all after the enacting clause and to insert seven pages of 
printed matter, whieh read as follows—— 

Mr. BURSUM. The substitute was prepared by: the Park 
Service, taking into aceount the views of the Indians and the 
Secretary of the Interior. A substitute bil! was framed, to 
which all sides agreed, including the Indian Rights Association. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I was unable to 
hear the Senator when he undertook to tell us what the bill 
was about. 

Mr. BURSUM. The real purpose of the bill is to establish 
a park containing an area of 2,000 acres in the Mescalero 
Reservation. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. What kind of a park? 

Mr. BURSUM. A national park. It is very much desired 
by the people of the Southwest, of Texas and of southern New 
Mexico and of Arizona. There is no place where those people 
can go in the summertime and have a little recreation, and this 
place lends itself splendidly to that purpose. It has been 
agreed upon not only by those who desire the park but by the 
Indians themselves, and it is also recommended by the Interior 
Department. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. How large is this Indian res- 
ervation? 

Mr. BURSUM. I suppose it is, perhaps, 60,000 acres or 
more. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. How many acres.does the Senater 
say are included in this territory which is to be constituted 
a park? 

Mr. BURSUM. Two thousand acres. It is very small. 

Mr. OVERMAN. What is there about the land which makes 
it necessary for a park? Is it mountainous? 

Mr. BURSUM. It is mountainous; yes: 

Mr. OVERMAN. Is there any beautiful scenery there? 

Mr. BURSUM. There is. It is a beautiful section, with 
fine, cool climate in the summér time, where you can have 
restful weather. 

Mr. OVERMAN. We are buying a great many parks. I 
hate to object, but I think there ought to be some explanation 
of how this land is going to be purchased by the-Government. 

Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President, we do not pay anything for 
this park. The plan of the Secretary of the Interior is that 
when he is taking over this land he shall have the option of 
segregating some 2,000. acres which are not deseribed, but which 
will be described within .those limits, from the most moun- 
tainous and picturesque land, desirable land for a public park. 
When he takes this land from this Indian) reservation, with- 
out any payment for it, the bill authorizes him to purchase 
such additional small amount of land as will round out the 
Indian reservation. The exact amount I do not remember. 
The Senator from New Mexico thinks it is but twe or three 
hundred acres, and undoubtedly that land. will have to be paid 
for; but it is insignificant in amount. 

Mr. BURSUM. It is a small amount in acreage, but it is 
land which is subject to irrigation and has certain water rights, 
which are private now, but which the Indians desire; and that 
will be given to the Indians. 

Mr. SPENCER. We. do not buy the park. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I do not compre- 
hend this very well. This, as I umderstand, is within an 
Indian reservation? 

Mr. BURSUM. It is. a 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It accordingly is not subject to 
appropriation by anybody and no one can use it exeept the 
Indians, and so long as it is not allotted it is epem to common 
use; What is the purpose:of making a national park of it? 

Mr. SPENCER. Only a very small part is designed for a 
national park. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Two thousand acres. 

. Mr. SPENCER. Out of, the Senater from New Mexico says, 
something like 60,000 acres. 

| °Mr. WALSHE of Montana. It seems to mea remarkable thing 
‘to create a national park inside of an Indian reservation. 






















Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 


It is Order of Business 791, Senate bill 3519. 































































































I believe the Senator has. stated that the 






























I have no objection to the consideration 


Mr. President, is this land to be purchased 
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Mr. BURSUM. It is a remarkable place. It is the only 
place available for a park in that part of the country. It hap- 
‘pens that this reservation embraces a very high, mountainous 
country, covered with pines. The land is seven or eight thou- 
sand feet high. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Will it continue to be a portion 
of the reservation after it is constituted a national park? 

Mr. BURSUM. The 2,000 acres, of course, will be subject 
to the control of the park director. The rest of it will belong 
to the reservation. The bill also provides that if at any time 
the park should be abandoned it will automatically revert to 
the Indians. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Does the Senator guarantee that he will 
not ask $10,000 next year to take care of it? : 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to read a part of section 
9, and ask the Senator if he knows anything about what the 
cost will be. The last paragraph of section 9 reads as follows: 

The Secretary of the Interior is further authorized and direcied to 
provide, at the earliest pega moment, proper houses for the Indian 
residents and particularly for the Mescalero Apache Indians. 

Does the Senator know how much that is going to cost? 

Mr. BURSUM. I will say to the Senator that it ought not 
to cost anything, because we passed here previously a_ bill 
authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to sell certain timber, 
and the proceeds of that timber will go for the benefit of the 
Indians. 

Mr. SMOOT. But the Secretary of the Interior is directed 
here, at the earliest possible moment, to erect proper houses for 
the Indian residents. 

Mr. BURSUM. That is very true, but I take it that that is 

* supplementary to the prior bill which was passed authorizing. 
the Secretary of the Interior to dispose of timber for the benefit 
of the Indians. That housing, however, has nothing to do with 
this park. That is part of the policy of the Indian Service. 

Mr. SMOOT. These houses are to be built on this land. 

Mr. BURSUM. Not on this land. 

Mr. SMOOT. It says here— 

The Secretary of the Interior is further authorized and directed to 
provide, at the earliest es moment, proper houses for the Indian 
residents, and particularly for the Mescalero Apache Indians-—— 

Mr. BURSUM. That is on the reserve. 

Mr. SMOOT (reading) : 

The costs of such acquisition of property and of the construction of 
such houses and necessary buildings for individual Indians to be paid 
out of any funds now or hereafter available for such purposes. 

So the houses that are mentioned here are to be built upon 
the land that is to be acquired. 

Mr. BURSUM. The land to be acquired. That is a very | to puild roads? 
small portion of the land. I will say that it is not to exceed Mr. BURSUM. No; not for a road. We have a good road 
two or three hundred acres, and I think less. That is a narrow there. which was built under the law we passed last year. 
strip of land, situated adjacent to the mountain stream, which The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the con- 
is subject to irrigation, and it is not a question of the quantity | .igeration of the bill? 
of the land but it is a question of the character of the land. There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
This land is owned by private parties. It has been owned for | whole proceeded to consider the bill, which had been re- 
many, many years by private parties, and the Indians are very | ported from the Committee on Indian Affairs with an amend- 
desirous of —- that land for their benefit. That isa very | ment to strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 
small affair, though. 





acres. But these lands which are to be purchased are not for 
the park; they are for the Indians, They are farm lands, lands 
subject to irrigation, which belong to private parties, and have 
belonged for many, many years to private parties, although 
they are within the reservation. They were there prior to the 
time the reservation was created by Executive order. 

Mr. SMOOT. That often happens. 

Mr. BURSUM. It is desired to purchase those lands for the 
benefit of the Indians and for their use, and not for the park. 
They have nothing to do with the park. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator believe that if this bill be- 
comes a law there will be no appropriation asked for the main- 
tenance of the park? 

Mr. BURSUM. No appropriation any more than Congress 
would have to make for any other park, 

Mr. OVERMAN. Will no appropriation be asked to build 
roads and beautify the park? 

Mr. SMOOT. We created parks in Colorado with an abso- 
lute understanding that at no time would an appropriation ever 
be asked exceeding $10,000, and that understanding lasted one 
year, or perhaps two. 

Mr. BURSUM. Even though Congress did have to appro- 
priate a little money, does not the Senator think it is a fine 
policy to look after the health of the children of the country 
by a park located as this is? 

Mr. OVERMAN. What is picturesque about it? 

Mr. BURSUM. It is a country of beautiful pine trees and 
beautiful scenery generally. . 

Mr. OVERMAN, What kind of scenery? Pine trees and 
rivers? 

Mr. BURSUM. ‘The finest scenery in the world. There is 
no place more picturesque, more beautiful, more pleasant.  [t 
is a place where the people from the South can go with their 
children to escape the sultry weather of summer time. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Are there any roads through it? 

Mr. BURSUM. Of course there are roads, and fine roads, 
too. 

Mr. OVERMAN. ‘The Senator will not be here asking for 
an appropriation for roads? 

Mr. BURSUM. I am not asking for a cent now. All I 
want the Senate to do is to pass this bill, and it will save me 
writing at least a hundred letters in the next 20 or 30 days. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator knows that we have to build 
roads through pretty nearly every one of these parks. How 
about this one? 

Mr. BURSUM. We have a good road through this park. 

Mr. OVERMAN. ‘The Senator will not ask for any money 


















































Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, there is not a national park That all the lands embraced within the present boundary lines of 


. : 4 the Mescalero Apache Indian Reservation, in the State of New Mexico, 
created in the United States without an appropriation being | gre hereby reserved and withdrawn from settlement, occupancy, or 
made to take care of it every succeeding year after its crea- | disposal under the laws of the United States and dedicated and set 


tion. As I understand, this is to be a park within an Indian | #Part for the use and benefit of the Indians thereupon and their de- 


scendants, subject only to the exceptions hereinafter set forth. 
Se eet M Y¥ The name of such reserve shall be the Mescalero Apache Indian 
Mr. BURSUM. es. Reserve. 
Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator think that is a wise thing Within the boundaries of the Mescalero Indian Reserve there shall 


be set aside for use as a national park for the recreation of the public 
to do? such parcels of land conspicuous for beauty of scenery or adapted for 
Mr. BURSUM. It is wise, because it is in a splendid loca- Soenneee mee, = oe Secnetaxy = ee eee aes ae mt 
i x veyed, designated, and set apa r : fs 
tion and the part segregated as a fm rk would no longer be landa shall at any time be designated or set apart for park purposes 
under the control of the Indian reservation. which are occupied, “used, or cultivated by any Indians: Provided 
Mr. SMOOT. As soon as it becomes a national park the | further, That the aggregate area of the parcels of land so surveyed, 
Government of the United States will have to appropriate every | designated, or set apart for park purposes shall not exceed 2,000 
year to maintain it. acres. 


ial designati f this and the other lands herein mentioned 

Mr. BURSUM. It will belong to the Government. It will - ‘park purposes shall be “The Aul-Year Bational Perk and sald 

; » . national park shall embrace, in a on to the areas in ve 

scuneaeane Pieakark : nanan ror re hereby set a art for park purposes, such additional territory surround 

Mr. BMOOT. * Not Af the provisions of this bill are carsied | 128, "se,.mpesst Bute Reserver’. the White Cum, ced the eh Fee 
war. : ava 8, he ; : 

p h lephant Butte Lake and all of the lands appurtenant thereto 
out, because it says here that the amount that is paid for the einen av eae oa we aah aaakt an the aie at the Mapenat Bnite 
ee Daan ti that tone is apart from the park. It is See oe ands a Pua lave men d of th riated 

7 , ’ ° Such portion of the Mal Pa ava is and o e unapprop 
not a portion of the park. That is some private land that the samtic — Se ost ——e. oe wseres Of coe sane 
» . . cen e e , ’ 
a a a ” eveaeee as Che a — sin park. ‘Such’ portion of the White Sands or Gypsum Hills in Otero 
‘has nothing to do with the park. § not a part of the park. County, N. Mex., and of the unappropriated public domain adjacent 
Mr. SMOOT. In what part of the Indian reservation will the | thereto, not exceeding 640 acres of the lands adjacent thereto, as the 
park be located? Preside Puce immediately upon the passage of this act the Secretary 
Mr, BURSUM. That will be selected by the Secretary of the we Tetertes wana aney 3S be warveyed the arable lands along the 
Interior and the park commissioner and must not exceed 2,000 ' watercourses and elsewhere within the following-named canyovs, to 
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wit: Tularosa, Elk, Silver Springs, White Trail, Cherokee, North 
Carrizo, South Carrizo, Rinconado, and Nogal, and such other informal 
selections as have heretofore been made and are now being occupied or 
cultivated by Indians for agricultural purposes, all of which said lands 
shall be allotted in severalty to the Mescalero Apache and other 
Indians now upon said reserve; and such lands as are now being 

by the United States Government for school, agency, and other pur- 
poses shall be likewise surveyed and are rmanently reserved, and 
such tracts as have heretofore been set aside for the benefit of any 
church shall be permanently reserved for such purpose. Such severalty 
allotments may descend to the legal heirs of the “allottee, but neither 
the allottee nor such heirs shall have the power to dispose of such 
allotment by deed or otherwise until these restrictions may be re- 
moved by the Congress of the United States, except that in the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary of the Interior such allotment may in the 
interest of the allottee be leased to any other Indian among those, 
or the descendants of those, now residing upon such reserve. 

Sec. 3. That nothing in this act contained shall be held to abrogate 
the provisions of the mining laws of the United States, including the 
mineral lease law approved the 25th day of February, 1920, but the 
sanre shall remain in effect in the territory herein set apart: Provided, 
That the surface land area of any lease or permit shall be no more than 
is sufficient for strictly mining purposes: And provided further, That 
the proceeds of any lease of nonmetalliferous minerals shall be placed 
in the Treasury of the United States, one-third of such proceeds to be 
available from time to time for the use of the Indians residing upon 
such reserve, one-third to the credit of the reclamation fund, and the 
remaining one-third shall be paid over to the State of New Mexico for 
the road fund of such State. Any coal deposits which may be found 
upon the present Mescalero Indian Reservation may be leased or 
worked for the bencfit.of the Indians upon such reserve and their 
descendants, and the output thereof disposed of under such rules 
and regulations as the Secretary may prescribe. The Secretary of the 
Interior may sell and permit the removal of only the excess matured 
or down timber as he may deem necessary or advisable, the proceeds 
of such sale to be deposited in the Treasury to the credit of the 
Mescalero Indians. The Secretary shall cause to be provided for the 
use of said Indians one or more sawmills, easily transportable, which 
shall be used under the direction of the agent or superintendent by the 
Indians for cutting and preparing lumber for houses, corrals, fences. 
road building, and other necessary purposes for the benefit of said 
Indians upon such reserve. 

Sec, 4. That the unallotted and unreserved lands upon said reserve 
shall be and remain the property of the Indians now residing upon 
said reservation for their common use and benefit, for grazing, and 
other purposes, through tribal herds or lease of such areas, and for 
their common use and benefit in securing supplies of lumber therefrom, 
as stated in section 3, until otherwise directed by the Congress of the 
United States. 

Sec. 5. That the Indians resident upon said reserve and their de- 
scendants shall, under the rules and regulations to be prescribed by 
the Secretary, have free grazing for their own stock within said 
reserve, and the surplus grazing lands, if any therein, may be leased 
under such rules and regulations, and the proceeds of such lease 
or, jesaee shall be deposited in the Treasury to the credit of said 
ndians. 

Nothing in this act contained shall be interpreted to restrict or cur- 
tail the right of the Indians lawfully resident upon said reserve to 
hunt game therein or to fish therein under rules and regulations to be 
adopted by the Secretary of the Interior, which rules and regulations 
shalt prohibit the hunting of game upon such reserve by any other 
than an Indian resident thereupon. All rights to the use of waters 
for irrigation and domestic purposes, whether obtained by user, prior 
appropriation, adjudication, or otherwise, now vested in or belonging 
to Vn tt resident within the boundaries of said park are hereby 
confirmed. 

Sec. 6. That under the directions of the Secretary the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs shall have complete jurisdiction over Indian matters 
and all properties and proceeds of the reserve for the benefit of the 
Indians lawfully resident therein, except as specifically excepted herein, 
and such jurisdiction shall extend to the Indians at all times, whether 
upon portions of the reserve set aside for park purposes or otherwise. 

Sec. 7. That within the boundaries of said Mescalero Apache In- 
dian Reserve the National Park Service shall have jurisdiction over 
roads and trails now constructed or to be hereafter constructed, as 
well as over the parcels of land referred to in section 1: Provided 
That transit over same shall be perpetually free to the Indians, and 
that no such trails or roads now constructed shall be closed and no 
new roads or trails opened except by agreement between officials of 
the park and of the Indian Service, and said park service shall have 
jurisdiction over tourists and visitors within the limits of said reserve 
and the limits of said park, and shall formulate rules for the adminis- 
tration and control of such areas within said reserve as are specifically 
designated and set aside for park purposes and over roads and trails. 

Sec. 8. That in the employment of labor within the boundaries of 
said reserve, including the portion set apart for park purposes, prefer- 
ence shall be given to Indians lawfully resident within said reserve, 
and a like preference shall be given for all guide work and for the use 
of Indian horses, whether such guide work and horseback riding shall 
be by rules and regulations provided to be carried on under conces- 
sion or otherwise. 

Sec. 9. That in event the use of any parcels of land hereinbefore 
provided to be set aside for park purposes, or the jurisdiction over 
any roads or trails now or hereafter to be constructed shall be sur- 
rendered, the Commissioner of the General Land Office shall be im- 
meen notified thereof, and the title to such lands and the right 
to use thereof and jurisdiction over such roads shall saengernely re- 
v-rt to the Indians resident upon the reserve, and such title or right to 
the use thereof shall not reinvest in the park service or any other 
service, or be divested from the Indian residents, except by act of the 
Congress of the United States. 

That the Secretary of the Interior, in consideration of the transfer 
of the use of said parcels of land and roads to the rk service, is 
hereby authorized to negotiate for, and secure the title to, privately 
owned lands situated upon said reserve within the Tularosa Canyon, 
together with any water rights or water-power rights appurtenant to 
said lands, through proper deeds of conveyance, which properties shall 
immediately become the property of the Indian residents; and those 
portions or lots thereof susceptible of allotment in severalty shall be 
60 allotted to Indian residents ; the remaining portions of such property 
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to become the common property of the tribe, and the use, if any, of 
such water power to be for the common benefit of the Indian residents. 

The Secretary of the Interior is further authorized and directed to 
provide, at the earliest possible moment, proper houses for the Indian 
residents, and particularly for the Mescalero Apache Indians; the costs 
of such acquisition of property and of the construction of such houses 
and necessary buildings for individual Indians to be paid out of any 
funds now or hereafter available for such purposes. 

Sec, 10. That nothing in this act contained shall be interpreted to 
limit or interfere with the use of the Elephant Butte Dam and Reser- 
voir and the lands fences thereto for irrigation purposes, nor to 
limit additions to said dam and enlargement of said reservoir for irri- 
gation purposes, nor to diminish, limit, or interfere with the use and 
development of electrical wer incident to the discha of water 
from said reservoir by or for the benefit of the Rio Grande irrigation 
pos and the settlers and landowners entitled to the benefit thereof, 

ut the use of said dam, reservoir, and lands appurtenant thereto for 

park purposes shall always be subservient to its use for irrigation pur- 
poses and the incidental development and use of hydroelectric power 
thereupon, under such rules and regulations as the United States Recla- 
mation Service, under the authority of the Secretary, shall from time to 
time adopt and prescribe: Provided further, That the privilege of 
fishing in the Elephant Butte Reservoir shall be open and free to the 
persons complying with the game laws of the State of New Mexico. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, was 
read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill defining the 
rights of the Mescalero Apache Indians in the Mescalero Indian 
Reservation, providing for an allotment of certain lands therein 
in severalty to the Mescalero Apache Indians, and creating and 
defining the All-Year National Park, and for other purposes.” 


NOMINATIONS REPORTED. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WapswortH). The pres- 
ent occupant of the chair asks unanimous consent, as in open 
executive session, to report from the Committee on Military 
Affairs certain nominations, to go to the calendar. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I assume from this that we will not 
have an executive session this evening. 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; we will not. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Very well. 

RECESS. 

Mr, McCUMBER. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
to-morrow morning at 11 o’clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 50 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Saturday, July 
8, 1922, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


SENATE. 
Saturpay, July 8, 1922. 
(Legislative day of Thursday, April 20, 1922.) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess. 

DISTRIBUTION OF SPEECHES BY FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate a 
communication from the governor of the Federal Reserve Board, 
transmitting, pursuant to Senate Resolution 308, letters from 
the governors of the Federal reserve banks of Philadelphia, 
Richmond, and St. Louis relative to the circulation of copies of 
the speech of Senator Grass. Without objection, the communi- 
cation, with the accompanying letters, will be printed and lie on 
the table. 

Mr. HEFLIN subsequently said: 

Mr. President, in response to a resolution passed by the Sen- 
ate a few days ago calling upon the Federal reserve banks to 
give certain information about the circulation of the speech of 
Senator Grass, we have reports from the Federal reserve banks 
of Richmond, St. Louis, and Philadelphia transmitted. to the 
Senate by the governor of the Federal Reserve Board. I ask 
unanimous consent that the order made this morning to print 
the reports be rescinded and that they lie upon the table of the 
Vice President until the other reports are received, so that we 
can dispose of all of them together. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rostnson in the chair). 
Without objection, the request will be granted. The reports will 
lie on the table for the present. 

PETITIONS. 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE presented petitions of sundry granges of 
the Patrons of Husbandry in the State of California, with a 
membership of 900, favoring the election by farmer stockholders 
of six directors to officer each of the 12 Federal land banks, 
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the Federal Government appointing three directors to represent 
the Government and. the country’s interest, wliich.were referred 
to the Committee on Banking and: Currency, 


REPORTS: OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr, BURSUM, from. the Committee on Pensions, to which 
were’ referred the following bills, reported them each with |, 
amendments and submitted’ reports thereon : 

A bill (EL. R. 11427) granting pensions: and increase: of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and cer- 
tain widows: and dependent children of soldiers. and sailors of 
said war (Rept. No. 809); and 

A bill (BH. R. 11588) granting pensions and increase’ of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and cer- 
tain widows: and dependent children of soldiers: and. sailors: of 
said war (Rept. No. 810). 

Mr. NEW, from the Committee on Claims, to which were re- 
ferred the following bills, reported them each with an amend- 
ment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 1491) for the relief of George T, Larkin (Rept. No. 
811); and 


A bill (S. 1515) for the relief of Henry C, Wilke (Rept..No. 
2). 


Mr. McCUMBER. Will the Senator from Louisiana. yield. to 
me to. make a unanimous-consent request? 
| Mr. RANSDELL. With pleasure. 

Mr, McCUMBER. [ ask unanimous consent that when the 
. Senate closes its. business, on this calendar day it recess; until 
Monday at 11 o’clock a, m. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. McGUMBER. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr: President, the action of the Finance 
Committee in. recommending a horizontal reduction. of 50. per 
cent in the existing tariff on rice practically amounts to: the 
proscription instead of proteetion of that great industry. This: 
hostile attitude toward a defenseless industry, which more than 
any, other in, the long agricultural. schedule should call for. the 
aid of a protective tariff, is all the more amazing because of 
the liberal treatment which the committee has recommended for 
ali the other cereals. 

Not: only must our rice farmers compete with the lowest and 
most' unequal form of foreign competition met by any American 
producer, but I think I can. successfully demonstrate to the 
Senate the: necessity of this particular crop if we are to suc- 
,ceed in our efforts to build up our merchant marine and foster 
our expanding foreign trade. I also intend to show that since 
the: present tariff law went into effect the rice industry has 
been: adversely affected by congressional enactments which, 
though not intentionally aimed at it, as in the present case, have 
nevertheless: seriously affeeted it, and I believe that. when these 
facts: are’ demonstrated’ the Senate in a spirit of justice will 
agree to a restoration of the rates carried in the bill as it 
passed the House, . 

Let me preface these remarks, Mr. President, by briefly re- 
citing the important position which this crop occupies in world- 
wide economy and its place in our own history. Not only is: its 
use the most ancient but it remains to this day the most im- 
portant of all the cereals used for human food. It occupies 
an honored place in records that are found at the very dawn of 
history, the Chinese: tracing its introduction back beyond the 
year 2822 before the Christian era. All of the early classic 
writers of the western. world: who dealt with economic sub- 
jeets testify to its: importance, and it continues to: oecupy a 
highly impertant’ place‘in the agricultural life of the nations 
grouped about the Mediterranean Sea. 

I. shall not: consume the time of the Senate to: discuss the 
detailed history of the crop in those foreign countries; to show 
how during the lapse of ages. its culture has lapsed. at. times, 
when for a period popular taste swung toward: those grains 
which have always been identified with the North, like wheat 
and corn. The notable fact about it. is that mankind has 
always returned with increased ardor to the cultivation of the 
crop that’ was’ invested with divine attributes: when the raca 
was in its infancy, and it suffices.to say that not only in Asia 
but in. Italy, in Spain, and. elsewhere greater efforts: are being 
made to-day to stimulate the production of rice than at any 
time in recorded history. 

In our own country the. rice industry has been one: of the 
most spectacular factors im our marvelous agricultural de- 
’velopment. This especially, applies to the past 25 years, or from 
‘the time of the Spanish-American War, since when there has 
i been a complete change’ not only in the fields of production but 
in the methods of cultivating the crop. 

Rice. is credited with having been introduced into this coun- 
try: in| 1694, when a British vessel bound from Madagascar to 
Liverpool put into Charleston, 8: C., for repairs. It is. related 
that. the captain. gave to the governor, Landgrave Thomas 
Smith, some of the rough rice from his cook’s stores, suggest- 
ing it as a possible additional article of food. It was. planted 
in the. governor’s garden, now: known as Longitude Lane, in 
the city of Charleston, and the product carefully preserved and 
distributed among the colonists. 

By careful seed selection and. intelligent study of cultural 
methods rice raised in the Carolinas and other South Atlantic 
States attained a world-wide fame for the excellent quality 
of the grain. There was a generous rivalry among, the plant- 
ers: to. promote this improvement and many of the most dis- 
tinguished men of the colonial period were engaged in the 
production of. this crop. The one man who stands out con- 
' gspicuously, however, in his efforts for the improvement and 
development of the American’ rice industry is’ Thomas Jeffer- 
som, As a profound student of history and of contempora- 
neous. world, conditions, riee always held a strong fascination 
_for Mr. Jefferson; He gave repeated proof of this: in the 
course’ of his. voluminous correspondence. In the historic 
‘letter from the author of the Declaration of Independence to 
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Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second: time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. SWANSON: 

A bill (S, 3797) granting a pension to Anna R. Little; to: the 
Committee on Pensions, 

A bill (S. 3798) for the relief of F. J. Andrews; to the,Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 3799) for the relief of Louis A. Hogue; and 

& bill (S. 8800) for the relief of C. Pateras & Sons and O, 
Lemos; owners of the Greek steamship Constantinos Pateras; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr: MOSBES: 

A bill (S. 3801) granting a pension to Eliza A. Stratton. (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions, 


STANDARDS FOR HAMPERS. AND BASKETS. 


Mr. CAPPER submitted. an amendment intended. to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R.. 7102) to fix standards. for 
hampers, round stave baskets, and splint baskets; for fruits 
and vegetables, and for other purposes, which: was referred to 
the Committee on Manufactures and ordered to be printed. 


THE TARIFF, 


The Senate, as in Committee-of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenues, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign: countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I submit certain pro- 
posed amendments to the pending tariff bill and ask that they 
be printed and lie on the table for future presentation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendments will be printed 
and lie. on’ the table; 

Mr. McCUMBDR.. Mr. President, I ask the Senate to return 
to paragraph 728, the rice paragraph. I desire: to state in 
respect to. this paragraph, as I stated some time ago, my belief 
that while the committee itself has: not yet definitely reported 
the disagreement, in my own conviction we ought to disagree 
to. the committee amendment: 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I am delighted to hear that 
statement from the chairman of the committee. Ordinarily I 
would not say anything in the light of that: statement; but I 
have prepared some: remarks which I would: like to put in the 
Rucorp, and.I promise not to take a great deal of the time of the 
Senate.. I think, however, it would add a little to the literature 
of the subject. The question is one of great importance. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I made the statement just now because 
when the Senator from: Louisiana was absent some time ago 
I indicated. the same view in a statement before the Senate: 
I thought that. the Senator who is now to speak on: the subject 
should speak of it with the idea that at least he has the sup- 
ay some members of the Committee on: Finance in his view 
of the case, 


Mr. RANSDBLL, I thank the Senator very much for the 
statement. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President,. if the Senator from Louisiana 
will yield to me, and it is agreeable to the Senator, L will sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, . 

Mr. RANSDELL. If the Senator will witliliold. his. request 


for'a quorum and let me proceed I shall appreciate it. 
Mr. DIAL. Very well, 
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General Washington, dated Paris, December 4, 1788, begin- 
ning: “f have seen with infinite pleasure our new Constitu- 
tion accepted by 11 States,” he concludes as follows: 

The consumption of rice is growing fast in this country, and that 
of Carolina gaining ground on every other kind. I am of the opinion 
the whole of the Carolina rice can be consumed here. Its trans- 
portation employs 2,500 sailors, almost all of them English at present, 
the rice being deposited at Cowes and brought from thence here. 

I do not wish to make any extended citations from the works 
of either Mr. Jefferson or his distinguished political rival, Mr. 
Hamilton, who divided with him the honor of serving in Presi- 
dent Washington’s first Cabinet and with founding a rival 
school of political thought. However, I expect to show by brief 
citations how deeply concerned the founder of the Democratic 
Party was in establishing this great agricultural industry in 
America, and how rice as one of the grain crops was recom- 
mended for special consideration in the preparation of our 
tariff laws by Alexander Hamilton, That being so, the situa- 
tion should receive favorable consideration from every fol- 
lower of that distinguished statesman. 

Let me show you the extent to which Mr. Jefferson went 
to advance the quality of our early American rice. He 
searched the three continents of Europe, Asia, and Africa for 
improved seed, and the drawbacks to the cultivation of the 
crop which he mentions are of interest to us at this time, 
because under modern conditions they have entirely disap- 
peared. 

Regarding his efforts with African rice he wrote William 
Drayton from France, “I have forwarded to you two couffres 
of rough rice which I had brought from Egypt.” But his 
principal hopes lay with seed secured from another quarter 
of the dark continent. Of this variety he wrote: 

In 1790 I got a cask of heavy upland rice from the river Denbigh, 
in Africa, about latitude 9° 30’ north, which I sent to Charleston in 
hopes it might supersede the culture of the wet rice, which renders 
South Carolina and Georgia so pestilential through the summer. 

He reverted to this shipment in later years when he wrote: 


The upland rice which I procured fresh from Africa and sent them 
= South) has been preserved and spread in the upper parts of 
eorgia and, I believe, in Kentucky. 


In the hope of improving the American strain with Asiatic 
seed, he wrote: 


I first became informed of the existence of a rice which would 
grow in uplands without any more water than the common rains 
by reading a book of-M. de Poivre, who had been governor of the 
Isle of France, who mentions it as growing there and all along the 
coast of Africa successfully, and as having been introduced from 
Cochin China. I was at that time (1784-1789) in France, and there 
happening to be there a prince of Cochin China, on his travels, and 
then returning home, I obtained his promise to send me some. 

The steps that he took to secure the Italian varieties in- 
volved personal danger that lends a romantic hue to the re- 
cital. In his “ Travels in Italy” he has recorded that “ Pog- 
gio, a muleteer who passes every week between Vercelli and 
Genoa, will smuggle a sack of rough rice for me to Genoa, it 
being death to export it in that form.” 

Evidently the doughty Italian smuggler found the risk too 
great, for the author of the Declaration of Independence has 
recorded that he ultimately found it necessary to make a 
personal visit to the Italian rice country to make an investiga- 
tion at first hand of their secret methods of milling the grain 
and to bring back a meager supply of seed concealed upon his 
person. 

In his letter to Edward Rutledge from Paris, under date 
of July 14, 1787, he said: 

I was glad to find that the adaptation of your rice to this market 
was considered worth attention, as I had supposed it. I set out 
from hence impressed with the idea the rice dealers here had given 
me, that the difference between your rice and that of Piedmont 
proceeded from a difference in the machine for cleaning it. At Mar- 
seille I hoped to know what the Piedmont machine was, but I could 
find nobody who knew anything of it. I determined, therefore, to 
sift the matter to the bottom by crossing the Alps into the rice 
country. I found their machine exactly such a one as you had de- 
scrib to me in Congress in the year 1783. There was but one con- 
clusion then to be drawn, to wit, that the rice was of a different 
species, and I determined to take enough to put you in seed; they 
informed me, however, that its exportation in the husk was prohib- 
ited, so I could only bring off as much as my coat and surtout pockets 
would hold. I took measures with a muleteer to run a couple of 
sacks across the Apennines to Genoa, but have not great dependence 
on its success. The little, therefore, which I brought myself must 
be relied on for fear we should get no more; and because, also, it is 
genuine from Vercelli, where the best is made of all the Sardinian 
Lombardy, the whole of which is considered as producing a better 
rice than the Milanese. 


Surely, Mr. President, no American who venerates the mem- 
ory of Thomas Jefferson can read these extracts from his 
writings without a desire to preserve the industry which he 
labored so hard to establish. 

The early history of the crop in the United States is con- 
fined to the Carolinas and South Atlantic States, where 96 
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per cent of it was grown. Very little of it was consumed by 
the American people outside of the localities in which it was 
produced and almost the entire output was marketed in Eu- 
rope and the West Indies. While the statistics for the period 
antedating the Civil War are somewhat meager, yet they are 
sufficiently complete to give an accurate idea of the size of 
the crop. ¥ 

From the best available data the production of rice in the 
United States grew from about 200,000 bushels at the end of 
1720 to 3,335,000 bushels at the end of the last century, when 
the modern industry may be said to have become thoroughly 
established. The present yield averages about 50,000,000 
bushels a year. 

During: the period from 1862 to 1864, inclusive, no record was 
kept but the output was small. Civil War ravaged the section 
where the great bulk of the crop had grown. The elaborate 
embankments and irrigation systems which had been con- 
structed in the river bottoms of Georgia and the Carolinas at 
such an enormous: expenditure of treasure and years of labor 
were destroyed. They were never fully restored, and their 
destruction marked the transfer of the crop from the South 
Atlantic to the Gulf States, where it was revived upon the 
sugar plantations that flourished near the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi River. 

The production of sugar in Louisiana was also undergoing a 
radical change at that time, which marked the advent of large 
central factories. Prior to this development practically every 
plantation, large or small, maintained its own expensive manu- 
facturing plant. More than a thousand existed in the southern 
part of the State, and their collective output was not as large 
as the modern establishments which are not one-tenth so nu- 
merous. It was a very expensive system, and, as the planters 
were looking for a crop that did not require so much operating 
capital, they eagerly turned their plantations from the cultiva- 
tion of sugar to rice. 

While rice had been introduced into Louisiana in 1817 it had 
only been grown in extremely limited quantities along the 
banks of the river below the city of New Orleans, and little of 
it was used outside of New Orleans prior to the Civil War. 

With the destruction of the Carolina industry, however, and 
the discovery that rice could be profitably grown upon the sugar 
plantations at only a fraction of the cost, and with compara- 
tively little preparation of the soil, its cultivation steadily ex- 
tended in the river section of Louisiana. During the quarter 
of a century that followed this movement more than 80,000 
acres were gradually adapted to it on either bank of the Missis- 
sippi as far north as Baton Rouge. 

It was during this period that the cultivation of “ upland 
rice,” which had been the cherished dream of Thomas Jefferson 
nearly a century before, received its greatest impetus. 

It was grown in innumerable small patches, and mills clean- 
ing it were located here in Washington, D. C., in New York, 
Baltimore, and at numerous points farther south. Owing to 
the lack of uniformity in the grade of the output, however, this 
flare-up of the domestic industry was fighting a losing battle 
against foreign rice of more uniform grade, when the adapta- 
bility of the prairie lands of the Gulf coast for the production 
of this crop became recognized in the late nineties, and the 
history of the modern American rice industry dates from that 
period. 

The Department of Agriculture, in coilaboration with the 
Louisiana State University and Agricultural and Mechanical 
College at Baton Rouge, has recently issued a bulletin pointing 
out that the coastal plain area of southwest Louisiana came 
into special prominence as a rice-producing section about 1896, 
and the same bulletin gives us a comprehensive idea of the cost 
of producing the crop under modern methods and conditions. 

It is safe to say, Mr. President, that since the period just re- 
ferred to, beginning in the early nineties, no branch of Ameri- 
ean agriculture has shown such progress, either in the volume 
of the output or the technique of cultivating and harvesting 
the crop. 

In view of these modern conditions prevailing in the rice 
belt of the South and on the Pacific coast, this crop now being 
produced, harvested, and marketed in much the same manner 
as wheat, and in justification of our appeal for a restoration of 
the House rates on rice, I submit an itemized statement of costs 
to the honorable Senator from North Dakota, in charge of this 
bill. Hailing, as he does, from the heart of our wheat-producing 
section, I feel sure he Will recognize the justice of our plea. 

When I tell him that this statement wis not prepared in con- 
nection with the revision of the tariff; that it was not intended 
for use by Congress, but was undertaken as part of the regular 
routine work of one of the experimental stations in the rice 
belt, he will be convinced that if this branch of American in- 
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dustry is to be preserved from the deadening competitive con- 
ditions of the Far East, then our plea must be granted. 

I will print, with the consent of the Senate, the statement as 
a part of the appendix to my remarks. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered, 

(See Appendix A.) 

Mr. RANSDELL. As against those costs, compiled under 
official and disinterested auspices, the American grower is 
called upon to compete with rice produced by the cheapest 
jJabor and under the lewest living condition of any article that 
enters into international commerce. i 

Sinee the enactment of the last general tariff act a great deal 
of information has been obtained about conditions in the Far 
East surrounding the production of the rice crop. Among tlie 
authoritative contributions on the subject are the works of 
Dr. F. H. King, late professor of agricultural physics at the 
University of Wisconsin, and late Cuief of the Division of Soil 
Management of the United States Department of Agriculture. 

Doctor King was a friend of the oriental people and made 
several visits to the Far East in pursuit of his. studies. His 
statements in Farmers of Forty Centuries are valuable, be- 
cause he was unprejudiced and sought to avoid exaggeration. 
I want to emphasize this statement, because approximately 99 
per cent of the world’s rice is produced under the conditions de- 
scribed in Doctor King’s buok. 

Mr. President, at this point I wish to ask permission to print 
in the Recorp, without reading, as a part of the appendix to my 
remarks some brief excerpts from Doctor King’s extremely in- 
teresting and instructive book entitled “ Farmers of Forty Cen- 
turies.” He visited Japan and China, made a most intense and 
careful study of conditions of agriculture in those two countries 
and has embodied his observations in a book, which I think every 
person in the United States interested in agriculture could read 
with very great profit. He especially discusses the rice situa- 
tion; tells how rice is cultivated in those countries; about the 
wages paid to Japanese and Chinese for cultivating rice; and 
shows such an entirely different state of affairs from that which 
obtains in this country, especially how much cheaper they can 
raise rice than we possibly can, and how entirely different con- 
ditions are there, that a few extracts would be very instructive, 
and I ask to attach them to my remarks without reading, and 
that they be printed in 8-point type. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Witheut objection, it isso ordered. 

(See Apperdix B.) 

Mr. RANSDBLL. Mr. President, notwithstanding the enor- 
mous strides we have made in increasing the output in recent 
years, our total production is infinitesimal when méasured by 
that of Asia, and it is against the surplus rice grown under such 
conditions as described by Doctor King and sent to this country 
to find a market that the American rice farmer asks to be pro- 
tected. 

Again let me emphasize at this point, Mr. President, that we 
produce in the United States only about 1 per cent of the rice 
crop of the world, while fully 99 per cent of the rice crop is 
produced in oriental lands. Along with that statement it should 
be borne in mind that the world produces and consumes con- 
siderably more rice than wheat. Wheat is the staff of life with 
us, but it is not the staff of life of a great many people in the 
world; rice with them is the principal article of food. 

Doctor King found that many factors conspire to give the ori- 
entais an advantage in producing rice; that in portions of 
China, Japan, and Korea, to say nothing of the French and 
British possessions, not only does a dense population insure 
cheap labor but their geographic positions permit of a longer 
growing season, with the result that they have two or more 
crops annually, grown at but a fraction of our own cost in 
producing one. He found that in southern China, in Formosa, 
and in parts of Japan two crops of rice are grown; in the 
Cekiang Province there may be a crop of rape or wheat or 
barley or of Windsor beans or clover, which is followed in mid- 
summer by another of cotton or of rice. In the Shantung Prov- 
ince wheat or barley in the winter and spring may be followed in 
summer by large or small millet, sweet potatoes, soy beans, or 
peanuts. It is unnecessary to expatiate upon the folly of ex- 
pecting American farmers te meet such competition as this. As 
I have already pointed out, natural conditions contribute te 
this result no less than the cheap labor, for the rainfall in 
these countries is not only larger than that in our Atlantic and 
Gulf States but it falls more exclusively during the summer 
season, when its efficiency in crop prodvfction may be highest. 
South China has a rainfall of some 80 inches with little of it 
during the winter, while in our Southern States the rainfall is 
nearer 60 inches, with less than one-half of it between June 
and September. 
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Doctor King says that it is difficult to convey, by word or map, 
an adequate conception of the magnitude of the systems of 
canalization which contribute primarily to rice culture. A 
conservative estimate would place the miles of canals in China 
at fully 200,000, and there are probably more miles of canal in 
China, Korea, and Japan than there are miles of railroad in the 
United States. China alome has as many acres in rice each 
year as the United States has in wheat, and her annual product 
is more than double and probably threefold our annual wheat 
crop, and yet the whole of the rice area produces at least one 
and sometimes two other crops each year. 

These brief excerpts from the monumental work which Doctor 
King gave to the world under the title “Farmers of Forty 
Centuries” will give an idea, not only of the natural advan- 
tages these people possess by reason of climatic conditions 
but likewise of the wonderful artificial improvements they have 
wrought through the centuries in the form of canals and dikes 
to enable them to produce this crop. When we come to con- 
sider the factor of labor costs our disadvantage is even more 
pronounced. In some of the advanced Chinese Provinces farm 
labor is paid at the rate of $21.50 gold per annum, with beard. 
This is less than the monthly wage paid in the American rice 
country. But there are vast numbers of oriental farm laborers 
who receive less than $10 per year, with board and lodging and 
a few cheap articles of clothing. It is utterly impossible to 
attempt to build up an American industry that has to compete 
with. sueh conditions unless we make some attempt to equalize 
these differences at the customhouse, 

If I have been able to give the Senate a fair idea of how the 
American rice industry was developed from an unpromising 
start until within the last decade it assumed a place among 
our more important crops, and if I have succeeded in making 
clear the impossible competition we are called upon to meet 
frem the Orient, I will proceed to show the wonderful possibili- 
ties that this cereal holds if the American Congress, in its wis- 
dom, will permit us to continue the work of development which 
has been so ably begun. 

As I have already pointed out, the prairies of southwest 
Louisiana became recognized as ideal rice lands some 30 years 
ago, and the history of the modern industry dates from that 
time. 

In a recent discussion of the industry the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture points out that the principal rice re- 
gion of the United States lies on the Gulf coastal plain, where 
there ate broad, level prairies extending approximately from 
Rayne, La., to Crosby, Tex. These tracts of level land are 
broken here and there by sluggish streams. From them the 
irrigation water is obtained by the use of powerful pumps. 
As these streams are much lower than the praifies they also 
serve as the natural outlets for drainage. Deep wells also ore 
used in this section to supply irrigation water for approxi- 
mately 150,000 acres. 

The rice area in Louisiana is located on the prairies in the 
southwestern part of the State, with the exception of a narrow 
strip of alluvial land, totaling 89,000 acres, along the Missis- 
sippi River. Since the early part of the nineteenth century 
rice has been produced in Louisiana, but the crop remained un- 
important until it was demonstrated in Acadia Parish that it 
could be grown on the prairies. 

The effect of the successful outcome of this agricultural 
venture increased the rice area in the State from 42,000 acres 
in 1879 to 84,377 acres in 1889. During the next 10 years there 
was such an increase in the number of irrigation plants, and at 
the same time so great an enlargement of the canal systems, 
that the acreage in rice in Louisiana reached 201,685 acres. 
By 1918 the prairie rice area in that State had increased to 
491,893 acres. In Texas, where rice is grown only under 
prairie conditions, the area devoted to the crop increased from 
178 acres in 1889 to 245,000 acres in 1918, 136,520 acres of which 
were located in southeastern Texas, 

In acreage and production of rice the Louisiana prairies rank 
first, and these of Texas second. Of the 1,112,770 acres of rice 
grown in the United States in 1918 the Louisiana and Texas 
prairies contained 736,898 acres. 

There is a similar, though smaller, prairie district in eastern 
Arkansas, approximately 50 miles wide and 150 miles long, 
which in 1918 produced 7,310,000 bushels on 170,000 acres. The 
rice industry is of recent development there, for it was in 1905 
that Arkansas, with 460 acres of rice, was first included among 
the rice-producing States. 

The department has also issued a treatise describing the in- 
dustry as developed in California, in which it states that the 
first commercial crop of rice in California was grown in 1912 
on adobe soil in the Sacramento Valley near Biggs. The profits 
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from this crop of 1,400 acres were large. The wide publicity 
that was given to the possibilities ef rice culture on black 
adobe soil resulted in the sowing of more:than 6,000 acres in 
1913. The greater part of this acreage was in Butte County, 
though there were several small sowings im the San Joaquin 
Valley. The average yield of 3,200 pounds of grain per aere 
which was produced by the 1913 crop gave soe great an impetus 
to the industry that in 1914 the area'sewn to riee was increased 
to 15,000 acres. Since that time rice preduction has inereased 
rapidly. In 1919 rice was grown on 142,000 acres, and the re- 
sult ng crop was valued at more than $21,000,000, 

The last State to enter the field as a rice producing center is 
Missouri, where an output per acre has been reached that 
stands next to California. I will insert at the conclusion of my 
remarks a table taken from the last yearbook of the depart- 
ment, showing that this is an important branch of our agricul- 
ture, and that 1,337,000 acres were seeded to it in the crop year 
1920. 

With the growing demand in the markets of the world for 
this cereal and with new lands constantly being found within 
our borders that are susceptible to its cultivation, the possibili- 
ties for its expansion are enormous, As an indication of these 
possibilities, in the State of Louisiana alone, where the greatest 
area ever sowed to rice amounted to 700,000 acres, it has been 
stated by competent engineers after careful surveys that there 
is in excess of two and a half million acres of open prairie 
lands in the southwestern part of the State naturally adapted 
to the cultivation of rice. Underlying this entire area is an 
impermeable bed of clay which prevents the eseapement of 
water when placed on its surface, and explains. the remarkable 
success that has attended the cultivation of the crop in that 
section. As this same formation extends. across the Sabine 
River into Texas, it may be conservatively estimated that there 
is a like area in that State, of no use heretofore except for 
grazing cattle, which holds forth the promise of enormous 
riches when brought under the cultivation of rice. The extracts 
I have read from the publications of the Department of Agri- 
culture showing the extent of soil adapted to this crop in Arkan- 
sas and California, and the experiments which are going en in 
Missouri and elsewhere, warrant the statement that there are 
now more than 7,000,000 known acres of.land available for the 
expansion of the American rice industry, and it is probable that 
this area will be doubled or trebled as accurate soil surveys are 
made. 

Although we produced a crop of 54,000,000 bushels in 1920 
under the stimulus of appeals from the Federal Government to 
increase all food crops, that enormous output represents less 
than 1 per cent of the rice crop of the world. Practically the 
entire output is grown in Asia, where it is most difficult to 
secure statistics; but-from countries like India, where the sta- 
tistics are accurate, we are enabled to secure some idea of the 
enormous output of this cereal, which feeds more than half of 
the human race. 

In the reports of the Department of Commerce issued March 
20, 1922, appears the following statement of the magnitude of 
India’s crop: 

The final general memorandum on the rice crop of 1921-22, issued 
by the Department of Statistics of the Government of India the latter 
part of February, 1922, reports the total area planted to rice as 
$1,23400 acres, or 3 r cent more than last year, and the total pro- 
duction as 32,994,000 tons, or 19 per cent over the previous year, 
according to a cablegram from Consul General Alexander W. Weddell, 
at Calcutta. This confirms the forecast made by the Far Fastern Divi- 
sion of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Deunanaden: published in 
Commerce Reports of December 12, 1921, to the effect that it was 
probable that the final forecast would report 81,000,000 acres and a 
yield of 33,000,000 tons. 

It has been conservatively estimated by British trade experts 
that the Indian output is but 40 per cent of that of China. 
When to this we add the crops of Japan, the French and Dutch 
possessions, and the other countries of the Orient we can have 
some idea of the deluge that is threatening the American rice 
farmer, and understand why he cries out for legislation that 
will help him to meet it. 

Mr. President, I wish to add, as a part of the appendix to 
my remarks, a table furnished to me by the Department of 
Agriculture a few days ago entitled “ World crops of wheat 
and rice,” which shows the approximate world yield of these 
two crops. 

(See Appendix A.) 

This table shows that the yield of wheat is 4,423,000,000 
bushels, as compared with a yield of rice amounting to 
4,452,000,000. bushels. 

This gives an excess of 29,000,000 bushels: of riee over wheat; 
which, taken in conjunction with the fact that the food value 
of rice is much higher than that of wheat, clearly demonstrates 


the prenmsier place which this great cereal oceupics among the 
crops. devoted to human food. 

Let me now consider the objection which has been raised to 
the proposed duty om rice because ef the alleged large exports, 
ee would seem to make unnecessary the imposition of these 

uties. 

While for several years following the close of the late World 
War there were enormous exportations of rice from this coun- 
try, this was due te the fact that in answer te an official ap- 
peal to produce more foodsteffs to help win the war the Amer- 
iean rice farmers harvested twice as much rice as was consumed 
at home. But it must be remembered, Mr. President, that the 
Allies had taken an enermous herde of rice consumers from 
Asia either to fight or to work behind the lines, and the rice 
farmers of.the United States were cailed upon to feed them. 

Right here let me say that the situation with respect to rice 
was very much the same as that whieh arose in connection with 
the searcity of sugar. It will be remembered that when the 
famine in that article was at its height the Food Administra- 
tion comforted us with almost sardonie humor that there were 
tons of sugar piled up in Java and elsewhere in the Far. Hast, 
but that tonnage could not be spared to go and get it. By the 
same token, we were asked to grow the rice that otherwise 
would have taken the cargo ships on long voyages to the rice 
fields of the Orient: when they were needed im the theater of 
hostilities, 

When hostilities suddenly terminated and the Asiatics were 
sent home to consume the surplus stores that had been piling 
up in the Orient, the American industry was caught not only 
with enormous stocks: on hand but with the largest crop that 
had ever been grown and for which there appeared to be no 
market. 

We all remember the distressing situation which ensued. 
Speculators who had overreached themselves and contracted for 
enormous supplies in Asia, counting on a prolongation of the 
war, had to accept delivery as soon as ships could bring it 
across. This foreign rice added to our own unmarketable out- 
put, which had been grown under the spur of an appeal to 
patriotism, absolutely broke the American rice market. A wild 
scramble was made to unload in all the far corners of the earth. 
One of the most notable results was the effect produced in 
Cuba. It was because of overspeculation in rice that the first 
clouds of financial disaster gathered on the horizon of that 
island, and a crisis was developed among the importers and 
banks of Habana interested in these importations, even before 
the crash came in sugar. 

But these, Mr. President, were abnormal conditions the result 
of equally abnormal times, ani do not represent the regular 
ebb and flow of our rice imports and exports. At the hearings 
before the Ways and Means Committee, which resulted in the 
rates being recommended which we are now seeking to have re- 
stored, it was shown that in normal times the home consumption 
in this country has been between five and six million bags and 
the importations something like a million bags. 

This trade movement in rice ean easily be explained. The 
manufactured product of other important cereals, such as 
wheat, corn, and oats, take the form of flour and meal, and the 
output of the mills is of rather uniform grade. In the case of 
rice; however, the grain is marketed in either whole or broken 
kernels, and very little of it is made into flour or meal. The 
American consuming public is perhaps the most discriminating 
on earth, and it will not use broken or defective rice. That is 
why a large percentage of our output, which otherwise would 
have to be marketed at considerable loss at home, enters into 
our export trade. It finds a ready market among the Latin 
people living on the islands and in the countries immediately 
to the south of us. The financial condition of the masses of 
those people prevents their balking at appearances, and they buy 
the broken rice solely for the food value which it contains. 

This brings me, Mr. President, to the consideration of a 
subject that should appeal to the sense of fairness of every 
Senator; and I will say right here that it should especially 
appeal to every Member on the other side of the Chamber. 

In the beginning of my remarks I quoted extensively frem 
the works of Mr. Jefferson, the patron saint of the Democratic 
Party, to show his deep imterest im the rice industry. I also 
stated that I imtended to show by the writing of his great 
political antagonist, Alexander Hamilten, that rice should re- 
ceive encouragement at the hands of his Republican followers 
of the present day. 

As I have understood it, Mr. President, the report which Mr. 
Hamilton, as Secretary of the Treasury, made upon manufae- 
tures in 1790, has always beem reverently regarded by Repub- 
licans as the keystone in the arch of protection. In diseussing 
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grain in that report, Mr. Hamilton said that “ manufacture of 
the several species of this article have a title to peculiar favor.” 

He then proceeded to say: 

Ardent spirits and malt liquors are, next to flour, the two principal 
manufactures of grain. The first has made a very “extensive, the last 
a considerable piogress in the United States. In so eal to both an 
exclusive possession of the home market ought to to the 

domestic manufacturers as fast as a will admit. Nothing 
is more practicable and nothing more desirable. 

Without wishing to precipitate a discussion of the prohibi- 
tion question, Mr. President, I desire to call attention to the 
fact that since the Underwood-Simmons Act became law dras- 
tic legislation has passed Congress which makes it impossible 
to follow this advice so far as rice is concerned. The Volstead 
law has almost completely destroyed the brewing industry, 
which formerly consumed large quantities of inferior grades, 
which were known among the trade as brewers’ rice. There 
being no longer any occasion to admit this grade in large quan- 
tities because of the lack of a domestic supply for the brewers, 
a proper regard of the domestic industry would suggest that 
the rate as recommended by the House, of one-half cent a 
pound, be restored. 

In the appendix which I shall publish as a part of these re- 
marks I will give the statistics to show the important place 
that rice occupies not only in our domestic economy but in the 
commerce of the world. [See Appendix A.] 

Let me say, moreover, that our Department of Agriculture 
has for years been urging the importance of developing this 
great crop. It has called attention to the fact that rice is more 
extensively grown and more widely used than any other food- 
stuff, a fact which it says will surprise many Americans, who 
do not realize that millions of people eat rice as regularly as 
Americans and Europeans eat bread. It might be added, Mr. 
President, that rice is to-day the most economical article for 
the table on the market; of high food value; healthful and 
nutritious. No food, not even wheat flour, lends itself to more 
varied ways of preparation. No single article of food possesses 
all the qualities of a perfect ration, but rice possesses them 
in greater degree than any meat, cereal, or vegetable in com- 
mon use. You can go further on rice than any other single 
article of food. The nutritive value of food depends not simply 
on the proportions of nutrients it contains but also on the 
amount of those nutrients which can be made available to the 
body by digestion for building material and fuel. The superi- 
ority of rice in this respect is shown by the following com- 
parisons: 

Energy-yielding percentages of digestible nutrients in rice, 
84.8; in beef, 31; in mutton, 34.8; in fresh pork, 37.4; in bacon, 
71; in ham, 48.7; in salt pork, 86.6; in fowl, 25.5; in fish, 11.2; 
in canned salmon, 32.8; in eggs, 22.2; in milk, 12.5; in oats 
breakfast food, 87.1; in wheat breakfast food, 86.6; in white 
strain upon our wheat lands by turning to the cultivation of rice. 

With all authorities agreed that the wheat-producing areas 
of the world are failing under the increasing strain that is 
placed upon them, and with that fact notoriously true as con- 
cerns our own fields; with an ever-growing population that 
must be fed; and with the best intellects of the world genuinely 
concerned about the prospect that the future holds for mankind 
in view of this condition; it is the part of wisdom that we 
should utilize every means that will insure us against the pos- 
sibility of future famine, and as much as possible relieve the 
strain upon our wheat lands by turning to the cultivation of 
rice. 

Mr. President, I ask leave to publish as an appendix to my 
remarks, in 8-point type, the several tables. 

One gives the itemized cost of the production of 1 acre of 
Tice in Louisiana. 

The next one is a table giving rice, its acreage, production, 
and farm value, by States, in 1920. 

Then there is a table giving the average production of rice 
from 1720 to 1900. 

Next is a table showing the acreage, production, and value of 
rice in the United States from 1904 to 1920, from the Yearbook 
of the United States Department of Agriculture. 

Then there is an extremely interesting table entitled ‘‘ World’s 
crops of wheat and rice.” The source of the same is the 
International Institute of Agriculture. 


Then there is a table showing the total exports and imports | 


of rice by fiscal years from 1895 to 1921, inclusive. 


‘Finally, there is a table showing how the pending legislation 


compares with previous tariff duties on rice in modern times. 
I ask leave to publish these tables as an appendix to my 
remarks. 

The last two tables were compiled by my colleague [Mr. 
BrovussarD] from Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce and 
from the past tariff acts of the country, and all but the third and 
fifth used by him in his speech in the Senate on May 8 last. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lapp in the chair). Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered.. 

(See Appendix A.) 

Mr, RANSDELL. Mr. President, in conclusion, I sincerely 
hope that the amendment offered by my colleague, the junior 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Brovussarp], proposing to strike 
out the Senate committee amendment and return to the pro- 
vision of the House, will be adopted. I understood from the. 
distinguished chairman of the Finance Committee that he has 
no objection to such action by the Senate. I sincerely hope 
that we may have a unanimous agreement upon that point, 
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Itemized estimated cost of production of 1 acre of rice in 
Louisiana, 
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TABLE 93.—Rice: Acreage, production, and farm value, 
States, 1920. 
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Average production of rice from 1720 to 1900. 
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Acreage, production, and value of rice in the United States, 
1904-1920. 


{From Yearbook of U. S. Department of Agriculture.) 
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World crops of wheat and rice. 
{Source: International Institute of Agriculture.) 


Averag 


1921-22 1920-21 


1 Rough rice, pounds. 


The approximate average yield of the world crop of wheat is 
2,650,000,000 hundredweight (or 4,428,300,000 bushels). 

The: approximate average yield of the world crop of rice is 
(rough). 4,400,000,000 hundredweight (cleaned = 2,716,000,000 
hundredweight, or 4,452;000,000 bushels). 


Total exports and imports of rice by fiscal years from. 1895 to 


1921, inclusive. 


The totals of imports and exports for each year have been 
added by fiscal years, and show the following results: 
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1910: 

Importation 

Exportation 


, 545 
. 188 


Surplus importation over exportation.._....__ 198, 601, 357 
SSB 


1909: 
Importation 


nrenensicsastennvendnassiisiad eee, 422, 
Exportation . 


20, 511. 42 
Surplus importation over exportation........ 202, 388, 993 
1908: 


Importation 
NN IIEE setccleabivcitnmntinhdnbatnpendtgie dice sreniiccnpen 


212, 783, 392 
28, 444, 415 
184, 338, 977 


— 


Surplus importation over exportation 


I mportation 
Exportation 


Surplus importation over exportation 
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1906: 
Importation 
Fixportation 


Pounds. 


Surplus importation over exportation 

1905 : 
Exportation 
Importation 


118, 282, 760 
106, 488, 515 


Surplus exportation over importation 


1904; 
Importation 
Exportation 


154A, 221, 772 
29, 121, 763 
Surplus importation over exportation 125, 100, 009 
1908 : 
mn ini i cise aceite ghieenlibsabdiabigl soo 
Eixportation 


169, 656, 284 
19, 751, 448 


Surpius importation over exportation 
1902: 


Importation 
Exportation 


157, 658, 894 


Surpius importation over exportation 128, 067, 620 
1901: 

Importation 117, 119, 710 
Exportation 


Surplus importation over exportation 91, 671, 864 
1900 : 
Importation 


116, 679, 891 
iixportation 


41, 066, 517 


Surplus importation over exportation 75, 613, 874 


1899 : 
Importation 


204, 177, 293 
Ixportation 


, 334, 589 


Surplus importation over exportation 188, 842, 704 


1898 : 
Importation 190, 285, 815 
Eixportation 


Surplus importation over exportation 


1897 : 
Importation 
Eixportation 


184, 084, 328 


197, 816, 134 
, 134 


Surplus importation over exportation 193, 910, 400 


1896 : 
Importation , 724, 
Exportation 15, 031, 5 


Surplus importation over exportation 131, 693, 053 


1895: 
Importation 
Exportation 1, 578, 336 

Surplus importation over exportation 217, 990, 984 


How the pending legislation compares with previous tariff 
duties on rice in modern times: 


Paddy, | Brown | Milled, or} Broken 
or rough jrice (hulls cleaned rice, flour, 
rice. removed). ete. 


H. R. 
bill). 

Emergency 

Senate amendment. . 


7456 (pending | 1 cent....| 1} cents..| 2cents...] 4 of1 cent. 


of 1 cent} 1 cents..| 23 cents..| } of 1 cent. 
oon fof 1 cent lcent...| Do. 
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| 
Paddy, | Brown | Milled, or! Broken 
or rough (rice (hulls cleaned rice, flour, 
rice. jremoved).} rice. ete. 


McKinley bill. 

Wilson 

Tariff act, Oct. 1, 1890.|. 
Tariff act, Mar. 3, "1883 . 


2 cents . 
iy cents. . 
o 2 cents... 
2} cents. . 


-| tof % cent. 


ot 


cent ad 
valo- 
rem. 


#oflcent) 1} cents . 
d ts of 1 cent 
1} cents. . 


-d 
i} cents..| 14 cents..| 


APPENDIX B. 


FARMERS OF 40 CENTURIES, OR PERMANENT AGRICULTURE IN CHINA, 
Korea, AND JAPAN, 


(By F. H. King, D, Sc., formerly professor of agricultural physics in 
the University of Wisconsin and Chief of Division of Soil Manage- 
ment, United States Department of Agriculture. 1911.) 


Page 2: We were instructed, surprised, and amazed at the 
conditions and practices which confronted us whichever way we 
turned; instructed in the ways and extent to which these na- 
tions for centuries have been and are conserving and utilizing 
their natural resources, surprised at the magnitude of the 
returns they are getting from their fields, and amazed at the 
amount of efficient human labor cheerfully given for a daily 
wage of 5 cents and their food, or for 15 cents, United States 
currency, without food. 

The three main islands of Japan in 1907 had a population of 


46,977,008, maintained on 20,000 square miles of cultivated field. 


This is at the rate of more than three people to each acre and of 
2,349 to each square mile; and yet the total agricultural imports - 
into Japan in 1907 exceeded the agricultural exports by less 
than $1 per capita. 

Page 3: In the Shantung Province we talked with a farmer 
having 12 in his family and who kept one donkey, one cow, both 
exclusively laboring animals, and two pigs on 2.5 acres of cul- 
tivated land, where he grew wheat, millet, sweet potatoes, and 
beans. Here is a density of population equal to 3,072 people, 256 
donkeys, 256 cattle, and 512 swine per square mile. In another 
instance, where the holding was 1% acres, the farmer had 10 in 
his family and was maintaining one donkey and one pig, giving 
to this farm land a maintenance capacity of 3,840 people, 384 
donkeys, and 384 pigs to the square mile, or 240 people, 24 don- 
keys, and 24 pigs to one of our 40-acre farms which our farmers 
regard too small for a single family. 

Pages 5, 6, and 7: Many factors and conditions conspire to 
give to the farms and farmers of the Far Hast their high 
maintenance efficiency, and some of these may be succinctly 
stated. The portions of China, Korea, and Japan where dense 
populations have developed and are being maintained occupy 
exceptionally favorable geographic positions, so far as these 
influence agricultural production. Canton, in the south of 
China, has the latitude of Habana, Cuba, while Mukden, in 
Manchuria, and northern Honshu, in Japan, are only as far 
north as New York City, Chicago, and northern California. 
The United States lies mainly between 50° and 30° of latitude, 
while these three countries lie between 40° and 20°, some 700 
miles farther south. This difference of position, giving them 
longer seasons, has made it possible for them to devise systems 
of agriculture whereby they grow two, three, and even four 
crops on the same piece of ground each year. In southern 
China, in Formosa, and in parts of Japan two crops of rice 
are grown; in the Cekiang Province there may be a crop of 
rape, of wheat or barley, or of windsor beans or clover, which 
is followed in midsummer by another of cotton or of rice. In 
the Shantung Province wheat or barley in the winter and 
spring may be followed in summer by large or small millet, 
sweet potatoes, soy beans, or peanuts. At Tientsin, 89° north, 
in the latitude of Cincinnati, Indianapolis, and Springfield, Il, 
we talked with a farmer who followed his. crop of wheat on 
his small holding with one of onions and the onions with cab- 
bage, realizing from the three crops at the rate of $163 gold 
per acre; and with another who planted Irish potatoes at the 
earliest opportunity in the spring, marketing them when small, 
and following these with radishes, the radishes with cabbage, 
realizing from the three crops at the rate of $203 per acre. 

Nearly 500,000,000 people are being maintained chiefly upon 
the products of an area smaller than the improved farm lands 
of the United States. Complete a square on the lines drawn 
from Chicago southward to the Gulf and westward across 
Kansas, and there will be inclosed an area greater than the 
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cultivated fields of China, Korea, and Japan, and from which 
five times our present population are féd. 

The rainfall in these countries is not only larger than that 
even in our Atlantic and Gulf States, bv: it falls more exclusively 
during the summer season, when its efficiency in crop produc- 
tion may be highest, South China has a rainfall of some 80 
inches, with little of it during the winter, while in our Southern 
States the rainfall is nearer 60 inches, with less than one-half 
of it between June and September. Along a line drawn from 
Lake Superior through central Texas the yearly precipitation | 
is about 80 inches, but only 16 inches of this falls during the | 
months May to September, while in the Shantung Province, | 
China, with an annual rainfall of little more than 24 inches, | 
17 of these fall during the months designated, and most of this 
in July and August. When it is stated that under the best | 
tillage and with no loss of water through percolation, most of 
our agricultural crops require 300 to 600 tons of water for each 
ton of dry substance brought to maturity, it can be readily | 
understood that the right amount of available moisture, coming | 
at the proper time, must be one of the prime factors of a high | 
maintenance capacity for any soil. and hence that in the Far 
East, with their intensive methods, it is possible to make their | 
soils yield targe returns. 

Page 7: Notwithstanding the large and favorable rainfall | 
of these countries, each of the nations has selected the one | 
crop which permits it to utilize not only practically the entire | 
amount of rain which falls upon their fields but in addition | 
enormous volumes of the run-off from adjacent uncultivable | 
mountain country. Wherever paddy fields are practicable there | 
rice grown. In the three main islands of Japan 56 per | 
cent of the cultivated fields—11,000 square miles—is laid out | 
for rice growing and is maintained under water from trans- | 
planting to near harvest time, after which the land is allowed 
to dry, to be devoted to dry-land crops during the balance of | 
the year, where the season permits. 

Page 8; It is difficult to convey by word or map an adequate | 
conception of the magnitude of the systems of canalization | 
which contribute primarily to rice culture. A conservative 
estimate would place the miles of canals in China at fully 
200,000, and there are probably more miles of canal in China, 
Korea, and Japan than there are wiles of railroad in the} 
United States. China alone has as many acres of rice each | 
year as the United States has in wheat, and her annual prod- | 
uct is more. than double and probably threefold our annual | 
wheat crop, and yet the whole of the rice area produces at 
least one and sometimes two other crops each year. 

Page 11: Notwithstanding the enormous acreage of rice 
planted each year in these countries it is all set in hills and | 
every spear is transplanted. Doing this they save in Vigra 
ways, except in the matter of human labor, which is the one 
thing they have in excess, By thoroughly preparing the seed | 
bed, fertilizing highly, and giving the most careful attention | 
they are able to grow on 1 acre, during 30. to 50 days, enough 
plants to occupy 10 acres, and in the meantime on the other | 
) acres crops are maturing, being harvested, and the fields | 
being fitted to receive the rice when it is ready for trans- | 
planting, ang in effect this interval of time is added to their | 
growing season, ; 


ILLUSTRATION OF JAPANESE AND CHINESE LABOR. 


Pages 17, 18, and 19: Everything here was strange, and the 
scenes shifted with the speed of the wildest dream. Now it 
was driving piles for the foundation of a bridge. A tripod of 
poles was erected above the pile and from it hung a pulley. 
Over the pulley passed a rope from the driving weight, and 
from its end at the puliey 10 cords extended to the ground. In 
a circle at the foot of the tripod stood 10 agile Japanese women. 
They were the hoisting engine. They chanted in perfect rhythm, 
hauled and stepped, dropped the weight and hoisted again, 
making up for heavier hammer and higher drop by more blows 
per minute.: When we reached Shanghai we saw the pile 
driver being worked from above. Fourteen Chinese men stood 
upon a raised staging, each with a separate cord passing direct 
from the hand to the weight below. A concerted, half-musical 
chant, modulated to relieve monotony, kept all hands together. 
What did the operation of this machine cost? Thirteen cents 
gold per man per day, which covered fuel and lubricant, both 
automatically served. Two additional men managed the piles, 
2 directed the hammer, 18 manned the outfit. Two dollars and 
thirty-four cents per day covered fuel, superintendence, and re- 

airs. There was almost no capital invested in machinery. 
en were plenty and to spare. Rice was the fuel, cooked with- 
out salt, boiled stiff, reinforced with a bit of pork or fish, ap- 
petized with salted cabbage or turnip and perhaps 2 or 8 of 
40 and more other vegetable relishes. And are these men 
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strong and happy? They certainly were strong. They are 
steadily increasing their millions, and as one stood and watched 
them at their work their faces were often wreathed in smiles 
and wore what seemed a look of satisfaction and contentment. 


CHaptor III. 
EXTREME VALUB OF CHINESE MONEY, 

Pages 76 and 77: Perhaps nothing better measures the in- 
tensity of the maintenance struggle here and better indicates 
the minute economies practiced than the value of their smallest 
currency unit, the cash, used in their daily retail transactions. 
On our Pacifie coast, where less thought is given to little econo- 
mies than perhaps anywhere else in the world, the nickel is 
the smallest coin in general use, 20 to the dollar. For the 
rest of the United States, and in most English-speaking coun- 
tries, 100 cents, or half pennies, measure an equal value. In 
Russia 170 kopecks, in Mexico 200 centavos, in France 250 two 
centime pieces, and in Austria-Hungary 250 two-heller coins 
equal the United States dollar; while in Germany 400 pfennigs 
and in India 400 pie are required for an equal value. Again 500 
penni in Finland and of stotinki in Bulgaria, of centesimi in 
Italy, and of half cents in Holland equal our dollar; but in 
China the small daily financial transactions are measured 


against a much smaller unit, their cash, 1,500 to 2,000 of which 


are required to equal the United States dollar, their purchasing 
power fluctuating daily with the price of silver. 
RICE IN CHINA, 

Two crops of rice are commonly grown each year in south- 
ern China, and during the winter and early spring grain, cab- 
bage, rape, peas, beans, leeks, and ginger may occupy the fields 
as a third or even fourth crop, making the year’s product from 
the land very large; but the amount of thought, labor, and fer- 
tilizers given to securing these is even greater and beyond any- 
thing Americans will endure. How great these efforts are will 
be appreciated from what is seen in figure 50, representing two 
fields thrown into high ridges, planted to ginger and covered 
with straw. All of this work is done by hand, and when the 
time for rice planting comes every ridge will again be thrown 
down and the surface smoothed to a water level. Even when 
the ridges and beds are not thrown down for the crops of rice 
the furrows and the beds will change places so that all the soil 
is worked over deeply and mainly through hand labor. The 
statement so often made that these people only barely scratch 
the surface of their fields with the crudest of tools is very far 
from the truth, for their soils are worked deeply and often, 
notwithstanding the fact that their plowing, as such, may be 
shallow. - 

WAGES IN CHINA, 

Page 93: Through Dr. John Blumann, of the missionary hos- 
pital at Tungkun,. east from Canton, we learned that the good 
rice lands there a few years ago sold at $75 to $130 per acre. 
but that prices are rising rapidly. The holdings of the better 
class of farmers there are 10 to 15 mow—1§ to 24 acres—upon 
which are maintained families numbering 6 to 12. The day’s 
wage of a carpenter or mason is 11 to 13 cents of our currency, 
and board is not included, but a day’s ration for a laboring 
man is counted worth 15 cents Mexican, or less than 7 cents 
old. 

e WAGES IN SHANTUNG. 

At Tsingtau, in the Shantung Province, a missionery was pay- 
ing a Chinese cook $10 per month, a man for general work $9 
per month, and the cook’s wife, for doing the mending and other 
family service, $2 per month, all living at home and feeding 
themselves. This service, rendered for $9.03 gold per month, 
covers the marketing, all care of the garden and lawn, as well 
as all the work in the house. 

Page 119: We had a soil tube made in the shops of a large 
English shipbuilding and repair firm, emplgying many hundred 
Chinese as mechanics, using the most modern and complex ma- 
chinery, and the foreman stated that as soon as the men could 
understand well enough to take orders they were even better 
shop hands than the average in Scotland and England. An edu- 
cated Chinese booking clerk at the Soochow railway station, in 
Kiangsu Province, was receiving a salary of $10.75 gold per 
month. 

™ PEOPLE OF CHINA AND JAPAN ARB VEGRETARIANS. 

Pages 134 and 135: The small number of animal products 
which are included in the market list given should not be taken 
as indicating the proportion of animal to vegetable foods in the 
dietaries of these people. It is nevertheless true that they are 
vegetarians to a far higher degree than are most western na- 
tions, and the high maintenance efficiency of the agriculture of 
China, Korea, and Japan is in great measure rendered possible 
by the adoption of a diet so largely vegetarian. Hopkins, in his 
Soil Fertility and Permanent Agriculture, page 234, makes this 
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pointed statement of fact: “ Qne thousand bushels of grain has 
at least five times as much food value and will support five 
times as many people as will the meat.or milk that can be made 
from it,” 

AREA IN RICE IN JAPAN AND CHINA, 

Page 272: In the three main islands of Japan more than 50 
per cent of the cultivated land produces a crop of water rice 
each year and 7.96 per cent of the entire land area of the Em- 
pire, omitting far-north Karafuto. Im Formosa and in southern 
China ‘large areas produce two crops each year. -At the large 
mean ‘yield used in the computation the estimated acreage of 
rice in China ‘proper amounts to'5:93 per cent of her total area, 
and ‘this is 7,438 square miles greater than the acreage of wheat 
in the United ‘States in 1907. Our yield of wheat, however, was 
but 19:000,000 tons. while China's output of rice was certainly 
double and probably ‘three ‘times this amount from nearly the 
same acreage of land; and notwithstanding this large produc- 
tion per acre, more than ‘50 per cent, possibly as high as 75 
per cent, of the same land matures at least one other crop the 
same year, and much of this may be wheat or barley, both 
chiefty consumed as human food. 

Pages 276 and 277: Great as is the acreage of land in rice in 
these countries, ‘but little, relatively, is of the dryland type, 
and the fields upon which most of the rice grows have all ‘been 
graded to a water level and surrounded by low, narrow raised 
rims, such as may be seen in Figure 149 and ‘in Figure 150, where 
three men are at work on their foot-power pump flooding fields 
preparatory to transplanting ‘the rice. If the country was not 
level then the slopes have ‘been graded into ‘horizontal ‘terraces 
varying in size aceording to the steepness of ‘the areas in which 
they were cut. We saw these often no larger than the ‘floor ef 
a small reom, and Professor Ross informed me ‘that ‘he walked 
past those in the interior of China no larger than a dining 
table, and that he saw one bearing its crop of rice, surrounded 
by its rim and holding water, yet barély Jarger than a good 
napkin. The average area of the paddy field in Japan is 
officially reported at 1.14 se, or an area of but 31 by 40 feet. 
Excluding Kokkaido, Fermosa, and Karafuto, 58 per cent of the 
irrigated rice lands in Japan are in allotments smaller than 
one-eighth of an acre, and 74 per cent of other cultivated lands 
are held in areas less than one-fourth of an acre, and each of 
these may be further subdivided. 

TRANSPLANTING RICE. 

Page 284: Extensive as is the acreage of irrigated rice in 
China, Korea, and Japan, nearly every spear is transplanted; 
the largest and best crop possible, rather than ‘the least labor 
and trouble, as is so often the case with us, determining their 
methods and practices. 

Page 302: When the harvest time has come, nothwithstanding 
the large acreage of grain, yielding hundreds of millions of 
bushels, the small, widely scattered holdings and the surface 
of the fields render all of our machine methods quite impossible. 
Even our grain cradle, which preceded the reaper, would not 
do, and the great task is still met with the old-time sickle, as 
seen in Figure 176, cutting the rice, Lill by hill, as it was trans- 
planted. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll, 

The Assistant Secretary called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Ashurst 
Broussard 
Bursum 
Cameron 
Capper 
Caraway 
Culberson 
Curtis 
Dial 
Dillingham 
Edge 
Ernst 
Fernald 
France 


Simmons 
Smith 
Smoot 
Sterli 
‘Newberry Sutherland 
Nicholson 
Norbeck 
Overman 
Wadsworth 
‘Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Pomerene Warren 
Ranséell Willis 
Rawson 
Gerry Robinson 
Gooding Sheppard 


Mr. HARRIS. My colleague [Mr. Watson of Georgia] is ab- 
sent on account.of diiness. 

Mr. GERRY. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Prirrman] is necessarily absent on account of ill-. 
ness in his family. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-one Senators having. 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE obtained the floor. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from! 

“Wisconsin to yield to me for a moment to make.a correction? 

Mr. LA FO I yield with pleasure. 
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Mr. POMBRENE. I woald like the attention of the «senior 
Senator from Utah [Mr, Saseor, 

In the Coneressionat Rscorp ef July 6 an-effort was made 
to charge Democratic Senators with undue delay in .the dis- 
cussion of the tariff bill, and attention was called to ‘the dis- 
cussion of extraneous Matters by various Senators. On page 
10012 the Senater from Utah charged that 1 took four pages 
of the ConGressiona Recorp to discuss the subject of tthe .elec- 
tion of Senators, That is a very important subject, but instead 
of taking four pages I took less than ene column and :a half 
of the ConcrrssionaL Recoap, which will be found on page 6871, 
and .on page 6872 there are some eight .or nine lines. ‘So the 
Senator from Utah was away from the fact just about three or 
four hundred per cent, 

I am not objecting :to this, but I .do think when a statement 
of that kind is made it should be accurate. I have been in the 
habit of going to the Senator from Utah for statistical informa- 
tion, and I am very glad to do it. I am quite sure that this 
was not his own estimate, but perhaps ian estimate by some 
clerk. Either he will have to get another clerk or I shall have 
to get another statistical adviser. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr, President, I want to say to the Senator 
from Ohio that I regret a mistake occurred. I frankly say te 
the Senator that I did mot intend to put that data in the 
Recorp until after I had checked it up myself, but the question 
came up suddenly and I had that statement in my desk. If 
there .are amistakes in it, I would like other Senators to call 
attention to them. There was, of course, no intention of making 
any error. 

Mr. WALSH .of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I would like 
to call attention to the fact that a similar mistake was made 
in my own case. I addressed the Chair on one occasion in 
reference to secret meetings of the Finance Committee. That 
provoked a discussion in which the Senator from Indiana [Mr., 
Watson], the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumperr}, 
and the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] participated and 
which covered some pages of the Recorp. The amount of 
space which I took was less than a column, and yet I am 
charged with two and one-half pages. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘That came about through interruptions. I did 
not take out for interruptions on either side of the Chamber, 
and I did not pretend to do so. I am in no position to state 
that all the figures are correct, because I have not checked 
them. I have been very careful in all statements I have made 
on the floor of the Senate, but I generally do the work myself 
and T do not leave it to any clerk. So when I make a statement 
I generally feel positive that what I am saying is correct. 1 
apologize to the Senator from Ohio if the clerk made a mistake 
in the number of pages taken by him in extraneous debate. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin allow me just a moment? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTD. I am very anxious to proceed. Of 
course, I want to be obliging 'to the Senator, but I shall conclude 
in a short time, if I may be permitted to proceed. 

Mr. SIMMONS. ‘Very well. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE resumed the speech begun by him yester- 
day. After having spoken for some ‘time, 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I think we ought to have more 
Senators here to listen to the Senator from Wisconsin, and, ft 
he will permit me, I should like ‘to make the point of no quorum. 
I suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kine in the chair). The 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senatorg 
answered to their names: 

Harris Smith 
Harrison Moses 8 
Heflin 
Johnson 
Jones, NN. (Mex. 
ell 
Kendrick 
a 


Walsh, Mont. 
La ba Konette 
—, 


Warren 
Watson, Ind. 
Willis 


Dial 
Dillingham 
Hikins 


iErnst Sheppard 
Fernald Kgs Shortridge 
‘Gerry McKinley ‘Simmons 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-four Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. The Senator 
|| from Wiseonsin will proceed. 

‘Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I resume my discussion 
at the point where I concluded when we recessed last evening. 

Do the gentlemen ‘responsible for this ‘bill imagine that the 
people have forgotten? Do you think that the people will 
«almly accept the burdens in 1922 which they so decisively re- 


ii fused to carry in 1910 and 1912? There is just one way, Mr, 
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President, in which to save the Republican Party from defeat 
in the congressional election of 1922 and from disaster in the 
presidential election of 1924, and that is to return this bill to 
the committee and rewrite all the schedules of it' so that they 
conform to the old Republican principle of protection by merely 
equalizing the cost of production at home and abroad, and if 
they are unable so to do, then to abandon general tariff legis- 
lation at this time, 

It may be said, Mr. President, that although the tariff rates 
on the cotton schedules of the Fordney-McCumber bill, which 
we are about to consider, are as high or higher than those of 
the Payne-Aldrich bill, that nevertheless conditions have 
changed and that therefore the rates of the present bill are 
justified, although it is admitted that the rates of the Payne- 
Aldrich bill were indefensible. It is true that conditions have 
changed, but every change in condition is of a character which 
particularly makes for lower and not for higher rates on cotton 
cloth. 

Past and present competition certainly do not justify high 
rates on cotton cloth. Are they justified by potential competi- 
tion? The answer is no. American cotton-cloth manufacturers 
fear no competition from Japan. Our imports of cotton cloth 
from Japan are small and consist almost entirely of Japanese 
crépe and the stenciled dyed tabiecloths and mats, known as 
Japanese blue prints. These goods are sold because they 
are oriental novelties; but on cloths which are used in quan- 
tity, such as sheetings, print cloths, fine lawns, and so forth, 
the Japanese have been unable to secure a fvothold in this 
country. Their sheetings are inferior in manufacture, and, 
because made from the rougher cotton of India, the American 
consumer will not use them. In goods requiring the use of 
American or Egyptian cotton, such as print cloths and lawns, 
the Japanese costs of production are higher than are the Ameri- 
ean costs of production. For corroboration of these state- 
ments I refer Senators to the Japanese Cotton Industry Trade, 
a report published by the United States Tariff Commission 
after sending an expert to Japan to ascertain the facts. That 
publication is accessible to every Senator, and it puts the 
quietus on the claim of Japanese competition. 

American cotton-cloth manufacturers do not fear competi- 
tion from Germany. The German cotton industry is confined 
almost exclusively to coarse and medium goods and uses few 
automatic looms. They have never been able to sell us sheet- 
ing or print cloth or fine lawns, and in the past have been con- 
fined mainly to coarse colored goods, mainly specialties where 
they had some advantage in dyes. This advantage they no 
longer have; and they will doubtless be a still smaller factor 
on the American market in the future. 

With the bogies of Japan and Germany eliminated from the 
discussion, what countries remain? The Unite? Kingdom, 
France, and Switzerland. Swiss exports are mainly of swivel- 
woven goods, particularly the class of fabrics which are known 
as dotted Swisses, and fine organdies made of high-count yarns. 
There are no swivel looms in American cotton mills, as this 
class of work is too slow and tedious to appeal to our manu- 
facturers, so imports of dotted Swisses are noncompetitive. 
The Swiss organdies owe their sale. to a peculiar gum finish, 
which enables ladies’ collars made therefrom to withstand re- 
peated launderings, and to their unexcelled bleaching. French 
goods are partly of fine lawns and partly of novelties. Neither 
the French nor the Swiss attempt to compete with the general 
run of staple fabrics which are made in the United States. 

The United Kingdom of Great Britain is the one important 
competitor of the American cotton-cloth manufaeturer in domes- 
tic and in foreign trade. Here again, though, there is no com- 
petition in the staple fabrics that make up the bulk of our trade, 
and imports from England are confined to fabrics which are sold 
because of fine counts or because of special finish. One of the 
most prominent of the latter cloths is the 8-harness sateen lining 
known as Venetians, which is dyed and mercerized and schrein- 
ered to imitate silk. The production of these goods in the 
United States, inaugurated during the war, is steadily expand- 
ing, and does not need a high duty to continue the gradual con- 
fining of the British fabrics to the very highest grades. 

It may be noted that imported cotton cloths rarely undersell 
the domestic; in fact, the great bulk are imported because of 
novelty or of superiority in make or finish, and sell on the 
American market at a higher price than the nearest comparable 
domestic fabric. This fact has been proved by investigations 
conducted by the United States Tariff Commission and also, 
through the Treasury Department, by the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. Further corroboration is afforded by the International 
Comparisons of Prices of Cotton Cloth, compiled and published 
monthly by the Bureau of Business Research of Harvard Uni- 
versity. These comparisons, which are based on staple gray 
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goods, show that the level of American prices is but slightly 
different from the British; in fact, even substantially below the 
British and in some periods even below the Japanese prices. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, would it interrupt the Sena- 
tor for me to ask him if, in the course of his exhaustive investi- 
gation, he has been able to ascertain the amount of imports of 
the class of cotton goods which are made in this country? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Such imports are negligible, I will say 
in answer to the Senator. That particular class of cotton goods 
is not made in this country, because it chan not be made profitably 
here and our manufacturers find it greater to their profit to 
make other classes of goods. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Do they not find it greatly to their advan- 
tage in the way of getting tariff duties to allow certain classes 
of goods to be exclusively manufactured elsewhere? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Assuredly they do. 

It will be remembered that the Tariff Board in 1911 found 
that on many cloths, particularly staple goods which could be 
made on automatic looms, the American prices were the lowest. 
This accounts in large measure for the increasing success of 
our export trade in cotton cloth. Only on goods involving an 
unusual proportion of labor cost, as well as very fine goods 
and specialties, where the rate of output is necessarily slow, 
were we at a disadvantage. Our manufacturers are unwilling 
to enter that field, but that furnishes no excuse for the extrava- 
gant duties on the whole cotton schedule, 

This condition obtains to-day with the modifications that our 
industry has expanded in size and range until we are begin- 
ning to offer substantial competition abroad in medium fine 
goods, as well as in the coarse and medium goods which com- 
prised our export trade prior to the World War. 

Wages in the cotton industry in England and the United States 
are closer together than they were before the war. This is 
shown by a contrast of Lancashire and Fall River weaving 
rates, which I propose to put in the Recorp, and I now ask 
leave to print in the Recorp a table showing the facts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the table 
will be included in the Recorp. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

COTTON WEAVING RATES IN LANCASHIRE, 


Weavers and other operatives in the Lancashire cotton mills work 
under the terms of collective wage agreements that are made up for 
fixed periods. For each section of the industry there is a “ standard 
list ” that is basic, and changes in rates of payment are stated in per- 
centages of this fixed list. For cotton weavers the rate of payment 
was the standard list, net, from April 19, 1906, to March 1, 1912, 
when there was an advance of 5 per cent on list. Subsequent. changes 
have been as follows: 

Total of 
standard 
list rates. 


Per cent 
of 1914 
Tate. 


Per cent. 


Per cent 
1 104. 76 


January, 1916, 5 per cent advance, on list 

January, 1917, 5 per cent advance, on list..... 

July, 1917, 10 Bt cent advance, on list 

December, 1917, 15 per cent advance, on list 

June, 1918, 25 per cent advance, on list 

December, 1918, 50 per cent advanc 

June, 1919, 30 per cent advance, on 

May, 1920, 70 per cent advance, on list..................... 
June, 1921, 60 per cent reduction, on list... 

December, 1921, 10 per cent reduction, on list 


Since the rate in 1914 was 105 per cent of the standard list, the per 
cent that the rate in any other year is of the 1914 rate has been ob- 
tained by eee rate by 1.05. 

It is seen that m May, 1920, to June, 1921, the rate was precisely 
three times that paid in 1914. In June, 1921, employers and employees 
agreed on a reduction of 70 per cent on list, of which 60 per cent was 
to into effect immediately and 10 per cent on pay day in the week 
ending December 31, 1921.. The weaving rates in January, 1922, are 
therefore two and one-third times those obtained in 1914, 

It is to be noted that the English hours of work were 554 per week 
in 1914 and that these were reduced on July 10, 1919, to 48 hours per 
week. The actual weekly wages received by the weaver, assuming out- 
put per weaver per hour to have remained the same, are therefore 48 
divided by fifty-five and one-half times 233.33, which is equal to 206.95 
per cent of the weekly wages received in 1914. 

COTTON-WEAVING RATES IN FALL RIVER. 


The American cotton industry is scattered over ad wide area and there 
is no uniform list of piecework rates such as prevail in Lancashire. 
Fall River, the largest center, has such a list which weavers are 
paid on print cloths. The basic rate is that paid for weaving a 47}- 
yard cut of 28-inch, 64 by 64, 7 yards per pound print cloth. This 
rate has varied as follows: 


Cents per cut. 
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The percentage advances and reductions 
been as follows: 
Per cent 
of 1914 rates. 
January, 1916, 5 per cent increase of existing rates._..-..-~-~ 
May, 1916, 10 per cent increase of existing rates___._.-_....--- 
December, 1916, 10 per cent increase of existing rates---.-~--- 

















































June, 1917, 10 per cent increase of existing rates.......-.--. 1 
December, 1917, 123 per cent increase of existing rates_..._-- 
June, 1918, 15 per cent increase of existing rates_.-._---- 


June, 1919, 15 per cent increase of existing rates_.__----- 
December, 1919, 123 per cent increase of existing rates_ 

e, 1920, 15 per cent increase of existing rates_.....-----.. 
December, 1920, 223 per cent decrease of existing rates._.._.__- 


The Fall River weaving rates therefore attained a height in June, 
1920, that was 2.69 times that of 1914, and to-day, Jaucary, 1922, are 
2.0851 times that of 1914. 


It is to be noted that the hours of work in Massachusetts cotton mills 
were reduced on June 2, 1919, from 54 down to 48 hours per week. oe 
actual weekly wages received by the weaver, assuming the output 
weaver per hour to have remained the same, are therefore 48 div ed 
by 54, or eight-ninths times 208.51, which is equal to 185.34 per cent 
of the weekly wages received in 1914, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It is seen from these tables that the 
piecework rate for weaving cotton cloth in force January 1, 
1922, was 2.333 times that in force July 1, 1914, in the case of 
Lancashire, as compared with only 2.0851 in the case of Fall 
River. 

Fall River has been taken as indicative of the American cot- 
ton industry because it has a standard scale of weaving rates, 
but if the entire American industry, South as well as North, 
were considered as a unit, it would be found that American 
weaving rates are less than double those of July 1, 1914, 
whereas English weaving rates are two and two-thirds times 
those of July 1, 1914. This is due to the fact that since ‘the 
peak in June, 1920, wages have been reduced to a much greater 
extent in country mills than in city mills, and that hours of 
work in States other than Massachusetts have not been lowered 
to the same extent. In fact, while English mills are restricted 
to 48 hours a week, as also are most of the mills of the Conti- 
nent, American mills outside of Massachusetts work longer 
hours than 48—many operating 55 or more hours per week. 

Including day and p'ece workers, wages are in general lower 
in Mnglish than in American mills, although closer together than 
before the war. Im regard to weaving, however, the English 
rates are, on a large proportion of fabrics, actually more per 
yard than the Américan. The American weaver on sheetings 
and print eloths gets less per yard but more per week, due 
mainly to the much larger use of automatic looms in this coun- 
try. Over half of our cotton looms are automatic, whereas less 
than 10 per cent of the English are automatic. English weavers 
ordinarily operate four plain looms on cloths that an American 
weaver would operate eight plain looms on; this being partly 
due, of course, to the differences in system whereby the Ameri- 
can weaver is enabled to confine himself to weaving only, and 
work incidental thereto, such as sweeping, cleaning looms, and 
so forth, being performed by cheaper labor. On automatic looms 
American weavers average about 20, whereas, as stated on page 
22 of the Textile World of April 22, 1922, some American 
weavers operate as many as 40 looms each on fine lawns. 

The point that I want to emphasize at this stage of my argu- 
ment is that the findings of a Republican tariff board on the 
Aldrich rates in 1912 are directly in point in considering the 
competitive conditions with Great Britain at this time, and 
are made especially pertinent for the reason that the English 
rates of wages paid in cotton mills are more nearly on a level 
with the rates paid in this country now than they were in 1914, 
before the war in Europe. So that the findings of the tariff 
board as to the relative cost of cotton manufactures at that 



















































since 1914 have therefore 
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Cents per ext. period become applicable here and must be accepted as standard 


high-grade proof, for there is a less difference in the compara- 
tive rates of wages between Great Britain and the United States 
to-day than there was when the tariff board made its report, to 
which I directed the attention of the Senate yesterday in a 
somewhat elaborate way. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, it seems to be the opinion 
of the Senator from Wisconsin that the majority of the Finance 
Committee must get back to normalcy in their tariff views: 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes; I do think that that is very im- 
portant, Mr. President. We can not make a tariff bill based on 
the fluctuating and changing conditions of all industries at this 
time and expect it to be a fair and just measure. If we make 
it to-day it will not be applicable to the conditions to-morrow. 
If it is determined that we are to pass a general tariff bill at 
this time it is my contention—and I want te stress that as 
much as I can—that that bill should be made to conform as 
nearly as possible to normal conditions as they existed before 
the war, taking into account some probable changes. There 
may be changes which would require a reduction in rates, as 
shown by the comparative tables that I havé just asked to have 
inserted into the Recorp; it may be that in some cases an 
advance in rates would be required. It should be made largely 
with regard to the restoration of normal conditions, and not 
with regard to the present unstable and daily changing condi- 
tions. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President-—— 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Do the tables which the Sena- 
tor has introduced show that the wages paid to the cotton 
weavers of Massachusetts are less than those paid the weavers 
of England? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. No; that is mot my contention, Mr, 
President. They show that they are more nearly equal to-day 
than they were in 1912, 1918, and 1914, at the time that the 
tariff board made its report om the Aldrich rates, and stated 
that in the great majority of the instances the rates there fixed 
were not only enough to measure the difference in the cost of 
production but were sometimes two, three, four, and five hundred 
per cent more than the difference in the total cost of converting 
the goods from the raw material into the finished produet, 
What I am contending for now is that the wages paid in the 
cotton industry of England and the wages paid in the cotton 
industry of America are more nearly on a parity to-day than 
they were at the time the Taft tariff board made its report, to 
which I called the attention of the Senate somewhat elaborately 
yesterday. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President-—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senater from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. EDGE. Does the Senator believe that the type of scien- 
tific tariff bill to which he refers could be best prepared by a 
Senate committee, or by what might be termed a nonpartisan 
tariff board? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, the present Tariff Com- 
mission has answered that question very definitely. Of course, 
as an abstract question, I should say that Congress ought to be 
guided by the report that would be made by a scientific com- 
mission after investigation; but the present Tariff Commission 
have been unable to furnish Congress any data on the difference 
in the cost of production between this and competing countries 
at this time. Why? Because the costs of production are chang- 
ing hourly, daily, weekly, monthly. Since it is laid down as a 
cardinal principle in Republican platforms from the beginning 
down to now that in measuring the amount of protective duty 
that we shall impose there shall be a direct relation between 
the cost of production, the wages paid, the efficiency of labor, 
and all that is involved in it, in this country and in the com- 
peting country, if you can not get that data now then now. is 
not the right time to make a general and sweeping revision of 
the tariff. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, with the most patriotic desire 
in the world on the part ef the Senator and the members of 
the committee charged with the responsibility, does the Sena- 
tor think that under ordimary circumstances, with all their 
varied responsibilities, they could ever be suitably equip 
with the technical knowledge necessary to prepare a tariff bill 
such as the Senator describes? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. Mr. President, that question has been 
answered innumerable times in the inst 10 or 15 years. Every 
man who. stands for anything that approaches scientific tariff 
making has contended that there should be a body independent 
of Congress that works all the while on all of the elements 




































‘that enter into the comparative cost of production as between 
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this and competing countries, The standpatters in the present 
Senate—of whom the Senator from New Jersey is one of the 
most pronounced examples—have resisted the establishment of 
a tariff commission in this country for many years. 

Mr, EDGE. I thank the Senator for the compliment. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Aldrich and Hale, when the Payne- 
Aldrieh bill was pending, fought against the establishment of 
an effective tariff commission, and the Reconp is full of state- 
ments upen their part showing such opposition; but enlight- 
ened men for 25 years and more have contended that the only 
way to determine these nice questions of the cost ef preduction 
is net in the committees of Congress but by an independent and 
scientific tariff commission. 

Mr. EDGE. If the Senator will permit me once more, and 
them I will not interrupt him further—— 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I will permit a question. I do not 
want to be diverted seat any length in my argument. If the 
Senator desires to submit a question, I will yield for that 
purpose, i 

Mr. EDGH. Following up the question that I have already 
prepounded, I assume, then, that the Senator, inasmuch as he 
criticizes the work of the present committee which has pre- 
sented this bill, really favors greater powers for some tribunal 
outside of a congressional committee. If he does, I nrust say 
that I agree with that contention, but I do not see how we can 
greatly improve the present system. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Let me say, in response to that, that 
the present Tariff Commission has that power now, but the 
conditions are not favorable to an exercise of that power, be- 
cause all of the elements that they are to consider in arriving 
at a conchusion with respect to the cost of production are chang- 
ing with every hour, Therefore they can not do their work. 
We'can not create a tariff commission that could make a report 
to Congress to-day on the cost of production upon a single item 
per by the tariff bill that would be reliable 10 days from 
to-day. 

Mr. EDGE. Does not that make it all the more necessary to 
pass an elastic bill, a bill with discriminatory powers delegated 
to some authority? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTDH. No; that is the reason why it is ali the 
more necessary for Senators to wake up to the fact that this is 
no time to enact a general tariff revision. It was seized upon 
as a favorable time because of the difference in exchange and 
beeause of the disordered state of business everywhere for the 
tariff robbers to rush in and demand big protection. Business 
was depressed here, business was depressed there, and that was 
made the excuse for coming before the committees of Congress 
and seeking to force through at this time a revision of the tariff 
that will be a millstone about the neck of the party and the Con- 
gress that passes it. 

Mr. President, at the point where I was interrupted I was 
about to say that our system, by superior managerial ability 
and a larger use of automatic looms and ether improved ma- 
chinery, is operated more efliciently than the British. Those 
are all items to be taken into account by any committee seeking 
to adjust rates upon anything like an honest competitive basis 
or =. the difference in the cost of production at‘ home and 
abroad. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, may I mention to the Senator 
a statement I have seen somewhere, which I think is true, so 
far as investigations show? The statement I refer to is that 
in Wngland, where the unions have probably greater control 
than they have in this country, the unions have been steadfastly 
opposed to the installation of automatic labor-saving machinery, 
and that their influence has operated in curtailing the installa- 
tion of those labor-saving machines. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I think that is the answer. Labor is 
much more potential in Great Britain, much better organized, 
than it is here, and is able to carry the ideas to which the 
Senator refers into the operations of the cotton mills of Great 
Britain; but in this country preduction and everything that 
contributes to volume of output is the big thing the man- 
ager insists upon, because in the volume of output is found 
the great measure of profit and the command of the busi- 
ness. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Is ft not also true that the attitude of labor 
unions toward the number of men who should be employed to 
operate the machines has contributed largely to the situation 
which seems to exist there as compared with that here, namely, 
that more men are required there to operate the machines than 
are required in this country? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I think it is partly due 
to that. I would not want to say that it can be wholly ascribed 
to the greater power of the unions. I think there is no people 


on the face of the earth who move so rapidly in the direction 
of improvement and higher efficiency as the American people, 
and I believe that if it were possible for us to have an impar- 
tial investigation of the whole field of industrial production, 
comparatively, between the United States and the other coun- 
tries, and to have an honest, scientific report made to the 
Congress of the United States, it would be the greatest blow 
ever dealt to the form of tariff making which we encounter 
every time there is a change im political supremacy in this 
country of ours. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I am very much in- 
terested in the Senator’s statistics. I think he has thrown great 
light on this contreversy. But if the Senator stated the source 
from which he got his statistics I did not hear it, and I want 
to know, because possibly I may want to use the statistics 
hereafter. Will the Senator advise me as to the source from 
which he got these statistics? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, the cotton experts em- 
pleyed by the Government assist Senators im studies of tariff 
legislation from time to time. Throughout my whole career 
in the Senate I have had to labor at a good deal of a disadvan- 
tage on tariff matters. 

I want to say, with regard to the facts I am giving to the 
Senate now, while I am giving them as from myself, they are 
furnished to me—— 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not ask the Senator for any name 
he may not want to give-—— 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. They were not furnished by any im- 
porter; I will say that much. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not mean that. What I mean is, 
whether the facts come from an expert—— 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. They come from one whom I consider 
the best expert on textiles in the United States. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not want im any way to embarrass 
the Senator, but I am very much interested. I am a lew- 
tariff man myself. I think these rates are entirely too high, 
and I am in accord with the Senator’s argument. But even an 
expert goes to statistics to get the rates, and I thought pos- 
sibly the Senator might furnish me with the source from which 
the statistician got his underlying, basic facts. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The statistician who furnished these 
tables to me secured his information from original sources on 
the ground abroad and here, and I will vouch, as a Member 
of this body with all that that implies, that he was a scientific 
and an impartial investigator. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I thought they might possibly come from 
some Government reports, but it was a personal investigation 
and not a Government investigation. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. No; it was not a personal investigation ; 
it was an investigation conducted by our Government through 
its most experienced textile expert acting in his official capacity. 
I will say that much. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I merely asked the Senator for infor- 
mation. I wanted to pursue it myself. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I thought I had made it 
clear that in regard to weaving the English rates are, on a large 
proportion of fabrics, actually lower per yard than the Ameri- 
can. The American weaver on sheeting and plain cloth gets 
less per yard but more per week, due mainly to the much larger 
use of automatic looms in this country. English weavers ordi- 
narily operate 4 plain looms on eloth that an American weaver 
would operate 8 plain looms upon, this being partly due, of 
course, to the difference in the system. On automatic looms 
American weavers average about 20, whereas, as stated in the 
Textile World, some American weavers operate as many as 40 
looms each on fine lawn. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That answers the question which I asked 
the Senator a little while ago with reference to the number 
of men operating certain classes of machinery in Great Britain 
and in this country. Referring to the opposition of the union 
and how that was controlled in Great Britain, I did not mean 
to criticize American labor unions, but rather to have the 
Senator infer in my opinion that American unions were much 
more liberal in these matters than the unions of Great Britain. 
They do not have the same control and they do not attempt 
to exert the same control over the operations of the factories 
in which they labor. ‘ 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. When I come to comment, as I shall 
shortly, on the matter of wages of cotton eperatives in this 
country and the profits of mill owners, I think the Senator 
will find another answer. They have not the power, even if 
they had the disposition, in this country. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think there is a great deal in that. But 
what I rose to ask the Senator was this: The Senator has 
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spoken about the cost of piecework, Is the Senator able to 
segregate the piecework from the daywork of any particular 
article produced in Great Britain and also produced on the 
piecework basis in this country? I think that would give us 
the best index of the difference in the labor costs of the two 
countries that we could possibly get. The labor cost of piece- 
work in Great Britain compared with the labor cost of piece- 
work in this country, where the articles are the same, would 
give us a very good basis for an estimate of the difference in 
the labor cost of production in that country and in this country. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I am sure the Senator must have over- 
looked in part or not have heard in part my statement. The 
tables relate to similar production in the two countries. The 
piecework rates in the Fall River district of this country are 
comparable to the piecework rates in the Lancashire district as 
presented by the two tables which I have here. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Wages paid generally do not measure the 
difference in cost of production, but the labor cost of piecework, 
I think, does very accurately measure the difference in cost of 
production. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Not only have excessive rates been 
written into paragraph 903 but the average rates of duty on 
countable cotton cloths dutiable thereunder have been substan- 
tially raised by the application to a large proportion of such 
cloths, probably to between one-third and one-half of the total 
of such cloths, of cumulative additional rates levied in para- 
graph 905a. 

The levying of additional duties on Jacquard cloths is per- 
haps least open to criticism, inasmuch as many of these cloths 
carry a high labor cost percentage, but it may be noted that the 
Jacquard is also used on goods of medium price and quality and 
that, because it puts less strain on the yarn in weaving, it is 
frequently used in preference to dobbies, which describes an- 
other form of attachment, 

The levying of additional duties on swivels can not be justified 
except as a revenue measure, inasmuch as American mills, 
after experiments in the past under high tariffs, discarded 
swivel looms as being less remunerative, because of their slow 
rate of production, than looms making plain, dobby, and Jac- 
quard fabrics. 

That does not justify putting these high duties on the Swiss 
goods which are made on these swivel looms when we have 
nothing to compete with it and when our consumers want that 
particular class of goods and can not get it any other way. 
The scheme of putting high duties upon that class of Swiss 
imports is to make the consumers of the country buy something 
they do not want at a higher price. 

The extra duty on fabrics woven with eight or more harness 
cover not only eight harness sateen Venetian linings but also 
dobby goods. In the House bill it was intended to penalize in 
particular the import of Venetians, which constitutes the largest 
item of cotton cloth imported, but it is to be noted that the 
domestic manufacturers of Venetians have been gradually re- 
stricting English importations only to the highest qualities under 


the Underwood rates, and the higher rates of paragraph 903 will ! 


strongly accentuate this curtailment of imports without the 
necessity of this special additional rate of duty. In dobby goods 
the American industry is strong and increasing and has no need 
for exorbitant and extra rates of duty. , The least justifiable 
class included under the cumulative rates of paragraph 905a is 
that of cloths made with drop boxes; this covers mainly ging- 
hams and checks. The extra duty on drop-box fabrics, together 
with the extra rate in paragraph 903 on vat-dyed goods, was in- 
tended to stop importation of Scotch gingnams. It may be noted 
that the chairman of the committee on cotton manufacturers, Mr, 
Lowe, who secured these special additions to the high duties 
already agreed upon, is a manufacturer of ginghams. 

American gingham manufacturers have been unusually pros- 
perous for a number of years, having probably suffered less from 
the recent depression than any other section of the industry. 
Probably 98 per cent of the ginghams used in the United States 
are made here, and are mainly of 25s to 35s yarn counts; the rela- 
tively small amount imported is confined almost entirely to fine 
ginghams, made of yarn counts from 40s to 60s, and these im- 
ported ginghams are in almost every instance sold on the Amer- 
ican market at higher prices than the nearest comparable ging- 
hams of domestic manufacture. The “drop-box” provision 
serves not only to raise the price of such fine imported ginghams 
but makes prohibitive the duties on cheap shepherd checks, 
plaids, tweeds, and similar goods made with two colors in the 
filling. 

The rates of duty in paragraph 903 are excessive enough with- 
out the addition of extra duties under paragraph 905a. 


It thus plainly appears that the difference in labor cost in 
producing cotton goods between this country and England is 
much less than it was at the close of the period covered by 
the rates of the Payne-Aldrich law. It follows inevitably, there- 
fore, that the tariff rates suflicient to equalize the cost of pro- 
duction in the two countries would be very substantially lower 
now than they would have been for that purpose in 1914 or in 
1909, when the Payme-Aldrich law was enacted, or in 1912, when 
President Taft submitted to Congress the report of the Taft 
Tariff Board. If the rates of the Payne-Aldrich law were inde- 
fensible at the time they were in force, as stated in his message 
by President Taft, and as more elaborately stated by the Taft 
Tariff Board in its report, similar rates or anything approaching 
those rates are indefensible at the present time. 

Not only is there this closer approximation of the wage rate 
between the two countries at the present time, but other factors 
have come into the problem in the last few years favoring the 
American as compared with the English cotton manufacturer. 
The Tariff Board in 1911 came to the conclusion and reported 
that staple plain cloths were made in the United States as 
cheaply or more cheaply than in England. Since that time not 
only have wages advanced proportionately more in England than 
in the United States in this industry but British taxes have 
been raised proportionately more than in this country. The 
price of mill supplies has been raised proportionately higher. 
During and just after the war a large proportion of English 
mills were sold at exorbitant prices, so that a large number of 
English cotton mills are working to-day under charges for de- 
preciation and interest that are based on fully three times as 
great a valuation of mill-plant machinery as obtained before the 
war, with cotton costing about the same in Manchester as in 
Boston, while the English now have to pay considerably more 
for their material than do the American mills, due to increased 
ocean freight, storage, and other immediate charges. Although 
exact comparative data on this subject is not available so far 
as I am aware, it must be evident that the English costs of 
production have advanced much more than the American costs 
of production since 1914. 

Every change in the industry which the passing years have 
brought since the Payne-Aldrich law was repudiated and re- 
pealed have been in favor of the American manufacturer as 
compared with the British cotton manufacturer. Every argu- 
ment which applied against the Payne-Aldrich tariff rates when 
the people of this country so overwhelmingly repudiated that 
law is to-day much stronger against any similar rates or any 
rates that approach the Payne-Aldrich rates. 

Why is it, Mr. President, that the people are having thrust 
upon them general tariff legislation at this time, and especially 
legislation which proposes to revise the rates upward to the 
extent proposed in the cotton schedules of this bill? On the 
average the rates as reported in this bill are higher than the 
rates of the Payne-Aldrich law, very much higher, of course, 
than the rates of the Underwood law. Some of the rates in the 
pending bill as reported by the Finance Committee of the Sen- 
ate are very much higher than the Payne-Aldrich rates, some of 
them are lower than the Payne-Aldrich rates, but the average of 
all the rates.of the bill as reported to the Senate is higher than 
the average of the Payne-Aldrich rate and very much higher 
than the average of the Underwood-Simmons rates, under which 
cotton manufacturing in the United States has advanced in its 
control of the world market. 

Has the Congress come into the possession of any information 
worthy to be considered for rate-making purposes which was not 
possessed by the Tariff ‘Board when it made the report from 
which I have quoted? Has the Tariff Commission, which suc- 
ceeded the Tariff Board, gathered any facts or given to the Con- 
gress any information respecting the cost of production in this 
country and abroad which changes the figures of the Tariff Board 
to which I have referred? Every Senator who has followed 
this discussion knows that the Tariff Commission has made no 
study respecting the cost of production inthis country and 
abroad, and particularly in England. The reason why the com- 
mission has not done so, as its members state to me, is because 
the unsettled conditions growing out of the war render it practi- 
cally impossible to make reliable figures on production cost for 
purposes of comparison between this and other countries at this 
particular time. But, sir, that is the very reason why funda- 
mental and general tariff legislation should not be undertaken 
at this time, The last authoritative word upon the comparison 
of costs of production in this country and in England in the 
cotton industry is found in the report of the Tariff Board, to 
which I have referred. .And every change in the relative posi- 
tions of the industry of the two countries which are really com- 
petitive—Great Britain and this country, and they are only 
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partly competitive—since that time has been im favor of Amer- 
ica and against the English. 

legislation in advance of a careful investigation of the subject 
by the Tariff'Commission, all the logic’ and’ reason of the situa- 
tion would require a revision downward, and a marked revision 
downward, instead of the proposal to double and in some in- 
stances treble the present rates as provided in this bill. 

For the purpose of showing the growth of the totton manu- 
facturing business in this country under high tariffs and low 
tariffs and revenue tariffs, I have had a table prepared showing 
the imports and exports of cotton cloth, both in quantity and 
value, since-the year 1891. This includes the period covered by 
the McKinley tariff; the Wilson tariff, the Dingley tariff, the 
Payne-Aldrich tariff, and the present law. I ask leave to have 
this table printed without taking the time of the Senate’ to 
read it 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kine in the chair). With- 
out objection, it is so ordered: 
The table referred to is as follows: 


Foreign trade of United States. in cotton. cloth. 
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[At this point Mr. La Forrerre yielded to Mr. Herrty; who 
suggested the absence of a quorum, and the roll was called.) 

Mr. LA. FOLLETT. The table which I have: just presented 
to the Senate shows: in the first place that imports of cotton 
cloth have at all times since 1891 beem a mere fraction of our 
exports. Even in the greatest importing year, which was 1920, 
we imported only’ 119,482,121 square yards of cotton cloth, val- 
ued at a little over $40,000,000, while: we: exported 867,292,647 
square yards, valued at practically $212,000,000. Throughout 
all this period neither our imports ner our exports appeared to 
have been substantially affected’ by: tariff legislation: ‘The. re- 
ports. show that at the present time our imports: of cotton: cloth 
at this time are less: than 1 per centof our production and are 
constantly: decreasing, even under the Underwood-Simmons law, 
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while our exports are over 11 per cent of! our: production and: the: 


percentage is constantly increasing. This isstrikingly shown by 


a table which I have prepared and ask leave to: insert im the}! 


Reeorp without reading, 
The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


If there is to be general tariff 


The table is as follows: 
Relation. of production, imports; and. exports: of srentatan cotten cloth 
in census years (all data for calen years), 

IN QUANTITY: 


440, 5 
1, 307, 062, 000 


The tabulation does not. include special. cloths. such as pi 
toweling, terry weaves, and cloths containing silk, 
spreads, sheets, blankets, or other articles m: from cotton cloth. 
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3 General sapere, since imports for consumption are not obtainable by calendar 
years before 1911. 

‘ Imports for consumption. 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico, Mr. President: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin: yield to the: Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr: LA POLLEPTE; I yield. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. May I inquire of the Senator 
if he has any information as to whether or not the imported 


‘| goods are comparable to the domestic product? 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE, Very largely net; the imports are made 
up almost entirely, according to my information, of a quality 
and character of goods which we do not produce in this country 
and which our manufacturers do not want to produce, because 
they can produce other cotton: cloths more profitably in: larger 
volume. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexieo, I desired to call attention to 


ithat because just the bare figures of imports and production 


might lead some persons to believe that we are importing’ the 
same classes of goods which we are exporting or producing and 
using in this country, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTD. No; that is not true; Mr: President: 

There is nothing therefore in the history of the cotton in- 
dustry, as shown: by the reeords of its: imports and exports and 
production for the last 30 years; that calls for any such tariff 
rates as those proposed in the present bill, or as’ those pro- 
vided in! tlle Payne-Aldrich law. Certainty, Mr. President, there: 
is nothing in the congition of the cotton-manufacturing business 
in this country at the present time which requires an upward 
revision of the tariff rates; but there is everything demanding 
a downward revision; Why, sir, the profits they have been’ 
making under the low-tariff provisions of the present law stag- 
ger the imagination. 

I should be glad, indeed; if some of the representatives of 
the New England manufacturing States were present at’ this 
time: I remember—and that indicates the difference in the 
psychology’ of the situation—that 10 years ago; or sometting 
more than that; when we were framing the Puayne-Aldrich 
tariff bill, Republican Members representing’ the cotton: indus- 
tries of New Nngland remained upon the floor to: defend’ in some 
measure the rates-which were proposed in that bill. I remem- 
ber distinctly something of a running debate which I had’ witha 


‘number of representatives of cotton-manufacturing States in 


New England when that bill was:under’ consideration. 

Is it because: we have come’ to a time when nobody dares to 
stand up here to defénd the profits that are being made by the’ 
éotton: manufacturers’ of this:country and that have: been made 
ever since the: Dingley Act was: written on the: statute’ boolts? 
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I do not know; but I know that we have the situation which 
is now shown to those Senators present. 

I remember that when the Payne-Aldrich bill was under consid- 
eration in 1909 I devoted a part of a speech which I made on 
the bill to the cotton schedule, and I there showed from the | 
reports of the companies and other official sources that many of 
them—this was in 1909—had been making yearly profits of 
15 or 16 per cent upon their investment. Mr. President, the 
statement of that fact upon this floor in 1909, when the Payne- | 
Aldrich bill was pending, produced a sensation. 

Your predecessor, Mr. President [Mr. Moses in the chair}, | 
Senator Gallinger, of New Hampshire, rose in his place in the 
Senate and argued that the manufacturers were not making | 
so large a per cent of: profit as 15 and 16 per cent, which I 
had stated from tables based upon the reports which they had | 
made themselves. Your distinguished predecessor rose on this | 
floor to contend that those excessive rates of 15 and 16 per cent | 
could not have been made out of the cotton-manufacturing | 
business, but that such profits as they were receiving, as shown 
by their reports which I presented, must represent outside specu- 
lation of some sort. I wonder what he would say it he were 
here and could see the balance sheets of those same companies | 
during the last few years under the present low tariff law. 

Take one of the companies, to the defense of which Senator 
Gallinger came on the occasion to which I refer—the Amoskeag | 
Manufacturing Co., which Senator Gallinger declared was the 
leading cotton-manufacturing concern of New England. I made | 
my speech in 1909. I happen to have before me a compilation 
taken from the records of that company of its net income avail- | 
able for surplus and dividends from the year’ 1910 to 1918, | 
inclusive. Here they are: ; 

$760, 967 
721, 825 
1, 104, 352 

The Underwood-Simmons bill went into effect on the 3d day 
of October, 1918. In 1913.the Amoskeag Co. carried to sur- | 
pius and dividends $1,106,427, as shown by their reports. 

$1, 022, 887 
1, 079, 415 

Let me say to the Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNprRwoop] 
that the figures which I am now giving show that the profits 
made by this company were quite as great before the effects of 
the war began to manifest themselves under the tariff bill which 
he largely framed. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow | 
me, the bill that I had a part in making cut the tariff rates all | 
along the line, and especially in the cotton schedule, very ma- | 
terially. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That is true. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It cut most of them in two, or more. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Just about. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. But I never contended that it was any- 
thing more than a conservative bill. I said then, and have | 
always said, that I thought the first step should be conserva- | 
tive, so as not to frighten the country. I realize as fully as | 
the Senator from Wisconsin that the cuts that I made in many 
schedules were not enough, but I do not know of any rates | 
that I made that the gentlemen now in charge of the Govern- 
ment do not want to increase. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I made the reference | 
which brought the Senator from Alabama to his feet for this 
reason: The advocates of excessive protection, not only for the | 
cotton manufacturers but for every other manufacturing in- | 
dustry of this country, will say that we have no test of what | 
the low rates of the Underwood-Simmons bill would do to the | 
industries of this country; that it was not very long after the 
Underwood-Simmons bill went into operation that the war came | 
on, which wholly changed the situation, and that therefore it | 
was no test of that legislation. 

I think everybody must say that a good deal of confvsion was 
introduced into the statistics of the country as a result of that 
war; but i call particular attention to these figures just at this 
time because in 1912, when the Payne-Aldrich bill was in oper- 
ation, this particular company was able to carry to surplus 
and expend in dividends $1,104,352, and in 1913, before the Eu- 
ropean war, a part of that time under the operation of the 
Underwood-Simmons bill, they carried to surplus and dividends 
$1,106,427—almost exactly what they did the year before—and 
that the next year, 1914, one-half of that calendar year being 
under the operation of the Underwood-Simmons bill, they car- 
ried substantially the same amount to profit and surplus as 
they did the two preceding years, to wit, $1,022,887. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, if I am not interrupting 
the Senator too much, I want to say this: I do not know the | 
output of the particular company to which the Senator refers, | 
but I think it is pretty general. - 
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Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It is the leading cotton manufacturing 
concern in the country. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I know, but I do not know the grades 
of cotton that it makes, although I. know that it makes some 
of the higher grades of cotton that are made in the country; 
but in this country there are but few mills that spin yarn more 
than No. 200, whereas the English mills, some of them, spin 
up to No, 400; but the imports coming into this country are 
the high-grade cotton goods that are spun out of the finer thread. 

In the case of many of the low-grade goods, if you put them 
on the free list there would be no competition, because we make 
them cheaper; and the main purpose, as I understand it, of the 
man who wants protection on cotton goods is to have protection 
on the higher-grade goods, where there are some imports com- 
ing in. He wants that protection, however, not for protection 
against the class of goods he makes, the heavier class of cotton 
goods, but he wants to keep out the high-grade goods, just as 
he wants a tariff on linen to keep out linen, because he thinks 


| if linen comes in it occupies part of the market; and if the 
| high-grade cotton goods comes in, that really high-grade cotton 
; goods competes with linen, not with low-grade cotton goods, 


and he wants to exclude it, so as to make a larger market for 
himself in another direction. So I have no doubt that so far 


| as the present tariff law was concerned on the bulk of the goods 


that were made in this country this particular bill did not 
charge the competitive conditions at all. 
Mr. LA FOLLETTH,. The reports of this company of their 


| surplus and dividends sustain the Senator in the statement 


which he has just made. 

In 1914, as I have just stated, they carried to surplus and 
dividends $1,022,887. 

In 1915, after the European war had gotten well under way, 
and there was considerable interruption of cotton imports into 


| this country, they still had just about the same amount of sur- 


plus and dividends—$1,079,415. 

In 1916 the amount was $1,179,181. 

In 1917, $1,333,610. 

In 1918, the last year of the war, they made their big killing. 
In that year $5,052,681 went to surplus and profits. 

It is undoubtedly true that the figures for 1918 reflect the 
war profits of the company, and figures for subsequent years 
undoubtedly do the same. But this does not alter the fact that 
the profits were made and distributed to stockholders or re- 
tained as surplus. If it be said that the war profits of the 
company are not a fair measure of its prosperity under normal 
conditions, then I answer that we should wait for normal con- 
ditions before enacting tariff legislation for the benefit of this 
and other similar companies. The profits of all these com- 
panies showed that they did not need this tariff before the war, 
and the available evidence to-day is to the effect that they will 
need it still less when normal conditions are restored. 

In order to get before the Senate and the country some idea 
of the profits of these companies it is designed by this bill to 
protect, instead of reading into the Recorp a mass of figures 
from the reports of these companies, as I have done on pre- 
vious occasions, I am going to read briefly what is said with 
respect to the business and profits of these concerns by an 
authority whose statements will be accepted everywhere as 
I refer to the firm of Sanford & Kelley, members of 
the Boston Stock Exchange, with offices in New Bedford, Bos- 
ton, and elsewhere. I have inquired into the reliab'lity of 
this concern, and am advised that it is of the highest char- 
acter and every statement put out by it may be relied on. 

This concern has recently published a great mass of statis- 
tics relating to the cotton-manufactur'ng corporations for a 
period of years down to and including the year 1921, and I 
am going to quote briefly some of the facts and figures given 
by this firm, which is, of course, on the friendliest terms with 
all of the manufacturing corporations mentioned. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rosinson in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Wisconsin yield to the Senator from 
New Hampshire? ; 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do. 

Mr. MOSHS. Being released from the thraldom of the 
Chair, I would like to ask the Senator, as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Finance, if he has heard any representatives of the 
Amoskeag Co. raising their voices before the committee in this 
Congress asking for an increase of duty? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I have not, I am bound to say, as far 
as I can now recall. 

Mr. MOSES. I would like to point out to the Senator, fur- 
ther, if he will permit me, that the profits. which he has 
enumerated as being made by this company in the exceptional 
year of 1918—and I assume he will not hold it aga.nst the 
company that that was an exceptional year, because they did 
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not bring on. the war—ran something less than 8 per cent of 
the annual turnover of the company. I assume the Senator 
would not consider that as an improper profit? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I will go into that a 
little later on with my friend from New Hampshire, if he will 
remain about the Senate. If I remember correctly, this is one 
of the companies which in the last two years has enormously 
increased its capital stock out of profits which it has made in 
the business, increasing its capital stock from something like 
$5,000,000, before the adoption of the Payne-Aldrich rate, to 
something like $40,000,000 at the present time. 

‘ Mr, MOSES. I think the Senator is in error in the last 


gures, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I may be. 

Mr. MOSES. The capital stock has been doubled, as I re- 
member. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I think it has gone way beyond that. 

Mr. MOSES. Unluckily, I do not hold any of it; I wish I 
did. But I would like to say to the Senator that substantially 
every dollar of the profits made in the year. of excessive profits 
which the Senator has quoted, the year 1918, is invested in 
Liberty bonds. ; 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, that does not very 
much concern the people who had to pay for the cotton goods 
wh‘ch this company put out and charged two or three or four 
prices for. I do not conceive that that is any answer. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I hold no brief for the Amos- 
keag Co,.—— 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I am aware of that. 

Mr. MOSES. But I want to say that at the conclusion of 
the war the Amoskeag Co., in an effort to bring business back 
to normal, decided to break the consumers’ strike, and to cut 
the price of its standard goods on the market from 374 cents a 
yard, which was the peak price in 1918, to 12} cents a yard; 
and it ran its mills without making a dollar in order to keep 
16,000 people employed in the city of Manchester. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, that is a detail about 
which I am not informed, and I take the statement of my 
friend from New Hampshire, of course, as being in accordance 
with the facts. I will take up the Amoskeag Co. a little later 
for some further observations. 

Mr. MOSES. I shall give myself the pleasure of hearing the 
Senator. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I hope my friend from New Hampshire 
will do me the honor to follow me when I come back to the 
Amoskeag Co. a little later. 

Mr. MOSES. If the Senator will give me some adequate 
idea as to when that will be, I will go to luncheon, and return 
refreshed for the combat. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I think the Senator will be back in 
time, if he does not stop too long in the restaurant. 

I come now to give the Senate a little idea of the profits 
which some of these cotton manufacturing concerns have been 
making, not during the war period, let me say to my friend 
from New Hampshire. I am going away back of that. I am 
going back in this report, from which I quote, 25 or 30 or 40 
years, in reviewing the profits of these New England concerns 
under the rates of duty which have been maintained on the 
cotton schedule. 

Let us take the Beacon Manufacturing Co. Here is what 
Sanford & Kelley have to say of the Beacon Manufacturing Co., 
one of the largest cotton manufacturing companies in the coun- 
try, with mills at New Bedford, Mass. : 

This company has over $225 a share in surplus of net quick assets 
behind each preferred share of $100 par value— 

They have been doing pretty well, have they not ?— 
and net tangible assets at the book value are over $375 a share. 


Mark you, I am quoting from a reputable firm, which is in- 
trusted with the sale of their securities, a member of the 
Boston Stock Exchange. 


These figures are obtained after inventories are marked down to 
present market levels or to the lowest price of raw materials, finished 
goods, and cupmies have reached in many years. After these write- 
offs in inventories have been made the company earned for the calendar 
year 1920 over 100 per cent on the amount of outstanding preferred 
stock. In the six previous years it also earned an amount equal to 
100 per cent of its outstanding preferred stock. * * * The Beacon 
Manufacturing Co. makes cotton blankets. ‘The superior quality and 
low retail price of the blankets have caused it to be necessary for the 
Beacon Co. to constantly year after year tremendously increase the size 
of their plant. ‘This has been done almost entirely from profits of 
operation. as their capital to-day is $1,200,000, which compares with 

00,000 ‘in 1914. In that year their total sales were $1,800,000, by 

920 the plant had been so increased that they sold $7,627,000 of 
poem ‘his- gain in sales is not entirely due to increased output, 
poenens the selling price of their blankets was doubled in the last 
ew years. 
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Now, note the following: 

The Beacon did not raise its, price but one-third as much ag its com- 
petitors (it only doubled the selling rice of its blankets), although at 
ho time could they entirely supply Pre demand for their goods. The 
reason prices were not raised further was that the company believed 
that their then press was sufficient (100. per cent would seem to be a 
pretty fair profit), and it was business in the long run not to in- 
crease the cost of their product to the consumer to such an extent as 
other manufacturers did, as by not doing so they were likely to have 
better satisfied customers, and their profits already had so increased 
that the a proportion of any further increases they might have 
charged would have gone to the Federal Government in the shape of 
excess-profits taxes. 

The only reason this concern did not take more than 100 per 
cent profit out of the people was because so much of such excess 
profits would have gone to the Federal Government in taxes. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I presume they were one of 
the poor beneficiaries of the repeal of the excess-profits taxes. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Unmistakably, this concern is one of 
that long list of companies whose influence was brought to bear 
upon the Finance Committee from the very beginning of this 
Congress to repeal the excess-profits taxes by a propaganda the 
like of which I think I have never witnessed since I have been 
in public life. . 

Mr. POMERENE. The Senator does not mean to say they 
— ane large profits by reason of the depreciated currency 
abroad? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. They made these large profits because 
they had a chance to charge the American consumer enough 
to take 100° per cent out of him. They could have taken more. 
They did not take any more, because after they reached that 
point, if they had gone very much beyond it, the larger pro- 
portion of it would have gone to the Government in excess- 
profits taxes, and their loyalty to the Government did not 
extend to the point of raising their prices for the benefit of the 
Government Treasury. 

Mr. POMERENE. Did these people ask for the increased 
rates found in the pending bill? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do not remember that a representa- 
tive of the Beacon Co. appeared before the Committee on 
Finance. The most active agent before the Committee on 
Finance was a former member of this body, one Senator Lip- 
pitt. He has been in evidence whenever there has been a cotton 
schedule to be framed, and in his trail I think we have gen- 
erally found some things which were pretty embarrassing to his 
colleagues on the Republican side. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, during the war the Govern- 
ment advertised for bids for gauze for dressing the wounds of 
the soldiers, and these manufacturirg enterprises about whom 
the Senator is talking made bids to the Government. I was on 
the committee, and 1 happen to know about it for that reason. 
The Government investigated the profits they were making on 
this gauze and found that the profit was 95 per cent during the 
war. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That would be pretty modest for most 
of the companies I am going to call to the attention of the 
Senate in a few minutes. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I wonder if the Senator 
could tell us why they should forego that extra 5 per cent profit 
which they were making. Was it due to their patriotism? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes; 5 per cent patriotism. 

Mr. HARRIS. That was the lowest. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It was about the average of that class 
of citizens in this country at that time. 

Continuing with the Beacon Co., this authority which handles 
their stocks on the Boston Stock Exchange said: 


In the 1920 year the Beacon Manufacturing Co. charged off from 
their inventories an amount egual to their average outstanding capita} 
for that year. Even then they showed a profit after deduction equal 
to the amount of their entire outstanding preferred capital. * * * 
After charging off a million dollars from their liquid assets they then 
showed a surplus of net quick assets amounting to $1,800,000, or 50 
per cent larger than the combined preferred and common capital. 


This concern seems to have done very well even in the “ bad 
year” of 1921, for the same authority further states, and I am 
quoting now from a representative member of the Boston Stock 
Exchange who handles the stocks of this company on that 
exchange: 


The demand for the product may be further illustrated by the fact 
that with their 1921 selling, open only a few weeks, they have sold 
40 per cent of their capacity for the calendar year of 1921. 

Here is what Sanford & Kelley have to say of some other 
New Bedford mills in their financial review of the year 1921; 
THE DARTMOUTH ‘MILL. 

At the annual meeting of the Dartmouth Mill, held in November, the 
corporation reported net earnings of $567,254. Their balance sheet 
showed also a reduction in inventory account of nearly $45,000. They 


aid in dividends during the year on the common stock 32 per cent. 
ia 1920 they paid 34 per cent, in 1919 14 per cent, im 1918 12 per 
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seent. In 1916 \their lus 
P idk oe Cente ne tsi Ao now _it os $2,649,086, 
ora: in ‘the period mentioned of nearly ‘$1,550,000. 
Mr. CARAWAY. That was dn .addition to the dividends 
they ‘paid? 
Mr. LA FOLLETTH. That is true. 
Mr..CARAWAY. ‘This-amount was passed to:surplus in addi- 
tion ‘to 30:or 40 per eent dividends? 
Mr. LA FOLLETILE. ‘That is true. Now, I .take another 
company typical of the profits made, the Holmes Mill. 
Mr. POMERENE. Where is it located? 
Mr. LA POLLETTH. It is located in Massachusetts. 
THE HOLMPS MILL. 
This*steck ‘is new sélling, according to Sanford.& Kelley, at 
$300. I quote ‘from ‘their ‘report: 
The mill -was started in about 1910, and the common stock sold at 
par. ‘Therefore, ‘in 12 years the investor has seen the market value 


of his trebled and -has ,been reeeiving dividends since 1916 of 
20 per cent or more; in 1920 he received 38 per cent. 


THE NBILD MILL. 

This mill has been paying. quarterly dividends of :$5-a share, 
or at the rate of 20 per cent in cash dividends. Of this con- 
cern Sanford.& Kelley report: 

If the Neild can earn 20 per, cent.on its capital in one of the worst 
years ever known in the cotton industry, what will it earn in normal 
times? It should be remembered in considering the dividends being paid 
by the Neild that oer have not had many years to accumulate surplus 
earnings to pay off their debts as have many of the older companies. 
“It is therefore worthy of remark,” say Sanford.& Kelley, “that in the 
last ‘five years they have paid successively 18, 19, 20, 32, and again 20 
per cent.” In spite of: these disbursements in five years, amounting to 
eonsiderably more than their: capital steck, they can.yet show a er 
of more than 100 per cent in their surplus of net quick assets. This, 
too, in spite of the tremendous taxes which the corporation has had to 
pay because of(its large earnings, because of excess-profits taxes. 

THY PHERCH MILLS. 

I quote again: 

‘The Pierce ‘Mills paid its stockholders 34 per cent in cash dividends 
during the year, as compared to 50.per cent last year and 41 per cent 
the three previous-years. The Pieree is one of ‘those rich corporations 
that can well afford to pay substantial dividends in times of depression, 
as so much in the way of surplus quick assets has been laid aside over 
a long period.of years and kept:as a reserve for just such occasions. 

Mr. WALSH of ‘Montana. 
Senator to say some time ago that these companies were re- 
ducing wages. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTEH. I am coming to that pretty soon. 
There has been quite a struggle on between the manufacturers 
of cotton goods and ‘their employees. I am going to take that 
up and present to the’ Senate some facts which I think are very 
pertinent to the discussion of the subject. I am just now deal- 
ing with the profits of these concerns. ° 

If Senators will follow me in the quotations I am making 
here from a reputable concern in Boston, a member of ‘the 
Boston Stock Exchange, representing the ‘actual condition of 
these stocks and of these companies in all the aspects of their 
financial situation, they will observe that they are not dealing 
merely with recent years and the war :profits that have been 
made under exceptional conditions, but that every once in a 
while we get a comment that reaches back into the pre-war 
period ‘many ‘years, sometimes 10, 12, 15, or 20 years and in 
some imstances, as I-‘remember, 40 years. These are not excep- 
tional cases. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. If the Senator will suffer another 
interruption, I -would like to inquire what was the occasion 
for the publication of this information by ‘the concern to which 
the Senator has referred, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It was for the ‘purpese of disposing 
of the stocks and bonds of these companies in the usual course 
of business. People who can make investments in stocks of 
this sort that pay 50-per cent or 100 per cent are interested, 
of course, in the opportunities which are offered by the bond 
eompanies and the stock companies that deal.in. and represent 
the various manufacturing companies in the disposition of their 
stock. 

I come now to the Whitman Mills. 

THE WHITMAN MILLS. 

This is one of the largest and oldest mills in the country, and 
Was reorganized in 1895. Again referring to the stock of this 
company, this same report says: 

A man who owned 20 shares at that time—1895—and took new stock 
as it was offered to him afterwards new bas 40 shares, which cost: him 
$3,800 and are.werth about double that.amount in the market to-day. 
From the distributions ef all kinds he has received in dividends since 
1895 on what cost him $3,800 the sum of $8;034.50. 

Sanford & Kelley also issued in 1921 a special report on the 
Whitman ‘Mills, in which there is .a most interesting side light 
upon the manrer in which the cotten industry is conducted, ‘I 
quote from that-repoert: 


Mr. President, I understood the | 





The princ : of ‘this 
aetna aE Mie ete toate, 
Through ownership »in cotton mills 
teins: 


Ds) tion are from two distinct 


' dact -acts as sa stabilizer. 

they .receive profits frem manufac- 

From the sale_and distribution.ef a tremendous volume of «mer- 

they receive profits in ‘the form of commissions 
ny d or ac assists in ‘the :ma 

textile, 8 and is the exclusive.selling agent. for-all.ef : ls 

Gross sales exceeded 120,000,000 in 920, .as pared .with . e 
than ‘$100;000,000 in 1919 and an annual average of more than $23. 
000,000 for the 10 \years-prior to. 4913. 

We hear a good-deal-of complaint about ‘the excessive retail 
‘price.of eotton goods, and it'is popular ‘now’to refer to‘the small 
retailer as a profiteer. ‘The real-explanation appears«in the ‘Jan- 
guage I have just quoted. Mill owners-simply form themselves 
into a selling agency to distribute the product. for several mills, 
and to the manufacturing profit they add the immense profits 
they make as such selling agency. 

That the immense profits in the cotton industry are not con- 
fined to any particular lecality appears ‘from Sanford & 
Kelley’s reports. I quote from the same authority respecting 
Fall River wills: 


zement of nine 
ses a s 


THE LINCOLN MIBL. 


The Lincoln Mill made an exceptionally fine showing for 1920, indi- 
cated earnings being nearly $1,250,000 on a capital of $1,625,000, Dis- 
bursements to stoekholders amounted ‘to $30 a share. . 3. 

Dividends of 33 per cent in cash were paid.and the inventory was 
kept down to low levels in the past year. For .a great many years a 
large part of the earnings of this corporation have been put back into 
the plant, and the past calendar year was no ‘exception. 

THE TECUMSEH MILLS. 

I quote: 

With earnings amounting to about 100 per cent ‘for 1920, it 
surely be felt that the Tecumseh Mills did well 
stockholders have every reason to be gratified,.as the e received 
in cash and Liberty bonds 73 per cent, and when all this has been paid 


out ‘the mill then showed a surplus of net quick assets amounting to 
over 100 per cent. . 


The Flint Mills— 


And I am quoting from ;the representative of the stocks of 
these companies, their selling agent on ‘the Boston Stock Ex- 
change— 

The Flint Mills made .a ‘remarkable showing for the past ne. indi- 
cated earnings being in excess of its total tal stoek. his more 
than justifies the board of directors for its liberal payments of cash 
dividends, which amounted to $48 a share. 

It may be said that the profit of these mills was abnormally 
large during the war period. That is true; but most of the 
figures that I am giving involve two years subsequent to the 
war, including what ‘is supposed ‘to be a period of depression in 
the industry. Numbers of them also include years prior to the 
‘war. 

The representatives of these organized industries who ap- 
peared demanding more tariff protested that there was terrible 
depression in the industry. I have stated the dividends, the 
profits, made in the period during which ‘they represented they 
were suffering from depression which they advanced as a reason 
for the excessive increases in duties over those imposed by the 
Underwood-Simmons law. 

Here is what Sanford & Kelley have to say of the Granite 
Mill, not only during ‘the war period ‘but for a period of 40 
years: 


may 
The 


THE PLINT MILLS. 


THD GRANITS MILL, 


Like the Flint Mill, it (the Granite Mill) shows a surplus of net 
quick assets greater than its capital and no debts except unaccrued 
taxes. The average dividend record of the Granite Mill:ever a 40-year 
period is exceptionally good, during which time there. has;never been a 
year past but what the stockholders received something in cash in the 
way of dividends, no matter ‘how great the ‘depression in ‘the industry 
may have been. 


THE KING PHILIP MILLS. 

The King Philip Mills added another to its list of years of prosperity, 
which was reflected in the payment of dividends ‘to ‘the stockholders 
amounting to 73 -per cent, the Liberty-bond disbursement as 
worth 100 cents on the dollar. 

The list of mills which I have taken at random from these 
reports are typical, not exceptional. Some made .more and 
some less. 

The dividend record tells only a part of the story of the 
profits of these mills. In some instances, as in ‘the ease of 
Amoskeag, dividend paid on preferred ‘stock may be -earried in 
the statement of the company as ‘“ cost of :manufacture.” As 
in the case of this company also, stock dividends are: declared 
sometimes equaling or exceeding the original amount of stock 
issued, Amoskeag, for instance, .in 1919 declared .a stock 
dividend of 100 per cent. Gensequently the -holders of ‘that 
stock thereafter received dividends thereon ‘the same as upon 
the original stock, which, .of course, reduced jthe dividend rate. 
Then..also,.as in the ease of :this:company, which is :reported to 
have a surplus of $40,000,000, the surplus ‘is ‘built up entirely 
out of the earnings or profits of the company, which is but 
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another way of saying that it is built up out of money collected 
from the public largely as the result of profiteering. 

Mr. President, I digress for a moment to cite another au- 
thority upon this subject. Former Professor Lauck, of the 
West Virginia University, made an investigation. 

Mr. MOSES, Mr. President, before I left the Chamber, with 
the permission of the Senator from Wisconsin, he told me he 
was about to refer to the Amoskeag Mills. May I ask the 
Senator if what he has now stated is what he had in mind? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTR. Yes, sir; I think it is. 


Mr. MOSES. And that finishes the indictment of the Amos- | 


keag Mills? 
Mr. LA FOLLETTE, For the present. 
Mr. MOSES. I do not want to interrupt the continuity of 


the Senator’s argument at all, but it seems to me that he has | 


overlooked some elements of the situation which would have 


been more familiar to him if he had lived in New England and | 
While it is quite true, I | 
wish to say to the Senator, that the Amoskeag has accumulated | 
a very large surplus, it has done so, as I understand, because | 


had seen the operations of the mill. 


it has not been in the habit of distributing its earnings in divi- 


dends, but it has kept its earnings for the purpose of developing | 


the plant and taking advantage of the market. For example, 
the Stark Mills, in Manchester, neighboring the Amoskeag, have 
been compelled to go out of business because of some element, 


possibly of imprudence, in the management of their affairs or | 


because of certain elements of competition in the Southern 


States, where the particular class of goods which they make | 
has been produced in larger volume. The Amdskeag has bought | 


the Stark Mills in order to continue the Stark Mills as a manu- 


facturing enterprise in Manchester, something that the Amos- | 


keag could not have done but for the prudence of its manage- 
ment in the past and the accumulation of the surplus to which 
the Senator from Wisconsin has referred. , 

It is my recollection from my reading of the last printed re- 


port of the Amoskeag—and I have nothing but newspaper | 


sources from which to quote, and I am quoting wholly from 
memory—that the income of the Amoskeag from its invest- 
ments, including the item Liberty bonds, to which I referred in 
a colloquy which the Senator permitted me to have with him a 
few moments ago, was fully equal to the income from its manu- 
facturing operations. 

I hope that the Senator from Wisconsin has not in mind any 
notion of penalizing New England thrift and prudence. The 


Senator will remember that my State is far distant from the | 
We have in my State for | 
native raw material nothing but a few ‘deposits of building | 
stone, a rapidly diminishing supply of timber, and water powers. | 


source of supply of its raw material, 


Around those water powers have grown up these mills, and 


around those mills have grown up large, enterprising, flourish- | 


ing communities, bringing cotton from Alabama and coal from 
Pennsylvania. 


thrift and enterprise. I hope the Senator from Wisconsin has 


not in mind the penalizing of New England for those sterling | 


qualities, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I am scarcely in a posi- 
tion either in the Finance Committee or in the Senate to penalize 
anybody. I hold views which are not in accord with the ma- 
jority. Those who boss the legislation of the Senate with regard 
to the tariff have been for many years in the majority here and 
in the majority in the Finance Committee. I stand quite by 


myself in that committee. So my friend from New Hampshire | 
has no reason to apprehend any drastic action emanating from | 


me against the Amoskeag or any other New England manufac- 
turing concern for which he speaks. 


I have considerable data here upon the Amoskeag cotton man- | 


ufacturing plant. I had extracted therefrom for the purpose 


of the argument this afternoon just such material as I have | 


presented. I remember, however, Mr. President, without re- 
ferring to my more extended notes upon the subject, that the 


Amoskeag had many years ago a capital stock of about | 


$5,000,000, and it has been able to add to its capital from profits 
in the business under the tariffs which have existed eight times 


the capital stock which it had some 20 years ago, or, perhaps, ‘| 


less than that—15 years ago. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield further to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH, I yield. 

Mr. MOSES. The Senator would not assert that that in- 
crease in capital stock had all come out of profits during the 
time which he mentions, would he? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. That is the same argument which 
the Senator’s predecessor, Doctor Gallinger, sought to make 
here some years ago. 
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Mr,.MOSES. In that respect, then, Mr. President, I pre- 
sume I am a worthy successor of the late Senator Gallinger. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. I think the Senator is; I think he is 
able to go his late colleague one better in his presentation of 
the case of the Amoskeag or any other New England interest. 
When these facts are presented with respect to that company, 
if the Senator from New Hampshire has any explanation for 
it, let him make it. I say that they have put by in capital 
stock out of profits since 1895 eight times the capital stock 
that they had at that time. 

Mr. MOSES. I think the Senator is in error about that 
with reference to the period of time, but with reference to 
the practice of the company of putting by a part of its profits 
| into surplus, I wish to say that that is a trait that I should be 
| glad to see extended. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes; and out of profits they have been 
able to pay round dividends every year to their stockholders. 

Mr. MOSES. I hope they have, and I hope they will con- 
tinue to do so. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I will put into the Recorp the story of 
that institution. I will satisfy my friend from New Hamp- 
shire upon that subject. 

Mr. MOSES. It certainly will be an interesting story of the 
development of a great industr‘al concern. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It certainly will be a story of the 
excessive profits that greedy manufacturers can make under 
| excessive tariff rates. 

Mr. MOSES. Oh, Mr. President, when a concern having a 
turnover of $35,000 000 a year amasses in profits and dividends 
substantially $1,000,000 a year, less than 3 per cent on its 
turnover, it is not possible to say that that is profiteering, or 
| that it is excessive. The Senator knows perfectly well that in 
| the general run of business transactions in the country a gross 
| profit of 10 per cent on the turnover is not abnormal and is 
| not deemed excessive. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, a profit such as I have 
| been presenting here to the Senate this afternoon of 50 per 
| cent, 80 per cent, and 100 per cent per year on the manufac- 
| turing business that these protected interests have been con- 
ducting can not be excused on any play of terms about “ turn- 
over.” 

| Mr. MOSES. 


\ 


Why, certainly, Mr. President, if a company 
| keeping its capitalization at a small figure, for any reason—— 
| Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Like the Amoskeag Co., for instance. 


Mr. MOSES. Like the Amoskeag Co., for instance. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. With its $40,000,000 of capital increase 
in a very brief period of time. 

Mr. MOSES. I have not the figures of the Amoskeag Co. in 
my mind. I do not think it is as great as that, however. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I am very certain it is. 

Mr. MOSES. But in the case of a company keeping its capi- 
talization at a small figure, but having a tremendous turnover, 
certainly, as I view it, it is somewhat unreasonable to take the 
percentage applied to a small capital, but based upon a very 
large turnover, and present that as evidence of a charge of 
profiteering. The particular question which the Senator from 
Wisconsin is discussing, however, is not one which affects the 
Amoskeag Co., because, as I pointed out to him earlier in the 
day, the Amoskeag Co. has not been here asking for higher 
tariffs. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do not know that that signifies any- 
thing, Mr. President. They may be represented by those who 
are here asking for higher tariffs. 

Mr. MOSES. I think I may say of my own knowledge that 
| they are not—— 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Well, that may be true, and if the Sen- 
ator says so I know it is true. 

Mr. MOSES. Because, I think, if the Amoskeag Co. had 
wished to have its ease presented here, I would have heard 
something about it. The other manufacturers of my State have 
not been at all modest in notifying me of their desires. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I might suggest to the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin that the Finance Committee has not been 
at all modest when it granted their desires, has it? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It has not been necessary, I will say, 
for anything more than intimations as to advances in rates to 
| be made to have them recorded in this bill as presented here. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Modesty, then, has not characterized their 
| dealings—— 
| Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Not very much; no. ; 

Mr. CARAWAY. Not only with the constituents of the Sena- 
| tor from New Hampshire, but with the constituents of other 
| Senators. 
| Mr. LA FOLLETTE. When any representative of a manufac- 
‘turing interest appeared before the committee, about the first 
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kind: of thing and shutting other people out fron the possibility 
of protecting. themselves: against it. 

Mr. MOSES. Of course, if the Senator from: South’ Caroling 
wishes to pass) a statute here which will prevent’ the Amoskeag 
Cox, in Manehester, N. Hi, from paying the Southern States 
$16,000,000: for cotton, as they did last year, le can answer to 
the cotton: raisers’on that point. : 

Mr. SMITH. I am glad the Senator has called attention to 
that, These are not matters which pertain to any particular 
individual or any particular corporation. We are charged here 
with the duty of making sueh laws ag will give every man an 
equal chance under the law, and the Senator knows that when 
the:spinners in New England bought $16,000,000 worth of cotton 
from the South, if they did, they got their cotton below the cost 
of: produetion. The man who sold them the cottom was not 
declaring’ any dividends: or laying by any surplus. He was 
fixing to get a mortgage on his’ place, to try to meet expenses. 

Mr. MOSES. I assume that the New Bngland cotton spin- 
ners paid for cotton in the South what the cotton raisers in the 
South asked forit: They could not get it anywhére else. 

Mr. SMITH. The cotton raiser in the South takes what the 
New England man offers: That is' notoriously the fact. Hé has 
to take that or take nothing: 
self. He is in bad: and, besides that, the monstrous condition 


stil) prevails in this country that the New Bngland mills and} 


the southern milis wait every morning for the Liverpool mar- 
ket to oper to sell American cotton upon the basis of a Buropean 
competitor. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE: Mr: President-—— 

Mr, MOSES. TI beg the Senator’s pardon; he has the floor. 

Mr; LA‘ FOLLETTH: Mr, President, f want to conclude what 
I have’ to say, and T will leave the discussion of this subject to 
my friend from South Carolina and my friend from New Hamp- 
shire: I may have occasion’ at another time to go more fully 
int& the firancial history of the Amoskeag Co. TI find T am not 
able to put my hand upon some notes If had regarding that 
company, which I thought I had brought to the Senate floor: 

I’ with té add‘ to the testimony as to the profits made by 
these various’ cotton manufacturing companies this statement 
from Professor Lauck, formerly of the West Virginia University, 
who made an investigation into the profits of various manufac- 
turing compantes' and published a pamphiet upon that’ subject, 
which was’ issued in 1920, from which I read: 


PROFITS AS SHOWN IN THE PUBLISHED REPORTS OF TEXTILE COMPANIES, 


Sach fits stiould be’ reflected in’ the net incomes shown in the 
published’ reports of ‘the large textile companies. Here, again, the ma- 
terial at hand is not’ ro full as one could wish. But such returns 
as appear in sa 8 Manuals enable us to substantiate 
the above conclusfons for eight large representative cotton and wool 
manufacturing, companies. Roughly speaking, the net income of these 
companies for the war years 1916-1918 was five times as large as the 
corresponding tota¥ for the pre-war years 1912-1914. 
. + - - 


Im: general, the: outstanding fact is that in 
facturer’s and retailer’s margins of profits have 


7 
ent years the 
een absorbing a much 
larger portion of the consumer’s money than in earlier years, that to- 


day’ the amount absorbed’ b 


i, these two elements amounts to approxi- 
mately one-half the price paid by the consumer for 


the goods, and that 
this is. reflected in. profits which, for the manufacturer at least, are 
many times those received in pre-war years. This establishes a vety 
close’ relationship: between profiteering and high prices. 

I have not given these figures nor discussed. the profits or 
the business methods of cotton manufacturers for the purpose 
of convicting them of profiteering but for the purpose of show- 
ing that. before the war, during the war, and after the war the 
business has been an extremely profitable one, and the greatest 
of this. prosperity has been enjoyed under tariff rates less than 
one-half of those which. this bill seeks to impose. The only. 
possible purpose of the cotton schedule of this bill is to give 
these great manufacturers an absolute monopoly of. the Amer- 
ican market—its.purpose is to give these cotton manufacturers 
a monopoly just as complete as though an embargo were im- 
posed upon importation of cotton cloths. The limit of. the 
price which the American consumer will have to pay for this 
great necessary of life will be measured. only by the necessities. 
of the purchasing public and by the greed of the cotton manu- 
facturers, who have come to look upon dividends.of 20, 25,. or 50 
per cent. quite as the ordinary thing in. their business. 

It is rather remarkable that the’ advocates of prohibitive 
tariffs never point to the real beneficiary of such legislation, 
They never mention what the tariff does for the. manufacturer, 
but they solemnly declare that the tariffs are necessary for the 
poor laboring man and woman. There. never was a _falser 
claim. madé by mortal man. than that tlie tariff wall whieh the 
cotton: schedules. of this bill. propose. to erect for the benefit of 
the cotton’ manufacturer will in any way. benefit the laborer in 
the cotton mills. The cotton manufacturer pays his labor just 
as little as possifle witliout any regard’ to tariff legislation or 
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hisprofits; The wages pald im the cotton mills of this: country 
and the manner in which women and children have been worked 
in these mills is a national disgrace, I have before me a 
pamphlet’ entitled “ Wages and’ hours im American industry,” 
prepared by the National Industrial Conference Board’ an 
published in 192%. This concern is composed of manufacturers, 
anid the cotton manufacturers of the country occupy @ promi- 
nent place in it. In this pamphlet they Wave a chapter on 
cotton manufacturing, and in that chapter they give what 
they call “ classified pay-roll data.’”” Among other things, this 
data shows for a typical month in 1914 and for six months of 
1920 and six months of 1921 the average weekly earnings it 
the cotton factories, North and South, of women. and male 
skilled and male unskilled labor, and the average for ali By 
multiplying the amount of weekly earnings, a% given in the 
pamphiet of this manufacturers’ association, by 52, it is ob- 
vious that one gets the total amount the laborer could earn if 
he worked every week in’ the year: Constructed on this basis 
you get the following table: 
Cotton-mill workers’ yearly earnings (for 52 weeks’ employment). 


This employers’ document also shows that in 1914, before the 
war, cotton-mill wages in the South were as low, if not lower, 
than any other wages in the United States; that in 1914 cot- 
ton-mill wages’ in the North were among the very lowest wages 
in northern industry; and that in 1921, at the peak of’ cotton- 
mill wages, both North and South, they were at the very bottom 
of the wage scale of the industries of the country. It also 
shows that in 1921, after the war, cotton-mill wages, North 
and South, were on the average further below wages in other 
industries than they were’in 1914. Is it any wonder that there 


‘are strikes throughout New England? This table I have pre- 


sented shows that at no time were the wiges paid even to the 
most skilled cotton-mill workers anywhere near the health and 
decency level of any of the budgets made’ up either by the Labor 
Bureau or any of the other organizations that have made 
studies’ into that question. It is my recollection, also, that 
since the figures were published from which I have compiled 
this table, cotton-mill workers have accepted a very large cut in 
wages to escape starvation, and they are now generally on 
strike because of a proposal to still further cut their wages and 
increase the hours of labor. 

But, sir, imagine a laborer, skilled or unskilled, in any indus- 
try supporting himself and maintaining. a family on the yearly 
wage which it would be possible for him to earn in this indus- 
try, even: though he worked every week in the year without loss 
of time, This table demonstrates beyond all question that the 
profits of the manufacturer have little to do with the wages of 
the worker, no matter what the manufacturer’s profits may be. 

They prate about low wages. abroad and appeal for higher 
rates of protection to offset the difference between the wages 
paid in foreign countries and the wages paid here. The labor- 
ers of this country get no wages from their employers except- 
ing as they are able to exact them through collective bargaining, 
and even then. they are in an overwhelming and steadily en- 
croaching condition. of oppression. 

Manufacturers appear before the committees of Congress 
with their’ mouths dripping with unctuous. phrases about the 
protection. of labor, and then. drive their employees into a 
condition of life such as that shown by the investigations of 
the conditions in Lawrence, Mass., where. families are com- 
pelled to live in one room-on the wages which they are able to 
earn, and then are forced to strike to prevent those. w: 
being reduced to a point. which makes their condition of life 
more bitter and more exacting and more oppressive than it is. 

The tariffs fixed by Congress ostensibly for the protection. of 


labor never reach the laborer where the employer can prevent 


it. The employer will take every cent of the advantage that 
the tariff imposes and labor gets nothing from if excepting: as 
labor,. through. organization, is. able here and there to make 
an approach toward exacting. wiiat. will furnish a fair return 
for its services. 

Mr. President, it ought to be: enougli te. say that labor to-day 
in the United States is paid less in the purcliasing power of 
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its wage than at the beginning of this century. No man who has 
taken the trouble to go into the figures showing the increase 
in the cost of the necessaries of life will dispute that state- 
ment for a moment. I have submitted to the Senate ample 
proof on that subject. It is overwhelming. The shrinkage in 
the purchasing power of the dollar is such that the actual wage 
of labor in the United States to-day is below. what it was at the 
beginning of the present century, measured by the purchasing 
power of the dollar. The purchasing power of the dollar to- 
day is 38 cents as compared with what it was in 1901. 

The table which I have presented demonstrates beyond all ques- 
tion that the profits of the manufacturer have little to do with 
the wages of the worker, no matter what the manufacturer’s 
profits may be. In the cotton business, at least, its history shows 
that the wages paid to labor will not be voluntarily increased. 
I think that is true of every other industry. If 10, 20, 50, and 
100 per cent annual profits do not induce the manufacturer 
to raise the wages of his labor above starvation level, what is 
the use of talking about aiding labor through a protective tariff? 
Never was a greater fallacy than that you could make labor 
prosperous by adding to the wealth of the employer. Not one 
cent of the millions or billions that go into the employers’ pock- 
ets as the result of a protective tariff in excess of the fair 
margin of profit ever benefits labor. That is an axiom that ap- 
plies to the cotton schedule and the woolen schedule and the 
steel schedule and every other similar schedule in this bill. 
Of course, it is true that if a manufacturing business can not 
be conducted and some moderate profit realized it will in time 
be abandoued, and labor thereby will lose employment. But 
if it can be conducted at a moderate profit, no matter how 
great the wealth you may shower upon the manufacturer by 
embargoes, tariffs, or other favors, you will not benefit labor 
one cent. They will pay labor just what they are obliged to 
pay labor, and not one farthing more, and all the surplus of 
profits that come from a tariff and from other favors bestowed 
will be put into the coffers of the corporations and into the 
pockets of those who own the business. 

That is why, Mr. President, the robber rates of tariff in the 
cotton schedule, the steel schedule, the wool schedule, and other 
schedules in this bill will not benefit labor in the least, but 


certain figures which show the result of the operation of the 
rates under the emergency tariff law, printed recently under 
resolution of the Senate. 

It will be recalled that we passed the emergency tariff law 
on May 27, 1921. We find that the price of New Orleans rice 
in this country for June, 1921, was 2.75 cents per pound. We 
find that in July the price went to 3.63 cents per pound ; August 
to 3.88 cents per pound; September, 3.63 cents per pound; Oc- 
tober, 5.19 cents per pound; November, 4.51 cents per pound; 
December, 4.69 cents per pound. This was an increase of 70 per 
cent in the price of rice from June, 1921. 

In order to show that the emergency tariff rate had something 
to do with this, I have here figures from the London market 
with reference to Siam rice, which is a comparable rice to the 
New Orleans rice. It will be found that in June the price in 
London was 4.54 cents per pound, whereas we were receiving 
in this country 2.75 cents per pound. Then the price on the 
London market was as follows: For July, 4.14 cents per pound; 
August is not given; September, 5.02 cents per pound; October, 
4.74 cents per pound; November, 4.98 cents per pound; Decem- 
ber, 5.14 cents per pound, 

Mr. President, it will be seen by a computation and striking 
an average that the increase of Siam rice on the London market 
during the same period was only 13 per cent,*and yet, notwith- 
standing the increase in the tariff rate under the emergency 
tariff law, the American consuming public were paying less 
for rice than was paid by the British consumers for a com- 
parable quality of rice. I think that that demonstrates—and 
it is one of the lessons which this report clearly teaches; and if 
the figures in other instances are analyzed I believe the same 
result will be apparent—that we were never made to pay more 
than the British consumers paid for rice. Though the duty did 
increase the prices to the producer by 70 per cent, the consumer 
still paid less during every month than the English people paid 
on the London market, on which during the same period the 
price increased only by 13 per cent. 

Mr. President, I wish to say on behalf of the committee that 
the statistics concerning rice in the Summary of Tariff Infor- 
mation were not sufficiently complete to afford the committee 
adequate information, and we find that they dealt with only 


will simply enrich the great manufacturers by the hundreds of | two years, which were the only years that they could have 


millions and billions of dollars which they will thereby be able 
to extort from the consuming public, and will lay upon the con- 
sumer that enormous burden in addition to that which he car- 
ries now. 

Mr. President, I want to say just this word in closing: I hope 
to be able to devote some time to the cotton schedule after its 
rates shall have been fully settled upon and presented by the 
committee to the Senate for its consideration. I want to say 
that I shall be fortified with proof here to show that upon every 
step of conversion cost, from the gray cloth to the finished 
product, the processes are so improved in this country that the 
cost in Great Britain exceeds the cost here. That is my belief, 
based upon cablegrams which I have received within the last 24 
hours touching this subject. 

I hope to be able, Mr. President, to submit some observations 
further on this schedule at another time, and I hope to be able 
also to take up certain other schedules in the tariff bill and 
submit them to some discussion and analysis. I believe this is 
all I care to present at this time. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, before action is taken on 
the rice schedule I have here a few facts which I should like 
to insert in the Recorp. We are ask’ng that the House rate on 
rice be restored. I wish to place in the Recorp a few facts to 
show what the House rate is on an ad valorem basis and to 
show that it is not unreasonable. 

The imports during the calendar year 1921 of paddy, or rough 
rice, were 56,615 pounds, valued at $3,501, or 6 cents per pound. 
That is equivalent under the House rate of 1 cent per pound to 
an ad valorem rate of 17 per cent. . 

Of the uncleaned or brown rice there were imported 19,839,596 
pounds, valued at $1,052.668, or 5 cents per pound, which equals 
an ad valorem rate of 25 per cent. 

Of milled rice there were imported 17,078,059 pounds, valued 
at $804,285, or 5 cents per pound, which would make the equiva- 
lent of an ad valorem rate of 40 per cent. 

Of rice flour, meal, and broken rice there were imported 
787,215 pounds, valued at $53,549, or 7 cents per pound, which is 
equivalent to an ad valorem rate of 7 per cent. 

These are importations for 1921 and show, in my opinion, 
that the House rates are not excessive. 

In order to show that the tariff rate is effective and does 
protect rice, which is an agricultural product—because it has 
been said that we can not reach agricultural products throtigh 
the imposition of a tariff rate—I desire to put into the Recorp 


selected where the conditions were such. For instance, we find 
on page 695 of the Summary of Tariff Information—and I am 
now quoting from that document: 

Compared with the enormous crops and exports of the Orient, the 
domestic production is insignificant. However, with the exception of 
certain kinds imported to meet special requirements, the American out- 
put supplies substantially the entire domestic demand ani permits an 
export of over 400,000,000 pounds. 

There could not have been a more inaccurate statement made 
with reference to rice, generally speaking, but it was practically 
true. Immediately after this was published I got together all 
of the monthly summaries which were issued by the Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, and checking them up I found that the ex- 
cess of exportations over importations for 1921 amounted to 
344,050,686 pounds; for 1920 the exportations exceeded the im- 
portations by 303,468,298 pounds; but before that, going back 
as far as the time when the industry became generally recog- 
nized as an important agricultural industry in this country, 
going back to 1895, we find—I will select just a few years by 
way of illustration—that the excess of importations over ex- 
portations was in 1919, the year before that for which figures 
are cited by the Tariff Commission, amounted to 170,000,000 
pounds plus; that in 1918 the excess amounted to 259,000,000 
pounds plus; in 1915 to 199,000,000 pounds plus—practically to 
200,000,000 pounds, because the total figures are 199,711,000 
pounds—and going down to 1909, the surplus of exportations 
over importations amounted to 202,388,000 pounds plus. 

These facts were not given to the Finance Committee, and 
for that reason the Finance Committee recommended a reduc- 
tion in the rates proposed in the House bill. Immediately I 
presented these figures to individual members of the Finance 
Committee I was very much encouraged at the attitude taken, 
and I have been told by practically all of them individually 
that they recognized that the facts had not been presented to 
them at the time they took the action recommending a reduction 
of the rates. 

I wish to say a word with reference to the amendment 
which I proposed to offer here. Before proceeding to do that, 
however, Mr. President, I should like to have permission to 
have the table which I prepared several months ago for my 
speech delivered on May 3, 1922, and inserted then in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp from the Monthly Summary of Foreign Com- 
merce reinserted in the Recorp, so as to show the relative 
importations and exportations of rice from 1895 to 1921. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, leave will 
be-granted. The-Chair hears,none, and it is.so.ordered. 
The table referred ‘to is as follows: 


The totals of imports and a gpm for oom year have been added by 
fiscal years:and shew the following resul Pound 
ounds. 


1921: 
Exportation ciples hth dll nibbles i - 440, 855, 298 


pene i660) ek eae el ie” OG, , 612 
Surplus exportation over impoctation gcse -b.- $44, 050, 686 


= 
1920: 


EXxportation 483, 385, 259 
DON ORIIOR dis ili lb nan citi iditiddllinesibibuidees 199, 921, 961 
Surplus exportation over importation 303, 463, 298 
1019: 
Torportation 
Exportation 


Surplus importation 


363, 726, 263 
193, 128, 000 


170, 598, 263 
1918: 


Importation 
epee . his dn i ne a iid cee 


456, 058, 608 
196, 363, 268 


exportation. ...._..-._.- 259, 695, 340 


= —— 


Surplus importation 


1917: 
Importation 
Exportation 


216, 048, 858 
181, 372, 310 
Surplus importation 34, 676, 548 
1916: 


JI at crenienaminieimernploaphibinndialiies ---—~ 264, 324, 005 
eR ence, paket. ae 


Surplus importation exportation._...s..-... 142, 356, 540 
1915. 

Importation 

Pxportation 


Surplus importation 
1914: 


Importation 
Exportation 


290, 194, 917 
22, 414, 326 


Surplus importation 
3: 
Importation 
Exportation 
Surplus importation 
1912: 


Surplus importation 

1911: 
Importation daca eca chick anne ast davemnab nmin as ba eanreniaticmere Die Ti Tae 
Exportation 30, 361 


Surplus importation 


wore ee 


1910: 
importation. 
Exportation._.__....- 
Surplus importation over 
1909 : 
eennttttlittins 15's. caudaasietamdadtieiantbnnda-adteankteie A 
Expertation.... 20, 511, 33 


Surplus importation over exportation 202, 388, 993 


impor | ee oO 
ee * 415 


Surplus importation over exportation....-....... 184, 338, 977 


eee aeaprasnpes aaeneanel 


1907 : 


Surplus importation over exportation......_....... 179, 428, 809 


1906 : 
(211ER ne enone nencenesemmanwnamcemmmemms SEM, at 
Exportation.. ieenbapadieeean-umteeeatinsetnionn GE 


Surplus importation over exportation = oan 854 
bx tAtiON nw... nnn nn emer anno nnennennenran 113, , 760 
Importation Leyes an cen dee esenenoresangeenantenenanananenishenanse’rend —-——- 108; 488, 625 


Surplus exportation over importation............. 


1904 : 
Imp: RR icine ee einer mer et are 154,, 
exportation 


oat, 168, 


Surplus importation over exportation cnanesenn 125, 100, 009 100, 009 


6, 799, 245 


; Pounds. 
Nr hae oe hentai oe ee 4 Sian a 
Bxporta 


Se ee ee ee ee ee ew ee ee ne 


1903 : 


Surplus importation over exportation 
1902: 


pacensspasapenenanaahibal 128, 067, 620 


= 


Surplus importation over expértation 


ti rtati 
mpo I Miah ceptal tcl ictnescsiininh tinct rari ica 117, 119, 710 
Exportation... 25, 527, 846 


Surplus importation over 


1900 : ¢ 
Importation = LER AE PS REE ES BS 9 —~ 116, 679, 801 
Exportation 41, 066, 517 


Surplus importation over exportation. 75, 613, 374 


1899 : 
Importation. 


I 1 204, 177, 293 
Exportation 


15, 384, 589 


Surplus importation over 188, 842, 704 


1898 : 
Importation 
Exportation 


Surplus importation over 
1897 : 


Importation li beens titi issn ihn terme — 197, 816, 134 
Exportation 3, 905, 734 


~- 103, 910, 400 


190, 285, 315 


184, 084, 328 


Surplus importation over 
1896 : 
Importation. 
OORT isi iste sists tein ite wikia ~<eesiemendnetioss 


Surplus importation over 


146, 724, 607 


5, 031, 554 
exportation._.._......... 131, 693, 053 


1895 : 
Importation 
Exportation 1, 573, 33 

Surplus importation over exportation. 217, 990, 984 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, I had offered an amend- 
ment to this paragraph, but I find from the disposition of the 
Committee on Finance it is not necessary to press the amend- 
ment. I shall be satisfied to request the Committee on Fi- 
nance to ask the Senate to disagree to the proposed committee 
amendment, which action will restore the House rate, which 
is practically the same rate as that Carried in the emergency 
tariff law, and is also the rate which all of the rice growers 
of the country have asked the Fimance Committee of the 
Senate and the Ways and Means Committee of ‘the House of 
Representatives to give them. I hope the Committee on Fi- 
nance will accept that suggestion and will ask that the com- 
mittee amendment be disagreed to, thereby restoring the 
House rate. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I wish to join in the sug- 
gestion made by the Senator from Louisiana. I shall make 
no extended remarks on the subject, because I think the jus- 
tice of the suggestion made by the Senator is conceded upon 
all hands. I desire, however, to have printed in the Recorp 
a letter received by me from the Rice Growers’ Association 
of California, together with the resolution adopted by them 
and the names attached thereto. One paragraph from the 
letter, however, I shall read: 

The rice industry of Set apeeieatn the oe ge hE of 250,000 
aeres of land which rice at thle ind can be raised 
at a profit. it is, therefore, ria that ustry should = pro- 
tected against the invasion of South Asia viet; qeliich can be sold 
in the United States under the 1-cent oleae at sahelt the price 
at which Louisiana, Texas, » and California rice must be 
sold in order to return to the grower the cost of production. 

The fact is, Mr. President, which probably is little known, 
that California in the lagt (few years has become the second 
rice-producing State in the Union, and, unless Louisiana looks 
to her laurels, it will.soon be the first rice-producing State in 
the Union. I ask that the resolution and letter to which I 
have referred be printed in the Recorp as a part of my re 
marks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it will be 
so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


219, 564, 320 


; » Calif., June 29, 1928. 
Senator Hiram ‘W. JOHNSON, 
Senate Reve same 
of the ego growers or awe & 
imerease from the 1-cent tariff recommended 


ee D.C. 
petition ornieh involves an 


Rice Growers’ ASSOCIATION OF CALHTORNIA, 
CunreaL Orricus, CaPitaL NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, 
Sacramento 
ith you will find unanimous 
for a ON cemt tariff on cleaned 
by the Senate Finance > Comantttes. 
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The rice industry of California represents the product of 250,000 
acres of land, upon which rice is the only crop that can be raised at a 
profit. It is therefore vital that this industry should be protected 
against the invasion of south Asiatic rice, which can be sold in the 
United States under the 1-cent tariff at one-half the price at which 
Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, and California rice must be sold in order 
to return to the grower the cost of production. i 

The great majority of all rice growers in the State are-members of 
¢the Rice Growers’ Association of California, and I therefore earnestly 
ask on their behalf your favorable consideration and support of the 
2-cent rice tariff. 

With kindest — regards, I am, 

Very faithfully yours, 
F, M. Porrsr, Secretary. 


Fo the Senators and Representatives in Congress from the State of 

California: 

Whereas the Underwood tariff provided a tariff of 1 cent per pound 
on milled rice, with variations for collateral products, which was pro 
erly and commendably increased to 2 cents in the emergency ta ; 
and 

Whereas the Fordney tariff bill as revised by the Senate Finance 
Committee abandons the urgently necessary protection afforded by the 
emergency tariff and places the schedule back at the Underwood tariff 
rates, and also provides an exemption of any tariff on rices used in the 
manufacture of soups and canned goods, which is dangerous and unfair 
to the American producers of rice; and 

Whereas the ebability and development of the rice-growing industry 
in the United States, and particularly in the State of California, is 
vitally dependent upon the protection that would be afforded by a 
2-cent tariff and the elimination of the unfair preference given manu- 
facturers of soup and canned goods; and 

Whereas the livelihood and prosperity of thousands of families of 
American farmers, merchants, and workingmen in the State of Cali- 
fornia are directly dependent upon the return of a reasonable = 
upon the 350,000,000 unds of paddy annually grown in the State, 
which can not be obtained without protection against practically open 
competition with rices grown in Asia under living conditions in- 
tolerable and impossible to Americans: Now, therefore, 

The undersigned, citizens and residents of the State of California 
living in the rice-growing area of your State, earnestly urge that you 
lend you good efforts to securing a 2-cent tariff on rice and the elimina- 
tion of the unfair preference to the manufacturers of —- and canned 
goods, and by so doing indicate your loyalty-to the princ = of a fair 
return to Americans for products of American soil and a decent living 
to the farmers, merchants, and workingmen who are giving their time 
and best efforts to the building up of a great and sturdy industry in 
your State of California. 

8S. Latz, E. C. Callender, A. G. Rossi, Jas. A, Kern, Edw. 
J. Brunelle, and §. K. Briggs, of Modesto; W. B. Welch, 
Hughson ; B. A. Barnes, L. W. Stephens, W. P. Andrews, 
jr., C. R. Herman, and T. Seversen, of Modesto, Calif. ; 
John H. Free, Turlock; Leonard Latz, Modesto; A. 
Warington, Oakdale; J. B. Moorehead and Geo. T. 
Davis, of Modesto; A. M. McNeil, Ceres; Louis Har- 
ris, D. M. McLean, Geo. G. Voight, C. C. Easton, jr., 
Hugo McKinley, and Mark V. Wilson, of Modesto; 
A. %. Lockhart, Stockton; Bert Lowry, C. C. Colens, 
Roy B. Maxey, W 


. Park, W. H. Bohling, M. R, 
Pitts, G. B. Husted, C. L. Routh, John M. Orth, Elmer 
C. Read, and J. W. Hawkins, of Modesto; Eldon P. 
Mains, Turlock; G. R. Stoddard, John Hennemuth, 
Nathan B. McVey, E. H. Tickle, Bert B. Curtis, F. O. 
Harry, Robt. J. A. Henry, A. J. Carlson, Frank H. 
Reid, Ray Smith, L. E. Blakesley. H. W. Fields, H. L. 
Wood, F. W. Hosmer, I. J. Nelson, J. C. Capman, 
J. K. Ransom, William Folger, and Board of Trade, b 
Geo. T. McCabe, secretary; of Modesto; Poundstone 
Dwyer, by Geo. Poundstone, Grimes; Jesse Pound- 
stone; Geo. W. Davis; L. A. Dunning; Hudson Ford; 
Roy Maxey; Claude L. Houchins; T. Crane; T. Har- 
rington; W. P. Harrington Land Co., by T. Harring- 
ton, president; Colusa County Bank, by T. Harring- 
ton; Fred W. Schutz; Van Huffman; Ernest V. Eibe; 
A. 3. Lofgren, C. J. Dahlstrom, Helmer G. Hanson, 
Albert Erickson, J. G. oor Oscar Fagerstone, Sam 
Lofgren, Admiral Barr, Bert Evans, Chas. Bloom, Clay 
B. Harris, T. A. Carlson, A. L. Peacock, O. G. Thomas, 
Paul Lofgren, David Lindberg, Walter C. Erickson, 
Henry R. Rystrom, Le Roy Swanson, Alfred Nelson 
Carl R. Rystrom, Glen Harris, John V. Reeve, Ernes 
. Lofgren, R. G. Clark, G. W. Thiele, A. E. Peterson, 
Dick C. Graham, Brooks A. Axtell, Harold Nelson, 
J. W. Anderson, Elmer J. Slussen, M. A. Nataas, Chas. 
L. Peterson, I. Anderson, John Olsen, Roy §8. Olsen, 
E. H. Meyer, E. H. Lattermore, Louis Anderson, and 
J. W. Hendrix, of Richvale; H. S. Brink & Son; F. H. 
Thomas; C. H. Johnson; L. H. Gorham; L. A. Ray; 
J. O. Kearns; C. P. Gibson; J. T. Jones; H. R. La 
Point; W. B. Walker; E. M. Serenn B. ¥. 
W. <A. Harlan; C. A. Bayles; .__M._ Persons; 
Baker; H. T. Green; 
N. Washburn ; W. BE. Cummings ; 
lor; F. 8. Wardrobe; C. W. 
M. Porter; E O. 
nn i Russell Carter ; 


Demes : 


Perry D. Dunahoo; J. E. 
WwW. C. Dun 


ahoo; C. 
R. H. Murdoch; D. L. Ta 
Heilbronner ; BP. N. pene F 
Foster ; Darwin Picknell; M. J. Fl 
M. Rice; J. Elefante; Leah E. Heidrick; C. J. Me- 
Donell; W. W. Foster; A. Randolph; W. P. Rice; 
Ed Anderson; A. G. Ruttrell; D. A. iddlecamp; J. E, 
Best; Geo. W. St. Louis; Ted Lanville; BE. R. Ed. 
wards; Ed Barbam; A. N. Turner; Frank Shaver; 
Geo. D. Hansen; M: H. Jellison; 8. P. Pitt; J. H. 
Brink; A. P. Rose; E. Douglas Gordon; Irvin * 
Swift; Kenyon T. Gregg, rice grower; A. L. Galligan, 
grower; C. . Yeates, rancher; G. W. Carpenter, 
rancher; M. F. Clyma, grocer; T. M. Gallagher, real 
estate; Carroll W. Heipon, rancher; Elizabeth Cough- 
lin, district manager California Peach Growers; L. K. 
Newfield, editor Sutter Independent; R. W. Skinner, 
resident. California Canning Peach Growers; R. 
orehead, president California Bean Growers; Geo. 
Boyd, cashier First National Bank, Yuba City; C. 
Boyd, president First National Bank, Yuba Ci 


Frank G. Bremer, hardware; C. B. Kimball, hardware ; 
B. B. Moreford, sheriff; J. O. Smith, manager and 
bookkeeper Lambert’s Warehouse; F. V. Lefever, rice 
grower; Warren Steel, rancher; T. W. Patmon, 
rancher; Grace L, Gilson, rice grower; Garth H. Ott- 
ney, rice buyer; P. A. Kerrigan, rice grower; 8S. G. 
Harris, rice grower; W. F. Hoke, farmer; H. J. Cars- 
tentrock, contractor; C. A. Duncan, merchant; Marion 
Stegmere, rice grower; Samuel Gray, rancher; Edward 
Harris, rice grower ; Frank W. cone jeweler; T. H. 
Stafford, fruit grower; V. B. Carroll, rancher; Geo. 
H. Jackson, landowner; J. L. Smith, rice grower; J. 
Brinnan, drayman; Alvin Weis, attorney ; Allen C. 
Miller, civil engineer; Robert Ewing, rice Gow; 
H. BK. Meyers, rancher; B. J. Kelley Co. (by John F. 
Kelley), merchants; V.M. Cassidy, publisher; Lawrence 
Schelley, attorney ; Bagh Joaquin, rice grower; Frank 
Lane, owner rice land; Melvin E. iller, manager 
R. & Co. Biggs Mill; Fred N. Kenyon, manager 
Kenyon Co. orchards; Louis Tarke, farmer and stock 
raiser; A. L. Hill, cannery, superintendent California 
Packing Corporation; L. ilson, rancher; H. P, 
Stabler, Horticultural Com. Cutter Co.; A. W. Mce- 
Intire, local manager Union Oil Co. of California; 
BH. E. Werner, fuel dealer; H. D. Hook, rice grower; 
C. M. Crok, rice grower; B. PF. Cattlett, rice grower; 
N. Neis Varsnka, rice grower; L. A. P. Bichler, rice 
grower (oswepepet man); Frank Richwood, rice 
buyer; B. J, Heibert, harware merchant; Cline Bull, 
owner rice land; ©. T. Barrett, rancher ; Daniel Demp- 
sey, fruit dealer; Hugh D. Moncur, well driller; Geo. 
T. Lath, rice grower; A. R. Gage, rice grower; ¥. W. 
Benton, lumberman; John Joaquin, rice grower; C. E. 
Button, employee, Sutter Butte Canal; A. J. Wood- 
worth, fruit grower, printer. 


Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I received this morning an 
editorial from this week’s issue of the Iron Age entitled “An 
unsatisfactory tariff.” The Iron Age represents what has been 
commonly understood to be one of the protected industries of 
the country. I think Senators and the country will be inter- 
ested in getting the viewpoint of this periodical, and I ask that 
the editorial to which I have referred may be incorporated in 
the Recorp without reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, leave will 
be granted. The Chair hears no objection, and it is so ordered. 

The editorial is as follows: 


AN UNSATISFACTORY TARIFF. 


The tariff bill as it stands to-day, much amended by the Senate in 
Committee of the Whole, may fairly be spoken of as more unsatisfac- 
— than any of its predecessors. It was to be expected that the ma- 
jority party would frame the schedules on a protective basis and there- 
fere that these would more closely approach the rates of the Payne- 
Aldrich Act then of the existing Underwood tariff. But no consistent 
policy has been followed in making the new sch:dules. Moreover, in 
many instances the existing duties have been so greatly increased that 
advocates of a moderate tariff, of whom there are many more in the 
ranks of lifelong protectionists than at any time since revenue bills 
began to be made, have either made Yi protest or washed their 
— “ what they fear will be one of the most unpopular of all 
ariff acts. 

It is granted that the public mind in its present state is highly 
receptive to any and all statements to the effect that special interests 
are having their way in the making of duties. More easily than ever 
any increase in existing duties can be put before the people as so 
much more added to the consumer’s burdens for the benefit of domestic 
producers. War taxes are felt in every quarter; profiteering by re- 
tailers in many lines is still notoriously common. The purchasing 
power of many classes in the community has been cut down by the 
wage reductions of the past year. ‘These conditions give uncommon 
weight to criticisms of the pending bill, particularly to criticisms to 
the effect that in many cases domestic producers have had their way 
completely in the framing of schedules in which they are interested. 

As has been pointed out in these columns from time to time, the 
efforts of steel manufacturers have been more in the direction of urging 
that their raw materials be left free of duty or nearly so than in 
securing high duties on their finished products. Their ability to ex- 
port was an important consideration in this connection. cessive 
transportation charges and the high labor costs of to-day, even after 
the reductions of 1921, have made the export position of our steel 
companies much more difficult than it was in 1913 when the Under- 
wood bill was passed. There was hope that the Senate would re- 
duce the House bill duties on manganese ore, ferromanganese, fluorspar, 
magnesite, and some of the ores entering into the manufacture of 
special steels. But through the action of the agricultural bloe and 
various combinations of Senators representing sectional interests, the 
raw materials duties in the metal schedule have been retained substan- 
tially as the House passed them. The manganese ore duty is left at 
1 cent per pound of contained manganese, or $11.20 per ton for a 50 

r cent ore. The oott on 80 per cent ferromanganese was put at 
$33.60, instead of $39.42. The fluorspar duty was raised from e per 
ton in the House bill to $5.60. The House duties on crude and dead 
burned magnesite were finally gut at one-half cent and three-fourths 
cent per pound, just as in the House bill. The House duties on ferro- 
tungsten and ferromolybdenum and their ores were reduced somewhat, 
yn other duties affecting tool steel prices the changes are imma- 
terial. 

Both House and Senate bills continue the Underwood bill’s conces- 
sion to the farmer in free barbed wire, but protection consistency is 
asserted in respect to cotton ties, the Senate retaining the House 
bill duty of one-fourth cent per pound, whereas cotton ties are now 
on the free list. 

Changes may yet be made in the metal schedule, as the bfll comes up 
for final consideration in the Senate and later in conference committee, 
but no ‘important departure need be expected from the policy already 
spereves of imposing on the raw materials of steel] manufactur) duties 

t each year will add many millions of dollyrs te the cost of pro- 
ducing American steel. 
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That tariff mabing under present world conditions and the un- 
paralleled prohlome, industrial and g at home is a busi- 
vess of high hazard is being demonstra almost daily in the ular 
reactions to the provisions of the To add to the un- 
certainties of domestic industries ding bill 
will finally take seems likely to make it short lived. 1 changes 
by the next Congress are the well-nigh certain. result of its enactment 
on substantially the present lines. 


Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I have a letter, together with 
a numerously signed petition, from the peanut growers of Vir- 
ginia. I ask that the letter and the accompanying resolution 


or petition be read, but, as there are about 5,000 names to the 
petition, I shall not ask that the signatures be printed in the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the letter and petition were ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


AMERICAN PEANUT CORPORATION, 
Norfolk, Va., July 3, 1922. 
Senator Frank R, GoopIne 


United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 


Dear Senator: I herewith inclose you a list of names that are ask- 
ing for a protective tariff on anuts, and being so many of these 
names I have decided best to have them typewritten, and I attach 
oF, of resolution passed by the Peanut Growers’ Exchange. 

ou will see there are about 5,000 of these names. 
Very truly yours, 
P. D. Bain. 


CERTIFIED COPY OF RESOLUTIONS PASSED BY BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF 
PEANUT GROWERS’ BXCHANGB (INC.). 
Surroux, VA., March 1, 1922. 

Whereas the peanut growers of America can not successfully com- 

te, in our own markets, with foreign growers of peanuts without a 
ariff thereon sufficient to cover the difference between the cost of 
labor abroad and in this country; and 

Whereas the present emergency tariff on peanuts has been of de- 
cided benefit to the anut farmers: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the directors of the Peanut Growers’ Exchange 

Ine.), representing more than 5,000 farmers in Virginia and North 

rolina, onpeal to the Representatives and Senators of Virginia and 
North Carolina to secure such a compeninnve tariff on peanuts as is 
now provided for in the pending tariff bill, which is not more than 
sufficient to cover the difference between the cost of production here 
and abroad, and that a special appeal be made to the officials of pe 
nut organizations in other peanut-growing States to appeal to their 
Representatives and Senators in Congress to assist us in securing this 
much-needed legislation. 

We hereby certify that the above is a correct copy of the resolutions 
Pas by the board of directors of the Peanut Growers’ Exchange 
(Inc.) at their meeting March 1, 1922. 

Peanut Growers’ ExcHanes (INC.), 
T. H. Brrpsone, Manager. 
J. Frank FoosHs, Secretary. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, the Finance 
Committee reported amendments to the pending bill making 
substantial reductions in the rates fixed upon rice in the House 
bill. The rates named in the House bill are the highest ever 
named in any tariff bill with which I am familiar—certainly 
higher than those of the Payne-Aldrich law or the Underwood 
law or even the emergency law. I am informed that the com- 
mittee now is in favor of the rejection of their amendments 
lowering the rates on rice, which means the restoration of the 
House rates in this bill. Why the committee came to that con- 
clusion since this b ll has been before the Senate I do not 
know, but it is significant that after much study—for I assume 
they studied a!] these schedules—they recommended a reduc- 
tion in the rates named by the House. It may be that the 
change of heart is due to pressure exerted upon the committee 
by the able Senators from Louisiana. But why not? As this 
b ll has been drafted by bargain-eounter methods Louisiana 
should have its demand gratified just as California was a few 
days ago. If the efforts to reject the committee amendments 
prevail, then the House rates will be restored and the rates 
imposed upon this very important food product will in conse- 
quence be the highest ever levied. Of course, that action will 
prevail, for the committee has surrendered its former position. 

The record of exports and of imports, the volume of the pro- 
duction, the expansion and growth of the industry does not war- 
rant, in my opinion, these high duties upon rice. The average 
production in the years 1909 to 1913 amounted to 681,000,000 
pounds, while the production in the year 1916 rose to the enor- 
mous figure of 1,135,000.000 pounds. What need is there for 
increased duties upon rice if this industry was able under the 

‘rates named in the Underwood law to increase its production 
by nearly 100 per cent? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I would suggest to the Senator that the 
war made the Underwood rate as to this item inoperative and 
ineffective, and when it became operative after the war it was 
necessary to put it in the emergency tariff bill in order to save 
the industry. 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. I am glad to get the Sen- 
ator’s information as to the effect of the Underwood law upon 
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this product; but the facts snow that the industry prospered, 
or at least increased greatly. There is no doubt but that be- 
tween 1909 and 1916 the production of rice doubled, and it does 
not seem to me that an industry which increased its production 
so rapidly during these years could be sad to be suffering by 
reason of the want of protective tariff duties. 

Let us compare the figures of production, imports, and exports. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield before he 
proceeds with that? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I shall be glad to yield. 

Mr. KING. The Senator from Louisiana has just adverted 
to the fact that owing to the war there was some development 
and that after the war, as he stated, the industry suffered very 
disastrously. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Every industry has. 

Mr. KING. I was going to say that farm products and prac- 
tically every industry in the United States suffered, and rice 
suffered no more—indeed, suffered less—than some of the 
other industries of the United States. The depreciation in the 
price of rice, as I recall, was no greater relatively than the 
depreciation in the price of corn, where there was no possible 
competition. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. If we attempted to frame a 
tariff bill based upon information as to what the industries of 
this country suffered after the war by reason of the depression 
in business, we would fix rates here that would be so high and 
so prohibitive that the whole economic structure of our coun- 
try would collapse. Every industry suffered, and suffered tre- 
mendously, even including those heretofore among the most 
prosperous in this country, during that period of time, as the 
Senator well knows. 

Mr. KING. And it might be added, too, that there was no 
interruption of importations by reason of the war, because 
our imports of rice have always come from the Orient, not from 
Europe; and there was no such chaotic or industrial perturba- 
tion in the Orient as to interrupt the importation of rice from 
the Orient to the United States. Rice could come just as freely 
during the war as before. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have just had handed to 
me some figures that will-enlighten the Senator. 

The importations in 1920, after the war and before the emer- 
gency tariff law, were 50,000,000 pounds, while the importations 
from 1909 to 1913 averaged 71,000,000 pounds, nearly 50 per 
cent more. e 

Now, let us see what the imports and exports show. 

Out of a production of 930,009,000 pounds of rice in 1921 we 
exported 600,000,000 pounds. ‘Two-thirds of the crop produced 
went out of the country. Suppose that it all went out. Would 
you need a tariff duty to protect it? An industry that is ex- 
porting two-thirds of its crop can not justify the levying of any 
protective duty. It is preposterous to make any such claim. 
It stands to reason that the world price must be the controlling 
factor in the sale of a product that is exported in such large 
quantities. Nearly two-thirds of our products were exported. 
Do we want a system established of selling American products 
at home higher than abroad? 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
a question? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Certainly. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. When the large export took place to 
which the Senator refers was a profit made by the producers 
of the rice? Can the Senator show or demonstrate by the 
figures which he is now in possession of that the growers of 
rice made large profits? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have no figures as to that, 
I assume the situation is the same as with other industries, 
sometimes large profits were made and sometimes smaller 
profits. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Has the Senator ever been around where 
rice has been planted? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Has the Senator ever visited the fields 
where it is planted? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes, sir; I have. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. And the Senator knows that the people 
who work in the rice fields work in mud up to their knees? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. NICHOLSON, And if the Senator or I had to work in 
those fields we would look for a tariff of 10 cents a pound 
instead of 2 cents a pound, if we had to endure the labor, the 
hardships, that they have to endure, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. There is just as much reason 
for giving them a tariff of $1 a pound as 2 cents a pound. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. No; I would not say so-* but they are 
entitled to protection from the mere fact that—— 


































Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. You can not protect this 
industry except in one way, the way that is contemplated here, 
by the rice preducers selling their crop to growers’ organiza- 
tions who control prices, and who get the benefit of the pro- 
tective duties in making the American price higher than the 
foreign price. 

Mr, NICHOLSON. From the Senator’s statement, then, there 
is very little hope for the producer. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In my opinion this tariff does 
not amount to the paper it is written on, except that if the 
information I have is correct, that the price is controlled by the 
growers’ associations, they can manipulate the price so as to 
get a larger price at home than abroad. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts, I shall be glad to yield to the 
Senator. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I wish to say to the Senator that his 
information is not correct. There is a rice growers’ associa- 
tion, but it is a cooperative association, just the same as we 
authorized under the amendment of the agricultural law some 
months ago. It is not one which buys rice and then sells it 
again, but the association is merely one which maintains an 
office and furnishes the producer with the price, and then com- 
bines the product of two or three small farmers in order to 
market their crop. It is a cooperative plan, however, and the 
men who are conducting it are working under a salary for the 
growers of the rice themselves, and no profit is made by the 
American Rice Growers’ Association, because they are taxed 
for the expense of conducting it. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Idaho? 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Just a moment. May I 








pathy for the men and women who work on rice plantations, 
and I have sympathy for the men and women who toil in the 
cotton mills of New England; but the result of tariff legis- 
lation has been to impoverish them and to enrich the few. For 
the 10 per cent benefit that the working classes receive from 
tariff protection, 90 per cent of the benefit of the protection 
goes to the few who constitute the capitalistic class. That is 
the trouble with high protective tariff duties. It results in en- 
riching the few, and it is responsible for the unrest in this 
country to-day, namely, that our economic system is resulting 
in concentrating the wealth of the country in the hands of the 
few, largely through excessive protective tariff duties. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
just a minute? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. I will agree that the large corporations 
have benefited from the protective tariff; likewise, the laborers. 
There is no country in the world where the laborer is upon as 
high a pedestal as he is in this country of ours, and that is 
largely due to protection. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield now to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. GOODING. Admitting that we grow all the rice we can 
consume in this country, I will ask the Senator if he does not 
think that forcing a great lot of rice into this country from 
foreign countries on what the Senator calls an already glutted 
market has the effect of reducing tue price to practically noth- 
ing at all? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I will discuss directly the 
extent to which this market has been flooded by imports. 

Mr. GOODING. I ask the Senator if that must not have an 
effect in the way of beating down the price? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Why, certainly. 

Mr. GOODING. And will not a tariff keep it out? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Certainly, if it is possible 
to flood the market with any commodity, and that will affect 
the price. That is why prices fluctuate in many lines of busi- 
‘ness, tariff or no tariff. 

Mr, GOODING. If the tariff is so low that it is not protec- 
tive, it flows in here, of course, and it can have but one result. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The facts show that under 
the Underwood law, where the rate was very much lower, no 
such flood of importations came into the country as to force 
down the prices. 

It is true that in som® industries the working people have 
been benefited by the protective tariff system; there is no doubt 
about that; no one thinks the tariff barons were so foolish 
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finish my answer to the Senator from Louisiana? I have sym- | 





as to put all their earnings in their own pockets; but labor’s 

benefits are insignificant compared to the benefits that have 

come to the manufacturers and others who have benefited by 

the high protective tariff system, and the concentration of the 

great wealth of this country in the hands of a few is at- 

tributable, in my opinion, to two things: The favors bestowed 
rtain Classes 


upon ce and privileged interests through. tariff 
protection and the damnable steck-watering processes and pre 
ceedings that have taken place in the industrial life of this 
country in the last 50 years. The statistics clearly show that 
those industries that have been the most highly protected have 
amassed the greatest wealth, and have amassed enormous 
fortunes and paid great dividends because they were able to 
collect through a government subsidy from the consumers of 
America, . 

I repeat what I said a few days ago: In my opinion the agri- 
cultural interests of this country would be serving the farmers 
better if they were here driving down these excessive high 
rates on the things that the farmer must buy, rather than seek- 
ing to get tissue-paper rates for the farmer that will mean 
nothing and will not protect the farmer, 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Certainly. 

Mr. GOODING. If it is true that labor has received some 
benefits from protection, then, because there is in this country 
a eondition which I agree with the Senator is deplorable, so 
far as that is concerned, in the way of combinations and trusts, 
the Senator would deny the laboring men of this country proper 
protection. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have never taken any such 
position. I have never taken a position against protection, in 
so far as protection is invoked to equalize the difference be- 
tween the cost of labor here and the cost of labor in Hurope; 
but your system of protection has been carried away beyond 
that theory. Your system of protection has resulted in in- 
creasing dividends and profits and amassing the wealth of this 
country in the hands of a few, and is bound to increase more 
and more the wealth of those few privileged tariff barons. 
Your system has been used to blind the public by giving small 
benefits to the laboring class to blind them against the tremen- 
dous wealth accumulated by the few. 

Mr. GOODING. Then the laws of the country and the people 
are to blame, or those who represent the people are to biame, 
and not the principle of on. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I suppose 
there are several groups on this floor who entertain widely 
different views upon what principle of protection ought to be 
applied to the making of a tariff law. One we have 
learned during the discussion of this bill, and that is that 
nobody has tried to find out what the facts were in a given 
industry to determine whether or not any principle of protec- 
tien fitted those facts and justified the levying of a protective 
tariff duty. 

Mr. GOODING, I think the Senator is entirely mistaken. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Here is an illustration of 
the lack of any definite principle in the formulation of this 
rate on rice. The rice industry is doing a tremendous export 
business and yet is given a high protective duty. Westerday, 
industries which produce only 8 per cent and 5 per cent of our 
consumption were given a protective tariff duty. It makes 
absolutely no difference in giving protection whether the de- 
mands of the American consumers are satisfied by the indus- 
try’s production or whether we must go out into the world 
markets to buy the things our people need to consume because 
an industry can not compete with foreign industries; there is 
absolutely no distinction made as to whether the 
a small, growing one or whether the industry is a trust or 
expanding so that it controls the world market. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator yield to the 
Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I think the Senater was out 
Chamber a moment ago when I took up the questien 
importations and the exportations ef rice. The only 

rice than w 
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year in excess of our exportations. 

If the Senator will permit me, I can explain in two minutes 
why we export rice. We would export rice if we did not pro- 
duce one-tenth of the rice the people consume, because the 
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American consumer will not buy what we call broken rice. 
They want first-class, white, whole grains. We buy and import 
rice from rice-producing countries, and in milling it we break 
it. There is bound to be some breakage; and then we have to 
export the broken rice, because the American consumer will 
not buy it. 

For many years we sold nearly 500,000,000 pounds of rice to 
the brewers and we still had a surplus of broken rice and inferior 
rice that we have to ship out of this country. Since prohibi- 
tion the market for that 500,000,000 pounds of rice has been 
destroyed, so that added to what we previously exported is this 
quantity which was known as brewer's rice, and that is shipped 
to other countries, which ship whole rice to us. The Ameri- 
can consumer will not buy it. I wish to say further to the 
Senator that every year previous to that our importations far 
exceeded the exportations. 

During the war those of us in the State of Louisiana who 
had a little influence were put to work persuading the people 
to increase their production. 

The Senator from Utah has referred to the fact that the 
Orient was still shipping its rice here. It could, in a measure; 
but our ships were out of that market, and the Asiatic bottoms 
were carrying other things besides rice, and they could not 
have brought to us the whole quantity which they produced at 
that time. 

We know that the whole world was stimulated in the produc- 
tion of agricultural products, and when the war ended there 
came an accumulation of rice upon us, which the emergency 
tariff law stopped to a large extent. To say that we are ex- 
porters of rice is not true in the common acceptation of that 
term, because we export rice which the American consumer 
will not buy. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I have no 
personal feeling in this matter. If I could select my course, 
I would much prefer to remain silent and let the statements of 
both the Senators from Louisiana, whom I esteem very highly, 
remain undisputed. But it is my duty to look at the thing im- 
partially and to apply to the facts presented to me such prin- 
ciples of tariff protection as I think my party and country 
ought to stand for. I have tried to be fair in presenting the 
facts, without any purpose of distorting them. In fact, I would 
naturally try to construe them in favor of the position of the 
Senator from Louisiana, if possible. 

Mr. HARRELD. A while ago the Senator made the state- 
ment that the statistics show that those industries which have 
been most heavily protected have made the greatest profits. 
I would like to ask him if it is true also that those which have 
been least protected have made the least profits? That follows 
as a natural consequence, does it not? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. No; it does not necessarily 
follow at all. 

Mr. HARRELD. What is the matter with the farmers’ 
profits? The reason they have not made profits is because they 
have not had protection, is it not? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator claims we have 
a right to invoke the power of the Government to help make 
profits for people. I do, not believe that. I do not believe this 
Government has a right to invoke its power to help make 
profits for anybody. It has a right to help an industry that is 
essential for the happiness and prosperity of our people. It 
has a right, perhaps, to invoke this unusual power to help de- 
velop an essential industry that will take care of the reasonable 
demands of our people at a reasonable price; but it has no right 
to pass tariff laws for agricultural industries or for manufac- 
turing industries simply to make prosperity and profits for 
groups of Mdiyiduals. 

Mr. HARRELD. I did not say that at all. The Senator 
coined the expression that those who have been most highly 
protected made the highest profits. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I repeat it, that the pro- 
tected industries in this country have become enriched through 
their exactions upon the consumers of America, made possible 
by reason of indefensible and pernicious high-tariff duties. 

Mr. HARRELD. Then, would it not be wise to let the farmer 
profit a little by putting a protective tariff,on his products? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I repeat, it seems to me that 
the agricultural bloc would be rendering a better service to the 
agriculturists of this country if it were seeking to lower some 
of the high rates upon the things the farmer buys, rather than 
put high rates upon agricultural products which caf not be re- 
flected in increased prices, such as the rates upon rice, wheat, 
and other products named in this bill. 

The figures before me show that the imports of rice in 1921 
amounted to only 37,000,000 pounds. The imports of rice were 
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about 8 per cent of our total production. The exportations 
were about twenty times the importations. 

Mr. President, compare these figures of production, imports, 
and exports. Do these disclose any urgent need for tariff in- 
creases? Out of a production of 983,000,000 pounds of rice in 
1921 we exported 600,000,000 pounds. Nearly two-thirds of our 
enormous production exported! How can a duty be expected 
to benefit the growers in Louisiana and California under condi- 
tions like these? Total imports in 1921 amounted to only 
87,000,000 pounds. These imports consist largely of Japanese 
brown rice for Japanese residents of Hawaii and of special 
types not grown in the United States. 

In this country rice is cultivated by machine methods in large 
tracts in similar fashion to wheat, while in the Orient laborious 
methods prevail. There the seed is first planted in nurseries 
and laboriously transplanted by hand. Because of this differ- 
ence in method, it is probable that in spite of the low wages in 
the Orient costs are higher there than in the United- States, 
where rice is grown under the modern, improved, machine 
methods of large-scale production. 

Domestic rice growers are so strongly organized that the 
members of the associations grow the great bulk of domestic 
rice. The associations annually fix minimum prices and have 
great influence in determining what the prices shall be. 

The tremendous preponderance of exports shown by the fig- 
ures I have quoted indicates that the proposed duty will be a 
nominal one, except for the possibility that the tariff barriers, 
by shutting off competition in the domestic market, may enable 
the organizations to sell at one price in the United States and 
at a lower price abroad. 

How can this industry demand a protective tariff duty? 
Against what? Protective tariff duties are inyoked to keep 
something out that is lowering the price of the American prod- 
uct; and we are shipping out twenty times as much of this 
product as is coming into this country and twice as much as 
we consume, 

I am not going to prolong the discussion. There is no use 
in doing that. The policy of the other side is settled. Any- 
body and everybody who will vote for this bill can get protec- 
tive tariff duties, whatever he wants, with no attempt made to 
justify them, no attempt made to distinguish between the nature 
and character of the industry and the needs of the industry. 

I repeat, it does not seem to me, upon the evidence, that these 
increased tariff duties can be defended. But I want to say that 
rice is not different from many other agricultural products in 
the bill. Similar facts have been shown as to other azricul- 
tural products, but duties have been levied just the same—yes, 
the highest duties in our history. It is useless to protest here, 
but the American people will not hesitate to protest when they 
realize the burdens we are inflicting upon them. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, it is especially fitting that 
a Democratic Senator from New England should oppose pro- 
tection to the rice growers of the South. For 130 years, or as 
long as the existence of this Government, the manufacturers 
of New England have been given protection. During most of 
those years they have had free cotton, free hemp, free silk, as 
they call it, and when the Democratic Party was in power free 
wool, and now, when the people of Louisiana and the other 
Southern States come and ask for a little protection, how fitting 
it is that those people who have been protected all those years 
should oppose it. I do not believe the junior Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts represents the people of New England in that stand. 
I can not believe that they are not willing to give to other people 
what they have enjoyed for so many years, regardless of 
whether the Republican Party or the Democratic Party has 
been in power. 

The manufacturing industries of New England to-day, under 
the Underwood-Simmons bill, have a protection of from 80 to 
60 per cent on most things, where they are given any protection 
at all, unless it is the boot and shoe industry. Yet the junior 
Senator from Massachusetts has stood upon this floor and 
fought every proposition to give protection to the agricultural 
industry of this country. 

Our clothing is not on the free list. There is a duty.of 35 per 
cegt on fabrics made of wool, and there is a duty of 40 per cent 
on manufactured garments. Outside of one or two manufac- 
tured articles, there is nothing on the free list in the Underwood 
bill that is not on the free list in the pending bill. You put 
farming machinery on the free list, and it was an insult to the 
American farmer to tell him he could buy farming machinery 
cheaper because you put it on the free list, because the inventive 
genius on the American farm has led the whole world in provid- 
ing improved farming machinery, and the whole world uses 
American-made farming machinery, as there is none made any 
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place on earth we can use or do use. So putting farm machinery 
on the free list did not help the farmer by giving him cheaper 
farm machinery. 

The boot and shoe industry is not given mueh protection in 
this bill; only 5 per cent. You had it on the free list. Barbed 
wire you had on the free list. This bill puts it on the free list. 
But practically everything else the farmer uses in his home or 
upon his farm you put a high duty on, almost without an ex- 
ception. Hvery tool he uses, every nail—whether that nail is in 
his coffin or used on his farm—you put a high duty on; prac- 
tically everything that the farmer must buy. 

I want to read a letter from a man, not in New England but 
im the great State of New York. I agree with the Senator from 
Massachusetts that there are a lot of things wrong in this 
country, things that have got to be made right. But I am not 
in favor of destroying the great principle of protection in order 
to make men honest in this country and to keep them from 
robbing the American people, nor is it necessary. 

This is a letter sent to me by the Bldredge Clothing Co., of 
Twin Falls, Idaho. It is a letter written to them by Cohen, 
Goldman & Co. (Inc.), 45 West Highteenth Street, New York. 
I understand they are large importers of goods and also what 
are called jobbers, who enter into contracts with woolen mills 
and cotton mills for the entire output of the plant and dis- 
tribute it to the merchant tailors of the country. This is their 
letter to Mr. Eldredge, a citizen whom I know very well: 
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Column 9 shows scoured cost in London in cents per pound. 
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rices. 
P Column 11 shows clean cost new clip from west landed in Boston without profit 
based on saies during past week. 
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Very truly yours, 
Commn, Gotpman & Co. 

If this letter states the truth, then there is a most deplor- 
able condition in America. If this letter states the truth, 
every wool dealer, every manufacturer of cloth, every manu- 
faeturer of clothing, every retailer is a profiteer and a crook. 
If there is any truth in this letter, or if it is true that the 
83 cents a pound on clean wool is increased to $1 a pound 
before it reaches the consumer, then I agree that there is 
something wrong in the country and some remedy has to be 
found to meet the profiteers who are robbing the people. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rosrvson in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Idaho yield to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts? 

Mr. GOODING. I yield. 

Mr. LODGE. I am interested in the letter which the Sena- 
tor has just read. TI believe the fact fs, and I think I am cor- 
reet, that the rate on a pound of scoured wool to-day unter 
the emergency tariff law is 45 cents, Am I not right? 

Mr. GOODING. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. LODGE. The writer of the letter is seHing now at his 
present prices under a scored content tariff duty of 45 cents 
a pound. The pending bill reduces the rate 12 points, to 33 
cents a pound, and yet he says it is going to add $4 to a suit 
of clothes. 

Mr. GOODING. Yes; the Senator is correct, and I am 
going to discuss that point. 

First let me say that if this letter does not state the truth, 
if the retailers of the country and the wool dealers and the 
manufacturers of cloth and clothing are not profiteering, then 
these men are criminals for sending such a communication as 
this through the mails and ought to be dealt with as criminals 
and nothing less, This js the propaganda, if you please, that 
men such as Cohen, Goldman & Co. and others of their kind 
are putting out to destroy the great principle of protection 
and to break it down. 

Four dollars on a suit of clothes. The present price in the 
Boston market for the best grade of American wool is $1.31 on 
a scoured pound. It is as good as any wool in the whole world; 
in fact, Ohio fine unwashed delaine wool, as it is. called, is the 
best wool that is grown on earth. It stands the strongest tear, 
it‘is the best-wearing wool, and it is as fine as can be grown any 
place in the universe. The price of that wool to-day in Boston 
is $1.31 per scoured pound. It takes 3} pounds of scoured wool 
to make 33 yards of cloth of the average weight that is used to 
make a suit of clothes. What is the total cost of the cloth fora 
suit of clothes with the tariff of 45 cents a pound on tke scoured 
basis, 15 cents on the grease pound, and 30 cents on the wash, 
if you please? There is a provision In the emergency tariff law 
which provides that when any part of the fleece was removed to 
reduce its shrinkage it should bear the wash duty of 22 cents 
per pound, which makes a higher duty, if you please, than 45 
eents a pound on the scoured wool, because practically all the 
woolgrowing countries in. the world skirt their wool, and they 
have not stopped skirting it. So the emergency tariff law is act- 
ing almost as an embargo at the present time, and nothing 


_proves that more conclusively than the fact that there are 


107,000,000. pounds, of bonded wool waiting for what? Waiting 


.for the time when the tariff duty will be redueed 12 cents a 


pound and when they can bring it. in. here at. a material reduc- 
tion. of 35 per cent. below what they could bring it in for under 
the present.law. And yet Mr. Cohen and. Mr. Goldman tell the 


country that 33 cents a pound is going to increase the cost of a 
suit of clothes $4. 


But, let, me, go. on. with my story. Scoured wool is $1.31 a 
pound in Boston. Three and one-fourth pounds of scoured wool 
is required to make a suit of clothes. The total cost af the 
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wool,-after the farmer has paid .the freight on-it.to Machin 
which. to-day from .the West.is 10.cents.a pound,; after he-has 


paid the profits which the .commission man charges, after.the 
scouring. charges have been.paid, ig-enky: $4.26 for: itvall, even of 
the highest-priced Ohio: fine wool,.as,.good..as is grown-anywhere |“ 


on earth, with.a duty.of 45: cents.per pound.on.scoured. wool. 
Territory fine staple, which is wool that comes from the West, 
is worth $1.26 in Boston—$4.10 for all the wool required for a 


suit of ¢lothes, including all the fréight rates, all the tariff at 45) 


cents on the: scoured*content. 

‘Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President—— 

Mr.iGOQDING. Lyield' to:the Senator from ‘New’ Mexico. 

Mr. BURSUM. Does not the Senator from ‘Idaho think that 
the kind of wool Cohen, Goldman ‘&+@o,-would be ‘likely to-use 
would:be worth about 60:cents:a! pound? 

Mr. GOODING. Shoddy, of course, °as much ‘as he ‘could 
get into, it. 

Mr. BURSUM. Two-dolars and ‘forty cents for the wool 
in Py suit. 

GOODING. Yes. I \am /goimg to tell ‘the :story about 
Cohen, Goldman ‘& Co. before «I get through. 

Ohio one-half ‘blood staple «is worth*$L.08'in Boston. ‘Out ‘of 
this wool a suit of clothes will cost°$3.61 »with ‘the emergency 
tariff\law in fall force. 

_ Perritorial one-half ‘blead :good staple “wool, “worth $1115 in 
Boston, will cost $3.74 for a suit of clothes. 

Territorial three-eighths staple, :worth '89 cents ‘in ‘Boston, 
will cost: for:avsuit<of ‘clothes $2.89, 

Territorial one-quarter blood, worth 72: cents: in ‘Boston, will 
cost $2.34 for a suit of clothes, “with ‘a ‘tariff of “45 .cents‘on 
the cleaned content. 

Territory braid, and I presume there ‘is some’ made ‘out of 
territory ‘braid, will cost $1.43 ‘fer ‘a ‘suit of clothes after the 
duty:is paid. 

So, Mr. President, I want to cask if there is‘a’man in ‘all 
America,:who hasiia job, who can: not pay $4.26 ‘for an all-wool 
suit of clothes or all of the wool that goes ‘into an-all-wool suit 
of clothes? 

‘The ‘fact ts, Mr. President, that-a large’ percentage ‘of all the 
cloth that is made now is blended ‘with ‘shodd@y;'so°that the 
actual cost: of ‘the wool’in ‘a ‘suit of ‘clothes, ‘when ‘the ‘shoddy, 
which «is ‘in ‘it és ‘taleen | into “consideration, ‘would 'be ‘reduced 
to not more than $2.50.on.the.average.suit, and that will:in- 
clude 90 per cent of all the cloth that is manufactured or used 
for making*men's clothing. 

Mr. President, to show Mr. Golaéman ‘in ‘his ‘true ‘light, ‘and 
to*show how ‘far’men like Mr.‘ Goldinan ‘will go ‘in order ‘to 
carry on a propaganda so as to help them in their business ‘6f 
importing into this‘country, in order'that they may charge ‘any 
price they please for distributing ‘a yard of Cloth"to the ‘nier- 
ehant ‘tailor and “destroy ‘protection in ‘this ‘cowmitry, I ‘am 
going ‘to send ‘tothe desk ‘and ‘ask ‘to ‘have read ‘a ‘portion of 
an address: by ‘Mr.’ Goldman’ before the “American Association of 
Woolen ‘and ‘Worsted ‘Manufacturers in New York on the 10th 
of last December. ‘The «article which I send ‘to the ‘desk is 
dated,’ but the letter I have is ‘not ‘ddted, and ‘I domot,‘there- 
fore, ‘know ‘on what date ‘he ‘sent ‘it “out. ‘However, he and 
those associated with ‘him "have been ‘sending ‘out ‘these ‘letters 
for'the last two or three ‘months, 

The PRESIDING ‘OFFICER. Without -objection, ‘the :See- 
rétary ‘will'read as requested. 

The redding clerk:read/as*follows: 

[from Comniercial Bulletin, ' Boston, Saturday, December ‘10, 1921.) 
LOWER CLOTHING PRIOES ‘PREDICTED AT “SORTING ‘OF “WOOLPN AND 
Beige em MANUPACTURERS THIS “WEEK-~BBTTER ‘TIM#S~ AH DAD. 

t. prices on clothing will go to:lower-levels im the near. future and 
that the outiook for the manu Seoul of woolen and worsted goods-is 
encouraging “were among ‘statements “at the ‘anrmaal 
meeting of ‘the “Amertean ‘ -anedelation: refi ni and “Worsted ‘Manufac- 
turers, held in.New York. this -week. 

In-his remarks about the future of Tne rices, William Goldman, 
ot i ata a ha inte chases peda ead potato 
in: the. minds.of business men,-and in-spite-of the -faet that mo préfit: 
has been.made this. fume’ of "the clothing et re not only done a, 
surpfisin large -volu of ‘business’ at’ rétail t, “in* oe, oper ian ‘a 
mumber i6f units: distributed: to‘ the consum ertnds been abo ve’ 
of. the distribution in any normal. p ; 

“The minds of most of us. are stil il attu tuned to to “the =. of 101, eee 
we have not Lae toned ‘down to tiormality. ate most of us 
the that during: the latter yeare’of ‘the war and fumsealately 
thereafter our sales volumes were enormous, ‘whereas if .we ‘actually 
ae oa figures we would peter ad. that a far-as number of 
garment: concerned, ‘and “ignoring “vohime “in ‘dollars’ and “certs, 

wes ne t wall at: retail any more apaaente for*vivilian ‘trade in' 1917 

1918. on ~we.did.in apy normal y dnd if-it hadn’t. been: for 
tne demobilization of 5,000, "tF00Ds) tia Sthat ro ‘° fee I do 
not’ ee ‘would ‘have’ done so ‘volame was in price 
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./'which builds and safegu 
‘de-| }'world, with women cecue Tings ‘a’ more desi 


ment! —- po arene Sore ee that will bring us down ‘to earth 
ina period ‘of*two‘or three*years. “But don’ttetns fool ourselves. “It 
is a very simple thing to i prices and values‘ ina ‘short time 
dur 4, great war, but.it.is a.long and: difficult..process. to. squeeze out 
‘that Nflation when nearly the entire population of the world has 

ecustomed f to™new's 

“SI t:dss myoopinion: that -mve shave ‘now enteredvan era. éfvat-least 15 
or 20 Pie vole 


gradually .decl 
not ‘mean ‘to ‘say” vest t this-era 3 is at. have. ood 


ema neannepen even | of ‘great ‘prosperity arid ‘pr 
But the tendency will be dvonware. and each ie > aun inet 

entire era of 15 or-20, years -will ; take.us toa at-lower level. 
“IT do not watt to ‘be 
ism, ‘betause, on the Nonerany, 1 


perience that owith ‘ordinari Management ‘as: ‘much or 
more money can be made 


hugeoannenen 
held. on a.gradually declining market as 
on ah a xs eal markét. 


reasons :! First, that dan have ‘all-of? wr tearned 
within’ e Senn peneaees two.that most of profits. made:on a. rapidly 
rising Market are paper profits; and, secon edly Dat that a gradually — 


ing market continual resent ee uct 
ceonts over ‘estimates 5 ie sents advaiice. + at 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, .it is quite evident,*so far.as 
woolens. are concerned and ‘the articles with which*Mr. Goldman 
has to do, that there isnot going.to be much lowering in’ prices, 
at least, according to the letter whith he sends out. ‘Of course, 
there is not any question as to what_his intention is, if it’is 
possible to carry it-out, and that is*to destroy ‘the protective 
principle in America. The importers have’all- been trying’ to do 
so for some‘time. One ofthe curses of this.couttry is that we 
have’too many Goldmans in Amertca to-day. 

A few years ago, when-I had‘ the’ honor tobe president’ of the 
National Wool Growers’ ‘Association, I made an investigation 
into the cost of clothing. -I‘fdllowed the wool’ from the West 
through the ‘commission ‘house, ‘through the ‘factory, and into 
the hands of. men like Mr, Goldman and his’kind, if you. please, 
who enter Into contracts with the: manufacturers for the entire 
output of ‘their mills, and I ‘found that Mr. Goldman and ‘his 
kind took more for distributing’a yard of cloth to the merchant 
tailors of the country than the wool. grower got for growing the 
wool, the railroad for hauling it, the commission merchant for 
selling it, and the manufacturer for manufacturing it, and the 
duty on the wool, all put together, and yet this ts the man who 
is fighting protection to’ the’wool.growers of this country. 

Twenty years ago we had 64,000,000 head of sheep in ‘Amer- 
tea. "To-day we have but'35,000,000 head. The industry is.almost 
a wreck compared to what it was 20 years ago, and ‘it is Mr. 
Goldman’s kind-who have destroyed it. 

Mr. President, I shall not take any’ more time of the ‘Senate. 
I'know’ that the’ senfor’Senator from Utah [Mr. Saoor] is very 
anxious to. get a vote on the rice paragraph, and I hope on 
peanuts also’ to-night. “So I will yield. the floor. 

Mr. SMOOT obtained the floor. 

Mr. ‘WILLIS. ‘Will the Senator ‘from Utah yield to: me for 
one moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘I yield. 

Mr. WILLIS. I ask permission to insert in the Recorp at 
this’ pdint’a very illuniinating editorial’from the National Re- 
publican of June 24, bearing on the very subject which has 
been“so' ably discussed ‘by ‘the ‘junior Senator ‘from Idaho [Mr. 
Gooptneg], the title of the articte being ‘““Free ‘traders ‘trying 
to fool women.” 'I‘do not’ask to have’ the atticle read. 

There being no objection, the ‘editorial was ‘ordered to be 
printed “in the Recorp,'as follows : 


FRED TRADERS TRYING TO'FOOL THE WOMEN. 


That Democratic politicians*and foes of the ican Part Phe 
the protective policy are exceedingly active at ‘this ‘time is evi 
by the-erganized’movement brought into evidence at a convention 
the Federation of Women’s Clubs, at»@hanutauqua, N. Y., to commit that 
‘organization to the program of the. so-calleg onpartisan Tarif? League, 
ta camou ‘antiprotective tariff-organization 
A special a 1 is made to" women to’ fight a protective tariff. This 
‘appeal is base on the theory that_protection méans higher retail. prices. 
e have had the highest cost of paving, —t the “mest profit in 
necessities" under the presefit tariff iaw the Amefriean people have evér 


‘experienced. In‘the long run the protective polity. as experience has 


‘demonstrated, about lower” rather than 


brings gher retail prices 
oa the étimulation of con paras 


Peed eas competition. This 
ee bes i d t 


{profits on articles bought abroad ee aa a the ultimate 
consumer in the American mavuee: ital all the market will bear. 
Sensiblewwomen‘will not forget'that they are*interested in Jrosperous 
American ¢etion more than in foreign importdtions. any “hun- 
‘dreds of thousands of American’women are direetly ®mployed in Ameri- 
can productive industry. Every"woman in<the' United States is affected 
! ee general méss conditions in*this country. “When foreign produc- 
on is»promoted ‘and domestic pe discoa it means un- 
emaplayenens ‘and ‘anemployment-medns hardshtp “in: American ham. 
merican *women should ‘for the American agg ong ‘policy, 
ards ‘American in@ustry. “Under t 
‘the United States has become «the Se oii in the 


telsewhere on the globe. en. should not .allow -themselves .to “be 
deluded by organizattons osing * “high:sounding “phrases © “About * yon- 
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9? - ? against tariff 
eran cotah ta’ be protective of American industiy. enterprise, 
and employment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am not going to take any time 
of the Senate now in the discussion of the pending amendment, 
if we may have a vote on it. I now ask for the yeas and nays 
on the first committee amendment in paragraph 728. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pending amendment will 
be stated. 

The Reapine CierK. On page 104, paragraph 728, line 15, be- 
fore the words “1 cent per pound,” the Committee on Finance 
proposes to insert “ three-eighths of,” so as to read: 

Par. 728. Paddy or rough rice, three-eighths of 1 cent per pound. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment, on which the Senator from Utah 
has asked for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. TRAMMELL (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Cott] 
to the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON] and vote 
rt yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. KING (after having voted in the affirmative). I have a 
general pair with the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Mc- 
CumBeER]. I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Reep] and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. HARRIS (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
transfer my pair with the junior Senator from New York [Mr. 
CALDER] to the senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hircucock] 
and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. NEW. I transfer my pair with the junior Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. McKetxiar] to the junior Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. WELLER] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. CAMERON. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Watson] to the junior Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
OppIe] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Pepper] is necessarily absent. 

I also wish to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Batt] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] ; 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DittincHam] with the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr, Grass] ; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epce] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ELKINs] with the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] ; 

The junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Ernst] with the 
Senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. STANLEY]; 

The Senator from New Jersey (Mr. FrReEtINGHUYSEN] with the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH] ; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Hae] with the Senator from 
Tennessee {[Mr. SHIELDS]; 

The Senator from Washington {Mr. Jones] with the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Swanson]; 

The Senator from Missouri {Mr. Spencer] with the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. Pittman]; and 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] with the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. Witttams]. 

The result was announced—yeas 12, nays 39, not voting 45, 
as follows: 


Gerry 
Harris 
Hefiin 


YEAS—12. 
Pomerene 
Simmons 
Smith 

NAYS—39. 


Trammell 
Underwood 
Walsh, Mass. 


King 
La Follette 
Overman 


Ashurst Moses 
Brandegee Nelson 
Broussard Kell New 
Bursum Newberry 
Cameron Nicholson 
Capper Norbeck 
Caraway Phipps 
Curtis Poindexter 
Goodin Ransdell 
Harrel Robinson 
NOT VOTING—45. 
McKellar 
McLean 
Myers 
Norris 
Oddie 
Owen 
Page 
Pepper 
Pittman 


Johnson Sheppard 
Shortridge 
Smoot 
Sterlin, 
Sutherland 
Townsend 
Wadsworth 
Warren 
Willis 


Ball 

Borah 
Calder 
Colt 

Crow 
Culberson 
Cummins 
Dial 
Dillingham 
du Pont 


Ernst 
Fernald 
Fletcher 


Spencer 
Stanfield 
Stanley 
Swanson 
Walsh, Mont. 


ance 
Frelinghuysen 
Glass 

Hale 

Harrison 


Williams 

Jones, Wash. Rawson 
Edge McCormick R 
Elkins McCumber Shields 


So the committee amendment was rejected. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am directed by the Finance 
Committee to ask that the amendment on line 28, affecting 
brown rice, hulls removed, be rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Reaptne CLerK. On page 104, line 23, it is proposed to 
oe an “13 cents ” and insert “ five-eighths of 1 cent,” so as 
oO read: : 


Brown rice (hulls removed), five-eighths of 1 cent per pound. 


Mr. SMOOT. Upon that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, as I understand, the proposition 
of the committee now is to increase the rate from five-eighths of 
a cent to 1} cents per pound. 

Mr. LODGH. To restore the House rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. That will be the result; or, in other words, to 
restore the House rate. 

Mr. KING. But if the action of the committee prevails, it 
will restore the House rate of 1} cents. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I will say to the Senator that 
the committee have decided to restore all the House rates here. 
The vote on the last amendment shows that. This whole para- 
graph is going to be restored. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. But, as I understand, the question be- 
fore the Senate is whether they will agree to the original com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is right. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. And the committee has merely aban- 
doned its amendment itself. 

- Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Exactly. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. But the vote comes on the question of 
whether or not the committee amendment shall prevail. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator is correct. I 
do not think the committee desire a roll call except on the 
previous amendment. They have us on record already. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
next amendment of the committee. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On line 24 the committee proposes 
to strike out “2 cents” and to insert ‘1 cent,” so as to read: 


Milled rice (bran removed), 1 cent per pound. 


Mr. SMOOT. I am directed by the committee to ask that the 
Senate reject that amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That increases the rate 100 
per cent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the proposition, as I understand 
it, is to increase the rate 100 per cent over the committee 
amendment—that is, the Finance Committee reduced the in- 
ordinately high rate found in the House bill 100 per cent. But 
we are now asked to accept the House rate, which, as stated, 
will impose a duty 100 per cent higher than that which the 
Finance Committee, upon due consideration, felt to be adequate. 

Undoubtedly the agricultural bloc, or the farm bloc, has 
brought pressure to bear upon the Finance Committee, and it 
has receded from its position and now recommends the placing 
upon the consuming public of a heavy burden of taxation in- 
volved in the duty which we are asked to impose, This is not 
a tariff bill for the purpose of raising revenue, or based upon 
any theory which has heretofore been accepted even by Republi- 
cans as the foundation or justification of tariff taxation. The 
able Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Forrerre}, in his address 
just concluded, has demonstrated that the Payne-Aldrich bill, 
as well as the pending measure, ignores all canons which here- 
tofore have guided Republicans in levying tariff duties. There 
is no pretense that the difference in cost of production here 
and abroad is taken into account in the schedules found in this 
bill. It is admitted that labor costs in foreign countries are 
undergoing remarkable mutation; that the fluid condition in 
the political as well as in the economical life of the peoples of 
other lands make it impossible to ascertain in any fair and 
accurate way the costs of production in such lands, 

‘This bill, therefore, is without any scientific data as a basis 
for its formulation; it is such a frightful medley of rates and 
schedules and duties, such a hodgepodge of facts and figures and 
greed and selfishness and cupidity, that it calls for the con- 
demnation of those who love justice and desire the welfare of 
the people. Groups have been considered, their demands have 
been recognized, and the interests of the public entirely over- 
looked. We have condemned rivers and harbors bills and large 
appropriation bills because of the log-rolling, the trading and 
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monopolies that threaten the economic if not the political life 
of this Republic. I want to warn Republicans and warn these 
high-tariff robbers that there will be a day of reckoning, that 
the American people will not submit to this monstrous perver- 
sion of the taxing power, to the enactment of laws under the 
guise of revenue measures which are intended only to increase 
the wealth of special interests and to add to the power of 
certain groups and corporations to further impose their will 
upon the American people. 

Mr. President, I regret that ail Senators did not hear the 
address of the senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La For- 
LETTE]. They would have learned if they do not now know 
the evils of the Payne-Aldrich law. The figures which he sub- 
mitted and the tables which he presented demonstrated to a 
mathematical certainty what every patriotic American knows; 
that the Payne-Aldrich bill was a wicked and despotic measure 
which sought to bring industrial servitude to the American 
people and to concentrate in the hands of a limited few the 
great wealth and resources of this mighty Republic. That law 
was not only condemned, but it was damned by the American 
people. It aroused listless and apathetic taxpayers until in 
their wrath they smote the conspirators who foisted it upon 
the American people and drove frem power the Republican 
Party which had drifted into the hands of sinister and predatory 
interests. 

But that party seems not to have learned from its igno- 
minious rout and defeat the lessons of prudence, and it cer- 
tainly exhibits the fact that it has not learned how to be just 
or how to administer the great trust which has been committed 
to its hands by a deceived and overcredulous people. 
poses now to jam through this Congress a tariff bill more in- 
famous, more indefensible, more oppressive than the Payne- 
Aldrich bill, which, as I have stated, was condemned and 
damned by the American people. It seems impossible to rouse 
Senators to a comprehension of the injustices and of the wrongs 
which this bill contains. The junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Gooptne], the head of the tariff bloc, undoubtedly feels secure, 
and he looks on with indifference at the assaults made upon the 
bill. He feels secure, doubtless, because he appreciates that 
back of the bill there is, I was about to say, a combination, but 
I withdraw the word and say that he feels secure because back 
of it there is a friendly and benevolent union and cooperation 
of the predatory interests and the agricultural interests, all of 
whom are seeking to foist upon the American people this most 
damnable and oppressive measure. 

Mr. President, the rates in this bill are so high, so oppressive, 
that they have become offensive to decent people. Even many 
who are high protectionists appreciate that this bill is the re- 
sult of combinations of greedy and selfish interests. And yet, 
cruel and oppressive as the bill is, it will go through. I can 
not express my abhorrence of this bill. I have examined each 
schedule and read ‘every paragraph and my very soul revolts 
against its injustices and the patent evidences that it has beeu 
drawn by the interests and for the interests and without the 
slightest regard for the well-being of the American people. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President-—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It may be that when this bill was first in- 
troduced the other side of the Chamber, even including some 
members of the committee, did not know of its iniquities, or 
did not know to the full extent of its iniquities. As the result 
of these discussions they now know of its iniquities, and they 
would like very much to get rid of it, but they do not know how 
to get rid of it. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I hope that my distinguished 
friend is right. I want to believe, and I shall accept his view 
and I shall believe, that our friends upon the other side did 
not know of the infamies of this bill when it was first reported. 
I hope they are learning now of its iniquities. I hope they 
will have the moral courage to find some way by which they 
may get rid of it and not fasten it upon the American people. 
Of course our Republican friends have the power to drive it 
through. They have the power, because of the force of num- 
bers, to use the taxing power of the Government to put their 
hands into the pockets of the American people and rob and 
plunder them at the command of the predatory interests who are 
here demanding the passage of this bill. 

The able Senator from Idaho [Mr. Gooprna] a moment ago 
confessed that the tariff does increase prices, and he complained 
of the attitude of the able junior Senator from Massachusetts 
{Mr. WatsH] because he was contending for a policy that 
would relieve the great consuming public from the burdens 
of taxation. The Senator from Idaho by his questions con- 


It pro-. 


tended that because the New England manufacturers had 
robbed the public the junior Senator from Massachusetts 
should now join with him and rob the public to a still greater 
extent by imposing burdens upon them in order to benefit the 
agricultural classes of the country. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. KING. I vield. 

Mr. GOODING, -I did not say anything that I am aware of 
about the New England manufacturers robbing the American 
people. 

Mr. KING. Oh, Mr. President, the inference was absolutely 
unmistakable. No other deduction could be drawn from the in- 
terrogatories propounded by the Senator from Idaho to the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts when he was addressing the Senate than 
that the tariff was for the purpose of increasing prices of com- 
modities and products and the profits of the manufacturers and 
producers; and he complained of the attitude of the Senator 
from Massachusetts and said, with some sarcasm, that it was 
quite fitting for a Democratic Senator from New England, 
where the manufacturers had profited by the tariff, to vote 
against this tariff, which the Senator from Idaho averred would 
add to the profits of the agriculturists. However, the Senator 
from Massachusetts correctly stated the fact that this bill will 
prove a delusion to the farmers of the United States. 

The position of the Senator from Idaho was, and it is now, 
that the tariff increases prices and profits. That is the reason 
he wants it. He wants a tariff on wool to increase the price 
of wool. He wants a tariff on sugar to increase the price of 
sugar. He wants a tariff on rice to increase the price of rice. 
He wants a tariff upon everything that enters into the lives of 
the people, as he has indicated, in order that the prices of all 
products shall be increased. 

Mr. President, I have conceived that it was the duty of rep- 
resentatives of the people, Republicans and Democrats alike, 
to legislate in the interest of the masses of the people. No 
man has a right, even if he comes from a manufacturing State, 
or from an agricultural State, or from any State that derives 
particular benefit from any tariff, to stand here and defend 
tariff exactions which would rob and exploit the American 
people. No man has the right, no matter what benefit it might 
be to him or to his State, to prostitute the powers of the Gov- 
ernment in order to enrich his State, his community, or himself, 

It is immoral, from my point of view at least, for any Sena- 
tor to take that attitude that taxes may be levied in order to 
enrich any section or class. We are here under our oaths to 
support the Constitution of the United States. We are here to 
see to it that there shall be no special legislation, no special 
privileges, no gratuities and bounties to any particular section 
or any class. The question before us always should be: What 
is for the good of the American people? What is just and right? 
What is the mandate of the Constitution? We may levy taxes 
for the legitimate expenses of the Federal Government. We 
may not levy taxes in order to benefit any man, any section, 
or any group. 

I agree with the inferences of the Senator from Idaho. The 
New England manufacturers have been enriched far beyond the 
dreams of avarice by the protective-tariff system. The pro- 
tective-tariff system, as it has been applied by the Republican 
Party, was not conceived in the interest of justice, in the inter- 
est of the American people, but was conceived in the interest 
of a special class, and for years, while the Republicans have 
been in power, Congress has been the forum into which came 
the predatory, grasping, greedy, selfish interests of the United 
States, which were willing to destroy the Constitution, ignore 
justice, trample upon the laws, morals, and decency, in order 
that they might plunder the American people. 

This bill is the apotheosis of robbery and of infamy. Of all 
the damnable tariff bills ever passed by the Congress of the 
United States, this will stand preeminent because of its multi- 
tudinous infamies. 

The able Senator from Wisconsin [Mr, La Foirerre] a few 
moments ago closed his address by calling attention to the 
schedules, and the colossal height to which they have been 
raised, and the inevitable effects upon the American people. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Wisconsin declared that this 
bill should be redrawn; that if it passed in its present form it 
would bring defeat to the Republican Party as defeat came to 
that party when it passed the Payne-Aldrich bill. I predict 
that the American people will be aroused when they learn, as 
they will, what this bill is, what interests were behind it, what 
evils must inevitably flow from it. The American people be- 
lieve in the Constitution. They desire justice. They want to 


‘preserve unimpaired the heritage of liberty which has been 
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transmitted by the fathers. They know what an oligarchy is. 
They know how cruel wealth is and how. certain destruction will 
come to any nation that by unjust laws filches from the people, 
robs them of the products of their toil, and transfers what 
should be their wealth to the possession and the ownership. of 
special interests and privileged classes. This is a democratic 
Government, a government of the people. It must remain a 
government of the people, not a government of privilegd 
classes or favored individuals, of corporations, and trusts, and 
monopolies. The American people desire that their property 
shall be protected, and as they insist in the right to acquire and 
to hold property, they demand.as a corollary that .property 
shall not be taken from them by unjust taxation, by tariff laws 
which under the pretext of raising revenue seek only the spolia- 
tion of the many in order to enrich the few. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, we hear Senators on the other 
side pleading for a tariff on hides. I am not going to discuss 
that proposition now, but I want to remind you that the banking 
system of this Government is so conducted to-day that the 
cattlemen of the country can not borrow money on the living 
animal in order to make his industry a going and a prosperous 
industry. We are treated to a ridiculous spectacle when Sen- 
ators become heated and enthusiastic in pleading for a tariff 
tax on the dead animal’s hide, when they permit a condi- 
tion to exist that denies aid to the great industry, of living 
animals in the United States. : 

Not only that, Mr. President, but they take the hide off the 
cattle industry, as my friend from Ohio suggests, through the 
policies they employ, and then call upon the Congress to grant 
a tariff duty to protect the hide of the dead animal to which 
they refused aid while it was living. That is one of the things 
we see here in this monstrous tariff bill. 

Mr. President, I have just been talking to a cattleman from 
my State who has 500 of the finest cattle that you can find 
anywhere, and he can not borrow the money on them which he 
needs in order to keep his industry going, and this day, the 8th 
of July, in the Capital of the country, Senators are pleading 
for protection of this and that, and protection for the hides of 
dead animals, when they are. permitting. live animals to be 
driven to the slaughterhouse and sacrificed by the thousands, 
to the injury of the great cattle owners of the country, 

I want Senators to think of my suggestion: What a glorious 
exhibition of statesmanship. it is te demand a tariff duty to pro- 
tect the hide of the animal that is dead and shut the doors of 
the banking institutions in the faces of the owners of thousands 
of live and lowing herds upon the plains. 

No credits are extended to them. The cattlemen of this 
country are in dire distress, and the deflation policy of the 
Federal Reserve Board destroyed in 18 months nearly half the 
mother herd of this country. But Senators turn red in the 
face and perspire as they plead for a tariff duty on hides. Mr. 
President, I plead for justice and fair play for the great in- 
dustry of living cattle while my Republican friends plead for 
protection to the hides of cattle that are dead. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I shall take but a moment, 
When I came into the House of Representatives, the first tariff 
I had any experience with was the Mills bill. At that time 
rice was one of the atrocities of protection, flung at us as one 
of the worst things we did. It seemed to me that to develop 
the culture of rice in this country was.a very important thing. 
I have not the figures so that I can give the statistics back to 
the time when I first knew it, when it figured as an atrocity, 
and I have heard continually in the land.the voice of those 
who love the people, but in 1904 the total number of acres in 
rice under culture was 662,000, In 1920 there were 1,337,000 
acres. 

The price of rice in New Orleans at the time of the latest 
figures I have been able to get was somewhat lower than the 
London prices. We produce 53,000,000 bushels; we supply our 
own market; we make a great export; and the industry has 
been a great benefit to the country. It has no possible relation 
to New England. I think we can defend our position there 
without much difficulty, and I shail not speak of that. .This 
has no relation to New England at all. The industry has been 
built up in Louisiana, in Texas, in Arkansas, in California, 
and in that region of the country. The development of the 
industry has been a great benefit to the whole country, and 
the domestic competition has prevented a rise ig prices, has 
kept the price down instead of increasing it, because the de- 
mand for rice in the eastern world has been steadily increasing. 

I only wished to cali attention to the effect of one pro- 
tective duty which was more abused at the time I first knew 
of it than almost any I have ever heard of, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

Mr. CURTIS. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and the reading clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HARRIS (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as to my pair and its transfer, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. KING (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Mc- 
Cumper}. I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Reep] and vote “ yea.” > 

Mr. NEW (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as on the previous vote, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SWANSON (when his name was called), I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Jones]. In his absence I withhold my vote. If permitted to 
vote, I would vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I transfer my pair with the senior Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] to the senior Senator from 
Texas [Mr. CuLBerson] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr, CAMERON (after having voted in the negative). Making 
the same announcement as before, I allow my “ote to stand. 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Baru] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] ; 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DittincHamM] with the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Grass]; 

The junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epce] with the 
senior Senator from Oklahoma [{Mr. Owen]; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ELKINs] with the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison]; 

The junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Exnst] with the 
senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. STANLEY]; 

The senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN] 
with the Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsuH]; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Hare] with the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS]; 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Spencer] with the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. Prrrman]; and 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] with the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. W1ri1aMs]. 

The result was announced—yeas 12, nays 37, as follows: 

YEAS—12. 


Pomerene 
Simmons 
Smith 


NAYS—37. x 


ew 
Newberry Sterlin 
Nicholson Sutherland 
Norbeck Townsend 
Phipps Wadsworth 
Poindexter Warren 
Ransdell Willis 
Robinson 

Sheppard 

Shortridge 
NOT VOTING—47. 
McCormick 
McCumber 
McKellar 
McLean 
Myers 
Norris 
Oddie 


Dial 
Harris 
Heflin 


Trammell 
Underwood 
Walsh, Mass. 


King 
La Follette 
Overman 


Kellog 
Kendrick 
Keyes 

dd 


Brandegee Smoot 
Broussard 


bursum 


Lenroot 
Todge 
McKinley 
McNary 
Moses 


Jones, N. Mex. Nelson 


Reed 
Shields 
Spencer 
Stanfield 
Stanley 
Swanson 
Walsh, Mont. 
Watson, Ga. 
Watson, Ind. 
Weller 
Williams 


Ashurst 
Ball 
Borah 
Calder 
Caraway 
Colt 

Crow 
Culberson 
Cummins 
Dillingham 
du Pont Pittman 
Edge Jones, Wash. Rawson 

So the amendment of the committee was rejected. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am directed by the commit- 
tee to ask the Senate to disagree to its amendment on page 
105, line 1. While I am on my feet I want to ask the Senate 
to agree to the next amendment, and I will explain it briefly 
so Senators will know just what it is, The second amendment, 
on page 105, to which I refer, is to strike out the words “ all 
the foregoing not specially provided for.” That amendment 
we think the Senate ought to agree to because it applies only 
to the one kind of rice, and that is a Patua rice which has 
been put oh the free list in paragraph 1648. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I simply desire to call atten- 
tion to the fact that the substitute offered by the committee 
increases the rate 100 per cent over the rate originally named 
in the committee amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment in line 1, page 105. 

The amendment.was rejected. 


Fletcher 
Trance 
a ysen 
Owen 


Page 
Pepper 
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The next amendment of the committee was, on page 105, lines 
1 and 2, to strike out the words “ all the foregoing not special y 
provided for.” 

The amendment was: agreed. to. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President,.a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER: The Senator will state the 
inquiry. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I think we have voted on only three 
amendments in: the paragraph, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Ali the amendments to para- 
graph 728 have been disposed of—five in all. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I ask permission to. have 
printed in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Finance 
a protest from four prominent and well-known women of New 
Orleans, La., against the foed; tableware, and women’s wear 
schedules of the pending tariff bill. 

There being no objection, the memorial was referred to the 
Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Hon. Josrrpa E. RANSDELL, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0. 


Dear Sir: Will you please read‘ into the ConernnssionaL Recorp the 
followins: resolution and have a copy of the Rzcorp containing it sent 
o us 


“ Resolwed, That we protest against the food oeere, and women’s 














wear schedules of the Fordney-McCumber bill. hese schedules will 
increase the costs of living ie every A can une y are fines 
levied by American men upon rican women and upon American 
children. They should not be allowed to become law.” 
Yours truly, 

Mrs. 3. A, Svorcr, 

Mrs. FLoria H. Carorip, 

Mrs. StT#PHEN FE. SMITH, 

Mrs. ANDREW J. REID, 

New Orleans, La, 
THE MUSCLE SHOALS PROJECT. 


Mr. LADD. Mr. President, I. desire at this time to intro- 
duce a bill providing for the disposal of Muscle Shoais, I wil! 
say that this bill as it now stands has. had, the approval of a 
large number of agricultural associations of this country. I 
present resolutions from the American Farm, Bureau, Federa- 
tion, from the National Grange, a resolution adopted at the 
agricultural conference called by the Secretary of Agriculture 
at the request of the President, resolutions adopted by the 
Farmers’ Union at their convention at Topeka, resolutions 
adopted by the American Federation of Labor, and a telegram 
from the president of the American Farm Bureau, I request 
that, without reading, these communications be referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry and printed in the 
Recorp as part of my remarks, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Da- 
kota asks unanimous consent out of order to introduce a bill. 
Is there objection? The Chair hears none. 

The bill (S. 3802) autherizing the acceptance of the preposal 
of Henry Ford for the completion and leasing of the dams and 
hydroelectric plants at Muscle Shoals and. for the purchase of 
nitrate plant No. 1, nitrate plant No. 2, the Waco quarry, and 
the interest of the Government in the Gorgas Warrior River 
steam plant, all in the State of Alabama, dated May 31, 1922, 
was read twice by its title and referred to the Committee on 
griculture and Forestry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without “jection, the com- 
munications presented by the Senator from North Dakota will 
be referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry and 
printed in the Recorp. 

The communications are as follows: 


THD AMERICAN FARM BUREAU AND MUSCLE SHOALS. 


The quecutine committee sit the American a Bureau ab yea 
at its meeting in ao following wi er- 
ence to Muscle Shoals 

The conservation of all the natural resources is one of the funda- 
mental principles on which the farm organizations of the United States 
are founded. The preservation of our forests, the development of. our 
inland waterways. the drainage of swampy land, the construction of 
great irrigation projects, and the maintenance of our soil fertility are 
such a © as challenge the attention not only of farmers but of all 
our pop’ 

The operation of the Muscle Shoals project as contemplated under 
the terms of the Henry Ford proposal wo serve to carry forward so 
many of these conservation ts as to deserve the whole-hearted 











































and continued support of our organizations and) of all —, poe 
whether they live in cities or in the country. We reaffirm t 
resolutions that have been passed ee to this undertaking 
organizations and instruct our legislative departments to use g by farm dili- 


gence in finishing this work. 


Mr. Henry Forp, 
Dearborn, Mich.: 
The American Farts Bureau Federation, by expression of its exec 
eis tec remains your confident and steadfast cupastben ton Muscle 
oals project. 


CHICAGO, ILL., June 29, 1922. 






J. R. Howarp, President. 
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NATIONAL GRANGE FOR MUSCLE SHOALS. 
NavronaL Grawen, Parsons or Hussanprey, 
Washington, D. G., July 7, 1922. 


BE. F. Lapp, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My ms SpnatTor Lapp: In reference to the disposition by, the Gov- 
ernment of the Muscle Shoals wee. and such action as the Senate 
may be about to take on the offer of Henry Ford to. oa 
which was al tb ie en a pee aes we = ee shel 

en e nation ‘a a ast annua jon 
Portland, in Ni November, foo a 
Resolution on Muscle Shoals airnitrate plant. 

“Resotved, That we favor rod immediate — of ee plant A the Gov- 
ernment to the highest: eee subject to. su 
produced to protect, the interest, of. the able ie — ana products 

there, and be, Antane for its use by the Government when 


netic pastition. en referred to the committee on agriculture, dul 
qenele ered, and the committee made.a report favoring its ecoetios. 50 
the report was adopted. ar: Page 130, Journal of <8 
of the National Grange, we 
imion this conforms to 


my Ford proposition mor 
the provisions nee aan Seavinien than: any other s eeedine ea 
cer 











Hon. 





















T. C. ATERSON, 
Washington Representative. 











Resolution adopted at the cuntantts 
ro § of Agriculture at the request 
















ral eonference called by the Secre- 
the: President, January 23 to 27, 
further delay what- 


vecemanenn and the Congress to 






Resolved, That to accomplish an Saad 


soever, we urge ae Secretary of W 
accept posal to: rach over the hydroelectric power and 
air-nitrate =n at uscle, &bh under a eueran to. operate same 
for 100 years at its present teen of approximately 1 100,000 tons of 
ni nitrate per m, epen: the Tennessee River to naviga- 
a. cheapening, the production of fertilizer, metals, and other com- 
ties, and assuring the United States nitrogen independence in peace 

or war. 
















FARMERS’ UNION AND MUSCL® SHOALS, 


We meee & the pro Henry Ford to take over and 
yen a vo es ep ramen nitrate r Sent at Muscle Shoals, Ala., and urge 


re oy igor “the warmers! Union Convention at Topeka, November 
15, 16, and 1 






THE AMERICAN FEDBRATION OF LABOR 


At its annual convention lately held in Cincinnati 
e f resolution with reference to 


adopted 
ved That 


June 20, “a 
sele Shoa 
“« Reso 


the. forty-second annual convention - the 
American Federation o ae. “ wae the farmers in their con- 
troversy as to the ord bid, and that this 
tion instruct its execu ive gounell fo use. wil means. tn 
secure favorable e final offer of 
Shoals, and in view of the deterioration ce 3 the property at Muscle 
Shoals and the immediate and very urgent need! of the farmers for 
more fertilizer; that the executive council use all haste possible in 
bringing pressure to bear on the Congress of the United States to 
secure favorable action at the present session on the Ford contract 
to develop Muscle Shoals.” 

Mr. LADD. Mr. President, I desire to make a few obser- 
vations in connection with the bill introduced by me. The 
average importations of Chilean nitrate for five years, 1911- 
1915, inclusive, amounted to 551,714 long tons, with an aver 
age value at the Chilean port of $17,511,697 and with an ex- 
port duty paid to Chile on this tonnage amounting to $6,- 
910,978.92. The cost of ocean freight, insurance, commissions, 
and so forth, on this five-year period of Chilean nitrate im- 
portations can be conservatively estimated at $10 a ton, mak- 
ing a total cost at port of approximately $29,989,815:92. 

Of this tonnage, during this period, there was consumed as 
a fertilizer by the farmers about 250,000 tons, 

Chilean nitrate carries about 16 per cent of nitrogen plant- 
food or fixed nitrogen, and this 250;000 tons of Chilean nitrate 
used during this five-year period, therefore, yielded to the 
farmers 40,000 tons of nitrogen plantfood or fixed’ nitrogen. 

Mr. Ford, in his final offer of May 30 (see section 15) ex- 
pressly agrees and binds himself throughout the lease: period 
te manufacture nitrogen and other commercial fertilizers, 
mixed or unmixed, and with or without filler, according to de- 
mands, and’ these fertilizers produced: during the lease period 
shall have a nitrogen content of at least 40,000 tons of fixed 
nitrogen, and therefore Mr. Ford agrees to: produce fixed nitro- 
gen’ at Muscle Shoals equal to the fixed nitrogen contained in 
that portion of Chilean nitrate used by the farmers: in the five- 

year period, 1911-1916, inclusive, and it will require 100,000 
cominoutat to produce this amount of fixed nitrogen, namely, 
40,000: tons, and so 200,000 horsepower will produce as much 
fixed nitrogem as was carried in the total importations during 
the five-year period, 1911-1915, inclusive. 

Shall the farmers continue to pay more than $3,000,000 an- 
nually export duty to Chile for nitrates, plus ocean freight, 
commissions, insurance, and so forth, when Mr. Ford offers 
to relieve the farmers of these burdens at Muscle Shoals? 
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AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL RESERVE ACT. 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, last week the Senator from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Perper] reported from the Committee on 
Banking and Ourrency the bill (S. 3531) to amend section 9 of 
the Federal reserve act, a bill which I introduced and which 
has the favorable recommendation of that committee. The 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] asked that it go over until the 
next day, which was agreed to, but he was absent on that day 
and I did not call it up, so it has gone over until to-day. I am 
sure it will only take a moment to consider it. It is reported 
favorably by the Committee on Banking and Currency—a sub- 
committee of that committee composed of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania {Mr. Perper], the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Gass], and the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epae]. It is 
recommended by the Federal Reserve Board and by the gov- 
ernors of the Federal reserve banks, and also by the junior 
Senator from Alabama {Mr. Herrin], and many other Senators 
with whom I have discussed the matter. I do not think that 
there will be any opposition to it, and I ask unanimous consent 
for its present consideration. 

There are a large number of small banks whose capital is 
less than is required by law to become members of the Federal 
reserve system. This amendment to the act will permit banks 
having 60 per cent of the required capital stock to become 
members of the system, provided they increase annually their 
capital stock amounting to 20 per cent of its net earnings 
until it meets the present requirement as to capital stock. This 
will give the small banks in the agricultural sections the bene- 
fits to be derived from the Federal reserve system and will help 
the system. It will also encourage the smaller banks to in- 
crease their capital stock and be in a position to better accom- 
modate their customers. It will help greatly the small-town 
banks and greatly benefit the merchants, farmers, and others 
dependent upon these banks to finance them. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator know whether the junior 
Senator from Utah {Mr. Kine], who is at present out of the 
Chamber, has withdrawn his opposition to the bill? 

Mr. HARRIS. The junior Senator from Utah told me to-day 
that he would make no objection to its consideration. I have 
held it over now more than a week on his account, 

Mr. SMOOT. The reason why I ask is because I understood 
although I may have misunderstood him this morning when I 
was discussing the bill with him, that he still objects to it. 
But if he told the Senator from Georgia that he now has no 
objection to the consideration of the bill, I shall interpose no 
objection. 

Mr. HARRIS. ‘The junior Senator from Utah said he would 
not object to the bill coming up, but would vote against it. I 
did not know he was not in the Chamber when I called it up. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Georgia 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of the 
bill which the Secretary will report for the information of the 
Senate. 

The reading clerk read the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate as in Committee of the 
Whole proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Banking and Currency with amend- 
ments, on page 2, to strike out “ and, under such rules and reg- 
ulations as the Federal Reserve Board may prescribe, it sets 
aside annually in a fund an amount not less than 20 per cent 
of its net income for the preceding year and it increases its 
capital from such fund from time to time until it possesses a 
paid-up and unimpaired capital not less than,” and to insert 
“and, under penalty of loss of membership, complies with rules 
and regulations which the Federal! Reserve Board shall pre- 
scribe, fixing the time within which and the method by which 
the unimpaired capital of such bank shall be increased out of 
net income to equal.” And, after line 4, page 2, to add the 
following proviso: “ Provided, That every such rule or regula- 
tion shall require the applying bank to set aside annually not 
less than 20 per cent of its net income of the preceding year as 
a fund exclusively applicable to such capital increase,” so as 
to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted. etc., That paragraph 9 of section 9 of the Federal 
reserve act as amended is amended to read as follows: 

“No applying bank shall be admitted to membership in a Federal 
reserve bank unless (a) it possesses a SS unimpaired capital 
sufficient to entitle it to become a national banking association in the 
place where it is situated under the provisions of the national bank 
act, or (b) it possesses a paid-up, unimpaired capital of at least 60 
Es cent of the amount sufficient to entitle it to become a national 


nking association in the place where it is situated under the pro- 
visions of the national bank act and, under penalty of loss of member- 


ship complies with rules and tions which the Federal Reserve 
Board shall prescribe axing the time within which and the method by 
which the unimpaired capital of such bank shall be increased out of 
net income to equal the capital which would have been required if such 
bank had been admitted membership under the provisions of sub- 
division (a) of this paragraph :.Provided, That every such rule or regu- 
lation shall require the applying bank to set aside annually not less 
than 20 per cent of its net income of the preceding year as a fund 
exclusively applicable to such capital increase.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Mr, President, I objected to the consideration of 
the bill the other day. I have conferred with the members 
of the Committee on Banking and Currency and they seem to 
approve of it. I did not object to its consideration, but I shall 
vote against it. I regard the bill as objectionable for two 
reasons, first, because it rather tends to encourage the forma- 
tion of very small banks with limited and wholly inadequate 
capital; and secondly, the effect will be ultimately to drive 
State banks out of existence, not by any physical force or 
physical power, but because of the moral pressure which will 
be brought to drive them into the Federal reserve system. 

I seem to stand alone in my views, although I know many 
entertain the same apprehensions as those which I have so im- 
perfectly expressed. I believe it is unwise legislation, but I 
did not feel justified in opposing the consideration of the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


DEEDS FROM FIVE CIVILIZED TRIBES. 


Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 11054) to validate 
certain deeds executed by members of the Five Civilized Tribes, 
and for“other purposes. The bill passed the House, and was 
referred to the appropriate committee, which made a favorable 
report on it. 


There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and was read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That any conveyance of allotted or inherited 
Indian lands by any member of the Five Civiliezd Tribes, or his or her 
heirs, which may have been heretofore approved by the Secretary of 
the Interior, or any order heretofore issued by the Secretary of the 
Interior authorizing the removal of restrictions from lands belonging 
to such Indians under and in accordance with, or purporting to be 
under and in accordance with, the acts of March 1, 1901 (31 Stat. L., 

- 863), June 30, 1902 (32 Stat. L., p. 503), March 3, 1903 (32 Stat. 

‘ , April 21, 1904 (33 Stat. L., p- 204), April 26, 1906 (34 

. L., p. 145), June 21, 1906 (34 Stat. L., p. 373), and May 27, 
1908 (35 Stat. L., p. 312), or under any of said acts, be, and the same 
are hereby, confirmed, approved, and declared valid from the date of 
= eae ie or oa site Cian. acts in this act shall 
constru o confirm, approve, validate, or affect any conveyance, 
order, or action procured through fraud rn A 7 ” ; 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


COCONINO AND TUSAYAN NATIONAL FORESTS. 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the bill (H.R. 7812) to extend 
the time for cutting timber in the Coconino and Tusayan 
National Forests, Ariz. The bill has been reported unani- 
mously and favorably from the Committee on Public Lands 
and Surveys. It proposes to extend the time within which 
the Arizona Lumber & Timber Co., in northern Arizona, may 
cut timber from certain lands. It has passed the House and 
there is a favorable report upon it from the department. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am familiar with the bill and I have no 
objection to its passage if it does not lead to any discussion. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and was read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby au- 
thorized to extend the rights of the Arizona Lumber & Timber Co. 
and its successors in interest to cut and remove the timber from such 
of the following-described lands: Sections 8 and 9%, township 19 
north, range 5 east; section 33, township 20 north, range 5 east: 
section 31, township 21 north, ran 5 east; section 35, townshi 
20 north, range 6 east; section 3 , township 20 north, range 
east; all of the Gila and Salt River principal base and meridian 
within the Coconino and Tusayan National Forests, Arizona, as have 
been reconveyed, or are under contract to be reconveyed, to the United 
States, subject to outstanding timber-right contracts held by said 
company under the rules, regulations, and conditions imposed by the 
Secretary of the Interior at the time of said reconveyance or contract 
to reconvey until such time as he may determine to be in the public 
interest but not later than December 31, 1950: Provided, That said 
company executes and enters into an agreement with the Secretary of 
Agriculture to comply with such additional wes upon the 
above-described lands and any other jands for which timber rights are 
claimed by said company hin the Coconino and Tusayan National 
Forests, as may be murealy agteed upon to permet forest-fire pro- 
tection, reforestation, and forestry administration: Provided further. 
That all its present rights to cut and remove timber from any lands 
within said national forests are to terminate on the date fixed by the 
Secretary of Agriculture and agrent to by the company, but this Act 
shall not be construed to confer upon said company any rights in 
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addition to those held by the company at the time of sald recon 
ance, and im the absence of the execution of such am agreement 
act shall neither extend nor restrict the present rights of sald company. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


FORREST R. BLACK. 
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Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I submit a request for the hen ‘tbe on ‘of . was diverted some unauthor- 
present consideration of the bill (H. R. $14) for the relief of Se ae Sr Ee ee ee ee ee ree 
Forrest R. Black, a sailor who lost his valuables at the time of h i valgal was a dul 





acted, within. th agent of the Govyr 
eternity on. mrpparentiy, thre trough his acted aoa nedites x ook 
0 a e Ww 
of the o mone “neglect. of the valuables 
were lost. wale t the a tenet - or 
this-man for the amount Pee. e opiniean of depart- 
ment it ts a bound. So far as there ts no existing appro- 
riation fram w payment can be Oe ae 
oat of' a bill is: thevetore submitted, with the sespramendiation that it 
be enapted, ; res at e early a date ae Beactionle, either as a 
ae or as a part of so ap repriate measure. 
as the the relief of Forrest R. Blacl, 


un reeommen 
as set orth in b ot bill. R. 9904. 
y yours, JosrPHus DANIELS 
Secretary of the Navy. 
Attached herewith is also an affidavit from the claimant: 
State ar Bipe | 
nty of Franklin, ssc 


Black, pains, Some sage, that he is 
—— age and des at, oy We West’ "Mather, tree: hio ; 


ffi 
He y~ sane a 1918, he enlisted in the U treet Tiny Ohio 
Force at the Navy recruit ting ore 52 Wack ba a rd St 
New York City. king ie: gposien! examination he 
ponmiasion to. deposit his valuables at a “checking desk” esta manent 
r that purpose by the recruiting office; that said valuables were 
placed in an envelope furnished for that purpose, and the same was 
sealed, and. the deponent wrote his: signature thereon; that as soon 
as the ee examination had been completed, deponent made an 
application for the aves of valuables, and it could not be found; 
yp said’ valnables: consisted of $42 in eash, a solid-gold watch valued 
at $100, and a gold fob containing two collegiate medals valued at $50, 
Forrest R. BLACK. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this: L7th day of Octoher, 1919. 
[smaL.] Hunry BF. VANDERLIP, 
Notary Public. 


his enlistment. If I may have permission to have it considered, 
T shall ask permission also to print in the Recorn a letter from 
former Secretary Daniels and one from present Secretary 
Denby, both of whom favor the passage of the bill. A similar 
bill has passed the House twice, but failed here because it was 
not reached on the calendar. 

There being no objection, the bill. was considered in Com- 
mittee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of f the Treasury, be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay Forrest R. Black, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise ap’ auproprinted, the sum of’ $142, in 
reimbursement for money and valuables t while they were properly in 
the custody of the United States Government, 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 

Mr. WILLIS. I ask permission to have printed. in the Rrc- 
orp the report of the Committee en Claims and the letter to 
which I referred from former Secretary Daniels. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[Senate Report No. 677, Sixty-seventh Congress, second session.] 


Mr. Cappmr, from the Committee on Claims, submitted the following 
report, to accompany H. R. 314: 
he Committee on Claims, to whom. was referred the. bill (H. R. 314) 
for the relief of Forrest R. Black, having considered the same, report 
favorably thereon with the recommendation that the bill do pass 
without amendment. 

The facts in the case are fully set forth in House Report No. 474, 
Sixty-seventh Congress, first session, which ig append hereto and 
made a part of this report. 

[House Report No. 476, Sixty-seventh Congress, first session.] 


The Committee on Claims, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 314) 
for the relief of Forrest R. Black, ames considered the same, report 
thereon with a recommendation that it do pass. 

Facts in the case are contained in the es letter from the 
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DsPARDMENT OF THe Navy, 


Washington, Octaber 25, 1919. 
The CHAIRMAN COMMITTER ON. CLAIMS, 
House of een 















HAR =~ CHAIRMAN: Replyi pe ae committee’s letter inclos- 
Secretary of the Nawy, which is made a part of this report: ing bill (H. H. 0904). for the Fe Forrest R. Black, and’ request 
DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, ing the views a pannmapendatinns as the department thereon, I have 
Washington, May 23, 1921. the honor to inform you that the department eee a proposed 
The CHAinmAN CoM™MITTRE ON CLAIMS, 


House of Representatives. 


My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Replying further to the committee's. letter 
of May 6, 1921,. inclosing a bill (HB. R. 314) for the relief of Forrest 
R. Black, and requesting the views and: recommendations of the de- 
partment thereon, I have the honor to ~~ i u as follows: 

The proposed bill seeks to reimburse Mr. Black for valuables de- 
posited at the Navy recruiting office, New York City, on June 1, 1918, 
while taking a physical exam nation for enrollment’ in the Naval Re- 
serve Force, wh h valuables became lost and have not been recovered, 
The language of the proposed bill is identical with that contained in 
a proposed draft transmitted by. this artment to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives by letter of September 11, 1918, to cover 
the item in question, and which wag also i uced in the Sixty-sixth 
Congress as H. R. 9904. This department’s report, dated @ctober 25, 
1919, on. the bill H. R. 9904, contained a complete statement of the 
facts and information bearing: upon the case, is i ort was printed 
as Honse of Representatives ovat No. 552, Sixty- ixth © Congress, sec- 
ena ~ to which reference is hereby made more detailed in- 
‘ormation 

In view of the facts contained in said report the department is stil] 
ef the opinion that relief should’ be [eae Mr. Black for the loss sus- 
tained by him, and therefore earnes recommends that the bill H. R. 
314 be enacted into law. 

Sincerely yours, Epwin DEnsy, 
Seeretary of the Navy. 


draft of a bill for the relief of this man Lt » 1918, setting 
forth. the facts bearing upon the case, as — 

“On June 1, 1928, Forrest R. Black made application for enroll 
ment in the Naval Reserve Force at the United States Navy recruiting 
station, 52’ West Twenty-third Street, New York City. Before taking 
his physical xeeeeee he requested permission to deposit bis valu- 
ables, consisting of $42 in. cash and: a solid. gold wateh and fob, with 
a_hospital oe eS who had charge of the desk in the recruiting 
office, and oe te d been directed by proper authority to take charge 
of valuables uchaing to applicants, The money and watch and fob 
were placed in an envelope, the envelope was sealed, the name of the 
owner was written on the envelope, and the Sirte was placed with 
other valuables that had been deposited for safek 

“On the date in question the recruiting office handled ATA applicants, 
of whom 130 were enlisted or enrolled. This large number of. appli> 
cants greatly taxed the facilities and city of the office. During 
lunch time, through an excess of zeal and im an endeavor to expedite 
the work of examining a ts, the man at the desk voluntarily per- 
formed, in addition to his own, the Gatien of a. man near the desk, 
taking the height and weight of applicants. 

“AS soon as © physi ca aaa ee of Black had been completed. he 
made lication for the envelope of valuables: and it co not be 
found. Immediately. upen Tose, “the, po wery, of. the losa, the doors of 
the recruiting office were closed epelice were called in, and every 

‘rson in the rooms was searched. The valuables could not be found, 
the thief evidently having already 

“after a. thorough investi gation, no evidence could be found as: to 
how the valuables, had Ceapneenrd the thought being that at some 
—— when the attention of deskman was erted some unauthor- 

eet. ates — emes of the situation and stale the envelope con 
tainin e valuables. 

a The hospital apprentice was a du cutee nt of the Govern 
ment in ac g the valuables. acted wit the seope of his 
authority an ae through = effarts to vpedibe the work of 
the office, rather than. through any neg eglect of duty, the valuables were 
lost. While the Government at no re nen. bound to reimburse this =~ 
for the amount of his | opinion of this department, 
is morally. so bound. So fi festa as known there is no existing oi 
tion from which payment can be made, and. the attached posed draft 
of a bill is therefore submitted, with the recommendation that it be 
enacted into law at as early a date as practicable either as a separate 























































DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY, 
Washington, October 25, 1919. 








The CHAIRMAN COMMITTER ON CLAIMS, 
House of Representatives, 


My Dean Mr, CHarmman: Repiying to | te oe committee's letter inclos- 
ing a bill (H. R. 9904) for the f Forrest R. Black, and re- 
questing the views and A ceamenations “Of the department. thereon, I 
have the honor. to inform ye that the department submitted a_proposed 
draft of a bill for the relief of this man repreattar 11, 1918" setting 
forth the facts bearing spon the case, as foll 

*On June 1, 1918, est R. Black mae application fer enroll- 
ment in the Naval Reserve Force at the United States Navy moras 
station, 52 West Twenty-third Street, New. aig Cit ty Before tak 
































h al examination he reques J deposit his val ion , | bill or as a part of some appropriate measure.” 
Beaeetina of $42 in cash and a -gold witch and fob, with a how. The department Taz recommends the relief of Forrest R. Black as 
pital ap mpreatics who had charge of the desk in. the recruiting office, and | set forth In bill H. 










Sincerely yours, JosepHus DANIzEDs, 
Secretary of the Navy. 





who had been directed. by prsece authorit: and to take charge of valuables 
belonging to applicants. he money an pate and fob were placed 
in an envelope, the envelope was sealed name of the owner was 
written on the eaveainne., and the envelope ee placed with other valu- 
ables that had been deposited for safe-keepin: seesine 

‘On the date in qnestion the rerruiting = ce Handled 474 soiteants, 
of whom 130 were enlisted or enrofled large number of applicants 
greatly taxed the facilities and capacity of the office. Durt a 
time, through an excess of zeal and in an endeavor to 
work of examining applicants the man at the desk - X.. zuiy 
formed in addition to his own the duties of a man near*the di pr 
ing the height and weight of applicants, 





Mr. SMOOT. I move that the Senate take a recess, the re- 
cess: being under the unanimeus-consent agreement, until Mon- 
day at 11 o’clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and. (at 5 o’clock and 15 minutes 
p: m,) the Senate, under the order previously. entered, took a 
recess until Monday, July 10, 1922, at 11 o’clock a. m 
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SENATE. 
Monpay, July 10, 1922. 
(Legislative day of Thursday, April 20, 1922.) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess. 
REINTERMENT OF SOLDTER DEAD. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a communication from the Quartermaster General of the Army, 
inelosing a list of American soldier dead returned from over- 
seas te be reinterred in the Arlington National Cemetery 
Thursday, July 13,, 1922, which will lie om the desk of the 
Secretary for the information of Senators. 

DISTRIBUTION OF SPEECHES BY FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a communication from the governor of the Federal Reserve 
Board, transmitting, pursuant to Senate Resolution 308, let- 
ters from the Pederal reserve banks of Cleveland, Chicago, and 
Kansas City, which will be printed and lie on the table. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, en Saturday last other replies 
to the so-called Heflin resolution were received, and on request 
of the junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. Herr} the order 
for printing those replies was rescinded in order to await the 
receipt of replies from other banks, that all the replies might 
be printed together. I inquire how many replies have been re- 
ceived from the banks, numbering 11 in all? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Only six replies have been received. 
Those replies wilt, therefore, be held in anticipation of the re- 
ceipt of the rest. 

CALL OF THE ROLE, 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Gooding 
Borah Parris 
Brandegee Harrison 
Bursum 
Calder 
Cameron 
Capper 
Caraway 2 
Colt. Kendrick Oddie 
Culberson Keyes Overman 
Curtis Ladd Pepper Warren 
La Follette Phipps Watson, Ind. 

Poindexter Willis 

Ransdell 

Robinson 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-eight Senators have answered 


to their names. A quorum is present. 
APPOINTMENTS BY EXECUTIVE ORDER. 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The Senator will state the inquiry. 

Mr. HARRISON. On the calendar day of April 24 the Sen- 
ate passed a resolution (S. Res. 258) requesting the President 
of the United States to furnish to the Senate the names of 
persons appointed by Executive order since the 4th day of 
March, 1921, and the reasons therefor. Has there been any 
response to that request, may I inquire? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There has been no response, as the 
Chair is advised, 

Mr. HARRISON. 


McLean Sheppard 
Simmons 
Smith 
Smoot 
Spencer 
Sterling 
Underwood 


Heflin 

Johnson 
Newberry 
Nicholson 
Norbeck 


Waish, Mont. 


du Pont 
Ernst 
Fernald 
France 


Mr. President, nearly three months have 
elasped since the Senate of the United States passed the reso- 


lution. It was a reasonable request. The request merely 
stated that the Senate desired the names of persons who had 
been appointed by the President of the United States since the 
4th of March of last year through Executive order where ex- 
ceptions had been made to the civil-service rules, and the 
reasons therefor. When the Senate passed the resolution, and 
. it was pussed unanimously, of course many of us thought there 
were a good many of such appointees who had been excepted 
from the civil-service rules. We did not think, however, it 
would take more than three or four days to zet the informa- 
tion to the Senate. We knew there was Marion, Ohio, and 
some other places, but I had no idea and I am sure no other 
Senator had any idea that the list was so long that it wouta 
take three months to prepare the list. 

It may be that it requires a good deal of time to get some 
reasons for the appointments which were made under excep- 
tions to the civil-service rules, but the Senate is entitled to be 
Tespected by the President of the United States, the same ag he 
would have the Senate respect him. I submit that a resolu- 
tion passed three months ago by the Senate of the United 
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States unanimously making such a simple request should be 
heeded. 

¥ submit that unless some report is made to the Senate within 
a reasonable time other action upon the part of the Senate, if 
it can be taken—anything from mandamus to quo warranto 
proceedings—should be instituted to extract from the President, 
if possible, this large list of names of those who have been 
appointed through Executive order im violation of the civil- 
serviee rules, and the reasons therefor. If there were no 
reasons for the appointments, then the Senate is entitled te 
knew that. If there were reasons, whether good or bad, then 
certainly the President has had sufficient time to give them. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. ROBINSON presented a resolution adopted by the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs at Chautauqua, N. Y., pro- 
testing against the passage of House bill 8086, to prohibit the 
shipment of filled milk in interstate or foreign commerce in its 
present form, and suggesting amendments thereto, which was 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented memorials of the American Bank of Com- 
merce & Trust Co., of Little Rock, Ark., and the O. K. Houck 
Piano Co., of Memphis, Tenn., remonstrating against a reduc- 
tion of zone rates on second-class mail matter, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented petitions of sundry citizens in the 
State of Michigan praying that only a moderate rate of duty 
on kid gloves be imposed in the pending tariff bill, which were 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. POINDEXTER presented numerous petitions of various 
lumber and shingle companies and sundry citizens in the State 
of Washington, praying for inclusion in the pending tariff bill 
of a duty of 50 cents per thousand on imported shingles, which 
were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED. 

Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts: 

A bill (S. 3808) amending section 2 of the act entitled “An 
act making appropriations for the navel service for the fiseal 
year ending June 30, 1921, and for other purposes,” approved 
June 4 1920; te the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. BORAH: 

A bill (S. 3804) granting an extension of time for the repay- 
ment of construction charges on recigmation projects; to the 
Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

By Mr. SHORTRIDGE: 

A bill (S. 3805) to eonfer jurisdiction upon the Court of 
Claims. to ascertain the cost to the Southern Pacifie Co., a cor- 
peration, and the amounts expended by it from December 1, 
1906, te. November 30, 1907, in closing and controlling the break 
in the Colorado River; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. POINDEXTER: 

A bill (S. 3806) fixing the salary of the United States dis- 
trict attorney for the western district of Washington; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

A bill (S. 3807) direeting the resurvey of certain lands; to 
the Committee on Publie Lands and Surveys. 

A bill (8S. 3808) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
investigate and report te Congress upon the Columbia Basin 
irrigation project; to the Committee on Irrigation and Recla- 
mation. 

By Mr. WATSON of Indiana: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 220) authorizing the Secretary 
of War to loam certain cots, blankets, tents, chairs, ete., to the 
executive committee of the American Legion for the Depart- 
ment of Indiana for use at the State convention of the Ameri- 
can Legion to be held at Terre Haute, Ind., September 25, 26, 
and 27, 1922; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SPENCER: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 221) providing payment of 
judgment in faver of Robert L. Owen and associates in the 
ease known as the Mississippi Choctaws Case No. 29821, Court 
of Claims (with an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

THE TARIFF. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of ‘the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu-, 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the pend- 


}ing amendment. 


Mr. McCUMBER. I ask that the Senate now consider para- 
graph 713, page 102, eggs of poultry. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendments to paragraph 713 
will be stated. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Finance in para- 
graph 713 was, on page 102, line 6, before the word “ cents,” to 
strike out the numeral “6” and to insert the numeral “8,” so 
as to read: 

Par. 713. Eggs of poultry, in the shell, 8 cents per dozen—— 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, there are three 
amendments proposed by the Senate Committee on Finance to 
paragraph 713. I shall discuss all of those amendments together 
and not take the time of the Senate to discuss each amend- 
ment separately, so that when the discussion is over we may 
vote immediately upon all three amendments. 

The Senate committee amendment proposes to increase the 
duty on eggs in the shell from 6 cents, as provided in the House 
bill, to 8 cents per dozen; on whole eggs, egg yolk, and egg 
albumen, frozen or otherwise preserved, from 4 cents to 6 cents 
per pound; and on dried whole eggs, dried egg yolk, and dried 
egg albumen, from 15 cents to 18 cents per pound. Under the 
Underwood law eggs in the shell were on the free list; on eggs 
frozen or otherwise prepared a duty cf 2 cents per pound was 
imposed; on frozen or liquid egg albumen there was a duty of 
1 cent per pound; on dried whole eggs a duty of 10 cents per 
pound ; on dried egg yolk a duty of 10 per cent ad valorem ; and on 
dried egg albumen a duty of 3 cents per pound. So that it is to 
be observed that paragraph 713 represents a proposed increase 
of 200 per cent over the Underwood rates on frozen or other- 
wise prepared eggs and a jump from the free list to 8 cents per 
dozen on eggs in the shell. 

Under the Payne-Aldrich law all eggs, with the exception of 
dried eggs, were dutiable at 5 cents per dozen; dried eggs were 
dutiable at 15 cents per pound, egg yolk at 25 per cent ad valorem, 
and egg albumen at 8 cents per pound. It is to be observed, 
therefore, that the proposed increase in the duty on eggs in the 
shell in paragraph 713 over the Payne-Aldrich rate represents 
an increase of 60 per cent, and the proposed increase of the 
duty on dried eggs over the Payne-Aldrich rates represents an 
increase of 20 per cent. 

The egg problem is largely confined to frozen eggs. There 
are practically no imports of consequence into this country of 
eggs in the shell. There has been a growing increase of im- 
portations of frozen eggs from China. So that the duty which 
is likely to most affect prices is the duty upon preserved or 
frozen eggs. 

It will not be amiss to consider briefly the imports and ex- 
ports of eggs. The domestic production of eggs in 1919 was 
1,577,000,000 dozen, valued at $641,000,000. Our average im- 
ports are about 2,000,000 dozen and our average exports are 
about 30,000,000 dozen. Imports come mainly from China, but 
it is to be noted that even during the years of the operation 
of the Underwood tariff the imports in comparison to produc- 
tion were more than offset by our exports. Our imports do 
not average one-seventh of 1 per cent of our production. Our 
main imports are in frozen, dried, or otherwise preserved eggs, 
of which we export practically none. Imports of frozen and 
dried eggs come from China and are used by wholesale bakers 
and confectioners. In 1920 we imported 9,000,000 pounds of 
frozen whole eggs, 9,000,000 pounds of frozen or dried egg yolk, 
and 3,000,000 pounds of frozen or liquid egg albumen. 

The reason advanced for the proposed increased rates, in- 
creases over the Payne-Aldrich law and over the House rates, 
is the removal from the domestic market of the competition 
of frozen eggs which come from China. It is to be noted that 
we import comparatively few eggs in the shell, and that our 
imports consist mostly of egg products. The producers of eggs 
urge a high duty on egg products in order to force the con- 
sumers to use domestic eggs in the shell. They think this is one 
step toward getting a monopoly of the domestic market on eggs 
and egg products; that shutting out importations of frozen 
eggs and egg products will stimulate the domestic industry 
and lead to a greater demand for eggs in the shell and conse- 
quently higher prices. 

The domestic production of frozen eggs and egg products has 
not up to the present time taken care of the demand, and pro- 
duction could be increased, it is urged, if imports were shut out. 
We have had to import frozen eggs in order to take care of the 
demand, chiefly on the part of the bakers and confectioners of 
the country. It is claimed, however, if frozen eggs and egg 
wpeteets were eliminated from competition in the domestic 

arket that the industry would be developed here, that there 
would be a greater demand for eggs in the shell, and that in 
time the domestic market could take care of the demand for 
necessary egg products. 

The industries engaged in the production of frozen eggs and 
egg products are located in the Middle West. Those industries 
are separate and distinct from the agricultural industries, and 
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in my opinion the farmer can derive no benefit from the high 
rates upon eggs and egg products proposed by the committee, 
The middlemen, who buy the eggs from the farmer and who 
have established manufacturing plants so as to freeze eggs 
and to extract and put upon the market egg products, may be 
beneficiaries of this protective tariff, because the rate is so 
high that the importation of these products will be. almost 
prohibited and the confectioners and bakers of the country will 
be dependent upon these middlemen for their supply of egg 
products. 

The drying of eggs is a factory’ process involving very heavy 
overhead expense. The imposition of a high duty will be a 
sérious burden to the users of dried eggs and will be reflected 
in increased prices for pie, pastry, cakes, and confectionery. 

It is claimed that with a duty which will practically shut 
out imports of egg products the demand for shell eggs will be 
increased and that there will be reflected a corresponding benefit 
to the farmer by an increased price; yet our annual production 
has always been more than our consumption, and we have 
exported considerable quantities of eggs, while the importations 
of eggs in the shell have been negligible and have largely been 
eggs sold along the Canadian border. 

There is very little difference between the price paid for the 
Chinese frozen eggs delivered in New York and the frozen 
eggs produced in this country delivered in New York. The 
bakers claim that they will be unable to get sufficient egg prod- 
ucts to take care of the demands of their business, and they are 
therefore very insistent in their opposition to the high rates 
provided in paragraph 713 of this bill. e 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Oppre in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield to the Senator from 
Montana? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I should like to inquire of the 
Senator from Massachusetts how far the principle of the dif- 
ference in the cost of production here and abroad enters into 
these rates? Take the eggs in the shell, on which a duty of 8 
cents a dozen is imposed. From where do the eggs in the shell 
come which are imported into this country? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. From Canada. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. And does it cost 8 cents a dozen 
more to produce eggs in this country than it does to produce 
them in Canada? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think not. There are also 
some eggs imported from China in the shell, but the quantity is 
negligible. . 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. How do they come in the shell? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. They are imported as case 
eggs. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. As case eggs from China? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes; they are transported 
in refrigerators. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. What evidence is there showing 
the difference in cost of production of eggs in this country and 
in China? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. There is no evidence at all. 
There is some evidence that the Chinese eggs sell at a cheaper 
price. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. So that really the rate proposed 
represents an arbitrary figure merely imposed for the purpose 
of prohibiting imports, does it not? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. There is no doubt about that, 
and that is true of nearly all of the commodities in the agri- 
cultural schedule. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Montana what was the question he addressed to the Senator 
from Massachusetts? It was impossible to hear him over here. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I was very desirous of ascertain- 
ing how far the principle of the difference in the cost of pro- 
duction here and abroad has entered into the items of this 
particular paragraph, and I inquired of the Senator from 
Massachusetts from what country we import eggs in the shell? 
He tells me from Canada. 

Mr. JOHNSON. And also from China. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Exactly. I inquired if it cost 8 
cents a dozen more to produce eggs in this country than in 
Canada. The Senator from Massachusetts then informed me 
that we also import eggs in the shell from China, and I in- 
quired of the Senator what evidence there is to show that 8 
cents is the difference in the cost of production of eggs in this 
country and in China. 

Mr. JOHNSON. The difference is even greater than that; 
and if the Senator will glance at the testimony taken before 
the Senate Finance Committee—— 











1922. 


eine WALSH of Montana. The testimony of cost of produc- 
? ; 


Mr. JOHNSON. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Where can 1 find the testimony 
concerning the cost of production? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I have before me the tariff hearings be- 
fore the Committee on Fimance of the Senate, page 2862. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Just what does that testimony 
show as to what the cost of producing a dozen eggs in China is? 

Mr. JOHNSON. In a word, the difference between 6 cents 
and 25 cents. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. What is the testimony concerning 
the cost of production of eggs in China? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I think substantially 6 and 8 cents in 
China, as against 25 cents in this country. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I should like 
te call the attention of the Senator from Montana to some 
statements made with regard to eggs and egg products in the 
Tariff Information Survey on the articles in paragraphs 203 
and 204 of the tariff act of 1913. That survey comments upon 
the difference in the price of eggs from China and eggs sold in 
the American market that are produced here in America. The 
paragraph to which I refer reads as follows: 

During that season— 

Referring to the season of 1921— 
frozen ee pr roducts propausd in one of the largest factories in China and 
landed ew Cane | ee paid (customs included) were slightly 
over conte per pound cheaper than cep ow oem prepared in 
large Tecutiae plant in the Central West and vered at New Y baa 

This report says that there was a difference of 2 cents per 
pound in frozen eggs. The House provisions of this bill fix a 
tariff duty of 4 cents per pound on frozen eggs. The Senate 
Finanee Committee has increased that to 6 cents per pound. 
How can this be defended in view of the information as to the 
difference in cost at New York? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield? 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. I desire to finish my state- 
ment about this matier. In the face of the information that 
there is a difference of 2 cents, the Senate Finance Committee 
proposes to fix the rate here at 6 cents per pound. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I wanted, with the Senator’s permission, to 
furnish to the Senator from Montana the information that he 
desired: First, in the testimony of Knox Boude that is found 
at the page that I suggested ; secondly, the detailed information 
that was given by Prof. James E. Rice, representing the Ameri- 
ean Poultry Association, Ithaca, N. Y., found at page 2877. 
Therein will be found the details that the Senator from Mon- 
tana doubtless desires, and the answer to any question he may 
wish to put respecting the difference in cost. 

In addition to that, let me correet—uniless I misunderstood 
the Senator from Massachusetts—a statement of his respecting 
the place or the country from which eggs now come in com- 
petition to us. The principal place with which we come in com- 
petition now is China. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I stated that particularly 
about dried eggs. 

Mr. JOHNSON. ‘Then I did not hear the Senator. I mis- 
understoed the answer. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. There is no doubt at all 
about the fact that egg products are imported from China. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to.the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield to the Senator from 
North Dakota. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Will the Senator allow me to put in a 
single paragraph of the statement of the Tariff Commission? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Will the Senator wait until 
I get through? I desire to finish my remarks on this subject. 

Mr. McCUMBER. This is simply on the question of the 
difference in cost, which the Senator was di 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That will, no doubt, be in 
order after I have completed my statements. I am practically 
through now. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly; I will wait. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, frem the in- 
formation at hand these high rates are not justified. If any 
benefit accrues to anybody, it is going to accrue to the so-called 
middleman; and the information which the Tariff Commission 
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furnishes te the Finance Committee is to the effect that there 
is not such a difference in the price of Chinese eggs as com- 
pared with the domestic eggs as to warrant this very great 
increase in the price of eggs and egg products—an increase of 
200 per cent over present law. 

I ask that two letters with reference to the proposed rates 
on eggs and egg products be inserted in the Rrcorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The letters are as follows: 

FROZEN EGGS, BVAPORATED EGGS. 
Wasuineron, D. €., June 15, 1922. 
Hon. Davee I. Wa 
United 


States Renate, Washington, D. O. 

Daag Senator: Permit me to offer a suggesti 
tariff on the above-mentioned items, in I 
comm has been to make a mistake that might — 

. It has increased the rates 140 to 700 per cent, and I 
whether ven can afford to do it. 
rates would be absolute! = 


s tell me that the 
are insisted u it will totally oblitera 


hibidive ane and that if t 

commerce in these products. But leaving them out entirely, an - 
barge of these commodities would" usly a lines of 
f production and some very — Americas industries de- 


pending thereon. It should net be do 
t should froz 


07 t en waa: em ay by akere of are simply raw 
anaes used in nee gee .. aS bakers - commercial 
importance in a few of the big im never come 
in competition with the domestic = = the hema. 7, this extent 
The have no facilities for 


on relative ie the 
believe the Senate 


they are noncompetitive. 
breaking and soars e 
their production if depriv 

A rate of 2 cents soa cents om pouna oa 
evaporated eggs would be fair and reasonable. It woul . oS 
revenue and help American industry, besides aiding the physical soe 
being of millions. 

Any considerable increase over these rates will (1) put the im- 
porters entirely out of business, (2) curtail the productiveness of 
many big manufacturi establishments, “(3 react actrimentally nielees 
about 5 r cent of American f , and (4) result in cake 
dinner pails everywhere, besides (5) deereasing the revenue 
country, sna all without the test ereapesen tne advantage ¢ = 
of the people. I don’t believe you want to do i 

Very sincerely yours, 


bakers say t aor 
pend that they woul duaiy have to cu 


C. E. Ricmagpson, 
New BevrorD, Mass., May 16, 1922. 
Hon. eT I. WALs 


nited States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
eat Sir: rosy understand that a tariff bill (H. R. 7456) is now 
being debated in the Sangh. ane and I desire to call te your attention cer- 
tain matter in it which, if passed, would he a ae rectly fat on‘ our- 
selves and all ont in our industry. If we nformed, 
increases in the tariff as follows are Outlined 1 He this 


Shelled almonds 
Shelled walnuts. 
Cocoa butter, a very large increase, figures of which we have not at 


hand. 
All of these materials are used largely in our business, and 
teereneee ouened would materially affect an industry which has none 
” a year and a half — to keep its head above water. 
one Ae Pore & the four so-called t cracker baking com- 
panies in the Massachusetts have shown any profits at all in 
that period, aa alle not having any desire to shirk any responsi- 
bilities, it Rinse seem as though an increase in tariff of the size appar- 
enti Gee op would be a burden almost too heavy to bear. 
arnestly uest = to mse your great ene te the end 
that =e may be relieved this proposed burden. 


Yours very truly, 
Snewt & Simpson Biscuit Co., 
Epwarsp H. WHITMAN, General Manager. 

Mr. McCUMBER, Mtr. President, the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts says that these high rates are not justified. Undoubt- 
edly, from the standpoint of those who want to get their eggs 
cheaper, they may not be justified, but from the standpoint of 
those who produce e and sell them in the United States I 
think they are amply justified. I do not know anyone in the 
farming business or in the poultry business who is making an 
unreasonable return upon his investment in poultry. I do not 
think they are making as much in percentage upon their eapital 
invested as are the bakers and those who consume the product 
of the American poultry farms. 

The Tariff Commission report says, on page 661: 

5 >= ee 2 to 3 dozem can be bought at seaports for the price of 
ozen 

Saitn ae denen can be purehased at Chinese seaports for 
the price of 1 dozen in the United States. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President-—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. Now, Mr. President, if that be true, in 
view of the fact that China is a good-sized country, there is 
ample opportunity for an enormous development of the Chinese 
trade and the destruction of the industry in the United States, 
where it costs from two to three times ag much as in China. 

I yield to the Senater from Montana, 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I notice that the 
following sentence appears in connection with the statement 
just read by the Senator: 

When carefully selected and handled, these eggs can Be placed on 
the American market and sold to bakers, who use principally cheaper 
grades known as “ seconds.” 

That is to say, that out of these eggs that you encounter in 
the Chinese seaports, when you select them—of course, that 
means, when you throw out the ones that are more or less 
tainted 

Mr. McCUMBER. Oh, no, Mr. President; I want to correct 
the Senator there. It does not mean when you throw out any 
of them. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. And then when you bring them 
across the ocean to San Francisco—and I observe that New 
York is the principal market for them—they are there sold 
as seconds to bakers who make use of them. The context leads 
one to the conclusion that the eggs are not of very high char- 
acter; and, as some one has said, if an egg is bad at all, it is 
useless. 

Mr. McCUMBER,. Mr. President, the Senator made a state- 
ment there that the record will not bear out at all, namely, 
that those which are not carefully selected are thrown away. 
That is not the case at all. They are carefully selected. Those 
of the better quality are used directly and sold as eggs in the 
shell. The others are not thrown away at all. They are 
dried or preserved in other manners, and are used also by the 
bakers. There is no evidence anywhere that there is any 
waste whatever in the eggs that are brought over. Of course, 
if an egg came over rotten, I presume it would be thrown away ; 
but there is no evidence of anything of that character. So we 
get right down to this proposition: The cost of production in 
Ch na is about one-third the cost of production in the United 
States. Of that we have direct evidence. The selling price 
at the ports in China is about one-third of the selling price of 
the American egg, as shown by the tariff reports. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. However that may be, it appears 
that the foreign competition is not substantial, as represented 
by the following figures: During 1920 there were 1,708,701 
dozen eggs introduced into this country, of a value of $617,909, 
and there were 38 000,000 dozen exported from this country. 
The. total production ran to something like 1,575,000,000 dozens, 
and the imports amounted to 1,708,000 dozens, or less than one- 
half of 1 per cent. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes, Mr. President. Cuba gives us a dif- 
ferent'al, I believe, of 20 per cent, and that enables us to ex- 
port heavily to Cuba; and we export to Canada a certain class 
of very high-grade eggs, which are reexported to England. 

Now, let us get the proportionate figures. 

In 1913 Canada imported 16,894 dozen eggs into this country. 
That was under the Payne-Aldrich bill. China imported 95,639 
dozen. In 1921 Canada had increased her 17,000 to 763,000 
in round numbers, and China had increased her 95,000 to 
1,348,000 dozen in round numbers. That shows a pretty rapid 
progress in the introduction of the Chinese egg, and to some 
extent also of the Canadian egg, and it certainly justifies the 
duty we have placed upon eggs in the shell of 8 cents per dozen. 
Of course, we can buy eggs cheaper for the benefit of these 
bakers if we will allow the American producer to go out of 
business and the Chinese producer to supply the American mar- 
ket; but with this protection we do not expect that we will in- 
crease the Chinese importation at the expense of the American 
producer. 

Now, Mr. President, I simply want to place in the Recorp 
the equivalent ad valorem duty. 

In 1921 the imports amounted to 3,062,518 dozen eggs, valued 
at $922,839, or 30 cents per dozen. On the basis of 30 cents per 
dozen the 8 cents per dozen rate is equal to 27 per cent ad 
valorem. Compared with the ad valorem given in every other 
line of industry it will be found that this is much below the 
average. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, for the fur- 
ther information of the Senator from Montana I want to call 
his attention to Table 1, summary of trade in eggs and egg prod- 
ucts, on page 14 of the Tariff Information Survey on eggs and 
egg products. The Senator will learn from that table that the 
proposition briefly is this, to eliminate the importation of eggs 
and to continue the exportation of eggs, to keep from buying 
anything abroad, but to let out of America everything that we 
possibly can sell to the world. This table shows that the value 
of the imports of eggs and egg products has never exceeded the 
value of the exportations of eggs and egg products, The figures 
for the year 1919 show that the imports of eggs and egg prod- 
ucts were valued at $3,885,387, while our exports were valued 
at $12,785,000. In the year 1920 the imports of eggs and egg 
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products were valued at $12,991,000. The value of the domestic 
eggs and egg products exported was $19,431,000. The following 
year, 1921, the imports were valued at $10,000,000 and the 
exports at $11,452,000. 

This table shows that there is no serious competition, that 
our export business has always been worth more than the small 
amount of imports which are shipped into the country. The 
committee amendments are based upon the theory that by in- 
creasing these high duties we will entirely shut out the imports, | 
we will stop everybody from selling to us, but we will retain the 
business we are doing with the outside world, and perhaps in- 
crease it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. This matter of a duty on eggs is 
a question in which I have no interest at all. I do not imagine 
it amounts to anything. I can not conceive that the importa- 
tion of the inconsequential amount of eggs or egg products into 
this country, which the information before us shows comes in, 
can really be an element in the fixing of the price of eggs 
throughout the country. That it may affect some one producing 
eggs in California, where they come in immediate competition 
with the eggs from China, may possibly be true, but so far as 
the country at large is concerned, it is an inconsequential mat- 
ter. I simply spoke of it to show that the claim that these 
rates represent the difference in the cost of production here 
and abroad is just a pretense, without any foundation whatever. 

I have before me the testimony referred to by the Senator 
from California, and if I interpret it correctly, it does not at 
all sustain the contention he makes that the evidence shows a 
difference in the cost of production between this country and 
China of 8 cents, or any other amount. I have before me the 
testimony to which he referred, and I do not find anything in 
it to show the cost of producing eggs either in this country or 
abroad. The gentleman to whom he referred said: 

We always figure the cost of producing eggs at 25 cents a dozen. 

That is all there is on that subject, so far as the United 
States is concerned, so far as I can discover. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. If the Senator will pardon me, 
Mr. Boude said: 


I am going to put in evidence in a few moments the pre-war prices 
of sending inese eggs as reported by our consuls. Here is a report 
of an investigation made by the University of Oregon. It shows that 
the custs before the war were from 2 to 6 cents per dozen as paid by 
<r over there, or importers here, whichever way yen wish to 
put it. 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator yield to the 
Senator from California? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I was endeavoring to furnish the testimony 
to the Senator, who thought there was no testimony upon the 
subject. He now has had an opportunity, during the debate, 
to look at the testimony of one witness. If he will take the 
trouble to look at the testimony of the other witness, Professor 
Rice, he will see the costs mapped out in the various charts. 

It is unfortunate in debat ng a proposition of this sort that, 
first, there shall be a statement that there is no testimony of 
any sort; then, when the Senator has had three or four min- 
utes in which to investigate some of the testimony, he shall 
reach a conclusion upon that without looking at the rest of the 
testimony. 

I commend to him, not at this time, because it is no time for 
us to be reading for the first time testimony with which we 
ought to be familiar, the tariff hearings, the testimony taken 
before the Finance Committee, where he will find answered in 
detail and definitely every single query he can put. But I beg 
him not to take the time to ascertain it now, upon the floor, in 
a matter in which he says he is not interested at all; but sub- 
sequently, during his leisure hours, if he will peruse what has 
been said by Professor Rice about the egg, doubtless there will 
be an illumination upon the subject that will be charming to 
him, and that will make it unnecessary, without adequate in- 
formation, for him to indulge in his animadversions. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I looked at the source indicated 
by the Senator, and I was not able to find the information which 
he said I would find. Of course, it may be somewhere else. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the committee was, in paragraph 
713, page 102, line 9, to strike out “4” and insert “6”; and on 
line 10, to strike out “15” and insert “18”, so as to read: 

Whole eggs, egg yolk, and egg albumen, frozen or otherwise prepared 

» a 


or preserv nd not specially provided for, 6 cents per pound; dried 
whole eggs. dried egy yolk, and dried egg albumen, 18 cents per pound. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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Mr. McCUMBER. 
graph 757—peanuts. 
The first amendment of the committee, in paragraph 757, 
was, page 110, line 23, to strike out “3 cents” and to insert 
in lieu thereof “ three-fourths of 1 cent,” so as to read: 
Peanuts, not shelled, three-fourths of 1 cent per pound. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, = desire to 
call attention to the fact that there has been a very great 
reduction made in the committee amendment in the rate upon 
peanuts. I have been unable to find any explanation for this 
action, except that peanuts are raised in the Southern States 
that are represented here by Democratie Senators. I think it 
is a drive to embarrass Democratic ’ embers of this body. I 
know of no other explanation to be made for reducing the rates 
upon peanuts to the extent they have been reduced in this 
amendment. It is an attempt to belittle and embarrass, and 
provoke opposition to the Democratic Party among the con- 
stituents of certain Democratic Senators in this Chamber. It 
amounts to an attempt to discriminate against constituencies 
that differs with the majority party. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I do not know by what line 
of logic or reasoning the committee proposes this reduction. 
Only a few moments ago we considered, and the Senate adopted, 
a committee amendment raising the duty on eggs from 6 to 8 
cents per dozen. There is no question but that the peanuts 
produced in this country have considerable competition. When 
this matter was considered, at the time we passed the emer- 
gency tariff bill, it was agreed by both Houses that the rate 
should be fixed at 3 cents per pound. To reduce that rate to 
three-fourths of 1 cent per pound is a reduction of practically 
75 per cent on this particular farm production. 

In certain sections of my State we produce large quantities 
of peanuts. While we do not favor the policy of a high pro- 
tective tariff, the position of a great many of my people and 
of myself is that if everything bought by the people of my 
State must be purchased where a high tariff prevails, then we 
feel that our products coming in competition with foreign 
products should have the same policy of an increase tariff 
applied. Any other policy is unfair and would work a great 
injustice upon the producers of my State. I do not want the 
peanut producers of Florida and other States discriminated 
against. 

I hope the committee amendment will not be adopted, and 
that the rate as fixed in the emergency tariff act, and as fixed 
in the pending bill by the House, will be allowed to stand. 
Under the bill we are now considering the farmers of my 
State are going to have to pay an increased price for most 
everything they have to buy on account of the high tariff rates 
imposed by this measure. This being true, why should they not 
have the benefit, if there is any, by having the tariff of 3 cents 
per pound on their peanuts? 

I do not know why it is suggested that this rate should be 
reduced. We have heard a great deal of discussion on the 
question of the tariff duties fixed upon various products, prod- 
ucts which, if the information furnished is correct, have but 
little foreign competition, products of which we export a great 
deal more than we import. Yet upon this one article, produced 
entirely in Southern States, the committee for some reason 
recommended a reduction in the rate of duty. I hope the re- 
duction will not be made. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I want to call 
attention to the difference between what we have just dis- 
cussed—the duty on eggs—and the duty on peanuts. The only 
eggs imported into this country which come into competition 
with domestic production are from China. The only peanuts 
imported into this country come from China. . 

Mr ASHURST. Mr. President, what is the difference be- 
tween the cost of a peck or quart of peanuts in the United 
States and in China? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have not that information. 

Mr. ASHURST. That may be important to some of us when 
we come to vote on this. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am calling attention to the 
fact that the Finance Committee, with a record of importations 
of eggs from China of an insignificant amount, increased the 
tariff duties very substantially ; with a record before them of a 
much larger importation of peanuts, compared with the number 
of peanuts exported, they reduced the rate substantially, and 
the peanuts come from the same country from which the eggs 
come; that is, China. 

Let us look at these figures to see in what a position the 
committee is placed when we compare these two cases, 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I think the statement the 
Senator is making is accurate and that the same principle ap- 
plies to the duties we considered last Saturday in relation to 


I ask that we now go to page 110, para- 


rice, There never was an effort made by the committee, or 
anyone representing the committee, to justify the reductions 
proposed in the rates upon that commodity. From the begin- 
ning it was announced that in all probability the committee 
would recede from its amendment cutting the rates on rice. 
The only rates upon agricultural products carried in the emer- 
gency tariff law which were reduced by the committee, to my 
knowledge, were those on rice and peanuts, and, as I have 
already said, the chairman of the committee and his active 
supporter, the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], were good 
enough to admit, when the matter was discussed by the Sena- 


. tor from Louisiana [Mr. Broussarp], the Senator from Arkan- 


sas [Mr. Caraway], and myself some weeks ago, that the com- 
mittee had made a mistake in its action in recommneding a 
reduction of those rates. I then said the amendment was a dis- 
crimination against rice, a southern product. As I have al- 
ready said, no effort was made to justify the reductions, and I 
am looking for some justification of this reduction. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Let me call the Senator’s at- 
tention to these figures. The production of peanuts in the year 
1921 was 816,000,000 pounds. The imports were 40,000,000 
pounds, the exports only 14,000,000 pounds. Three times as 
many peanuts were imported as were exported. Yet the rate 
_ reduced very substantially, from 3 cents to three-fourths of 

cent. 

In the case of eggs, we exported more than we imported, and 
the rate was increased very substantially. How can you ex- 
plain it? Here is a perfect illustration of the haphazard, bar- 
gain-counter method by which this bill has been framed. How 
can you explain increasing the rates upon eggs, with a record 
of exports greater than imports, and reducing the rate upon pea- 
nuts, imported from the same country, with a record of exports 
very much larger than imports? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I merely wish to 
suggest that perhaps the chairman of the farm bloc will be able 
to make that explanation. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I understood the chairman 
of the farm bloc to have prepared an amendment which he was 
going to propose, so as to embarrass some Democrats by mak- 
ing them vote for or against it. But I fail to see any justifica- 
tion, in view of this information and a comparison of the tables 
on eggs and peanuts for this discrimination. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator will note I am 
not arguing for an increase. I am simply calling attention to 
the difference between this rate and the rate upon eggs, and to 
the further fact that these two products and the rates levied 
disclose the want of any definite protective tariff principles in 
preparing this biil. 

Mr. McCUMBER. And I want to call the Senator’s attention 
to the difference between the Underwood rate and the rate in 
the pending bill. The Senator is complaining because we do not 
give a higher duty upon peanuts and has intimated that it was 
a discrimination against the industries of one of our Southern 
States. The Senator forgot to mention that the Underwood- 
Simmons law put eggs on the free list. while it did take care of 
peanuts. It gave a duty upon peanuts, but eggs were left off 
the dutiable list. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Eggs in the shell. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; eggs in the shell. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. There was a duty upon egg 
products. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The committee did not do anything of 
that character. It raised the Underwood-Simmons duty upon 
peanuts, and it did it in the face of the fact tiat some of the 
industries of the South came and demanded that we should not 
raise it, but should. put peanuts upon the free list. The argu- 
ment was made by the crushers of peanuts that the Chinese 
peanut does not come in competition at all with the American 
peanut; that it is used only for oil; and that the American pea- 
nut is used only for edible purposes. I do not think that view 
was entirely correct. It was surprising, however, to me—it 
may be through timidity of those who believe in the Democratic 
theory of tariff—that they did not appear before the committee 
and ask for a protective tariff in the face of the fact that their 
own law gave them no protection according to their own 
theory. 

The committee has always been open to Senators from any 
section of the country who desire a higher duty or a lower 
duty. Both the Senators from Louisiana were not slow in 
presenting the case of sugar and molasses to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance. They believed in the protection of those 
products and they made their views known to the committee. 

The Senator from Massachusetts was mistaken when he said 
that we lowered the duty. We raised the duty above the pres 
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ent Underwood-Simmons rate. But I agree with the Senator 
from Plorida [Mr. Trammerca] in that: I think the committee 


rates: are toe low, and on behalf: of the committee I ask that. 
the: Senate disagree to the committee: amendments reducing the: 


rates on peanuts, 

Mr. KING. Mr President, may I inquire of the Senator hav- 
ing the bill in: charge if it would not be wise—and [ thought’ I 
had that understanding with those on the other side—to post- 
pene: action upon peanuts until we discuss the oils? I under- 
stoed that we would treat them all together—peanuts, peanut 
oil, cecenut oil, and so forth. 

Mr. McCUMBER. We will go right on to the oil-bearing 
seeds: next, but we should take peanuts first. 

Mr. KING. What I had in mind’ was: the oils: themselves— 
soya-bean oil and cottonseed oil—because those subjects are 
all, so. imterrelated: that it is difficult to diseuss one without 
touching the other. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is true; but before we diseuss the 
oil: we must dispose of the raw product from which the oil is 
produced: We: must deeide that question first. The question 
of: the duty on peanuts themselves will be a controlling element 
in fixing. all: the other duties: 

Mr. SIMMONS, Mr. President, I understood the Senator to 
say a little while ago that Chinese peanuts.are used principally 
for the purpose of crushing oil therefrom. 

Mr. MeCUMBER: No; the Senator misunderstood me. I 
stated it was claimed by those who are producing the oil— 
and they were gentlemen from the: South, though I do not 
remember whether they were from the Carolinas or not—that 
the Chinese peanuts de: not come in competition because they: 
claim that the: Chinese: peanuts: are used for oil only, I think 
they do come in competition, and so stated. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Very few peanuts are imported: directly 
from China, though ment of them originate in China and. are 
imported through Japan. but practically ali which are imported 
come from the Orient. I think the bulk; though I would not) 
say all; of the peanuts: imported into: this country are not 
used as the American peanut is used: The American peanut 
is used largely in the manufacture of peanut butter and some- 
times, to a small extent, in oleomargarine, and to’ a larger 
extent for eating purposes, and: for the purpose of making 
candy. As a general proposition: it may be said, I think, that 
practically all the importations of peanuts into this country 
are converted into oil, 

Mr. KING rose, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I was about to ask for 
a yea and nay vote on the question, but if the junior Senator 


from Utah [Mr. Kine] desires to speak I withhold the request’ 


for the present. 

Mr. KING. As TI understand the Senator from North Dakota, 
his proposition is to recede from the committee amendment. 

Mr. McCUMBER. It is. 

Mr. KING. And to restore the rate—— 

Mr. McCUMBER: On unslielied peanuts 3 cents, and on 
shelled 4 cents per pound. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the amendment which was recom- 
mended by the committee more nearly approximates'what would 
be right and fair—assuming that any duty at all should be 
levied, which I deny—than the House provision of the bill. 
I think this provision will’ prove to be futile in raising the 
price of peanuts, because of the close relationship etween this 
commodity and other nuts which produce oil and because of the 
lack of competition from abroad: I shall not say that it’ is 
offered to secure support for the bill; but I will say that 
there are some indications which would lead to that conclusion. 
It is in harmony with a number of the provisions found in the 
bill which will not increase the prices of certain agricultural 
products, but which have gained’ the support’ of some for the 
entire bill upon the theory that agriculture will be benefited 


This bill seems to be drawn upon the theory of granting tariff’ 


rates to all who demand’ them, and it presents: evidences of 
rivalry to see who could get the highest rates of duty. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KING. Certainly. 

Mr. MCCUMBER. I say to the Senator, in all fairness, that 
it is not done for any such purpose. I do expect that some of 
those who oppose the bill generally will vote that. we recede 
from the Senate committee amendment, but I do not expect 
to have a single one of them, after they get what they want, 
to vote for the bill, So I do. not want: the Senator for a 
moment to think that the Senate is asked to disagree to the 
committee amendment with the idea that: we will change one 
single vote on the final passage of the bill. I think that the 
cominittee amendments, the same as [ think the present bill— 
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and' they are very close together—give too low a duty upon 
Peanuts. 

Mr. KING. I may not ave made myself clear and I may 
not’ lave fully comprehended. tlie net of the Senator or 
properly interpreted his: remarks. What I meant to say was 
that the provision; like other provisions in the bill, is a sop to 
the agriculturists’ for the purpose of securing; if possible, the 
support of Senators in this body and’ Representatives in the 
other body to the entire: bill 

Mr, McCUMBER: In reply to that, Mr. President, I state 
that that is not the purpose, neither is it the expectation. 

Mr, KING. Well; Mr. President, it does seem to me that men 
of the great intelligenee of the Senator from North Dakota— 
and he-is an able: man, one of the ablest men in public life— 
must know’ that! a tariff upon. many of the products found in 
the bill, particularly in the agricultural sehedule, will not in- 
crease tlie priees of the agricultural products to whiich’ those 
particular paragraphs and schedules refer. The Senator knows: 
that we produce:in the United States not hundreds of millions 
but billions of pounds of corn; tliat we expert corn and wheat 
and rice and’ other agricultural products. To say that a tariff 
upen these products: will increase their’ price in the domestic 
market it seems: to me is to deny the fundamentals of trade and 
commerce and accepted: principles: of political economy 

The Senator knows: that we produce in the United States 
of cottonseed oil' hundreds of millions, indeed; more than a 
billion, of pounds; that of animal fats: we produce more than @ 
billion pounds, and that our experts exceed 1,000;000,000 
peunds annually: Approximately one-third of our total’ pro- 
duction of animal’ and vegetable fats is exported. The United 
States makes the world market and fixes the world’s’ prices: 
To impose'a duty upon vegetable oils, upon peanuts, upom lard, 
upon animal fats, Mr. President, is a foolish and fatuous pro- 
ceeding, and demonstrates that those who advocate that policy 
have given no: adequate thought to the situation, or they hope: 
that by some species of psychology or ledgerdemain the agri- 
culturists of the United States ean be made to think that they 
are to receive additional prices for their surplus products, 
products which find their way into Europe and other countries 
of the world: Perhaps our Republican friends who are pro- 
pesing these: schedules are giving a lesson in psychology’ to 
the farmers and others; they are not dealing in accepted 
facts with respect to trade and commerce nor are they follow- 
ing’ accepted principles: of’ political economy. 

The Senator from North Dakota has been contending, I 
suppose—and I came into the Chamber after lie had concluded 
his: address—that a duty upon peanuts is important to the 
American produeer: Let me briefly submit a few pertinent 
facts relating to this matter: The production of peanuts in 
the United States inereased from 1909, when we produced: 
19,000,000 bushels plus to 46,000,000: bushels: fh 1918: In 1920 
the production declined: to approximately 35,000,000’ busliels. 

The: increase was largely due to the peanut-oil and peanut- 
butter industries, but while tle peanut production was increas- 
ing’ more than twofold’ between the years-to which I have re- 
ferred, the importations of peanuts and peanut oil increased 
practically threefol@: Exports also increased threefold during 
the same period: 

Of the 108,000,000 pounds imported—peanuts and oil—in 1918, 
80,220,180 pounds came from Japan. Approximately 3;000,000 
pounds came in at Atlantic ports and 103,000,000 pounds at Pa- 
cifie ports, Freight rates from Suffolk, Va., to San Franeisco 
are high—around 3 cents:per pound—while the ocean rate from 
Japan to Seattle and San Francisco is less than I cent per 
pound; Peanuts can be grown in California, but they are less 
profitable than other’crops, 

The haul’ from’ Virginia is much shorter to Canada than to 
San Francisco, and’ the freight only about one-fourth as much. 
Canada imposes an import duty of 2 cents per pound. 

The prices of peanuts during’ the past seven years, and the 
rapid inerease in production and consumption, indicate that 
American growers have not as yet materially suffered from 
foreign competition. The maintenance of the peanut-oil and 
peanut-butter industries probably will continue to require 
foreign-grown peanuts unless. American production is appre- 
ciably increased; Other uses for peanuts have also increased. 
It; should. also be. noted that. nearly one-half the domestic acre- 
age in peanuts is pastured or “ hogged off,” and that peanuts 
often compete in the crop rotation with such. products as to- 
bacco, cotton, and. corn. 

There has been no competition from foreign countries,. nor 
will there be any such as to. affect the domestic growers. What 
limited: quantities were imported did not compete with the 
American crop. If it was suitable for edible purposes, it. was 
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used on the Pacific coast when, because of the high freight 
rates from the producing sections of the United States, the 
domestic product could not go. 

But the important fact is that the peanuts imported were 
not comparable for confection or “ butter” purposes with the 
American product and were largely used for their oil content. 
The peanut oil, because of its relationship to other vegetable 
oils, particularly cottonseed oil, and its interchangeability with 
such oils as well as animal fats, can not be regarded as a com- 
petitor with them even though it comes from other lands. 

Mr. President, the high prices which prevailed in 1919—be- 
cause, I might say, high prices prevailed with respect to all 
commodities—made the demand for peanuts grown in the 
United States for confection purposes and for what is called 
peanut butter so great that there were none available for oil* 
purposes. Mills which had crushed peanuts for the oil they 
contained were deprived of the opportunity of doing so. The 
consumption increased faster than production, and the con- 
fection demand and the light import in 1918 caused prices to 
remain during 1919 and 1920 very high; so, as I have indicated, 
peanuts in the domestic market were used for other purposes, 
and thus the oil producers were deprived of the opportunity of 
acquiring peanuts for the manufacture of oil. 

The tariff summary states that— 


During the year ended June 30, 1919, there was a decided falling 
off in importation of peanuts, due mostly to restrictions imposed by the 
War Trade Board. Imports of oil, on the other hand, increased about 
37 per cent over the preceding year, thus bringing the peanut equiva- 
lent for 1918-19 up to over 12,000,000 bushels. 

* * 


* * * * * 

During the fiscal year 1920 general imports of shelled nuts amounted 
to 120,844,425 pounds and of unsheiled nuts 12,967,988 pounds. 
There were also imported over 22,000,000 goles of peanut oil. 
While these ye are the largest on record. it should be noted that 
the corresponding domestic harvest was 13,000,000 bushels less than 
in the preceding year. 

The operation of the emergency tariff act is discussed as it 
relates to peanuts in the report of the Tariff Commission re 
cently transmitted, and it is there stated— 

In summarizing the effects of the emergency tariff changes upon the 
trade in peanuts distinction should be made between the trade in 
shelled and unshelled. Imports of unshelled peanuts, which have been 
relatively unimportant in recent years, were not materially reduced 
after the increase in duty. 

Imports of shelled nuts, however, after the increase in duty from 
three-fourths of 1 cent to 1 cent per pound in the 10 months followin 
the change declined to 6,410,000 pounds, as compared with 22,440.0 
pounds, which came in during the same period of the previous year. 

But that was, as indicated, chiefly due to the low prices 
which prevailed, and there was a diminution in the prices of 
many of the oil products and of many other commodities in the 
United States. But, as I have endeavored to point out, the 
imports, whether of peanuts or peanut oil, had no appreciable 
effect upon the price of the domestic products. The nuts suit- 
able for edible purposes as nuts did not affect the price of the 
nuts grown in the United States. Nor does the oil compete with 
the peanut oil produced in the United States. 

It must be borne in mind in discussing this question that the 
price of vegetable oils and animal fats determine the price of 
peanuts, cotton seed and cottonseed oil, soy beans, soy-bean 
oil, and coconut oil; or perhaps it might be said that because 
of their -nature and qualities each influences the price of all 
the others, and all influence if they do not determine the price 
of each. So I repeat, the price of peanuts is governed largely 
by the price of vegetable oils and animal fats. 

Peanut oil is. interchangeable with cottonseed and other 
vegetable oils and with animal fats. The importation of oriental 
vegetable oils has not reduced the price of domestic vegetable 
oils or animal fats because of the enormous surplus produced 
by the United States, which have established the world price 
except when by unwise legislation—the emergency tariff act— 
we prevented such oils from entering the United States. This 
legislation diverted the oriental vegetable oils, or most of them, 
except coconut oil, from the Philippines, to Europe, where they 
came into competition with American products, forcing down 
the level of world prices and thus affecting, of course, the do- 
mestic market. 

A tariff upon peanuts, Mr. President, because of the inter- 
changeability of the oil derived from peanuts and for other 
reasons stated, in my opinion, will not affect the price. Because 
of the fact that we export vegetable oils and animal fats to the 
extent of hundreds of millions of pounds annually and because 
of the fact that peanuts and the oil derived therefrom are taken 
into account in determining the domestic price of animal and 
vegetable fats, it is obvious that the price for, peanuts is deter- 
mined by world prices for animal fats and vegetable oils. The 
result has been, as I have indicated, that when by the emer- 
gency tariff act there was in the world only one buyer, treat- 
ing Europe as one buyer for vegetable oils, including those of 
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the Orient, that situation eventuated in a reduction in the 
prices of the vegetable oils of the Orient. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield to me for a moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I want to call the Senator’s 
attention to the price of peanuts after the passage of the 
emergency tariff law. The Senator will recall that under that 
act on peanuts a protective tariff rate of 3 cents per pound 
was imposed. I read two advertisements, appearing in the 
Farmers’ Exchange, one of the leading farm papers of North 
Carolina, of the issue of Saturday, April 12, 1922, under the 
head of peanuts: 

Selected recleaned seed peanuts: North Carolina Runners, 4 cents 
per pound ; White Spanish, 44 cents. Any amount shipped. Strickland 
& Baxter, Clio, Ala. 

Selected No. 1 seed or roasting peanuts: Alabama Runners, 4 cents 
per pound; White Spanish, 4 cents per pound. No order accepted for 
less than 100 pounds. Cash with order. Goff-Hutchison Merc. Co. 
(Inc. $50,000), Enterprise, Ala. 

It appears that cleaned peanuts, seed peanuts. which are the 
very best grade of peanuts, were selling for 4 cents a pound on 
April 1, with a protective tariff duty of 3 cents. What would 
they have sold for without the tariff protective duty upon the 
theory of this bill? I am informed that peanuts were never 
selling at such a low price as to-day since the war; that the 
price is lower than ever before, showing conclusively that the 
emergency tariff law has not helped the farmers who raise 
peanuts one particle, as the rates fixed upon other agricultural 
products have not helped the farmers engaged in raising the 
products on which duties have thus been imposed. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Utah yield to the Senator from Ar- 
kansas? * 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Supporting the statement just made by the 
Senator from Massachusetts, there has been called to my atten- 
tion. a publication known as The Progressive Farmer, published 
at Raleigh, N. C., of Saturday, April 8, 1922, in which peanuts 
for seed are adyertised, and the rates are substantially the 
same as those mentioned in the publication referred to by the 
Senator from Massachusetts. I desire to insert in the Recorp, 
with the consent of the Senator from Utah, the advertisement 
to which I have referred. This shows that cleaned peanuts of 
the highest grade for seed purposes were advertised for sale at 
1 cent per pound more than the present rate provided under 
the emergeney tariff law. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the ReEcorp, as follows: 

PEANUTS. 

Seed peanuts: Small Running, Bunch, and Jumbo; good stock. Write 
for prices. Slade, Rhodes & Co., Hamilton, N. C. 

Selected recleaned seed. peanuts: North Carolina Runners, 4 cents 
= pound; White Spanish, 44 cents. Any amount shipped. Strick- 
and & Baxter, Clio, Ala. 

Seed peanuts: The ear Tans variety of North Carolinas. J. W. 
Canady, Sneads Ferry, N. C. 

Selected No. 1 seed or roasting peanuts: Alabama Runners, 4 cents 
pad pound ; White Speake: 4 cents per pound. No order accepted for 
ess than 100 pounds. Cash with order. Goff-Hutchison Mercantile 
Co. (Inc.) ($50,000), Enterprise, Ala. 

Mr. ROBINSON. If the Senator from Utah will be kind 
enough to yield to me further—— 

Mr. KING. I shall be glad to yield to the Senator. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I want to state in this connection that it 
is extraordinary, beyond my comprehension, that at a time 
when there is widespread agitation in justification of high 
tariffs on farm products as necessary for the protection of the 
American farmer, at a time when the policy of protection is 
being written into law, the Finance Committee of the Senate 
should report to this body amendments reducing rates on two 
agricultural products, and only two agricultural products, and 
continuing in force or increasing the rates under the emer- 
gency tariff law as to all other agricultural products, and that 
those products should by the law of nature be confined to the 
southern section of this country, the representatives of which 
in this body are Democrats. There could have been no other 
purpose than to play “ peanut politics” by attempting to force 
on record Senators who are committed to a policy of tariff for 
revenue as favoring protection for the products grown in their 
own communities. 

Iam not afraid to meet this issue here or anywhere else. If 
the policy that is to be written into our tariff laws is a policy 
of protection, I do not find myself justified, as a representative 
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of the people of the State of Arkansas, in voting to discrimi- 
nate against the products of that State. I should prefer to see 
tariff rates for revenue purposes only, and if the rates now 
levied under the Underwood law could remain effective as to 
all products, I should be glad to see that end accomplished. I 
will not indifferently see a tariff levied for political purposes 
discriminatory against the products of the section that I rep- 
resent, 

I shall probably vote to restore the House rate. I do not find 
myself inconsistent in taking that course to prevent discrimina- 
tien. If I represented a State where peanuts are produced, 
realizing that the action of the committee justified me in con- 
cluding that the amendment was reported for the sole purpose 
of embarrassing Senators who do not believe in the policy of 
protection, I would not hesitate to support the action of the 
committee now, when it proposes to withdraw this discrimi- 
natory amendment. Indeed, unless something comes to my 
knowledge which makes it appear my duty to pursue a con- 
trary course, I shall vote to sustain the proposal of the com- 
mittee to recede from its amendment. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me a moment? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. POMERENE. In connection with what the Senator from 
Arkansas has been saying, it may be of interest to some Sena- 
tors—I mean, some Democrats and some Republicans—for me 
to say that two leading Republican business men from my own 
State this morning were in my office, and in talking about the 
high rates of this bill they said that they were both protection- 
ists, but they feared that the effect of the high rates of duty con- 
tained in this bill would be to create such a resentment against 
the protective tariff policy of the country that it would be 
ruined. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the statement just made by the 
Senator from Ohio reflects the attitude of many liberal-minded 
and sincere protectionists in the United States. There are 
many Republicans who honestly believe in the protective the- 
ory, but who do not believe in a tariff that amounts to an 
embargo upon many of the products entering into the lives of 
the people. There are men in the Republican Party who have 
the vision of the Senators from Wisconsin, if I interpreted their 
remarks correctly, who took the position that a tariff bill which 
is so prepared that certain interests—the steel interests, the 
textile interests, the woolen interests—will be permitted to 
charge extortionate prices and exercise monopolistic control 
over such commodities, is not a protective tariff bill but a bill 
which legalizes exploitation and robbery. 

I may differ from one who honestly believes that there should 
be reasonable protection upon certain industries, and that that 
protection should be determined by the difference in the cost 
of production abroad and the cost of production in the United 
States, but I can respect his sincerity; but anybody who reads 
the testimony taken by the Finance Committee and by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means of the House—indeed, who reads the 
speeches coming from the proponents of this bill—will be struck 
with the fact that the difference in cost of production abroad 
and the cost of production at home has been entirely ignored 
and has not been taken into consideration in the preparation 
of this bill. Indeed, there are in every schedule of the Dill 
many instances where we export large quantities of given 
products and import less than one-tenth of 1 per cent of such 
products, Nevertheless the bill carries inordinately high tariff 
rates—in some instances being over 300 per cent. What is the 
reason for such a course? Wither to deceive the people or, if 
the product to which the duty applies is susceptible of monopo- 
listic control, to enable those who have the power to exercise 
a monopoly to form one and to exploit the American people. 

Mr. President, I repeat that upon no rational theory, no 
honest theory as the basis for a protective tariff, can this bill 
be justified. No argument which has been addressed to the 
American people by protectionists in the past can be advocated 
to support the major part of the provisions of this bill. 

The Senator from Arkansas calls attentioa to the fact that 


the agricultural schedule increased the rates upon practically. 


every agricultural product except two—two which were pro- 
duced in the South. I am not going to state the reason which 
prompted the Finance Committee to lower the rates upon rice 
and peanuts, but it does not need much perspicacity or very 
much power of discernment to determine the reasons which 
prompted that most extraordinary and phenomenal procedure 
upon the part of the committee. 

Mr. President, coming now to the item before us, attention 
was called by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Warsu] 
to the fact that under the emergency tariff law, which was to 
be the panacea for the farmers, the price of peanuts has gone 
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down, The Tariff Commission furnishes statistics which exem- 
plify the truth of the statement just made by the Senator. 

On page 31 a table is submitted which shows the decline in 
domestic prices following the passage of this act. The average 
f. o. b. market price of Virginia and Spanish type peanuts 
November, 1919, to April, 1922, is shown in this table. 

In November, 1919, the price of the Virginia-North Carolina . 
peanuts, jumbo, unshelled, was 15 cents per pound; fancy, un- 
shelled, 113 cents per pound; extra large, shelled, 17} cents per 
pound; and No. 1 Virginia, shelled, 143 cents per pound. The 
price of the Southeast Spanish—that is one of the varieties 
produced in the United States—No. 1 shelled was 16} cents 
per pound. 

In December the price of the jumbo had declined. The other 
prices were substantially the same. There had been a slight 
decline in one or more. 

In January, 1920, the prices were substantially the same. 
There were some slight reductions. 

That is also true of February and March. 

In April the prices had declined to the following figures: 
Jumbo, unshelled, 13} cents per pound; fancy, unshelled, 10% 
cents per pound; extra large, 15} cents per pound. 

The report does not show the prices for May, June, July, 
August, September, and October, except as to Southeast Span- 
ish No. 1, shelled; and those prices declined from 16% cents in 
November, 1919, to 13 cents per pound in September, 1920. 

In November and December there was a further decline. 
The fancy, unshelled, went down to 6} cents per pound. 

In January, 1921, the prices were for Jumbo, unshelled, 104 
cents per pound; fancy, unshelled, 6 cents a pound ; extra large, 
shelled, 12 cents per pound; No. 1 Virginia, shelled; 4% cents 
per pound; Southeast Spanish No. 1, shelled, 5} cents per 
pound; and Southwest Spanish No. 1, shelled, 6 cents per pound. 

The prices were substantially the same for a number of 
months. In August jumbo, unshelled, were 11% cents a pound; 
fancy, unshelled, 7} cents; extra large, 12 cents. No. 1 Vir- 
ginia were down to 4j cents; Southeast Spanish No. 1, 43 cents; 
Southwest Spanish No. 1, approximately 6 cents per pound. 

There was a decline in December. Jumbo dropped to 8+ 
cents; fancy, unshelled, 6% cents; extra large, shelled, 8§ cents ; 
No. 1 Virginia, shelled, 6} cents; Southeast Spanish No. 1, 
shelled, 43 cents; Southwest Spanish No, 1, shelled, 57% cents. 

During the first four months of 1922 the prices were still 
lower. In January the price of jumbo, unshelled, was 7} 
cents; 7} cents for the fancy, unshelled, In April, 1922, jumbo, 
unshelled, sold for 6% cents; fancy, unshelled, 5§ cents; extra 
large, shelled, 88 cents; No. 1 Virginia, shelled, 5§ cents ; South- 
east Spanish No. 1, shelled, 5§ cents; and Southwest Spanish 
No. 1, shelled, 6% cents. 

The commission states: 

i import. 
wan ths pocureaalee deciae tn the pach of dotutic. peanuts to leak 2a 
The price of extra large Virginia shelled nuts declined from about 17 
cents pound in January, 1920, to 8§ cents in March, 1922. Of 
especial importance is the fact that t premium on extra large 
shelled nuts, which amounted to nearly 8 cents in the spring of 1921, 
due to the shortage of this size in the 1920 crop, was cut down to 3 
cents in the spring of 1922. 

Mr, President, these figures demonstrate that the imposition 
of the higher tariff duty was of no advantage to the producers 
of peanuts in augmenting the price of their product. I repeat, 
therefore, that the emergency tariff law, so far as it relates to 
many of the commodities covered by it, was a delusion and a 
snare. It was a deception practiced upon the farmers for the 
purpose of inducing them to support the Republican Party. 
It was to prepare the way for a tariff bill the important sched- 
ules of which would be either dictated by the predatory in- 
terests of the United States or their influence would be potential 
in the formulation of such schedules, 

Some of the Republican leaders undoubtedly knew, although 
their platform did not contemplate a tariff revision upward 
or did not promise the kind of a tariff bill we have before us, 
that there would be introduced a tariff bill which would be of 
great advantage to certain interests in the United States which 
have for so many years profited by the perversion of the taxing 
power of the Federal Government. 

Undoubtedly the steel interests knew that a tariff bill would 
be reported by the Republican Congress which would enable the 
steel manufacturers of the United States, who have a monopoly 
upon steel products, to either maintain their high prices or to 
increase them, as they may desire. You may not measure the 
evils or the iniquities of a tariff bill solely by the level of prices 
which may be maintained for an indefinite period with respect 
to the commodities to which the bill refers. 

‘The natural tendency following the war, when we should 
have returned more nearly to normal conditions, was a decline 
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in: prices.. It would be just.as.wroeng.to use the, taxing. pawer 
to, enable monopolies to perpetuate. war, pricea.and project. 


into peace times as to put it into their power to increase. those | 


prices, 

Mr. WATSON: of Indiana... The Senator has said. over and 
over again. that the tariff.is.a tax, and that the.amount,of the 
tariff is,added to the price in the United States.of the product 
which.the consumer has. to; pay, 

Mr.. KING, The; Senator.is in error; I have net stated. it 
that. broadly. 

Mr. WATSONrof Indiana... That has been stated over and over 


again... I merely, wish, to ,ask..the,.Senator. haw he. reconciles | 


the, present. speech he is,making. with his oft-repeated declara- 
tion. of a. general. character, because he is, now. arguing that, 
notwithstanding. the imposition. of a 3-cent rate .on. peanuts .as 
against. three-eighths.of a. cent, under.the Uriderwood tariff. law, 
the price.of peanuts has gradually declined. 

Mr. KING... Mr. President, if the Senater had done me. the 
honor.to fellow what I have said during the discussion of this 
bill he would have .a, different. view as.to my. attitude upon 
tariff questions. 

I have said that tariff rates may be a tax. indeed, I have said 
that the reason assigned by protectionists for the laying of duties 
was .to inerease the, price of domestic products, and. therefore 
the tariff was a. tax.. I have challenged attention to.commodi- 
ties which we were.exporting and when we were making the 
world. prices,.and have stated.that as to.such cammodities the 
tariff rates fixed in.this. bill. were a délusion and a snare—I 
used, that. expression a number of ‘times—and. that such rates 
would. not affect the. prices of the.domestie products. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana... I. would. like to.ask the Senator 
another question. It is. the oft-repeated cry ,of thase who. are 
opposed ta.the:protective system .that the tariff. is .a tax-and.is 
always added; to the price of the article on which. the rate is 
impesed.: Peanuts.are being sold, for 3 cents,.as I understand 
it, by Virginia and Carolina farmers. The tariff is 3°cents. I 
suppose, therefore, if-we take the tariff off'they..would get the 
peanuts for, nothing? 

Mr. KING. My friend from Indfana—— 

Mr. WATSON. of. Indiana... If the tariff is a tax, always 
added to.the price the censumer pays, how does the Senator ex: 
plain that? 

Mr: KING. Does not the Sénator believe that the tariff 
raises prices? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana.. I gave my. view of.the tariff, and 
I.am.trying to get the Senator’s view. 

Mr. KING.. I. am. answering the Senator by asking him a 
question, if he: will permit me to be a Yankee for. the moment, 
as he.is.sitting by a. Yankee, 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I will permit the Senator to be a 
Yankee... On a. new industry the tariff does raise the price 
until the heme. competition cuts the price down.. That has been 
demonstrated over. and. over for 130 years of American. hfs- 
tory. Now that I have answered ‘the Sénator’s question, will 
the. Senator. answer the question I asked him? If the tariffis 
a.tax and is always added. to the price, how does the Senator 
aceount. for. the fact. that we have a tariff’of 3°cents a pound 
on.peanuts, and. yet peanuts are selling for 3 cents a pound? 

Mr. .. Lhave answered that and have fully discussed it 
when other paragraphs.of the bill were under consideration. Per. 
haps.the Senator was not in the Senate when I discussed that 
feature of this matter before. Of course, where.we control the 
world market and fix the world price,, where it is an interna- 
tional. world price, and. we determine it, as we do with respeet 
ta the price of peanuts.and vegetable oils and animal fats, then 
tariff..rates, no, matter how high they are placed, are unim- 
portant, If yeu should put a dollar a pound upon peanuts, it 
would affect the price, if at all, only as I have indicated hereto- 
fore in diseussing this.item. Peanuts.are used in part for the 
making of vegetable oils. We fix the price of vegetable oils and 
of animal fats not only here but in.the world. In the emer- 
geney. tariff law certain vegetable oil.‘ producing: commodities 
imported from the Orient were subjected to high tariff duties; 
this resulted. in their. being sold to Europe, where they were 
converted into. vegetable. fats, and took the place, in. part, of 
products which heretofore had come from the United: States. 
If it. had not been for the tariff; these: oil-producing products 
would have been brought to the United States, where they would 
have been crushed and the oils derived therefrom refined, thus 
giving. employment to many Americans. This oil would then 
have been exported to Europe or used for industrial purposes in 
the. United States.. This would have liberated more: of _our-oils 
and fats for. export'at higher prices than were obtained. But 
I say, to.the Senator from Indiana [Mr. WArson] that the his- 
tory of all Republican tariffS shows that°the purpose has been 
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_ tariff is either a palpable; fraud and. 


rices-—to. enable. the. domestic producer to 
uct. than the foreign market. establishes., 
er have been designed to increase, 
to. permit corporations to exploit the 
In. this: hese. have. been: eminently; successful. I. re- 
peat, .if there is.no possible. re from abroad, then the 
designed, to deceive: the 
American, people, or it is to,.enable:in: some: way the. domestic 
producers to effectuate.stronger combines with respect to. com 
modities: which are important to the people and; if possible, in- 

crease the. prices of the same, 

Mr. McCUMBER.. Mr. President-—— 

The. PRESIDING..OFFICER. Does the Senator from, Utah. 
yield .to the Senater from. North Dakota? 

Mr.. KING. I yield, 

Mr. McCUMBER., I think. the Senator will agree. with me. 
that, prices, are fixed. by; the. law of supply, and demand at. the 
point, of consumption;:.and:; the. point of consumption of peanuts. 
is.in.the United States.. If the. price-is.affected. by .the law: of 
supply and demand—and in agricultural. products there are ne 
combinations. of» the . producers—and.. we .cut off 110,000,000 
pounds in.a.single-year by: reason. of.a; tariff duty which. pre- 
yents. their importation, will .not.,the; Senator agree that the 
cutting, off. ofthat 110,000,000: pounds: will. have seme. tendency, 
at least, toward..inereasing,the price of the product in. the 
United, States?. 

Mr. KING. Let me ask the Senator why prices went down 
when you passed the-emergency tariff law? 

Mr. McCCUMBER. Prices went down for several reasons... I 
can give the important reason. It was due to the very close, 
hard-times which have followed ‘since 1920; less. demand: for 
peanuts, the same as there was less demand for. other things, 
which were more of a luxury than a necessity, and which.would 
feel the effect of. the stringent conditions.in the country. We 
cam, not-say, of course, just. what the price would be if there 
had been no importatiens, or if the 110,000,000: extra pounds had. 
eome in; All TI want to insist is this; that if the law-of supply 
and demand gaverns, if you decrease.the supply, then neces- 
sarily it must have some effect upon: the-price. 

Mr. KING. Mr President, the reeord whieh ‘has-been sub- 
mitted. conclusively ,demonstrates that the emergency tariff law, 
which: was offered: by: our friends: upon, the: other side as.a 
panacea: for the evils from which the Ameriean: people: were 
sufféring, failed to. give any..relief.to. the growers of peanuts. 
Indeed, in the-face of this high tariff, the:prices:ef all grades of 
peanuts have progressively déclitied. 

I submit that because.of tha.close relation,of: peanuts: to.other 
nuts; and the: interchungeability; if I. may be: permitted: that 
expression; of the -oil' contents of ‘peanuts with cottonseed ‘olf 
particularly, this rate, in my judgment, will prove. abartive-in 
affording any benefit to the growers of peanuts. 

But aside from that—and I.do not care to take any time in 
arguing it—I contend. that it is not justifiable to. impose tariff 
rates merely for the purpose.of enhancing the price of any par- 
ticular product. 

No. great. revenue will be derived. fram this product,. and the 
contention of the able Senator from North Dakota, if he: con+ 
tends that prices will be raised by the provision, must be that 
he. is: willing to: impose a tax, upon the people for the purpose 
of increasing. the profits of those who may be engaged in the 
business. The Senator certainly contends that this is a tax, 
and. he is arguing, that. the.effect of. the tax. will, be to, increase 
the price. Of course, if it is to. increase the: price, it ‘is to in< 
crease the burdens upon the consumer. He justifies that course 
and. defends the position.of his;party in exercising the. taxing 
power for the purpose of increasing prices: But I) protest 
against—I shall not use the word “ hypocrisy,” but -against:the 
pretense: so often exhibited by) the: preponents..of this, bill that 
it will result in great benefit to: the 2 cra interests of the 
United States. 

There has been a cooperation that is most astounding; for it 
argues an agreement, a hard and fast agreement, between cer- 
tain interests to work together and to support all the sched- 
ules, notwithstanding the fact that many of the sehedules will 
result inevitably in increasing the prices of the products which 
the farmers and the agriculturists: must’ purchase. They will 
be compelled under the provisions of ‘the bill to pay more for 
their’ agricultural implements, for~ their clothing, for their 
shoes, for all the things they buy, than they would have to pay 
were it' not’ for the: bill and ‘the schedules: of ‘the bil’ The 
farmers: of ‘the United States’ are being ‘fooled ‘now, as they 
have been fooled in the past,’ by the leaders of the protective 
school in the United States: 

Mr. President, the steel interests and’ the textile interests’ in 
the past ‘have been’ beneficiaries of the tariff system, and they 


The tariffs laid by: 
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have grown rich at the expense of the people by reason of the 
tariff rates which have been imposed. Several days ago I was 
discussing the tariff, and alluded to a number of States which 
had been particular beneficiaries of high tariffs. I alluded 
among others to the State of Connecticut. The able Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] challenged some of the state- 
ments which I made, I then said that protection undoubtedly 
had enriched some in his State, but that the great wealth of 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, and certain protected States was in 
the hands of a limited number of corporations and individuals. 
I called attention to the strikes in the mills of his State, to the 
impoverishment of the people at work in the mills, to the pov- 
erty which existed, and called attention to the fact that the 
Republicans had by their legislation made it possible for cer- 
tain industries to reap enormous profits, and that those in- 
dustries had driven out the American workmen and had im- 
ported labor from abroad and forced the wages of the worker 
down until the wages paid were so pitifully small that poverty 
and, in too many instances, gaunt hunger were the constant 
companions of the employees. 

A few days later I received a letter, which I have before me, 
from Mr. Patrick F. O’Meara, president of the Connecticut Fed- 
eration of Labor, with his office, I think, in New Haven, in 
which he said that he had read the colloquy between the Sena- 
tor and myself, and, if I may be pardoned, in his reference to 
myself he extended congratulations for the defense against a— 


system that if permitted to continue will have the serf and slave 
autem that existed in the South before the Civil War beaten all to 
atoms. 

Your statement of the employment of the cheap-wage foreigner in 
the State of Connecticut is so true that, as I read the speech, I was 
thinking whether or not your information came as if you were a resi- 
dent of Connecticut. 


Then he said: 


During the World War the writer was honored by being selected 
for membership on one of the three district boards of this State. This, 
as you will recollect had to do with all appeals over local boards’ de- 
cisions and all industrial exemptions, and as the secretary of the 
board for the war term the great art of the evidences submitted on 
questionnaires brought forth conditions that no State should be proud 
of, and thousands of these questionnaires had to be written up and 
completed by others than the registrant, for the reason that the said 
registrant could neither read or write. 

hy I wish to call your attention to the latest reports coming from 
the United States Department of Labor, which shows that the illiteracy 
in this State is shameful, and this is the State, little that we are in 
Square miles, that Senators MCLEAN and BRANDEGER wish to convey 
the information that matters are all serene up here. 

During the latter part of the year 1921 the city of New Britain, 
Conn., had to make an spprourianion out of the municipal funds to 
send back to Spain and Portugal large numbers of cheap foreign 
laborers that they had brought in there (I refer to the manufacturers), 
and who were living in such filthy conditiofs that the city author- 
= ae piers Beteatn thought the best thing to do was to send them 
out o e city. 

Your statement on page 6562— 


Speaking of the Rrcorp— 


relative to this State having industrial disturbances is as true as any 
words coming from the mouth of man, I do hope that on account of 
the position in the life of the community that I hold that you will 
not feel that I am entirely biased in my claims, for I have pa of 
letters in my office from employers of labor, large and small, in this 
ante thanking the writer for the fairness that I have entertained at 
a mes. 

But I can not sit idly by and have conditions go on as they are 
without protesting from time to time against them, and I was elated 
when I read of your indictment against Senator MCLEAN and his con- 
stituents—I refer to the manufacturers of Connecticut. * * * 

If the proposed tariff bill goes through they will again reap the 
harvest that they have for years, and I smile when I read of the claims 
that German-made watches are being sold so cheaply in the United 
States, when, as a matter of fact, such a big and influential concern 
as the New Haven Clock Co., in my home city, is to-day paying wages 
so low that they never would be accepted only that men are forced to 
take them to earn a few dollars for their families; the wages are even 
lower than before the war. 


Then he said: 


In order to have you feel that the specific information is coming 
from a person that knows, I wish to state that the writer is a product 
of the State of Connecticut, born in the city of New Haven, Conn., 
and know fwil well of the conditions whereof I write, and if either one 
of the Senators from Connecticut will deny any of the statements that 
I have written about I will gladly furnish them to you in affidavit 
form to back them up. 

Mr, President, I repeat the bill is in the interest of certain 
protected manufacturing concerns, and in order to pass it and 
to maintain these extortionate rates representatives of the 
farmers, or the farm bloc, have given their support to the bill, 
and the farmers, at least some of them, have been made to be- 
lieve that the bill is in their interest. It is not. It penalizes 
the farmers and places additional burden upon them. They 
will be the ones upon whom the burden will fall the most 
severely when the bill shall be enacted into law and when oppor- 
tunity shall have been given for the full effect of it to be 
realized by the American people. 

Mr. President, the rate in the item under consideration as 
recommended by the Senate committee, if any rate at all is 
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required, is adequate, and I hope the action just indicated by 
the chairman of the committee will not receive the approval of 
the Senate. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I want the attention of the 
Senator from Utah for just a moment. The Senator asked me 
a question or two. One of them was, If I was willing to tax 
the American consumer, if it was a tax, for the benefits that 
might be derived by the producer. I want to answer him most. 
candidly. I have driven through that section of the Southern 
States which produces the bulk of the peanuts. I have looked 
at their homes and at their farm buildings, I have noted that 
as a rule they are rather dilapidated. Many of them have not 
had the paint brush upon them for half a century or more. 
When I compare the condition of those who produce peanuts 
with the condition of the average people who buy peanut candy 
and peanut butter, I say to the Senator from Utah, Yes; if I 
could increase the price of peanuts to those farmers 8 cents a 
pound and if it added 8 cents a pound to the price of peanut 
butter, I would do it, and I would do it quickly. If the pur- 
pose of a protection is to protect where it is needed, then I 
would vote for that protection where it is needed, even though 
it be at the cost of the consumer. 

Answering the Senator in that respect, I now want to have his 
attention to a question which I may ask him. I notice that in 
the calendar year 1921 we collected in duties on imported pea- 
nuts $865,876.48. The Senator will admit that we need the 
money. The Senator has stated that the emergency tariff duty 
has not raised the price of peanuts, All right, then, We have 
obtained $365,000 in revenue from importers without costing the 
American people one penny. I will admit that, if the Senator 
wishes. Why, then, does the Senator wish to reduce the rate 
of duty? Why does he wish to deprive the Government of 
$365,000, when he admits that it has not added one penny to 
the cost of the consumer in the United States? I do not think 
it has added very much to the cost; I will admit that it is 
mostly a revenue duty. 

I want the Senator to give the matter his fair consideration 
and not his partisan consideration, The Senator is generally 
very fair in the discussion of these subjects; and while I think 
his arguments are overloaded with adjectives I am certain that 
he tries to arrive at a conclusion that is fair and just. The 
Senator knows, as well as I do, that in a country which is not 
an exporter of a given product to any considerable extent, but 
which imports that product, the prices are fixed by the combined 
production and importation. The Senator must agree with me 
as to that. If that be true—and no one can deny it—then the 
Senator must admit if in this country, the place of consumption, 
the volume of the commodity is reduced to a considerable extent, 
necessarily the price of the product within the country will be 
buoyed up. There may be such a depression that we can not 
prevent the price going lower and still lower, but, nevertheless, 
the law of supply and demand will hold good, namely, that the 
greater the surplus the less the price; the greater the deficiency 
the greater the price. 

Let us examine the importations and see whether the emer- 
gency tariff rate had any effect upon importations; in other 
words, whether it had any effect upon increasing or decreasing 
the volume of the commodity in the United States. I will take 
the importations for 1920, In 1920 the importations were 
8,703,000 pounds, in round numbers, of peanuts not shelled. 
Now, remember that we did not pass the emergency tariff law 
until May 27, 1921. Therefore the emergency tariff act was in 
operation only during six months, 

Mr. KING. I hope the Senator from North Dakota will keep 
in mind, as he is discussing this phase of the case, the fact that 
our importations of peanuts are largely used on the Pacific 
coast; that our exportations—and the Senator knows that we 
exported last year some 14,000,000 pounds—are largely to Can- 
ada. Because of the freight rates from Virginia and the South- 
ern States to the West, it is almost impossible at 3 cents a 
pound to ship there and find a market. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The good peanuts which are raised in 
North Carolina go a great way west. 

Mr. KING. The Senator will see by the Recorp, if he will 
read it, that the freight rates make almost prohibitive the sale 
on the Pacific coast of peanuts raised in the Eastern and South- 
ern States. By the raising of the tariff duty we are going to 
provoke retaliation from Canada, and we shall cut off our mar- 
ket for peanuts in Canada. So we are going to hurt the farmer, 
even conceding that the tariff does swell the price of the domes- 
tie product. 

Mr. McCUMBER. It is a surprise to me, Mr. President, that 
we are going to have retaliation from Canada. Canada does 
not raise any peanuts. I do not know what she would have to 
retaliate about. 
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Mr. KING. The Senator from North ‘Dakota certainly did 
not deduce the idea that I meant that Canada woulkt 
nate in the matter of peanuts, for there is: move re 
of retaliation. For instance, when we the emergency 
tariff act imposing ai tariff on: cottonseed: oil, Itaty, which dees 
Ret produce ‘cottonseed oil, ‘retaliated against us, as did also 
France. There are more ways tham oue for’ one mation to re- 


— against amother. We export many commodities. 
McGUMBER. But countries, as a wile, retaliate by 
siaaatent ia duty on: an-artécle whieh is. competitive. 

Mr. ‘KING. ‘Oh, ne. 

Mr..McCUMBER. Bat certainty Canada would not have any 
reason te retaliate one-way or another. ‘Our tariff.on peanuts 
is net going to affect Canada in. the slightest degree. 

Mr.. KING. Let me say'to the:Senater from North Dakota— 
and I hope he will. parden me fer interrupting him—— 

Mr.:\MeCUMBBR. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. I make the prediction now that the Senator 
frem North Daketa, in the quiet. retreat of his North Dakota 
heme—-and we regret very much that he is).geing there—will 
find a verifteation ef the prediction that.if.Conmgress passes 
this bitl, with the high rates fixed in the schedules, that Canada 
and other ceuntries that have seught commodities here, either 
by a combination: or otherwise, will-seek to. find markets-else- 
where in which to purchase the, products which we new pro- 
duce and sell to them. We shall, therefore,.be ‘the sufferers 
and our expertations, to foreign, countries: will, in;part, fail by 
reason. ef the inhibitions against impertations. which the pending 
bill provides. 

Mr. McCUMBER, Mr. President, I have complained several 
times about the long speeches which the Senator from Wtah 
has made upon this general aspect of this bill,-amd I do not 
want to encourage him to:go over them again. Iam to-day 
discussing peanuts, and while I do not claim toi have any expert 
know geetnas am ag pth get J on Say remade 
“ peanut . politi I do ' knew -some- 
thing abeut the law of supply Paces an Gaim com- 
modity as it applies at the point ef consumption. The :sug- 
gestion I wish to make is that, first, we derived $365,000 of 
revenue from the imports ef: peamats. If the duty did act 
raise the price of: peannts; then it did: not cost the American 
public a penny. ‘If it did praise the price or keep the price 
from falling to the point to whieh etherwise it would have 
sagged, then I am glad that: we kept the price up at least: that 
high 


some one has suggested, 


I believe that, notwithstanding the fact that, with the de- 
pressed conditions prevailing threughout the United States, 
peanuts went down in valve per pound, as did every other 
commodity. The fact that 110,000;00@ peumds of shelled pea- 
nuts and some 25,000,000: pounds, as I now remember, of ‘the 
mmshelled were kept out by reason of the tariff duty indicates 
that the protective duty in the emergency “tariff act did some 
good, or prevented a worse condition ensuing, if: Senators pre- 
fer to put it in that way. Alb I:am stating is that, so long 
as we. can. get nearly a half million dollars in revenue from 
importations of a certain eommodity without affecting the 
American price, we certainly ought to continue the duty. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment reported by the committee. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I wish to correct the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota in an implied statement which he made 
a little while ago which related to the character of the homes 
he said he s@#w in the sections of the Seuth in which peanuts 
are grown. “The effect of his statement was, I think, to create 
the impression that the peamut growers,are not so prosperous 
as other agricultural Glasses of the South. The Senator is 
mistaken. I live in that part of North Carolina where’ both 
cotton: and peanuts are grown, and I thimk that the peanut 
farmers in my State have been about as prosperous in the years 
that have passed as have the cotton’ farmers; in fact, there is 
a feeling.among many farmers-of the State that the net profits 
of peanut growing at the: prices that have obtained im: recent 
years are as great, if not greater, than the net profits of cotton 
growing. _I myself am rather. inclined to think so. 

The tenarit classes to which the Senater referred—and I 
assume he was referring to their homes im the agricultural dis- 
tricts of the South—do not live in imposing mansions; they tive 
in small cottages; but I wish to say to the Senator that the 
houses in which the farmers, especially the tenant farmers, 
live in the sectfons where-pearuts are largely or chiefly: grown 
are just as good as those in which the farmers and tenants 
live in the sections where cotton is grown. 

Mr. McCU If: the Senator will:allow me, what the 
Senator really means te:say, then, is that the difference is: about 
the same in one section as it isiém.another, The Senator will 


‘we - 


not: claim that dutimg the last few years either of them have 
been very prosperous? 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; they: have not, and were not ‘before the 
war. What. I mean to say,:andiali:\E meant to:say, was that I 
think the: peanut growers: of the section im whielr:I live have 
been just about: as. prosperous as those who have engaged in 
other lines of agriculture. 

Mr. President, I am quite sure that up to this time the emer- 
gency ett Atty at: Scanian pomh exipematehan ended 
nothing to the price ef peanuts; indeed, the farmers ef my. 

entting on their farms only about 3 cents, although 

pene mg Slam ae cent natae Bian ah aoa 

They are ction thas practically only about the amount 

of the emergeney tariff de duty, and, of course, that tariff duty 
bas not been added. 

Mr. President, nobody bas ever contended, I think, that a 
tariff duty would add cuthe,quleced a Geavedhingendarhthe tals 
amount of the duty where there was actual competition: be- 
tween producers, where: there: was: produced (practically enough 
eae the domestic demand, and: where the producers actively 
compete, 

The trouble about the protective tariff just at this time is that 
the domestic competition whieh Mr. McKinley claimed was so 
ee, Cee meas does not obtain in the United 
States as to the great majority of 
to: these in many, if not most, 


petition, as in' the case of the peanu 

contend that the full amount of the duty could be added to the 
priee, especially where the production is equal to the consump- 
tion, or practically equal. There is: no competition in this 
country that is sharper than that between the indépendent 
growers of peanuts. It is:a product that is not grown in large 
quantities by the individual producer. One: hundred acres in 
peanuts isia very large peanut: farm. in my State. The average 
peanut grower probably has no more than 30 or 40 acres in pea- 
nuts. They are-sold in the open market in competition with the 
product of all the other growers. 

We produce in this country all the peanuts that we need for 
edible purpeses and for purpeses of making: so-called peanut 
butter and to meet the large demands of the confection: trade 
of the country. Our importations of peanuts have varied. "They 
have been larger when our domestic crop was subnormal than 
they have been when our crop was‘normal, In fact, if you will 
follow the importations, beginning just about the time of the 
war, you will ‘see that the ation of edible peanuts was 
about the difference between normal production and the 
abnormal production of peanuts. 

Peanuts are imported into this eountry for an entirely differ- 
ent purpose than that’ for which the bulk of the peanuts raised 
in this cowntry are used, Probably between one-fourth and 
one-third of these nuts. grown in’ this country ‘are never gath- 
ered at all. 

They are converted into meat. That part which is marketed, 
that portion which ts in good condition—that is to-say, not broken 
and not faulty—is used to supply the market for edible purposes 
and these other commercial purposes that I have indicated, 
Practically the only part of our domestic product ‘that is 
erushed and converted into of] is the faulty peanut and the 
broken peanut, which have no market value for the other pwr- 
poses, mainly for food. ‘ 

The peanuts which we import, probably not ‘altogether, but 
almost altogether, are used for the purpose of conversion into 
peanut of]. I think I could show beyond question, Mr. Presi- 
dent, if I had the time, that'that is: tree. I do net suppose 
that will be controverted, however. It is a fundamental law 
of the trade that the price of peanuts and the price of soya 
beans and cotton seed are affected by two things—first, the com- 
petition between the producers, and secondly, the price of oils, 
A large operator told me the other day that the priees of these 
oil nuts—whether coconuts, peanuts, soya ‘beans, cotten seed, 
or otherwise, and there are a good many of these oil nuts— 
have for many years: fellowed: the price of oils, especially cot- 
tenseed oils, where they are used for the purpose of making 
oils. The price of oils: in this country is regulated by the price 
of oils im Europe, and that is beeause we either:export our great 
surplus of oils, or we convert it into lard substitutes and export 
them. So that the prices of oils and the prodacts: made out. of 
oils in this country—and that includes all the oils, cotton oil, 
peamut oil, and.ali the rest—are fixed: in this country by the 
price of the oil in the great markets:of Europe. Thatiswhat we 
impert these peanuts from ‘Asia for, to eonvert them into oil 
to be sold in. part: in this country but: chiefly abroad. We have 
built up an enormous and an exceedingly profitable industry, 

































in the sale of our oils and oil products to Europe, practically 
our only foreign purchaser for these oils, 

Europe buys her peanuts and her soya beans just where we 
buy those that we import for the purpose of conversion into oil. 
She buys them in Asia and in certain parts of India. In the 
markets of Asia and in the markets of India the United States 
and Europe—and Europe is represented in that respect almost 
entirely by Great Britain, for she is the chief European pro- 
ducer of oil—are the only foreign purchasers of these nuts 
which are purchased for the purpose of being converted into 
oil. The effect of the emergency tariff putting a duty upon 
these low-grade peanuts that are purchased abroad and brought 
here to be converted into oil has been practically to exclude 
the American purchaser from those foreign markets. 

In the past 10 months we bought only four hundred and 
thirty-odd thousand bushels of these peanuts. These things 
can be understood better when the quantity is stated in bushels 
than when it is stated in pounds. In the past 10 months, 
therefore, we bought less than half a million bushels of these 
peanuts. We practically abandoned the market for the pur- 
chase of these nuts to our foreign competitors, greatly to the 
distress of the oil crushers of this country. They see it as 
clearly as I see it. They have been to my office in great num- 
bers; there have been 15 or 20 of them in there at one time— 
representatives, delegates appointed to see me, from their 
several sections declaring that they had been driven by this duty 
out of the only market where they could get anything like a sup- 
ply for oil purposes, and were now confined to the faulty peanuts, 
as here, the American market taking practically all of the 
good peanuts for edible purposes and paying for them a price 
that they could not afford to pay for peanuts to crush. They 
had been driven out, had abandoned the market, with what 
effect, Mr. President? With the effect that only one foreign 
purchaser of these nuts was left, and that purchaser was our 
foreign competitor for our oils. The effect, as they declare 
to me and as is manifest, is that our foreign competitor in 
these oils, having no competitor in the markets where he gets 
his raw material, has been able to beat down the price in 
that market and to get his peanuts for crushing at a price at 
which he has never before been able to purchase them, with 
the result of lowering the price of oils in Europe, thus re- 
ducing the price for our exportable surplus. With the emer- 
gency tariff duty applying, our buyers could not compete and 
purchase the foreign peanuts for crushing. 

Would it not be much better from every standpoint for us 
to be permitted to buy our raw material there and maintain 
the standard of price in that country instead of letting our only 
competitor without competition buy- these nuts at his own 
price and then convert them into oil, forcing us to meet the 
competition of that lower-priced oil? This lower price for 
exportable surplus is undoubtedly reflected in the price of the 
nuts that we grow in this country, whether those nuts are 
used for crushing or other commercial p 

Mr. President, all I wanted to show in this pcenciitin ate 
I am speaking now more especially about the duty on peanuts— 
was to show the effect of that duty on growers of edible pea- 
nuts; to show that it has operated to prevent our crushers from 
getting from abroad their supply ; and has prevented them from 
protecting the price of their product in our export market, and 
that the resulting decline of prices in that market has been 
inevitably reflected in the domestic price of our oils and all 



































I am repeating what these gentlemen have stated to me and 
what I believe the facts to be. These gentlemen assert that they 
are not asking for these high duties upon vegetable oils; that 
they are protesting against them; that their foreign business 
has been practically ruined as a result of these duties; and 
that the falling away of their foreign business has resulted in 
a reduction of prices in their foreign market which has re- 
flected itself disastrously upon the prices of their products in 
the domestic market, g 

I have tried to be as brief and concise as possible because I 
do not wish to take up any unnecessary time. 

Mr. KING. May I inquire of the Senator, in view of the 
situation relative to peanuts, some of the imported articles hay- 
ing been used for oil purposes, if it would not be fair, or at 
least much fairer than the present provision, to submit an 
amendment by which peanuts of the grade to be crushed for 
the oil content should come in in bond, and upon evidence that 
they were converted into oil, relieved of the duty? 

Mr. SIMMONS. That can be done when the bill is open to 
amendments offered by individual Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 
the chair), The question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment, 
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of the domestic products out of which those oils are produced. | n 
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Mr. CURTIS. I ask for the yeas and nays on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

Mr. CURTIS. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. TRAMMELL, Are we about to vote on the amendment 
in regard to the tax on peanuts? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is correct. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. My understanding is that the chairman 
of the committee stated to the Senate that he felt that the pro- 

decrease was too much, and that the bill should stand as 
originally reported, with a duty of 3 cents per pound on peanuts. 
That is the rate carried in the emergency tariff bill and in 
the bill as it passed the House, and I hope ve~y much that it 
will be retained at that figure, instead of as the committee 
amendment proposes, which the chairman says he realizes is 
too small and should be defeated. That is my understanding 
of the statement made by him. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I understand that a nega- 
tive vote will restore the House rate, and an affirmative vote 
support the Finance Committee in the lower rate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is correct. The question 
is on the committee amendment to strike out “3 cents” and to 
insert in lieu thereof “ three-fourths of 1 cent.” 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). I 
transfer my pair with the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Wit11aMs] to the junior Senator from Vermont [{Mr. Page}, 
and vote “nay.” 

-The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Batt] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] ; 

The Senator from Vermont (Mr, DILLINGHAM] with the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Grass); 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epcx] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN]; and 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. SUTHERLAND] with the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr, Ropinson]. 

Mr. NEW. I transfer my pair with the junior Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. McKettar] to the junior Senator from Mary- 
land (Mr. WELLER] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. McKINLEY. I transfer my pair with the junior Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. CARAwAY] to the senior Senator from 
Pennsylvania {[Mr. Crow] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. CAMERON. I transfer my pair with the junior Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Watson] to the senior Senator from lowa 
{Mr. Cummins] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. FERNALD, I transfer my pair with the senior Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Jones] to the senior Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE] and vote “ nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 13, nays 52, as follows: 


YEAS—138. 
Dial Owen Smith Waish, Mont. 
Harrison Pomerene Stanley 
ng Shields Underwood 
La Foliette Simmons Walsh, Mass. 
NAYS—52, 
Ashurst France Loaee Poindexter 
Borah Frelinghuysen M mber Ransdell 
Broussard Gooding McKinley Sheppard 
ursum Hale McLean Shortridge 
Calder Harreld McNary Smoot 
Camerou Harris Moses Spencer 
Capper Heflin Nelson Sterling 
Colt Johnson New Swanson 
Curtis Jones, Wash. Newberry Townsend 
du Pont ellog Nicholson Trammell 
Elkins Kende ck Oddie Warren 
Ernst Keyes Pepper Watson, Ind, 
Fernald Ladd Phipps Willis 
NOt VOTING—=31, 
Ball Fletcher Myers Robinson 
Brandegee rry Norbeck Standtield 
Caraway Glass Norris Sutherland 
Crow Hitchcock Overman Wadsworth 
Culberson Jones, N. Mex. Page woe Ga. 
Cummins Lenroot Pittman Weller 
Debaghas McCormick Rawson Williams 
Edge McKellar Reed 


So the committee amendment was rejected. 

The next amendment of the committee was, in paragraph 757, 
peanuts, on page 110, line 24, to strike out “4” and insert “ 13,” 
so as to read: 

Shelled, 14 cents per pound, 

Mr. SMOOT. I am directed by the committee to ask that 
this amendment of the committee be disagreed to. 

The amendment was rejected. 
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The next amendment of the committee was, on page 111, line 
11, to strike out “25” and insert in lieu thereof “40,” so as 
to read: 

Fiaxseed, 40 cents per bushel of 56 pounds. 

FLAXSEED AND .LINSEED OIL-——PARAGRAPHS 760 AND 50. a 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, the Senate 
committee amendment to paragraph 760 increases the rate on 
flaxseed from 25 cenir pex bushel of 56 pounds, as provided in 
the House bill, to 40 cents per bushel; and the amendment to 
paragraph 50 increases the rate on linseed oil from 2} cents per 
pound, as provided in the House bill, to 33 cents per pound. 

DIFFERENCES BETWEEN SENATE BILL AND PREVIOUS LAWS. 


Under the Underwood Act flaxseed was dutiable at 20 cents 
per bushel, and linseed oil was duitable at 10 cents per gallon 
of 74 pounds (14 cents per pound). 

Under the Payne-Aldrich Act flaxseed was dutiable at 25 
cents per bushel, and linseed oil was dutiable at 15 cents per 
gallon of 74 pounds (2 cents per pound). “ 

Under the emergency act flaxseed is now dutiable at 30 
cents per bushel, while the Underwood rate of 10 cents per 
gallon of 74 pounds of linseed oil remains unchanged. 

The pending bill increases the rate in the Underwood Act 
on flaxseed by 100 per cent, and the rate on linseed oil by 1623 
per cent. It increases the rate in the Payne-Aldrich Act on flax- 
seed by GO per cent, and the rate on linseed oil by 1333 per cent. 
It increases the present rates—the Underwood Act, as amended 
by the emergency tariff act—by 333 per cent on flaxseed and 
162% per cent on linseed oil. 

Mr. President, a clear and accurate understanding of the 
problem of a tariff on flaxseed is possible only when considered 
in conjunction with the duty on linseed oil. Flaxseed is grown 
in the United States exclusively for the production of linseed 


oil. 
FLAXSEED—EFFECT OF DUTY UPON DOMESTIC CROP. 


Our average production for the years 1914 to 1920 has been 
12,000,000 bushels, and our average yearly imports have been 
14,000,000 bushels. Our consumption has closely approximated 
our production plus our imports. Our production has averaged 
45 per cent of our consumption and our imports have averaged 
55 per cent of our consumption. 

It is clearly established that on this particular product—flax- 
seed—the American grower will collect an increased price for 
his seed equal to the amount of any tariff levied on imports of 
foreign flaxseed. It has been proven conclusively that previous 
tariffs in both Democratic and Republican tariff bills have never 
operated so as to induce the growing of a greater quantity of 
flaxseed in the United States. The statistics show that these 
previous tariffs have never resulted in promoting the develop- 
ment of flax growing to the end that we might eventually grow 
all we require. . 

The duty on flaxseed has never had the effect of being a 
“ protective” tariff in the commonly accepted idea that a duty 
is protective when it protects the production of an article at 
home against the same article produced abroad so that the in- 
dustry may be developed. It has merely operated as a bounty 
for flax growers when they chose to grow flax instead of wheat. 
This is made very clear by the Tariff Commission in their pub- 
lication entitled “Agricultural Staples and the Tariff, Informa- 
tion Series No. 20” (p. 127). ; 

Neither have high prices for flaxseed:caused by great demand 
contributed to an increase in its production. Price fluctuations 
of from $2 to $3 per bushel have taken place without creating 
a larger production. 

There can be no question regarding the accuracy of the 
Tariff Commission’s statements that the fundamental obstacles 
to the production of flaxseed in the United States are such 
that the production of flaxseed is not one that can be encouraged 
or developed in a practical manner, no matter how high a tariff 
might be imposed on foreign flaxseed. 

The levying of a duty on flaxseed can not, therefore, be jus- 
tified on any other theory than that of its being merely a 
bounty, and if the leaders of the agricultural bloc think they 
are obtaining a bounty for American flaxseed growers through 
the combination of rates on linseed oil and flaxseed they have 
advocated and vigorously forced into this bill they are very 
much mistaken. 

COMPARATIVE DUTIES ON FLAXSEED AND LINSEED OIL. 

There are 19 pounds of linseed oil obtained in actual prac- 
tice from a bushel of flaxseed, weighing 56 pounds. Imports are 
in the form of both flaxseed and linseed oil, and. therefore 
American flax growers when seeking protection require a duty 
on imports in the form of linseed oil that has been crushed in 
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the linseed-oil mills of Holland and England, as well as upon 
flaxseed from Canada, the Argentine, or India. 

So far as our flaxseed growers are concerned, the total duty 
on 19 pounds of oil must be relatively the same as the duty on 
1 bushel of flaxseed. Let us see what the duty actually is on 
flaxseed as provided for in this bill. 

The Senate committee amendment to paragraph 760 of this 
bill fixes the duty on flaxseed at 40 cents per bushel of 56 
pounds, as compared with 34 cents per bushel! on oil or 664 cents 
upon the 19 pounds of oil in a bushel. 

Mr, President, flax growers who are interested in what the 
farm bloc has done for them would naturally notice with gratifi- 
cation the proposed rate of 40 cents, which is double the duty of 
20 cents per bushel in the Underwood-Simmons law; but if they 
examine the discount list and the penalty list, which is inserted 
in the later paragraphs of this bill, and fathom the intricacies 
of all of the strings that are tied to the regular schedules they 
would doubtless be less jubilant. 

On page 269 of this act a joker has been inserted which by 
actual operation would reduce the flax growers’ net protection 
from 40 cents per bushel, as provided for in paragraph 760, to 
ue per bushel. This special drawback provision reads as 
‘ollows: 

Where two or more products result from the manipulation of im- 
ported merchandise, the drawback shall be distribui in accordance 
with their relative values at the time of separation. 

In order to be sure that this special provision would operate 
to reduce the amount of the specified duty on flaxseed by 25 per 
cent, due to the nondutiable by-product obtained therefrom, I 
addressed a letter to the Treasury Department and asked their 
opinion relative to the operation of this drawback provision, 
and I have received a letter from the Treasury Department 
from which I will read: 

Under the act of 1909 it was the practice to distribute the draw- 
back accruing to linseed oil and linseed-oil cake produced from im- 
ported flaxseed according to their relative values at the time of separa- 
tion in accordance with the decision of the court in the case of the 
United States v. Dean Linseed Oil Co. (87 Fed. 453). The provisions 
of section 313 of the pending tariff bill as amended by the Senate 


Finance Committee appear to be substantially the same as the drawback 
provisions of the act of 1909. 


A bushel of flaxseed will be separated into 19 pounds of lin- 
seed oil and 37 pounds of oil cake. The flaxseed importer will 
then export the 87 pounds of oil cake to Europe and claim a 
drawback in spite of the fact that oil cake itself is on the free 
list. The Treasury Department will calculate the value of the - 
products which the flaxseed importer obtained through the 
simple process of separating the oil and cake by adding the 
value of the 19 pounds of oil according to the market price exist- 
ing at the time of separation and the value of the 37 pounds 
of linseed cake which the importer has whipped to Europe. It 
will then be found that the value of the 37 pounds of linseed 
cake which has been reexported will average slightly over 25 
per cent of the combined value of the 19 pounds of oil and 37 
pounds of linseed cake, and the flaxseed importer will receive a 
drawback from the Treasury Department approximating 25 
per cent of the duty which he paid on the bushel of flaxseed. 

The drawback of 25 per cent of the 40 cents duty which the 
flaxseed importer paid will amount to 10 cents and thereby the 
net duty which the flaxseed\ importer will have paid will amount 
to only 30 cents and not 40 cents as provided for in paragraph 
760. 

Mr. President, we must therefore consider these tariff rates 
on flaxseed and linseed oil on the basis of the duty on flaxseed 
being actually 30 cents per bushel of 56 pounds and not 40 cents 
per bushel, as the agricultural bloc would have the farmers 
believe. 

Let us now see what the duty is on linseed oil. Paragraph 50 
of this bill fixes the duty at 33 cents per pound, and 3} cents 
mautiplied by 19—there are 19 pounds of oil obtained from a 
bushel of flaxseed—equals 664 cents, Therefore the facts are 
that the duty on flaxseed in this bill fo: the benefit of flax 
growers is 30 cents per bushel, and the duty on the oil content 
of a bushel of flaxseed after it is separated from the cake is 
663 cents per bushel. 

In other words, Mr. President, the importers of flaxseed— 
only 14 in number—are invited by the farm bloc-and the ma- 
jority members of the Senate Finance Committee to collect a 
subsidy amounting to 364 cents on the 19-pound linseed oil con- 
tent of every bushel of flaxseed grown in the United States and 
on every bushel that is imported from Canada and the Argentine. 
To suppose that a small band of 14 importers who control 
this business will decline such an invitation when they have 
already been shown to have adopted other means of accomplish- 
ing the same thing without the aid of a turiff would be absurd. 
Is it not amazing that the farm bloc should be promoting with 
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all of their energy and vigor a.system whereby 14 closely co- 
operating flaxseed importers should collect on the American 
farmers’ production of flaxseed more protection than the grower 
received himself, and in addition thereto a subsidy at the same 
extortionate rate on all of the flaxseed that is imported? 

Mr. President, the process of separating linseed oil and cake 
from the flaxseed is very simple. In fact, the process is so 
simple that I believe the importers of bird cages, hair dryers, 
and cuckoo clocks, against whom a Member of this body spoke 
so vehemently a few days ago, employ more labor in unpacking 
the foreign cuckoo clocks, hair dryers, and bird cages than do 
these flaxseed importers employ in removing linseed oil from 
its container—the flaxseed. It would, therefore, be just as 
logical to grant the importers of cuckoo clocks some special 
rates to protect the workmen who unpack the boxes of them 
as they come from Germany as it is to provide special rates for 
these 14 flaxseed importers so that they may be enabled to swell 
their treasuries by $9,400,000 in excess of what their legitimate 
profits would be. 

The favorable consideration accorded the flaxseed importers 
is due to the fact that they have qualified in the eyes of the 
majority members of the Finance Committee as captains of in- 
dustry. They must have linseed-oil mills as an adjunct to their 
domestic and importing business in order to separate the linseed 
oil from the flaxseed, but there is no diversity of interest. They 
all work together and they all ask the farm bloc and the 
majority members of the committee to rate them as American 
manufacturers and to overlook the fact that more than half of 
their business is importing. They have insisted that they be 
given high rates of duty for the protection of their “ manufac- 
turing industry,” although at least 60 per cent of their subsidy 
would be collected by them through importing operations. 

Linseed-oil mills crushing flaxseed with 33 per cent oil yield 
only pay wage earners an amount equal to 24 per cent of the 
value of their production. The following is an extract from the 
report of the United States Bureau of the Census for 1919: 
umber.0f ligness, WAG. dnc sid sitiieweielsdilbatinciiien 
Number of wage earners__ 
Wages paid wage earners_ ahd ois $3, 052, 000 
VR Ce IR a ik. pecs sntinine cm otto igabiniiatetata $120, 638, 000 

Tariff protection for linseed-oil mills above the protection they 
pay on flaxseed can not be justified by any appreciable differ- 
ence in the labor costs here and abroad. 

Sometimes excessive tariff rates aree automatically reduced 
by keen competition in the home market. In the case of the 
linseed-oil industry 26 linseed-oil-mills, owned by about 14 com- 
panies, crush all the oil that is crushed in America, and 5 com- 
panies control 75 per cent of this business. 

It is, therefore, certain that the tariff will be collected in its 
entirety by such a small number of operators. A representative 
of one of these linseed-oil mills stated before the Committee on 
Ways and Means that the difference in labor costs in linseed-oil 
milis here and abroad was not a serious matter. The American 
mills, with their superior facilities for distribution, can also 
secure a premium on domestic linseed oil over the prices of for- 
eign linseed oil with the tariff added. 

The Payne-Aldrich Act created a differential for the American 
linseed-oil mill operators of 173 cents on the oil content of a 
bushel of flaxseed. 

Those who framed the Underwood-Simmons law found that 
there was little labor cost in the crushing of flaxseed and re- 
duced the Payne-Aldrich differential to 5 cents on the oil content 
of a bushel of flaxseed. This differential fully protected our 
linseed-oil mills, as shown by the small imports of linseed oil 
as compared with the large imports of flaxseed. 

The Republican Party upset the scientifically adjusted rate 
in the Underwood-Simmons law by their ill-advised emergency 
tariff, which raised the duty on flaxseed from 20 cents per 
bushel to 30 cents per bushel without granting any increase in 
the duty on linseed oil. This reversed the differential in favor 
of foreign oil milis, and since the present law became effective 
we have imported relatively larger quantities of linseed oil than 
flaxseed; and pointing to the results of this haphazard emer- 
gency tariff, the American linseed-ofl monopoly are now using 
this as an argument to obtain a differential in their favor far 
in excess of any slight difference that may exist between the 
cost of crushing linseed in the mills abroad and in this country. 

Here is what the linseed crushers, the Government, and the 
farmers will receive, based on an average year of 12,000,000 
bushels domestic crop and 14,000,000 bushels of imported flax- 
seed : 

The Government will collect duties on 14,000,000 bushels 
of imported flaxseefl at 30 cents per bushel_._.___-_____ 


The farmer will collect tariff “protection on 12,000;000 
bushels at 30 cents per bushel 


26 
saias 2,173 







After deducting the above amounts — by linseed crushers 
in duties and tariff protection for their flaxseed, their 
excessive subsidy of 364 cents on the oil content of a 


a2 SOE, OU eihiseneniaseraniadisiniahtinin eps $9, 490, 000 
Total cost of this scheme to be paid by the manu- 
facturers and others using linseed oil as a raw 

SER LOGIE RENE phn eh tnasnie ch itintitnbigmabite abet 17, 290; 000 


American paint, varnish, oilcloth, and linoleum industries 
which use linseed oil as a raw material will have to add the 
664 cents collected by the American linseed-oil monopoly to 
the price of their products, and this amount will be unavoid- 
ably multiplied as the linseed oil passes through the channels 
of industry and trade, to be paid by the consumer at the retail 
stores. 

This tariff, at its cost to Consumers as above explained, will 
be paid one-half by American farmers and one-half by Ameri- 
can consumers. The result to the farmer, on the basis of 66} 
cents protection given the linseed-oil mills, not to mention the 
increase which will accrue as the manufactured products pass 
through the hands of the manufacturer, wholesaler, and re- 
tailer, will be as follows: 

Cost to farmer in purchase of products made from lin- 


$060 Gn ee er A ane! $8, 645, 000 

Protection received by the farmer from the tariff on flax- 
IDO a i gins ictal iinhipsdeanietaisi hy Di atripin calaieibioeenqven hilebtin capaho 8, 600, 000 
Tom t6 The farmer. oo ee 5, 045, 000 


If the farmers’ tariff on flaxseed is allowed to be so prosti- 
tuted by the rates on linseed oil as proposed in the pending bill, 
the result to the farmer is a tremendous loss, while thousands 
of substantial industries and American consumers will be forced 
to submit to exploitation. 

Mr. President, I have a very large number of letters and 
telegrams from paint manufacturers and organizations in 
the State of Massachusetts protesting against this duty, par- 


ticularly upon linseed oil, which I ask to have inserted in the 
REcorD, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WapswortaH in the chair). 
Without objection, it will be so ordered. 
The letters and telegrams are as follows: 


HOLYoxs CrynTrat Lasor UNION, 
Holyoke, Mass., April 24, 1922. 
Hon. Daytp WALSH, 


United States Senator, United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

FIONoRABLE Sik: The Holyoke Central Labor Union desire to pro- 
test to you against the exorbitant rate of duty on linseed oll and 
fiaxseed oil. We believe that there is no justification for such a dif- 
ferential in the rates on flaxseed and linseed oil, as the labor in lin- 
seed crushing is very small. 

We also want to protest against the proposal of Senator Lapp of 
North Dakota, as made by him on January 5, relative to flaxseed 
and linseed oil. 

It is the hope of the above named body that you will see your way 
clear to work and vote for an amendment to the bill, making a radical 
reduction in the uty on both linseed and flaxseed oil, as the pro- 
posed high tariff on both linseed and flaxseed oil will be one of the 
causes of stopping a great deal of repairs on buildings as well as re- 
tarding much new work for some time to come. hanking you in 
advance for past and present favors, I remain, 

Respectfully yours, JostpH L., Marton, Secretary. 


7 MILFORD, MASS., April 13, 1928. 
Hon. Davin I. Watsna, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. OC. . 

Dear Senator: We desire to protest to you against the exorbitant 
rate of duty of 24 cents per pound on linseed oil in paragraph 50 of 
the Fordney tariff bill. As there are 19 pounds of linseed oil obtained 
from a bushel of flaxseed, this rate of 24 cents per pound on linseed 
is equal to 474 cents per aapnel. 

There is no justification for such a differential in the rates on flax- 
seed and linseed oil, as the labor in linseed crushing is very small. 
The Bureau of the Census extract for the year 1919 shows the wages 
paid in linseed oi] mills to be only 24 per cent of the value of the 
products produced. 

We also protest against the oreo of Senator Lapp, of North 
Dakota, made by him on January before the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee urging that the rate of duty on flaxseed be increased to 40 
cents per bushel, and that the duty on linseed be increased from 2) 
to 33 cents per pound. 

We urge that a duty of 20 cents per bushel net, and not subject to 
any drawback on oil cake, be adopted on flaxseed, and a duty of not 
over 12 cents per gallon of 74 pouate be adopted on linseed oil. 

Hoping you will see that this injustice is eliminated from the 
pending tariff bill, we remain, 

Yours very traly, 
Locat No. 216, BrorHeRHoOoD oF PAINTERS, 
DECORATORS, AND PAPERHANGERS OF AMERICA, 
By Cus. DB. Dewina, Secretary. 


BROTHERHOOD OF PAINTERS, DECORATORS, AND 
PAPERHANGERS OF AMERICA, 
Boston, April 4, 1922. 
Hon, Davip I. WatsH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

Dear Sir: I have been instructed to write you, on behalf of Local 
258, protesting the poseage of a bill now pending in regard to the tariff 
on fiaxseed and linseed oil. 

Yours respectfully, R. W. Benvett, 
Recording Seoretary. 








1922. 


BROTHERHOOD OF PAINTERS, DECORATORS, AND PAPERHANGERS 
or America, Loca Union No. 257, 
Springfield, Mass., March $1, 1922. 

My Dear Senator: We desire to protest to you against the exorbitant 
rate of duty of 24 cents per vound on linseed oil in paragraph 50 of 
the Fordney tariff bill, As there are 19 pounds of linseed oil obtained 
from a bushel of flaxseed, this rate of 24 cents per pound on linseed oil 
is equal to 474 cents per bushel. As the duty on flaxseed in paragraph 
760 is 25 cents per bushel, which after deducting the drawback amounts 
to 184 cents per bushel, the duty on linseed oil is most unjust, as it 
forces all linseed oil consumers to pay 29 cents per bushel more protec- 
tion to the linseed oil mills than the oil mills pay to American farmers 
or to our Government in duties on imported flaxseed, 

There is no justification for such a differential in the rates on flax- 
seed and linseed oil, as the labor in linseed crushing is very small. We 
also protest against the proposa! of Senator Lapp, of North Dakota, 
that the rate of duty on flaxseed be increased to 40 cents per bushel 
and that gf on linseed oil be raised from 234 to 34 cents per pound. 

We urge that a duty of 20 cents per bushel net, and not subject to 
any drawback on oil cake, be adopted on flaxseed, and a duty of not over 
12 cents per ane of 74 pounds be adopted on linseed oil. 

Hoping that you will see that this matter is given attention, I am, 

Respectfully yours, 
P. H. Trieas, 
Secretary of Local Union No. 257. 


BROTHERHOOD OF PAINTERS, DECORATORS, 
AND PAPERHANGERS OF AMERICA, 
Union No, 253, of Holyoke, Mass., April 12, 1922. 
Hon. DAvip I. WALSH 


United States Senate, Washington, D. 0. 


DEAR SBNATOR: We desire to protest to you against the exorbitant 
rate of duty of os cents a pound on linseed oil in paragraph 50 of 
the Fordney tariff bill. e also protest to you against the duty on 
flaxseed. oping you will see that this injustice is eliminated from the 
pending, tariff bill, we remain 


ours very truly, Roserr Goopwin, Recording Secretary. 


BROTHERHOOD OF PAINTERS, DECORATORS, 
AND PAPERHANGERS OF AMERICA, 
Union No. 75, of Fall River, Mass., April 24, 1922. 
Hon. DAvip I. WALSH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. OC. 


Dear Sir: The Senate Finance Committee has reported out the 
tariff bill with a provision for a duty on linseed oil and flaxseed. If 
the recommendation becomes a law, it will greatly increase the cost of 
linseed-oil varnish and all painting material. So I ask you to try and 
work for an amendment to the bill, as it will greatly reduce the amount 
of our work. I remain, 

Fraternally yours, P. O. DUCHARME, 
Recording Secretary Local 75. 


HOLYOKE, MAss., April 20, 1922. 
lion. Davip WALSH, r , 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


De4r SENATOR: We desire to protest to you against the exorbitant 
rate of duty of 24 cents per pound on linseed oil in paragraph 50 of 
the Fordney tariff bill. As there are 19 pounds of linseed oil obtained 
from a bushel of flaxseed this rate of 24 cents per pound on linseed oil 
is equal to 474 cents per bushel. As the duty on flaxseed in paragraph 
760 is 25 cents per bushel, which, after deducting the drawback, 
amounts to 183 cents f%; bushel, the duty on linseed oil is most unjust 
as it forces all linseed oil consumers to pay 29 cents per bushel more 

rotection to linseed oil mills that the oil mills pay to American 
armers or to our Government in duties on imported flaxseed. 

There is no justification for such a differential in the rates on flax- 
seed and linseed oil, as the labor in linseed crushing is very small. The 
Bureau of the Census extract for the year 1919 shows the wages paid 
in a oil mills to be only 24 per cent of the value of the products 
produced, 

We also protest against the proposal of Senator Lapp, of North 
Dakota, made = him on January 5 before the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, urging that the rate of duty on flaxseed oil be raised from 24 
to 33 cents per pound. This proposal would make the duty on flaxseed 
exorbitant and make the rates of duty on linseed oil even more unjust 
than those originally contained in the Fordney bill. 

We urge that a duty of 20 cents per bushel net and not subject to 
any drawback on oil cake be adopted on flaxseed and a duty of not 
over 12 cents per gallon of 74 pounds be adopted on linseed oil. Any 
rates higher than these will cause an unjust increase in the cost of 
linseed oil products, such as paint and enamel, and furthermore, any 
greater differential than 10 cents per bushel on flaxseed and linseed 
oil would result in an exploitatory subsidy for linseed oil mills to which 
they have no just claim. sane you will see that this injustice is 
eliminated from the pending tariff bill, we remain, 

Yours very truly, 
HOLYOKE BUILDING TRADES CoUNCIL, 
FRANK R. ELTine, Secretary. 


Boston, MAss., January 20, 1922. 
Davin I. WALSH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

We protest the proposed tariff on flaxseed of 40 cents per bushel and 
263 cents per gallon on linseed oil. We think it an outrage against 
the paint and varnish manufacturers. This is legislation for the few 
against the many. Is this American justice we have been proud of? 

WaApsworTH, HowLanp & Co. (INc.). 


Boston, Mass., March 31, 1922. 
Dayw I. WALSH, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

We protest against proposed duty on linseed oil of 34 cents per 
ound. We can’t survive if any more handicaps are put on our 
ndustry. 

‘ WapsworTtH, Howranp & Co. (INc.). 
Boston, MASS., August 25, 1921, 
Hon. Davip I. WALSH, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. C. 
Dear SENATOR: We dislike to bother you with the many cares and 
troubles that must constantly arise for you as our Senator, but we do 
feel that it is of the utmost importance that we enter our protest 
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against the Fordney tariff bill as it now reads regarding animal and 
yagetenes oils and fats. 

t would seem to the writer that any man would know that there 
should not be any tariff on these raw materials. Take, for instance 
China wood oil. Under this Fordney bill there will be a tariff of 
40 cents per gallon, which is nearly as much as we used to pay for it. 
What will be the result of any such tariff as that? The foreigners will 
make the goods up and ship it right into the United States and beat us. 

There should be no tariff on flaxseed. Every manufacturer of paints 
and varnishes knows that we are no longer an export country in flax- 
seed, but are only one of the large heportins countries ; still they go to 
work and put a tariff on flaxseed. It seems as if they are working in 
every way to put manufacturers in our line out of business. 

For instance, normally we use 30,000,000 bushels of flaxseed per year 
in this country, and this year if we can raise over 8,000,000 or 9,000,000 
bushels in this country we will be doing well, and our production of 
flaxseed is growing less and less while the demand is increasing. 

It does not seem possible that men who think could go over this bill 
as regards these two items and have a broad-minded love of our country 
in view when they promote any such bill as this. 

Yours very truly, 
WapswortH, Howtann & Co. (INc.), 
ARTHUR P. Petron, President. 
Boston, MASS., January 20, 1922. 
Davip I. WALSH, 
Senate Finance Committee, Washington, D. C.: 

We protest against a tariff of 40 cents a bushel on flaxseed and 26 
cents on linseed oil. It is an outrage on the paint industry. 

Jas. H. PRincge Paint Co 


NORFOLK Downs, MaAss., March 31, 1922. 
Senator WALSH, 
Washington, D. C.: 


Understand Finance Committee is considering adoption of 3} cents 
per pound duty on linseed oil. This exorbitant duty on the principal 
raw material of our industry will greatly curtail consumption of our 
products. We emphatically oppose a duty in excess of 12 cents per 


gallon. 
NORFOLK VARNISH CO. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I hold in my 
hand a very remarkable letter, which I am going to ask to 
have read from the desk. It is a letter from a manufacturer 
of Philadelphia, Pa., who uses linseed oil in very large quanti- 
ties. This letter shows the extent of the burden which will be 
placed upon him by the exaction of the very high prices that 
will follow the imposition of this high duty. It is a letter 
which I am sure is similar to letters that have been received 
by other Senators from like manufacturers in various parts of 
the country; but he states the whole story better than I could 
state it, and I am going to ask the Secretary to read the letter 
in full to the Senate. 

Mr. McCUMBER. 
letter be read? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCUMBER. 


The Senator, I understand, asks that the 


Yes. 
I think every. Senator has received that 
letter and read it. It is quite a lengthy letter, as I now recall. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Ordinarily, I should not 
ask that it be read; but this is a very important subject, and 
I think it will contribute something to the debate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the letter 
will be read. 

The reading clerk read as follows: 


Concotzum Co. (Inc.), 
Philadelphia, Pa., July 6, 1922. 
Hon. Davip I. WALSH, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Str: As a manufacturer of linoleums and felt base floor cover- 
ings and a large-user of linseed oil, we desire to protest against the 
proposed compensatory duty of 34 cents per pound on linseed oil, which 
is based on a preposed duty of 40 cents per bushel on flaxseed. 

This duty on linseed oil is equivalent to an increase of approximately 
16 cents per gallon over the Underwood rate, which means that if the 
duty becomes effective we will be obliged to pay 16 cents more per 
gallon for linseed oil. 

This company uses at least 1,000,000 gallons of linseed oil 


er year. 
An increase of 16 cents per gallon would mean that our cos 


of pro- 
To cover this increase 
in the cost of production it would be necessary to increase our selling 
prices by $240,000 per year, which in turn would be increased by the 
retailers to $360,000 per year. Therefore for this $160,000 increase 
in our production cost the ultimate consumer would pay approximately 

360,000. 

. This condition arises from the fact that any increase in the cost of 
raw materials entering into a manufactured article is charged into the 
cost of production. he selling price of the manufactured articles is 
based on certain percentages of the cost of production. For example, 
if an article costs $1 to manufacture, the selling price might be 133 
per cent of this cost Should the raw materials entering into the 
said article be increased 16 cents, then the total production cost be- 
comes $1.16 and the selling price would then become 133 per cent of 
$1.16. This same principle also applies to the retailers’ cost and 
selling prices; consequently any increase in the cost of production 
means a greater increase in the selling price to the retailer and still 
greater increase to the ultimate consumer. 

According to the Bureau of Census report for 1921, the oilcloth 
and linoleum industry consumed over 9,000,000 gallons of linseed oil, 
which means that the increased cost to the whole industry and to the 
consumer would be nine times the above figures, which amounts to 
an increased cost to the industry of $1,440,000 and an increased cost 
to the ultimate consumer of at least $3,240,000. 

A bushel of flaxseed, which weighs 56 pounds, yields 19 
linseed oil, or approximately 24 gallons. 
Act there was a duty of 2 
the market price of 


pounds of 
nder the Underwood Tariff 
cents per bushel on flaxseed. This made 
axseed 20 cents a bushel higher than if there had 
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been no duty, because a large portion of the flaxseed used was im- 
ported, and therefore the domestic price would equal the imported price 
plus the duty of 20 cents per bushel. This additional cost of 20 cents 
= bushel was equivalent to 8 cents per gallon, which meant that the 

nderwood tariff rate on flaxseed increased the cost of linseed oil by 
8 cents a gallon. The linseed-oil producer was given a duty of 1 
cents per gallon, which enabled him to absorb this additional cost 
plus a profit of 25 per cent on the increase of 8 cents. 

Under the proposed duty flaxseed will be increased at the net rate 
of 10 cents = bushel over the Underwood rate. The gross rate is 40 
cents, but there is a drawback equivalent to 10 cents per bushel on 
linseed cake in the drawback provisions of the bill, which makes the 
net rate of 30 cents per bushel. This increase of 10 cents per bushel 
ever the Underwood rate is gg to an increase in the cost of 
linseed oil of 4 cents per gallon, which means that the linseed-oil 

roducers should have a duty of 5 cents more per gallon over the 
Jnderwood rate to cover this increased cost of production and allow 
them a 25 per cent profit on the increase. This would then make the 
total rate of duty on linseed oil 15 cents oe gallon as a compensatory 
rate of 30 cents net per bushel on flaxseed. 

Instead of this the linseed-oil manufacturers are granted a rate of 
2634 cents plus per gallon, which means that for an increase in their 
cost of production of 4 cents per gallon over the Underwood rate 
they wish to obtain an increased duty of 16} cents, which will enable 
them to fet 164 cents more for their oil to offset an increase in the 
cost of cents, If this rate becomes effective, the linseed-oil pro- 
ducers will receive 113 cents per gallon more than they actually need 
to offset the increased cost of production plus a 25 per cent profit on 
the increase. This 11} cents excess profit means that the linoleum 
and oilcloth industry would be obliged to pay $990,000 more for its 
linseed oil, while in turn the consumer would pay $2,227,500. 

In a statement made by Senator Lapp, as reported in the Coneras- 
SIONAL Recorp of May 15, 1922, it was claimed that the cost of con- 
version of flaxseed into linseed oil was 50 cents per bushel, and that 
the European cost was 25 cents per bushel. Also, that labor in Europe 
is not receiving anything like 50 per cent of the wages paid in the 
United States. This compan investigated the labor costs in England 
and received from the National Seed and Crushers’ Association, of 
London, the average rates of pay paid in England by the linseed-oil 
crushers. This letter is attached hereto. . 

These rates of pay expressed in our money, with exchange at $4.40 
per pound sterling, are as follows: 


Cents per hour. 


ina coil cn tianianrictthch lies ibis ane thei a tel nteheea amie Ketespcniaiihetyhiie 25.6 
Parers 


Although we do not employ any molders, pressmen, or parers, we 
employ common labor and grinders in the linoleum business, and the 
‘wages in these classes of labor range between 30 cents and 35 cents 
per hour at the present time. 

The rates of pay for general labor paid by the linseed-oil crushers 
in England are approximately the same as paid for the same class of 
Jabor in other in ustries of which we have authentic records. It can 
be readily seen that England is paying considerably more than half 
of the wages paid in the United States. 

The conversion cost or crushing cost of linseed oil is analogous to 
the crushing of cotton seed, excepting the cotton seed requires more 
work and labor in preparing the seed for the crusher. The cottonseed 
crushers have always been able to crush their products as cheaply as 
any foreign country, and even requested that there be no tant on 
cottonseed and similar foreign oils. The reason for this condition is 
due to the fact that the labor cost in crushing oil seeds is an exceed- 
ingly small increment. In the crushing of linseed oil the labor cost 
is 24 per cent of the total value of the product as shown by the 1919 
census. The above rates of Wnglish labor indicate that their rates per 
hour are approximately 70 per cent of the American rate, which would 
mean that the actual labor saving would be 70 per cent of 24 per cent, 
or approximately three-fourths of 1 per cent of the value of the prod- 
ucts. This means that if the British labor was as efficient as the 
American labor, the cost of production would be reduced by three- 
fourths of 1 per cent of the value of the products. This saving is so 
small that it will not begin to pay the transportation costs on the fin- 
ished products between England and America. At the present time, 
however, American labor, from personal observations that the writer 
has made in other industries in England, is far more efficient than the 
English labor, and although the rates of pay per hour in England are 
lower than the rates of pay in the United States, the output per hour 
in the United States is much greater, thereby offsetting to a large 
extent the advantage gained by lower rates per hour. 

If the proposed rates of duty on linseed ofl become effective, the 
costs of certain grades of floor coverings which this company manu- 
factures and is now exporting will be increased to the point where it 
will prebably be necessary to either discontinne the export business 
er else manufacture such products in the countries where such floor 
coverings are now being exported. In either case, this will mean the 
withdrawal of this amount of business from the United States, result- 
ing in a reduction in purchases and employment of labor, which again 
reacts on the linseed-oil crusher and on the farmer. 

We furthermore wish to state that we are urging that the pro- 
posed rates of duty on linoleums be reduced, as they are much higher 
than is necessary tu equalize the difference in the cost of production 
between linoleums manufactured in England and those manufactured 
in the United States. The exact amount of the reduction that we are 
urging in the rates on linoleum is dependent upon the rate of duty 
that will apply to linseed oil. 

Approximately 60 per cent of the floor coyerings manufactured by 
this company are sold in the ogricettaral districts, and we believe 
that this ratio of distribution will apply to the other manufacturers 
of linoleums and oilcloths. Consequently 60 per cent of the burden 
of the excessive duty on linseed oil, as carried by the ultimate con- 
sumer of floor coverings, falls upon the farmer. 

The farmer is also a very extensive user of linseed oil in the form 
of paints which he buys to paint his buildings and equipment. Here 
again the excessive duty on linseed oil will fall upon the farmer. 

There are nearly 1,000 paint manufacturers in the United States 
who use linseed oil as a basic material. We ean not understand how 
the proposed duty on linseed oil can be regarded as protective when 
it imposes an unwarranted burden upon the American farmers and all 
other consumers and accomplishes nothing but the creation of an ex- 
cessive profit for the few operators of a simple oil-separating process. 

We feel that it is incumbent upon the Senate to reduce the pro- 
posed 84 cents per pound duty on linseed oil to 2 cents per pound, 
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which would be equivalent to 15 cents per 
vide ample co 
crushing o 
bushel 


galion. This rate will pro- 
sation and ample protective margin for the flaxseed- 
peration as compared with the proposed rate of 40 cents per 
30 cents net) on flaxseed. 


Very truly yours, A. B. Van Bieter, Secretary. 


THe NATIONAL Speed CRUSHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
London, June 23, 1922. 
H. SHELDON TIEL, se 
The Congoleum Co. (Inc.), Philadelphia. 


Dear Sir: With reference to your call here to-day, I have pleasure 
in giving you information as to the rates of wages paid to the em- 
piezece in the English oil mills. 

s you will understand, the rates vary slightly in different towns, 
country mills mostly paying slightly lower rates than city mills. The 
following, however, are the principal rates applicable in Hull, which is 
the center, by about 50 per cent of the seed-crushing business of the 
United Kingdom: 

Shillings. 


The above rates are for a working week of 6 shifts of 8 hours each, 
say a week of 48 hours. The peogice on this side is to work three 
squads of men in the 24 hours, first start working from 6 a. m. till 
2 p. m., the second set from 2 p. m. till 10 p. m., and the third set 
from 10 p. m. till 6 a. m.; each squad of men takes rotation, The 
men on the first shift one week take the second shift the next week and 
the third shift the following week, and so round, In actual practice 
there is one shift of eight hours ee in the three weeks, owing to 
the intervention of the Saturday, so that a man in his three weeks cycle 
really works 48 hours the first week, 48 hours the second week, and 
40 hours only the third week. No deduction of wages is made for the 
third week; he receives the same wage for that period. In each shift 
of 8 hours there is a break of 20 minutes for meais at half time. 

We shall be happy to give you any further information you desire. 

Yours faithfully, 


J. W. Parson, President. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, when para- 
graph 50 is taken up I shall move to reduce the rate on flaxseed 
oil from 34 cents to 2 cents. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I am profoundly affected 
by the plea which has just come from the manufacturers of 
linoleum, who, of course, use considerable flaxseed or linseed 
oil in the manufacture of their product. However, I am not 
prepared to shed copious tears when I recall that they have 
asked and received the full compensatory duty upon the flax- 
seed oil in the rates which have been given them for the protec- 
tion of their product against English and other manufactures. 
I do not find that any one of them is requesting that their 
product be placed upon the free list or that the rate on it be 
materially reduced. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I understood the objection 
made by the writer of the letter which has just been read was 
that these rates would compel him to charge such a high price for 
his product that he would be unable to do any export business. 

Mr. McCUMBER. However, I think they will continue to 
import just as long as we are producing less than one-third of 
the product consumed in the United States, and I have no doubt 
that the duty may possibly also affect their export trade. That 
would naturally follow. 

I read with great interest how these extra duties would be 
charged to the consumer, and that the consumer would have 
loaded upon his shoulders the extra weight of 34 cents a pound 
on the oil that is used in the linoleum, 

I can not help pausing a moment and casting my eyes over 
the record of their charges for linoleum in 1920. They were 
not mourning at that time about the consumers. At that time 
they were asking several times the former value of their prod- 
uct, and they were importing their linseed oil without the 
payment of any of these higher duties. 

They are just like all other human beings; they are going to 
get all they can for their product, and the measure of what they 
will receive will be the ability of the public to purchase. That 
is what they have done in the past and that is what they will 
do in the future, and they will charge all that the trade will 
bear, and they will do this, tariff or no tariff. They would like 
to charge that and at the same time prevent the producer of 
the flaxseed from receiving due compensation for his labor in 
producing their raw product. But, Mr. President, this duty will 
not be added to the cost of linoleum for the simple reason that the 
trade will not allow an increase in price. The price of this prod- 
uct-will come down, as the prices of all other products will recede. 

I was not in the Chamber when the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts began his argument, but I am going to presume that he 
abandoned the stock argument which we have heard on the 
other side so often, that the farmer got no benefit out of the 
emergency tariff. I do not think he mentioned that subject. It 
was mentioned with a great deal of vehemence when the crop 
of the world sent peanuts down, but it is forgotten when the 
conditions of the world send flaxseed up. 

I am trying to be as reasonable as possible in the considera- 
I have never 
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claimed. that the tariff..was going; te, change, the; whole: world 
prices of any commodity, and have alwayssinsisted;that prices, 
in the United States would go up and dowm.te correspond with 
general world production.. That was.true. of: the peanut, crop ; 
it is-true of the flaxseed crop, 

But.I want to.call attention to this.onefact, that while world., 
prices of flaxseed, after we passed the emergency tariff bill, went; 
upward,, the American. prices. were sent,upward away. beyond 
the. world level. of prices,.and the difference, between the world 
level. of prices: and the American ; level..of. prices., during; the : 
Same period. measures accurately the benefit. we obtained from 
the. emergency ; tariff law. 

We passed: the emergency. tariff law.in the,month,of May, 
1921. In.the, month of April, the preeeding.month,; the price. of 
No;.1 northwestern American flaxseed was $1.54.a.bushel We 
passed. our.law.the. next month; and during that.month the aver- 
age was $1.79. It then went. upward. each; month, until May, 
1922, when ,the,,average. price per bushel was; $2.76.; So the 
farmer is:receiving now .$1.22.a.bushel mere than, he, received: 
just prior to, the passage,of the emergency, tariff act.. That: does, 
not;mean he:is getting a, benefit.of $1.22.a. bushel by..reason of 
the emergency. tariff act, not by any,means; but,if we look :at 
the. world. level. of prices, which.is.measured. in the free-trade. 
port, of; Buenos: Aires, we, will find. that; the. price. at, Buenos 
Aires, of. La. Plata; flaxseed in. April, 1921, was; $1.15, and. in 
May, 1922, it. was. $1.91. It.was-76 cents:higher. than it-was.the 
month, previous to. the. enactment. of, the: emergency, tariff. law. 
Therefore; while the, world’s.level of ,prices,advanced 76)cents.a; 
bushel, American. prices;adwanced $1.22 a bushel, or, a difference, 
of 46,.cents a bushel.. We.at least get that benefit. 

We.did not.get ;the full benefit for another. reason. When the 
emergency tariff bill came.over from the. House;we: were in. a 
hurry, to..get it through so that, as far as possible, we could 
check, the, downward. tendency of prices of the. products. cov- 
ered by it,, The -weakness.of that. bill;:was that» while, it gave a 
sufficient, protection.upon the. flaxseed, it.gave no differential to 
take. care of the importations. of the. linseed,oil. 'The.result was 
that linseed .oil ;came.into..the country; in»enormous.,quantities, 
instead.of.the.raw: product,, the linseed itself, and that, held the 
prices:down. Except for that, during. theentire year we would 


haye, had the. full. benefit of our, tariff, difference, and_ in fact, 


even as it. was, we. received. practically the same difference that 
was: measured. by the,emergency tariff. 

Mx. President, I want,te,make. the record complete.in; regard 
toa few items. The, aet,of, 1909-—-the last) Republican: tariff 
billa—gave. a duty, of 25.cents per bushel. upen flaxseed. The act 
of 1913 cut it down only 5 cents, making. it 20.cents per: buskel, 
The bill: as ,it. passed the, House,. gave. back. the, old. Payne- 
Aldrich rate-of 1909, of 25 cents.a;bushel., The.emergency tariff 
law» gave us.30; cents, a; bushel, and ‘the proposed, law. fixes. 40. 
cents:per bushel. as, the; rate. 

Now,. during; the calendar, year 1921 the- imports amounted.-to 
12,326,244. bushels as compared with,a preduction in the. United. 
States of 8,112,000: bushels; But. in, addition, to that, nearly 
20,500,000 bushels came into the. United States in; the. shape,of 
linseed. oil, and that brought. the, entire importations.to the 
equivalent of about 33,000,000 bushels, 

We. derived. some revenue from. this product. independent of 
the protection. Under the act of: 1913, in the first half of: the 
year 1921, we collected in duties: $903,636:20. After the emer- 
gency act passed we collected $2,341,408.80, or.a totai of $3,- 
245,045. On» the basis of. $1.65 per: bushel, the; average. unit 
value for the calendar year 1921, the rate of 40 cents: per 
bushel -is:equal to :24 per: cent ad: valorem: 

Now. Mr. President, we have shown a great advantage to: 
the American: farmer in the; emergency: tariff. We will be able 
to maintain a very much better average, I think, witht the. pres- 
ent proposed tariff rate. As;to:the differential of) 3} cents: per 
pound, my colleague, the. junior Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. Lapp], having had long experience. as, a; professor in the 
agricultural college of that State and also as president of the 
coHege, has: very extended knowledge concerning the matter of 
a proper differential in the matter of this particular tariff duty, 
and if that. Senator will allow me to..impose upon him I will 
ask his opinion and judgment as to the proper differential. 

Mr: LADD, Mr. President, in speaking at this time I want 
to: give attention to both flaxseed and the soya bean, which 
come under this paragraph, The, Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. WALSH] ‘called attention to the: fact that a large amount 
of the oil imported.into this countr: of late had been imported 
by the crushers, and that. is.true. Why.by the crushers? Be- 
cause they» were unable to compete with European countries in 
the importation; of-flaxseed. The tariff on flaxseed was. placed 
at 30 cents under the emergency tariff law and the oil remained 
at 10 cents per gallon. Natu .lly the: oil was being:imported 
into the country’ by the ‘importers; so the crushers; in order to 


i 

‘retain their, customers, found it necessary to: meet the-demands 

‘of the markets.to become able to import flaxseed: and became im-. 
porters, of the. oil, for noother purpose tham; to. keep, their cus-; 
‘tomers .until. they, could again. become. buyers of the flaxseed. 

, We had.a, tariff of 30) cents: on flaxseed in 1890,: and at: 
that time; the tariff, on,oil, was greater tham the tariff-on finx-. 
seed, beimg 32.cents:per gallon. In 1894:the tariff. was:reducedi 
to 20 cents, per bushel.on flaxseed, and on oil to 20 cents, just, 
the sameus. on the flaxseed: per bushel. In 1897 it waschanged, 
to 25, cents, per bushel on;the seed, and remained the, same— 

20 cents—on the oil. In 1909. it was; 25 cents on ‘the seed and 

reduced to.15 cents.on the oil. Under the Payne-Aldrich bill the 

tariff was 20 cents on the seed and 10.cents per-gallonon the oik 

In 1913, when the Underwood-Simmons Jaw, went into \effect, 
we were producing in this country 28,853,000 bushels of flaxseed. 
We. were. produeing about, 25,000,000 bushels each. year, with the, 
exception, of one year, when there was a shortage of crop,due to 
nearly complete. failure, drought, and.so forth, when it fell to; 
something like 12,000,000. bushels,, In. 1920, because. of lack of: 
protection, we. find the: amount of; flaxseed: produced here, was 
only, 7,661,000 bushels. In: 1913: we-were importing 5,000,000 
bushels. of flaxseed.. In, 1920 we were importing. 23,000,000 
bushels of flaxseed.. Of-oil, in.1913. we imported 172,522 gallons, 
but of linseed oil, in 1920 we, imported 4,550,391 gallons, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The. PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wriuis im the chair). 
a Senator from North Dakota yield to the Senator from 

ta 

Mr. LADD. I yield. 

Mr. KING, Can. the Senator give the differences in prices 
for. finished product—that is, for linseed oil—in 1912, 1913, and 
1914, and also in 1918, 1919, 1920, and 1921? 

Mr. LADD. I do not, know that I hsve those data here; 

Mr. KING. Let us. see how much the advance was, not ouly 
on the oil from. pre-war years, to..a; period during and since: the . 
war but.as well the prices before the war and since, on flaxseed; 

Mr.. LADD. I: have-the prices for the flaxseed, but net for: 
the oil. 

Mr. KING. That range was about:300 or 400 per. cent above 
the. pre-war price, was it:not? 

Mr.. LADD. In 1912, on. the basis of 100 cents, it was 114.7, 
or $1.147. In 1919 it was. $1.99,. in. 1920 it was $1.766,.,in 1921 
it was $1.629; the. data was. furnished me, I may say, by the 
Department of Agriculture. On the oil; I. can. not; give the 
figures, as I do not have them with me at this time. 

In the first four months of 1922. we imported. 8,954,958 gal- 
lons of oil, or about. twice the amount in four months as for 
the preceding year. In other words, to. put. it in another form, 
during the month of January, 1922, we imported thirty-one 
times as,much linseed oil.as,in the same month.for 1921.. Dur- 
ing the month of February, 1922, we imported sixty-nine times 
as much as in the corresponding month for. the preceding year. 
In March, 1922, we imported eight hundred and. seventy-three 
times as much oi! asin March, 1921.. In April, 1922, we imported 
sixty-five.and one-half times as much as in April, 1921. In May, 
1922, we imported sixty-three. and. one-half times as. much, as 
was, imported for the corresponding. month in, 1921.. In other 
words, we. imported in May, 1922, 3,716,209. gallons, as com- 
pared with 58,399 gallons in. May, 1921. 

I asked the Department of. Agriculture to furnish. me: certain 
data, and»I want.to, call attention. to.what, they say with regard 
to the duty: 

A still more important: factor: perhaps is the: localization of:our. lin- 
seed-oil industey alomg the eastern seaboard. ‘The eastern :milis, far 
removed from, the flax-prodncing sections of the United States, have 

alinost ‘entirely: upom Canada, Argentina, and: British 
India: for their raw materials. More:recently evem the westerm crushers 
located in Minneapolis and ——— have begun to use Argentina seed. 
The freight rate on flaxseed from Minneapolis and Duluth to New York 
is 864 cents: per pounds, or at the rate of 52 cents” bushel. 
In.contrast. with, this rate the ocean freight rate:from Argentina to >} 
York is from. $3.50 to-$4.50.a ton of 2,240. pounds. he $4.50 rate 
applies to up-river ports:and’ ig at the rate of 11 cents per bushel. 
In September of last year, when large quantities: of flaxseed: were being 
imported from Argentina, the freight rate was approximately 35 ¢ents 
per bushel. 

Mr. KING.. Mr: President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the: Senator; fram; North 
Dakota again yield te, the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. LADD. I yield. ‘ 

Mr. KING. I may. not. have heard at a distant part of the 
Chamber, but;I understood the Senator to,fix,the highest price 
of: flaxseed’ at ‘less than $2: 

Mr. LADD. No; I stated that in 1912 the price: was*$1.14; 
I am speaking of’ the farm price, the price which the farmer 
received. The data was received from the Department of 
Agriculture: In 1913 the farm price was $1:19 ; in- 1920; $1.766; 
and in 1921, $1.629, 
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Mr. KING. If the Senator will in his time indulge me for 
a moment, I find in the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture Yearbook for 1920 the following figures, which seem to be 
somewhat at variance with those given by the Senator. We 
find the low price at Cincinnati in 1918 was $1.50 per bushel ; 
at Minneapolis, $1.234 per bushel; at Milwaukee, $1.253 per 
bushel; at Duluth, $1.22§ per bushel. In January, 1914, sub- 
stantially the same figures are given. In 1915 $1.70 is given 
as the low price in Cincinnati, $1.59} in Minneapolis, $1.514 in 
Milwaukee, and $1,613 in Duluth. Those are the low prices. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator 
Dakota yield to his colleague? 

Mr. LADD. I yield. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator from Utah is in error as to 
any variance between his statement and that of my colleague. | 
My colleague is quoting the farm prices and the Senator from | 
Utah is quoting the prices at the city. If the Senator from 
Utah will turn back to page 601 of the document to which he 
was referring, he will find the farm prices which correspond | 
with what the junior Senator from North Dakota has stated, | 

Mr. KING. There may not be any variance in the sense im- | 
plied by the Senator. If those prices indicated the commercial | 
prices, then, of course, there is a variance. } 

If the Senator from North Dakota will pardon me a moment | 

{ 


~ 
from North | 


further, in 1916 prices had risen to $2.85 in Cincinnati and cor- 

responding increases at the other points which I shall not take 

the time to indicate. In 1917 the price was $3.75 per bushel in | 
Cincinnati. The highest price was $4.25 per bushel. In Minne- 
apolis the high price was $3.46; in Milwaukee the high price 
$4.32; in Duluth the high price $4.86 and the low price $3.46. , 
In 1918, $3.75 was the low and $4.25 the high in Cin- 
cinnati, and there were corresponding increases at the | 
other points. In January, 1919, $3.25 was the low and $5.50 
was the high in Cincinnati, with corresponding increases at the 
other points, the price being as high as $6.73 at Duluth. In 
1920 the low price in Cincinnati was $4.50 and the high price 
was $5, the average being $4.62. In Minneapolis the low was 
$4.63 and the high $5.45. In Milwaukee the low was $4.70 and 
the high $5.35. At Duluth the low was $4.68 and the high $5.36. 
The prices increased from January right along down to July of | 
that year, when the low price was $5 in Cincinnati. In Min- 

neapolis the price was lower, being $3.11 and $3.87}, while 

$3.94 was the high price at Duluth. 

So there was considerable spread, to use a word which has 
been employed a great deal during the debate, between the farm 
and the commercial price of the seed to which I have referred. 

Mr. LADD. Mr. President, there is no question about that, 
but the prices I am giving are the prices which the producer is 
going to receive for the crop which he grows. During the war, 
of course, there were higher prices paid because of the demand, 
and the expense of production was also greater. 

Mr. KING. The Senator will see that the prices went up over 
300 or 400 per cent, and I presume that the prices now are 
very much higher than they were in 19138. There must be some 
profiteering somewhere which reflects itself in higher prices 
for linseed oil which are carried on to the farmer and to every- 
body else who employs linseed oil in painting and for other 
purposes for which it is legitimately used. 

Mr. LADD. Can the Senator from Utah give the price of 
linseed oil per gallon during the war and the price of linseed 
oil at the present time? 

Mr. KING. I do not have those prices here. 

Mr. LADD. Linseed oil was as low as 69 cents a gallon 
during the past winter, and I think it is something like 72 
cents wholesale according to the last quotation of the price 
that I noticed. 

Mr. KING. My recollection is that the last price I saw was | 
87 cents a gallon. The pre-war price was 50 cents, or there- 
abouts, a gallon. A short time ago the price was from 75 to ' 
100 per cent above the pre-war price, which, of course, is an 
impediment to painting and to building operations and to the 
general use of this very essential commodity. 

Mr. LADD. That is very true; but that does not give the 
producer of the commodity any greater return. The report 
which has been furnished by the Secretary of Agriculture 
further states: 


It does not require any extended calculations to show that American | 
flaxseed can not, on the basis of present production and transportation | 
costs in this country, compete with Argentine flaxseed which, after | 
paying an import oon of 30 cents a bushel can still be landed in | 
a York more than 20 cents cheaper than flaxseed from the Middle | 

est. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Will the Senator yield to 
me for a moment? . 


| that condition has been overcome at the present time. 
| the past six or seven years there has been on the market a 


| the flaxseed wilt. 


| duction of flaxseed in this country by increasing the import duty from 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. LADD. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I understand that the Payne- 
Aldrich law levied a duty of 25 cents per bushel upon flaxseed 
and that that law contained a drawback provision, and that the 
Underwood law levied a rate of 20 cents per bushel without 
any drawback provision. I further understand that the price 


| of flaxseed has constantly increased from 1913 to 1920; in fact, 


that it has increased from $1.75 a bushel to nearly $5 a bushel. 
In the face of the fact that, despite the elimination in the 
Underwood law of the drawback provision of the Payne-Aldrich 


| law and a reduction from a rate of 25 cents to 20 cents, the 


prices have increased, does the Senator say that the reduc- 
tion of the rate and the elimination of the drawback in the 
Underwood law are responsible for the reduction in the pro- 
duction of flaxseed in this:country? 

Mr. LADD. They are in part responsible; but that reduc- 
tion is not the only factor; there are other factors that enter 
into the question. The Senator from Massachusetts spoke of 
one of those. I can not agree with him wholly. The Senator 
said that flax was a sort of a “catch crop” for a part of the 
farmers, That I do not think to be true. Flax is a crop grown 
by farmers on new soil or newly broken land. On the old land 
years ago the farmers were obliged to abandon the production 
of flax for the reason that a disease, known as flax wilt, de- 
stroyed the plant and the crop did not succeed. The cultiva- 
tion of flax was then confined more largely to new land, won 

or 


variety of flaxseed which is immune to these diseases. Just as 


| a person who has been vaccinated for smallpox is immune to 


smallpox, so one of these varieties of flaxseed is immune to 
So flax is coming back into cultivation in 
the older parts of the West where it was formerly grown. Flax 
yields an income to the farmer which is less than yielded by 
wheat in the wheat-growing sections, as is shown in the report 
of the’ Secretary of Agriculture, from which I have quoted. 
That flax production has rapidly decreased in this country since 
1918—that it has fallen from 25,000,000 or 29,000,000 bushels 
a year to from 7,000,000 to 8.000,000 bushels a year—is due 
in a large measure to the lack of protection, and the fact that 
the emergency tariff failed to furnish proper protection on the 
oil has been the means of closing practically every crushing 
plant in this country. Without adequate protection on both 
the oil and the flax, the farmer would have no home market for 
the flax that is produced in this country. 

The demand for linseed oil in 1913 was about 40,000,000 
gallons, but during the past few years the demand has in- 
creased to approximately 75,000,000 gallons, while the quan- 
tity produced in this country has rapidly decreased. Under 
proper protection flaxseed, in my judgment, would come back 
as a large and important crop all through the Northern States, 
from New England to Montana, and would be grown not only 
on new lands but on the old lands. 

In the report which is furnished by the Department of 
Agriculture they say further: 

Furthermore, since the United States is at the present time a large 
importer, an increase in the tariff which would reduce our importa- 


tions would geonaity result in lowering the price in foreign markets 
to points which would enable American importers to buy in foreign 


| markets in spite of the protection afforded by the higher tariff, so that 


the farmer would not profit to the full extent of the increase in the 


| tariff rates. 


I ask that this report may be printed in full as part of my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
will be made. 

The report referred to is as follows: 

Unitep States DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
BUREAU OF MARKETS AND Crop ESTIMATSS, 
Washington, October 29, 1921. 

H. C. Taylor, Chief Bureau of Market and 
Crop Estimates.) 

PROPOSED INCREASE IN THE IMPORT DUTY ON FLAXSEED, WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO ENCOURAGEMENT OF FLAXSEED PRODUCTION IN THB 
UNITED STATES. ; 

Dear Doctor TAxyLor: The undersigned, acting as a special commit- 


Without objection, that order 


(Memorandum for Dr. 


| tee. under your oral instructions of October 3, 1921, submit the fol- 


lowing report on the production and international trade in flaxseed, 
with particular reference to the possibilities of encouraging the pro- 


80 to 50 cents per bushel. . 
Respectfully submitted. 0. C. STINE, 
Agriculiural Economist, Office of Farm 
Management and Farm Economics, 


Cc. R. Batu, 
In charge Cereal Investigations, Bureau of Plant Industry, 
Cc. L. Lurprks, 
Assistant in Market Information, Foreign Information 
Section, Division of Agricultural Statistics and Prices. 
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Propossp INCREASD IN THD IMPORT Dury.ow FLaxseaD, Wirn SpaciaL 
REFERENCE TO ENCOURAGEMENT OF FLAXSEED PRODUCTION IN THE 
Unites States. 


FAXSEED A PIONBER CROP. 


Flaxseed has always been know as a pioneer crop, thriving on the 
frontier and moving with it. It has been produced generally on the 
first soil of newly cleared or newly broken lands and has. been a_cash 
crop for the new settler or farmer distant from market. In all of 
the: northern States it has been for a period an important crop. Be- 
fore the Revolution the northeastern and. middje. States produced and 
exported considerable quantities of flaxseed. Before the Civil “War, 
Ohio and Kentucky had become important producers and Cincinnati 
was an important primary market for flaxseed. Flax production has 
shifted west with the westward movement of settlement until now 
the most important producing centers. are In the most recently de- 
veloped lands in the northern Great Plains area, embracing the States 
of Minnesota, South Dakota, North Dakota, and Montana. 


PLAX WILT AND COMPETITION WITH OTHER CROPS. 


Flax wilt and profitableness of other crops have been two. important 
factors in causing the shift in flax production. ‘The wilt by causing the 
crop. to fail after the second or t year on the same land compelled 
farmers to shift cultivation. After a few years it could have been 
grown again, but markets for other farm products had developed and 
80 it was not as profitable to — it as other products. If these 
two factors continue to operate in this way our flax uction 
soon be a thing of the past and the United States will be compelle 
to depend upon foreign countries for its entire sw Fortunately, 
wilt resistant varieties have been developed which will enable farmers 
to grow flax continually on their farms. These varieties thus far 
have not yielded as well as the fax commonly grown; therefore the 
use of wilt-resistant seed will increase the cost per bushel of producing 


However, in those portions of the. corn belt-where flax has not been 
grown recently, it is probable that the o ism causing wilt is not 
present, at least, not abundantly. In that case it would not be 
necessary to use seed. of resistant but Monee aainn varieties until 
the wilt appears and. becomes destructive. S free from wilt infec- 
tion should be used wherever possible. Such seed, erally, ean be 
obtained in Montana or western North Dakota, where wilt is not 
widely destructive. ‘Those needing of the wilt-resistant variety 
probably can.obtain it from the North Dakota Agricultural College, 
Agricultural College, N. Dak. 

If the growing of flaxseed is to be encouraged in the corn belt, it 
should be made a a ee or community. enterprise in order to 
facilitate the distribution of seed and the marketing of the crop. It 
would be most economical to distribute at least a carload of seed in 
each producing community. At any rate, a sufficient acreage should be 
sown in each community to insure the production of at least a earload 
of seed so that it could be shipped economically to a central market. 
One @ifficulty in growing flax, even on the border of the flax area, is 
that there is not a on market for small lots of seed. It is very 
desirable that a ew farmers grow a sufficient acreage to insure 
production of a crop that can be marketed economically. 


UNITED STATES PRODUCTION DUCLINES. 


The period since 1908 has seen a general ‘decline in the production of 
flaxseed in the United States. North and South Dakota, Minnesota, 
and Montana now produce 84 per cent of the domestic crop, which in 
1920 amounted to 10,990,000 bushels. The production this year is 
estimated at 8,878,000 bushels. This decline in production, coupled 
with the growing demand for linseed products, has made the. United 
States essentially a flaxseed importing country. 


WORLD ACREAGE. AND PRODUCTION. 


Argentina is the largest yehee of flaxseed in the world. The 
aver: acreage is around 8,000,000 acres. India follows a close second. 
The United States is third with 2,000,000 acres; then comes Canada 
with an average of 1,000,000 acres, while Ur ay, Japan, and several] 
European countries each cultivate from 50,0 to 100,000 acres. In 
most of the European flax-growing regions the flax is raised primarily 
for its fibers. In the United States, Canada, and Argentina, as well 
as in India, flax is produced primarily for the seed. The area and 
oe in the principal flax-producing countries of the world in 
921 and for a five-year period, 1909-1913, were as follows: 


Production. 


Countries. 
Average 
1909-1913 ! 


15-year a except in a few cases where 5-year statistics were not available. 
3 est in ebruary. 
*Exclusive of Russia and “ Other countries.” 


It will be observed from the foregoing table that the 1921 flax 
acreage in the ——- flax-producing countries of the world was 
about one-half the average acreage during the five-year period from 
1909 to 1913. It will further be noted that the 1921 production, .ex- 
clusive of Russia and other countries not shown, was about 62 
cent of the five-year pre-war average. Prior to the war the Russian 
Empire eos d about 20,000,000 bushels aunually, and out- 
side of Russia, produced about 3,000,000 bushels. Russia, however, 
may now be left out of the discussion because she is not yet producing 
quantities in excess of her demands. 
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The acreage sown to fiax in Argentina has been around. 3,000,000 
acres since 1903, showing little change from.year to year. No acreage 
or production estimates have been received as yet for the 1921—22 crop. 
The acreage in Canada this year is almost one-half that of 1920. The 
latest reports give the production this year at 7,160,000 bushels, which 
is about 800, bushels less than the 1920 crop. The 1920—21 crop 
in India this year was 10.760,000 bushels, or about 6,000,000 bushels 
less than the crop of the previous year. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE IN FLAXSEED. 


Argentina leads not only in production but also in her exports of 
flaxseed, which amount to approximately 90 per cent of her produc- 
tion. India exports about 80 per cent of her production. “Russia, how- 
ever, exports only about 25 per cent or 5,000,000 bushels. The average 
annual imports of the United States and certain European countries 
during the three years preceding the war (1911-1913), and in 1919 
= 1920 are shown in the following table compiled from official and 
other sources: 


Average annual net imports of flazseed into principal flax-consuming 
= coun tries. 


Average 
1911-1913 


“~~ +746, 000 
1,054, 000 
1, 217, 000 
2,075, 009 

871, 000 
3,647, 000 

332, 000 
1,085,000 
15, 575, 000 


23, 412, 000 
24, 616, 000 


51, 477, 000 


27, 507, 000 
7, 290, 800 


14, 036; 000 


Prior to the war the total consumption of all Europe averaged around 


| 63,000,000 bushels, of which 40,000,000 bushels were imported. Durin., 


| Attention is 
} taken by the 


the three years immediately preceding the war the total imports o 
Europe averaged over 51,000,000 bushels, and those of the United States 
during the same period averaged around 7,000,000 bushels. In 1918, 
with Germany, Belgium, Hungary, Denmark, and the Netherlands taking 
no flaxseed and [Italy taking very little, we find Europe’s net imports 
in that year reduced to about 11,000,000 bushels. Following the 
armistice, after readjustments began to be made, the Netherlands, 
Italy, Denmark, and France imported quantities more nearly approach- 
ing their normal imports, until in 1919 the European net imports 
aggregated 28,000,000 bushels. In 1920 her imports dropped to 23,- 
000,000 bushels, less than half the average imports during the three 
years immediately preceding the war. This decrease was due largely 
to reduced importations of the United Kingdom, which imported 
5,000,000 bushels less in 1920 than during the previous year. Most 
of the other countries, however, notably Denmark, France, Germany, 
Italy, and Sweden, all showed increases in their 1920 imports. 

Europe is gradually recovering her former position as a flax-import- 
ing country. The best evidence of this will be found in the following 
table, showing the exports of flaxseed from Argentina—the chief source 
of European and American flax imports—during the first seven months 
of the present calendar year compared with the totals for 1920: 


Eeports of flarseed from Argentina. 


Jan. 1 to 
1020 {July 31, 1921 


Countries. | 


Bushels. 
5, 079, 714 
469, 501 
1, 435, 470 
947, 151 
276, 362 
3, 547, 230 
1, 391, 493 


9, 434, 586 12, 249, 742 
Weieie glance sithlaihiettisidnc tara 42,382,086 | 32, 539, 069 


Bushels. 
5, 709, 678 


United States. 
Other countries.. 


From an analysis of the foregoing table it will be observed that the 
exports of flaxseed from Argentina to the United Kingdom, France, 
Belgium, and Germany during the first seven months of this year ex- 
ceed the total exports to those countries during the calendar year 1920. 
articularly directed to the relative volume of flaxseed 
nited States-and the United Kingdom this year as com- 
pared with a year ago. 

In considering the world’s trade in flaxseed as .a whele it is not 
necessary to give any consideration to the trade im linseed oil, because 
the principal producing countries export yery little oil, though some 
countries export linseed oil crushed from imported seed. In studying 
the trade of any one country, however, it is well to consider the seed 
equivalent of the oil. 


IMPORTS OF FLAXSEED INTO THB UNITED STATES. 


The average annual imports of flaxseed into the United States from 
1911 to 1913 were 7,297,000 bushels. In 1919 there were 14,036,000 
bushels imprtee. while in 1920 the tmports amounted to 24,641,000 
bushels, all of which, with the exception of 1,863,000 bushels, came 
from mtina. So far this year (January 1 to September 30, 1921) 
8,602, bushels of flaxseed have been imported into the United States, 
as get eee bushels for the corresponding peried of 1920. 
Of the 8,602, bushels imported so far this year Argentina con- 
tributed 5,938,596 bushels, while Canada furnished 2,370,378 bushels, 
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the remainder (293,010 bushels) coming from other countries. | The 
imports of flaxseed into the United States during the past 10 years are 


Juny. 10, 


given in the following table : 
Imports of flarseed into the United States. 


From From other 


countries. 


From 
Canada. 


Fiscal 
June i Bushels. 
), eee 3, 209,087 | 1, 410, 398 
1911... 37 | 2,251,083 

3, 510, 883 

4,732, 316 | 

8, 647, 168 


9, 166, 249 
3, 447, 372 


~ ending 


225,018 |... 
293, 910 | 


1 Preliminary. 
ACREAGE NECESSARY TO PRODUCE UNITED STATES REQUIREMENTS. 


Increase in the production of flaxseed in the United States may be 
brought about either by increased acreage or by increased yield per 
acre, or both. The average acreage planted to flaxseed in the United 
States during the period 1910-1920 was 1,900,000 acres, the tendency 
being a gradual reduction during the decade. The average annual pro- 
duction during the period was about 14,700,000 bushels, with a 7,500,000- 
bushe! crop in 1919, which was the smallest crop harvested since 1879. 
The average excess of imports over exports for the period, including 
the seed equivalent of linseed oil, was about 11,900,000 bushels, making 
our average net supply about 26,500,000 bushels. The largest supply 
for any one year was in 1912, when it amounted to 33.000,000 bushels, 
followed by 31,000,000 bushels in 1919 as a close second. The large 
supply in 1912 was the result of a good crop from a large acreage, 
while in 1919 it was due to the large import of 24,500,000 bushels of 
flaxseed. 


Acreage, production, yield per acre, and average farm price per bushel 
of flaxseed in the United States, 1902-1921. 


| 
| Average 
Average farm 
Produc- yiel bye 
tion. (Dee. 1) 


per 
per 
bushel. 


| 
Acreage. 
acre. 


. | Bushels. 
7.8 
8.4 
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ei Cents. 
105.2 
81.7 
99.3 
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2 Census returns. 
* Figures adjusted to census basis. 
‘Farm price Oct. 1, 1921. Price on Oct. 1, 1920 was 279.7 cents. 


The additional acreage necessary to produce an amount equal to our 
net imports of flaxseed and seed equivalent of linseed oil, based upon a 
10-year average yield per acre—7.6 bushels, 1911-1920—would have 
been 5,000,000 acres in 1919, when the net imports—during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1920—were Speroxtearey 24,700,000 bushels, 

he required additional acreage in 1920, when our net imports were 
16,700,000 bushels, computed on the above basis, would have been 
2,000,000 acres. It is interesting to note in this connection that the 
average yield for the United States in 1920 was only 6.2 bushels, so 
that 2,000,000 additional acres actually planted in 1920 would not 
necessarily have produced an amount equal to our net imports during 
that year. On the other hand, it should be remembered that our im- 
ports in 1919 and 1920 were unusually heavy—the heaviest, in fact, 
on record. Based on our average net imports during the past 10 years, 
including the heavy imports in 1919 and 1920, it would only have 
required 1,500,000 additional acres to produce an amount equal to 
our net imports. 

Anotber fact to be kept in mind is the variation in the average yield 
per acre in the several States in which flaxseed is grown. The 10-year 
average yield in Wisconsin, for example (1911-1920), was 12.2 bushels 

er acre; in Minnesota, 9.3 bushels per acre; in North Dakota, 7.5 
ushels per acre; and in Montana, the State with the largest flax 
acreage, 6.7 bushels per acre. ‘The following table shows the acreage, 
roduction, and average yield per acre of flaxseed in the principal 

x-producing States during 1920, with the average yield covering a 

10-year period (1911-1920) ; 


Acreage, production, and average eee per acre, 1920, and average yield, 
1911-1920. . 


— ern Pe 


Average | Av a e 
sie r, yie 
7 p of tga. 


States, Acreage. |? - 


Bushels. | Bushels. Busheis. 
99, 000 11.0 | - 12,2 
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The variation in the average yield per acre in the different States 
clearly shows how the localization or distribution of the additional flax 
acreage among the several States might change the basis for an esti- 
mate of this kind. 


COMPARISON OF YIELD AND COST OF PRODUCTION, 


In the period from 1908 to 1916, inclusive, the average yield of flax- 
r acre was 5.07 bushels in Ttussia, 5.08 bushels in British India 
8.42 bushels in the United States, 9.11 bushels in Argentina, and 11.07 
bushels in Canada. Unfortunately there are no comparable data as to 
the cost of producing flaxseed in these countries, except in the case of 
Canada, where flaxseed production is confined to the newer farming 
regions and where the methods of cultivation are substantially the 
same as in the United States, The general level of prices and wages 
and the methods of cultivation in the other countries are so obviously 
different as to render all comparisons in the absence of authoritative 
cost data misleading and valueless. 


RELATION BETWEEN PRICE AND COST OF PRODUCTION. 

In considering the price necessary to obtain increased production we 
must take into account the long-time average price of the crops with 
which flax competes. In the Northwest flax competes with oats and 
wheat. In the corn belt the competition of corn would also be a factor. 
The average farm price, yield, and value per acre of flax in the United 
States, 1905-1914, compared with oats, wheat, and corn, are given in 
the following table: 


Average | Average 
price per | yield per 
bushel. acre. 


| 
ae 
| gt 


It will be observed that the farm price of flax is greater than that 
for any of the competing crops, but the yield of flaxseed per acre is 
less than the yields of the other crops. he average value of flaxseed 
peotnens per acre was greater than the value of oats but less than 
he value of wheat or corn. If the cost per acre of producing each 


or were equal, the prices should rank as indicated in the following 
able : 


Relative value per acre. 


However, the cost of production is not the same in each case. 
office of Farm Management and Farm Economics has conducted cost of 
production studies of these crops. The following table shows some of 
the most important items of cost for each crop and the relative costs 
per acre: 


Relative cost of production per acre, flaw, oats, wheat, and corn. 


Rela- 
Yield Man 


per 
dere. Jabor. 


costs, | Man 
Seed. | Twine. |per cent; labor 
| of | cost. 
| total. 
Rese Pewee ois 
(North |Bushels.| Hours. | Hours, |Bushels.|Pounds.|Per cent|Per cent 
7.5] 66] 195) 05 | *18) 40.1] 22,4! 
17.4 


22.4 
46.2 


Horse 
labor. 


23.4 


20.5 
31.1 


41.4 


32.9 
14.6 


8.1 160 
43.0 244 
1Computed by finding the per cent 1 hour of man labor was of the total cost of 
production in each case and dividing the result obtained for flax by each of the other 
results. 
2 Comparatively little of the flax crop is bound either in North Dakota or other 
States. 


It will be seen from the foregoing data that an acre of flax can be 
produced more penny than an acre of wheat or corn, but is more ex- 
pensive than oats. If the yields were the same the peices per bushel 
would rank in the order of relative costs, but the yields differ. In the 
following table are shown the relative prices per bushel of flax, oats, 
wheat, and corn from 1905 to 1914, with the price of flaxseed as a 
basis. The second column shows the relative prices on September 1, 
1921, and the third column shows what the prices of the other products 
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should have been to have kept the normal price relations or to have 
been relatively as profitable as flaxseed : 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS. 


As we have already pointed out, the amount of additional acreage 
hecessary to produce the equivalent of our net imports of flaxseed would 
vary according to the average iat r acre selected as a basis for 
the estimate. The possibility of securing this additional acreage, how- 
ever, would be dependent in a =e measure upon the relation between 
the cost of production of flax and other farm products and the prices 
reccived for them. While the gross return per acre on flaxseed is less 
than that for any of the competing crops except oats, it is a very 
difficult problem (o determine what price for flaxseed would be neces- 
sary to stimulate production. Sicce the flaxseed production has been 
continually declining with the pre-war relation between these crops, 
it seems evident that the price of flax must be maintained relatively 
higher than it was before the war. If the elements of cost change 
an adjustment of the price to meet an increase in the relative cost of 
producing flaxseed must follow. 

There are also a number of other factors which should be considered 
in this connection. Among these are the difficulties that would be 
encountered in obtaining and distributing the right kind. of seed, in 
the event it were proposed to increase the flax acreage. Then there 
is the problem of marketing flaxseed in an area which does not com- 
monly grow it. While soil and climate would permit flax to be grown 
in most parts ot the United States, it can not be suddenly reintroduced 
into areas in which it is not now being grown and be advantageous! 
marketed. In many isolated places it could not be marketed with - 
vantage and it would, therefore, be desirable to have any additional 
acreage in flaxseed confined to or in proximity to existing flax areas. 

A still more important factor perhaps is the localization of our 
linseed-oil industry along the eastern seaboard. The eastern mills, 
far removed from the flax-producing sections of the United States, 
have come to depend almost entirely upon Canada, Argentina, and 
British India for their raw materials. More recently even the western 
crushers, located in Minneapolis and Chicago, have begun to use Argen- 
tine seed. The freight rate on flaxseed from Minneapolis and Duluth 
to New York is 86) cents per 100 pounds, er at the rate of 52 cents 
per bushel. In contrast with this rate, the ocean freight rate from 
Argentina to New York is from $3.50 to $4.50 a ton of 2,240 pounds. 
The $4.50 rate applies to up-river ports and is at the rate of 11 cents 
per bushel. In ptember of last year, when large quantities of flax- 
seed were a imported from Argentina, the freight rate was approxi- 
mately 35 cents per bushel. In addition to the freight rate there is 
ap export tax payable in Argentina amounting to approximately 8 
cents per bushel at the present time. 

The comparative cost of production and the prevailing prices in Ar- 

ntina and other foreign countries are two additional factors. While 
t has not been possible to obtain any comparable data on production 
costs in foreign countries, the following comparison of prices for flax- 
seen eS |= ama and Minneapolis on certain dates in September, 1921, 
s& of interest : 

65 sli apenas aN alae ae et eae Se ke 


Argentina.| Minneapolis. 


Wot: Ri isaninsicdise stances Sis Sddsndid cdpuseetcsaveeseicie 
Sept. Sccuccccocce Ce vrccccvecececcceccosescoccseseecees 
Pept. 15 


The Minneapolis 
above dates. he Argentine prices are the cash prices based on the 
rate of exchange prevailing on the above dates. The difference between 
Argentine and Minneapolis prices is from 223 cents a bushel on o> 
tember 1 to 57 cents a bushel on September 15. While this is hardly 
a fair comparison, it at least serves to illustrate the spread between 
Minneapolis and Argentine prices. 

It does not require any extended calculations to show that American 
flaxseed can not, on the basis of present production and transportation 
costs in this country, compete with Argentine flaxseed which, after 

aying an import ony of 30 cents a bushel, can still be landed in 
York more than 20 cents cheaper than flaxseed from the Middle 
est. 

No discussion of this subject would be complete without pointin 
out the danger of the largely increased production of flaxseed wit 
resulting lower prices. While the United States imports flaxseed the 
price in this country will be determined by the price in foreign markets 
plus the cost of transportation including the tariff. A tariff which 
would result in raising the price of linseed oil and pajnte in which it 
is used above the point »t which they could be exported would put this 
country in a position of producing for the home market only. The price 
of flax: could then be maintained on the basis of the home demand 
and supply until our production increased to the point where a larger 
market was demanded. when we would again meet foreign competition, 
with the possible result of lower prices. rthermore, since the United 
States is at the present time a large importer, an increase in the tariff 
which would uce our importations would probably result in lower- 
ing the price in foreign markets to points which would enable American 
importers to buy in foreign markets in spite of the protection afforded 
by the higher tariff, so that the farmer would not profit to the full 
extent of the increase in the tariff rates. 


Mr. LADD, Mr. President, I have a letter from one of the 
linseed companies in this coufitry, in which they state: 


. We have with us in this country at the moment our South American 
representative, who advises us that growing conditions were never better 
in the Argentine for a bumper ff crop. Last year it is estimated 


rices represent official closing cash —— on the 
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that they raised a crop which permitted an exportation of something 
like 32,000,000 bushels of flaxseed. This was considerably less than 
the crop of the previous year, from which was shipped, including carry 
over, something like 54,000,000 bushels. 

It is our representative's opinion that if weather conditions do not 
change the present favorable outlook Argentina this year can raise a 
crop which will permit the exportation of over 40,000,000 bushels of 
flaxseed. Indications in our own Northwest, particularly in North 
Dakota, show a slight increase in acreage, with very favorable weather 
conditions. * * * 

With an increase of from eight to ten million bushels in the Argen- 
tine and industrial conditions not improving in the United Kingdom 
and the Continent, unless the flaxseed and linseed oil tariff schedule is 
corrected, we may look for considerable recession in the price of the 
coming crop of flaxseed in this country, as it is evident from reports 
that we get from the other side that the industrial condition is not 
improving and we can expect a repetition of the competition under 
which the linseed industry and the flaxseed farmer have been laboring 
during the life of the emergency tariff bill. 


With regard to the question of the rate on linseed oil. In the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of May 15, on page 6962 and following 
pages, I presented data furnished me by the mills as to the dif- 
ference of cost based on the actual figures of mill production. 
For instance, one of the large mills that crushed in 1921 
1,274,085 bushels of flaxseed furnishes a table of costs, and on 
the basis of those costs, using an average of 50 cents per bushel 
conversion here and 25 cents per bushel abroad, which latter 
figure is borne out by sales prices of foreign oil here, it is 
demonstrated as of March 24, 1922, that the difference in conver- 
sion cost would be 3.4 cents per gallon, or approximately 3.5 
cents per gallon. The same is true of Montreal, Canada, fac- 
tories and other factories. 

This data has been presented and may be found in full in 
the CoNnGressionaL Recorp, and it clearly indicates that the 
difference in the cost, the difference in exchange, and the dif- 
ference in freight as compared with the ocean rate, warrant the 
belief that 3.5 cents is none too great in order to protect both 
the farmer and crushers from the importation of oil rather than 
of flaxseed. 

I wish also, while I-am on my feet, to speak of the soya 
bean. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. LADD. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Do I understand the Senator 
has concluded his explanation of the high compensatory duty 
upon linseed oil? 

Mr. LADD. I may have something further to say as I dis- 
cuss the question of the soya bean. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I wish to know if the only 
information which the Senator ha obtained in reference to the 
cost of production here and abroad is the information which he 
has just said he received from one of the large crushers. 

Mr. LADD. I received information from several mills, as 
indicated in the Recorp of May 15, not only in this country but 
in Canada as well, and also from the data which I presented 
from the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. I thought possibly the Sen- 
ator in discussing the compensatory duty had overlooked the 
drawback provision of this bill. I hardly think the Senator 
and the committee have taken that into account? 

Mr. LADD. I do not think I understand the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH cf Massachusetts. The drawback provisions of 
this bill reduce from 40 cents per bushel to 30 cents per bushel 
the high duty which will have to be levied upon imported flax- 
seed, and I fear that the committee and the Senator from North 
Dakota in fixing the compensatory duty upon linseed oil have 
not borne in mind that there is to be a reduction of 25 per cent 
upon the duty paid upon the imported flaxseed, That, of 
course, ought to reduce very materially the compensatory rate 
to the linseed-oil manufacturer. I do not think the Senator 
has had that called to his attention heretofore. 

Mr. LADD. Yes; and I have the figures as to the difference 
made by the drawback. ; 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Has the Senator calculated 
upon a reduction of 25 per cent in the duty upon the imported 
flaxseed by reason of the drawback provision of this bill? 

Mr. LADD. I am not ready to concede that the reduction 
amounts to 25 cents per bushel. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator knows that 
when flaxseed cake is exported, as it is exported, the duty paid 
on the imported flaxseed will be refunded and that rebate will. 
amount to 25 per cent of the duty paid, 

Mr. LADD. That is taken into consideration in these data 
that I have given there, showing the drawback. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I thought the Senator was 
simply stating cor version costs. 

Mr. LADD. All the data were summarized in the conversion 
costs. 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Does the Senator dispute my 
allegation that the labor cost in the crushing of ‘flaxseed is only 
23 per cent of the cost of production? 

Mr. LADD. That depends:on whether—— 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Census Bureau figures 
show that. 

Mr. LADD. I have here the data that were furnished last 
year by the Government of the rates in 1921. In the United 
States the rate for pressmen. and. molders was 50 cents per 
hour, while in England the rates were 31 and 28 cents per 
hour, respectively. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is only of consequence 
if the labor item is a serious one. The letter which was read 
at the desk has annexed to it a letter from an English crusher 
showing what he paid his laborers who work in the crushing 
factories; but the basic argument here is that’ the cest of labor 
is only 23 per cent of the total cost of production, so that if 
there is a difference between the English labor cost’ and the 
American labor cost, it can only affect the 24 per cent of the 
cost of production. i 

Mr. LADD. As stated, I want to take up at this time the 
question of the soya bean. 

I’ call attention to the fact that in Wallace’s Farmer for May 
19, 1922, appears an editorial article on the soya bean, in which 
the growing of the soya bean is encouraged, and it says: 


Soya beans have been grown in the Corn Belt for 30’ years, but until 
very recently we have been cautious about advising our readers to 
grow them on any very extensive scale. Nine out of ten of the 
varieties as introduced from Manchuria have not been adapted to 
Corn-Belt conditions. Moreover, until recently we have not known 
— to plant, cultivate, and harvest the crop with the minimum of 
abor. 

* * 





* * & * * 

Of course, the most. practical way. to utilize soya beans on_ the 
average farm is to plant them with corn. The object of this article, 
however, is'to urge more farmers to give soya’ beans a: trial as a seed 
and hay crop. Wherever winter wheat and corn are grown, we be- 
lieve that the soya bean has-a potential fieldrof usefulness. * * * 
We believe that in one-half of the State of Iowa it is worth while 
to consider introducing winter wheat and soya beans into the rota- 
tion as a substitute for oats, and perbaps also as a partial substitute 
fer clover. 


I ask that this article:be published, in full.as part: of my re- 
marks. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, leave will 
be: granted. 
The article is as follows: 
TRY SOY BRANS. 


Soy beans have been grown in the Corn Beit for 30 years, but until 
very recently we lave been, cautious about advising our readers to 
grow them on any, very extensive scale. Nine out of ten of the 
varieties as introduced from Manchuria have not been adapted to Corn: 
Belt conditions. Moreover, until recently we have: not know how to 
plant, cultivate, and harvest the crop with; the minimum of labor. 

During the .past five or six years soy beans have been rapidly 
passing out of the experimental stage. Fairly well adapted varieties 
have been found for every'section of the Corn Belt. It has been found 
that weeds can be kept dewn: with: the minimum,of laber by giving: one 
or two harrowings before the beans come on and then two or three 
harrowings in the afternoon, when the bean plants are dry, when they 
are from 8 to 6 inches high. More and more grain rmen’ are 
learning to thresh sey beans) by reducing the speed of the cylinder to 
300 or 400 revolutions per minute and;remeoving the concayes and part 
of the cylinder teeth. 

Of course the most practical way to utilize soy beans on the average 
farm is to plant them with corn. The object of: this:article, however, 
is to urge more farmers to give soy beans a trial as a seed and. hay 
crop. Wherever winter wheat and corn are grown we believe that the 
soy bean has a potential field’ of usefulness. In Missouri and the 
southern half of Illinois they are substituting soy beans more and! more 
extensively every year for oats, using. a: rotation of corn, soy beans, 
wheat, and clover. And in.case of clover failure they can double up on 
the soy beans. Soy beans harvested for grain or hay in early Sep- 
tember leave a stubbie-on which wheat! may be drilled without: prepara- 
tion of any kind. We believe that in; one-half the State:.of Lowa it is 
worth while to consider introducing winter wheat and.soy beans into 
the rotation as a substitute for oats and: perhaps also as a partial sub- 
stitute for clover. 

We still do not know enough about: varieties and harvesting methods 
of soy beans. In. every community, however, are men who are -willin 
to lead the way and who get paid for leading the way by selling see 
at a good price. We hope that those of our readers who are experi- 
mentally minded: and who have the least bit of time available’ will start 
experimenting this year with soy. beans. ‘The beans can. be planted 
any time during May or the first 20 days of June. 

Circular 65 of the Iowa station at Ames, Farmers’ Bulletin 973 
of the United States Department of Agricniture, and Bulletin 195 
of the Missouri station at Columbia, all of which.may be secured. free 

‘on application, give excellent information on soy beans, We are con- 
vineed that soy beans are a coming crop, and’ that 10 years from now 
the acreage will be ten times:as great as it is to-day. 


Mr. LADD. There were imported during the past year 12,- 
$22,877 bushels of soy beans at a cost of $1.65 per bushel: 

I have here a letter that I call attention to, from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in which the writer says: 


I might say that’ the soy bean has been slowly but steadily increas- 
ing in importance in America during’ the past 10 years. It is one of! 
the most productive as: regards seed. production of: the. legumes adapted 
to the temperate climates. The value of the crop for seed, pasture for 
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‘sheep and: hogs, for hay, silage, soilimproving purposes, and\the possi- 
bilities of the seed for ‘the produetion. of oll and meal and/ as a food! 
give the soy. bean a high potential importance. 

Although grown primarily for forage purposes, the production of 
seed.in, many sections of the South and in the Corn Belt has become a 
very. profitable-industry, especially during the past three or four years, 
The large increase in acreage for seed production has led to the seek- 
ing of. an outiet for surplus seed. At the present time agricultural au- 
thorities in Indiana, Olio, and Illinois have. taken up the oil-crushin 
proposition with. several manufacturers, We are informed that severa 
mills in these States have installed, or will install in the near future, 
machinery for crushing the 1922 crop of soy-bean seed for oil and meal. 
One mill in Ohio at the present: time is: utilizing domestic-grown seed’ 
for this purpose. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Senator from North. 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr.. LADD. IL. deo. 

Mr. KING. I was interested in the statement made by the 
Senator that arrangements Have been made for crushing soya 
heans in Indiana and.other places. Does not the Senator know 
that there are more: than 700 seed-crushing machines in the 
United States which will crush soya beans as well,.as. cotton 
seed, and that they are. employed: only about half the time be- 
cause of a lack of sufficient’ seed to crush? 

Mr. LADD. I will also call the attention of the Senator to 
the fact that the same facilities:and machinery that crush cot- 
ton seed and linseed are not adapted to the handling of soya 
beans. I. have had quite a little experience in the extraction, 
having made an investigation in practically every State in the 
section where soya beans are grown, and I found that the 
methods used for soya beans were quite: different. 

Mr. KING. I think the Senator will admit that the crush- 
ing machines now in existence have handled soya beans and 
have crushed them successfully. and. extracted the limited 
amount of oil which they possess, and their owners have only 
regretted that there were not more soya-bean seeds produced 
so'as.to.give them employment during a greater part:of the year, 

Mr. LADD: As I have stated— 

One mill.in Ohio at the present time is utilizing domestic-grown seed 
for this potenee. Moreover, many associations, particularly in [li- 
nois, are investigating the. possibilities of community oil mills. 

All indications point. to.a greatly increased. acreage for seed produc- 
tion. in 1922. The latest crop estimates show; the following acreaces 
of seya beans for seed production: Im 1919, 1920, and 1921, 155,000, 
156,000, and 186.000 acres, saeeerer the seed produced: for these 
years being 2,045,000, 2,278,000, and 2,815,000 bushels; respectively, 
It must be borne in mind that these figures represent only the soya 
beans grown for grain production. In some of: these States: growin 
large acreages of the crop it has been estimated that about: 90 _ cent! 
ef the crop is grown for hay, silage, pasture, and soil-improving pur- 





ae aaeough the production of seed in 1921 was greater than in any 
previous. year some concern was felt in the large seed-producing States 
that there» would be: considerable surplus seed left in the hands of the 
growers. From the latest: reports from these States indications are 
that the ee Sa of seed will be required for increased’ acreage; 
and there is.a likeliheod of seed shortage in several sections. 

The soya bean is:one of the most important crops that can be 
grown for the improvement of the soil, for the introduction of 
nitrogen. into the soil, and for enriching the soil for other crops. 
It is perhaps as widely grown as.any other crop in this country, 
and under proper protection there: would be a very large in- 
crease, to the advantage of our people in this country. 

I take just two oils, calling attention first to the soya hean: 

In 1912 we imported. 28,000,000. pounds of soya-bean. oil. In 
1919 we imported 337,000,000 pounds, an enormous increase. 

In the case of coconut oil, in 1912 we imported 32,000,000 
pounds, and in 1919, 490,000,000 pounds. 

From 1912 to 1919 the increase in these two oils—that is, 
coconut and soya-bean ofl—amounts to 767,000,000 pounds. 
These are displacement oils. for the cottonseed, the peanut, the 
linseed, and other oils; and the soya bean could be produced in 
this country with great advantage to the farmers, and at the 
same time furnish the neeessary soya-bean oil: for use in this 
country, if there were adequate protection. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota‘yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. LADD. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. For information; I should) like to 
ask the Senator, who has made a considerable study of' this 
question, whether in this production in the State of Ohio any of 
the crop: was utilized for industrial purposes: Were any of the 
soya beans crushed and used commercially, outside of the for- 
age crop? 

Mr. LADD. This letter states that one factory in Ohio is:at 
the present time utilizing domestic grown seed for the purpose 
of extracting the oili I am informed that one of the large 
houses in @hieago:.is preparing to handle the:seed from: Indiana 
for the present year of 1922, and is putting in crushers and nec- 
essary machinery to handle the seed: from Indiana. 
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Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, Can the Senator state to what ex- 
tent the oil is used and what is the nature of the industry that 
is using it? Is it used to any appreciable extent? What is the 
production of this factory? 

Mr.LADD. That I can not tellthe Senator. Ihave not the in- 
formation, except as it is furnished in this letter. I knew that 
it was in existence, and knew that these arrangements were be- 
ing made in Chicago for the Indiana crop. The oil itself is 
used, of course, as a substitute for linseed oil; it is used in 
linoleum production; it is used in soap manufacture, and vari- 
ous other industries 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. But there is no actual evidence that 
this domestic oil is now being used in any industry? 

Mr. LADD. No; for the reason that the bean has been grown 
almost wholly as a forage and soil-improvement crop thus far; 
but attention has been called to the value of the crop for oil 
production for a number of years, beginning with about 1912 
or 1218. Fot example, at the North Dakota Agricultural Col- 
lege many experiments were carried on each year, from that 
time on up until the present time, in securing the seed and ex- 
perimenting with the soya bean as produced in nearly every 
State. I might say, for the Senator’s information, that the 
two States that furnished the soya bean richest and best in oil 
were New Jersey and Utah. 

Mr. President, I believe that the rate asked for flaxseed is 
not unreasonable, It is not higher in proportion to conditions 
at this time than the rate accorded under the Payne-Aldrich law. 
If we are to build up in this country the industry of flax pro- 
duction we must furnish adequate protection, and with reason- 
able protection it will again become one of the important crops 
of the Northern States. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, before the Senator takes his seat, 
I heard a portion of the statement of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. As I recall, he directed the attention of the Senate to 
the fact that certain manufacturers of linseed oil, some 9 or 10 
of them, were making enormous profits, and it is quite likely 
that the farmers were not getting an adequate price for their 
product or, at any rate, were not getting a sufficient proportion 
of the cost of the product to the consumer, Does the Senator 
challenge the accuracy of the statement made by the junior 
Senator from Massachusetts as to the enormous profits which 
are made by this Linseed Oil Trust? 

Mr, LADD. Mr, President, I will not attempt to answer that, 
but I do believe that during the war there were enormous 
profits made by those companies, as there were by many other 
companies, In other words, there was profiteering all along 
the line. I have every reason to believe they were profiteering 
with the rest. 

Mr. KING. Is not this bill, as now fashioned, with the differ- 
ential which is provided between the flax and the linseed oil, 
in the interest of those profiteers? 

Mr. LADD. I do not think so. In 1890, when the duty was 
80 cents on flaxseed, it was 32 cents on the oil, and there was 
then a large amount of flax grown in the country. But the fact 
that Argentina is now producing the flax in enormous quanti- 
ties, since the country has been opened up, much more cheaply 
than we can produce it, and with water rates much less than 
our farmers can obtain. makes it impossible for our farmers 
to compete. 

Mr. KING. fs it not true that this is a frontier crop, and 
that there has been a diminution of production? 

Mr. LADD. Yes. 

Mr. KING. And whatever increase there was was under the 
Underwood law, when it was practically free, or was entirely 
free? 

Mr. LADD. No; under the Underwood law there was a 
rapid falling off in production. In 1912 we produced over 
28,000,000 bushels. In the previous years we produced about 
25,000,000 bushels, with the exception of one year, but in 1921 
it was down to 8,000,000 bushels. Under the war pressure 
there was some stimulation. I know that in North Dakota, 
at the request of the Government the North Dakota Agricul- 
tural College did everything it could to encourage the produc- 
tion of flax and wheat in order to meet the demands, and in 
1912 there were produced 28.000,000 bushels, in round numbers. 

Then in 1913 the production was 17,000,000, in 1914 it was 
9,000,000, and in 1918 it had increased again to 13,000,000 
bushels. In 1919 it was 7,000,000, in round numbers. In 1920 
it was 10,000,000, and in 1921 it was 8,878,000 bushels. So that 
there was not an increase but a decrease. 

The Senator asked whether this was not a frontier crop. It 
has been a frontier crop in the past. It has been @ crop grown 
on newly broken land. But the reason it was not grown on 
other land was because of the wilt disease, which destroyed the 
crop. As soon as the flax was from 4 to 6 inches high the dis- 


ease attacked it, and. completely destroyed fields of it. The 
farmers therefore did not attempt to grow it. But with the 
production of a wilt-resistant flax grown at the present time, 
which is immune from the disease, the flax is now grown, for 
example, in the eastern part of North Dakota much more largely 
than on the new lands of the western part of the State, and it is 
coming on as a crop in Minnesota and Wisconsin. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the. matter under discussion is 
flaxseed oil, but the Senator from North Dakota has directed 
attention to soya-bean oil, and just for a moment I want to 
detain the Senate. 

A study of the facts shows that under the emergency tariff 
law the import of soya beans has been very small, No beans 
have been crushed for oil in the United States since 1918, and 
through 1921: The oil, as stated by the Senator, is imported in 
the crude form and refined in the United States, and is used 
largely in the soap industry. 

A few days ago the Senator made a speech in which he 
referred to certain vegetable oils, and I am in receipt of a 
communication which I desire to read, in view of the Sena- 
tor’s statement to-day, because I think it explains one part 
of the Senator’s address which he did not fully amplify, and 
from which misapprehensions or deductions may be drawn 
which perhaps the Senator did net intend to be drawn. 

The writer of the letter states as follows: 

We note in some recent remarks of the Hon. E. F. Lapp, Senator 
from North Dakota, that he has made, as reported in the ConereEs- 
SIONAL RECORD, statements relating to foreign vegetable oils (duties 
on which we are actively opposing for reasons set forth in detail in 
the remarks of our special Cbaamittee printed on pages 5162 to 5173, 
inclusive, in the tariff hearings) which require correction. 

On page 6962, CoNGRESSIONAL RecorD of May 15, 1922, Senator Lapp 
states “Our excess of importation for vegetable oils above exports 


amount annually for the same period (1914-1920) to 292,317,000 
pounds.” 


May I add, in parentheses, that the Senator has repeated 
practically the same statements during his remarks to-day. 


The imported vegetable oils to which Senator Lapp refers are cotton- 
seed oil, soya-bean oil, peanut oil, and coconut oil. 

We desire to point out how entirely erroneous and misleading such 
statements as those of Senator Lapp might be to those not properly 
informed. 

By those acquainted with the inseparable market relationship of 
edible oils and fats of both vegetable and animal origin the mistake 
would never be made of endeavoring to compare imports of the four 
named vegetable oils with exports of edible vegetable oils. 

Any comparison of imports with exports of edible domestic oils 
and fats, of which cottonseed oil is second most important, is mean- 
ingless unless it includes the edible animal fats and oils, such as hog 
lard, oleo oil, neutral lard, and oleo stearin. 

The combined domestic production of edible fats and oils of animal 
and vegetable origin, exclusive of butter, is 3,600,000,000 pounds yer 
annum. Any tariff discussion must consider this great figure in the 
aggregate. 

To discuss domestic edible oils and fats without including the 
edible animal fats and oils would be tantamount to discussing the 
currency system and referring only to the silver thereof, without 
reference to the gold and other kinds of currency. 

It is no more logical to compare the imports of foreign vegetable 
olls with the exports of cottonseed oil than it would be to compare 
the latter with the imports of automobiles. Cottonseed oll is an edible 
oil and the imported oils are largely used for industrial purposes in 
this country, although in Europe the tendency to utilize them in 
edible products to the exclusion of our cottonseed oil has about de 
stroyed all of our export business, owing to the exclusive monopoly of 
foreign vegetable oils Europe ‘has enjoyed since the passage of the 
emergency tariff. 

In order that you may have complete information on this subject, 
we attach hereto a sheet carrying detailed figures relating to the 
period between 1914-1920, to which Senator Lapp referred. 


I ask to have the statement referred to printed in the Recorp. 
There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor», as follows: 


Table showing exports of edible fats and oils from United States for 
the seven years from 1914 to 1920, inclusive, and imports of these fats 
and oila for industrial and to a limited extent for edible usage. 


| Imports i 


Pounds. 
DMs: aakegn +e ducarcsVinncudccpemeanscsoadensee. s | } 
Cottonsced oi} i 113, 734, 372 | 
Laared eribetitustes . «5 . ois seein de dtc cceecccscdc sane -cesesssccevesis } 
Oleomargarine. 
Oleo oil 
Neutra! lard 


5, 610, 652, 741 
1, 379, 000, 000 
427, 339, 56 

67, 306, 166 


16, 830, 137 | 
374, 345, 945 
1, 088, 231, 531 | 


Blaaetss (ORISA). .cncescsecceesesecney des pacusepes 
Peanut oil 

Soya bean oil 

Coconut oil of non-Philippine origin Ss 

Coconut oil expressed from copra of non-Philippine 


Total | 2, 800, 288, 87 | 6,582, 384, 295 


Coconut oll coming from the Fasenines and coconut oil made from 
Philippine copra is not included in the above table because this move- 
ment is equivalent merely to a shipment from one | ha of the United 
States to another. Such coconut oil and copra would never be subject 





to.a,duty;and will therefore have to be.treated strictly, as .American 
production when matters in relation to the. tariff are under. discussion, 

Total exports of Am ible oils and fats for the seven years 
exceeded imports by .3,782,145,409 pounds; or an average annual excess 
of .exports.of 540, 000 

A most significant 
cottonseed oil in the history of the cotton-oil industry 
in the years when the impertations..of. foreign oils were heaviest. In 
the year 1919, third.in importance of imports, and following. on,1917 
and 1918, greater still in imports, crude cotton. oil reached. the peak 
price of 25 cents per pound. 

Price deflation when it came was not caused by im tions of for- 
eign ollg but by ,the.same conditions, which. caused the slump.in the 
price of cotton, hogs, corn, wheat, hides, and all other agricultural 
products. Importations of foreign vegetable oils had then greatly 
diminished. 

The period from 1914 to. 1920 is, of course, not comparable with what 
has gone, before or will come.after, Imports were larger then than 
they could ever be under normal ‘conditions because our country was 
supplying Europe with: munitions of war and was. itself at war. ege- 
table oils were one of. the-most valuable items, in the production of 
munitions of war. 

That importations fell when war conditions were 
by comparison of the following -table of imports an 
individual year 1920, the last compl 
restrictions interfered with importation. 


For the. year ,1920. 


were 0 


_ may be seen 
exports for the 
- year. available before tariff 


Combined imports of oils_and fats listed in table above. Pounds. 
and also cacinaive of Fnilipeine production___-_~~. 898, 712, 408 
Combined exports of ‘heg lard, cottonseed: oil,‘ oleo oil, 
etc., a8 ligtelh: Gd0NE 15. nen epee ster aeesarevane 1, 043, 423, 782 
Excess of exports over imports for the year. 1920--... 644, 711, 324 


Mr. KING. The statement shows ne lard imports, but exports 
of 3,610,662,741' pounds; of cottonseed oil there: was imported 
13,734,372 pounds, and the exports were 1,379,000,000 pounds, No 
lard substitutes were-imported, but our exports were more than 
427,000,000 pounds, ‘There was ne oleomargarine imported, but 
our exports were more than 67,000,000 pounds. There was no 
oleo oil: imported, but our exports were more.than, 530,000,000 
pounds. Of neutral lard there were no imports, but 146,000,000 
pounds of exports. Of corn oil there were.no imports, but more 
than 65000000 pounds of experts: Of»stearin (animal) there 
were 16,000,000: ‘pounds: of imports, but 90,000,000. pounds .of 
exports.. Of peanut oil there were 874,000,000 pounds: im- 
perted and. 6,513,000. pounds exported. Of soya-bean. oil there 
were 1,088,000,000 pounds imported and 98,000,000 pounds.ex- 
ported in that form. That would be the reexports; that is, in 
the original form. Of coconut oil of non-Philippine origin there 
were 502,000,000 pounds: imported and, 159,000,000 pounds. ex- 
ported. Of coconut oii expressed from copra of non-Philippine 
origin. there were. 705,000,000, pounds imported., So. that the 
imperts were 2,800,000,000 pounds, and. for the same period the 
exports were more than 6,500,000,000 ‘pounds. 

The :total exports.of American.edible oils.and fats for the 
seven years exceeded imports by 3,782,145,908 pounds, or an 
average annual excess of exports over imports of more than 
540,000,000. pounds. 

This report says: 

The period from 1914. to 1920. is, of course, not comparable with 
what-has gone before or will come after.. Imports were larger then 
than they could.ever be under normal conditions, because our country 
was supplying Europe with munitions of war .and was itself, at war. 
Vegetable oils were one of the most, valuable items in, the production 
of munitions of war. 

For the-year 1920 I find that the combined imports of oils and 
fats listed, in the table above, also exclusive of Philippine pro- 
duction, amounted: to: 398;712,408: pounds, but the. exports. of 
hog lard, cottonseed oil, oleo oil,:and so forth, as listed above, 
amounted to more than 1,048,000,000: pounds. I therefore think 
that the writer very justly complains of the statement of the 
Senator from North Dakota, because. if you speak of ‘imports 


and. exports of. vegetable, oils. only, without considering -their ; 


interchangeability with animal fats, you must necessarily leave 
an incorrect impression in the mind of the auditor, when we take 
into account that the vegetable oils serve the.place of animal 
fats, and vice versa; and ‘when you take into account the fact, 
to use the Senator’s expression, which I do not quite admit is 
accurate, that there are displacements, you must take into 
account the fact that if a displacement occurs it merely .fur- 
nishes opportunity .to fill the.void. or. the vacancy by some other 
suitable product, and ‘thus inerease our exports. For instance, 
if we -import: soya-bean..oil, or other. low-grade vegetable oils, 
which we do not..see-fit to. use. for edible -purposes. because of 
their inferiority measured; by the American product, the Ameri- 
can cottonseed oil for instance, it simply means that those, oils 
are used for industrial purposes. instead, perhaps, of ‘some of 
the higher grade.American oil8, and thus the higher grade 
American. vegetable oils find a better market at better prices 
in Buropean countries; 

If the. seya-bean-oil and other low-grade. vegetable oils pro- 
duced in :the Orient are not ‘brought ‘here.and ‘refined or used 
for industrial purpeses, they are.absorbed, readily by European 
buyers; we not being im competition if we have a high: tariff, in. 
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consequence of ‘which the: American export market ‘is-to that 
degree impaired, and Europeans who: are so: greatly: in need of! 
edible fats: will ‘be compelled--perhaps: tovuse for edible purposes: : 
inferior grades of oil, which they would ordinarity use for:indus- 
trial purposes, and thus.take the place of ‘our:edible oiland 'to 
that extent diminish our edible exports. 

The Senator, it seems to-me, in the position-which -he is -tak- 
ing is-advoeating a policy which is:injurieus not only*to the: 
more than: 700 companies engaged ‘in :the.crushing of ‘seeds; who: 
have more than $200,000j000 invested; who: have. more: than 
82,000 employees, but is injurious to the farmers: whe grow: the 
cotton seed: and other ‘vegetable: products, the oils of which con- 
stitute a part of the edible products of the United States-as well’ 
as of foreign countries, 

Mr. LADD. Mr. President, I can hardly: agree. with’ the 
statement of the Senator. I am fairly familiar: with the 
letter he read: and ‘the source of *his information and ‘the. pur- 
pose’ of it. If we preduced soya-bean oil in this country it: 
would ‘be: identically.the same as the soya-bean oil produced 
from the soya beans grown in Manchuria. As long as we are: 
using in, this. country: 337,000,000°pounds ‘of soya-bean) oil in 
a single year, as we did in:1919; after the war; as against only: 
28,000,000: pounds: in: 1912; it: would ‘seem: to indicate that 
much more of our home-produced oils+—our : cottenseed,) peanut, 
and ‘linseed oils—have been -displaced: and ‘this: other: oil .has 
taken its place in: the manufactures. ; 

I was not ‘comparing ‘the animal oils: I ‘shall compare: those 
when we:come to-that question. I was, rather, dealing withthe - 
question of vegetable oils ag. they oeeur. The. same is true of: 
ceconut oii Four hundred and ninety million pounds of icoeo- 
nut oil in 1919 took the place of that much: American:oil that 
might have-been produced by the American farmers.. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSHEN. Mr. President, I, want: to ask the 
Senator a question. He referred: to, the year:1919 as: the jhigh-. 
Water mark. of importation: of soya-bean: oil. As I understand: 
it, the: emergency tariff act placed a: duty of 2'cents a pound on 
soeya-beam oil, did, it net? } 

Mr. LADD. Yes, 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. What has: been the imporiation 
since that duty was placed upon soya-bean oil? 

Mr. LADD.: For the three months ;following the enactment 
of the emergency tariff law, and that is the,only data:I have, it 
was, 2,054,000 pounds; That was -for the three months -follow- 
ing the enactment of the emergency tariff law: Sincethat time 
I have no data; 

Mr., FRELINGHUYSEN., Then for three, months it. was a 
little over 2,000,000 pounds, as ageinst 195,000,000 pounds in- the: 
year 1919. Would it not seem to indicate, I ask the:Senator: 
from: North Dakota, that the duty of :2 cents on this oil; which 
is. not produced in. this country, had. diverted, that oil to-other 
markets? 

My. LADD, Yes, Mr. President, but at the same time we 
are still importing of ‘the foreign oil to take:the place of the 
oils produced in, this,country, and instead:of: importing. oils I 
would; use the products: produced: by» the. American: farmer, 
Nerth, South, and: West. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I want>-to: take.a fatr view of the 
question. If, an industry could be. created that would supply 
the domestic market and not interfere with the tremendous 
business, that the:farmer has inedible fats, I) would be willing 
to support a tariff:for that purpose.. But has»the.duty in any 
way encouraged the production of soya-bean oil-or any increased 
planting of soya beans for the purpose of its use.in commercial 
lines? 

Mr. LADD. It is true that for the first time Ohio has new: 
taken: the lead and is operating a factory. In-Ohicago.they have 
made preparations to. handle the, 1922 crop; and this: has all; 
come .about.under our-tariff, For,28 years; :or, :as:the:Secretary 
of ‘Agriculture said, for 80. years; we-have. been experimenting 
and have only reached a: stage where we: have: begum to en- 
courage production: in;this country. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN: But the Senator has not assured ; 
me. that; the amount of. production ‘has: incréased heres He has 
not given. me any figures to; shew: that this :tremendous. con- 
sumption: of : imported: oil, utilized ‘in: the industries; can be 
supplied by our domestic productive area. Itjis only: a small 
portion and, therefore, unless the farmer:can produce in: quan- 
tity sufficient to meet the needs of *the industries: and also tot 
upply the refining: industry of ‘this .country which utilves the: 
Sipe-Sean oil for rerefining purposes ‘and expert, it ;wouldseem : 
as: if it: was a: direct tax: until) we could *preduce: it»in «this 
country in sufficient quantities to meet the demand. 

' Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I iwant ‘to: ask: the Senator> 
from New: Jersey if ‘he thinks we will ever produce soya::beans> 
unless ‘we give them proper protection? The:fact ‘is that they» 
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are grown in almost every State in the Union. They are one 
of the most important fertilizer crops that we grow. ‘There is 
no question about growing enough to supply this country, and 
the whole world, so far as that is concerned. There is not.a 
State in the Union in which they can not be grown, but they 
cau not be grown and never will be grown by America until 
they are properly protected. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Iam ready to answer the Senator. 
He asks a perfectly reasonable and fair question. No; I do not 
believe soya beans will ever be grown in this country. Soya 
beans:are at the present time used for forage purposes and will 
continue to be used for forage purposes. I do not believe that 
the farmers of the West will ever find it profitable, even with 
the 4-cent duty, to grow a sufficient crop to:supply the domestic 
market. More than that, if that is done it will reclaim the 
present tremendous export market that we have.and it will de- 
prive the farmer himself of his outlet for his edible hog lard 
and other products, because while that transition is going on it 
will drive these vegetable oils into the European market, and 
there they will meet the farmer of the West with his hog lard 
and the farmer of the South with his cottonseed oil. 

I am perfectly: willing to go to a certain length, as the bill pro- 
vides, and to put a duty upon the vegetable oils where ‘they 
grow in edible quantity. That is what the committee did. But 
I am unwilling to-put a tax of millions of dollars upon the in- 
dustries of the country and at the same time to deprive the 
farmer himself of: his export market. I am a protectionist, but 
I do not believe in this case as does the Senator from Idaho, 
who is also ‘a good protectionist. I:want to go along with him 
in‘his policy of protection, but I do not believe that the optimism 
which he has for this product will ever be realized. 

Mr, GOODING. The Senator goes along very nicely as long 
as it doesnot interfere with some manufacturing concern over 
in New Jersey. There he:stops all the time. 

Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN. That is manifestly unfair, and the 
Senator knows it. I have voted, religiously and consistently, 
for the duties.on the farm products of the West; but when I 
see a duty placed upon ‘a product that I do not believe will be 
manufactured here, which will simply be a tax, I can not go 
along with the Senator. I ask the Senator if he believes that 
any of the duties which have been imposed upon the industries 
of the East have been unfair, and which he is unwilling to sup- 
port? I am supporting this proposition and I-am supporting the 
cominittee proposition. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I want a spirit of fairness 
all the way round. That is all I am asking. The people who 
are asking for soya-bean oil to be placed on the free list are 
none other than the soap people of the country. The purpose, 
if the Senator will permit me, is to bring in soya beans with 
practically no duty at.all.upon them and beat down the prices 
of the American vegetable oils and soya beans and soya-bean 
oil in this country. That is the purpose, 

I happened to be present when Mr. Heldman was presenting 
his testimony in the interest of a duty on soya beans, when 
he told the story of the production of soya beans in Manchuria, 
where, after the crop is harvested, it is hauled to the seaport 
froin 150 to 200 miles distant. The natives start out with a few 
sacks of soya beans on a wooden cart with wooden axles, with 
a driver and a greaser, and they proceed to the seaport to sell 
their soya beans. When they reach a tavern at night, the 
droppings from the horses pay for the lodging of the driver 
and the attendant. That is. the condition, if you please, which 
the American farmer is forced to compete with, as evidenced 
by the natives in Manchuria growing soya beans, Of course 
we will not grow soya beans in America as long as we have 
to meet that condition under free trade. We will only grow 
them when we get a proper protection, and that is all we are 
asking for in this instance, 

Mr. McCUMBER,. Where did the hired man carry his wages? 

Mr. GOODING, I do not know whether he had a safe along 
with him for that purpose or not, and he did not have to stop 
in a hotel in America overnight or it would have taken all 
the soya beans that he could carry to market to pay his hotel 
bill. 

Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I have heard before 
this argument regarding the soap manufacturer utilizing the 
soya bean and vegetable oils. It is true that he does. It is 
also true that he purchases large quantities of the farmer’s 
products, It is also true that he asks for a moderate pro- 
tection on certain of his products. But I venture to say that 
the most important of the soap maker’s business in the United 
States is his export business, and that he very little cares about 
the duty on the lower-cost products of laundry soap. I venture 
to say he would be willing to have it removed. But he is con- 
cerned with the cost of his raw material. I know that if 











there is a duty placed upon those raw materials which are not 
produced ‘here, it increases the cost of production or affects his 
export trade, because Europe can buy those raw materials and 
meet his product in this market with free raw materials on 
which he pays a duty. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I realize that in reexporting 
the soap makers will get their duty refunded, of course, so it 
will not interfere with the soap makers in their export trade at 
all. There is a general provision in the bill which takes care 
« Lp matter. There is a general provision of the bill relative 

o that. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr: President, whenever it be- 
comes necessary for a manufacturer to go to a customhouse in 
order to get a refund, it necessitates an inereased overhead 
charge, and every transaction of that character increases the 
eost of production. ‘That is the reason why the provision for a 
refund, or a drawback, as it is called, is not attractive so far 
as this immediate question is concerned. I desire to say to the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Gooprne] that the point is this: This 
duty has been placed upon this commodity in the hope that 
under the provisions of the pending bill the western farmer 
may raise soya beans and that some one will build factories in 
which they may be crushed. That is a hope which, in my 
opinion, is not to be realized, because other crops are more 
profitable than are soya beans. If America ‘is not to be an 
outlet for vegetable oils, it simply means that Europe will be, 
and the result will be to back up the production of 750,000 
barrels, I think it is, of cottonseed oil that is exported. I am a 
protectionist; I wish to protect every industry that may be 
fostered in this country; but when the imposition of a duty 
would affect the farmers so seriously, I do not believe in such 
imposition. 

Mr. GOODING. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. ‘FRELINGHUYSEN, ‘I refuse to yield further. The 
Senator from Idaho may make his speech after I shall have 
concluded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Jersey 
declines to yield further. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, the complaint of the 
milk producers, the dairy farmers of the country, who came 
before the Committee on Finance was that these vegetable oils 
were largely used in food products, and for that reason they 
wanted a tariff against adulterations such as filled milk and 
butter substitutes. In the Committee on Finance I supported 
that policy, and a duty was imposed, although such action is 
in face of the experience of three months of the emergency 
tariff Imw which shows that our imports have dropped prac- 
tically to a negligible quantity. y took the position, however, 
that where vegetable oils went into the industry throughout the 
country and were not produced here the imposition of a duty 
on them increased the cost of consumption, and, therefore, that 
we should not impose a duty. That is the position of the com- 
mittee and that is the position I am defending. I do not believe 
it is either wise or practicable or that it will help the farmer 
one iota to impose this proposed duty without the bonding pro- 
vision on these vegetable oils. I repeat, I am defending the 
committee’s position. I believe that if the duty be imposed 
without the bonding provision it will seriously affect the market 
for the farmers’ edible products, such as hog lard and cotton- 
seed oil. 

I still further believe—and I have believed all along—that, 
as to the vegetable oils which are produced only in foreign 
countries it would be better that they should be admitted free 
of duty. 

Mr. LADD. Under date of May 19, 1922, Wallace’s Farmer 
has an editorial, of which I merely desire to read a few words 
as follows: 


It is more important that there be a tariff of 2 or 3 cents a pound 
on those tropical fats and oils that are used for nonedible or soap 
purposes than that there be a tariff of 3 or 4 cents a pound on the 
edible fats and oils. 


The editorial further on says: 


Such a tariff will be a very real benefit to the farmers of the cotton 
South, the Corn Belt, and the cattie -ountry of the West. 

I ask that the editorial may be printed in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, that order 
will be made, 

The editorial is as follows: 

PUT A TARIFF ON TROPICAL OILS USED FOR SOAP. 

The Senate tariff bill which is now up for discussion provides for a 
tariff of 3 to 4 cents:a pound on such vegetable olls as coconut oil, 
soy-bean oil, etc. It is provided, however, that in case these oils are 
used for the making of soap, or other nonedible purposes, that the 
ean come in free. his means that we shall import into the Unite 
States every yar free of tariff charges several hundred million: pounds 
of coconut oi] and soy-bean oil—or two or three times as much as _ we 


imported of these oils orevious to the war. During the war, when 
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Germany, England, and Holland lost their grip on the cane tropical 
oil trade of the Orient, the American soap manufacturers step in. 
And now they are using about three times as much coconut oil and 
soy-bean oil in the manufacture of soap as they did before the war. 
The coconut oil and soy-bean oil is being substituted in — manufac- 
ture for home-grown oils and fats, such as tallow, lard, cottonseed oil, 


corn oil, etc. 
The United States can produce her own fats. We don’t want to 
an agriculture which in 


make the mistake of Germany and build u 
urnish our full supplies of 


time of war can not be rapidly modified to 
fats at home. Our soap manufacturers should be taught again to de- 


pend as largely on the fats and oils coming from American farms as 
they did before the war. 

It is more important that there be a tariff of 2 or 3 cents a pound 
on those tropical fats and oils that are used for nonedible or soap 
purposes than that there be a tariff of 3 or 4 cents a pound on the 
edible fats and oils. As a matter of fact, there is enough coconut oil 
coming in free from the Philippine Islands every year to supply the 
demand for edible fats and oils. Even more important than the tariff 
on hides is the tariff on tropical oils used for soap purposes. Such a 
tariff will be a very real benefit to the farmers of the cotton South, 
the Corn Belt, and the cattle country of the West. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, we are climbing this soya 
bean hill, but it seems to have been soaped down before we got 
to it; so I hope we shall go back and consider the matter on 
which we are to vote, I hope, in a very short time. Before 
doing so, however, I wish to correct an error which I think 
was made by the junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WatsH] in arriving at. the conclusion that the crushers of 
flaxseed, the manufacturers of linseed oil, after having sold 
and exported the linseed cake and meal would receive prac- 
tically a rebate of 10 cents, which would reduce the duty paid 
by them to 30 cents instead of 40 cents. In arriving at that 
conclusion the Senator from Massachusetts, of course, has to 
assume that the crushers export every pound of the meal and 
of the by-products from their mills, 
understand they do not export more than about 45 per cent, 
as shown in the last four or five years by the figures of our 
exportations. Therefore, the rebate the crushers would get 
would only have been upon above 45 per cent of their product. 
Even if it were 50 per cent, the rebate would only be half of 
what the Senator from Massachusetts has assumed it would be, 
and would amount to about only 5 cents per bushel instead of 
10 cents per bushel. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. My authority for the state- 
ment is the brief of Spencer Kellogg & Sons, who are one of 
the importing flaxseed crushers. They state plainly in the be- 
ginning of their brief that these drawbacks on the exportation 
of linseed cake, on which there is no duty itself, amounted to 
64 cents rebate on each bushel of flaxseed which they im- 
ported, and which would be equal to 25 per cent of the duty 
which they paid when importing the flaxseed. e 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is all right, but the Senator will 
see that if the manufacturers of linseed oil only exported 
about 45 per cent of what they have imported, they could get 
a rebate not on the whole but only on the 45 per cent; and 
the 45 per cent would be 43 cents per bushel instead of 10 
cents per bushel, the estimate as made by the Senator from 
Massachusetts. I simply wish to make that correction. The 
Senator's figures would be accurate if all of the product were 
exported and if the manufacturers received the full hundred 
per cent; but they receive only 99 per cent, and they receive 
that on about 45 per cent of the importations and not upon 100 
per cent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Of course, the figures I gave 
were based upon the exportations under the Underwood law, 
under which no drawback was allowed; in fact, there has been 
no drawback since the Payne-Aldrich law. Of course, all of 
the flaxseed cake has not been exported, but the right to ex- 
port it exists, and the greater the quantity which is exported 
the larger would be the drawback, and it is possible on pre- 
vious estimates that it might reach 25 per cent. 

Mr. President, I have waited patiently to hear some explana- 
tion for this very high compensatory duty, a duty of 364 cents 
upon a bushel of flaxseed when converted into oil, but I have 
not heard any explanation, and I can not let this debate close 
without again protesting against such a tremendous subsidy 
to the flaxseed crushers of the country. 

Let me repeat the figures very briefly. The crushers’ sub- 
sidy under the Underwood law was 5 cents; the crushers’ sub- 
sidy under the Payne-Aldrich law was 19 cents; the crushers’ 
subsidy under the House provisions of this bill is 29 cents, 
and the Senate amendment makes the crushers’ subsidy 364 
cents per bushel of flaxseed. It is indefensible. 

Hither the Underwood law did them a tremendous injustice, 
the Payne-Aldrich law did them an injustice, and the House 
provision did them an injustice, or we are giving the crushers 
a gift, a subsidy of 364 cents, that is not warranted or justified 
by the facts. The farmer gets only 30 cents a bushel, while the 


As a matter of fact, I. 











crushers get 36} cents for simply crushing the seed into oil, and 
the public must pay 663 cents per bushel increased price for 
flaxseed when purchased as linseed oil. This is one of the 
worst provisions of the pending bill. It can not be justified. 
It involves an increase from 5 cents under the present law to 
364 cents, an increase of nearly 700 per cent. 

I am frank enough to say that under the emergency tariff 
the crushers were not treated fairly, for there was no provi- 
sion made to give them an increased compensatory duty, the 
emergency tariff act merely increasing the duty upon flaxseed 
and not increasing the duty to the crushers. I am willing to 
be fair to them, but I can not see how any Senator in this 
Chamber can justify taxing the American people 364 cents per 
— simply for the process of crushing flaxseed into linseed 
oil. 

I am going to repeat the figures before the vote is taken. The 
farmers will get out of this protection $3,600,000, if this duty 
shall be reflected in increased prices to the farmer. The Gov- 
ernment will get $4,200,000 revenue on the importations, and 
the crushers, after paying the farmers their $3,600,000 and the 
Government its $4,200,000, will put in their pockets $9,500,000. 
Senators talk about protecting the farmers, and yet you give 
the farmers $3.600,000 and give the crushers $9,500.000, and 
the thousands and tens of thousands of farmers and other con- 
sumers will be compelled to pay the subsidy given to the 
crushers. 

The cost of labor in the linseed crushing mills of this coun- 
try is only 23 per cent of the cost of production. The duty 
proposed is a gift, pure and simple, and every paint manufac- 
turer and user of paint in this country, and every manufac- 
turer of other products m which linseed oil is used. know that 
to be the fact. As the Senator from New Jersey said, their 
attitude is not so much on account of the business they do in 
America, where possibly they can obtain increased prices, but 
they know that their export business—and our manufacturers 
of paint and linoleum and oilcloth are doing a very extensive 
export business—when these rates are pyramided on the fin- 
ished product will make prices prohibitive for export pur- 
poses. 

Now, I am going merely to quote a few sentences from letters 
addressed to me from the crushers of other oil seeds, and each 
of them says that there is absolutely no need of a protective 
duty upon these vegetable oils. A compensatory duty may be 
necessary by reason of the duties levied upon the raw product, 
but they do not want protection and they do not need it, be- 
cause there is practically no difference—little difference, if 
any-—-between the cost of crushing abroad and in this country. 

The first letter that I have is from Aspegren & Co., of New 
York. The writer states: 

I am interested in a great many mills in the South, and I have prac- 
tically all my money invested in same, which I mention so that you can 
realize the importance of the pebiect to me. The mills I am interested 
2 located in Virginia, Louisiana, North Carolina, Georgia, and 

I am not familiar with the linseed oil, castor oil, and rapeseed oil 
business, but I am fully familiar with the cottonseed oil, soya-bean oil, 
peanut oil, and coconut-oil crushing. 

The cost of crushing oil seeds abroad and in the United States is a 
comparatively small one, the Bureau of Census I believe, giving the 
cost at from 24 to 4 per cent of the value of the product. It is there- 
fore a negiligible factor, and we have so many other advantages that 
we can easily offset the small difference in cost. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I do. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. From whom is this letter? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That letter is from Aspegren 
& Co., of New York, and is signed by John Aspegren, president 
of the company. 

Another letter I have is from the French Oil Mill Machinery 
Co., who are cottonseed crushers, located at Piqua, Ohio: 


We are in receipt of your favor of the 13th in reference to the rela- 
tive difficulty in crushing linseed, cotton seed, and copra. There is 
no great difficulty in crushing either material. The method of prepa- 
ration is considerably different. Cotton seed is.the most complicated, 
requiring not only the cleaning of the seed but also the linting and 
separating of the hulls from the meats. 


And there is a lower duty upon cottonseed oil than there is 
upon linseed oil, though the process is much more difficult and 
much more expensive. 


With either linseed or copra it is simply a cleaning process prepara- 
tory for the crushing, and the linting and hulling operations are not 
required. 


Another letter from Mr. Albert G. Kahn, of Little Rock, Ark., 
says: 

The American vegetable crude-oil mills do not need to be subsidized 
by a tariff in order to operate successfully. In fact, these mills have 


no direct concern in a tariff. The function which they perform is a 
manufacturing one. ‘They are presumed to buy their raw materials, 
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otush them;. and sell the manufactured produets at a margin sufficient 
to reimburse them for their service. You will therefore see 

are only interested in maintaining this margin or toll. What argu- 
ments have recently been made in favor of a tartif by some cottonseed- 
oil mill operators are presepatly in the interest of the American 
farmer or producer of oil-bearing materials. 

I personally think that even from the farmer’s point of view, 80 = 
as we have an exportable surplus of American edible fats, a tar 
would be a boomerang. 

Yours very truly, A. G. KARR. 

Another letter from the South Texas Cotton Oil Co., of Hous- 
ton, Tex.: r 

Ansett question in your letter of May 27, I do not believe Amert- 
can vegetable-oil mills need to be subsidized by a tariff in order to 
operate successfully, if for no other reason than that the indus has 
grown oame present size and importance in the United States without 
any tariff, 


Another letter from the Palestine Oll & Manufacturing Co., 
of Palestine, Tex. : 


Without going into any exhaustive argument, I will answer the sec- 
ond paragraph of your letter by stating most emphati that I do 
not think American vegetable-oil mills need to be subsidiz 
in. order to operate ancpeentulyr- On the other hand, I 
Fordney-McCumber tariff bill will work a hardship on not only our in- 
dustry but all mdustries producing edible fats, including manufac- 
turers of finished edible products, the cotton raiser, the cattle and hog 
raisers, and I might say the soap industry, 


Another letter, which I will not take the time to read, from 
the American Cotton Oil Co., of New York, is to. the same effect. 
I ask unanimous consent to have it printed as a part of my 
remarks; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it will be 
so ordered. 

The letter referred to is.as follows: 


Tue American Corron Ort Co., 
New York, May 31, 1922. 
Hon. Davip I. WALSH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Swnator: I beg to acknowledge your letter of May 27 
requesting information as to our views concern the necessity of tarift 
protection for the American oilseeds-crushing industry. 

In reply we beg to advise that the operation of crushing oilseeds and 
oleaginous materials is a comparatively simple process of separating 
the oil: content of oilseeds and ol ous materials from the fibrous 
content, which operation is almost entirely a mechanical one. 

The Americam cottonseed-oil industry, which is now composed of over 
700 mills, has been built without any tariff protection, and the 
copra-crushing indus in the United States has also been built u 
without any tariff protection. The labor cost in crushing cotton 
is approximately 4 per cent of the value of the finished product, and 
considering the comparatively small factor of labor cost it is clear that 
if the foreign labor cost was only 50 per cent of the American co: 
that the difference in the cost of crushing oilseeds here and abro 
would not exceed 2 — cent of the value of the finished products. 
However, when oilseeds are crushed in the United States a great ad- 
vantage is gained, because of the fact that the shipment of these oils 
from foreign oil mills entails considerable loss in leakage as compared 
with no loss when the oil is transported to the United States in the 
form of seed. 

The American industry, on account of its economical facilities for 
distribution, alse enjoys further advantages, the sum total of which, in 
our opinion, more than offsets the snrall difference which may exist 
between the laber cost in foreign mills and the labor cost in American 
mills. We own 24 cottonseed oil mills, scattered throughout the cotton- 
growing States, and these mills have always beem operated by us with- 
out any tariff protection whatever. There has been no change in the 
world situation which would now cause us to advocate tariff protection 
for American vegetable oil mills, as we believe they are in a position 
to compete with foreign vegetable oil mills. 

If I can.be of any further assistance I shall be very glad to have you 


advise me, 
Respectfully yours, W. J. Cassapy, 
Vice President. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, these letters 
show that the difference in the cost of crushing abroad and in 
this country is very insignificant. They show that the labor 
cost is a very insignificant item in the total cost of production, 
and they show that this compensatory duty of 36} cents per 
bushel upon the linseed oil in a bushel of flaxseed can not be 
justified, can not be defended; and I say it is an outrage to 
tax the American people 66} cents on every bushel of flaxseed 
when they purchase it as linseed oil. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I do. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. May I inquire of the Senator whether 
he bas read all of the letters from the crushing companies? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have read only part of 
them; only the portion that refers to the difference in cost. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Has the Senator any letters from soap 
manufacturers? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have letters from soap 
manufacturers, yes; but I have not read them, because I have 
myself been interested in only one item in this paragraph— 
flaxseed and linseed oil. The Senator from: Utah (Mr. Kina] 
has charge of the other items, so I have confined my: discussion 
entirely to flaxseed ; and, as the Senator knows, linseed oil is 


not used in making soap. Some of the other vegetable oils are 
used in soap making. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I was led to ask the question on account 
of the fact that the Senator read letters only from cottonseed 
crushers. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Simply to learn from them 
what I had beem informed of, and I wanted to have it con- 
firmed, that the most expensive seed to crush is the cotton 
seed. I think the Senator will agree with me in that; and yet 
the rate here on cottonseed oil is less than om limseed oil, which 
ts made by a very much simpler process, does not require nearly 
as much expense, and the labor item is. very much less; and yet 
here the rate is higher than the rate wpon cottonseed oil. 

Mr. President, I want. to be fair about this. I consider this 
duty one of the most outrageous in the whole agricultural © 
schedule. I think it is the most indefensible. I think it is an 
outrage to burden the industries of this country and the con- 
sumers who must use linseed oil with. this excessive duty. 

I do not think it can be defended, and I think the committee 
ought not to give such a high compensatory duty to 14 crushers 
who have been under indictment for violating the laws. of the 
land and seeking to control prices, and who will be the bene- 
ficiaries of this increased protective tariff duty. It seems to 
me that there is absolutely no justification for this increased 
duty to the crushers. 

I have not said much about flaxseed. I do not think it is of 
nearly se much importance as the duty given to the crushers. 
Let the farmers know that when they vote for this duty for the 
crushers they vote about 30 cents protection to themselves and 
66 cents protection to the crushers. who crush the seed into oil. 
It can not be justified, 

Mr. President, I ask permission to have printed at the end of 
my remarks a table showing the differentials between duties 
on linseed oil and flaxseed in various tariff acts. 

There being no objection, the table referred to was ordered to 
be printed In the Recorp, as follows: 


Table showing differentials between duties on linseed oil and flazseed in 
various tariff acts. 


Senate rate (H. R. 7456) : 
Flaxseed, 40 cents per bushel (less drawback on cake) -—~..--~ 30 
Linseed oil, 33 cents per pound (19 pounds per bushel) 


Cent per bushel. 


— 


363 


184 
474 
Crushers’ subsidy 29 
Emergency act: 
Flaxseed, 30 cents per bushel 
Linseed oil, 10 cents per gallo: 


Crushers’ subsidy 

House rate (H. R. 7456): : 
Flaxseed, 25 cents per bushel (less drawback on cake) 
Linseed oil, 24 cents per pound (19 pounds per bushel) 


(no. drawback) 80 
2 th pounds) s 25 
Crushers’ penalty 5 
Underwood Act: 
Flaxseed, 20 cents per bushel (no drawback) 
Linseed oil, 10 cents per gallon (74 pounds) 


Crushers’ protection 
Payne-Aldrich Act: 
Flaxseed, 25 cents per bushel (less drawback on cake) 
Linseed oil, 15 cents per gallon (74 pounds) 


Crushers’ subsidy 

House rate (H. R. >) ranted linseed-oil crushers increase in 
subsidy between Underwood differentials of 5 cents per bushel and 
House differential of 29 cents per bushel, or an increase of 480. per cent. 

Senate rate (H. R. 7456) grants linseed-oil crushers increase in 
subsidy between 5 cents per bushel in Underwood Act and differential 
in the Senate rates of 364 cents per bushel, or an increase in the 
crushers’ subsidy of 313 cents per bushel, or 630 per cent increase over 
the Underwood differential, whereas farmers’ duty on flaxseed has enly 
been increased by 10 cents per bushel, or 50 per cent increase, 

The Underwood differential of 5 cents per bushel gave the crushers 
a 98} per cent monopoly on imports of linseed oil by forcing its im- 
portation to this extent in the form of flaxseed. Why increase the 5 
cents per bushel protection for the crushers by 630 per cent when the 
5-cent differential gave them a monopoly? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I desire to place in the 
Recorp three exhibits from the testimony which was presented 
to the Finance Committee. 

Exhibit A is the cost of production of linseed oil in the United 
States from Argentine linseed. 

Exhibit B is the cost of production of linseed oil in Europe 
from Argentine linseed. 

Exhibit C is a calculation of drawback on exported oil cake 
manufactured from 1 bushel of imported linseed oil dutiable at 
40 cents per bushel of pure seed. 

All three of these take as fhe basis the landed cost in the port 
of New York, and the three together show, after making every 
allowance for drawback, and so forth, that there is a necessity 
for a duty of 3.4 cents per pound. The committee, to make it 
an even figure, placed it at 34 cents, or 3.5 cents per pound, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Da- 
kota asks unanimous consent to have printed in the Recorp as 
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part of his remarks the documents which he has described, Is 

there objection? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 

FLaxspep CRUSHERS’ TARIFF COMMITTEE, 


March 28, 1922. 
Hon, P. J. McCumsBer, 
Chairman Senate Finance Committee. 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
My De4r Senator: The flaxseed crushers in the United States beg 
to present herewith their exhibits, dated March 24, 1922. 
xhibit A: Cost of production of linseed oil in the United States 
from Argentine linseed. 
Ps eet e* Cost of production of linseed oil in Europe from Argen- 
ne linseed. 

Exhibit C: Calculation of drawback on exported ofl cake manufac- 
teres -gnot ig bushel imported linseed dutiable at 40 cents per bushel 
of pure seed. 

ccordingly we submit that if imported flaxseed is made dutiable at 
40 cents per bushel, then— 

Linseed oil shonld be made dutiable at 34 cents = pound if with- 
out provision for drawback allowance for exported oil cake. 

If aoe for drawback on oil cake is made in the pending tariff 
law linseed oil shotld be made dutiable at 8 cents per pound. 

Exhibits A and B herewith show that at the same base price for 
imported linseed from Argentina the conversion costs in the United 
States are 3.4 cents per pound of oil higher than in Europe. 

Exhibit C herewith shows drawback on exported oil cake if provided 
by law is the equivalent of 3.6 cents per . or forty-eight one-hun- 
dredths cent per pound of oil—hence a difference of one-half cent per 
pound in the above proposlas for duty on linseed oil. 

The method of our calcuiations and the figures incorporated in the 
accompanying statements have been submitted to Messrs. De Long and 
Zapoleon, experts of the United States Tariff Commission. 

Very respectfully, 


JULY 10, 








The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment of the 
committee will be stated. 

The Assistant Secretary. On line 14, page 111, it is pro- 
posed to strike out the word “ pound,” and to insert the same 
word with a semicolon and the following words: 

Soya beans, four-tenths of 1 cent per pound; cotton seed, one-third 
of 1 cent per pound: Provided, That no allowance shall be made for 
dirt or other impurities in seed provided for in this paragraph. 

Mr. LADD obtained the floor. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I was about 
to ask that the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kina] be sent for, be- 
cause he is interested in this item. May I ask the senior Sen- 
ator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumsBer] whether he intends 
to take up, immediately following the action upon paragraph 
760, paragraph 50, which deals with the oils? 

Mr. McCUMBRER. . Yes, Mr. President. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I ask because I want to make 
a motion to reduce the rate on linseed oil. That will be taken 
up immediately? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes. 

Mr. LADD. Mr. President, I move to amend line 14 by 
striking out “ four-tenths of 1 cent” and substituting therefor 
“14 cents.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Lapp] to 
the amendment of the committee. 
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Exuisir A, Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Let the amendment be stated, 
Cost of production of linseed oil in the United States from Argentine please. 

linseed. : The PRESIDING OFFICER, The amendment to the amend- 

Per bushel. | ment will be stated 

Price of Argentine linseed at New York, this date, for but . 
06 per cemt POUR. iii sb elk $2. 18 The AssisTaNT SEcRETARY. It is proposed to amend the com- 
4 per cent additions! te pring mt. So 500 per cent seed purity 087g | mittee amendment on lines 14 and 15 by striking out, after the 
Duty added to cost of seed-.----.-------.~-27777-~777= «140: | Words “ soya beans,” the words “ four-tenths of 1 cent,” and in 






Manufacturers (United States of America) cost of conversion 
of seed into oil and oil cake packed, sold, and ready to ship, 
not inclusive of piant depreciation nor of trade discount, 
CR MEE GURR cet ccc cece ntmeannennininngekinals . 50 


lieu thereof inserting “14 cents.” 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, in view of 
the fact that the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] is not in the 
Chamber I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 

Ashurst Heflin Moses Simmons 
Borah Johnson Nelson Smith 
Broussard Jones, N. Mex. New Smoot 


Bursum Jones, Wash. Newberry Spencer 
Calder Kellogg Nicholson Sterling 











Less value of oil-cake product, 37 pounds, at normal price, 
$30. per 2,000 pounds.......nnccnnncennccccecsessssodssce . 555 


2. 6122 

Per gallon. 
Divisor, 19 pounds of oil, the yield from 1 bushel of seed 
equals cost of 1 pound of oil, $0.1375, or per gallon of 


Oe aon pe eects biim nthe denis bo neh memantine lanes $1. 03125 
Cost of linseed oil manufactured in Europe, including its 
























































transportation in barrels to United States, Atlantic sea- Cameron Kendrick Norbeck Sutherland 
ports (see accompanying statement B)--.---..---.-.--~- . 7760 Capper King Oddie Townsend 
————— | Colt Ladd Overman Trammell 
DiMevence per GOA osc e enipemegeancdamasones - 25525 | Curtis La Follette Pepper Underwood 
Difference in conversion costs per pound of oil_----------_- . 034 Dial Lenroot Phipps Wadsworth 
--— Ernst Lodge Poindexter Walsh, Mass. 
Exuisit B. Frelinghuysen McCumber Ransdell Walsh, Mont. 
Cost of production of linseed oil in Hurope from Argentine linseed. me McNary? Shae ptidee watzen, Ind. 
Per bushel. . 
Cost of Ar entine linseed calculated thie came in Europe as in a The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-six Senators having an- 
New York this date, basis 96 per cent purity-_—_-_-_____- 2.18 swered to their names, a quorum is present, The question is on 
we ES len Ome ee _0872 | the amendment offered by the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 


Duty, Some ...... ~~. +... - 2  - oe 
Manufacturers (European) cost of conversion of seed into oil 
filled into barrels, sold and ready to ship 







Lapp] to the committee amendment, which the Secretary will 
again report. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. In the amendment proposed by 
the committee, page 111, lines 14 and 15, after the words “ soya 
beans,” strike out “four-tenths of 1 cent,” and insert in lieu 
thereof “ 14 cents,” 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I presume that no appeals to the 
blocs, groups, alliances, and confederations on the other side, 
who perhaps get some assistance on this side, will affect the 
result with respect to the matter under consideration. 














Less value of oil-cake product 37 pounds, at normal price 
$30 per 2.000 pounds f. 0. b. steamer, New York basis, equiv- 
alent in England to $36.75 per 2,000 pounds_______-_-_-___ . 68 

















Per gallon. 
Divisor—19 pounds of oil, the yield from one bushel of seed, 
equals cost of one pound of oi! $0.1375, or per gallon of 



















7.5 pounds_——~——-—--~—-~—~—~~~-—~- ~~ ~~~ —_-- ~~ __-___ $0. 7275 A few moments ago the Senator from North Dakota made 
Pine seansportation of oil in barrels to United States Atlan- Side complaint because in describing the pending bill I had em- 
SE are Bee ee ee he NTT aE OER Tee —_—______ | ployed some of the language of Mr. Roosevelt in describing 
etal goat te etek ates Senate tears per gniton et oll. ee Republican tariff bills, Senator Dolliver in describing the 
ifference in conversion costs per pound of oil__..-__.--___ : 3 . 
Note.—-Where international money exchange rate enters in the above | Payne-Aldrich bill, and the distinguished. Senator from Wis- 





the calculation is at $4.40 per pound sterling—current exchange rate. | consin [Mr. LA Fo Lierre}] and other eminent Republicans in 


describing former Republican tariff bills. The Senator from 
North Dakota would be very glad if I would employ the adjec- 
tive “good” and say ‘that this was a good tariff bill. He 
would be more gratified if I should say it was a just tariff 
bill; but if I should say either I would be wholly inaccurate. 
It is neither good nor just. It is bad and it is unjust. and I 
expect my friend would complain about those two adjectives. 
It is astonishing the point of view we entertain. Any Re- 
publican or Democrat who says that this bill is a delightful, 
a beautiful, a delectable, and a just measure would sing a 
song that would come with great delight to the ears of the 
able Senator from North Dakota. But the able Senator does 














Exuisit C. 


Calculation of drawback on eawported oil cake manufactured from 1 
bushel imported linseed dutiable at 40 cents per bushel of pure seed. 
Bushel. | Per cent. 

Linseed oi] yield, 19 pounds; value, 10 cents per pound........ $1.90 77.4 
Oil cake yield, 37 pounds; value, 1} cents per pound - 555 22.6 


2. 455 100.0 
Duty on cake yield from 1 bushel of linseed, 22.6 per cent of 40 cents, 


is $0.0904, which reduced to oil equivalent per pound is 0.48 cents 
per ponnd, or 3.6 cents per gallon. 
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not like to have anybody tell the truth about this bill. To 
call it an inequitable bill is exceedingly offensive to him. He 
does not like that adjective. He will hear the adjective now; 
he will hear it when he retires to the quietude of his private 
life. He will hear it many years after this, because the 
American people believe that it is a bad bill, an inequitable 
bill, and that belief will be confirmed after the bill goes into 
operation, 

We are confronted with an amendment, recommended, I am 
told, by the committee, to increase the rates reported by the 
bill, after due consideration, I suppose; from four-tenths of a 
cent to a cent and a half, which would be an increase of 
nearly 300 per cent. 

Mr. SMOUT. It is not a committee amendment. 

Mr. KING. Then I was laboring under a misapprehension. 
I congratulate the committee upon their moderation. May I 
inquire whether the committee is suggesting this at all? 

Mr. SMOOT. The junior Senator from North Dakota of- 
fered the amendment. 

Mr. KING. With that understanding, I do not think I shall 
take the time to discuss it. I understood the committee itself 
was offering this amendment. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator may possibly omit one or 
two of his adjectives. 

Mr. KING. No; I still say it is a bad bill, because even if 
this amendment should not prevail there are so many other 
bad provisions in the bill that I would not want to withdraw 
the criticism heretofore made. But in view of the fact that 
this is not offered by the committee I can not believe it will 
get any support. I shall not, therefore, take any of the time of 
the Senate to discuss it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from North Dakota to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is on the 
committee amendment. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the committee moves to | 
amend this amendment by striking out, after the word “ pound,” | 
on line 16, page 11, the balance of the said line and all of | 
line 17; in other words, to strike out the words: “Provided, 
That no allowance shall be made for dirt or other impurities 
in seed provided for in this paragraph.” That would leave 
the matter so that the screenings and impurities, instead of 
bearing the higher rate, would bear a 10 per cent duty. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The chairman of the commit- 
tee desires to modify his-amendment, and the question, there- 
fore, is on the committee amendment as modified. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I do not think those who 
have been supporting the amendment offered by the Senator | 
from North Dakota understood just what they were voting for. 
I am not finding any fault with the Chair at all, who is per- 
fectly fair, but we expected a roll call. Possibly we are to 
blame for not calling for it. I ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee if he will permit a reconsideration of the vote just 
taken on soya beans? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have no objection. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Neither have I any objec- 
tion. 

Mr. GOODING. Then I would like to discuss the amend- | 
ment of the Senator from North Dakota relating to soya beans 
for just a few minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Let the parliamentary situa- 
tion be straightened out. Without objection, the vote whereby 
the amendment to the amendment, on page 111, line 14, was 
disagreed to will be reconsidered. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Then the question is on the | 
amendment offered by the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. | 
Lapp] to the Committee amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- | 
ment offered by the junior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. | 
Lapp] to the committee amendment, on which the Senator 
from Idaho will be heard. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I doubt if there is any duty 
in this bill more important to the American farmer than the | 
duty that is asked for by the Senator from North Dakota on | 
soya beans. 

Just a few days ago I placed in the Recorp a statement of 
farm changes that have been taking place in this country. 
In the year 1920, as I remember, 60,000 men, women, and 
children left the farms in the States of Ohio, New York, and 
Michigan simply because the soil was so poor that they were 
unable to earn a living. 
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| before starting to seed with the grain drill. 


| with just the spokes of the wheel instead of solid disks. 


| not seem to injure them at all. 
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Soya beans are coming into a great use in this country as 
fertilizer. Possibly no other crop is doing more to bring back 
the fertility of the soil in America than soya beans in those 
States where they are used, and it is a bean grown to a very 
large extent now in many of the States. 

In the South, in those sections where the boll weevil has 
made it impossible to grow cotton any longer, soya beans are 
being grown to quite an extent, and since the passage of the 
emergency tariff law, which gave 2 cents a pound on vegetable 
oil and soya bean oil, we are establishing crushers in this 
country, and we are growing beans for seed. 

I have here an article appearing in the Country Gentleman, 
which I shall not read much of, but I shall ask that it be printed 
in the Recorp, because to my mind it is a very good article. 
The title of the article is “More Soys,” and it is written by 
J. Sidney Cates. I read just a paragraph: 


MANY FARMERS SEE IN THE BEANS A SOUND NEW MONEY CROP. 


Last year witnessed a 20 per cent increase in acreage of soya beans 
planted for seed, and the harvested crop totaled but slightly under 
3,000,000 bushels. The Corn Belt seems suddenly to have discovered 
the possibilities of the soy as a money crop, just as six or eight years 
ago the farmers out there found the great value of beans for growing 
along with corn for soil improvement and for hogging down. 


I ask that this article be printed in the Recorp. 
There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


{From the Country Gentleman, April 1, 1922.] 


Mors Soyvs—MANY FARMERS om ae THE Beans a SounD New MONEY 
ROP. 


(By J. Sidney Cates.) 


Last year witnessed a 20 per cent increase in acreage of soy beans 
planted for seed, and the harvested crop totaled but slightly under 
3,000,000 bushels. The Corn Belt seems suddenly to have discovered 
the possibility of the soy as a money crop, just as six or eight years 
ago the farmers out there found the great value of beans for growing 
along with corn, for soil improvement, and for hogging down. 

Recently I journeyed into [linois to find out how the men on the 
farms were handling this new money op, and what it was displacing 
in the old and well-established systems. t the office of C. H. Oathouse, 
farm adviser for Champaign County, I interrupted a conferemce with 
four or five farmers who were arranging for a cooperative shipment of 
a car of beans to a large paint and oil manufacturer at Cleveland. 

“There is a big surplus of beans in the county,” explained Mr. Oat- 
house, “ although we estimate the area planted for seed here next season 
is going to increase fivefold. We are, however, having no difficulty at 
all in finding’a market. There will be ample oil-mil] facilities near by 
for handling any Speniiey of beans we may produce.” 

“Our new rotation to include soy beans eliminates oats,” explained 
one of the farmers. ‘“ We are working a four-field system—corn, soy 
beans, wheat, pasture; the pasture being made up of alsike, sweet 
cloyer, and timothy. The oat crop has never been satisfactory, but 
nothing else seemed to fit in after corn. 

“With the better varieties of beans which have come on the market 
the past few years the problem seems to be solved. And there is not 
such a rush of early spring work as with the oat crop. After corn 
is planted and before it requires cultivation the bean crop is put out. 
We plant everything solid with a grain drill, using about a bushel of 
beans to the acre. Planting in rows and cultivating, as is done so 
extensively in North Carolina, does not give such good results in 
yield here as does the plan we follow; and besides, the land is left 
ridged to some extent when the crop is removed and takes considerable 
work to get in shape for wheat which follows.” 

“Hlow do you handle the weed problem?’ TI inquired, going on to 
explain that experience in most sections showed that the beans started 
off so slowly in the early season that weeds and grass often choked the 
broadcast crop and seriously cut down yields. 

“We have worked up our_ own system of keeping’ the crop clean,” 
spoke up Mr. Oathouse. “To begin with, we harrow the land well 
At this time a lot of 


weed seeds have already germinated and are killed. Then, when 


| the beans break through the ground, we go over it with a weeder. 
| It does not seem to do any damage to the beans, and is very effective 
| in cleaning out grass, 
| erust. 


provided the land is not baked to a hard 
On baked land what we call a rotary hoe is the tool to do 
the business. You might compare this instrument to a disk harrow 
The rotary 
hoe can be used until the beans are 6 to 8 inches high, and it does 
After that time they will smother 
weeds. When harvest time comes we go in with an ordinary grain 
binder.” 

“Don’t you shatter a lot of the beans with a binder?” I asked. 

“That would be the case with your row-grown beans,” he replied. 
“But our crop grown thick on the land, develops an upright habit 
of growth with no wide-spreading branches to be crushed in the grain 
binder. No, we do not figure any more loss from shattering in har- 
vesting beans than we do in harvesting wheat or oats, though if the 
crop is very’dry we do like to carry on the work as much as possible 
early in the morning, when it is more or less damp from the dew.” 

Wheat follows beans under the Illinois system, without any further 
preparation of the land. In fact, the grain drill is started right after 
the reaper, the two implements often going around the field 50 yards 
apart, the bean bundles being dropped off on land already seeded to 
wheat. 

“In Champaign County,” said Mr. Oathouse, “ we have had a couple 
of meetings of those interested in growing beans. We have figured 
that about twenty-five or thirty thousand bushels are grown in the 
county. We believe that this acreage will increase fivefold in 1922. 
Every fellow who had beans last year will increase his planting, and he 
will be joined by all his neighbors. This increase will be at the expense 
of corn as well as oats. All the farmers are waiting for is full and 
definite assurance of a general market. We believe there need be no 
uneasiness on this point. One factory in Dedéatur, which now handles 
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80,000 bushels of corn a day, will put in bean equipment. A cotton-oil 
mill in Bast St. Louis has equipment and is asking for 15,000 tons next 
year.” 

, A YEAR OF RECORD YIELDS. 


Yields last year were the highest ever known. A number of small- 
acreage yields averaged more than 40 bushels to the acre. One farmer 
told me he had out 100 acres of the poorest land on his farm and 
lacked 3 bushels of making 2,000. The crop brought $3,000. I dare ~ 
there is not a hundred-acre cornfield which last year yielded so muc 
in money value. 

Will Riegel, manager of the Mahary farms at Tolono, Ill., where a 
6,100-bushel seep was grown last year, told me their average was ap- 
proximately 35 bushels to the acre. The first cash crop of beans was 
raised on these farms in 1909, and the manager declares that beans 
have been the most profitable crop raised ever since. Mr. Riegel says 
that now the land, through long growing of beans, is getting too rich 
and that the rotation will have to be changed. 

Doctor Smith, over at the University of Illinois, told me they were 
recommending soys to take the place of red clover in rotations. 

* From the standpoint of soil fertility,” said he, “ the soy has a rather 
prestinete place with us here in Tilinois. The last 10 years we have 

ad five failures with red clover; that is, it failed to come up the sec- 
ond year of its biennial life. Sweet clover is filling this gap where 
there is lime in the soil. In the presence of lime sweet clover prac- 
tically never fails. The soy can be depended on to make a crop under 
either circumstance.” 

I found a number of Corn Belt men making an excellent go of soys as 
the main crop. 

The three Fouts brothers, at Camden, Ind., own farms close together, 
and they call the group Soyland. They are not only making money 
selling seed. but by feeding hogs and sheep. Soys are the main crop on 
all three farms, 

Edwin Johnson, of Stryker, Ohio, has made an excellent thing of soys 
as the main money crop. He has three farms devoted to the ‘business, 
and also gets the neighbors far and wide to grow beans for-him on con- 
tract. His production runs into the thousands of bushels. 

I encountered one Illinois farmer whose main enterprise is pork pro- 
duction. He fed this pork last year on corn, balanced up with soy 
beans instead of tankage. But he did not grow a stalk of corn on the 
place; the whole farm was put out to beans. These he sold and with 
the proceeds bought corn. He figures that he got in this way three 
times the corn that he would have secured by planting it. 

At present the price of soy beans in the Corn Belt is the lowest in 
many years, seed selling on farms at $1.30 to $1.60 a bushel. But 
seemingly this is going .to stimulate rather than retard the production 
of beams as a money crop. In the first place, it simplifies the problem 
of getting seed for planting. And, in the second place, the present 
price of beans expands the market demand, not only t zough the greater 
use of seed but for oil and meat production. It is a practical certainty, 
I was told, that several crushing establishments will go up in the 
Middle West this year. 

Probably the most important thing developed at the Chicago meeting 
of the Central States Soy Bean Growers’ Association, held in Novem- 
ber. was a move to standardize the variety names. A committee was 
formed to take over the work of getting rid of duplicate names of 
varieties. This committee was made up of one experiment-station man 
who works on soy beans and one prominent grower for each of the 
States represented in the association. Soy Bean Specialist Morse, of 
the Department of Agriculture, was made chairman of this committee. 
The department and the station men of the committee have agreed to 
grow all the present varicties having several names this coming season. 
The study of duplicate names will be made during the growing season. 

Approximately 150 variety names are now in common use, though 
the number of really different varieties is probably less than 100.| The 
Mongol, for instance, is sold under the name of Hollybrook, Roosevelt, 
Medium Yellow, Medium Early Yellow, and several other aliases. The 
Ito San is also called Early Yellow, Medium Early Yellow, and Medium 
Yellow. The old Mammoth Yellow is sold as both Karly and Medium 
Yellow. The old Tar-Heel Black has been sold through the North as 
Early Black, Early Mammoth. Black, and Medium Black. The Peking 
is sold as Sable, Essex, Red Sable, Black Champion, and Extra Select 
Sable. And this list could be greatly extended. 


HEAVIER-YIELDING VARIBTIES, 


As the soy-bean crop is aed beginning to reach out for a larger 
place in our agriculture, it is particularly important that these dupli- 
cate names be eliminated. The crop is grown now all the way from the 
Guif to the Canadian border, and success with it depends far more 
than is the case with ordinary — on getting a well-adapted variety. 
When variety names become meaningless, important studies in variety 
adaptation are lost in the resulting confusion, 

In North Carolina, where more seed beans are raised than anywhere 
else, 834 per cent of the crop is grown for seed. [Illinois now comes 
next with 28 per cent of the whole planted area harvested for seed, 
No other State saves for seed as much as 21 per cent of the total 
planted area. Throughout the Corn Belt a great deal more than half 
the total soy area represents interplanting with corn. This is also 
true in North Carolina. In other parts of the South the soy bean, 
to a greater extent, occupies the land all by itself. In Virginia only 
29 per cent of the crop is interplanted ; in South Carolina, 39 per cent; 
and in Georgia, 35 per cent. 

It is common talk through the Middle Western States that soy beans 
yielded last year almost double what they ever did before. I am at a 
loss whether to lay this merely to a very propitious season or to con- 
sider that in large part it is due to better cultural methods and the 
use of heavier-yelding varieties. Probably all three factors enter into 
the equation. Itisa — clear case, however, that the recent greatly 
increased interest in soys through the Corn Belt, qerticuinsty the north- 
ern edge of the corn States, can be attributed to better varieties, 

We have at last gotten round to searching similar latitudes in north- 
eastern Asia for soy varieties adapted to the northern edge of this 
country. For unrecorded ages orientals have depended largely on the 
soy for food, and they have naturally accomplished much in seed 
selection. By beginning where they left off—or perhaps I had better 
eey. pee we have been able to make a rapid stride in pushing the 

ans north. . 

New varieties, some 300 in number, were brought in from Man- 
churia during the winter of 1913-14. The whole im tion was 
tested out at the Government farm at Arlington, Va., and the markedly 
inferior ones were discarded, 

Before this importatioh of seed the soys had a very cramped north- 
ern limit of maturity. The new kinds mature a crop farther north 
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than a corn crop is dependable. From West Branch, Mich., and from 
northern Wisconsin there came back reports of one sort ielding more 
than 40 bushels to the acre. The yield for forage in these northern 
latitudes is also heavy. ‘There are numerous reports of more than 
6,000 pounds to the acre of air-dry material throughout Michigan and 
Wisconsin, coming from the new Manchuria beans. 

Over in New England, where the heavy freight rate on western grain 
is a serious burden to dairymen, these new Manchurian kinds seem to 
deserve a large place. The old varieties were not considered safe in 
New England farther north than Amherst; frost would come before t 
beans matured. Now, well up in New Hampshire and Vermont .a 
over in south Maine, the Black Byebrow and Mandarin, probably the 
most promising of the Manchurian kinds, ri a heavy crop of seed. 

Heretofore we have made large importations of both soy beans and 
soy oil. Now that we have got tested seed of varieties adapted to the 
climate of our richer lands there is a prospect of our not only filling 
our —_ needs but of producing a bean surplus to send out to other 
countries. 

The soy bean is worked up into a great variety of table products. 
And in this, as in all lines of soy appreciation, we are merely taking a 
leaf from the mastery of Asiatic people. Over there it has stood the 
tests of unrecorded thousands of years. 


Mr. GOODING. In this country to-day, Mr. President, we 
are growing 40,000,000 acres more of farm crops than we are 
consuming. It is estimated that the increased consumption in 
this country of farm products is equal to 2,000,000 acres a year. 
At that rate it is going to take 20 years in this country for our 
consumption to catch up with our farm production. 

Now, if we are going to bring any permanent prosperity back 
to America we have to have a balanced condition upon the farm. 
The trouble is we are growing too much wheat and not enough 
wool; we are growing too much cotton and not enough sugar; 
and so it goes on down the line. If we will make an effort to 
protect the agricultural industries which have been on the free 
list, so as to bring about a balanced crop condition on the farm, 
we will not be forced for very many years to find a foreign mar- 
ket for farm products of the country, and we will stabilize our 
agricultural industry. We will never have prosperity, if you 
please, until we develop every agricultural interest up to our 
own requirements at least, and that is what we are not doing. 
If we will develop the crops in this country in which we have 
not yet reached our own consumption it will take care, if you 
please, of the 10,000,000 acres of farm products for which we 
are now forced to find a market in foreign countries. Above all, 
soil exhaustion is taking place in every State in the Union, 
There is no exception to that rule. Above everything we ought 
to encourage a crop such as soya beans, which mean so much to 
the soil fertility. 

There is not going to be any prosperity in this country until 
the farmer gets better prices for his product, and he is not going 
to get a better price until we have a balanced condition, nor is 
there going to be any return to the farm until the farmer gets a 
square deal in the country and is able at least to furnish the 
American people with the farm products which we can grow s0 
successfully in this country. Therefore I hope the amendment 
of the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Lapp] will prevail. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] is en- 
tirely mistaken in one of his statements. The farmers are 
growing soya beans in this country and they are growing them 
for seed. We are crushing them, and if we can be given an 
opportunity by proper protection, so that we do not have to 
compete with the natives of Manchuria, we can do vastly better. 
There they will haul the soya beans 100 or 200 miles to market, 
taking a week or 10 days to make the trip, with only three or 
four bags; and that is the competition the farmers of this coun- 
try have to meet. We can not develop the soya-bean industry 
and we can not develop any other industry in the face of such 
competition. 

The Senator from New Jersey also said there was not much 
importation of the soya bean. I send to the desk a short article, 
which I would like to have read, telling the story of a cargo of 
soya-bean oil just reaching Norfolk. 

Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN. Before the article is read and be- 
fore the Senator takes his seat I would like to correct a state- 
ment he made. He stated I said there were no soya beans grown 
in this country. I did not say that. I said there was no appre- 
ciable crushing of soya beans for soya-bean oil. I have here a 
letter from the United States Department of Agriculture—— 

Mr, GOODING, I agree with the Senator in that statement, 
but they are crushing and starting to crush more, and they will 
crush a great deal more if they are given the opportunity. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The United States Department of 
Agriculture on June 19 said: 

If any domestic grown soy beans are being crushed at all, it is only 
in negligible quantity. 

The Senator spoke of large quantities of soy-bean oil being 
imported, and said that I said there was none being imported. 

Mr. GOODING. The Senator said very little was being 
imported. 
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Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I did not make that statement. I 
said that the record would show that 195,000,000 pounds of soy- 
bean oil had been imported in 1919, and as to the first three 
months after the emergency tariff act went into effect, placing 
a duty of 2 cents per pound on soy-bean oil, the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. LApp] read the figures showing that only 
2,000,000 pounds had been imported. I called attention to the 
decline in the importations after the duty became effective. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
article as requested by the Senator from Idaho. 

The reading clerk read as follows: 


{From the Norfolk Ledger-Dispatch, Tuesday, June 30, 1922.] 


Customs Duty ON SINGLE CarGo Here Is ABout $100,000—Suip Ar- 
RIVES WitH Bia Losp Soy-Bean O1L—REVENUE TO Br PAID BY 
PoRTSMOUTH COMPANY AS OIL IS TAKEN FROM TANKS. 


Uncle Sam will get more duty out of the cargo being discharged at 
the Army base to-day by the Japanese steamer Mayebashi Maru than 
= any single importation of merchandise at Hampton Roads since 
M. M. Vipond, deputy collector of customs, had it figured out this 
morning that the 1,800 tons of soy-bean oil brought from Darien, Man- 
churia, in the deep tanks of the Japanese steamer would eventually 
increase the revenue of the Norfolk customhouse by approximately 

100,000. The money will not be received right off the bat, however, 
or the Portsmouth Cotton Oil Refining Co., the owners of the oil, re- 
cently bonded the tanks at their Portsmouth pa in which the oil is 
to be stored and the duty will be paid upon it as it is gradually with- 
drawn for refining. 

The oil brought here from Darien by the Mayebashi Maru is one of a 
number of shipments recently received by the great refinery at Ports- 
mouth, but heretofore no duty has been paid at Norfolk, the oil having 
been transship to Manila, where the duty was collected. Other 
direct importations, it is understood, will be made this summer by the 
same concern, which is among the three largest refiners of vegetable 
oils in this country. 

DUTY 20 CENTS A GALLON. 


Until the passage of the emergency tariff bill a few months ago soy- 
bean oil was upon the free list. Now the duty is 20 cents per gallon. 
The heavy duty was imposed at the solicitation of American producers 


of soy beans and of peanuts. There is little difference between peanut 


and bean oils. 

The Mayebashi Maru is expected to complete discharge of the oil 
to-day and proceed to Philadelphia. 

At the Army base the oil is being discharged in the company’s own 
tank cars which bear it over the belt line to the Portsmouth plant. 


Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I wish to say just a few 
words in regard to the pending item. I would like to have my 
Democratic friends from the South, before voting upon this 
item, to consider that the soya-bean industry is one of the most 
promising in the South, in my judgment, as a successor, to some 
extent, of cotton in the region which is now being devastated 
largely by the boll weevil. It is extremely difficult, especially 
for a Caucasian, in the South to make a living by planting 
cotton. 

I have looked into the question of the soya bean considerably, 
and am convinced that a white man, in the cotton portion of 
the South where soya beans grow better than they do in the 
northern portions of the country, can by the use of improved 
machinery make a great deal more money annually as the re- 
sult of his labor than he could possibly make from cotton. It 
requires about as much labor to cultivate soya beans as it does 
to cultivate corn. Soya beans can be planted by machinery, 
cultivated by machinery, harvested by machinery, and ordi- 
narily produce pretty nearly, if not quite, as much yield per 
acre as can be obtained from corn. A considerably better price 
can be secured per bushel for soya beans than for corn. More 
money can be made, considerably, as the result of a year’s 
labor in soya beans than in cotton. I am thoroughly convinced 
of that fact. 

Let us see some of the uses of the soya bean. They produce 
the most remarkable hay. Southern farmers all know there is 
no better hay than pea-vine hay. Soya-bean hay is just as good 
as pea-vine hay. It is easier to cure than the pea-vine hay. 
Soya beans carry into the ground just about as much nitrogen 
as the pea vines. They improve the soil just about as much 
as the pea vines, and are tremendously valuable in the South 
for improving the soil. 

All agriculture in the country is interested in improving the 
soil. Our yields are diminishing all over the land. Cotton is 
coming down in its annual production, as corn is coming down 
and as wheat is coming down. Everything that grows from the 
soil is coming down in its annual production per acre, and one 
of the very interesting problems before the Senate to-day is 
whether or not we shall lease Muscle Shoals to Mr. Henry Ford 
in order that he may give us cheap fertilizer for the improve- 
ment of the land for agriculture. 

Mr. President and Senators, if we can plant a crop of soya 
beans in the sojl and make as good financial returns out of 
that crop and at the same time build up the soil wonderfully, 
to be followed by crops of cotton or corn or sugar or rice or 
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wheat or any other product, because all crops that grow out 
of the ground are wonderfully benefited by the nitrogen placed 
in the soil by nature’s best feeder, the soya bean, it would 
Seem wise to make more use of that crop. It is a most valu- 
able crop in that connection. 

I wish to impress upon my friends from the South, and es- 
pecially those along the Atlantic coast, where the boll weevil is 
becoming so bad, that they have got to do something in that 
section to fight that awful pest. They have got to have some 
money crop other than cotton. They can not live if they do . 
not have a money crop. They can get that money crop from 
the soya bean and at the same time save the tremendous fer- 
tilizer bill they are now obliged to pay. If they could keep 
their cotton lands reasonably fertile without having to pay the 
perfectly colessal fertilizer bills which they are now obliged to 
pay, the returns on their agriculture would be very much 
heavier. I say to them that they can get that kind of a crop 
through the intelligent use of the soya bean. The crop also 
will add materially in producing fine hogs and fine beeves. 
In a small way I have had a few acres of soya beans on my 
plantation, and I know the nature of the crop, and that noth- 
ing fattens hogs more rapidly than the soya bean. Soya-bean 
meal is a splendid feed for beeves. 

When the oil is extracted from soya beans that oil makes a 
splendid substitute for paint. It answers the purposes of a 
mixture of turpentine and linseed oil, which I believe are used 
largely in the manufacture of paint. Soya-bean oil to a 
great extent takes the place of linseed oil in the manufacture 
of paint. It is a valuable commodity. 

The growing of soya beans is very largely a new industry in 
our country. We seek by tariff duties to build up new indus- 
tries. When they are thoroughly well established there is prob- 
ably no reason for placing an import duty on their products; 
but, I repeat, this is a new industry in our country. It is be- 
ginning to grow up in practically every State in the Union, for 
while, to a great extent, the soya bean flourishes best in the 
South, there are certain varieties which flourish in the most 
northern State of the Union. I am satisfied that varieties will 
be developed which will flourish along the Canadian border, 
and every part of the Union will ultimately be able to grow this 
plant successfully. 

We need new plants in this country, Mr. President ; we ought 
to do something to develop a new industry in America; and I 
say to you, sirs, in the most serious manner, that, to my mind, 
this is the most promising new agricultural plant with which I 
am familiar. I sincerely hope the amendment to the committee 
amendment proposed by the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Lapp] to increase the duty on soya beans may be adopted. 

Mr. GOODING. I desire to call the Senator’s attention to 
the fact that there is a duty of 3 cents a pound on soya-bean oil; 
and, in my judgment, that duty will be of little use with a duty 
of only four-tenths of 1 cent a pound on soya beans. The im- 
porters will ship in soya beans and crush them and, of course, 
in that way bring in soya-bean oil for about a cent a pound duty, 
as I understand, or not more than a cent and a quarter a pound, 
as compared with the 3-cent duty which the committee has given 
to soya-bean oil. So, if we wish to make effective the duty on 
soya-bean oil, there should be imposed a duty of at least 14 cents 
a pound on soya beans. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Lapp] 
to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. GOODING. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. SMITH. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state his par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Mr. SMITH. Is the vote about to be taken directly on the 
question of the proposal to impose a duty of 1} cents on soy 
beans? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senate is about to vote 
on the amendment offered by the Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. Lapp] to the committee amendment providing a duty of 
13 cents a pound on soy beans. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. KING. We are about to vote now, as I understand, upon 
the amendment offered by the Senator from North Dakota in- 
creasing the rates provided by the committee amendment about 
300 per cent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question has been cor- 
rectly stated. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk proceeded to call the roll, 
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Mr. CALDER (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harris}. On this 
question I am informed that he would vote as I intend to vote. 
Therefore I feel at liberty to vote, and vote “nay.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (when Mr. Harrison’s name was called). 
The junior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] is ab- 
sent. He is paired with the junior Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Erxins]. If the Senator from Mississippi were 
present he would vete “nay.” 

Mr. McKINLEY (when his name was called). Transferring 
my pair with the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] 
to the junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. Sranrierp}, I vote 
“ yea.” 

Mr. NEW (when his name was called). Transferring my 
pair with the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKexiar} 
to the junior Senator from Vermont [Mr. Pacer], I vote “yea.” 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the senior Senator from Mississippi 
{Mr. Wittrams]. I am informed that if he were present he 
would vote as I intend to vote on this question. Therefore I 
feel free to vote, and vote “nay.” 

The roll call was coneluded. « 

Mr. CAMERON. Making the same announcement as before 
with reference to my pair and its transfer, I vote “yea.” 

Mr. HALE. I have a general pair with the senior Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. SuHietps]. I have been imformed that if 
he were present he would vote cs I intend to vote. I therefore 
feel at liberty to vote, and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington (after having voted in the affirma- 
tive). I understand that the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Swanson] has not voted. I promised to pair with him for the 
afternoon, but I find I can transfer my pair with him to the 
junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. Wetter]. I do so, and 
allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Batt] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FrercHer]; 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DittiIncHam] with the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Grass] ; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Eper} with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN]; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. SuTHERLAND] with the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosrnson]; and 

The Senator from Maine {Mr. Frernatp] with the Senator 
from New Mexico {Mr. Jonxrs]. 

The result was announced—yeas 28, nays 28, as follows: 
YEAS—28. 

Me 
wore 
Nicholson 
Norbeck 
Oddie 
Phipps 
Poindexter 
NAYS—28. 


Frelinghuysen Nelson 
Hale Newberry 
King Overman 
Lenroot Pepper 
Lodge Pomerene 
McCumber 
Moses 


Ashurst 
Broussard 
3ursum 
Cameron 
Capper 
Goeding 
Harreld 


Heflin 
Johnson 
Jones, Wash, 
Kellogg 
Kendrick 
Ladd 
McKinley 


Ransdell 
Sheppard 
Shortridge 
Sterling 
Townsend 
Warren 
Willis 


Borah 
Calder 
Colt 
Curtis 
Dial 
Ernst 
France 


Smoot 
Spencer 
Underwood 
Wadsworth 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Watson, Ind. 


Simmons 
Smith 
NOT VOTING—40. 
McCormick 
McKellar 
MeLean 
Myers 
Norris 
Owen 
Page 
Pittman 


Fernald 
Fletcher 
Gerry 

Glass 

Harris 
Harrison 
Hitchcock 
Jones, N. Mex. 
Edge Keyes Rawson Weller 

Elkins La Follette Reed Williams 

So the amendment of Mr. Lapp to the committee amend- 
ment was rejected. 

Mr. LADD. I desire to reserve the right to present and to 
have a separate vote upon the amendment to the committee 
amendment when the bill reaches the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator has that right 
under the rule. The question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment as modified. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I desire to modify the 
committee amendment by striking out the colon after the word 
“pound,” in line 16, page 111, and inserting a period; and also 
by striking out the words: 

Provided, That no allowance shall be made for dirt or other im- 
purities in seed provided for in this paragraph. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 


Ball 
Brandegee 
Caraway 
Crow 
Culberson 
Cummins 
Dillingham 
du Pont 


Robinson 
Shields 
Stanfield 
Stanley 
Sutherland 
Swanson 
Trammell 
Watson, Ga. 
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Mr. KING. Mr. President, I have a statement on the ques- 
tion of soya beans and oil, vegetable oils and animal fats and 
their interchangeability, and the effect of importing soya beans 
and soya-bean oil, which tends to show that importations are 
beneficial, in that they not only give employment to a large 
number of American people but give us a market for cotton- 
seed oil about which the Senator from Louisiana is so solicit- 
ous. I ask that the statement be inserted in the Recorp with- 
out reading. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


The statement referred to is as follows: 


The proposed tariff on foreign vegetable oils is a boomerang. 
depress the ce of hog lard, corn oil, cottonseed oil, and other oils 
and fats produeed by American farmers. The proposed tariff on coco- 
nut oil, peanut oil, soya-bean oil, and cottonseed oil will depress the 
price ef domestic vegetable and animal oils used in the manufacture 
of butter and lard substitutes, and thereby the price of butter and lard 
will be adversely affected. 

The proposed tariff on foreign vegetable oils will make the price of 
cottonseed oil lower, and thereby the price of vegetable lard will be 
lower. Consequently hog lard will be made lower in price by the 
competition of lower-priced vegetable lard made from domestic vege- 
table oils. This will adversely affect the price of hogs and corn. 

The proposed tariff on foreign vegetable oils will depress the price 
of oleo oil, neutral lard, and cottonseed oil—the principal ingredients 
of eleomargarine or butter substitutes. This will adversely affect the 
dairy farmer. 

Tariffs on commodities of which we produce an exportable surplus, 
however, are totally inoperative as “ protection,” and are in fact ac- 
tually injurious to American farmers, forcing them to sell their crops 
at reduced prices. Let us demonstrate this to you as it applies to vege- 
table oils and animal fats: 
om untied States is the greatest producer of edible oils and fats in 

e wor 

We give herewith our production for a typical year, 1921. These 
are the same figures appearing on the pictorial chart, but converted 
into carloads of 30,000 pounds each. 

Please note the tremendous exports: 


TaRBLe 1.—United States production and erports of edible oils and fats, 
ealendar year 1921. 


It will 


DS so Vagina tog ipglindened dus LCA dabvceteomeite 
Cottonseed oil 


These are the primary fats from which are produced other articles, 
such as oleomargarine, salad oils, etc. These derivative products are 
not included because this would cause duplication. 


America must ship abroad 46,000 carloads of edible vegetable oils 
and fats and sell them at international fines] in order to dispose of our 
total preduction of 120,000 carloads. merican farmers,. who produce 
thege products, have to sell nearly as much outside the tariff wall as 
they sell inside. Refer to pictorial chart on reverse side and you will 
see clearly how the American farmer is necessarily interested in main- 
taining good market conditions outside the tariff wall. If the condi- 
tions outside the tariff? wall—in Europe—are maintained in as favorable 
condition as possible, the markets inside the wall or at home will be 
good; but the wall oe the United States of any voice in making 

rices outside the wall, and while killing the American farmer’s voice 
n price making outside the wall and fiving this power entirely to the 
astute strategists of Europe the wall has also depressed our home 
market, because when selling exportable surplus crops like the great 
group of interchangeable edible oils and fats produced in the United 
States the home market on the average can be no better than the ex- 
port market. 

The domestic buyer will not y our farmers any more than the 
export buyer will pay. The wall is a beomerang, because it removes 
the United States as a rival bidder in other agricultural countries 
and the buyers in Europe, on whom we must depend for the sale of 
our 46,000 carloads of surplus, are given a clear field and complete 
power to bargain us against foreign farmers in Asia, Africa, and 
South America, who also have surpluses which they must sell to 
Europe. Thus it is clearly proven how these duties on exports are 
absurd and actually of negative effect. 

We are not telling you what may happen in the future, but what 
has actually happened during the past 12 months under the emer- 
gency tariff bill, which shut foreign soya-bean oil, cottonseed oil, and 
peanut oil out of the United States by high duties. 

When the fail crops of 1921 were ready for market, Huropean buyers 
had undisputed control of the new crops of soya-bean oil, peanut oil, 
eottonseed oil, and other foreign fats. They let us “ hold the sack.” 
They made us offers for our surpluses at prices measured by the de- 

ressed prices at which they could purchase the foreign vegetable oils. 

hey aia exactly what is stated on the reverse side of this folder. 
We therefore were helpiess sellers, with no power to bid and still forced 
to meet the competition of foreign vegetable oils in the surplus- 
consuming area of the world—Europe. Instead of meeting the com- 
petition with some control over it we met it in aggravated form. 

This report from the American consul! at Dairen, Manchuria, dated 
February, 1922, shows exactly what happened : 

“The new American tariff on soya-bean oil presented export to the 
United States, and the consequent withdrawal of an important pur- 
chaser caused the price to drop. Europe was a large purchaser, how- 
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ever, and the stock, of soya-bean oil. at present on hand; is»preportion- 
ately much smaller than that of bean cake." 

Europe made lard substitutes out of these foreign v able oils, 
and our exported: hog, lard had. to compete with a; for pretace 
which had been depressed in price. by our emergency tariff. Qi r corn. 

; and hog raisers suffered in place- of: being “'pretected:” They- 
were: foreed ta sei hog lard to Europe: at low; prices the action: 
of, the, emergency. tariff, which lowered: the. price. of. f « vegetable 
oils and then diverted them into our own export market. 

Europe would not buy our: cottonseed’ olf at price asked our: 
farmers. Our exports: of refined cottonseed» oil have deci tre- 
mendously, as shown by the following camparisen;: 


Period 1921, Period 1920. 


Pounds, Pounds. 
18, 231, 215 
37, 471, 254 
pS ET 66, 458, 248 
February. 
16, 549, 610 157, 482, 288 

Enrope bought 5,249 carloads of our refined cottonseed oil during the 
abuve four moths” period before the emergency tariff; and only 552 car- 
loads during the same period after the emergency: tariff,, a. reduction 
of 4,697 curs, or nearly 90 per cent. Had. net our cotton crep been 
very shert this year-our cotton growers: would have been unable to sell 
their seed to the cottonseed-oi) mills. They would have been obliged to 
use it on. the: farm, for fertilizer and, feed, owing, to the, destruction | of 
their export market for cottonseed oil by the action of the emergency 
tariff, 

Some dairymen, because of: their Jack of knowledge concerning this 
subject, demanded that foreign vegetable oils be excluded from the 
United States, claiming that these foreign vegetable oils were so cheap 
that substitutes tor butier would, be made from them, and thereby the 
price of butter would be Geprvened. Is this not. ahsurd? You have 
seen from the foregoing tables. that we exported in 1921, a_ typical 
year—typical with the exception of cottonseed oil-—~8,400 carloads of cot- 
tonseed oil, 4;933 carloads of oleo oij, 766 carloads of neutral lard, 146 
earloads of corn oil, and 60 carloads of peanut’ oil, or, a total of 13,638 
carloads, of American edible ojls.and fats that are the very prime in- 
gredients, of butter substitutes. These quantities,, exported, vastly 
exceed the quantity used in our domestic oleomargarime industry. Had 
our cotton: crop been normal our exportable surplus of domestic. oils; 
and fais suitable for butter substitutes would haye. been, 20,000 cars 
loads. 

The American dairymen, therefore, have been badly advised. Foreign 
vegetable oils and fats, such as coconut oil, soya-bean, cottonseed oil, 
und peanut oil are on the average inferior in quality for butter-substi- 
tute making to our own domestic oils and fats; and are used) prinei- 
pally In the United States for industrial purposes, such as soap making, 
tanning, rubberr substitutes, etc.. he foreign oils, therefore, if freely’ 
admitted to-the United States,.turm the wheels of our industries, enable 
ns to manufacture soap and other products at prices that are in line 
with world prices, and thus enable the Americam manufacturer to: sell 
his finished: product at home and abroad, and at the same time this 
quantity of these foreign: vegetable oils and fats thus diverted from 
Europe will leave a corresponding demand in: Buroepe for edible products 
to be filled. from, our, great exportable surplus of. higher-grade. edible 
oils and fats made up of 893,000,000 pounds of hog lard, 252,000,000 
pounds of cottonseed oil, 48,000.000 pounds of vegetable lard; 32,700,000 
pounds: of. oleo, stearine; 23,000,000 pounds of neutral! lard, 4,400,000 
pounds of corn. oil,, 128,000,000, pounds. of oleo oij],, and: 1,800,000 
pounds of peanut oil. 

American dairymen produee 1,700,006,000 ‘pounds of butter, or 53,333 
carloads.. This. is: a; tremendous quantity. The. American: dairyman’s 
competition. from. butter substitutes is right in. his awn. front yard— 
Ameri¢an cottonseed oil, corn oil, peanut oil, oleo oil, and. neutral 
lard. These very products are exported in: tremendous quantities, and 
in favoring a tariff on foreign vegetable oils he has gone hunting with: 
the wrong,end of the gun. 

The American dairyman should know that he can not escape the com- 
petition of butter substitutes and that any tariff procednre that de- 
presses; the: price of the great: surplus: quantity of’ domestic butter- 
substitute making vegetable oils,and. fats produeed; by, other, American. 
farmers will only increase his competition from butter substitutes made 
from domestie fats-and: oils. If he persists: in his  ill/advised’ demands 
for duties on foreign vegetable ofls: he will accomplish nothing but the: 
reverse of what he desires, 

(a) By killing the United States as a rival buyer of these foreign 
vegetable oils in the Orient we would allow their price to be depressed’ 
in: the primary markets. : 

(b) These. oils: will. then. go to our foreign customers. in. Europe: at) 
the depressed price, depressed by our inability fo bid for them. 

(c) = will then displace a relative quantity of our own bigher- 
grade edible oils and fats in. Burepe-or will be the means; by: which: we 
are bargained down to lower prices for our, own.surplus, 

(d). Thereby our own home markets will be correspondingly. reduced 
and the. American: dairyman instead of being’ obliged’ to compete with 
butter substitutes; made from cottonseed: oil costing, sayy 10) cents per 
pound, will have to compete with. butter, substitutes made from. cotton- 
seed oi! selling at 9 cents per pound; he will have to compete with 
lower-prieed’ oleo) of]; neutral lard; peanut, and corn oils. All choice 
ingredients for oleomargerine,, _ 

The oils and fats which America, produces im great quantities com- 
mand ‘the best price when sold‘for edible usage. r great cottonseed- 
oil‘industry, when it first started, had to seek a: market! for its cetton- 
seed oil in the soap kettle. Scientista.then:found out) how to. refine 
this, product and make vegetable lard from, it, or imitation .heg lard. 
The cottonseed oil proved of much greater valte for this purpose than 
for: its. original’ and: less valuable use in: the seap» kettle. American 
soap makers, therefoue, had) to. give up this oil) and. American. cotto» 
growers found the price of cotton seed greatly enhanced by the better 
aying market for the oil in edible usage. This has been true of’ prac- 
ieally all Amerteam: oil® and! fats. As fash as: their preduetiom las 
been developed: they, have proven. to be. the premier. olls. and. fats. of, the 
world for edible purposes, and our industries have been continuously 
hard pressed to find new supplies suitable for soap and’other inedible 
products. 


35,321,571 || 


We.de. neat produce sufficient..in f se 
shown by the. following. table : dustrial. oils.and fats.for our needs, ag 


TABLE 2.—United States angen = and exports of inedible oils and 
ata, 


Produc- 


tion. Exports, 


Carloads. | Carloads. 
@) 


seme ee Po ome ene ene nesaseesoetes 


hale oi 


? Not available!” 


By comparing our exports: of edible oils and’ fats: (Table 1), 46,094 
carloads, and.our exports. of inedible oils; and fats» (Table 2), 506. car- 


‘loads, it will be seen that. our exports of inedible oils and fats are very 


small. In fact, these Sr, merely result from unusual’ circumstances 
and: conditions and) the facet that: our supply: of industrial oils and fats 
is less than our requirements is illustrated by the following table: 


TABLD 3.— United States: importaand reerparts of foreign induatrial oils 
and fats, calendar year 1921. 


Reex- 
ports. 


Im- 


Carloads of 30,000. pounds, ports. 


Coconut oil 

In form of copra. 
Seya-bean oil... 
Pesnut oil. .... 
Cottonseed oil. 


Palm-kerne! oil. 
Tallow 
Olive-oil foots 


1, 414 


Linseed oil, flaxseed, castor oil) rapeseed oil and chinawood oil, cod 
oil and, cod-liver oi] are omitted because. they are not interchangeable 
with the major edible and soap-making, oils.and fats in general usage. 

It wil) thus be seen that our net imports of these foreign tndustrial 
oils and fats was 11,414 carloads, while from Table No. 1 it will be seen 
that we exported 46,094 carloads of our domestic high-grade edible fats 
during the same period.. These foreign industrial, oils are used, in. the 
United States almost entirely for industrial purposes. Only a small 
quantity of these foreign oils and fats are used im low-grade edible 

reducts. 

> It is perfectly clear that our domestic vegetable and animal oils are 
of such superior quality for edible purposes that after supplying our 
own requirements of them for food: we export the balance for use as 
food in foreign countries. Instead: of using our surplus: of high-grade 
edible fats for industrial purpeoses.at lower prices in. our facteries, we 
sell them abroad at the higher edible price level. and import the lower- 
grade and cheaper varieties for our industries. A’ hichly profitable 
arrangement for all concerned—the American farmer and the American 
consumer. 

Furthermore, for the sake of argument, if it were to. be admitted that 
all of these foreign vegetable oils were used for edible purposes, the 
entire net imports of foreigm: vegetable oils, per Table No: 3+—11,414 
carloads—weuld, only be 25, per cent of, our exports. of edible oils and 
fats, per Table No. 1. Foreign coconut oil is.used principally in the 
manufacture of‘laundry soap: Most of our foreign coconut oil is im- 
ported: from the Philippines and no tariff can be eqlleected on these im- 

rts, and hence the futility of; any duty at all on; cocennt, oil. Soya- 
Goan oil is used principally in seap making. Foreign, cottonseed oil is 
of inferior quality and is used principally for soap making. 

The foreign oils and fats in the abeve table and’ the cil beartig seeds 
and materials from which. they: are. expressed should all be allowed 
duty-free entry into the United States. Our industries would thus. be 
supplied with suitable oils and fats for industrial purposes and the 
markets of Kurope would thus be maintained in- favorable condition to 
receive our exportable surplus of edible oils and» fats at higher prices, 
A balance sheet for; any, previous. year will show. large exportations of 
edible oils and‘ fats, with foreign vegetable oils imported principally for 
industrial purposes. Even during the World War years; of'the quantity 
of foreign vegetable oils and fats imported the quantity, used; in lowr 
grade edible progacts was. trivial compared, with our, -exports,of Ameri- 
can edible oils and. fats. 

Some who have never studied this problem may: say, “‘ If we are pro- 
ducing. more vegetable: oils and animal: fats in the United’ States than 
we need, we should shut the foreign oils and fats out.and use our own, 
for. every purpose ; we don’t need any more.” Where is there an Ameri- 
can hog raiser, corm grower, or cotton: grower who would prefer to sell 
his surplus beg: lard, corn oil, or cottonseed oil to: an American: soap 
factory for 5 cents per pound. for soap. making when he could.sell his, 
surplus for edible, purposes abroad at from 10 to 12 cents per pound? 
Any farmer will agree that he should: sell his produets wherever ~ and 
for whatever purpose they will:bring the paaeee: price, and: the market 
in which he can get. the best price and, selk for, the, most valuable usage 
is the market he really should protect, whether it be Encland, Holland 
or Turkey makes little difference: rope can’ not produce’ sufficient 
foodstuffs for her large: population: Her people must: eat ; they will pay 
more for hog lard, cottenseed oil, oleo oil, corn oil, neutral lard, and.pea- 
nut ail for edible purposes than Americans wauld ever pay for these 
fats in the form of soap with whieh to wash their hands: To endeavor 
to:foree these high-crade fats: back into the seap kettle would: be: absurd’ 
and disastrous to, American, farmers and, dairymen, 

* * e * > * * 

Rurope is the world’s food surplus consuming market. Our proposed 
tariff on products of which we go an exportable surplus can not 
by: aby’ streteli: of imagination: foree: Europe to pay us: higher: prices ; 
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but these tariffs mn reduce world-price levels by transferring the 
aor to dictate prices from the sellers to the buyers, from the United 
tates to Europe. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee as modified. 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
next amendment reported by the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask now to return to paragraph 50, on 
page 21. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment in paragraph 
50, on page 21, will be stated. 

The Assistant SecRETARY. On page 21, paragraph 50, line 
17, after the words “Castor oil,” it is proposed to strike out 
“44” and in lieu thereof to insert “3,” so as to read: 

Par. 50, Oils, expressed or extracted: Castor oil, 3 cents per pound. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment reported by the committee. 

Mr. KING. I move to strike out “3” and insert in lieu 
thereof “2.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Utah to the amendment re- 
ported by the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The amendment of the committee was agreed to. 












vote “ nay.” 















CorMIcK] and will let my vote stand. 




















my vote stand. 

ing pairs: 

Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR] ; 

from Florida [Mr. FietcHer] ; 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OwEN]; and 


tor from Virginia [Mr. Gass]. 













































The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment reported by the committee. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, that is the 
oil upon which I argued against the imposition of such a high 
rate. I move now that the numerals “343” be stricken out 
from the committee amendment and that the numeral “2” be 
inserted in place thereof. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Massachusetts 
to the amendment reported by the committee. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. On that amendment I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Let the Secretary report the 
amendment to the amendment. 

The Assistant SecreTary. On page 21, line 20, the com- 
mittee propose to strike out “23” and to insert “84”; the 

. Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WaLsH] now moves in lieu 
of the numerals “34” proposed to be inserted by the commit- 
tee that there be inserted the numeral “ 2.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Massachusetts to the com- 
mittee amendment, upon which the yeas and nays are de- 
manded. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CALDER (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harris]. I there- 
fore withhold my vote. 

Mr. HALE (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the senior Senator from Tennessee |[Mr. SHreips] to 
the senior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BranpErGcEr] and will 
vote. I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when his name was called). 
Making the same announcement as before with reference to 
my pair and its transfer, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. McKINLEY (when his name was called), Making the 
same announcement as before, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. HARRIS (when the name of Mr, Watson of Georgia 
was called). I desire to announce that my colleague the junior 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. Watson] is detained on account of 
sickness. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). I 
transfer my general pair with the senior Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. WriL11AMs] to the senior Senator from Pennsylvania 
{Mr. Crow] and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded, 

Mr. HARRIS. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
New York [{Mr. Caper] to the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Gerry] and will vote. I vote “ yea.” 






Brandegee Fernald McLean 
Calder Fletcher Myers 
Caraway Gerry New 
Crow Glass Norris 
Culberson Harrison Owen 
Cummins Hitcheock Page 
Dillingham Jones, N. Mex. Pittman 










Edge McCormick Rawson 








































amendment. 







ceeded to call the roll, 





same transfer as before, I vote “ yea.” 






transfer as before, I vote “ yea.” 






announcement as before, I vote “ yea.” 










present, he would vote “nay.” 






pair and its transfer, I vote “ nay.” 












and its transfer, I vote “ yea.” 





sickness. 








The roll call was concluded. 









Mr. COLT (after having voted in the negative). 
my pair with the junior Senator from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] 
to the junior Senator from Vermont [Mr. Pace] and will let 


. YEAS—12. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will report the | ashurst Heflin Pomerene 
next committee amendment. Dial King Simmons 
The AssISTANT SrcreTaRY. On the same page, line 18, | Harris Overman Smith 
it is proposed to strike out the words “ cottonseed oil, coconut mith 3 nee ee 
oil, and soya-bean oil, 2 cents per pound.” ora. ale cKlnley 
nN Rom oan s : B 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend-| Rursnm.— yrela eet 
ment reported by the committee. Cameron Jones, Wash. Nelson 
The amendment was agreed to. Apper ellogg ewberry 
- ; ‘a Col 
The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in | Curtis leans poner 
the same paragraph, same page, line 20, after the word wrest la motets Orde 
‘ eo ane ” * ‘“ ” “ ” e ance zenTroo epper 
* oxidized,” to strike out “ 23” and insert “34,” so as to read: Pielingtiuyeen Lode Ph aoe 
linseed or flaxseed oil, raw, boiled, or oxidized, 34 cents per pound. Gooding McCumber Ransdell 


NOT VOTING—40. 
Ball Elkins McKellar 


du Pont Keyes Poindexter 


Mr. ERNST (when his name was called). 


Mr. HALE (when his name was called). 





JULY 10, 


Mr. CAMERON. Making the same transfer as before, I 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. I transfer my general pair with the 
senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rospinson] to the junior 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. Rawson] and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. ERNST (after having voted in the negative). 
my pair with my colleague the senior Senator from Kentucky 
{Mr. STANLEY] to the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. Mc- 


I transfer 


I transfer 


Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the follow- 
The Senator from Indiana [Mr. New] with the Senator from 
The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Batt] with the Senator 
The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epce] with the Senator 
The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM] with the Sena- 


The result was announced—yeas 12, nays 44, as follows: 


Underwood 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 


Sheppard 
Shortridge 
Smoot 
Spencer 
Sterling 
Sutherland 
Townsend 
Wadsworth 
Warren 
Watson, Ind. 
Willis 


Reed 
Robinson 
Shields 
Stanfield 
Stanley 
Swanson 
Trammell 
Watson, Ga. 
Weller 
Williams 


So the amendment of Mr. WatsH of Massachusetts to the 
amendment of the committee was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Srerurne in the chair). 
The question now is on the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I think this 
is such an excessive duty, amounting to a subsidy of over 
$9,000,000 annually on linseed oil to 14 crushers in this coun- 
try, that I must ask for the yeas and nays upon the committee 


The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 


Mr. CAMERON (when his name was called). Making the 


Making the same 


Making the same 


Mr. UNDERWOOD (when Mr. Harrison’s name was called). 
I desire to announce that the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Harrison] is absent, and is paired with the Senator from West 
Virginia (Mr. Evxrins]. If the Senator from Mississippi were 


Mr. JONES of Washington (when his name was called). 
Making the same announcement as before with reference to my 


Mr. McKINLEY (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as before, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). Making 
the same announcement as before with reference to my pair 


Mr. HARRIS (when the name of Mr. Watson of Georgia was 
called). 1 desire to announce that my colleague, the junior 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. Watson], is detained on account of 


Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). 
Making the same announcement as before, I vote “ yea.” 


Mr. COLT (after having voted in the affirmative). Has the 
junior Senator from Florida [Mr. TrRamMMELL] voted? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not. 


Mr, COLT. Ihave a general pair with that Senator. I 


transfer that pair to the junier Senator from Vermont (Mr. 
Pace], and will allew my vote to stand. 

Mr. CURTIS. I bave been requested to announce the follow- 
ing pairs: 

The Senator from Indiana {Mr. New] with the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. McKxEiiar] ; 


The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Barz] with the Senator 


from Florida [Mr. Fievcnsr] ; 
The Senater from New Jersey {Mr. Hoar] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]; and 
The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DinteveHam] with the Sen- 
ator from Vizginia [Mr. Grass]. 
The result was announced—yeas 41, nays 16, as follows: 
YDAS—41, 


Breussard Smoot 


Bursum 


Sterlin 

Sutherland 

Wadsworth 

Warren 

Watson, Ind. 
illis 


Lenroot 


McCumber 


Frelinghuysen 
McKinley 


Gooding 


Ashurst 
Borah 
Dial 
Harris 


Jones, Wash. Pomerene 
King Sheppard 
La Follette Simmons 
Overman Smith 
NOT VOTING—39. 
McLean 


Walsh, Mont. 


Balt 
Brandegee 


Fernald 
Pletcher 
Gerry 
Glass 


Robinson 
Shields 
Stanfield 
Stanley 


Caraway 
Crow 
Culberson 
Cunrmins 
Dillingham 


du Pont 
tdge McCormick 
Biking McKellar 

So the amendment of the committee was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment of the 
committee will be stated. 

The Assistant Secrerary. The two following amendments 
have been agreed to heretofore, after. modifications by the com- 
mittee. 

The next amendment is, on page 21, lines 24 and 25, where 
it is proposed to strike out “peanut oil, 2} cents per pound,” 
and ‘the semicolon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The ASSTSTANT SECRETARY. On page 22, line 1, after the 
words “rapeseed oil,” the committee proposes to strike out 
“14 cents per pound” .and to insert “6 cents per gallon.” 

Mr. KING. Mr, President, I should like to inquire what the 
ad valorem would be under that rate? 

Mr. McCUMBER. The rate in the House text is 14 cents 
per pound. There are:about 74 pounds to.a gallon. Therefore 
the 6 cents per gallon would bea reduction of about 50 per 
cent. 

Mr. KING. I move to strike out the numeral “6” and insert 
in lien thereof the numeral “ 4.” 

Mr. McOUMBER. Before we vote upon the motion I would 
like to answer the Senator's question as to the equivalent ad 
valorem. The equivalent ad valorem is 74 per cent, and the 
rate, I desire to say, is the same as that in the Underwood law. 

Mr. KING. I withdraw the motion, in view of the statement 
as to the ad valorem. 

The PRBSIDING OFFICDR (Mr. McKuntey in the chair). 
The question is on agreeing to the committee amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
next amendment on ‘page 22. 

The AssisTANT SECRETARY. On page 22, beginning with line 4, 
the committee proposes to insert a new paragraph, as follows: 

Par. 50a. Coconut oil, 4 cents per geen | cottonseed oi], 3 cents per 
pound; peanut oil, 4 cents per pound; and soya-bean oil, 3 cents per 
pound: Provided, That such oils may be imported under bond in an 
amount to be fixed by the Secretary of the ‘freasury and under such 
regulations as he sball prescribe; and if within three years from, the 
date of importation or withdrawal from bonded warehouse, satisfac- 
tory proof is furnished that the oil has been used in the manufacture 
of articles unfit for food, the duties shall be remitted: Prowided further, 
That .if.any such oil imported under bond:as above prescribed is used.in 
the manufacture of articles fit for food there shall be levied, collected, 

violation of the bond, in ad@ition to’ the 


wided by this paragraph, 8 cents:per pound, which shall 
er refunded .on exportation of the articles or for any 


Harrison 
Heflin 
Hitcheock 
Jones, N. Mex. 


Swanson 
Trammell 
Watson, Ga. 
Weller 
Williams 


other reason. 
Mr. KING. Mr. President, a pariiamentary inquiry. 


cf 
A number of instanees have arisen during the consideration 
of the bill where the situation was substantially as it is here, 
and I inquire whether or not, when we reach the paragraph 
providing for nondutiable commodities, that paragraph may be 


| amended by ‘taking one or more of the items in the paragraph 


now under consideration and transferring them by appropriate 


motion? . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will settle that 
question when it is reached. 

Mr. KING. Of course, I presume ‘that will be done, and T do 
not ask the Chair to decide the ease in advance. Yet ‘the Ohair 
‘will see that if a failure to make the motion would preclude, 
‘when we reached the nondutiablie list, a motion to transfer any 
of the items in this paragraph to the mondutiable list, I would 
feel constrained ‘to submit the motion mow. ‘But it seems to me 
that the proper time to make the motion ‘weuld ‘be when we 
weach the nondutiable list. J ‘think it has been decided here- 


|| tofore, during the progress of the bill, that-an amendment to 


an amendment such as.this would mot preclude, when we reach 
the nondutiable list, an amendment to transfer to the nen- 
@utiable list an item agreed to now. With the understanding 


| that I may move to transfer to the free list some of the items in 
| this paragraph, if mot all,.I-shall not submit the mation to trans- 
| fer now. 


I move ‘to strike out the numeral “4,” in lHine’4, and to insert 
in lieu thereof the numeral “ 2,” so as ‘to read; 
Coconut oil, 2 cents per pound. 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I want to make a very 


] short statement ‘concerning this added paragraph. 


The Committee on Finance, in considering the duty on vege- 
table oils, faced one of its most difficult tasks. The committee 
was confronted, on the one hand, by a plea to protect dairy 
and agricultural industries against imports of cheaper foreign 
oils. On the other hand, there were large manufacturing in- 
dustries, principally those producing soap, paints, and var- 
nishes, which would be adversely affected by a duty on these 
oils. These industries are on a substantial export basis. For 
example, the foreign shipments of soaps in 1919 were in excess 
of $15,000,000, or approximately 5 per cent of the total domestic 
production, and the exports of pigments, paints, and varnishes 
were more than $25,000,000, or about 7 per cent-of the domestic 
output. It is evident that these domestic industries would he 
placed at a disadvantage in the world’s market if forced to pay 
a premium for raw materials as compared with their Duropean 
competitors, 

The question of protection to American industries involves 
domestic cottonseed and linseed gils and the large dairy in- 
dustries. In the ease of eottonseed and linseed oils the com- 
mittee, after careful consideration, reached the conclusion that 
so far as manufacturing pses other than for food products are 
concerned the displacement of these oils by imports is not 
serious. About 85 per cent of the cottonseed oil consumed in 
the United States is used for edible purposes, primarily in the 
manufacture of lard substitutes. Cottonseed oil, because of the 
better price that can be obtained for its use in feod products, 
has a very limited use for inedible purposes and has been re- 
placed by cheaper oils. It ean therefore be seen that any com- 
petition to domestic vegetable oils from imported oils is largely 
in the manufacture of edible products. 

Linseed oil may be replaced by soya-beam oil to a limited 
extent in the manufacture of paints, linoleum, and oilcloth. 
However, it is very inferior to linseed oil and will not be used 
unless the linseed oil exceeds it very much in price. At the 
present time the linseed oil is lower than the soya-bean oil, and 
therefore soya-bean oil would not be used at all. 

In 1919 the quantity of soya-bean oil used in the paint and 
varnish industry was approximately 10 per cent of the linseed 
oil so used and was 5 per cent of the entire domestic pro- 
duction of linseed oil. But it will be remembered that at that 
time flaxseed, the raw product, was from $4 to $5: per bushel. 
It is therefore evident that the replacement of domestic lin- 
seed oil by soya-bean oil is relatively small and has definite 
limitations due to technical superiority of the former. 

The question as to protection on vegetable oils narrews itself 
to competition with domestic cottonseed and peanut oils in 
the manufacture of edible products, and the mere severe com- 
petition offered by those cheaper imported oils to the American 
dairy industry. Although’ butter must face competition from 
butter substitutes made from domestic cottonseed oil, regard- 
less of the tariff, this competition becomes more intense from 
substitutes made from cheaper imported oils—coeconut and 
peanut. The committee therefore reached the conclusion that 
if the proposed duties were levied on imports of coconut, 
cottonseed, peanut, and soya-bean oils, when imported for 
use in the manufacture of edible products, they would ade- 
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NOMINATIONS. 


Reecutive nominations received by the Senate July 10 (legis- 
lative day of April 20), 1922. 
COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 

Fred A. Bradley, of Buffalo, N. Y., to be collector of customs 
for customs collection district No, 9, with headquarters at 
Buffalo, N. Y., in place of George G. Davidson, jr., whose term 
of office will expire July 15, 1922. 

NAVAL OFFICER oF CUSTOMS. 
Joseph W. Pascoe, of Easton; Pa., to be naval officer of cus- 


toms in collection district No. 11, with headquarters at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., to fill an existing vacancy. 


REGISTERS OF THE LAND OFFICE. 


Edwin E. Winters, of Alabama, to be register of the land 
office at Montgomery, Ala. 

Louis W. Burford, of Colorado, to be register of the land 
office at Del Norte, Colo. 

Edgar T. Conquest, of Colorado, to be register of the land 
office at Sterling, Colo. 

Charles R. Smith, of Colorado, to be register of the land 
office at Durango, Colo. 

Fred C. Stoddard, of Montana, to be register of the land office 
at Missoula, Mont. 


PROMOTION IN THE REGULAR ARMY. 
MEDICAL CORPS, 


To be captain. 
First Lieut. William Le Roy Thompson, Medical Corps, from 
July 6, 1922. 
APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR ARMY, 
AIR SERVICE. 
First Lieut. Donald Frank Stace, Coast Artillery Corps, with 
rank from July 2, 1920. 
COAST ARTILLERY CORPS. 


Virst Lieut. Joe David Moss, Field Artillery, with rank from 
October 7, 1919. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Lxecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate July 10 (legis- 
lative day of April 20), 1922. 
REGISTER OF THE LAND OFFICE. 
iene Bruce Milroy to be register of the land office, Yakima, 
me PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY, 


Clarence Charles Williams to be Chief of Ordnance, with 
rank of major general, 

Joseph Frank Janda to be colonel, Adjutant General’s De- 
partment. 

Louis Stewart Chappelear to. be lieutenant colonel, Adjutant 
General’s Department. 

Richard Kerr Cravens to be lieutenant colonel, Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Department. 

Robert Whitfield to be lieutenant colonel, Adjutant General’s 
Department. 

Andrew Jackson White to be major, Adjutant General’s De- 
partment, 

Eugene Ross Householder to be major, Adjutant General’s 
Department. 

Edward Roth, jr., to be major, Adjutant General’s Depart- 
meut. 

Paul Theodore Bock to be major, Air Service. 

Kenneth McCatty to be captain, Coast Artillery Corps, 

William Anthony Woodlief to be captain, Adjutant General’s 
Department. 

Sherman Robert Ingram to be captain, Veterinary Corps. 

Morton Donald Adams to be first lieutenant, Coast Artillery 
Corps. 

Stephen Richard Wood to be chaplain, with rank of major. 

Henry Jouette Geiger to be chaplain, with rank of captain. 


POSTMASTERS., 
ARIZONA, 
Patrick D. Ryan, Fort Huachuca. 
ILLINOIS. 


William L. McKenzie, Elizabeth. 
Mancel Talcott, Waukegan. 


LOUISIANA, 
Novilla T, King, Simsboro. 
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NEBRASKA, 
Elmer W. Couch, Henry. 
Mildred KE. Johnson, Mead. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Edmund A. Kenney, River Edge. 
Jennie Madden, Tuckahoe, 


NORTH €AROLINA. 
Sadie M. Mullen, Huntersville. 


SENATE, 
Turspay, July 11, 1922. 
(Legislative day of Thursday, April 26, 1922.) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of -the 
recess. 

The Vice President being absent, the President pro tem- 
pore (Mr, CUMMINS) took the chair. 


THE TARIFF, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. McLHAN. Mr. President, on yesterday in my tempo- 
rary absence the Senator from Utah [Mr. KING] took occasion 
again to refer to the effect of protection upon the industries in 
some of the Eastern States, and especially in the State of Con- 
necticut. I agree with him as to the effect of a protective tariff 
upon the great industrial States of the country that have “ pros- 
pered enormously,” as he says, but I do not agree with him in 
some of the conclusions which he reached in regard to the effect 
of protection upon the workingmen of the country who are 
engaged in the manufacturing industries. The Senator from 
Utah took occasion, among other things, to say: 

The steel interests and the textile interests in the past have been 
beneficiaries of the tariff system, and they have grown rich at the 
expense of the people by reason of the tariff rates which have been 
imposed. 

I am quoting from page 10109 of yesterday’s Recorp. 

Mr. President, the fact that this is the greatest and richest 
Nation in the world, pays by far the highest wages in the 
world, and the further fact that a day’s wo -k in this country 
will buy anywhere from three to six times as large an amount 
of the basic necessities of life as a day’s work will buy in 
many other countries in the world, would seem to justify the 
Senator from Utah, when he discusses the demerits of the 
protective system, in devoting a few moments to this discussion 
of the merits of the system as demonstrated by the industrial 
record of the country under protective tariff. 

The Senator went on to say: 

Several days ago I was discussing the tariff, aud alluded to a num- 
ber of States which had been part cular beneficiaries of high tariffs. 
I alluded among others to the State of Connecticut. The able Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] challenged some of the statements 
which I made. I then said that protection undoubtedly had enriched 
some in his State, but that the great wealth of Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, and certain protected States was in the hands of a limited 
number of corporations and individuals. I called attention to the 
strikes in+ethe mills of his State, to the impoverishment of the people 
at work in the mills. 

I do not remember that the Senator specified any particular 
strike in Connecticut. I did not know that there was any 
strike now existing in Connecticut of any consequence. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McLEAN. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. I spoke in the past, that there had been strikes, 
a great many strikes. I did not speak of any in the present. 

Mr. McLEAN. Oh, it probably is true that there have been 
strikes in Connecticut in the past, but I think there is no 
State in the Union whose record is freer from serious strikes 
than the State of Connecticut, and it is because, as I shall 
undertake to show later, that the wages paid in Connecticut 
are probably as high as those paid in any community on earth 
for similar services. 

I quote further from the Senator’s remarks of yesterday, 
where he said that these strikes resulted in the impoverishment 
of the people at work in the mills, and where he called at- 
tention— 
to the poverty which existed, and called attention to the fact that the 
Republicans had by their legislation de it possible for certain in- 
dustries to reap enormous profits, and that those industries had driven 
out the American workmen and had imported labor from abroad and 
forced the wages of the worker down until the wages paid were so 


pitifully small that poverty and, in too many instances, gaunt hunger 
were the constant companions of the employees, 
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Of course, I realize that when the Democratic Party is in the 
desperate condition which it now occupies, we must expect exag- 
geration and misrepresentation from its votaries, 

I called attention the other day to the fact that the manufac- 
tured products in the State of Connecticut in the year 1919 were 
greater in value than the entire wheat crop of the United States. 
I called attention then, and I want to repeat a few facts bearing 
upon Connecticut industries and what they mean not only to the 
workmen of Connecticut but to the rest of the people of the 
United States. 

We have in Connecticut 4,800 factories. The people employed 
in 1919 were 338,000. The wages and salaries paid were $406,- 
467,000. The capital invested was $1,341,000,000. The value of 
the products was $1,392,000,000. The cost of materials was 
$685,000,000, and the value added by manufacture was $706,- 
000,000. The average daily wage was $3.56. Now, there may be 
industries in the country highly specialized where the labor is 
especially irksome and possibly dangerous, where the average of 
wage paid will be higher than that, but I challenge any man on 
this floor to point to any State in the Union where the average 
paid for wages upon products similar to those made in Con- 
necticut is higher than the average wage paid in Connecticut. 

It may be of interest to note that the number of establish- 
ments in Connecticut in 1899 were 3,382; salaries and wages 
paid, $85,000,000. The number of establishments was increased 
18 per cent from 1909 to 1919, the number of persons engaged 
increased 32 per cent, and the wages from 1909 to 1919 increased 
172 per cent. I wish to put in the Recorp a brief statement with 
reference to the different industries in Connecticut and the 
number of employees. 

Connecticut industries consumed in 1919 398,000 tons of 
anthracite, 2,280,000 tons of bituminous coal, 1,447,000 barrels 
of fuel oil, 163,000 tons of coke, 32,618 barrels of gasoline, and 

27,000 cubic feet of gas. Connecticut ranks first among the 
States in the value of products in the fur felt hat industry, 
fourth in silk, sixth in cotton, and sixth in woolen worsted 
products. In 1919 Connecticut consumed 54,000,000 pounds of 
cotton, purchased 33,000,000 pounds of cotton yarn, value of 
cotton $65,000,000, value of manufactured products $105,000,000. 
In 1919 Connecticut purchased 60,000,000 pounds of wool, made 
200,000,000 yards of cloth, and 69,000,000 yards of shirting, 
valued at $68,000,000, Yet, Mr. President, the output of some 
of our factories has been decreasing since 1914. Our costs of 
manufacture have greatly increased. For instance, the cost of 
materials in the fur felt hat industry increased 163 per cent from 
1914 to 1919. 

Mr. President, it is true that Connecticut makes about every- 
thing that is merchantable, and she makes machinery for other 
States and countries to make about everything that is merchant- 
able. When the war broke out the Government took advantage 
ef the fact that Connecticut was equipped to make probably a 
greater variety of articles needed for war supplies than any 
other State of her size in the Union. It is a matter of history 
that Paris would have surrendered to Germany in 1914 if it 
had not been for munitions made in Connecticut. Indeed, sir, 
a very large portion of the munitions used by our allies during 
the whole war were made in Connecticut. 

It is easy to see that with the tremendous demand for war 
supplies Connecticut industries were prosperous for a time 
during the war; but, sir, a great many of our best boys were 
drafted and sent to the front and our manufacturers were 
compelled to seeure help where it could be obtained and such 
help as it was possible to obtain. After the war closed we 
had, as can well be imagined, a very serious period of de- 
pression, because the demand for many of our goods ceased. 
More than that, Germany, after the war closed, specialized in 
many articles which came in direct competition with goods 
made in Connecticut, especially the metal goods, all kinds of 
cutlery, clocks, and so forth. As the result, our factories were 
compelied either to close or work on short time or reduce 
wages. There was no alternative. It was true then and it is 
true to-day that owing to this keen German competition many 
of our factories were and are working on short time, many of 
our manufacturers are making no money, yet they are keeping 
their organizations together and are employing help at a loss, 
possibly hoping that this Congress will have the wisdom to give 
to her industries, and all legitimate industries in the country, 
reasonable protection against the ruineus competition from the 
low-wage countries across the water. 

Mr. President, the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] 
read into the Recorp yesterday a letter from Patrick F, 
O'Meara, president of the Connecticut Federation of Labor, 
portions of which I shall now quote: 

Your statement of the employment of the cheap-wage foreigner in 
the State of Connecticut is so true that, as I r the speech, I was 


thinking whether or net your information came as if you were a resi- 
dent of Connecticut, © 
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I continue to quote: 

During the World War the writer was honored by being selected 
for membership on one of the three district boards of this State. ‘This, 
as you will recollect, had to do with all appeals over local boards’ de- 
cisions and all industrial exemptions, and as the secretary of the board 
for the war term the great part ef the evidence submitted on ques- 
tionnaires brought forth conditions that no State should be proud of, 
and thousands of these questionnaires had to be written up and com- 
pleted by others ‘than e registrant, for the reason that the said 
registrant could neither read ner write. ; 

Mr. President, Mr. O’Meara, I presume, isa good Democrat, 
and, if my information is correct, he had a job under the 
former administration. Apparently he had something to do 
with the draft. Whether he had any other occupation or not I 
do not know. 

Mr. KING. Mr, President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Con- 
necticut yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. McLEAN, I do. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator from Gonnecticut refer to the 
“job” that Mr. O’Meara had as being one with the draft board’? 

Mr. McLEAN. Yes. 

Mr. KING. The Senator does not consider that a very big 
** job,” does he? 

Mr. McLEAN. I do not know whether Mr. O’Meara had any 
other eecupation or not. I am not finding fault with Mr. 
O’Meara; on the contrary, if the Senator will parden me, I 
desire to say that if there is anything in the State of Con- 
necticut that deserves criticism, I would be the last man in the 
Senate to try to suppress such criticism ; but when Mr. O’Meara 
makes the broad and far-reaching statements which he does, I 
hope he will let the workingmen in Connecticut know before 
next November comes whether he thinks the remedy #or the 
situation which he alleges exists lies in a continuation of exist- 
ing tariff rates or in rates which would give the employers in 
the State of Connecticut reasonable protection against their 
competitors from abroad. If he adheres to the tariff plank 
in the last Democratic platform, which denounced ‘protective 
tariffs, if he adheres to the time-honored policy of the Demo- 
cratic Party that protective tariffs are not only unconstitutional 
but that they are fraudulent and a tax upon the many for the 
benefit of the few, I hope he will frankly state his position in 
the State of Connecticut, for I want to say, and say emphat- 
ically, that Connecticut has no more use for the Democratic 
theory relative to protection than it has for a frost in August 
or the Asiatic cholera. The writer goes on to say: 

During the latter part of the year 1921 the city of New Britain, 
Conn.,, had te make an appropriation ont of the municipal funds te 
send back to Spain and Portugal large numbers of cheap foreign 
laborers that they had brought in there (I refer to the manufacturers), 
and who were living in such filthy conditions that the city authorities 
tian Britain thought the best thing to do was to send them out of 

As I have stated, Mr. President, during the war the manu- 
facturers of Connecticut were compelled to get help where 
they could and of the best character that could be obtained, and 
to get along with it as best they could, for a great many of our 
high-class boys were called to the front, while we in Connecti- 
cut were making munitions and arms and war supplies that 
were absolutely necessary to the conduct of the war. We were 
fighting for our lives, and we did the best we could. I want 
to say, Mr. President, that Connecticut is not ashamed of her 
record in the war of what she said or did. Her record will, 
I think, compare favorably with the record of the State which 
is represented in part by the junior Senator from Utah. 

When the war was over we had to meet the serious industrial 
depression. Orders for our goods ceased ; we had a large surplus 
of labor on our hands; but, Mr. President, I want to say that 
everything was done to help those men who were unemployed 
to go where they could secure employment, if possible, or to 
keep them in Connecticut and pay them enough to enable them 
to subsist until business should revive. 

This letter goes on to say: 

But I can not sit idly by and have conditions go on as they are 
without protesting from time to time against them, and I was elated 
when I read of your indictment against Senator MCLEAN and his con- 
stituents—I refer to the manufacturers of Connecticut. * * * 

Mr. President, I want to say now, as I have said before, that, 
as a member of the Finance Committee, I have in no instance, 
and I shall in no instance, ask for a rate that will give more 
than reasonable protection to the manufacturers of Connecticut 
and enable them to pay good ‘wages, and I wish to say further 
that the highest rates in this bill are the lowest in propor- 
tion to the protection which is needed. 

I quote further from this letter: 

If the proposed tariff bill goes through they will again reap the 
harvest that they have for years, and I smile when I read of the claims 
that German-made watches are being seld so eh in the United 
States, when, as a matter of fact, such a big and influential concern 
as the New Haven Clock Co., in my home city, is te-day paying wages 
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so low that they never would be accepted only that men are forced to 
take them to earn a few dollars for their families; the wages are even 
lower than before the war, 


Mr. President, I have not had an opportunity to communicate 
with the company referred to, but it is probable that foreign 
competition in the article manufactured by that company is 
keen at the present time, and very likely their mill is either 
working on short time or it may be possible that they have had 
to reduce wages temporarily, and I wish to say again to the 
Senator from Utah that this condition must necessarily continue 
if the competition from abroad is allowed to continue; and pre- 
cisely the same argument which applies to the manufacture of 
clocks applies to every single industry in this country. The 
Senator from Utah has taken occasion, I think, to vote for a 
protective tariff on the products of his State. 

Mr. KING. No. * 

Mr. McLEAN. I do not know but that the Senator has 
avoided yoting on some of the articles produced in his State 
which have asked for protection—— 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I can not permit such a statement 
as that to go unchallenged; I deny it. 

Mr. McLEAN,. Or neglected to do so. 

Mr. KING, No; I do not dodge any issue that may he pre- 
sented, 

Mr. McLEAN. Then I gladly withdraw the statement if it is 
not true; but I do not understand the Senator to say that he is 
opposed to all protective tariffs, and I want to say to him that 
a man will drown under an inch of water just as quickly as he 
will if he is at the bottom of the sea. We have many highly 
specialized industries in Connecticut, yet, as every Senator 
knows, the industries of Connecticut are really but a drop in the 
American bucket. The pay roll in the United States in 1919 was 
over $10,000,000,000, and a very large percentage of that was 
paid in the production of articles in the manufacture of which 
labor constituted a very high percentage of the cost. So the 
problem confronting us is entirely national in its scope. 

It is true with regard to my section of the country that we 
are now experiencing industrial depression. Conditions have 
been improving to some extent lately, probably in anticipation 
of the enactment of the pending bill, but unless this bill is 
passed, unless the confidence of our great producers is revived, 
serious results will ensue. Many of them, I know, have their 
storehouses full of goods which they can not sell, waiting and 
hoping that the Democratic Party will allow the country to be 
relieved from the potential and actual ruinous competition of 
other countries. 

I want to say to the Senator further that while I have no 
controversy with him, taking the view that he does on this ques- 
tion, and I have no controversy with the president of the Amer- 
iean Federation of Labor in the State of Connecticut, the Sen- 
ator’s position and the position taken by Mr. O’Meara utterly 
fail to consider the real cause of the business depression which 
now exists in Connecticut and elsewhere, and utterly fail to 
estimate the necessity for the maintenance of the time-honored 
and fully tested principle of protection if we are to continue to 
do business in this country and sustain our standard of wages 
and living. 

Mr. KING obtained the floor. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me to 
submit a resolution and ask unanimous consent for its imme- 
diate consideration? I think it will take but a moment to have 
it considered, 


Mr. KING. I yield, 


ABANDONED COTTON ACREAGE, 


Mr. HEFLIN. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the resolution which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will report the 
resolution for information. 

The reading clerk read the resolution 
follows: 

Whereas the Crop Reporting Bureau of the Agricultural Department 
has heretofore made no report on abandoned cotton acreage until the 
ist of December each year; and 

Whereas there is practically no cotton acreage abandoned after 
— 1 each year; an 4 

Fhereas faflure to obtain a good stand of cotton in many places 
and the increased ravages of the boll weevil in other sections of the 
cotton-producing States have caused abandoned cotton acreage to be 
larger than usual; and 

hereas the cotton produced, the spinner, and the public are en- 
titled to know as early as the information can be obtained what per 
cent of cotton acreage has been abandoned: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Chief of the Crop Reporting Bureau be, and he is 
hereby. authorized and directed to immediately confer with the commis- 
sioners of agriculture in the cotton-growing States and with the agri- 
cultural agents of the various counties in said States and ascertain just 
what in their oyinion ts the percentage of abandoned cotton acreage up 
to July 1. 1922; be it further 


(S. Res. 319), as 


Resolwed, That the said Chief of the Crop Reporting Bureau shall pub- 
_— oe information in his forthcoming August the ist crop-condition 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not know that I gathered the 
full import of the resolution. It seems to require a report as 
to the cotton acreage abandoned up to July 1, 1922. It does not, 
however, ask that any comparison be made with the cotton 
acreage abandoned in any other year or period. I can not quite 
understand how the bureau will answer the question pro- 
pounded unless some date is specified with which to compare the 
eotton acreage abandoned on July 1, 1922. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I will state to the Senator from Utah that 
the reports published every year on December 1 show that. 
They have authority now for obtaining that information, but 
we want to know now what percentage of the acreage planted 
in cotton this year had been abandoned up to the ist of July. 
There is very little cotton acreage abandoned after that time. 
Whatever there is, it will be reported in December. 

Mr. SMOOT. As compared with the last report made? 

Mr. HEFLIN. We can compare this report, when received, 
and show how much was abandoned each year before, because 
that information is already on file in the Department of Agri- 
culture; but we want to know how much has been abandoned 
this year up to July 1, rather than wait until December 1 and 
have the public, the spinners, and the cotton-buying world be- 
lieve that the acreage planted in cotton in the spring is in 
cultivation now, when the truth is much of the acreage planted 
this year has already been abandoned. 

Mr. SMOOT. What I think the Senator wants is the number 
of acres in cultivation on July 1, 1922. 

Mr. HEFLIN. That is what this information will show. 

Mr. SMOOT.. But that is not what the resolution says. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The resolution will get the information, how- 
ever, because the department has already shown the number of 
acres planted in cotton, and when we find out how much has 
been abandoned we will then know, of course, how many acres 
are still in cultivation. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection to the information, but I 
doubt very much whether the resolution is properly expressed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair hears no objection 
to the request of the Senator from Alabama, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, as I understand, the 
official to whom this resolution is addressed is a subordinate of 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. SMOOT. He is? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Oh, yes. . 

Mr. WADSWORTH, Then I ‘suggest in all seriousness that 
the resolution should be addressed to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, absolutely, without question. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. And that he should be authorized and: 
directed to have done what the resolution requests. 

Mr. HEFLIN. [I accept the suggestion of the Senator from 
New York. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution is modified 
accordingly. Is there objection to its present consideration? 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, may it be read again? [ 
was out of the Chamber when it was read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
resolution as modified. 

The reading clerk read the resolution as modified, as follows: 


Whereas the Crop Reporting Bureau of the Agricultural Department 
has heretofore made no report on abandoned cotton acreage until the 
ist of December each year; and 

Whereas there is practically no cotton acreage abandoned after July 
1 each year; and 

Whereas failure to ebtain a d stand of cotton in many places and 
the increased ravages of the boll weevil in other sections of the cotton- 
producing States have caused abandoned cotton acreage to be larger 
than usual; and 

Whereas the cotton producer, the spinner, and the public are entitled 
to know as early as the information can be obtained what per cent of 
cotton acreage has been abandoned: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Secretary of Agriculture be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to immediately confer with the commissioners 
of agriculture in the cotton-growing States and with the agricultural 
agents of the various counties in said States and ascertain just what 
in their opinion is the percentage of abandoned cotton acreage up to 
July 1, 1922. Be it further 

Resolved, That the Secretary of Agriculture shall publish said infor- 
mation in his forthcoming August the Ist crop-condition report. 


Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield 
for a question, I notice that the Senator has fixed July 1 as 
being the date after which little or no acreage is abandoned. 
Does that cover the entire Cotton Belt? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Oh, yes, 

Mr. POMERENE. Why not say “during this season,” or 
something of that kind? 
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Mr. SMOOT. That is; from December 81,.1021;. They: have it 
up to that date, 

Mr. HEFLIN. Certainly; for this season. 

Mr: POMBRENE. Of course, I do not live in the Cotton Belt, 
so am not entirely familiar with that; but it occurred: to. me 
that the Senator is just'as much interested in knowing whether 
there was any acreage abandoned after July 1 as he is im knows 
ing whether any was abandoned before July 1, because that is 
what he wants. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Secretary of Agriculture is already au- 
thorized to make that report, and makes it on the Ist of De- 
cember; but we are asking now that this information be given 
to the public, so that tks public will’ know and‘the farmer will 
have the benefit of the public knowing that he is not cultivating 
as many acres in cotton as he planted iu the spring of the year 
and will not make as much cotton, because hundreds of thou- 
sands of acres planted in cotton have been’ abandoned for va- 
rious reasons, 

Mr. POMERENE: I think that is a very good suggestion; 
but it ought to be broad enough to include all’ acreage aban- 
doned, whether it was abandoned before July 1 or after July 1. 

Mr. HEFLIN. A report on that which is abandoned after 
July 1 is provided for now. I am asking that a report on aban- 
doned cotton acreage be obtained’ and published by August 1 
each year: 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair hears no objection 
to the present consideration of the resolution. 

Mr. SMOOT. Just a moment, Mr. President: I want to ask 
the Senator from Alabama in all seriousness if he will not 
withdraw the resolution now and put a limit upon the time 
when: the investigation’ shall be made. 
way the resolution reads, that there will be no limit at all, and 
if the Senator gets the information called for it is going to 
take months and months of time and a great deal of expense 
to furnish ft, and I know that is not what the Senator has in 
uiind. 

Mr. HEFLIN. No. For the Senator’s information, Mr. 
President, since he does not live in a cotton-growing State—— 

Mr. SMOOT. I know about the cotton-growing States, how- 
ever. 

Mr. HEFLIN. TIT suggest to him that the resolution simply 
provides that the Secretary of Agriculture shall have communi- 
cations sent by mail to the.commiss‘oners of agriculture in the 


cotton-growing States and the county agents in those States, |. 


asking them to give the information in their possession as to 
the amount of cotton acreage already abandoned, and that. in- 
formation will be sent back through the mails and it will then 
be given to the public in the August 1 crop-condition report. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator is.content, with that statement, 
I have no objection to the resolution, but I will say that the 
resolution does not call for what the Senator wants, 

Mr. HEFLIN. The resolution will get the information we 
want, and I ask for its adoption, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the resolution? The Chair hears none, 
The question is upon agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution as modified was agreed to. 


DISTRIBUTION OF SPEECHES BY PEDERAL RESERVE BANKS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the 
Senate a communication from the governor of the Federal. Re- 
serve Board, transmitting, pursuant to Senate Resolution 308, 
letters from the Federal Reserve Banks of Minneapolis and 
Dallas relative to the circulation of a speech of Senator Grass 
on the Federal reserve system. The communication will lie on 
the table. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I. was abont to suggest that per- 
haps the communication ought to go: to the Committee on Bank+ 
ing and Currency. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The-Chair is. advised that 
it has been the understanding that these communications: shall 
lie on the table until they are all received, at which time they 
will. be properly disposed of. 

Mr: HEFLIN. Yes, sir; that is the understanding. 

Mr. KING. I have no objection: 

Mr. MCLEAN. Mr. President, I am. obliged te the Senator 
from Utah. for: ealling my. attention to the matter which has 
just been disposed’ of, and I should‘ like to know whether these 
replies have been ordered printed:in the REcorp, 

Mr. HEFLIN. Not yet: 

Mr: McLEAN: I understand that: it is the: Senator’s pur- 
pose to keep them on the table until: he gets: replies from: all 
of the banks—— 

Mr. HBPLIN. Ail of them: 
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I am quite sure, the. 


JULY 41, 


Mr. McLEAN. And then: have them printed in: the: Recorp; 

Mr: HEFLIN' And ther let the Senate decide: what’ disposi- 
tion they will make of them. I may have objection to some 
portions of them: going into the Recorp. 

Mr. McLEAN, I shall not: 

Mr. HEFLIN:. I: am: satisfied the Senator will not. 

Mr: McLHAN. On the contrary; inasmuch as the Senator 
from Alabama secured the passage of the resolution requiring 
these replies, I shall expect that’ he will not objeet to their being 
printed in the: Recorp: when they: are received, 

Mr. HEFLIN. I want to make some comments: upon some 
portions of the replies. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The communication: has been 
disposed of. 

PHILADELPHIA SESQUICENTENNIAL EXHIBITION. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, House Joint 
Resolution 170 was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 
The principal object of the joint resolution seems to be to. pro- 
vide for an invitation on the part of the President to foreign 
nations to participate in an international exposition to be held 
in Philadelphia in 1926. I think it should properly go to the 
Foreign Relations Committee. I ask unanimous consent that 
the Committee on Commerce may be discharged from the fur- 
ther consideration of the joint resolution and that,it may be 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and that change of reference will be made. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. ROBINSON presented’ telegrams: in: the nature of: pett- 
tions from Bert Johnson, of Nashville; and the Nashville Cham- 
ber of Commerce, in the State of Arkansas; praying for prompt 
action by the Government: to settle the railroad strike so that 
peach and truck crops may be moved to: market without: loss, 
which were referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. PHIPPS presented petitions of the Governor of Colo- 
rado, the Public Utilities Commission of the State of Colorado, 
and the Moffat Tunnel Commission, all of Denver, Colo., pray- 
ing for full enforcement of the decree of the United States 
Supreme Court relating to severance of the Central Pacific 
Railway from the Southern Pacific Co. and opposing reopening 
the question by legislative action, which were referred to: the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. JOHNSON presented memorials of 262 citizens: in the 
State of California, remonstrating against the enactment of 
legislation providing for compulsory Sunday observance in the 
District of Columbia, which were referred to the: Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

Mr. SIMMONS presented a resolution of the North Carolina 
Pine Box and Sheok Manufacturers’ Association, protesting 
against the proposed transfer of the Forest’ Service from the 
Department of Agriculture to the Interior Department, which 
was referred to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

He also presented a resolution of the Medical Society of the 
State of North Carolina, favoring the passage of House Reso- 
lution 258, providing: for a select’ committee of 15 doctors in 
the House of Representatives to inquire into the subject of 
narcotic addiction in the United States; etc:, which was referred 
to the Committee on Finance: > 

He also presented resolutions: of the Christian churches: of 
Duke, N. C., favoring the granting: of relief to the suffering 
peoples of Armenia, which were referred to the Committee: on 
Foreign Relations. 

He also presented the memorial of Mrs. R. W. Hicks, president 
of the North Carolina Sorosis, remonstrating against inclu- 
sion) of the food, tableware; and: women’s wear schedules in the 
pending tariff bill, which was referred: to the Committee om 
Finance. 

He also presented a petition of sundry: citizens. of Duplin 
County, N. C., praying for the enactment of: legislation creating 
a department of education, which was referred to the Committee 
on Education and. Labor. 

He: also presented resolutions. of Guilford. Council, No. 23, of 
High Point; New Bern Council, No, 520; of New Bern; and 
Greensboro Council, No. 13, of Greensboro; all of the Junior 
Order United American Mechanies;. and) Banner Council, No. 
80, of Rocky Mount, and Raleigh: Council; No. 88, of: Raleigh, 
both of the Sons and Daughters of’ Liberty, all in the State of: 
North Carolina, favoring. the enactment of. legislation: creating a 
department of education, which were referred: to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

Mr. CAPPER presented ons of members: of the Argentine: 
High School; of Kansas City, and’ sundry: citizens of Merriam, 
all in the State of Kansas, praying for the enactment of legisla- 
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tion creating a department of education, which were referred to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the chambers of 
commerce of Junction City and Kansas City, the Lindsborg 
Commercial Club, of Lindsborg, and the Topeka Traffic Associa- 
tion, of Topeka, a!l in the State of Kansas, favoring full en- 
forcement of the decree of the United States Supreme Court 
relating to severance of the Central Pacific Railway from the 
Southern Pacific Co., etc., which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce. 

THURSTON W. TRUE. 

Mr. ROBINSON, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 2984) for the relief of Thurston W. 
True, reported it with an amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 814) thereon. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 3809) granting a pension to Jane Z, Tolman; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. POINDEXTER: 

A bill (S. 3810) providing for a readjustment of sales con- 
traets of Government houses in Bremerton and other points in 
Kitsap County, Wash.; to the Committee on Edueation and 
Labor. 

By Mr. SHORTRIDGE: 

A bill (S. 3811) to provide for the erection of a public build- 
ing at Oakland, Alameda County, Calif.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. COLT: 

A bill (S. 3812) granting six months’ gratuity pay to Stan- 
field A. and Elizabeth G. Fuller; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr, POINDEXTER: 

A bill (S. 8813) authorizing a decoration for valor, to be 
designated the military star; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 222) authorizing the Federal 
Reserve Bank ef St. Louis to enter into contracts for the eree- 
tien of buildings for its head office and branches, and the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of San Francisco to enter into contracts for 
the erection of a building for its branch office in Salt Lake 
City, Utah; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

RIVER AND HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS, 


Mr. CALDER submitted an amendment authorizing improve- 
ment work at Westchester Creek, N. Y., in aecordance with 
report submitted in Rivers and Harbors Committee Document 
No. 8, Sixty-seventh Congress, second session, and subject to 
the conditions set forth in said deeument, intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 10766) authorizing the con- 
struction, repair, and preservation of certain public works on 
rivers and harbors, and for other purposes, which was ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 


THE TARIFF, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to 
regulate commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the 
industries of the United States, and for other purposes. ; 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I shall occupy but a short time, 
because I know Senators are anxious to proceed with the con- 
sideration of the sehedule dealing with vegetable oils, which is 
now before us; but the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Mc- 
LEAN] has discussed at considerable length a letter received by 
me and presented to the Senate yesterday. The letter was 
written by a resident of the State of Connecticut who is in a 
position to know of the facts to which he refers in his letter. 

Mr. President, a few days ago, in speaking upon the tariff, I 
said: 

Mr. President, I repeat what I said a moment ago, that a large part 
of the population working in the mills in the State of Connecticut was 
foreign. ‘There were strikes in the mills and factories because of the 
injustice which the mill owners perpetrated upon the laborers whom 
they employed. I repeat, the Senator’s State has grown rich. I do 
not mean the great masses of the people have prospered or become rich, 
but the predatory tmterests with which the Senator from Connecticut 
is alllied have grown rich. The Senator, believing in their economie 
views, speaks for policies which they favor and for this bill, which they 
indorse. When we come to the textile schedule we shall find the able 
Senator from Connecticut Hfting his voice in protest against fair asd 
reasonable rates. He is willing that the favorites of the Repyblican 
Party, those favorites against whom Senator Dolliver inveighed, those 
favorites against whom Theodore Roosevelt inveighed, those favorites 
who have played the game in the past and who have prostituted the 
taxing powers of the Government for their enrichment, shall coutinue 
their illegal course, 
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At this point I was interrupted by the Senator from Missouri, 
and after a short colloquy, I proceeded : 

Coming back to the question which I suggested a moment ago, I re- 
peat that the manufacturers and the beneficiaries of the tariff system 
who reside in the State of the Senator from Connecticut, or who, if 
they do not reside there, reside in New York or Boston or elsewhere 
and have their factories in his State, have been willing to get cheap 
labor and get it from over the seas in order that they might increase 
their swollen fortunes. The State of Connecticut, small, with but 
limited agricultural resources, with no mineral wealth, and without 
having the advantages that are possessed by many other States, has 
directed its attention largely to manufacturing; and those engaged in 
manufacturing have perceived that if they could get higher tariff duties 
and prevent competition from abroad they would be able to exploit the 
American people by charging them infinitely more for their products 
than would have to be paid under a legitimate competitive system. 
Republicans of Connecticut have only done what Republicans—I am 
speaking now of-the brand of Republicans that Roosevelt denounced— 
have done elsewhere. 

A resident of the State of Connecticut, reading the address 
which I made, and the colloquy between the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. McLean] and myself, was prompted to write 
me the letter which I read in part yesterday, and to which 
the Senator from Connecticut has just referred. Those who 
have listened to the Senator will recall that he did not deny 
what I stated and what was stated by Mr. O’Meara, the presi- 
dent of the Federation of Labor, namely, that cheap labor had 
been imported and employed in the mills and factories of 
Connecticut, and that strikes and industrial disturbances had 
occurred because of the low wages which had been paid. 

The Senator does not deny what was declared to be a fact 
by Mr. O’Meara, that men from Portugal and Spain had been 
employed in his State, and because of their unfortunate situa- 
tion an appropriation had been made by the city council of 
one of the cities for the purpose of sending them back to the 
country from which they came. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr, President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Utah yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. McLEAN. I did not deny it because I had no knowledge 
on the subject. I stated to the Senator, however, that during 
the war the overwhelming demand for munitions made in 
Connecticut, and the fact that a good many of our own boys 
were drafted and sent to the front,: made it imperative for 
our manufacturers to secure labor from every source possible 
for the time being, and that after the war was over it may be 
true that we had in the State a great many men who came 
from outside—I do not know where. I stated to the Senator 
that he would find we did everything we could to help those 
people get employment outside or in the State, and in many 
instances we kept our factories going at a loss for the ex- 
press purpose of keeping those people in comfortable circum- 
stances until they could get employment elsewhere. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, Mr. O’Meara corroborates, in 
his statement, the observations which I made with respect to 
the effect of the protective tariff system as it applies to the 
State of Connecticut. He, in effect, states that the perpetua- 
tion of that system will result. in a condition of servitude. He 
states that there have been strikes and industrial disturbances, 
notwithstanding the great profits which have been made by 
the manufacturers of the State of Connecticut. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, I want the manufacturers to 
prosper in order that they may pay high wages and maintain 
the American standard of living. If there are any manufac- 
turers in Connecticut or anywhere else who do not do that, the 
remedy does not lie in destroying capital. The cure does not 
lie in universal poverty. We can not help ourselves by de- 
scending to the conditions which exist across the water, which 
these people left in order to better themselves. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Presidént, no one was suggesting an assault 
upon capital. In my opinion, as I have said heretofore, the 
greatest enemy capital has to-day is the selfishness and the 
greed of some of the capitalists themselves. Some are not con- 
tent with a legitimate and fair profit upon their investments. 
I am not making an indictment of the capitalistic system or of 
all capitalists, because I believe in private ownership of prop- 
erty and in the right of owners to use their own property and 
to enjoy the benefits arising therefrom. I am speaking, as I 
said in that speech to which I referred, of the character of capi- 
talists of whom Mr. Roosevelt spoke, of whom the distinguished 
Senator who is now occupying the chair [Mr. Cum™mrns} and 
his illustrious colleague, Senator Doltiver, now deceased, spoke 
when they were discussing the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill, those 
capitalists who sought to impose tariff duties so high as to build 
up monopolies in the United States and to give them ahsofte 
control of the domestic market and the prices of domestic 
products, 
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They were referring to the Steel Trust, which has made not 
millions of dollars but hundreds of millions; the Steel Trust 
whieh secures benefits in the bill before us and demands duties 
upon steel products notwithstanding the fact that the steel in- 
dustry of the United States can successfully compete with the 
steel producers in every country in the world. 

The steel manufacturers, and all other corporations and 
individuals who seek to use the Government and the powers 
of the Government to secure legislation to enable them to in- 
crease the prices of their products, are their own enemies and 
the enemies of capital. Our country has grown and prospered 
under its free institutions, the Federal Constitution as well as 
the State constitutions recognizing the right of individuals to 
acquire property and to control it. I believe that our country 
has grown and prospered because of the capitalistic system; 
it would have failed in its high mission under communism or 
the conflicting socialistic doctrines or the nationalization of the 
industries of the country. I believe in an individualism that 
gives a broad field for the genius and the enterprise of the 
American people. But I am opposed to a tariff system that will 
rivet upon the consuming masses the policies and the demands 
of greedy corporations who are not satisfied with a fair and 
legitimate profit upon their investments. 

The State of Connecticut, as indicated by Mr. O’Meara, has 
built up great industrial corporations, and those organizations 
have employed pauper labor from overseas, and have paid 
Wages which have been so low, as indicated by Mr. O'Meara, 
as to threaten industrial servitude and have been provocative 
of strikes and industrial disturbances. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, the last statement made 
by the Senator excites my curiosity. Does Mr. O’Meara state 
what the wages were? 

Mr. KING. No. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Then how can the Senator say he states 
they are so low that the employees can not live on them? 

Mr. KING. I did not hear the Senator’s statement. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Why does the Senator make the as- 
sertion, therefore, that the wages are pauper wages, if he does 
not even know what the wages are? 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator know what the wages are? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No; I do not; but the Senator is making 
some affirmative statements, and I am seeking information. 

Mr. KING. I will state to the Senator that I do not know 
specifically what the wages are, but I do know—— 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Does the Senator know generally what 
they are? 

Mr: KING. Will the Senator permit me to conclude my 
sentence? That wages paid in manufacturing plants of Con- 
necticut at times have been so low as to be provocative of 
strikes and industrial disturbances, and, as the Senator will 
recall, in the investigations which were made when there were 
strikes a few years ago, it was shown that women, and even 
little children, were either compelled to work or did work in 
many factories and mills because the earnings of the husbands 
and the fathers were insufficient to meet the necessities of the 
family. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have no recollection of any such inci- 
dents, nor do I remember the investigation. To what investiga- 
tion does the Senator refer? 

Mr. KING. The Senator knows that both in Rhode Island 
and in Connecticut there were strikes a few years ago in the 
textile mills and plants. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am speaking of Connecticut. I have 
no recollection of the strikes in Connecticut to which the Senator 
refers. Ss 

Mr. KING. I have a recollection that there were strikes in 
both Rhode Island and in Connecticut.- There have been strikes 
in textile plants and in steel plants and many of these great 
manufacturing institutions of the United States. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am speaking of Connecticut. I want 
the Senator to give the information to which he has alluded, 
but which he apparently does not specify. In what city and in 
what industry and in what corporation were these pauper wages 
paid? 

Mr. KING. I can not state to the Senator offhand—— 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I thought not. 

Mr. KING. But I shall put in the Recorp to the full satis- 
faction of the Senator, before this debate ends, data which will 
support the statement of Mr. O’Meara, and the statement which 
I have made, that the wages paid in the textile mills of Con- 
necticut were so low as to be insufficient for the proper support 
of the families of the men who labored there, and I will put in 
the Recorp facts to show the Senator that in textile mills not 
only men work, but in many instances the mothers and some of 
the children have worked, 
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Mr. WADSWORTH. When the Senator gets all this informa- 
tion, which is going to be so interesting 

Mr. KING. I do not know whether it will be interesting to 
the Senator. I think it will not be interesting to the super- 
cilious Senator from New York. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I thank the Senator for his observa- 
tion. I am merely seeking the truth. I did not realize that a 
seeker after the truth should be called supercilious; but I hope 
that when the Senator does put this interesting information, 
of which he has none to-day-—— 

Mr. KING. The Senator from New York is entirely in 
error. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have not been able to get any. of it 
from the Senator. I hope that when he does put it in the 
Recorp he will also ascertain and put in the Recorp the com- 
parative wages paid in Connecticut and the wages paid in other 
States to show whether Connecticut has thus fattened at the 
expense of the many and for the benefit of the few, and whether 
or not it has been the rule in the State of Connecticut to pay 
pauper wages under a protective tariff system. 

Mr. KING, I am sure the Senator will not be interested in 
all of that information, and if it is a matter of so much interest 
to the Senator, with his prodigious capacity for work, I 
suggest that he embark upon this enterprise himself. 

Mr. McLEAN. I shall be deeply interested, myself, in the 
replies which the Senator gets to the question of the Senator 
from New York. The Senator from New York is a very able 
Senator, very industrious and very capable in seeking statis- 
tics, but I do not think he will succeed in finding anything to 
corroborate the charges of the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. We will leave that for the public to determine, if 
they should be sufficiently interested in the controversy between 
the Senator from New York and myself. 

I read again what was stated by Mr. O’Meara, the president 
of the Federation of Labor of the State of Connecticut, where 
he says, speaking of the system which obtains in Connecticut— 
that system if permitted to continue will have the serf and slave sys- 
tem that existed in the South before the Civil War beaten all to atoms, 

Your statement of the employment of the cheap-wage foreigner in 
the State of Connecticut is so true that, as I read the speech, I was 
thinking whether or not your information came as if you were a resi- 
dent of Connecticut. 

This gentleman was born in the State of Connecticut and 
knows full well, as he states in his letter, “of the conditions 
whereof I write, and if either one of the Senators from Connec- 
ticut will deny any of the statements that I have written about 
I will gladiy furnish them to you in affidavit form to back 
them up.” 

So, Mr. President, we will have the president of the Federation 
of Labor of the State of Connecticut furnishing, I have no doubt, 
ample evidence to support the contention which he makes and 
to justify the statements which I make. The Senator himself 
has admitted that poor people from Spain and Portugal were 
employed—-— 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KING. And that they were sent back by appropriation 
from a municipality. 

Mr. McLEAN. I do not see why the Senator should reiterate 
an admission that I have never made. The Senator knows that 
I said that I did not contradict that statement because I had 
no knowledge on the subject. 

Mr. KING. Then I modify it; the Senator does not deny 
the statement. 

Mr. McLEAN. I have no knowledge on the subject, and where 
I have no knowledge I do not deny. 

Mr. KING. I put the statement of Mr. O’Meara against the 
negative attitude of the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. McLEAN. Where I have no facts I do not assert. 

Mr. KING. The Senator does not dare deny it-—— 

Mr. McLEAN. I do not follow the example set by the Sena- 
tor from Utah. 

Mr. KING. The Senator does not dare deny it. 

Mr. McLEAN. What? 

Mr. KING. Has not the Senator listened to what I have just 
been reading, what he is contradicting? 

Mr. McLEAN. I do not deny that during the war we em- 
ployed men from Portugal. Is that the pont? No; I do not 
deny it. I do not know anything about it; and if it is true, it 
is of no consequence. 

Mr. KING. Of course it would not be of any consequence to 
the Senator. I would not, claim it was of any consequence to 
the Senator. 

Mr. McLBAN. I fancy that there are men in Utah who were 
not born there. 

Mr. KING. I do not know the pertinency of that observation, 

Mr. McLEAN. I hope they have something to do. 
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Mr. KING. I was contending, in the speech which the Sen- 
ator has attacked, that the tariff system, as it has been devised 
and applied by the Republican Party, has benefited and enriched 
a limited number, and that schedules have been drawn in the 
interest of predatory trusts, and I aver that schedules in this 
bill have been dictated by interests which are demanding of 
the people prices for their products that are inequitable and 
unjust. 

I called attention to the fact that industrial disturbances and 
strikes had oceurred because of the low wages paid, and Mr. 
O’Meara says: 

Your statement on page 6562—- 

Speaking of the Recorp— 
relative to this State having industrial disturbances is as true as any 
words coming from the mouth of man. I do — that on account of 
the position in the life of the community that I hold that you wil! 
not feel that I am entirely biased in my claims, for I have peat of 
letters in my office from employers of labor, large and small, in this 
State thanking the writer for the fairness that I have entertained at 
all times. 

Now, Mr. President, the matter under consideration this 
morning is only important as it is a manifestation of the effect 
of a vicious tariff system. No one who is asking for a fair and 
reasonable tariff that will afford reasonable revenue to aid in 
meeting the expenses of the Government can be charged with 
making an assault upon capital. Democrats believe that capital 
should have full opportunity for legitimate investment. They 
are opposed to socialism. They are opposed to governmental 
restrictions which would hamper and impede legitimate develop- 
ment and progress. But the Democratic Party is opposed to 
the prostitution of the taxing powers of the Government and 
their utilization by certain industries in order to enrich those 
who are engaged in such indusiries. 

I shall vote for a tariff that will give to the Gevernment ade- 
quate revenue. I shall not vote against a tariff bill because it 
may afford incidental protection if I believe that the rates are 
fair and just and will raise a reasonable amount of revenue. 
Bat I shali not vote for any tariff measure, the sole purpose or 
the principle of which is to transfer from the pockets of the 
masses into the pockets of the few the earnings of the people. 

Mr. MeLEAN. Mr. President 

Mr. KING, I yield to the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. McLEAN. The Senator said he would vote for an ade- 
quate tariff or a tariff that would provide adequate revenue. 
We need $4,000,000,000, as the Senator knows, 

Mr. KING. Of course I did not mean that we should raise 
all revenues from tariff duties. No one ever suggested such a 
preposterous thing, particularly when the Republicans are in 
power. The policy of the Republican Party is to derive but 
little revenue from the tariff, by cutting off importations, in 
order that the domestic manufacturers and producers may have 
a practical monopoly of the domestic market. I am in favor of 
a legitimate tariff such as the Underwood tariff law, and I 
would be in favor of supplementing that by a sane and reason- 
able revenue law that would require wealth and the various 
industries of the country and the other proper sources of taxa- 
tion to contribute what would be fair and just to meet the 
expenses of the Government economically administered. 

Mr. McLEAN. The revenue received from the income tax in 
1921 was $1,000,000,000 less than it was in 1920. My idea is 
that the best way to alleviate existing conditions and reduce 
the per capita tax is to restore the purchasing power of the 
American people and increase our incomes so that the income 
tax returns will not drop a billion dollars a year. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the last sentence of the Senator 
is a statesmanlike observation. The difference between the 
Senator and myself is that he suggests a method of agcom- 
plishing that desirable end which I think will not bring it 
about. He believes that in order to restore,.as he calls it, 
prosperity we must eut off all or practically all imports and 
give the domestic producer a monopoly of the domestic market. 
I regard that as a foolish, an unwise course. I would in- 
crease production, expand our foreign trade and commerce, 
give to capital fair returns upon investments, afford it a 
full and fair opportunity for development, remove hampering 
governmental restrictions, give labor ample reward for its 
services, and place this Republic in a position to lead the world 
morally, financially, and in all movements which make for 
world peace and prosperity. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I desire to consume about 10 
minutes’ time of the Senate to discuss what appeals to me to 
be an outstanding feature of the tariff bill, one which appears 
' in the bill and is provided for as reported by the committee, 
which has not yet been reached in the ordinary way, but which 
I believe should be given consideration even before it is reached 
because of its paramount importauce. 


I refer to that section of the bill which provides for elasticity 
of administration of the tariff law and which provides discre- 
tionary power likewise in the administration of the law. I 
may say very frankly that if the tariff bill in its final form fails 
to provide, otherwise than through congressional action, some 
method through which individwal schedules can be revised, 


downward as well as upward, as circumstances and investiga- 


tion should warrant, I can not vote for it. I am making this 
declaration thus early, as I do not wish my possible position 
later to be misunderstood. 

I am a firm believer in some elasticity in the administration 
of a tariff law. The abnormal trade conditions of to-day and 
the accompanying necessity for continually revising economic 
business relations makes it absolutely impossible for any tariff 
law to long meet situations which are changing so rapidly. It 
is unthinkable, especially in view of the time consumed in the 
consideration of this bill, that Congress should be the only 
authority permitted to readjust tariff schedules. 

At the best, because of lack of technical knowledge, Congress 
is poorly equipped, and, anyhow, there are too many other 
problems the solution of which the country demands at our 
hands. I freely admit my lack of knowledge as to the wisdom 
of many of the schedules I have voted on during the considera- 
tion of this measure. I think it is perfectly fair to assume that 
there is net a Senator who would for one moment claim he 
could vote with anything like comprehensive knowledge of the 
effect of a majority of the schedules. 

Of course, Senators on either side of the Chamber have their 
convictions as to general policy, which I do not criticize, but 
the individual raising or lowering of rates I must assume have 
been the result of study and investigation upon the part of the 
committee. Generally speaking, I have followed the recom- 
mendations of the committee. I have questioned their wisdom 
in a number of cases, but in the final analysis I have felt that a 
committee spending weeks and months studying details of trade, 
receiving reports from experts and governmental bodies ap- 
pointed for the purpose, should of necessity be better informed 
than I could possibly expect to be. So therefore it has been 
my policy, as stated, usually to support the committee. 

However, repeat that I am not entirely satisfied—far from 
it—with the bill as presented, and I would not feel justified in 
voting fomit if I felt that all these schedules were to remain 
hard and fast until some future Congress again undertook a 
revision of the tariff. 

I have always felt that legislative authority or responsibility 
consisted, or at least should consist, mainly of formulating 
policies and not dealing so much jn details of administration. 
The latter power, to be successfully applied, must not be too 
greatly circumscribed and much latitude should be delegated to 
others. Again, may I repeat, with all respect, that this Con- 
gress, or no other Congress, is equipped to enact scientific 
tariff schedules and that to properly serve the country they 
should be flexible. If delegated power is badly administered, 
Congress always has the power to revoke or repeal such au- 
thority. 

Democratic criticism of the bill has not, generally speaking, 
greatly influenced me, because it has so frequently been fol- 
lowed by glaring inconsistencies. Our friends on the other side 
of the aisle admit that fundamentally they are opposed to the 
policy of protection. Fundamentally I favor the policy of pro- 
tection and firmly believe the history of the prosperity of the 
country in the past in every way justifies such a conviction. 

That even Democratic approval or disapproval, however, is 
largely influenced by loeal or sectional conditions and con- 
victions as to policy goes to the four winds is amply demon- 
strated and emphasized by many Democratic votes for an in- 
creased tariff where the commodity or product was locally pro- 
duced. Apparently it is not very difficult for an ardent Demo- 
cratic free trader to suddenly become a shouting protectionist 
if local interests are affected. 

It only all goes to prove if a tariff bill is to be equally fair 
to producer and consumer alike, Some less directly interested 
agency than Congress must be delegated with greater power. 

I look forward to the day when Congress will not be so 
jealous of its prerogatives and will adopt a policy which will 
provide for a bipartisan commission of trade and production 
experts delegated with real authority to prepare and administer 
tariff bills. As international trade expands, as the various 
countries of the world are brought closer together because of 
trade necessities and transportation developments, so the pos- 
sibility of a tariff bill lasting as an effective measure longer 
than it takes to write it becomes more and more remote. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr, President, will my colleague 
suffer an interruption? 

Mr. EDGE. I yield to my colleague. 
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Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The Senator is familiar, probably, 
with an amendment which I have proposed to the pending bill 
providing for an enlargement of the Tariff Commission in 
numbers, increase of salaries, and added powers to give them 
the authority to recommend to Congress certain rates based 
upon the difference in the conversion costs here and abroad or 
in the competing countries, and where the conversion costs 
in the competing country can not be found to take the landed 
selling cost for an article as compared with the domestic whole- 
sale selling price, the commission to report to Congress their 
conclusions and leave Congress free to act. 

As I understand the Senator’s position, he not only approves 
of that amendment and that policy, but he goes further and 
is in favor of empowering that governmental agency actually 
to fix the rates. Am I correct in that assumption? 

Mr. EDGE. Not entirely. I do not think it would be con- 
stitutional for an agency of that character to fix rates. I am 
in hearty sympathy, let me say, with the proposed amendment 
of my colleague, providing for a nonpartisan or bipartisan 
commission of experts to consider tariff rates. But, I go a 
step further, as my colleague suggests, by indorsing the pro- 
vision now appearing in the pending bill, which provides that 
the President of the United States shall have a certain lati- 
tude in lowering or raising tariff schedules upon such in- 
formation as he deems wise and proper, and upon the promul- 
gating of a proclamation to that effect. So I am, to an extent, 
combining the features of his proposed amendment with the 
additional, as I view it, necessary power to give some latitude, 
so far as it can be done constitutionally, to some official of the 
Government. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I should like to 
get a little more definite information from the colleague of 
the Senator who has the floor concerning kis amendment, with 
the permission of the junior Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. EDGE. I yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The present commission, as I 
understand the matter, is authorized to ascertain the difference 
in the cost of production here and abroad, and it is undertak- 
ing to do so and to give that information to the Senate so far as 
it has been able to secure it. If I understand the amendment 
offered by the senior Senator from New Jersey, it merely 
amplifies the powers given to the commission to the extent 
that it authorizes them to recommend the rate. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. To give that information and those 
facts which impel their findings. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I am simply endeavoring to find 
out how much additional authority is given to the commission 
by the amendment proposed by the senior Senator from New 
Jersey. The present commission is authorized expressly by 
the act creating it to determine the difference in the cost of 
production here and abroad in the case of each duty. Tt is not 
authorized to recommend what rate ought to be imposed. Is 
there any additional power granted to the commission by the 
amendment proposed by the Senator? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Most certainly. In addition to the 
powers which the commission already has, the amendment pro- 
vides a fundamental principle for ascertaining the tariff rates 
based upon the difference in the conversion cost here and 
abroad; that is, the difference in the production cost. I am 
not going into that. I shall do so when the amendment is 
before the Senate. Nevertheless, it provides for ascertaining 
the difference in the two costs of production and gives power 
to the commission to call in advisory committees; in other 
words, it lifts from the present Finance Committee of the Sen- 
ate the burden of the hearings, but provides that all the facts 
analyzed which would appear from the hearings of those com- 
mittees, whether brought out by manufacturers interested in 
industry or importers or consumers or transportation men, shall 
be reported to the Congress, together with the findings. 

The amendment goes further than that, and confers a power 
which they do not now have, and that is, where the conversion 
costs or the production costs can not be ascertained, that they 
shall take the landed selling price of the foreign article and 
the domestic wholesale Selling price, which can be obtained, and 
that they shall submit with the facts so ascertained their find- 
ings as to what the tariff rates should be. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I wish to be courteous, but I 
should really like to proceed with my remarks and conclude 
them. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. 
upon the Senator’s time. 

Mr. EDGE. I will be glad to extend every possible courtesy 
to my colleague. 


I really do not want to infringe 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I thank the Senator for his cour- 
tesy. He has studied the subject in which I am deeply inter- 
ested, and I wish to understand his position. 

Mr. EDGE. I know my colleague is prepared to debate the 
amendment which he has offered in detail at a later date. 

Mr. President, returning to the bill before the Senate, I 
regret somewhat that the President is called upon to assume 
this additional responsibility and burden, because I feel the 
Chief Executive has sufficient to do as it is, but under existing 
conditions it would seem impossible to place it elsewhere for the 
present. The President, of course, can not carry on the work 
personally, and will therefore undoubtedly depend upon a tri- 
bunal whose duty it will be to obtain the facts and which will 
not be governed alone by political party traditions, be they free 
trade or protection, but whose administration and advice will 
be first influenced by trade and industrial facts. 

As the Government has insisted on assuming control of prac- 
tically all business activities, then the Government owes it to 
business to give prompt decisions as to governmental policy. 
A tariff bill is the very foundation of business development. 

This is possibly a bit aside from my discussion, but I some- 
times feel that the present tendency toward investigation, regu- 
lation, and at times participation is destroying business ini- 
tiative.“ Men feel it is useless to endeavor to develop pos- 
sible resources because of uncertainty as to the Government’s 
position. 

It is all very well to try to prescribe a formula for business, 
but ofttimes I feel that the present determination to control and 
police every endeavor is resulting in a type of inertia that in 
the final analysis means plenty of theory in Washington but a 


‘national insolvency which will result in final disintegration and 


disaster. 


Now, if on top of this we pass a tariff bill the subsequent ad- 
ministration of which demonstrates that while it affords ample 
protection it is unnecessarily destructive of American export 
business, there must be some authority to make quick altera- 
tions rather than to await the slow process of congressional 
action. 

Referring to the necessity for elasticity in tariff schedules, 
President Harding on December 6, 1921, on the convening of 
the present session, when delivering his message to the Con- 


gress, made his position in this regard perfectly clear in the 
following language: 


Every contemplation, it litte matters in which direction one turns, 
magnifies the difficulty of tariff legislation, but the necessity of the re- 
vision is magnified with it. Doubtless we are justified in seeking a more 
flexible policy than we have provided heretofore. 1 hope a way will be 
found to make for flexibility and elasticity,-so that rates may be ad- 
justed to meet unusual and changing conditions which can not be 
accurately anticipated. There are problems incident to unfair practices, 
and to exchanges which madness in money have made almost unsoly- 
able. I know of no manner in which to effect this flexibility other 
than the extension of the powers of the Tariff Commission, so that it 
- adapt itself to a scienfific and whole just administration of the 
aw. 

I am not unmindful of the constitutional difficulties. These can be 
met by giving authority to the Chief Executive, who could proclaim 
additional duties to meet conditions which the Congress may designate. 

At this point I must disavow any desire to enlarge the Executive's 
ower or add to the responsibilities of the office. They are already too 
arge. If there were any other = I would prefer it. 

The grant of authority to proclaim would necessarily bring the Tariff 
Commission into new and enlarged activities, because no Executive 
could discharge such a duty except upon the information acquired and 
recommendations made by this commission. But the plan is feasible, 
and the proper Senesronns of the board would give us a better admin- 
istration of a defined policy than ever can be made possible by tariff 
duties prescribed without flexibility. 


Again, I quote from the same message: 
In this proposed flexibility, authorizing increases to meet conditions 


so likely to change, there should also be provision for decreases. A 
rate m@y be just to-day and entirely out of proportion six months from 
to-day. If our tariffs are to be made equitable and not necessarily 


burden our imports and hinder our trade abroad, frequent adjustment 
will be necessary for years to come. Knowing the impossibility of 
modification by act of Congress for anyone or a score of lines without 
involving a long array of schedules, I think we shall go a long ways 
toward stabilization if there is recognition of the Tariff Commission's 
fitness to recommend urgent changes by proclamation. 

A number of Senators, in criticizing the pending bill have 
suggested that it be returned to the committee to be rewritten. 
The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FoLLetTTe] only last week 
gave this necessity as his viewpoint. But how would such action 
result in any great fundamental change of policy? Many 
amendments have from time to time been suggested by the 
committee since the bill has been before the Senate, but there is 
no indication that a majority of the committee would make the 
revolutionary changes apparently demanded by some of the 
critics. It all comes back to the policy suggested by the Presi- 
dent, with» which policy I am in absolute agreement. There 


never will be a really scientific tariff bill produced unless its 
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groundwork, at least, is predicated .upon the investigation -of 
nonpartisan interests where sectional demands can not have the 
controlling effect. . 

Personally, while fully subscribing to the policy of protection 
as measured by the honest difference between the cost of pro- 
duction at homé and abroad, plus a reasonable profit, I recog- 
nize that the problem is more involved to-day than ever before 
in the history of the country. I am one of those who con- 
fidently believe it is absolutely essential to encourage and de- 
velop American export ‘business if we are to reach anywhere 
near the maximum of prosperity necessary to increase employ- 
ment and, naturally with it, contentment at home. During my 
short career in the Senate I have very freyuently presented this 
view and endeavored to suggest constructive legislation to help 
develop export trade. I recognize fully thit trade can not alone 
go in one direction; that if we are to be permitted to export we 
must import; that if we sell we must buy; and that to-day 
Huropean countries can hardly reimburse us through any other 
agency than by an exchange of goods. I believe such exchange 
should be encouraged, and encouraged on a much larger scale 
than trade reports register at the present time. I recognize 
that embargoes and too heavy duties operate against a cor- 
rection of this condition; but I recognize likewise that positive 
and distinct discrimination should be made by us as to what 
commodities we will permit to make up the volume of our im- 
ports and those which it is inimical to our domestic interests to 
encourage. I feel that Congress is hardly equipped clearly to 
balance the necessity of these discriminations, and it makes 
me all the more positive that other agencies, purely American 
agencies, must be employed. I have often said we can not have 
the cake and the penny both. We must sell a certain propor- 
tion of our farm and manufactured products abroad if our peo- 
ple are to be employed, and, conversely, we must receive from 
the other side certainly products not too directly in competition 
with our own. 

Therefore, I repeat, the passage of this hard and fast tariff 
bill, without opportunity for certain elasticity of rates, might 
prove a national calamity. As much as I realize in many cases 
the necessity for higher schedules for our farm and factory 
products, I feel that I would fail in my duty if I finally sup- 
ported a measure which, while it unquestionably provides much 
needed protection, still might result in a further diminution of 
our trade with the world, so necessary to the prosperity of every 
class of citizenship. 

A tariff which, while affording better protection, still results 
primarily and practically in a general raise of prices at home, 
without a corresponding encouragement of world’s trade, nar- 
rows our possibility for development to a trade confined to our- 
selves, which is not, in my judgment, a real interpretation of 
a broad and enlightened protective policy or a lasting solution 
of our economic ills. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, the Senator from Connecticut 
{Mr. McLEAN] in his speech this morning told us about fac- 
tories being closed down and wages being reduced in Connecti- 
cut, and attributed that condition to the competition of Ger- 
many. I thought while the distinguished Senator was speaking 
of how the deadly deflation policy operated and how much ruin 
it wrought even to some interests in his State. Not a word 
did the Senator say about that, but he offers as a cure for all 
ills the high protective tariff of the Republican Party. He told 
us the value of the articles manufactured in a year in his State; 
he gave us figures as to production, running up into the hun- 
dreds and hundreds of millions of dollars. 

Mr. President, a considerable portion of the manufacturers 
of the State of Connecticut consist of cotton goods, the raw 
material of which is raised by the cotton producers of my 
State and section at starvation prices and bought by the 
spinners of Connecticut at a price away below the cost of pro- 
duction. The Senator did not mention the cotton industry, but 
talked of what his State produces in the way of manufactured 
articles, 

Every time, Mr. President, we approach the vital issue before 
this country, which is the matter of properly administering 
the greatest banking system in the world, we find the shrewd 
Republican leaders dodging and going around the main issue. 
They do not want the people to be informed upon that ques- 
tion; they do*not want the people to know that money and 
credits are as essential to the life of their business as air and 
water are to the life of the human beng. They are moving 
heaven and earth now to have the present governor of the 
Federal Reserve Board reappointed. Such a propaganda has 
never been carried on as that which is going on in the country 
now. 


XLII——-40 


Business men’s clubs and bankers’ conventions are being | 


asked to indorse him for. reappointment; and not long- ago, 
strange to say, Mr. President, the great Harvard University 
conferred upon him the degree of LL. D. 


HARVARD AND HARDING. 


Mr. President, the most remarkable instance of a slight-of- 
hand performance perhaps ever witnessed in our country was 
that presented not long ago by the faculty of Harvard Univer- 
sity when, with perfect control over their risibilities and with- 
out moving a muscle or batting an eye, they conferred the de- 
gree of LL.D. on W. P. G. Harding. [Laughter.] _Horatius at 
the bridge and Leonidas at Thermopyle never displayed such 
grim boldness and reckless daring as did the members of the 
Harvard faculty when, in defiance of the pride and interest 
of her honored living and in utter disregard for the memory 
of her illustrious dead, they conferred the degree of LL. D. on 
W. P. G. Harding. [Laughter.] 

Oh, Mr. President, Columbus discovered America, but I am 
persuaded to believe that if he had known that such a travesty 
upon the proprieties attaching to a great American institution 
of learning would one day be perpetrated here, he would have 
permitted the legend “Ne plus ultra”—No more beyond—to 
remain upon the scroll of the Spanish coin around the pillars 
of Hercules. - 

Theodore Roosevelt, a brilliant graduate of Harvard in her 
better and brighter days, used to carry a big stick and terrorize 
big crooks; but the fates spared him the dreadful ordeal of see- 
ing and hearing the money changers of Wall Street chuckle 
when Harvard conferred the degree of LL. D. on W. P. G. 
Harding. [Laughter.] 

Verily, LL. D. degrees are in greater abundance at Harvard 
now than ever before, and those in control of them far more 
careless and indifferent as to their disposition than ever were 
their illustrious predecessors. 

If there are any others who served Wall Street financiers 
through the Federal Reserve Board’s ruinous deflation policy 
who feel that they, too, are entitled to a Harvard degree of 
LL. D., the same as W. P. G. [laughter], I respectfully refer 
them to Mr. F. H. Curtiss, intimate and influential friend of the 
faculty at Harvard and a prominent member of the committee 
of economic research of that institution. In addition to his 
close and potential connection with Harvard University he is 
now, by appointment at the hands ef W. P. G. Harding, chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, at a salary of 
$18,000 a year. 

Mr. President, we can not escape the conclusion that it was 
deemed advisable to secure for W> P. G. a Harvard degree of 
LL. D. [laughter] to help Wall Street in its efforts to get him 
reappointed governor of the Federal Reserve Board. 

O tempora, O mores! 

Shades of Oliver Wendell Holmes, Emerson, and Lowell! 

Come back, O spirits of the cultured and mighty dead, and 
restore the equilibrium of the Harvard of other days. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I want to speak very briefly 
on the subject of vegetable oils. 

Very frankly, I should like to see all of these oils placed upon 
the free list. When I say “these oils,” I mean cottonseed oil, 
coconut oil, peanut oil, and soya-bean oil. These oils are both 
edible and nonedible ; that is, certain qualities of them are edible 
and certain of them are not edible. 

These oils enter not only into the industrial life of the coun- 
try but into the domestic life of the country as well; and if I 
understand the amendment which has been proposed by the 
Finance Committee it is to place these oils substantially on the 
free list so far as they enter into the manufacturing of articles 
which are not used for food purposes. 

I am glad they have made that concession. I do not think the 
average citizen realizes the extent to which these oils are con- 
sumed in this country in manufacturing purposes. I am going 
to discuss this question rather from the standpoint of the soap 
makers of the country. 

In the State of Ohio there are 27 large soap manufacturers 
who use these oils. There are more smaller ones, but there 
are 27 that may be regarded as large soap producers. The 
largest of these, of course, is the Procter & Gamble Co., of Cin- 
cinnati, manufacturers of Ivory soap. This company manu- 
facture coconut oil. To some extent they would be benefited 
by having coconut oil put on the dutiable list. They are not 
asking for it, however. They realize that with their mill mak- 
ing coconut oil it would be an advantage to them over their 
competitors, but they are taking the larger view, the national 
view of this tariff question so far as it relates to their business. 
The coconut o 1 which these companies use is very largely pro- 
duced in the Philippines, There is one coconut-oil mill that I 
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speak of here in the United States, and it is owned by the 
Procter & Gamble Co. 

Other Senators have indicated in what they have said the 
Sarge extent to which these oils are used. The soap goes into 
every family and every household. Not only are the manufac- 
turers of the soaps opposed to the duty on these oils but the 






laundries as well. 


consumer, 


The rate on cecenut oil under the Senate bill is 4 cents; under 
the House bill 2 cents; under the emergency act it was 20 cents 
a gallon; under the Underwood Act it was free of duty, and 


so it was under the Payne-Aldrich Act. 


Cottonseed oil under the Senate bill is made dutiable at 3 
cents a pound, under the House rate 2 cents a pound, under 
the emergency act 20 cents a gallon, and under the Underwood 


Act and the Payne-Aldrich Act it is free. 


Peanut oil under the Senate bill is dutiable at 4 cents a 
pound, under the House rate 2} cents a pound, under the emer- 
gency act 26 cents a gallon, under the Underwood Act 6 cents 


a gallon, and under the Payne-Aldrich Act free. 
Soya-bean oil under the Senate bill is dutiable at 3 cents per 
pound, under the House rate 2 cents per pound, under the emer- 


gency act 20 cents a gallon, under the Underwood Act and the 


Payne-Aldrich Act free. 


The Senate Finance Committee in substance provides that. 


these oils may eome in free when they enter into the manu- 
facture of soaps, and possibly when used for some other manu- 
facturing purposes; but if they are to be used in the manufac- 
turing of substitutes for butter, such as oleomargarine, then 
they are to be taxed. 

Let me see if I can present this matter as it appeals to me. 

i realize the selfishness at the basis of many of these rates, 
and it is pure, unadulterated selfishness. On the other hand, 
perhaps it may be said in some sense of the word that those 
who advocate that these eils be placed upon the free list are 


prompted in part by a selfish feeling. That may be so, but it 


seems to me that we ought to leok at this matter from the 
national viewpoint; so I have been trying to find out in my 
own mind, if I could, a reason for putting these oils upon the 
free list when they enter into the manufacture of soaps and 
putting them on the dutiable list when they enter into the 
manufacture of edibles. 

Reduced to its final analysis, the praposition means this: 
“Yes: we agree that cleanliness is next to godliness, and for 
that reason we think that for laundry purpeses and for toilet 
purposes the people should have soap free of duty, and in order 
that it may be furnished more cheaply to the public we are 
going to put these raw materials upon the free list, so that the 
workingman, with his family, cam get his soaps made out of 
oils that are on the free list; but Heaven forbid that his family 
should be permitted to use oleomargarine or anything else that 
is used for edible purposes without paying a tax!” 

That is the situation. I suspect that the duty is going to be 
retained on these oils in so far as they are used for edible 
purposes; but it having been conceded that oils which are used 
in the manufacture of soaps for toilet and laundry purposes 
should be on the free list, I can not understand why the plain 
citizen and his wife and children should not be permitted to 
use the same oils in an edible form without paying a tax. 
That is as it appeals to me; and I am not going to take the 
time ef the Senate to dwell upon the matter further. I could 
go into details. I have a lot of statistics here before me. I 
could consume several hours of the Senate’s time in discussing 
this matter, but I think I have presented my thoughts in this 
very brief way, and they will be understood and perhaps as 
much attention paid to them as if I talked for several hours 
more and gave all this detailed information. 

For these reasons, thus briefly stated; I shall vote to have 
these oils put on the free list if I have the opportunity. If I 
do not have that opportunity, I shall vote te have them placed 
on the free list te the extent permitted by the Finance Com- 
mittee. 

COLUMBIA BASIN IRRIGATION PROJECT. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I report back 
favorably from the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation 
the bill (S. 3808) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
investigate and report to Congress upon the Columbia Basin 
irrigation project. I call the attention of my colleague to this 
report. 
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I have a very large number of letters and 
other communications, partly oral and partly in telegrams, 
bearing upon this subject; and, as I now recall, nearly all of 
them protest against these high rates of duty, because if they 
are imposed they are going to add substantially to the cost of 
production, and they are going to add largely to the cost to the 






Mr. POINDEXTER. I ask unanimous consent for the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill. It calls for an investigation and 
report by the Secretary of the Interior. 


at PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 


The Assistant Secretary read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc,, That the Secretary of the Interior is authorized 
and directed to investigate and report as early as possible, and not 
later than the Ist day of January, 1924, on the cssential features of 
the vere d Columbia Basin irrigation preject referred te in the act 
of the Torislatare of the State of Washington entitled “An act pro- 
viding for the survey of the Columbia Basin irrigation project, creating 
a commission theoedens defining its ers and duties; and making an 

opriation, and Jomaring that this act shall take effect immedi- 
a Wy. approved March 1, 1919, in the following particulars: 

Its water supply and the permanency and ciency thereof; the 
approximate watershed from which said water supply is to be derived 
and what, if any, natural reservoirs, such as lakes, are available for 
the storing of surplus waters for the irrigation of the land, the reclama- 
tien of ich is rd by the said act, and any other lands 
capable of being re by_the waters to be conserved through such 
project in the said State of Washington or any other State; the char- 
acter of the climate as it affects the agricultural development of the 
said land; the transportation facilities available therefor; the pros- 
pects and means of settlement; the engineering features of the pro- 
posed project, stating point of diversion of the water to be used in 
the said project and from what streams; the principal dam or dams 
which may be needed therefor and the general location, nature, length, 
and character of such aqueducts or canals as may be necessary for 
conveying the waters to the lands to be irrigated thereby; the cost 
and feas ay oe an engineering and physical standpoint of such 
work as may required to a sh the ae of the said project, 
both in the aggregate and the ultimate cost per acre to the land te be 
benefited thereby; and the views of the commission as to the general 
benefits to be derived from the completion of the said project in the 
way of markets for manufactured products, of increa agricultural 
production, of opportunities for home building, and the effect of the 
Same, both upon the communities immediately affected and upon the 
Nation at large, and such other matters as in the judgment of the said 
a may be of importance and pertinent to the preposed develoep- 
ment. 


Sec. 2. That for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this 
act there is hereby authorized an appropriation, from any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, of the sum of $100,000, to be 
expended under the direct of the Secretary of the Interior in mak- 
ing such investigations, studies, and report. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection te the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will not object, if it dees not involve 
debate. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I would like to have the Senator explain 
the bill. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, this is a bill directing 
the Secretary of the Interior to make an investigation of this 
irrigation project and report to Congress. It appropriates noth- 
ing, but authorizes an appropriation of $100,000 to carry out 
the investigation. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? Does not that come under reclamation work now 
being done, and is there not a board or commission to investigate 
and report on such matters? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. This is a special bill. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I know it is; but is there not a board to 
report upon this very question of irrigation and reclamation? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. No; there is not. There is a Recla- 
mation Service in the Interior Department. The Secretary of 
the Interior would have that bureau available to aid him in 
this investigation. 

Mr. CARAWAY. What is the reason why this particular 
project should be picked out and have a special investigation 
made of it when we have the bureau for general investigations? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. There is a law requiring action by 
Congress before any irrigation project can be adopted. This 
bureau has no authority to make either investigations or 
reports, or to approve projects without the special authorization 
of Congress. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Does not that bureau have any power to 
investigate? ; 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Not new projects. That requires the 
authorization of Congress. Furthermore, I will say to the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas, it is intended that this should be a special 
undertaking. On account of the size of it and the amount of 
money that will be required in case it should be approved, it 
was thought that there should be perhaps some independent 
authorization for this investigation, and that it should be 
carried on under special provision of law. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. If the Senator will pardon me, 
I may say, for the information of the Senator from Arkansas, 
that the proceeds from the sale of public lands go into what is 
known as the reclamation fund, and that is utilized for carry- 
ing on projects now under way. From time to time Congress 
has made very meager appropriations, to be utilized by the 
Reclamation Service in studying the possibilities of new proj- 
ects; but that is an inconsequential amount, Congress has also 
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made special appropriations to discover underground sources of 
water, but there is no fund available, nor is there any authority 
vested in the Secretary of the Interior, under existing law, to 
carry out the purposes contemplated by this bill. 

Mr. CARAWAY,. Then, let me ask this question. What are 
the bureau’s duties, and what useful service does it render, if 
it can not make investigations? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It can make investigations whenever 
it is directed to do so. It is the function—— 

Mr. CARAWAY. Why is it not directed to do so in this 
particular instance? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Because it was desired to put it upon 
a broader basis, and to invoke new agencies, on account of the 
extent of the project. 

Mr. CARAWAY. It looks, then, to a very large appropriation 
in the future? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. In case it should be approved, it would 
require a large appropriation, to be reimbursed, of course, 
from the land. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I do not think the funds we have already 
appropriated have ever been returned. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. They are being returned, and I have 
no doubt all will be returned. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The information -I got while I was a 
Member of the House was, as I remember, that they were 
postponing even the payment of the interest from year to year. 
I shall not object to the bill, but I was just trying to find out 
why this particular project should be selected for investiga- 
tion. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I think it can all be summed up in the 
statement that the view of those who are interested in it was 
that the proposed project is of such extent, and the expenditures 
would be so large in case it should be approved, that it would 
be better to provide a special agency by which the investigation 
should be made. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I have not had time to read this 
bill, but I understand it is the unanimous report of the com- 
mittee? 

Mr, POINDEXTER. It is. 

Mr. BORAH. Does the bill contemplate an investigation by 
other agencies than those which ordinarily, under the Recla- 
mation Service, would make an investigation? 

Mr, POINDEXTER. Not necessarily. It leaves that in the 
discretion of the Secretary of the Interior. For instance, 
General Goethals made an investigation of this project and a 
report on it, basing it very largely upon an investigation made 
by the State of Washington. If the Secretary of the Interior 
should choose to avail himself of the information which General 
Goethals has, he would have the opportunity to do so under this 
bill. 

Mr, BORAH. That is the reason why I asked the question. 
I am simply seeking information. I am very much interested 
in this project, as all western men are. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Let me state to the Senator from 
“ Idaho that the bill as originally proposed contemplated the 
creation of a commission consisting of three members, one to 
be appointed by the Secretary of the Interior, one by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, and one by the Secretary of Commerce; 
but the committee could see no reason why the investigation 
could not be most effectively carried on by the existing or- 
ganization of the Reclamation Service under the direction of 
the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. BORAH. Then, really all the bill does is to authorize a 
sufficient fund simply to make the investigation. They might 
make the investigation now if they wanted to do so? 

Mr. POINDEXTER, I suppose they might. I may not be 
thoroughly informed on it, but my information is that the 
Reclamation Service does not undertake investigations of spe- 
cial projects. It certainly does not carry them on to the point 
of complete surveys without special authorization. 

Mr. OVERMAN. What is meant by authorization? Does it 
mean that they will come to Congress at the next session aud 
ask for an appropriation of $100,000 for this purpose? The 
bill authorizes but does not appropriate. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It does not appropriate. 

Mr. OVERMAN. What is the reason of that? When does 
the Senator think an appropriation will be desired? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. In case the bill shall pass the House of 
Representatives and become a law we will desire it as soon as 
the Appropriations Committee would approve it. It will have to 
go before the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. OVERMAN, Yes; it is only an authorization. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Perhaps a misunderstanding might 
arise by reason of something that was said in answer to an 
inquiry made by the Senator from Arkansas. Of course, before 


any project was entered upon it became necessary for the 
Reclamation Service to make an investigation as to whether or 
not a particular project was feasible. Having found certain 
projects feasible, those prejects were entered upon and have 
been completed or practically completed. Those projects hav- 
ing taken all the available funds, and no more funds really 
being available for the purpose of prosecuting investigations, 
Congress has from time to time made meager appropriations to 
earry. on investigations concerning the feasibility of other 
projects, 

Mr, OVERMAN. I understand General Goethals has made 
an investigation of this matter. Who paid him? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. He was employed by private par- 
ties interested in the project, and the State of Washington has 
appropriated and expended $150,000. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The State of Washington having made a 
thorough investigation, and General Goethals having done the 
same, why authorize an appropriation of $100,000 more to make 
an investigation? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It is conceded, as I understand the 
matter, that Congress would scarcely care to enter upon the 
project without an official investigation made by its own 
agency. * 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is what I want to get at. 
make the investigation? 

Mr, WALSH of Montana. The Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, in reply to the suggestion of 
the Senator from Arkansas (Mr. Caraway] as to no repayments 
being made of money advanced from the reclamation fund, the 
Reclamation Service reached its twentieth year on the 17th 
of June last, and during the first 19 years $171,996,476 were 
expended, and there have been repaid, in the first 19 years, 
$46,125,559. 

I ask unanimous consent to include in the Recorp at this 
point a table showing the amount appropriated for each project, 
and the amount returned to the Treasury of the United States. 
I hope the bill will pass at this time. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 


UnNivTep States RECLAMATION SERVICER, 
Washington, D. C., August 6, 1921. 


Who is to 


Hon. Henry F. ASHurst, 
United States Senate. 


My Dear Senator: In the absence of Director Davis we duly received 
your letter of July 20, 1921, to him, requesting a revision of figures 
sent to you in 1919, showing the net investments in several Government 
reclamation projects, * 

When your letter arrived we were, for other purposes, compiling such 
data to the end of the last fiscal year, and as that is a convenient 
pares, te use, it seemed best to withhold reply until these figures were 
available. 

I am now sending them herewith in a tabulation similar to the one 
returned with your letter, 

You may recall that these figures were made up in this way origi- 
nally by specific request from your office by telephone. They are uot in 
the form that we would select for ordinary purposes of publication be- 
cause there is danger that they will mislead. 

In other words, the inclosed figures are bookkeeping data and involve 
considerable duplication that swell the totals and make these misleading 
unless there is given and read with them considerable explanation. For 
example, we are constantly transferring from one project to another 
machinery, equipment, and materials in order to work the greatest 
economy and efficiency in utilizing these. 

To keep the books showing the investments in any 
it is necessary to include an agreed value for such 
from and to the project. 


rticular project, 
hings transferr 
Thus, the total investment for each project 
includes “ transfers received’ of such things, and the column “ Reim- 
bursements and credits” includes “ transfers issued.” 
lar project these two entries necessaril 
cluded to bring out the net investment for that project, whereas for 
all projects these items merely balance one another and swell the totals, 
agpregating upward of $8, ,000. 

he figures given for total investments include cash disbursements 

from the reclamation fund, appropriations for ‘‘increase of compensa- 
tion,” and other special sgeccortations. such as that of a million dol- 
lars toward the cost of Elephant Butte Dam under the act of March 
4, 1907; others for judgments of the Court of Claims, the funds for the 
Yuma auxiliary project, etc. 

At the bottom of the table you will notice a number of other items 
added to bring the figures into agreement with our book totals. The 
“secondary projects ” include a great number of possibilities that have 
been surveyed or examined from time to time in addition to the projects 
actually undertaken. For example, in Arizona this includes the San 
Carlos, San Pedro, Sentinel, and other propositions that wil) occur to 


On any rticu- 
differ, and hence must be in- 


you. 
The item of “ general expense ” includes headquarters offices ut Wash- 


ington and Denver for administration, engineering design, and other 
purposes, legal services, and many other items that can not readily be 
allocated to particular projects except in bulk from time to time on 
the basis of expenditures or similar criteria. This item of general ex- 
ones is ) ae largest one included under the head of transfers already 
mentioned, 

The item entitled “Indian ait ” represents expenditures from 
the reclamation fund reimbursed by the Indian Bureau. 

If you intend te publish these figures and want to avoid the possi- 
bility of misleading suggested above, you may want to use merely the 
figures of “net investment.” In most cases we find that figures of 
cost rather than investment answer the questions in the minds of in- 
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quirers, and if you wish figures on a cost or if we can otherwise 
be of further service in this connection, we shall be glad to do so. 
Very truly yours, 


JULY 11, 

















Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, P suggest the absence of @ 
quorum, 

a PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll, 

The Assistant Secretary called the roll, and the following 
Senaters answered to their names: 


Morris Bren, Acting Director. 
Reclamation projects inucsiment to June 30, 1924. 



































































































Total invest- Ashurst Glass McCumber Shields 
State. onmant of went Ball Gooding ieKisley Shortridge 
nited Sta ora ale cLean 
— States. Bursum Harreld McNary Smoot 
feats rn Harris Moses Stanley 
Capper Harrison New Sterling 
Arizona........... $14, 738, 768, 28 800, 610.32 | $9,938, 157.96 | Caraway Heflin Newberry Townsend 
Arizona-California} 11, 353, 346. 18 516.52 | 9,022, 828.66 | Cummins Johnson Norbeck Underwood 
Cali forni 1, 330, 107. 50 411, 650) 07 918, 457. 43 | Curtis Jones, Wash. Oddie Walsh, Mass. 
Colorado 4, 051, 877. 50 234, 165, 35 |, 847,712.15 | Dial Kellog; Overman Walsh, Mont. 

Do 7, 873, 432,32 | 1,214,326. 00 | 6,659, 106, 32 Hulge Kendrick Pepper Warren 
Idaho. 15, 080, 090. 12°] 3, 168, 184. 50 | 11,911, 955.62 | Bikins Keyes Poindexter Watson, Ind, 

D 1, 359, 866. 98 54,356.61 | 1,305, 510.37 | Ernst Kin Pomerene Willis 

$66, 272.26 | 4,038,517.85 | 4,827,754.41 | Bernald Lad Ransdell 
Kansas... 402, 424. 80 69, 063. 14 333,361.66 | France La Follette Rawson 
Montana. 3, = eo m4 - a = 1 a oo = Frelinghuysen Lodge Sheppard 
, "| St. Mary Storage.| 2.9047 882.04| 358,568.01 | 2'746,317.03 | Mr, HARRIS. My colleague [Mr. Watson of Georgia) is 
Sun River........ 4, 354, 658, 49 456, 792. 73 3, Se7, 8 absent on account of illness, I ask that this announcement 
ee Yellow- 3, 780, 806. 97 318; 825. 18 , 461, 981. 79 may stand for the day. 
Nebraska-Wyo- | North Platte..... 2,960,317. 42 | 11,279,939.06 | Mr. HARRISON, If wish to announce that the Senator from 
ing. 1. seocennes | 6:94, 900.81 Nevada [Mr. PrrrmMaN] is detained on account of illness in his 
Neve Tigo "| Oaded 2] ’seat1isat | erreeas 86| 1215248n.45 | family, I will let this announcement stand for the day. 

TOO aos nu anid orga! * 2S : aera “ 371, 908, 66 The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sixty-one Senators have an- 
New Mexico-Texas| Rio Grande...... , 963, 441. ’ , 217,044.81 | swered to their names. There is a quorum present. The ques: 
North: Dakota. ... pr megs 1, 584, 085. 21 | 519, 601. 59 | 1, 064, 481.62 | tion is on agreeing to the amendment proposed by the junior 
Oklahoma.”....... Lawton.......... 1) () () Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] to the amendment of the com- 
Oregon........... Umatilla... 3, 249, bors S ™ ~ - 2, *, ze = mittee. 

son -Gais fornia, Kismath.. Kocitda 3, 986; 187.17 | 990,872.96 | 2,995,314.21 | The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Be $ cams 13 Lass 3, aot. The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question now is on 
1 659, 232. 53 294° 233.95 | 1/364" 998. 58 agreeing to the committee amendment. 

13) 845, 153.71 |, 5, 224,092.68 } 8, 621,061. 03 The amendment ef the committee was, on page 22, after line 

7, 808, 514. 85 | 1, 159,009. 35 |. 6, 649, 505. 50 llows: 

rs oe ms se) IR STE at 5 Ok Th 8, to insert a new paragraph, as follows 
Various Secondary........} 1, 760, 256. 72 562,330.17 | 1, 197; 926. 55 Par. 50a, Coconut oil, 4 cents ee cottonseed oil, 3 cents per 
"| Civil service, re- F 22; 785.00 16, 925, 18 5,859, 82 | Pound; peanut oil, 4 cents per pound; and soya-bean oil, 3 cents per 
tirement ‘and pound: Provided, That such oils may be imported under bond in an 
disbursement amount to be fixed by the Secretary of the Treasury and under such 
fund. regulations as he shall prescribe; and if within three years from: the 
Lnpanetgeeaineiniansneaietonseniseenaisteninsa: ii ana - in TT eer fem. banded, prareponne, ihe 
Waa i ois ck Seb kieeene 45, 393. 36, 540, 143.93 |125, 805, 250.04 | tory proof is furnis a & oO 8 been use e manufacture 
Weenies Jackson Lake en- -_ on % (3) (3) of articles unfit for food, the duties shall be remitted: Provided fur- 










ther, That if any such oil imported under’ bond as above prescribed is 
used in the manufacture of articles, fit for food there shall be levied, 












General expense... 6,181, 268.14 | 6,015, 817. 56 















Indian projects. ..|....cccecsseccceses 3, 145, 052.66} 3, 145, 052.66 |.............. collected, and paid on any oi: so used in violation of the bond, in ad- 
—__—__—. | dition to the reguiar duties provided by this L pereerens. 3 cents = 
Yuma auxiliary... 221, 774. 18 424,080.63 | * 202,306.45 | pound, which shall not be remitted or refunded on exportation of the 
Drainage and 100, 987. 52 464. 51 100, 523.01 | articles or for amy other reason. 
—- Mr. GOODING. Im paragraph 50a, page 22, line 6, after the 
IS.  eeeete ipa a aae word “pound” and before the word “ Provided,” I move to 


171, 996, 476. 47 | 46, 125, 550. 29 [125, 870, 917. 18 
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strike out the remainder of the paragraph. 

Mr. LADD. Mr. President, I desire at this time to make a 
few observations with regard to the subject before us in con- 
nection with the matter of soap. I may say that I hope the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Idaho to the amend- 
ment of the committee will be adopted. : 

As a matter of fact, according to the record there is only 
4 per cent of the total soap produced in the country that is ex- 
ported. The balance of the soap is used domestically. The 
total amount of imported soap is less than 1 per cent, and one- 
half of that is castile soap. Im 1911 there was exported. in 
round numbers; from this country $4,000,000 worth of soap: 
In 1918 it had’ risen to $13,000,000, in 1919 to $21,000,000, and 
~ 1920 it was $19,000,000. That is the latest information I 

ave. 

The soap manvfaeturer has enjoyed a duty on soap continu- 
ously, and he has at the present time, under the bill, a pre- 
posed duty of from 5 to 50 per cent ad valorem on all the soap 
that is imported into the country, and yet he has objected. How- 
ever, the objection has come mainly from the producers of 
laundry soap and from the laundrymen themselves to a tariff 
duty on the vegetable oils. 

T call attention again to what was stated in the editorial from 
Wallace’s Farmer, which I placed in the Rreorp yesterday, 
wherein it was stated: 

The United States can produce her own fats. We don’t want to 
make the mistake of Germany and build up an agriculture which in 
time of war can not be rapidly modified to nish our full supplies of 
fats at home. Our soap manufacturers should be taught again to de- 


pend as largely on the fats and oils coming from American farms as 
y did before the war. 


It further said: 


It is more important that there be a tariff of 2 or 3 cents a pound 
on those tropical fats and oils that are used for nonedible or soap 
purposes than that there be a tariff of 3 or 4 cents a pound on the 
edible fats and oils. As a matter of fact, there is enough coconut oll 
coming in, free from the Philippine Islands every year to supply the 
demand for edible fats and oils. Even more important than the tariff 
on hides is the tariff om tropical oils used fer soap purposes. 


















1 Included in second: rojects, 
2Included in Miniduks brofece 
* The reimbursements exceed the investment, 


The PRBDSIDENT pro tempore. The junior Senator from 
Washington asks unanimous consent for the present considera- 
tien. of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. There is a clerical error in line 22, 
page 2, where the word “commission” is used. I move to 
amend by striking out “commission” and inserting in lieu 
thereof the words “ Secretary of the Interior,” so as to read: 
and. the views of the Secretary of the Interior as to the gemeral bene- 


And so forth. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported te the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


THS TARIFF. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to. regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask that the Secretary report the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
amendment to the amendment. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 22, line 4, in the com- 
mittee amendment, the Senator from Utah propeses. to strike 
out “4,” befere the word: “ cents,” and to insert in lieu thereof 

= “2.” so that if amended it will read: 


Cecenut oil, 2 cents per pound. 
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1922. 


Mr. President, in 1912. the soap. manufacturers: were using: 85 
per cent of vegetable oil and 65 per cent of animal and fish 
oils. Of this amount 17 per cent was cottonseed oil, hut im 1917 
the amount of cottonseed oil had fallen to 9.4 per cent of the 
total amount used. Coconut oil is rapidly displacing other oils, 
not only in soap making but as a substitute for cottonseed oil, 
peanut oil, and corn oil in butter substitutes, in lard, and 
various other preparations. 

In 1912 we imported only 32,000,000 pounds of coconut. oil. 
Before that time it was an industry that was practically neg- 
ligible. In 1919 of coconut oil we were importing 490,000,000 
pounds. Of soya-bean oil in 1912 we were importing 28,000,000 
pounds, and before that time it had been practically a negligible 
quantity. In 1919 we were importing 337,000,000 pounds. In 
other words, from 1912 to 1919, inclusive, there was an in- 
crease in the amount of coconut and soya-bean oil of 767,000,000 
pounds. This was used to displace oils produced in this 
country. 

In butter substitutes in 1912 coconut oil only constituted 
14 per cent of the total amount used. In 1918 coconut oil in 
butter substitutes constituted 49 per cent, or practically one- 
half of all the butter substitute was coconut oil. Cottonseed oil 
in 1912 in the manufacture of butter substitutes constituted 83 
per cent, but in 1918 it had fallen to 29 per cent, being displaced 
by the oriental cheap oils. * 

Of lard substitutes in 1912, 22 per cent was cottonseed oil. 
In 1918, 88 per cent was used of cottonseed oil and the balance 
of coconut oil. 

The use of peanut oil is rapidly increasing, as is the use of 
coconut eil and soya-bean oil rapidly increasing, in the amount 
that is used in this country to displace the other oils that can 
be and are produced here. 

I wish to place in the Recorp a letter from the Detroit Re- 
duction Co., of Detroit, Mich., or a portion of the letter, wherein 


they say: 


The proviso above quoted is the amendment which the Senate com- 
mittee | placed in the bill that we are interested in having elimi- 
nated. 


The soap and candle makers who use large quantities of vegetable 
oils would naturally epost these materials under bond as provided by 
this amendment, but when the oils are once in their factories it will 
be difficult to tell what proportion will be used for nonedible products 
and what amount will go into edible products, 

You will note that, as the amendment is written, three years may 
elapse from date of importation or withdrawal! from bonded warehouses 
before proof need be offered to the Treasury Department as to the use 
of the oils. In my judgment, it would be very difficult for anyone to 
trace these oils after three years had elapsed. For this reason | think 
we are justified in asking that the amendment be stricken out and the 
tariff om vegetable oils be left in. 

You will further note that there is nothing in the whole paragraph 
which contemplates that these oils will be used in the manufacture 
of products here and then reexported. While this may be an argu- 
ment used by the soap makers, it is surely not provided for in the 
bill: in fact, the interests that are working hardest for free oils are 
the importing and exporting houses, They, however, merely figure that 
the oils would pass through the country and they would get their 
commission for handling the same. This would im no way help Ameri- 
can manufacturers. 

What we are asking is that the duty be placed on the vegetable oils 
in question, because they come in direct competition with garbage 
grease and greases produced by small rendering plants throughout the 
Tnited States. It should be further made clear that if there. is no duty 
on vegetable oils used in the manufacture of soaps and candles, for 
which purpose garbage grease and other low-grade greases are used, 
that then it will destroy the industry in which garbage-grease pro- 
ducers are engaged and in which our capital is invested. 

Stating the case plainly, therefore, the question of issue is: Are we 
going to allow Japan and China to ship large quantities of vegetable 
oils to the United States, free of duty, and in so doing ruin a business 
to furnish a very liberal supply of low-grade greases for the soap and 
candle makers? 

The case would also be different if the vegetable oils in question 
were imported from France, Belgium, Italy, or other Buropean coun- 
tries who; are in debt to us and in need of help, but this is purely a 
product coming from the Orient, 

The result would be that the orlental countries, where labor is very 
cheap, will ship their oils in here to the detriment of those engaged in 
the reduction. of garbage and. the recovery of grease therefrom merely to 
satisfy the demand,of a few export and import houses and a number 
of soap and candle*manufacturers. 


THE SOAP MAKER AND THES PARMSER: 

The manufacturer of soaps, Mr. President, is not consistent. 
He pretends to be favorable to protection for the farmer pro- 
ducing oils like cottonseed oil, corn oil, peanut oil, and soya- 
bean oil, and it would seem for propaganda purposes offers the 
farmer an apparent protection. on these: oils and thereby closes 
the front door against importation of free oils, but cunningly 
provides that the back door shall be left open so he can slip 
in, unobserved, through this back entrance and, “ blind pig” or 
“ hootlegger ” like, be permitted te have unmolested his protected 
graft while the farmer, as in the past, continues to pay the 
bills and: is. being forced out of farming by competition. with 
cheap oviental labor, and this that the soap maker may continue 
to profit and prosper. To put an apparent tax om coconut oil 
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and then let im free eopra is no protection, and will not !ong 
mislead anyone. I shall, therefore, move to make the neces- 
sary change when we come to copra. The Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. Gooprnc] has. already moved to strike out the paragraph 
that would permit the introduction of coconut oil and soya- 
bean oi! free. 

I can not see why oils should be admitted free for soap with 
which to wash the hands while oils to be used as foods for the 
stomach should be taxed. 

Mr. President, those who try to mislead the public by such 
a course are not on tenable ground. The soap manufacturer 
has big protection—on castile soap 15 per cent ad valorem; on 
toilet soaps, perfumed, 50 per cent ad valorem; on medicinal 
soaps 20: per cent; and on unperfumed toilet soaps 10 per 
cent. Even on all other soaps of the cheapest grade he has 
a protection of 5 per cent ad valorem, yet the seap manu- 
faecturer is flooding the country with propaganda against pro- 
tecting the farmer in order that the soap manufacturer may 
continue to swell his profits. This is not justifiable. 

If we do not intend to afford the farmer a modicum of pro- 
tection, then let us say so; but let us not try, by this means, 
to mislead him, for his memory is good and his retaliation will 
be lasting. 

I advise my good friend, the Senater from New Jersey, to 
inform the soap manufacturers that they do not come into 
court with clean hands, for they are not interested in seeing 
that the farmer, the preducer of vegetable oils, gets a fair 
price for his product, but rather that the users of vegetable 
oils for soap making and other purposes get cheap raw material 
in an unprotected market produced by cheap oriental labor, 
in order that the soap manufacturer may have a full dinner 
pail and an opportunity for European travel, while the farmer 
is foreed to the verge of bankruptey and compelled to live as 
do the peasants of the competing nations. 

I note from the Manufacturers’ Record of Baltimore, under 
date of May 25, 1922, their editorial view. 

I eall attention to the fact that the Manufacturers’ Record 
is not a western magazine; it is not a magazine that is sup- 
porting the agricultural interests of this country; but is a 
manufacturing journal whieh is published in Baltimore, Md., 
and ordinarily supports the manufacturing interests; but here 
is what is said editorially by that m&gazine: 

For years the soap makers have enjoyed protection under Republi- 
can and protective tariff laws alike. This protection has been high 
as 20 per cent ad valorem for common soap, while raw materials had 
no protection at all. But now, when the farmers demand that they 
also be given consideration, the soap makers first urge Congress te 
give them only 5 per cent protection And the raw materials nothin 
at all; and then, when that appears dubious, aver that they anal 
rather not have any protection at all than to have to let the farmers 
have it, too. That is, the makers of common soaps, for it is not con- 
esoveesse that the makers of the fancier soaps always want and get 

tection. 

“oo contention is that such a change of policy by the soap makera, 
after they have enjoyed years of prosperity under tariff protection, is 
unmoral if not immoral. We are not experts in the ethics of selfish- 
ness, but we do know that the agricultural industry in the United 
States is more important than the soap industry, and we do know that 
it is more important that American vegetable oils sell in a protected 
market than that some soap makers sell some of their product in 
foreign lands, Not that the aiternative exists, for we are quite con- 
fident that America will export soap even after vegetable oils are 
protected. 

As has been the case, I may say, during the period of the 
emergency tariff. Again, the editorial says: 


The position of the soap makers appears to be quite clear—they 
were willing enough to have tariff protection, and have had it for years, 
but the moment it is proposed to give tariff protection also to the 
manufacturers of raw materials, namely, the farmers who produces 
vegetable oils, why these same soap makers come into court and say, 
substantially, “ Oh, well, in-that case, rather than have the other fel- 
low protected, we'll do without protection.” They are not against 
rotection for their product; they are only against it if the producer 
s also to get protection. There is a condition precedent to their 
enthusiasm for free trade. Indeed, they are not for free trade in 


soap at all. 
How about the soap manufacturer of the past as compared 
with the farmer? The article says further: 


But how long has it been since the soap makers began to think that 
possibly the cheaper seaps did not need much protection? In the 
act of 1909, when the agricuitural bloe had not made protection of 
vegetable oils a real issue and they were coming in for the most part 
free, we find that these soap makers were getting 20 pa 4 cent ad 
valorem. It may be assumed that they asked for this high preferen- 
tial and that it was not crammed down their threats, And makers of 
fancy soaps were getting as hi as. 50 per cent protection. Also, 
when Mr. Unperwoop wrote his free trade tariff law, the soap makers 
somehow managed to get 5 per cent on common soaps and as much as 
80 per cent on perfumed soaps, while the makers of vegetable oils, 
the farmers, were getting nothing, 


Let us see what the editorial. thinks, would be a fair deal 


for the farmers—and bear in mind alk this comes from a jour- 
nal published not in the interests of agriculture but. it comes 
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from the Manufacturers’ Record, published in the interests of 
the manufacturers. They conclude: 

It would be good policy now for the soap makers to let the farmers 
have some of the same medicine which has made the soap makers 
themselves prosperous—that is, protection. We wonder how any sane 
American should want conditions otherwise. For instance, the emer- 
gency tariff act has made the peanut-growing industry again profitable 
in the United States. We think that is a fine achievement, and so do 
many farmers whose lands, ruined for cotton by the boll weevil, still 
have a living in them unless the soap makers are allowed to patronize 
the coolies of China rather than their own fellow citizens. 


We had better be fair and give the American farmer a chance 
to supply raw material if we expect him to purchase the highly 
protected manufactured products. 

I feel, Mr. President, that the tariff as proposed by the com- 
mittee in this instance is justifiable and that the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Idaho should prevail. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
North Dakota yield for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bursum in the chair). 
Does the Senator from North Dakota yield to the Senator from 
Michigan? 

Mr. LADD. I yield. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. My understanding of this provision is 
that it is not a drawback provision, under which duty is to be 
paid on goods admitted in bond and then to be rebated when 
the goods are exported, but that it simply applies to goods 
shipped here in bond, and then the Government will have to go 
to trouble and great expense, and with the probability of failure, 
of detecting what is used for edible purposes and what is not? 

Mr. LADD. That is correct; and it is practically, in my. 
judgment, impossible to enforce such a provision. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Idaho [Mr, Goopine] to strike 
out the proviso beginning in line 6 on page 22. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, the Senator from 
Idaho {[Mr. Gooprinc] has moved to strike out the proviso in- 
serted by the committee allowing a drawback or remittance of 
the tariff rates imposed on vegetable oils when such oils are 
used in industry. The situation confronting the committee was 
this: Vegetable oils prior to the emergency tariff act had been 
on the free list. The emergency tariff law placed a duty of 
2 cents on soya-bean oil and on other vegetable oils which are 
not produced in this country. I felt, in view of the fact that 
there was no evidence before the committee that there was any 
prospect of any of these oils being produced in this country and 
none of them having ever been produced here, they should 
remain on the free list; but those who wish this protection 
for the farmer of the West, not realizing the tremendous ill 
effect it will have upon other products which vegetable oils 
take the place of, asked that a duty be placed upon vegetable 
oils because coconut oil is used in filled milk and soya-bean oil 
in oleomargarine, and to some extent replaces linseed oil. 
There was no evidence before the committee that these vege- 
table oils to any great extent are employed in the manufacture 
of edible food products, such as milk and oleomargarine, but that 
the vegetable oils imported from the other side are utilized to the 
extent of practically 85 per cent in industries which have a 
capital of nearly $400,000,000 and provide employment for 
nearly 50,000 wage earners. Therefore, there being no prospect 
in sight of the production in this country of these vegetable 
oils, except here and there, I took the position that to impose 
this duty upon the industry in a case where protection was not 
needed was unwise, unsound, and uneconomic, and simply 
amounted to a tax upon the soap-making industry, which is 
entitled to consideration. Those engaged in that industry are 
taxpayers; they are employers of labor, notwithstanding the 
fact that they have been criticized and derided on this floor. 
The linoleum manufacturers are also equally entitled to con- 
sideration, as are the tire manufacturers and the paint manu- 
facturers. There is a crushing industry in this country that 
is entitled to live; and when a tax is put upon vegetable oils 
simply from caprice, I claim that it is the duty of the Com- 
mittee on Finance of the Senate to relieve that condition. 

Acknowledging the claim of the farmers that to some extent 
adulteration might be practiced, although soya-bean oil is not 
edible, and recognizing the fact that probably some of the oleo- 
margarine products might compete with butter, the dairy 
farmer’s product, the committee provided that wherever these 
oils were imported for edible purposes the duty should be 
imposed, but that where they went into the industries they 
should be admitted in bond and the tariff remitted. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Jersey yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, I yield to the Senator. 


Mr. TOWNSEND. In order to get the matter clear in my 
own mind, do I understand the Senator to say that there was 
no evidence before the committee and that there is possibly no 
evidence now before the Senate that coconut oil and soya-bean 
oil can be produced in quantities in the United States? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Yes, sir. The raw material is not 
available in the case of soya-bean oil. The copra is imported 
from the South Sea Islands and is crushed to a certain extent 
in the oil-crushing industry of the country, and coconut oil is 
produced in that way where the raw material is imported. Of 
course, the Senator knows that as far as the Philippines are 
concerned, 85 per cent, I think, of our coconut oil that is im- 
ported comes from there, and that if the coconut oil is admitted 
free this tariff does not reach that and can not reach it, owing 
to our understanding with the Philippines, and that if the use 
of coconut oil in filled milk is.to be prohibited it can be done 
only by Federal legislation or by State enactment. Many of the 
States. are passing laws against filled milk because, I am told, 
it is to a great extent adulterated, but we can not by this tariff 
law prevent the use of coconut oil in filled milk, because it 
comes in from the Philippines free. I will ask the Senator from 
North Dakota if that is not so? 

Mr. LADD. Mr. President, coconut oil comes in from the 
Philippines, and naturally, the Philippines being a part of the 
United ®tates, it comes in free, and that is enough to supply the 
domestic needs of this country for replacement oil. It is now 
replacing very largely the oils—corn oil, peanut oil, and cotton- 
seed oil—that are produced in this country. 

I shall have to differ somewhat in one respect from the Sena- 
tor, however, when he says that soya-bean oil is not edible oil. 
It is used largely as a food product and is used already in a 
few preparations in this country after it is properly treated. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. After it is rerefined. 

Mr. LADD. Yes. It all has to be refined. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Does the Senator know to what 
extent it is used in edible products in this country? 

Mr. LADD. No; we have not been able to learn to what 
extent it is used. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Do not the records show that dur- 
ing the war only about 8 per cent of the importations, which 
were very large, were utilized for food products? 

Mr. LADD. I presume the Senator may be right. I have not 
the figures. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The truth of the matter is, Sen- 
ators, that soya-bean oil is not edible in the United States, and 
is not used here as food; but Europe uses it, and it useg coco- 
nut oil. 

Mr. LADD. Coconut oil, if I may say so to the Senator, is 

used largely as a food product here. Forty-nine per cent of our 
oleomargarine to-day is coconut oil. 
_ Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Yes; and they use all of the oils, 
The point I am making is that if you close the market by a 
duty of 4 cents on coconut oil and 3cents on soya-bean oil, you 
drive those oils right back into Europe, where they are uti- 
lized, and you force your cottonseed export oil right back into 
this country. 

The statement has been made, and sincerely, by the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Lapp] and the Senator from Idaho 
{Mr. Goopine] that a soya-bean crushing industry can not be 
built up in this country. I read from a letter from the United 
States Department of Agriculture which said that soya-bean oil 
had not been produced to any great extent in this country 
since 1918 from American beans. In that connection, because 
I am convinced that we are chasing shadows in the belief that a 
soya-bean oil industry can be built up in this country, I ask to 
have read the letter which I send to the desk from one of the 
southern crushers. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, 
the Secretary will read as requested. s 

The reading Clerk read as follows: 


SouTH CAROLINA CoTTON SEED CRUSHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Columbia, 8. C., June 26, 1922, 






















































































































































































































Senator J. 8S. FRELINGHUYSEN, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: Absence from my office has caused my delay in an- 
swering your letter of the 17th. However, I hasten to reply. 

About five years ago when it was realized that the boll weevil was 
about to make its advent into South Carolina, and would destroy a 
large part of the cotton crop, oil-mill men who had their money in 
oil-crushing mills began to look around to find a substantial crop that 
would bear oil-bearing seed. After ae a thorough study, as we 
thought, of the various plants that might be used, we concluded that 
the soya beans offered the most, 

A committee was appointed from the association to make a tour 
through the eastern part of North Carolina for the express purpose of 
studying how soya beans were grown and with what success they were 
used as oil-crushing material. e were very favorably impressed with 
the crop of soya beans in the eastern part of North Carolina. 
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There is no doubt about gro beans. 


aes - the State for planting, hoping to gradually substitute this 
r cotton. 

The result, however, of our efforts were sor a inting. Crops 
were grown all right. Good yields made, but % oimeeiey was in har- 
vesting them. The nature of the bean is such that the extire crop in 
Se SS Se See Seay Sey sears, Conon ae ee ae ene 3 
break open and beans scatter on the ground. 

I do not believe that 10 tons of beans were harvested. And the crop, 
so far as it being a money crop was concerned, was an absolute failure. 
It is a great crop to grow for cattle feed, but fer ofl purposes it is, 
+ my opinion, a failure in this country. 

It is — understanding that soya beans that come from the Far East, 
Manchuria particularly, are hand picked by cheap labor, which makes 
— crop entirely too expensive to be grown for oil-milling purposes 


re, 

I do not know of any farmers who planted the beans at our sugges- 
tion who put them in the second year. 

This brief statement is the experience that the Seuth Carolina crush- 
ers had with its efforts te introduce this crop. When milimen are 
discussing the shert supply of cotton seed and the possibilities of sub- 
stituting oil-bearing seed, soya beans are not mentioned. 

I st what I have written above auswers your inquiry. 

Yours truly, 


Mr. GOODING. 
me-—— 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. GOODING. I should like to say to the Senator from 
New Jersey that yesterday I placed in the Recorp an article 
from the Country Gentleman telling the story of the soya-bean 
development in Illinois and Ohio, and it gives a complete story 
of the improved machinery which they are now using, and how 
they are saving the beans from being seattered on the ground, 
and how it isa money crop. If the Senator will be kind enough 
te read that article I am quite sure he will agree that the soya- 
bean industry in this country is going to be a great industry 
if it is properly protected, and if he thinks it is going to be a 
great industry I believe he would like to see it protected. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I do aot believe it 
is going to be a great industry, because I do not believe that the 
farmers of the West will raise, with their other crops, sufficient 
of these beans, nor do I believe that the capital will be employed 
to crush them. They can raise other crops more effectively, 
and I think we are simply trying to protect an infant industry 
in prospect when the infant has not been born. 

In order to procure mere information I wired Swift & Co. 
on June 21, asking them the questions embodied in the telegram 
which I send to desk and ask to have read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will read as requested. 

The reading clerk read as follows: 


Swirr & Co., Chicago, Iil.: 

Will you please advise me if, in your opinion, the priate and 
cake—resulting from the crushing of a ton of soya beans are as val- 
uable as those resulting from the crushing of a ton of cotton seed, and 
if, as oil millers, you could pay as much per ton for soya beans as you 
could pay for cotton seed? 


W. B. Wast, Secretary. 
Mr. President, if the Senator will allow 


JUNE 21, 1922. 


J. S. FRELINGHOUYSEN. 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I ask that the reply may be read. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 
The reading clerk read as follows: 
Unton Stock Yarps, ILt,, June 22, 1922. 


Hon. J. 8. FRELINGHUYSEN, 
Washington, D. C.: 


Answering, our opinion oil millers could not pay as much for soya 
beans as cotton seed, as products manufactured from soya beans are not 
as valuable as from cotton seed. 

Swirt & Co, 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, yesterday my good 
friend the Senator from Idaho {Mr. Gooprna] placed in the 
Recorp an article, which appears on page 10131 of the Recorp, 
from the Norfolk Ledger-Dispatch of Tuesday, June 30, 1922, in 
connection with my criticism of the 2-cent duty on soya-bean 
oil contained in the emergency tariff bill, which the record 
showed had resulted in a reduction of the imports from 195,- 
000,000 pounds in 1920 to 2,000,000 pounds for the three months 
since the emergency tariff went into effect. The Senator tried 
to show that great importations were coming in and had this 
article read. [f ask that the telegram which I send to the desk 
be read to go in the Rrcorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Secre- 
tery will read as requested. 

The reading clerk read as follows: 


New Yous, N. Y., July 11, 1922. 
Senator J. S&S. Precvinenursen, 
Untted States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

E understand that Senator Goopine yesterday read into the Rucorp 
from _a Norfolk nowmpanee describing the enormous amount of. revenue 
the Government would receive from set Sa bean oil imported into 
Norfolk. If that is so, I would ask you kindly call the attention of 


ful crop. We were so i oad that ‘tire jneinr ited ean | 
le e wi 80 associa’ n, 
a large tonnage of seed for distribution to the oil eas to the 
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the Senate to the facts im the matter, which are as follows: At a per- 
sonal interview which I, as well as other 
vegetable-ofl paguatry bad with Senator Gooptnc, at which we com- 
@ined about the detrimetital effects that the emergency tariff bifl 
had on prices for cotton of] due to Europe getting complete control 
at its own ice of oriental soya-bean oi] after American competition 
inated, Senator GOoDING su ted as a cure that we try 
port soya-bean oil and reexport it under drawback and thus break 
Eurepe’s control. The soya-bean oil referred to as imported in Norfoli 
has been imperted by my company and is the only lot of soya-bean oil 
that we have bought for importation since the adoption of the emer- 
gency tariff bill. It has been imported for the very purpose of experi- 
menting on reexportation undér drawback, as with prevailing emer- 
gency duty added te the foreign cost it becomes absolutely impracticable 
to import it for technical use inte this country. This oil has all been 
placed in bonded tanks and we made application yesterday for with- 
drawal of a first part of same, which, after being refined, will be ex- 
= to Canada, where we have sold it. We hope to work off the 
alanece the same way to Canada and Europe, but are afraid that it will 
be our first and last importation of this kind. because Government 
— for drawback appear to be too costly to allow us to compete 
with other countries, notwithstanding our better and cheaper refining 


cost, JoHN ASPROREN, 


President Pertsmouth Cotton Oil Refining Corporation, 
Portsmouth, Va. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I want to give the 
farmers all of the protection necessary, but when they are 
trifling in this way with one of the greatest commercial prod- 
ucts which they produce I believe that my position upon this 
question is absolutely sound. 

In amount, edible fats are one of the greatest products of the 
farmers of this country, and if we are to put on a tariff simply 
through caprice or because we believe it affects some other prod- 
uct remotely, and at the same time destroy or impair our great 
export trade in cottonseed oil and hog lard, I believe I am protect- 
ing the farmer better when I say these oils should come in free, 
and not continue to be distributed in Europe to displace the hog 
lard and the cottonseed oil which the American farmer raises. 

If the Senate is gomg to adopt this ameridment and put this 
duty on vegetable oils, the result will be observed in the future 
and closely studied, and I want to put in the Recorp to-day a 
statement of the danger to the great productive areas of the 
West by reason of the fact that they are putting up these prod- 
ucts in competition with their own home products which are 
exported to Europe. 

In order to understand the position of the United States and 
American farmers in the world’s edible oil trade, it is necessary 
to understand the position of this country as a producer, ex- 
porter, and importer of all kinds of vegetable oils and animal 
fats. What is our position? We are the largest producers of 
the highest grade edible oils and fats in the world. We pro- 
duce the very choicest quality, and of these prime edible oils 
and fats we produce more than all of the other nations of the 
world combined. 

The statistics which I have here show that for the past eight 
years our average yearly production, imports, and exports have 
been as follows: 

Hog lard, edible; 
Our average yearly production 
Our average yearly ts. 
Our average yearly exports. 
Neutral lard, edible: 
Our average yearly production 
Our average yearly ports 
Our average yearly exports 
Cottonseed oil, edible : 
Our average yearly production 
Our average yearly imports. 
Our average yearly exports 

(Nore.—Imported variety noncompetitive inedible.) 

Oleo ofl, edible: 7 
Our average yearly production 
Our average yearly imports. 
* Our average yearly exports 
Oleo stearin, edible: 
Our average yane 2 
a acess yearty eee 
ur average year 
Peanut oil, edible. went 
Our average yearly production (principally from 
imported peanuts) 
Our average yearly imports 
Our he yearly exports 
Norz.—Imported variety also used for industrial 
purposes. 
Corn oil, edible: 
Our average yearly —- 
= average yearly oo 
ra r. e. 
Tallow, edible: eee, ee 
Our average yearly production 
= average yearly a — 
‘ur aver y ear’ exports. one, 
Olive oil, edible : ’ " 
Our average yearly prodaction a 685, 412 
Our average yearly imports 49, 327, 333 
Qur average yearly experts. 59, 575 


From these prime edible oils and fats we manvfacture great 
quantities of products or derivatives, such as vegetable lard, 
vegetable stearin, and oleomargarine. 


73, 471, 973 
None. 
21, 290, 000 


1, 391, 994, 875 


14, 302, 569 
203, 954, 624 


ne. 
92, 643, 000 
69, 228, 334 


None. 
23, 687, 334 


39, 967, 125 
47, 170, 750 
1, 027, 625 


103, 758, 000 
None. 
36, 872, 000 


38, 365, 000 
None, 





representatives of the . 
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We can not take into account the production of these deriva- 
tives, because that would result in the duplication of the quanti- 
ties of the prime oils and fats from which the derivatives are 
made, but we must take into account the exports of these 
derivatives, as in the exportation of them large quantities of the 
prime vegetable oils and fats were exported from the country. 
Vegetable lard, edible: Pounds. 

Our average yearly production 1, 156, 084, 750 
Our average yearly imports one, 
Our average yearly exports 59, 417, 875 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator kindly state the article of which 
the exports were 59,000,000 pounds? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Edible vegetable lard. 
that is cottonseed-oil lard. 

Oleomargarine, edible: 
Our average yearly production 
Our average yearly Eaports 
Our average yearly exports 

Vegetable stearin, edible : 
Our average yearly preduction 23, 819, 334 
Our average yearly imports one. 
Our average yearly exports 2, 774, 667 

We are exporting tremendous quantities of our high-grade 
edible vegetable oils and animal fats. 

Our annual production is approximately 3,400,000,000 pounds 
of these choicest edible oils and fats, and our exports are ap- 
proximately 1,000,000,000 pounds annually. We have a tremen- 
dous exportable surplus of our high-grade edible oils and fats. 

INTERCH ANGEABILITY, 

Mr. President, the vegetable oils and fats which we produce 
are all interchangeable in usage. 

Salad oils are refined cottonseed oil, refined corn oil, refined 
peanut oil, or olive oil. 

Vegetable lard and animal lard are used interchangeably. 
Vegetable lard is made principally of cottonseed oil, neutral 
lard, edible tallow, and oleo stearin, but peanut oil or corn oil 
can be used instead of the cottonseed oil. 

Oleomargarine is made of oleo oil, neutral lard, cottonseed 
oil, peanut oil, corn oil, coconut oil. 

All of these high-grade edible oils and fats may be considered 
as one homogeneous product. They are inseparably joined in 
market relationship. 

Linseed oil is not interchangeable in usage with this great 
group of edible oils and fats, and from a tariff standpoint it is 
no more associated with the tariff problem as it relates to other 
vegetable oils than petroleum. The Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. Lapp] stated that linseed oil was in a separate depart- 
ment. 

Mr. President, American farmers are producing approxi- 
mately 500,000 tons more of edible oils and fats than we con- 
sume. Our cotton growers, corn growers, hog raisers, and cattle 
raisers are aggressively invading the consuming countries of 
Europe with their great surplus of edible oils and fats. We 
dominate the world’s markets for high-grade edible fats, and our 
entire price structure is on an international basis. We must 
sell our exportable surplus of edible oils and fats in the mar- 
kets of Europe in competition with the foreign surpluses of 
animal and vegetable oils produced by other agricultural 
countries. 

Mr. SIMMONS. May I ask the Senator if he has carried out 
his calculations sufficiently to be able to tell us what propor- 
tion of these oils and fats is exported in the aggregate, and 
what proportion is consumed in this country? I do not mean 
as to any particular one of these many varieties of oils, but the 
proportion of all of them combined. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Before the Senator asked me the 
‘question I read that approximately the 500,000,000 pounds of 
edible oils and fats we consume are produced here. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That includes them all? 

Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN. I think that includes them all. I 
had a mass of figures, and I compiled them by taking the 
totals, . 

Mr. SIMMONS. We consumed, then, about 500,000,000 
— these various oils and fats. How many pounds do we 
export 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. That would indicate, as I stated 
before, that we exported 1,000,000,000 pounds. 

Mr. SIMMONS. We exported twice as much, then, as we 
consumed ? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Our annual production of all of 
these edible products and their derivatives is 3,400,000,000 
pounds, and our exports are approximately 1,000,000,000 pounds 
annually. 

Mr. SIMMONS. We produce 38,000,000,000 and export 


1,000,000,0007? 
We produce 3,400,000,000, accord- 


I presume 


Pounds. 
227, 626, 000 
None. 
9, 615, 167 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. 
ing to the figures I have had compiled, . 


JuLY 11, 


Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator has just made a very illuminat- 
ing statement. He said a moment ago, before I interrupted 
him, that these oils and fats were upon a world basis of price; 
that is to say, that the price of the exportable surplus con- 
trolled and regulated the price of the domestic consumption. 
Am I correct in that statement? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Ag I understand it, the Senator is. 
That was the statement I made. I am informed that the prices 
of these oils are practically made by a group in Europe, and 
they are internationally uniform. It is somewhat. similar to 
the price of wheat. I think generally the export price is the 
price on the Liverpool market. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then the effect of the Senator’s statement 
is that where we export one-third of our domestic production, 
the price is fixed in the world market? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. In this particular instance. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Even as to the part that is consumed at 
home. If that be true, I desire to inquire of the Senator if 
he can see any reason why there should be a duty upon any of 
these products? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I stated that I firmly believe that 
the attitude of previous Congresses in admitting free the 
vegetable oils which are not produced here was a good policy. 
I also stated that I had not been convinced that our farmers 
intend to raise sufficient of the raw materials, the vegetables, to 
press these oils necessary to supply the domestic market. There- 
fore I believe that they should be free. But I also pointed out 
what the claim of the farmers of the West was. I want to say 
at this point that I believe the farmers have never had suf- 
ficient consideration by previous Congresses, and that they are 
entitled to protection where the industry is established and 
where it exists. I have religiously voted for these duties to pro- 
tect the farmer. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President-—— 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I have not finished my statement. 
If those products were displacing certain dairy products and 
would give a larger market for the products at home, I was per- 
fectly willing that a tariff should be imposed to keep the 
vegetable oils out of the edible products, but that I firmly be- 
lieved it to be unwise to penalize an industry simply from senti- 
ment; and I want to say there is a sentiment or a prejudice 
against these vegetable oils. But the larger question that im- 
pressed me was the fact that when we put a duty on these oils 
and do not give an outlet and allow them to be absorbed in the 
industries, we back them up in central Euroge, and it backs up 
our hog lard and cottonseed oil products here and I do not think 
that is fundamentally sound in tariff making. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator think that it is a sound 
proposition to penalize one industry for the benefit of another 
industry ? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. 
tion. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator said a moment ago that it might 
be to the interest of our dairy products to impose duties upon 
the oils of which he has spoken. I ask the Senator if he thinks 
we should impose a duty upon one domestic product for the bene- 
fit of another domestic product. Is that a Republican theory 
of tariff making? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. 
philosophy of the question. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I was not asking the Senator the question in 
any captious spirit. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I wanted to see these oils admitted 
free, but the committee believed in their judgment, where there 
was adulteration, as it had information that there was, and 
where the farmers’ products were being displaced to a certain 
extent by an inferior product, that it was a gvod policy to im- 
pose a duty. : 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will state to the Senator why I asked the 
question, I did not know whether it was true or not, but I have 
heard it stated, and the Senator being a member of the ma- 
jority of the committee I am trying to ascertain the facts, that 
it is proposed to put these high duties upon the oils and the 
nuts out of which the oils are made not in the interest of the 
oil industry, not because the oil industry was asking it, but 
because it was thought that the oils come in competition with 
the dairy products of the country, and it was proposed to place 
this obstacle and this handicap upon that industry for the 
benefit of the dairy industry of the country. I was intending 
to ask the Senator, if that were true, if any part of the pur- 
pose of imposing these high prohibitory duties upon these oils 
and fats which are imported was to protect the dairy in- 
dustry from competition with those products, does the Sen- 
ator think that that is a proper exercise of the tariff levying 
functions of the Congress? Does not the Senajor think that 


I did not hear the Senator’s ques- 


I am not going to indulge in the 
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would be using the protective principle for the purpose of 
discriminating in favor of one domestic industry as against 
another domestic industry? Has protection advanced to that 
point in the United States? 

Mr. sRELINGHUYSEN. Of course the Senator has asked 
me a very complex question. We made tariffs, I recollect, in 
the Underwood bill as to certain manufactured articles, where 
dutizs were imposed against articles because they replaced 
certain articles which were manufactured or produced here. 
I think that has not been a new thought. 

Mr. SIMMONS. This is not a case of replacing certain ar- 
ticles that we produce. It is a case of displacing one article 
that we produce by another article that we produce; that is, 
not permitting the consumer in this country to determine the 
question of which one of those two articles he prefers. 

Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN. That is true. 

Mr. SIMMONS. As I understand the proposition, it is to 
settle the question for the consumer in the bill and say to him 
that we desire and intend that he shall buy dairy products to 
supply his demands and not vegetable oil products and to co- 
erce him into deciding in favor of one American industry as 
against another we put a high duty upon vegetable oils because 
they compete with the dairy products. 

I will say to the Senator that there has been legislation here 
and about this very subject which I have thought ever since 
the day of its passage—in fact, since I was a Member of the 
Senate—was one of the most iniquitous pieces of legislation 
ever written upon the statute books. 

Years ago when I first came to the Senate the question of 
imposing a tax of 10 cents upon oleomargarine was one of the 
live questions of the day. I was a member of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry at the time, and the first speech that 
I made in this Chamber was in earnest opposition to that tax. 
It was upon the ground that the tax was manifestly and admit- 
tedly levied for the purpose of discriminating against the 
product of the cottonseed producer and in favor of the product 
of the dairy farm. It was discriminatory legislation, which 
was not justified, and I think there are very few people in the 
country who have attempted to justify it. It was the dominat- 
ing influence of a particular industry in the country that forced 
Congress into that legislation. 

As I understand the Senator, one of the chief purposes of 
imposing these high duties upon the foreign nuts and foreign 
oils is to protect not the manufacturers of those oils and the 
growers of those nuts in this country but primarily to protect 
the dairy interests of the country from competition with those 
products, I say if that is the thought in this legislation it is 
wholly indefensible. It is an application of the protective-tariff 
system to discrimination among the domestic industries of the 
country. It is arraying one American industry against another 
American industry. It is protecting through the tariff the 
products of one section of the country in favor of the products 
of another section of the country. It is protecting the product 
of one American industry against the product of another 
American industry, whereas protection as originally expounded 
and as interpreted until the present day, I think, without ex- 
ception, has been, as alleged by its advocates, for the purpose 
of levying taxes to protect American industry against foreign 
industry. 

I did not ask the Senator the question in any captious spirit. 
I think that he and I agree pretty well-—not altogether, pos- 
sibly, but in the main—with reference to the imposition of the 
duties upon oils and nuts. I was asking the question for the 
purpose of securing information. I want to find out if that 
is one of the reasons or if that was the chief reason for increas- 
ing the duties up to the high rate provided in the bill. Is it to 
protect the dairy industry against the vegetable-oil industry 
of the country? Is it to protect the dairy industry of the 
country against the products of cotton seed and the products of 
peanuts and the products of soya beans? If it is, I would like 
to know upon what principle of tariff protection it can be jus- 
tified. Nothing more vicious or more un-American has ever 
been advocated here, if, indeed, that is the reason for the pro- 
posed high rates. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, the Senator knows 
that I am simply trying to defend the position of the com- 
mittee with regard to the drawback clause. But I should like 
to ask him a question before I answer the question which he 
propounded to me. Did the Senator vote for a tariff duty of 
2 cents on soya-bean oil in the emergency tariff act? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I voted for nothing in the 
emergency tariff act. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. If the Senator did not vote for 
thot 2-cent duty in. the emergency tariff act, I can not answer 
his question. But I have this to say in regard to the duty im- 
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posed by the committee on the vegetable oils where they were 
used for edible purposes. If the vegetable-oil industry men- 
aced the entire dairy industry of the West and vegetable oils 
were imported in sufficient quantities to displace—a better 
word than replace—the farm products of the farmers and 
dairy farms of the West, I believe that the tariff would be 
justified. If those products were utilized for edible purposes 
here in destroying the product of the American farmer, I be- 
lieve we should protect ourselves against them. Is that a 
sufficient answer to the Senator? 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator astounds me. Are not both 
the vegetable oils and the nuts, as well as dairy products, 
products of the farm? Is it seriously proposed here that when, 
as in this case, there are two industries in the country, both 
legitimate, both recognized by the law, both products of agri- 
culture, both regarded as more or less important, that we shall 
discriminate between them and say that one of those industries 
is more important than the other industry and deliberately pro- 
ceed, through the exercise of the taxing power of the Govern- 
ment, to suppress the one to the encouragement of the other? 
Is it seriously proposed that we shall do that? If so, sir, it is 
monstrous. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Oh, no, Mr. President; that is not 
what I said. I said I believed the foreign vegetable-oil indus- 
try menaced the dairy industry of the country and would de- 
stroy it, and that we should protect our own farmers against it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. In my part of the country the farmer ra‘ses 
cotton, and cotton seed that is most valuable as a staple. Why 
would the Senator feel that he was justified in handicapping 
that product to protect the industry that merges from the dairy 
in the northern, eastern, and western sections of the country? ~ 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Cottonseed oil is a product of this 
country. It does not need protection, although we have given 
it protection. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Why did the Senater give it protection, 
then? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. My answer to the Senator was in 
relation to vegetable oil produced in foreign countries and not 
produced here. If I believe that, if those oils menaced the 
dairy farmers of this country, we would be perfectly justified 
in placing a high duty upon them to protect the dairy farmers. 

Mr. SIMMONS. They are the raw materials of the oil pro- 
ducers of the country, and I do not distinguish the difference. 
The factories can not run if there is not sufficient raw material 
to be had to supply them. The argument of the Senator is that 
if an industry has to import its raw materials it is not entitled 
to the same protection as the industry in this country that does 
not have to import its raw materials. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. If the cottonseed oil industry was 
menaced by foreign competition, the Senator would be very 
anxious for protection, and I would be in favor of giving it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I have not yet finished. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Very well. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The vegetable oils which are im- 
ported into this country are not the character of oils which 
are produced here, nor are the vegetables from which they are 
produced grown here in sufficient quantity or quality to pro- 
duce the oil. In the case of soya beans, for instance, the South 
Carolina Crushers Association testified that the soya beans in 
this country ripen too quickly; that they can not be produced 
of proper quality. So, in the case of peanut oil, the Senator 
from North Carolina knows that the peantits of this country, 
and particularly of his section, are so marketable and are in 
such demand for edible purposes that the nonedible peanut oil 
that is used in soap making does not come in competition with 
his product. 

Coconut oil is not produced here and comes in free. There- 
fore the question of a protective tariff on these oils is not a 
practical one. That is the question I am arguing, although 
where the foreign oil may be used as an adulterant or a 
substitute for an article produced here, such as a natural farm 
product, and competes with the domestic commodity, then I 
believe that it is perfectly practicable to impose a tariff duty 
upon it. That is what the bill and this amendment provide. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, we have in the United States 
great industries which are engaged in the manufacture of 
vegetable oils. They use various seeds, such as cotton seed, 
peanuts, soya beans, and a number of other commodities which 
it is not necessary to mention. They import a small quantity 
of those products for the purpose of crushing; they import a 
small portion of the oil for the purpose of refining it, in order 
that they may have a sufficient output to satisfy the demand. 
If I understand the Senator from New Jersey, he says that if 
any part of the raw material of these oil crushers is imported 
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from abroad, he feels it is perfectly justifiable to place a high 
duty upon that part of their raw material, mot for thei 
benefit, not for the benefit of the labor which is engaged in the 
industry, but for the purpose of preventing those oils from com- 
ing in competition with the dairy products of this country. 
That is all I wanted to get from the Senator in a clear un- 
equivocal form, and I have it now. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I want to show the 
effect of a restriction of the European market on these products. 

In Europe our surplus of hog lard, cottonseed oil, corn oil, 
peanut oil, oleo oil, oleo stearine, vegetable lard, and other 
edible fats must sell in competition with coconut oil, peanut 
oil, soya-bean oil, and cottonseed oil from Oriental countries. 
We can not possibly enact legislation here which will shut out 
of Europe cottonseed oil, peanut oil, coconut oil, and soya-bean 
oil from the Orient. 

We can not avoid the competition of those foreign oils, and 
so the question is entirely how we shall meet the competition 
which we can not avoid meeting. Our farmers have been ex- 
porting a great surplus of oils and fats for the past 50 years, 
and it would be absurd to say that it has not been profitable 
for us to enter the competitive markets of the world, other- 
wise we would not have produced a great surplus and we would 
not have continued to compete in the open markets of the world 
for the past 50 years. 

The American farmers’ market for oils and fats for edible 
purposes is at home and in foreign countries. The American 
farmer is not producing these oils and fats for industrial pur- 
poses, as can be readily seen by taking a typical year, such as 
the year 1920. During that year our farmers produced’ 
1,730,000 tons of high grade edible fats, such as hog lard, edible 
tallow, neutral lard, oleo stearine, cottonseed oil, vegetable 
lard, oleo oil, corn oil, and peanut oil. Of this 1,730,000 tons 
the American farmer exported approximately 500,000 tons of 
the same interchangeable oils and fats 

There is no intentional production of oils and fats of this 
group in the United States for industrial uses, with the ex- 
ception of fish oils; and the only available oils and fats for 
our industries, such as those engaged in manufacturing soap, 
rubber substitutes, printing inks, leather dressings, imitation 
leather, and many other products are the refuse fats which 
unavoidably result from the production of the prime oils and 
fats. The only domestic supply of industrial fats which our 
industries have available as raw material is the inedible tal- 
low and greases which are produced from butcher-shop scraps, 
and by garbage-reduction plants and packing houses. The 

rhole process of producing oils and fats in the United States, 

th vegetable and animal, is designed to obtain the greatest 
quantity possible in edible form and to reduce to the greatest 
extent possible the output in inedible form. 

During the typical year 1920 there was produced in the 
United States only 835,000 tons of industrial grades of oils 
and fats, and hence our industries must have access to foreign 
supplies. All of the coconut oil, soya-bean oil, peanut oil, and 
cottonseed oil imported by our industries is obviously taken 
away from the nations of Europe, and thereby the competition 
with our own exportable surplus is greatly reduced in the 
European markets; at the same time American industries are 
able to obtain their necessary basic materials and compete 
with the industries of Europe for export business in their 
finished products. 

The Tariff Commission’s report as to the operation of the 
einergency tariff rates shows conclusively that duties on foreign 
vegetable oils are inoperative so far as protection is concerned, 
and are only an obstacle to American industries. 

Mr. SIMMONS.- Mr. President,—— 

Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am heartily in sympathy with the argu- 
ment which the Senator is now making, and, if it would not 
interrupt him unduly, I should like right here, for the purpose 
of fortifying his argument, to make a brief general statement, 
based upon the proposition laid down by the Senator a moment 
ago that we could not compete in the purchase of these raw 
materials in foreign markets with the high rates proposed to 
be imposed by the pending bill. With the kind permission of 
the Senator, I wish to say—— 

Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN. I am very glad to yield to the 
Senator, but I do not want to yield the floor. I will suspend 
for a moment, if the Senator wishes to interrupt me, if I do 
not yield the floor. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I merely wish to reenforce the argument 
which the Senator, as I understood him, was making. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I will be very glad to have the 
Senator make the statement, with the understanding that I do 
not surrender the floor. 
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Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I have had occasion to in- 
vestigate this question, because it affects very vitally large 
interests in my section of the country as well as the country 
as a whole. I find it to be true that cottonseed oil is the domi- 
nant oil; it dominates the price of oils; the price of all the 
oils follows the price of cottonseed oil. It not only dominates 
and fixes the price of the other oils of similar kind and char- 
acter but it fixes the price of the raw materials in this country 


The Senator from New Jersey is absolutely correct when he 
says that, on account of the large percentage of our domestic 
production which is annually exported, the product is upon an 
international price basis; that is to say, the price of cottonseed 
oil in this country is fixed by the price in Burope, where our 
exportable surplus is almost entirely disposed of, and as the 
cottonseed-oil industry dominates the oil trade the prices of 
other oils follow the price of that particular oil, and so all the 
other vegetable oils produced in this country are upon a world 
price basis. We do not fix the price of a single one of our oils 
in the domestic market, but the price is fixed for us chiefly 
in London, which is the great international market for those 


Mr. President, the source of the raw materials out of which 
our vegetable oils are made is almost exclusively in America 
and the Orient—chiefly in this country, but partly in the Orient. 
The raw materials out of which Europe produces her oils 
come almost entirely from the Orient. Europe does not import 
to any considerable extent her raw materials from the United 


I think the Senator from New Jersey will agree to the propo- 
sition that there are probably in Japan and in China and India, 
where these raw materials are produced, but two purchasers. 
One of those purchasers, but not the largest, is the United 
States and the other is Europe, but chiefly Great Britain. 
They are the only competitors in those great markets for these 
essential products used in the industries of the two continents. 

It is claimed, and I think it is manifestly true—and I ask the 
attention of the Senator from New Jersey to this statement— 
that with the high duties upon nuts, peanuts, and beans im- 
posed in this bill and in the emergency tariff it has been found 
practically impossible for the American purchaser of these raw 
materials in the Orient to compete with the European pur- 
chaser. How can he compete when, after he has paid the price 
per pound, he must add 3 or 4 cents to that price in order to 
get his raw material into his American mill, while his English 
competitor gets his into England without having that burden 


That is clearly the effect upon this competition between these 
two sole purchasers and competitors in the markets of the 
Orient. American buyers and manufacturers have been driven 
out. We have left Great Britain in the sole and undisputed 
control of that source of supply, practically the only purchaser 
of this exportable raw material raised in the Orient. Of course, 
it is obvious that Great Britain, therefore, can choose what price 
she will pay. ‘The price becomes a buyer’s price and not a 


In those circumstances is it not perfectly evident that if Great 
Britain can get her raw material for a materially lower price 
than under present conditions the price of the manufactured 
product in Great Britain will be affected and reduced practi- 
cally to the amount saved in the purchase of the raw material 
by reason of the elimination of her chief competitor? 

The Senator says that the price of our oils and our fats, of 
which we are a tremendous exporter, will be fixed by the prices 
of oils in the European market, and we find as the result of 
forcing the American purchaser out of the Orient that the 
European price will, as a matter of certainty, be greatly re- 


Mr. SIMMONS. I do not yield now. I want to ask the Sen- 
ator if it is not perfectly clear that if that takes place the price 
of our domestic oils will be to that extent reduced, instead of, 
as it is contended and claimed, increased as the result of these 
high duties? In other words, indirectly—not directly—these 
high duties operate not to increase the price of these American 
oils, which are upon a world basis of price, but to decrease the 
price of these oils in the American market? 

Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, that is my conten- 


Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
while I ask just one question? I do not care to take up any 
time, but I analy want to ask the Senator—— 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I have the floor, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Jersey 
has the floor. Does the Senator yield? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I am perfectly willing that this 
question should be asked, but 1 wish to-resume and complete 
my speech. If the Senator will confine himself to a statement 
of a few minutes, I shall be very glad to yield. 

Mr. GOODING. I just want to ask one question, and that 
is this: I want to ask the Senator from North Carolina, who 
had charge of the Underwood-Simmons bill when it was in the 
Senate, if it is not true that the Underwood-Simmons bill pro- 
vides for reexport by bonding, so that where any foreign prod- 
uct is brought im here and manufactured and reexported, 99 
per cent of the duty is remitted? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I am not able to say whether 
we had a provision of that character with respect to this 
product or not, but I think there was one. 

Mr. GOODING. Yes; I think there was. That is my under- 
standing—that it was a general provision in all of our tariff 
bills, 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think that was true, and I think there 
is a provision in this bill for that purpose where these products 
are used for other than edible purposes. 

Mr. GOODING. That is my understanding. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And I am in favor of it. 3 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. That is the proposition. 

Mr. President, when it became apparent that the committee 
intended to place a duty on these vegetable oils not made here 
that go into edible products, I took the position that to compel 
the industries that use 90 per cent of all of the vegetable oils 
imported to pay this additional duty on these materials that 
they utilize in soap manufacturing was unjust and unfair, 
and a tax. 

In derision yesterday the soap manufacturer was condemned 
because he asked relief from this tariff, and it was pointed out 
that the soap manufacturer was enjoying high rates of duty, 
and therefore it was said that the farmer was entitled to have 
this remote protection placed on these vegetable oils not made 
here because the soap manufacturer was getting protection. 

The soap manufacturer is getting 5 per cent ad valorem pro- 
tection on the cheaper grades of soap, and he does not need it 
and he does not care for it and he has not asked for it. It is 
a revenue duty pure and simple. On the high grades of per- 
fumed soap, which form a very small percentage of the product, 
we do impose high duties because they are luxuries. As far as 
the soap manufacturer is concerned, he has a clean bill of health 
on the question of any selfishness regarding this tariff, except 
a protest against the injustice of it, and he has just as much 
right to come here and have his rights defended as the farmer 
of the West. 

What is the soap industry of this country? It is not in my 
State alone. It is in over 25 States of the Union, and there 
are 348 separate establishments. The capital invested is $212,- 
416,866; salaries and wages paid each year, $35,399,914 ; numbe1 
of wage earners, 20,290, and the value of their product each 
year is $316,740,115. 

When you come to the question of paint—and some of these 
oils are utilized there—there are 601 manufacturers, with $177,- 
814,815 invested. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me 
to read just a sentence in view of what he has just said with 
regard to the tariff duty on manufactured soap? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mtr. 8S. W. Eckman, of the B. T. Babbitt 
Co., of New York City, appearing before the committee—and I 
read from page 1272—says: 

We are not here pleading for any protection on our raw materials or 
finished product: e are able to look out for ourselves in that respect. 

I know that some of the Ohio soap makers said that while 
this protection was here, they did not care for it. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The Senator is right, and I thank 
him for his contribution. I simply want to show that when it 
was attempted on this floor yesterday to accuse the soap manu- 
facturer of being selfish in this thing, and asking for a high 
rate of duty himself while he asked to be relieved from this 
imposition on vegetable oils, that was not so; that he is not 
selfishly asking for a duty. 

The manufacturers of oilcloth and linoleum use some of these 
oils. The capital invested there is $49,803,688 and the salaries 
and wages are $8,297,546. The number of wage earners is 
5,414 and the value of the products is $52,673,206. 

In other words, on these preducts, not manufactured in this 
country, heretofore on the free list, industries with nearly 
$500,000,000 of capitalization, paying $80,000,000 in wages, and 
employing over 50,000 employees, scattered in every State of the 
Union, are asked to pay a duty amounting to millions of dollars. 
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I claim that that is an injustice, that it fosters no American 
industry, and, furthermore, that it injures the farmer more 
than it helps him, because the absorption of those vegetable 
oils creates q vacuum in Europe which is filled by our Ameri- 
can products. Good business demands that we admit these oils 
free under the bonding provision and remit the duty and take 
the burden off of these industries, so unnecessarily placed 
upon them by reason of the amendment of the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Gooptne], asking that this provision be stricken out 
of the bill. It will seriously injure the oil-crushing industry of 
this country. It will seriously affect the southern farmer. It 
will seriously affect the western farmer in the outlet for his 
hog lard. I claim that it is unwise and unbusinesslike to do 
something simply because remotely it is hoped that some day 
we may crush a few soya beans. 

I am a business man. I am a protectionist. I am for a tariff 
that will encourage and build up any industry; but the com- 
mittee was not shown, and I do not think any of its members 
were convinced, that it was necessary, simply from caprice or 
prejudice, or whatever it may be, to put duties of 3 cents and 
4 cents on these oils and make these industries pay them. It 
will not help the farmer. It will hurt the farmer, and it will 
seriously injure these great industries of our country, and more 
seriously injure the workingmen who work in them. 

I am opposed to this amendment being stricken out. It is a 
safeguard against an unjust tax, and I hope the Senate will 
vote to retain it. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I hope the time will come in 
this country when the farmer will be able to speak for himself 
and when he will be listened to. There is not a farm organiza- 
tion in America that is not asking that this proviso, which per- 
mits the vegetable oils to come in free when used in soap, be 
defeated. There is no exception to that. The dairy associa- 
tions, although they are protected in vegetable oils which are 
used for edible purposes, are more alarmed than any other or. 
ganization in the country I know of, because they do not be- 
lieve that they will have proper protection if these oils, which 
are used for edible purposes and soap purposes, may come in 
free of duty when used for making soap. 

It is my hope as a protectionist that when we get through 
with this tariff bill we will be able to defend every provision 
in it. This is a provision that no man who believes in protec- 
tion can defend, because it gives a great industry in this coun- 
try a preferred place in this bill. It gives them free raw ma- 
terials, while the manufacturer of oleomargarine and of lard 
substitutes must pay a duty of from 3 to 4 cents on vegetable 
oils. 

I can not understand why the farmer who produces the vege- 
table oils in this country is not just as much entitled to protec- 
tion when he goes into the making of soap as he is when he goes 
into the making of oleomargarine. I can not see that distinc- 
tion at all, and when they talk about backing up the fats of 
this country or interfering in any way with our export trade, 
when it is admitted that in all tariff bills there has been a 
provision by which any commodities may come into this coun- 
try and be reexported and 99 per cent of the duty refunded, 
that argument is not worth answering or important enough to 
warrant taking up the time of an intelligent body of men. 

The Senator from New Jersey in his argument admits that 
our exports of oleomargarine and oil fats which go into edible 
uses are even greater than those of the products which go into 
the soap making of this country. Tell me why the soap maker 
of this country is entitled to any special privileges, why he shall 
get soya beans, cottonseed oil, coconut oil, or anything else 
free of duty, while the oleomargarine manufacturer pays a duty? 

On all perfumed soaps the soap maker gets 50 per cent ad 
valorem, and those soaps are made out of coconut oil, soya-bean 
oil, cottonseed oil, and peanut oil that will come in free of duty 
unless my amendment prevails. Laundry soaps, which bear a 
duty of only 5 per cent, are made out of tanKage, largely from 
the slaughterhouses, and the garbage gathered in your great 
cities. 

The duty can not interfere, in my judgment, with the price of 
laundry soap. I do not think it will make any difference at all 
in the price of soap, because, in my judgment, if we have one 
great combination, one great trust in America, it is the soap 
makers, and .aey have grown rich, fabulously rich, until they 
count their millions by the hundreds. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, in the interest of 
accuracy I want to interrupt the Senator. He stated that the 
soap maker had a high rate of duty on certain classes of soaps. 

Mr. GOODING. Yes; and I stated that that soap was made 
out of coconut oil, soya-bean oil, and cottonseed oil that the soap 
maker receives free of duty if the committee amendment pre- 
vails, 
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Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. We admit that. 

Mr. GOODING. And peanut oil,-which you would have come 
in free for the soap makers. That is my statement, 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I think there is a complete answer 
in the fact that not over 1 per cent of the entire production of 
soap in this country is of this high-grade perfumed soap; that 
95 per cent is the cheaper soap, upon which they need and ask 
no duty, which they are willing to have free. The other 4 per 
cent are medicinal soaps. Therefore the duty imposed upon 
these soaps of which the Senator speaks is almost negligible—in 
fact, is negligible—and so his argument does not apply. 

Mr. GOODING. i do not agree with the Senator from New 
Jersey at all. I think we pay fabulous sums for perfumed 
toilet soaps and for shaving soaps in this country, the raw 
material of which the soap people are to have come in free 
if this committee amendment prevails. Why shail they have 
free raw material, when upon the same farm, and through the 
same erusher, goes the same oil which goes into edible uses, 
and which bears a duty of 3 or 4 cents a pound? The soap 
maker is put in a preferred class. I do not think that is the 
intention of the committee at all, but that is theeresult of the 
working of this bill if the committee amendment prevails. I 
ean not believe it is going to prevail. 

In 1917 there were 168,000,000 pounds of coconut oil con- 
sumed in the soap industry, as compared with 126,000,000 
pounds of cottonseed oil and 124,000,000 pounds of soya-bean 
oil. I have not the amount of the peanut oil that goes into 
soap, but it is considerable. Fifteen million nine hundred and 
ninety-seven thousand pounds of corn oil went into the making 
ef soap in that year. 

I do not agrée with the Senator that the soya-bean industry 
is not going to be a great industry. I placed in the RxEcorp 
yesterday a statement to the effect that last year’s crop was 
something like 3,000,000 bushels for seed. Again I want to 
say, Mr. President, if there is anything this country needs in 
all the world, it is some crop that will bring back the fertility 
of the soil. All of our prosperity in this country must be 
measured by the fertility of the soil, and the history of civiliza- 
tion shows that when seil goes backward civilization goes 
backward with it, and it is even true on an individual farm. 
Show me a farm where there is a struggle to keep the wolf 
from the door, and where it is hard for them to provide the 
necessities of life, and I will show you where even civilization, 
if you please, is going backward. Any citizen is a better citi- 
zen in this or any other country when he does not have to 
struggle too hard for a living. He is in a better frame of 
mind toward the whole world. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senater from Ohio? 

Mr. GOODING. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIS. I am very much interested in what the Sena- 
ter is so eloquently saying relative to the maintenance of the 
fertility of the soil, and I want to ask him a question, for in- 
formation entirely. In the State of Ohio up te this time the 
soya bean has been raised either as a forage crop or as a means 
of increasing the fertility of the soil by plowing it under. I 
am wondering whether, if the use of the crop is changed and 
soya beans are allowed to come to maturity and are harvested 
and pressed into oil, the crop so handled acts as a means of 
increasing the fertility of the soil. 

Mr. GOODING. There is no question about that. It is 
through the roots of the plant that the nitrogen finds its way 
into the soil and increases its fertility. Soya beans belong 
among the leguminous plants, such as peas, which improve soil 
fertility. Yesterday I put an article in the Recorp which, if 
the Senator will read, he will find covers that very fully. It 
also tells the story of improved machinery for cultivating and 
harvesting, and the trouble they found, evidently, in North 
Carolina, where they had not used this improved machinery in 
the shelling of beans, has already been obviated. I was never 
more convinced of anything in my life than that the soya-bean 
industry is going to prove a great industry, because it must be 
used to bring back the fertility of the soil. It has been used 
in the State of Iowa for a number of years with corn, used 
both for cutting for hay for forage and for hogging down. But 
they are now beginning to grow soya beans for seed and for 
crushing into oil. If we can have proper protection, there is no 
question at all about the success of the industry. 

I do not care to take up the time of the Senate. This case 
seems to be so clear that I do not anticipate that anything I 
might say would have any influence. But I am unable to 
understand why a preference should be given to anybody in the 
framing of this tariff bill, and I can not see it in any other 
light than that the soap makers are given a preference. I do 
not see why they should have their raw material free. 
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The soap manufacturers have always been protected, and why 
they should have a duty of 50 per cent on their finished product 
and have their raw materials free I am unable to understand. 

I know the committee has labored hard with this, and 'I ap- 
preciate the great work they have done in preparing this bill, 
but I can not agree with the committee in this matter. and I 
sincerely hope that in the interest of the great principle of 
protection, which has made this country what it is to-day, 
there will be no schedule in this bill which can not be defended. 
I have not forgotten what Schedule K in the Payne-Aldrich 
bill did te the Republican Party. 

I send to the desk a communication addressed to the Members 
of the Senate and the House of Representatives by the Texas 
Cottonseed Crushers’ Association and the Oklahoma Cotton- 
seed Crushers’ Association. I would like to have it read and 
appear in the Recorp in 8-point type. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered, and the Secretary will read the communication. 

The reading clerk read as follows: 


TARIFF ON VEGBETABLD OILS. 


To all Members of the United States Senate and House of Rep- 

resentatives, Washington, D, C.: 

We address this communication as representatives of the 
Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ Association, Oklahoma Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association, and various independent crude cotton- 
seed-oil mills of other States in the South who are for a tariff 
on vegetable oils that will protect the crude cottonseed-oil in- 
dustry and the southern cotton farmer and peanut grower. 

We are here to reinforce the demands of the producers for 
a protective tariff on vegetable oil; to take issue with the 
claims of the Interstate Cottonseed Crushers’ Association that 
the crushers want free trade; to present the interchangeabilities 
of these oils in their process of distribution; to point out the 
reasons why the Senate Finance Committee report as written 
affords no protection whatever to the producer of all fats in 
this country, and suggest a remedy. 

The permanent bill as reported by the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee has granted sufficient rates to properly protect the crude 
cottonseed-oil industry and the farmers of the South, as weil 
as the dairy farmers and hog producers, and all others engaged 
in the production of fats, namely, 4 cents per pound on coco- 
nut oil, 4 cents per pound on peanut oil, 3 cents per pound on 
soya-bean oil, and 3 cents per pound on cottonseed oil. How- 
ever, the drawback provision in the schedule providing that ail 
oils used in the manufacture of soap and for other inedible pur- 
poses, duty paid, will be refunded if the oil is used for these 
inedible purposes. There is also no duty on dried copra, made 
from coconuts. These two provisions combined, in our opinion, 
invalidate the whole bill, and as far as a protective measure ig 
concerned it would be useless. 

In the case of imported copra, the supply of which is prac- 
tically unlimited as far as any possible demand is concerned, 
we will have to absorb not only the oil produced from it, it 
being crushed in American mills, but will likewise have the 
cake and meal that will be produced from it in competition 
with American feedstuffs. 


DUTY URGED ON FORBIGN VEGETABLE OLL, CAKE, OR MEAL. 


We urge a duty of one-half cent per pound on soya-bean, 
copra, cottonseed, and peanut cake as a protection against im- 
portation of these materials into this country, We urge this 
especially in view of the fact that one of the leading manufac- 
turers of soap has circularized the mixed-feed industry urging 
their support for free importation of dried copra, on the theory 
that the cake produced in its manufacture here would tend to 
lower the prices of other concentrated vegetable oil cakes. 

Total domestic production of cottonseed oil for seven years— 
1914 to 1920, inclusive—shows a production of 9,857,146,000 
pounds and 915,208,000 pounds of peanut oil, or a total of these 
two domestic oils of 10,772,354,000 pounds, or an average annual 
production of the two oils of 1,588,907,714 pounds, 

Our imports for that same seven years were— 

Pounds. 
113, 752, 000 
1, 086, 226, 000 
Peanut oil 874, 345, 000 
Coconut oil 1, 201, 015, oe 
Crushed in American milis from imported copra 915, 068, 


or a total import for the seven years of 3,690,406,000 pounds, or 
an average annual import of all vegetable oils for that seven 
years of 527,201,000 pounds. 

Exports for the same seven years were— 


Cottonseed oil 
Soya-bean oil 


Cottonseed of] (14 per cent production) 
Soya-bean oil 

Peanut oil 

Coconut oil 


985, 
6, 513, 000 
159, 640, 000 
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or total. exports. fer seven. years. of 1,644,183,000. pounds, 
average annual export of 234,838,000 pounds; of all vegetable oils, 
against, imports. for that same seven, years of. 

pounds, or an average annual import: of: 527,201,000. pounds; 
or - annual. excess of imports above experts. of 292,317,000 
pounds. 

We donot have. the complete figures on the distribution and 
usage of these various. vegetable oils in different articles in 
which. they are used in this country, except for the years 1912, 
1914, 1916, and 1917: These figures show there were used in the 
soap industry for the years 1912, 1914, 1916, and 1917, 1,536,- 
637,000 pounds, or an annual average consumption of 384,159.000 
pounds. It also shows that for these same four years a total of 
572;872,000 pounds: of cottonseed ofl was used in the manufac- 
ture of soap, or an average annual’ consumption of 143,218,000 
pounds; so if’ these various’ oriental oils are to be free of duty 
when used for soap, it would necessarily eliminate the demand 
for cottonseed oil for that purpese, and’ inasmuch as a net con- 
sumption of all vegetable oils used in the manufacture of soap 
is greater than the net importable-surplus of’ all vegetable oils, 
if permitted’ to come in free for that purpose; it would neces- 
sarily invalidate the protective feature of the schedule. 

THE ORGANIZATION OF THE COTTONSEED‘OIL INDUSTRY. 

We are safe in saying that not less than C5 per cent and 
very probably as much as 85 per cent of all vegetable oils pro- 
duced in this. country and imported into this country are dis- 
tributed through what. are known as the four large refiners 
and compound manufacturers and the five large Chicago packers. 
These concerns are also owners of @ large number of crude 
cottonseed-oil mills, and are very active competitors with what 
is known as the independent crude cettonseed-oil indistry in 
the purchase of cotton seed, and it is a fact that the compe- 
tition is exceedingly extreme. We believe that a proper pro- 
tective: tariff. will assist in preventing. a. further concentration 
of the industry. The four large refiners are not to be. criti- 
cized in, their demand. fer. free importations of these various 
vegetable oils. They are only exercising what is now generally 
recognized as common to all interests everywhere, the right to 
conserve, and. foster their own interests, and as. these interests 
are engaged ih: importing, exporting, and the conversion of these 
various vegetable oils into. the finished products. and distributing 
the larger portion of them, their best interests, in our opinion, 
do. net lie in a protective tariff, but. rather. in world. trade. 


The soap manufacturers likewise are, in this same position, and, 


they are not. to be criticized for looking after their own in- 
terests, 

The crude cottonseed-oil industry, or, rather the independent 
crude cottenseed-oil. mills, in the extreme competition. with. these: 
large, interests, are at this time in, rather.a.demoralized and, bad, 
financial condition. So much is this. true that it is also at- 
tended by. a bad psychology, and this.is ome reason. why there 
has been the apparent; indifference. on. the part of so many. 
independent. crude cottonseed-oil mills. toward. the. whole. ques- 
tion, of, tariff. 


THE; INTERSTATR COPTONSRED CRUSHBBS’ ASSOCIATION. MEETING. AT NEW 
ORLBANS, ON JANUARY 4, 1922. 


The Interstate Cottonseed. Crushers’ Association at a. called 
meeting at New Orleans on January, 4, through proxies largely 
held, and voted by these four large refiners, committed that 
association to the policy of free trade, as the following analysis. 
of that vote will indieate, There were counted; all told, 253 
votes.. Of these. 253, votes; 164 were voted. by. these large in- 
terests. The convention became tired and would. net wait; for. 
the whole vote to be tabulated, and. the votes from, Nerth Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia, Mississippi, and Louisiana were 
not counted, but. there. were more: dealers, brokers, and other 
people associated in the business, and. in. no manner connected 
with the ownership or management of the cotton mills than 
there were cotton-oil mills. represented over and ahove those 
owned by the larger companies. Of the independent crude-oil 
mills voting, Texas.and Oklahoma vated 58 votes in. favor of 
the tariff. Those voting against the, tariff. there were 37 inde- 
pendent crude-oif mills, 82 brokers and. dealers, 5. refiners, and. 
68. mills. belonging, to. these larger companies. However, there 
were anly, 5 votes against the: tariff from. Texas and none from 
Oklahoma, We are safe in saying that not.over 40 per cent. 
of all independent crude-oil. mills belong to the interstate asso- 
ciation, and therefore were in. no. manner represented in. that. 
vote. There were also three Japanese firms who voted against. 
the tariff. Therefore, we are: justified: in saying that the New 
Orleans meeting did: not represent the attitude of the inde- 
pendent crude cottonseed-oil industry on. the tariff question, 
and we feel that it is unfair-to that portion of the industry. to, 
be advertised and. understeod to be: fostering an idea that is 
against the interests of the great American, farmer everywhere. 


or, an. 


These large refining interests. made some very clever argu- 
ments;at the meeting, the central thought.of which was that a 
tariff. on vegetable oils. would. not Briefly, that soya- 
bean and coconut oil, two principal oriental. oils. that are im- 
ported into this.country, were used as an edible very exten- 
sively in Europe, principally in margarine, but in the United 
States this oil is of such. quality that it would not meet the 
American, standards and could not be used as an edible; also 
that the industry in Europe is dominated by three concerns, and 
by reason of our emergency tariff our importers and exporters 
could not compete in the oriental market, leaving a virtual 
monopoly of these three European companies, and therefore 
such. a low price when imported into Europe was at such a 
low lével that practically excluded us entirely from the Euro- 
pean. market in our own vegetable oils and greatly curtailed 
the market for our hog lard. One of the principal arguments 
being, made for free vegetable oils by these interests: is a com- 
parison of our exports of cottonseed oil since January 1, this 
year, as compared. with the volume exported during that same 
period of 1921, and without any analysis as to the price of 
cottonseed oi! in 1921 and to-day. In March, 1921, cottonseed 
oil sold for 3%.cents per pound, crnde, f. o. b. oil mills. To-day it 
is worth 10} cents per pound. At that time cottonseed oil was 
the cheapest vegetable fat in the world as a result of conditions 
that then existed. It was cheaper than soya-bean, coconut, or 
any other vegetable oil, so when Evrope bought it it was buying 
the cheapest vegetable fat to be found in the world. 

EMERGENCY TARIFF. 


The emergency tariff bill. was passed. in May of last. year, 
and very quickly after that cottonseed oil began to advance, 
and: while it sold at. 3} cents. per pound in March, it sold as 
high as 74 cents in July and 8 cents in August. Cottonseed 
oil has been relatively higher during the whole year than 
any other animal or vegetable fat. This is in part due, of 
course, to the small. cotton. crop, but. in a large part to the 
emergency tariff. To-day it is, selling at about 24 cents higher 
than coconut oil, duty unpaid; 3.cents.per pound higher than. 
soya-bean. oil, duty unpaid; and. there: have been times when 
coconut: oil sold. 2 cents. per. pound higher than cottonseed 
oil and cottonseed. oii at the. same price as seya-bean oil. 
We are fully persuaded that but for the. emergency. tariff, by 
reason of interchangeability, one: vegetable oil for another, that 
cottonseed oil would be selling at least 24 cents per pound 
cheaper than it is at this time, and we are sure that it has 
protected the: southern farmer and given him. an additional 
price for his seed equivalent to the duty on these oriental vege- 
table oils, in-round figures. $8.per ton on his cotton seed and 
$1& per ton on his peanuts, and. on the cottonseed crop alone 
in aggregate. of $25,000,000. 

Interchangeability: Notwithstanding the contentions that 
were made by the refining interests at. New Orleans. that. soya- 
bean: oil and. coconut oil could. net be successfully. used as an 
edible oil in the United States, the information we have and 
the: amounts of these oils heretofore used: in. the manufacture of 
edible products: in this country would tend to refute this state- 
ment as follows: 

(Prom: United States Rng my of Agriculture Bulletin No. 769; 
ter figures, not. available.) Ronnie. 

1914. Soyabean: oil a in. lard substitute 

1916. Soya-bean oil used in lard substitute.......... = 14 pe $00: 

1917. Soya-bean oil used in lard substitute-_........_.._ 34, 352: 000 

1918. Soya-bean oil used in lard substitute_....o.._ slit 36; 517, 000 

The consumption of seya-bean oil for 1918 for lard substitutes 
is equivalent to over 900 tank cars of oil, or nearly one-third of’ 
the entire production of cottonseed oit for Texas this past 
season. Furthermore, United States: Department of Agricul 
ture Bulletin No. 489° states : 


As the process of refining oe ay = is cn oft bas and 
there see has: a Lag im. the 


to be scarcely any: use 
manatactare of foodstuffs to which, “it we be an impertant 
adjunct. 


PRESENT STATUS OF INDEPENDENT CRUDE COTTONSEED-OIL. INDUSTRY. 


The Texas: Cottonseed Crushers’ Association. went on. record 
at its annual meeting last. year in favor. of a.tariff on vegetable 
oils and. the substances. from which they.are made. At.a.called 
meeting of that association, on the 28th. of. December last, the 
following resolution was unanimously. adopted: 


Moved that we again confirm the. resolution as. passed. by our last 
annual. meet held at Galveston—that is, we oueially indorse the 
action of the riff —— demonnali that cottonseed and: 
competing: oils he permanent bill: now. before - 
gress, and we urgently ooh all Texas Congressmen to sige: thie : 
petition-and lend their full cooperation. toa the Southern Tariff Associa- 
tion. The resolution was adopted unanimously. 


All except two members of the Oklahoma Cottonseed’ Crush- 
ers’ Association are in favor of a tariff on vegetable oils. 
Many crude oil millmen who were for a tariff before the New 
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Orleans meeting, who were misled by the arguments made at 
that meeting, have changed back to their original faith in all 
parts of the South and are now demanding a tariff on vegetable 
oils that will protect. 

IN THE INTERESTS OF AGRICULTURE. 

We hold no brief for the American farmer. Through vari- 
ous farm organizations in the South, dairy interests of the 
North, and the live-stock producing sections of the West, the 
farmer is demanding protection and especially against cheap 
oriental vegetable oils produced by Chinese and South Sea 
Island labor, 10 cents to 15 cents per day. 

Our interest in a tariff is secondary to that of the farmer, 
as it is immaterial to us what we pay for cotton seed or peanuts 
provided the products can be sold at such a price as will per- 
mit us a reasonable profit. We are, however, interested in a 
price being maintained that will induce the farmer to market 
his production of cotton seed and peanuts, as during the busi- 
ness collapse in the fall of 1920 and the early part of 1921 cot- 
ton seed was so low in price that 20 per cent of the available 
supply for that year was not sold to the crushing mills, and 
therefore was never crushed, and to the extent of 1,000,000 tons. 
We are further interested in the price of the products being 
sufficiently high to encourage the farmer in increasing the pro- 
duction of both cotton seed and peanuts, 

We believe that our interests and those of the farmer are 
identical and we do not apologize for demanding protection to 
his interests as well as our own. It would also seem that 
all men who have the interest of their country at heart would 
appreciate that the farmer must be protected in order to be 
prosperous, and is entitled to receive all that can be granted. 
With a prostrated agriculture we will have an impoverished 
Nation. 

" NECESSITY FOR PROTECTION, 

The unusual conditions that surround the independent crude 
cottonseed oil industry are such that unless suitable protection 
is granted against oriental vegetable oils and their substances, 
the industry can not survive in open competition with the 
larger interests in the business who are also engaged in the 
importing and exporting of these various vegetable oils and 
in the distribution of the finished product, including manu- 
facture of these various commodities, for the reason that their 
largest profits are made in the merchandising end of their 
business. 

TARIFF WANTED. 

The duties prescribed in the Senate Finance Committee bill 
of 4 cents per pound on coconut and peanut oil, and 3 cents 
per pound on cottonseed and soya-bean oil are sufficient, pro- 
vided the drawback provision is eliminated, refunding the 
duty when it is shown it has been used in the manufacture of 
soap or for other inedible purposes. We also urge a duty of 
2 cents per pound on copra, being the same relative ratio as 
far as its oil content is concerned, as 4 cents per pound on 
coconut oil. 

Inconsistency of various fat schedules: Notwithstanding the 
demands of soap manufacturers and other interests for free 
vegetable oils and raw materials and the fact that the Senate 
Finance Committee schedule on vegetable oil, which provides 
for these different oils to come in free of duty when used for 
soap and other nonedible purposes, all of which invalidates the 
whole schedule as a protective measure in the interest of the 
producer of the Nation. 

Nevertheless laundry soaps carry a duty.of 5 per cent and 
toilet soaps a duty of as high as 50 per cent ad valorem, and 
notwithstanding that the effects to all intents and purposes of 
this schedule as now written invalidates the whole as a pro- 
tective measure which will provide for manufacturers of oleo- 
margarine a free raw material, a duty of 8 cents per pound 
is given to the oleomargarine manufacturer, the principal in- 
gredient of which is coconut oil. 

And notwithstanding that the lard substitutes manufacturers 
are demanding free importation of oriental vegetable oils and 
the substances from which it is made, which, in fact, they do 
receive, if the Senate finance schedule as now written is en- 
acted into law, nevertheless a tariff is given them as protection 
against foreign manufacturers of lard substitutes and to the 
extent of 5 cents per pound. 

We do not complain at these various interests receiving pro- 
tection, but we demand for the American producers of competi- 
tive fats and oils protection against destructive foreign com- 
petition. 

CONCLUSION, 

We believe the interests of the cotton farmer, peanut grower, 
dairying farmer, and the hog grower, and the independent crude 
cottonseed-oil industry are on one side of this question demand- 
ing suitable tariff protection, and on the other side are the im- 
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porters, exporters, soap manufacturers, and distributors of all 
the products of vegetable oil, and those who want to engage in 
world trade even though it be at the expense of the great pro- 
ducing element of this Nation, 


Respectfully submitted, J. S. LeCrerca, 


Ep, WooDALt, 
B. W. Covucn, 
Special Tariff Committee, 
Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ Association, 
By A. 8S. Roperts, 
Special Tariff Committee, 
Oklahoma Cottonseed Crushers’ Association. 

Mr.. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, for the first time in this 
debate, which has now proceeded for many, many weeks, I make 
bold to address the Senate on the question of a tariff rate. I 
do so at this point because my interest in the agricultural sched- 
ule generally is very deep. I have believed for a long time, 
Mr. President, that the producer of the agricultural commodi- 
ties of this country should enjoy a reasonable measure of pro- 
tection. I have thought for some time that it was somewhat 
unfair, and in some instances exceedingly unfair, that the 
farmer should have to make all his purchases in a protected 
market and sell his products in a free market. I may confess 
a'so, Mr. President, with due humility, that I am especially in- 
terested in the rates on agricultural preducts, because agricul- 
ture is my business. I say with “due humility” because in 
spite of that fact I am not a member of the so-called “ agri- 
cultural bloc.” I have supported to date all the proposals made 
_by the Finance Committee in the matter of rates upon agri- 
cultural products, and I expect, unless some new and unexpected 
arguments reach my mind, to continue to support the committee 
in the proposals which it has made and which have not yet been 
acted upon. 

My interest in this particular provision, paragraph 50a, on 
page 22, and my special interest in the live-stock industry—I 
will not say my knowledge of that industry, for I realize that 
a little knowledge is a dangerous thing—prompt me more than 
ever to support the committee in the proposal which it has 
made, for I believe the proposal made by the committee is in 
the interest of the agricultural population of this country and 
its better interest as ‘contrasted with the proposal made by the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. GooprN@]. 

I think very few people in the United States except those 
who are engaged in the live-stock business, or perhaps in the 
cotton-raising business, realize the astounding pos'tion in the 
trade of the world enjoyed by American fats and oils. We are 
by far the greatest producers of high-grade fats and oils. 
Nature has so endowed this continent, has so equipped the 
United States with resources of an agricultural nature that it 
has not yet become necessary, and I hope it will not become 
very necessary, for the American farmer to devote much of his 
attention to the production of low-grade inedible fat and oil 
products. The overwhelming proportion of our efforts, agricul- 
turally speaking, is devoted to the production of fats and oils, 
which lead the world in quality, which are known all over the 
world, and command their market with the very best. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator from New York yield to me? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I will. 

Mr. KING. I should be very glad if we could have a larger 
attendance present. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I do not think it is necessary to call 
a quorum. I am quite sure it would be dissipated within two 
or three minutes after it had appeared. 

a GOODING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I do. 

Mr. GOODING. In view of what the Senator from New 
York has stated, is it not a very serious mistake to impose a 
duty on edible oils that come into the country? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I think not; certainly, not if they are 
to be used for edible purposes in this country. 

Mr. GOODING. As I understood the statement made by the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN], our export 
trade in oils which sre used in oleomargarine and lard substi- 
tutes is very much larger than our export trade in nonedible 
oils, such as are used in manufacturing soap and for other simi- 
lar purposes, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I emphasized that a moment ago. 

Mr. GOODING. So that if a duty on nonedible oils will ‘in- 
terfere with our foreign trade, will not a duty on edible oils 
interfere with it in the same way? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. With our foreign trade? 

- Mr, GOODING. Yes, 
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Mr. WADSWORTH. The duty on edible oils imported imto 
the United States to be used for edible purposes will not inter- 
fere with our export trade; it will interfere with the domestic 
business of producing edible oils and fats; and L am opposed ta 
that interference. What I want. to defend, however, and preserve 
is the immense export business of the United States. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I also wish to ask the Sena- 
ter whether; in view of the provision in this bill which permits 
reexport, it is not idle to talk about a tariff on vegetable oils 
alone interfering with experts or reexports, because: that provi- 
sion applies to all industries and is used very generally in 
this country, and Was been for a number of years?) Why should 
it interfere with reexport of soap products and not with the re- 
export of oleomargarine and the products of other industries? 
lf the Senater cam explain the exceptions, I should like to hear 
him do so. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I was about to proceed 
to develop what little argument I am capable of making. I am 
not worried about the soap manufacturers; I am net rising here 
upon the floor of the Senate as their champion or defender. 
Their business is but an incident in the consideration of this 


never figured out its relative importance. I am not risimg here 
to defend the linoleum manufacturers or these who used in- 
edible oils and fats in the preduction of manufactured articles 
to be seld to the people of the United States, and, if possible, 
exported to the other markets of the world. What concerns me 
most is the real object of the whole agricultural schedule, which 
is the protection of agriculture. If there is one element of agri- 
cultural production in the United States which is largely de- 
pendent for its prosperity upon its ability to sell abroad it is 
that element of agriculture which produces fats and oils, for, as 
the Senator from New Jersey has shown, nearly one-third of all 
the fats and oils preduced in the United States by American 
farmers are exported and sold elsewhere. If that one-third 
were thrown back im any considerable degree upon the consum- 
ing publie of the United States it would se depress the price ef 
fats. and oils as to injure the farmer, who is the original pro- 
ducer of those fats and oils. 

We ean not hope to consume the fats and oils which we pro- 
duce, and yet we have every right to hope to feed a goed part of 
the world with our surplus, and that we are doing, or, at least, 
that part of the world that can afford to pay the price for the 
best article upon the market. People are going to eat fats and 
oils; they are almost as necessary as salt, but, of course, they 
are used in infinitely larger quantities, and if people can net get 
the best, they will eat the second best; if they ean not get the 
second best, they will eat the third best; and se om down the 
line. They must have them. Witness the desperate efforts of 
the German people during the latter years of the war to get fats. 
I undertake the prediction, Mr. President, that in mest of the 
wars which may oceur in the future the underlying, impelling 
instinct will be the acquisition of oils and fats, edible. The 
human race must have them, and it is that very fact which has 
lent such immense importance to the so-called oriental oils, 
some of which can be used, theugh not all of them, for edible 
purposes. 

American fats and oils command the highest prices in the 
world. I want that export trade preserved. I knew as well 
as I may know anything—which may not be saying much— 
that if by direct or imd@irect means we compel an increased 
supply of second and third rate fats and oils in Europe, we will, 
by the same token, decrease the consumption of American fats 
and oils in Burope. If we impose a duty ef 3 or 4 cents a 
pound on these oils, which are used in the United States almost 
entirely for so-called industrial purposes, and thereby compel 
the producers of such oils and fats in the Orient to ship them 
to Eurepe and to other parts of the world where teeming popu- 
lations exist and dump them upon the European and other 
markets, underselling Ameri¢anh fats and oils raised upon our 
farms, which are the clédiiest and whitest fats and ofls in the 
world, I knew that they will crowd out of those markets our 
own products. That is what I fear; that is what I have feared 
all along, and I think the Finance Committee has put its 
finger upon the essence of this preblem, and has drawn this 
amendinent in such a way as fo obviate the danger which I am 
trying to peint out, and at the same time protect the American 
farmer against the undue importation of foreign oils and fats 
which, after arriving in this country, may be converted into 
foed products through adulteration or any other means. 

What does this paragraph provide for? It starts eut by put- 
ting a duty on coconut oil at 4 cents per pound. Let me say just 
a word about coconut oil. Where does it come frem? Where 
dees the great majority of the eoconut vil imported inte the 


United States come from? Seventy-five per cent of it comes 
from the Philippine Islands, and every peund of it comes in 
| free of duty under our agreement with the Philippine govern- 
| Ment; and if we will add to that percentage the copra which 
‘may come in from the Philippine Islands, with its oil content, 
| we will find a total of sometiving over 80 per cent of all that 
| We use im this country of coconut oil and the content of copra, 
| Which consists of ceconut oil, coming from the Philippine 
| Islands free of duty. Why do not the Senators who are so 
sincerely, and I believe in every instance but this, where I beg 
| leave te differ with them, so intelligently, defending the needs 
|of agriculture in the United Sates move to put a tariff tax on 
| the importations of coconut oil from the Philippine Islands? 
We. get nearly all that we use from there, but nething is said 
| about that. That situation seems to be accepted. 

| I-can not regard the coconut-eil situation as depicted in this 
bill, therefore, as being exceedingly important, for the most of 
it is coming in free of duty, anyway. The percentage we are 
| getting from the Philippmes is increasing, slowly but surely, 
from year to year, and we may get 90 per cent of it from there 


| before we know it instead of 75 per cent. 
question, although it may be a rather important incident ; 1 have | 


Cottonseed oil is listed here at 3 cents per pound. That is a 
fine, splendid, staple American product. It is one of the three 
er four elements in our whole agricultural situation which has 
helped make American fats and oils famous the world over—our 
immense production of first-class cottonseed oil. This paragraph 
provides that if cottonseed oil is inmsported into the United 
States, and it is thereafter proved to the satisfaction of the 
Treasury Department that. it is not used and has not been used 
for feod products, the duty of 3 cents a pound shall be remitted. 
If it. is used for food products, of course it comes into compe- 
tition with the American food producer, ineluding the American 
cotton grower. I believe with the Senator from Idaho that 
he should be protected, and this bill does it. In that event, 


3 eents a pound must be paid on the imported cottenseed oil. 
The same observations hold good for the peanut oil at 4 cents 
@ pound and the seya-bean oil, of whieh we have heard so much, 
at 3 cents a pound. Whenever these eils come inte ecompeti- 
tion with the American food producer in the mamufacture or 
/ production of foed preduets, they are te pay a tariff rate; but 
| if they do not eome into competition, with our food prducers and 


‘our feed products, they are not to pay a tariff rate. Per- 
sonally I de net think they should; for if we build up a barrier, 
even though it be a comparatively low one, against the impor- 
tation of foreign fats and oils of a second and third rate in 
| quality which are not to be used for food im the United States 
we are going to compel the deluging of the European market 
with those same oils, with which we can not compete in Europe. 


| The people of Eurepe are bound to eat the oils and the fats. 


If they can not export, and if the people of the Orient can not 
export their surpluses of these cheap second and third rate 
oils and fats to the United States, they will keep them at home 
and eat them. American people would not care to eat them, but 
others will. They will have to. 

The very exigencies of trade and commerce and their 
difficult economic situation: will compel them to do so; and I 
fear that in that event the American farmer, the man who 
produces beef cattle and hogs and sheep and cotton will lose 
a large portion of that splendid foreign market which has done 
so much toward building up the live-stock industry and the 
cotton industry of the United States. 

Mr. President, I think the committee is right in this matter. 
I am told that a good many farm organizations have resolved 
against the committee’s. attitude. I fear that some of them 
do not realize where the American Tive-stock industry’s pros- 
perity comes from, in large part. It comes, Mr. President, in 
large part from our ability to export American meat food 
products, fats, and oils at the highest prices commanded in the 
world’s markets; and as long as we can keep doing that, and 
protect our own domestic market against undue and unreason- 
able invasion of it by competing food products, just so long 
will American live stock and agriculture generally be safe. If 
we should lose our export market on these things, and es- 
pecially the matters covered in this bill—fats and oils—we 
can not hope to get the same prices for our cattle and our hogs 
and our cotton seed when we send them to our domestic mar- 
kets-and endeavor to sell them there in order to keep our 
business running. 

So, Mr. President, I venture to express my approval of the 
solution reached by the Finance Committee as set forth in 
paragraph 50a. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I think, in connection with 
this duty, that I am in pretty close touch with the agricultural 
interests of the country; and if there is another farmer in 
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Auierica, outside of the senior Senator from New York [Mr. 
WavswortH], who is asking for free vegetable oils for soap, I 
have not heard of him. 

Again, I can not understand why the Senator, with his clear 
vision of everything that he discusses in the Senate here as a 
rule so well and so ably, will insist that a duty on vegetable 
oils is going to interfere with our export business. That is one 
of the things that I can not. understand in the Senator, because 
surely, with the provision in the bill that permits the refund- 
ing of 90 per cent of the money upon reexportation, the duty 
can not interfere with any manufacturer of any kind that wants 
to reexport any product. 

Mr. President, if this provision of the committee is adopted 
this is what is going to happen, and a representative of the soap 
interests admitted it to me, and, of course, it will happen as a 
business proposition: They will go into the world’s markets 
and buy the cheapest vegetable oils they can buy and bring 
them into America, and that will control the price of vegetable 
oils in this country, because that vegetable oil will be used in 
interchanging. They do not have to use coconut oil. They can 
use soya-bean oil in making soap. They can interchange them. 
They will just buy the cheapest oil they can buy and bring it 
into America and beat down the prices, and this bill as far as 
protection is concerned to the cottonseed growers and the soya- 
bean growers and the peanut growers and the producers of fats 
for soap just becomes a straight farce. 1 

That is all I have to say. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I think the votes I have thus 
far cast here in my very limited service bear out rather dis- 
tinctly the idea that I am in favor of the policy of protection, 
and particularly in favor of that policy as it is applied to the 
products of the farm. Because I have favored that policy it 
has been a delight to me to go along with the distinguished 
junior Senator from Idaho (Mr. Goopine], who has taken a 
very active interest in these matters, and who, in my judgment, 
has rendered a great service to the farmers and to the country 
in aiding in writing into this bill an agricultural schedule the 
most favorable to the farmer that has ever been written into 
any tariff bill, so far as I know, in the history of the country. 
The Senator from Idaho has had a large part in that. 

I want to say at this point that I think the committee which 
has had the exceedingly difficult problem treated of here in 
paragraph 50a to deal with has reached a solution that is fair 
to all. 

I am not quite able to agree with my good friend from Idaho 
(Mr. Gooprnc]} touching some things that he has said regarding 
this tariff rate and the interests and industries involved. Our 
situation in Ohio is perhaps somewhat unlike that of some other 
States. The soya bean has been raised in Ohio and will be in- 
creasingly raised there. It is a great crop for the enrichment 
of the soil. So far as I know, no soya beans raised in Ohio are 
being used as a source of oil. There may be some. I do not 
know about that. 

Mr. WALSH of Mssachusetts. 
man yield for a moment? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Will the Senator state 
whether or not he has received any letters from farmers in 
Ohio protesting against the duties upon these oils? 

.Mr. WILLIS. I was just about to take up that matter, and I 
will take it up now. Because of the fact to which I have alluded 
our farmers are very much interested in soya-bean growing, but 
not as a source of vegetable oil. I have received no letter from 
any Ohio farmer or from any organization of Ohio farmers 
asking for this duty upon soya-bean oil, except as a means of 
preventing the use of this and other vegetable oils in the pro- 
duction of filled milk and substitutes for butter and lard, and 
yet I personally know that there are thousands of them that 
are very much interested in soya-bean culture, and the reason 
of that is the fact I have stated—that the soya bean is used 
there as a forage crop, and it is a splendid one, or as a crop 
to be plowed under for the fertilization of the soil. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I suppose the Senator has 
received no letters either in regard to the duty upon coconut 
oil or cottonseed oil or peanut oil? 

Mr. WILLIS. Yes; I have received some letters, as I shall 
explain to the Senator in a moment. 

I have made some inquiry about this matter amongst the soap 
people and the varnish people, who have great industries in our 
State. So far as I have been able to find out from the inquiries 
I have made, absolutely none of this soya-bean oil produced 
from soya beans grown in Ohio is offered in any Ohio market, 
nor have I been able to find any of them—I do not say that 
there are not any, but so far as my inquiry has gone I have not 
been able to find any—but that are willing to make affidavit 


Mr. President, will the gentle- 


that they have not been offered in the market any soya-bean oil 
pressed’ from beans grown in the United States; and I state 
that recognizing the fact that this report of the Tariff Com- 
mission states the undoubted fact that in 1915, 100,000 bushels 
of soya beans were pressed in this country for oil, but they are 
not being so pressed to any considerable extent now. It is quite 
possible that as the years go on that industry will develop, and 
I am in favor of encouraging it, and encouraging it by a rea- 
sonable duty, but I doubt whether it. would be wise to impose a 
practically prohibitive duty on that product just now. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does:¢heSenator-from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? i 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to my friend from Idaho. 

Mr. GOODING. I should like to say to the Senator that the 
junior Senator from North Dakota {Mr. Lapp] read into the 
Recorp on yesterday, as. I remember, a letter in which it is 
stated that at the present time practically all the soya beans 
grown in this country are being used for seed—that is, the 
larger amount of them. There is such a demand for them that 
they are using practically the entire crop for seed, it is extend- 
ing so rapidly and so fast; and I think that is correct. 

Mr. WILLIS. I think that is undoubtedly true; and, inci- 
dentally, that is one of the reasons why under present condi- 
tions soya beans would not be used as a source for oil, because 
they would be worth two or three times as much for seed as 
they would as a source of oil. 

I think my good friend the Senator from Idaho is mistaken 
in another respect, when he speaks of the “ seap trust.” I do 
not know what may exist somewhere else, but I am fairly well 
acquainted with the industries of Ohio. There is not any soap 
trust in Ohio, and if there were I would not be speaking for 
them, I am not their champion, and hold no brief for the soap 
industries ; but fairness compels me to state the fact that so far 
as I know there is not anything of that sort at all. 

I personally know of at least 30 independent soap manufac- 
turing concerns in the State of Ohio, and a large number of 
concerns manufacturing paints and varnish; ‘all of which, of 
course, are interested in these duties. 

I have received a large number of letters from farmers. I 
will not take the time to read them, but I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert as an appendix to my remarks just a few of the 
letters and telegrams which have come to me from Ohio farmers. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

(See Appendix.) 

Mr. WILLIS. My friend from Idaho suggests that the 
farmers are not asking for free oil. They certainly are not; 
but they are asking for exactly that which the committee has 
provided for in this amendment. For example, I have before 
me a letter, all of which I shall put in the Recorp, from one 
of the leading agricultural men of our State, a man whom my 
colleague knows as well as I do, the editor of the Ohio Farmer, 
in which he calls particular attention to the fact that it is 
desirable, from the viewpoint of the farmer of Ohio, to have 
such provision in the law as will discourage, if not prevent, the 
use of these imported vegetable oils in the manufacture of 
edible products, calling attention to the fact that they are being 
used in making filled milk, and in butter substitutes, substi- 
tutes for lard, and so forth. That is the burden of the letters 
and telegrams and other communications I have received from 
Ohio farmers. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I should like to ask 
the Senator if the editor of the Ohio Farmer spoke in his com- 
munication of coconut oil as well as the vegetable oils used in 
filled milk? 

Mr. WILLIS. I think, in fairness to the editor, I ought to 
read at least a part of the letter just now. It is as follows: 

In the name of the dairymen and farm producers of Ohio we urge 
the importance of adequate tariff protection against the importations 
of oriental peanuts, peanut oil, coconut oil, soya beans, soya-bean oil, 
ete., which are coming to a tremendous factor in offering food sub- 
stitutes which are placed on the market in competition with the prod- 
ucts of American farms. 

I will not read the rest of the letter, but will put it in the 
Recorp at the close of my remarks. He was talking about the 
use of these vegetable oils in making edible products which 
come in competition with dairy products. Here is a bundle of 
telegrams to the same effect. 

I think the committee and its distinguished chairman, the 
Senator from North Dakota, who have faced a very difficult 
task, have done a mighty good job of work in drawing the 
amendment which they have offered. They have written into 
the bill this language: 


Par. 50a. Coconut oil, 4 cents per pound ; cottonseed oil, 3 cents per 
pound ; nut oil, 4 cents per pound; and soya-bean oil, 3 cents per 
pound: Provided, That such oils may be imported under bond in an 
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amount to be fixed by the Secretary of the Treasury and under such 
regulations as he shall prescribe; and if within three years from the 
date of importation or withdrawal from bonded warehouse satisfactory 
proof is furnished that the oil has been used in the manufacture of 
articles unfit for food, the duties shall be remitted: Provided further, 
That if any such oil imported under bond as above prescribed is used in 
the manufacture of articles fit for food there shall be levied, collected, 
and paid on any oil so used in violation of the bond, in addition to the 
regular duties provided by this ragraph, 3 cents per pound, which 
shall not be remitted or refunded on exportation of the articles or for 
any other reason, 


I think, then, that the Finance Committee has made a fair, 
an earnest, an honest, and I may say, in my humble judgment, 
a successful effort toward the solution of this problem, upon 
which I congratulate the chairman. I shall support the com- 
mittee amendment, It provides fair protection upon vegetable 
oils produced by American farmers; through the bonding provi- 
sion free entry of vegetable oils is secured for the encourage- 
ment of foreign trade and for the guaranty of a supply of 
cheap soap material for the United States, and at the same time 
the use of these vegetable oils is prevented, so far as possible, 
from entering into edible products that would come into compe- 
tition with our own dairy products. 


APPENDIX. 


Tus Ono Farmer, 
Cleveland, Ohio, March 25, 1922. 
Hon, Frank B. WILLIS, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: In the name of the dairymen and farm producers of 
Ohio we urge the importance of adequate tariff protection against the 
importation of oriental peanuts, peanut oil, coconut oil, soya beans, 
soya-bean oil, etc., which are coming to be a tremendous factor in offer- 
ing food substitutes which are placed on the market in competition with 
the products of American farms. 

We feel that we can look to you to protect the interests of our funda- 
mental industry, which is just getting back onto its feet after the most 
trying time in our history. 

Thanking you for whatever effort you can exert to protect the honest 
preducts of American dairies, stock farms, bean fields, cotton planta- 
tions, and linseed producers, we remain, 


Yours respectfully, JoHN F. CUNNINGHAM. 


Lima, On10, March 20, 1922. 
Seoator Frank B. WILLIS, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: : 

The Galry interests of northwestern Ohio require protection against 
vegetable oils used for making butter substitutes. The duty should be 
at least 5 cents per pound on vegetable oils and 3 cents per pound on 
copra and soya beans. 

Tae Famers’ Equity Union Creamery Co,, 
Oren Dickason, Secretary. 
Wauseon, OnI0, March 20, 1922. 
Senator F. B. Wiis, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Our organization of 4,000 dairy farmers favor duty of 4 cents per 
pound on yegetable oils and 2 cents on copra and soya beans. This is 
necessary to safeguard the dairy business. 

NORTHWESTERN CooperaTive Sates Co., 


J. C. Borer, President. 


— 


CoLcumsBvs, OHIO, March 22, 1922. 


Hon. F. B. WILLIS 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


Ohio milk producers insist that you use all possible efforts to secure 
a duty of not less than 4 cents per pound on vegetable oils and 2 cents 
on copra and soy beans, thus securing the market for Ohio’s dairy 
products and safeguarding the health of the general public. 
E. D. War, 
Secretary Ohio Dairy Marketing Organization, 


JEFFERSON, OHIO, March 21, 1922, 
Hon. F. B. Wins, Washington, D. C.: 

The Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales Co., of Youngstown, Ohio, com- 
posed of 11,000 dairymen, urge you to work for a duty of 4 cents a 
pound on vegetable oils and 2 cents a pound on copra and soy beans. 
Jairymen must haye this protection. 

P. 8S. Brenneman, President. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr, President, paragraph 50a brings to 
the front one of the thousands of difficult and complex problems 
which the Committee on Finance has had to face in formulat- 
ing a protective tariff bill. The formulation of a tariff bill for 
revenue only is very simple. All the committee has to deter- 
mine is the amount of the imports, the effect of certain rates 
upon those imports, and what we need to raise, and then divide 
that amount among the several classes of imports in a way that 
will be least burdensome to the American people. That is a 
simple process. 

But when framing a bill from the protective standpoint, 
you have first to measure the effect of each duty upon the first 
or primary industry into which the article goes, then the second- 
ary industry. Then you have to take each article whieh enters 
into a product and trace it through all the ramifications of the 
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industrial concerns of the United States and ascertain just what 


effect it has not only in the production but upon the ultimate 
consumer, 

It is a difficult process, indeed, and it brings into the arena 
all of the conflicting interests and forces, and in an acute form 
that is true of this particular paragraph. 

The primary contestants in the matter of the duty which has 
been placed upon these oils were the dairy interests on the one 
side and the general industrial interests on the other. The 
dairy interests naturally wanted to cut out anything capable 
of being used in an edible form which might conflict with their 
product. The industrial interests desired to get the particular 
products in without their being loaded with any duty what- 
soever, 

During all the years I have been in the Senate I have been 
attempting to make not only the Senate understand, but to make 
the world understand, as far as I could, that it was an erro- 
neous idea to assume that God Almighty created a class of peopie 
known as farmers simply to produce food and clothing for the 
rest of humanity to eat and wear, and that all a farmer was 
entitled to was an existence out of that business. I have been 
trying to convince the country that if possible farming ought to 
be made so remunerative that people could engage in it as a 
business and could conduct it in the same manner in which they 
conduct any other business; that they could employ their sons 
and daughters and pay them wages, the same as the banker 
would employ his son or his daughter in the bank and pay a 
wage; and that they could secure from their efforts an amount 
above the bare expenses of operation sufficient to declare a 
dividend at the end of the year. 

Gradually we are trying to reach that condition, gradually we 
are bringing the interests of the farmer to the front, and we are 
trying to protect his interests the same as those of any other 
industry. I feel under great obligations to the Senator from 
Idaho and to the farm bloc for the efforts they have put forth 
to get honest protective duties for the farmer, and I wish to com- 
pliment them also on the fact that they have been willing to 
give protection to every other industry in the country. 

But the committee faced a difficult problem in dealing with 
this particular case. There were the two interests. The 
farmer should not be blind to the interest of the manufacturer, 
and the manufacturer should not be blind to the interests of 
the agricultural producer. We want to so levy and adjust our 
tariff rates from the protective standpoint at all times that 
they will not injure any business, but will raise both interests 
to a higher plane of prosperity. That is what we are trying to 
do in the final settlement of this case. 

I stated that we began some time ago to try to protect the 
farmers’ and the dairymen’s interests. When we first began 
to manufacture oleomargarine it went upon the tables in our 
restaurants and in our hotels and sold for from a half to two- 
thirds the price of good butter, and we used it without knowing 
what we were using. It was colored, and it was so flavored 
that ordinarily in using it upon the table you could not tell the 
difference. Thus in the early days we were putting into our 
stomachs stearin, deodorized lard, and every other kind of 
stuff out of which they manufactured oleomargarine. 

Finally Congress determimed that they would stop at least 
the fraudulent use of it, and they levied a tax upon margarine. 
They said to the people, “If you want to buy it, you can pur- 
chase it, but you have to purchase it identified so that you 
will know it is not butter.” That was our first step to protect 
the dairy interests of the United States. 

We have gone further in this bill. We have not only put a 
duty of 8 cents a pound upon all imported butter, but we put 
a duty of 8 cents a pound on everything that is sold as a sub- 
stitute for butter, no matter what it is. So the dairyman must 
admit that we have done the best we could to protect his 
interests. 

When he was before our committee all he claimed, as sug- 
gested by the Senator from Ohio, was protection on the edible 
products. He did not want to have these oils brought in and 
used in competition with cream and milk, butter and cheese, 
and that is all he did ask. I have talked with a number of 
those who represented those interests, and they were satisfied 
with this provision. Of course, they would have been better 
satisfied if we kept them out entirely, because they argue, 
just as the Senator from Idaho does, that it has some effect as 
a displacement of our American fats and oils, 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I want to say to the Senator, 
who, as chairman of the committee, has worked very hard, that 
I think I am in a position to know what the dairy interests of 
this country want. No doubt some of them have stated what 
the Senator has said they did, and indicated that they were 
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satisfied. ‘But’theirvorganizations everywhere are opposing this 
/provision, which’ permits vegetable: oils‘to: come in free for the 
soap people. I have plenty of telegrams and letters ‘which I 
could sput ‘into the’ Recorp if I cared to. ‘They feel they are: not 
going 'to ‘get: proper: protection if this -provisien ‘is adopted. 

Mr. McCUMBER, Yes; ‘I:heardl'the argument'of'the Senator 
and ‘I will answer it most briefly. I do not agree with the 
Senator from ‘New York andthe’ Senator from New Jersey with 
referénee to the ‘great: danger that we ‘would ‘have ‘in disposing 
of the fats and oils which we produce in this country if we 
prevent ‘the oifs from India and ‘the Orient from coming ‘into 
the ‘United States. Their argument ‘is—and there is ‘some- 
thing in it, but I think they give’to it-a greater weight than ‘it 
is entitle@&to—that if the oil of the Orient and India can not 
come into the ‘United ‘States, it will goto Italy, Great' Britain, 
and France and ‘will be consumed there, «anil ‘that just ‘to ‘the 
number of pounds, we will say approximatély, that they con- 
sume of those oils in those countries they will not ‘consume the 
tallow and the lard that is manufactured ‘in’the United States. 
Well, each product,-as a rule, has’a market of its own ‘for the 
particular purpose, and while I’ have no doubt ‘that it would 
affeet us to some extent, I do not think we need to give it the 
weight that is ‘given ‘by ‘the two Senators whom I have men- 
tioned. 

But now T want to consider for a‘moment what we have done 
for the dairymen and forthe American ‘producer’of ‘fats in the 
United ‘States, “What do we produce? We have cattle and 
hogs and we have fish. ‘What have'we done? ‘We ‘have ’pro- 
tectei] those. In paragraph 49 we have put on cod and ‘her- 
ring and menhaden oils 5 cents per gallon @duty. We have 
put on whale and seal oil'6 cents;per gallon duty. We have put 
that on whether they come in and are made into soap or not. 
There ‘is no rebate on that. On sperm oil we have placed a 
duty of 10 cents per gallon and on all ‘fish oils not specially 
provided for a duty of 5 cents a gallon. ‘So we have defended 
the American ‘fats and greases against fish oils of every nature, 
kind, or description. ‘Those are not included in the oils which 
we say may be used without ‘the payment of duties, provided 
they do not go into edible products. Those have to pay a duty 
anyway, no matter for what-purpose they are used. 

Then again, we have provided on all other oils and fats 20 
per cent ad valorem. ‘Then we come down to castor oil, hemp- 
seed oil, linseed oil, flaxseed, and olive oil, and upon all of 
those we place a duty, no matter for what ,purpose they are 
used in the United States. Olive oil in containers bears a duty 
of 60 cents per gallon, and other olive oil not specially provided 
for 50 cents. per gallon. Even poppy-seed oil, raw or boiled or 
oxidized, bears a duty of 20 per cent ad valorem. All of these 
bear.a duty, no matter for What. purpose they are used. We 
selected four of these.oils and stated that if any of those four 
kinds come in the United States and are not used for edible 
products, then the duty may be remitted. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President 

Mr. MCCUMBER. But if they are used so that they can in 
any way come in competition with our dairy products, then the 
full, heavy duty must be paid. 

I yield to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. The thing that disturbed me in that par- 
ticular was the question as to how we.are going to determine 
that fact. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Experts of the Treasury Department say 
there is no difficulty whatever in doing it. We-have similar pro- 
visions with reference to the use of eertain preducts. It is just 
as easy as it is to determine when one gets a drawback what 
proportion of the product has been exported and what propor- 
tion has been used in the United States. 

Mr. TOWNSEND, It seems to,me.it is much easier to deter- 
mine the question of reimportation, which is a general _princi- 
ple, and.to know how to handle it than it is to segregate from 
this product, as it comes here and is stored for three years 
under bond, that which can be used and is used for edible pur- 
poses from that which is. not. Practical men have informed me 

_ that this is an almost impossible task. 

Mr. MCCUMBER. The Senator does not wait until three 
years have elapsed before anything is done. Of course, the 
product is.brought here in bond, and the moment he takes any- 
thing ont of bond he has.to report it,-and he’ has to-report finally 
what it is used for, or if it is sold it is quite easy to trace 
where it has. gone. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. ‘Of course, if I thought that was easy I. 
would not question it, but it seemed impossible to me. 

Mr. McCUMBER. For instance, under this bill our carpet 
wodls come in free. We will have to trace to find that those’ 
woéls actudlly go into the manufacture of carpets. The de- 
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‘patiment ‘bélieves that it will -find -no ‘difficulty in enforcing 
this provision, 

‘Isgay ‘there -were simply four'kinds:of olls which we allow to 
be used, and ‘most ‘of them are used ‘in soaps, and they may 
‘come in free; provided .they:are used fer.a: specific; purpose and 
do:not-go into‘any:ether edible:product. ‘What-are'they?  Coco- 
nut oil is one.and’ bears a duty .of ‘4.cents;:per pound. Where 
do we get our coconut oil? Seventy-five per eent. of at.comes 
from the Philippine Islands. That comes in free. .Now, the 
‘Philippine ‘merchant can make his oil out of 80 per cent of 
‘Philippine coconuts and 20-per cent of Indian coconuts and still 
bring it ‘im ‘free. When we come‘to the question of copra, the 
crude ‘coconut meat dried, ‘it is simply a question whether our 
‘American crushers or oil producers shall surrender their busi- 
‘ness over to the ‘Philippine Islands. ‘We levy a small duty, 
‘put it is not a ‘bagatélle, and it will not affect the soap-making 
industry or any other industry in the United States. ‘There is 
not a dollat’s worth of’ copra ‘that can.be used’ in‘the manufac- 
ture of condensed niilk or in any other dairy ‘product without 
“paying the full rate of duty. 

I believed in going further than ‘that. My own opinion is 
that we should do with all-ef-these butter substitutes exactly 
what we did for oleomargarine—-put a tax upon it so that they 
ean not drive out of business the dairy industry of the United 
States. I would .not object.to the use of these substitutes at 
all if I considered that the product was just as geed, but ‘I 
believe that it is praetically a fraud ‘upon’ the consumer. 

Next is cottonseed oil. “What'is that used for? ‘Ninety per 
cent is used in the ‘United States for food products. We can 
not prevent that. Ninety per cent of it>goes into ‘substitutes 
‘for lard and other feed products. -All' we have said ‘is that the 
other 10 per cent or anything .that is brought into the .United 
States shall not .be used for food .preducts without paying the 
duty. That is all that was possible for us 'to do ‘to protect 
against the use-of cottonseed oil in an edible, product. 

The next is soya-bean oil, 3:eents per pound. The soya-bean 
oil can not be brought into the United States without paying 
that full.duty unless it is brought in for the purpose of pro- 
ducing something else than an edible preduct. ‘What can it be 
brought in for? It can be wsed in the manufacture of ‘paints, 
To-day I think the price is so’high that it-could not.be used for 
that,purpose. -But assuming that'limseed.oil.goes up so that it 
would induce the manufacturer of paint to mix in «a certain 
pettion of soya-bean oil, he has not as good a product of paint, 
and that is absolutely certain. It is an adulterant and no good 
concern would dare to use it if they depended upon maintaining 
their good reputation. ‘But it may be that to the small extent 
that it may possibly be used in making paints .it will compete 
with linseed oil. However, I-do net think there will be much 
danger even there. 

Mr. KING. .Mr..President-—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICBR (Mr. NIcHoLson in the chair). 
Does the Senator from North Dakota yield to the Senator from 
Utah? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will yield in a moment. I think the 
soap industry can take ‘care of itself, but .I realize the fact 
that the real wealth of a nation depends upon the ‘balance of 
trade in its favor in dealing with ‘foreign countries. I would 
first take care. of. our home markets and.see that the American 
laborer’and ‘the American producer first had his own market, 
that he might receive-a: good ‘wage ‘and a fair return upon his 
investment. I would take care of that first, but as soon as that 
was taken careof I would reach just as far into the market as 
possible for the purpose of getting as«great a balance of trade 
in our favor.as we could. Therefere when ‘these oils come in 
and are manufactured into soap and that'soap is exported, or 
an equal quantity of the of] is exported, ‘I-do not think that the 
predueer ‘of fats in:the United States, the farmer who raises 
hogs and e¢attle, is going to .be .seriously injured, Whether 
there is a little injury.or not, Mr. President, this was a compro- 
mise, and it was the best that we could get to satisfy all classes 
that were interested in the subject. 

I now yield to the Senatorifrom Utah. 

Mr. KING. I.think,perhaps the Senator covered the point I 
had in mind. The Senator in diseussing the soya bean said 
that the product of it, the oll, was used for paint purposes, and 
indicated that that was the only purpose for which soya-bean 
oil was used. 


Mr. McCUMBER. _It can not.be used for food purposes, 


Mr. KING. It.is-used for seap. 

Mr. McCUMBER, ‘It may be used for soap.and for other 
industrial purposes. 

Mr. KING. What I had in mind was that the Senator did 
not intend to limit its use to paint purposes. 
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Mr. McCUMBER. No. What I meant to say was that the 
only thing with which it came directly in conflict which the 
farmer produced is linseed oil. 

Mr. KING. Mr, President, before a vote is taken I desire 
to submit a few remarks and have read an editorial that I 
think is pertinent to the question before us and answers some 
of the arguments suggested by the Senator from South Dakota 
{Mr. Lapp] and the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Goopine] .who 
are representatives of the farm bloc. They have contended, 
and others have accepted the same view, that imported vegetable 
oils come into competition with dairy products. In my opinion 
this view is erroneous and the facts already disclosed by the 
record do not support such contention. 

I join with Senators in paying tribute to the agriculturists 
of the United States. Upon various occasions I have referred 
to the difficulties under which they have labored and the hard- 
ships which they have encountered. I have stated not only 
during the course of the debate upon this bill but upon other 
occasions since I have been in the Senate that there has been 
too much legislation of a special character and that Congress 
has too often exhibited a solicitude for the manufacturing in- 
terests at the expense of the agriculturists. I have not been 
able to understand how the farmers of the United States could 
have given such general support to the Republican Party, par- 
ticularly during the reign of the extreme Republican protec- 
tion sts, because that party has been controlled by forces and 
interests that have been deaf to the needs and welfare of the 
agriculturists of the United States. The farmers have been 
compelled to buy many of the commodities essential to their 
life and welfare from protected interests, and they have sold 
their products at prices which were fixed by world prices. They 
have supported policies that enabled the manufacturers of the 
United States to form combinations, monopolistie in character, 
under which domestic prices for the products of such organiza- 
tions have been forced to inordinately high levels. 

The farmers have been the victims of the protection policy, 
and instead of condemning the Republican Party and its op- 
pressive economic pol.cies the agriculturists have given very 
general support to the party that was hostile to their best inter- 
ests. And we are told now that certain groups have been formed 
to procure the passage of this bill. The agricultural interests, 
it is claimed, will support the bill because of the promises of 
protection to the farmers, and, of course, the manufacturing 
interests of the United States will support it because it lays 
tariff duties so high as to enable the domestic producer to fix 
prices that will bring enormous profits to the domestic manu- 
facturer. 

I believe that the prosperity of the United States goes hand 
in hand with the prosperity of the farmer. But the farmer 
and the live-stock producer will not be benefited by this bill 
and the provisions which are urged as affording benefits to the 
farmers will prove to be like dead sea apples. 

This bill is in the interest of certain great industries, such 
as steel, the textile and woolen mills organizations, the dye 
corporations, the chemical interests, and others which I will 
not now mention. There may be a few paragraphs in the bill 
which deal with agricultural products from which some benefit 
may be derived by the farmers of the United States, but gen- 
erally speaking, I repeat, this b!ll will prove injurious to the 
farmers and harmful to the live-stock interests of the country. 

Mr. President, I ask that an editorial appearing in the Feb- 
ruary issue of the California Dairyman, a newspaper published 
in Los Angeles, Calif., may be read from the clerk’s desk. While 
I do not assent to all the conclusions drawn I think it answers 
some of the objections urged against the importation of vege- 
table oils and demonstrates that the importation of such oils 
will not prove harmful to the dairymen of the United States; 
also that the emergency tariff bill did not operate as promised 
by its advocates. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
tary will read as requested. 

The Assistant Secretary read as follows: 

ANOTHER ANGLE OF THE TARIFF QUESTION. 


A careful analysis uf the trade conditions resulting from the present 
emergency tariff pret ay on foreign vegetable oils clearly shows that 
the operation of this duty is an important cause of declining prices for 
butter fat and hog lard. . 

The intended effect of the emergency import duty was that protection 
would be given both to the vegetable and the animal fat industries. 

It was recognized that the prices received by the American producers 
and manufacturers of dairy and hog products were directly aftected by 
the market prices of edible vegetable oil products, such as margarine and 
lard compound. 

The framers of the present emergency tariff considered that by im- 

ing a duty on cheap imported oriental oils, fair market prices could 
wers, and hog raisers, and, inci- 
ernment could collect some much-needed revenue. 


Without objection, the Secre- 


obtained by dairymen, cotton 
dentally, the Gov 

In actual practice none of these desirable results occurred. What 
did happen was that the duty acted as an embargo and millions of 


unds of oriental oil which previously used to find their way in a 

rge measure into American industrial channels were diverted to 
Eu mn markets for use as edible oils. This diversion of inferior 
oriental vegetable oils from their industrial use in the United States to 
use in edible form in European countries has caused a decrease in our 
monthly exports of cottonseed oil of from 60,000,000 pounds in Janu- 
ary, 1921, to five to ten million pounds at the present writing. 

t has been recently shown to the Committee on Finance of the United 
States Senate that our import tariff of 20 cents a gailon on coconut, 
soy beans, and cottonseed oils and 26 cents on peanut oil has permitted 
wre te buyers to centralize their purchases of these oriental oils 
which the duty excluded from our country. 

This concentrated buying in Europe and the absence of American 
competitive bu for industrial purposes caused a decline in foreign 
— pet and oil prices below cost of production of our American 
products. 

When we take into consideration that this country normally would 
export over 60 per cent of its hog-lard production—nearly a billion 
pounds—and about 400,000,000 pounds of cottonseed oil it becomes 
obvious that when a considerable a of this exportable surplus 
a ~ find a profitable export sale it must remain in our domestic 
market, 

Any condition which prevents the widest export sale of cottonseed 
oil means more and cheaper margarine and lard compound and propor- 
tionate declines in butter fat, dairy cattle, and hog prices. 

On the other hand, a return to the normal import and export condi- 
tions affecting vegetable and animal oils, which prevailed prior to the 
emergency tariff, will undoubtedly result in an upward price reaction 
peas ting cotton growers and members of our own dairy and live-stock 
ndustries. 

A protective import tariff on butter and butter substitutes is a 
necessity. 

It is still more important that the import duty on foreign edible oil. 
seeds, and beans as now written in the proposed permanent tariff be 
eliminated. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President. I regret that the proponents of 
the amendment, and particularly those who belong to what is 
denominated the “farm bloc,” were not in the Chamber to 
listen to the admirable editorial which has just been read and 
which shows the untenable position of the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. Goop1rnG] and the distinguished occupant of the chair, the 
junior Senafor from North Dakota [Mr, Lapp]. 

Mr. President, a statement was made by the Senator from 
Idaho relative to the increase in the price of vegetable oils 
following the passage of the emergency tariff act. A sufficient 
reply to the contention that the emergency tariff law was 
responsible for any possible increase in the price of vegetable 
oils is found in the report submitted by the Tariff Commission 
under date of June 27, 1922. On page 58 of that report the 
following appears: 

The price of cottonseed oil is influenced chiefly by the price of lard, 
of which the United States is the largest exporter. When the price of 
the latter exceeds that of cottonseed oil by a certain amount, the market 
for lard substitutes, which consumes 80 per cent of our cottonseed-oil 
production, is improved and the price of the oil advances. Table 15 
shows the price trend of cottonseed oil since 1914. It will be noted that 
minimuin prices for recent years prevailed in April, 1921. The subse- 
quent rise in prices, while possibly due— 

I presume the words ‘while possibly due” were deemed 
proper in view of the nature and character of the work of the 
commission, but it is obvious, if one may interpret the mean- 
ing of the writer by the language employed, that the author 
of this report did not deem the rise in prices, small though it 
was, as in any degree attributable to the emergency tariff act— 

The subsequent rise in prices, while possibly due in some measure 
to the effect of the caeninas tariff, was influenced by at least four 
other factors: 

(1) The shortest cotton crop in two decades. c 

(2) The large increase in lard exports in 1921, which advanced the 
price of lard and, consequently, of cottonseed oil. 

That is exactly the contention of the Senator from New York 
{Mr. WapswortH], the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELING- 
HUYSEN], and the chairman of the Committee on Finance [Mr. 
McCumper], that because of the interchangeability of these 
vegetable oils and animal fats, and by reason of the tremendous 
exports from the United States, aggregating approximately 
1,400,000,000 pounds annually, the prices in the world market 
determine the prices in the United States; and, of course, any- 
thing that contributes to the reduction of prices in the world 
market and as reflected in Europe would immediately lower 
the prices in the United States. 

(3) A world shortage of vegetable fats. The Mediterranean olive- 
oil crop, normally in excess of 2,000,000,000 pounds, was 44 per cent 
short, and the Manchurian soya-bean-oil crop was 20 per cent short, 

(4) A gradual relaxation of business deflation with resultant stiffen- 
ing of prices of nearly all commodities. 


Mr. President, some of the farm bloc contend, and properly, 
that the law of supply and demand determines prices. When 
the Mediterranean crop of olives was short 44 per cent, when 
the Manchurian crop of soya beans was short 20 per cent, when 
the cotton crop in the United States was short, manifestly, 
whether there was a tariff or not, prices of cottonseed and vege- 
table oils and animal fats in the United States would rise, and, 
as the prices rose, so the reservoir of prices of these products 
would rise throughout the world. It is regrettable that our 
friends who are the proponents of this amendment, and who 
defend the law of supply and demand when it suits them, deny. 
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its validity when its operation contravenes their desires and 
exposes their fallacies, 

Reference was made by the Senator from Idaho to the attt- 
tude of some Oklahoma and Texas cottonseed crushers. The 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Waren} yesterday put into 
the Recorp, without reading, a number of letters, and I desire 
new to call attention to one or two ef them. I read from a let- 
ter written by the Palestine Oil & Manufacturing Co., of Pales- 
tine, Tex., wherein it is said.: 

Without going into any exhaustive argument, I will answer the sec- 
ond paragraph of your letter by stating most emphatically that I do 
not think American vegetable-oil mills need to be subsidi: by a tariff 
in order_to operate successfully. On the other hand, I believe the 
Fordney-McCumber tariff bill will work a hardship on not only our in- 
dustry out ali industries producing edible fats, inclnding manufac- 
turers of finished edible products, the cotton raiser, the cattle and hog 
raisers, and I might say the soap industry. 

Mr. A. G. Kahn, of Little Rock, Ark., states: 


The American vegetable erude-oil mills do not need to be subsidized 
by a tarifi in order to operate successfully. Im fact, these mills have 
no direct concern in a tariff. 

I might add parenthetically, Mr. President, that so far as I 
have been able to discover the representatives of these mills, 
more than 700 in number, are concerned primarily in finding a 
supply of raw material for their mills, They are unable now 
to operate their mills more than 50 per cent of the time because 
of the inadequate production of oil seeds in the United States 
and their inability to secure under existing law sufficient sup- 
plies in other countries, 

They would be glad, of course, to see domestic production of 
cotten seed increased, because that would increase the pro- 
ductivity of their mills, and consequently increase their profits; 
but they are primarily concerned in the welfare of the cotton- 
seed producers of the United States. If the cottonseed producers 
of the United States receive any blow to their industry, it will 
militate against the crushing industry; and if the world prices 
of cotton seed and other vegetable oils, or of animal fats, are re- 
duced, the price of cotton seed and cottonseed oil in the United 
States is reduced, and such reduction injuriously affects the pro- 
ducers of cotton seed and undoubtedly would diminish their out- 
put. So it is to the interest of the seed crushers’ associations 
to have the cottonseed industry prosperous, and it will prosper 
by increasing the world prices. World prices will increase by 
diverting to the United States instead of to Europe oriental 
oils and seeds, where they may be converted into what may be 
denominated the finished products, because in so doing it adds 
to our exports and prevents Europe from lov ering the prices, 
which she would do if she were the only purehaser of oriental 
oils and oriental seeds. 

Recurring to this letter of Mr. Kahn’s, he says: 

The function which they perform— 

Referring to the mills— 
is a manufacturing one. They are presumed to buy their raw materials, 
erush them, and sell the manufactured products at a margin sufficient 
to reimburse them for their service. You will therefore see that they 
are only interested in maintaining this margin or toll. What argu- 
ments have recently been made in favor of a tariff by some cottonseed 
oil mill operators are presumably in the interest ef the American farmer 
or producer of oil-bearing materials. 

I personally think that even from the farmer’s point of view, so lon 
as we have an exportable surplus of American edible fats, a tariff woul 
be a boomerang. 

Mr. President, that seems to me as plain as any proposition 
in Euclid. When we have 1,400,000,000 pounds of exportable 
fats, when we determine largely the world price of fats and 
therefore of oil seeds in the world, it is absurd to say that the 
importation of a few million pounds of seeds or oils would re- 
sult in competition with the American product, or injuriously 
affect the prices of oils and fats, including butter fats, in the 
United States or in the world. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. WapswortH] very wisely 
remarked, though he is interested in agriculture and is solicitous 
for the welfare of the farmer. that his interests would be best 
promoted by having a world market for the animal and vege- 
table fats of the United States. It is manifest what the con- 
sequences to the live-stock producers of the United States prior 
to the war and during and since would have been had it not 
been for our European market. Their prosperity resulted from 
the European market. Cut off the European market for our 
surplus hogs and meats and butter fats and vegetable oils and 
these great industries will be seriously affected. 

The Senator from Idaho, as I stated, had read from the desk 
what purported to be a copy of resolutions adopted by some 
Oklahoma and Texas oil-seed crushers’ associations, Since 
then there has been a meeting of the national organization of 
the interstate cottonseed crushers’ associations of the United 
States. I have before me the National Provisioner, the issue 
of June 17, 1922, and I read from page 23 of this paper the fel- 
lowibg paragraph: 


The tariff question, which had been before the industry for a long 
time, required such definite action as was taken in the opinion of the 


me of the association, and so the convention declared itself in 


opposition to the tariff on vegetable oils. 

As I am advised this national association includes the oil-seed 
crushers’ associations of Texas and Oklahoma, and a resolution 
was adopted by the national association at their meeting in 
New Orleans January 4 of this year, which is as follows: 

Resolved, That we are opposed to a tariff on foreign vegetable oils 
and oil seeds in the permanent tariff bill, believing ¢t such a tariff 
would ve a detriment to the farmer and to our industry; and 

Resolved, That eur officers, either directly or through appropriate 
committees, present to Congress these our resolutions and advocate 
legislation accordingly. 

On a separate motion the following additional resolution was 
adopted : 

Resolved, That referring to the above sonoletinns, it is suggested to 
our associated State organizations that they take similar action. 

I shall not take the time of the Senate to put into the Recorp 
further extracts from. the proceedings of the association, 

I think the same day a telegram was sent to the Senate 
committee by Mr. Watkins, of Atlanta, the chairman of the 
Crude Cottonseed Oil Tariff Committee, an independent or- 
ganization of crushers, and so forth. Let me say that the 
organization to which I am now referring at first advocated a 
tariff upon vegetable oils, but after an investigation of the 
effect of a tariff, and after perceiving the effects of the emer- 
geney tariff law, it rescinded its former action, and communi- 
cated the following resolution to the Finance Committee of the 
Senate. Let me read from this page: 

Folowing the special meeting af the Interstate Cotton Seed Crush- 
ers’ Association at New Orleans, January 4, when resolutions were 
adopted declaring the coperition of its members to a tariff on vege- 
table oils, and their belief that such a tariff would prove a detriment 
to the cotton farmer and to the cottonseed industry, a number of lead- 
ing crushers in the South, who had been foremost in advocating the 
tariff, joined with the majority in opposing it. 

Henry E. Watkins, of Atlanta, chairman of the Crude Cottonseed 
Oil Tariff Committee, an independent o ization of crushers that 
had actively worked for the tariff and had filed a number of briefs with 
the Ways and Means Committee of the House of Representatives and 
the Finance Committee of the Senate, wired officially to the chairman 
of each of those committees as follows : 

“When Crude Cottonseed Qi] Tariff Committee was organized and 
briefs were filed with House Committee on Ways and Means and the 
Senate Finance Committee asking for duties on foreign vegetable oils 
and oil-bearing materials, the entire cottonseed ofl imdust was not 
represented. ‘The Interstate Cotton Seed Crushers’ Association repre- 
sents a distinct majority of those engaged in the cottonseed oil in- 
dustry ; and that association, at a special meeting held recently in New 
Orleans, voted by a large majority declaring by resolution that duties 
on foreign vegetable oils and oil-bearing materials are detrimental to the 
farmers and to the cottonseed-oi] industry. The Crude Cottonseed Oil 
Tariff Committee concurs in the sentiment eupeeenet in the resolutions 
adepted by the Interstate Cotton Seed Crushers’ Association at New 
Orleans, and thereupon disbanded ; and it now wishes to withdraw its 
brief asking for duties on vegetable oils. 


+ “CRUDE COTTONSEED OU TARIFF COMMITTER, 
“By Henry EB. Warkins, Chairman ; 
“W. M. Hurcninson, Secretary.” 

Mr. President, if I believed that a duty upon vegetable oils 
would be of any advantage to the agriculturists of the United 
States it would change my attitude respecting this entire para- 
graph; but I believe that so long as we are exporting animal 
and vegetable fats to the extent of nearly one-third or quite 
one-third of our entire products, and are fixing prices for the 
markets of the world, a tariff will be injurious and not advan- 
tageous to the farmers of the United States. 

I have here a copy of the telegram which was sent by our con- 
sular representative in Manchuria following the enactment of 
the emergency tariff law, and he states that when that law went 
into effect it withdrew American purchasers from the oriental 
market, and that left but one purchaser—to wit, Europe—for 
oriental oils and seeds, and with only one purchaser the price 
of oils declined, and as they went down reductions followed in 
Europe, for it permitted European purchasers to take the oils, 
bought at a less figure than if Americans had been competitors 
in the Asiatic market, to Europe, where they were refined and 
put upon the market in competition with American fats and oils. 
Owing to the poverty of the people of Europe they were com- 
pelled to purehase these inferior oils for edible purposes be- 
cause the prices were lower than American prices and lower 
than they would have been if Americans had been in the market 
to buy oriental oil instead of being excluded by the emergency 
tariff law. In other words, the inferior oils of Asia, which 
would have béen used to manufacture soap in the United States 
if they could have been brought to the United States, were sold 
to Europe and then manufactured into a poor grade of edible 
fats, thus excluding from Europe the same quantity of Ameri- 
can fats—both animal fats and vegetable oils. 

The resuit was that the emergency tariff law proved a boom- 
erang to the agriculturists of the United States in its effects so 
far as vegetable oils are concerned. This bill would almest pro- 
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hibit, if not entirely prohibit, the importation of oriental oils, 
if the amendment of the Senator from Idaho were to prevail, 
‘and if we were to prohibit the importation of oriental oils the 
result would be, as I have stated, the diversion of those oils to 
Europe and the diminution of the business which is now con- 
ducted. in the United States of refining oils, and it would have 
the effect in the long run of lowering the world price of animal 
and vegetable fats to the detriment of American agriculturists, 

I think the proponents of this proposition are inadvisedly, 
and without full knowledge of the consequences of their acts, 
working against the interests of the agriculturists of the 
United. States. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Idaho has made reference to 
the tariff upoi soap. The Senator knows that the manufac- 
turers of the great bulk of the soap of the United States wanted 
no tariff. Perhaps 90 or 95 per cent of the soap of the United 
States bears a tariff of only 5 per cent, and the manufacturers 
of that character of soap did not want a tariff, and, so far as I 
am advised, the soap makers of the United States did not desire 
a duty on the perfumed soaps which are imported, which are 
limited in quantity, measured by the great. production of the 
United States, and which bear a higher tariff. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I think it fair to state that 
the higher duties imposed upon these perfumed soaps are reve- 
nue duties only. They were luxuries, and we levied these duties 
for the purpose of securing revenue, and not for protection. 

Mr. KING. I was about to say that I acquit the soap manu- 
facturers of any efforts to secure a duty. If I understood the 
attitude of the Senator from Idaho, he was criticizing the soap 
manufacturers for obtaining a tariff, when my infermation is 
that they did not want a tariff, and whatever tariff has been 
imposed has been for revenue purposes purely. I think it is a 
disadvantage to them, because to that extent it lessens their 
ability to compete in the markets of the world with the soap 
producers and manufacturers of other countries. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I hope the Senator will withhold that re- 
quest for just a moment. 

Mr. GOODING. ‘I shall be very glad to withhold it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I must leave the Chamber within a few 
minutes, and before leaving I wish to read a short editorial 
from the New York Tribune. It isso apropos to the Republican 
filibuster that has been going on to-day that I feel I must read it. 

The New York Tribune, I suppose it will be conceded by 
everybody, isa Republican paper. This editorial has to do with 
the extraordinary pronunciamento of Chairman Adams, of the 
Republican National Executive Committee. It is headed “ Chair- 
man Adams blunders” and reads: 

CHAIRMAN ADAMS BLUNDERS. 


Chairman Adams, of the Republican National Committee, sees fit to 
echo the charge made by the tariff bill's managers in the Senate that it 
is being held up by a Democratic filibuster. ‘This charge ‘has little 
merit. Delay has not been due to a filibuster. 


It is gratifying to have that said by this great Republican 
newspaper, in view of the repeated charges to the contrary by 
the other side of the Chamber, made for political purposes. The 
editorial continues ; 


The Fordney bill came over from the House a year ago. 
crude as to need to be completely rewritten. The process consumed 
many months. The revised draft has not been acted on mainly because 
that draft is still subject to legitimate debate and alterations, and be- 
cause the pressure from the country is for further consideration rather 
than for swallowing the bill without examination. 


It was so 


cussed the tarjff bill. 


sion before it is swallowed. I continue reading: 
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bill until international trade is normal, which notoriously it is not at 
present. The attempt of Chairman Adams to use the piatform to shut 
off debate is not warranted by the language of the platform itself. 

I think it is very timely to put this utterance of this great 
Republican and protectionist organ into the Recorp. 

I want to say just one word in addition to what the Tribune 
So well said in refutation of the charge that we are filibustering 
upon this side of the Chamber instead of honestly and sincerely 
discussing a very imperfect, crude, and untimely bill. The fact 
that the four amendments to the bill as it passed the House 
which have excited the longest debate and discussion on this 
floor are, first, the amendment with reference to barytes; next, 
the amendment with reference to cyanide; next, the amend- 
ment with reference to almonds; and next, the amendment 
which we are now considering. In each of those instances the 
fight with respect to the amendment has been conducted largely 
upon the other side of the Chamber. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator forgets the four days’ fight on 
vinegar. 

Mr. SIMMONS. 
vinegar. 

Mr. SMOOT. Four days was spent on vinegar. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If you add up the time spent on those four 
amendments, and survey those debates, you will see that the 
great bulk of the time has been taken up on the other side of 
the Chamber, in each case a fight against the committee on 
the part of certain Senators on the Republican side of the 
Chamber. That is the finest proof of the necessity of thorough 
discussion of the different items of this bill. 

It was developed, with reference to those particular items, 
that there were certain objections on the other side because 
the amendments were not supposed to have been framed in 
the committee in consonance with the views of a certain ele- 
ment on the other side of the Chamber, and a controversy 
arose within the ranks of the Republican Party, which re- 
sulted in the most extensive debates upon amendments that 
have occurred since the bill was taken up by the Senate. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I renew my suggestion of 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
the roll. 

The Assistant Secretary ealled the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: ° 
Ashurst Hale McLean 
Ball Harreld McNary 


Harris Moses 
Heflin Nelson 


Johnson Ne 
Jones, N. Mex, Mocktery 
Nicholson 


Jones, Wash, 
Kendrick Oddie 
Overman 


Keyes 
Poindexter 


King 
Edge Ladd Pomerene 
Ransdell 


Frelinghuysen Lodge 
Gooding McCumber Rawson 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Fifty-one Senators have 
answered to their names. There is a quorum present. The 
question is on the amendment of the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Goopineé] to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. GOODING. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Assistant Secretary 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BALL (when his name was called). 


I have no recollection of the time spent on 


The Secretary will call 


Sheppard 
Simmons 
Smoot 
Spencer 
Stanley 
Sterling 
Townsend 
Underwood 
Wadsworth 
Walsh, Mass. 
Warren 
Willis 


Broussard 
Bursum 
Calder 


Cummins 
Curtis 
Dial 


Transferring my 


; pair with the senior Senator from Florida [Mr. FL LetcHer] 
This great newspaper thinks we have not yet sufficiently dis- | 


It thinks the bill requires more discus- | 


Mr. Adams says that it is necessary to pass a permanent revision at | 
once in order to carry out the pledges of the last Republican national | 


platform. To show the error of this it is enough to 
lank of that platform. The mandate given for tar 
oadly discretionary and highly conditional. 


uote the tariff 
revision was 
The plank reads ; 


“The uncertain and unsettled condition of international balances; | 


the abnormal economic and trade situation of the world and the impos- 
sibility of forecasting accurately even the near future, preclude the 
formulation of a definite program to meet conditiong,a vear hence. But 
the Republican Party reaffirms its belief in the protective principle and 

ledges itself to a revision in the tariff as soon as conditions shall make 


t necessary for the preservation of the home market for American | 
““"| T am informed that if present he would vote as I shall vote. 


labor, agriculture, and industry.” 


There is this further comment by the paper on this Repub- | 


lican platform declaration : 


Exchange is more unsettled to-day than it was when this plank was 
adopted at Chicago. The economie and trade situation of the world 
is as abnormal as it was then. 
over the 
tremely difficult it is to write a permanent tariff in the face of economic 
fluidity and chaos abroad. 

Are conditions ripe for the fulfillment of the elastic promise of the 
Republican platform? It is open to any Republican to say that they 
are not. A Republican may go further and say that, in effect, the 
mandate, so far as there is one, is against enacting a permanent tariff 


The fight in Congress, still unfinished, | 
uestion of American or foreign valuation shows how ex- | 


to the junior Senator from Maryland (Mr. WELLER], I vote 
“ yea.” 

Mr. EDGE (when his name was called). I have a pair with 
the senior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen}. I am in- 
formed that if he were presert he would vote as I propose to 
vote. I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WatsH}]. I am informed that if present he would vote as I[ 
am about to vote on this question. I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. HALE (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SHrevps}. 


I 
am therefore at liberty to vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when his name was called). [ 
understand the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] 
is absent. I promised to pair with him for the day. I find 
that I can transfer that pair to the junior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. STaNrietp], and I do so and vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr, McCUMBER (when his name was called). I agreed to 
protect my pair on this vete, the senior Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. La Foiuerte] who if present would vote “yea” and I 
should vote “nay.” I find, however, that I can transfer that 
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pair to the senior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BrRanpDEGEE], 
which I do, and vote “ nay.” 

Mr, NEW (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKetziar]. On this vote 
I understand that he would vote as I do, and I therefore vote. 
I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
SMITH]. Being unable to obtain a transfer I withhold my 
vote. If at liberty to vote, I would vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. GLASS. I am informed that the senior Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM], with whom I have a general pair, 
would vote on this question as I shall vote, and therefore I 
vote. I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. CARAWAY. Has the junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
McKINLEY] voted? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That Senator has not voted. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I have a pair with the junior Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. MCKINLEY] and in his absence I withhold by vote. 

Mr. COLT (after having voted in the negative). I have a 
pair with the junior Senator from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL]. 
I understand that if present that Senator would vote as I have 
voted, and therefore I allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico (after having voted in the affirma- 
tive). I transfer my pair with the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
FERNALD] to the Senator from Nevada [Mr. PITTMAN] and 
allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce the following general pairs: 


The Senator from Arizona [Mr. CAMERON] with the Senator. 


from Georgia [Mr. Watson] ; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. FERNALD] with the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. JoNnEs] ; 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] with the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMs] ; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. SuTHERLAND] with the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. RoBrnson]; and 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ELKINs] with 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison]. 

The result was announced—yeas 24, nays 33, as follows: 


YEAS—24. 
Kendrick 
Ladd 
McNary 
Nicholson 
Oddie 
Phipps 
NAYS—33. 


Frelinghuysen Nelson 
Glass New 
Hale Newberry 
Keyes Overman 
King Pepper 
Lodge Pomerene 
McCumber Simmons 
McLean Smoot 
Moses Spencer 
NOT VOTING—=39. 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Owen 
Page 


the 


Harris 

Heflin 
Johnson 
Jones, N. Mex. 
Jones, Wash. 
Kellogg 


Ashurst 
Rall 
Broussard 
Capper 
Gooding 
Harreld 


Poindexter 
Ransdell 
Rawson 
Sheppard 
Shortridge 
Townsend 


Borah 
Bursum 
Calder 
Colt 
Cummins 
Curtis 
Dial 
Edge 
Ernst 


Stanley 
Underwood 
Wadsworth 
Walsh, Mass. 
Warren 
Willis 


France 
Gerry 
Harrison 
Hitchcock 
La Follette 
Lenroot 
McCormick 
McKellar 
Fernald McKinley Smith 
Fletcher Myers Stanfield 

So Mr. Goopine’s amendment to the amendment of the com- 
mittee was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask that we go now to paragraph 51, 
alizarin assistant. ; 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment of the com- 
nittee to paragraph 51 will be stated. 

The AssIsTtaANT SECRETARY. On page 22, line 25, the commit- 
tee proposes to strike out “25” and insert “35,” so as to read: 

Par. 51. Alizarin assistant, Turkey red oil, sulphonated castor or 
other sulphonated animal or vegetable oils, soaps made in whole or in 
part from castor oil, and all soluble greases; all of the foregoing in 
whatever form, and used in the processes of softening, dyeing, tanning, 
or finishing, not specially provided for, 35 per cent ad valorem, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not think this amendment 
will lead to any discussion, and I desire to make only a brief 
statement about it. 

Eighty per cent of alizarin assistant consists of castor oil. 
We raised the rate on castor oil to 3 cents a pound. WHighty 
per cent of 8 cents is 2.4 cents, and 2.4 cents on the basis of 
the price of alizarin assistant is about 25 per cent. Then we 
allowed 10 per cent additional for the protection of the article, 


Brandegee 
Cameron 
Caraway 
Crow 
Culberson 
Dillingham 
du Pont 
Elkins 


Sterling 
Sutherland 
Swanson 
Trammell 
Walsh, Mont. 
Watson, Ga. 
Watson, Ind. 
Weller 
Williams 


Robinson 
Shields 
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which makes the 35 per cent instead of 25 per cent as the House 
fixed the rate. I will say that on account of the increase in 
the rate on castor oil, and because alizarin assistant contains 
80 per cent of castor oil, it was necessary to make the change 
in the rate on alizarin assistant. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I agree with my colleague that 
in view of the rating given to castor oil—and this question 
came up during the consideration of the chemical schedule— 
this differential is necessary, but when we get the bill into the 
Senate I shall ask for another vote upon the rate on castor oil. 
I think it is absurd and improper to put such a high rate of 
duty upon castor oil when it is so important as a medicine, and. 
to put such a high rate of duty upon alizarin assistant which 
is so important in dyeing and tanning. But I agree that as 
we put the rate on castor oil the proper differential would be 
substantially as stated here. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I now ask to return to paragraph 758, on 
page 111, relative to pecans. On behalf of the committee I 
move to strike out the figure “1,” in line 3, and to insert in lieu 
thereof the figure “3”; and also to strike out the figure “2” in 
line 3 and to insert in lieu thereof the figure “6”; so that 
the rate on pecans, unshelled, will be 3 cents a pound and on 
shelled pecans the rate will be 6 cents a pound. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
first proposed amendment, 

The AssIsTaANt Secretary. On page 111, paragraph 758, at 
the beginning of line 3, it is proposed to strike out “1 cent” 
and in lieu thereof to insert “3 cents.” 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the chair- 
man of the Committee on Finance inform us why he has moved 
to increase the rate on pecans as Originally reported by the 
committee? In view of the fact that there are no imports of 
pecans to speak of, I should like to know why the committee 
has moved to increase so largely the rate upon pecans? 

Mr. McCUMBER. There are a million pounds or so im- 
ported, and they come from Mexico. They are of an inferior 
grade; there is a little revenue derived from the importations; 
and inasmuch as they are of an inferior grade I do not think 
the increased duty will affect the price of the American prod-° 
uct at all. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The information which I 
have is that the production in this country is 31,000,000 pounds 
annually; that the imports have never been more than l,- 
000,000 pounds; and in the last year, 1921, they were but 551,000 
pounds—at least, during the first nine months of that year. 

Mr. McCUMBER. In the calendar year of 1921 there were 
imported 1,082,390 pounds. 

_ Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. For the year 1921? 

Mr. MCCUMBER. For the year 1921. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The information I had only 
covered the period of nine months. The importation amounts 
to but one-thirtieth of the production of this country. Pecans 
are a distinctively American crop; the Mexican pecan is much in- 
ferior in quality and does not compete with the domestic pecan. 
There is no need of a protective duty on pecans. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The duty is only 27 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I call attention to the fact 
that there is a very large production of pecans in this country 
and that the importations are very insignificant in quantity 
and inferior in quality. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The next amendment pro- 
posed on behalf of the Committee on Finance by the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. McCumBER] will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 111, line 3, after the 
word “shelled,” i¢ is proposed to strike out the numeral “2” 
and to insert in lieu thereof the numeral “ 6.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I now ask to return to paragraph 762, on 
page 112, relative to “ Other garden and field seeds.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The first amendment of the 
Committee on Finance in paragraph 762 will be stated. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. On page 112, line 3, paragraph 
762, after the word “seeds,” it is proposed to strike out the 
words “ Sugar beet, 1 cent per pound; other beets,” and to insert 
“Beet (except sugar beet),” so as to read: 


Par. 762. Other garden and field seeds: Beet (except sugar beet), 4 
cents per pound, 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts.- I do not care te diseuss para- 
graph 762, but I should like to. ask unanimous consent to have 
the vote whereby the amendments in paragraph 761 were agreed 
to reconsidered in order that I may present for the Recorp some 
protests which have been made against the imereases in that 
paragraph. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Very well, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the amendment of the Committee on Finance, which has 
been stated by the Secretary. 

The amendment was agreed tea 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I now ask unanimous con- 
sent to reconsider the votes by which the amendments: to para- 
graph 761 were agreed to, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Massa- 
chusetts ask unanimous consent that the votes by which the 
amendments in paragraph 761 were agreed to may be recon- 
sidered. Is there objection? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. The amendments of the committee will again be 
stated. 

The Assistant Secrerary. The first amendment reported. by 
the Committee on Finance in paragraph 761, is in line 18, page 
111, before the word “cents,” to strike out the numeral “2” 
and to insert in lieu thereof the numeral “ 4,” so as to read: 

Par. 761. Grass seeds: Alfalfa, 4 cents per pound. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, F shall not 
tuke up much time in discussing the amendments in paragraph 
761. I merely wish to call attention to the large number of 
protests which have been made against the inereased rates 
upon grass seeds, ’ 

IT can not understand why the Committee on Finance should 
have penalized the farmers of this country by imposing such 
high rates of duty upon grass seeds. The proposed duties can 
be of benefit to but a very small group of farmers, and the 
great number of farmers who must go into the market to pur- 
chase grass seeds will, in my opinion, be heavily penalized. 

I desire to call attention to some objections which may well 
be urged to all the proposed rates on grass seeds: 

Grass seeds have always been on the free list of every tariff 
law ever enacted. 

The real value of grass seeds is determined by the crops pro- 
duced and not by tariff duties which may be levied. 

The American farmer will absorb these duties by higher cost 
of seeds, estimated on prices of date of July 9, 1921, to be an 
average increase of 17.9 per cent, or 59 cents per sowing acre. 
That burden will have to be assumed by the farmer. A duty 
of 3 cents per pound means an increase of $1.80 per bushel on 
clover seed. Since July 9, because of these threatened duties, 
prices on grass seeds have advanced 25 per cent. 

Some of these grass seeds which are indispensable to the 
American farmer are not produced in the United States on a 
commercial scale. They must be imported, and, therefore, the 
duty is certain to be reflected in inereased prices. 

Statistics show that the grass seeds produced in this country 
on a commercial scale are not sufficient for domestic require- 
ments; our farmers are obliged to buy imported seeds, and they 
ought not to be subject to the duties imposed by this paragraph. 

It is further stated that these duties will benefit only 5 per 
cent of the farmers of the country; that 95 per cent of the 
farmers are obliged to go into the market and buy seeds, and 
therefore they will be obliged to pay higher prices for their 
seeds than they have had to pay heretofore. 

I wish to call attention particularly to the fact that some of 
these seeds are not produced at all in this country. I am in- 
formed that orehard grass is entirely imported, and also that 
crimson clover and various other varieties of the seeds covered 
by this paragraph are not produced at all in the United States. 

I submit for the Recorp some letters of protest which I have 
received against the duties imposed in paragraph 761, and also 
a@ memorandum summarizing the opposition of groups of farm- 
ers to the duties levied in the paragraph. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Without objection, the mat- 
ter referred to will be printed in the Rrcorp. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

Boston, Tuesday, April 25, 1922. 
Hon. Dayip I. WALsH 


United States Senate, Washington, D. @. 

My Dear Senator: At our conference in the Senate Conference Room 
on. April 6, I very pelehy presented to you the reasons why an injus- 
tice was being done to the vast ey. of the farmers in the Middle 
and Eastern States by placing rather heavy duties, under paragraph 
761, on grass seeds, most of which are not n in this country on a 
eommercial scale. I further stated that this schedule had been writ- 
ten by five or six Senators from the States of Utah, Idaho, and per- 
haps Kansas, where alfalfa is produced; and these Senators very natu- 
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relly wish to favor their constituents by placing this duty on alfalfa 
do ander ‘te snanecee Sra orins a gueee soot, The great majori 
of farmers in all the Eastern and Middle States, however, are not a 
vised, apparently, of these duties, and being unorganized have not, ex- 
cept in a few cases, petitioned their Senators for free grass seeds. It 
seems a fair deal to Seese hasers of seeds that the Senator should 
be fully acquainted with the situation, and I understood you to agree 
to make such an argument to the Senate im support of an amendment 
carrying grass seeds to the free list. IF now understand that you have 
been chosen to make a report for the minority members of the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee on the agricultural schedule, and I therefore took the 
liberty of wiring you to-day on this matter, as I now confirm by tlhe 
inclosed carbon copy. I also hand you herewith a brief which was 
filed with the Senate Finance Committee in support of free grass seeds, 
an examination. of which will possibly assist you in deciding whether 
or not the claim is reasonable, 

I wish to add one point in fairness to the Seed Trade Association, 
which has attempted to voice the beliefs of the majority of buyers of 
seeds in the Eastern and Middle States. The seedsmen are entirely 
neutral in this, matter and do not argue for or against free seeds, ex- 
cept as they feel that the interests of seed buyers demand. [ff it had 
been shown that the majority of seed buyers preferred to have duties 
on seeds, the scedsmen would be the last ones to suggest and argue con- 
trary to that position. The seedsmen feel that there is no farmer who 
wishes to pay $2.40 more per bushel on clover seed, the amount of the 
duty on such seed imposed by this tariff bill reported by the Senate. 

If it is not too great a burden on your time, I would appreciate a 
reply to this letter and telegram advising me of your position and 
whether or not you are still interested in amending this paragraph 761. 

Yours respectfully, 
Curtis Nyp SMrraH. 


. Boston, MASS., April 25, 1922. 
Hon. Davip I. WALSH 


United States Senate, Washington, D. €.: 


On April 6, in my conference with you in Washington, you expressed 
approval of amending paragraph 761 by transferring grass seeds to 
free list as in all former tariff bills, because vast majority farmers 
buy but do not produce these seeds, and free importation materially 
lowers production costs, and only a few growers in Western States 
have secured duties through energies of their Senators. Questionnaire 
sent out by American Farm Bureau Federation asking opinion on this 
question to, 60,000 members showed all States except Idaho and New 
York in favor free grass seeds, Consequently, as you are submitting 
minority report on agricultural schedule, I trust that in behalf of the 
vast majority of farmers you will recommend transferring grass seeds 
to _— list. Will submit detailed argument either in person or by 
mail. 


— 


. Curtis Nyg Smrs. 


Boston, Mass., Mareh 31, 1922. 


Hon, Davin I. WALSH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Str: It has come to our attention that the Fordney tariff bill 
poavites for heavy duties on grass seeds, which have always heretofore 


een on the free list. This is a great surprise to us, and we think of 
it as a very serious matter, which we should call to your attention. 

This duty on importations of zrass seed, paragraph 761, increases 
the cost of the seed to the American farmer on an average of 17 per 
eent. This seems to us particularly unfortunate at this time. The 
major portion of these seeds are not in competition with any seeds 
commereially grown in the United States; therefore this duty gives no 
protection or adjustment of prices: between foreign-grown and Ameri- 
can-grown seeds but is a serious burden of direct taxes on the necessi- 
ties of the farmer. 

We would call to your attention that such a tariff as this will in- 
evitably drive the farmer into purchasing lower grade of seeds, which 
contain larger percentages of objectionable weed seeds. This is very 
injurious to the crops and always to the value of farm lands. 

The seedsmen’s representative, Mr. Curtis Nye Smith, will be in 
Washington probably Wednesday and Thursday of next week, and we 
would appreciate it if you would do us the courtesy of giving him a 
brief interview on this subjeet. 

Very respectfully yours, 
JoserH Breck & Sons, 
Per Leutuer A. Breck, President, 


Boston, Mass., May 5, 1922. 
Hon, Davyip I. WALSH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


DreaR Stir: 
* ” * - * ® 


o 

On May 15 there is to be a hearing before the Federal Horticultural 
Board regarding further restrictions under quarantine 37. The seeds- 
men, nurserymen, and florists all feel that further restrictions can net 
be borne without very serious injury to business. 

There is sonre thought, we understand, of prabibities the importation 
of the Duteh bulbs, such as narcissus, tulips, hyacinths, and se on. 
These bulbs, as you are aware, are the ones which planted in the fall 
give us our first spring flowers. The narcissus, in particular, is one of 
the largest sellers that the florists have. 

As these bulbs can not be commercially grown in this country, as has 
been proved by a large number of unsuccessful experiments, it seems. to 
us that it would be folly to restrict their importation, both from the 
point of view of the various businesses enumerated above and that of 
the American public at large, whe are coming more and more to enjoy 
and benefit from the first blooms of the year. Think of the thousands 
of people who visit our own public gardens every year to see the glorious 
Soda bulbs in flower. 

We sincerely urge your looking into the actions and policies af the 
Federal Horticultural Beard. “ 

Very respectfully yours, 
JoserH Breck & Sons, 
Per LutHer A. Brees, President. 


MEMORANDUM OF OBJECTIONS, 


During the last war seeds were held of such prime importance that 
the various Government departments classed them with munitions or 
food products in all priority classifications. Congress passed a special 
war act to determine and to increase the supply, espeeiuily as seed im- 
portations were practically suspended during the large part of the war, 
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It is therefore too obvious to require further details that 
though of perhaps relatively small value, have, by reason o 
produce, a very great effect on the welfare of the country. 


GRASS SEEDS UNDER FORMER TARIFF LAWS, 


Grass seeds under all the tariff laws of this country have always been 
carried on the free list. 

Paragraph 595, Underwood law, act of October 3, 1913. 

Paragraph 668, Payne-Aldrich law, act of August 5, 1909. 

Paragraph 611, McKinley law, act of August 27, 1894, 

Tariff law of October 1, 1890. 

Section 2503, tariff act of March 3, 1883. 

Section 8, tariff act of February 8, 1875. 


PRINCIPAL REASONS WHY GRASS SEEDS SHOULD BEAR NO IMPORT DUTIES. 


A. The American farmer, particularly in his present distressing con- 
dition, should not be burdened with the nents increase in the purchase 
price of grass seeds which will be caused by the duties assessed in para- 
graph 761 of the Fordney tariff bill. 

The inevitable result of these heavy duties on grass seeds will be to 
increase the prices of grass seeds, whether produced in this country or 
in foreign countries, because of the economic effect of the substantial 
elimination of competitive world markets. This is proved by two cir- 
cumstances : 

(1) Certain grass seeds composing a large pert of the agricultural 
demands of this country are not produced in the United States to any 
commercial extent, to wit: Crimson clover, alsike clover, hairy vetch, 
spring vetch, rape, Canada blue grass, rye grass, and all the natural 
grasses. 

The following Table A will show in figures the average yearly im- 
ports of the aforesaid grass seeds for the years 1910 to 1920, inclusive, 
the proposed duty to be assessed thereon by paragraph 761 of the Ford- 
ney bill, and the potential revenue received from such duties and paid 
exclusively by the American farmer. This table is prepared from the 
printed reports of the United States Department of Agriculture: 


Department of Agriculture figures average yearly imports 110-1920. 
TABLE A. 
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That Congress may have an even more striking proof of the burden 
of these duties on grass seeds which are not produced on a commercial 
scale in this country Table B is given, showing that the American 
farmer must pay an average of 17.9 per cent more for these grass seeds, 
or at the average rate of 59.1 cents per sowing acre. These figures do 
not tel] the entire story, unless one is aware of agricultural conditions. 
For example, hairy vetch would cost under this Fordney bill $1.20 more 
per sowing acre, and as this seed is only sown on poor land, worth $2 
to $10 per acre, the duty means no planting and no production. 


TABLE B. 


Current Resulting! 
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Average increase in price of above grasses, 17.9 per cent. 

Average increase in price per sowing acre, 59 per cent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Inasmuch as the amend- 
ments to paragraph 761 were reconsidered en bloc, is there ob- 
jection to agreeing to the amendments en bloc? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have no objection. I know 
that the decision of the Senate will not be changed; I simply 
wanted to present the objections which were in my hands to 
the rates reported by the committee in the paragraph. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair hears no objec- 
tion. The question is upon agreeing to the amendments in 
paragraph 761. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
next amendment in paragraph 762. 


The Secretary will state the 


The Assistant SecreTary. On page 112, line 5, paragraph 
762, after the word “ cabbage,” the committee proposes to strike 
out “12” and insert “8.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. . 

The next amendment was, in the same paragraph, on page 
112, line 9, after the word “ onion,” to strike out “20” and i 
lieu thereof to insert “ 10.” f 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on line 12, after the word “ tree,” 
to insert the words “ and shrub.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
the same paragraph, on page 112, line 13, after the word 
“pound,” to strike out “flower, 4 cents per pound,” 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I think all those inter- 
ested in that amendment are prepared to have a change made, 
and I have an amendment which I intend to offer. The com- 
mittee has not considered the proposed amendment, but desire 
to consider it. Therefore I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment in line 13 shall be passed over until the committee 
may have time to consider the amendment which I propose to 
offer. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
amendment proposed by the committee, in line 13, paragraph 
762, will be passed over. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
the same paragraph, on page 112, line 16, after the word “ this,” 
to strike out “ title” and insert “ schedule.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 763, page 112, line 18, 
after the word “ beans,” to insert “not specially provided for.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in line 19, after the word “ dried,” 
to strike out “ 13” and insert “2,” so as to read: 


Par. 763. Beans, not specially provided for, green or unripe, one- 
half of 1 cent per pound; dried, 2 cents per pound. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I am not going 
to take the time of the Senate to reiterate the objections to this 
amendment. Whatever I might say would be similar to what 
I have said in regard to very many of the other amendments 
in this schedule. 

Beans are produced in very large quantities in this country 
and are exported in considerable quantities. We have practi- 
cally no importations. The fact that beans are sold on an 
export basis does not seem to justify any increase in the tariff 
duties which have been suggested by the committee in para- 
graph 763. 

The average annual harvest of dried beans is 9,000,000 bushels. 
During the war this production was greatly increased, Our 
average imports are only about 2,000,000 bushels and our exports 
are equal to the amount of our imports. 

The rate proposed is an increase over the rate in the Payne- 
Aldrich law amounting to 167 per cent, and an increase of 380 
per cent over the rate named in the Underwood law.. I believe, 
however, it is similar to the rate named in the emergency law. 
It does not seem to me that this industry is of such an infant 
character as to justify these excessive rates. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Oppie in the chair). 
question is on agreeing to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On line 20, at the end of the line, 
it is proposed to strike out “2” and insert “24,” so as to read: 

In brine, prepared or preserved in any manner, 234 cents per pound. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask now to go to paragraph 766. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY.. Paragraph 766 is on page 113. 

Mr. McCUMBER. On line 4, I ask to strike out the com- 
mittee amendment of “55,” and to insert in lieu thereof “ 45.” 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. It is proposed to modify the com- 
mittee amendment by striking out “55” and inserting “ 45,” 
so as to make the paragraph read: 


Par, 766. Mushrooms, fresh, or dried or otherwise prepared or pre- 
served, 45 per cent ad valorem; truffles, fresh, or dried or otherwise 
prepared or preserved, 25 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, the amend- 
ment now proposed by the committee is, of course, a reduction 
of the original amendment offered by the committee; but even 
the reduced rate is altogether too high. It is still a substan- 
tial increase over the House rate, and a very large increase 
over the rates named in previous laws. 

The rate named originally by the committee, 55 per cent ad 
valorem, was an increase of between 600 and 700 per cent 
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over the Underwood law and the Payne-Aldrich law. Of course, 
the modified amendment reduces that increase somewhat. There 
is absolutely no competition through imports with the domestic 
fresh mushrooms. Whatever competition there is is confined 
entirely to the prepared or dried mushrooms; and it does not 
seem to me that the record of importations has been of suffi- 
cient amount to warrant the imposition of such a very high 
duty as is suggested by the committee. 

I have nothing further to offer on this subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the agree- 
ing to the amendment of the committee as modified. 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. 

The AsSsIsTANT SECRETARY. On page 118, lines 7 and 8, the 
committee proposes to strike out “ 75 cents per 100 pounds” and 
to insert in lieu thereof “1 cent per pound,” so as to read: 

Par. 767. Peas, green or dried, 1 cent per pound— 

And so forth. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I think some 
Senator upon the other side of the Chamber desired to discuss 
that paragraph. I did not ask to have it held up for consider- 
ation. Does the Senator from North Dakota recall who it was? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. PornpExTER] was the one who made the suggestion, and it 
was passed over at his request; but, as I understand, he does 
not desire to be heard on it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Assistant SecreETARY. On line 8, page 113, the com- 
mittee proposes to strike out “1 cent” and to insert in lieu 
thereof “14 cents,” so as to read: 

Peas, split, 14 cents per pound. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask now to turn to paragraph 774, on 
page 114, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, may I ask the 
Senator to reconsider the action taken upon paragraph 769, re- 
ferring to potatoes? Through inadvertence I permitted the 
amendments in that paragraph to be agreed to some days ago. 
I consider that a very important paragraph, and I should like 
to discuss it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Very well; I will consent to reconsidera- 
tion. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I move that the action taken 
by the Senate on the committee amendments in paragraph 769 
be reconsidered. 

The motion to reconsider was agreed to. 

Mr.. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I consider the 
amendments in this paragraph among the most objectionable 
in the whole agricultural schedule. To appreciate how very 
excessive these duties are that are levied upon potatoes, we 
ought to consider what duties were levied in previous laws. 

First of all, the Senate committee amendment increases the 
duty on potatoes from 42 cents per 100 pounds, as provided in 
the House bill, to 58 cents per 100 pounds. 

Under the Underwood law potatoes and potato products were 
free except when imported from a country imposing a duty on 
such articles imported from the United States, in which case 
the duty was 10 per cent ad valorem. Under the Payne-Aldrich 
law potatoes were dutiable at 25 cents per bushel of 60 pounds. 
The duty in this amendment amounts to 35 cents per bushel. 
Under the emergency tariff potatoes were dutiable at 25 cents 
per bushel of 60 pounds. The proposed rate of 58 cents per 
100 pounds represents an increase of 274 per cent over the 
Payne-Aldrich law and over the emergency law. 

That is a very excessive increase—274$ per cent over the 
Payne-Aldrich law, and even over the emergency law, in which 
law we thought we were levying the very highest pessibie rates 
that the consumers could stand upon agricultural products; and 
when we consider what an essential food potatoes are, particu- 
larly for the poor people of this country, we can appreciate the 
great burden that is to be levied upon them through these ex- 
eessively high duties upon potatoes. 

The harvest of potatoes has fluctuated very greatly. From 
1916 to 1920 the harvest ranged from 287,000,000 bushels to 
430,000,000 bushels. Owing to quarantine restrictions imports 
of potatoes come only from Canada and the Bermudas. We 
receive only from 150,000 to 200.000 bushels per year from Ber- 
muda and we import from Canada only from 200,000 to 
6,000,000 bushels per year. The importations are trivial, a very 
small fraction of 1 per cent, being at the highest 6,000,000 
bushels, as compared with a domestic production of 430,000,000 
bushels of potatoes. Our exports are about 3,500,000 bushels, 
so that on the average we have exported more potatoes than we 
have imported, 


The imports come almost entirely from Canada, and they 
come into New England and are consumed in the New England 
market. This duty will prove a very serious burden to the con- i 
sumers of New England. The only purpose of imposing this 
duty, so far as I have been able to learn, is that it is supposed | 
to benefit the producers of potatoes in one county in northern | 
Maine—Aroostook County. Potatoes of a very excellent qual- 
ity are produced there in great abundance; but the production 
in that county in Maine is not sufficient to take care of the 
consumption in New England. Potatoes must come from Can- 
ada, and the only effect of this very high duty will be to 
increase the price to thé consumers and increase the price 
particularly of the domestic potato produced in Aroostook 
County, Me. 

I can not help but feel that this duty, which is so high, has 
been put in this bill at the request of the Senator from Maine 
[Mr. HALE], whose term is expiring, and who will use this as a 
campaign argument in favor of his return; and it goes to con- 
firm the allegation made against this bill by the junior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. LENRoot] some days ago, that this bill is 
full of rates that are fixed and put into the bill at the request 
of Senators who are desirous of making an appeal in their home 
districts to show that they have been influential in obtaining 
high protective duties on the products they produce. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I was out of the Chamber when 
the Senator made his statement. I should like to have him re- 
peat it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I said that the production 
of potatoes in the county in Maine where very excellent po- 
tatoes are produced is not sufficient to take care of the con- 
sumption in New England; that I could not conceive of any 
reason for this increased duty being levied upon potatoes—an 
increase over the high rates of the emergency law—except at 
the request and solicitation of the Senator from Maine in his 
desire and purpose to get protection for the farmers of Aroos- 
took County by shutting out the Canadian supply, and that I i 
thought it would prove a very helpful political argument in i 
favor of the Senator’s return by reason of his being@able to { 
show that he had obtained from the United States Senate such ! 
high protective rates on potatoes. i 

Mr. HALE. I trust that it was a helpful argument. I think 
the people of Aroostook County appreciate what their Senators 
do for them down here. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am not criticizing the 
Senator, but rather commending his political sagacity. I am 
criticizing those Senators who accept the arguments of the 
interested producers in Aroostook County, and are concerned 
only about their point of view, rather than the point of view 
of the great consuming public. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator admits, however, that from the 
point of view of the producer the increase in the tariff is a 
good thing, does he not? { 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I consider this duty one of 
the most outrageous in this whole bill. I consider that it is 
going to increase the price of potatoes at certain intervals in 
New England very materially. I consider that it will be the 
most destructive item in this whole bill against the Republican 
Party in New England. If I were to choose one of the features 
of this bill that, in my opinion, would be most harmful to 
Republican chances in New England, outside of one county in 
Maine, it would be this item. You can not justify a duty of 
58 cents a hundred pounds upon potatoes. It can not be 
proven that the difference in cost between the production of j 
potatoes in Canada and in Maine, just over the border line, | 
amounts to 58 cents per 100 pounds. 

Mr. HALE. Does the Senator think there is an increase 
of 58 cents per 100 pounds over the emergency tariff? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I stated when the Senator 
was absent from the Chamber that this increase in the rate 
was 274 per cent over the Payne-Aldrich law and over the 
emergency law; that the proposed duty of 58 cents per 100 
pounds was the highest duty ever levied upon potatoes, one 
of the foods most necessary and commonly used by the great 
masses of our people, a duty that I think is indefensible in 
view of the record of production, and in view of the fact that 
we produce over 400,000,000 bushels, and in view of the fact i 
that since the production in New England is not sufficient, we 
must go to Canada, and if we go to Canada this duty will be 
reflected in increased prices for our potatoes. ; 

Mr. HALE. I think the Senator is mistaken. The rate 
is 10 cents a bushel higher than the rate in the emergency 
tariff law. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Let us see how this is going 
to work out. Let me repeat, in my judgmeit, speaking Broadly 
of the items of this bill which are going to injure the majority 
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party just such items as this will be picked out, analyzed, and 
studied, and shown to be a very great burden to the consumer, 
Let me present some figures. 

First of all I want to call attention to the annual consump- 
tion. The annual potato crop is about 400,000,000 bushels. The 
maximum has been 600,000,000. The imports of potatoes vary 
from 200,000 to 6,000,000 bushels, 

Our annual exports are about 3,500,000 bushels. 

It will be noted, therefore, that the maximum imports con- 
stituted only a small fraction of 1 per cent of our production 
and are offset in large part by our exports. Our total annual 
consumption can be estimated at about 402,792,000 bushels. 

The proposed tax of 58 cents per 100 pounds is equivalent to 
approximately 35 cents per bushel; and if, as is claimed by the 
majority Members who are urging this duty, the tariff results 
in an increase of 35 cents to the price of potatoes, it will mean 
a total tax on the people of the United States of $140,977,200 
for their potato consumption. 

Mr. President, I repeat if the proposed tax becomes effective 
it will inevease the price of potatoes in this country to the 
staggering figures of $140,000,000. There is nothing like it in 
this bill 

It can not be justified. It is almost criminal to ask the poor 
people of this country, many of whom depend upon potatoes 
very largely for their principal food, to pay 58 cents per 100 
pounds, or about 35 cents per bushel, as a subsidy to the potato 

rower®rs. 
; The price and production of potatoes fluctuate from year to 
year. When the crop is short and the supply consequently 
scarce the price rises, and when there is an abundant crop the 
price falls below the cost of production. 

Under such conditions it would be in the interest of the pro- 
ducer and consumer alike to permit a free movement of this 
staple food product between the United States and Canada. 
When there is a large domestic crop there will be an outlet for 
the same by exports, which will stabilize prices; and when 
there is a short crop the public will be protected against exorbi- 
tant priees and obtain the necessary supply through imports 
from Canada. 

It must be berne in mind that the Northeastern States, so far 
as the demand fer food supplies is concerned, is dependent 
upon sections beyond the Canadian border iine and the Alle- 
gheny Mountains. If New England is cut off from the Cana- 
dian supply by high tariff taxes, the people of that section of 
the country will be forced to pay the cost of long hauls in 
freight rates on shipments from distant sections of the country, 
and this will mean an increase in the cost of living that will 
prevent the steady progress and advancement of these States, 
Moreover, the increased cost of living will eventually react on 
the price of products of this section of the country, and the 
effect of the tariff would be a raise in the general level of 
prices without benefit to the farmer or the consumer, 

I want to repeat. I consider this rate exorbitant; I consider 
it indefensible. While I believe it will undoubtedly be favorable 
to the political fortunes of my friend the Senator from Maine 
{Mr. Hare], I think it is indefensible. I do not make any 
criticism of his effort to get protection for the petato producers 
of Maine; the Representatives of every other State have done 
the same thing. He is not chargeable with any blame; but it 
is the duty of the rest of us to consider the consumers’ in- 
terest, to consider that this duty is levied for the purpose 
of shutting out the few potatoes which come over the border 
line from Canada and find their way into the New England 
market and help to take care of the wants of our people when 
there is a short crop. 

How is any Senator on this floor going to answer a campaign 
argument to the effect that the result of the levying of this duty 
means $140,000,000 to the consumers? You can say, of course, 
that it will not be operative; that it will not be reflected; but 
the purpose of putting it in this bill is to make it operative. 

The purpose of putting it into this bill is to increase prices 
or to deceive and mislead the farmers. Those who have put 
this duty in the bill will say that it means more prosperity and 
mere profit to the producer, and if it means more prosperity 
and more profit to the producer it means that the consumer 
must pay that profit. I am surprised at the judgment of the 
committee in levying this very high duty upon this product. 

There are a good many of these items I have not discussed 
at any great length, The chairman and the other members of 
the committee know that I have tried to center the debate upon 
the items of importance in this schedule, and I do want to 
make a vigorous protest for the Recorp against this high rate 
upon potatoes. 

Mr. HALE, Mr. President, the Senator’s protest seems to be 
in line with his general action in regard to the agricultural 


schedules. Apparently he has been assigned, or has assigned 
himself, to oppose the increase in the agricultural schedules, 
= I am entirely ready to admit that he has done it very 
ably. 

As far as this increase in the duty on potatoes is concerned, 
whether it may or may not have helped me in my fight for a 
renomination, I favored it because I thought the interests of 
my State and of the farmers and potato growers of Aroostook 
County demanded this increase. 

Potatoes are a variable sort of a crop. During the war the 
price of potatoes went up to $4 or $5 a bushel. At certain times 
the price goes down to 15, 20, or 25 cents a bushel. No one can 
tell, when he plants his potatoes, what he is going to get on his 
product. So unless we know that we are going to be protected 
from Canada our farmers are very apt to cut down their plant- 
ing. After two or three poor years they get discouraged. But 
with this duty on potatoes, I predict that they will plant far in 
excess of what they have done before, and the result will be 
that we shall grow more potatoes in this country, and the price 
will go down on account of the increased production. So I 
do not think the Senator’s fears that the consumer will have 
to pay so much higher a price for his potatoes on account of 
this duty are well grounded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The items in this paragraph 
having been reconsidered in gross, the question is whether they 
will be considered in gross. Is there objection? There being 
no objection, they will be so considered. The question is on 
agreeing to the committee amendments, 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask that we now go to paragraph 774, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment of the committee to that paragraph. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 114, line 11, the com- 
mittee proposes to strike out paragraph 774, as follows: 

Par. 774. Broom corn, $2 per ton. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. AsHurst] wanted to discuss paragraph 770. I 
call the attention of the Senator from North Dakota to that 
fact. 

Mr. ASHURST. The amendment I want to have adopted is 
to the text, and I believe would not be in order at this time. It 
will be in line 16, and I doubt if it will be in order now. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I knew the Senator was in- 
terested in that paragraph, and I wanted to protect his rights. 
I did not ask to have paragraph 774 passed over. I think some 
Senator on the other side of the Chamber wanted to discuss that 
paragraph. Does the Senator from North Dakota recall who it 
was? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think the Senator referred to appeared 
before the committee again; the committee gave him a hearing 
and decided to stand by what it had reported; that is, that 
broom corn should be placed upon the free list. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the committee, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask that paragraph 776 be passed over, 
~ Bigs request of one Senator, and the next will be paragraph 
778. 

The next amendment of the committee was, in paragraph 778, 
page 114, line 24, to strike out “$4” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$3,” so as to read: 

Hay, $3 per ton. 


Mr. McCUMBER. I ask that the Senate disagree to the 
amendment in line 24, where we proposed to strike out “$4” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$3,” leaving the duty on hay $4 
per ton. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, all I care to 
say about this item is contained in a letter which was addressed 
to Hon. Charles M. Cox, a member of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, by a group of hay dealers. The letter reads in 
part, as follows: 

At a meeting of the pate hay dealers of this city, held on the 
5th imstant (last December), it was anetinents voted that we request 
you to serve as our representative in appearing before the Finance 
Committee of the United States Senate, at the hearings soon to be 
held in regard to the proposed tariff act. 

Requesting a member of a committee of the chamber of com- 
merce to appear in protest against the duties upon hay. I con- 
tinue reading: 

We note that in paragraph No. 778, it is proposed that the duty 
on hay shall be $4 per ton and $1 per ton on straw. This is ex- 
actly double the duty which we have been paying. We ask you to 
inform the Senate committee that in certain years when the crop of 
hay in New England and New York State happens to be light, it be- 
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comes important for us to be able to secure hay from Canada. and we 
respectfully request that the duty on hay be continued as it has been 
in the past, namely, $2 per ton and 50 cents on straw. 

New England is peculiarly situated in that the price of hay and 
grain is higher here than in any other section of the eastern half of 
our country. We are at the end of the line. 

That rather surprised me, that the price of hay and grain is 
higher in New England than in any other part of the country. 
I continue reading: 

Our farmers can not possibly raise all the hay which oe need, 
and it is clearly to the economic advantage of New England that she 
be able to secure her supplies of all_ kinds of agricultural needs at as 
low cost as possible. he impositién of a higher duty on hay will 
constitute a real hardship. 

The letter is signed by a number of distinguished citizens. 

Mr. President, I think to increase the duty upon hay 100 per 
cent over the present rate is not justified and can not be sup- 
ported by the facts. Increasing the duty upon straw 200 per 
cent is likewise indefensible. These duties benefit only a few 
farmers. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Many of the farmers of the 
country and of New England will feel the effects of these high 
rates and will have to pay $2 a ton more for their hay and $1 
a ton more for their straw by reason of the duties levied in the 
bill. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I notice the Senator said that 
the duties would affect only a few farmers. He certainly does 
not mean to make that statement. They will affect a very large 
number of farmers. Certainly more than two-thirds of them in 
my State, and farmers all over the country are very greatly in- 
terested in this matter, hay being one of their money crops. 
I was just wondering whether the Senator ever worked in a 
hay field on a day like this. If he did, I am certain he would 
not begrudge the slightly increased income that the amendment 
will bring to the farmers. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am rather proud to say to 
the Senator that I have worked in the hay field on days like 
this. , 

Mr. WILLIS. I congratulate the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. As a boy I worked in the New 
England hay fields, where the soil is rocky and difficult to work, 
and where the farmers have to toil and labor hard, and do not 
enjoy comfortable farming conditions. I am now pleading for 
them, because when I referred to the effect of this duty upon 
the farmers I should have referred particularly to New Eng- 
land, where hay is imported and straw is imported. Almost all 
of the straw used there is imported and very little produced. 

These duties will be a burden and a hardship upon the farm- 
ers of New England. I protest in their name against the rates. 
I repeat that the number of farmers in the eastern section of 
the country who produce hay on a commercial basis is insig- 
nificantly small. I do not know about the extreme West, but 
the number that produce hay and straw in the eastern part of 
the country is very small, compared with the total number of 
farmers. These high duties mean an additional burden to those 
farmers. 

When this schedule is analyzed and the few duties which ap- 
pear to protect the farmers of the country are compared with 
the duties which extract large sums of money in increased 
prices from them, the farmers will be as vigorously protesting 
against the bill as the business interests and some of the manu- 
facturing interests of the country are now protesting against it. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I merely desire to put in the 
Recorp a few figures about the hay crop in New England. It is 
one of the few profitable crops we have and it is a very im- 
portant crop in New Engtand. i 

The area in Maine employed in the growing of hay is 1,668,000 
acres and the production is 1,191,000 short tons, a pretty good 
production of hay. In Massachusetts, of course, a small State, 
the area is 436,000 acres and 610,000 short tons were produced; 
in New Hampshire 450,000 acres produced 540,000 short tons; 
in Vermont 910,000 acres produced 1,320,000 short tons. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Will my colleague permit an 
interruption? 

Mr. LODGE. I would like to complete the figures. In Con- 
necticut 355,000 acres produced 460,000 short tons; in Rhode 
Island 46,000 acres produced 51,000 short tons. I have not 
added up the figures, but that would indicate a pretty large 
hay crop, and it is pretty valuable to the farmers of New Eng- 
land, especially to the three northern States of Maine, New 
Hampshire, and Vermont. Horses are not used as much as they 
were at one time in New England, and I rather think we can 
come pretty near to making our supply, although I have not 
figured it out. The supposition that there are no farmers inter- 
ested in hay in New England, I think, is a mistake. 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, my colleague 
did not see fit to permit me to interrupt him and I shall now 
make the inquiry I was going to make. I inquire whether the 
figures given by him were of hay produced for commercial pur- 
poses or whether they gave the total production of hay? 

Mr. LODGE. The figures I gave were the total hay produc- 
tion. Of course it is almost all used locally in the States ex- 
cept in Vermont and Maine. I take it there is hay exported 
from both, as they produced between them 2,500,000 tons. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I desire to say that this is 
the same rate as that provided in the Payne-Aldrich law, and 
is equivalent, under the 1921 imports, to about 20 per cent ad 
valorem. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the conimittee amendment reducing the rate on hay from 
$4 to $3 per’ ton. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The next amendment was, on page 114, line 24, to strike out 
“$1” and insert “ $1.50,” so as to read: 

Straw, $1.50 per ton. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 115, line 1, to strike out 
“$1.50” and insert “ $2.40,” so as to read: 

Par. 779. Hops, 24 cents per pound; hop extract, $2.40 per pound. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 115, line 2, to strike out 
“75 cents” and insert “ $3,” so as to read: 

Lupulin, $3 per pound. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask that the Senate disagree to this 
amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The next amendment was, on page 115, after line 2, to insert 
a hew paragraph, paragraph 779a, sago flour and tapioca flour. 

Mr. McCUMBER. At the request of several Senators I ask 
that paragraph 779a may go over until to-morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the para- 
graph will be passed over. 

The next amendment was, on page 115, in lines 14 and 15, 
to strike out “ curry and curry powder, 2 cents per pound,” and 
the semicolon. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is transferred to the free list. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendments were, on page 115, line 21, to strike out 
the word “ ground” and the comma and insert “ ground or,” and 
in line 21 to strike out “5” and insert “8,” so as to read: 

Mustard, ground or prepared, in bottles or otherwise, 8 cents per 
pound. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 116, in line 5, to strike out 
“turmeric, 10 cents per pound,” and the semicolon. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is also placed on the free list. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 116, in line 8, to strike 
out “20” and insert “25,” so as to read: 

Mixed spices, and spices and spice seeds, not specially provided for, 
including all herbs or herb leaves in glass or other small packages, for 
culinary use, 25 per cent ad valorem. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER. This completes the agricultural schedule 
and takes us up to the next schedule with the exception of two 
paragraphs passed over, paragraph 776 and paragraph 779a. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent at this time that 
when the Senate closes its session on this calendar day it re- 
cess until to-morrow at 11 o’clock a. m. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Does the Senator intend to 
take up paragraphs 776 and 779a to-morrow? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; to-morrow morning. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Those are the only two para- 
graphs remaining for consideration in the agricultural schedule? 

Mr. McCUMBER. They are. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Very well. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. McCUMBER. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 6 o’clock 
and 15 minutes p. m.) the Senate, under the order previously 
made, took a recess until to-morrow, Wednesday, July 12, 1922, 
at 11 o’clock a. m. 
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NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate July 11 (legis- 
lative day of April 20), 1922. 
UnitTep States JUDGE. 

James H. Wilkerson, of Illinois, to be United States district 
judge, northern district of Illinois, vice Kenesaw M. Landis, 
resigned. 

APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR ARMY. 
ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT. 

Capt. Clarence Francis Hofstetter, Coast Artillery Corps, with 
rank from July 1, 1920. 

SIGNAL CORPS. 


Capt. Joshua Ashley Stansell, Cavalry, with rank from Sep- 
tember 21, 1920, , 


CONFIRMATIONS. 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate July 11 (legis- 
lative day of April 20), 1922. 
Unitep States PusLic HEALTH SERVICE. 
Ralph E. Porter to be passed assistant surgeon. 
Joseph W. Mountain to be passed assistant surgeon. 
POSTMASTERS, 

CALIFORNIA. 

Earl B. Birmingham, Hilts. 
MAINE, 
Roger S. McGown, Carmel. 
Byron E. Lindsay, Kingman. 
Carroli M. Richardson, Westbrook. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Edward L. Diamond, Easthampton. 
Edgar T. Brickett, North Cohasset. 

MONTANA, 
Orson B. Prickett, Billings. 

NEW YORK. 
Robert A. Lundy, Ray Brook. 

PENNSYLVANIA, 
Harry A. Borland, Indiana. 
Samuel E. Crawford, Petrolia. 
TEXAS. 

Robert A. Jackson, Chillicothe. 


SENATE, 
Wepnespay, July 12, 1922. 
(Legislative day of Thursday, April 20, 1922.) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess, 


NATIONAL MONUMENT IN RIVERSIDE COUNTY, CALIF. 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 7598) authorizing 
the Secretary of the Interior to dedicate and set apart as a 
national monument certain lands in Riverside County, Calif, 
The monument is desired in order to preserve what are probably 
the only remaining large groves of natural wild Washington 
palms in the United States. Three adjoining canyons, Palm, 
Murray, and Andreas, each containing an extensive grove of 
these desert palms, are embraced within the area of the pro- 
posed monument. Many other specimens of desert flora of 
major scientific interest are alse. to be found there. 

The bill has the approval of the Department of the Interior, 
including the Bureau of Indian Affairs. It safeguards the 
Indians and it costs the Government nothing at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. I suggest that perhaps this may be a good 
time to pass several bills, as there is not a Democratic Senator 
in the Chamber. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill named by the Senator from 
California? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to set apart upon the following-described lands 
located in the county of Riverside, in the State of California, as a 


national monument, which shall be under the exclusive control of the 
Secretary of the Interior, who shall administer and protect the same 


JULY 12, 


under the provisions of the act of Congress approved June 8, 1906, 
entitled “An act for the preservation of American antiquities,” an 

under such regulations as he may prescribe: The west half of the 
southwest quarter of section 2, the southeast quarter of section 3, all 
of section 10, the west half of the northwest quarter of section 11, all 
of section 14, all in township 5 south, range 4 east, San Bernardino 
base and meridian, containing 1,600 acres: Provided, That before such 
reservation and dedication as herein authorized shail become effective 
the consent and relinquishment of the Agua Caliente Band of Indians 
shall first be obtained, covering its right, title, and interest in and to 
the lands herein described, and payment therefor to the members of 
said band on a per capita basis, at a price to be agreed upon, when 
there shall be donated for such purposes to the Secretary of the In- 
terior a fund in an amount to be fixed and determined by him as 
sufficient to compensate the Indians therefor. 

Sec, 2. That in order to determine the amount to be paid under the 
preceding section the Secretary of the Interior is authorized and 
directed to negotiate with said Indians to obtain their consent and 
relinquishment, and when such consent and relinquishment has been 
obtained and an agreement reached the Secretary of the Interior is 
further authorized to make payment from said donated fund for the 
lands relinquished to the enrolled members of the said Agee Caliente 
Band as authorized by section 1 of this act: Provided, That the con- 
sent and relinquishment of the Indians may be obtained and payment 
made for the lands in such manner as the Secretary of the Interior 
may deem advisable: Provided further, That the water rights, dam, 
pipe lines, canals and irrigation structures located in sections 2 and 3 
of township 5 south, range 4 east, San Bernardino meridian, and also 
all water and water rights in Palm Canyon, are hereby excepted from 
this reserve and shall remain under the exclusive control and super- 
vision of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

Sec. 3. That the provisions of the act of Congress approved June 10, 
1920, known as the Federal water power act, shall not apply to this 
monument, 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 


ordered to a third reading, read the: third time, and passed, 
PETITIONS. 


_ Mr. WARREN presented resolutions adopted by the directors 
of the National Farm Loan Associations of Cokeville and Cody, 
both in the State of Wyoming, favoring amendment of the Fed- 
eral farm loan act increasing the lean limit from $10,000 to 
$25,000, so that actual farmers operating a standard farm unit 
may enjoy the benefits of the farm-loan system and that they 
may borrow money through the said system at the lowest pos- 
sible net cost, not higher than 5 per cent, etc., which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Mr. LADD presented resolutions adopted at a session of the 
North Dakota Federation of Nonpartisan Clubs, at Bismarck, 
N. Dak., favoring the passage of Senate bill 2604, the so-called 
Ladd honest money bill, which were referred to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

Mr. SPENCER presented resolutions adopted at a mass 
meeting of citizens at Herculaneum, Mo., favoring the granting 
of relief and protection to the suffering peoples of Armenia, 
which were referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. CAPPER presented resolutions adopted by the Chamber 
of Commerce of Abilene, Kans., favoring full enforcement of 
the decree of the United States Supreme Court ordering the 
divorcement of the Central Pacific Railway from the Southern 
Pacific Co., etc., which were referred to the Committee on In- 
terstate Commerce. 

Mr. ROBINSON presented a telegram in the nature of a peti- 
tion from the Nashville (Ark.) Chamber of Commerce, praying 
for Government protection of mails and trains in interstate 
commerce during the present railroad strike, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 


PHILADELPHIA SESQUICENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 


Mr. LODGE, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, to 
which was referred the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 170) to ap- 
prove the holding of a national and international exhibition 
in the city of Philadelphia in 1926 upon the Fairmount Park 
and parkway site selected by the Sesquicentennial Hxhibition 
Association, and lands contiguous thereto that may be acquired 
for that purpose, as an appropriate celebration of the one hun- 
dred and fiftieth anniversary of the signing of the Declaration 
of Independence, reported it without amendment. 


FRAUDULENT USE OF THE MAILS, 


Mr. TOWNSEND. I ask unanimeus consent that the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads be discharged from the 
further consideration of the bill (S. 1973) to amend section 213, 
act of March 4, 1909 (Criminal Code), affixing penalties for use 
of mails in connection with fraudulent devices and lottery para- 
phernalia ; the bill (S. 1974) to amend section 215, act of March 
4, 1909 (Criminal Code), penalizing fraudulent use of the 
mails; and the bill (S. 1975) te amend section 3929, Revised 
Statutes, relating to exclusion of fraudulent devices and lot- 
tery paraphernalia from the mails, and that these bills be re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. They properly belong 
to that committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
change of reference will be made. 


Without objection, that 
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BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. LADD: 

A bill (S. 3814) to provide for an emergency tariff to be 
levied on all linseed oil coming into the United States from 
fore'gn countries, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Fimance. 

By Mr. FLETCHER: 

A bill (S. 3815) granting a pension to Michael Yallowich; to 
the Committee on. Pensiors. 

By Mr. WALSH of Montana: 

A bill (S. 8816) granting an increase of pension to William 
Cowan (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. PHIPPS: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 223) authorizing the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Kansas City to enter into contracts for the 
erection of a building for its branch office at Denver, Colo. ; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

AMENDMENT TO RIVER AND HARBOR BILL. 


Mr. FLETCHER submitted the following amendment in- 
tended te be proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 10766) authoriz- 
ing the construction, repair, and preservation of certain public 
works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be printed: 


On page 20, line 9, strike out the word “ Palatka’ and insert in lieu 
thereof “ Sanford.” 


PROTECTION OF MIGRATORY BIRDS. 

Mr. ROBINSON submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 

posed by him to the bill (S. 1452) providing for establishing 

shooting grounds for the public, for establishing game refuges 

and breeding grounds, for protecting migratory birds, and re- 

quiring a Federal license to hunt them, which was referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs and ordered to be printed. 


THE TARIFF. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr, McCUMBER. I ask that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of paragraph 776, page 114. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I make the point of no 
quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore." The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Ashurst Ernst 
Ball Fernald 
Borah France 
Brandegee Gooding 
Bursum Haie 
Calder Harris 
Cameron 


McKinley 
McLean 
McNary 
Moses 
Nelson 
New 
Newberry 
Nicholson 
Norbeck 
Oddie 
Overman 
Pepper 
Phipps 
Lodge Ransdell 
McCumber Rawson 


I wish to announce that the Senator from 


Robinson 
Sheppard 
Simmons 
Smoot 
Spencer 
Sterling 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Wadsworth 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont, 
Warren 
Watson, Ind. 
Willis 


Harrison 
Johnson 
Jones, N. Mex. 
Jones, Wash. 
Kellogg 
Kendrick 
Ladd 


Cummins 
Curtis 


Dial 
du Pont 
Edge 
Mr. HARRISON. 
Nevada [Mr, PitrMAN] is detained on account of illness in 


his family. I ask that this announcement may stand for 
the day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Fifty-nine Senators have 
answered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. McCUMBER. In paragraph 776 I ask the Senate to 
disagree to the committee amendment beginning in line 17 on 
page 114 and ending in line 20 with the words “ per pound.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated. : 

The Reaptne CrerK. On page 114, lines 17 and 18, the com- 
mittee proposes to strike out “174 per cent ad valorem, but 
not less than 2 cents per pound,” and insert “ valued at 20 cents 
per pound or less, 1 cent per pound; valued at more than 20 
cents per pound, 2 cents per pound,” so as to read: 

Chocolate and cocoa, sweetened or unsweetened, powdered or other- 
wise prepared, valued at 20 cents per pound or less, i cent per pound; 
valued at more than 20 cents per pound, 2 cents per pound, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor state what substitute he intends to offer for the amendment 
he requests be disagreed to? 


Mr. McCUMBER. After the amendment is disagreed to, I 
desire to substitute 25 per cent ad valorem in line 17 and alse 
to strike out 30 per cent ad valorem in line 21 and insert 25 
per cent ad valorem, so that it places them all on a 25 per cent 
ad valorem basis. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. All that I care to say upon 
the substitute amendments to be offered to this paragraph is 
that they are probably urged because of the high duty fixed 
upon cacao butter. The duty fixed upon cacao butter is con- 
siderable of an increase over previous and existing law, and 
in order to make the duty upon chocolate and cocoa have some 
relationship to the duty upon cacao butter, which is a by- 
product, I assume the committee now are seeking to increase the 
rates upon cocoa and chocolate. I think the rate upon cacao 
butter is altogether too high and it should be reduced so that 
the House rate upon chocolate and cocoa can remain. 

The manufacture of chocolate and cocea is an extensive 
American industry. There are some importations of a certain 
quality of cocoa from Holland. Evidently at the outset the 
committee did fiot feel and believe that it was necessary to in- 
crease the duties heretofore existing, because they actually 
lowered the rates, but they did increase the rate upon cacao 
butter and that very naturally brought a pretest from the 
manufacturers of chocolate and cocoa; but instead of reducing 
the rate upon cacao butter the committee have retained the 
high rate upon cacao butter and now ask to increase the rate 
upon chocolate and cocoa. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the committee amendment. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, let us understand the situa- 
tion. What is now proposed, I understand, is a disagreement 
to the committee amendment as printed in the bill. 

Mr. McCUMBER. It is. 

Mr. STERLING. With the intention on the part of the com- 
mittee to move another amendment? 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is true. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The next amendment is, in line 17, to 
strike out “173” and insert in lieu thereof “ 25.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The Reaprne CLERK. On page 114, line 17, it is proposed to 
strike out “174” and insert “25,” so as to read: 

Chocolate and cocoa, sweetened or unsweetened, powdered or other- 
wise ppomeme. 25 per cent ad valorem, but not less than 2 cents per 
pound, 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I wish to be heard briefly 
upon this question. I hope the committee amendment to the 
House provision will not prevail. I am particularly interested 
in the first two items, chocolate and cocoa, sweetened or un- 
sweetened. I am not so immediately concerned in the rates 
relating to cacao butter as provided for in the bill and as pro- 
vided for in the amendment now proposed by the Senator from 
North Dakota. 

Mr. President, I see no good reason for an increase of the 
rate on chocolate and cocoa over that provided for in the 
House bill; indeed, I think the House rate is higher than is 
necessary. I see, on the other hand, several good reasons why 
the Senate committee amendment should not prevail. 

Here are articles, chocolate and cogoa, which are of almost 
universal use; they are used in every household in the land; 
they are recommended by physicians and dietitians for the 
sick, for their health-giving and health-restoring qualities; 
and it ought to appear reasonably necessary for the protection 
of a home industry in order that we impose any high tariff 
duty upon the importation of these articles. I think the report 
of the Tariff Commission on the subject is very significant. I 
eall attention first to the language of the House provision in 
paragraph 776, which provides: 

Par. 776. Chocolate and cocoa, sweetened or unsweetened, powdered 
or otherwise prepared, 17} per cent ad valorem, but not less than 2 
cents per pound ; cacao butter, 34 cents per pound. 

And in this connection I call attention to the rate provided 
for in the act of 1913, being the present law, and to refer to the 
condition of the domestic industry, the increase in the number 
of chocolate and cocoa manufacturing plants in this country, 
and the quantity and value of the product in this: country under 
the Underwood tariff law I quote the provision of that law: 

Par. 231. Unsweetened chocolate and cocoa, rapa or manufac- 
tured, not specially provided for in this section, 8 per cent ad valorem, 

So the proposition now is to increase the rate to more than 
three times its present amount by making it 25 per cent ad 





















the present law—this on unsweetened chocolate, 


necessity for an increase in the rate. 


on both sweetened and unsweetened chocolate. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr, President, may I ask the Senator from 
South Dakota a question? 

Mr. STERLING. Yes, 


to the House provision to the effect that the rate of duty shall 
not be less than 2 cents a pound for all grades? 

Mr. STERLING. I am not objecting to that. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator is not trying to differentiate be- 
tween the various grades? 

Mr. STERLING. If the House provision may stand as it is 
written, I shall not object. 

I quote now from page 806 of the Summary of Tariff Infor- 
mation: 

Production: The output of the cocoa and chocolate industry in- 
creased about tenfold from 1895 to 1918. In 1914, 36 factories (ex- 
clusive of confectioners) had a capital of $24,000,000 and a product 
valued at $36,000,000, The industry is localized in the Eastern States. 
four plants producing about half the domestic output. . Automatic 
machinery is employed almost exclusively and raw materials consti- 
tute the primes al item of cost. In 1917 the 29 largest factories 
reported the following production, which is substantially the total for 
this country. f 

I shall not take the time of the Senate to read the production 
of the different kinds of this product in 1917; but, proceeding, 
the report states: 

In 1919 the total value of the products of the 48 establishments 
was $139,000,000, divided as follows: Chocolate cakes, sweetened and 
unsweetened, $51,000,000; chocolate liquor and coating, $36,000,000 ; 
chocolate, a milk chocolate, $12,000,000; cocoa, $24,000,000 ; 
cacao butter, $14,000,000 ; all other products, $2,000,000. 

That was the output in this country of the 48 establishments 
during the year 1919. What was the total value of the imports 
of chocolate of all kind, sweetened and unsweetened, cocoa. 
sweetened and unsweetened, and cacao butter in the year 1919? 

It was only $235,000—slightly over one-quarter of a million 
dollars—as against our domestic production of $139,000,000. 

Mr. President, I think we have from time to time recognized 
the principle in our tariff discussions here that where the 
volume of exports is tremendously large and far in excess of 
the imports brought into the country there is no great need for 
a high protective tariff. That principle has been einounced 
again and again on the floor and on this side of the Chamber. 

Mr. President, we do not import to exceed 1 per cent of the 
quantity consumed in this country, according to the figures. 

There is another significant thing—— 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. KELLOGG. What is the rate for which the Senator is 
asking? P 

Mr. STERLING. I am asking for a restoration of the House 
— I will say to the Senator, which is 174 per cent ad va- 
orem, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator be kind enough te yield to me? 7 

The PRESIDENT proe tempore. Does the Senator from 
South Dakota yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am very much in sym- 
pathy with what the Senator is saying. This whole difficulty, 
however, has arisen because of the increase in the rate on cacao 
butter. If the Senate committee will accept the House duty 
levied on cacao butter, we could accept the House duty upon 
chocolate and cocoa, and everybody, so far as I know, would be 
satisfied. The manufacturers are not asking for the increased 
duty on chocolate and cocoa except by reason of the increase in 
the rate on cacao butter, which they must use in the prepara- 
tion of certain kinds of chocolate. If the cacao-butter rate is 
reduced, then all other rates in the paragraph can be reduced 
to the House level. 

Let me further call the Senator’s attention to the fact that 
the cacao-butter rate has been increased simply because there 
has been a sudden and rapid importation of cacao butter, due 
to the vogue of that very popular ice, known as Eskimo pie, 
in the making of which cacao butter is largely used. This de- 
mand may disappear in two or three months and never occur 
again, 

I repeat that I fully sympathize with what the Senator is 
Saying, but the basic trouble is that the cacao-butter rate ig 
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valorem instead of 8 per cent ad valorem, as provided for in 





In this connection let us look at the production and see 
whether, in view of the production in this country, there is any 
Mind, Mr. President, I 
am not contending for the Underwood law rate now, but I am 
eontending for the House rate rather than the rate under the 
Underwood law, the House rate being 17} per cent ad valorem 


Mr. LODGE. The Senator, as I understand, does not object 
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too high and ought to be reduced to the House rate, and the 
House rates on cocoa and chocolate ought to be retained in this 
paragraph. 

Mr. STERLING. I thank the Senator for what he has said as 
a contribution to this discussion. I agree with him that the rate 
proposed by the Senate committee upon cacao butter is too high, 
but I am more deeply concerned with the duty on chocolate and 
cocoa, because those commodities, rather than the cacao butter, 
come into general household use, and any proposed duty on 
these appeals to me more than does the rate prescribed for cacao 

utter. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator has been quoting some figures 
with reference to exportations. Does he know what the expor- 
tations have been for the last two months? 

Mr. STERLING. I can pretty nearly tell the Senator what 
the exportations have been for the last four months, at any rate. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The reason I ask as to the exportations 
for the last two months is that the committee is informed that 
all of the chocolate-producing countries have levied very heavy 
duties against the importation of chocolate, much heavier duties 
than ours. 

Mr. STERLING. If the Senator will allow me, I will call 
attention to the figures a little later. I think I have some figures 
here upon that question. However, I wish now to call attention 
to this feature of the case: It is fundamental, Mr. President, in 
our tariff discussions that we desire a protective tariff for the 
purpose of protecting the labor interests of the country, so that 
the laboring man may have higher wages and as a consequence 
enjoy a higher standard of living. Comparatively little labor 
is employed in this industry, as appears from the statement in 
the Tariff Commission’s report which I have already read, but to 
which I wish to call attention anew: 

Automatic machinery is employed almost exclusively and raw mate- 
rials constitute the pr®ecipal item of cost. 

So the importance of this increase can not be stressed because 
of the manner in which it will affect or benefit labor in this 
country. 


Raw materials— 
Says the report— 
constitute the principal item of cost. 


And upon the raw material there is not one cent of tariff; the 
cacao beans under the present law and under the bill we are now 
considering come in free of duty. 

So, Mr. President, in view of the conditions, the fact that the 
proposed rate of duty will givé no protection to American labor, 
and the further fact that the manufacturers of chocolate and 
cocoa are not compelled to pay any tariff at all on the raw 
material which they use, ought to be, it seems to me, determin. 
ing factors in our consideration of this question. 

Shall we, by the imposition of this high rate of duty—25 
per cent ad valorem—give the manufacturers in this country, 
who have grown and developed and increased under a duty 
of 8 per cent ad valorem, the excuse to increase their prices 
of this necessary household article? I do not think we should. 
Nothing calls for it; the building up of an infant industry or 
the protection of such industry in this country does not call 
for it, and protection to American labor does not call for it. 

Mr. President, the Senator from North Dakota asked me 4 
moment ago about recent importations. A statement from 
the Department of Commerce shows the total imports of manu- 
factured cocoa and chocolate, except confectionery, for 10 
months ending April, 1922, were 1,632,396 pounds. We will 
keep in mind, I hope, that this is not a tariff imposed upon 
confectionery. Such a tariff duty is provided in another para- 
graph of this bill, namely, paragraph 506. We are now con- 
sidering chocolate and cocoa, sweetened or unsweetened, and 
powdered cocoa, for which the purchaser pays 25 or 30 cents 
for each half-pound package. If it is chocolate it comes in the 
form of a cake, and if it is cocoa, powdered, it comes in a can, 
and according to the latest information from my grocer, the 
cakes are selling for 25 cents a half pound and the cans for 
25 cents a half pound. 

The ‘same report shows the exports of manufactured cocoa 
and chocolate from the United States for January, February, 
March, and April, 1922, as follows: 

January, 1922, cocoa, powdered, 1,183,599 pounds. 

Mr. McCUMBER, The Senator is now referring to the 
exports? 

Mr. STERLING. I am referring to the exports. I have 
given the figures as to imports, which were for the 10 months 
ending April, 1922, 1,632,396 pounds. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, will the Senator inform the 
Senate if that is cocoa, powdered, in those exports? 








1922. 


Mr. STERLING. These are imports of manufactured cocoa 
and chocolate, except confectionery. 

Mr. CALDER. I am speaking of the exports. 

Mr. STERLING. It is the same; it is cocoa, powdered, and 
chocolate, except confectionery. 

Mr. CALDER. My information is that those exports are 
of cocoa, powdered, which is a by-product here in America. 

Mr. STERLING. It is to a great extent a by-product, and 
that is only another reason against this proposed rate. Choco- 
late is itself to a great extent a ‘by-product, the principal thing 
being, as stated by the Senator from Massachusetts a while 


ago, cacao butter; and the powdered cocoa and the chocolate, | 
especially the cocoa, are to a great degree by-products ef the 


manufacture of cacao butter. They produce it also in the 
auanufacture of the butter. 

In February our exports were 1,740,306 pounds of cocoa, 
powdered; of chocolate, 54,098 pounds. 

For March our exports were 1,061,944 pounds of cocoa, pow- 
dered, and 56,592 pounds of chocolate. 

For April our experts were 2,276,708 pounds of cocoa, pow- 
dered, and 48,027 pounds of chocolate. 

Making a total, Mr. President, of exports for the four months 
of 6,510,124 pounds; and thus these figures show that in four 
months we exported four times more of chocolate and cocoa 
than we imported in 10 months. 

Under circumstances like these, is there any need for a 
higher protective tariff than the House bill has provided? I 
think that is too high. I think 8 or 10 per cent ad valorem 
is high enough to protect every interest concerned. 

Mr. MCCUMBER. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield 
to me a moment——— 

Mr. STERLING. Yes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The expert figures which I have do not 
at all agree with those that are being read by the Senator, if 
I have followed them rightly. The exports of cocoa and choco- 
late, prepared or manufactured, net including confectionery, 
for the full nine months ending in March, 1922, were only 
$308,307 worth, and the exports of cocoa, powdered, were only 
$168,420 worth, and the exports of chocolate, except confee- 
tionery, were only $46,829, as shown by the monthly sum- 
mary, and that takes in the nine months ending in March, 1922. 
That is only about half a million dollars’ worth altogether. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, the Senator’s figures surely 
are wrong. I read from the Department of Commerce siate- 
ment. This is the autherity for the figures I give. They show 
of imports for the first 10 months ending April, 1922, 1,632,396 
pounds. They show of exports for the frst four months of 1922, 
6,510,124 pounds of cocoa, powdered, and chocolate, except con- 
fectionery. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I think there must be some 
error in that statement, because here is the Monthly Summary 
of Foreign Commerce of March, under the head of “ Exports of 
domestic merchandise by articles and principal countries,” and 
it shows, as I have stated, that the exports of cocoa and choco- 
late, prepared or manufactured, not including confectionery, 
for the whole nine months preceding March, 1922, were only 
$308,307 worth, and that the exports of cocoa, powdered, were 
$168,420, and the exports ef chocolate, except confectionery, 
were only $46,829. That is not for a month, but for the full 
nine months. I de not suppose it makes a great deal of differ- 
ence, as that is merely a matter of exports, and most of our 
exports would be, I think, to Cuba, where there is a differential 
in our favor. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I reiterate my statement 
that the figures referred to and which I have quoted, showing 
imports and exports during these 4 months and these 10 menths, 
are correct, and they come from that source which surely, of 
all others, ought to be informed, and, I think, is informed upon 
this subject of exports and imports of any particular preduct. 
So, Mr. President, considering the fact that the industry of 
making chocolate and cocoa in this country has developed as it 
has, increasing tenfold from 1895 to 1918, and that it is still 
increasing since 1918, as shown by the report of the Tariff 
Commission, when in 1919 they produced $139,000,000 worth in 


this country and when during that same year there was im- | 


ported into this country only $235,000 worth, and when we con- 
sider that there is no claim here that labor is to be benefited 
by this increase; also that the industry itself does not need 
any further assistance by way of a protective tariff, and when, 


too, we consider the danger that the higher rates will be made | 


the excuse for the manufacturers and the dealers te charge a 
high price, a mere than reasonable price, for their product of 
chocolate and cocoa, used in every household in the country, I 
think we would be doing almost an absurd thing if we should 
increase this rate beyond what the Heuse provided, 
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Mr. CALDER, Mr. President, as the figures quoted by the 
Senator from South Dakota indicate, the preduction of choce- 
late and coeoa in this country increased very largely between 
1914 and 1919. This was caused by the fact that threugh the 
war the markets of the world were closed te Germany and 
Austria, large producers ef chocolate and cecoa, and in a sense 
to Great Britain and Switzerland alse. We therefere had the 
world market fer the production of American checolate and 
cocoa. These productions in America increased fourfeld. Our 
manufacturers increased their plants. All ever America we 
saw great chocolate and cocoa plants doubling and trebling and 
becoming even four and five times their former size, and the 
exports increasing by leaps and bounds. 

Now, what has happened? With the war ever, and these 
European countries returning to their former capacity, they 
have taken over again their markets in Seuth America and in 
other places in the world where they formerly had the trade; 
and as far as these countries themselves are concerned—and 
this I would call to the attention of the Senator from South 
Dakota—all of these countries—Canada, Germany, France, and 
England—have put up a wall agaimst us in the matter of choco- 
late and cocoa that prevents our sending any of eur products 
to them. I am informed that Canada has placed a duty of 5 
eents a pound against our chocolate, and that other countries 
have rates almost in the same proportion; so that we face a 
situation te-day whereby we may make this rate low enough, 
and I think the committee recommendation ts low enough, to 
encourage importations here, when these markets ef Europe 
are absolutely closed to us. They have taken the position that 
chocolate and cocoa are luxuries, and that wpen these luxuries 
they can afford to levy a very heavy tax. 

The rates proposed by the committee, Mr. President, are less 
than the Payne-Aldrich rates, when you examine them closely, 
and except for the duty on unsweetened chocolate carried in the 
Underwovud Act they are even less than the rates of the Under- 
wood Act. That act provides a duty of 2 cents a pound up to 
20 cents a pound, and after that 25 per cent ad valorem. In 
fact, the rates here are about the same, except in the matter 
of unsweetened chocolate, as those fixed by the Underwood 
law. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, let me call the Senator’s 
attention to this fact: The Underwood Act provided, for un- 
sweetened chocolate and cocoa prepared or manufactured, not 
specially provided for, 8 per cent ad valorem, and the great 
bulk of the chocolate that comes into this country is the un- 
sweetened chocolate. Comparatively little of the sweetened 
chocolate comes in. dj 

Mr. CALDER. I repeat that except for the rate on the un- 
sweetened chocolate, the rates provided by the Finance Com- 
mittee are not higher than the rates in the Underwood Act. 

Mr. STERLING. Let me just call attention to this fact 

The PRESIDENT pro tempere. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senater from South Daketa? 

Mr. CALDER. I yield. 

Mr. STERLING. The rate proposed now by the Senate com- 
mittee is a little more than three times the rate upen the great 
bulk of chocolate manufactured that comes inte this country 
unsweetened. Nearly all of it is unsweetened. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, we have this condition con- 
cerning cacao butter: We have importations during this year 
of cacao butter very greatly in excess of anything that we 
have ever had before. While cocoa, powdered, or chocolate, 

| powdered, is a by-product of cocoa and chocolate manufactures, 
eacao butter is the by-product of the chocolate and cocoa manu- 
| facturers in Europe, and they have been sending here large 
| quantities. In fact, they have completely overwhelmed our 
| market in cacao butter; and the committee have felt com- 
| pelled, in justice to the manufacturers of cacao butter here, to 
| put a reasonable duty upon that commodity. Net only must 
we do that to protect the cacao-butter man here, which adds 
to the cost of the chocolate, but we have a higher tax on sugar 
and almonds and walnuts and all the other things that enter 
into the manufacture of these commodities. 
; It seems to me there is no item in this bill more justified 
than the rates submitted by the Finance Committee in this 
matter. They are less than the rates in the Payne-Aldrich bill, 
| and except, I repeat, in the case of the unsweetened chocolate, 
not higher than the rates of the Underwood Act. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I want to call attention to 
the fact that the rates on chocolate and cocoa under the present 
| Jaw are as follows; Sweetened, valued at not over 20 cents 

per pound, 2 cents per pound. That is the same as we have 
here. Valued at above 20 cents per pound, 25 per cent ad 
valorem, That is what we propose to put in our amendment, 

the same as the Underwood tariff. The only place where a 
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difference would lie would be in the unsweetened product. The 
rate on the unsweetened product in the present law is 8 per 
cent ad valorem, while this, as suggested by the Senator from 
South Dakota, would leave the rate 25 per cent, as against the 
House provision of 174 per cent. 

Since coming in this morning I have talked over the matter 
with the Republican members of the committee, and they are 
satisfied to have me withdraw the proposed amendment to 
strike out “1734” and to insert “25”; and if the Senate will 





Imports. Exports. 
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allow me to do go, I will withdraw that proposed amendment, eR ahick opt Aehea dates 852 
leaving it at 174 per cent. =o 170 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the Pe ee ood 080 
amendment is withdrawn. The Secretary will state the next : SOME. 32... 385 
amendment of the committee. Februsty, 192 ool 
The next amendment was, on page 114, line 20, to strike out | March, 1922... i 654 
“33 cents per pound ” and, as modified, insert “25 per cent ad Moy. isa eee = 





valorem ” in lieu of “ 30 per cent ad valorem,” so as to read: 
Cacao butter, 25 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I ask, the 
chairman of the committee to make the same request in regard 
to this amendment in order to even matters up. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The amendment as modified reduces the 
rate on cacao butter, and so forth, to 25 per cent ad valorem. 
Under the evidence which was given to the committee, which 
I have not before me at this time, we felt justified in re- 
questing the small duty of 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. Cee. It is proposed to strike out “30” and to in- 
sert “‘ 25.” 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; it is proposed to strike out “30” 
and insert “ 25.” 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is about a 200 per cent 
increase over the House rate of 8$ cents per pound. Cacao 
butter sells for about 30 cents per pound. 

The only argument I have heard from any source in favor of 
increasing the rates upon cocoa and chocolate was from the 
leading chocolate manufacturers of my State, and they appar- 
ently were satisfied with the House rates; but when the Senate 
committee reported this increase in the rate on cacao butter, 
they, and doubtless other manufacturers of chocolate, com- 
plained because the cacao butter rate left a disparity between 
the rate on cacao butter and the rate upon chocolate and cocoa. 

I read from a letter which I received to that effect: 

The reason for the increase in the selling price of cacao butter was 
because of the extraordinary increase in the sale and demand for 
Eskimo pie, in the manufacture of which cacao butter is mixed with 
the sweet chocolate to make the covering of this article. For a short 
time Eskimo pie took like wildfire throughout the entire country. The 
result was that many manufacturers of ice cream and sweets loaded 
up with the constituents that go to make up this article and caused a 
very great shortage in the market. This, however, is, I am assured by 
Mr. Gallagher, the president of Walter Baker & Co., a temporary con- 
dition. Mr. Gallagher tells me that the country can produce con- 
siderably more cacao butter than it ordinarily required, and that there- 
fore in placing this increased duty on cacao butter the Senate Finance 
Committee did not even the thing up for the chocolate manufacturers 
as they intended to do. 

That seems to be the whole cause of the agitation in favor 
of increasing the rates upon chocolate and cocoa; that the 
Senate Finance Committee, increasing the rate upon cacao 
butter, did not even the thing up for the chocolate manufac- 
turers. In other words, cacao butter is a by-product of choco- 
late and cocoa, and the by-product has a higher rate than the 
main prodact itself. 

It is preposterous. It is all due to the fact that for a few 
months last year there was a tremendous importation of cacao 
butter, because the home market did not begin to supply the 
demand for that commodity needed in the manufacture of 
Eskimo pie. It seems to me this high rate can not be justified. 

I hold in my hand a table showing the imports and exports 
of cacao butter from 1910 to 1922, which I ask to have inserted 
in the Recorp with my remarks, 

There being no objection, the table was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. This table shows that 
there were very heavy importations in 1921 and the first five 
months of 1922, but even in 1921 we exported 2,855,278 
pounds of cacao butter, while our imports were only 1,723,385 
pounds. So that even with the increased importation of cacao 
butter there has been a very heavy exportation of this product. 

The rates fixed upon the other items in this paragraph are 
an improvement over the committee amendment, but I think, 
to complete the relativity of these products one to the other, 
the duty upon cacao butter ought to be lowered. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the Senator has stated 
that the 25 per cent ad valorem would be equivalent to about 
‘three times as much as the House rate. The Senator is mis- 
taken in that statement. The entire importations for 1922 
show about 22 cents per pound as the invoice price. With 
the article selling at 22 cents a pound, a rate of 3.5 cents per 
pound gives an equivalent ad valorem of 16 per cent. We 
have added to that 9 per cent, to make it 25 per cent. Instead 
of being two or three times as much it is a little more than 
one-half greater than it would be at 34 cents per pound, 
taking the average prices for 1921. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Instead of being 200 per 
cent increase it is over 100 per cent increase? 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; the increase would be 50 per cent, 
an increase of about one-half. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. With cacao butter selling 
at 30 cents a pound an ad valorem of 25 per cent represents 
74 cents. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator is in error again. The 34 
cents per pound is an equivalent of 16 per cent ad valorem. We 
have proposed a duty of 25 per cent ad valorem. Therefore 
our increase is 9 per cent ad valorem, or a little more than 
one-half. One-half would be 8 per cent. 

I desire to insert in the Recorp a memorandum concerning 
eacao butter, and in this memorandum appear the comparative 
costs of production in several countries abroad and the cost 
of production in the United States, with the conclusion as to 
what would be a reasonable duty. It is stated in this memo- 
randum that the figures show conclusively that cacao butter 
ean be sold by European manufacturers for 9} cents a pound 
less than by United States manufacturers. 

Mr. STERLING. May I ask if the memorandum to be 
printed in the Recorp shows the price of cacao butter on the 
market now? 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; it gives the cost of production. I am 
informed that it reaches from 26 to 30 cents a pound in the 
United States. The information I am presenting is simply 
to give the cost of production abroad and in the United States, 
for the purpose of showing what differential should be made. 
I do not care to read it if I may have it printed in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have no objection. 

There being no objection, the memorandum was ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Cocoa BuTTrer MEMORANDUM, 
z. 

The cocoa bean produces two basic products, viz: Cocoa butter and 
cocoa powder. 

In the United States of America cocoa powder is mainly a by- 
product and is used for ice cream, beverages, and pastry. 

In Europe it is used almost entirely as a food. 

In the United States of America per cent of the cocoa butter pro- 
duced is used in nraking confectionery, 

In Europe cocoa butter is the by-product and the manufacturers must 
look to foreign markets for the sale of their surplus. 

In the United States of America the average selling price of bulk 


cocoa powder obtainable to-day is 34 cents per pound. In Europe it is 
10 cents to 12 cents per pound. 

















































Imports and exports of cacao butter, 1910-1922. 
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Three and one-third pounds cocoa beans yield 1 pound cocoa butter 
and 12 pounds cocoa powder. 





3 Exports not separately given prior to 1919. 
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Ii. 


The selling price of cocoa butter in the United States of America is 
determined by foreign quotations. A monthly auction is held in Amster- 
dam and the prices the world over for the su month are prac- 
tically ruled by this auction, The present market price of 29% cents 
per pound in the United States of America is based solely on for- 
eign offerings and domestic competition, and not on actual cost produc- 

on, 

To illustrate: The following figures show conclusively that cocoa 
butter can be sold by European manufacturers for 93 cents per pound 
less than by United States manufacturers: 


Comparative costs. 


Equivalent 
in Ameri- 
can cur- 


Rates per 100 
kilogra: 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
1,250 pounds cocoa beans, 

at 9 cents per pound__ 
Conversion cost of cocoa 


$112. 50 


EUROPE. 
1,250 pounds cocoa beans, 
at 9 cents per pound._ $112. 50 
Conversion cost of cocoa 


, 25 14. 70 


141. 75 
YIELD, 
375 pounds cocoa 
butter, at 293 
cents pound__ $110. 62 
625 pounds cocoa 
powder, at 34 
cents pound__ 


375 pounds cocoa 
butter, at 24 
cents pound__ 

625 pounds cocoa 
powder, at 10 

21. 88 she cents pound__ 


50 


Loss in United States 

of America 9. 25 
Loss in United States of America 
Profit in Europe 


Differential of $34.55 on 375 pounds cocoa butter in favor of Europe, 
93 cents pound. y 
IV. 


Under the present tariff of 83 cents per pound cocoa butter importa- 
tions by calendar years were as follows: 
Pounds. 
6, 074, 741 
332 


Attention is called to the fact that in the Reynolds report, page 13, 
schedule 7, the i t statistics given are for “cocoa butter or but- 
soca ,refined deoderized coconut oil, and all substitutes dor cocoa 

utter.” 

The above figures cover cocoa butter imports only. 

It is obvious that the 34 cents duty has not shut out the importation 
of cocoa butter, although the United States manufacturers were and are 
equipped to supply all the cocoa butter required for domestic consump- 
tion, and a large:surplus in addition 

Vv. 


The fact is that the markets of Europe (which are the principal con- 
suming markets of the world) are closed to the United States manufac- 
turers, as is shown by the following rates of duty: 


1, GERMANY.! 


Equivalent 


in Ameri- 
Rates per 100 
kilograms. pumas ne 


pound. 


.| 150 gold marks. ... 


Cocoa butter 
160 gold marks. ... 


Cocoa powder 


2. GREAT BRITAIN. 


Cocoa butter 4} pence per pocnd 
Cocoa and other cocoa preparations 8 shillings Re 
hundredweight 
om Taw cocoa 
used in manu- 
facturing plus 4 

pence per poun: 

on cocoa butter 
used; uiva- 
lent to 6} cents 
on average mix- 
ture of choco- 


4. FRANCE. 


1 All now under embargo subject to special import license only. 
XLII——642 





1 Favored nations products, 250 pesetas; equivalent to 21.8 cents per pound. 


These facts, together with the difference in’ conversion costs, have re- 
sulted in over one-half of the cocoa butter and cocoa powder equipment 
in the United States of America being shut down and the piling u 
here of enough unsold cocoa powder to supply the United States o 
America for two years. 

VI. 


The only United States exportations of cocoa powder for the last 18 
months have been made for American relief purposes in Europe. This 
powder was sold at an average price of 3 cents per pound packed in 
export cases free alongside steamer. 

VII. 

Therefore, to equalize these conditions 25 per cent ad valorem should 
be the minimum import duty on cocoa butter, although the foregoing 
comparative statement justifies a 30 per cent ad valorem rate. 

A 25 per cent ad valorem rate will, however, harmonize with the rates 
now proposed for chocolate and cocoa in paragraph 776. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Will the Senator inform us 
in what country it is made for 9 cents less per pound than it 
can be produced for in America? 

Mr. McCUMBRER. I will take the table. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. May I say, while the Senator 
is looking for the information, that cacao butter is the by-product 
of the cacao bean, as cocoa and chocolate are, and if cacao 
butter can be made for 9 cents less per pound abroad, chocolate 
and cocoa can also. They all come from the same bean. There- 
fore the committee is discriminating in favor of cacao butter 
and against chocolate and cocoa, and these rates upon choco- 
late and cocoa are absurd, if the corresponding reduction in the 
cost of production is shown in cocoa and in chocolate as is 
shown in respect to cacao butter. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The report, which is quite lengthy, takes 
the cost in the United States, in Germany, and in Great Britain, 
and the difference of the landing prices I mentioned. It shows 
that it can be produced and placed on our market for about 
9 cents less when made in Germany than when produced in the 
United States, according to the figures. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I find in the Summary of 
Tariff Information, on page 807, the statement that one Ger- 
man manufacturer has moved his factory to this country be- 
eause he can make chocolate and cacao butter and cocoa cheaper 
here than he can in Germany, where the bean is taxed, while 
here it is admitted free. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment as modified. 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, before this subject is passed, 
I want to make my protest, and a strong protest, against the 
agreement on the part of the chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee and the Senate to the rate of 174 per cent. This rate on 
the higher-priced chocolate and cocoa is 74 per cent less than 
that in the Underwood Act, and, in my judgment, will tend to 
largely increase the importations of chocolate and cocoa into 
this country. I repeat, Mr. President, the European coun- 
tries which have been manufacturing chocolate and cocoa in 
the past have put an embargo against the importation of those 
commodities from this country. 

I want to call attention to thé rates in the Payne-Aldrich 
Act. In that act chocolate and cocoa valued at not over 15 
cents per pound were given a rate of 24 cents a pound. Valued 
at above 15 and below 24 cents per pound, the rate was 24 
cents per pound and 10 per cent ad valorem. Valued at above 
24 and not above 35 cents a pound, the rate was 5 cents a 
pound and 10 per cent ad valorem. Valued at above 35, the 
rate was 50 per cent ad valorem. . 

We take these high-priced chocolates and cocoas, which can 
flood this country from countries where we are denied the op- 
portunity of entering, and we fix our rate at 173 per cent, as 
against 50 per cent in the Payne-Aldrich Act. The proposal is 
unjust to the cocoa and chocolate manufacturers of this coun- 
try. The rate should be left at not less than 25 per cent. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I desire to state in reply that I think 
the provision for not less than 2 cents per pound will amply 
take care of the industry. 

Mr. CALDER. In reply to the Senator from North Dakota 
may I say that that will only be helpful in the case of the lower- 
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priced chocolates. In the higher-priced chocolates, those that 
sell for over 20 cents a pound, the rate will not be sufficient, 
but will tend largely to increase the importation of those com- 
modities and is really a very great injustice. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I want to say a singlé word, 
aithough I know the paragraph has been passed, and I hope 
gone fer good. The grading is due to the fact that we have 
added to the duties on sugar, the grading making lower rates 
on the low-priced ehocolate and higher rates on the higher- 
priced chocolate. It simply reverses the compensation which 
ought to be given, because the cheap chocolates carry more 
sugar than the expensive chocolates, The only fair way is to 
have an even specific for all grades of sweetened chocolate, 

Mr. CALDER, I think it should be understeod, too, that the 
rates carried in the bill as passed by the House are based upon 
the American value of the commodity, and that the actual tax 
under the House provision is one-half of that proposed by the 
Senate committee, because the Senate committee rates are based 
upon the foreign valuation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
next amendment. 

Yhe Assistant Secrerary. On page 135, after line 2, the 
committee proposes to insert a new paragraph to read as fol- 
lows: 

Par. 779a. Sago flour and tapioca flour, one-half of 1 cent per pound ; 
tapioca flake er pearl, three-fourths of 1 cent per pound. 

Mr. NEW. I ask that consideration of this paragraph may 
be postponed for the present. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Very well, I am willing to pass it over 
temporarily. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Indiana? ‘The Chair hears none, 
and the paragraph will be passed over. 


CANDY MANUFACTURERS’ PROFITS. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I ask permis- 
sion to have printed in the Recorp q letter which I have from a 
leading candy manufacturer, Mr. Herman L. Heide, a member 
of the executive committee of the National Confectioners’ As- 
sociation, in reply to a statement made on the floor during the 
debate upon almonds and walnuts in reference to the profits of 
candy manufacturers. The letter gives some valuable informa- 
tion as to the actual profits of the candy manufacturers and 
denies the claim that their profits have been excessive. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


NATIONAL CONPRBCTIONERS’ ASSOCIATION 
OF THER UNITED STATES, 
July U1, 1922. 


The Secretary will state the 


Hon. Davin I, WaLsH, 
Senate Uffice Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Senator WALSH: Referring to the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of 
July 3 and 5, I note that Sewator JOHNSON in secking to justify the 
unreasonable and indefensible rate that California is asking for pro- 
tection on almonds and walnuts advances the false argument that “ the 
candy industry has gone on record that they were making 300 per cent 
Ee and therefore can well afford to pay the preposterons tariff 
mpo' . 

Now, Senator JomNson, whom we all know to be capable and intelli- 
gent, can not seriously believe that the candy industry is making or 
ever has made 300 per cent profit. I de not hesitate to make the state- 
ment that the net results for any year of the candy manufacturing 
industry throughout the United States averages less than 10 per cent 
on the capital invested. Certainly this return is entirely legitimate 
and can not be found fault with. While it may be true that durin 
the war peried the profits were somewhat better than the average, tha 
situation was typical of all industries throughout the country and in 
fact throughout the world. On the other hand, it is equally true that 
the confectionery industry suffered severely when the terrific slump in 
sugar and other raw materials took place. With many concerns the 
profits of previous years were wiped out and in numerous instances 
bankruptcy ensued, 

During a hearin 


before the Internal Revenue Department several 
years ago some of the gentlemen on the board that conducted the hear- 
ing inquired as to the reason the confectionery manufacturing industry 
showed sueh negligible profits as compared with other imdustries, It 
is obvious that such interrogation would not have been forthcomin 
the confectionery industry reap the fabulous profits that Senator 

SON has attempted, and perhaps successfully, to fix in the minds of his 


OHN- 


hearers and to the country at large through the medium of the press, 
The origin of that 300 per cent profit myth may, to the best of my 
knowledge, be traced as follows: 

On August 1, 1921, Mr. Benjamin Miller, head of the Miller Bros. 
Candy Co., operating a few retail stores in Greater New York, and a 
small manufacturing plant, publicly issued fictitious statements that 
were given wide publicity by one of our leading New York newspapers, 
and poatieuian emphasis was laid upon the alleged 300 per cent profit, 
which Senator JOHNSON, to serve his own ends, has seen fit to use not- 
withstanding that it is an utter falsehood, 

In this connection it may be of interest to note that on April 14, 1922, 
an involuntary petition of pestiraasce was filed against the Miller Bros. 
Candy Co., and inst_ whom suits had previously been instituted for 
bills outstanding from February 28, 1921, right through to the present 
period. Herewith are inclosed several lists showing the dates and the 
amounts, as well as the names of the plaintiffs whom judgments or 
suits have heen filed. Now, then, if the Miller Bros. Candy Co, wer 
actually making the 300 per cent profit reported to have been declar 
by Mr. Benjamin Miller, why would it have been necessary to file a 
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able to its and have a very handsome profit left? It is. quite 
hat th poteent Dp mt of that firm clearly proves the 
Seah the cent profit statement. 

8 con industry has falsely a Me apeeehs aceused 
in public ef profitee a personage of such pro nee as Senator 
OHNSON, it would be mo more than fair and just to the confectionery 
ndustry were the situation corrected through the presentation of the 
foregoing to the United States Senate, from the floor of the Senate, in 
order to dispel, so far as possible, the erroueons papreseipns Senator 
JOHNSON has created, and in order that the correction be made part of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

Yours very truly, 


petition in Lentiruptey ? Why has the Miller Bros. Candy Co. been un- 
e 


Berman L. HEIpp, 
Member Eveoutive Committee. 
National Confectioners’ Association. 


‘Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I ask to have inserted in the 
Recorp a special article written for the New York Bvening Post 
upon the effect of the duties levied in the pending bill upon the 
ultimate consumer, also an extract from an editorial in the New 
York Herald. 

There being no objection, the articles referred to were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Tue “ ULtiMats Consumer "—Wuat Haprens TO THE Cost oF LiviINe 
ON THE WAY FROM Bed TO BREAKFAST. 
(By W. O. Scroggs in the New York Evening Post.) 

We may recount the short and simple but somewhat intimate annals 
ef a morning hour in the life of a plain middle-class American consumer 
and see how the tariff penetrates into the inner temple of his existence. 

His day begins when he is aroused by an alarm clock, and the new 
tariff bill raises the duty on this article 67 per cent, His first act is to 
throw off the counterplane, on which the duty hag been inereased 60 

r cent, and the sheet, on which the duty is higher by 20 per cent. 

e jumps from his bed, on which the duty is advanced 133 per cent, 
and dops a summer bathrobe, with the duty up 50 per cent, and slippers, 
with the duty increased 40 per cent. 

He walks over a Brussels carpet (duty up 100 per cent) to close the 
window, the duty on the pane of which has been raised 400 per cent, 
and adjust the shade (duty up 20 per cent) and curtains (up 33 per 
cent). Then he enters the bathroom, stands before a mirror, on which 
the —- has been raised 60 per cent, and turns on the electric light, 
with a 50 per cent higher duty on the bulb. 


SHAVING COSTS JUMP. 


Next he sets out his shpving stick, subject to an increase in duty of 
67 per cent, his shaving brus roa up 57 per cent), and razor (up 
50 per cent), and begins his tonsorial operations, after giv the blade 
a, few strokes on a strop (duty up 15 per cent). his over, he devotes 
his ottentine a heen Sae'ep fe duty a been faaet 100 
per cent. Towels (w e up per cent), soap (u 7 per 
cent), to8thbrush and hairbrush (up 57 per cent), and com ia 40 
er cent) are next in demand. Cleanliness-may be next to godliness, 
ut the new tariff bill taxes it just the same. 
our consumer dresses, it may be noted that the new Dill in- 
creases the duty 60 per cent on his underwear, 33 per cent on his hose, 
50 per cent on his shirt and eollar, 20 per cent or more on his neck- 
tie, 60 per cent on his suit of clothes, and imposes a duty of about 8 
per cent on his shoes, which were formerly on the free list. On the 
collar buttons and cuff links which he transfers to a fresh shirt the 
duty has been increased 38 per cent. 

e only articles he has touched so far on which the duties have 
not been increased in the Fordney-McCumber tariff bill are his denti- 
frice and his talcum powder. 

As the weather is growing warmer our consumer decides to discard 
his waistcoat. This necessitates a change from suspenders, with a 
duty 60 per cent higher, to a leather belt, with the duty raised 75 
per cent higher. He then transfers pocketbook (duty up 148 per cent), 
fountain pen (up 100 per cent), penknife (up 200 per cent), and lead 
peach (up 70 per cent) from waistcoat to coat pockets, picks a fresh 
inen handkerchief (up 50 2 cent) from the dresser (up 133 — 
per cent), polishes his eyeglasses (up 15 per cent), and after giving 
is clothes a touch with the whiskbroom (up 57 per cent), is ready 
for breakfast. 

HIGHER DUTY ON BRBAKFAST, 


On entering bis dining room, our consumer draws up a chair the 
duty on which has been raised 133 per cent, to a table (subjected to 
a similar increase), covered with linen damask on which the duty is 
advanced 48 per cent. He spreads a napkin (duty up 43 per cent) oa 
his knees, and turns on the current for his electric toaster, on which 
the duty has been advanced 160 per cent. Then he toasts some bread, 
removed from the free list and made dutiable at 15 per cept ad valo- 
rem. He drinks water from a glass on which the duty is 45 per cent 
higher, and begins his,breakfast with an apple (duty up 200 per cent) 
baked with sugar (a up 60 per cent) in an aluminum dish (up 
150 per cent) on a cast-iron stove (duty up 100 per cent). 

The duty is also advanced 27 per cent on his chinaware, 20 per cent 
on his table silverware, 200 per cent on his oatmeal, and 225 per cent 
on his butter. The cream for his coffee has been removed from the 
free list and subjected to a duty of 224 cents a gallon, and his eggs 
also have been taken from the free Hist and made dutiable at 8 cents 
per dozen. The salt for his eggs likewise comes off the free list, and 
so does his bacon. en the duty on the salt shaker gets a boost of 
45 per cent. A favorite expression of western cowboys is, “ Skin ‘em 
from hell to breakfast.” The framers of the new tariff bill appar- 
ently took this for their motto. 


THE TARIFF BILL. 


The people demand that their taxes shall come down, their cost of 
living shall come down, and the barriers against selling their goods 
abroad shall come down. If the only kind of tariff measure they can 

et from the present Congress is one that will jack up their cost of 
iving still higher when it already is too high, and make it all the harder 
to ort their surplus products when it already is hard enough to 
export them, then the American people do not want any statesmen to 
rush himself out of breath over the passage of this tariff. They will be 
content to wait till the cows come home, for a Congress that has sense 
enough to know costs must be reduced, not inflated, and that has 
ability enough to frame the kind of tariff that is necessary to the wel- 
fare of the country. 

This does not mean the American people want the United States to 
be a free-trade country. It does not mean the American people would 
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throw the floodgates wide open for the pouper labor products of Europe 
and Asia to come down upon our markets in tidal waves and wipe out 


our own industries. 
yers and bill payers of America demand a 


It does mean the tax 
rational tariff that wt be reasonably protective, not insufferably 


burdensome. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, Mr. President, I think we 
have finished discussion of all the amendments offered by the 
Senate Finance Committee in the agricultural schedule. That 
means that my work in presenting the views of the minority is 
completed for the present. . 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair reminds the Sen- 
ator that one amendment has been passed over at the request 
of the Senator from Indiana {[Mr. New] and the Assistant Sec- 
retary advises the Chair that one other amendment was passed 
over relating to flower seed. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, The latter amendment went 
over at the request of the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Town- 
SEND]. But so far as the schedule as a whole is concerned the 
debate is practically ended. I desire very briefly to call at- 
tention to the result of the discussion in and votes by the Sen- 
ate upon this schedule. 

I had some hopes, but I find they were vain, that the dis- 
cussion on the various amendments offered by the Senate 
Finance Committee would result in reducing some of the high 
rates, but practically every amendment, several hundred of 
them in all, providing for substantial increases in the rates 
levied upon agricultural products in the House text have been 
adopted. Practically no reductions have been made. The com- 
mittee’s position has been uniformly sustained. The rates 
fixed by the agricultural tariff bloc which, of course, were 
urged solely from the viewpoint of the producer, have been 
accepted without any regard for the consumers. 

In addition to the amendments offered by the committee, as 
printed in the bill when we commenced the discussion of the 
schedule, there have been offered upon the floor 24 amendments 
of a substitute character, all of which have increased the rates 
even above those named by the Senate Finance Committee 
when the bill was originally reported to the Senate. So that 
24 additional amendments have been offered to the bill since 
the discussion commenced, all of them increasing the duties 
originally proposed. Eight amendments have been offered by 
the committee reducing the rates originally fixed by the com- 
mittee when the committee reported the bill. 

I think that information is of some Value. It goes to show 
that notwithstanding the general discussion throughout the 
country and the general criticism of this bill, that so far as 
agricultural products are concerned there has been absolutely 
no attempt to reduce the rates named in the bill. 

I want once more to call attention to the fact that many of 
the rates are bound to be operative, and the Congress of the 
United States is presenting to the American people a tariff bill 
which must in certain particulars very materially increase the 
cost of living to the American people, and this at a time when 
wages are being reduced and when the cry throughout the land 
is to reduce prices and the cost of production. I repeat, the 
demand from one end of the land to the other for reduction in 
the prices of the things that we eat and the things that we wear 
is here answered by passing through Congress a tariff bill which 
places higher duties than ever before in the history of the 
country upon agricultural products, upon raw materials, and 
upon the things that our people must eat. Of course, it will 
result in a very serious protest from the consumers of the 
country. 

Attention should be called to the fact that the schedules in 
this bill are so numerous and the increases so many that even 
those groups which are here and there benefited by an increased 
protective duty will have to pay more than they receive in in- 
creased prices upon the articles they produce when they come to 
buy other articles produced by other groups which also bear a 
heavy protective duty. Evidently the protests of those who 
have insisted that the time was at hand for levying moderate 
protective duties have gone unheard and unheeded, and any 
effort to reduce the rates in the bill appears to be unsuccessful. 
The protests from press and people is falling on deaf ears. The 
Senate is not concerned or interested in levying low -duties, 
but is trying to see how high it can make these rates. Fortu- 
nately, an appeal can soon be made to the American people, and 
what their verdict will be is not, in view of recent political 
activities, uncertain. 

Mr. McOUMBER. Mr. President, what the Senator says is 
true in one respect. We have given a higher rate of duty for 
the protection of the farmers and for the protection of agri- 
culture than has ever been given in any previous bill. Those 
rates, Mr. President, are justified. Notwithstanding the fact 
that rates are higher upon agricultural products than ever be- 
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fote, those rates do not anywhere nearly measure up to the 
duties which are given for the protection of manufactured 
articles other than agricultural, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will report the 
first amendment in the next schedule. 

The Assistant Secretary. The next amendment of the Com- 
mittee on Finance is under “Schedule 8.—Spirits, wines, and 
other beverages,” on page 116, after line 14, to strike out: 


Par. 801. Liqueurs, as defined in the national prohibition act, when 
imported in compliance with the provisions of that act, shall be dutiable 
at the rates hereinafter provided in this title. 


And in lieu thereof to insert: 
Par. 801. Nothing in this schedule shall be construed as in any man- 


ner limiting or restricting the provisions of Title II or III of the na- 
tional prohibition act, as amended. 


The duties prescribed in Schedule 8 and imposed by Title I shall be 
in addition to the internal-revenue taxes imposed under existing law, 
or any subsequent act. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 117, line 4, before the word 
“containing,” to insert “(except Angostura bitters)’; in line 6, 
after the word “component,” to strike out “ part,” and insert 
*“material,” and in line 7, after the word “ proof,” to strike out 
“ gallon” and insert “‘ gallon; Angostura bitters, $2.60 per proof 
gallon,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

Par. 802. Brandy and other spirits manufactured or distilled from 
grain or other materials, cordials, liqueurs, arrack, absinthe, kirsch- 
wasser, ratafia, and bitters of all kinds (except Angostura bitters) con- 
taining spirits, and compounds and preparations of which distilled 
spirits are the component material of chiet value and not specially 
Fj for, $5 per proof gallon; Angostura bitters, $2.60 per proof 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I would like to inquire of the 
Senator in charge of the bill why this differentiation as to 
bitters. That seems to be a new provision of a tariff bill, and 
I have discovered nothing in any of the literature about it. I 
suppose there must have been some testimony on the subject. 
I should be very glad to have the Senator explain the proposed 
amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. The reason is very simple. Angostura bitters 
come in under the prohibition law to-day; they are not pro- 
hibited at all. Therefore we only impose a rate of $2.60 per 
proof gallon of the alcohol that is in the bitters. Otherwise it 
would have been $5 a gallon. That would have been on account 
of the prohibition law, but under the prohibition law itself the 
bitters are allowed to come in. Therefore we only charge ex- 
actly the rate that was charged for alcohol under the Payne- 
Aldrich law. 

Mr. SIMMONS. In other words, as I understand the Sena- 
tor, we are charging really the same rate—$5—upon the proof 
liquor in the bitters? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; that is all it is. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have no objection to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 117, line 10, before the 
word “ gallon,” to strike out “ proof,” so as to make the para- 
graph read: 

Par. 803. Champagne and all other sparkling wines, $6 per gallon. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 118, line 10, after the word 
“ this,” to strike out “title” and insert “schedule,” so as to 
make the paragraph read: 


Par. 809. When any article pone for in this schedule is imported 
in bottles or jugs, duty shail be collected upon the bottles or jugs at 
one-third the rate provided on the bottles or jugs if imported empty 
or separately. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 119, line 3, after the word 
“ this,” to strike out “title” and insert “schedule,” and at 
the beginning of line 10, before the word “ gallon,” to insert 
“ proof,” so as to read: i 

Par. 811. No lower rate or amount of duty shall be levied, collected, 
and paid on the articles enumerated in paragraph 802 of this schedule 
than that fixed by law for the description of first proof; but it shall be 
increased in proportion for any ats strength than the strength of 
first proof, and all imitations of brandy, spirits, or wines imported by 
any names whatever shall be subject to the highest rate of duty pro- 
vided for the genuine articles ae intended to be represented, 
and in no case less than $5 per proof gallon. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 120, line 6, after the word 
“this,” to strike out “title” and insert “schedule,” so as to 
make the paragraph read: ~ 

Par. 813. No wines, spirits, or other liquors or articles provided for 
in this schedule containing one-half of 1 per cent or more of alcohol 
shall be imported or permitted entry except on a permit issued therefor 
by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, and any such wines, agate, 
or other liquors or articles imported or brought into the United States 
without a permit shall be seized and forfeited in the same manner as 
for other violations of the customs laws. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 120, line 15, after the 
word “this,” to strike out “title” and insert “ schedule,” so 
as to make the paragraph read: 


Par. 814. The Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and 
directed to make all rules and regulations necessary for the enforce- 
ment of the provisions of this schedule. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 120, line 16, after the 
word “cotton,” to strike out “ manufactures,” so as to read: 
“Schedule 9.—Cotton and manufactures of.” 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I make the pofnt of no 
quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
rou. 

The Assistant Secretary called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 
Ashurst Fernald McNary 
Ball Glass 
Berah Hale 
Bursum Harris New 
Calder Harrison Nicholson 
Cameron Heflin Norbeck 
Capper Jones, Wash, Overman 
Caraway Kellogg Phipps 
Colt Kendrick Ransdell 
Cummins Keyes Rawson 

Lodge Robinson 
McCormick Sheppard 
McCumber Shortridge 
McLean Simmons 

Mr. STANLBY. I take this occasion to announce that the 
junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Brovssarp] is absent cn 
this roll call on business of the Senate, He will be so engaged 
for a day or so more. I desire that this announcement may 
stand for subsequent roll calls. 

Mr. HARRIS. My colleague, the junior Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. Watson], is absent on account of sickness. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Fifty-five Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. The Sec- 
retary will state the first amendment proposed by the Committee 
on Finance in Schedtile 9. 

The amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on page 
120, line 16, in the heading of the schedule, after the word “ Cot- 
ton,” to strike out the word “ Manufactures ” and to insert “ and 
manufacturers of,” so as to make the heading read: 

Schedule 9.—Cotton and manufactures of. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
next amendment proposed by the Committee on Finance. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 120, after line 17, to insert a new paragraph as follows: 

Par. 900. Cotton having a staple of 13 inches or more in length, 7 
cents per pound. 

Mr. CAMERON. Mr. President, I wish to offer an amend- 
ment to the committee amendment proposing a duty on long- 
staple cotton. In paragraph 900, on page 120, line 19, before 
the word “ cents,” I move to strike out the numeral “7” and to 
insert in lieu thereof the numerals “15,” so that the paragraph 
if so amended will read: 

Par. 900. Cotton having a staple of 13 inches or more in length, 15 
cents per pound, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the 
amendment proposed by the junior Senator from Arizona to the 
committee amendment. 

Mr. ASHURST. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, before a vote is taken on the 
amendment offered by the Senater from Arizona to the amend- 
ment reported by the committee, I think the Senate ought to be 
thoroughly advised as to the necessity for the duty which is now 
proposed on the so-called Yuma, or Arizona-Egyptian leng-staple 
cotton. There has been printed by the Tariff Commission a 
pamphlet entitled “The Emergency Tariff Act and Long-Staple 
Cotton,” and from the facts set forth by the commission an 
erroneous impression has arisen. 

Arizona cotton does not enter into competition with the so- 
called long-staple Egyptian cotton. The facts ag presented by 
the Tariff Commission are to the effect that the Egyptian cot- 
ton under present conditions sells for a higher price and finds a 
readier market in America than the Arizona cotton. The 
Egyptian cotton is practically a vegetable silk. I doubt very 
much if a competitor for it can be found in the world at all. 

Few of those who have not made a close study of cotton pro- 
duction are aware of the fact that identically the same seed 
planted in different sofis and under different climatic condi- 
tions produced radically different fibers. To illustrate, on the 
coast of the Carolinas there was developed what was known as 
sea-island cotton. That cotton is in a group to itself. The 
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seed of the cotton grown in the ‘Islands off the coast of the 
Carolinas when imported even into the neighboring State of 
Georgia and planted under what seem to be similar conditions 
of climate and soil in a year or two will have a tendency to 
revert to the mother or parent type, which is the ordinary 
staple cotton. So that the peculiarities of environment, such 
as humidity, sunlight, and soil, radically change the nature of 
the fiber produced by the identical seed. 

We in the Carolinas had a practical monopoly of that won 
derful cotton known as sea island, which developed a staple of 
2 inches and above and sold in the field without being gathered 
for in the neighborhood of $1 a pound. It was used by the 
thread people. The J. & P. Coats and the Willimantic Mills 
monopolized the sea-island cotton and used it for the specific 
purpose of making thread and fine lace. There was no com- 
petition with the sea-island cotton. It was of a peculiar fiber 
and peculiar nature, produced by the combination of season and 
oll, and did not find a duplicate elsewhere. 

I will say in passing that this wonderful production, of al- 
most inestimable value, practically without a competitor, has 
now been eliminated or destroyed by the advance of that pest 
known as the weevil. Our production has dropped to where it 
is negligible and a substitute will have to be found elsewhere. 

As an evidence of the fact that even that staple was without 
& competitor, it sold at a higher price per pound, with no duty 
on it and open to the competition of the world, than the cotton 
which is the nearest approach to it in length of staple, the 
Egyptian cotton. As to the Egyptian cotton, which my friends 
fear so greatly, if they will take the trouble to read this mono- 
graph gotten out by the Tariff Commission, they will find that 


-it is used for a specific, definite purpose that does not compete 


with cur Arizona Hgyptian cotton. Its fiber is different; the 
uses to which it is put are different, as evidenced by the fact 
that it is bringing a higher price to-day in the market, even 
with the emergency tariff duty, than the Arizona cotton. It is 
brought in here and sold at ‘a higher price. 

That is another illustration of the mistakes that we may 
make in putting duties on different forms of raw cotton. India 
produces 4,000,000 bales of raw cotton. It is practically under 
the control of Great Britain, and Great Britain uses less than 
200,000 bales of that cotton in her ordinary cloth and textile 
mannfacturing plants, because the fiber is so short and coarse 
and indifferent in its use that it can not enter into competi- 
tion with the American middling upland cotton; so that the 
price that is paid per pound and the demand for a given cotton 
will be determined by the locality in which it is produced and 
the peculiar fiber as the resultant thereof. 

Right in our owh country you have the Mississippi or bender 
cotten as contradistinguished from the ordinary upland cotton. 
That classification is not so rigid in the general terminology 
used by the trade; but the mills of this country understand 
that cotton grown in the Delta of the Mississippi and on cer- 
tain lands in Texas from the same identical seed produces a 
different fiber that can not be duplicated with the same seed 
in other parts of the country. 

It is true that we have hybridized a cotton now, increasing 
the length of the staple by cross breeding, and we are produc- 
ing in the uplands of the South Atlantic States a very high 
grade of extra-staple cotton; but even that extra-staple cotton 
partakes of the nature of the peculiar fiber produced in Amer- 
ica that has not yet been successfully duplicated anywhere that 
American seed has been tried on the earth. 

It is my opinion, based upon statistics which I have and 
which I hope to-morrow to be ready to furnish, together with 
what I have to say on the cotton question, that there is not 
a spot on the globe that can grow cotton in competition with 
America if quality is taken into consideration. It will be re- 
membered that in 1868, 1864, and 1865 there was a cotton 
faiine in America. The negroes were taken from the cotton 
fields, our credit was destroyed, our country was bankrupt, and 
American cotton went to $1.89 per pound in gold, in the face of 
the fact that the production of cotton in the rest of the world 
was unimpaired by the Civil War. Wngland had about 61 per 
cent of her liquid capital invésted in cotton manufactures, and 
had unlimited capital to exploit a supply elsewhere. She em- 
ployed Russia in this terrible famine of cotton brought about 
by the failure’of the American cotton crop. She employed a 
man from my own county to take American seed, and, with his 
American knowledge—he was a cotton grower—to try the 
whole Empire of Russia as to the feasibility of producing the 
kind of cotton that the world must have to make clothing. 
After seven years of tremendous expenditure on the part of the 
Russian Government, the project was given up as impractical 

The same thing has been true in the English possessions in 
India. I will give to the Senate to-morrow a more detailed 


























statement, because these are facts that ought to be known to us 
in erder to govern us intelligently in levying a duty upon a 
given product for the benefit of the American people. Hf it 
should be clearly demonstrated that American cotton is with- 
out a competitor, that we have a monopoly of that peculiar 
quality of the fiber that the world can net duplicate, I think 
it will go far toward modifying. certain tariffs that are being 
asked upon the finished goods produced from American cotton. 
Whatever else may be said, any economist in the world must 
admit—speaking now according to the operation of natural 
law—that the man whose mill or whose manufacturing plant 
is right in the region of and contiguous to the supply of the 
raw material certainly has an advantage over the man or the 
manufacturer who is not so situated. 

The only competitor that America has is from two to three 
thousand miles away, and there has te be transportation partly 
if net almost entirely transcontinental, because we are so situ- 
ated here in America, for some reasons that doubtless we may 
develop later on, but whieh are now a fact, that cotten to be 
exported abroad must find other ports than the southern ports, 
causing a land haut that never should have been tolerated. 
You have to have a partial continental haul. You must have 
compression, There is not a cotton manufacturer but will 
testify that the compression of the cotton, either at the gin by 
the roller process or under hydraulic pressure and steam pres- 
sure, to bring it to the form that will conserve the most space 
in shipping, does affect the fiber. The core of a bale that has 
been compressed by the roller process has been found to have 
almost what is known as perished fiber. Next, you have the 
damage incident to handling. The American bale is not put 
up in such form as to stand the rough usage imcident to trans- 
portation abroad. The result is that a tremendous per cent of 
the lint itself is either damaged or lost im transportation frem 
this country abroad. In addition to that, you have two to three 
thousand miles of ocean transportation. 

It does not seem reasonable that the world, dependent upen 
America for its supply of cotten for manufacturing purposes, 
ean come to America, buy the raw material, transport it acress 
the continent, transport it across the ocean, manufacture the 
goods, retransport the goods back, and underseil the product of 
the American manufacturer. I have tables here showing the 
difference in the freight rates from here to the great distribut- 
ing center in EKurope—namely, Liverpool—and you will note 
the advantage. 

One of the great drawbacks to the exportatien ef American 
cotton is the fact that the per cent of damage is so great. I 
am calling attention to these general features in order to show 
that the proposed duty of 15 cents a pound on the Arizona or 
Yuma cotton, having a staple of 1g inches, whieh is practically 
all produced in the section referred to, is not justified by the 
facts. According to the findings of the Tarifi Commission, as 
I have said, and upon investigation I think my colleagues will 
find that that is the case, its only ecompetiter—-if competitor it 
is to have—will be the Egyptian cotton; and yet the Egyptian 
cotton with your emergency tariff in force is selling for a 
higher price than the Arizona cotton and finding a market for 
the peculiar manufactures that it enters into. The fact of the 
matter is, Mr. President, I am sure, that the Arizona cotton 
will find a ready market at its comparative value.without any 
duty on it at all. 

I de not pretend to stand here and say that any cotton sold 
in America is selling within 50 or 100 per cent of the intrinsic 
value; but that is another story. Look at the cotton manufac- 
turers, and compare the profits that have been made by them 
with those that have been made by the cotten producers. I 
am net complaining of the profits that the mills of America 
have made. A man engages in a business to make what profit 
he can out of the business in which he engages, and he would 
be untrue to himself and untrue to the business if he did not 
get from that business all that thrift and enterprise could get 
out of it; but the thing that handicaps the cotton producers in 
America is the fact that we have no system of marketing and 
no system of financing that will incorporate in the sale of the 
cotton the cost. of production plus a profit to the producer. 
The artificial producers are so organized that all overhead 
charges are included in the price current, so that when the 
goods are disposed of the producer gets back the cost of pre- 
duction plus the profit that he has placed upon them; but not 
so with the production of cotton and other agricultural prod- 
ucts. The question is, What does the man or the organization 
or the market that is buying this stuff propose to give, regard- 
less of cost or supply or demand, practically speakiug? 

It is rather an indictment of the intelligence, not alone of 
the cotton producers of America but of the business men, 
bankers, merchants, and commercial interests over this coun- 
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try, that Liverpool dictates and fixes the price of the world’s 
eotton crop, America included. 

According to a table I have here on cotton production in the 
United States, issued by the Census Bureau, 70 per cent of all 
the cottom preduced in the world is produced in America, and 
about 90 per cent of all the real spinnable cotton is produced 
here im Ameriea. Yet the United Kingdom, solely dependent 
upon America for her supply of raw cotton to compete with 
American manufacturers, dictates the price of American cotton. 

Let us get that condition clearly in our minds. Nature has 
given us a monopoly of the production of cotton for mill pur- 
poses, Cotton preeminently superior to any the rest of the world 
produces for ordinary cotton goods. England was the first to 
establish eotton spinning as it is now known. Her progress in 
that respect was phenomenal. England is absolutely dependent 
upon America for her supply of the raw material to make 
cotton geods. Previous to the war we exported to England, 
and she consumed, something like 4,000,000 bales of American 
cotton. That was about the capacity of her spindles. 

Were there to be an absolute failure in the American cotton 
crop, the English mills would have to close and the English 
manufacturers would be bankrupt. Sir William Capper, in an 
address before the cotton interests of England in 1912 or 1913, 
called attention to the fact that they must find some means of 
encouraging greater production in America. Yet here we find 
the curious complication of having to erect a tremendous tariff 
on cotton manufactures produced abroad while those manufac- 
turing have to buy American cotton to produce those cloths. 

The ordinary business man knows that there is something 
wrong somewhere. Where the freight alone is from $5 to $15 a 
bale, to say nothing of the shipping damage, to say nothing of 
marine insurance, or the ordinary insurance, the conversion 
abroad, and the incidental waste, and then the rebaling and 
shipping back, it does seem that the mere proximity of the 
American mills to the world’s supply of cotton would be a suffi- 
cient protection to guarantee her immunity against the world. 
Yet there is not a schedule that has a higher rate of duty than 
the cetton schedule. The raw material is preduced in this 
eountry, not produced by pauper labor, but produced by Ameri- 
ean farmers. I do not say they get anything like a price com- 
mensurate with the value of the stuff they produce, for they 
do not; but none of us can say that America produces cotton 
with pauper labor. We produce the raw material with Ameri- 
can laber, on land owned by American landowners. Europe 
buys that stuff, converts it into the finished product, reships it, 
and our manufacturers complain that without a tremendous 
duty they can not successfully compete with their foreign com- 
petitors. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from California? 












































Mr. SMITH. Certainly. 
Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Theoretically what the Senator says 


would seem to have great force, but as a practical fact, is it 
not so that the English purchaser of American cotton who pur- 
chases it at a given price, plus cost of transportation, insurance, 
and other incidental expenses, can and does transform the raw 
material into the finished product, and can ship the finished 
product back to America, paying the freight and other incidental 
expenses, if you will, and seil the finished product at a price 
less than the American manufacturer must charge? Is not 
that so as a fact, leaving theory entirely apart? 

Mr. SMITH. According to the statistics, that is not so. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Of course, we contend the contrary. 

Mr. SMITH. I have tables here, which at the proper time 
when we get to the other schedules I shall be glad to submit 
to the Senate, showing the amount of production under each 
schedule, the amount exported, the amount consumed here, 
and the value of the imported article of like kind, which will 
show that the goods imported in sufficient quantity to be notice- 
able at all are of that character of goods which, under the con- 
ditions prevailing in America, we have not found it profitable 
to manufacture at all, and we have not entered that domain. 

There are finer counts of thread which are preduced in 
Engiand, and a finer character of goods. I will take as an 
illustration Swiss dotted goods. The American manufacturers 
have found that it is really hardly profitable for them te enter 
into that field of manufacture at all. That is a peculiar 
form in which the geods come. There is a considerable quan- 
tity of it, but we have not even attempted to make it, finding 
it more profitable to make that which is generally used. Those 
goods are used by a certain clientele here which fs not of sufft- 
cient importance to justify our manufacturers fo enter into it 
at this stage of American production, and they have not 
entered that field at all. There is no competition from this 
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side, unless it would be the competition of an individual 
buying another character of goods and substituting it for that 
as his choice. In other words, the American mills have noth- 
ing to offer as a substitute for that particular form of goods. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. But are there not many comparable 
goods? 

Mr. SMITH. No. I am speaking of those classes of goods 
the production of which our manufacturers have not attempted 
at all. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Just one final question, to get the view 
of the Senator. Are there not certain kinds of goods manu- 
factured in England, for example, and manufactured in America, 
the same kind, out of the same material, by substantially the 
same processes? Are not those facts? If so, how does the 
Senator account for the fact that the English manufacturer can 
manufacture, ship to America, and undersell the American 
manufacturer? How does the Senator account for that? 

Mr. SMITH. I think I will be able to show that in the goods 
made from thread up to 60, which comprise the vast majority 
of American goods, no country can manufacture and undersell 
America, That comprises the bulk of the cotton manufac- 
turing. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I assume the Senator has taken into 
account the question of labor, the price paid for American 
labor and that paid for foreign labor? 

Mr. SMITH. I am taking into account everything which 
enters into the goods as they are laid on the counters for sale. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE, Very well. 

Mr. SMITH. I think this information will prove what I have 
stated. This is about as good a time as any for me to call 
attention to the fact that we are pleading here for a higher 
rate of duty, and yet it is startling to find that under some 
manipulation of freight rates its costs very nearly as much to 
ship cotton from Galveston, Tex., to Boston, Mass., as from 
Galveston to Bremen. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. How does the Senator account for it? 

Mr. SMITH. The only explanation I have is that there is 
some arrangement made with the transportation companies, 
as we have in this country, known as the flat rate on a given 
commodity, where it is converted from the raw material into 
the finished product. Of course, you may write this rate into 
the law, but I doubt very much if the cotton producers of 
Arizona will have the power to benefit by the 15 cents a pound, 
because you are going to take the price which Liverpool quotes 
you. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. The Senator’s contention is that it will 
not benefit the Arizona or the California cotton raiser? 

Mr. SMITH. That is my contention. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Will it injure anybody; and if so, whom 
will it injure? 

Mr. SMITH. I think it will do this—and this is the dividing | 
line between me and some others in this Chamber: I do not | 
believe in the doctrine of protection to the degree that we 
should shut out competition and have the purchasers of the 
goods made from this cotton paying a higher price than they | 
would otherwise pay, when, in the last analysis, because there | 
is a provision in this bill made to take care of it, the manu- 
facturer will get it; the farmer will not get it, and the farmer’s 
wife who wears the goods that are made out of the so-called 
protected cotton will pay into the pockets of the manufac- 
turers the difference, while the producer will not get a penny. 

Why do I say that? Simply because until the producers of 


the agricultural products of this country are in a position to | 


name the prices of the things they produce, what advantage will 
a tariff give unless there should be a tremendous influx of goods 
from abroad? In that event they might get some incidental 
benefit by the inevitable operation of the law of supply and 
demand, Yet the Senator from California and other Senators 
here know that under modern conditions of trade the law of 
supply and demand scarcely operates at all, 

I shall use one illustration. With the modern facilities for 
manufacturing steel, the cheapening of the process of manu- 
facture in the open furnace and the blast furnace, and the 
adaptation of material forces to the conversion of the raw ore 
into the finished product, with unlimited iron ore in the world, 
and facilities for producing iron and steel universal, does any- 
body suppose that the law of supply and demand had anything 
to do with the arbitrary lifting of steel $16 a ton at the behest 
of the steel manufacturers? Does anybody to-day suppose that 
the law of supply and demand has governed the rise in the 
price of gasoline from about 6 or 7 cents a gallon to 32 and 33 
cents a gallon? | 

With the processes of refining being cheapened every day and | 
the elimination of expense going on apace, and with possibly a 
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oil, and the best facilities for refining that the world ever 
knew, the price still mounts. Does the law of supply and de- 
mand alone govern that? Under modern conditions the law 
of supply and demand might very well be transcribed, to use 
the etymological meaning of the word, or might be expressed 
by saying the law of supply and the man, and not demand, be- 
cause with organized resources, organized forces of distribution, 
organized control of the world’s supply, the owner and holder 
of those franchises can dictate his price regardless of the 
clamor of the people or their indifference, 

These are things that we must take into account in dis- 
cussing these vital questions which affect the American people. 
The fact of the matter is that the question for us to decide 
along with the discussion of the bill now is, to what extent has 
organized capital or organized resources got its forces at work 
to control prices regardless of the laws we may enact? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE, Mr, President, would it interrupt the 
Senator if I were to ask him a question or invite his attention 
to a thought? 

Mr. SMITH. 
fornia. : 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Assuming what the Senator says to be 
correct, namely, that the law of supply and demand does no 
control or fix prices—— 

Mr. SMITH. I mean that it does not entirely control. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE., Are we not driven to the conclusion that 
it becomes the duty of our Government to protect our American 
industries—including, of course, when I use the word “ in- 
dustries,’ the people engaged in them—from those gigantic 
foreign combinations over which our laws do not extend and 
which combinations we can not control? In other words, if 
the Senator will permit me—and I hope he knows that I am 
very greatly interested in his remarks—the law of supply and 
demand cutting a large figure, the foreign combinations over 
which we have no control exercising their power, does it not be- 
come a practical, economic truth that we here in America should, 
for example, protect by a tariff the rice growers, the sugar 
growers—for example merely—and having regard to my own 
State, the quicksilver industry? For, to answer in a measure 
my own question, if we do not, then the foreign combinations 
cal import into this country and destroy these industries. Only 
the people of Louisiana, the people of Arkansas, the people of 
California can, by changing their life and living, produce those 
several things as cheaply as we know they are and can be pro- 
duced in foreign countries. 

Mr. SMITH. Back of that lies the question which it is 
hardly worth our while to discuss now, and that is for what 
purpose would we protect the Louisiana rice grower? For wha 
purpose would we protect the Arizona cotton grower? For what 
purpose would we protect anything? The only purpose we could 
have in view would be to produce an adequate supply for the 


I am glad to yield to the Senator from Cali- 


| needs of the people at a competitive price with those produced 


abroad, the infant industries idea. We produce rice to dv 
what? ‘To feed the American people. If the American people 
are to be denied an adequate supply of rice in order to make 
prosperous the rice growers of Louisiana and Texas, then we 
have the question, which are we going to protect, the millions 
of people who eat rice or the few who produce it? We must 
decide that «question, whether we think it is a good economic 
proposition that the food products must forever be protected at 
a price which tends to increase the cost of living and impoverish 
the American people in order that the producers of that article 
may be prosperous, or whether we would rather have an abun- 


| dant supply at a low cost, no matter whence it should come, for 
| the sustaining of the life of the people. 


That is the question for us to decide and not the other ques- 
tion. But if by a little protection an industry might be started 


| which, under the fostering care of a little governmental help, 


which, even though my predecessor Calhoun was led into that 
trap after the War of 1812 and repented it the balance of his 
days 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. He was a protectionist. 

Mr. SMITH. Taking that theory, I know that there is a fun- 
damental truth there, and I am not going to gainsay it, because 
the old pump in front of the first school I attended was an illus- 
tration of how we are inveigled into this question of protection. 
The pipe of that pump 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana, Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wittts in the chair), Does 
the Senator from South Carolina yield to the Senator from 
Indiana? 

Mr. SMITH. Just let me finish my statement and I think [ 


| shall anticipate what my delightful friend from Indiana is about 


greater stock of raw material, the world’s greatest stock of raw | to say. 
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That pipe ran down to an inexhaustible supply of water. The 
pump was all right; the pipe was all right; but the old valve 
was loose and you could go there and pump your arm off and 
never get a drop of water. However, if you took a quart of 
water and poured in while you were pumping until you started 
suction you could get water enough to water the whole county, 
But without the quart of water you never could get a flow. 

There was a basic reason and philosophy in a new country 
just starting to say, “ Let us get the quart of water to start the 
flow ”; but most of them have gotten where they say, “ Furnish 
the quart all the time and we will practically quit pumping.” 
That is where the danger lies. The whole question to me is one 
of what would inure to the best interests of all the American 
people in enriching them and adding to their power and 
progress. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr, President, if the Senator will Permit me, 
I think a certain President of the United States made a very 
famous remark to the effect that the fellow who furnished the 
quart was the first fellow to get it back. 

Mr. SMITH. Yes; and then he got about four-thirds of the 
balance of the profits. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I thought the Shipping Board had the 
quart. 

Mr. SMITH. Perhaps so. I know the general public has not 
gotten it. Now, Mr. President, if my good friend from Indiana 
desires to interrupt me, I am glad to yield to him. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. The Senator is very kind. I do 
not want to ask questions about the general policy of protection 
or a revenue tariff, because he and I would not agree about 
it and we could argue here all day without reaching any agree- 
ment. But the Senator made a statement a little while ago 
to the effect that he is not in faver of the doctrine of protec- 
tion to the degree that it would support a monopoly. I do not 
think he is in favor of the doctrine of protection in any degree, 
from the third degree up to the thirty-third degree. 

But I want to ask him this question: The question now 
under discussion is, as we familiarly called it in committee, 
“long-tail” cotton. I understeed the Senator to say a while 
ago that pima cotton raised in Arizona does not in any respect 
or for any purpose compete with the sakellarides cotton raised 
in Egypt. Did the Senator make that statement? I could not 
hear distinctly whether he did or did not. 

Mr. SMITH. According to the Tariff Summary of Informa- 
tion and. the showing made, it is practically without competi- 
tion with that particular form of Egyptian cotton to which the 
Senator refers. . 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. The figures show that for all 
purposes in 1921 we used in the United States 159,000 bales 
of 500 pounds each. 

Mr. SMITH. From what page is the Senator reading in the 
report? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I am reading from the report of 
the United States Tariff Commission, Tariff Information Series 
No. 27, the emergency tariff act, and long staple cotton, page 15. 
The Egyptian cotton in 500-peund bales consumed in 1921, 
in 12 months, was 159,196 bales, but of the American Egyptian 
cotton consumed there were 16,771 bales, or one-tenth the 
runount of the Arizona cotton consumed as compared with the 
Egyptian cotton. 

Further analyzing the table, if the Senator has it before him, 
I will say that for tire fabrics 12,298 bales were used, while 
of the Egyptian cotton for tire fabrics 84,505 bales were used. 
T am assuming from the testimony given before the committee 
that the Arizona cotton is just as valuable for the purpose of 
making tires as the Egyptian cotton. Is that the information 
of the Senator? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. If that be true, then why had 
we not better protect the American crop from competition 
with the Egyptian product raised at the lower price, so that 
we could produce and sell the whole quantity of 84,505 bales 
now produced in Egypt? 

Mr. SMITH. The Senator is overlooking the fact that even 
though the Egyptian cotton can be used or may be used for tire 
fabric purposes, together with whatever cotton may be used 
or can be allowed to come from the Arizona cotton, we would 
still have not nearly enough—— 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. That is quite true. 

Mr. SMITH. Not enough to meet the demand, and in addi- 
tion to that it will be found, under a table given in the same 
monograph, that Egyptian cotton, even for these purposes, was 
selling at a higher price in the American market than the 
Arizona cotton. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. 
duced before the committee. 


That is not the information ad- 
However, I desire to ask the 
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Senator this question. Of course, before the war, which eaf- 
forded a very high tariff, as we know, we produced but very 
little of that cotton in this country. Under the prohibitive 
tariff afforded by the war, it was produced to some extent in 
the Salt River Valley. After the emergency tariff law was 
enacted we went on producing that cotton in Arizona. They 
did produce there a large number of bales. There is some dis- 
pute about the number. Mr. Heard said, I think, 105,000 bales, 
and Mr. Lippitt said 92,000 bales. But be that as it may, they 
actually did make a sale, for the purpose of making tires, of 
16,771 bales in 1921, of cotton which is just as good, according 
to the Senator’s own statement, as the Egyptian cotton for 
that purpose, 

Mr. SMITH. Yes, 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. If we properly protect it, could 
we not produce enough cotton in Arizona to supply the other 
84,505 bales, which were used for tire purposes in the United 
States; and, if we could do that, why should we not do it? 

Mr. SMITH. Although the purchasers of that character of 
cotton were giving a higher price for it for the uses to which 
it is restricted, still they did not have enough of that cotton 
to meet the tire demand. Practically the entire amount of 
Egyptian cotton which is imported is used for a different pur- 
pose. No matter how much cotton may be produced in Arizona, 
there will be a demand for that Arizona cotton at the price of 
that particular kind of cotton, and it will not enter into com- 
petition with other cotton in the ordinary uses. 

To illustrate: Thousands and thousands of pounds of Ameri- 
can upland cotton are used to make rope and cordage, because 
conditions are such that there may come a time when the sur- 
plus on hand will justify its use; but the short-staple India 
cotton and the semitropical cotton are used universally through- 
out the world at a fixed trade price for those purposes, while 
the American cotton for the other purposes brings a higher 
price. The same thing is true in reference to what is called 
the Egyptian cotton and the Arizona cotton. It is also true of 
the upland long-staple cotton which is being produced in the 
Southern States. We get a price that is not competitive for 


the long-staple cotton which is. produced in the South Atlantic 


States, because it fills a peculiar place. We could use some of 
that for tire manufacturing purposes, but it is cheaper than the 
Arizona cotton and ordinarily would not come in competition 
with it, because it does not possess the peculiar characteristics 
which adapt it to that purpose. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Now, may I ask the Senator from 
South Carolina a question? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes. vi 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. The Senator frem South Carolina 
I know is a great authority on the question of cotton cultiva- 
tion. Former Senator Lippitt stated before our committee that, 
T should say, within the last eight or nine years, as I recall as to 
the “sak” cotton, as it is ordinarily called, which is produced 
in Egypt, and of which there are seven or eight varieties, these 
varieties have been constantly changing; that the seed appar- 
ently are becoming impure; and that the higher grades of 
sakellaridis cotton are becoming more and more. inferior from 
time to time, so that they are hard put to it to keep up the 
high quality of the “sak” cotton. Is that true? 

Mr. SMITH. My information is exactly to the contrary. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. That was former Senator Lippitt’s 
statement. 

Mr. SMITH. My information is to the effect that Great 
Britain, which really fosters and is in contro] of that produc- 
tion, has used the same methods which our Department of 
Agriculture and our progressive farmers are using, which are 
designed to eliminate, as far as possible, the coarser and shorter 
varieties and to substitute therefor the longer grades. All 
through the South Atlantie and Gulf States to-day there is not 
perhaps 10 per cent of short-staple cotton grown—I mean the 
very short staple—as compared with merely a few years ago. 
It was found that the tensile strength of the longer grade was 
superior; that it was cheaper in conversion than were the 
shorter grades; that it would stand the twist of the loom better; 
and it could be made into finer counts and would make finer 
goods. So the whole tendency the world over has been to de- 
velop a better staple of cotton. My information is that in 
Egypt the cotton has adapted itself to a similar development to 
a certain degree, but beyond that point, of course, the develop- 
ment can not be carried. I wish to state to the Senator from 
Indiana im this connection, as.a matter of information which 
has. come to me, that in India on account of the climatic and 
soil conditions they have been totally unable te improve the 
staple of cotton. 

I think that everyone familiar with cotton growing will agree 
that the Egyptian acreage for the growth of cotton has already 
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been exploited ; that Egypt has reached her limit in that direc- 
tion; that there is no more soil there adapted to the cultivation 
of this particular variety of cotton; that every acre which is 
available for the growth of this variety of cotton has already 
been devoted to its cultivation, Therefore, whatever competi- 
tion may be feared from that source has already reached its 
maximum. In view of the fact that the Arizona cotton is 
bringing a higher price in the American market to-day than is 
any competitive article or any cotton which is an approximate 
substitute for it, there need be no fear at all that there will be 
competition from the Egyptian cotton with the Arizona cotton. 
The reason for that Senators must understand. I will to-mor- 
row bring in the figures in reference to the matter, if the sub- 
ject is not finally disposed of to-day, to show that about 80 per 
cent of the aggregate of the cotton produced in Egypt is con- 
sumed in Europe; so there is only a limited supply—about 20 
per cent—which can come to America. In order to get it here 
we shall have to give a better price than Europe is giving for 
this superior cotton. When we take into account the fact that 
sea island cotton has passed almost out of existence and cotton 
manufacturers are now using a great amount of the Egyptian 
cotton in the manufacture of thread, the great monopolies such 
as J. & P. Coats, the Willimantic people, the sewing-thread people, 
using vast amounts of this cotton, and when we consider the 
quantity which is being consumed in Europe, the competition 
of the Egyptian cotton with the Arizona cotton, though it could 
compete, would be absolutely negligible. There is little of the 
Egyptian cotton sent to America, and the only way America can 
get it is to offer advanced prices over what Europe is giving. 
That is the situation. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. 
Senator says is quite true as to the limit of the capacity of the 
production of Egypt; I have no doubt about that; but we did 
not produce any of this cotton before the war. We began to 
produce it because of the prohibitive tariff afforded by the war, 
which amounted to an embargo, and we produced up to 105,000 
bales. The testimony is that if we have sufficient protection— 
and we never produced any of it until protection was afforded— 
for a sufficient length of time we can produce enough to supply 
the entire American demand. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, does the Senator mean 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. What I want to get at is this: 
If the statement of former Senator Lippitt be true—and I am 
not an authority on this question at all; I merely listened to 
both sides, pro and con, before the committee—but, if it be 
true that the quality changes in Egypt from time to time and 
that they may not be able to produce for a long series of years 
the finer grade of sakellarides cotton that is used in cotton 
manufactures in the United States, would it not be the part 
ef wisdom for us to develop the production of this cotton in 
our country and thereby employ our own labor, invest our own 
capital, and utilize our own resources? We have the great 
western section of the country; it isa part of the United States; 
we have got to do something with it; cotton can be cultivated 
in the great Salt River Valley and, I think, beyond, in the Im- 
perial Valley to very great advantage, and perhaps to greater 
advantage than other crops. 

Mr. SMITH. The Senator 
think- 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. No. 

Mr. SMITH. When he said that the staple of the cotton of 
Egypt is deteriorating to where it will not suit the purposes of 
the American mdnufacturer and the European manufacturer, 
and asked if it would not be the part of wisdom on our part to 
develop and supply the finer grades. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana, The very best we can under pro- 
tection, but we.can not do it in any other way. 

Mr. SMITH. Why is protection desired when there is no 
competition, if we can produce a staple that has no superior 
but the Egyptian, and the Egyptian is deteriorating? The 
Senator admits that the supply even now is totally inadequate 
for the world’s demand of that kind of cotton. So what have 
we to fear? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I have just shown my friend that 
for the manufacture of tires we did use in one year 12,298 bales 
of Arizona cotton and in the same year we used 84,505 bales of 
Egyptian cotton. 

Mr. SMITH. That is true. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. There is, then, competition. 

Mr. SMITH. No; for this reason: The Egyptian cotton was 
used, but all the cotton of the Arizona type that was available 
for that purpose was also used. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I do not think so, 


answered his argument, I 


Mr. President, I think what the- 


JULY 1Y, 


Mr. SMITH. I shall attempt to show that to be the fact. 
on’ WATSON of Indiana. The Senator and I disagree about 

at. 

Mr. SMITH. They used whatever amount of Egyptian cot- 
ton they could get for that purpose at a higher price than the 
Arizona cotton, showing that there was no competition, but 
just a question of supply. The amount of Egyptian cotton for 
this country is limited; it can not be obtained in quantity; the 
great bulk of it is taken abroad. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SMITH. If the Senator from North Carolina will bear 
with me for just a moment, then I will be glad to hear from 
him. Even in the Southern States we get an enhanced price 
for long-staplé cotton by the millions of bales. As the length 
of the staple is increased, the value of the cotton is enhanced. 
The Senator would not pretend to say that we ought to protect 
the universal upland long-staple cotton ofthe South because it 
brings a better price than the other. There is no competitor 
for it; there is no competitor for the Arizona cotton. When it 
comes to the question of supply and demand, the world will 
take every bale that Arizona can make for the specific purposes 
for which it is adapted and at such prices as the users and the 
producers may work out, but certainly of a higher value than 
the ordinary cotton. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I simply want to understand 
the statement made by the Senator from Indiana. I understood 
the Senator from Indiana to say that we never made any of 
this Arizona long-staple cotton until it was protected. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. We produced a little. It was not 
introduced in this country until in 1901, and the production 
amounted to but little until 1917, when it ran up to $6,000,000 
and in 1918 to about $11,000,000 and in 1920 to about $20,- 
000,000. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But there was no protection on it then. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. There was the embargo created 
by the war. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Oh, the war embargo. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. That was the best kind of pro- 
tection, the same kind of protection which started the dye in- 
dustry and 40 other industries which I might name. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think the Senator is mistaken in the 
statement that we did not produce a rather considerable quan- 
tity of this cotton before the war. 

Mr, WATSON of Indiana. No; we did not. 
was it? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am not now in possession of the figures. 
Possibly the Senator from Arizona could tell us how much of 
this cotton we were producing before the war. My recollection 
is that we were producing a very considerable quantity. i 

Mr. SMITH. I have before me the figures of the production 
of Arizona cotton. 

Mr. SMOOT. We were producing very little. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Not as much as we are producing now, of 
course. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. There were 875 bales produced 
in 1912, 2,000 in 1913, 6,000 in 1914, 1,000 in 1915, 3,000 in 
1916, and then in the following years 1917, 1918, 1919, 1920, 
and 1921 the production ran up to 15,000, 36,000, 40,000, 92,000, 
and 387,000 bales. The Government reports the production to 
be 92,000 bales, while the representatives of the cotton pro- 
ducers in Arizona, including Mr. Heard and others, insist that 
they produced 105,000 bales. Of course, we will take the 
figures of the department and say that 92,000 bales were pro- 
duced in the year given, whereas the production amounted 
practically to nothing or was a neglig'ble quantity before the 
protection in the shape of an embargo afforded by the war. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, if the Senator is to be accurate, 
he must remember that from 1901 up to about 1907 and 1908 
it was a question of pioneering. They had to understand the 
method of cultivation; they had to understand the method of 
irrigation and the selection and hybridizing of the seed. There 
has not been, according to the reports, a single year in which 
they could not dispose of the product at fancy prices. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I do not agree with my good 
friend about that. In 1920 they produced 92,000 bales. Why? 
Because they did not have competition from abroad; that is all. 
Then the competition set in after the war was over, and they 
began to produce less down there because of the foreign com- 
petition. According to my theory, I will say to my friend, all 
in the world that they need now is a protection in order to 
build up that industry to a point where the entire American 
demand will be met by the American supply. ‘ 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the Senator says the war 
was protection. I am not ready to admit that the war operated 


How much 
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as an embargo against the importation of Egyptian cotton into 
this country. 

Mr. SMITH. It had nothing in the world to do with it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The war did operate as an embargo upon the 
importation of products from the Central Powers, but during 
the war we had communication with the Allies, and Egypt was 
controlled by the Allies. 

Mr. SMITH. Not only did we have open exchange and in- 
terchange of goods, but we had what was known as the unified 
buying that supplied the Allies with their cotton. The Senator 
knows that we had one buyer who supplied the different ones 
with their raw material. 

Mr. SIMMONS. There was no interruption of our transpor- 
tation with Great Britain. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Mr. President, I call the atten- 
tion of the Senator to the fact that for the year 1915-16 we 
imported 269,000 bales and for 1916-17, 259,000 bales. We got 
into the war, and what happened then? The importation ran 
down to 136,000 bales; then, the next year, 126,000 bales; then, 
as soon as the war was over, it ran up to 323,000 bales, So 
that it was interfered with, and our imports were not over 50 
per cent of what they had been before; and when that 50 per 
cent from abroad was cut off we began to use the Arizona cot- 
ton to the extent of the 50 per cent which before we had been 
buying abroad. In other words, the prohibitive tariff afforded 
by the war built up the industry so that we did not import 
from abroad, and we did use what we made at home, Now, all 
that we need is to continue that condition, and we will con- 
tinue to build up that industry and we will continue to use 
an American supply to meet an American demand. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, the Senator is saying that the 
war acted as a tariff. He must not overlook the fact that 
though there was no interruption of traffic between this coun- 
try and Great Britain, her taking of American cotton incident 
to the war fell from about 4,000,000 bales to about 2,000,000 
bales: but the price of the American cotton rose, even then, on 
aecount of the distribution of this cotton elsewhere. There was 
no interruption. The mills of this country had as free access 
to this cotton during the war as they had beforehand, and just 
after the war the price of the Egyptian cotton dropped and 
the price of the Arizona cotton dropped, and dropped just about 
in the same proportion. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. My friend says there was no in- 
terruption. What about the submarines that swept our mer- 
chant marine practically off the sea? Here are the figures, 
though, showing where the imports of Egyptian cotton fell off 
from 269,000 bales to 126,000 bales, and in proportion as those 
imports of foreign cotton fell off we enhanced the production 
in the United States and used Arizona cotton. 

Mr. SMITH. May I ask the Senator, then, why it was in 
1920, when practically no Egyptian cotton was coming in here, 
that the Arizona cotton dropped to a point where they could 
not sell it? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. 
petition. 

Mr. SMITH. What competition? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. From abroad. 

Mr. SMITH. Why, there were practically no stocks of Egyp- 
tian cotton and very little coming in, and yet overnight the 
Arizona cotton dropped from something like $1 a pound down 
to where they could not get the cost of production. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Not only that, but the Senator 
must remember that the Arizona producer behind the prohibi- 
tive wall afforded by the war began the production, and then 
came the fear that that tariff would be taken away. 

Mr. SMITH. Oh, Mr. President, I am not going into that 
field, but the trade does not take into account the fear of some- 
thing that may happen a year from now. If these tire men 
wanted a fabric for their tires and knew they could get it, do 
you suppose that a fear that some Egyptian cotton might come 
in a year from now would.break the price of the Arizona cot- 
ton? The demand was on. The supply was here. There was 
practically no Egyptian cotton on the market, in stock or in 
transit, because in 1921 the Egyptian acreage was cut, and the 
crop was almost a failure; and yet has Arizona cotton gone up? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the real reason why the Arizona crop 
was not sold was this: The Arizona people claimed that it cost 
so much per pound to raise that cotton, and they did not pro- 
pose to sell it for less than it cost. The Egyptian cotton came 
in here at a very, very much lower price on the basis of com- 
parative quality and what the goods were to be used for—I will 
say to the Senator that I know what I am talking about—— 


Because, they claimed, of the com- 


Mr. OARAWAY. Then, the Senator from 
wrong. The two authorities differ. 

Mr. SMOOT.. And, refusing to sell that product, they held it 
in Arizona’; and, in fact, I take it for granted that the Senator 
from South Carolina knows that nearly every one of the people 
who were raising cotton down in Arizona went broke. 

Mr. SMITH. So they did in the South; but the Senator here 
is contradicting what his colleague said. His colleague said 
that there was an embargo, and you got a big price. 

Mr. SMOOT. On account of the war. 

Mr. SMITH. On account of the war, and then they got afraid 
that this cotton would come in and put the price down. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Which they testified to before our 
committee. 

Mr. SMITH. Very well; but here is the argument of the 
Senator from Utah now to the effect that the reason why it went 
down was because the Egyptian cotton did come in and was 
sold at a less price and not because they were afraid of it. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. As far as it did come in; and the 
Senator's statement is exactly right and borne out by the facts. 

Mr. SMOOT. And I will say to the Senator that I think the 
Senator from Arizona will bear me out in the statement that 
those people had borrowed upon that cotton more money than 
they could sell the cotton for at the time they were undertaking 
to sell it. a 

Mr. SMITH. Allright. Now, let me take the Senator’s argu- 
ment. Just let me take his own argument. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want the Senator to know the facts. 

Mr. SMITH. All right. I want to take the facts just as the 
Senator gives them. Now, you have an embargo tariff on Ari- 
zona cotton. That shuts out your Egyptian cotton, unless it 
pays that tariff. There is the Arizona cotton for sale. The 
Arizona cotton, with your tariff, with the Egyptian cotton, ac- 
cording to one, not coming in, does not go up in spite of your 
tariff. If the supply of American cotton was inadequate, and 
by protecting it you will raise the price, because the supply is 
not adequate here, and you will get a good price, why did it not 
respond when you put on your emergency tariff, shut out the 
Egyptian cotton, and left the Arizona cotton to supply the de- 
mand? Why did it not go up? 

Mr. SMOOT. It did respond up to about 7 cents a pound, but 
4 more, and that was all there was in the emergency tariff 
rill. : 

Mr. SMITH. Precisely ; and the short staple of the South re- 
sponded 10 cents a pound. There was no tariff on that. There 
was no tariff on American cotton, and yet the short staple that 
was unprotected advanced more than the long staple that was 
protected. > 

*Mr. SIMMONS. 
the long staple? 

Mr. SMITH. ‘That is the point I am making. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Not only that which is imported but that 
which is produced in the United States. 

Mr. SMITH. To be sure. I say that the short-staple cotton, 
without any tariff, open to world competition, has advanced 
more per pound than the Arizona cotton that is of a fine type 
has advanced. 

Mr. SMOOT. There was more of a chance for an advance on 
the low-priced cotton than there was on the high-priced cotton. 
I think the Senator will admit that. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, as I gathered from the Sen- 
ator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] before he got seared and quit 
the argument, this cotton is being used for tires. Does the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina know anything about the life of a tire? 
It was said that the manufacturer was afraid that some time 
in the future there might be competition from Egyptian cotton. 

Mr. SMITH. The life of a tire? 

Mr. CARAWAY. It must be manufactured and used within a 
comparatively short time or it dry rots. 

Mr. SMITH. Yes. 

Mr. CARAWAY. And yet that was the fear some years in the 
future, and it scared the Arizona cotton buyers, and they would 
not buy their cotton. 

Mr. SMITH. Im this connection, I want to read what the 
Tariff Commission said, after discussing this duty on this cot- 
ton: 

The only conclusion to be drawn from the above is that, with the 
exception of two months during the dull season just after the duty 
went into effect, the emergency tariff act has had no effect in increasing 
or even in as the price of Pima cotton. Even during the period 
stated the effect was slight, inasmuch as there were few purchases, and 
it is to be noted that American purchases of Sakellarides were -most 
largely during the fall, when the margin of Sakellarides over Pima was 
much greater, It is clear that American spinners are willing to pay a 


cae figher price for 1y-inch Sakellarides than they are for 1§-inch 
ma. 


Indiana was 


Has not the short staple advanced more than 
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That is the very point I have been making—that the staple 
of the Egyptian cotton is superior to the staple of the Arizona 
cotton, and they are willing to pay a higher price to get the 
advantage of the better fiber. 

In conclusion, I want to say this, Mr. President, and I shall 
take occasion, later on, to elaborate this point: 

Any tyro, the merest schoolboy, must admit that something is 
radically wrong where a country such as America, with her 
genius for skilled production and invention, leading the world 
in the application of mechanical devices to the manufacture of 
the necessities of life, having a monopoly to the extent of 70 
per cent of the actual production of all the cotton of the world 
and 90 per cent of that which is available for ordinary cotton 
cloths and yarns, with her mills in the cotton fields, can not 
compete with a country as highly civilized as she, whose labor 
organizations are as perfect as hers, whose condition of life 
and civilization are going pari passu with ours, 3,000 miles 
away. There‘is something wrong when she can come here, 
buy the raw material, pay the freight and the loss incident. to 
the transportation, convert it into the finished article, bale it, 
with all the overhead and incidental charges, bring it back here, 
and sell it in competition with the American product. 

Mr. CARAWAY. And, if the Senator will permit me, very 
largely we spin with water power, while they have to burn 
coal. 7 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, taking the average freight cost 
from America abroad as being around $10 a bale, the incidental 
loss in the ¢. i. f. contract and 30 per cent off for tare, cost, 
insurance, and freight will easily put it up to $15 a bale. 
Then there is the cost incident to the return of the goods—I am 
speaking of freight alone—the cartons in which it is held, the 
paper tn which it is wrapped, the boxes that encase it, the 
marine insurance and marine freight and the overland freight, 
end yet it is claimed that they can bring it back here and 
undersell the producer of the raw material! There is some- 
thing radically wremg somewhere. I will guarantee the asser- 
tion that any mill man in America could prosper if you could 
guarantee him a profit equal to the freight on the raw material 
from here te Europe and the freight on the finished goods back, 
to say nothing of anything else. 

Mr. President, I want to say that I for one want to see every 
pound of American cotton manufactured on American soil. I 
believe it is an economic waste, an economic loss, for us to send 
abroad in the raw state this priceless gift of the gods to the 
American people. We have the facilities, we have the ingenu- 
ity, we have every element that could enter into its manufac- 
ture. We have also the splendid profits which have grown out 
of the manufacture of this article, and I want to see the Ameri- 
can manufacturer converting every pound of American cotton. 
There is no necessity for artificial aid in accomplishing that 
purpose. He has a monopoly of the raw material. He has 
mere than a competitive chance in the devices for manufac- 
turing. He has a control of both fundamentals in this propo- 
sition, and there is ne reason why we should guarantee such 
enormous profits on the manufacture of a part as te discourage 
the manufacture of the whole, and it is for that I am pleading. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, before the Senator concludes 
I want to ask him one question, because the Senator is a great 
authority upon the subject he has been discussing with such en- 
lightenment to the Senate this morning. Is it not a fact that 
of all the cotten goods we produce in this country only about 
one-fourth of them are confronted with foreign competition? 

Mr. SMITH. I think it is in the neighborhood of 2 per cent, 
aceording to the best figures I can get. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is less than I thought it was. I theught 
the statistics bore out the fact that there was competition in 
about one-fifth of the manufactures ef cotton goods. 

Mr. SMITH. No; nothing as large as that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Let us assume the Senator is right, that the 
competition is very small, less than I supposed it was, that 
competition is almest entirely between this country and Great 
Britain, is it not? 

Mr. SMITH. It is. 

Mr. SEMMONS. And that competition is confined to the very 
finest quality of goods? 

Mr. SMITH. That is correct. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The quality of goods out of which this com- 
petition grows requires Egyptian cotton in its manufacture, 
That is true, is it not? 

Mr. SMITH. That is true. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then we have this state of facte: We have 
no competition in our cotton manufacturing industry except as 
to a few per cent of the entire products of our mills; that eom- 
petition comes almost entirely from Great Britain; the charac 
ter of goods out of which that competition grows form the very 



































































































a higher duty upon the British products. 
Mr. SMITH. Certainly. 
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Mr. SMITH. That is true. 












is proposed to levy upon his cotton. 
Mr. SMITH. That is true. 


























Mr, SMITH. Certainly. 


to raise that rate to 30 cents a pound. 
Mr. SMITH. Certainly. 
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finest quality of cotton fabrics; and the fine goods out of which 
the competition grows are produced by the use of Egyptian 
cotton. If we impose:a duty of 7 cents or 15 cents upon Egyp- 
tian cotton, and our manufacturers must pay that duty, while 
our competitor, Great Britaim, does not have to pay that 7 
cents a pound, or the 15 cents a pound, if we shall impose that 
rate, then will we not be put at a great disadvantage in com- 
peting with Great Britain in this quality of goods, not only. in 
our own markets but in all the markets of the world, and will 
not that disadvantage be the disadvantage of 7 cents a pound on 
cotton out of which the goods are produced, if we fix the duty 
at 7, or if we raise it to 15, then will not that disadvantage be 
measured by the extent of the duty we impose upon the Egyp- 
tian cotton? In other words, the raw material out of which we 
must make the extra fine quality of cotton goods we have com- 
petition in will cost us 15 cents a pound more than the raw 
material of our competitor will cost him, not only in this mar- 
ket but in the markets of the world, in that line of goods. 

Mr. SMITH. Granting that the quality of the cotton is equal, 
the researches of the Tariff Commission have shown that the 
Egyptians produce a long-staple cotton about one-eighth inch 
longer than ours, even considering the maximum length of our 
eotton. Then you will have shut out from the use of the 
American mills a finer grade of cotton which they might get at 
competitive prices, and prohibit them from usimg it, giving 
the foreigner not only the advantage of a cheaper price but of 
a cheaper price for a finer quality than you can get in America. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If we can compete at all with Great Britain 
under these new conditions we shall have to do it by imposing 


Mr. SIMMONS. The general consumers of the country will 
have to pay that higher duty upon all our imports from Great 
Britain, so that if the Arizona cotton producer is benefited by 
the 7 cents a pound—and that is very preblematical—it is cer- 
tain that the consumers of thig country will have to pay 7 cents 
more for all the manufactures they buy from Great Britain. 

Mr. SMITH. Of that character of goods. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; of that character of goods. 

Mr. SMITH. That is inevitable, Mr. President, no matter 
what the volume of importations composed chiefly, or in part, or 
wholly of this character of cotton may be. If this duty goes on, 
every importation which comes from abroad containing this cot- 
ton must of necessity reflect that duty, or you will have no pre 
tection, and as the Senator from North Carolina has said, in 
order to protect the few hundred thousand bales ef Arizona cot- 
ton, you will impose a duty upon the importation of goods made 
abroad of this character te meet that tariff amd impose it on the 


Mr, SIMMONS. If we continue to import from Great Britain 
under these higher rates of duty the same amount of these fine 
goods we now import—and we will have to do it, because we do 
not make them, and can not make them—— 


Mr. SIMMONS. If we continue to import the same amount 
we now import, and the consumers have to pay these higher 
rates of duty, which would be necessary, then does not the Sena- 
ter think that the American consumer of this class of goods 
would have to pay from five to ten dollars for every dollar of 
benefit the Arizona producer of long-staple cotton would receive? 

Mr. SMITH. That is absolutely inevitable. 

Mr, SIMMONS. [Even if he gets the benefit of every penny it 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President—— 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Montana? 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. I recollect that the Senator from 
Arizona, my esteemed friend, some time ago told us that the 
real difference between the cost of production of long-staple 
cotton in this country and im Hgypt is not at all represented by 
the rate which he asks, but that it rises as high as 30 cents a 
pound. In that case if paragraphs 315, 316, and 317 remain in 
the bill, and the rate is fixed at 15 cents a pound on long-staple 
cotton, it will be the duty of the President of the United States 


Mr. SIMMONS. I did not catch what the Senator said. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I recall that the Senator from Ari- 
zona told us some time ago, what I do not undertake to dis- 
pute at all, that the difference in the cost of production of long- 
staple cotton is not represented by 7 cents, nor even by 15 cents, 
but that #t is as much as 30 cents a pound, and that is the 
difference in the cost of production. So I call attention to the 
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fact that if the rate is fixed by the Senate at 7 cents a pound, 
or even at 15 cents, under the operation of paragraphs 315, 
516, and 317 it will be the duty of the President of the United 
States to raise the rate to 30 cents a pound, and the industries 
of this country, as indicated by the Senator, will be burdened 
by a duty not only of 7 cents a pound but of 30 cents a pound. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, what I said a little while 
ago about the increase in the price of these high-grade goods 
which we now import from Great Britain, most of which we do 
not make ourselves, in addition to the amount the increase will 
force the American consumer to pay on the imported goods, it 
will not be confined to the imported articles at all, but, as we 
know very well, the American manufacturer of goods at all 
comparable with them would advance his price to the same 
extent as the British price was advanced, and the American 
consumer would be again mulcted as a result of the increase in 
the price of the imported article. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, just let me state, in this con- 
nection, that the tariff investigations show that in the goods 
of which we have the largest importations from abroad there 
is no competition in this country at all. We have not estab- 
lished the manufacturing processes, and it has not been told why 
we put such an exorbitant duty upon those goods which are 
really nencompetitive. 

Mr. SMOOT, Mr. President, I think if the Senator from 
Montana will reconsider the statement he has just made, he will 
want it modified. He said that there would be 30 cents a pound 
on cotton if the President exercised his power under the bill to 
fix a rate representing the difference between cost of production 
here and abroad, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
per cent provision. 

Mr. SMOOT. Therefore it could not be 30 cents. If it were 
7 cents, he could fix a rate of 103 cents, if he exercised the 
power given him. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
rate at 224 cents. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; but not 30; and I do not think for a 
moment it will be 15 cents. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. If it is fixed at 7, of course the 
Senate must consider that it will have to be raised to 104. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it will not have to be raised to 104. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Why not? 

Mr. SMOOT. Simply because the question arises, when the 
investigation is made, as to whether there would be a justi- 
fication for it. When the Senator from Arizona spoke condi- 
tions were quite different from the conditions of to-day. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is to say, it may be shown 
that 7 cents represents the difference in the cost? 

Mr. SMOOT. Absolutely. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
it does not. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the Senator from Arizona himself will 
admit that conditions have greatly changed since he made the 
speech in which he said that would be the difference. 

Mr. ASHURST. That is quite true; but I wish to get the 
floor as soon as I may. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I understand the Senator ffom 
Arizona to contend that at this time it would take at least 15 
cents to represent the difference in the cost of production here 
and abroad. 

Mr. ASHURST. Yes; that is my contention. ¢ 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I think every student of the 
possible effect upon the American purchasing public of the 
imposition of this duty—and every Senator here ought to have 
studied it—will see, by looking at the table of imports of cotton 
goods from abroad, that the major part of those imports are 
composed of this very character of cotton, and they are con- 
siderable. It is interesting to note that the American manu- 
factufer is not engaged in producing the major part of these 
imports, 

The result of that duty is already reflected in a paragraph 
in the pending bill, paragraph 905a, in which, in addition to 
the duties imposed in paragraphs 901, 902, 903, and 905 it is 
provided that “there shall be paid on all yarn finer than No. 
60, and on-all yarns finer than No. 60 contained in threads 
and cloth,” an additional duty of 10 cents per pound. 

Now, mark you, they have imposed a duty of 10 cents a 
pound on all goods above 60, and the vast quantity of such 
zoods are not restricted to these kinds, but the 10 cents a 
pound applies because some of them may be used in the pro- 
duction of 60. So immediately we are confronted with the 
fact that all goods produced in America, as well as those 
imported from abroad that have any goods in which this prod- 
uct enters at all, shall bear that extra duty. 


Of course he is limited by the 50 


If it was 15 cents, he could fix the 


Of course; but I am assuming 


Now, Mr. President, as a last word, I am convinced that my 
friends in Arizona are in the same condition we are in in 
South Carolina. They are suffering not for the lack of a 
tariff or for the want of a tariff but for a proper market con- 
dition. Mark my word, you have already tried the emergency 
tariff and got no relief. You can try this tariff, and the only 
relief you will get will be the pleasure of producing more 
cotton for the purpose of furnishing a higher tariff for the 
manufacturers, 

Mr. SMOOT, Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate closes its session to-day it recess until 11 
o’clock to-morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I would not address the 
Senate now as I have heretofore discussed this subject, but 
after such a well-informed person as the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. SmitH] has spoken, it is incumbent upon me to 
Say something in reply. While we may not agree with the 
Senator from South Carolina, we can not ignore him. 

The diamond pivot around which my remarks this afternoon 
will revolve is a sentence found on page 10940 of the proceed- 
ings in the Senate Monday, July 10 last, in a speech by the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. RosrNson], a Senator whose 
strength and courage are recognized by all. Speaking of the 
tariff bill he said: 

If the policy that is to be written into our tariff laws is a policy of 
protection, I do not find myself justified as a representative of the 
people of the State of Arkansas in voting to discriminate against the 
products of that State. 

Mr. President, no language that could be employed could 
more aptly describe the duty of Senators. 

It is necessary to clear away some underbrush that is ob- 
scuring our way in order to understand the terms in the no- 
menclature of this cotton about which we are now talking. 

The long-staple cotton grown in the Southwest is called 
American-Egyptian cotton, it is called Pima cotton, and it is 
also called Sakellarides cotton. So when I say Pima cotton 
I mean American-Egyptian or Sakellaridés cotton. 

In 1920 there were produced in the United States in the 
irrigated valleys of the Southwest 103,000 bales of American- 
Egyptian or Pima cotton. ‘ 

The imports of Sakellarides cotton from Alexandria, Egypt, 
into the United States in the year closing August 1, 1920, was 
approximately 340,000 bales. The average import of this cot- 
ton for the four previous years was 120,000 bales. 

It is conservatively estimated that the demand of the Ameri- 
can manufacturers for this typeof cotton, which is used prin- 
cipally in manufacturing cord-tire fabrics, airplane and balloon 
cloth, mercerized and fine cotton goods, such as dimities, lawns, 
voiles, fine shirtings, handkerchiefs, and threads, will average 
about 250,000 bales annually. 

The cotton producers of the Southwest are asking for at least 
a sufficient duty to equalize the difference in labor and trans- 
portation costs between the wages paid the peasant laborer of 
Egypt of from 24 to 36 cents per day and the daily wage paid 
agricultural labor in the Southwest of from $2 to $3 per day. 
The transportation cost from Alexandria, Egypt, to New Eng- 
land manufacturing points is $10 less per bale than, the lowest 
rate from Phoenix, Ariz., in the center of the American-Egyp- 
tian district, to the same manufacturing points. The difference 
in labor cost is most vital, as approximately 60 per cent of 
the cost of producing this specialized long-staple cotton is for 
labor. 

In considering the need for protection for this developing 
American industry, encouraged by five administrations and as- 
sisted by appropriations from every Congress since 1904, four 
factors should be considered : 

First. Is the production within the United States of long- 
staple cotton of -superior quality in sections proven ideal for 
its growth an essential national industry? 

Second. Will the failure to protect long-staple cotton by rea- 
sonable tariff, sufficient to equalize the difference between the 
cost of the present labor of Egypt and the American agricul- 
tural labor and the difference in transportation costs, destroy 
the production of American-Egyptian cotton in the United 
States? 

Third. Is it not probable that with the protection asked for 
we can produce in the United States within a few years, in 
regions proven thoroughly suited to its growth, all the long- 
staple cotton of this type needed by American manufacturers? 

Fourth. If this industry, developed with the assistance of the 
Department of Agriculture, is allowed to perish through lack 
of the reasonable tariff protection asked for, will not our Ameri- 
can manufacturers, needing this class of cotton, eventually pay 





such a price for it as foreign nations controlling production of 


it may dictate? 

I confine my remarks directly to these four points. First, is 
the production of this type of cotton an essential national 
industry ? 

I have heretofore spoken of the valuable work ‘carried on by 
the Government since 1902 in developing the Pima cotton. This 
work covered scientifie studies in Egypt, the establishment in 
1906 of plant-breeding gardens in Arizona, the establishment 
of thorough Government standards now recegnized throughout 
the world, an organized system. of Government inspection of 
standardized selected seed, and a study of the most practical 
uses ef this cotton by American manufacturers, and, finally, 
owing to its extreme strength, combined with lightness, its 
successful use after the most exacting and careful 'tests by the 
Government for our Air Service both in airplane wings and 
balleon cloth. 

While Pima cotton has proved satisfactory in these tests, 
they ave now working to improve methods of ceoperation, spe- 
cifically in marketing, and through more careful land selection, 
improved methods of cultivation, cleaner picking, and better 
ginning and baling to still further improve the standard quality 
of this cotton. 

It is interesting to note that the Government in developing 
this long-staple industry in the Southwest was but reviving an 
ancient industry, practiced by the prehistoric peoples in the 
southwestern valleys. 

Owing to the encouragement of the Government, aided by 
the conditions created during the war, and the greatly increased 
demand by cord-tire manufacturers the production of Pima 
cetten in the Southwest has grown from 3,331 bales in 1916 
to a production in 1921 ef 103,000 bales. The wisdom of the 
Government in encouraging this new southwestern industry has 
been shown by the fact that during this same period the in- 
roads of the boll weevil have reduced the production of the 
famous sea-island cotton, almost identical with Pima in length 
of fiber. from 117,559 bales in 1916 to a production in 1920 of 
but. 1,725. 

Owing to the difficulty experienced during the war by the 
American manufacturers of cotton fabrics in obtaining Egyp- 
tian cotton, the use of American-Ngyptian cotton, especially by 
the tire manufacturers, largely increased, and there was also 
a steadily increasing use by fine spinners when assured they 
eould obtain this exceptionally long and uniformly running 
cotten in quantities; and an opportunity was given to prove 
the exceptional value of this cotton not only in airplane and 
balleon cloth but in other fime fabrics. 

At the eutbreak of the war the farmers of the Salt River 
Valley in Arizona were nearly ready to abandon the production 
of this long-staple cotton, because the low price received, below 
actual cost of prodaction; was entirely out of line with its real 
value. The prices brought about by the war, however, en- 
couraged the farmers to continue preduction, with the result 
that a really valuable national industry was established. In 
other words, the American-Dgyptian long-staple industry was 
practically saved by the submarine. 

Reference has been. made to the various uses of this cotton; 
the bulk of it goes into what is known as cerd-tire fabrics, 
made from No. 22 counts of yarn. Another use is in fine 
ginghams, made from No. 30 to No. 50 yarns; fine shirtings, 
made from Pima cotton of No. 60 to No. 80 yarns; while finer 
goods, such as voiles, dimities, stockings, mercerized goods, and 
fine fabrics mixed with silk, are made from No. 110 to No. 130 
yarns. 

A particular factor, to which attention should be given, is 
that Pima cotton is particularly well adapted to the various 
manufacturing processes, such as mercerizing, dyeing, and 
bleaching. 

For use in all these fabrics American-Hgyptian cotton has 
been found to be practically unexcelled and for use in air- 
plane cloth made of No. 80 yarns it has been found nearly 
as satisfactory as the best of Irish linen. It is an interesting 
fact that cord-tire fabric made from uncombed American- 
Egyptian cotton shows a greater strength than fabric made 
from combed Sakel, an exceedingly fundamental point to the 
American tire manufacturer. The elasticity is also unexcelled. 
In the past a comparatively small proportion of fine cotton 
fabrics, mercerized or otherwise, has been made in the United 
States. The production of this class of goods is largely con- 
trolled by Great Britain; but there is every reason to believe 
that with the continuance in America of the production of 
American-Egyptian cotton our own spinners will largely in- 
crease their manufacture of fine goods, thus affording a sta- 
bilized demand for American-Dgyptian, even should the de- 
mand for use in automobile tires decrease. 


. 
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Egypt produces annually about 700,000 bales of Sakel cotton, 
sold to the manufacturers of Europe and America, and prin- 
cipally woven into tire fabrics. 

The cost of production in 1921 in the Southwest, based on a 
yield of one-half bale per acre, anda basic wage of $2 per day 
for agricultural labor, showing a cost to the producer of 
American-Egyptian Pima long-staple cotton, delivered at New 
England manufacturing points, of 84.83 cents per pound. © 

The production cost of Sakel cotton, almost identical: with 
Pima, shipped from Alexandria, Egypt, and laid down at New 
England points, for this season’s production, is estimated at 
21.6 cents per pound. 

At present Egypt produces annually about 700,000 bales of 
this type of cotton, America produced 108,000 bales, Peru about 
5,000, the Sudan about 10,000, and Nigeria and Uganda in cen- 
tral Africa about 2,000 bales each in 1920. The world’s demand 
for fabric made from fine cotton is increasing. England with a 
keen sense of trade advantage has definite constructive plans 
under way through her control of barbarous and semicivilized 
countries to control the long-staple cotton production of the 
world; and tiis manifest that if we allow this American indus- 
try to perish, our American manufacturers will eventually pay 
such a price for this essentially needed cotton as the nation or 
nations which control its production may demand. With remark- 
able vision England is laying her plans for obtaining her raw 
materials for the benefit of her manufacturers in those equa- 
torial lands where native labor is unlimited and the price of 
production is not a factor. In his testimony before the Commit- 
tee on Finance in December, 1921, Mr. D. B. Heard, of Phoenix, 
Ariz., said, amongst other things: 

Recently I had the opportunity of conferring in England with the 
very able manager of the English Cotton Growing Association, who with 
the cooperation of the Government is spending £150,000 per annum in 
the development of new fields of cotton production. Mr. Himbery's 
report to the World Cotton Conference on this remarkable development 
is attached hereto under the head of “ Exhibit I.” This organization 
brought about the production in Nigeria, Uganda, Sudan, and Meso- 
potas last year of 80,400 bales of cotton, of which ee 
0,000 were long-staple cotton of the type referred’to in this statement, 


and the estimate of production this year in the same countries is 
146,000 bales, with an ultimate production of nearly 3,000,000 bales. 


In a statement prepared in 1920 by Mr. Schofield, of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, on the production cost 
of American-Egyptian or Pima cotton in the Southwest he shows 
an annual production cost last season of 52;% cents. Sakel 
eotton from Egypt’s crop of 1920 was freely offered during the 
past summer laid down in New Bedford and other New Eng- 
land points for 26 cents, which explains the reason for the 
recent paralysis of our American long-staple Industry. While 
production costs in the Southwest have greatly decreased since 
Mr. Schofield’s estimate was made, it is manifest that, even at 
the present low scale of wages, which is less than what could 
be justly considered normal, we can not produce our cotton and 
lay it down in New England manufacturing districts at a less 
price than 35-cents. With Egypt able to lay this cotton dowa 
in New England for 26 cents, it is evident that if the 20 cents 
per pound tariff asked for is added to the present price of Sakel 
Egyptian cotton, the American grower will make but a fair 
profit above his cost of production. Secretary of Agriculture 
Wallace in his recent report to the Ways and Means Coffimittee 
recommended a minimum duty of 10 cents per pound on this 
type of cotton, and the situation now existing, as outlined above, 
would seent to justify the duty of 20 cents per pound asked for. 
It is hoped through this tariff legislation to stabilize the price 
of American-Egyptian cotten at from 40 cents to 45 cents per 
pound, thus justifying the continuation of the industry. 

As the Senator from Utah stated:as tothe figures which I gave 
on the floor of the Senate about a year ago, those figures would 
not be appropriate at this time, because conditions have some- 
what changed; but from all of the information we are able to 
obtain, the difference to-day in the cost of production, where it 
was 26 cents a pound in 1920 is now 15 cents a pound, and my 
colleague [Mr. Cameron] has tendered an amendment proposing 
to increase the rate brought in by the committee from 7 cents 
per pound to 15 cents per pound, so as to equalize the difference 
in the cost of production. 

It might interest Senators to knew that in the early part of 
1920 on a bale of cotton shipped from Alexandria to the New 
England mills the freight was $10 per bale less than the freight 
upon a bale ef cotten shipped from Phoenix, Ariz., to the same 
point, 

Now, as ‘to the kinds of cloth made from this cotton it is 
ealled luxurious or character cloth. I have here some large 
samples’ of character cloth made from Arizona-Egyptian, or 
SakeHarides cotton, manufactured, sold, and guaranteed by the 
Textile Industrial Institute of Spartanburg, 8. C. 





1922. 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Sen-: 
ator? 

Mr, ASHURST. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I would like to inquire of the Senator what 
has been the effect of the imposition of a tariff duty ef 7 cents a 
pound on cotton produced in his State? Did it cause the impor- 
tations from Egypt to diminish or cease efitirely, or what has 
been the effect? 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I shall try to give the Sena- 
tor the information because that is a pertinent question. I 
think I have the figures here from the emergency tariff informa- 
tion, Series No, 27, covering long-staple cotton. 

Heginning with the year 1918, the United States received from 
Egypt in 1918, 124,634 bales; im 1914, 89,726 bales; in 1915, 
176,974 bales; in 1916, 185,497 bales; in 1917, 184,891 bales; in 
1948 it dropped to 75,865 bales; and in 1919 increased to 95,262 
bales. Then came the disastrous year of 1920. Dgypt exported 
to the United States 275,617 bales in 1920, and destroyed the 
value of the long-staple cotton crop in the Southwest. During 
the year 1921, 46,423 bales were imported; in other words, in 
1921, 46,423 bales were imported and the year before 275,617 
bales were imported ; so that practically one-sixth was imported 
in 1921 that came in in the year 1920. 

Mr, FLETCHER. The Senator, then, argues that the imposi- 
tion of the duty under the emergency tariff act caused the de- 
crease in importations? 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, the Senator from Florida is 
entitled to a frank answer, and I am going to deal with him 
frankly. Senators do not agree; all I can do is to state the ulti- 
mate facts. The Senator knows that in 1920 came a general 
débacle ; mills themselves closed ; and I will net attribute to the 
tariff the fact that we imported only one-sixth of the cotton in 
1921 which we imported in 1920; I would not say that was 
wholly due to the tariff; but the 7 cents per pound duty of the 
emergency law helped us just 7 cents per pound. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Just one other question or two along that 
line. Does the Senator from Arizona feel that the imposition 
of a duty upon the long-staple cotton would be a revenue- 
producing tariff? , 

Mr. ASHURST. Yes. 

Mr. FLETCHER. As well as affording indirect protection, it 
would ‘produce revenue? 

Mr. ASHURST. Yes, If I were in charge of a tariff bill or 
if I were the chairman of the Comniittee on Ways and Means of 
the House of Representatives or the chairman of the Committee 
on Finance of the Senate, the first article I should select on 
which to impose a duty would be long-staple cotton. I would 
be entirely wnembarrassed in doing se by the fact that long- 
staple cotton is produced in my State, but I would impose a 
duty because it is a splendid revenue producer. 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I ask the Senator one other question, 
Mr. President? 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. FLETCHER, I feel a considerable interest in this ques- 
tion, because Fiorida produces about one-third of the sea-island 
or long-staple cotton, as we call it, which is produced in this 
country. I think South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida produce 

he sea-island cotton of the country. Of course, there is no 
real need of importing cotton from Egypt er anywhere else. 
We in this country can produce all of the cotton and all ‘the 
kinds of cotton that are needed, and we do, of course, export 
large quantities. I have the tmpression—and I will ask the 
Senator from Arizona whether it conforms to his experience or 
observation or judgment in the matter—that the importation 
of Egyptian cotton takes place at the instance of manufacturers 
but not because they are obliged to have the Egyptian cotton. 
Long-staple cotton is an expensive cotton to produce; it is a 
12-months’ crop really. Its producers have to pay very high 
wages to gather it; it is more expensive to gin and prepare for 
market than is the short-staple cotton; it costs all the way 
from 30 to 50 cents a pound to preduce it, and in some in- 
stances, perhaps, more; but when the long-staple cotton pro- 
ducer offers his cotton to the manufacturer, the manufacturer 
will say, “I will give you 20 cents a pound for that cotton.” 
“Well, but,” the producer says, “it is worth 40 cents.” And 
it is worth 40 cents. But, just to illustrate, the manufacturer 
will say, “ But that is the market price now; I will pay you 
20 cents a pound; and if you do not want to take that, I 
will import some Egyptian cotton in order to supply my de- 
mand.” Is it not a fact that the importation of Bgyptian 
cotton is used as a club over the preducer of long-staple 
cotton in this country to beat down the price of the producer? 

Mr. ASHURST. I will try first to answer the first part of 
the Senator’s question. 

The boll weevil has exterminated the sea-island cotton. 
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Mr. FLETCHER. That is true to a considerable extent. 

Mr. ASHURST. If it were not for Arizona and California, in 
1920 we would have had but 1,700 bales of long-staple cotton; 
those two States—aArizona and California—came to the rescue 
of this country. 

When our cavalrymen of the clouds in the World War, like 
eagles with victory in their beaks and ‘the American herald in 
their talons, were soaring it was the fabric from Arizona- 
Egyptian or Pima cotton that made the aviators feel secure. 
With airplane wings made of this cotton he knew he had a 
steed with lungs of steel and wings of finest fabric. 

Mr. FLETCHER and Mr. STANLEY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDI OFFICER. Does the Senator from Arizona 
yield; and if so, whom? 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield first to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator is correct about the ravages 
of the boll weevil, but we hope in some way or other to manage 
to produce a certain amount of long-staple cotton from time to 
time, at any rate, and I think there has been an increase in the 
acreage in Florida this year as compared to last year. My 
observations, however, had not so much reference to Florida as to 
the whole production, including that of Arizona as well, of long- 
staple cotton. My question was whether or not the manufac- 
turers did not use the Egyptian cotton as a ‘club to beat down 
the price of long-staple cotton in this country, because it came 
in free, and they could always say, “ You will either take our 
price for your product or we will bring im cotton from Bgypt.” 

Mr. ASHURST. Wxactly. Here is a manufacturer in South 
Carolina or North Carolina, and here is a manufacturer in 
New England. The fact that one lives in New England and 
the other in the South makes no difference; they are going to 
get their raw material as cheaply as they may. I do not feel 
any resentment against the spinner of South Carolina or of 
North Carolina or of Massachusetts because he buys in Dgypt; 
he wants cheap raw material, and he is opposed to a tariff on 
his raw material. If he can send to Egypt and get the cotton 
at 26 cents a pound, I do not blame him. That is a part of 
human nature. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator an- 
other question there, namely, whether this cotton 
really competes with the sea-island cotton? In other words, the 
long-staple sea-island cotton is used very largely in making 
mercerized silk. They make the cotton cloth, and give it a 
caustic bath which gives it the silky texture and appearance, 
and then it is used for making automobile tires, and so forth. 
Whether this Egyptian cotton really competes or not, my con- 
tention is that the threat of importing the Dgyptian cotton is 
used asa club to beat down the price. 

Mr. ASHURST. I will say in reply to the Senator that it 
is comparable. I could say, but it would have a tinge of im- 
modesty, that it is superior to the Egyptian cotton and superior 
to the sea-island cotton. I will not say that, although I have 
proof that indicates that; but let me call to the attention of the 
Senator what is made out of the Egyptian cotton, and he will 
perceive at once that they are only the most luxurions cloths. 
I will read them: 

Sateen, plyvoile, semivoile, djmity, transparent organdy, cotton mull, 
sheer nainsook, French lawn_ batiste, chiffon mull, poplin, warp print, 
fine shirting poplin, fancy piqué vesting— 

Arizona cotton makes those cloths that the opulent people 
use and need, yet Senators hesitate about putting a duty on 
that which they will pay and never miss the price. 

Fancy striped voile, sateen brocade, thread-stripe organdy— 

Mr. FLETCHER. Is that made out of the Egyptian cotton? 

Mr. ASHURST. No; that is made out of the Arizona cotton. 
What I am enumerating are fabrics made from the Arizona or 
California cotton, which, as I repeat, is comparable to your 
sea-island cotton and comparable to the BHgyptian cotton. 
Listen: 

Fancy leno voile, Jacquard, clip spot lawn, fancy swivel voile. 

Mr. President, being such a poor French scholar, indeed 
having such a paucity of French, I shall not read the other 
names of these luxurious cloths made from this cotton. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Egyptian cotton competes with it, 
does it not? 

Mr. ASHURST. The Egyptian cotton competes with it; yes. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, are not all these cloths made 
out of our cotton—the sea-island long-staple cotton? 

Mr. ASHURST. This [indicating) bas been handed to me 
with the label on it. The gentlemen engaged in producing cotton 
in Arizona came into my office last summer, some of them 
wearing clothes made out of the Pima cotton; they handed to 
me these specimens of this luxurious cloth, and they are men 
of truthfulness and high character. One of them was a strong 
Democrat; another was the editor of a leading Republican 
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paper; and they said that these luxurious cloths were made out 
of Pima cotton grown in the Salt River Valley. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, the question in my mind 
was whether the Egyptian cotton really could be used to pro- 
duce the same results. 

Mr. ASHURST. Of course, the ingenuity of our own Ameri- 
can manufacturers is such that they are able at times to pro- 
duce some sensational cloth that might not be produced in 
England or elsewhere. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, does the Senator know 
where the goods are manufactured that are made from this 
particular cotton, of which only about 130,000 bales are pro- 
duced in this country? 

Mr. ASHURST. This is taken from Arizona. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I understand, but where are the mills 
located that produce it? 

Mr. ASHURST. It says here: 


Character cloth: Trade-mark registered March 9, 1920— 
I am only reading what it says— 


manufactured, sold, and guaranteed by Textile industrial Institute, 
makers of character cloth, Spartanburg, 8. C. 

Just as the Senator, a great lawyer, presents testimony as it 
is brought in to him and as the witnesses state their case, I 
offer these samples. 

Mr. President, here is some cotton which has been “ stapled ” ; 
and I see Senators sitting about here who know all about cotton, 
Senators who were raised in the cotton States, their careers hav- 
ing been made and well made in cotton States. I labor, as you 
perceive, under some degree of embarrassment, because this is a 
new industry in my State. It is a new industry in the State of 
my affectionate friend the Senator from California [Mr. Joun- 
son]. It has grown up suddenly. 

Here is 14-inch cotton. This amendment would not cover that. 

Mr. SMOOT. The amendment would cover one and a half; it 
covers one and three-eighths and above. 

Mr. ASHURST. Here are the staples: One and a half, one 
and nine-sixteenths, one and five-eighths, one and eleven-six- 
teenths. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield. 

Mr. STANLEY. Do the growers of long-staple cotton work 
more or less than 12 hours a day in Arizona? 

Mr. ASHURST. The growing of long-staple cotton is a diffi- 
cult task. I do not know as much as the Senator does about 
it, but I know enough to know that the growing of upland or 
short-staple cotton entails a considerable amount of care, 
prudence, and work, but the growing of long-staple cotton is 
even a more technical, difficult business. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, that was not what I asked. 
I simply inquired whether the growers of this long-staple cotton 
work eight hours a day, as industrial labor usually does in mills 
and mines? 

Mr. ASHURST. I will discuss that—— 

Mr. STANLEY. In my country the farmers work 12 hours a 
day on an average. The point I am making—I will be perfectly 
frank with the Senator—is that we produce cotton, some short- 
staple cotton, tobacco, corn, wheat, oats, and a thousand and one 
other things, and our farmers work 12 hours a day. 

Mr. ASHURST. You are fortunate—only 12 hours a day. 

Mr. STANLEY. I was going to say, since the Senator was 
speaking of working 12 hours a day in Egypt, that farm labor 
works 12 hours a day in my country at the lowest, and from 
sun to sun as a rule. 

Mr. ASHURST. Let me tell the Senator—indeed, I can not 
tell the Senator from Kentucky anything historically, because 
while the other side may be proud of Henry Casor LopGE as a 
historian, we have equal pride in the Senator from Kentucky 
and others here. As to history, since the Senator has brought 
— up, let me tell him that when Cambyses went into Egypt 

n 525 B. C. he there found the Egyptian, the physically most 
nenniae man the world ever saw. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the Senator must remember 
that the cotton which the Egyptian produces is the finest in the 
world and sells for more than any other produced anywhere 
else in the world, and that is the cotton with which we have 
te compete. 

Mr. ASHURST. The Senator’s familiarity with cotton is 
ot He asserts that the Egyptian cotton is the finest in the 
world. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The point I am making is that we compete 
with the price at which the cotton is sold and not with the 
wage which the laborer who makes it receives. The point of 
competition is the price, and the price of the cotton that the 
Hgyptian makes and sells in all the markets of the world is 


tremendously higher than the price of any cotton produced 
anywhere else. You are producing long-staple cotton now out 
in your State with a protection of 7 cents a pound, and yet this 
Egyptian cotton is selling right here in the American market 
to-day for 10 or 15 cents a pound more than your cotton is 
selling for. 

Mr. ASHURST. The Senator dogmatically asserts that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am not asserting it dogmatically. 

Mr. ASHURST. Well, the Senator asserts that. He says 
that is the fact. Now, why does the Egyptian cotton sell higher? 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is my understanding that that is a fact. 

Mr. ASHURST. A university professor in Cologne says that 
the Pima cotton is the best in the world. I will read the state- 
ment. It only came out this morning and I have not had a 
chance to read all of it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Suppose it were admitted that it was the 
best in the world. It still does not sell as high as the Egyptian 
cotton, and I think I can tell the Senator one of the reasons. 

Mr. ASHURST. I wish the Senator would. 

Mr. SIMMONS. One of the reasons is this, that it is not a 
question of the length of the staple at all. Of course, you want 
a long staple, but the length of the staple of the Ngyptian cot- 
ton is not the thing that gives it the great advantage over other 
long-staple cotton. If we produced here a cotton of exactly the 
same length of staple it would still not sell for as high as the 
Egyptian cotton, because the Egyptian cotton for some reason 
or other known to Providence and not to us is considered by 
all manufacturers superior to any other cotton of the same 
length staple produced anywhere else in the world. 

It is just like the Turkish tobacco. We have tried hard in 
this country to raise a tobacco that would compete with the 
Turkish tobacco and which would be of the same value in blend- 
ing with other tobaccos as the Turkish tobacco. We have used 
the seed, we have tried to find a climate as near like that of 
Greece and Macedonia and other sections where it is grown in 
Europe, but we have never succeeded yet. There is some- 
thing in that tobacco which must be the result of the climatic 
conditions there which gives it a flavor, an aroma, that is en- 
tirely different from anything that can be produced anywhere 
else. 

It is the same with reference to cotton. I was talking with 
an expert about it only this morning. He said it was not a 
matter of the length of the staple, that it was an easy matter 
to raise cotton in this country of the same length of staple 
as the Egyptian cotton, but he said there was something in the 
Egyptian cotton, something of value that was indescribable, but 
which the manufacturers thoroughly understood, which did not 
exist in our long-staple cotton. I am merely telling what an 
expert of great authority told me. 

Mr. ASHURST. I am glad to have that contribution. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. I just want to state why the Egyptian cotton 
is worth more. 

Mr. ASHURST. 
why. 

Mr. SMOOT. The fiber of the Egyptian cotton is finer than 
the fiber of any other cotton known in the wor!d and they 
can spin a finer yarn with the Egyptian cotton than with any 
other cotton in the world. 

The luster on the Arizona cotton is just as good as the luster 
on the Egyptian cotton, but if you put the fibers of the two 
cottons under a magnifying glass it will tell the story imme- 
diately, and the Senator from North Carolina was right when 
he said that we can not account for it. When you put Egyptian 
cotton upon the machinery and go into the spinning room and 
try to draw a thread of 150 or 200 the test will come. That 
is where you find the advantage of the fineness of the fiber 
of the Egyptian cotton. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, that may be true—— 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that shirtings like the 
samples he has just shown do not require an extra fine thread 
to make, and the Arizona cotton is just as. good as any cotton 
grown in any part of the world for that purpose. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Just as the short staple is just as good for 
certain other grades of cloth as cotton grown anywhere in the 
world. But this is true—and the Senator from Utah must admit 
it—that wherever the very finest grades of goods are to be 
produced the Egyptian cotton is absolutely essential to their 
production. 

Mr. SMOOT. Wherever there is a thread to be spun above 
120, you have to have the Egyptian cotton to do it success- 
fully, just as you have to have Egyptian cotton, or a cotton 
with a staple of 1g inches or above, to make a thread finer than 
60 or 66. 


I would be glad to have the Senator tell me 
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Mr. SIMMONS. That does net imply that the long-staple 
cotton grown in various sections of the States, and especially 
in Arizona, is not exceedingly valuable in the manufacture of 
other cloth. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is just as good as any cotten im the world. 

Mr. ASHURST. Here is my able friend the senior Senator 
from North Carelina—— 

Mr. SEIMM@ONS. I am not trying to embarrass the Senator. 

Mr. ASHURST. The ability of the Senator embarrasses 
me. IE know he would not try it willfully. Hig ability does 
it; his keenness of argument and suggestion is embarrassing 
to any Senator, and there is a double team against me. After 
he gets up and announces that the Arizona cotton is not com- 
parable to the Egyptian cottom; that the Arizona cotton lacks 
that indefinable essence, and does not quite measure up to the 
Egyptian eotton, up jumps my friend from Utah, before whose 
great armory of facts I always bow, and they double-team on 
me and say, “ The Arizona cotton is out of court.” 

But I have witnesses here, and I will read their statements, 
so that Senators may see whether the Arizona cotton is in- 
ferior to the Egyptian cotton. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator misunderstood me altogether. 
I did not mean that the Arizena cotton was not as good as any 
cotton in the workd for the manufacture of certain classes of 
goods, but I did say that there is a certain other class of high- 
grade goods in which that cotton ean not be used. If you use 
it you get an inferior product, and to get the high-grade cloth 
it is absolutely essential that you use the Egyptian cotton, and 
in that use there ts no comparison between the Egyptian cot- 
ton and the Arizona cotton, 

Mr. ASHURST. Very well. 

Mr. SMOOT, I want to say to the Senator that he certainly 
has not a. technical knowledge of the manufacture of goods, or 
he would net have laid to my deer any attempt whatever to 
“bawl” Him out of court. I simply state facts as they exist 
as to the difference between the two cottens, I did say that 
up to the spinning of a thread of 120, the Arizona long staple 
is as good as any cotton in all the world, and the finish of it 
is just as good as that of any eotton in all the world. But I 
say now te the Senator that he can not find a manufacturer in 
all the werld who can take the Arizona long-staple cotton and 
spin a thread of 240. 

Mr. ASHURST. Let me put in my proof now. Here is a 
document laid on my desk this morning through the kindness of 
the chairman of the Committee on Pimance. I have searcely 
had time te peruse it, but on page 24, in a footnote, we find a 
quotation from the Daily News Record, of New York City, in 
its issue of February 4, 1922, giving a review of the New Bed- 
ford cotton market. What does New England say? I am go- 
ing to quote other countries; but what does New England say? 
In this decument laid on my desk this morning, and which I 
have not had an opportunity thoroughly to peruse, P read: 

Pima has commanded more tham its usual share of interest among 
the long cottons— 

That will bear a repetition— 

Pima has commanded more than its usual share of interest among 
the long cottons, Cotton men declare that there eam be no overlook- 
ing the fact that the use of Pima for fine goods is meeting with con- 
siderable favor with the mills where it has beem introduced, 

New England, which does not want this cotton to have a 
tariff, is at least fair enough to give it a good character. I do 
not expect New England to say it is superior to Egyptian. 

But I turn now to Professor Schiertz, a textile expert. Who 
is this; some Senator speaking out on the hustings? No; a 
textile expert of the Cologne Untversity, who has the following 
to say of Arizona long-staple cotton: 

I have examined the samples— : 

Mr. President, am I reading aright? Is there not some 
strabismus about my sight when I see this; and see it for the 
first time? 

I have examined the samples of Arizona cotton given me by Mr. 
Paar and I consider this: cotten extremely adapted for replacing Mgyp- 
tian cotton. 

Can it be that I have read aright, after my friends here have 
said that the Egyptian cotten could be used for a purpose for 
which the Arizona cotton could not be used? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I have no question about 
that. 

Mr. SMOOT. That does not deny the statement E made. 

Mr. ASHURST. Replace. 

Mr. SMOOT. It could replace it in certain goods; in other 
goods it could not. 

Mr. ASHURST. A Senator can not be replaced in his seat 
unless he is out and the other man is in. He says “ replace,” 

Mr. SMOOT. Not all classes of goods. 
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Mr. ASHURST. He says “r 

Mr. SMOOT. 
wants. 

Mr. ASHURST. It is not a matter of construction. It sim- 
wy Says that this Arizona cotton is eligible for replacing Egyp- 

n. cotton. 


Mr. SIMMONS: I have no question in the world about this 
fact, that if you raise large quantities of this cotton it will take 
the place of Egyptian cotton im the production of certain things. 
Particularly is that true with reference to autemebile tires. 
If we had no long-staple cotton grown in this country it would 
be necessary for us to go to Egypt to get the Egyptian cotton 
to make those tires. You can net make thém with short-staple 
cotton. We were using Egyptian cotton to a large extent and 
chiefly in making automobile tires. Since we have begun to 
produce long-staple cotton, not only in the Senator’s State but 
in other seetions of the South, they are using that long-stapie 
eotten to make tireg instead of using the Egyptian cetton. But 
that does not mean that the Egyptian cotton is not absolutely 
necessary and that the Arizona cotton will not take its place 
in connection with the manufacture of the finest articles of 
cotton cloth, 

Mr. SMOOT.. I want to say to the Senater that I have no 
doubt but that approximately 95 per cent of all the goods manu- 
factured from cotton in the United States, or imported into 
the United States, could be made of Arizona long-staple cotton. 
There is 5 per cent, however, that could not be made with it. 
Does that dispute the statement made by the professor that it 
eould replace the Egyptian cotten? Not at all, Of course, it 
can replace it. Nobody is ever going to deny it. I certainly 
shall not. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, it is not my habit, and I do 
not think it is the habit of anybody else in this controversy, 
to read a fragment of an article and not read it all. I am 
about to read from the pamphlet issued by the United States 
Tariff Commission, entitled “The emergency tariff act and 
long-staple cotton.” It is Tariff Information, Series No. 27, 
page 18. This is Mr. William Paar, a Les Angeles importer, 
Speaking. He told the officials of the Arizona Pima Cotton 
Growers’ Association at a recent conference as follows: 

German experts have declared your a variet: 


superior to 
Hgyptian Sakell for the manufacture of cer kinds of fine textiles, 
such as lisle silk, imitation linens, and cottan geods for underwear. 


Mr. Paar further said: 


Two of Germany’s fore 1 passed 
potter ‘of Arizona cotton.» Profeseor “ibtotee ate = 

0 8 0. e many, 3 ; 
cotton sent by Se sitahe Pima Cotton Greece len et 
have never seen a raw material so snitable for the manufacture of 
high-class textiles, such as Lisle silk for h lerwear, aud imi- 
tation linens,” Professor, Johannson was quoted as saying. 

Then Professor Schiertz, of Cologne University, was quoted. 
But I have spent too much time on the character of the cotton. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, before the Senator concludes, 
will he yield to me? 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. There was a certain part of the Senator’s 
argument about which I feel that I ought to make some obser- 
vations and ask some questions. The Senator stated a little 
while ago that the cultivation of the long-staple cotton was 
exceedingly expensive and exceedingly difficult. Of eourse, I 
know nothing about the process of growing the long-staple cot- 
ton in Arizona, but I assume the process of growing it is the 
same as the process of growing leng-staple cotton in other 
parts of the country. Arizona is not the only place, a I said, 
where it is grown. We grow it where we can in Nor:h Caro- 
hina, not quite as long a staple as in Arizona, but not so much 
shorter. I have grown some of it myself. There are sections of 
my State where a good deal of it is grown. 

So far as my observation goes, the process of cultivating it is 
exactly the same as that of cultivating the short-staple cotton. 
The only difference is that we do not get quite as large a yield 
per acre, measured in pounds, from the long-staple as from the 
short-staple cotton. We get very much, more for the leng- 
staple cotton that we grow in my State than we do for the short- 
staple cotton. I think it will sell for probably one-third more 
than the short staple. I think sometimes it sells for twice as 
mucb as the short-staple cotton. But the cost of preducing it is 
no greater than the cost of p the short-staple cotton 
except that there ean be produced only a little over one-half as 
muek to the acre of the long-staple cotton. 

It may be that it is produced in a different way in the Sensa- 
tor’s State, but we simply prepare our land for it just as we do 
for the ordinary cotton. We plant it with machinery just as we 
do the shert-staple cotton. We plow it in the same way; we 
hoe it in the sgme way; we pick it in the same way; atid we gin 


eplacing Egyptian cotton.” 
The Senator can put whatever construction he 
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it in the same way. There is absolutely no difference. There- 
fore, I think the Senator is wrong when he says the process of 
cultivation is very difficult. 

Mr. ASHURST. Of course, I suppose the same general plan 
of cultivation would apply. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr, President, if the Senator will allow me, it 
is a matter of common knowledge that the Egyptian Government 
goes to great pains to develop and produce this Egyptian cotton. 
I was wondering if in this monograph, which I have not read 
entirely, attention was called to that fact by which any com- 
parison could be made of the corditions under which Arizona 
cotton is produced in America and the other cotton is produced 
in Egypt. I find on page 28 the following statement : 

Short-staple uplands is the basic cotton crop of the world, and prices 
of other cottons necessarily follow a rise or fall in the price of uplands. 
Such variations from the price of the basic cotton are influenced and 
accentuated by special factors. Pima and Egyptian cottons tend to 
come together in periods of low prices and to draw apart on a rising 
market. The Pima crop, very much smaller than the Hgyptian and in a 
few hands, is less subject to speculation, and _ bei more securely 
financed and marketed by a few large growers can hold its level better 
in a distress market. It is largely controlled by the Pima Cotton Grow- 
ers’ Association, and Government funds available through the War 
Finance Corporation have been used to enable the growers to hold for 
better prices. The Egyptian Government also assists its growers, not 
only by advances through the National Bank of Egypt but also by the 
direct purchase of cotton in periods of depression. 

In other words, the Government becomes the purchaser of 
the cotton at a given price in order that it may not go down, 
and to sustain the morale of the grower as we did in the 
emergency when we took the wheat crop in hand. 

Mr. OVERMAN. And as we tried to do in the matter of the 
cotton crop. 

Mr. SMITH. Yes; and as they threatened to do, but went in 
the other direction, in reference to the cotton crop. 

The vee prices are affected primarily by conditions in the fine 
spinning industry of England, its main market, and secondarily by the 
American demand. 

I want to call the Senator’s attention to a comparison of the 
Boston prices of comparable grades of the Egyptian cotton and 
the Afizona cotton with and without the duty. He will notice, 
going down to the market quotations of 1922, fully good Sakel, 
comparable with No. 2 Pima, without the duty, 52} cents a 
pound against 37 cents, a margin of the Sakel over the Pima 
of 22} cents. For the February quotation we have 48 and 36. 
For the April quotation we have 46 against 32, and for May 48 
against 35. This would seem to indicate that amongst other 
things the price of Egyptian cotton maintains itself firmly over 
the American cotton even in the American market, indicating 
that there is really an intrinsic difference in the grades. There 
is that difference, as every cotton man knows, but when every- 
thing is said and done, there is not enough of the Arizona cot- 
ton and Egyptian cotton that is available for America to meet 
the demands even were they interchangeable; that is, one a 
perfect substitute for the other. My contention is that the 
price of Egyptian cotton is wholly uninfluenced by the Arizona 
product, and the price of the Arizona cotton is wholly unin- 
fluenced by the Egyptian product. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Arizona yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield. 

Mr. OVERMAN. What is the amount of the normal crop, 
in bales, of Arizona and California cotton? 

Mr. ASHURST. About 200,000 bales. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE.” Mr. President, I merely wish to ob- 
serve that thousands and hundreds of thousands of acres of 
land in California are adapted to the cultivation of this par- 
ticular kind of cotton, and that fact ought to be borne in mind 
in dealing with the problem. 

Mr. CAMERON. Mr. President, I had intended to make an 
extended argument and a further appeal on this subject, but 
realizing the fullness with which this has been gone into before 
the Finance Committee and in the Senate to-day arid previously, 
I do not feel justified in doing so other than to point out a few 
facts which to my mind show the justness of our claims for 
protection of one of the greatest and most essential infant in- 
dustries in the country. In looking around the Chamber during 
this discussion I note only a very few Senators present, and it 
seems unnecessary for me to repeat here the merits of my 
amendment in view of the individual conversations I have had 
with most of the Senators, to whom I have presented in a per- 
sonal way our hopes of adequate protection for our greatest 
agricultural industry. I do desire, however, to read a letter 
written to the chairman of the Finance Committee which is con- 
cise and to the point, and which is illustrative of the fallacy of 
certain objections to the protection of this industry, as follows: 
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’ WASHINGTON, D. C., February 6, 1922. 


Senator Porter J, McCuMBER 
Chairman Finance Committee, United States Senate. 


My Dsar Senator: While in Providence, R. I., yesterday there was 
brought to my attention a statement appearing in the Providence 
Journal under date of February 3 to the effect that former Senator 
Henry F. Lippitt, of Rhode Island, had appeared before the Senate 
Finance Committee in opposition to the proposed duty on long-stapie 
cotton, and in his presentation to the committee referred to certain 
statements which I had made as president of the Arizona Pima Cotton 
Growers’ Association. 

As you are aware, the American-Egyptian or Pima long-staple cotton, 
running in length from 1% inches to 1} inches, is produced in the irri- 
es valleys of Arizona and California, principally in the Salt River 

alley near Phoenix, Ariz. 

Mr. Lippitt, in the article referred to, is ben as saying that this 
cotton “ was by no means cotton that could take the ee of all of 
the Egyptian cotton that is imported, as much of that was of a su- 
geriee quality to the Arizona cotton and would have to be used if 
ney panned was to continue to produce threads and fabrics of the 

est quality.” 

m research work which our Cooperative Marketing Association 
has been carrying on, in cooperation with the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Suring the ong! 90 days, and from Ee jons 
which I have pce § made in the milling district in New En and, I 
am convinced that the American-Egyptian or Pima cotton in the con- 
dition in which it is now going into the market is fully equal in quality 
to the sayy cen cotton, which experts testify is now deteriorating in 
value, and that practically all the threads and fabrics now made in 
New England from Sakel or Egyptian cotton can now be made of 
American-Egyptian or Pima. 

Up to six months ago many of the American fine spinners were of 
the os before they had learned what changes in mecbanical 
methods were necessary to handle Pima cotton successfully, that the 
use of Pima cotton was principally in coarse yarns largely used for 
making tire fabrics. But on the advice of experts who have been 
studying this remarkable Arizona-Dgyptian cotton we have been makin 
an organized effort since last tember to get the Pima cotton us 
by those spinners who are making yarns for fine fabrics. At first 
some of those mills were dissatisfied with the cotton, but as they de- 
veloped the proper mechanical ae for utilizing it they have 
found it fully as good as the Egyptian cotton. Certain of the fine 
fabric mills who a year ago were reluctantly trying out Pima cotton 
experimentally are now glad to buy it in even running lots of several 
hundred bales at a time. A convincing evidence that American spin- 
ners of fine yarns are to-day findin ima cotton thoroughly satis- 
factory is the fact that of the 40, bales of Pima cotton sold since 
last September a very large ee has been bought by the fine 
spinners. Only this week in New England I bave received abundant 
demonstration, both from mills and brokers, that Pima cotton for use 
in fine fabrics is no longer an experiment but a demonstrated success. 

In another portion of ex-Senator Lippitt’s remarks it is indicated 
that Governor Campbell, of Arizona, in urging a tariff on Pima cotton 
predicted that in five years Arizona would produce all the cotton of 
this type needed by the American manufacturers. In the brief which 
I Pern to the Senate Finance Committee on January 13 last I 
endeavored to make it very elear that, if given reasonable protection, 
the cotton producers of the Southwest, which includes those in the 
irrigated valleys of California as well as Arizona, would be able to 
produce all the cotton of this type needed by the American manufac- 
turers, and Governor Campbell intended to have his remarks so apply 
and not solely to Arizona. 

I also presented a map supplied by the United States Department of 
Agriculture showing the definite location of these irrigated sections of 
the Southwest where it had been demonstrated Pima cotton could be 
grown, aggregating nearly a million and a half acres. If about 30 
per cent of this area were put into the production of Pima cotton an- 
nually, providing for a wellbalanced agriculture with proper crop 
diversificatien and rotation and assuming that the average yee per 
acre will not exceed what has been obtained in the ,! is very 
evident that the production in 1920 of 103,000 bales of Pima cotton 
could be easily doubled. 

In the report of Senator Lippitt’s remarks he suggests that the 
growing of this cotton in the Southwest would be an extremely ex- 
pensive experiment. I am glad to advise you that the growing of 
Pima cotton is in no sense an experiment in the irrigated Southwest. 
and the records of the United States Department of Agriculture will 
demonstrate this clearly. 

It has also been gratifying to us to learn that the fine spinners 
who at one time questioned whether this cotton could be mercerized 
satisfactorily now d that in mercerized yarns it is fully as good as 
Sakel or Keyptian cotton, and that when properly spun and woven 
into fabrics it develops practically the same sheen and finish as fabrics 
made from Bev ptlen cotton. 

I feel that in this matter there should be understanding, cooperation, 
and sympathetic interest between the manufacturers of this cotton 
and we who are producing it in the Southwest, and I am making the 
foregoing statement in no spirit of controversy but simply in an en- 
deavor to clear up any misunderstanding that may exist on this sub- 
cx and would be es to have this letter filed as a supplement to the 
rief presented on January 13 last. 

Faithfully yours, Dwieut B. HEARD. 


I have read this letter, as requested, in order to show that 
there was no thought in the minds of the spinners or of the 
manufacturers of New England but that the Egyptian cotton 
raised in Arizona is equally as good in every respect as the 
cotton imported from Egypt. There is room in the Southwest 
for the development of this industry. We have lands enough 
under irrigation on which to produce all the long-staple or the 
Pima cotton, whatever it may be termed, to take care of all the 
needs of the manufacturers in this country. There can be no 
question about that. It would be but a helping hand, justly 
deserved, for the Government to assist this industry for a while 
just as many others have been helped in the past. 

I can see no reason why Congress, while framing a tariff 
bill, should not in justice to a community that has been striv- 
ing to produce a commodity which has heretofore been sup- 
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plied by a foreign country, grant the necessary protection to 
earry on such development and establish a new industry so 
essential to our well-being—one that is indispensable in time 
of war. 

I might here appropriately add that Mr. Heard has spent 
months of time at an enormous expense in personally investi- 
gating this industry in all parts of the world, and is con- 
sidered an authority on the subject. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have printed as 
an appendix to my remarks the brief presented to the Finance 
Committee by. Mr. Heard on January 13, referred to in the 
letter which I have just read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

(See Appendix B.) 

Mr. CAMERON. I can not see the contention of the Senators 
opposing this meritorious duty of 16 cents, especially those of 
the South, for surely such a protection in no way will injure 
their cotton, which is wholly of a different kind. The market of 
one will not affect the market of the other. 

One other fact I desire to have considered, which to me seems 
a most binding obligation, and that is during the World War 
the people of the Southwest were requested and urged to the 
point of patriotism by the Government to engage in the pro- 
duction and the building up of the industry of long-staple cot- 
ton with assurances that they would be protected. On these 
representations farms were converted into cotton fields, and 
no expense was spared in cultivating and producing the new 
product which was so essential during the war. To-day these 
same farmers are crying for relief, and are justly expecting 
the fulfillment of this moral obligation, else nothing but bank- 
ruptcy and disappointment will be their reward. Through the 
Agricultural Department these people were told that it was 
the great American policy to produce our own raw materials; 
that before long, as a result of this policy by the Government, 
all the long-staple cotton needed in this country would be pro- 
duced at home. A picture was presented of a great American 
industry, finally self-supporting and independent, which would 
mean full utilization of the barren wastes of the West as a 
eotton country, the finest in the world; a community of homes, 
sound finances, and full American livelihood. Now, if this 
industry is not fully protected, this moral obligation not kept, 
I ask what will be the result when it is remembered that the 
people of Arizona were urged by the Government to build up 
a great new industry, and were later repeatedly advised by the 
recognized spokesmen of the Republican Party that they could 
rely on receiving such protection in the new tariff bill as 
would assure the permanent prosperity of the long-staple cotton 
industry? It will be recognized that a failure to protect that 
industry in the pending tariff legislation will be regarded by 
them as nothing short of a gross betrayal. 

There is no one in the Senate who tries to be fairer on ques- 
tions coming before this body than I; and I feel in standing 
here to-day and proposing my amendment I have not asked 
for sufficient protection when I have proposed a duty of 15 
cents a pound on long-staple cotton. However, I believe the 
people of Arizona can get along with such a rate if it is given 
to them; and I believe it should be given to them; but I do 
not think they are asking anything that is unjust. So I hope 
when the Senate votes on the question this afternoon it will 
see fit to give us this 15 cents for which we ask and let us 
continue the industry and show the country what we can do in 
the production of long-staple cotton. 

I want in conclusion to ask unanimous consent for the privi- 
lege of including in the Recorp as a part of my remarks the 
statements to which I have referred. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. In the absence of objection, 
permission to do so is granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


APPENDIX A. 
ARIZONA LONG-STAPLE COTTON. 
DEFINITION. 

Any statutory definition of “ long-staple”’ cotton must necessarily be 
arbitrary; but inasmuch as the “ Sakellaridis” variety of Egyptian 
cotton is the product which sells on a level with the “American Pima” 

own in Arizona, and the great bulk of the “ Sakellaridis” staple is 

# inches in length, it is recommended that “ long-staple”’ cotton be 
defined in the tariff act as a staple not less than 1§ inches in length, 
although the Arizona staple has an average length of 1§ inches. In 
other words, unless “long-staple” cotton is described as of a length 
of 14 inches or more no protection against the competing variety of 
Egyptian cotton would be found. 

HISTORY. 

“American Pima’ cotton was developed on the Pima Indian Reser- 
vation in Arizona during the years 1902-1910 by the scientists of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, and in 1910 they announced 
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that as a result of their long experiments in plant breeding they had 
roduced a “long-staple” cotton equal in every respect to the best 

ptian cotton. The Department of Agriculture was led to make 
these experiments because it had been foreseen that the rava of 
the boll weevil would in time destroy the sea-island cotton industry, 
and it had been found im ible to grow sea-island cotton successfully 
on _the mainland of the United States. 

Following that announcement, and because of the srgent advice of 
the Department of Agriculture the farmers of the Salt River Valley of 
Arizona began growing “ Pima” cotton. The development of the in- 
dustry was gradual but had reached large proportions the year 1915; 
and in the year 1920 the growing of “ long-staple” cotton had become 
the chief agricultural industry in Arizona—the Salt River and Yuma 
Valleys being mainly devoted to its culture. 

Meanwhile, however, the “ Sakellaridis” cotton of Egypt, which by 
a strange coincidence had been develo in that country in the same 
Ter of 1910, had become the chief tian article of export to the 

nited States so that by the fall of 1920 the * Sakellaridis” cotion 
had become a destructive competitor, and Pees all of the 1920 
crop of cotton grown in the Salt River and Yuma Valleys in Arizona 
and amounting to some 90,000 bales remains unsold. 

There are at least 200,000 bales of “ Sakellaridis” cotton in Amer- 
ican warehouses awaiting a demands, and in view of this sur- 
plus and the incoming crop for this year in Egypt there is no hope of 
a living markef for the Arizona growers unless an adequate protective 
duty be levied upon the Egyptian article. That small portion of the 
Arizona crop of last year which has been marketed has brought from 
25 to 30 cents a pound at Phoenix and Yuma, approximately one-half 
the cost of production. 

FINANCIAL DISASTER. 


The cost of producing the 1920 crop of cotton was 52 cents per 
pound. ae millions of dollars of the funds of the local banks are 
tied up in the product; they have borrowed several million dollars 
from the Federal reserve bank, and appalling disaster awaits the people 
os Saeee communities unless relief through an adequate tariff be pro- 
v . 

“ Long-staple ” cotton js used in the manufacture of fine dress goods, 
fine hosiery, fine sewing thread (all luxuries), and in automobile tire 
fabrics. In recent son approximately 80 per cent of Arizona cotton 
has gone into “cord” tires. 

The people of Arizona who are most familiar with trade conditions 
say that if Arizona cotton is properly rotected the market demand 
and the market price will immrediately improve, whereas so long as 
American manufacturers are assured of cheap cotton from Egypt 
through the years to come there will be no disposition to offer anything 
but a hand-to-mouth market. 

FAITH IN PROTECTION, 

Some 200,000 acres of the most valuable irrigated lands in Arizona 
were devoted to the growing of “long-staple” cotton in 1920. The 
acreage the present year is somewhat under 100,000. 

Why, it may be asked, did the farnrers of Arizona persist in again 
planting a large acreage of cotton this year when their crop of the 
previous year still remained unsold? The answers are: 

(1) The landowners were led to believe that the Republican policy 
of protection would be applied to Arizona; (2) it uires two years 
to place cotton land into profitable production of alfalfa, and the land- 
owners preferred to trust to the fairness and statesmanship of the 
American Congress; and (3) the semitropic climate and the soil of 
southern Arizona furnish ideal conditions for the growing of “ long- 
staple”’ cotton, and the#e landowners are anxious to continue in th 
industry. 

COMPETING CONDITIONS. 


The fellaheen of Egypt work 12™hours a day in growing “ Sakel- 
laridis’ cotton and receive 40 cents therefor. Farm labor was paid in 
Arizona at the rate of $5 a day in 1920 and will receive not less 
than $3 the present year. he cost of production this year in Arizona 
will be at least 41 cents per pound. 

The Egyptian producer is able to lay his cotton down on the Ameri- 
can seaboard for a freight rate, Alexandria to Boston, of 60 cents per 
hundredweight. The Arizona grower pays in freight somewhat above 
$2 a hundredweight to the same market, the Egyptian thus enjoying a 
differential of nearly 14 cents per pound in freights alone. No comr-~ 
plaint is made concerning the American freight rate. Not only must 
the railroads receive a revenue which will permit them to live, but they 
should not be deprived of the very large revenue which a continuance 
of the cotton industry in Arizona will give them, and that industry will 
languish and die if Congress denies its —- for protection. 

In the Salt River Valley and in the Yuma Valley there have been 
established two American communities of the very highest type. 


PROPOSED DUTY. 


For the adequate protection of the “ long-staple” cotton industry in 
Arizona and California a duty of 20 cents per pound should be levied 
on all importations of the “ long staple.” 

The development of American industries through their proper protec- 
tion until they are well established and the assurances of the very best 
living conditions have always been cardinal Republican doctrines. To 
refuse protection to the infant long-staple cotton industry is to abandon 
these doctrines. 

LIMITATION. 


The people of Arizona for the present would be satisfied with a pro- 
tective duty of 20 cents per pound, limited to five years. They are 
willing to trust to the wisdom of Congress in dealing with the situation 
at the end of the 5-year period. 

ATTITUDE OF MANUFACTURERS. 


Although the House bill carries a satisfactory duty on tire fabrics 
and on textiles and all other fabrics into which long-staple cotton 
enters, it appears that some of the manufacturers are not satisfied with 
such protection, but insist on the privilege of buying their raw materials 
from the fellaheen of Egypt or from Arizona growers at a ruinous price. 


THE CONSUMER. 


As already pointed out, long-staple cotton almost exclusively 
into the manufacture of articles which are fairly classed as luxuries. 

Assuming that a duty of 20 cents per pound would within another 
year cause the American market for long-staple cotton to advance to 
40 cents ee pound, it can not be held with truth that this increased 
oe would lay a serious burden on the consumer. Certainly an added 

0 cents per pound for the cotton should not add one cent to the cost 
of a pair of fine hose or to a spool of fine thread, or add very much to 
the cost of a cord tire. 
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COMPENSATING DUTY. ‘ 

The only argument which has been offered against a duty on long- 
staple cotton has been to the effect that there should ‘be 
tory duty on all imported articles containing’ the lo 
that it is. extremely difficult for customs officials to de 
inspection whether a manufactured fabric from abroad contains a 
staple 14 inches long. This argument presumes the necessity of a 
oeenneering duty. ut why grant the soundness of such an assump- 


on 
The pending tariff bill iperides a duty of 25 per cent af valorem on 
tire fabrics and cotton fabrics generally plus an added ‘tax based on 
the “thread count.” If the duty thus provided is not in all conscience 
a sufficient protection for these manufactured articles, ‘the American 
people will be slow to believe otherwise. 

It is difficult to refrain from describing the demand for an added 
compensating duty as one of downr' impudence. 

In any event, whatever the diffi in administering ‘a law cover- 
ing a “ compensating ” duty, the people of Arizona are willing to take 
their chanees on securing adequate protection for their chief industry 
on the basis of 20 cents a pound, and they can not believe that 
manufacturer will suffer seriously through failure of customs officials 
in any given instance to.arrive at a proper classification on the basis of 
the “‘ compensating ” duty. 

GOVERNMENT A CREDITOR. 


The Federal Government is a heavy creditor of ‘these Arizona com- 
munities whose wélfare—solvency even—is now largely at stake in 
the cotton industry. The Salt River Valley Water Users’ Association 
owe to the Government on account of the Roosevelt Dam and irriga- 
tion works thereunder a round ‘figure of ‘$9,500,000. There is past due 
and unpaid on -the installment account the sum of $203,000. 

The Yuma project owes a total of $4,700,000 in round figures. 

REVENUB. 


The Government is therefore a creditor of these communities to the 
extent of more than ‘$14,000,000. In the fiscal year endeii June 30, 
1920, the importations of jone-staple cotton from Egypt amounted in 
round figures to 242,000,000 pounds, while the Arizona production for 
the calendar year 1920 was round figures 50,000,000 pounds. 

It is assumed from all the data in ‘hand that in normal ‘times ‘the 
home market, after absorbing all the long-staple cotton ‘that ‘can be 
produced in Arizona and California—the available eae having about 
reached its maximum—wculd take each year ‘100,000,000 of Sakella- 
ridis cotton from Egypt. A —. of 20 cents a pound would ‘thus yield 
a revenue of $20,000,000 annually. 

To dwell on the importance of obtaining this added revenue from an 
article which goes into luxuries, while at the same time assuring 
prosperity and splendid living conditions to high-class American com- 
munities, would be to elaborate the obvious. 


THE GROWER A MANUFACTURER, 


If it be conceded that a policy of providing free raw materials for 
American manufacturers has been one of the features of the doctrine 
of protection, there would be no violation of that principle in giving 
a tariff protection to the grower of American ‘long-staple cotton. ‘Not 
only is the very qeocens of growing the cotton a technical work, call- 
ing for wnusual intelligence in supervision, but in the truest sense 
the grower is a manufacturer. Removing the raw cotton from its bolis 
on the standing stalks in the field, the grower takes this raw prod- 
uct to the cotton gin, where under his direction the seeds are removed, 
the lint is prepared and then baled and retyrned to him, whereupon 
he takes his bales to the local market or himself ships them to the 
eastern seaboard, where the baled product goes.through further processes 
of manufacture—sometimes many processes—before it reaches the ulti- 
mate consumer, In other ‘words,'the primary raw material in the mat- 
ter of cotton is never seen by the ‘intermediate‘and final manufacturers, 
but pa through the ‘first processes of manufacture while still in the 
hands of the grower. 

Why should the interests engaged in some of ‘the ‘ater 
manufacture receive all ‘the fostering care of the Congress 
MORAL OBLIGATION, 


The Government is under a serious moral obligation to these com- 
“munities. Through its Department of Agriculture the people of Arizona 
were told, substantially: 

“It is the American policy to grow our own supplies. You can grow 
here all ‘the ‘long-staple’ cotton needed by the people of the Dnited 
States, thus at the same ‘time keeping mene millions of dollars at home 
and building up here the best sort of American homes. Go ‘to it.” 

When it is remembered that the people of Arizona were urged by the 
Government to develop and build up a great new industry, and were 
later vepestesy advised by recognized spokesmen for the ‘Republican 
Party that they could rely on receiving such protection in the new 
tariff law as would assure the gp prosperity of the “long- 
staple ” cotton industry, it must recognized that failure to ‘protect 
them in the pending tariff legislation would be regarded by them as 
nothing short of a gross betrayal. 


—_—— 


APPENDIX B. 
STATEMENT REGARDING PRODUCTION OF AMBRICAN-EGYPTIAN OR Pima 
LONG-STAPus ‘COTTON. 
(Presented by Dwight B. Heard, Phoenix, Ariz., to subcommittee on 
cotton of Committee on Ways and Means, House of Representatives, 


Apr. ‘25, 1921.) 
Hon. Wittram R. GREEN, APRIL 25, 1921. 


Chairman Subcommittee on Cotton, 
Committee on Ways and Means, 
House of Representatives. 

Sir: Availing of your suggestion that I ‘present in concise form a 
statement in behalf of the needs of ihe producers of American-Hgyptian 
cotton, I present the following: 

Statement by Dwight B. Heard, of Phoenix, Ariz., representing the Ari- 
zona Hgyptian Cotton Growers’ Association, the Phoenix Ariz.) 
Chamber of Commerce, and the Phoenix Clearing House Association, 
as to the need of a protective tariff on American-Egyptian or Pima 
long-staple cotton. 

PRELIMINARY STATEMENT. 


The American-Egyptian or Pima long-staple cotton ae which 
during the past 15 years has developed as an essential mational industry, 
mow ‘faces destruction through competition with cotton of similar t 
produced by the peasant labor of Egypt on a present wage scale of a0 
cents per day for a 12-hour day. 

This Egyptian long-staple cotton is now being laid down at New 
England spinning points at 26 cents per pound, almost exactly one-half ! 


preeseaee of 
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the estimated production cost :of last year’s American-Ngyptian crop, 
os Ren $. paper’ recently furnished Congress by Mr. Wallace, Secretary 

Tn the season of (1919-20, 485/000 ‘bales of ' tian ‘cotton ‘were im- 
ported into the United States, as compared with an average importa- 
tion of the previous five years of 202,000 bales. It is conse vely 
estimated that 70 per ‘cent of this ‘Importation was Sakellaridis cotton, 
the ‘type principally used for ‘the ‘manufacture of ‘tire yarns, and which 
the Americamgrown Bgyptian cotton comes in direct competition with, 

The standard of living of the ptian peasants who furnish the 
labor in the cotton fields of EB iS ‘vastly inferior to ‘an American 
stan@ard of living. This'peasant labor 4s exceptionally efficient. These 
Egyptian laborers, at the price of 40 cents per day, work from snuurise 
to sunset, while in Arizona, where 85 per cent of the American- 
Bgyptian crop is wn, the cost of field labor for a nime-hour ‘day ‘tn 
1 3. It is estimated that in 2921 this will be reduced to §2, 
still more than five times as large as the Hgyptian wage, in view of ‘the 
shorter hours in Arizona. 

It is conservatively estimated that. one-third of the cost of ‘the pro- 
duction of long-staple cotton is involved in the picking. The o 

cotton in logypt in 1920, gromiing, te the best information 
available, was less than $10 per 500-pound 
cost of picking ‘the same ‘size bale ‘was ‘$80. 
intolerable ‘condition which can ‘only be remedied by ‘the ‘reasonable 
protection asked. Officials of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture have recently estimated that the cost of producing American- 
Egyptian Pima cotton in Arizona in 1920-on the ‘basis ‘of a yield of a 
half ‘bale ‘to the acre was 52:6 cents. The attached statements from 
well-informed Arizona growers show an estimated average cost of 
production in 1921 of approximately 41 cents. According to ‘the most 
recent market quotations, Old World Egyptian cotton ‘of the Sakel- 
laridis ‘variety, ‘the ‘type which most ‘nearly corresponds to the American 
Pima, and which comprises,about 70 per cent of the import from Beypt 
is being laid down in New Bedford for 26 cents per pound. The ‘duty 
asked for by American iprodueers ‘to maintain this 1 stry on a liv 
nd. It is evident that uniess the rel 


basis is:about 20 cents ‘per 
asked for ecumt, a protective tariff is Pemapely ents the industr 
built up through 20 years’ cooperation with the United States ‘Depa 
ment of Agriculture faces ‘destruction. 


BRIDBF HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN-+EGYPTIAN COTTON, 


Pima cotton ‘was originated and developed by the ‘Department of 
Agriculture as a ‘result of plant-bresding work carried on in Arizona 
since 1902. .A strikingly superior individual piant, selected in 1910 
at the Government experimental] station at Sacaton, on the Pima 
Indian Reservation in southern Arizona, was the parent of ‘the Pima 
variety, of which 250,000 acres were grown in 1920 in Arizona and 
California. It is an interesting coincidence that the plant which 
gave rise to the Sakellaridis variety, the principal competitor of Pima, 
was (discovered in Dgypt in the same year, 1910. 

Pima e¢otton can be successfully grown only on the ‘irrigated lands 
of southern Arizona and California, where the climatic and sof] con- 
ditions have yee to ‘be exceptionally favorable ‘for the ‘growth of 
this type, which is not adapted ‘to conditions in the eastern Cotton Belt. 

The Pima cotton has an average length of staple of 1§ inches and is 
maintained in .a igh state of uniformity by careful seed selection 
under the supervision of ‘the United States Department of Agriculture. 
Tt is used in the manufacture of ‘fine ‘dress goods, hosiery, and rein! 
thread, but principally in automobile tire fabrics. It is estimated tha’ 

0 per cent of the Pima crop in recent years has been used for this 
last purpose. Tn all these classes of manufacture the American-grown 
Egyptian cotten is in direct competition with Sakellaridis cotton im- 
ported from Hgypt. 


DECLINING SEA-ISLAND PRODUCTION MAKES PIMA BSSPNTIAL TO NATIONAL 
DEFENSB. 


During the recent war exhaustive Government tests showed that the 
Pima cotton was a thoroughly satisfactory substitute for sea-island 
cotton in the manufactvre of airplane wings ‘and ‘balloon ‘cloth, and 
during the last year of the war ‘large quantities of cloth were manu- 
factured from Pima ‘cotton and suecessfully used in the air work. The 
first tests of Pima cotton for this purpose were made at the suggestion 
of the Department of Agriculture, which pointed out ‘that with ‘the 
rapid advance :of the boll weevil the sea-island crop might be suddenly 
wiped out, and that a ‘substitute must be found jf possible in an 
American-grown cotton, : 

Since Arizona and California are wéll isolated from the boll-weevil 
district and were producing a cotton already of extra long genie and 
great uniformity, which was known to be capable of substitution for 
sea island, an extension of Pima cotton growing in that region ap- 
peared to be a military necessity, and for that ‘reason was —poey 
encouraged ‘by 'the Department of Agriculture in ‘the war period. The 
figures given in the table showing the production of sea-island and 
American-Egyptian cottons @uring the last five -years make it ‘clear 
that the Department of Agriculture was thoroughly justified in calli 
attention ‘to the necessity of a substitute for sea-island cotton, whic 
now has .almost disappeared from cultivation, If the war had been 
prolonged even for another year the Pima cotton would have ‘become 
the sole reliance for this Fhe Fs grea 

Partly ‘as a result of stimulation by the Government during ‘the war 
the acreage of Pima cotton has been greatly expanded during the last 
two years, and with the sudden slump in the market in 1920 the 

rowers have been left with ‘fully 90 per cent of ‘their last ~~ unsold. 

‘he danger is very great that unless adequate protection is furnished 
against the competition of cheaply grown foreign cotton this niet 
specialized cotton, which recent experience has shown to be essenti 
to the national defense, will di z. 

With the sea-island cotton practically gone, this country would be 
entirely dependent on foreign sources of supply: 

Statement of the production of Pima and sea-island cottons in bales 
during the past 6 years. 


AMERICAN-EGYPTIAN. 


e, while in Arizona the 
This situation ‘presents an 


1600-pound bales, 
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Estimated imports of Sakellaridis Egyptian cotton in equivalent 500- 
pound bales during the past five years. 


Bales (500 pounds). 


COST OF PRODUCTION. 


In a very carefully prepared statement recently issued by Me, © is 
Scofield, of the United States Department of Agriculture, based on a 
yield of a half bale to the acre in the Salt River Valley of Arizona, 
where about 85 per cent of the Pima cotton is produced, a production 
cost is shown for the season of 1920 of 52.6 cents per pound. Owing 
to reductions which have already occurred in the price of field labor 
and estimated reductions which are anticipated in the cost of pickin 
and ginning Pima cotton for next season, it is estimated that the cos 
of production in 1921 on the basis of a half bale to the acre will be 
at least 42 cents. 

It will be observed that if the 20 cents per pound tariff asked for is 
added to the present delivered price of Beypties Sakellaridis cotton in 
New England, the American grower would make only a very small 
It is hoped by this legislation to 
merican-Egyptian Pima cotton so as to justify 
sed on a price of approximately 


profit above cost of production. 
stabilize the price of 
continuing the American industry 
50 cents to the producer. 

The attached statements, Exhibits A, B, and C, of estimated cost of 
poe in the Salt River Valley of Arizona for 1921, made by Mr. 


. Stevens, president of the Arizona American-Dgyptian Cotton 
Growers’ Association, Mr. Charles M. Smith, a grower who keeps excep- 
tionally accurate records, and the writer, who has grown this e of 
cotton for the past five years, are Fain for the purpose of giving 
detailed estimates as to the cost of production for 1921. 

On the Salt River Valley reclamation project in Arizona 186,000 
acres were farmed in Pima cotton in 1920, on which a crop of 72,000 
500-pound bales were a Confronted, as they have curteg 
the recent months, with a price for this cotton far below its cost o 
pragneties. the majority of the producers, through the assistance of the 

anks, have held on to their cotton, anticipatin a relief from the ex- 

isting situation, and it is estimated that 67,000 bales of this crop 
still remain in the hands of the producers. This situation illustrates 
the urgent need for immediate relief. . 

The emergency tariff bill, as passed by the House of Representatives 
on April 15, 1921, and now before the Committee on Finance of the 
Senate, in paragraph 16 contains the following clause as to the protec- 
tion duty on long-staple cotton: 

« ours having a staple of 1§ inches or more in length, 7 cents per 

ound.’ 

» It is evident that the above is not adequate to protect this industr 
on the basis of American standards of living. In the report of April 
18, 1921, in connection with this emergency tariff bill, on page 20, the 
Bureau of Markets of the Department of fculture definitely recom- 
mends a duty of not less than 10 cents per pound, making the following 
statements : 

“(4) Large areas of land in this country are available for the produc- 
tion of extra-staple cotton, but because of the costs of reclamation, irri- 
gation, and the higher standards of living, and the cost of labor the cost 
of production of such cotton in the United States is high, and our pro- 
ducers need a protective tariff to equalize the cost of production abroad 
with that in the United States. 

“(6) In the table following are promotes 

rice of Sakellaridis Egyptian and American goer eottons. It wi 

observed that on March 15 the Bag of fully good Sakellaridis was 
852 cents and d fair Sakellaridis 26% cents c. i. f., landed Boston 
and that American Egyptian cotton of No. 2 grade was quoted at 26% 
cents and No. 3 grade at 25% cents, landed Boston. Such prices are far 
below the estimated cost of production of cotton in Arizona and Cali- 
fornia. It should be coke out further from the table that the prices 
of good fair Sakellaridis and No. 2 Arizona Beyptian have been practi- 
eally identical since November 13 last. In other words, the peice of 
goo. fair, Sakellaridis seems to fix the price of American Egyptian 
cotton, 

“(9) Producers of long-staple cotton have faced adverse market con- 
ditions in the sale of last year’s crop and are said to have on hand a 
large part of last et production. Accordingly, it is believed that 
the producer would receive the benefit of whatever protection that 
might be conferred by the proposed tariff measure.” 

am presenting the foregoing statement at the request of the Ari- 
zona American-Egyptian Cotton Growers’ Association, the Phoenix 
Chamber of Commerce, and the Clearing House Association of Phoenix, 
whose letters in this connection are attached herewith. In this state- 
ment I have endeavored to present figures and facts as to this industry 
whose existence is so seriously threatened, and in view of the fact that 
through some misunderstanding the producers of American-Egyptian 
cotton had no opportunity to present their case before the Committee 
on Ways and Means of the House, I trust opportunity may be found 
before the emergency bill passes the Senate to increase the duty on 
long-staple cotton from 7 cents to the 20 cents so urgently needed. 

Very respectfully, 


uotations on the sellin 


Dwicnut B. Hearp. 


EXHIBIT A. 


ARIZONA AMERICAN-EGYPTIAN COTTON GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Phoenia, Ariz., April 14, 1921. 
Mr. Dwicut B. HBARD, 
Phoenia, Ariz. 

My Dear Mr. Hearp: Complying with your request to make up an 
additional statement of cost for producing cotton in 1921, as I view the 
situation, I submit as follows: 

There is such a wide difference in the ideas of rental values that I 
have eliminated this altogether, considering a man that is working on 
payment of one-fourth of his cree as rent. I have eliminate: 9s far as 
possible, the question of diversified farming, in that a poriiva of the 
crops produced might be used in feeding and caring for the stock of 
the grower. 

I am taking as a basis an exceptionally good man with an excep- 
tionally good team, and giving him all the land that such a man can 
possibly fandle under fayorable circumstances, which is 50 acres. I 
am considering that this man and his one team do all the work of 

reparing and planting, cultivating, supervising, picking, and deliver 
Phe cotton to the gin. In handling this acreage he will have no time 


whatever to do any hoeing or irrigating. This is provided in moderate 

Sangre. We have considered the cost of picking on the pre-war basis. 

which is really less than it should be, when we consider the fact tha 

shoes are 100 per cent more than four years ago, and that provisions 

and clothing have not anywhere near been reduced to pre-war basis. 
This man and his team are allowed $1,200 for the year. Out of this 
1,200 the man’s only living expense, or his wage and feed for his 
eam, are all included. This man and his team is far above the 

average in being thoroughly able to cultivate and handle 50 acres of 

land, but I am considering the average yield to be the actual average 

oes produced in our valley since Pima cotton has been introduced, 

which has been one-half bale per acre. Of course, we have exceptional 

cases where people may average better than one-half bale for several 

years, but this is offset wherein just as many farmers produce less than 

one-half bale for the same riod of time, because they are liable to 

the losses incurred from hail storms, black arm, root rot, and other 

troubles, so that, on the whole, I think that this is a very conserva- 

tive estimate of the average cost for the year 1921: 

A man and team, 1 year 

Irrigation water, at $3.75 per acre 

Planting seed, $1 per acre 

Hoeing, including thinning, at $7 per acre 

Expense of "aaa a $3 

Implements, $250; depreciation only 

SOI. OIE scciateersestnernhaiercnmnacin Mien Ris eat ceibinens cg angen ae akan 

Incidenta!s, including sacks, tents, etc 

Ginning 25 bales, at $20 

Picking 25 bales, at 3 cents per pound . 00 

4, 112.50 
225. 00 


3, 887. 50 


Total, less 113 tons of seed at $20. 


Total cost of 183 bales, 64 having been paid as rent_ 


r pound, $0.413, 
ery truly, 


Cost 
W. S. Srevens. 
EXHIBIT B. 
APRIL 14, 1921. 
Mr. Dwicut B. Hearp, 
Phoenia, Ariz. 


Deak MR. HparD: The following is my estimate of the cost of pro- 
duction of Pima cotton in the Salt River Valley for 1921: 


ESTIMATED COST OF PRODUCTION, 80 ACRES COTTON, SEASON 1921. 


Based on low-wage scale of $3 per day, including board—cheap horse 
feed, but no allowance for horses when not actually employed, nor for 
man when he is not actually in field: 


Plowing, at $3.75 per acre__...__--___- 
Disking after plowing, at 80 cents per ac 

Dragging twice, at b 

Labor, irrigating before and after 

Disking before planting, at 80 cents 

Planting, at 70 cents per acre 

Cultipacker, at 50 cents per acre 

Cultivating about 8 times, including furrowing, at 70 cents 
Chopping, at $1.25 per acre 

Hoeing twice, at $1.50 per acre 

Labor, irrigation, four times after planting 

Planting seed 

Depreciation in equipment 

Incidental expenses 

Irrigation water, 3 acre-feet, at $7.50 per acre 

Taxes, State and county, at $5 per acre 


$300 
64 


Estimated cost to picking time 

Picking, basis one-half bale per acre, at 3 cents per pound 

Ginning, basis one-half bale per acre, at $20 a bale 

Overhead, ere. tents, sacks, wood insurance, hauling cotton 
to gin, etc., at three-fourths cent per pound seed cotton 


Total as above 


Actual cost of production (labor only), 34 cents per pound. 
[IMPORTANT NOTE.—The above does not include any land rent or in- 
terest on land investment; does not allow anythin tor living expenses 
while farmer is not in field; nothing for ditch cleaning, keeping up 
fences, etc. On above basis 45 cents per pound would mean ultra- 
conservative cost of production, 1921.] 
Cuas. M. SMITH. 


Exuisir C, 
APRIL 21, 1921. 
Estimate of Dwight B. Heard, of Phoenix, Ariz., as to cost of pro- 
duction of American-Egyptian (Pima) cotton, under the Salt River 
reclamation project, Arizona, for season of 1921, cost per acre, based on 
eee of one-half bale to an acre and present cost of labor and 
supplies : 


Annual payment to United States Government, due on Roose- 
velt Dam and Salt River Valley projects 

Taxes on basis average assessed on location $183 per acre and 
average combined State, county, school, high school, and 
road district tax of $2.50 

Irrigation water service based on annual use of 3 acre-feet___ . 60 

Seed for planting, select Government-inspected seed, at 2 cents 
per poeta: ov Poeun per eae... neeerane 

Labor for irrigating once before planting, six times after 
plowing, at 30 cents per acre 

Plowing, per acre 

Harrowing, twice, at $1 

Dragging, twice, $1 

Planting, 75 cents_- 

Rolling, 75 cents. 

Seven cultivations, including furrowing out 

Chopping or thinning. 

Average summer boeing, cost per acre. 


$2. 00 


. 57 


Expense per acre to picking time 
Picking 1,000 pounds seed cotton, equaling one-half 
bale of lint, at 3 cents per pound 
Ginning one-half bale of cotton, at $20_.--....~---__- 
Transport to gin of seed cotton, 5 cents per 100 





YOLDE 


Overhead and incidental expenses per acre, including 
tents and wood for pickers, depreciation on ma- 
chinery, shop work, picking sacks, insurances 
on 10 cents per pound of seed cotton--.--.-.... @-~ $7.00 
———— $47. 50 


84. T2 
each 
per 


Deduct value of cotton seed, 750 pounds to 
pounds of seed cotton at value of $16 6.00 


Net cost of producing one-half bale of 250 pounds of 


Pima long staple cotton lint, per acre 78. 72 


es 


3149 


Cost per pound, Pima lint cotton, exclusive of any 
return on value of land 

Figuring a revenue on the land of but $20 per acre 
would add 8 cents to production cost of lint cot- 
ton and make the actual production cost per pound 


of Pima cotton lint . 3949 


PHOENIX, ARIZ., April 1}, 1921. 
Hon. J, W. ForpNey, 
Chairman Ways and Means Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dean Sir: From the standpoint of safeguarding the financial inter- 
ests of the Salt River Valley of Arizona, the Phoenix Clearing House 
Association is vitally interested in the proposal to enact a protective 
tariff on American-bgyptian Pima long-staple cotton. This is a spe- 
cial type of cotton developed by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture through an experimental stage of 12 years or more, and which 
has beconre known to the cotton trade at large as the equal of any cot- 
ton in the world. This type of cotton bas been extensively used for 
the manufacture of tire fabric, on account of its superior length of 
staple and high tensile strength. 

Last year in the Salt River Valley 185,000 acres were planted to 
long-staple cotton, with a resulting yield of more than 72,000 bales. 
Estimates place the cost of last year’s crop at about 60 cents per pound. 

No general market has so far developed for the staple, and the few 
sales made gains, secant weeks have ranged from 24 cents to 30 cents 
per pound, basis No, 2. 

Salt River Valley is especially adapted te the growing of long-staple 
cotton. The cultivation of this staple is restricted to a few valleys in 
the Southwest, where the length of the growing season permits the 
development of the fiber and general cultural conditions are favorable, 

It seems inrportant that some steps be taken to insure the perma- 
nence of this new industry in the Southwest, which is just beginning to 
supply a growing demand for this superior type of cotton. 

n order that the industry may survive, ee of Arizona and 
California need the benefit of a protective tariff of a sufficient amount 
to enable them to compete with Egyptian Sakeliaridis cotton, produced 
in Egypt by native labor on a wage seale entirely out of harmony with 
the American standard of living. 

The Phoenix Clearing House Association in special meeting hereby 
earnestly advocates the adoption of a protective tariff on American- 
Egyptian Pima long-staple cotton of 20 cents per pound. 

. Dwight B. Heard, representing the Arizona American-Egyptian 
Cotton Growers’ Association and the Phoenix Chamber of Commerce, 
will appear before your committee in behalf of the foregoing proposal. 
Mr. Heard is fully qualified to speak for the cotton growers of the 
Southwest, and we bespeak for him your most favorable consideration. 

Yours respectfully, 


THe PHOENIX CLEARING House ASSOCIATION, 
By B. E. Moor, Vice President. 


THE PHOENIX CHAMBER OF COMMBRCD, 


Phoenia, Ariz., Aprit 14, 1921. 
Hon, DwicuTt B. Hparp, 
Heard Building, Phoenia, Ariz. 


My Dear MR. Heard: We are giad to have you represent the Phoenix 
Chamber of Commerce, with a membership of 1,100, at any and all 
meetings held in Washington in connection with the tariff or any other 
subject vital to this section of the Southwest. 

This is to advise you that you have been appointed as the general 
official representative of this organization at the board of directors’ 
meeting held to-day, April 14. 

Yours very truly, W. W. Lawnon, President. 
Harry WELCH, Secretary. 


ARIZONA AMBBICAN-EGYPTIAN COTTON GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Phoenia, Ariz., April 14, 1921. 
Tion. Joun W. Forpney, 


Chairman Ways and Means Committee, 
Washington, D. 0. 

Dear Sir: We have succeeded in getting the bearer of this message, 
Hon. Dwight B. Heard, to make the trip te Washington to impress 
upon your committee the imperative need of quick action to prevent the 
dumping of Egyptian cotton upon our market. 

If we fail to get immediate relief, the cotton preducers in Arizona 
will be absolutely ruined. They have practically all of the 1920 crop 
on hand waiting and hoping that you will be able to pass an emer- 
gency tariff law that will stop further importations of Egyptian cotton 
and thereby insure a price on their cotton that wil], in a measure, 
equal the cost of production. 

It cost approximately 71 cents per pound to produce this crop, which, 
of coarse, was far above the cost of previous years. It will cost, on 
an average, about 40 cents per pouns to produce the 1921 crop, and we 
should be entitled to a reasonable profit over and above this price; and 
in line with the profits made in other business, think that a price of 
approximately 60 cents per pound should be realized on our cotton, 
which is the finest cotton produced in the world. 

We earnestly urge you to use every possible effort to get this emer- 
yency tariff luw amended, to provide that we may have a tariff of not 
|e than 20 cents per pound. 

On behalf of the great number of cotton growers, together with their 
wives and children, who will be absolutely destitute if this measure 
fails, we urge you to insist on the amendment as suggested. 

Thanking you heartily, I am, 

Very truly, 
ARIZONA AMERICAN-EGYPTIAN COTTON GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
By W. 8S. Stevens, President. 
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JULY 12, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon the 
amendment proposed by the junior Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
Cameron] to the amendment of the Committee on Finance, 
The Secretary will call the roll on the amendment to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CAMERON (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Watson]. 
I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
NICHOLSON] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). Noticing the 
absence of my general pair, the senior Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. Warren], I transfer that pair to the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Rrxp], and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. ROBINSON (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. SuruHer- 
LAND] to the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry] and vote 
“ nay.” 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). I 
transfer my general pair with the senior Senator from Missis- 
sippi |[Mr. Wr11aMms}] to the senior Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Crow] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WILLIS. (when his name was called). I am paired for 
the day with my colleague, the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
PoMERENE]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Hazrevp] and will vote, I vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I wish to announce that the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. Harnarson]} is paired with the Senator 
from West Virginia {[Mr. Exxrns]. If he were present, the 
Senator from Mississippi would vote “ nay.” 

- Mr. NEW. I transfer my pair with the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. McKerruar] to the junior Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
Rawson] and vote “ yea,’” 

Mr. GLASS. I transfer my general pair with the senior Sen- 
ator from Vermont [Mr. DimnineHam] to the senior Senator 
from Texas [Mr. Cutserson] and will vote. I vote “nay,” 

Mr. JONES of Washington (after having voted in the affirma- 
tive). The senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] is 
necessarily absent, and I promised to pair with him for the 
afternoon. I find, however, that I can transfer that pair to 
the junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. Sranrretp}. I do so, and 
allow my vote to stand. 4 

Mr. WALSH of Montana (after having voted in the nega- 
tive). I observe that the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. F're- 
LINGHUYSEN], with whom I have a pair, has not voted. I trans- 
fer that pair to the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hircucecx] 
and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (after having voted in the nega- 
tive). I am informed that my pair, the senior Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Wrr11ams], if present would vote as I have 
voted. Therefore I withdraw the announcement of the transfer 
of my pair and permit my vote to stand. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I wish to inquire whether 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Wrzx1s] has voted. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Ohio has 
voted. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Pom- 
ERENE] is paired with the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Wutis]. If the senior Senator from Ohio were present he 
would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Batt} with the Senator 
from Florida {[Mr. FLETCHER] ; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ELtxins] with the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] ; and 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumsper] with the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine]. 

The result was announced—yeas 14, nays 41, as follows: 

YBEAS—14. 


McKinley 
McNary 
New 
Oddie 
NAYS—41. 
Overman 
Pepper 
Phipps 
Ransdell. 
Robinson 
Sheppard 
Simmons 
Smith 
Smoot 
Spencer 
Stanley 
NOT VOTING—41, 
Ball Culberson Elkins 
Broussard Dillingbam Fernald 
Crow Edge Fletcher 


Ashurst Gooding 
Bursum Johnson 
Cameron Jones, Wash. 


Capper Ladd 


Shortridge 
Willis 


Borah 
Brandegee 
Calder Heflin 
Caraway Kellogg 
Colt Kendrick 
Cummins Keyes 
Curtis Lenroot 
Dial Lodge 

du Pont McLean 
Ernst Meses 
France Nelson 


Glass 


Sterling 
Harris 


Townsend 
Trammell 
Underwood 
Wadsworth 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont, 
Watson, Ind, 


Frelinghuysen 
Gerry 
Hale 
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Harreld 
Harrison 
Hitchcock 
Jones, N. Mex. 


McKellar 
Myers 
Newberry 
Nicholson 
Norbeek 


La Follette No 8 


‘MeCormick Owen 
MeCumber Page 

So Mr. 'Cameron’s amendment ‘to 'the amendment’of the com- 
mittee was rejected. 

‘Mr. ‘ASHURST. Mr, ‘President, the ‘Senate ‘having @eclined 
to adopt the ‘amendment fixing ‘the @uty ‘at 15 ‘eents per ‘pound, 
1 now offer the amendment which I send*to the desk, ‘providing 
for a ‘duty of 20:cents per ‘pound. 

(he PRESIDENT pro ‘tempore. 
amendment will ‘be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. 
out “7” and insert “10.” 

Mr. ASHURST. I ask forthe 'yeas and nays on ‘that amend- 
nient. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I wish ‘to ‘put in ‘the Recorp, 
without reading, a ‘letter which I have received upon this sub- 
ject ‘from Mr. fF re@erick H. Andres, who, I ‘understand, is’treas- 
urer ‘of the Frederick H. Andres’Co, (Inc.), of Boston, Mass. 
"This ‘letter I put in ‘the ‘Recorp 'because it sustains absolutely 
the contention ‘that ‘has been ‘made upon ‘the floor ‘by the oppe- 
nents of the ‘amendment ‘we ‘have just voted upon, which is now 
presented inva new form, to the effect that there is no Peal 
competition between ‘the Egyptian ‘cotton and the Pima ‘cotton 
grown in Arizona, and that the Egyptian cotton to-day, witha 
duty of 7 cents wpon it, sels in ‘the ‘American ‘market ‘for ‘very 
much more than the long-staple cotton of Arizona. 

The PRESIDENT 'pro'tempore. Without objection, the letter 
will be printed ‘in the Reooxp. 

The letter is ‘as follows: 


The ‘amendment to the 
On line 19 it is proposed to strike 


Freveeick H. ANDRES (INC.), 
Boston, Mass., June 29, 1922. 
Hon. FuRNIFOLD MCL. SIMMons, 
Member Committee on ‘Finance, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. ‘0. 

Dear Spenvvor : I would ‘like to point out to you ‘the folly of ‘the duty 
of 7 cents per pound on foreign cotton of 1j-inch re at present in 
force through the uyeaeeney tariff bill and embodied in the permanent 
tariff ‘bill at present ‘before Congress. 

The :plea of ‘our Arizona co s for protection’ was that their prod- 
uct, which was equal in every respect to that of t, could ‘not :com- 
pete with Reppian cotton, owing to the cheaper labor of Egypt. With 
a duty on ‘this ‘foreign cotton they would ‘be able to get the equivalent 
of the ‘duty more for their cotton, ‘which would ‘in ‘a ‘measure compen- 
sate them for the difference in the cost-of production. 

That looked all very fine, but what did actually happen? 

At no time since this duty on ‘foreign cotton went ‘into effect aia 
Pima ‘cotton sell on ‘a ‘parity with Egyptian Sakelarides, ‘which is the 
1g-inch variety. To-day the much-advertised ‘Pima ¢otton goes beggin 
at 34 cents, while we are actually selling Reyptian Sakellarides o: 
equal grade and staple‘at 45 cents, incluting the duty of 7 cents. 

This ‘difference ‘has varied aceording to stipply and Gemand, but et 
mo time did these cottons sell at the same price since the ‘duty was 
imposed. Previous to the tariff a did_sell fairly close ether and 
for ‘some ‘time Pima ‘was ‘higher than Egyptian Sakellarides. As TI 
pointed out ‘in ‘my ‘arguments of February '2 ‘and Pebruarg 9 ‘ad@ressed | 
to your committee, copies of which I sent you, Pima ‘cotton must rest | 
price has absolute nothing to do 


on its own bottom, and its selli 
Tt ‘ts entirely controlled ‘by supply and | 


with the price of Egyptian. 
‘demand. 

No:duty’ on ‘foreign cotton will help:our cousins in Arizona. 

The only differenee that such a duty makes is to saddle the Jong- 
suffering public with a higher cost of material.. ‘What the Government 
rediiects ‘in revenue oat:of the duty will not ‘pay thenr for ‘the ‘extra ‘work 
entuiled. But ‘the public pays not only the 7 ‘cents iper pound, ‘but four | 
or = fold that 7 cents. ow much do yeu figure 7 cents per pound 
on cotton would figure ina pair of ladies’ mercerized cotton hose? I 
would say no more ‘than 1 cent per pair, or,'say, 12 cents ‘per dozen. 
Lhe jobber ‘will ‘offer these ‘goods ‘to the \retailer at, say, 12 ‘cents per 
dozen more than the Pima product, but do you think the retailer will 
sell them at the same price as the ‘Pima Oe. or ‘even 1 cent per pair 
‘more? ‘No; ‘he will add'5 cents at least 
difference it costs him. 

Another point which we might make is that 100/2 mercerized Eng- 
lish yarn is sold here for $2.10, against the domestic Five of $2.30 per 
pound. One of the reasons for this refice is ‘the 7 cents per pound 
which the American manvfacturers are obliged to pay for the Egyptian 
cotton which enters ‘into this yarn, just.as if the handicap of American 
high-labor costs compared with British were not sufficient to saddle our 
industry with. Then, again, take the American tire manufacturers. 
They are ‘buying Egyptian cotton :.and shipping it ‘to their Canadian 
plants, thereby saving 7 cents per pound duty, but also depriving Amert- 
ean labor of the labor emptored by American capital. 

Foreign labor is getting the benefit of ‘this absurd ‘legislation, while 
the American public pays the higher cost of the -goods ‘In order that 
Mexican labor employed by the Arizona.growers might thrive. 

Boiled down to hard facts, the duty on ‘foreign cotton— 

1. ‘Has not helped the Arizona ‘planter. 

2. Has not foreed ‘the American manufacturer ‘to use Pima instead 
of Egyptian Sakel. 

3. Has not.increased the net revenue of this country. 

4. Has allowed foreign ‘manufacturers to compete more effectively 
with American manufacturers in this country, as ‘well as abroad, in‘ cot- 
ton manufactures. containing Jong staple. 

5. Has resulted in American capital employing Canadian Tabor to 
manufacture goods into which this long-staple cotton ‘enters, ‘to the 
detriment of American labor. 


o ‘the ‘price, -or ‘five times the 


8. Has ‘resulted in ‘enhancing the price .of finished goods to the con- 


-sumer, 
7. Phe ultimate result would be a dual paratysis of the fine- 3 
industry ‘in this ‘country, to the deteiment of American labor a the 


can pablic 
this legislation. On_the contrary, 


_ So you see that pobedy axtne b 
the losers ‘are ‘our long-suffering public, ‘who pay a lot and kick a Tittle, 
BP. H. Awpres. 


Yours very truly, 

‘The PRESIDENT ‘pro ‘tempore. ‘The question ‘ts on the 
‘ameniment offered by the Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHuRST] 
‘to the amendment ‘of 'the ‘committee. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, on that amendment I wish 
‘only ‘to make -one ‘observation. 

As‘a result ‘of the 7-cent duty ‘on long-staple ‘cotton proposed 
in the Senate amen@ment'every rate ‘upon cotton goods has ‘been 
jacked ‘up, wherever Egyptian cotton is used in the manwfac- 
ture ‘of ‘the ‘article, ‘to 'the full extent of fhe 7 cents per pound. 
‘There will be ‘very little cotton cloth imported into this country 
‘m which Dgyptian ‘cotton is the ‘chief ‘component ‘element of 
value, because we do not import more than a‘sniall @mount of 
‘eotton ‘cloths, ‘and they are of ‘the finer grades. The amount 
‘of duty ‘that Will be paid at the customhouse, therefore, by 
reason ‘of ‘this ‘duty, will not ‘be large. It will be, however, a 
‘great ‘deal more than the ‘amount of money that will go into 
the ‘pockets ‘of ‘the Arizona cotton growers and the California 
cotton ‘growers; but that is not the ‘trouble. very product 
‘of cotton in ‘this country which 4s ‘at ‘all comparable with that 
quality that ‘is ‘imported from abroad will ‘be advanced ‘in price 
as the result of this duty’to the full ‘extent ‘of the duty. 

Mr. STANLEY. ‘Mr. President, I'am very ‘moth interested in 
the very ‘significant statement ‘which the Senator from North 
Carolina ‘is making. It is‘one, to my mind ‘at least, of ‘tremen- 


‘dous Import. As I ‘understand the Senator, when they ‘start to 


fix the price ‘upon cotton yarn ‘and threads ‘and cloth in the 
various “stages ‘of ‘manufacture they ‘will start ‘on ‘the basis of 
a 7-cent import ‘duty, ‘and 'that import ‘duty wffl be carried on 
all ‘cotton ‘fabries, whether made of Egyptian ‘cotton or ‘the long- 
‘staple cotton ‘from Arizona and the Imperial Valley of Cali- 
fornia, or made ‘of some other cotton. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That ts absolutely true, in my opinion, as to 
all cotton goods produced in this country that are at all ‘com- 
parable with ‘the kind ‘that ‘we import. 

Mr. SMOOT. Wherever long-Staple cotton is used. 

Mr. SIMMONS. ‘Whether long-staple ‘cotton is used at all 
‘or not. . 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘Oh, ‘no. 

Mr. SIMMONS. ° Certaitily so, if it is comparable. IT am not 
talking ‘about the duty now; I ‘gm talking ‘about ‘the advance 
in ‘price ‘by the American producer. Of course, ‘on every pound 
that is imported ‘we ‘shall ‘have to pay, ‘by way ‘of a compensa- 
tory duty, under your bill a duty on that to the extent of the 
duty you fmpose ‘on the ‘raw material; but ‘every pound of 
cotton goods ‘that ‘is produced in this ‘country ‘that is at all 
comparable ‘to ‘the goods that come ‘in and ‘are subject ‘to this 
duty will be advanced tn price by the American producer to the 
full extent of this duty, not necessarily, but ‘because ‘he has 
the ‘power to ‘do it and ‘because ‘the conditions ‘permit it, and 
beeduse that is the way -in which these compensatory duties 
operate. 

oar. SMOOT. The Senator will ‘admit, however, that the bill 
does ‘not provide for a ‘compensatory duty upon the great bulk 
of the goods in ‘this bill. 

Mr. ‘SIMMONS. I ‘did not ‘say that at‘all. It provides only 
for a compensatory ‘duty upon those goods that #re imported 
éf which Egyptian cotton is the component element of chief 
value. That is the only article of import upon which the duty 
will be laid. That will be a heavy burden ‘upon ‘the American 
consumer. It will ‘add the amount of this duty to every pound 
of goods imported from abroad that has this Egyptian cotton 
to that extent in it; but the :poimt I am making iis that the 
American ‘producer ‘of cotton cloth with Egyptian cotton in it 
will, of course, ‘add it, because ‘he has paid it, and the American 
producer, whether he has iniported ‘and used Egyptian cotton or 
not in the goods he ‘produces, will make ‘that an excuse for ‘ad- 
vancing his:price ‘tothe full‘extent of the duty. It is perfectly 
Gear that ‘we will have 'to pay this duty, not only upon the 
article imported "but ‘we will have to ‘pay it upon every pound 
of ‘eotton goods ‘produced in ‘this ‘country ‘in ‘which Egyptian 
cotton is ‘used. That, I say, would be‘a very heavy burden, be- 
cause it would apply not only to the ‘imported ‘article but to 
the article produced in this ‘country containing Egyptian ‘cotton. 

If it stopped there, it would be bad enough, surely; but the 
point I am making is that it will not stop there, but that every 
comparable article of cotton cloth produced in the United States, 
whether it has Egyptian cotton in it or not, will be advanced 
to the extent of this duty, and no man can tell or estimate the 
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gigantic sum that will be added to the cost of the cotton goods 
consumed in America by reason of this 7 per cent duty. The bill 
jacks up all duties to the extent of the 7 cents a pound. 

I know this, Mr, President—that while the Arizona cotton 
producers will be able to collect 7 cents a pound upon the 100,000 
bales of this cotton that they produce, amounting to several 
hundred thousand dollars, the amount of money that will go 
into their pockets by reason of this increased price of their 
cotton, assuming that they get the full benefit of the duty in 
the advanced price, will be a mere bagatelle compared with the 
amount of money that the people of this country will have to 
pay out on account of the duty without getting anything in 
value for it, without a single compensatory consideration, ex- 
cept the fact that the Arizona cotton producer will have been 
helped to the extent of what will be even in the aggregate a 
comparatively insignificant amount. The amount the people of 
the United States will have to pay out, I say, will run into tens 
of millions, and if it stops at $10,000,000 I shall be greatly 
pleased and surprised. 

Mr. President, this is a mere illustration of the character of 
this bill. We shall presently talk about a ship subsidy. This 
bill is reeking with subsidies, is just as much filled with gratul- 
ties as the ship subsidy bill will be. I have given an illustra- 
tion of the character of subsidies in this bill, a subsidy to the 
growers of 100,000 bales of cotton in this country, paid for by 
the people through tens of millions of dollars added to the cost 
of the clothes they wear upon their backs and the cotton goods 
and materials they use in their homes. 

The only difference between the ship subsidy proposition and 
this subsidy proposition and the scores and hundreds of sub- 
sidy propositions which permeate this tariff bill from beg'n- 
ning to the end, is that in the case of the ship subsidy the 
Government collects the money from the people and pays it 
over to the operators of the ships. In this particular case, how- 
ever, the Government authorizes and empowers the manufac- 
turers of cotton goods in this country to collect the subsidy 
out of the people, compelling them to pay over a very small 
part of it to the cotton farmers of Arizona and authoriz- 
ing the manufacturers to put the balance of it in their own 
pockets. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, before the vote is taken permit 
me to say, in strengthening by statistics the position the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina takes, that I have here a table fur- 
nished me by the Tariff Commission showing that over 50 per 
cent of the cotton goods brought into this country, perhaps 65 
to 70 per cent, are composed of yarns above 60 in count. Per- 
haps 35 to 40 per cent are composed of yarns from 90 on up to 
120. Therefore if we put a duty of 10 cents a pound addi- 
tional on the Arizona cotton, that, of course, would be reflected 
in the following paragraphs in the bill, providing for a com- 
pensatory duty on all goods in which yarns of a like count shall 
enter, which means that as to approximately 55,000,000 square 
yards of goods imported this duty will be reflected directly as a 
compensatory duty. So that, brought down to its last analy- 
sis, it means that a duty laid on a few thousand bales of cotton 
in Arizona, the benefit of which to the producers is very ques- 
tionable, will be reflected in a compensatory duty to the amount 
of millions of dollars to the consumers of cloth made out of 
like counts of thread. In other words, we will be penalizing the 
American people who use cloth the major part of which is pro- 
duced abroad out of-thread of this nature sent into this country, 
and the importers and the consumers of those goods will be 
forced to pay a compensatory duty on all the cloth made out 
of the Arizona cotton, on cloth that has thread of a like count, 
or where there is a possibility of the cloth being made out of 
thread of a like count. 

So that if it were the policy of the Government to encourage 
the production of this character of cotton, it would be infinitely 
cheaper and better for the American people to pay the cotton 
growers a bonus per bale, or a bonus per pound, double and 
treble what it is proposed to put as a duty on the cotton; pay 
it direct to them, and let the benefit go where we intend that it 
Shall go, rather than to mulct the American people on all the 
cloth made out of yarns into which this could enter. 

Why not be sensible? If we want to benefit the Arizona cot- 
ton growers let them appeal for a direct bonus to encourage 
their production, and then it will not go to any manufacturer, 
it will not come indirectly, but it will go to them directly on 
every pound they produce of a given staple. They would be 
the direct beneficiaries of it, and the American people would not 
be loaded with this burden on the vast importation of foreign 
goods. 

So, if they come here to appeal for help, and we are going to 
help them, let us help them directly, but not indirectly burden 
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the whole American people in order that they may perhaps 
incidentally benefit ; and it is very doubtful as to whether they 
would get anything at all or not. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Simmons] says that the rate of duty which is 
claimed on this particular article is an illustration of the whole 
nature and character of this tariff bill. I could well believe 
that it is so. It is indeed, in my humble judgment, a very 
fair and just illustration of the principle which runs through, 
vitalizes, and gives economic value to this tariff bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What I meant to say—and I wish the Sen- 
ator to have my statement in the strongest language—was that 
it was the parcelling out by the Republican Party of subsidies. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. And a penalizing of the American peo- 
ple. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Certainly. 

Mr, SMOOT. Then, if all the rates ip this bill are subsidies, 
the Underwood law must contain subsidies. Where are you 
going to draw the line? The only question is as to the amount. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I did not say they were all subsidies. I 
said that this was an illustration of scores of items in this 
bill of similar character, which are merely subsidies. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will read his speech, he will 
find that he said that if the ship-subsidy provision is a subsidy, 
so is this bill a subsidy. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I said there were scores of items which 
were subsidies, 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator did not say scores of items. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I said this was an illustration of the kind 
of item which was a subsidy. The Senator knows I said that. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I agree with the Senator to this extent, 
that it is an illustration of the principles which permeate and 
run through and which I claim give economic strength and 
virtue to this proposed tariff law. 

Of course, a theory is one thing; a fact is another. Theoreti- 
cally, every tariff duty imposed, according to some schools, 
adds to the price of the article to the consumer here in America. 
But in practical operation the facts discredit and refute the 
Democratic theory. We apply our doctrine of protection to 
many other items. We apply it to the American producer of 
rice, the Alabama miner of amorphous graphite, the Southern, 
Middle, or Far Western States producer of sugar. In the 
mining States we apply it, for example, to quicksilver. In the 
manufacturing States we apply it to the various articles of 
manufacture. According to Democratic theory, each of these 
applications of the protective principle tends to benefit only 
the particular industry. Calling it a “subsidy,” calling it 
* penalizing,” terming it an “imposition upon the American 
people,” adds nothing whatever to argument nor does it affect 
the ultimate concrete fact. Industries are interdependent ; they 
do not stand alone, In encouraging and building up and main- 
taining one industry not only those engaged in that industry 
are benefited but many other industries are encouraged and 
sustained and America prospers. Even as in old times, the 
London aristocrat wanted his clothes made in Rome, and later 
his articles of adornment made in Paris, and as now the dudes 
of America want their clothes made in London, so we find 
that now, according to this statement, there are those who want 
foreign-raised cotton merely because it bears the term “ Egyp- 
tian.” Such is the force of habit or custom or words. It may 
be that “a rose by any other name would smell as sweet.” but 
I doubt very much whether we would enjoy the flower as much 
if it bore another name. so to call this proposed duty on long- 
staple cotton a “ subsidy,” or to say that we “ penalize” or that 
we are “oppressing” one part of our people in order to aid 
another is to indulge in mere verbiage. Thus to charac- 
terize this or any other item in this bill adds nothing to the 
argument. 

If we apply the theory advanced here by the disciples of 
Cobden or the disciples of Calhoun in his later day—forgetting 
his powerful arguments in his perhaps stronger youth—one by 
one the industries of America would be put out of existence. 
I trouble the Senate to justify that statement, I think, by 
merely suggesting what would happen if the free-trade notion 
or principle were carried to its legitimate conclusion in framing 
tariff laws. 

I care not what my learned friends may say, I know that 
there are industries in California which can not compete with 
oriental industries. Our State is made up of men and women 
who have come from practically every State in the Union, from 
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northland and seuthland. Leoking at the distingnished Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons} my mind’ reeurs to the 
faet that some of the most eminent and suecessfal men in the 
political world; in the commercial world, in the educational 
world of California came from his great State of North Caro- 
lina. 

Similarly we have attracted te Califormia the finest type of 
citizenship in America. Our soil; our Climate, the status of our 
civilization are such that our people can not, in the field or 
the faetory, compete with oriental laber, the Japanese coolie 
labor, the Chinese cootie labor, the Par Bast coolie or cheap, 
miserably paid laber. That is not @ tleery with us. It isa 
tragie or pathetic fact. 

The same thing holds good, I venture to say, with respect to 
Louisiana. Those coming immediately from that State, Sema- 
tors of character, of learning, rising quite above political affili- 
ations, indifferent to political terms of partisanship tell you 
amd’ tell me that they can not prosper there in the cultivation 
of rice or sagar in competition with foreign producers. 

If I may refer again to my own State, I simply know, and 
the facts: warrant my statement, that we can not there operate 
our quicksilver mines in competition with the Spanish: or the 
Austrian. 1 therefore make the broad statement that: one by 
one by @ certain kind of legislation we can put out of business 
the industries of America. I would include net only the pre- 
ducers of foodstuffs but the multitudinous phases of manufac- 
ture. If that be so—it perhaps may be doubted, but if! it be 
true—why should we hesitate to give protection to Arizona or 
to California im respect to this pareaeloe industry, why as: to 
sugar, why as to rice; why as to graphite, why as to quick- 
silver, why as to many of our manufactured articles im im this 
country ? 

The answer, [ imagine, which the free trader will make is 
that by virtue of superior skill, by virtue of labor-saving ma- 
chinery, by virtue of organized capital, each and all of these 
various Amertean industries can survive and our system of 
wages and standard of life and.living be maintained without 
protection. But' I beg to remind Senators that the father and 
the mother, with their littte Brood of cliildren to feed and 
clothe, with the schools and churches and our type and stand- 
ard of living im California, eam not compete with tlie for- 
eigner—assuredly not with oriental labor. What, then, is to 


happen? One of two things must happen. Hither they must 
go out of that particular line of work and business or the cost 
of prodaction, the scale of wages; in that industry must be 
reduced; otherwise the foreign producer can import and the 


foreign product‘ will take the place of the home product. Is 
that’ result to be desired? Is that the result the free trader is 
aiming at? 

Mr. SIMMONS: Of course, I sympathize with the people of 
California and the farmers out there if they are in the dis- 
tressed condition in which the Senator represents them to be. 
In the last 10 days we have devoted quite a number of days to 
discussing duties wpon farm products and other products of 
California. I can not very well understand the statement the 
Senator is making about the difficulties which they are having 
to make a living out there in farming and fruit growing and 
mat raising, and all that sort of thing; in view of statements I 
have heard about the value of lands in California. I do not 
know whether it is true or not, but I have been told that the 
farm lands, the fruit-growing lands, the nut-growing lands of 
California have a market value far in excess of the market 
value of farm lands anywhere else in the United States. I 
have heard some stories about some lands that were worth 
$1,000 or $1,500 an acre. I do not know exactly how to recon- 
cile the statement of the Senator with reference to the difficul- 
ties the farmers and growers of the other produets out there 
are having to get along, with the wnusual value of lands said to 
exist there. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. One answer might be that we have 
thus far been fairly well protected by the principle for which 
we are now contending. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Since 1913 we have had the Underwood 
law, and during that. period of time they have been pretty 
prosperous out in California. I would be very glad if the Sen- 
ator would tell the Senate to what extent farm lands have ad- 
vanced in value in California during that period of time. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Since 1914 manifestly we have had a 
protection brought about by other than legislative action. The 
war brought about a heetie, feverish type of prosperity all over 
the land, and just as such temporary prosperity will vanish in 
a day, brought about by unnatural causes, I maintain that sub- 
stantial and permanent prosperity will be insured by an appli- 
cation of protective principles, principles which work in a sense 
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in the seme way; that ig to sey, which enable the American 
producer, whether he be in the Senator’s State or mine, to have 
the benefit of the greatest consuming market im the world, 
nemely, the mrarket: of 105,000,000 of American citizens within 
our continental borders: 

Mr. SIMMONS, I Nave heard 2 good deal about the war 
being a practical embargo, but E had understood the Senator 
was complaining largely ef eriental competition. The war did 
not seriowsly interfere with transportation and’ commerce be- 
tween the Pacifie coast and the Orient, did it? 

Mr: SHORTRIDGEH: Yes; it did: As ar illustration, the 
war shut off the trade of Germany with China and during that 
time a certain American industry built up an enormous trade 
in China. Now, that the war is over America bas lost that 
trade almost entirely and Germany has recovered it, and to a 
= appreciable degree—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator is speaking abeut export trade 
new, ‘fs he net? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE: Certainly I am; and as to import trade 
there was material interferenee in transportation across the 
Pacifie Geean by virtue of: the war. It is true that early the 
German fleet was. swept from the Pacifie Ocean; but owing to 
the great national and international economie upheaval the im- 
ports from the Orient were diminished, and this did affect the 
condition of affairs, 

But I am net’ complaining or am not troubling the Senate 
with the conditions prevailing there growing out of the late 
war. What I’ am maintaining and what I am willing to join 


issue with the Senator on is this: The learned Senator con- 


tends that this is a sample of many items in the bill; that it 
is designed to benefit only one class of our people: I say that 
at: first blush that is so, even as to put a tariff om any par- 
ticular article is at first blus designed to help those engaged 


‘in that industry. But if the free-trade principles which F am 


opposing are applied, then one by one we can put out the indus- 
tries of America, as the world is now constituted. 

If I lived in the Fiji Istands or in a South Sea island where 
we raised nothing but coconuts: or pineapples or bananas, I 
might be a free trader in respeet to importing inte that island 
all’ manufactured articles. But we do not live in the Fiji 
Islands: or a: South Sea island. We live in America. I main- 
tain that what develops an industry in North Carolina or Ken- 
tucky is beneficial to me and és beneficial to California. I am 
not afraid of the protection doctrine, and F add that if the 
Senators from North Carolina should come forward and claim a 
tariff duty upon some particular industry limited to their 
State and could show me that beeause of the price of labor 
there or other conditions they could not compete with Burma or 
with Egypt or other foreign land, I would favor tariff protec- 
tion for their industry, and I think they would earnestly ask 
it; If the issue, therefore, is that every tariff duty imposed 
isa penalizing of the American people, I am willing, speaking 


‘for my poor self, to join issue and to diseuss that before the 


American people. 

Finally, so far as I am concerned on this partienlar item, 
both of the Senators from Arizona have presented the facts 
and advanced convincing arguments in favor of the rate of 
duty asked. I have not indulged in many words with respect 
to California, but the soil and the climate of California are 
adapted to the raising of this particular kind of cotton. I do 
not understand Senators when they say that this kind of cotton 
is net in direct competition with the Egyptian long-staple cot- 
ton. It appears from the record that 12,000 bales or more of 
our cotton were used in a late year in the manufacture of 
automobile tires, and that a very considerably larger number 
of bales of Egyptian cotton were similarly used. Manifestly 
there was competition there. I am not advised as to what 
particular automobile tires used the American cotton or which 
used the Hgyptian, but both kinds were bought and used by 
automobile tire manufacturers, and im that particular field it 
would appear that there was something in the nature of 
competition. 

As to the proposed amendment, the Senate having expressed 
itself unmistakably as against the 15-cent rate, I hope Senators 
will fee} disposed to vote for the amendment now proposed by 
the senior Senator from Arizona, with the rate at 10 cents per 
pound. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, I hesitate to say any mere 
upon this subject’ at this laté hour whem the Senate is anxious 
to vote, especially when I realize that a few Senators will listen 
attentively to what I say and, like St. Patrick’s fishes, when I 
get through they will have their own way. The amend- 
ment, however; isso peculiarty atrocious that I can rot refrain 
from expressing my disapprobation. 
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Mr. ASHURST. I did not catch the word the Senator used, 
being engrossed in the examination of my manuscript. 

Mr. STANLEY. This is such a peculiarly indefensible and 
atrocious proposition that I can not refrain from expressing 
my utter abhorrence of it. If my remarks affect nobody except 
myself, I will at least have relieved my own conscience and my 
own soul by saying what I think about it. 

This character of cotton is raised in a kind of governmental 
agricultural infirmary, deliberately redeemed from the wilder- 
ness at an enormous cost. This peculiar type of cotton is pro- 
duced in the Salt River Valley of Arizona and the Imperial 
Valley of California. Those two valleys are reclaimed land, 
land redeemed from the sand hills and the waste of a barren 
wilderness by an expenditure of millions upon millions of dol- 
lars. The great Roosevelt Dam and a like structure erected 
in the Imperial Valley saved this arid land for the uses of the 
American people, and yet, so far as this product is concerned, 
the American people would be a dollar a pound better off in 
the purchase of an essential commodity if not one stone had 
been laid upon another in the erection of those dams and not 
one acre of that land had ever been reclaimed. It is proposed, 
first, to take millions, hundreds of millions, of the people's 
money from the Public Treasury to irrigate and reclaim Iand 
from the sand wastes and then tax the American people ten 
times as much as the farmers in the two valleys referred to 
were paid to leave communities where they were tax producers 
and gather them under a Government dam to become tax eaters. 
The proposition is so preposterous and absurd that it seems to 
Ine amazing that any man of thought or conscience should have 
to rise in this place to attack or expose it. 

Mr, ASHURST. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
vield to the Senator from Arizona? 

Mr. STANLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. ASHURST. I paid the Senator a while ago what I 
thought was a just compliment to his learning as a historian, 
and I should regret to be obliged to recall that compliment ; but 
if he continues in that vein I shall be obliged to do so. The Sen- 
ator says we have appropriated millions of dollars to build these 
irrigation projects. Mr. President, not a dollar have we appro- 
priated. The money came from the sales of lands in the various 
States. Those lands were dedicated by the States to the Federal 
Government. The arid States are not asking for an appropria- 
tion and have never asked for one; they are simply paying back 
that which we loaned the Federal Government. 

Mr. STANLEY. That is a very fine difference, Mr. President; 
it is the difference between tweedledum and tweedledee. 
Whether the lands belonged to the Government or to the States, 
they were public lands and were sold, and it was the Govern- 
ment’s money when it converted its own lands into money. The 
Senator may argue that because it did not take the appropria- 
tions for the reclamation projects in the Salt River and Imperial 
Valleys out of this pile of Government money but took it out of 
that pile the Government is not a loser; but I leave that argu- 
ment to answer itself. Be that as it may, here are dams con- 
structed at public expense; here are the energy and the assets 
of this country used to add to the area of arable lands in the 
United States. Why do we reciaim arid lands? In order that 
two blades of grass may be made to grow where but cne grew 
before; in order to make bread and cotton and wool and other 
prime necessities of life more plentiful; in order to make them 
easier to obtain and to lessen the cost by increasing the supply. 

The result of this proposition is that just in proportion as 
we redeem arable lands so we shall enhance the price of every- 
thing that is raised upon those lands. If this thing were con- 
tinued to a sufficient extent, all we would have to do would be 
to redeem enough land to pauperize the United States. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President ‘ 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. STANLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Does the Senator claim that the policy 
of reclaiming the arid lands of the West has been a mistaken 
policy? 

Mr. STANLEY. The reclamation of arid lands for the pro- 
duction of crops which will add to the wealth of the country 
is a most meritorious policy; to reclaim them in order to hot- 
house an industrial parasite is a mistake. The Senator from 
California is so modest he amazes me. A mistake? It is a 
blunder, almost a crime, to take the money of the people or 
to take the money of a State and reclaim arid land and then 
tax the other people of the United States who are raising 
products upon lands which they themselves redeemed from the 
wilderness and from the savages to enable those living on the 
reclaimed land to prosper. Thousands and tens of thousands 
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of hardy pioneers went West; they faced the perils, the soli- 
tude, and the hardships of the pioneer’s life; they redeemed 
their land; they owe their success only to their energy and to 
God; and yet it is proposed to make the men who are producing 
the wealth of this country upon the land which they redeemed 
pay a thousand per cent for essential articles of life in order 
to give a bonus to one county in Arizona and a little shirt-tail 
full of cotton producers in Imperial Valley who are living upon 
Government reclaimed land, 

The Government has not added to the agricultural wealth o 
this country; it has created behind these dams an agricultural 
infirmary, and for every 15 cents it is proposed to pay these 
cotton planters we are taking at least $2 out of the pockets of 
the American people. 

When the duty on 150,000 bales of Egyptian cotton, and the 
compensatory duty on all imported goods into which Egyptian 
cotton enters are considered, for the little five or six hundred 
thousand dollar bonus given the cotton grower—$10,000,000, 
says the chairman of the committee—are taken from the pockets 
of the American people. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
at that point? 

Mr. STANLEY. Certainly. ; 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, my friend, with his coruscat- 
ing rhetoric that is admired all over the United States, says 
that the Salt River Valley is so inconsiderable and small—that 
is the purport of his remarks—that it amounts to nothing. Mr. 
President, I wonder what the merchants ard manufacturers of 
Kentucky will think of that when I tell them through this 
Recorp that in 1920 the Salt River Valley bought, used, and 
paid for 32 carloads of goods, wares, and merchandise from 


‘Kentucky? 


Fight thousand carloads of goods, wares, and merchandise 
were sent in 1920 from the various States into the Salt River 
Valley. I am not speaking now of less than carload lots, and 
I am not speaking of carload lots that went into the Yuma 
project. I tell you, sir, from. Kentucky, and you, sirs, from 
Maine and from Massachusets, New Hampshire, New York, 
Ohio, and Michigan that you forget that you send 240,000 car- 
loads of goods, wares, and merchandise to these reclamation 
projects. Weare not beggars asking a largess from the Federal! 
Treasury. 

Mr. CARAWAY. 

Mr. STANLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I am curious to know why the Senator 
from Arizona did not include “ pocket” importations. He said 
he included nothing but carload lots, but, coming from Ken- 
tucky, I thought possibly that some of it went in less than car- 
load lots. [Laughter.] 

Mr. ASHURST. Will the Senator from Kentucky allow me 
to say a word in reply to the suggestion of the Senator from 
Arkansas? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Mr. President, for the enlighten- 
ment of this side of the Chamber, will the Senator from Arizona 
please state what was in those cars? 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, I claim my constitutional 
privilege from Kentucky. We are not required to say what we 
sold these prosperous people when they are getting about a 
dollar a pound for cotton while the poor planter in Mississipp! 
gets but 10 cents a pound, duty and all. They are able to buy 
Kentucky products; but common politicians and ordinary farm- 
ers need not come around. 

Mr. CARAWAY. May I suggest that, inasmuch as Arizona 
is somewhat removed from the seaboard, they have to patronize 
Kentucky, for they can not reach the Shipping Board? 

Mr. STANLEY. If I had realized that, I would not have 
said what 1 did. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, since something has been 
said about pockets by that very keen blade, the junior Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway], who has entered this debate, I 
will say that the saddlebags of the “Arkansas traveler ” in 1920 
brought into the Salt River project alone 26 carloads of goods, 
wares, and merchandise, for which we paid not in promises but 
in gold. There are 30 reclamation projects in our country; 
multiply 80 by 8,000 and you have the number of carload lots 
of goods, wares, and merchandise that the irrigation projects 
purchased and paid for. 

Are the fires in your furnaces out? Does the smoke no 
longer come from your factory chimneys? Are you thinking 
about foreign trade? I say build up the reclamation projects 
of the South and West and you will cease harrowing your 
brain about foreign trade. The western and southern people, 
if you will give them a chance to reclaim their lands, will buy 
not merely 240,000 carloads annually of your goods and wares 
but 1,000,000 carloads. 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield—— 





1922. 


Mr. STANLEY. q 
tained in this little book issued by the Tariff Commission. 
speaking of this matter it says: 


The production of American-Egyptian cotton is confined almost en- 
tirely to the one county of Maricopa, in the Salt River Valley, Srey 
where the soil and climatic conditions closely approximate those o 
Egypt and where the necessary moisture must be supplied by irriga- 
tion. Pima is the only cotton grown in the Salt River Valley. It is 
grown only to a slight extent elsewhere; possibly 500 bales are pro- 
duced annually in the Imperial Valley in California. 


Mr. President, all I know is what is - 
n 


This report, from which the Senator from Arizona quoted as 
the supreme authority against the statements of both the Sena- 
tor from Utah and the Senator from South Carolina, further 
Says that— 

It is largely controlled by the Pima Cotton Growers’ Association, and 
Government funds available through the War Finance Corporation have 


been used to enable the growers to hold for better prices. The Egyp- 
tion Government also assists its growers— 


And so on, 

This report says: 

Such variations from the price of the basic cotton are influenced and 
accentuated by special factors. Pima and Egyptian cottons tend to 
come together in periods of low prices and to draw apart on a rising 
market, The Pima crop, very much smaller than the Egyptian and in 
a few hands, is less subject to speculation, and being more securely 
financed and marketed by a few large growers can hold its level better 
in a distress market, 

Mr. ASHURST. 
at that point? 

Mr. STANLEY. 

Mr. ASHURST. They set an example as to what we hope 
our southern brethren will do. Years ago we said to our 
southern brethren in the cotton fields, ““ When you raise a crop 
of cotton, say to the spinner, ‘There it is. Unless you meet 
that price, you can not have it.’” 

That is what I have been urging for years. I have hegged, 
privately and publicly, my friend from South Carolina [Mr. 
SmitrnH] to start such a movement in the South; and then, in- 
stead of woe and desolation, instead of abject misery and ab- 
ject poverty spreading itself through the South, the South will 
be the commander of the world’s greatest staple, cotton, and 
can make its own price. 

In Arizona it is not controlled by a trust. Our men—the rich 
man and the poor man, the Democrat and the Republican— 
who grow cotton simply believe they have the right to fix their 
price, and they wish the southern cotton grower would do the 
same thing. Then he would have a right to feel that he was 
getting his due portion of justice in the land of his birth. 

Mr. HEFLIN. In other words, if the Senator will permit me, 
he feels that the cotton producers have the right to count 
the cost of production and add a reasonable profit thereto, 
and then to organize and stand together until they get that 
price. 

Mr. ASHURST. Absolutely. 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 


Certainly. 


That is what I hope to see the 
southern cotton planter do. The southern cotton planter must 
keep books. He must know what it costs to raise his cotton, 
and he must not sell below the cost of production. You do not 
need a Senator to tell you that if you sell cotton for less than 
it costs you to raise it you will inevitably be bankrupt. The 
largest individual grower that I know produced 150 bales in 
1920. It is true that one company—the Goodyear Co., I 
believe—some years ago planned a great expansion and did 
raise some five or six thousand bales, but they have given up 
that activity in large measure. With due deference to the 
documents from which the Senator quoted, the cotton of Arizona 
cotton growers is not controlled by a trust, but he with one 
bale or he with two bales knows what it costs him to raise that 
cotton, and he does not intend in the future that Wall Street 
gamblers—as my friend from the State of Alabama [Mr. Her- 
LIN] so eloquently says—shall by a wild. reckless foray of defla- 
tion deflate him again. We have a few statesmen down there on 
the soil; we have a few men working in the sun who are 
comparable to statesmen here. They were deflated once in 1920, 
but are not going to be deflated again if we can help it, either 
as to cotton or as to cattle or as to sheep or as to wool. 

Mr. HEFLIN. You will have to get a lot of these “ helgi- 
bites ” off of the Federal Reserve Board then. 

Mr. ASHURST. We will put them out of office, no matter 

fat their politics may be, if they give any special privilege to 
the manufacturing interests above the farming interests. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, the Senator has well said 
that men ought to be put out of business, men ‘ought to be put 
out of publ-¢ life, men ought to be pilloried in the court of 
public opin’on who give special favors to the manufacturing 
interests over the farming interests, and to that brave state- 
ment I say “Amen”; but is there in law or morals or justice 
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any reason for pillorying the man who gives a special favor to 
the manufacturing interests over the farming interests, and 
crowning the man who secures, through a bloc or otherwise, 4 
special advantage to the farming interests over the industrial 
interests? 

I represent not an industrial center but an agricultural com- 
munity, more strictly agricultural than that from which the 
Senator from Arizona comes, and yet my tongue shall cleave to 
the roof of my mouth and my hand shall lose its cunning 
before I will stand as a Senator on this floor and do for the 
farmer the thing which I damn as dishonest if done for any- 
body else. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STANLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. ASHURST. No exception can be taken to that state- 
ment. No one here has asked any special privilege for the 
farmer. Certainly I have not asked anything special for the 
farmer. I have only asked, and that is all anyone has asked, 
that the farmer shall be treated just as are the other interests 
in this country. But, Mr. President. I will go further. I will 
be bold. I will say that if I were giving out special privileges. 
they would be given to the farmer for this reason: 

The multitudes of the earth can be subsisted only from the 
soil. You may wear, as I do, this suit now, which I wore last 
year, and I can retrench there, but you must have three whole- 
some meals each day; and if the white-collared people in the 
city want their three wholesome meals each day, if they wish 
those food supplies they can only get them because some one 
goes down upon the brown earth, cultivates it, and waters it 
with his sweat. That is the only way in which the soil is 
going to be cultivated. So if I were passing out special privi- 
leges—the Senator and I stand on the same platform there; 
we are opposed to them—they would be given to the farmer. [ 
say, however, that we are not passing out special privileges ; 
and while I am on this subject, I said when I began this cotton 
debate that the diamond pivot around which my speech wou':d 
revolve was some words uttered by the able and courageous 
senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rortnson}| last Monday 
when he said: 


If the policy that is to be written into our tari laws is a policy of 
protection I do not find myself justified, as a representative of the 
people of the State of Arkansas, in voting to discriminate against the 
products of that State. , 

To my mind that is statesmunship. No inan ought to Claim 
special privileges for his State, but I trust no Senator will be 
found here who would plunge a dagger into the bosom of his 
own State. If there is to be found a dagger in the bosom of 
the cotton growers of Arizona it will not be my hand that 
thrust it, and if the cotton growers of Arizona are to be bank- 
rupt it can not justly be laid at my door that I helped to bring 
it about, or stood by, like Saul at the stoning of Stephen, while 
their ruin was accomplished. 

It was Thomas Jefferson who risked his life to smuggle out 
rice for our agriculturists. He organized the first agricultural 
bloc. It was Walker, Secretary of the Treasury, who produced 
the greatest tariff bill, who was the father of an agricultural 
bloc. 

Mr. President. we are pilloried and condemned here in the 
Sennte, we are treated with derision, because we have pre- 
sumed to speak for agriculture. Had we spoken for the Fed- 
eral reserve banks, had we spoken for the Morgans and the 
Ryans and the Rockefellers instead of the farmer we never 
would have been criticised. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, the Senator from Arizona is 
shooting at a man of straw, and he is very much excited over 
something that has never occurred. I will say to the Senator 
from Ar zona that when he was in his hippins I was organizing 
cooperative organizations of farmers. When he was a school- 
boy, some 20 years ago, I assisted in writing the charter and 
by-laws of the first cooperative association ever organized in 
Kentucky for the sale of tobacco. That plan, the plan of the 
Planters’ Protective Association, is the model on which M1 
Shapiro has secured a national reputation, and the same plan 
under which 95 per cent of the burley growers of Kentucky 
are now selling their tobacco. 

Nearly 20 years ago, month in and month out, I hammered 
and demanded in the face of a hostile majority an investigation 
of the American Tobacco Co. Alone, unaided by anybody, I 
impeached that company on seven different counts, and within 
two years of that time Chief Justice White handed down a 
dec'sion dissolving the American Tobacco Co., and he never 
quoted a charge that I had not made, and he never failed to 
sustain a charge that I had made. 

I gave 18 months of my |:fe, working 16 hours a day until I 
was physically exhausted. to bring the great Steel Trust to time, 
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over the opposition of the President of the United States, over 
the opposition of the Attorney General of the United States, 
and I lived to see the Attorney General incorporate about 30 
pages of my report into an indictment of the United’ States Steel 
Corporation, when that corporation was closer to the Presi- 
dent than any other corporation in the world, and when it was 
worth a man’s head to do it, and when it was not the popular 
thing to be at the head of a farmers’ bloc. I took my political 
head in my hand and defied the organized wealth of America 
when it was crushing the life out of the agricultural interests 
of Kentucky, and I did net wait until it was the easiest way 
and the softest way to favor to howl about my love for the 
farmer every time I wanted to incorporate an iniquity into a 
tariff bill. 

Be that as it may, Mr. President, let us get down to hardpan. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let us get back to long-staple cotton. 

Mr. STANLEY. Let us get back to long-staple cotton, and 
get through with it. My objection to this tariff is simply this: 

One county in Arizona, redeemed by Federal aid—a little spot 
of land in the Imperial Valley, redeemed by Federal instru- 
mentalities—is growing long-staple cotton, and the tax which 
this bill imposes is equivalent to $2 a pound upon that cotton. 
Instead of having these people raise cotton we had better have 
them raise palms and roses, and erect fountains, and put silken 
tents over their heads, and provide trained servants to fan the 
flies off of them, and let them live in idleness and luxury, and 
keep their hands off the delicate instrumentalities of the Gov- 
ernment, and prevent the incorporation into this bill of a clause 
that will be reflected in compensatory duties from one end to 
the other, and will lay a heavy burden upon every man with a 
decent cotton shirt upon his back, and every woman in the 
United States who buys a gingham dress. I will not be fright- 
ened by farmers’ talk, or anybody else’s talk. The women in 
gingham dresses, the men in cotton shirts, the users of automo- 
bile tires, and all like things in the production of which cotton 
is a prime necessity, all the consumers; have some rights in this 
country, and for them I shall speak. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The yeas and nays having been 
ordered, the Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (when Mr. Harrirson’s name was called). 
I wish to announce that the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
HARRISON] is paired with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
ELKINS], and that if he were present he would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when his name was called). 
Making the same announcement as before with reference to 
my pair and its transfer, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. OVERMAN (when Mr. Krna’s name was called). I was 
requested to announce that the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. 
KING] is unavoidably detained on public business. He is paired 
with the senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumBer]. 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine], 
but I am informed that on this vote he would vote the same 
way I intend to vote. I will therefore vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. ROBINSON (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. SurHERLAND] 
to the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana (when his name was called). I 
transfer my pair with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Fre- 
LINGHUYSEN] to the senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hircu- 
cock] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). I 
transfer my general pair with the senior Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Witrams] to the junior Senator from Washington 
(Mr. POINDEXTER] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WILLIS (when his name was called). I am paired to- 
day with my colleague, the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
POMERENE], who is absent. I find, however, that I can transfer 
that pair to the junior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Harretp]. 
I transfer my pair to that Senator and vote “ yea.” 

The roll call having been concluded, 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Batti] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER]; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Erxins] with the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison]; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Frernatp] with the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Jones]; 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DirrrxnaHam] with the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Grass]; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Ener] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OwEN]; and 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Hare] with the Senator from 
Tennessee {Mr. SHIELDS]. 
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Mr. NEW. Making the same announcement as on the pre- 
vious vote with reference to my pair and its transfer, I vote 
“ yea.” 

Mr. CAMBRON. Making the same announcement as on the 
previous vote, I vote “yea.” 

Mr. COLT (after having voted in the negative). 
junior Senator from Florida [Mr. TrRamMMELL] voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. COLT. I transfer my pair with that Senator to the 
junior Senator from Vermont [Mr. Paar], and allow my vote to 
stand. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wish to announce the unavoidable absence 
of the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. PoMERENE]. He is paired 
with the junior Senator from Ohio, and if he were present he 
would vote “‘ nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 19, nays 33, as follows: 


YBAS—19. 


McNary 
New 


Has the 


Ashurst 
Bursum 
Cameron 
Capper 
Gooding 


Johnson 
Jones, Wash, 
Kendrick 


Ladd 
McKinley 


Shortridge 
Townsend 
Watson, Ind. 
Willis 
Sheppard 
NAYS—33. 
Newberry 
Overman 
Pepper 
Robinson 
Simmons 
Smith 
Smoot 
Speneer 
Stanley 
NOT VOTING—44. 


La Follette 
McKellar 
Myers 
Nicholson 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Owen 
Page 
Pittman 
Poindexter Weller 
Pomerene Williams 

So Mr. AsHurRST’s amendment to the committee amendment 
was rejected. 

Mr. CAMERON. I give notice that I shall ask for a separate 
vote on this cotton schedule in the Senate. I hope in the 
meantime some of the Senators will look into this question 
more thoroughly; and I believe if they will do se they will 
vote with us. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question now recurs on the 
committee amendment. 

Mr. SMITH. I ask for the yeas and nays on the committee 
amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CAMERON (when his name was called). 
same announcement as before, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (when Mr. Harrison’s name was ¢alled). 
I make the same announcement with reference to the pair of the 
junior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] as on the 
previous vote. 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when his name was called). 
Making the same announcement as before with reference to my 
pair and its transfer, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. OVERMAN (when Mr. Kine’s name was called). The 
junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] is detained on important 
public business. He is paired with the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. McCumper]. If present, he would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). I transfer 
my general pair with the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] 
to the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. WELLER] and vote 
“ yea.” 

Mr. NEW (when his name was called). Making the same an- 
nouncement as to the transfer of my pair as on the previous 
vote, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SIMMONS (when Mr. PoMERENE’s name was Called). 
I wish to announce that the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
PoMERENE] is unavoidably absent. He is paired with the junior 
Senator from that State [Mr. Wittts]. If present the senior 
Senator from Ohio would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. ROBINSON (when his name was called). Announcing 
the same pair and transfer as on the previous vote, I vote 
“ nay.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana (when his name was called). 
ing the same announcement as before, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). 
ing the same announcement as before, I vote “ yea.” 


Brandegee 
Calder 
Caraway 
Colt 
Curtis 
Dial 
France 
Harris 
Heflin 


Kellogg 
Keyes 
Lenroot 
Lodge 
McCormick 
McCumber 
McLean 
Moses 
Nelson 


Sterling 
Underwood 
Wadsworth 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont, 
Warren 


Fernald 
Fletcher 
Frelinghuysen 
Gerry 

Glass 

Hale 

Herreld 
Harrison 
Hitchcock 
Jones, N. Mex, 
King 


Ransdell 
Rawson 
Reed 
Shields 
Stanfield 
Sutherland 
Swanson 
Trammell 
Watson, Ga. 


Borah 
Broussard 
Crow 
Culberson 
Cummins 
Dillingham 
du Pont 
Kdge 
Elkins 
Ernst 


Making the 


Mak- 
Mak- 











Mr. WILLIS (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as on the previous roll call relative to the trans- 
fer of my pair with my colleague, the senior Senator from Ohio 
{Mr. PoMERENE], I vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. HALE. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS] to the senior Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania {Mr. Crow] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr, CURTIS. I desire to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. BALL] with the Senator 
from Florida (Mr, FLETCHER] ; / 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ELKIns] with the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] ; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. FERNALD] with the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. JONES]; 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM] with the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Grass]; and 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epce] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OwEn]. 

Mr. STANLEY (after having voted in the negative). I 
transfer my general pair with the junior Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Ernst] to the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. Cut- 
BERSON] and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. COLT (after having voted in the affirmative). I am 
informed that if present my pair, the Senator from Florida 
{Mr. TRAMMELL] would vote as I have voted, and I therefore 
allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. McKINLEY (after having voted in the affirmative). 1 
transfer my pair with the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Cara- 
way] to the Senator from Delaware [Mr.pu Pont] and allow 
my vote to stand. 

The result was announced—yeas 41, nays 11, as follows: 


YEAS—41. 
Ashurst Harris McKinley Shortridge 
Brandegee Heflin McNary Smoot 
Bursum Johnson Moses Spencer 
Calder Jones, Wash. Nelson Sterling 
Cameron Kellogg New Townsend 
Capper Kendrick Newberry Warren 
Colt Keyes Oddie Watson, Ind. 
Curtis Ladd Pepper Willis 
France Lenroot Phipps 
Gooding Lodge Ransdell 
Hale McCumber Sheppard 

NAYS—11. 
Borah Overman Smith Walsh, Mass. 
Cummins Robinson Stanley Walsh, Mont. 
Dial Simmons Underwood 

NOT VOTING—44. 

Ball Fletcher McKellar Rawson 
Broussard Frelinghuysen McLean Reed 
Caraway Gerry Myers Shields 
Crow Glass Nicholson Stanfield 
Culberson Harreld Norbeck Sutherland 
Dillingham Harrison Norris Swanson 
du Pont Hitchcock Owen Trammell 
Rdge Jones, N. Mex. Page Wadsworth 
Elkins King Pittman Watson, Ga. 
Ernst La Follette Poindexter Weller 
Fernald McCormick Pomerene Williams 


So the committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WARREN obtained the floor. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. WARREN. I yield to the Senator from Utah for the 
purpose for which he rose. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have a number of amendments to the cotton 
schedule which have been approved by the committee. I offer 
them at this time and ask that they be printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendments will be printed 
and lie on the table. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Utah if the amendments which the committee now reports con- 
stitute a general revision of the rates in the cotton schedule? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will not say a general revision, but as far as 
yarns and cloths are concerned and as far as gloves and hosiery 
are concerned it is a revision. 

Mr. ROBINSON. May I ask the Senator from Utah a fur- 
ther question as to whether the rates now proposed are reduc- 
tions of the rates originally reported by the Finance Com- 
mittee? 

Mr. SMOOT. They are all reductions. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Can the Senator state in percentages ap- 
proximately the amounts of the reductions that are made, or is 
it possible to do that? 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator mean the average in the 
whole schedule? 

Mr. ROBINSON. No; I mean the average or approximate 
percentage reductions that the rates now proposed constitute of 
the original Finance Committee rates, 
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Mr. SMOOT. Taking it as a whole, on the yarn and cloth 
schedules only there is about a 4 per cent reduction, just a 
fraction less than 4 per cent of reduction. In some items no 
change; in others a large reduction. In the hosiery and glove 
schedules, and particularly the cheaper lines of cotton gloves, 
there is a very large reduction, I will say to the Senator. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Can the Senator approximate the reduc- 
tion in percentage? 

Mr. SMOOT. I would say on the cheaper cotton gloves it is 
about one-half. I could not say exactly offhand because, as the 
Senator realizes, where we have a spread of prices all the way 
from 50 cents to $2.50 per dozen and an ad valorem rate apply- 
ing to them all, it is very difficult to say offhand, but I would 
say it was about 50 per cent. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Is it possible for the Senator from Utah 
to state the theory upon which the proposed rates now submitted 
are based and the theory upon which the reductions are made? 

Mr. WARREN. Well, Mr. President—— 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Wyoming has the floor. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I realize that is a very large question. I 
shall renew it to-morrow. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator when we get to the 
discussion of the amendments I am perfectly willing to answer 
any question that I can answer, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I wish the Senator from Wyo- 
ming would allow me to have one minute. 

Mr. WARREN. I would like to clear the way for what [ 
desire to present to the Senate and then I shall be glad to yield. 
i The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Wyoming has the 

oor, 

Mr. WARREN. I wish to ask unanimous consent that the 
tariff ill may be temporarily laid aside as I wish to address 
myself to another subject. I ask unanimous consent for that 
purpose. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. WARREN. I now yield to the Senator from North 
Carolina, 

Mr. SIMMONS. I would like to have the Senator from Utah 
state if the committee will make similar reductions in the 
woolen schedule and the silk schedule? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not offered any amendment nor has the 
Senator from North Dakota on the wool schedule, but I will 
say to the Senator that it is impossible to make the reductions 
in the rates in the wool schedule that have been made in the 
cotton schedule. I think I can convince the Senator from 
North Carolina that that is the case. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the comniittee revise the schedule? 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I suggest that these are mat- 
ters that ought to come up on their merits and not at this par- 
ticular time. 

Mr. SIMMONS. 
discussing it. 

Mr. SMOOT., I will say to the Senator offhand that it could 
not be more than 5 per cent on the woolen schedule on the 
cloths. On the yarns there can not be any change at all. 
Whatever changes there are in the wool schedule, I will say 
to the Senator, will be very slight. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator think they will further 
rewrite the schedule? 

Mr. SMOOT. On the cloth—I mean 5 per cent ad valorem 
and not 5 per cent of the rate. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the committee make like 
in the silk schedule? 

Mr. SMOOT. I can not say what the committee will do. I 
can only say what they have done. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator think they will further 
rewrite the schedule? 

Mr. SMOOT. So far as silk is concerned, I am sure they 
will, because the committee have already agreed to one impor- 
tant amendment. 

APPROPRIATIONS FOR FISCAL YEAR 1923. 


Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, as a matter of law and prac- 
tice, the Committees on Appropriations of the Senate and 
House are directed, every Congress, to assemble and furnish to 
the Congress in compact form all the figures pertaining to 
appropriations, 

At the close of each session the committees are expected to 
place before the Congress and in the Recorp figures showing the 
amount of appropriations for the current year and also amounts 
provided for the ensuing year. 

I am about to present, and shall ask leave to print in the 
Recorp, tables carefully prepared by the clerks of the Com- 
mittees on Appropriations showing the condition of the appro- 


The Chair 


I am simply asking questions. I am not 


reductions 
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priation bills at the close of the present session. ‘These tables 
show all the appropriations made during this ‘session for the 
fiscal year of 1923 and also those made during the preced- 
ing session, giving the comparison with former Gongresses 
as to estimates and appropriations, 

Figures and facts regarding appropriations ‘are not pictur- 
esque subjects. In fact, the attention of Congress and the 
public is challenged by many more attractive subjects; but, 
after all, no legislative duty surpasses in importance or re- 
sponsibility the duty of appropriating revenues derived from 
taxes collected from the peopie to meet Government expenditures. 

The people have a right to know with what ‘wisdom and care 
the funds of ‘the Government have been apportioned for ex- 
penditure. 

In connection with my remarks I want to indorse and com- 
mend the Budget law, the retiring Budget Director, ‘Gen. Charles 
G. ‘Dawes, and the former Chief of Fimance of the War Depart- 
ment, Gen, Herbert M. Lord, who now becomes Budget Direc- 
tor. These able gentlemen have under the Jaw presented their 
conclusions to President Harding, who in turn has reviewed, 
revised, and transmitted them to Congress for:eur conscientious 
consideration. 

The Budget law was approved by the President June 10, 1921. 
Prior to that date the flood of money ‘calis under the prevailing 
system ‘of estimates assumed such proportions that it seemed ‘ad- 
visable for the chairman of your committee 'to call the matter to 
the attention of President Harding, so that the Chief Executive 
might have before him for consideration the fact that in only 14 
days of the commencement of'the first session of ‘Congress. under 
his administration deficiency estimates alone amounting to $216,- 
* 000,000 had been 
$137,000,000 of which concerned items for the fiscal year 1922, 
which ‘at the time had not yet begun. 

The advisability of teamwork between the Executive, the de- 
partments, and Cengress became so apparent that it was sug- 
gested to the President as a means of bringing about the desired 
results im economy. Ng 

The President acted immediately, sending written notice to 
each member of his Cabinet that he did “not know of any more 
dangerous tendency in the administration of governmental de- 
partments” than the tendency to exceed the limits of appro- 
priations fixed ‘by Congress; and he said “I am very sure that 
we can never fix ourselves firmly on a basis of economy until 
the departments are conducted within the provisions made by 
Congress.” 

Thereafter, in due course, came the work of the newly erected 
Budget Bureau in the way of alternative estimates, which were 
accepted and adopted by committees of both House and Senate. 

The new Budget system changed the names and the grouping 
of subjects formerly comprehended in the regular annual ap- 
propriation bills, which in turn made it necessary for the Sen- 
ate to change its rules, as the House had previously done, so 
that all of the appropriation bills would come to ‘the regular 
Senate Appropriations Committee. 

And so the Senate, in March, 1922, adopted the new rule which 
has so well and with such satisfactory results served the pur- 
pose of teamwork. a 

Seldom, if ever, has the discharge of the duty of appropriat- 
ing funds been attended with greater difficulties and embarrass- 
ments than during the past few years since the war. 

In times of war all restraint is removed and extravagance 
reigns and costs are uncounted; but in the years following 
economy and reform are the watchwords, and the exhausting 
labor of again securing a safe and sane basis is a matter of 
necessity if the public and the Government are to exist. 

Although economy was the outstanding feature in handling 
the appropriation bills for the present fiscal year—and this a 
cut-to-the-bone economy—the speed with which they were com- 
pleted and the absence of an admitted evil in past appropriation 
bills, the inclusion of extraneous legislation, were also marked 
features. 

The first Budget under the Budget law was submitted by 
President Harding December 5, 1921, for the fiscal year 1922-23. 
When the fiscal year opened July 1, 1922, every Government 
activity had been provided for some months in advance, so 
that department heads and bureau chiefs knew to the penny 
the limits of their expenditures. 

Every appropriation bill, including all of the regular supply 
measures, three deficiency measures, and the several extra ap- 
propriation bills, such as the Russian relief, seed grain for 
crop-failure areas, the building of veterams’ hospitals, and the 
providing of ‘$500,000 fer war-fraud investigations for the De- 
partment of Justice, were finished by June 30 last, despite the 
crush of most important general legislation, including the long- 
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time, long-distance, hard-fought tariff bill, the soldiers’ eom- 
pensation bill, and innumerable other measures. 

This wecord «contrasts sharply with that during the Wilson 
administration, when the important Army and Navy appropria- 
tion bills failed to get through in time. Once during former 
President Wilson’s last term failure of appropriation bills made 
it necessary for Mr. Wilson to call an extra session of 
although it was known that he was epposed to that course and 
would not have done ‘so except for such failure. 

At that time ‘Congress was compelled ‘to pass, before the be- 
ginning of the fiscal year, July 1, :continuing resolutions to keep 
some of the Government departments running. 

At the outset of President Harding’s administration a special 
session was called to face the task of passing the Army and 
Navy appropriation bills which ‘had failed, the Army bill 
through a pocket veto by President Wilson. 

The Army appropriation ‘bill this year was passed by the 
House in a few days, even though a ‘hard fight was waged over 
the size of the Army personnel; and when the bill came to the 
Senate it was put through in the record time of ome day. A 
similar record was achieved by the present House and Senate 
on ‘the Navy bill this year—a bill which generally has taken 
several weeks in the Senate being passed in as many days. 

Factors in the efficiency and speed im the!passage of this year’s 
appropriation bills were the Budget system and the reorganiza- 
tion by the ‘House and Senate of itheir Appropriations Com- 
mittees: The Budget Bureau and the committees cooperated in 
holding expenditures to an absolute minimum of necessity with- 
out abridging the Government's legitimate ‘work. 

The reduction of departmental estimates by the Budget Bureau 
was followed in a great number of instances by further reduc- 
tions by the Senate and House committees—reductions which 
almost invariably were sustained by the respective Houses. 

Although the Appropriations Committees were enlarged, they 
worked with greater speed and gave promise, after the first 
shaking down of the new committee system, of even greater 
speed in handling next year’s appropriating measures. 

Although the new Senate rule operates to keep out extraneous 
legislation, several of the 1923 appropriation bills carry con- 
structive legislation, notably laws concerning the District of 
Columbia tax revision commission, the $7,500,000 appropriation 
for Wilson Dam at Muscle Shoals, etc.; but such legisia- 
tion was so managed that it did not retard the passage of the 
supply measure. These items were, of course, inserted by unani- 
mous consent, 

At this point I want to congratulate most sincerely the Appro- 
priations Committees of the House and Senate on the friendly 
relations and teamwork which have prevailed during the past 
year. Especially does the chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Appropriations desire to thank the members of his com- 
mittee for their cooperation, and even more especially to thank 
the additional members selected from other former appropriat- 
ing committees for the zeal and interest they have manifested 
in working with the parent committee. The ‘able chairman of 
the House Committee on Appropriations has been always ready 
to cooperate, and the vigilant clerks of the Appropriations Com- 
mittees of both bodies—always ready, night and day—have kept 
their work current. 

In considering these regular annual supply bills the House 
Committee on Appropriations took more than 13,000 pages of 
testimony during the session, and the Senate Committee on 
Appropriations, after taking advantage of its study of this great 
mass of testimony taken by the House, took over 2,500 addi- 
tional pages. 

In presenting the several tables making comparisons of ap- 
propriations and estimates, all appropriations and estimates for 
each fiscal year have been segregated under their respective de- 
partments or establishments. This method insures a fair com- 
parison. The same method has been applied also in handling 
the permanent and indefinite appropriations. This assembles 
all like data in one place and is considered an improvement over 
old methods. 

The appropriations as shown in Table I for the fiscal year 
1928 are $319,280,984.10 less than for the fiscal year 1922. 

This result, which I am sure will be gratifying to the tax- 
payers of our country, was achieved by a careful and pains- 
taking effort on the part of all concerned. 

The regular annual appropriation bills as passed the Senate 
show an apparent increase of $195,049,426.35 over the amount 
as passed the House. After deducting from this sum $50,000,- 
000 added to the post office act for construction of rural post 
roads; $53,480,120 added to the War Department act, made 
necessary in ‘the main by increasing the size of the persomel 
and enlisted strength of the Army; and $44,080,507.10 added to 
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the naval act, chiefly on account of increased pay, increase of 
the Navy, and for aviation purposes, there is left only $47,488,- 
799.25 added by the Senate to the proposals of the House. 
Much of this amount added to the bills as passed the Senate 
was made necessary by estimates for items brought forward at 
later dates and after the bills had passed the House, and there 
was little controversy concerning their merits. 

As shown in Table IV, Congress has reduced the Budget 
estimates for 1923 in the sum of $172,523,046.86, and the 
amount submitted for 1922 in the sum of $139,649/245.41. 
Much of this reduction has been brought about by the fact that 
the estimates are arranged so far in advance that conditions 
necessarily change by the time actual consideration is had. 

In the necessary transfer and changes to conform to the 
Budget law the Budget officers acted as the first line of defense 
and Congress as the second line of defense. And so in this 


first year under the new law probably more and deeper cuts in 
the estimates were made by Congress than should be necessary, 

It may be interesting to students of national finance to note 
that the ordinary receipts of the Government for the past year 
exceed the ordinary expenses for the same period by $313,- 
801,651.10. 

It is also an interesting fact that the reduction of the public 
debt during the same period—one year—amounted to $1,014,- 
068,844,23, 

Mr. President, the tables I present speak for themselves, and 
I commend them to the attention of Congress and the Ameri- 
can people. 

I ask unanimous consent that the tables may be printed in 
the Recorp in 8-point type. 

There being ne objection, the tables were ordered to be 
printed in the Rscorp in 8 point type, as follows: 
























Taste I.—Comparison of appropriations, fiscal years 1922 and 1923. 


{Amounts carried for each of these fiscal years in the regular annual appropriation acts, deficiency appropriation acts, special acts, and 
amounts estimated under permanent and indefinite appropriations. ] 










Decrease ( —) orin- 










: Appropriations, Appropriations, crease (+-) 1923 
Department or establishment. fiscal year 1922. | fiscal year 1923. | compared with 
1922. 







Legislative (Congress): 
Regular annal.......--:-.-.seccccsssesseseeeeeesceeeeesceeseseesseseees $18, 247, 247. 06 





1 —$5, 458, 922. 11 


—5, 458, 922. 11 


———— 


$12, 788, 324. 95 
800. 00 








FROUEE. oo 505 cad ible iuid bec edeGs caus a Oates techs aa ie tS Sal hei 





18, 248, 047. 06 12, 789, 124. 95 


Executive office and independent offices: 


A“ 


Regular annual— 
Shipping Board.................s0<-« eT 73, 959, 000.00 | 2 100, 459,000.00 |  +26,.500, 000. 00 
Ta nh ee ecdeddcdddacse 408, 166, 732. 00 418, 063, 843. 45 +9, 897, 111. 45 
Executive and. other independent offices... ..........eceeeeeeeeeeee- 16, 721, 325. 00 #18, 115, 928. 00 +1, 394, 603. 00 



















Wika wakeaces ds oc beaseebeebadass tes bakosiccuctenaseteascdcodces 498, 847, 057. 00 
Seeneinah and indefimite.......... elke cae te ORs cc becca dccadend cece 5, 523, 000. 00 6, 017, 000. 00 


Total..... Mladen diatihineidcidinanabnninmdininitiniats bent ad meee e* el 504, 370, 057. 00 542, 655, 771. 45 
State Department: . 


Regwiar annual. . 64> cade cidinesidacee SXGid AD ABR + «oe inednecesqasess 5 16, 741, 346.09 10, 443, 488. 16 —6, 297, 857.93 
Permanent and indefinite. ........ deleta sate i SE 6 UNG Cade agekddecddsett<s 106, 000. 00 106, 000. 00 


536, 638,771.45 | +437, 701, 714. 45 


+494, 000. 00 
+38, 285, 714. 45 


















Pe ee mem meee nm eee 


—6, 297, 857.93 











ow ccc ccewccccccccccc cc ccce ge ceccccccccccccce nc cccccccscccesces 16, 847, 346. 09 





10, 549, 488. 16 








a shin, guide. cidne.dwe ccega Wd SHAG SUMS tame eageueeseasseeseees 145, 352, 179. 65 118, 835, 308. 81 —26, 516, 870. 84 
cleig ciple’ oinldip occccodvceceseqececceess 1, 394, 609, 200.00 | 1, 375, 396, 910. 63 —19, 212, 289. 37 


Roteh i:.ii' gnc schtekwse < MS JERE Redd kde eR BU DRG AL ice cccaccucesbe 








—45, 729, 160. 21 


== 


1, 539, 961, 379. 65 | 1, 494, 232, 219. 44 




















War Department: 
Mibtary activities— 
WOON GRIT 6 6c occ evccecetecutes Bee eT TTC OTT PE CPL Ete 850, 707, 538. 35 256, 411, 169. 67 —94, 296, 368. 68 
TTT ee eT eS ee 2, 172, 300. 00 000. 60 —907, 300. 00 


? ? 




















Total military activities... ........secceseaee ne oanannes es nan teens 342, 879, 838. 35 257, 676, 169. 67 —95, 203, 668. 63 

Nonmilitary activities— 
I SEER E GEL DA ALLS FES EASES Boe daca dé ad 42, 638, 010. 66 6 68, 753, 223. 00 +26, 115, 312. 34 
FUR NNNG NG CEN vec ccc ce suisccdesvecdecdcncesdsteucevoce 8, 324, 600. 00 6, 521, 300. 00 —1, 803, 300.00 
vanhane , . 75, 274, 623.00} +24, 312,012.34 




































Total, War Department— 
TN Ee. cae tonpanade ep culine hd tesa desiiend sada 393, 345, 549. 01 825, 164, 492. 67 —68, 181, 056. 34 
PAGS GIN MUON in dc cos ccdcnctbeScamvcetecsaepeecces 10, 496, 900. 00 7, 786, 300.00 —2, 710, 600, 00 
403, 842, 449.01 332, 950, 792. 67 —70, 891, 656. 34 
Navy De ent: 
OPER b. . ccnatndnctkoset Sika alain pndinentindadanmmad e«---| 413, 180, 960. 87 294, 336, 577.00.| —118, 844, 383. 87 
Permanent and indefinite dah bs Ah dame ahe jess ee ce a Baoan edasin Sutanbigis hae 13, 197, 696. 00 3, 433, 672. 00 —, 764, 024. 00 
OE  sscittimain cit & enka qhubishine enagdecechaneceneene tt niedingiené Gon take a0 426, 378, 656. 87 297, 770, 249.00 | —128, 608, 407. 87 
ae LLL 


(For footnotes sce next page.] 
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TapLe I.— Comparison of appropriations, fiscal years 1922 and 1923—Continued. 


Decrease (—) or in- 
crease (-+) 1923 
compared with 

1922. 


Appropriations, 


Appropriations, 
fiscal year 1922. 


Department or establishment. fiscal year 1923. 


Interior Department: 
Regular annual— 
Pensions 


Post Office Department (payable from postal revenues), regular annual (only). . 


Agricultural Department: 
Regular annual 
ON RR ee ey 
Permanent and indefinite 


Department of Commerce: 
Regular annual.. 
es PE SIEINO, gon cede lc cvee secant bee tes Seand> sedtdadiae 


Department of Labor, regular annual (only) 


Department of Justice, and the judiciary: 
Regular annual 
Permanent and indefinite 


District of Columbia: 
SOUP EME so Silke ee cote ete see C eee eobebcc dic eesddeur es 
Permanent and indefinite 


NS Sa a a ivcitwns iheiiated 


Increased compensation ($240 per annum) 
Miscellaneous (unclassified) 


Grand total: 
Regular annual 
Permanent and indefinite 
Increased com 
Miscellaneous (unclassified ) 


Grand total 
Less Post Office (payable from postal revenues). 


Total, exclusive of Post Office 


$265, 000, 000. 00 


49, 559, 305. 13 


314, 559, 305. 13 


30, 573, 500. 00 


345, 132, 805. 13 
579, 976, 851. 00 


7 39, 527, 434. 00 
§ 80, 000, 000. 00 
11, 750, 000. 00 


131, 277, 434. 00 


17, 394, 859. 00 
3, 000. 00 


? 


17, 397, 859. 00 
5, 798, 196. 50 


16, 938, 667. 67 
1° 175, 500. 00 


17, 114, 167. 67 


23, 463, 675. 72 
80, 600. 00 


24, 844, 275. 72 
38, 735, 173. 00 


4,066,316,366.74 


579, 976, 851. 00 


® 6, 916, 920. 00 


$252, 000, 000. 00 


45, 565, 108. 67 


297, 565, 108. 67 


27, 562, 900. 00 


325, 128, 008. 67 | 
565, 064, 786. 50 


36, 929, 173. 00 
® 10, 000, 000. 00 
12, 250, 000. 00 | 


59, 179, 173. 00 —72, 098, 261. 00 


18, :743, 245. 00 
3. ) 


18, 746, 245. 00 


17, 851, 221. 00 


17, 851, 221. 00 | 


22, 841, 609. 80 
1, 624, 600. 00 


2, 274, 119, 027. 01 
1, 434, 181, 182. 63 


38, 735, 173. 00 


565, 064, 786. 50 


—$13, 000, 000. 00 


—3, 994, 196. 46 


—16, 994, 196. 46 


—3, 010, 600. 00 


— 20, 004, 796. 46 
—14, 912, 064. 50 


— 2, 598, 261. 00 


+1, 348, 386. 00 


| +1, 118, 723. 50 


+912, 553. 33 
—175, 500. 00 


+737, 053. 33 


—622, 065. 92 
+244, 000. 00 


—378, 065. 92 


1 4-3, 735, 173. 00 


—126, 842. 04 


— 289, 254, 301. 69 


—33, 635, 013. 37 
+3, 735, 173. 00 
—126, 842. 04 


8,747,085,382.64 | —319,280,984.10 


—14, 912, 064. 50 


3, 486, 339, 515. 74 | 3, 181, 970, 596. 14 | —304, 368, 919. 60 


1 This decrease is due largely to the transfer of appropriations for printing and binding to the various departmental bills for 1923. 
Departmental appropriations for printing and binding for the fiscal year 1922 are carried under ‘‘ Legislative.”’ 
2 $5 


50,000,000 of this sum is for the payment of construction and other claims. 
Bureau include for hospital construction $18,600,000 for 1922 and $12,000,000 for 1923. 


’ The appropriations for the Veterans 


¢ This sum includes $1,500,000 for the purchase of land in the District of Columbia on which is situated temporary Government office 


buildings. 


* This sum includes $5,000,000 for treaty payment to Colombia and $1,000,000 for Government building and exhibits at the exposition 


at Rio de Janeiro. 


6 This sum includes an increase of $27,815,661 for rivers and harbors over amount appropriated for 1922 and $7,500,000 for Muscle 


Shoals development for which no appropriation was made for 1922. 


7 This sum includes $2,000,000 and $1,500,000, respectively, for seed-grain loans to farmers of the drought-stricken areas of the North- 


west for the crops of 1921 and 1922. 


8 These amounts were appr priated in the Federal highway act of Nov. 9, 1921. For 1923 the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized 
: rtionments. The Post Office appro- 


to apportion the sum of $50, 
priation act which authorized the foregoing $50,000,000 also authorize 
the fiscal year 1925. 

* This sum includes $1 


000 among the several States and to aye projects under such ap 


the sum of $71,500,000 for the fiscal year 1924 and $81,500,000 for 
240,000 to carry out the provisions of the act relating to the welfare and hygiene of maternity and infancy. 


10 Appropriations for this purpose are changed from a permanent basis for 1922 to an annual basis for 1923 and are included in the 


regular annual act. 


"The appropriation for 1922 for additional compeneetion was an indefinite amount and was estimated in the Budget at $35,000,000. 
Recent figures of expenditures show the actual cost for 1922 will be approximately $41,800,000. The specific appropriation of $38,735,173 


for 1923 is therefore $3,064,827 under the estimated expenditures for 1922. 
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Taste II.—Comparison of estimates and appropriations, fiscal year 1923. 


[ . aa ; 
Amounts carried for fiscal year 1923 in regular annual appropriation acts, deficiency appropriation acts, special acts, and amounts esti- 
mated under permanent and indefinite appropriations. ] 


1922. 10207 


Supplemental 
Budget estimates | Budget estimates 
submitted Dec. 5, | submitted Dec. 5, 
1921. 1921, to June 30, 
1922. 


Appropriations, 
1923, regular 
annual and per- 
manent and 
indefinite. 


Increase (+) or de- 
crease (—) appro- 
priations compared 
with estimates. 


Total Budget 
estimates, fiscal 
year 1923. 


Department or establishment. 


$17, 232, ro = 1 —$4, 449, 331. 00 


Executive office and independent 


Regular annual— 
Shipping Board........... 
Veterans’ Bureau 
Executive and other inde- 


State Department: 
ar annual 
Permanent and indefinite 


17, 238, 455. 95 


50, 501, 500. 00 
385, 921, 702. 00 


17, 077, 481. 00 


10, 474, 901. 16 


10, 580, 901. 16 | 


130, 607, 787. 19 


1, 375, 396, 910. 63 


Total..........-..------+---| 1,506, 004, 697. 82 


War Department: 
Military activities— 
annual 


Total, military activities... . 


Nonmilitary activities— 
Regular annual. ............. 
Permanent and indefinite 


Total, nonmilitary activities. 


Total, War Department— 
Permanent: and indefi- 


Interior Department: 
Regular anpual— 
Sse Nernst ons ens 
nterior Department proper... 
Penunadat end indefinite. - 


Post Office Department (payable from 
revenues), reg annual 
only)..... on anita pine sep tede ade 


309, 373, 709. 47 
1, 265, 000. 00 


$10, 638, 709. 47 


46, 512, 408. 00 
6, 521, 300. 00 


53, 033, 708. 00 


355, 886, 117. 47 
7, 786, 300. 00 


363, 672, 417. 47 


4 422, 518, 695. 13 


3, 433, 672. 00 


252, 000, 000. 00 
46, 218, 432. 00 
27, 562, 900. 00 


579, 650, 066. 00 


{For 


50, 000, 000, 00 
37, 117, 142. 95 


663, 670. 00 
87, 780, 812. 95 | 


100, 501, 500. 00 
423, 038, 844. 95 


17, 741, 151. 00 


6, 017, 000. 00 


547, 298, 495. 95 


321, 072. 00 | 10, 795, 973. 16 
106, 000. 00 


321, 072. 00 10, 901, 973. 16 


1, 298, 570. 00 131, 906, 357. 19 


1, 375, 396, 910. 63 | 1, 375, 396, 910. 63 | 


541, 281, 495. 95 


$12, 788, 324. 95 
800. 00 


12,789, 124. 95 


100, 459, 000. 00 
418, 063, 843. 45 


2 18, 115, 928. 00 


536, 638, 771. 45 
6, 017, 000. 00 


542, 655, 771. 45 


10, 443, 488. 16 
106, 000. 00 


10, 549, 488. 16 


118, 835, 308. 81 


— 42, 500. 00 
—4, 975, 001. 50 


+374, 777. 00 
— 4, 642, 724. 50 


—352, 435. 00 


—13, 071, 048. 33 


1, 298, 570. 00 | 1, 507, 303, 267. 82 | 1, 494, 232, 219. 44 —13, 071, 048. 38 


310, 776, 618. 69 
1, 265, 000. 00 


312, 041, 618, 69 


1, 816,000.00 | 54,849, 708. 00 


8, 218, 909. 22 


359, 105, 026. 69 


7, 786, 300. 00 
366, 891, 326. 69 


3, 218, 909. 22 


7, 862,700.00 | 430, $81, 395. 13 


8, 483, 672. 00 
433, 815, 067. 13 


252, 000, 000. 00 
46, 886, 481. 30 
27, 562, 900. 00 


326, 449, 381. 30 


4, 274, 347.00 


footnotes sce next page.) 


583, 924, 413. 00 


256, 411, 169. 67 
1, 265, 000. 00 


257, 676, 169. 67 


68, 753, 328. 00 
6, 521, 300. 00 


75, 274, 623. 00 


325, 164, 492. 67 
7, 786, 300. 00 


332, 950, 792. 67 


294, 336, 577. 00 
3, 433, 672. 00 


297, 770, 249. 00 


252, 000, 000. 00 
45, 565, 108. 67 
27, 562, 900.00 


325, 128, 008. 67 


—54, 365, 449. 02 


— 54, 365, 449. 02 


+20, 424, 915. 00 


+20, 424, 915. 00 


—33, 940, 534. 02 


—33, 940, 534. 02 
—136, 044, 818.13 


—136, 044, 818.13 


| 1, 321, 372.63 


SV 


565, 064, 786. 50 


—18, 859, 626. 50 


_ 
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Taste II.—Comparison of estimates and appropriations, fiscal year 1923—Continued. 


Budget estimates 


Department or establishment. oes Dec. 5, 
1921. 


Agricultural Department: 
Regular annual 
Roads, construction of 
Permanent and indefinite 


$34, 610, 668. 00 


46, 860, 668. 00 | 


Department of Commerce. 
Regular annual 
Permanent and indefinite 





20, 672, 326. 25 
000. 00 | 


| 20, 675, 326: 25 


Department of Labor, regular annual | 


Department of Justice and judiciary, | | 
regular annual (only) 18, 219, 146. 00 | 


District of Columbia: 
Regular annual 
Permanent and indefinite 





26, 886, 866. 75 
1, 624, 600. 00 
Week octets cctt. 28,511, 466. 75 


Increased compensation ($240 per 
annum) 


Grand total: 
Regular annual 
Permanent and indefinite 
Increased compensation 


2, 375, 042, 976. 90 
1, 434, 181, 182. 63 


Grand total (3,809,224,159.53 
Less Post Office (payable from postal 
revenues) 579, 650, 066. 00 
Total, exclusive of Post | 


Office | 3, 229, 574, 093. 53 





6, £64, 632. 00 | 1, 240. 000. 00 | 


SS ——————=—=———S—"—_—_—————— 


110,334,269.97 |3,919,558,429.50 


Supplemental 
Budget estimates 
submitted Dec. 5, 
1921, to June 30, 

1922. 


Total Budget 
estimates, fiscal 
year 1923. 


$1, 153,200.00 | $35, 763, 868. 00 
12, 250, 000. 00 


48, 013, 868. 00 


21, 345, 495. 75 
3, 000. 00 


673, 169. 50 


539, 000. 00 | 


1, 299, 440. 00 28, 186, 306. 75 


1, 624, 600. 00 


29, 810, 906. 75 | 


110, 334, 269. 97 | 2, 485, 377, 246. 87 
1, 434, 181, 182. 63 


4, 274, 347. 00 583, 924, 413. 00 


106, 059, 922. 97 | 3, 335, 634, 016. 50 


21, 348, 495. 75 | 18, 7 


7, 804, 632. 00 | 


18, 758, 146. 00 | 


Appropriations, 
1923, regular 
annual and per- 
manent and 
indefinite. 


$36, 929, 173. 00 
10, 000, 000. 00 
12, 250, 000. 00 


59, 179, 173. 00 | 


18, 743, 245. 00 
00 


, 


- 


46, 245. 00 


6, 916, 920. 00 | 


17, 851, 221. 00 


22,841, -609..80 
1, 624, 600. 00 


24,466, 209. 80 


JULY 12, 


\Increase (+-) or de- 

| crease (—) appro- 

priations compared 
with estimates. 


5 4$1, 165, 305. 00 
® +10, 000, 000. 00 


+11, 165, 305. 00 


| —2, 602, 250. 75 





} 
t 


—5, 344, 696. 95 


38, 735, 173. 


2, 274, 119, 027. 01 
1, 484, 181, 182. 63 
38, 735, 173. 00 


8,747,0385,382.64 
655, 064, 786. 50 


3, 181, 970, 596. 14 


7 +838, 735, 173. 00 


211, 258, 219. 86 
£38, 735, 173. 00 
| —172,528,046.86 
—18, 859, 626. 50 


—153, 663, 420. 36 


' Estimates for the legislative include printing and binding allotments for the various departments as submitted under the Government 


Printing Office. 
is due in the main to this transfer. 


In preparing appropriation bills these sums were distributed to the various departmental bills. 


This 


reduction, therefore, 


* This sum includes $1,500,000 for the purchase of land for temporary office buildings and was not estimated in the Budget. 

* This net increase is due tg the appropriation of $15,180,401 for rivers and harbors in excess of the estimates submitted by the Budget, 
and the appropriation of $7,500,000 for Muscle Shoals development not included in the Budget. 

* The Navy estimates were prepared and submitted to Congress prior to the conclusion of the Conference on Limitation of Armament. 

5 This net increase is due to the appropriation of $360,000 for congressional seed distribution and $100,000 for eradication of citrus canker 


not included in the Budget. 


Budget. 
P This sum was not estimated in the Budget. 


t _ The sum of $800,000 for printing and binding 
* This sum was appropriated for forest roads and trails in the Federal 


hh 


was estimated under legislative (see.note 1). x 2 
ighway act of November 9, 1921, and was not estimated in the 


TasLe I1I.—Comparison of Budget estimates and appropriacions, supplemental and deficiency, fiscal year 1922 and prior fiscal years. 


(Amounts considered and appropriated in deficiency appropriation acts approved August 24, 1921, December 15, 1921, March 20, 1922, 


and July 1, 1922.) 


Supplemental and deficiency Budget estimates submitted to Congress from July 20, 1921, to June 30, 1922, for the fiscal 


year 1922 and prior fiscal years 


$472, 410, 129. 96 


Supplemental and deficiency appropriations for the fiscal year 1922 and prior fiscal years carried in the deficiency acts 


enumerated above 


Taste IV.—Recapitulation of comparisons of Budget estimates and appropriations. 


Net »=d»ction in Budget estimates for the fiscal year 1923 as per Table IT 


Reduction in Budget estimates for the fiscal year 1922 and 


Total net reduction 


prior fiscal years as per Table III 


332, 760, 884. 55 
139, 649, 245. 41 


$172, 523, 046. 86 
139, 64%, 245. 41 


$12, 172, 292. 27 
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The matter referred to is as follows: 


BRITISH COTTON EXPERTS SKEPTICAL OVER REPORTS—SAID TO BE FRIGHT- 
ENED OVER CROP DANGER ®ROM RAVAGES OF BOLL WHEVIL. 
(By Hiram ‘K. Moderwell.) 

[By cable to the Star and Chicago Daily News. Coypright, 1922.] 

Lonpon, July 12.—British business men are thoroughly Grightoned 
over the danger that the American cotton crop will be below world 
needs because of the ravages of ‘the boll weevil, which is reported here 
to have ruined one-third of last year’s crop. ts here are frankly 
skeptical.as to the latest rather optimistic oagers by the American Goy- 
ernment Bureau of Crop Statistics, which estimates 11,000,000 bales as' 
the crop this year, as against 8,000,000 last ‘year. ‘ 

It is asserted by experts ‘here ‘that ‘this hope is entirely unjustified. 

So unreliable have been the American cotton statistics in the past that 
many interested persons here believe them to have been faked to in- 
fluence the markets. John Todd, an eminent statistician, denies this, 
but criticizes American statistical methods. 

British textile manufacturing, which is one of Great Britain’s three 
reat export industries, depends largely upon the American crop. A 
,000,000-bale crop, which the British fear will be the maximum ‘this 

year, would be disastrous te the British trade. It is feared that the 
American cotton growers refuse to take the risk of planting cotton 
because of the ravages of the boll weevil and are adopt — crops. 

Fer the hundreds of thousands of persons employed the ‘textile , 

trade the most important spot in the universe is a certain laboratory | 
in Washington where chemists are searching for adequate poison against | 
the boll weevil, but as yet unsuccessfully. A terrible and long-ex-| 
pected report ‘has ‘been received here—that the weevil has appeared in 
northern Reypt, despite extraordinary measures to debar him. This | 
tiny worm, which is a native of Brazil and was discovered 15 years 
ago, is now sweeping over the world destroying like Atilla. A_ move-| 
aeet, os on ‘here to subsidize the cotton planters im uninfected British | 
colonies. 


Mr. SMITH. I send the resolution to the desk and ask, 
unanimous consent for its immediate consideration. \ 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read for the 
information of the Senate. 5 
The resohition (8S. Res..320) was read,.as follows: 


. Savees the boll -weevil has covered practically the entire cotton 
elt: and 

Whereas its ravages have a decided effect in the ultimate produc- 
tion of ‘the cotton crop: Therefore be it j 

Resolved, That the Secretary of <Agricuiture is authorized and 
directed, through ‘the Crop Reporting Bureau, to ascertain from State 
agricultural commissioners and county agents, together with the forces 
now employed by the bureau, ‘the total area now infested by the weevil, | 
and the estimated damage to the crop ‘caused by the weevil, such area | 
and estimated damage to be given by States, as is now done in giving 
the condition of the growing crop, and to publish the same in the next. 


monthly (August) ‘report. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. “Mr. President, has not ‘the 
Secretary of Agriculture authority now to obtain the informe- 
tion? - 

Mr. SMITH. No; he has ‘no authority under the law to make | 
a separate report. It will cost nothing more, and under ‘this! 
authority he can make it. He ‘has no authority under the law 
except just to give the ‘aggregate condition. § 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I express the hope that the: 
resolution may ‘pass. It undoubtedly will present some diffi-. 
culties so far as procuring complete and accurate informa- | 
tion is concerned ; but the information called for is very im- 
portant, and I hope the resolution may pass. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is ‘there objection to the immediate | 
eonsideration of ‘the resolution? 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent and | 
agreed to. i 

LYNCHING IN WAYNE COUNTY, GA. 


f 


{ 


Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to | 


have printed in the Recorp a short article from the New York 
Times concerning the tynching of two negro boys in ‘Georgia. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair | 


hears none, and it is so ordered. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 
[From the New York Times of Monday, July 10, 1922.) 


SAYS THEY ALDBD LYNCHERS—GEORGIA MINISTER ACCUSES OFFICIALS IN 
CHARGED OF TWO PRISONERS. 


(Special to the New York Times.) 


ATLanTa, GA., July 9.—That the lynching of two n 
County, after they ‘had been veprieved ‘for ‘30 days b overnor Hard- 
wick, will not go unpunished seems assured by recent developments at 
the executive offices. ‘Governor Hardwick ‘has offered the highest re- 
ward in his power for the arrest of the lynchers, has denounced the 
erime, and has announced that mob ‘rule will not be ‘allowed in this 
State so a he ‘is .governer. 

The Rey. P. T. Holloway has practically charged in a sermon that 
officials of the county connived at the lynching, and had practicali 
invited tt. “The morning after the unlawful executions,” he said, “ 
heard two men talking about a lynching, and one of them ‘was an 
officer who took charge of the victims purpesely to take them ito Sa- 
vannah. The.general public wants to know why they should have been 
taken away from Jesup, and eo they d have been taken 
away in a Ford car when ‘there were fast passenger trains going straight 
through ‘to Savannah making no stop. e demand to knew how a mob 
of men 70 miles away could find out when these prisoners were taken 
from the county jail, and where they got their of the 
route taken. The general public would e to know why ‘the officers 
who had these prisoners in charge stopped at Lanes Bridge 80 minutes 
and told the guard that if anybody came along to tell them they were 
yoing to Savannah and would probably have car trouble, . 


roes in Wayne 


JULY 13, 


“ Dhe ipublic wants to know why two men, whose names I could call, 
went to a citizen’s house on Thursday and said: ‘Let's get these two 
negroes and lynch them. The sheriff said it would be all right; that he 
‘would offer no resistance.’ ” 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. LODGE. TI move that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of executive business. 

‘The motion was ‘agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to: the 
consideration of executive ‘business, After five niinutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened. 

NATIONAL HOME FOR JEWISH PEOPLE. 

Mr. LODGE. I report back faverably from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, with an amendment striking out ‘the pre- 
amble, the joint resolution {(H. J. Res, .822) favering the estab- 
lishment in Palestine of a national home for the Jewish people. 
This joint resolution is identical with the one which I intro- 
duced and which was reported from the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, passed by the Senate, and sent to the House. I ask 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of the joint 
resolution. 

There being no objection, :the joint resolution ‘was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole, and it was read, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the United States of America favors the estab- 
lishment in Palestine of a national home for the Jewish people, it being 
clearly understood that nothing shall be done which may prejudice the 
civil .and religious rights of Christian and all other non-Jewish commu- 
nities in Palestine, and that the .holy places .and religious buildings and 
sites in Palestine shall be adequately pretected. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The committee reports to strike 
out the preamble. Without objection, the preamble will be 
stricken out. 

RECESS. 


Mr. LODGE. I move that the Senate take-a recess, the recess 
being, under the unanimous-consent agreement, until to-morrow 
at 11.0’clock a. m. 

The motion was agreed to;.and (at.5 o’clock and 40 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate, under the order previously made, took a 
recess until to-morrow, Thursday, July 18, 1922, at 11 o’clock 
a.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Bzecutive nominations conjinmed by the Senate July 12 (legisla- 
tive day of April .20),, 1922. 

AssrsTANT DreecTor oF PorREIGN AND DomEstTic’ComMMEROE. 

Thomas R. Taylor to ‘be assistant director, Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce. 

CoLLecTor oF CUSTOMS. 
Fred.A. Bradley to be eollector of customs at Buffalo, ‘N. Y. 
PosmDMASTERS. 
CALIFORNIA. 
Dwight R. Jackson, Glendale. 
Etta L. Miller, Stratford. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Joseph G. Holland, Edgefield. 


SENATE. 
Taurspay, July 13, 1922. 


(Legislative day of Thursday, April 20, 1922.) 


The Senate met at 11 .0’clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
wecess. 
THE PETROLEUM INDUSTRY IN WYOMING AND MONTANA (8. BOO, 
NO, 283). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate ‘a communi- 
cation from the chairman of the Federal {rade ‘Commission, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of the commission on 
conditions in the petroleum trade in Wyoming and Montana, 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, or- 
dered to be printed, and ‘to be printed in the Ruconrp, as follows : 

FeprraL Trapp COMMISSION, 


Washington, July 13, 1922. 
To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE AND THE 
SPpaker OF THE Flouse Or REPRESENTATIVES. 

Sms: I have the honor to transmit ‘herewith a report of the Federal 
Trade Commission on conditions in the petroleum trade im Wyoming 
and Montana. 

This report is submitted to Congregs pemennst to the provisions of 
section ‘6, wercerete (f),-of the Federal Trade Commission act approved 
September 26, 1914.~ 
Yours very truly, NELSON LB. GASKILL, 
Chairman. 





1922. 


FepsraL Traps COMMISSION, 
Washington, July 13, 1922. 
To the PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STatTEs SENATE AND 
THE SPBAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sirs: The Federal Prade Commission submits to Congress the 
following report on conditions in the petroleum trade. in Wyoming and 
Montana. his Report was prepared by the commission in order to 
bring to the attention of Congress a situation, developed in the usual 
— of administrative procedure, which appears to call for legislative 
action. 

Early in 1921 the prices of crude petroleum were radically reduced 
in all of the oil fields east of the ky Mountains. The prices of 
gasoline declined somewhat tardily and beep ened in different sections 
of the country, but as a rule they were not decreased in the same pro- 
portion as crude prices. This situation gave rise to complaints on the 
part of consumers, particularly in the te of Montana. The condi- 
tions in Montana and adjoining States were called to the attention of 
the Federal Trade Commission by the Montana Railway Commission. 
The Federal Trade Commission made an inquiry into the Montana situa- 
tion and the principal facts disclosed thereby were as follows: 

1. The — of gasoline in Montana and adjoining States were con- 
siderably igher in 1921 than in States nearer the mid-continent oil 
field. There were at many points wide margins between the wholesale 
and retail prices of gasoline amounting in some cases to from 5 to 10 
cents per gallon. These large margins were in all cases obtained by the 
smaller retailers selling petroleum products within the State. The 
large marketing companies eee petroleum products in interstate 
commerce, on the other hand, maintain a uniform margin of 2 cents per 
gallon between their wholesale and retail prices. 

2. Although Song 3 the prices of high-grade crude petroleum 
were much lower in Montana a Wyoming than in any other States, 
the f. 0, b. refinery prices of gasoline and kerosene of the Midwest 
Refining Co. (which produces more than 90 per cent of these products | 
refined in the Rocky Mountain territory) were much higher than at 
mid-continent refineries. 

3. The prices of the large marketing companies selling petroleum 
products in interstate commerce were ar dentical at towns taking 
the same freight rates. For these companies also the prices at com- 
peting points were generally the same, and price changes were made by 
the different concerns at practically the same time. No evidence was | 
secured, however, indicating a conspiracy between these companies to 
fix prices. As stated in a former report, discussing the whole country : 

“Price initiative to-day seems to be left generally to the Standard 
companies, and competition is apparently more directed to developing 
facilities for getting business than in seeking to obtain it by under- 


selling.” 

4. The bulk of the gasoline sold by the marketing companies engaged | 
in interstate commerce in Montana is purchased from the Midwest | 
Refining Co. f. o. b. refineries. The Midwest Co, bases its sales prices 
upon prices at Tulsa, Okla., and charges higher f. o. b. refinery prices 
for gasoline sold in Montana and adjoining States than for that sold 
in territory nearer Tulsa. * 

5. The petroleum industry of Montana and of the entire Rocky 
Mountain region is dominated by Standard Oil interests. This mo- 
nopoly was perfected in 1920 and 1921, when the Standard Oil Co. 
(Indiana) obtained control of the Midwest Refining Co. The acquisi- 
tion of this company gave the Standard interests practically complete 
control of the producing, transporting (pipe lines), refining, and mar- 
keting branches of the petroleum business of that entire section. The 
more important Standard ommnmiee ——_ in the various branches 
of the petroleum ae in that region includes: The Ohio Oil Co. 
the Carter Oil Co., the Midwest Refining Co. and its subsidiaries and 
affiliated comaanees. the Kasoming Oil Co., the Illinois Pipe Line Co. 
the Utah Oil fining Co., the United Oil Co., and the Continental Oii 
Co. In addition to these companies the Sinclair interests market in 
the Rocky Mountain territory and have recently organized a produc- 
ing company to develop the Teapot Dome in Wyoming. In 1921 the 
Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) purchased one-half interest in the Sinclair 
Pipe Line Co,, and in conjunction with Sinclair interests organized the | 
Sinclair Crude Oil Producing Co., in which the Standard Oil Co. (In- | 
diana) holds one-half interest. The Sinclair Crude Oil Purchasing Co., 
which, up to the present time. has only operated in the mid-continent 
oil field, purchases and stores crude petroleum, and according to the 
1921 annual report of H. F. Sinclair, chairman of the board of direc- 
tors, made April 27, 1922, this company had at that time 18,000,000 
barrels of crude petroleum in storage. A large proportion of this | 
crude was purchased when the price was low. According to current 
reports this latter eungesy is now planning to purchase and store 

yoming crude, which it is panne will be shipped through the pro- 
posed new pipe lines of the Sinclair Pipe Line Co., which when built 
are to connect with its own lines and with those of the Prairie Pipe 
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| corporation engag 
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| Cised in the manner 





Line Co. (another Standard concern) in the vicinity of Kansas City, 

Mo. Prior to the acquisition of the Midwest Refining Co. by the 

Standard Oil Co. (Indiana). the Ohio Oil ES. seemeanra? was the larg- 

est producer in that section. The Illinois Pipe Line Co. owned the 

greatest pipe-line mileage, the Midwest Refining Co. was the most im- 
ortant refiner, and the Continental Oil Co. was the chief marketer, 
hese companies are now all members of the Standard group. 

6. At the present time the Midwest Refining Co. and the Ohio Oil 
Co., the principal purchasers of crude petroleum, fix the price paid to 
the consumer at about 60 cents per barrel less than the price of similar 
quality mid-continent crude, while, as already stated, in the sale of its 
gasoline f. 0. b. refinery the Midwest charges a higher price for ship- 
ments into Montana and a lower price for sales destined for territories 
where it must meet competition from the mid-continent field. In other 
words, in the purchase of crude and in sale of gasoline Standard in- 
terests take advantage of the cost of rail transportation to and from 
that section, The producer of crude petroleum and the consumer of 
gasoline are both at the mercy of the Standard interests.. The crude 
petroleum supply and demand conditions were such in Wyoming during 
1921 that had there been free competition the refinery prices of gaso- 
line and other prodacts apparently would have been as low as or lower 
than those in the mid-continent field. 

7. While the inquiry proved that prices of gasoline were higher in 
Montana than in many other States, and that prices were much higher 
at some points within the State than at others, the Federal Trade 
Commission can not effectually remedy this situation. As already 
poleese out, the fundamental cause of the unsatisfactory situation in 

ontana is due to the monopolistic control of the petroleum industry 
of that region by the Standard Oil Cos. is monopoly is made pos- 
sible by the terms of the Standard Oil dissolution decree. Under that 
decree the different units of the Standard Oil group are, for legal pur- ! 
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poses, supposed to be strangers to each other; but there is, as is gen- 
erally known, an interlocking stock ownership in the different organiza- 
tions which has perpetuated the very monopolistic control which the 
court sought to terminate. To-day the whole country is divided into 
11 fesoline-marketing territories, in each of which a Standard company 
is the dominating factor, and in which there is no real competition be- 
tween the various Standard units, while #1 Wyoming the contemplated 
entrance of Standard-Sinclair interests promises to increase the 
monopolistic control of that industry. 

The commission is of the opinion that this situation can not be effectu- 
ally remedied by existing laws and that adequate relief can only be 
secured racona> additional legislation. With a view of remedying the 
situation in Montana and throughout the United States, the commis- 
sion therefore reiterates a recommendation previously made to Con- 
po, namely, “Abolition, by legislation, of common-stock ownership 
n corporations which have been members of a combination dissolved 
under the Sherman law.” The foregoing proposition is stated in a con- 
cise and general form, in order to show more clearly the fundamental 
idea, but in actually framing legislation it would be necessary, of 
course, to express this idea with great care in order to prevent evasion 
of the intended prohibition. A suggested draft is appended to this 
report. The merit of this remedy is that it appears to offer the only 
prompt and effective means hitherto suggested of terminating mronopo- 
listic control in cases like that presented by the Standard Oil group. 

Respectfully, 
NELSON B. GASKILL, Chairman, 
Victor Murpock. 
Huston THOMPSON, 


A bill to prevent evasions of the antitrust laws. 


Be it enacted, etc., That from and after one year from the date of 
the approval of this act the ownership or control, direct or indirect, 


| by any person, partnership, association, or corporation of any shares 


of stock or other property interest in more than one association or 
in commerce among the States or with foreign 
nations which has been a member of a combination dissolved pursuant 
to a judicial proceeding under an act entitled “An act to protect trade 
and commerce against unlawful restraints and monopolies, approved 
| 2, 1890,” or which has acquired the possession or control of any 

he works, plants, or other operating property or patents or brands 
of such a combination or any constituent element thereof is hereby 


| prohibited. 


Sec. -2. Any person or any representative of any person, partner- 


| Ship, or corporation violating, or causing to be violated, the provi- 


sions of section 1 of this act shall be fined in a sum not to exceed 
$5,000 and imprisoned not more than two years. 

Szc. 3. Authority to enforce compliance with section 1 of this act 
by the persons, partnerships, associations, or corporations subject 
thereto is hereby vested in the Federal Trade Commission, to be exer- 
rescribed by section 11 of an act entitled “An 
act to supplement existing laws against unlawful restraints and mo- 
nopolies, and for other purposes,” approved October 15, 1914. 


PROHIBITION ENFORCEMENT. 


Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I have here a letter inclos- 
ing a statement made by the board of bishops of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, which I ask may be read by the Secretary at 
the desk, first reading the letter. | 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the letter will 
be read as requested. 

The reading clerk read as follows: 


COMMITTEE ON CONSERVATION AND ADVANCB 
OF THE COUNCIL OF BOARDS OF BENEVOLENCSE, 
METHODIST EprIscopau CHURCH, 
Chicago, July 11, 1922. 
Hon. THOMAS STERLING, 
Washington, D. C. 


Deak SENATOR STERLING: I am inclosing you a statement by the 


| board of bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church which I wish you 


could have read in Congress and reproduced in the CONGRESSIONAL 


Recor. 
Very sincerely yours, J.T. B. Smita, 
Department of Publicity. 


Mr. STERLING. I am glad to comply with the request con- 
tained in the letter, and as the statement is not very long, con- 
sisting of only two pages, I ask unanimous consent that it may 


be read. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair hears no objection, and 
the Secretary will read as requested. 
The reading clerk read as follows: 
COMMITTEZ ON CONSERVATION AND ADVANCE 


OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 
Chicago, Ill. 


The following statement was unanimously adopted at a meeting of 
the board of bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church ; 


BISHOPS SAY DRY LAW GREATEST UNITED STATES REFORM—LAW MUST 
BE ENFORCED. 


The bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church have noted the 
present discussion of the Volstead Act and the eighteenth amendment 
to our Constitution. Such discussion was to be expected. Ingenuity 
would be exhausted to discover or invent reasons for the repeal of the 
laws. Allowing that all the results anticipated have not been realized 
that fact lies not against the law but against those who have failed in 
its enforcement and against those who have encouraged the betrayal 
of administrative trust. When all has been said the accomplishment in 
the writing of these particular laws makes the greatest chapter in 
America’s story of moral reform. It has attracted the attention of 
the world. It has given to our industrial life an advantage recog- 
pized by economists everywhere. 

The relation of the drink traffic to crime has long been familiar. 
We need to see that the disrespectful treatment of prohibitory laws 
ig not a mere academic wnpneee ety. The great objectives of civiliza- 
tion can not be gained where lawlessness goes unpunished and un- 
rebuked. Mob violence is to-day a menace which demands most careful 
thought and wisest treatment, The ability to suppress or prevent 
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disorder which jeopardizes the right of property and life is: one of the 
ultimate tests of civilization. 
Obedience te law is not an elective to be rendered or refused on the 
basis of individual or group choice. This we believe. But it “eo in- 


consistent to inveigh against the spirit of lawlessness on other fields: 


if in eur attitude toward the prohibitery enactment we encourage con- 
tempt of law. Those who po publie epinion must tbe held account- 


able for the total result when imeonsiderate criticism ef laws induces’ 


insult to laws. The press of this country must be made — 
responsibility ene if its persistent caricature of so-called tem- 
perance laws lead the immature to believe that law itself Sekunge really 
and only in the comic supplement. 

Where present legislation seems inadequate let it be perfected. 
Where the law is ineffectual find the cause and as quickly as may be 
remedy it. Let us insist upon it that those who are sworn to uphold 
the Constitution deal with occasion not as prop 
judgment but as defenders of the law 

Let us choose for office those only who have 
lished their right of recognition as the friends o 
and saying this we would record appreciation of the ven to this 
cause by the President of the United States and by the ief Justice, 
and we would pay tribute to those in the House of Representatives 
and in the Senate of the United States and to those in other 
of public trust whe have taken and held their place on the 
national morality. 

Por the sake of lr Nation and the world, in the interest of indus- 
trial prosperity as e and order, for ‘the promotion of all the 
ends of education = religion, we accept for ourselves and urge 
upon all our people the solemn obligation to guard sacredly the results 
already gained and to eomplete the work upon which so many lovers of 

mankind have wrought, antic eens with confidence the day when, 
despite the cupidity of some an treasonable intrigue of others, the 
life of the Nation shall be lifted to the level of its laws. 

BoarD op BISHOPS. OF THE METHODIST EPiscopaL CHURCH, 
Brsuop L. B. Wiison, Secretary. 


PETITIONS, 


Mr. WILLIS presented petitions of the Smith-Kasson Coa., 
and sundry citizens of Cincinnati, Ohio, praying for inclusion 
in the pending tariff bill of only a moderate rate of duty on 


see its 


personal 


word or act estab- 
prohibitory reform, 


light-weight gloves, which were referred to the Committee on | 


Finance, 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. LADD, from the Committee on Public Lands and Sur- 
veys; to which was referred the bill (H. R. 2866) authorizing 
the Secretary of the Interior to sell and patent to parties 
named herein certain lands in Louisiana, reported it without 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 815) thereon. 

Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on Claims, to which were 
referred the following bills, reported them each without amend- 
ment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 3754) for the relief of Louis Leavitt (Rept. No. 
816); and 

A bill (S. 8780) authorizing a credit in certain accounts of 
the Treasurer of the United States (Rept. No. 817). 

Mr. McNARY, from the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, to which was referred the joint reselution (S. J. Res. 
219) creating a joint commission to investigate the subject of 
crop insurance, reported it without amendment. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and referred as follews: 

By Mr, CURTIS: 

A bill (S. 3817) for the relief of William H. Gage (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 3818) ‘granting a pension to Samanda Sweazy 
(with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill €S. 3819) granting am increase of pension to Margaret 
Hamilton (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 3820) granting a pension to Aggie Isince (with ae- 
companying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 3821) granting a pension te Anna Taggart (with 
accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (8. 3822) granting a pension to Sarah Cowman (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TRAMMELL:: 

A bill (S. 3823) for the relief of M. E. Gillett & Son; to the 
Committee on: Claims. 

By Mr. BURSUM: 

A bill (S. 3824) for the relief of Jehn F. Walker; te the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 


PUBLICATION OF EXTRANEOUS MATTER IN RECORD, 


Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, the practice has grown up in the 
Senate of putting a great deal of extraneous matter in the 
Recorp. I have hesitated to object, but I want to serve notice 
that from now on I propose to ebjeet te a good deal of this 
matter going into the Recorp. We are about to make a yellow 
journal out of it. 

Yesterday afternoon the Senator from New York [Mr. 
CALDER] had inserted in the Recorp an article frem seme north- 
ern puper about a lynching in Georgia. At that time neither 
ef the Georgia Senators were present and I thought to object, 
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but the article mot having reference to my State I did not. 
I do not approve of lynching either in the North or in the 
South, in the Hast or in the West, but I do not think that 
any section of the country has much advantage over any other 
section when we come to consider the lawless acts of the 
people of the United States. There is teo much lawlessness 
going on. The law ought to be enforced, and ought te be 
enforced rigidly, by the courts of the country. I think the 
courts have been too lenient along that line. 

Some time ago a Senator had’ inserted in. the Recorp in my 
absence an article from some newspaper somewhat misrepre- 
senting me. I knew nothing about it until a few days after- 
wards. While ft did not directly reflect, yet it tended to de- 
preciate a. proposition which I advocated. It does seem to 
me that fair play, honesty, and courtesy would suggest that if 
a Senator proposes to insert in the Recorp an article from any 
newspaper reflecting upon some Senator or that Senator’s sec- 
tion of the country, he should be ethical enough to give notice 
beforehand to that Senator. 

I merely want to say this in order that no one need take 
any particular offense, because I am going to object to any of 
this matter going into the Rrcorp and. try to have here a pub- 
lication representing the sentiment of the Senate and repre- 
senting the: best sentiments of the United States, and not have 
published in it what any muckraker may say of some particular. 
section. of the country. 

THE TARIFF. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will report the pend- 
ing amendment. 

The Reapine CrerK. The next amendment of the Committee 
on Finance is in paragraph 901, page 121, line 4, where the com- 
mittee proposes to strike out “one-fifth” and insert. “ one- 
fourth,” se as to make the proviso read: 

Provided, That none of the foregoing, of numbers not exceedin 
100, shall pay less duty than 5. per cent ad valorem and, in adition 
thereto, for each number, one-fourth of 1 per cent ad valorem, etc. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I make the point of no 
quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Ashurst Ernst Lodge 


McCormick 
McKinley. 
McLean 


McNary 
Moses 
Nelson 


Ransdel! 


‘apper 
Caraway New 
Culberson Newberry 
Cummins Norris 
Curtis Oddie 
Dial Ladd Overman 
du Pont Lenroot Pepper 

Mr. HARRISON. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Prtrman] is detained on account of illness in hig 
family. I ask that this: announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. HARRIS. My colleague [Mr. Watson of Georgia] is 
absent on account of ilmess. I ask that this announcement 
may stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I had intended at the beginning 
of the consideration of Schedule 9, which is known as the cotton 
schedule, to address the Senate at length, explaining in detail 
every paragraph in the schedule and every proposed amendment 
to the rates therein which has been reported by the Senate com- 
mittee to the bill as it came from the other House, and make a 
eomparison between the rates: new proposed and the rates of 
the existing Underwood tariff law, ag well as the rates provided 
on similar articles in the Payne-Aldrich law. I think, however, 
the time has arrived, Mr. President, when every Senator is de- 
sirous to conclude the work of the session, and I therefore am 
not going to. take any more of the time of the Senate than is 
absolutely necessary in order to explain the reason fer the rates 
provided for in the schedule and in the amendments which have 
been offered by the committee, and to state their reai object. 
I have therefore decided, Mr. President, whenever a paragraph 
is reached that I shall make a brief statement explanatory of 
the changes in the particular paragraph. 

I should like also to express the hope at this time that we 
may have as many Senators as possible present in the Chamber, 
in erder that they may get what I will term a bird’s-eye view 


Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Watson, Ind. 


Fifty-one Senators have answered 
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of the rates proposed and the reason for their imposition. With 
a jarge attendance of Senators I think we should have less dis- 
cussion of the bill, and we might get through with the debate a 
great deal sooner than we shall by a continuation of the present 


practice of Senators coming inte the Chamber and asking ques- 
tions which have already, perhaps, been answered more than 
once, 

Mr. President, paragraph 901, which is the paragraph we are 
now considering, divides cotton yarns into such as are not 
bleached, dyed, colored, combed, or piled and such as are 
bleached, dyed, colored, combed, or piled, each with its pro- 
gressive rate of duty. 

In passing I wish to say to the Senate that this bill to-day 
proposes progressive rates of duty, all based upon the numbers 
of yarns, and as the condition is advanced from the yarn itself 
into the manufactured cloth there is one straight progressive 
duty; so that any change which may be made in any rate pro- 
posed by the committee will necessarily. require changes all 
along the line. So it is very necessary that we begin with para- 
graph 901 and establish the rates in that paragraph, for those 
rates have been carried through every paragraph in the schedule, 

‘Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. LENBOOT. I should iike to ask the Senator whether he 
is prepared, im view of this new scheme of rates, to give to the 
Senate comparisons as he goes along with the Underwood law 
and the Payne-Addrich law? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say I have them in detail, and, while the 
Senator is here and there are a number of other Senators in 
the Chamber—— 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator from Wisconsin is going to 
stay here during this diseussion. 

Mr, SMOOT. I did not mean to intimate that the Senator 
was not, but while other Senators are here, I want to say a 
word im relation te the comparisens of the equivalent ad -va- 
lorem rates which have been made and prepared by certain 
menbens of the Tariff Commission between the rates 
by the committee and the rates in the Payne-Aldrieh law. I will 
Say to the Senator that the rates propesed by the committee 
are less than the rates in the Payne-Aldrich law all the way 
through. Furthermere, certain comparisons which have been 
made and which have come under the ebservation of members 
of the committee are very unfair, for the reason that the prices 
of cotten goods im 1913 have been taken and the equivalent ad 
valorem duty arrived at on the basis of those prices under the 
rates ef the Payne-Aldrich bill, and when it comes to calculat- 
ing the equivalent ad valorem duty under the provisions of this 
bill the prices of cotton goods of to-day are not taken but the 
prices’of cotton goods in 1913. 

That is unfair. When we come to the comparison of those 
equivalent ad valorem rates, I avant te call attention to why 
they are unfair, and I will show in every case where I think 
it is necessary how “ deceptive’”’—I do not want to use the 
word “deceptive,” but I do not knew of any ether word to 
use-—they are. 

Mr. LODGE, Misleading. 

Mr, SMOOT. Yes. ; 

Mr. LENROOT. There is one other question I should like 
to ask the Senator. In making those comparisons is he going 
to compare not only the specific rates but apply the ad valerem 
minimum or Maximum, as the case may be? 

Mr. SMOOT. In every case, and then I will also before we 
get through with the cloth paragraphs show the average 
equivalent ad valorem of all of the cloths that were imported 
into the United States under the Payne-Aldrich law and of 
all similar cloths imported under the existing law. 

I will frankly admit, as I want the Senate to know, that 
under the provisions of paragraph 905a as at first reported to 
the Senate, known as the cumulative duties provision, the rates 
on the finer grade of goods—that is, goods which are woven by 
the swivel, dobby, or jacquard processes—were raised consid- 
erably above the Payne-Aldrich rates, but an amendment will 
be offered to the effect that im no case shall any rate in the 
cotton schedule exceed 45 per cent. 

Mr. LENROOT. I should like to ask one other question. 
Have the preposed amendments been printed? 

Mr. SMOOT, They have; and the Senator can get them by 
sending a page to the table, 

Mr. LENROOT. I knew they were in typewritten form, but 
I did not know whether they were printed or not. So thai all 
of those which affect the cotton schedule have been printed? 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘They have. 

Mr. SMITH. Does the Senator mean to say that in every 
paragraph in the schedule the rate which shall be effective 
shall in no case exceed 45 per cent? 


Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I say that. 

Mr. SMITH. I shall listen with interest to the Senator's 
explanation of the different paragraphs as he goes on, glanc- 
ing at the amendments he proposes, to see just how he will 
adjust that. 

Mr. SMOOT. It fs adjusted by providing that no rate shall 
be greater than 45 per cent. 

Right in this connection I want to say this: It is rather 
diffieult to compare in some instances the equivalent ad valorem 
rates of the Payne-Aldrich law and the present bill, because 
of the fact that the basis of imposing the duty has been 
changed; but the only place that I ean find where there is a 
duty that is higher in the proposed amendments to this schedule 
offered by the committee, if adopted, is where there was a 
change of a bracket as to the values provided in the Payne- 
Aldrich law. ‘That happens in every tariff bill that is ever 
written. In other words, if the goods cost half a cent more 
per yard than the highest value named in a braeket, they fall 
under a higher rate, and as the first increase in the advanced- 
price bracket, whether the value be half a cent or a cent per 
yard more, necessarily fall in the higher-rate bracket. When 
the equivalent ad valorem is worked out it is shown to be higher 
than the existing law, simply beeause we have adopted a dif- 
ferent methed of imposing the duty; but the practice, as every- 
bedy knows, is that wherever such brackets are provided the 
goods are made so as to fall just under the value of the higher 
bracket rather than just over the lower bracket. ‘That is 
understood by everybody; and therefore what few rates there 
are that will be shown to carry a little higher ‘equivalent ad 
valorem than that provided in the Payne-Aldrich law—and 
there are only a few of them—come about for the reason that I 
have just stated. 

The first class refers to yarns in the gray, singles and carded. 
The second class refers to those advanced in mannfacture be- 
yond the first class. The rates are levied, as in preceding acts, 
on the number of the yarn—that is, the number of 840-yard 
hanks that weigh 1 pound—with the result that the duty 
increases progressively with the yarn number. The higher the 
number the finer the yarn and the greater the length per pound, 
and the higher the pereentage of labor costs; so that a duty 
increasing progressively with the. yarn number is the most 
equitable tax that it is possible to impose. Therefore the com- 
mittee has fixed rates of duty dependent upon yarn count, 
inereasing in uniform ratio as the number of the cotton yarn 
increases, but interrupted at the point of 40 for specific rates. 
The change in the rate of progression on both the basie and 
advanced yarns at No. 40 is made because that number marks 
the normal ring-spinning limit of yarns made from shert-staple 
upland cotton not over 17s inehes in length. 

Above No. 120 there is rarely any domestic yarn made for 
sale. It is so infinitesimal in amount and used in luxury goods 
that a rate of 45 per cent is not excessive. The stoppage of 
the advance in duties at this point should stimulate the produe- 
tion of articles whieh require extra high-count yarns not proe- 
duced in this country. 

Under present price conditions it is probable that the maxi- 
mum ad valorem rates will apply to practically all imported 
yarns. ‘These rates progress on cotton yarn, carded single and 
in the gray, from 5} per cent ad valorem in steps of one-fourth 
of 1 per cent ad valorem for each number until the No. 100 
is reached, where the rate is maintained at 30 per cent ad 
valorem on all yarns finer than No. 100; and in the case of 
eotten yarns, plied, colored, or combed, from 104 per cent, ad- 
vaneing at the rate of one-fourth of 1 per cent ad valorem per 
number until No. 160 is reached, where the rate is maintained 
at 35 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, will the Senator answer a 


| question, purely for information? 


Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. CUMMINS. ‘There are no compensatory duties in the 
cotton schedule, are there? 

Mr. SMOOT. There are compensatory duties on yarns and 
on cloths made from long-staple cotton ; yes, 

Mr. CUMMINS. That was made necessary by the amend- 
ment which the Senate adopted yesterday of 7 cents a pound 
on long-staple cotton? 

Mr. SMOOT. Absolutely; and I will say to the Senater that 
taking it on all classes of goods the yarn number of which is 
over 60, because it is difficult and in some cases unprofitable 
to spin a yarn over 60’s with short-staple cotton, such duty 
amounts to about 10 cents a pound—a pound, not a yard—on the 
finished cloth. 

Mr. CUMMINS. But the great volume of the cotton product 
of the country comes from short-staple cotton, does i¢ net? 
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Mr. SMOOT. Oh, yes; the great volume; and in dollars and 
cents as well as in yardage. 

Mr. CUMMINS. So large a proportion that the other be- 
comes almost negligible. If so, then we dismiss compensatory 
duties with regard to the great volume of the production. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. I may say to the Senator that wherever 
long-staple cotton is used it is for the purpose of spinning a fine 
thread, and I can show the Senator samples of cloths that are 
classed mostly as luxuries, outside of tire fabrics, that to make 
them requires the strength and fineness of. fiber of the long- 
staple cotton. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow me, 
under the compensatory duties that must necessarily apply as 
growing out of the action of the Senate yesterday, practically 80 
per cent of the cloths and yarns imported would bear this addi- 
tional duty by virtue of the action of the Senate yesterday. 

Mr. SMOOT. More than that of the importations, I will say 
to the Senator. 

Mr. SMITH. Well, I will use that as a basis. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is more than that, 

Mr. SMITH. You must remember, however, that there is a 
tremendous volume of cotton produced in the Gulf and South 
Atlantic States that would come under the classification of this 
1% staple; perhaps a million or more bales under the improved 
cultivation resulting in this fiber. Therefore you would have 
in your domestic production a compensatory duty that might 
include almost the entire cotton production of this country, be- 
cause if it is composed wholly or in part of this you will pay 
this additional -duty. 


Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I am asking whether the bill. 


does contain compensatory duties upon any very large part of 
the cotton product of the country. 

Mr. SMOOT. It contains it on the importations; and the 
Senator has forgotten, I suppose, the amendment that is offered 
on page 125, line 19, to insert after the period a new sentence, 
to read as follows: 

In no case shall the duty or duties imposed upon cotton cloth in 
paragraphs 903 or 905-a exceed 45 per cent ad valorem. 

So there is a limit there. It makes no difference about the 
count, and it applies to those two paragraphs, 

Mr. SMITH. Without going any further into the details, 
even where you provide that the duty shall not exceed 45 per 
cent, there are paragraphs here where advantage could be 
taken of that in such a way as to put even that duty and the 
range of the duties underneath there out of all proportion to 
the necessity for that duty. This applies to cotton cloths; but 
on cotton yarns, the higher count that we import into this coun- 
try, the range is still unlimited, and the duty that we imposed 
yesterday by virtue of the long-staple cotton will put a large 
per cent of the cloths manufactured in this country from domes- 
tic cotton as well as those imported up to the 45 per cent where 
the condition does not justify it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That may be true. I do not know. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not want the Senator from Iowa to think 
that the Senator from Utah agrees with that statement. 

Mr. CUMMINS. No; I understand that the Senator from 
Utah dissents from that conclusion, but I come back to the 
information that I really want. We have it admitted, and 
everybody knows, that a very large proportion, an overwhelm- 
ing proportion, of the cotton product of the United States—I 
am speaking now of the finished product—is not made of long- 
Staple cotton. It is made of the ordinary grades of upland 
cotton. Now, my question is this: Does the manufacturer, 
whether of yarn or of cloth, in the United States pay as much 
for his cotton as his rival in Great Britain or Germany or 
France? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator means for ordinary cotton? 

Mr. CUMMINS. For ordinary cotton. 

Mr. SMOOT. He pays the Liverpool price. - 

Mr. CUMMINS. Is that admitted everywhere—that the 
people of this country must pay the Liverpool price for cotton 
that is produced and sold ia the United States? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think I have heard the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. SmrrH] say it many, many times upon this floor. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Why is that? 

Mr. SMOOT. Because Liverpool regulates the price of the 
cotton of the world. 

Mr. CUMMINS. But it would seem to me that the cotton 
that is produced in the United States, baled, transported to 
the seashore, and then carried across the ocean, ought to cost 
a little more than cotton that is delivered at the approximate 
point of manufacture in the United States. Then the answer 
is that the cotton that is used by the home manufacturer costs 
the same as the cotton used abroad? 

Mr. SMOOT. If he buys it at the same time. 
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Mr. CUMMINS. Is there any other material which enters 
into the finished product that costs more in the United States 
than it costs abroad? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; nearly every other item of cost. There 
would be some cotton goods with silk threads, for instance, but 
I suppose—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am speaking of pure cotton goods. There 
is no material that is used by the American manufacturer that 
costs any more than that material used abroad. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, yes; there is. I might say with safety 
every other item of cost of manufacture, such as dyes, repairs 
to machinery, buildings, and labor costs more. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am speaking of material, not labor. I am 
trying to get down to the question of labor, if I can, by elimi- 
nating as many of the other elements as can be properly elimi- 


nated. 

Mr. SMITH. If the Senator will allow me, the Senator from 
Utah must admit that the raw material necessarily is cheaper 
on the market in this country than it is abroad, on account of 
the additional freight which must be paid in sending it abroad, 
because we sell in this country on the price fixed in Liverpool, 
f. 0. b. here. I have a table of the transportation charges, which 
I will put in the Recorp, I put one table along that line in the 
Recorp yesterday. There is the freight and the insurance and 
whatever damage there may be. That is counted out in what is 
known as the ec. i. f. and 6 contract. There is practically no 
foreign manufacturer of cotton competing with America who 
gets his cotton as cheaply as the American purchaser gets his 
raw material. 

Mr. SMOOT. The manufacturer in England gets long-staple 
cotton cheaper than the American manufacturer, and always 
has and as cheap ordinary upland cotton as cheap as the east- 
ern manufacturer, but as cheap as the cotton manufacturer of 
the South. 

Mr. CUMMINS. There seems to be a difference of opinion. 
I am seeking information. The Senator from Utah has just 
answered that the American manufacturer must pay just as 
much for his raw cotton as the English manufacturer or the 
German manufacturer or the French manufacturer. 

Mr. SMITH. Any paper you may pick up this morning quotes 
the price current on the Liverpool exchange, and it runs from 
24 to 3 cents a pound above the American price for the like 
cotton. That is to take care of the freight. Of course, it is 
expressed in pounds sterling, but it is very easily reducible to 
our money. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Does the Senator from Utah agree with the 
Senator from South Carolina on that point? 

Mr. SMITH. I just submit the tables taken from the current 
reports. 

Mr. SMOOT. If Germany buys cotton from Liverpool, Ger- 
many buys that cotton from Liverpool at the price quoted in 
Liverpool and pays the freight on that cotton. There is no 
doubt of that. When the eastern manufacturer buys cotton at 
the Liverpool price he pays the freight from the point in the 
South whence the cotton is shipped to his mill, but he pays the 
Liverpool price. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, there can be no controversy 
whatever. I have been in the cotton business all my life, and 
under our flat rate the cotton of the American mills, including 
both the New England and the southern mills, sells at a price 
less the freight from here to Liverpool. In other words, the 
southern manufacturer can get his cotton for from 2 to 8 cents 
cheaper than the Liverpool man can get his. He can get the 
wagon cotton without paying any freight whatever. The 
foreigner pays all incidental expenses. It is monstrous to say 
that the foreigner gets his cotton delivered at his mill door at 
the same price the American pays. What becomes of al! that 
added oceanic freight and insurance, the stevedorage, and the 
compression? A large proportion of the cotton of the American 
spinner is not even compressed, and in order to conserve 
space on the vessel and in the cars they have concentration 
points for export, compress the cotton, and then ship it abroad. 
That cost ranges anywhere from 2 to 8 cents a pound. During 
the war the difference between what it cost the American mills 
and the English mills to get cotton went as high as 6 and 7 
cents a pound. I will submit the figures in tabulated form, 
so that the Senator can have no doubt. It will be information 
from authoritative and official sources. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no doubt that the southern mills have 
every advantage in the world over the eastern mills and the 
mills in the foreign countries in the purchase of American cot- 
ton. In respect of the lower-grade cotton goods, perhaps we 


‘eould get along without any or little protective duty. The 


southern mills have the cotton right at their door. 
livered to them there. 


It is de- 
It is quite different where the freight 
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Sone Ween te yen tyae tthe eee 
ngland. 

Mr. McLEAN. In the Tariff Commission Survey, 
is said that the cost of freight on Hgyptian cotton 


into this country—— 

Mr, CUMMINS. I am not talking about Egyptian cotton. 

Mr. McLEAN. I know that, but it would be more, if any- 
thing, than the freight to England. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, yes; twice as much, 

Mr. McLBAN. I think the comparison will show that the 
freight on our cotton to England would not exceed half a cent 
a pound, 

Mr. SMOOT. It ts just. about that. 

Mr. McLEAN. Including the marine insurance, fumigation, 
and all. expenses, the freight would be a cent and a half a 
pound from Bgypt. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator from Iowa that I 
was speaking of the eastern mills, not the cotton mills where 
the eotton is delivered at the door, and the local rail freight 
from Texas to an eastern mill is almost as high, if not higher— 
I think it is higher—than it is to Liverpool. 

Mr. McLEAN. It is higher. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Shipped from where? 

Mr. SMOOT, From New Orleans. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That seems very strange to me. 

Mr. MOSES. The rate is absolutely 

Mr. CUMMINS. I will accept that asa doubtful proposition. 
There may be a maladjustment of freight rates with regard to 
that, but it seems very strange to me that cotton can net be 
Shipped from Savannah, Ga., to New York or New England 
more cheaply than it can be shipped from Savannah, Ga., to 
Liverpool. But let us assume that the material, so far as raw 
cotton is concerned, costs the American manufacturer the 
same as it costs the foreign manufacturer. 

Mr.. MOSES. Mr. President, even that assumption is not 
fair. I can say to the Senator that it costs more to ship a 
bale of cotton from Birmingham, Ala., te Manchester, N. H., 


than to ship it from Birmingham, Ala. to Manchester, Eng- 
land, 

Mr, CUMMINS. There seems to be a very great difference | 
of opinion upon that point. I do not know just how to 


settle it. 

Mr. MOSES. That is absolutely correct. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know that when I used to buy cotton in 
Texas, I had to pay $1.60 a hundred to get it frem Texas up 
to Provo, Utah, and I could have shipped the cotton clear to 
Liverpool for about one-half the rate. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Then, it seems to me that, instead of curing 
that obvious injustice by a duty on the manufactured product, 
we Ought to.cure it by readjusting the rates of transportation. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no duty given to make up for any dif- 
ference in the cost of cotton in any part of the world. But I 
want to say to the Senator that Egyptian cotton costs the Amer- 
ican manufacturer more, and that is the cotton which goes into 
all finer goods. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I understood the Senator from Utah to say 
that the great bulk of the cotton goods is not affected by the 
duty we put upon the long-staple cotton. 

Mr. SM . There is no doubt about that as to American- 
made goods. 


Mr. CUMMINS. Therefore we are not bothered with 
Egyptian cotton, so far as that is concerned. There should be 
no compensatory duty for those manufacturers who do not use 
the long-staple cotton, and that will cover a very large propor- 
tion of the product. The home manufacturer I have no doubt 
pays higher wages for his repairs, for whatever work is done, 
either in repair or in the acttal manufacture. We are dealing 
in this paragraph with gray yarn. Nothing has been done to 
that particular product except to spin it, after scouring it. How 
much more does it cost to spin the yarn in the gray in this coun- 
try than it does in England? That is what I want to know. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that that all depends 
on the size of the yarn. If you take the lower counts of yarn, 
you can spin it in this country as cheaply as you can in Eng- 
land, but the investment is greater. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Will the Senator explain to me the process? 
Whether it is spun into coarse yarn or into fine yarn, is it largely 
a mechanical process; is it done largely by machinery? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; but not all machinery can produce the 
finer styles of cloth, and not all workmen can ere the work 
required. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Why does it cost proportionately ahy more 
to spin fine yarn in the United States than in Great Britain? 

Mr. SMOOT. In the first place, I perhaps could explain to 
the Senator in this way: A No. 1 yarn means. that, takittg 1 
pound of cotton, you have to Saw the cotton out into a thread 


page 105, it 
imported 


No. 1 and a No, 100, the nrale has to 
times as many times, and it 

to do the handwork req 5 

I will say to the Senator, 

make in this country certain 

Mr. CUMMINS. I understand it costs @ great deal more to 
spin fine yarns—No, 100, for instance, if they ever get up to 
that number, . I do not know whether they do or not-—— 

Mr, SMOOT. Yes; do. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Than a No. 1; but it costs proportionately 
just as much more to do it in a foreign country as it does to do 
it in this country. Is not that true? 

Mr. SMOOT. It costs preportionately more on the rate of 
wage which may be paid in both countries. If you got $1 here, 
and the difference between the costs of conversion in this coun- 
try and abroad is 10 per cent, of course the difference is 10 
cents; but if that identical thing costs a hundred times $1 the 
difference is $10. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think the Senator’s mathematics are abso- 
lutely perfect, so far as that is concerned; but it increases in 
the same proportion abroad and at home. The duty, I quite 
agree, ought to be higher upon the finer grades of yarn than 
upon the lower grades. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the answer to the Senator is this, that 
ebout all of our importations are of the finer goods, with a 
higher rate. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Then why do you put any duties upon the 


dow: er grades? 


~ Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I think there ought to be a 
duty for many reasons, and they apply more to cleth than yaras, 
for, with the modern machinery being adopted in Europe, 
Europe can make goods cheaper than we can in this country. 

Mr. CUMMINS. We sell a great many cotton goods abread, 
do we not, of the lower grades? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; the special lines which go to China and 
which go to Canada, because she is our neighbor and can buy 
her goods as she needs them, and Cuba, the Philippines, Porto 
Rico, all with a lower tariff to America than the balance of the 
world. We export but few fine goods. The goods we export 


| are generally special lines and plain fabrics, which count of 


yarn is generally under 40. 

Mr, CUMMINS. One final question ts whether the schedule 
is made up on the theory that the committee is covering the 
difference in the cost of production of the various kinds of goods 
in this country and abroad. Is that the basis upon which it has 
been done? 

Mr. SMOOT. Just as nearly as we can get it, I will say to 
the Senator. Of course, the Senator will understand that our 
overhead cost of building a mill im the United States, begin- 
ning with the first stone that is laid in the foundation and up 
until it is finished, including every piece of machinery that 
goes into it, represents the capital that is invested in the indus- 
try at a higher price than in European countries. That has a 
great deal to do with the cost of production. We pay taxes 
upon that increased cost and the overhead is a great deal 
higher, and all of that has to be taken into consideration in 
arriving at the difference in production cost in this country 
and in the foreign land. : 

Mr. CUMMINS. My question was simply whether the com- 
mittee adopted that basis and attempted to adjust the schedule 
upon the difference in the cost of production at home and 
abroad. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. I want to say to the Senator that we 
took into consideration the importations, and v® have taken 
into consideration what the price is in this country and in 
the foreign country. We adopted the principle—it seems to me 
the only one that could be adopted—in order to protect the 
line of goods that must be protected «in this countr; and have 
an absolutely fair and just progressive rate according to comnts 
in the yarn or cloth. 

Mr. CUMMINS. We do not import any low-grade cotton 

arns? 

7 Mr. SMOOT. Very little in comparison to our preduction. 
I will say to the Senator that if America were producing my 
the class of goods that is produced in the Southern States te 

day, with the advantage they have, I think we could get along 
without protection, or at least very little protection. We have 
two classes of cotton goods made in this country, and the fine 
of demarcation is getting more marked every yeat. The South- 
erm States are taking the making of most of the plain cotton 
goods away from the Hasterh States manufacturer. They are 
being made there entirely, I was going te say, but FE will mot 
go that far. I do not know just what the percentage is, but 
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it is very small. I am speaking now of the cheaper grades of 
goods. Thus they have forced the eastern manufacture to 
create a market for the finer goods. It is remarkable what 
they have accomplished in the last 10 years along this line and 
educating the workmen to make fine,~fancy styles cotton 
goods. In fact, I have samples here that, it seems to me, are 
nothing more or less than competitive with silk goods. They 
are luxuries of the highest type. They must receive protec- 
tion. I will say to the Senator that even on that class of goods 
we put into the bill a provision that in no case shall any of 
them receive a protective rate of over 45 per cent. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It seems to me, however, that the Senator 
from Utah has practically said now that the schedule contains 
duties upon some cotton goods that are not necessary and that 
ought not to be put in it. 

Mr: SMOOT. I could not say anything else in referring to a 
certain line of cotton goods. 

Mr. LENROOT. I would like to ask the Senator from Utah 
why it is that upon these low counts of cotton cloth such rates 
have been provided as the committee proposes, in view of the 
admission the Senator makes? 

Mr. SMOOT. There is only one reason why that I know of 
outside of the increased investment. There are years when the 
styles change, that the most fashionable goods are made of a 
low-numbered cotton, but the finish and the weave is just as 
expensive as some of the very finest of goods with the exception 
that there is not the number of picks in the square inch, but 
the time required to make them is as great. They can not be 
made like the ordinary cotton goods that run on automatic 
looms. 
the goods is a large part of the cost. 

Mr. LENROOT. I would like to ask the Senator if he think® 
a tariff bill should be built upon the exceptional case rather 
than the ordinary case? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think it is the only wer to do it in order to 
make progressive provision, step by step, in every manufacture 
of cotton. We either have to eliminate all protection and say 
that hereafter we will not have the class of goods referred to 
made in the United States, or else we have to build the rates 
as we have them here. 

Mr. LENROOT. Now, one other question. The Senator 
states, and I agree with the Senator, that upon the higher 
counts a fairly higher rate of duty is necessary, but in the bill 
and the amendments which are now proposed the rate starts 
in at 8 cents a pound on a 40-count thread, speaking now of the 
paragraph under consideration, and that 8 cents is carried 
through to every count, and, in addition to that, when we 
have the higher count there is added enough to cover the dif- 
ference in the cost of production of the higher count in this 
country and that same count abroad, and, in addition to that, 
the committee have put on 8 cents a pound, which the Senator 
admits is not necessary. How can that be defended? 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, it would be necessary in certain 
styles of cloth. It will not be necessary as to the ordinary 
cotton cloth, but there are goods that need all the protection 
provided in the schedule. For instance, take a mercerized 
yarn when the styles call for a No. 9 thread made out of Egyp- 
tian cotton, and necessarily so, because you could not other- 
wise get the finish. It is to take care of that class of goods as 
well as the ones I have before mentioned. 

Mr. LENROOT. And at the same time, in so far as this rate 
is carried to the consumer in order to take care of 1 per cent, 
you have added 8 cents a pound upon 99 per cent of the con- 
sumption. I say in so far as the rates are carried to the con- 
sumer that is true. It is true, is it not, in so far as they are 
carried to the consumer? 

Mr. SMOO@. If the rates were carried on to the consumer 
that would be true, but the competition here in these goods is 
so close, I will say to the Senator, that I do not think it is 
carried on to the consumer. 

Mr. McLEAN. There are very few importations. 

Mr. SMOOT. The importations are negligible. 

Mr. LENROOT. If the importations are negligible, then 
what reason is there for a duty on the lower count at all? 

Mr. SMOOT. The only reason I can give is the class of 
goods involved. 

Mr. LENROOT. But the Senator said none is coming in of 
any consequence. 

Mr. SMOOT. I mean of the ordinary common cloth. 

Mr. LENROOT. I am speaking now of the yarn. 

Mr. SMOOT. If we did not have the rate on the yarn, then 
of course yarns would be shipped in here and made into cloth: 

Mr. LENROOT. Would the yarns be shipped in? Taking 
counts lower than 40, there is none being shipped in now under 
the present rate of duty. 


One loom is all an operator can tend, and the finish of - 


JULY 13, 


Mr. SMOOT. 
shipped in. 

Mr. LENROOT. No; certainly not; and yet it is proposed, 
taking No. 40, to impose a duty of 8 cents a pound upon that 
yarn with a minimum ad valorem as well. 

I want to ask the Senator another question, because I did not 
quite understand. To what extent and where are the compen- 
satory duties carried into this schedule by reason of the action 
of the Senate yesterday? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator will find them in paragraph 905b. 

Mr. LENROOT. Is that the only place where the compensa- 
tory duties are carried into the schedule? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator there is another com- 
pensatory duty of 4 per cent. 

Mr. LENROOT. I mean by reason of the Egyptian cotton. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the only place, and it is limited. It 
will be ahi ae 905b when the amendment I have offered is 


Not of the ordinary yarn. They would not be 


Mr. SMITH. If the Senator will look at page 125, at the 
last paragraph, he will see that the duty imposed yesterday on 
the long-staple cotton will cover practically every form of yarn 
and cloth imported into the country above a certain count of 
yarn, 

Mr. SMOOT. Provided it is long-staple cotton. 

Mr. LENROOT. I want to ask the Senator to what extent 
yarns above the count of 60 are made of Egyptian cotton? 

Mr. SMOOT. Practically all of them. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is what I wanted to know. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is very difficult, I will say to the Senator, 
to take the ordinary upland cotton and spin a thread above 60. 
It can be done, but whenever undertaken the losses are more 
than you could make by using the long-staple cotton. 

Mr. CUMMINS. What is the production of long-staple cotton 
as compared with upland cotton? 

Mr. SMOOT. Very small; in this country. I think not more 
than 5 per cent. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Last year there were 8,000,000 bales pro- 
duced, while ordinarily there are between 12,000,000 and 14,- 
000,000 bales. The normal crop is somewhere around 13,000,000 
or 14,000,000 bales. My impression is that all the long-staple 
cotton, not including that raised in California and Arizona, 
would not equal 200,000 bales. 

Mr. SMITH. I think the percentage covered by this duty on 
1g-inch staple would be very small. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That would not amount to 200,000 bales. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Then not more than 8 per cent of the output 
of the final product can be of this material? 

Mr. SIMMONS. No. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Then 97 per cent—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no. The Senator is speaking of goods 
manufactured in this country and not importations. 

Mr. CUMMINS. What are the importations of the Egyptian 
or long-staple cotton? 

Mr. SMOOT. I mean in the form of cloth. 

Mr. CUMMINS. How much is produced in Egypt of the kind 
now called long staple? 

. SMOOT. Between 700,000 and 800,000 bales. 

Mr. CUMMINS. And we produce 14,000,000 or 15,000,000 
bales? 

Mr. SIMMONS. In the normal years we produce between 
14,000,000 and 15,000,000 bales. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is of ordinary cotton. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Then it is perfectly plain that the com- 
pensatory duties ought to begin where the long-staple cotton 
begins and not until then. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is all we do. I have some samples here 
of the cotton used, if the Senator wants to look at them. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator 
another question. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to make a correction, if the Senator 
will wait just a moment. 

Mr. LENROOT. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. I made a statement to the effect, Mr. President, 
that importations of cotton yarn under 40’s amounted to but 
little. My attention, however, has been called to the fact that 
there were under the Payne-Aldrich law considerable quantities 
imported. I merely wish to make that correction for the 
REcorD. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I did not hear what the Senator said. Did 
the Senator refey to importation of yarns under 40’s? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. I made a correction of my statement 
as to importations of cotton yarns under 40's. 

Mr. OVERMAN. What is the amount of the importations? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not have before me the exact amount, 
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Mr. LENROOT, It is small. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of the total production it is small. 

Mr. LENROOT.- I want to ask the Senator a question. 
Speaking of the compensatory duties, I should like to inquire 
what paragraph 905a means? Do I understand that if cloth 
comes in containing 10 per cent of yarns higher than No. 60 
the entire cloth will take a compensatory duty of 10 cents a 
pound additional, which would be equal to a compensatory duty 
of about a dollar a pound upon Egyptian cotton? Is that 
correct? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator may figure it in that way, but—— 

Mr. LENROOT. That is true, is it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. But cloth will never be made in that way. 

Mr. LENROOT. Why not? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will tell the Senator why the committee 
provided the 10 per cent limitation. If there were not a 10 per 
cent limitation, then the manufacturers could put one or two 
threads of Egyptian cotton in the selvage and in that way claim 
the duty. Something similar to that has happened, as the 
Senator knows, under Schedule K, where if there was a 
thread of yarn—— 

Mr. LENROOT. I am not complaining of the 10 per cent, 
except that it is too low and not too high. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator that the 10 per 
cent-——— 

Mr. LENROOT. Or 10 cents? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it is 10 per cent. 

Mr. LENROOT. It is 10 cents per pound if finer yarns than 
No. 60 constitute more than 10 per cent of the cloth. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; and I am speaking now of cases where 
finer yarns than 60’s constitute more than 10 per cent of the 
cloth. I ean not conceive that a manufacturer could ever mix 
10 per cent of yarns finer than 60’s with all of the other cotton 
and make a good piece of cloth. It may be >ossible to do that, 
but T hardly think it is possible. 

Mr. LENROOT. If that be true, then how was the 10 per 
cent arrived at? 

Mr. SMOOT. We were not going to provide that the use of 
long-stap'e cotton in the selvage, we will say, which does not 
affect the cloth at all, should necessitate the extra duty upon the 
whole cloth. The selvage, as the Senator knows, is only about 
one-thirtieth of the width of the goods. So we put it high 
enough in the bill to prevent such a thing occurring. - 

Mr. LENROOT. Why should that not be taken care of by an 
ad valorem instead of, as in the illustration which I gave, im- 
posing a duty of $1 a pound compensatory where the rates upon 
the cotton itself is 7 cents a pound? I do not see why that 
could not be taken care of by an ad valorem duty rather than 
this alleged compensatory duty, which may be seven times or 
eight times the actual amount of compensation that would be 


roper. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let me read the second clause of paragraph 
905a : 

In addition to the duties imposed in paragraphs 901, 902, 903, and 
905, there shall be paid on all yarns finer than No. 60, and on all yarns 
finer than No. 60 contained in threads and cloth, if constituting more 
than 10 r cent in weight of such threads or cloth, 10 cents per 


pound ; all laps, sliver, and roving, and on all yarms coarser than No. 
60, and on all yarns coarser— 


We are going to amend that so as to read “ not finer ”— 


than No. 60 contained in threads and cloth, if containing cotton of 13- 
inch staple or longer, 10 cents per pound, 

Mr. President, of course I will say to the Senate that it was 
assumed that no long-staple cotton would be used in threads 
unless they were No. 60, and the provision here was limited to 
threads No. 60. 

Mr. LENROOT. I understand that; but if it is desired to 
adjust the compensation it is necessary to arrive at the per- 
centage of the finer thread in the cloth, and why should there 
not be imposed a compensatory duty upon the proportion of the 
finer cloth instead of upon all of the cloth? 

Mr. SMOOT. If a thread is finer than 60 it has got to be of 
long-staple cotton. 

Mr. LENROOT. But under this provision the customs officers 
must determine the question. For instance, if a cloth comes in, 
10 per cent of the weight of which cloth has a yarn finer than 
60, the compensatory duty would be 1 cent a pound, would it 
not, upon the whole cloth? 

Mr. McLEAN. Yes; but the foreign manufacturer would not 
make any of that kind of cloth. He is not going to multiply 
his duty by 10. 

Mr, LENROOT. I am speaking of the principle that is 
adopted in imposing the compensatory duty. Why is there not 
imposed a compensatory duty upon the content of finer thread 
rather than upon the total weight of the cloth? 


Mr. SMOOT. That would be impossible, I will say to the 
Senator. 

Mr. LENROOT. The fact has to be determined. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; it has to be determined; but it is not 
necessary to determine that there is just 10 per cent. If the 
provision were not in here the selvage could be used as I have 
indicated. 

Mr. LENROOT. It is necessary to determine whether there 
is more than 10 per cent or less than 10 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. The answer is that the cloth can not be made 
in that way. If the yarn is over 60's, it is long-staple cotton. 

Mr. LENROOT. Well, suppose it is 50 per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. The manufacturers could go to work and have 
a cloth made of ordinary cotton, and, perhaps, spin the 60 yarn; 
then have a selvage put in of the long-staple cotton, and. then, 
without the limitation here, they could claim the whole duty. 

Mr. LENROOT. Let me ask the Senator this: Does cloth 
which has 50 per cent of finer thread come in? 

Mr. SMOOT. What does the Senator mean by 
thread?” 

Mr. LENROOT. Thread higher than No. 60. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think it does. We assume such 
threads are made of long-staple cotton. 

Mr. LENROOT. Does the Senator mean that no cloth comes 
in with a part of the thread higher than 60 and a part lower 
than 60? 

Mr. SMOOT. Not a piece of such cloth comes in that I know 
of. Such a thing could happen, but I do not know how it could 
be made to pay. 

Mr. LENROOT. Is it not very common? I do not pretend, 
however, to be an expert. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that it would involve 
more expense to the manufacturer of the cloth than he would 
get out of the duty under this provision. All the provision is 
for. I will say to the Senator, is as I have already stated. 

Mr. President, a comparison between the rates provided by 
the Senate bill and the rate of the act of 1909 is difficult, in- 
asmuch as the method of levying duties is not the same. The 
Payne-Aldrich bill fixes progressive rates of duty dependent 
upon the number in groups different from the Senate bill and 
the equivalent ad valorem rates shown in the “ Statistics of 
Imports and Duties. 1908 to 1918, Inclusive,” are of groups of 10 
numbers rather than according to the rate of each number of 
yarn, 

In the following comparison df rates the equivalent ad va- 
lorem of the specific rates under the act of 1909, as shown in 
“ Statistics of Imports and Duties, 1908 to 1918, Inclusive,” on 
pages 197 to 199 and 214 to 217, has been used as the equivalent 
ad valorem of the specific rate of the average number of each 
group. In other words, Mr. President, if there are, say, 10’s 
and up to 20’s, the only way by which any kind of a calcula- 
tion can be arrived at is to take the average of the two, which 
would be 15. As I have already explained to the Senate, that 
is the reason why some of the equivalent ad valorem rates of 
the bill on their face are a little higher than the Payne-Aldrich 
rates. 

Mr. President, I will not take the time to read to the Senate 
this comparison of cotton yarns, single grays and carded, but 
ask that they may be printed in the Recorp without reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Sterne in the chair). 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The comparison referred to is as follows: 


Comparison of cotton yarns—singles, gray, and carded. 


“ finer 


Specific rates per 
pound. 
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Comparison of yarns—bleached, dyed, colored, combed, or plied. 


Number. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Reynolds report, page 4147, 


gives the cost of foreign yarns and the price of the competing | 


domestic yarns. Taking these prices as the basis and adding 


to the foreign cost 2 cents a pound for landing charges and | 


15 per cent for gross profits, the differential required to equalize 
competing conditions of price, and the committee rate is as 
follows. I ask that the table may be printed in the Recorp 
without reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The table referred to is as follows: 


Rate required to 
equalize. Committee rate. 


Mr. LENROOT. Will the Senator, in that connection, give 
the imports, and let us see whether the imports justify the 
figures given? 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will just wait, I will put those 
in the Recorp. 

Mr. LENROOT. I should like to have them in the same con- 
nection, because they go right together. 

Mr. SMOOT. After a brief statement, I will put them in the 
Recor. 

The compensatory duties on cotton yarns provided for in para- 
graph 905b and last proviso of paragraph 901, have not been 
considered in computing rates of duty shown by any of the 
tables herewith submitted. They could not be considered; it 
would not be fair to de so; but I will say to the Senate that I 
have them worked out here, and as to any particular case that 
any Senator wants to know, I will submit them. . 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr, SMOOT., I yield. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I should be glad if the Senator 
would occupy some position where those of us who are interested 
in what he is saying might hear him, for when he turns his 
back it is impossible to hear him. 

Mr. SMOOT. I apologize to the Senator. It must be evi- 
dent that the same difference between foreign and domestic 
costs will be maintained; as the compensatory duty does -no 
more than absorb the duty paid by the domestic manufacturer 
on raw material. 

Does the Senator want me to read the table which follows, 
or shall I put it in the Recorp without reading? 

Mr. LENROOT. I should like to have the figures as to im- 
pospetien 

SMOOT. I have some figures here, and if the Senator 
Pris I will read them to the Senate. 

Mr. LENROOT. I should like to have them read. 

Mr. SMOOT. The imports and exports and the United States 
production of yarns are as follows—— 
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Mr. LENROOT. Has the Senator the figures by counts? 
That is what I want 
Mr. SMOOT. - t have got them as a whole, 


Mr. SMOOT. I will ask that the matter to which I have 
referred may be printed in the Recorp without reading. 

Mr. LENROOT. Has the Senator no information as to the 
imports by counts? I ‘mean the recent importations. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I have a table here furnished by 
the Tariff Commission showing the importations of different 
counts of yarn. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that the table to which I have referred 
may go into the Rxecorp without reading: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The table referred to is, as follows: 


Imports, exports, and United States production. 


oye Calendar { Calendar 
1910. year 1914. Lot 


soon, 174 1 3, 398, 27 


ar thant 


oh 


year 10. 
: 

ies 074,000 
$469, 479, 


$127, 364, 00 {$468 


Mr. LENROOT., Are the figures of the Senator from South 
Carolina recent ones? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes; they give the imports of different counts 
of yarn. I will give the figures. There were 380,177 pounds 
under 40’s imported, 3,068,098 over 40’s, and 1,768,678 pounds 
over 60's. 

Mr, LENROOT. For what period? 

Mr. SMITH. The figures are furnished as of April, 1921. 
I have had them worked out in percentages. Yarns under 
40’s amounted to 10 per cent——- 

Mr. LENROOT.. Ten per cent of what? 

Mr. SMITH. Of the entire importations. Over 40’s to 90 
per cent, and over 60’s to 50 per cent. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is the information I wanted. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator says that 90 per cent were above 
40’s and 50 per cent above 60’s, The Senator must be wrong 
as to that. 

Mr, SMITH. No; 90 per cent are above 40’s, but 50 per cent 
are above 60's. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
correct. 

Mr, LENROOT. Now, has the Senator the domestic produc- 
tion of the same counts from the Tariff Commission? 

Mr. SMITH. ‘The expert says that 93 per cent of the domes- 
tic production is 40’s and under. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the statement that I made the other 
day. I stated that I was quite sure that it was 93 per cent, 
and I thought it was 95 per cent. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Utah 
let me put in the Recorp at this point an official statement 
with reference to the cotton production of this country? 

Mr, SMOOT. Will not the Senator wait until I get through? 
I shall be through with this paragraph in a few minutes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I was just going to do it because the Sen- 
ator from Iowa [Mr. CUMMINS] wanted some information a 
little while ago, 

Mr, SMOOT, I have just handed that information to the 
Senator from Iowa, and I thought he had read it; but the 
Senator can do it if he wants to. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It will take only a minute. 

Mr. SMOOT. Very well; go on. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins] was 
discussing a little while ago the question of the proportion of 
long-staple and short-staple cotton produced in this country. I 
have here the official statement, This. is for the year 1921. 
There were produced in this country in that year 13,366,000 
bales of 500 pounds each. Of that amount 205,000 bales were 
of the long-staple variety, produced in this country. There is a 
note to this by the Ta Commission which says: 

The amount included having a staple of 1§ inches or over is. not 
known, but ‘probably did not exceed 100,000 bales. 

That is to say, of the 205,000 bales of what is commonly 
spoken of as long-staple cotton, not more than 100,00 baies 
were of the length of 1j inches and over, aa fixed in the bill 


I misunderstood the Senator. That is about 
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That is the situation with reference to the long-staple and the 
short-staple cotton. With reference to the so-called American- 
Egyptian cotton, it appears that in 1919 we produced 40,000 
bales of that cotton; in 1920, 92,000 bales, in round numbers, 
of that cotton; in 1921, 37,000 bales of the Arizona and Cali- 
fornia type of cotton. 

With reference to the imports from Egypt, starting with 1913 
and ending with July 31, 1921, the average number of bales of 
cotton imported from Egypt to this country in those years was 
218,275 bales; but in 1921 we imported from Egypt only 87,000 
bales.. Of these importations of 213,275 bales, the expert tells 
me that only about one-half was of the long-staple variety. I 
suppose that very nearly all the importations last year, however, 
were of the long-staple variety—not all of them, but a larger 
proportion than one-half. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, has the Senator there the 
statistics which will show the entire production of Egyptian 
cotton? 

Mr. SMOOT. In the world? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS, I have not, but I can say this to the Sen- 
ator—— 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I have those figures here. There 
are about 1,125,000 bales, computed in running bales of 500 
pounds each. The Egyptians put up their cotton in a standard 
package of about 760 pounds. Reduced to American bales, in 
1913, their maximum year of production, they produced 958,883 
bales, but it decreased rapidly. In 1921 the total Egyptian pro- 
duction was 379,842 bales, and it fluctuated along; but the pro- 
duction of that year, 1921, was the lowest production since 1913. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, the Senator from North Caro- 
lina says that about 50 per cent of the Egyptian production 
would come within the terms of the duty which we imposed yes- 
terday. 

Mr. SMITH. That is a very liberal count, I should think, 
because my information is to the effect that a very great amount 
of the Egyptian cotton would not come to 1% inches. I will have 
it looked up. I think 50 per cent would be very liberal. 

Mr. SIMMONS. There are certain sections of Egypt where 
they do not raise the long-staple cotton. 

Mr. SMITH. Oh, yes; they do not raise it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. About one-half, I am told. 

Mr. SMOOT. We do not import that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. We have imported some of that, but I do 
not think we are doing it now. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no; not now. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But of the total Egyptian output something 
like one-half is short staple. 

Mr. SMITH. Of the total Egyptian crop of 1921 we imported 
into America just about 12 per cent. England imported for her 
use 56 per cent of the Egyptian crop. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, a few years ago the sea-island 
cotton came into this market very freely. The boll weevil has 
virtually destroyed the sea-island cotton. It cuts no figure now 
in the cotton production of the world. 

Mr. President, I think I have covered all that there is in 
paragraph 901, with the exception of cotton waste. 

The exports of cotton yarns are mainly of the coarser counts, 
as I have already stated. The duty on cotton waste, manu- 
factured or otherwise advanced in value, under the committee 
amendment is 10 per cent ad valorem. Under the act of 1913 
it is 5 per cent. Under the act of 1909 it was 20 per cent. 
The imports are small. In the fiscal year 1910 there were only 
128,580 pounds, valued at $5,264. The domestic production 
for 1919 was 64,467,000 pounds. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator a question there. While it is a small matter, what 
justification is there for any increase over the present duty, 
when there are no imports, upon a subject like cotton waste? 
With the domestic production as the Senator states it is, what 
justification can there be for doubling the present rate? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not know that it is abso- 
lutely necessary to do it. The committee decided to cut the 
Payne-Aldrich rate in two, and I think the amount of waste 
that comes in here will come in anyhow, and if there is any- 
thing gained it will be simply a gain to the Treasury of the 
United States as a revenue measure. It is not any protection 
at all. 

The duty on cotton card laps, sliver, and roving under the 
committee amendment is 10 per cent; under the act of 1913 
it is 5 per cent, and under the act of 1909 it is 35 per cent. 

Mr. President, at this time I shall not say anything further 
about the rates in paragraph 901. There is one other amend- 
ment in that paragraph about which, when it is reached, I 
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shall make a short statement and state just why the committee 
has agreed to it. . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Srertrne in the chair). 
The question is on the amendment of the committee, which 
will be stated. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. On page 121, lime 4, the committee 
proposes to strike out “ one-fifth” and in lieu thereof to insert 
“ one-fourth,” so that it will read: 

Provided, That none of the foregoing, of numbers not exceeding No. 
100, shall pay less duty than 5 per cent ad valorem and, in addition 
thereto, for each number, one-fourth of 1 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sen- 
nena rewao Utah as to what the proviso applies to, in his judg- 
ment: 


That none of the foregoing, of numbers not exceeding No. 100— 


And so forth, 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that that applies to 
nearly all the yarns that are imported at the present time, and 
to them only. 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; but how is that reconciled with the 
very first part of the paragraph, that numbers not exceeding 40 
shall pay one-fifth of 1 cent per number per pound? 

Mr. SMOOT. This says “ of numbers not exceeding No. 100.” 
Of course, those are lower rates—a great deal lower—than 30 
per cent ad valorem. 

Mr, LENROOT. No; but the paragraph starts in by provid- 
ing a specific duty of one-fifth of 1 cent per number per pound 
on numbers from 40 down. That is true; is it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. It says: 


None of the foregoing, of numbers not exceeding No. 100— 


It is from 100 down. 

Mr. LENROOT, That will include all numbers below 40; will 
it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought the Senator was referring to another 
part of the paragraph. It begins: 

Cotton yarn, including warps, in any form, not bleached, dyed, col- 
ored, combed, or plied, of numbers not exceeding No. 40, one-fifth of 1 
eent per number per pound. 

Mr. LENROOT. How does the proviso affect that rate? 
That is what I want to know. — 

Mr. SMITH. It is cumulative. It is in addition thereto. 

Mr. SMOOT. It says that the minimum rate, whatever it 
may be, will apply here, and in addition thereto, for each num- 
ber, one-fourth of 1 per cent ad valorem. The minimum rate 
will apply in every case. I can‘not tell the Senator just what 
it would be, but there is a minimum rate of 5 per cent ad valo- 
rem. ; 

Mr. LENROOT. Plus one-fourth of 1 per cent ad valorem 
for each number. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. Which would be, on No. 40, 10 per cent; 
would it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. Ten per cent. 

Mr. LENROOT. Which would make on the No. 40 count not 
less than 15 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not less than 15 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. LENROOT. How can the Senator justify any such rate 
with the imports and exports that we have? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have tried to tell the Senatcr what kind of 
yarns would be imported under that provision; and unless we 
have those rates for that class of yarns that I speak of, the 
yarns would come in here instead of the cloth made of those 


yarns. 

Mr. LENROOT. But the Senator said that was a very excep- 
tional case. Now, with 99 per cent of the production, he pro- 
poses to load this bill with a rate which he himself admits is 
not necessary from the standpoint of protection and which is 
three times the present rate, so far as the low-count yarns are 
concerned. I think the present rate on the low-count yarns is 
5 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is 5 per cent. 

Mr. SMITH. The present rate is 5 per cent. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is what I thought. 

Mr. SMITH. Under this bill it is 10 per cent, with the addi- 
tions to which the Senator has called attention. 

Mr. LENROOT. That can not be justified on these low-count 
yarns. I am unwilling, and I should think the committee would 
be unwilling, to impose rates in the bill of this kind, where the 
committee itself can not defend the rate. Of course, there is no 
opportunity, until we get to the stage of individual amendments, 
to correct it and get the rate down to where I think it ought to 
be, from a Republican standpoint, but we can at least vote down 
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this committee amendment, which proposes to increase the rate 
from one-fifth to one-fourth. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow me, it 
might be interesting just here to call his attention to the fact 
that our imports of cotton yarns for 1914 were 6,853,235 pounds. 
Our production was about 625,071,000 pounds. ‘Those figures 
were on yarn for sale only. That should be multiplied, the 
experts tell me, by four. So we would have :omething like 
2,000,000,000 pounds, as opposed to 3,000,000 pounds. In other 
words, the amount we import is practically negligible, and 
about 98 or 94 per cent is produced in this country. ‘The figures 
as to the exports also are illuminating. Our exports were 
larger than our imports. We exported 14,294,000 pounds, as 
against about 6,000,000 pounds, showing that not only did we 
supply ourselves but we had a surplus which more than over- 
balanced the amount imported into this country. Yet we double 
the rate and add these additional duties on the counts, of which 
we have a practical monopoly. 

Mr. LENROOT. The committee repeatedly refers to the Tar- 
iff Commission, and quotes it as authority for the action taken 
by the committee; but the committee can find no authority in 
the report of the Tariff Commission for the increases it here 
proposes to make. The Senator from South Carolina stated, 
as I understood him, that the imports were less than 5 per 
cent of the total consumption. ‘The Tariff Commission say that 
the imports are less than one-half of 1 per cent of the total 
consumption in this country. 

Mr. SMOOT. They are. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Tariff Commission further says of this 


paragraph as a whole that the tariff plays a very minor part |-. 


in this trade, and that imports are supplemental rather than 
competitive, and as the domestic industry develops the average 
count imported steadily tends upward, 

Then, with reference to the imports of all the yarns in that 
paragraph—because they are not separated—it says that in 
1920 the total imports were 9,992,073 pounds, yalued at $23,- 
000,000; in 1921, for the nine-month period, the imports were 
2,286,000 pounds, valued at $3,120,000, when during the same 
period our exports of yarns were 24,099,000 pounds, valued at 
$20,014,000. Our exports were eight times our imports. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow 
me to make a suggestion, is not the real question before the 
Senate not the question of raising the rates in the present law 
but why the Finance Committee did not cut the rates in the 
pending bill? 

Mr. LENROOT. I think that is the question, and I want to 
say at this point—and the Senator from Alabama will remem- 
ber—that when the present law was passed, he and I were 
both Members of the House, I took the position then that 
some of the rates upon these lower counts in fact, all of the 
rates on the lower counts, were too high in the Underwood law, 
that they were in fact prohibitive. The resvlts have shown 
I was right. I am not criticizing, but that is the fact. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I understand the Senator’s attitude. 
I am glad to have the Senator make the statement, because I 
think the light should be thrown on these questions, I recall 
the incident, and I will say to the Senator candidly that when 
the bill was before me for consideration in the committee I 
realized that the American manufacturer was competing in 
the world’s markets in these lower counts of yarns and cloth, 
and that he practically had no competition here. I was making 
a drastic cut from existing law, and the only thing I had in 
view was that we had better go slowly and be on the safe 
side, rather than be so radical that we might bring about a 
reaction. Although it has been nearly 19 years ago, I think 
I remember correctly the conversation which occurred between 
the Senator and myself in the House of Representatives, and 
I think that what I said to him at that time was in entire 
accord with what I say to him now. I did not dispute the 
assertion that the rates were higher than probably were needed, 
but I said that, as it was a great, radical cut, we had better 
cut safely the first time. Therefore this rate having been 
tried for 10 years, and it having been demonstrated that these 
rates are practically prohibitive now—because any rate that 
excludes all except one-half of 1 per cent is prohibitive—it 
seems to me the committee should have come before the Senate 
and told us why they did not cut the present rate, rather than 
come in with an enormous increase in the present rate, ‘ 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator from 
South Carolina where he gets his authority for the statement 
that No. 40 yarns under the present law pay 5 per cent? He 
said that the rate on the No. 40 yarn to-day is 5 per cent. 

Mr. SMITH. Oh, no. 

Mr. SMOOT. I understood the Senator from Wisconsin to 
ask what the present rate was on these No. 40 yarns. 
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Mr. LENROOT. I said on the lowest count yarns it was 5 
per cent. It runs from 5 per cent up. 

Mr. SMOOT. Under the existing law No. 40 count yarns 
bear 15 per cent. 

Mr. LENROOT. No, 89 bears 10 per cent. ¢ 

Mr. SMOOT. But the rate on No. 40 is 15 per cent, under 
the existing law. 

Mr. LENROOT. And that rate is prohibitive on those lower 
count yarus. The Senator from Utah has himself admitted 
this morning that the United States can compete with the 
world in those low count yarns, and is doing it. Yet the com- 
mittee comes in here with an increase. Is it any wonder that 
the country believes that this bill is full of unjustifiable rates, 
when the committee itself brings in a rate of this kind, which the 
committee can not defend, and which the figures will not 
justify? 

Mr. SMOOT. The committee can defend the rates on cer- 
tain classes of yarns, as I have already said. 

Mr. LENROOT. Iam very sure the Senator would not take the 
position that if some particular character of a commodity con- 
stituted an infinitesimal proportion of the total production, he 
would build a tariff bill based upon that little fraction. Of 
course he would not. Yet that is the only justification the 
Senator makes for this rate. 

Mr. President, this committee increase certainly should be 
voted down, in my judgment, and when the time comes when 
individual amendments may be offered, T hope the rates on the 
counts below 40 may be further decreased, and that the decrease 
will affect the cotton cloth as well. 

I admit that upon the higher count yarn a higher duty is 
necessary than some of the duties in the present law, but I do 
say, from the examination I have made of this schedule, that 
I do not believe there are more than two paragraphs where 
there can be found any justification for increasing the rates 
as proposed by the House; yet the committee has increased 
rates in nearly every paragraph. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, the Senator knows that the House 
rates were based on the American valuation. 

Mr. LENROOT. I understand they were based upon the 
American valuation, and the House rates based upon the Ameri- 
can valuation were perfectly outrageous, 

Mr. SMOOT. That was the difference between the Senate 
and the House. 

Mr. LENROOT. I understand that, but what I am stating 
now is based on the foreign valuation. The House rates, as a 
general rule, are protective on the foreign valuation, but with 
the increases proposed by the committee they have not justified 
this increase, and I undertake to say that when we come to 
cotton cloths, with the same low count, they will be met with 
the same difficulties they have been met with here, that they 
can not justify them except to say that occasionally there may 
be some form of cotton cloth that would require this high 
duty. But no member of the committee will admit or say that 
they should build a schedule based upon the exceptional rather 
than the ordinary. 

Mr. President, a few weeks ago I had a conversation with a 
very large cotton manufacturer. I shall not undertake to give 
his name. He stated to me that he was not in sympathy with 
the demands his associates were making for rates in this bill; 
that he knew they were not necessary; and he is a Republican 
and a protectionist. 

It is just such things as these which will give our friends 
across the aisle the opportunity between now and November to 
attack this bill and attack the Republican Party, and justly so, 
when rates are proposed which can not be justified, and are 
not justified by the committee itself. 

I hope that this increase, which is the only one we will have 
an opportunity of voting upon now, will be voted down. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow me, I 
would like to answer the question the Senator from Utah asked 
me a moment ago, as to where I got the authority for saying 
that under the Underwood tariff law the rate on the No. 40 
yarn was 5 per cent, 

As worked ont under the Underwood tariff, the application 
of these ad valorem percentages is as follows: Up to No. 9 basic 
yarn, the rate was 5 per cent; from 10 to 19, 74 per cent; from 
20 to 89, 10 per cent; from 40 to 49, 15 per cent; from 50 to 
59, 173 per cent; and the increase up to where they went over 
99, to 25 per cent. It was upon the lower count of yarn that 
I made the statement that the duty under the Underwood law 
was 5 per cent. On the highest count we have here from 5 to 
35 per cent, The Underwood law, as the Senator from Wis- 
consin has pointed out, acted almost as a prohibitive duty, and 
yet now we have an increase proposed on the same character of 
goods. 











Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I put in the Recorp just what 
the present rates are on yarn, I rather think, in view of the 
sti.tement made by the Senator, that I had better call attention 
to them now as compared with the existing law. In fact, the 
manufacturers of certain yarns in the United States say they 
would a thousand times prefer the Underwood law than to have 
the rates provided for in the pending bill. But that we are not 
discussing. All of them would not feel that way, of course. 

On No. 8 the Senate committee rate is 7 per cent and the 
existing law 5 per cent; up to 25, the Senate committee rate is 
113 per cent as against 10 cent; 26 to 35, 13} per cent as 
against 10 per cent; 36 to 45, 163 per cent as against 15 per 
cent; 46 and above, 18} per cent as against 174 per cent; 65 
and above, 21} per cent as against 20 per cent; 75 and above, 
233 per cent as against 20 per cent; 85 and above, 264 per cent 
as against, 223 per cent; and all above 105 is 30 per cent in the 
pending bill, and all above 105 is 25 per cent under the Under- 
wood law. That is the situation with reference to the yarn 
schedule. 

Mr. LENROOT. May I ask the Senator at what price of 
cotton that is figured on? Is it figured on the imports, or 
what is the basis of the percentage? 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator mean the values? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think those values were taken on to-day’s 
prices, but on the rates under the 1909 and 1913 laws. 

Mr. LENROOT. On to-day’s prices? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. The cloth is not that way, but I shall 
call attention to that when we reach it. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, in order that the record may 
be kept straight I desire to correct the impression that seems. to 
prevail amongst some Senators on the other side of the aisle 
that the cotton spinners of the South can produce only coarse 
goods. I have on my desk some very fine cotton goods—women’s 
wearing apparel—manufactured by the Russell Manufacturing 
Co., at Alexandria City, Ala. These goods are made from the 
raw cotton into the finished product. The time was when we 
did not manufacture anything except very coarse goods, but 
we are now manufacturing some very fine goods, fine as well as 
coarse, cheap as well as high-priced goods. 

Mr. President, I want to see the manufacturer of cotton 
goods, whether he manufactures coarse goeds or fine goods, en- 
joy prosperity. I want to see every legitimate concern in our 
country prosper. While we are talking about the finished prod- 
uct or the manufactured cloth I want to put in the Recorp 
at this time a portion of an editorial from the Wall Street 
Journal entitled “In the day of adversity.” Cotton and the 
business of the cotton producer are discussed in this editorial. 
Among other things the editorial said: 

Cotton is a fundamental of civilization and furnishes the world with 
one of its anes ap That there should be a well-grounded 
ae ofa s ine n he raw material does not speak well for our 

thods of hand! ng the crop. It is true that the weevil is the menace 


of to-day, but it need not have Cotton, the Maud Muller of 
agriculture, can look back upon the past and say ye It might have been.” 


Back of all that cotton ee a he world’s clothing, a 
= capital rs — ae oe planter. Sh he fall 
down, the whole And yet there is no — 


produces in pe y= oo Yattle co red as he, and none has been 
forced to toil for = small a return that often can not be distinguished 
from a loss. se of this the cotton ter has not been able to 

use the best mathate- of cultivation. By improved cultivation methods 
ana scientific plant breeding, the weevil could have been controlled, 
and the yield of cotton per acre increased, 

Mr. President, the high price of fertilizer to-day is a great 
handicap to the farmers of the South. The cost of fertilizers 
must be reduced. Mr, Henry Ford, through. his chief engineer, 
says that he would make it for half the present price if he got 
the Muscle Shoals, and we could then produce more cetton 
per acre and there would not be the danger which confrenis 
us to-day of a cotton famine. 

The editorial continues— 

But this could not be done without a proper remuneration to the 
preducer. In consequence, the world now faces the danger of a 
shortage, and possibly a famine, in the cotton supply. 

Is not this indeed a very serious situation? 

Mr. President, a cotton spinner of the South told me a few 
days ago that we are face to faee with a cotton famine, and 
yet I bring the deplorable news to this Congress and to the 
people of the country that the cotton producers of the United 
States are being forced to sell their cotton below the cost of 
production. Thousands of farmers have been driven from the 
farms by deflation and have gone to industrial centers under 
conditions created by deflation. They say that they can not 
make a living on the farm. They can not make a living pro- 
ducing cotton at the prices that have obtained for months 
and that now obtain. The ravages of the boll weevil and the 
high price of fertilizers add to the burden and difficulties of 
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the cotion producers of the South, and to-day the United 
States, blessed under the providence of God with a monopoly 
in the production of short-staple white cotten, is face to face 
with a cotton famine because the producer was sandbagged 
and robbed by deflation in 1920 and 1921. Some were driven 
from the production of cotton altogether and others forced by 
the low price to curtail the yield. The spinmers of the country 
are admitting that they are face to face with a cotton shertage 
which amounts to'a cotton famine. 
There is no better authority— 


The editorial continues— 
on cotton to-day than Sir Charles W. Macara, of Manchester. 


He is the head of the cotton-spinning industry of England. 


ont 4 eotaas to Harvie Jordan, of the American Cotton Association, he 
, am pa 

“One would think it would be the first concern of anyone engaged 
in business to see that his raw material was placed beyond the 
sibility of doubt. But those who spin cotton seem to have little 
anxiety as to the supplies upon which their existence depends. A fata 
inertia exists, and I see nothing but some great upheaval that is tikely 
to bring people to their senses. The state of things existing in = 
cotton fields of America must give rise to the gravest anxiety in the 
— of anyone who has the welfare of his trade and his fellowmen at 


nation referring to the conditions existing in our Civil War days, and 
once later when Lan ire had to curtail preduction one-third and 
spread wages oyer 12 months, Sir Charles further says: 

“We shall have to get the spinners of the world te view the cotton 
industry on comprehensive lines. planter must be re- 
garded as af same impertance as akon ae rom eotton, and his re- 
wards will have to be considered ~ as much as spinner, manufac- 
turer, finisher, middleman, merchant, or shipper. All are indispensable 
te the production of the finished article and all must be s iently 
eompensate 


f America is obliged to go out of business as a cotton producer, 
where will the world get future supplies?” 

These are but short extracts from his statement, — they are 
Serious and weighty words, and should be considered no 

Mr. President, these solemn suggestions, aouan as they do 
from the head of the spinner’s association of England, are 
worthy of the utmost consideration by those in authority in eur 
country. Think of it! One of our best customers dependent 
upon us for her eotton supply—I mean Hngland—expressing 
fear through the head of her great association of spinners that 
America may be driven out of the cotton-producing business. 

Mr. President, is net that a woeful situation? Here we are, a 
Republic less than 150 years old, the richest Government in all 
the world, with nearly half of the gold supply of the earth, with 
people out of work numbering between 6,000,000 and 7,000,000; 
the farming classes of the whole country, not only the cotton 
producer, hard pressed to make a livmg. Ours is a country 
which can produce the short-staple white eotton that can not be 
produced anywhere else in the world, and that fact alone, it 
seems, would guarantee to these people a prospérous industry. 
But the situation is so manipulated, the currency and credit 
system so handled, that the farmer to-day im the cotton-growing 
States cam not get the money to hold the cotton that he produced 
last year until the price will cover the cost of production. 

Mr. President, if that situation existed regarding the bankers 
there would be such a storm of pretest and such concerted ac- 
tien that the Government would have to halt everything until it 
righted the sitnation and gave relief. If the manufacturers of 
America faced such an awful condition there would be such an 
effort made upon their part, powerful and potential, that favor- 
able results weuld come. But the farmimg industry—and agri- 
culture is the corner stone upon which all other industries rest — 
faces ruin to-day in the United States. 

While we are discussing manufactured articles, the stuff made 
out ef the raw material, | want te call the attention of the Con- 
gress and of the country to the fact that the man who preduces 
the wherewith to clothe the world is having a hard struggle to 
live. He is eking out a miserable existence under the conditions 
whieh exist to-day. 

Mr. President, it is admitted by many of the cotton spinners 
ef the United States that we are facing a cotton famine; the 
head of the greatest cotton spinning country in the world out- 
side of our own, Great Britain, admits that we are face to face 
with a cotton famine; the Government reports show that the 
eotten supply is short and is liable to be exhausted before the 
next crop comes in; and yet, in the face of that condition, the 
man who raises cotton is forced to put it on the market, whether 
the price is adequate or not. If one goes into a store and 
wishes to buy any article which is made out of cotton, the store- 
keeper will quote the price which he proposes to demand for 
it, and if the prospective purchaser says anything about that 
being an exorbitant price, the storekeeper will teli him that it 
eost so much; that the freight on it was so much; that he is in 
business; that his business must be made a paying business; and 






he must have that price which will yield him a certain profit in 
order to carry on a successful business; amd the customer may. 
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take the article or let it alone; but when the farmer goes into 
the market place he is told that the prices quoted and fixed on 
the exchange in New York are such-and-such figures. He says, 
“ Well, I can not come out at that,” meaning that he can not 
make a profit if he is forced to take that price. So he says, 
“Cotton is selling at 21 and 22 cents a pound; it costs me 28 
or 29 cents a pound to produce it, and I must hold it until I 
can get at least the cost of production.” Then the buyer asks, 
“ How are you going to hold it?” ‘“ Why,” he says, “I will go 
down to the bank; I will present my cotton warehouse receipt, 
and I will say, ‘I want to borrow a little money on that,’ and I 
will hold my cotton until the price does advance to a point 
where the crop will yield me a profit.” Then the buyer reminds 
him of what happened in the spring of 1920 when the deflation 
drive was ordered by a resolution which was passed through 
this body, couched in language calculated to conceal its real 
intent and purpose. “ Why,’ he will say, “do you not know 
that transactions of that kind were dispensed with then? Do | 
you not know that the farmer has been pressed to the wall and | 
denied currency and credit with which to carry on his business? 

Have you not learned that yet?” . You are forced to sell your 

cotton at the price offered. } 

Oh, Mr. President, such conditions can not continue. Yet 
some people wonder why there are Bolsheviks in this country. | 
Mr. President, we can not have a happy, contented people when 
governmental instrumentalities are so used as to deprive a | 
large part of the population of the necessities of life and of a | 
share in the prosperity enjoyed to-day by a favored few who 
are blessed and benefited by those in control of the money sup- | 
ply of the country. It never was intended by the founders of 
this Republic that that condition should prevail, but it does 
prevail to-day. 

it is a sad spectacle to see a man who is able-bodied and who 
las sense enough to work and who wants to work asking for 
work in this Republic of the west and be told that there is no | 
work for him. How can we expect that man to be a happy, 
contented, and enthusiastic American citizen? 

Mr. President, the money lords of the United States who con- 
trol the Money Trust undertake to teach the people that periods 
of depression must come; that it is natural for them to come 
every 5 or 10 years. I wish to assert again on this floor that 
that doctrine is false; it is not true. It is just as possible for 
this Government with its genius and resources to have in cir- 
culation a medium of exchange and a measure of value suffi- , 
cient to meet all the needs of all the people all the time as it is 
for the sources that supply the ocean with a water supply suffi- | 
cient at all times to fulfill the purposes for which it was created. 
‘There is not any reason for the claim that there must be periods 
of depression, but the money lords say to us, “ This is a matter 
very hard to understand; it is a very complicated subject; do 
not worry your brain with it. Leave it to us.” 

We were told by them for a long time that about every five 
yeurs these periods of business depression would come. I as- | 
sert, however, that these periods of depression came _ be- 
cause they are ordered. Those profiting by them plan them. 
They carry on a propaganda intended to bring them about, and 
when they come they make their millions. They shear the 
people then as the shepherd shears his sheep. He says, “ It is | 
time to shear those sheep out there in the pasture.” So the | 
sheep are brought in and they are sheared. In somewhat simi- | 
lur manner the money lords of the United States so manipulate | 
the currency and the credits of the country that when they find | 
the people enjoying a degree of prosperity, they look out and | 
ask, “Are they ready for the shearing process?” They are an- | 
swered, “Yes.” “All right,” they reply, “then shear them; | 
touch the button; put the screws to them; bring them in, de- 
flate, curtail credits, contract the currency; go on with your 
shearing process.” And they make their millions during that 
shearing period, There never was a time when Wall Street 
made so much money in the same period as it made out of the 
South and West in the years 1920 and 1921 under the deflation | 
policy carried out in this country, and that is exactly the way 
it was carried on, 

I recall the time, and you, Mr. President (Mr. Srerrine in 
the chair), likewise do, when I was upon the stump, as you 
yourself and others were, urging people to buy Liberty bonds; 
telling them they owed it to the country to buy them; that they 
would never be pressed for payment; that they could pay upon 
the installment plan; that the bond was as good as geld; and 
that it would always be worth 100 cents on the 4ollar. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of people were induced to buy the bonds 
who were not able to buy them. The people stinted themselves 


in order to respond to that patriotic demand of their country. | 


Then what happened? When the deflation drive commenced 
the money lords went with a drag net through the South and 
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West and dragged these bonds into Wall Street, and the Wall 
Street sharks stood there as this murderous process went on, 
saying, like the old sexton in the cemetery, “I gather them 
in; I gather them in.” What did they do? They bought those 
bonds at $80 on the hundred, They have them now. At what 
price are the bonds now? Are they below par? Certainly not; 
they are back above par. The bond is the finest investment and 
gilt-edged security now in the world. 

How different, however, it was in 1920 and 1921, when the 
farmer needed money in order to carry on his business or 
suffer tremendous losses: When the farmer went down to the 
bank and said, “I want to borrow some money on my cotton,” 
the banker replied, “I can not let you have it; the Federal 
Reserve Board has sent word down the line to collect debts; 
to call loans; to liquidate debts which were contracted when 
money was plentiful, and force payment now when money is 


| Made scarce, credits are deflated, and currency contracted.” 


The farmer asked, “Can you not let me have money on my 
cotton?” The banker replied, “I wish Ff could, but I can not.” 
Then he asked, “ Can you not let me have money on my grain?” 
The banker replied, “ No.” He further asked, “Can you not 
let me have it on my cattle: that is, my breeding herd from 
which I am to produce meat in order to feed the people of the 
United States in the future?” The banker replied, “I can not 
let you have it on that, either.” The farmer then said, “I 
know what I will do. I bought a thousand dollar Liberty bond 
during the war, I will bring that down here and they will have 
to loan money on a Government bond. The farmer went back 
and brought his Liberty bond and laid it down. The banker 
folded his arms and looked at him and said, “ We are very 
sorry, but we have been instructed not to lend money on bonds, 
and we can not accommodate you.” 

Then the man who had stood out in the audience, frequently 


| with tears running down his face under the touching appeal of 
| men and women who were begging people to buy bonds in order 
| to help save the boys who were on the battle front in France, 
' and who had been told that the bonds woukl always be as good 
, as gold, walked out of the bank with his Government bond in 


his hand, having been refused a loan on it of the coin of the 
realm. He went back home. Then he saw his produce driven 
to the market and sold under the hammer at low and de- 
structive prices, and the debt which he had ineurred when 
money was plentiful was still hanging over him, Having been 
forced to sell all that he had to repay what little he could, a 


| debt was still hanging over him that it will take four more 


years to liquidate. And yet some talk about having a prosper- 
ous and happy people! 

Mr. President, I would that every Member of this Congress 
would get a book written by Col. George W. Armstrong, of Fort 
Worth, Tex. He is a very wealthy man, He is a big cattleman 
and a big cotton producer. He has written a book on deflation 
in this country; it is called “ The Crime of ’20.” I would that 
every Senator in this body would read it, read the story as he 
has written it, and then see what sort of an impression they 
have about the conduct of deflation in the United States. 

Not long ago I had a letter from the president of the Bankers’ 
Reform League of London, asking me to send him a dozen 
copies of my speech on deflation, saying that he had read a copy 
of it sent to him by Col. George W. Armstrong, the author of 
this book—The Crime of ’20. This man in Londen said to me 
in his letter: 

Is it not strange that the United States, one of the big allied coun- 
tries, and England should deflate following the war, and our people 


made to suffer more than anybody else, except thove of Russia, when 
there was no occasion for it? 


The deflation process was applied, Mr. President, and our 


| people have paid the penalty, and from one end of the South 
| to-day to the other and around through the West there is dis- 
| tress among the farmers and business men. 


These patriotic 
men, with their happy families—happy and prosperous up to 
the late spring of 1920—were stricken down as though some 


| pestilence or plague had been sent upon them to curse them, 
; and they are suffering under the conditions that exist; and to- 
_ day there is a propaganda going on through the Federal reserve 


banks—some of them, Officials appointed by Governor Harding 
to lucrative positions, men drawing $18,000, $25,000, $30,000, and 
$50,000 per year, are working on people who are dependent upon 
them for currency and credit accommodations to indorse Goy- 


| ernor Harding for reappointment. 


Oh, Mr. President, what a terrible and a dangerous coercive 
power for our Government to permit these banks to use. The 
men who have been mistreated, the men who have been out- 
raged, the men who have been made to suffer practical financial 
ruin, are called upon and made to believe that this man is going 
to be reappointed, and signatures are being obtained to request 
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bo ae ee of this man from men who detest and distrust 


air. President, would it not ‘be glorious if President ‘Harding 
should now display some-of the traits that Old Hickory Jack- 
son ‘displayed when the money lords of ‘his day went into ‘poli- 
tics and undertook ‘to direct the whole course of ‘the business 
and ‘politics of the country? ‘Would it not ‘be a happy thing 
if he should rise up and -say, “‘I will clean out this nest,” 
7 begin now by removing the ‘head of -the Federal Reserve 

oard ? 

We see editorials, high-sounding, full of pleasing platitudes, 
many of them, on the duty of*the American patriot. 

Mr. President, I yield’ to no man in devotion to that flag, and 
to no man in the matter of having whole-hearted devotion for 
my ‘country; but I am telling: the Senate and seeking to‘tell the 
President and ‘the country that you can not have whole-hearted 
allegiance from a ~people when ‘they believe that the instru- 
mentalities of the Government are being used to bring about 
their undoing and produce ‘suffering amongst them ‘and their 
families. 

‘We are discussing the tariff, and there mever has ‘been such 
a monstrous piece of legislation ‘submitted ‘by any party in all 
the tides of ‘time. I*want to remind ‘the’ Senate and the country 
again that the livest issue now “before ‘the people—the livest 
issue always before the people, if ‘the people but knew it— 
is the relation of the currency and the credit of ‘the country to 
the business of the country. How is it being handled? “You 
can write your tariff ‘bill, yeu ‘can grant your ship subsidies, 
you can do other things, but as long as you ,.permit a few men 
to dam up ‘the money supply and prevent it from circulating 
out ‘among the ‘people and answering ‘the business needs of the 
people, ‘you will produce ‘prosperity only among a favored ‘few, 
and ‘you will produce impoverishment: among ‘the masses, the 
many. 


We have seen that. “You have it now. I have received letters 


from all over the’ United ‘States; there is not a State in the 
Union from which 'I ‘have not received letters mdorsing the ‘fight 
that I ‘have made, from men who are thinking «seriously upon 
this question:and who are wondering whither we are drifting. 
The other day I received a -letter from “a young «man out in 
Oregon, ‘a captain who saw service in the great World’ War and 


was:‘recommended for one of the honor medals for heroic service. 
He wrote me a letter, and a portion of*the ‘letter read Itke ‘this: 


Sometimes I do not know just what the common man is to.do. It 


seems that there are ‘a ‘few poeple who have control of these instru- 
mental 


ties that you .epeak of, 

Then ‘he commented me for ‘the fight I was making, and said 
he hoped I would continue to make this fight, and to Jet the 
CONGRESSIONAL Record at least show what was’going on or tak- 
ing place at ‘the Capitol. 

Mr. President, I have spoken longer than I intended to speak 
to-day ;‘but I wanted ‘to say a few’words about ‘the cotton ‘pro- 
ducer, how he has suffered since ‘the late spring of 1920, how 
he is suffering now, how ‘the debts ‘have accumulated over his 
head, and how long ‘it will'take to remove’'them. I have-speken 
of the farmers and the cattlemen ofthe West. I reminded the 
Senate ‘here on Saturday that a cattleman in my State, a man 
who had ‘500 ‘head ‘of ‘the ‘finest cattle’ in*the country, ‘could not 
borrow any money on them, and he said to me: “You ‘know, ‘a 
few years ago we had a ‘fine ‘prospect: with our ‘cattle in ‘Ala- 
bama, and Alabama is one of the ‘best ‘cattte ‘sections in the 
whole country. We can not get the money weneed.” 

One ‘other’ thought, Mr. ‘President, ané ‘then Iwill not detain 
the Senate ‘longer to-day. 


There never has ‘been ‘a time when the’ bond gambler-of Wall ' 


Street could not get every dollar ‘he wanted. ‘There -never has 
been an heur when the’ stoeck-exchange ‘speculater-could not-get 


every dollar that he-wanted. There never has'been a day when : 


the grain speculators-of Chicago and the cotton speculators ‘of 
New York could not-get.all the money they wanted to beat down 
the prices of ‘these products ‘in the’ hands of ‘the producer, and 


then get money ‘to ‘held ‘them until the price: went backup, and | 


they made the money that ought to have-gone to the cotton 


preducer and the grain grower and the cattleman of the West’ 


and the Seuth; but they, by the aid of the Government, got the 
money’ that they needed to beat down the price and produce this 
condition. Did the consumer get:any ‘benefit from: that? Not 
a bit. ‘What happened? Why, after ithey beatdown the price, 


and the product was foreed out of the: hands of the producer, | 
they ‘held it, and then ‘turned their. speculation on the.other side 


and ran the price -up and up until they made. a -ldlling ‘in ‘the! 
market, as they call it. “Dhen what’ happened :to:the consumer? ; 
He paid even a higher :priee than he wweuld ‘have ipaid >éf tthe 
farmer had been permitted to hold it fer a ‘fair tfigure and a 
reasonable profit, 


So, ‘Mr. ‘President, I want the men and women of this coun- 
try, when they come_.to vote this fall, to think of the vital issue, 
the all-important issue, the issue as to who shall be at the 
head of this great banking system, the greatest ever constructed 
in all the history of the world. I ‘have spoken upon that sub- . 
ject in this Chamber some thirty or forty times, and shall prob- 
ably speak of it that many more times if Llive unless conditions 
improve. But, Mr. President, I challenge any Member of this 
body and any man or woman in the country to show one ‘thing 
that I have ever said against the Federal reserve banking sys- 
tem. I ‘have talked about how it has been maladministered; I 
have talked about how the Federal Reserve Board ‘governor and 
some of its members have been discredited, and deserved to ‘be, 
but I have never said anything against the system. I ‘have said 
that they perverted it from ‘the ends of its institution, but I 
have never criticized the system, and yet the Federal Reserve 
Board’s publicity bureau—which is a mysterious, hidden thing 
somewhere—frequently sends out articles from ‘this Capital say- 
ing that “Senator Herr, an enemy of the system, made an 
attack upon it to-day.” 

I -have never said one word against the system—not one. 
I helped to create the system. So did some of you; but I 
have confined my remarks and criticisms to’ the deflation policy 
conducted by the governor of the Federal Reserve Board and 
those on the board with him ‘when they used ‘to ‘hold secret 
sessions, and would not ‘permit John ‘Skelton ‘Williams ‘to ‘be 
present, though he was a member of the board, Comptroller of 
the Currency, entitled to be ‘present and to know ~what was 
going on. ‘Meetings wereheld and orders ‘were made: without 
his knowledge or consent, and without any: notice ‘from them 
that the ‘meetings would ‘be ‘held, ‘and ‘then they ‘say that I 
have attacked the system! TI ‘have attacked ‘the crooked ‘con- 
duct of those who have matadministered the system. 

Mr. President, I ‘have had a few men come'to me and tell 
me that I ought to let wp-on them; that ‘I might ‘hurt ‘myself 
politically. 

Mr. President, would any ‘man ‘fit to’serve in this body ‘be 
moved by such ‘a-motive? “Take the ‘case of the soldier on the 
firing line in France, holding a particular point, pouring terror 
into the ranks of the enemy, ‘the enemy’of his country, of right, 
and of civilization. ‘If semebody went ‘upto ‘him and’ told him 
to ‘move on and let the enemy come through, that he was liable 
to get ‘hurt -or seriously wounded in ‘the eonflict, what ‘would 
you think of him if he were to give up the fight and let the 
enemy ‘pass without ‘a ‘struggié? You would brand him as a 
coward. “You ‘would ‘place upon: his ‘brow ‘the ‘scariet ‘letter of 
disloyalty to his country. ‘You would: Stamp him all ‘over -with 
the-mark of apusifianimous-coward, and that is what ought to 
be done. 

Mr. President, they do a ‘lot of ‘that: sort- of ‘business here. 
Men who ‘have been ‘in: public ‘life a long ‘time at this ‘Capitol 
realize how these things are sought ‘to-be ‘worked ‘out, how 
insidious influences are breught to bear, how they sneak around 
in various ways. They try to frighten some men off the trail. 
They try to flatter-others' to get ‘them off the trail. 

They try ‘various plans-and methods; but ‘what is the duty 
of a man worthy to’ bea -member of ‘this body who lifts his 
hand ‘to God and ‘swears that he -will defend the Constitution 
against all enemies, both foreign:and domestic? “What is he to 
flo but fight when ‘he sees ‘the ‘enemy approach? It-makes no 
difference ‘whether he ‘is-a ‘small crook, in the common walks 
of' life, or a ‘big crook, in a high place, with tremendous power 
in‘ his ‘hands. 

I redlize that I. have attacked a big power. I ‘have seen 
editorials written in every town where there is a Federal re- 
serve bank, attackmg me. I ‘knew who ingpired them. ‘They 
‘were throwing off on the efforts I -was making, the purpose 
of it being to intimidate me and ceerce me ‘into'silence. Some 
of those editorials ‘have ‘been reproduced in one.or two papers 
‘in my own State. For what purpose? ‘To injure “me, or to 
and | frighten me into silence, and cause me-to desert the ‘fight that 
I am making in the interest of ‘honest ‘banking ‘in ‘the United 
States. 

I come back again ‘to ‘the question, Whose country is this? 
Why did we ever organize the banking «system? ‘Did -we -or- 
ganize itm order'to make the banker rich? No. We-want him 
to presper ; ‘we want him todo well. We-organized the banking 
system and gave sanction to its birth by the Congress of the 
eountry for ‘the purpose of having it serve the ‘business needs 
‘of all the people—of’*the’men and ‘women of ‘the -whole ‘country. 
‘That is what we organized it:for. ‘We never intended that tha 
day should come when a few men would get -contrel of ‘the 
‘currents through which go the money and the credit to .auswer 
tthe: needs,ef the people, and that a ‘few people would »become 
‘|gso vpowerful financially, ‘so powerful by reason of their pesl- 
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tion, that they could absolutely control the lifeblood of the 
business of the country. 

Mr. President, money and credit constitute the life-giving 
force of the business of the country. If you interfere with 
their circulation, you interfere with the business of the country. 
If you withdraw circulation of these life-giving forces to any 
great extent, you impair, weaken, and, it may be, paralyze the 
body of business. When you paralyze the body, business ceases, 
stagnation comes, bankruptcies follow, and ruin is spread all 
around. 

I am fighting against such conditions. Should I be helped 
in this fight, or be criticized by newspapers whose editorials 
are inspired by some banking official appointed to his position 
by the governor of the Federal Reserve Board? What are you 
going to do about that, Senators? I am anxiously waiting to 
Bee, 

If the name of the present governor of the Federal Reserve 
Board is sent up to this body you will hear some remarks 
upen the subject from me, at least, and then the people of the 
South and West will have an opportunity to know who they 
are who will put the stamp of their approval upon his deadly, 
murderous deflation policy. They will have an opportunity to 
see that, and the President will have an opportunity to show 
to the country whether or not he approves that policy. 

It has been charged that these influences kept Governor 
Harding in. It has been charged that these influences are pow- 
erful enough to force his reappointment. I do not believe that 
the President will reappoint him. I want to state again in 
public I have reason to believe that the President will not 
appoint him. If his name does come here the Senate and the 
country will know, and this Recorp will contain for all time 
to come my reasons for saying that to-day. 

One word more. The price of cotton is up around 22 cents 
now. This is July. Only a handful of farmers have any cot- 
ton. Last fall, when they had to sell, the price was down to 
15 or 16 cents—away below the cost of production. Now, 
since it has gone out of the bands of the producer, it has 
climbed up around 22 cents—still 6 or 8 cents below the cost 
of product on. 

The farmers of the country are suffering. The cotton pro- 
ducers of the country are almost impoverished. The cattlemen 
of the West and the grain growers of the West are practically 
in the same boat, and I am pleading for a loosening up of the 
money supply. Let this money go where the business needs of 
the people are calling it. That is what it was created for. 
Let it go and you will see prosperity come. But you will not 
have that prosperity until those conditions are changed, and 
there is nothing in the world that the President could do to- 
day that would do more to restore hope and confidence in the 
average business man and banker and the farmers of the whole 
country than to decline to reappoint the present governor of 
the Federal Reserve Board. 


MOB VIOLENCE. 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. Dr1au] referred to a news article from Atlanta in the 
New York Times which the junior Senator from New York 
(Mr. Caper] had placed in the Recorp during my absence 
from the Chamber late yesterday afternoon. The junior Sen- 
ator from New York and I have a general pair. I have the 
very greatest respect for and the kindliest feelings toward 
him; we are and have been and were even before my election 
to the Senate the best of friends. I regret very much that the 
Senator should provoke a discussion on this matter and it seems 
to me the time has come when there should be a stop to the 
making of the negro question a political one. The people of 
the North have their problems, and the South sympathizes 
with them. We know they are doing their utmost to solve 
them in a just manner and we make no criticism. We have 
our problems in the South much more difficult and we are doing 
our best to solve them in a just manner, and it seems to me we 
should have the sympathy and cooperation of those in other 
sections which are not burdened with the race problem. 

In this article which the Senator placed in the Recorp, purely 
for political purposes, this statement is made: 

That the lynching of two negroes in Wagpe County, after they had 
been pepetowed for 30 days by Governor Hardwick, will not go un- 
punished seems assured A recent developments at the executive offices. 
Governor Hardwick has offered the — reward in his power for the 
arrest of the lynchers, has denoun the crime, and has announced 
that mob rule will not be allowed in this State so long as he is governor. 

Mr. President, you, sir (Mr. TRamMELL in the chair), remem- 
ber that Governor Hardwick’s predecessor, Governor Dorsey, 
made a national reputation for trying to stop lynching in our 
Stute just as Governor Hardwick is doing, and, so far as I 
know, every governor since the Civil War has done. 
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southern people do not approve of lynching; they, are opposed 
to it, and would like to prevent it. If we could prevent one 
crime, that of rape, there would be fewer lynchings in the South 
than any other section of our country. If the real friends of 
the negro in the North would devote their efforts to trying to 
prevent this crime instead of denouncing lynching for this 
crime, they would help. us in the South to reduce the-numbe 

of lynchings, which we are trying hard. to.do, 5 

The Senator from New York, sought to advertise my State as 
a lawless one in placing that article in the Recorp. So I 
glanced at three pages of the New York. Herald this, morning 
to see if there was lawlessness in his State and section. I 
knew there was more lawlessness in New. York City, the Sena- 
tor’s home, in a week than there is in the whole State of 
Georgia in a year. In that city, the greatest city in this 
country, there are certain places where it is dangerous to go 
even in the broad, open daylight. That is not true of my sec- 
tion. 

It is quite plain the Senator’s reference to negroes was for 
political reasons. I noticed in the New York Herald of to-day 
that a 5-year-old Italian had been killed by five men. The 
Senator from New York forgot all about that, and he is trying 
to advertise my State as being a lawless State. The Jews of 
New York are voters and good citizens, some of them leading 
men of our country, and the Senator ought to look after the 
Jews as well as the negroes. Here is another statement in the 
Herald: 

Charles M. Powell, of Camden, killed “‘ Honest John” Brunen, owner 
of the mighty Doris Carnival Show. 

He was not a Jew. That is the next article in the paper. 
There is so much about crimes in this paper I am not going to 
put them all in the Recorp. The accounts of court trials and 
of lawlessness in just one day’s happenings around New York, 
the Senator’s home, would fill a large part of the Recorp. I 
was about to overlook another reference in the Herald where 
the Governor of New York denied clemency to a man convicted 
of slaying a Japanese compatriot. I have never known of a 
Japanese being killed in my State, but I am not blaming the 
people of New York or the governor, who, I am sure, is doing 
his full duty most conscientiously. 

Here is another article in the Herald about a Jew who was 
killed. It refers to the Governor of New York, saying that too 
many young men are murderers now. The governor is trying 
to stop it. I honor him for it, and I know he has the coopera- 
tion of the good people of that great State. This man was 
found guilty of the murder of Dr. Winifred Kotlov, a Jewish 
theologian, in Queens County, right next door to the home of 
the Senator from New York. 

Another article in the Herald tells of the slaying of a 12-year- 
old girl. If there igs anything horrible in this world, it is the 
slaying of an innocent 12-year-old girl for the purpose for 
which this was done. There are other horrible crimes referred 
to in this paper, but I am not going to take the time of the 
Senate to place them in the Recorp, and I have no desire to try 
to advertise the people of New York and that sect.on as law- 
less people when I know they are less so in that great city than 
any other large city in the world, but it is well known that there 
is more crime in New York and other large cities than there is in 
the agricultural States of the South and West, and that the 
negro question should, it seems to me, be allowed to rest with 
the South to solve. The late Theodore Roosevelt, after his re- 
turn from a visit to Africa, said that no race had ever made 
such progress as the negroes who were brought from the jun- 
gles of Africa to America and the South. Many negroes have 
gone from the South to the North in the past few years; some 
of them have gotten good treatment and some of them have 
not. The manager of a large mill in the North told me that 
he discharged the negroes in his plant first, when they had to 
reduce the labor after the war, because he said they were the 
poorest and least efficient laborers they had; they gave pref- 
erence to foreigners who could not even speak the English 
language. There has been more suffering among the negroes 
who went to the North in the past few years than there has 
been among the negroes who remained -in the South. We are 
doing the very best we can by them, and we are going to con- 
tinue to do so, in spite of those who for political or other pur- 
poses make our task more difficult. Any negro in the South 
can at any time get the money to go North, and he would not 
be molested; but he is told by negroes who go back South from 
the North that he gets more consideration and better treat- 
ment in the South than anywhere else. As a rule, men from 
the North who go South to live have less patience with the 
negroes; they expect too much of them, while those of us 
accustomed to them know their shortcomings and do not expect 
too much of them, 
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I have not since I have been a Member of the Senate, and 
shall not as long as I am in the Senate, ever utter one word to 
bring about strained relations between the North and the South 
or the Hast and the West. This is one great country and our 
people fought together before and twice since the Civil War to 
save this country, and it will be so as long as the world lasts. 
It is the greatest country in the world, and I wish our friends 
in the North would let us settle this question alone, just as 
they have in not interfering with the race problem of the 
Pacific Coast States. We are doing our very best to solve it in 
the right way, and if the junior Senator from New York [Mr. 
CaiDER] or any other citizens of the North will go South and 
remain long enough to study our difficult problem they will 
sympathize with us rather than condemn our treatment of the 
negro, 

Mr. SHIELDS. I would like to ask the Senator if he re- 
ceived a copy of a resolution passed by the council of the city 
of Chicago a day or two ago in regard to, the proposed anti- 
lynching b‘ll? 

Mr. HARRIS. Me. President, I have received a great many, 
but since the Senator has referred to that, in the same edition 
of the New York Herald this morning, among other things I 
did not read, is this headline: 

Truce was a trick in Herrin massacre—White flag bearer tells of 
men shot down after surrender—Cripple is tortured—tne lensed super- 
intendent, unable to run, was beaten by the mob—Forced to doff hats. 

And so on. 

Mr. President, I sympathize with the good people of the 
North, East, or West when they have their troubles like 
these, and they do not approve of lawlessness and crime, in- 
cluding lynchings, in their section any more than the good 
people of the South approve such crimes in the South. 

Mr. President, there are serious problems confronting this 
Government at this time in which we should all be united. 

There is so much bad in the best of us 
And so much good in the worst of us, 
It hardly behooves any of us 

To say anything about the rest of us. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, I was struck with the resolu- 
tion com ng from the city council of Chicago. While it did 
not mention the South or the negro, yet the language of the 
several paragraphs of it unmistakably show that it was en- 
tirely leveled at the Southern States. It spoke of 11 lynchings 
having occurred in certain sections within the last six months. 

Yet there was the greatest and the most monstrous lynching 
that ever occurred in the United States, a massacre which was 
perpetrated almost in the shadow of the city hall where this 
resolution was passed, at Herrin, Ill, where many men were 
killed, there being varying accounts of the number, some saying 
29, others fixing the number even as high as 40. But certainly 
16 were killed, whose names were unknown, and who were 
buried as unknown. They were lynched by 5,000 people after 
they had surrendered and raised the white flag, lynched not 
because they had committed any crime but because they were 
trying to make an honest living. The city council of Chicago 
was right there within hearing. Yet with that knowledge the 
various officers of Williamson County, where the killings oc- 
curred, said, “ Let the matter blow over and say nothing about 
it,” and no attempt has been made to punish the guilty men. 
The sheriff of the county refused to have anything to do with 
it. It is to the credit of the attorney general of the State that 
in the last day or two he has offered a reward of a thousand 
dollars for any information leading to the detection and con- 
viction of the criminals in that case. But the city council 
utterly ignored certainly 16 deaths by mob violence within 
* hollering” distance, as we say down in Tennessee, but spoke 
of 11 that occurred down South, 

ADDRESS BY SENATOR POMERENE. 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, the senior Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. PoMERENE] on the 12th day of May delivered a very 
able address to the Democratic women voters of Ohio. It is a 
most interesting address and should be read by every woman, 
not only of Ohio but of the entire country. I desire to have 
the address incorporated in the Recorp in 8-point type. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp in 8-point type, as follows: 


Appress OF SENATOR ATLEE POMERENB AT A MEETING OF OHIO DeEMoO- 
3 ag atom Vorers, Soursern Horen, Cotumsus, O10, May 
12, 22. 


Senator PoMERENE spoke as follows: 
. “Madam Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, there was a time 
when there was a difference of opinion in the United States 
whether or not women should have the right to vote. That is 
purely an academic question now. I do not.look upon the right 
of suffrage as a privilege. I look upon it as an obligation, It 
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is just as much your duty and my duty to take an interest— 
intelligent as well as active—in the affairs of state as it is for 
the good wives and mothers to take such an interest in their 
household affairs, or for men and women to take such an inter- 
est in their business affairs. The Government of the United 
States is the household of Uncle Sam's people, and every man 
and woman must take a real interest in Uncle Sam’s house- 
keeping ; otherwise they will fall short of doing their full duty. 
THE BIG QUESTION. 

“The vast majority of all parties are good people, men and 
women. If we get the wrong kind of men or women on our 
ticket, it is as a rule because the good men and women have not 
taken the interest in political affairs they ought to take. There 
can be no question about that. Our Government is just as 
good as its people, and no better. Our Government serves the 
people to the extent they take an active and intelligent interest 
in it. It is for this reason every God-fearing man and woman 
ought to take a very real interest in our Government. And let 
me say to you, my friends, the vicious men and women, almost 
without exception, will be found active during campaigns and 
at the polls on election day. The question for us to determine 
for ourselves is, ‘Are we going to shirk our duty, or are we 
going to do it with the same intensity of purpose they do what 
they conceive to be their duty?’ 

TWO KINDS OF SIN. 

“There are two kinds of sin. One is the sin of commission. 
One is the sin of omission. When men and women go to the 
polls and knowingly vote for the wrong candidates they are 
guilty of the sin of commission. When men and women fail to 
take an active and an intelligent interest in the affairs of 
government, and do not go to the polls, they are guilty of the 
sin of omission. In my judgment they are equally culpable 
with those guilty of the sin of commission. I want to appeal 
to the good men and women of Ohio to take such an interest in 
the affairs of our Government as they never have before in 
their lives. 

“T have heard a suggestion that because two years ago the 
State of Ohio, being under something of a delusion, cast a 
majority of 400,000 votes for the Republican ticket, our cause 
is hopeless. Why, we can not find 400,000 people in the State 
of Ohio who will admit they voted the Republican ticket in 
1920. I submit to you that more’ Republicans will vote the 
Democratic ticket in 1922 than there were Democrats who 
voted the Republican ticket in 1920. 

REPUBLICAN LEADERS MAKING ISSUES. 

“You ask me what the campaign issues are. I haven't time 
to tell you all of them. You will know them all in due time, ani 
I assure you they are going to be discussed in a way every 
voter in Ohio will understand. The Republican leaders in Wash- 
ington are making campaign issues for us just as rapidly as 
they can. The more laws they write into the statute books the 
more issues we are going to have. 

OUTSTANDING DEMOCRATIC ACHIEVEMBENTS, 

“T was glad to hear this splendid message read, which you 
have instructed your chairman to send to Woodrow Wilson. 
It will be heartening to him in his sick room, I am proud of 
Democracy’s record. During the eight years of Woodrow Wil- 
son’s administration more was done for the American people 
than was done during the 16 years of Republican rule under 
McKinley, Roosevelt, and Taft. The Republican leaders found 
fault with us, and with what we did—except some of the war 
legislation, properly so called—but they have not dared to 
repeal a single one of the major civil measures approved by 
the Woodrow Wilson administration. And they will not dare to 
repeal a single one. 


FEDERAL RESERVE ACT. 


“ When the Democrats in Congress were about to vote for the 
Federal reserve act the Republicans, with few exceptions, voted 
against it. Yet everybody recognizes to-day that except for our 
Federal reserve system we would have had the worst panic 
in our history at the outset of the World War. The Federal 
reserve Act made it possible not only to prevent a panic but to 
finance the most costly war in the world’s history and to loan 
our allies $10,000,000,000. To-day it is recognized as the great- 
est financial legislative achievement in the civilized world. 
Republican leaders talked for a generation about revising our 
financial system. The Democrats revised it ™ less than a year 
after they came into power. 

PEDEBRAL FARM LOAN ACT, 

“We provided a system of Federal farm loans, and though 
this system has been in existence but a short time, already more 
than $400,000,000 have been loaned to farmers on long time and 
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at short rates of interest. Of this sum $40,000,000 have been 
loaned in the fourth district—Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, and 
Tennessee. Republican lawmakers have given the farmers 
nothing to compare with it. 

FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION. 

“We created a Federal Trade Commission to bring about a 
better understanding between buyers and sellers and to work 
out plans to lessen, in so far as possible, the evil effects of 
unfair competition. This is a most important commission. 
Much of its work is of a more or less technical nature. There 
is every reason to believe the Federal Trade Commission will 
continue to be a potent factor for good in the business world. 

TARIFF COMMISSION ACT. 

“We created a nonpartisan, nonpolitical Tariff Commission 
during Wilson's first term. The Republican leaders talked 
about it for years, introduced a bill providing for it in Taft’s 
administration, but could not muster the votes to pass it in the 
Senate, though they had a majority. I was one of two Demo- 
cratic Senators who voted for it, having gone on record in favor 
of such a commission prior to my election to the Senate in 
1910. That the Republican leaders now in control at Wash- 
ington are not yet ready to approve taking politics out of the 
tariff is shown by the bill they are now attempting to force 
through Congress. It is partisan and political, unscientific, 
and contrary to the spirit of the Tariff Commission idea. But 
the Tariff Commission created by the Wilson administration is 
here to stay, and eventually we shall have a tariff based on 
justice and right rather than upon special favors for the few. 

GOOD ROADS LAW. 

“We gave the country in 1916 the most scientific and the 
most generous good roads law in the history of our country. 
It provided for aid by the Federal Government to the States 
in excess of $72,500,000 on a 50-50 basis; that is, each State 
was required to give an amount equal to the amount received 
from the Federal Government. Ohio received Federal aid in 
excess of $2,500,000 under this law. It gave the good roads 
movement a nation-wide boost, and its beneficial results will 
be in evidence more and more year after year. Thanks to this 
Democratic achievement it is no longer a question whether we 
are to have a permanent good roads movement along system- 
atic lines. The only question now is how much shall we spend 
from year to year for construction and maintenance of good 
roads. The law of 1916 has been amended and extended and 
appropriations handsomely increased. Ohio is one of the chief 
beneficiaries. 
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EXPORT TRADE LAW. 

“ Recognizing the fact that we can not live unto ourselves 
alone as a nation any more than we can live unto ourselves 
alone as individuals, we enacted the export trade law for the 
development of our foreign trade. The law already has justi- 
fied the expectations of its friends. It has proved a boon to ail 
those who do an export trade business. It is bound to play a 
most important part in our business relations with the entire 
civilized world by enlarging present markets and developing 
new markets abroad. It gives to wideawake American busi- 
ness men who have initiative and push the golden opportunity 
to build up foreign trade they looked for in vain under Repub- 
lican rule. 

“The basic reason for the export trade law grew out of this 
fact: German buyers organized large cartels; French and other 
buyers large combinations to make their purchases of food and 
other agricultural products, copper and other commodities. 
American dealers in farm and other commodities, it was be- 
lieved, were not permitted under the Sherman antitrust law to 
combine in making sales to the foreign trade. The result was 
American sellers always were competing with one another 
while foreign buyers were combining so that in each country 
there was substantially one buyer. The foreigners, therefore, 
could compel bidders to compete with one another, but Amer- 
ican sellers were limited to very few purchases. As a result, 

. Americans suffered in their foreign trade. 

“The export trade law permits these sellers to form associa- 
tions solely for the export trade, thereby enabling them to deal 
on an equal footing with the foreign buyers, and to get better 
prices for the American products. 

DEMOCRATS COURT COMPARISON, 


“There are mgny other legislative achievements of the Wil- 
son administration and they all will be explained to the voters 
as the campaign progresses. We court a comparison of Demo- 
cratic and Republican achievements. In fact, we are going to 
insist on such a comparison, 

THE BUDGET SYSTEM, 

“The Republican leaders and spellbinders claim credit for 

the Budget system, and they deserve some credit for it, but it 
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is a matter of public record that it was urged by President Wil- 
son, indorsed by Democrats and Republicans generally, and 
a bill creating it in the latter part of his administration was 
vetoed by him because the Republican leaders sought to de- 
prive the Executive of the power to remove the controlling offi- 
cer, the Budget Director, in case of misfeasance or nonfeasance 
in office, and vest that authority in the Congress. That would 
have been a violation of the constitutional authority of the 
President. Except for that it would have been both passed and 
signed while Woodrow Wilson was President. The Budget law 
was enacted early in the present administration, and the Re- 
publican leaders left the removal power vested in the Presi- 
dent—just as President Wilson insisted it had to be under the 


THE NEW REVENUB LAW. 

“Now, we have had lately, they tell us, some revenue legisla- 
tion and some tariff legislation, and on day before yesterday 
Senator McCumper on the floor of the Senate vigorously at- 
tacked the Democrats, charging they were filibustering against 
the pending tariff bill. The Democrats lest the Congress in 
the 1918 elections, and in December of that year when Chair- 
man Forpnry, of the Ways and Means Committee, returned to 
Washington, he said he would call the Republican members of 
the committee together to prepare revenue legislation and tariff 
legislation, so they would be ready to act at once when Congress 


“Well, President Wilson called the Republican Congress to- 
gether May 20, 1919, and we have been in almost continuous 
session from that date until the present time—three years. 
Think of it! And the tariff bill not yet enacted into law. We 
have a new revenue law, but we did not get it until last Novem- 
ber—30 months after the Republicans gained control of Con- 
gress. The Republican leaders and spellbinders and editors 
had much to. say during the campaign of 1920 about relieving 
the taxpayers of the burdens of heavy taxation, but they cer- 
tainly have been taking their time to grant such relief. They 
have furnished us with a perfect iflustration of masterly in- 
activity. As ‘wigglers and wobblers’ they have set a new 


HELPING THOSE WHO HAVE. 

“And just what did the Republican Congress undertake to do 
by the revenue measure? They sought to relieve all high in- 
comes in excess of $68,000—there were a few more than 11,000 
such taxpayers—from all revenue taxes in excess of 32 per cent. 
You will agree with me that the rank and file, the bone and 
sinew of our American people, are those who have incomes 
ranging from less than $1,000 up to $68,000, and yet little relief 
was granted to these more than 5,000,000 taxpayers upon whose 
activities we depend for our industrial, our commercial, our 
farming, our mining, and our manufacturing life. That is the 
kind of relief given by this Republican revenue measure. The 
Democrats in the Senate, with the aid of a few Republicans, 
insisted that the graduated rates should continue up to 50 per 
And that view finally 
prevailed, over the protest of the so-caMed old guard. 

HISTORY OF PENDING TARIFF BILL. 

“ Now, let me call your attention briefly to the history of the 
tariff legislation. Chairman Fordney, of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, had made the promise already referred to. 
The elections of 1920 came on, The times seemed to be out of 
joint. The Republicans wen in the House by more than two to 
one. They won a majority of 24 in the Senate. 
had absolute control of all the committees and up until 
March 4, 1921, they enacted no tariff legislation whatever. 
Even that pious protection fraud, the so-called emergency tariff 
law, was not enacted until May, 1921. Buttogoback. Hearings 
on the pending tariff bill began January 6, 1921. 
in February, 1921, and the Ways and Means Committee began 
the original draft of the bill. In June, 1921, the committee 
reported its bill to the House. On July 21, 1921, the House 
passed the bill, after having written into it over 200 amend- 
ments. The bill was messaged to the Senate on July 22, 1921, 
and referred to the Committee on Finance. Hearings were 
begun July 25, 1921, and continued to and including August 31, 
1921. Then the tariff bill was laid aside temporarily and atten- 
Hearings on the tariff 
bill were resumed November 3, 1921, and completed January 9,. 
1922. Upon completion of the hearings the committee began the 
preparation of the bill and continued its labors until April 11, 
1922, when the bill was reported to the Senate. 

DDMOCRATS DENIED USUAL COURTESY. 


“Right here let me explain the attitude assumed by the Re- 
publican members of the Finance Committee toward the Demo- 
cratic members. When the committee went into executive ses- 
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sion the Republican members did not invite the Democrats to 
sit with them while they were framing the law. I am not find- 
ing fault with that. It has been the custom when a tariff meas- 
ure is under consideration for the majority party members to 
sit and prepare their bill, agree as to its premises, and as they 
agree to refer them to the minority members. During the 
sitting of the Ways and Means Committee of the House under 
Chairman UNDERWoOoD, and later during the sitting of the Senate 
Committee on Finance under Chairman Simmons, when the 
Underwood-Simmons bill was under consideration, as soon as 
an item was. agreed upon, straightway the Democratic Mem- 
bers notified the Republican minority members so they could 
have it for consideration. 

“No such courtesy was extended Democratic minority mem- 
bers on either committee by Republican majority members in 
the consideration of the pending tariff bill. In fact, the Demo- 
cratic minority of the Senate Finance Committee was given a 
copy of the bill, as agreed upon by the Republican majority, 
not to exceed two days before the bill was reported, April 11. 
The bill was on the calendar nine days before Chairman Mc- 
Oumser, of the Finance Committee, called it up for consideration 
and made a speech in support of it. That was on April 20, 1922. 
If you are interested in reading a swan song do not fail to 
read this speech by Senator McCumsrr, I may say in passing, 
the Republican members of the Senate Finance Committee 
added over 2,000 amendments to the bill-as it passed the House. 


HOLLOW FILIBUSTER CHARGE. 


“Now, then! After the Republican Members of Congress 
had worked on the pending bill from January 6, 1921, until 
April 11, 1922—except from September till November, when the 
revenue bill was under consideration—a full year, Chairman 
McCumper charged the Democrats with filibustering, May 10, 
1922, just 20 days after he called the tariff bill up in the Senate 
and made his initial speech upon it. I could not resist the 
temptation to call his attention and the attention of the Senate 
to the history of this tariff legislation as I have recited it to 
you. If any Republican challenges the correctness of my state- 
ment of facts let him or her speak. 

“Now, with this legislation affecting as it does every man, 
woman, and child, with more than 2,200 amendments to con- 
sider in connection with the bill proper, and with all its vast 
importance to economic conditions, I have insisted that while 
I would oppose filibustering I felt it the duty of every Senator 
to discuss this bill thoroughly in order that the public may be 
enlightened as to its provisions. And I still so insist. 

REPUBLICAN LEADERS DISAGREE. 

“We have made some progress with it. We have pointed 
out some of its inconsistencies. I want to call your attention 
to a few. If I were to ask the hundred and more ladies as- 
sembled here this afternoon whose business it is to enact 
legislation the unanimous answer would be that it is the busi- 
ness of the Congress of the United States. Right. But under 
this tariff bill the House has adopted what was called the 
American valuation plan. Chairman Forpnry says that plan 
must go into the bill or we stay in Washington until the snow 
flies. But here, again, our Republican leaders are at sea, 
without chart or compass. The Republican members of the 
Senate Finance Committee, 10 of them, by a vote of 7 to 3, 
repudiated the American valuation plan, and approved the for- 
eign valuation plan, which we have had continuously from the 
beginning of our tariff history. Senator Smoot, of the Finance 
Committee, made a speech on the floor of the Senate, April 
24, 1922, showing the American valuation plan, as indorsed by 
Chairman Forpney, to be wholly impracticable. 

WOULD PROTECT PROFITEERS. 


“ Bear in mind, in your consideration of the pending tariff 
bill, the protective theory is that we want a tariff that covers 
the difference in cost between what is the cost in this country 
and what it is in foreign countries. The Republican leaders 
want to change that now. They want our new tariff to cover 
the difference between the competitive cost in our country and 
in foreign countries plus a high profit. This is the first time 
in the history of the Republican Party its leaders ever had the 
brazen effrontery to suggest the protection of the profiteers, 
and I am ready to go to the country on that issue with them, 
confident that the rank and file of their own party will decline 
to follow their leadership. There are none so blind as those 
who will not see, 

REPUBLICAN LEADERS AT FAULT. 

“I do not want to be misunderstood. I have no quarrel with 
the rank and file of the Republican Party. The average Re- 
publican, like the average Democrat, wants only what is just 
and right. The trouble with our Republican friends is they 


are being misled by their leaders. My quarrel is with those 
leaders. 

“What do they do? They provide in the pending tariff bill 
that if there is any difference between the competitive condi- 
tions detrimental to the interests of our country the President 
shall have power— 

“First. To change from the foreign-valuation plan to the 
American-valuation plan. 

“Second. To change from specific duty to ad valorem duty. 

“Third. To change from ad valorem duty to specific duty. 

“Fourth. To add to or subtract from rates contained in the 
bill 50 per cent of such rates; in other words, to raise them 
50 per cent or lower them 50 per cent. 

“It is the first time in our history such discretion has been 
lodged in the’President of the United States. It is too much 
power to place in the hands of any man. It is fundamentally 
wrong for the reason it delegates legislative power to the 
executive branch of our Government. 

“Now, I do not want to be unfair—I think it would be 
unconstitutional to do it—but if our shifty Republican leaders 
would lodge all their legislative power with the President, they 
would have this consolation: It would shift responsibility from 
this Republican Congress, and for that the American people 
would be duly thankful. 

$8 WHEAT AND 40-CENT COTTON. 

“T do not know very much about ladies’ pocketbooks, but I 
know that men’s pocketbooks are not as full as they were dur- 
ing our Democratic administration. Republican leaders and 
spokesmen told us if they were returned to power in 1920 we 
would have prosperous times. They were quite sure about 
that. They were going to give the farmer $3 a bushel for his 
wheat. They were going to give the cotton planter 40 cents a 
pound for his cotton. The voters took them at their word. 
The Democratic administration, under which producers as well 
as consumers had waxed fat, was kicked out of power, and the 
Republican Party was put in power. Wheat went down, down, 
down, until it sold for little more than $1 a bushel. Cotton 
went down, down, down, until it sold for 12 cents and 15 cents 
a pound. And the farmers in the wheat-growing belt and the 
planters in the cotton-growing belt are still holding the bag. 
What a rude awakening they have had! 

WOMEN AND THE PENDING TARIFF. 


“Our contention is that if the pending tariff bill is enacted 
into law it will add to the price of everything you have to buy— 
for your wearing apparel, the family’s wearing apparel, and 
for your household. Why, ladies and gentlemen, the sponsors 
for this bill admit it will advance prices! 

“ Yesterday, within an hour before I boarded the train for 
Columbus, I went to one of the experts employed by the Demo- 
cratic members of the Finance Committee to get a few figures 
I thought would be of interest to the women of Ohio, and I 
was given the following statement comparing the rates as fixed 
in the Underwood-Simmons law, which has been in effect since 
1913, and the proposed rates in the pending bill: 

“Cotton fabrics: Average rate under Underwood-Simmons 
law, 22.6 per cent; under pending bill, 40 per cent. This in- 
cludes all fabrics, such as ginghams, calicos, organdies, and 
similar materials, used exclusively for women for house wear. 
making dresses, and so forth, for children. 

“Laces: Average rate under Underwood-Simmons law, 60 
per cent; under pending bill, 90 per cent. At the present time 
women are able to buy in the 5-cent and 10-cent stores many 
kinds of cotton laces used as trimmings for garments. It is 
believed if the proposed rate, 90 per cent, becomes effective 
this will no longer be possible. 

“Cotton hosiery: Average rate under Underwood-Simmons 
law, 37 per cent; under pending bill, 68 per cent. If the latter 
rate becomes effective it will no longer be possible to buy 
children’s cotton hose for 25 cents. 

“ Cotton corsets: Average rate under the Underwood-Simmons 
law, 30 per cent; under the pending bill, 64 per cent. As cer- 
sets for women’s wear are again coming into style, it will be 
seen what will happen to the price of ladies’ corsets if the pro- 
posed rate becomes effective. 

“ Silks: Average rate under the Underwood-Simmons law, 60 
per cent; under the pending bill, 90 per cent. On silk pongee, 
used extensively by women for dresses and shirt waists, pro- 
posed rates average as high as 230 per cent. Under such rates 
it will be absolutely impossible for women to obtain this popu- 
lar fabric. On Japanese habutai silk, commonly referred to as 
China silk or wash silk, the proposed rates are practically 
double the rates in the Underwood-Simmons law. This habutai 
is a fabric very popular with the women in the making of under- 
garments, 
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“Wool fabrics: Average rate under the Underwoed-Simmonsa 
law, 35 per cent; under the pending bill, 74 per cent. Imported 
woolen fabrics, commonly used by women for street. dresses and 
tailored suits, are selling in the United, States under the present 
law for more than domestic woolens, The proposed. rate is de- 
signed to exclude the importation of a good class: ef woolen 
cloth. 

“Leather gloves: Average rate under the Underwood-Sim- 
mons law, 14 per cent; under pending law, 374 per cent. Un- 
der the proposed rate it will be impossible toe import ladies’ kid 
gleves. On a 16-button kid glove the proposed rate amounts: to 
83 cents per pair. Under the Underwood-Simmons law the 
duty on the same glove is 41 cents a pair. If the proposed 
change is made, it will force women to buy cotton gloves: 

“Cotton gloves: The duty en cotton gloves has: been ad- 
vanced from 35 per cent under the Underwood-Simmons: law to 
over 100 per cent in the pending bill. For example, on a 16-inch 
button glove costing $4 per. dozen the duty under the Under- 
wood-Simmons law. would be $1.40 per dozen, while under the 
pending bill the rate is $3 per dozen for gloves up to 11 inches 
long and 10 cents extra for every inch over 11 inches. Sixteen- 
button gloves measure 23 inches, or 12 inches longer than the 
ordinary 11-inch glove, making the duty on this glove under the 
pending bill $4.20, or 105 per cent. 

“The duty on all articles of household utility are very much 
increased under the pending bill. 

Table cutlery has been increased from 80 per cent under the 
Underwood-Simmons law to the equivalent ad valorem rate of 
130 per cent maximum. 

“ Hardware has been increased from 20 per cent under the 
Underwood-Simmons law to 40 per cent under the pending bill. 

“Toys for children have been increased from 35 per cent to 
70 per cent; parasols, 35 per cent to 50 per cent. 

“Buttons have been increased from an average rate of 35 
per cent under the Underwood:Simmons law to an average rate 
of 96 per cent under the pending bill. 

WOMEN BUYERS, TAKE NOTICE. 

“Tt is estimated that under the stimulus of the high. rates 
proposed in the pending bill the women of the United States 
will be forced to pay approximately $1,000,000,000 more for 
clothing than they pay now under the Underwood-Simmons law. 
This includes all articles of women’s wearing apparel from lace 
to hair nets. 

“The pending tariff bill is one of our issues, and I welcome it. 

M’KINLBY’S ADVICE APPLICABLE’ NOW. 

“ Now, let me call your attention briefly to another situation: 
European countries to-day owe our Government and our na- 
tionals, for loans and credits extended $18,000,000,000, almost 
three-fourths as much as our total national debt. How is 
Europe going to pay this unprecedented debt? She can not 
pay it in gold, because she does not have the gold. She can 
not pay it in her depreciated currency, because we will not 
take it. There is only one way out, both for Europe and for 
the United States, and that is by some system of barter and 
trade, under proper conditions; so Europe can buy from us 
what she needs, and we can buy from her what we want. In 
this way, and only in this way, can Europe pay us what she 
owes us. 

“Let me remind you of the time when the McKinley bill was 
before the Congress in 1890. I remember it as well as if it 
were yesterday. James G. Blaine, then Secretary of State, 
said with reference to that bill: ‘If the bill nasses in the form 
it now is’—and that was before the reciprocity provisions 
were added to it—it will not furnish a market for one pound 
of pork or for one barrel of flour. The McKinley bill was 
changed, I say to you if the pending bill passes in its present 
form it will not furnish a market for one ounce of pork or 
for one pound of flour. 

“Let me go further—Mrs, Margaret Allman from my home 
city is here. She knew as I knew the late lamented President 
McKinley. If there ever was a man who was sincerely a pro- 
tectionist at heart it was William McKinley. In the last 
speech he made at Buffalo, just before the assassin’s bullet 
struek him low, he said: ‘America can not always expect to 
sell and never to buy.’ And if Republican leaders in Wash- 
ington are going to build a tariff wall around the United States 
as high as the pending bill provides, the men and women of 
America will read in letters of flame across the sky McKinley’s 
warning at Buffalo: ‘You can not always expect to sell and 
never to buy.’ 


“In 1870 the manufacturing products of our country 
amounted to $110. per capita; in 1920 they had increased to 


6 per capita, 

It follows that our need for a foreign market now is 
greater than it was in 1870; 

“We are a producing rather than a consuming country. 
Our prosperity is bound up in our producing and selling, and 
we must give heed to the demands of the farmers of the 
country, and the manufacturers, and the producers every- 
where, for the foreign market as well as the home market. 
We can not live unto ourselves alone, either as individuals or 
as a Nation. 

“My friends, in conclusion, I want you to enlist in our 
cause a8 you never enlisted in anything before in your lives, 
We are facing a rising sun, not a setting sun. And if there 
ever was a time we should take pride in the fact we are Demo- 
crats that time is right now. 


A EEBCORD OF WHICH TO BE PROUD. 


“Major legislative achievements of the Wilson administra- 
tion when Democrats. were in control of all three branches of 
the Government include: 

“(1) Federal reserve act—December 23, 1913. 

“(2) Alaskan railroad act—March 12, 1914. 

“(3) Federal Trade Commission act—September 26, 1914. 

“(4) Federal farm loan act—July 17, 1916. 

“(5) Federal Tariff Commission act—September 8, 1916. 

“(6) Federal aid road act—July 11, 1916. (Amended and 
extended February 28, 1919. Ohio’s quota under original act 
more than $2,500,000. Total quota for all States $72,500,000, 
States must take initiative and each State must match its 
Federal quota.) 

“(7) Clayton Antitrust Act—October 15, 1914. 

“(8) Employees’ compensation act—September 7, 1916. 

“(9) Act to declare purpose of United States toward the 
Philippines and to provide a more autonomous government for 
those islands—August 29, 1916. 

“(€10) Immigration act—February 5, 1917. 

“(11) Bill of lading act—January 1, 1917. 

“(12) Vocational educational training act—February 23, 



































“(13) War finance corporation act—April 5, 1918. 

“(14) Export trade law—April 10, 1918. 

“(15) Naturalization law—May 9, 1918. 

“(16) War risk insurance; soldiers’ compensation; soldiers’ 
and sailors’ civil rights acts (17 in number)—September 2, 
1914; August 6, 1919. 

“(17) Thirty peace treaties between the United States and 
as many different countries were inaugurated and ratified by 
— Wilson administration while Mr. Bryan was Secretary of 

tate.” 










THE TARIFF, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to 
regulate commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the 
industries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. TramMmett in the chair). 
The question is on the adoption of the amendment of the com- 
mittee on page 121, in line 4, where the committee proposes to 
strike out “ one-fifth” and insert “ one-fourth,” so as to read 
“one-fourth of 1 per cent ad valorem.” 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HARRISON (when his name was called). I transfer 
my general pair with the junior Senator from West Virginia 
(Mr. Etxrns] to the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Rrep] 
and vote “nay.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when his name was called). 
The senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] is neces- 
sarily absent this afternoon. I promised to pair with him in 
his absence. I find that I can transfer that pair to the junior 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. STanFreip], which I do, and I vote 
“ nay.” 

Mr. ROBINSON (when his mame was called). I transfer 
my pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. SurHer- 
LAND] to the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry] and 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana (when his name was called). I 
transfer my pair with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
FRELINGHUYSEN] to the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hircu- 
cock] and‘ vote “nay.” 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). Trans- 
ferring my general pair with the senior Senator from Missis- 
































MUST HAVE FOREIGN MARKETS. 
“Let me say to you, so you will realize more fully the vital 
importance of President McKinley’s warning: 
“In 1870 the agricultural products of our country amounted to 
$50 per capita; in 1920 they had increased to $112 per capita. 
































sippi [Mr. Wrin1ams] to the junior Senator from Washington 
[Mr. PounpexTER), I vote “ yea.” 

The. roll call was concluded. 

Mr. STHRLING. I have a general pair with the ‘Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. SmirH], but I am informed that 
if present he would vote on this question as I shall vote, and 
I am, therefore, at liberty to vote. I vete “nay.” 

Mr. NEW. I.transfer my pair with the junior Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. McKEL1LArR] to the junior Senator from Vermont 
[Max, Pacer] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. OVERMAN. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. Warren] to the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
PrrrMaNn] and vote “‘ nay.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico (after having voted in the nega- 
tive). I transfer my pair with the Senator from Maine {Mr. 
FeRNALD] to the ‘Senator from Montana [Mr. Myrrs] and per- 
mit: my vote to stand. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Trammets). I transfer 
my pair with the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Cont] ‘to 
the junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WaLsH] and vote 
oe ” 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. McCumsse) is absent on official business. 
He és paired with the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine]. 

I also wish to announce that the Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr, Hoe) has a general pair with the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Owen] and that the Senator from Vermont (Mr. Din.ine- 
HAM] has a general pair with the Senater from Virginia [Mr. 
Grass 


. 
The result was announced—yeas 24, nays 32, as follows: 


YBAS—24. 
Ball Gooding MeLean Ransdell 
Calder Hale McNary Shortridge 
Curtis Kemes Moses Smoot 
du Pont Ladd Newberry ac 
Ernst Le Pepper adsworth 
France McKinley Phipps Watson, Ind. 
NAYS—32. 
Ashurst Harris Nelson Simmons 
Berah Harrison New Stanley 
Capper Heflin Norbeck Sterling 
Caraway Jones, N, Mex. Overman Townsend 
Culberson Jones, Wash. Pomerene ‘Trammell 
Ca Kendrick Rebinson Underwood 
Dial Lenroot shemperd Walsh, Mont, 
Fletcher McCormick Shields Willis 
NOT VOTING—40. 
Brandegee Frelinghuysen McKellar Reed 
Broussard Gerry Myers Smith 
Glass Nicholson Stanfield 
Cameron Harreld Norris Sutherland 
Colt Hitcheock Oddie Swanson 
Crow Johnson Owen Waish, Mass. 
Dillingham Kellogg Page Warren 
Edge King Pittman Watson, Ga. 
Elkins La Follette Poindexter Weller 
Fernald McCumber Rawson Williams 


So the amendment of the committee was rejected. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment will be 
stated, 


The Reapine Creek. In paragraph 901, page 121, line 5, the | 


committee proposes to strike out “25” and insert “30,” so as 
to read: 
Ner of numbers exceeding 100, less than 30 per cent ad- valorem. 


Mr, SIMMONS. Mr. President, I had mot expected to take 
any part in the discussion, but on aceount of the temporary 
absence of the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Smrrej, who 
is looking after the matter, I give my attention to it. 

The proposed increase from a minimum of 25 per cent, as 
fixed in the House bill, to 30 per cent ad valorem in my judg- 
ment is utterly indefensible. Of course, all the arguments that 
have been made by the Senator from South Carolina [{Mr. 
SarH] and the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroot] against 
an increase in the amendment upon which we have just voted 


apply with equal force to this increase. That amendment pro- | 


posed an increase upon the House «rate on the lower grades of 
cotton yarns and the pending amendment proposes an imcrease 
in the rate upon the higher grades of cotton yarns. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President—— 

The PRBSIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield. 


Mr. POMBRENE. The Senator, of course, hasbeen very dili- | 


gent in his attendance upon the hearings. Can he tell me who 
asked ‘forthe increase? 

Mr. SIMMONS. My understanding is that the cotton manu- 
facturers generally have not asked for it. I suppese Mr. Lip- 
pitt asked for it, but Ido not know. I understand he was ask- 
ing for a great many things with reference to increased rates. 
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Mr, SMOOT. Mr. President, we can not hear a word the 
Senator says. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator from Ohio asked me who it 
was that asked for the increase provided ‘in this particular 
paragraph. I replied that I did not know, that I had not heard 
of any manufacturer from my section of the country, or gener- 
ally from any other section of the country, asking fer it, but 
supposed that Mr. Lippitt, who was here representing certain 
cotton interests, had-asked fer it. I do not know. The Senator 
fronur Utah can answer that question better than I can. 

Mr. POMBREND. Is it not true that all the manufacturers 
of these yarns have been very prosperous in the last few years 
under the Underweod law? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Beyond the dreams of avarice, in many in- 
stanees. As has been conclusively shown here, they have not 
now and have not had at any time since the Uriderwood law 
was enacted, some eight or nine years ago, any competition 
worth speaking of ia the particular yarns dealt with in this 


paragraph. 

Mr. POMBRENE. Mr. President, I have not any detailed or 
specific information in reference to this:subject, but I remem- 
pense coves Se es _~ er four years it has come to my 
ears constantly that very lange dividends were being paid b; 
these different mills. . 

Mr. SIMMONS. So large that in some instances one even 
hesitates to state the amount. Hewever, Mr. President, it is 
not necessary for me to repeat the statistical imformation which 
has been given to the Senate this morning and so forcefully 
cemmented upon by both the Senator from South Carolina ’'{Mr. 
SmitH]) and the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenxoor], show- 
ing beyond peradventure that the preduction im this country is 
enormous; that itis absolutely sufficient.to supply the domestic 
requirements; that the impertations are so imsignificant that 
they may be dismissed as! being of no comsequence whatsoever, 
while the exportations are, I think it was stated, at least ten 
times the small amount of the imports. So the Underweed rate 
has been practically prohibitive; it is'teo high; it ought to be 
reduced. The great author of ‘that law, who now sits to my 
right, has made the statement practically, by implication at 
least, that instead of discussing here the question of ‘raising 
the Underwood rates upon this particular product we ought to 
be discussing the question of reducing those ‘rates, because they 
have proved, to all intents:and purpeses, I will say, absolutely 
prohibitive; and yet, notwithstanding that, it is proposed to in- 
crease those rates. 

Mr. SMO@OT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senater from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from North Carolina, I think in- 
advertently, stated that everything which the Senator from 
Wisconsin said in relation to the previous amendment would 
apply to the pending amendment:in the same way. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Probably that was a little too broad. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; it is entirely too broad, because, I wish 
to say to the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Pomerener], that the ex- 
isting rate upon yarns over 100 counts is 274 per cent, while 
this rate is 30 per cent. ’ 

Mr. POMERENE. Over what? 

Mr. SMOOT. Over 100 counts. The existing law imposes a 
| duty of 27} per cent. I do not think that 3 per cent of all-the 
yarns produced in the country rum over a hundred counts. 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. Will the Senator from North Carolina 
yield to me? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield te the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I wish to confirm what the Senator 
from North Carolina has just said in reference to my ‘state- 
ment. As to the statement of:the Senator from Utah that the 
existing rate on these yarns is 27} per cent and the Committee 





on Finance proposed to increase it only to 30 per cent, that is 
no justification for the inereased rate. 

| Mr. SMOOT,. I did not say it was a justification for the 
increase. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Anyone who knows anything about this 
| matter and will give consideration toe the actual trial of the 
| present rates must realize that there can be no justification 
| for the increase. The Senator must understand that the pre- 
| vious rate was more than double that of the existing law; but 
nine years ago the Ways and Means Committee cut the rate, 
| and nine years’ trial has proven that 27} per cent ‘tax on this 
| class of yarn is ‘prohibitive. There can not be any question 
about that. It is practically prohibitive. How any committee 
that has in view at all the idea of allowing a little revenue to 
creep into the Treasury can consider the question of raising 
what is practically a prohibitive rate I can not comprehend, 





for when it is stated that less than 1 per cent of the product 
of the American industry is imported it is admitted that the 
rate is prohibitive. 

Mr. SMOOT. But that does not apply to this particular line 
of materials. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It does if there is less than 1 per cent 
of these yarns imported. 

Mr. SMOOT. But of this kind of yarns, as compared with 
the amount produced in this country, there is a greater per- 
centage of imports. I think more than one-half of the con- 
sumption in the United States of certain kinds of the yarn 
falling under this paragraph is imported into the United States. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Some particular thread of some par- 
ticular make that is not produced in the United States may be 
brought in, but the test is the average, for if the domestic 
manufacturers can make these 100-count yarns, the run of the 
mill yarn, and they can not be imported, the fact that some 
fancy yarn of some particular make happens to creep over the 
border because an American manufacturer is not making it 
is no justification for an increase of rates all along the line. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will take occasion, I will say to the Senator, 
to ascertain the amount of importations of this class of yarns 
and put the figures into the REcorp. 

Mr. POMERENE. I should be very glad to be informed on 
that subject; but let me ask the Senator from Utah now, since 
he is on the floor, the question which I put to the Senator from 
North Carolina {[Mr. Stiumons]. Generally speaking, it would 
seem from the course the discussion has taken here that the 
manufacturers are more than satisfied with the present con- 
ditions; that the manufacturers are not asking for these in- 
creases. Who was it who asked for these increases? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Ohio is entirely wrong. I 
will say to him that the representatives of the manufacturers 
say that they would rather take the Underwood tariff law, so 
far as yarns are concerned, than the pending bill, if we will 
give them long-staple cotton free, as the Underwood law does. 

Mr. POMERENE. As I understand—and I have not taken 
the time thus far to make the comparison—the Underwood 
rates are lower than are the rates provided in the pending bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Some of them are and some of them are not, I 
will say to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Most of them are. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, they all are, so far as un- 
bleached yarns are concerned: I am not talking about bleached 
yarns now. The Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoot] a minute 
ago referred to the 27} per cent rate of the Underwood law. 
That rate applies to bleached yarns. I am discussing the 
amendment that applies to unbleached yarns now. I am dis- 
cussing the amendment on line 5, page 121. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am aware of that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And that does not apply to bleached yarns. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is 25 per cent in the Underwood law. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And the Committee on Finance proposes to 
raise it to 830 per cent. That is what I was discussing, and that 
is all I was discussing. I was saying that the importations, 
it had been shown, were very small. That is not quite as ac- 
curate a statement when made with reference to the finer 
counts above 100 as it is when made with reference to the 
coarser counts which we were discussing this morning at the 
time the statistics to which I referred were given to the 
Senate, but I find that of the finer counts of unbleached yarns 
the importations are only about 12,000 pounds. That is their 
extent. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. While that is a larger proportion than the 
importations of the coarser yarns, it still is not a considerable 
amount. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, may I ask in that connec- 
tion just one question? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I merely desired to say that I 
understood the Senator from Utah was going to answer the 
question addressed to him by the Senator from Ohio with 
respect to the particular amendment which is now before us. 
The question was, Who asked that the rate on yarns be in- 
creased from 25 per cent to 30 per cent? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will be very glad to have the Senator from 
Utah answer that question. 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not hear the question. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator from Ohio persists that he have 
an answer to the question which he asked at the time he inter- 
rupted me. I referred him to the Senator from Utah, because 


I could not answer the question. 

Mr. POMERENE. Early in the colloquy I put that question 
to the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons]. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And I did not answer it. 
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Mr. POMERENE. The Senator from North Carolina did not 

know that anybody had asked for the increased rates unless 
it was former Senator Lippitt. I put the question to the 
Senator from Utah then, and, as I understood, he expected to 
answer it later. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the only one that I know anything 
about who was particularly interested in this section was Mr. 
Cramer, the representative of the yarn manufacturers in the 
United States. 

Mr. POMERENE. I think it is unfortunate that the Finance 
Committee did not hear some representatives of the consumer 
class on the subject. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Finance Committee did have such repre- 
sentatives before it. Every Senator who wanted to come 
before the committee had an opportunity of appearing there. I 
deny the charge which has been made upon this floor so often 
that nobody but manufacturers appeared before the committee. 
That is not true. 

Mr. POMEREND. Then very little attention was paid to the 
others. . 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say that a great many more im- 
porters came before the committee than manufacturers. 

Mr. POMBRENE. I am not referring now to importers. 

Mr. SMOOT. They are the ones who are most deeply inter- 
ested in it. 

Mr. POMERENE. There are many people out in Ohio who 
are consumers and understand as much about this subject as 
do the members of the Finance Committee, people who have 
studied it, and who are protesting against this proposed legis- 
lation. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, at the special solicitation of the 
propaganda of the importers of New York. 

Mr. POMERENE. Unless the Senator is endowed with spe- 
cial knowledge which enables him to look into the hearts of 
the people to whom I refer, I deny that emphatically. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator that I can show 
him hundreds and thousands of such protests by retail mer- 
chants in the United States which are alike, word for word, and 
many of the protests are printed in identical language, al- 
though signed by various protestants. 

Mr. POMERENE. There is not any doubt about that; but 
the statement comes to me from merchants out in Ohio who are 
just as patriotic as is the distinguished Senator from Utah, and 
who know just as much about this subject, perhaps. 

Mr. SMOOT. Perhaps more. 

Mr. POMERENE. Probably so; I think they do. 

Mr. SMOOT. And they may be even more patriotic; I have 
not said a word as to that. That, however, does not make a 
particle of difference as to the rate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North 
Carolina has the floor. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I do not know whether the 
importers had anything to do with the making of this bill or 
not. I am rather inclined to think that they did not have any- 
thing to do with it. If I understand the Senator from Utah, he 
contends that the importers were demanding lower rates, while 
in this case the rate is higher than that of the present law. 
Therefore it is not to be presumed that the importers asked for 
it, but it is to be presumed that somebody who expected to profit 
by this duty asked for it. The question is, Did any cotton- 
manufacturing interest in this country demand this increase? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have told the Senator as to that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I say to the Senator that, so far as the 
cotton manufacturers of my section of the country are con- 
cerned—and I believe they constitute about one-half of the 
cotton manufacturers of this country—-I do not believe that 
they have desired this increase, or that they have asked for this 
increase; on the contrary, it is my impression that the cotton 
manufacturers of my State think that the rates in the Under- 
wood law are amply protective, so far as they are concerned, 
and not one of them has asked me to support a higher rate 
than is provided in the Underwood law. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no manufacturer in the South who 
makes a thread over 100. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator is wrong about that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think the Senator is wrong as to that. 
We are making very fine goods in the South. 

Mr. SMOOT. Will the Senator tell me one single cotton 
manufacturer in the South who makes a thread over 100? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am told that the Separk Gray Cotton 
Manufacturing Mills, at Gastonia, in the State of North Caro- 
lina, makes 120’s; and I want to tell the Senator, whether he 
knows it or not, that we are beginning to make as fine goods in 
North Carolina as they make in Massachusetts. 

Mr. SMOOT. You are beginning? 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
on unbleached, 

Mr. SMOOT. But the Senator knows that if we gave it on 
bleached we would have to give it on unbleached. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Exactly; but he was not asking 
for it on the unbleached. 

Mr. SMOOT. But he asked for an increase. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. On the bleached. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. That is:exactly what I stated. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. But we have not come to that 
yet. The question that we address to the Senator now—— 
on SMOOT. Oh, no; the Senator said, “No rates in this 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Let me ask the Senator a ques- 
tion. Who asked for the increase on which we are now called 
upon to vote—namely, the increase on unbleached and undyed 
yarns of numbers exceeding 100 from 25 te 30 per cent? 

Mr. SMOQOT. Mr. President, if the Senator will just wait 
until I go through this pamphlet entitled “Revised Charts and 
Suggestions for Rates from Consolidated Tariff Committee on 
Cotton Yarns and Countable Cotton Cloths,” signed by Stuart 
W. Cramer, I think I can answer him. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I have before me a summary of 
what the Senator has. 

Mr. SMOOT. Well, that is the testimony. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. Cramer was the only man 
who appeared, except an importer, and apparently he did not 
talk about this paragraph at all. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. Cramer is the president of the Na- 
tional Council of American Cotton Manufacturers. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I want to say that in my judgment, from the 
information I have from Mr. Cramer, he is entirely satisfied 
with the Underwood rates. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator also said that he did not know 
whether Mr. Cramer was asking for rates based on the Ameri- 
can valuation or not. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not know. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. Cramer says that these rates are based on 

American valuation. That is what he says in his brief that he 
filed before the committee. 
- Mr. SIMMONS. I will ask the Senator if there is any very 
great difference between the American and the foreign valuation 
of these goods? Is not the fact that they are not imported here 
to any considerable extent sufficient evidence that the American 
and the foreign valuations of this particular article are very 
nearly if not practically the same? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, on the Senator’s own theory it 
is going to cost the amount of the duty more, and therefore 
there will be a duty upon that duty. That is what the Senator 
has contended right along. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Of course, that is absolutely true; but out- 
side of the duty there is but very little difference between the 
American valuation and the foreign valuation, and the Senator 
does not mean to tell the Senate that in adopting the American 
valuation plan he would add.a duty to it and then put another 
duty on that duty. I assume that the American valuation plan 
is not as absurd as that. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is exactly what the American valuation 


Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 
Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator that you have 
not gotten even one step along the road—not one step. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator speaks more ex eathedra jthan 
any other Senator in this Chamber, and I suppose more so than 
any other Senator who ever appeared in this Chamber, because 
he thinks he knows all things, and that his knowledge with 
respect to them is absolutely the final word. I tell the Senator 
he is mistaken. We are making fine cotton goods in the South. 
The Senator asked me to name one instance, and I named it. 
Now, I want to ask the Senator whether any southern manu- 
facturer came up here and asked for these increases in rates? 

Mr, SMOOT. Stuart W. Cramer, of Charlotte, N.-C. Does 
the Senator know him? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; I know him, and I have a letter from 
him about it, in which he said ‘that he thought the cotten people 
of the South were entirely satisfied. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let us see what he said to the committee. I 
will not ‘have to take the word of the Senator about this. Not 
only that but I want to say to the Senator that he was in my 
office not two weeks ago complaining about the rates. 

Mr. SIMMONS. He has not so complained to me. I will 
hear what the Senator has to say, however. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. Cramer appeared before the committee, 
and this is what he stated he advocated: 

Cotton _— ineluding warps, in any form, bleached, dyed, colored, 
eombed, or plied, of numbers non sscneding No. 40, four-tenths of 1 

cent. per number per pound; ¢ coding in b 
{20 6 conts ey pound, ahd ‘- addition thereto, fifty-five one hun- 
dredths o — number per pound for every number in excess of 
No. 40; sounadie 120, 60. cents per peo pas oer" That none of 
the foregoing, 0 numbers not exceedin shall pay less duty 
than 7 per Eat ad valorem and in ad tee toe each number 
one-fifth of 1 per cent ad valorem; nor of numbers exceeding No. 100, 
Yess than 27 per eent ad 

On ithe American valuation. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Is the Senator talking about bleached 
yarns? 

Mr, SMOOT. No; I am not. I am talking about just what 
we are talking about here. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Was not Mr. Cramer talking about the 
bleached, dyed, and colered yarns? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And he was demanding what—27} per cent? 
Mr. SMOOT. He was demanding this: 

Nor of numbers exceeding No. 100, less than 27 per cent ad valorem— 


on American valuation. 

Mr. SIMMONS. How much was he demanding? 

Mr, SMOOT. Twenty-seven per cent on American valuation. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And you give him 35 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. We are not giving him 35 per cent. 

Mr. SIMMONS. You did on bleached yarn. 

Mr. SMOOT. But that is on the American valuation. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Twenty-seven per cent is the House rate, 
and 273 per cent was the Underwood rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator wants me to do so, I can go 
through some more of the testimony here from the South. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I did not hear the Senator read anything 
that showed that he was asking that upon the American valu- 
ation when he was appearing before your committee, and he 






















































































































































































































knew your committee was not going to impose the American | plan means. 

valuation. Mr. SIMMONS. Then it is more absurd than I thought it 
Mr. SMOOT. There is another thing that the Senator is | was. 

wrong in again. Mr. SMOOT, If the Senator had listened to what I said 


about it, he would know that I objected to it. I do not believe 
in it. I criticized it upon the floor of the Senate and did every- 
thing in my power to have the Finance Committee eliminate it 
from the House bill. 

Mr. SEMMONS. I congratulate the Senater for his work in 
that particular. I know the Senator did, and I know the Sen- 
ator has no more respect for that methed of valuation than I 
have; but I say in reference to this particular article that there 
is not ones substantial difference between the American valua- 
tion and the foreign valuation, except that in case you are 
going to add the duty that makes a difference. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is also in this kind of yarn a difference. 
I stated to the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] that in 
low counts I did not think there was very much difference, but 
when you get up to 100 thread and above there is a difference, 
and there is no question about it. There is not a manufac- 
turer who ever manufactured an ounce of it but knows that 
there is. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I was diverted by the in- 
quiry made by the Senator from Ohio, which I passed on to 
the Senator from Utah. I undertand that the Senator from 
Utah answered that question by saying that Mr. Cramer, of 


Mr, WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I have before me 
here a summary of Mr. Cramer's testimony, and it appears that 
he was talking about the second paragraph of paragraph 901, 
and not the first paragraph at all. The first paragraph deals 
with the unbleached and undyed yarn. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from North Carolina stated that 
no one from the South appeared here and asked for advanced 
duties, and this is an advanced duty. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
PoMERENE]—and I reenforced the inquiry—wanted to know 
from the Senator from Utah who it was asked for the increase 
now under consideration, an increase of 25 to 30 per cent on 
the unbleached yarns containing numbers exceeding 100, and 
the answer was that Mr. Cramer did. Mr. Cramer’s summary 
is before me, and he was dealing entirely with the paragraph 
at which we have not yet arrived. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator knew anything about the work- 
ings of a tariff bill on cotton cloths, he would know that there 
is a differential between bleached and unbleached. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Exactly. 

Mr. SMOOT. And ifthe is asking for it on bleached, he will 
have to have it on unbleached, 






















































North Carolina, asked for these increases. We do not have any 
information that anybody else asked for them except Mr. 
Cramer, of North Carolina, and I say that I think Mr. Cramer 
does not want the increase that we are discussing now. That 
increase applies to unbleached yarns, numbering above 100. 
The House rate is 25 per cent and the Senate minimum rate is 
fixed at 30 per cent. 

Now, Mr. President, I want to call attention to one signifi- 
cant fact with reference to this matter, and it runs all through 
this bill. I am told that it applies to practically every schedule. 
We have a lot of specific duties here upon cotton yarns, start- 
ing with the coarse grades and going up until they reach, I be- 
lieve, yarns above 100. Then the specific rates start at one- 
fifth of 1 per cent, and they go on up until they reach 28 cents 
a pound. Those are the specific rates. Then we have this 
proviso, and I say you will find a similar proviso in nearly all 
of the paragraphs dealing with these specific articles: 

Provided, That none of the foregoing, of numbers not exceeding No. 
100, shall pay less duty than 5 per cent ad valorem and, in addition 
thereto, for each number, one-fourth of 1 per cent ad valorem; nor of 
numbers exceeding No. 100, less than 30 per cent ad valorem. 

That is the Senate amendment—30 per cent. That means 
that if the specific rate is less than 30 per cent, the specific rate 
shall become inoperative and the 30 per cent rate shall apply. 
That is what it means. Is not that true? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that the minimum 
rate applies in every case to-day, and I think Mr. Clark, sit- 
ting by the Senator, will say so. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think Mr. Clark, sitting by me, will not 
say so. There is where we differ. 

Mr. SMOOT. He can tell the Senator whether he will or 
will not. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator means the minimum ad va- 
lorem rate will apply. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is what I intended, of course. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is just what I stated. 

Mr. LENROOT. In no case will the specific rate obtain 
then, because the minimum ad valorem rate will be higher than 
the specific rate. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Now I want to state—and I state it upon 
the authority of experts, not only of the expert at my right 
but of other experts upon whom I absolutely rely—that in 
three-fourths of the cases this minimum ad valorem rate will 
apply, and not the specific rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. It will apply, I think, in more than three- 
fourths of the cases. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And therefore the meaning of that is that 
by reason of imposing this 30 per cent ad valorem minimum rate 
you really increase the specific rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the minimum rate; and at the prices of 
yarns to-day there is no question that in every case the mini- 
mum rate will apply. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The specific rate becomes. inoperative, and 
the minimum rate applies. Therefore the specific rate is mis- 
leading. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is not misleading. The price may decline, 
and no doubt it will. I have the figures as to the price of yarns 
at the peak in 1920, and of yarns as they are quoted in the 
market to-day, and the differences in the prices are really re- 
markable. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not know what is going to happen to- 
morrow, and I do not know how long the condition of to-morrow 
will continue. I have no way of determining a thing except by 
the conditions of to-day, and what I am saying is that, taking 
the conditions of to-day, this minimum ad valorem rate attached 
to the end of this paragraph will become operative and the 
specific rates will be inoperative as to importations coming here 
now or which will come here, until there is a change in the 
market conditions. 

Mr. SMOOT. On all yarns above 100. 

Mr. SIMMONS. This is a case of increasing the Underwood 
rates, which I think have been satisfactory to the great bulk, at 
least, of the manufacturers of this country, which have kept out 
foreign imports to a very large extent. I want to say in this 
connection that in my judgment it is not in the interest of the 
development and the growth and expansion of the cotton-mill 
industry in this country, nor is it in the interest of efficiency 
in production in this industry, that we should entirely eliminate 
foreign competition. I think that some reasonable amount of 
foreign importations is helpful in practically any and all indus- 
tries, and I do not subscribe to the policy of exclusion under any 
conditions whatsoever. : 

The kind of goods which are coming here in this particular 
industry are to a very large extent a character of goods not 
produced in this country. Many of the fine yarns that will be 
covered by this section of this paragraph are such as we do not 
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produce in this country, I imagine. When we do not produce a 
thing in this country, when there is no competition between this 
country and the foreign producer, why should we seek to burden 
that product with a duty to be paid by the consumer? It accom- 
plishes no good purpose, unless, of course, the purpose is to raise 
revenue, and I have not understood that gentlemen were levy- 
ing the duties under the cotton schedule for revenue purposes, 
They are levying them for protection purposes. : 

As a duty for protection purposes; I see no justification for it, 
first, because there are practically no importations, or the impor- 
tations are very small, not to say negligible. I would not go that 
far, but they are very, very small. Secondly, because most of 
the things which come in of this higher grade, either of yarns or 
of fabrics, are things we do not produce, or do not produce in 
sufficient quantities to supply the American demand. 

I do not wish to prolong the discussion, and I am perfectly 
willing that we may have a vote upon this amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to say just a word about 
this. When we produce nearly all of the yarns in this coun- 
try, the Senator does not-think there ought to he any duty, 
When we do not produce them in this country, he does not 
think there should be any duty on them. Therefore, he thinks 
that all yarns should come in free. 

That is not the theory on which this bill is framed. This 
bill is a protective bill. This is a duty only upon fine yarns, 
those exceeding 100. It is a 30 per cent duty. The House 
gave 25 per cent on the American valuation, which would be 
more than the 30 per cent on the foreign valuation. The rate 
in existing law is 25 per cent. I think I put in the Recorp 
this morning figures showing the amount of importations and 
the amount produced in this country, touching all of the dif- 
ferent grades in this paragraph. 

I do not want to prolong the discussion as to who appeared 
before the committee, and as to no person from the South ask- 
ing for increased rates. No good could come from that. 

We have tried to make this a balanced bill, beginning with 
the lowest count yarn and continuing until we reach the highest 
count yarn made into cloth, and I think if the amendments 
which have been offered are agreed to, the bill will be a 
balanced bill. Therefore, I hope this amendment will be agreed 
to. It is upon luxuries mostly, or yarns which go into luxuries. 
As the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons] said, I do 
not want to prolong the discussion, and I am perfectly willing 
to have a vote. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I want to say something 
about this schedule before the debate closes. Although I have 
it not in charge, I do not want the schedule to be voted on 
finally without saying a word in reference to it. 

To begin with, nine years ago, when the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House of Representatives were considering 
rewriting the Payne-Aldrich law, and came to the cotton sched- 
ule, they came to the highest rates that had ever been written 
in a cotton schedule up to that time. They were so high that 
they shocked the sense of honesty in the American people’s 
minds. They repudiated it at the polls. There was nobody at 
that time who could justify the rate of taxation then imposed 
on the American people in this schedule. 

Of course, when a new committee started to revise the rates, 
they were going out into the region of the unknown, because 
you can never tell with mathematical accuracy the point of 
competition in world trade until you have tried it, and, as I 
have said many times, the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives, in originally writing the present law, 
determined to seriously cut the existing rate of taxation, and 
they cut it more than half. But they also determined that if 
they erred they would err on the conservative side. 

We have no commission to destroy American industry, and 
when you are making rates which affect competition, you must 
give men and business an opportunity to adjust themselves to 
the new conditions. Therefore, the rates which were written 
in this cotton schedule were not radical cuts; they were con- 
servative cuts. 

The result of nine years’ trial has demonstrated beyond 
peradventure of a doubt that it was an overconservative esti- 
mate. In fact, the rates on most of the yarns should be cut 
more than they were in the existing law, if you are not going 
to build a protective wall around the United States in refer- 
ence to these cotton yarns which will practically drive out 
competition. 

In the face of nine years’ trial and in face of the fact that 
the great mass of the men engaged in this industry themselves 
have not pleaded or asked for higher rates, the Finance Com- 
mittee comes before the Senate and recommends an increase 
of rates, and in most cases raises them to a point as high as 
they were 10 years ago in the Payne-Aldrich law when the 
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American people spewed them out from their mouths as a 
thing that should be spat upon for lack of honesty. The Sena- 
tor justified his rates in this bill because Mr. Cramer asked 
for them. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am talking about the justification 
the Senator has given on the floor. If he has other justifica- 
tions I have not heard them. 

Mr. SMOOT.. We did not give what Mr. Cramer asked, Mr. 
Cramer wanted more than we gave. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I understand, and I am coming to that. 
The Senator justifies his rate because Mr. Cramer, the head 
of a cotton manufacturers’ association in the United States, 
filed a brief asking for higher rates. 

The Senator must know, as I know, that there never has been 
a time since the system of protection was invented that the 
representative heads of the great associations which wanted 
protection did not uniformly file petitions away out of all 
reason as to what they wanted. They always go on the basis 
that if they ask for exactly what they want somebody will 
say they ought to have less. So, to be on the safe side they 
have their head men file petitions for something they never 
expect to get. That does not relate only to the cotton industry. 
With few exceptions, it is the universal principle on which the 
protected manufacturer approaches the tariff-making com- 
mittee, and everybody knows that to be the case. 

When the Senator from North Carolina stated that there 
was no demand on the part of the American manufacturer for 
a change of these rates, he was right. This question of Mr. 
Cramer asking for something, filing a petition, means nothing. 
The Senator from Utah knows, as well as I do, that when these 
classes of people want something they do not content them- 
selves with filing briefs. They write articles for the news- 
papers, they come to Senators’ offices, they have Senators’ 
constituents write to them and say what they want and why 
they want it. There has been an absolute dearth of that kind 
of propaganda in reference to this cotton schedule from be- 
ginning to end, because those men know perfectly well that they 
do not need any higher rates than are given in the present law, 
and I know perfectly well that the present law gives them 
higher rates than they are entitled to. 

That is the real condition which confronts the American 
people, and when the Senator is asked why the Committee on 
F nance brought in these higher rates it is a very pertinent 
proposition. He has not justified himself or his committee in 
saying that Mr. Cramer filed a brief. He can not justify that 
before the American people. As a matter of fact, no one in 
charge of tax legislation can justify the levying of a tax on the 
theory that the man who is going to get the benefit of the tax 
wanted it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I hope.the Senator will not 
charge me with saying that that is the reason why we put the 
rates in. The only reason why I referred to Mr. Cramer was 
because the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Stmumons] asked 
if any man from the South had requested an increased rate. 
I did not mention Mr. Cramer’s name. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I understand, but I have sat here and 
listened, and I speak of it so far as I have heard. I do not 
say the Senator made that statement to justify the rate. He 
made it because he was challenged to do so, and in answering 
the challenge Mr. Cramer’s brief was the only thing he could 
put his hands on. He was challenged to justify his committee 
in putting a prohibitive rate on this class of cotton goods. 

Now, the real fact in the case is that the higher grades of 
goods that are made in the United States are mostly made in 
the New England States, but there are some of the larger cotton 
mills of the South which are beginning to make high-class cot- 
ton goods. But in the production of yarns, taking the industry 
in the United States as a whole, as has been said here on the 
floor, and the Senator from Utah himself said it, there Is only 
7 per cent of the entire production that is above No. 40. Ninety- 
three per cent of the production of yarn is below No. 40. 

Mr. POMERENE. Below No. 40? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes. Ninety-three per cent of the pro- 
duction of yarns in the United States is of yarns that grade 
at or below No. 40 yarn. There is a very small proportion of 
the 7 per cent above 120 yarns. So, to say that these increases 
affect the great cotton industry of the United States is to chal- 
lenge substantial facts which nobody can deny. Of course, we 
all recognize and we all know that the American cotton indus- 
try has never made the highest grades of yarns, and probably 
on account of climatic conditions, as well as generation of 
trained labor abroad, in the very high-grade cotton yarns we 
can never equal the British production. 
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I know, Mr. President, what the committee are trying to do. 
It is not cotton cloth or cotton yarns that are made here for 
which they are trying to increase this rate. They know that 
just as well as I do. They are ¢amouflaging the whole situa- 
tion to take care of a particular item. They are blowing a 
smoke cloud before the American people and allowing them to 
think there is some reason why this increased tax should be 
put on them, but they are looking at one thing alone, and that 
is the lace industry of America. That is the yarn which the 
Senator from Utah has in mind, as I told him awhile ago. He 
wants to put a tax on all this class of yarns and make it 
prohibitive in order to tax a very few, less than 12,000 in 
singles and, I think, 600,000 in doubles of importations, a very 
infinitesimal proportion of the production of the total yarns 
in America. He is doing it, because he has not named the man. 
I do not know who the man is, I have not seen him, I do not 
know from where the impulse comes, but I do know that back 
in the woods somewhere, either publicly before the committee 
or privately, somebody is interested in making yarns for the 
lace industry of the country and this tax is being based on that 
theory. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is news to me. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Can the Senator tell me any other 
class of yarns that is coming in that is material, except those 
yarns used in the lace industry? If he can, I should like to 
know it. 

Now, of course, miracles do happen. It is said that a streak 
of lightning once jumped down from a clear sky when there 
was not a cloud around, and, of course, it may be that in- 
tuitively the Committee on Finance know that somebody 
wanted to make these yarns in the lace industry, and so they 
put up the rates all along the line. 

That may have happened, just like the streak of lightning 
which it is said in the ancient fable jumped out of a clear sky 
when there was no cloud visible. But, of course, we do not 
believe that. We ordinary, common people do not believe that. 
We think, when there is an item in the bill, it is to take care 
of just one set of men, to let them get rich, and that those 
men must have pleaded for the item. They may not have 
done so. I can not prove that they did. They may never 
have come before the committee,‘ but that is all there is in 
the reason why this rate was increased, and I know it. I know 
that is the only reason why the committee raised the rate. I do 
not know who the man is that is going to get the money out of 
it. He may never have come within a thousand miles of the 
committee, but the American pedple are going to think that 
somebody came and asked for this extraordinary increase 
where it is not necessary at all. 

Mr. President, this schedule is just like other schedules in 
the bill. There are some high-grade cotton yarns and cotton 
goods that are competitive. They are mostly competitive as 
contained in this schedule, because the American mills do not 
make any other or, if they have just entered into the manufac- 
ture of that class of goods, they make so few that they can 
not yet supply the American publie. But as to 90 per cent of 
the productive capacity of the American mills, the cotton 
schedule which the committee have brought before the Senate 
is prohibitive. It is not put here to raise revenue. It is not 
put here to protect the American manufacturer or the Ameri- 
can industry or the American laborer. It is put here to build 
a prohibitive wall behind which men may water their stock, 
issue fictitious bonds, and then ask protection for the profits 
they make, which include the interest on the watered bonds 
and watered stocks. 

Mr. POMERENE. In other words, Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator means that the purpose is to have a complete embargo? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Absolutely; to make money for men 
by process of law and not by process of honest labor. That is 
what the bill means. The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. LEen- 
RooT] was right when he said this morning that there is no 
justification for a single increase in the schedule. The only 
question the committee should be required to answer is why 
they have not reduced existing rates instead of rais ng them. 
The Senator from Wisconsin also said to the members of the 
Finance Committee that “ the American people have your nuth- 
ber,” and they have. They want to know why, and they are 
going to know why, and unless the United States Senate in its 
honesty repudiates the schedule substantially in whole, it will 
stand as a scent in the nostrils of the American people when 
the Republican Party goes before the people to ask for a justi- 
fication of its conduct at the polls. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the adop- 
tion of the committee amendment on page 121, line 5, where the 
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commitinn propeses to strike out “25” and insert “30,” so as 
o read; 

Nor of numbers exceeding No. 100, less than 80 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when his name was called). 
Making the same announcement with reference to my pair and 
its transfer, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. NEW (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as on the previous vote concerning the transfer 
of my pair, I vote “yea.” 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as on the previous vote, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. ROBINSON (when his name was called). ‘Transferring 
my pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. SuTHer- 
LAND] to the Senator from Massachusetts {Mr. Watsn], I vote 
“ pay.” 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). I understand 
that the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Smire], with whom 
I am paired, would, if present, vote as I shall vote on this 
question. I am, therefore, at liberty to vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. TRAMMELL (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] 
to the senior Senator from Texas (Mr. CuLBEeRson] and vote 
“ nay.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana (when his name was called). 
Transferring my pair with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
FRELINGHUYSEN] to the Senator from Nebraska {Mr. Hireu- 
cock], I yote “ nay.” 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). Mak- 
ing the same announcement as before, I vote “ yea,” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. HALE. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr, SHIELDS] to the junior Senator from Mary- 
land {Mr. WELLER] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Making the same announcement 
as before regarding my pair and its transfer, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. HARRISON. Making the same announcement as before, 
I vote “nay.” 

Mr. HARRIS. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Warsow of Georgia] is absent on account of illness. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. On this question I am paired 
with the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. SurHERLANpD]. 
I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. Smirg] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. BALL. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator from 
Florida {Mr. FrercHer] to the junior Senator from Colorado 
{Mr. NIcHOLSON] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. DIAL. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
SmirH] is detained on official business. He is paired on this 
vote with the Senator from West Virginia {[Mr. SurHERLANp]. 
If my colleague were present, he would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. OURTIS. I wish to announce the following general 
pairs: 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumser] with the 
junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Krne]; 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DittincHam] with the Sen- 
ator from Virginia {[Mr. Guass] ; and 

The Senator from New Jersey {Mr. Epcr] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma {Mr. Owen}. 

The resylt was announced—yeas 28, nays 28, as follows: 

YEAS—28. 


McKinley 
McLean 
McNary 
Moses 
New 
Newberry 
Oddie 


Ball Gooding 
Bursum Hale 
Calder Jobnson 
Cummins 
Curtis 
du Pont 
Ernst 


Pepper 
Ph 


endrick 
eyes 
Ladd 
Lodge 
NAYS—-28. 


Heflin Overman 

Jones, N, Mex, Pomerene 

J sone. Wash. Ransdell 
Robiasea 


rd 
cCormick s mons 
Kai Stanley 
NOT VOTING—40. 
setae Reed 
— Shields 
N peigen 
Crow 


ic fae, 
Culberson Hitcheock 


Dillingham Bae } 5 
Bdge 6 Ti Ronette Poindexter ler fle. 
Bikins M Rawson illiams 


So the amendment of the committee was rejected. 


Borah 
Capper 
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Harrison Willis - 
Ashurst 
Brandegee 


Fernald 
Fletcher 
Broussard 
Cameron 
Colt 


France b 
re uysen 
Glass” . 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wrirxts in the chair). The 
Secretary will state the next committee amendment. 

The next amendment ef the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 121, line 8, after the word “ colored,” to insert the word 
* combed.” 

‘The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finanee was, on 
page 121, line 9, before the words “of 1 cent,” to strike out 
“ ene-fourth” and to insert “ three-tenths,” so as to read: 


Cotton yarn, oe warps, in any form, bleached, dyed, col 
combed, or plied, of sume» exceeding No. 40, three-teuths o 
cent per number per poun 


Mr. LENROOT, Mr. "President, all that has been said with 
reference to the amendment in the first part of paragraph 901, 
covering low-count yarns, applies to this amendment; and if 
the Senate will be consistent it will disagree to this amendment 
as it did to the other amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
mittee amendment, 

Mr. LENROOT. I ask for the yeas and nays on the amend- 
ment, Mr. President. 

The yeas and mays were ordered, and the Assistant Secre- 
tary proceeded to call the roll, 

Mr. BALL (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as before in reference to my pair and its trans- 


fer, I vote “ yea,” 
Making the same 


The question is on the com- 


Mr. HALE (when his name was called). 
announcement as on the previous vote relative to my pair and 
its transfer, I vote ‘ yea.” 

Mr. HARRISON (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as before as to my pair and its transfer, 
I vote “ nay,” 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when his name was ¢alled). 
Making the same announcement as to my pair and its transfer 
as on the previous vote, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. NEW (when his name was called). Making the same an- 
nouncement as upen the previous vote as to the transfer of my 
pair, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement of the transfer of my pair as on the former 
vote, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. ROBINSON (when his name was called). Transferring 
my pair with the Senator from West Virginia {Mr. SurHmr- 
LAND] to the Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHurst], I vote 
“ nay.” 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as on the last vote regarding my pair and 
its transfer, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. TRAMMELL (when his name was called). Making the 
Same announcement as on the last vote regarding my pair and 
its transfer, I vote “may.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana (when his name was called). Trans- 
ferring my pair as announced on the previous vote, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). 
Transferring my pair as before, I vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. DIAL. I desire to announce that my colleague, the 
senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Smrru], is detained 
from the Chamber on official business. If he were present, he. 
would vote “nay.” He is paired with the senior Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. DiiineHaM]. 

Mr. JONHS of New Mexico. Making the same announcement 
as before regarding my pair and its transfer, I vote “‘ nay.” 

Mr. GLASS. I transfer my general pair with the senior 
Senater from Verment {Mr. Dm.tineHAm] to the Senator from 
South Carolina (Mr. SmitrH], and vote “nay.” 

Mr. ERNST (after having voted in the affirmative). I have 
a general pair with the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Srantey]. I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Crow], and will permit my vote to stand. 

Mr. CURTIS. I am requested to announce the following 
pairs: 

The Senator from Arizona {Mr. Caateron] with the Senator 
from Georgia (Mr. Warsen]) ; 

The Senator from New Jersey {Mr. Bpae] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OwENn] ; and 

The Senator. from North Dakota [Mr. MeCumszr] with the 
junior Senator from Utah {Mr. Kye]. 

The result was announced—yeas 26, nays 29, as follows: 


1 
urspm 
Haren 


Curtis 
du Pont 
Ernst 
Gooding 


Smoot 


ree 
Phipps 
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NAYS—29. 


Nelson 
Overman 
Pomerené 


Borah 
Capper 
Caraway 
Cummins 
Dial 


fein” u 
[ Walsh, Mass. 


Jones, N. Mex. Walsh, Mont. 
Willis 


Jones, Wash. 
Gerry 
Glass 
Harris McCormick Sterling 
NOT VOTING—41. 


Fletcher Norbeck 
France Norris 
Frelinghuysen Owen 
arreld Page 
Hitchcock Pittman 
ee | Poindexter 
La Follette Rawson 
McCumber eed 
Shields 


McKellar 
Shortridge 
Smith 


Ashurst Stanfield 
B Stanl 


tan ey 
Sutherland 
Swanson 
Warren 
Watson, Ga. 
Weller 
Williams 


Myers 
Nicholson 

So the committee amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the | 
next amendment. } 

The ASSISTANT SecreTaRy. The next amendment will be | 
found on line 11, page 121, where it is proposed to strike out 
“10” and insert “12,” so that, if amended, it will read: 

Exceeding No. 40 and not exceeding No. 120, 12 cents per pound, 
and, in addition thereto— 

And so forth. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator from Utah, in view of the fact that the Senate has re- 
jected the other committee amendment, whether he is now in 
favor of this amendment of 12 cents a pound? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator frankly that if the 
Senate wants to conform its action on this amendment with 
that already taken it had better vote against all of the other 
amendments in this paragraph with the exception of the last 
one. 

Mr. LENROOT. Exactly. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say why I think the last one ought to be 
agreed to. 

Mr. LENROOT. Very well; but, to be consistent, these 
should be rejected. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; to make the bill balance as it ought to 
be balanced according to the number of threads and the whole 
system of the bill. The Senate has already expressed itself on 
the unbleached yarns, and to make the bill consistent it ought 
to express itself in the same way on the rest of the amendments 
in this paragraph. 

Mr. LENROOT. I hope that may be done without the neces- 
sity of taking the time for a yea-and-nay vote, and yet if it is 
to be resisted I shall be compelled to call for a yea-and-nay 
vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On line 11, at the end of the line, 
it is proposed to strike out “ three-tenths ” and to insert in lieu 
thereof “ four-tenths,” so as to read: 

And, in addition thereto, four-tenths of 1 cent per number per pound | 
for every number in excess of No. 40. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, just for the Recorp, the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina [Mr. Stmmons] stated that no person 
from the South had come here and asked for increased rates of 
duty. I want the Senate to know what Mr. Stuart W. Cramer, 
president of the National Council of American Cotton Manufac- 
turers, who lives at Charlotte, N. C., and represents all of the 
cotton manufacturers of the United States, asked the commit- 
tee to do in this paragraph: 

Not exceeding No. 10, 4 cents a pound—straight, mind you. 
That means a compensatory duty of three-tenths of a cent for 
No. 1 and 3 cents for No. 10. In other words, I should have 
said, the Senate rate is three-tenths of a cent on No. 1, and Mr. 
Cramer asked the committee for 3 cents, or nine times what the 
committee recommended. 

On No. 40 he asked for 4 cents, plus forty one-hundredths of 
a cent for each number above No. 10. The committee, on No. 
40, reported 12 cents. Mr. Cramer asked for 16 cents a pound. 

On No. 120, Mr. Cramer asked for 60 cents, and the com- 
mittee reported 44 cents. 

I simply want that to go in the Recorp in answer to what 
the Senator from North Carolina said; and I say again that 
there is not any question but that in view of the action the 
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Senate has already taken, these committee amendments ought 
to be rejected or else the bill will be unbalanced. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, the Senator has suggested 
that certain matters should go into the Recorp. Is it not ap- 
propriate that it should go into the Recorp that none of the 
members of the Finance Committee, on the last two votes, 
voted to retain the rates recommended by the committee; they 
voted to change them and make them lower? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not understand what the Senator says. 

: Mr. HARRISON. The Senator can read it to-morrow morn- 
ng. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator does not want any answer, I 
will wait until to-morrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
next amendment of the committee. 

The Assistant Srcrerary. On line 13, the committee pro- 
poses to strike out “34” and in lieu thereof to insert “ 44,” so 
as to read: 

Exceeding No. 120, 44 cents per pound. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The ASsIstaNnT SECRETARY. On line 15, at the end of the line, 
it is proposed to strike out “7” and insert “10,” so as to read: 


Provided, That none of the foregoing, of numbers not exceeding No. 
yee — pay less duty than 10 per cent ad valorem and, in addition 
ereto— 


And so forth. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was rejected. ; 

The AssISTANT SECRETARY. On line 17, it is proposed to strike 
a ff — ” and in lieu thereof to insert “one-fourth,” so 
as to read: 


And, in addition thereto, for each number, one-fourth of 1 per cent 
ad valorem, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The AssIsTANT SEcRETARY. On line 18, it is proposed to 
strike out “27” and to insert “35,” so as to read: 

Nor of numbers exceeding No. 100, less than 35 per cent ad valorem. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Assistant SecreraRy. On line 19 it is proposed to 
strike out the words “ad valorem” and to insert the same 
words with a colon and the following proviso: 

Provided further, That when an ’ of the foregoin rinted, 
dyed, or colored with vat dyes there shall be pa 5 per 
cent ad valorem in addition to the above duties. . 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the committee desires to strike 
out “5” and insert “4.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The committee has a right to 
modify its proposed amendment. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
a question? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. POMERENE. What is the purpose of this amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. I was just going to tell the Senator. 

Mr. President, this is a compensatory duty. The Senator 
knows that in this bill a duty of 7 cents a pound and 60 per 
cent ad valorem has been imposed upon dyes for vat dyeing, and 
under existing law there is an entire embargo on their impor- 
tation into the United States. The only way they can be gotten 
in at all is to have permission to get them in here. 

Mr. POMERENE. That embargo is to last until such time 
as this bill becomes a law. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, the embargo in this bill provides for an 
extension of one year, and then gives the President power-—— 

Mr. POMERENE. I thought the Senator was referring to 
the present law. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, yes; but it is extended. 

Mr. POMERENE. I understand that; but it simply continues 
until this bill goes into effect, and this continues the embargo 
for another year. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true; but the rates of duty that the 
committee provided upon dyes were such that they can only be 
sustained because of the fact that the industry is sometimes 
called a key industry, and it is absolutely necessary that it 
should be maintained in the United States. ‘ 

Mr. POMERENE, The Senator means the dye industry? 

Mr. SMOOT. The dye industry. 

Mr. President, in 1909 there were a few of us who wanted to 
establish a dye industry in the United States. We wanted to 


yarns are 
a duty o 
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give a fair rate of duty upon dyes made in the United States, 
a fairly protective duty, a duty that we thought at that ‘time 
would have established the industry in the United States, and 
in my opinion no doubt would have established it in the United 
States; but it was not tobe. The users of the dye in this coun- 
try objected. All that we did was to allow the intermediates 
to come into the United States free, and the only industry in 
the United States consisted of taking those intermediates and 
mixing them into dyes. We tried to place a duty upon the 
intermediates, which are the basis of all dyes, but uo; that 
must not be done. 

I want to be fair to all, and I must atimit that the Senate of 
the United States agreed with that thought, and we put a duty 
of 10 per cent on the intermediates, and a compensatory duty 
of that amount over and above the protective duty to establish 
a dye industry in the United States; and if our policy had been 
carried out we would not have had, when the war came on, the 
trouble in which the United States Government found itself. 
That industry would have been established in the United States, 
and at a lower rate than is provided in this bill; but as long 
as we have given the rate provided for in this bill upen the vat 
dyes, we have to give a compensatory duty upon the yarns and 
the cloth which is dyed with that particular class of dyes. 
They are the only dyes that certain goods can be dyed with 
that will stand up under the washing and the acids that may 
be used in cleaning the cloths and will also stand sunshine; 
and nothing that is known yet, unless it be an absolute acid 
that would eat them up, can affect the color at all. 

Mr. POMERENE. ‘That is a very interesting statement ; but, 
tell me, how are the woolen and the cotten and the silk and the 
paint industries going to get away from the s®™e difficulty 
uader the embargo provisions of this bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘They have not the trouble in the other indus- 
tries with the vat dyes, the vat dying of wool. 

Mr. POMEREND. They do have with some of the dyes. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; not with those. They are not used. For 
instance, with wool, the alizarins are used entirely. Formerly 
the aniline dyes were used, but they would not stand the wash- 
ing, nor would they stand the sunlight, in years past; but they 
have been completely displaced by alizarin dyes, whieh do stand 
the washing and sunlight. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I can give 2 concrete case. 
When we were down in Haiti and the Dominican Repubdlic—— 

Mr. MOSES. Will the Senator permit me to interrupt a mo- 
ment to ask a question of the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. POMERENB. I am going to make a statement of just a 
Sentence or two, and then I will yield. When we were in 
Haiti and the Dominican Republic we found all of our marines 
down there in these faded uniforms. 

Mr. SMOOT. That should not be, and I can not under- 
stand it. 

Mr. POMERENE. 

Mr. SMOOT, 


It was, nevertheless. 
If it is so, the Government has been imposed 


n. 
Mr. POMERENE. It is true. I saw them, and I know. 


Mr. SMOOT. I do not doubt but what it is true, but I was 
going to say to the Senator that the Government has ‘been im- 
posed upon, and whoever passed the goods did not do his duty. 

Mr. POMERENE. In the Recorp there are two letters, 
which I introduced, from the former consul general, Eaton W. 
Harris, showing that that very fact is being used against the 
Sale of our American cloths now, in the South and elsewhere. 

Mr. SMOOT. An alizarin dye is just as fast as any dye 
that was ever made in all the world, if it is put on properly. 
There never has been a dye known that was any faster and 
— up better against sunshine and washing than alizarin 

ye. 

Mr. POMERENE. I have in mind also an American who en- 
gaged in the dye industry right after some of the dye acts 
Were passed during the war, or thereabouts—I have forgotten 
the dates—and he talked to me very enthusiastically within a 
year after he had gone into the business, said that their stock 
had doubled in value, and so forth. About a year after that I 
asked him about it, and he said, “Well, we got along splen- 
didly until hot weather began and people began to perspire 
under the arms.” 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Sen- 
ator from Utah, in charge of the bill, if it is not agreed that 
the remaining dye sections of the bill—that is, the embargo sec- 
tions—are to be taken up to-morrow? 

Mr. SMOOT. They are to be taken up to-morrow. 

Mr. MOSDS. I have in mind to offer some remarks which 
bear upon the portion of the bill now under consideration. I 
do not want to take the time of the Senate twice on the same 
matter, and what I have to say I will save until te-morrow, 
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even though what I say may be rendered ex post facto by the 
vote of the Senate this afternoon, 

Mr. SMOOT. No matter whether we,vote out the embargo or 
whether we retain the embargo, this provision will have to. be 
in the bill, because of the duties which are imposed in the dye 
schedule, 7 cents a pound and 60 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. MOSES. That being the case, I cam well reserve what I 
have to say until the embargo matter comes up to-morrow. 

Mr. SMOOT, Four cents a pound simply compensates the 
American manufacturer of yarms which must of necessity be 
dyed with that dye. 

Mr. LENROOT. Just for information, I would like to know 
what forms ef dyes there ‘are other than vat dyes. 

Mr. SMOOT. All aniline dyes, all colors, blacks and blues, 
colors of all kinds. Vat dye is a very disagreeable form of dye. 
It is very costly. No dyer likes to use it. 

Mr. LENROOT. What I meant to ask is whether all dyes 
are used in vats? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; they are not all used in vats. The vat the 
Senator is thinking of I suppose is the old vat im which they 
used to dye when they used to dye with indigo blue. All that 
is done away with. Alizarin dyes took the place of indigo blue. 
No one wants to dye with indigo, because of the fact that that 
is a vat dye. Wherever they use it they have to use it as a vat 
dye, and it is so designated. A shirting colered other than by 
the vat dye process will not stand the sunshine or washing. If 
your colored shirt begins to fade, you may know that the color 
was not dyed in a vat dye; or if it was, it was dyed by some- 
body who did not know how to dye. 

All the 4-cent duty means is that we have figured the addi- 
tional rates given in the dye schedule; that is, they are in- 
creased to 7 cents a pound and 60 per cent ad valorem, and 
we figure just how many pounds it takes of each of the vat 
dyes to dye 100 pounds of yarn, and then we have divided that 
so as to determine the rates that will be necessary upon the 
cloth to cover that additional rate on dye. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, the Senator has stated 
that this is a sort of a compensatory duty. Is there anything 
in the present law similar to this partieular duty? 

Mr, SMOOT. No; there is not. 

Mr. POMERENE. How was that situation met wnder the 
Underwood law? 

Mr. SMOOT. The situation has changed In this way: Under 
the existing law those dyes come in at a very much lower rate, 
This bill provides, as I said, 7 cents a pound and 60 per cent 
ad valorem, and under existing law the rate is 35 per cent, as I 
remember. It is less than half the proposed rate, No doubt the 
Senator from New Hampshire and others will discuss the rates 
provided in the bill on these dye items. I will admit to the Sen- 
ater that under existing conditions the present rate on those 
dyes is not sufficient, if we are going to maintain the industry 
in the United States. As far as I am concerned, I voted for the 
high rate of 7 cents a pound and 60 per cent ad valorem because 
I wanted them protected without any embargo whatever. I 
want the embargo defeated, and I shall vote against it. 

Mr. POMERENE. Will that duty operate as an embargo? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; in many cases it will not. In fact, I will 
say that in the majority of cases it will not. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment as modified, 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I am not prepared to go into the 
details of this particular proviso, but it is a compensatory duty, 
as the Senater from Utah [Mr. Smoor] has already pointed out, 
and very important to the industry. 

The Senate has seen fit to reject the committee amendment. I 
am afraid that may have a very serious effect upon the industry, 
but certainly there ought to be no question whatever about giv- 
ing compensation in some form, even with these reduced rates, 
te the eotton industry, because the rates on dyes, whatever form 
may be finally adopted, are extremely heavy. 

The State of Massachusetts, according to the last figures I 
have been able to get, has 11,206,855 spindles. The next States 
are South Carolina, with 4,949,000, and North Carolina, with 
4,622,000. Massachusetts alone has more spindles than both 
those States. It is therefore an industry of immense importance 
to the people of my State, for many thousands are employed in 
it. It is one of the great industries of the United States, and I 
feel that in this bill, in which we have given very large and 
generous ion to all the agricultural interests, certainly 
these great textile industries ought to have a fair recognition. 

It is impossible to have a protective bill of any kind unless 
there is protection for all. We can not have protection for one 
class of industry or production and not have it for others. We 
must have either -free trade for all or protection for all. I have 
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been endeavoring to give what seems to me suitable protection 
and to stand by the committee in their efforts to do so, 

I now find that it seems to be determined: by the Senate to 
cut this great industry very severely indeed, and I sincerely 
hope that they w.ll not carry it so far as to deprive us of even 
@ compensatory duty for the heavily dutied dyes used. 

I shall find occasion to say something further about the other 
rates when the bill gets into the Senate. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I do not see the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] here, but I wish semehedy 
would tell me what vat dyes are, as distinguished from other 
dyes, and why there should be a compensatory rate as to 
vat dyes and no compensatory rate as to dyes that are not vat 
dyes. I would like to be able to vote intelligently on this 
amendment. 

Mr. LODGE. I am not an expert on the question of dyes, 
but I think these apply only to yarns. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes; the paragraph deals with 

arns. 

. Mr. LODGE. I think the Senator will find the question of 
the fine dyes taken up when we come to the rates on cloth. 
But the Senator from Utah can reply to the question much bet- 
ter than I can, which is, Why should we give compensatory 
duties for vat dyes and not for other dyes, and at this stage 
it seemed to me they were not involved? 

Mr. SMOOT. They are involved in this amendment. 

Mr.. WALSH of Montana. The amendment reads: 

That when any of the foregoing yarns are pues dyed, or colored 
with vat dyes, there shall be paid a duty of 5 per cent ad valorem in 
addition to the above duties. 

Of course, that means that if they are dyed with dyes other 
than vat dyes they shall not carry that duty. What I want 
to know is why there should be a compensatory duty in the 
case of vat dyes and not a compensatory duty in the case of 
dyes of another character. 

Mr. SMOOT. TI have just taken 15 minutes of the time of 
the Senate to explain that. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I was followimg the Senator quite 
closely in what he said, but FT had no answer to that inquiry. 

Mr. SMOOT. Ef you will take an aniline dye, all you have 
to do is to have hot water in your dye washer, and it runs 
through rollers just as fast as the cloth can be taken through 
a roller, and it runs around and around untfl ft collects dye 
enough to make it the color desired. You put in, generally, 
a string of eight pieces, and’ during the day you can dye, per- 
heaps, an aniline red four or five strings fm one of the ma- 
chines. But when you come to a vat dye, you have to sour it; 
it has to lie there for days and days, and you have to get it 
out, and when you get it out you have to treat it in an entirety 
different manner. The work with a vat dye compared ‘with 
the work with an aniline dye is like giving 10 days to 1 in 
dyeing exactly the same number of yards. 

Mr. LODGE. It is a mueh more elaborate process. 

Mr. SMOOT. Very much more; and a dirty process, besides. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The explanation is not very illu- 
minating or else I- am exceedingly dull. However, that is 
neither here nor there. 

Mr. LODGE. That is not the fault of the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. WALSH of Mortana. No; he is not in any sense respon- 
sible for it, either one way or the other. But that is not the 
question. The aniline dyes go in, no matter what the process. 
Tf it is the rolled process, the aniline dyes are used. If it is 
the vat process, aniline dyes are used. There is no more 
labor, according to the statement of the senior Senator from 
Utah, involved fn the use of the vat dyes in the process. It 
has not been disclosed, however, that the compensatory duty, 
if it is a compensatory duty, so far as dyes are concerned, is 
not just as much needed in the one process as it is in the other. 

Mr. SMOOT. The existing rate on these dyes I have not 
looked up lately, but I think it is 35 per cent. Under the 
pending bill it is 7 cents a pound and 60 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I did not gather from the Senator’s 
explanation about the vat dyes anything to show that there is 
any very material difference in the cost of making yarns by 
the vat process in Pingland and in the United States. 

Mr. SMOOT. But England does not have to pay a duty on 
the dyes. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. We may not, either. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think we will. I will say to the Senator 
that if the rate provided for in paragraph 26 of the bill is not 
agreed to and these rates are not increased above what they are 
to-day, there will be no necessity for this rate at all, and we 
shall ask that the vote by which that rate was agreed to be 
reconsidered and then ask that it be disagreed to. 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana. Did the Senator say they de not 
pay any duty on dyes in Great Britain ? 

Mr. SMOOT.. They may pay some duty now, but they have 
not in the past been paying any duty. 
on WALSH of Montana. They have practically an em- 

rgo. 

Mr. SMOOT. Just as we have an embargo here, but they do 
not make the vat. dyes in England, they have to get them from 


Mr, WALSH of Montana, I was net speaking of that; I was 
ing attention to the statement of the Senator that they do 
not pay a duty on dyes in Great Britain. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is an embargo, but when they get what 
they want there they are net compelled to pay any duty. They 
oe not ship any goods into England unless they get permis- 

on. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I was just directing attention to 
the statement of the Senator from Utah that they do not pay 
any duty on dyes in Great Britain. 

Mr, SIMMONS. Mr. President, I want te ask the Senator 
from Utah a question. It seems that if vat dyes are used for 
coloring the yarns mentioned here, instead of some other dyes, 
5 per cent ad valorem is added to the duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. Four per cent. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Five per cent as propesed by the House, 
and it is proposed by the committee to make it 4 per cent. LE 
would Tike to ask the Senator what per cent ef the entire cost 
of the cloth or yarn fs in the cost of the dye ordimarily used? 

Mr. SMOOT. Of the vat dyes? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 


Mr. SMOOT. In some cases it is as high as 15 per cent, 
See it is about 12} per cent of the whole cost of the 
8 


Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator thinks, then, that the cost of 
the vat dye, if it is used, would not be 5 per cent ad valorem 
of the value of the product, but might be more than 5 per 
cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. I know it is more than 5 per cent, but all we 
are doing here, I will say to the Senator, is to give a com- 
pensatory duty on the increase of the rate of duty that is im- 
posed upon the vat dyes. There is mo duty on the vat dyes 
that Germany makes or in Germany. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I was rather inclined te think the Senator 
had given more than the full value ef the dyes. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator it is 4.2 in the com- 
pensatory duty, taking the average of the eest of all the 
colors. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I was advised that 3 to 4 per cent would 
cover the value of the dyes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Four and two-tenths per cent, and we made it 
4 per cent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment as modified. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Fimance was, on 
page 121, after line 22, to strike out: 

Any of the foregoing yarns, if combed, shall pay in addition to the 
rates of duty Baty in in = preceeding parnepenin if exceeding No. 9 
and not exceeding No. 40, cent per pound; if exceeding No. 40, 2 
cents per pound. 

Mr, SMOOT. Mr. President, may I offer just a word of ex- 
planation? I am sure no one will object to the amendment. It 
provides for an additional duty on combed yarn. If the Sen- 
ate will notice, we added that in paragraph 901, after the word 
“ eolored,” so as to make the duty apply to combed just the 
same as colored, and give them no extra duty. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was on page 122, line 4, before the 
words “per cent,” to strike owt the figure “5” and to insert 
“10,” so as to read: 

Cotton waste, manufactured or otherwise advanced in value, cotton 
card laps, shiver, and roving, 10 per cent a@ valorem. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, this is a very small matter, 
but of eotten waste the imports, under the present duty of 5 
per cent, in 1920 ameunted to 5U0 pounds, and yet the committee 
proposes to double the rate. Of course, the committee can not 
justify it. It must have been on the theory that “we are mak- 
ing increases; se let us increase everything.” As Ff said, cotton 
waste is not a very important matter, but I would not like the 
fact to go before the country that the committee had deubled 
a rate where there are no importations and where it is admitted 
there is no need for any protective duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
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Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the Senator is right. This only refers 
to cotton waste, but that is not all the duty applies to, Cotton 
waste does not amount to anything at all. All the importations 
do not amount to anything, even if we had the present 5 per 
cent rate; but card laps, sliver, and reving do amount to some- 
thing, because all they would have to do would be to import 
the rovings and the sliver and the laps into this country, par- 
ticularly the first two named, and just put them on a spinning 
jenny and spin them into yarn and they would have the ya 

Mr. LENROOT. I spoke of cotton waste. Now let us take 
the laps, sliver, and roving that the Senator mentioned. What 
were the importations of laps, sliver and roving under the 
present 5 per cent duty? The Tariff Information Survey shows 
no imports in 1921. In 1920, while the domestic production 
was 4,260,000 pounds, valued at $1,956,000, the imports of all 
those products amounted to only 100,000 pounds with a value 
of $31,000. Does the Senator think that makes a showing for 
increasing any duty or doubling the present rate? 

Mr. SMOOT. With the rates of duty that are now existing 
we have just about the same as the present law and in some 
cases, I think, much less. When we take into consideration 
the duty upon long-staple cotton I do not know whether it 
could come in or not. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the Senator will allow me, he said 
several times that these rates would affect all long-staple 
cotton. There is a comparatively small portion of the rates 
here that are affected by long-staple cotton. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not saying how many, and I do not 
want the Senator to think that I did. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The rates on these particular things 
are not affected by long-staple cotton at all. These are waste 
products, 

Mr. SMOOT. 
and laps could be of long-staple cotton just as well as any 
other kind. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. 
are waste products. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no; card laps and sliver and roving are 
not waste products. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Oh, yes: 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no; not at all. 

Mr. LODGE. Roving is not a waste product. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Cvtton waste is a waste product and 
the others are in that class except that they can be spun and 
cotton waste can not. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to state to the Senator from Wisconsin 
what the difference is between the cotton and the sliver and 
the roving and the laps. That means that the cotton itself has 
passed through the cards and the loss that comes through the 
cards and the various processes, such as breakdowns, from the 
beginning to the last, and there is always a waste involved, 
I would a thousand times prefer, as a manufacturer, to allow 
roving and sliver to come in than the cotton itself. When the 
stage of roving or sliver is arrived at, or when the stage of 
laps is arrived at, all the waste I have mentioned is eliminated. 
All they have to do is to have the size of spool that would fit 
the mule in this country and take the spool with roving upon 
it and put it upon the mule and begin to sp'n it into yarn. 

Mr. LENROOT. 
per cent rate? 

Mr. SMOOT. 

Mr. 
made the statement that laps, sliver, and roving ordinarily are 







It is not a question of cotton. These 


they are. 


I do not know why it does not come in. 


not articles of commerce at all owing to the difficulty of han-| from West Virginia [Mr. SUTHERLAND] to the senior Senator 


| from Arizona [Mr, AsHuRST], I vote “ nay.” 


dling them; so they do not come in and they are not coming 
in, and yet it is proposed to double the duty. 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly we propose to do that, because we 
do not want to make it worth while to make imports in that 
roundabout way. Let them bring it in in the finished form. 

Mr. LENROOT. But they are not coming in. 

Mr. LODGE. That has nothing to do with it. 

Mr. SMOOT. They could not come in since the rates of 
freight from the foreign countries over here have been as high 
as they have been since the war. They could not have come in 
under those circumstances. On these very items the Payne- 
Aldrich rate is 20 per cent. 

Mr. LENROOT. ‘The rates of freight in 1921 were half what 
they were during the war, and there were not enough of these 
products came in to be described under the report of imports 
for 1921. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I suggest to the Senator from | 
Wisconsin that the 100,000 pounds to which he referred a little 
while ago came from the Philippine Islands, 


LENROOT. The Senator knows the Tariff Commission | | yote “nay.” 
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So far as that is concerned, sliver and roving | 





Then why does it not come in under the 5 | 


| 
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Mr. LENROOT. Yes; every pound of it came from the Phil- 
ippine Islands. 

Mr. SMOOT., I want to call attention to another matter. 
We have now a duty upon the long-staple cotton. They can 
make laps and roving and sliver from the long-staple cotton, 
Remember, too, they have 7 cents a pound on the long-staple 
cotton. 

Mr. LENROOT. In 1921 we had a duty on long-staple cotton 
of 7 cents a pound, and yet none came in. 

Mr. President, I wish to vote for rates that are protective, 
but I do not propose to vote for such increases as these, which 
are not justified by any member of the committee and which 
can not be justified by the quantity of imports that are coming 
in. Instead of such rates as this being something to the credit 
of the Republican Party, they will tend to damn the Republican 
Party if they are put into the bill. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
a question? 

Mr. LENROOT, Yes; I yield. 

Mr. POMERENE. It would seem from the course of this 
debate that nothing can be gained by way of protection from 
an increase in this rate? 

Mr. LENROOT. Nothing. 

Mr. POMERENE. And that nothing can be gained by way of 
revenue by reason of this increased rate? 

Mr. LENROOT. Nothing. 

Mr. POMERENE. Then, what is the reason for it and who 
asked for it? 

Mr. LENROOT. I do not know. 

- The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the committee 
amendment. 

Mr. LENROOT, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr, HARRISON (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as before in reference to my pair and its 
transfer, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when his name was called). 
Making the same announcement as before with reference to my 
pair and its transfer, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as before relative to my pair and its trans- 
fer, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana (when his name was called). Trans- 
ferring my pair with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRe- 
LINGHUYSEN] as on the previous vote, I vote ‘‘ nay.” 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). Mak- 
ing the same announcement as before as to my pair and its 
transfer, I vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CAMERON. I have a pair with the junior Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Watson]. I transfer that pair to the senior Sen- 
ator from Connecticut [Mr. BranpEcEE] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. McKINLEY. Making the same announcement as be- 
fore with reference to my pair and its transfer, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. HALE. Making the same announcement as before with 
reference to my pair and its transfer, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Transferring my pair with the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Coit] to the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
CuLBERSON], I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Making the same announcement 
as on the previous vote in reference to my pair and its transfer, 


Mr. ROBINSON. Transferring my pair with the Senator 


Mr. NEW. Repeating the announcement which I made on the 
previous ballots to-day in reference to the transfer of my pair, 
I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CURTIS. 
pairs: 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Batt] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] ; 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr, Di.ineHam] with the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. GLass] ; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN]; and . 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumsBer] with the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine]. 

The result was announced—yeas 25, nays 28, as follows; 


I am requested to announce the following 


EpGeE] with the Senator 


YEAS—25. 
Bursum Curtis Hale Keyes 
Calder Ernst Johnson Ladd 
Cameron Gooding Kendrick Lodge 
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New Smoot 
Newberry Spencer 
Oddie arren 
Phipps Watson, Ind. 
NAYS—28. 


Borah Harrison 
pper Heflin 

Caraway Jones; N. Mex. 

anme Jones, Wash, 


Kellogg 
Ger Lenroot Simmons 
Harris MeCormick Smith: 


NOT VOTING—43, 
Myers 
Nelsen 
Nicholson 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Harreld Owen 
Hitchcock Page 
Dillingham King Pepper 
du Pont La Follette Pittman 
e McCumber Poindexter 
Elkins McKellar Rawsen 

Se the committee amendment was rejected. 

Mr: SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the: Senate: concludes its session te-day it recess until 
to-morrow at 11 o’cleck a. m. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered, The Seeretary’ will state the 
next committee amendment, 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 122, paragraph 902; line 6, after the: word “sewing,” to 
strike out the word “thread” and to insert “ thread, one-half 
of 1 cent per hundred yards;” so as to read: 

Par. 902. Cotton sewing thread, one-half of 1 cent per hundred 
yards. : 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, before the vote is taken on this 
committee amendment, I desire to submit some observations in 
regard to tte sewing-thread schedule. [I do not think that the 
Senate generally understands. the situation. 

The- production in. the United States of cotton sewing thread 
increased from 26,507,000 pounds, valued at $22,917,000, in 1914, 
to 58,096,000 pounds, valued at $57,125,000; in 1919. The in- 
dustry, therefore, more than doubled. its output in. the course 
of five years. 

Exports of cotton sewing thread are considerably larger 
than imports. ‘This can not. be shown precisely, owing to the 
fact that in both export and import statistics cotton sewing 
thread is lumped: together with crochet, darning,, and embroid- 
ery cottons. Inclusive exports. in 1921 were valued at 
$2,055,328, as compared with $1,920,125 for imports. Exports, 
however, are mainly of sewing thread,, and. imports of crochet, 
darning, and. embroidery cottons. The American manufacturer 
of cotton sewing thread is therefore a substantial exporter and 
has practically no competitien from abroad. In the face of 
these facts; is an increase in duty justified? 

The duty on cotton sewing thread in the act of 1913 is 15 
per cent ad valorem. In the Senate bill it is proposed to in- 
crease it to 25 per cent ad valorem. 

It may. be noted that the Senate. rate amounts to a straight 
25 per cent ad valorem. The specific rates will not apply under 
present or pre-war prices, and the maximum ad valorem, stated 
as 45 per cent, is just an extra flourish that means nothing, as 
it can never come into operation. 

In 1914 cotton sewing thread was generally put up en 200- 
yard speols; these were wholesaled at 55 cents a dozen, less 
124 per cent, less 24 per cent, equal to 3.92 cents net per spool ; 
this 200-yard spool retailed at 5 cents, Starting with August, 
1917, cotten sewing thread has been generally put up on 150- 
yard spools, and in 1922 these are being. whelesaled at 60 cents 
a dozen, less 124 per cent, less.2} per. cent, or 4.29: cents net per 
spool; this 150-yard spool now retails at 5 cents. In: other 
words, you are getting about. 334 per cent. less thread: at. the 
same price than you got before this innovation went. into 
effect; that is to say, cotton sewing thread was being sold. at 
wholesale in this country in 1914 at 1.96. cents per 100 yards 
and in 1922 at 2.86 cents per 100 yards. 

A duty of one-half cent per 100. yards, with a minimum of 
25 per cent and a maximum of 45 per cent ad valerem,, means 
that sewing thread: invoiced at 1.11 cents or less per 100 yards 
would pay 45 per cent ad valorem; valued at 1.12 to 1.99 cents 
per 100 yards, it would pay one-half cent per 100. yards; valued 
at 2’ cents or more per 100 yards, it would pay 25 per cent. ad 
valorem. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, of course the Senater knows 
that the committee is going to move, when it gets a chance, to 
insert “35” instead of “45.” per cent, 


McKinley 
McLean 
MeNary 
Moses 


Stanley 

Sterling 

Tramm 
Sheppard 


Ashurst Fernald Reed 
Ball Fietcher Shields 

, Shortridge 
Stanfield 
Sutherland 
Swanson 
Townsend 
Watson, Ga. 
Weller 
Williams 


Brandegee 
Broussard 
Colt 


France 
Frelinghuysen 
Glass 


Crow 
Culberson 


Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, in reply to that I will say that 
a close study of the cost of this thread and the manner in 
which it is retailed’ shows that 35 per cent’ would mean as com- 
plete a monopoly as 45° per cent does new, because the specific 
and the ad valorem duty would result in the straight 25 per 
cent, for the reason that there is nonesold at a price that would 
justify the 45 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. I adinit; of course; that 25 per cent is the 
minimum rate, and they will all fall under that rate. 

Mr. SMITH. Why, to be ‘sure ; that is what it all means; but 
IT want this to go into the Racorp,; anyway. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wanted; as far as I was concerned, to have a 
maximum because: of the facet that if the price all went to 
pieces at some time’ we did not want a higher rate than 35 
per cent; but to-day, of course, they will all fall within the 
25 per cent: 

Mr: SMTTH. To be sure; and under the monopoly that exists 
it is hardly probable that the price will go to pieces: 

Since no sewing thread’ is imported as low as 2 cents per 
100 yards, most of it being around 3 cents per 100 yards; it is 
clear that paragraph 902 imposes: a duty of 25 per cent ad 
valorem straight. Wliy, then, the superfluous wording? 

No. 24 six-eord cotton sewing thread, a typical count, is made 
of 50's cotton yarm and measures 6;760° yards! per pound: The 
American wholesale price of this variety was: therefore 3.92 
multiplied: by 6,760 and divided by 200;. which would be eqnal 
to $1.325 im 1914, and 428 multiplied by 6,760 and divided by 
150, which would equal: to $1.984, in 1922. At these prices. it 
would seem that manufacturers: ought to be able to make a 
substantial profit, and: the fact that the English thread trust— 
J. & P. Coats—has built. mills in this country shows. that the 
domestic situation is favorable to such. profits;, and yet it is 
proposed to increase the rates under which the industry has 
developed: to a point where it exports several. times as much as 
it imports. 

This inerease in rates of duty, shown to be w necessary for 
cotton sewing thread, can net be justified. om the: ground that 
the paragraph also. ineludes the special soft-spum yarns, used 
for handwork, known as crechet, darning,, and embroidery 
cottons. Imports of the latter are mainly “ D. M..C. cottons,” 
made’ by the Dolfuss-Meig. Co:, of Mulhausen, Alsace, and 
invariably sell at a higher price than the nearest. comparable 
domestic ‘“‘ cottons.” 

During the life of the act of 1909 the duty. on cotton sewing 
thread and “cottons.” averaged 23.38 per cent ad valorem on 
an average unit value of 2.65 cents per 100 yards, The mini- 
mum rate of 25 per cent ad valorem in the Senate bill is an 
increase over the unnecessarily high rates of the Payne tariff. 

Now the. Senater proposes to offer an amendment. I will 
wait to see just what effect. his. proposed amendment will have. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, on page 122, line 12, I move to 
strike out “45” and. insert. “35.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That point in the bill has not yet 
been reached. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. I want that amendment. pending, 
however, because of the fact that the Senator referred to the 
maximum rate of 45 per cent, and that 45 per cent will be de- 
creased to 35 per cent. I. want to say-to the Senator that in 
ho case will the specific duties: named here apply, but the mini- 
mum: rate of 25 per cent will apply. 

If I followed the Senator from South Carolina correctly, I 
think the exports he gave in the case of thread were absolutely 
correct. The comparison of rates is as follows: 

The Senate bill, providing for one-half of 1 cent per 100 
yards, has also a provision with a minimum of 25 per cent and 
a maximum of 35 per cent. The 35. per cent was put in there 
at my request because if the price of thread did decrease ag 
low as: it was: before the war I would want some maximum 
rate—not only a minimum rate but a maximum rate—and that 
is why I thought it. ought to be at least 35. per cent. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Utah a question? Under the straight ad valorem of 15 per 
cent under the tariff act of 1913, this business, according to 
the Tariff Commission’s report and the history of the business, 
prospered greatly. To-day it.is a notorious fact that the manu 
facture of sewing thread is absolutely in the hands of a monop-. 
oly, and they have built. factories. in this country, though the 
parent factories are in foreign countries, and under the 15 per 
cent ad valorem the business grew and prospered, and they are 
exporting. abroad from this country more than they are import- 
ing. They not only have done that, but they have reduced the 
count—that is, the number of yards to the spool—to a point 
where 334. per cent less thread is sold for 5 cents now than 
under the previous method of merchandising this article. 
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Mr. SMOOT. That does not make any difference with this 
bill. 

Mr. SMITH. I know it makes no difference. 

Mr. SMOOT, This bill is based upon 100 yards. I do not 
care whether they only put in 80 yards or not. 

Mr. SMITH. But it does do this, and this is the point I 
make: Under the control of the monopoly they are getting as 
much for 150 yards as they had previously gotten for 200 yards. 
and there was no competition to force them back to selling 200 
yards for 5 cents. With their notorious prosperity under the 
15 per cent rate, what justification is there now for imposing 
a rate of 25 per cent with a maximum of 35, when the record 
shows that there perhaps was not a more prosperous business 
than the sewing-thread business under the 15 per cent rate? 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Just a moment, Mr. President. I want to say 
that not only was the thread manufacturer in this country 
prosperous under the 15 per cent rate during the war but 
every cotton manufacturer was exceedingly prosperous, as was 
nearly every other business in the Un.ted States, as far as 
that is concerned. If you take the peak price of cotton goods 
in April of 1920—that is the month when the peak price was 
reached—and compare it with the price on May 22, 1922, you 
will find that in many cases to-day’s prices are not one-quarter 
of what they were in April of 1920. 

Mr. SMITH. But the Senator knows that the prices now 
are even higher than the pre-war prices, and the amount that 
they sell for a given price is 334 per cent less. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, yes, Mr. President; and so is cotton 
higher, Cotton to-day is 22 cents a pound, and at the time the 
war broke out they were begging to sell it for 9 and 10 cents, 
and when the war broke out we had a propaganda from one end 
of this country to the other: “ Buy a bale of cotton at 6 cents 
a pound.” It started with the President of the United States. 

Mr. SMITH. Yes, Mr. President; and that was because the 
producers of cotton had no way of controlling their price prior 
to that terrible break, and were without any resources. Had 
they had a monopoly of it, and the privilege of fixing the price, 
as these gentlemen have, they would have had the resources 
back of them to tide over any depreciation in price; and if 
they had had the power to fix the price, as these people do, 
we would not have had the “buy a bale” movement. From 
the record of this company it is shown that from its inception 
it has been prosperous, and it has met every change in prices 
by cutting the quantity, and letting a given spool with 33} 
per cent less cotton on it sell for the same price as the original 
200-yard spool. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SMOOT. The statement just made by the Senator from 
South Carolina has no reference whatever to what I had in 
mind or what I said, and in saying it I do not want it to be 
understood that I justify the price of cotton after the war 
broke out, when it was being sold at 6 cents a pound. I am 
only answering the Senator’s statement that this concern was 
prosperous by calling attention to the fact that not only was 
this concern prosperous but all of the other concerns were 
prosperous; but some of the very prosperous concerns during 
the war, that put back into their property all that they had 
and borrowed money besides, find themselves in a very un- 
happy condition to-day, I stood upon the floor of the Senate 
and called attention to the fact that when the war was over 
they would find that the brick and mortar and the machinery 
that they had bought there with those exceedingly high profits, 
and no doubt paid the income tax and the excess-profits tax 
upon them, would be a heavy load for them to carry after 
normal conditions returned, and it has turned out just that 
way. . 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, the Senator 
from Utah referred to the present high price of cotton. The 
Senator certainly does not mean that that should affect the 
amount of duty upon this manufactured thread, does he? 
Does not the foreigner have to pay the increased price for his 
materials just the same as the American manufacturer? And, 
~after all, is it not simply a question of the difference in cost of 
manufacture pure and simple, the foreigner being penalized 
-with transportation rates upon the raw material, and the Amer- 
ican manufacturer having that advantage? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator from New Mexico 
that we thrashed that out here this morning, and I do not 
want to take the time of the Senate now to go all over it. I 
do not think there is any necessity for doing it. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator a while ago re- 
ferred to the fact, in this connection, that the price of cotton 
was higher now thin it was at some prior time, and the Sena- 
tor evidently mentioned that in connection with this proposed 
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increase in duty; and I am asking the Senator how he reasons 
out that that has anything to do with it. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator did not hear what was said and 
the reason I gave or he would not make that statement. The 
Senator from South Carolina said that these people were very 
prosperous. I referred to what the price was at the peak, in 
1920, and what the prices were to-day, and did not say any- 
thing in regard to the duty. The Senator then remarked that 
the prices were less to-day than they were, but that they were 
not as high as they were before the war. In answer to that I 
said, “ No; and the cotton is higher than it was before the war.” 
The rate of duty was not involved in it at all. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator 
from Utah a question. I have compared this with the duty 
imposed by the act of 1909, the Payne-Aldrich Act, and it would 
appear that while the specific duty is the same, the minimum 
ad valorem is higher in this bill than it was under the Payne- 
Aldrich Act. 

Mr. SMOOT. The rate in the Underwood law was 15 per 
cent. The Senate committee bill has a minimum of 25 per 
cent, and that will be the rate that will apply in every case. 
Under the act of 1909 thread on spools, rolls, or balls was taxed 
at 6 cents a dozen, where the spools did not exceed 100 yards, 
with a minimum of 20 yards, and the equivalent ad valorem 
was 43 per cent. 

Mr. STERLING, It also provides: ) 

Provided further, That non 
of duty than, 20 per cent ad ond gg Oe ee een see 

Whereas the minimum is 25 per cent, as now proposed. 

Mr. SMOOT. But at that time 6 cents a dozen on 100 yards 
was a great deal more than 20 per cent. The equivalent ad 
valorem is 43 per cent. 

Mr. STERLING. If the Senator will permit me, it seems to 
me the specific duty is exactly the same in each case, The act 
of 1909 provides: 

Spool thread of cotton, crochet, darning, and embroidery cotton on 
spools, reels, or balls, containing on each spool, reel, or ball not ex- 
ceeding 100 yards of thread, 6 cents per dozen. 

That is the equivalent, certainly, of cotton, sewing thread, 
and so forth, one-half of 1 cent per hundred yards. 

Mr. SMOOT. The reason we made the ad valorem duty 
higher in 1909 was because of the fact that prices were very 
much less, and the specific duty then, considering the lower 
price, made the equivalent ad valorem very much higher. 

I do not think there is anything further I have to say in 
regard to this question. 

Mr. LENROOT. I would like to ask the Senator if he has 
any information as to the proportion of the thread imported of 
No. 60 and over? ' 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know whether I have that or not. 
All spool thread is made from the long-staple cotton. 

Mr. LENROOT. It will all take the compensatory duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. All of it will take the compensatory duty, be- 
cause of the fact that this thread itself is a very fine thread, 
o Fg spun and twisted into a thread that is used in every- 
ay life. 

Mr, LENROOT. I notice that of the imports of thread only 
about half, under the present law, get the compensatory duty. 
Can the Senator explain why? 

Mr. SMOOT. Then I suppose it is all the other kind, such 
as embroidery thread, and special kinds of thread which 
come in. 

Mr. LENROOT. Cotton sewing thread, crochet, darning, em- 
broidery, and knitting cotton do not take the compensatory 
duty? 

Mr. SMOOT. In many cases they will not. 

Mr. LENROOT. On spools, rolls, or balls. 
seems to have taken the duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. All the thread used on spools in everyday life 
takes it, but some of them are the coarser threads, entirely dif- 
ferent from that put on the spools, Spool thread is generally 
for home use. 

Mr. LENROOT. The imports in 1921 of these threads fig- 
ured roughly about half; about half take the compensatory duty 
and half do not. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should say that would be about right. But 
this thread is made in the United States. American production, 
of course, takes in all of the finer kinds, even No. 8, the coarser 
used in the home. 

Mr. LENROOT. Why? ‘ 

Mr. SMOOT. Because that is not one thread. It is at least 
six ply, and they are twisted together. There are, of course, 
few threads that are coarser. 

Mr. LENROOT. I find from the tables of imports and ex- 
ports for 1921 that while we imported only about $1,700,000 
worth of threads of all classes covered by this paragraph, which 
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includes the compensatory duty of 7 cents a pound for about 
one-half of it, at the same time we exported abroad $2,053,000 
worth of this thread. In the face of that, I would like to ask 
the Senator from Utah how the increase in duty could be justi- 
fied, where we are exporting a great deal more than we are 
importing under the present tariff law. 

Mr. SMOOT. I expected the Senator from New Jersey to be 
here with a detailed statement as to this particular item. I 
will say right now that I have not a detailed statement of the 
cost, and why the committee put the rate at a minimum of 25 
per cent. 

Mr. LENROOT. It will be remembered that it is not this 
rate alone that applies, but the compensatory duty which will 
be provided in paragraph 905b will add 10 cents a pound to 
every pound of this thread that is made out of long-staple 
eotton. In view of that fact, it does not seem to me that this 
increase is justified. The present rate is 15 per cent, and if 
made out of long-staple cotton, 7 cents a pound is added as a 
specific duty. It is now proposed to raise it to 25 per cent, plus 
10 cents a pound, the compensatory duty, when made out of 
long-staple cotton. 

Mr. SMITH. May I suggest to the Senator from Wisconsin 
that the expert has worked it out upon the basis ef the duty 
now existing, and the 10 cents a pound will add an additional 
5 per cent, which, added to the 25 per cent, will make 30 per 
cent, just exactly double the present duty. 

Mr. LENROOT. On what theory, may I ask the Senator 
from Utah, is this increase justified, in the face of these figures? 

Mr. SMOOT. There were presented before the committee 
the invoices of this yarn coming from a foreign country. It 
was not a sworn statement as to cost, but there was a state- 
ment made through a committee of the manufacturers them- 
selves as to what it really cost to make it in this country, and 
pay the 7 cents a pound duty upon the long-staple cotton and 
upon the basis of a dollar a pound it required this rate to make 
the differential. 

Mr. MCLEAN. I think the Senator from Utah is right in 
his statement that the testimony which was presented to the 
Finance Committee showed very clearly that this rate on thread 
was justified. As he has stated, the Senator from New Jersey 
has prepared himself to present for the committee the reason 
why we fixed this rate. I want to call the attention c* the 
Senator from Wisconsin to the fact that we have not incicased 
the specific rate. 

Mr. LENROOT. The specific rates amount to nothing under 
present pr'ces. 

Mr. McLEAN. That may be so, and for that reason it is 
probable that the ad valorem is justified. I hope this para- 
graph may go over until to-morrow. It 'is a very important 
item. I know the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELING- 
HUYSEN] is deeply interested in it, and I think that the rate 
is just fied. It is not a high rate. This thread is made from 
high-priced long-staple cotton, and the labor item is an impor- 
tant item. The ad valorem of 45 per cent, I think, is justified. 

Mr. LENROOT. The rate contained in the paragraph is 45 
per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is cut to 35 per cent. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator stated 45 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have already offered an amendment to cut it. 

Mr. LENROOT. I am going to offer an amendment to reduce 
the rate of 25 per cent to 20 per cent. That would be an in- 
crease over the present rate of 834 per cent. I think the 
committee amendment, however, is pending. 

Mr. McLEAN. I ask the Senater from Utah if he has any 
objection to postponing a vote on this paragraph until to- 
morrow ? 

Mr. SMITH. I could not hear the request that was made. 

Mr. McLEAN. I asked that the vote on this. paragraph be 
postponed until to-morrow, because I know that other Senators 
who are not here are deeply interested in it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the time has arrived in the 
consideration of this bill when no item can be put over, and 
Senators who are interested in schedules and paragraphs must 
be present when they are reached. I do not know that that 
notice- has been given, but so far as I am concerned, as a 
member of the committee, I want it distinctly understood that 
from Low on We are going right on with the schedules, and there 
will be no putting off because somebody is out of the city. 
But I will say to the Senator that I agree with him; the 
Senator from New Jersey has not received notice, and he 
wanted to be present when this schedule was taken up, and 
for that reason 1 have no objection to letting this item go 
over until to-morrow, 
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Mr. LENROOT. I withdraw my amendment for the present, 
then. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will allow my amendment to be pending. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pending amendment is on 
line 6. 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought that amendment had been agreed to, 
but it has not. So all amendments to that paragraph may go 
over until to-morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The next amendment of the committee was in paragraph 903, 
page 122, line 19, under the item “ cotton cloth,” to strike out 
the word “pound,” the comma, and to insert the word 
“ pound.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
next amendment. 

The REApING CLERK. On page 122, line 24, the Senator from 
Utah proposes to strike out “100” and to insert “80.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the committee was, on page 122, line 
24, to strike out “9” and to insert in lieu thereof “15,” so as 
to read: 

Provided, That none of the foregoing, when containing yarns the 
average number of which does not exceed No. 80, shall pay less 
duty than 15 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I see no reason why we should 
increase that duty to 15 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, I think it is due the Senate for 
me to make a statement and give the reason. The Senator says 
it is an increase. These changes are made so as to provide a 
scientific, straightforward increase as to number, and in 
every case there is a decrease in the ad valorem rate as re- 
ported by the committee. 

Mr. SMITH. The Senator overlooks the fact that the action 
of the Senate this afternoon has been to lower all the previous 
counts and all the previous duties laid, and therefore to main- 
tain the decrease in this paragraph will throw it out of line 
with the action of the Senate up to the present time. Accord- 
ing to the pro rata that has been established, I propose that in 
place of the 15 per cent rate proposed it be reduced to 5 per 
cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, that would throw it out of balance 
even worse than the Senator said it would be otherwise. Nine 
per cent would be the rate per pound that would equalize steps 
that have already been taken, and not 5 per cent. 

Mr. SMITH. I will not offer an amendment in order to keep 
the exact ratio that the Senate has stood for, but will ask that 
the Senate committee amendment be rejected. That will leave 
the House rate of 9 per cent, which is in exact conformity with 
what we have done up to the present. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to make a brief state- 
ment to the Senate. It is one thing to decrease the rates on 
coarse yarns, but it is quite another thing to decrease rates on 
the paragraph now under consideration. I want to call atten- 
tion now to the reasons why this rate was proposed. We do 
not want to be stampeded. 

Paragraph 903 divides countable cotton cloth for dutiable 
purposes into classes according to condition, namely, in the 
gray and not woven figured; bleached; printed, dyed, colored, 
or woven figured. Progressive rates are provided for each 
class. 

Certain coyntable cotton cloths representing the highest type 
of manufacture and entailing considerable labor expense in their 
production are provided with an additional rate under the pro- 
visions of paragraph 905a. 

The present system of levying duties according to the average 
yarn count on cotton cloth is continued. The percentage of 
labor cost as compared to the total cost increases as the yarn 
contained becomes finer. The weave, the weight, the width, the 
yarn count, and the number of ends and picks per square inch, 
all affect the cost, but the average yarn count is in most in- 
stances the primary cost-determining factor, except in cases 
where the production of the cloth requires special or additional 
processes. 

The specific rates will ordinarily not apply to present price 
conditions. I want the Senators to remember this statement, 
that the specific rates will ordinarily not apply te present price 
conditions, whether it be 15 per cent or whether. it be 9 per 
cent. In this paragraph Senators will note that the rate is not 
to be less than 35 per cent ad valorem. 

Specific rates will ordinarily not apply under present price 
conditions. At present and until more normal prices obtain 
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the minimum ad valorem rates will be imposed on imports. 
Now, just keep that in mind. 

A direct comparison of the rates in this bill and act of 1909 
is impossible. The basis for levying duties under the act of 
1909 was according to thread count per square inch and weight 
per square yard, or according to the value per square yard, 
the average yarn count, the basis for assessment of duty under 
this bill, in no way controlling the rate of duty. The rates 
generally in paragraph 908 are lower than the rates applying 
to cotton cloth under the act of 1909. 

I explained the reasons for these few differences where the 
rate was higher, because of the fact that the price within the 
bracket named, taking the higher rate in a few cases, the price 
just over the value of a half cent or cent brought it a little 
higher than the 1909 law. 

In some instances, through the addition of the rate provided 
in paragraph 905a, the rates of duty under this bill will be 
higher than the rates of the act of 1909. But, of course, that 
is entirely on account of the duty of 7 cents per pound that 
has been agreed to upon long-staple cotton. 

To contrast the duties on cotton cloth under the act of 1909, 
1913, and the Senate bill, the Tariff Commission has prepared a 
table of 100 typical cotton cloths imported into the United States 
using maximum invoice prices of 1920. 

I have here the samples selected by the Tariff Commission, 
the 100 samples referred to. The average rate of duty of these 
100 samples is as follows: 

Per cent, 
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Now, Mr. President, in order that there may be no mistake I 
want to call attention again as I did this morning to the fact 
that these equivalent ad valorems are based upon the prices of 
1920. If they had been based upon the prices of 1913, the equiva- 
lent ad valorems would have been very different. For instance, 
I call attention to the fact that the equivalent ad valorem under 
the Payne-Aldrich act on 1913 prices was 44.82 per cent. That 
is, on the 100 samples which I have just shown the equivalent 
ad valorem duty under the Payne-Aldrich law based on the 
prices of 1913 would have been 44.82 per cent, while under the 
proposed rates, on the same samples, with the prices of to-day, 
the equivalent ad valorem rate would be only 35.88 per cent. 
So we see that there is an actual decrease in ad valorem duty 
of 9 per cent. That does not mean 9 per cent of the rate, It 
means 9 per cent equivalent ad valorem duty—that is, the differ- 
ence between 44.82 and 85.88, and it can be plainly seen that it 
is a decrease of 20 per cent. 

Mr. SMITH. Does the Senator include in the average which 
he gave, of 35.88 per cent, the compensatory duties that enter 
into the cloths? 

Mr. SMOOT.. I do not. Why should I include it? 

Mr. SMITH. Because most of the cloths imported include 
cloths made out of thread that would bear a compensatory 
duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator wants to know just what was 
the equivalent ad valorem duty under the 10 cent per pound 
imposed on long-staple cotton on the cloths, I could figure it 
out for him. I have not figured it out, but I can take every 
step in the whole schedule and tell what it is. 

The effect of the rate in the present bill can be seen by 
the following statistics. I think I shall take the time of the 
Senate to call attention to these statistics and show by them 
what is happening under existing rates to-day in the impor- 
tation of cloth. 

Gray and not woven-figured, for the fiscal year 1910, there 
were imported 4,965,980 square yards, at a value of $494,927. 
For the calendar year 1914 there were 3,374,679 square yards, 
at a value of $448,902. For the calendar year 1921 there were 
18,000,000—not 3,000,000—but 18,625,545 square yards, or an 
increase of almost 600 per cent, at a value of $3,835,105. That 
is only the gray and not woven-figured. 

Of the bleached, in 1910 there were 19,033,718 square yards, 
valued at $2,363,690. In 1914 there were 15,617,374 square 
yards, valued at $2,783,262. In 1921 there were 19,471,545 
square yards, valued at $5,287,299. 

Colored or woven figured. Now we are coming into dress 
goods. We are getting into the class of goods that the eastern 
mills have to meet. These are not common goods made out of 
common yarn: These are the fancy woven goods. In 1910, for 
the fiscal year, there were imported 87,683,944 square yards, 
valued at $5,944,262. Im 1914 there were 39,551,027 square 
yards, valued at $7,331,018. In 1921 the importations were 
74,241,006 square yards, valued at $24,601,504, or an increase 
over and above the value in 1910 of nearly 500 per cent. 
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Mr. STHRLING. Mr. President, the Senator now refers 
to imports. What were our exports of the same quality of 
goods? Has he the figures in regard to that matter? 


Mr. SMOOT. We export but little of this quality of goods. 
There may be some exported to Canada, the Philippines, and 
Cuba. These are the finest goods, and here is where com- 
petition comes from foreign lands. We can ship ordinary com- 
mon sheetings, as I said this morning, to China and to South 
America. We can ship them into Canada, but we do not ex- 
port any considerable quantity of the kind to which.I have 
been referring. 

5 ae Our competition, then, is mostly with Great 
ritain. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mostly with Great Britain, France, and Ger- 
many. 

Now, Mr. President, that is not all. I want the Senate now 
to consider these figures: During the calendar year 1921 there 
was an increase of nearly 500 per cent in the value of importa- 
tions. What was it for the first four months of 1922? Let 
us see if there was any competition, Let us see what the 
present rates are doing to the American mills and American 
laboring men, 

In January, 1922, for the one month, there were imported 
16,086,754 square yards, valued at $4,346,869—16,000,000 yards 
imported—more than were imported during the whole year of 
1914, and at a value of nearly twice as much. Is there no 
competition? In February, 1922, 17,529,305 square yards were 
imported, valued at $4,777,415. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the Senator yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lapp in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Utah yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. Does the Senator know the numbers of the 


' counts of the cloth? 


Mr. SMOOT. No; I have not the numbers, but I will say to 
the Senator that they would all be of the higher count, as I 
stated to the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Sreenrne}. Are 
importations dropping off? Let us see what happened in March, 
1922. During that month there were imported 20,070,606 square 
yards, valued at $5,702,277. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I wonder if the Senator 
from Utah has the figures showing the production in this coun- 
try of that kind of cloth? 

Mr. SMOOT. I can not tell, because the figures as to the 
production which I have include all kinds of cloth. I do not 
think the census differentiates as to particular kinds of cloth; 
but as to imports, the various classes are segregated according 
to the rate of duty, and the figures have to be recorded at the 
port of entry. 

In April, 1922—we are getting right up to date—there were 
imported 12,144,302 square yards, valued at $3,479,723. For 
the four months of 1922 of this class of goods there have been 
imperted 65,830,967 square yards, of a value of $18,306,264. 
Is that competition? 

Mr. President, suppose the importations keep up at the same 
rate for the remainder of the year? 

Now, I want to say that aceording to reports which I have re- 
ceived from buyers in France and in England and in Germany, 
if the purchases made by them are delivered this year the im- 
ports during the year of 1922 will be almost ten times what 
they have been in any previous year. It may be that the im- 
ports will fall off during the remainder of the eight months, but 
I do not know why they should do so. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The question of the Senator from South 
Dakota {Mr. Srerrrne] intimated, at least, either that we were 
not producing that class of goods which were so lavishly im- 
ported during the last few months or that we could not produce 
them; and I should like to have the Senator’s statement as to 
that. 7 

Mr. STERLING. Oh, no. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I desire to have the Senater from Utah 
make it clear that those importations are competitive, and that 
we can produce those goods and do produce them. 

Mr. STERLING. I will say to the Senator from North Da- 
kota that I did not mean to imply any such thing. I under- 
stand clearly that we are manufacturing in this country the 
grade of goodg referred to by the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Smoor]. 
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Mr. SMOOT. I stated that these goods were being manu- 
factured in New England, and they did not consist of plain 
woven cloth, and the importations are competitive. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The question of the Senator from South 
Dakota was whether we manufactured the same kind of goods. 

Mr. STERLING. No; I wanted to know what the produc- 
tion in this country was. I did not intimate that we did not 
manufacture them; but I wanted to compare the annual pro- 
duction in this country with the importations; that was all. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, it is quite clear that to 
the extent the foreign manufacturer supplies the domestic 
market the output of the product in the United States must 
be diminished. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I think the information de- 
sired is obtainable by any Senator who will take the time to 
interrogate the Tariff Commission, that a great many of the 
kind of cloths of which the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] 
has spoken are not preduced in this country. 

Mr. SMOOT. .Oh, well—— 

Mr. SMITH. Here [exhibiting] is a sample furnished by 
the Tariff Commission. It is a specimen of dotted Swiss. 
There is not a mill in America that is adapted to the produc- 
tion of that kind of cloth. That is also true of some of the 
other forms of goods of fine weave and of a certain form of 
lining that is made by Japanese mills. There is a certain gloss 
which is put on some of the finer goods by the mills abroad, 
constituting a field which we are not attempting at alt to enter. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Why are we not attempting it, let me 
ask the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. SMITH. Because we find it more profitable to engage 
in the manufacture of some other form of goods. 

Mr. McCUMBER. In other words, that means that we find 
it unprofitable to engage in the manufacture of these particu- 
lar goods? 

Mr. SMITH. The fact of the matter is, to answer the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota, that with a protective duty there 
has not been any attempt on the part of our American manu- 
facturers to enter this domain. They found it more profitable 
to engage in the manufacture of other forms of cotton cloth, 
not because the particular class of cloth is manufactared so 
cheaply abroad but merely because it is not profitable to set 
up the machinery in this country for its production. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If the Senator from Utah will allow me, 
of course when a concern by reason of the lack of protection 
on the goods which it is manufacturing finds it unprofitable to 
continue their manufacture, it has to manufacture goods which 
are more profitable and it has to drop the manufacture of that 
class of goods which is unprofitable. That is the.reason for 
the cessation of any particular line of manufacture. 

Mr. SMITH. No; I think the Senator will find that the 
Swiss people have a process under which goods are produced 
which satisfy the trade better than the goods manufactured 
either in England or in America. In those instances we find 
that it is not profitable to set up the machinery to manufacture 
the quantity of goods required to meet the demand, and there- 
fore the duty is paid and the goods are imported and sold in 
the American market without our mills having even attempted 
to enter that domain. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I can answer the Senator very 
quickly. What is the use of talking about dotted swiss coming 
in here in a few pieces. A few years ago every lady in the 
United States wore dotted swiss, but now dotted swiss is out of 
style. There may be a few pieces of dotted swiss used in 
various portions of the United States, but it is not very ex- 
tensively used to-day. The Senator from South Carolina says 
we can not manufacture dotted swiss in the United States. 

Mr. SMITH. We never have done so. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; we have manufactured it. 

Mr. SMITH. That is beyond my knowledge. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know we have produced it in the United 
States. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I recognize the expert 
knowledge the distinguished Senator from Utah has on many 
subjects, but when did he become an expert on style? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not profess to be an expert on style, but 
I can tell when a particular class of goods is in vogue. I wish 
to say to the Senator right now that he will not find the wife 
of a Senator wearing dotted swiss. This class of goods [ex- 
hibiting] is being made in America, and it is this class of goods 
the Senator’s wife, perhaps, is wearing. All these sampies 
[exhibiting] are made in America. 

Mr. SMITH. The Senator from North Dakota asked a 
moment iago why it was that American mills did not enter 
this domain. Perhaps, as to these fancy products, the fluctua- 
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tion of style is what makes it unprofitable for the American 
mills to set up special machinery to make them. However, 
when the particular goods become the style again, they are im- 
ported, because we can not afford to set up the machinery and 
let it wait during the time that the cloth is out of style. 

I think perhaps the Senator from Utah has hit upon the 
very reason why the American mills do not find it profitable 
to set up machinery to make a certain class of goods, in that, 
according to the Senator, they go out of style. It does not pay 
us to set up machinery to supply fluctuating and uncertain 
demands. 

I shall later put into the Recorp some statistics as to count- 
able cotton cloth, showing the domestic production, the exports, 
and the imports, which I think will be illuminating to the 
Senate. I refer to cloths which do not go out of style, which 
are used for garments that are usually invisible, although, ac- 
cording to present-day fashions, there are very few of them 
which are not visible. That is the kind of goods the sensible 
American manufacturer is producing, and in that line he has 
preempted the markets of the world and driven out competi- 
tion. He is not foolish enough to set up a lot of fine ma- 
chinery to satisfy styles that do not last. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, it is all right for the Senator 
from South Carolina, in whose State no cotton cloth except 
plain cloth is made, to talk about the character of goods, but 
we have machinery in the United States to make any kind of 
cloth that is made anywhere in the world. 

I call the Senator’s attention to the fact that all of these 
goods [exhibiting] are made in America; and if we have 
machinery to make that kind of cloth we have machinery to 
make any kind of cloth that is needed. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr.. President, just let me read right now 
some figures in reference to countable cloth, if the Senator will 
allow me. The Senate seems to be interested in that branch 
of the subject. In 1921 the imports amounted to 112,340,000 
square yards, of a value of $33,000,000; in 1919, the last year 
for which production figures in this country are available, of 
countable cloth we produced 1,134,374,000 square yards, the 
value of which was $5,628,858,000. We imported in that year, 
as I have said, 112,000,000 square yards, while we exported 
551,000,000 square yards, of a value of $71,573,000. In other 
words, we exported nearly five times as much as we imported, 
and we produced and sold in this country over ten times as 
much as we imported. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, what is the use of trying to pre- 
sent a situation here when the factsin the case, when presented, 
will place an entirely different construction on it? What 
classes of goods were exported, and where did they go, and 
why did they go? They went to the Philippine Islands, tiey 
went to Cuba, they went to Porto Rico. Does the Senator 
think that any other country can successfully ship into those 
countries cotton goods, with the special rates that we enjoy 
in those countries, and free in two of them? 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, the Senator must admit that a 
vast quantity of these very cloths went into Canada in tompe- 
tition with the English goods. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator has said time and 
time again that the plain cloths woven here go to Canada. The 
manufacturer in the South has tle cotton right at his door. 
He takes it right from the farmer into his place. America has 
automatic looms in a greater degree than any other country in 
the world. There is no question about that. But we are not 
discussing that class of goods. 

Mr. SMITH. But the Senator has raised the duty even on 
those goods almost twice as much as on the others. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; as far as that is concerned, you can not 
raise them by specifically stating what kind of cloth can 
come in. You have got to specify the number of picks per 
square inch, or else you have got to take the size of the yarn, 
and we took the size of the yarn; and I want to say to the 
Senator, just in passing, that that is exactly, what the Demo- 
crats did in the act of 1913, and I think it was right. 

Mr. President, as I have said, the importations for the first 
four months of 1922 amount to 65,830.967 square yards. If 
they are continued at the same rate during the year 1922, the 
importations of that kind of cloth alone into the United States 
will be 197,492,901 square yards. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the Senator give us the average rate 
of duty imposed on those importations? 

Mr. SMOOT. The highest possible rate under the bill when 
it is amended—— 
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Mr. LENROOT. No; I mean under the present law. What 
rate of duty are they paying now on those importations? 

Mr. SMOOT. About 25 per cent. The imports of 1921 show 
an increase in yardage over the imports for the year 1914 of 
53,795,189 square yards, or 91 per cent increase in imports. 

Estimating the possible imports for 1922 from the first four 
months, the increase in yardage over the year 1914 will be 
138,949,821 square yards, or an increase of 237 per cent. Mr. 
President, if that continues, how are the laboring men in New 
England in these cotton mills to be employed? Who would 
prefer to have importers bring into this country 197,000,000 
square yards of these cloths in a year, rather than to allow the 
American laboring man to make them in this country? 

Senators note this: Imports for 1921 show an increase in 
yardage over imports fer the year 1910 of 80,654,625 square 
yards, or an inerease of 82 per cent. Estimated imports for 
1922 based on imports for the first four months show an in- 
crease in yardage over imports for the year 1910 of 135,809,259 
square yards, or 220 per cent increase. 

Comparison of imports, exports, and United States produc- 
tion: 

Imports, fiscal year 1910, 61,683,642 square yards, valued at 
$8,802,879. 

The exports were 809,000,000 square yards, 
$19,971,491. 

Mr. President, this is a long list, and I am going to ask that 
it may be printed in the Recorp without reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it will be 
so ordered. The Chair hears no objection. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


valued at 


Square 
yards. 


Fiscal 
year 191 
chfendar | 
year 1914) 
Calendar | 
year 1921 112,338,267) 33,723,908) 551,512, 


| 


1 Calendar year 1919. 
January, February, March, April, 1922, 65,830,967 square yards; $18,306,284. 
The effects of the rates in the present bill can be seen by the fol- 
lowing statistics : 
Imports—Countable cotion cloths. 


61,683,642} $8, 802, 879] 309,921,304] $19,971,491 


71,573,975}! 5,628,858,000] 4 1,131,374,000 


Fiscal year, 1910. | Calendar year, 1914. | Calendar year, 1921. 


Square 


Square 
yards. 


Square 
yards. 


Value. Value. yards. Value. 


Gray and not woven 


| 4,965, 980 $494, 927| 3,374, 679| $448, 902) 18, 625, 545 $3, 835, 105 
{19, 083, 718/2, 363, 690/15, 617,374) 2, 783, 262| 19, 471,545) 5, 287,290 
Colored or woven, | | 
figured 


figured 


Square 
yards. 


16, 086, 754 
17, 529, 305 
20; 070, 606 
12; 144 302 


TANUATY, 1922... .cccccccccccccccccccccccccceconcassosescs 
February, 1922. a 
Marels, TUAB... cicvecovccvccccccsccccccccoscedcccccosccscese 
April, 1922 


For 4 months, 1922 


Or at the rate of 197,492,901 square yards for the year. 

Imports of 1921 show an increase in yardage over imports for the 
year 1914 of 53,795,187, or 91 per cent. 

Estimating the probable imports for 1922 from the first four months the 
increase in yardage over the year 1914 will be 138,949,821, or 237 per cent. 

Imports of 1921 show an increase in yardage over imports for the 
year 1920 of 50,654,625, or 82 per cent. 

Estimated imports fer 1922, based on imports for the first four 
months, show an increase in yardage over imports for the year 1910 of 
135,809,259, or 220 per cent. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have had worked out the 
equivalent ad valorems of these 100 samples of cloth selected 
by the Tariff Commission of all grades and nearly all styles, 
showing what the equivalent ad valorems are, not only under 
the Payne-Aldrich Act but under the act of 1918 and under the 
bill as reported and the amendments that I have already offered, 
which I have no doubt will be adopted by the Senate, because 
they are all very great decreases. I also have here the equiva- 
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lent ad valorems not taking into consideration the 7 cents a 
pound imposed upon long-staple cotton, that everybody must 
admit the manufacturer must be compensated for. This state- 
ment is too long for me to read, but when we take up the rates 
in this paragraph no doubt numerous questions will be asked, 
and at that time I shall be glad to answer anything that 
is asked as to the equivalent ad valorem rates, either in the 
act of 1909, the act of 1913, or this bill as reported, with 
my amendments; also what the difference is in each of the 
ad valorem rates on account of the 7 cents a pound on long- 
staple cotton. 

Mr. President, it is all very well to slash the duties on yarns, 
and I do not say that in a critical way at all. I will say right 
now to the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] that I sup- 
pose in 90 per cent of the cases the changes that have been made 
in the rates on yarn to-day are not going to affect importations 
very much; but I want to say to the Senator in all seriousness, 
now, when you are getting into these high-count yarns made into 
the fanciest and the most expensive goods, take care that you 
do not cut those rates so that we will destroy a most important 
industry now established in this country. 

Another thing: Let us take into consideration the fact that 
nearly all of the goods referred to this afternoon are luxuries, 
just the same as silks could be described as luxuries. It is not 
the same as buying a huck towel, or a cotton sheet, or a cotton 
bag for the farmer, or a plain piece of cotton cloth of any kind 
I want to say that in these goods the brain of the American 
inventor, the brain of the American manufacturer, the designer 
of these goods, plays a most important part; and in late years 
the trade as far as the eastern mills are concerned has been 
almost entirely transferred to this line of work. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. I wish to say to the Senator that I do not 
at all object to a very liberal duty upon the high-count cloths, 
nor did I object to a very liberal duty upon the high-count yarns. 
What I have objected to and what I do object to—and it applies 
to the cloth schedule as well as to the yarn schedule—is that 
upon the low-count yarns and cloths, where there are no impor- 
tations, where we are exporting to every country in the world, 
the committee nevertheless insists upon a very considerable 
duty. That is my objection. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator stated it very frankly this morn- 
ing and I stated, I think, just as frankly to the Senator, why 
there was any excuse whatever for it. I could not offer any 
other excuse than I did this morning, and I have not anything 
further to say as to the action of the committee taken alon 
that line affecting the rates that have already been vot 
upon. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, something has been said to- 
day about the position of Mr. Stuart W. Cramer, of my State, 
with reference to the duty on ply yarns and plain cloth. I have 
examined my records, showing correspondence between Mr, 
Cramer and myself, and documents filed by him with me, and I 
am satisfied from that and from other information I have re- 
ceived as to Mr, Cramer’s attitude that Mr. Cramer’s repre- 
sentations to the committee were with a view to bringing about 
a parity of treatment between the duties imposed upon ply yarns 
and those imposed upon plain gray cloth. This, I think, about 
states Mr, Cramer’s position as I understand it. 

In the Underwood bill the duty is precisely the same on ply 
yarns as on plain gray cloth, which is a just arrangement, be- 
cause the market price is the same. In the Senate bill the rate 
on plain cloth has been raised above the rate on ply yarns. Mr. 
Cramer is a spinner, not a weaver. This change was regarded 
by Mr. Cramer as unjust, giving weavers greater protection than 
that accorded spinners. For this reason he advocated an in- 
crease of the proposed rates on ply yarns, in order to bring them 
nearer to the rates that the committee had decided on for plain 
cloth. 

That is what I understand to be Mr. Cramer’s position about 
this matter. Of course, I do not mean to say that that abso- 
lutely reflects his position, but it is the best that I can under- 
stand it; and from reading his letters to me I think that is his 
position and that was his objective, and his only objective. The 
committee had changed the rates on plain cloths, and he wanted 
the rates on ply yarns adjusted so as to maintain the parity that 
theretofore had existed, 

I do not want to go into any further discussion of this 
matter, and I am perfectly willing to have it rest with this 
statement. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to do Mr. Cramer abso- 
lute justice. Mr. Cramer told me himself that he thought the 
rates on yarn ought to be just exactly the same as on the gray 
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cloth. That is exactly what he said, what he daimed. There 
Was no question about it. No bill that has ever been drawn has 
had that same rate. This is what he asked for. I want it dis- 
tinctly understood that this is his brief, and what he wanted 
the Senate to put into the bill was as follows: 

Cotton yarn, including warps, in any form, bleached, dyed, colored, 
combed, or plied, of numbers not eenaiio No. 10, 4 cents per pound; 
exceeding No. 10 and not exceeding No. 46, 4 cents per pound, and, in 
addition thereto, forty one-hunad s of 1 cent per number per pound. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not think Mr. Cramer would have made 
any objection to the rates on plied yarns remaining the same as 
in the Underwood bill, unless you had changed the rate on 
plain cloth, but when you did that he wanted the rates on yarls 
readjusted so as to comply with the rates on cloths. 

I want to say this—and I am then going to let the Senator 
from Utah say what he pleases—so far as I now can recall, I 
have not received a single communication from the cotton mill 
people of North Carolina—and I have been in very close touch 
with them; they have been my friends, and I am their friend— 
asking me to exert my efforts or influence, if I have any, to 
secure higher rates than those which now obtain, and my 
impression has been, from their conduct in the matter, their 
silence, and some things which have been said to me by cotton 
manufacturers of the State, that they were entirely satisfied 
with the present rates, If I have misinterpreted their views 
about it, they have not made their views plain to me. 

Mr. SMOOT. Evidently they have not made their views plain 
to the Senator. I could read the membership of this organi- 
zation, 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
SmiTH] tells me he has not received a single letter from any 
of the manufacturers of the great State which he represents, 
his State and my State being the two leading cotton manufac- 
turing States of the South, being about equal in the amount of 
their spindles and looms with the great State of Massachusetts, 
or very nearly equal. 

Mr. SMOOT. I find names here from South Carolina. They 
May not have written to the Senator, and if he says so, I take 
his word; but I find their names here as officers of the national 
council of the American Cotton Manufacturers. I find a good 
many names of men from South Carolina, and also some from 
North Carolina, and they are asking for the rates I have stated. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Through Mr. Cramer, and only Mr. Cramer? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will not say only through Mr. Cramer, but 
Mr. Cramer represented the organization. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Who else besides Mr. Cramer appeared rep- 
resenting any southern cotton association? 

Mr. SMOOT. I really can not remember the names. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator say that southern cotton- 
mill men, outside of Mr. Cramer, whose brief I have here and 
whese brief, I think, dees not justify anything more than what 
I have said, have appeared before the committee asking for 


- an increase in the rates? 


Mr. SMOOT. I can not call to mind. 

Mr, SIMMONS. I attended the general hearings and I have 
no recollection of any cotton men from the South appearing 
there. Of course, I did not attend the hearings before the ma- 
jority members of the committee, and I do not know who ap- 
peared before them, because their meetings were in executive 
session, 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say frankly to the Senator that it 
makes no difference to me whether they were all from South 
Carolina or all from North Carolina; they are American citi- 
zens, and had a perfect right to come and. appear before the 
committee. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am not questioning their right, and I am 
absolutely certain that if the cotton manufacturers of North 
Carolina or of South Carolina wanted an increase in rates, they 
would have been here, and their representatives would have 
known they were here. They would have called on their rep- 
resentatives, because they have confidence in their representa- 
tives, which they have shown in the past, as they continue to 
show it up to the present time. None of them have been to see 
me, and if they have been here I know nothing about it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator mean that Mr. Cramer, as 
chairman of this national council, would file here with the com- 
mit tee—— 7 

Mr. SIMMONS. I did net deny that Mr. Cramer appeared he- 
fore the committee, and I did not deny he filed a brief. I have 
his brief here, and I say that this brief, so far as I read it, in- 
terpreted in the light of the letters I have had from him, bears 
out the statement I made, that his chief complaint was to the 
point that the parity between these two things, one produced 
largely in the South, and produced in part by him, had been 


oa by the Senate rate, and he wanted that parity re- 
stored. 

Mr. SMOOT. These are the rates he wanted restored: On 
numbers not exceeding 10 he wanted 4 cents a pound, 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is yarn. 

Mr. SMOOT, That is yarn. The committee rate is three- 
tenths of a cent for No. 1 and 8 cents for No. 10. From No. 10, 
not exceeding up to No. 40, he wanted 4 cents a pound, and ex- 
ceeding No. 40 and not exceeding 120, 16 cents per pound. The 
committee recommends 12 cents a pound. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Did he not want that increase to conform 
the rate to the duties which you had written upon cloth? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; he did not know what rates we had writ- 
ten upon the cloth when he sent this in. Not only that but all 
of these ad valorem rates he advocated were on the American 
valuation. Here is his brief. 

Mr. SIMMONS. As to that American valuation, I under- 
stand that on a great many of the things covered by this the 
English price, when the article comes here, is higher than the 
American price. The American valuation does not apply. But 
I went over that this morning, and I am not going over it again. 
The Senator is just reviewing what we went over this morning. 
I did not want to renew the whole controversy of the morning 
by making the simple statement I made. 3 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection to the Senator making any 
statement he wants to in order te clear himself with his con- 
stituency. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Stuart W. Cramer uses this language: 

What we wish given us is the samre rate on advanced yarn as on plain 
cloth in the Simmons-Underwood tariff bill. 

Mr. SMITH. As I understand, he simply wanted the parity 
to be maintained in this bill, and not an increase. 

Mr. SMOOT. He did not want that parity at all. He wanted 
the same rates on yarn that are given on gray cloth. 

The PRESIDING OFFICDR (Mr. McKrntgy in the chair). 
The question is on agreeing to the committee amendment. 

Mr. SMITH. [If it is agreeable to the Senator from Utah, as 
we have made considerable progress on this schedule, let us pass 
over this paragraph until to-morrow. 

Mr. SMOOT. Very well; we will stop for to-night and take it 
up the first thing in the morning. | 

Mr. McCUMBER. I understand the Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. Bursum] has a bill that he desires to present. 


LAND IN MUSCATINE COUNTY, IOWA. 


Mr. BURSUM. From the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys I report back favorably without amendment the bill 
(H. R. 11233) authorizing the Secretary of Commerce to convey 
certain land to the county of Muscatine, Iowa, and I submit a 
report (No, 818) thereon. This is a local bill in which the 
senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins] is very much inter- 
ested, and at his request I ask unanimous consent for its im- 
mediate consideration. It proposes to give to the county of 
Muscatine, Iowa, nine-tenths of 1 acre for highway purposes. 
That is all there is to the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole, and it was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc,, That the Secretary of Commerce is authorized to 
conyey to the so of Muscatine, lowa, the following-described land 
now a part of the biological station at Pairport, Iowa: A corner of 
land in the southwest quarter of the southwest quarter of section 30, 
township 77 north, range 1 east, fifth principal meridian, described as 
follows: Beginning at a point on the southerly line of a 66-foot public 
road, as now located, where said southerly line intersects the wester 
boundary of tract owned by the United States of America ; thence sou 
19° 30’ east along said westerly boundary of said tract a distance of 
56 feet; thence north 36° 30’ east a distance of 174 feet; thence 
south 55° west a distance of 150 feet to point of beginning, contain- 
ing ninety-two one-thousandths of an acre: Provided, That the land 
authorized to be conveyed hereunder shall be used for the construction 
of and be maintained as a public highway free of any expense to the 
United States, and all work thereon shall be such as not to interfere 


with the ae and efficiency of the biological station and in a 


manner satisfactory to the Secretary of Commerce: Provided further, 
That in the event of the discontinuance by the at of Muscatine 
of the use of the above-described property as a public highway or the 
failure to maintain same in a manner satisfactory to the Secretary 
of Commerce the title to said land shall revert to the United States. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


BECESS. 


Mr. McCUMBER. I move that the Senate take a recess, the 
recess being until to-morrow at 11 o’clock. ‘ 

The motion was agreed to, and (at 5 o’clock and 55 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate, under the order previously made, took a 
recess until to-morrow, Friday, July 14, 1922, at 11 o’cloek a. m, 
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SENATE. 
Fripay, July 14, 1922. 
(Legislative day of Thursday, April 20, 1922.) 
The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of the 


recess. 
PROPOSED DUTY ON RAW WOOL, 


Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, I am in receipt of a letter 
from the New York Clothing Trade Association, of New York 
City, in which they complain of the duty proposed on wool in 
the pending tariff bill. I referred the letter to the Tariff Com- 
mission, who made a careful examination of the whole subject 
and have submitted their findings to me. Their report is so 
illuminating that not only the Senate, but the country, should 
have the information. I ask, therefore, that the letter from the 


New York Clothing Trade Association to me, my reply, and the 
Tariff Commission’s memorandum be printed in the Recorp in 
regular Recorp type. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


New York, June 8, 1922. 


Senator Wir~1amM M. CaLper, 
Senate Building, Washington, D. C. 


EstEEMED SENATOR: The members of the New York Clothing 
Trade Association view the proposed tariff of 33 cents on raw 
wool as pernicious and not in the public interest, and take this 
means of registering its opposition to the passage of that legis- 
lation. 

The imposition of prohibitive tariffs on necessaries can only 
be justified when dictated by dire and urgent exigency. Such 
condition does not exist. The burden of the proposed wool 
tariff will fall mainiy on the masses. The members of the 
Finance Committee well know that the woolgrowing industry 
is concentrated in the hands of but a few large growers. The 
approximate total production of raw wool by these growers is 
about $65,000,000. 

The tariff proposed is, in round numbers, to yield, as va- 
riously estimated, between $310,000,000 and $360,000,000. The 
increased price the farmers, who sell to the large growers, 
would receive for their raw wool would hardly compensate 
them for the advanced prices of wearing apparel. The work- 
ing classes, on the other hand, would principally suffer by 
the increase in prices of clothes. This exorbitant proposed 
tariff could only inure to the benefit of the few large wool- 
growers and manufacturers of woolens. The latter, in antici- 
pation of the proposed legislation, are now raising prices, and 
the press is teeming with news items of the increased prices 
the public will have to pay for clothing this coming fall. 
While prima facie the proposed tariff is only 33 per cent on the 
raw wool, by the time the spinners, weavers, and manufac- 
turers are compensated for their increased costs it is est mated 
by experts the proposed tariff on wool will mean an increase 
in the price of a suit of clothes of $5 and in the price of an 
overcoat $7. This estimate applies particularly to popular- 
priced clothing. The higher-grade goods will not be affected 
proportionately in the same degree. 

If revenue must be raised, it should not be saddled on the 
class least able to shoulder it. If the small woolgrowing indus- 
try must be helped, let the Government subsidize it by bounty 
or otherwise. Moreover, increased prices in apparel will induce 
a false spirit of economy and we will again witness a nation 
in tatters. 

On May 23, 1922, the members and directors of our associa- 
tion passed a resolution protesting against the aforesaid per- 
nicious proposed tariff on raw wool, and we herewith inclose a 
true copy thereof. 

Trusting this communication will receive your consideration, 
we are. 

Respectfully yours, 
New YorK CLOTHING TRADE ASSOCIATION, 
By Wo. A. BANDLER. 


UnNIteD STATES SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE TO AUDIT AND CONTROL THE CONTINGENT 
EXPENSES OF THE SENATE, 
July 6, 1922. 
Mr. Wirt1AM A. BANDLER, 
New York Clothing Trade Association, 
347 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
My Dear Mr. BANDLER: You wrote me on June 8 concerning 
the proposed duty of 33 cents on clean content of raw wool, indi- 
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cating that this would tend to increase the price of a suit of 
clothes approximately $5 and an overcoat $7. You state that 
this estimate applies particularly to popular-priced clothing. 

I have inquired into the matter most carefully and have dis- 
cussed the situation with the Treasury experts and representa- 
tives of the Tariff Commission, who haye made a most ex- 
haustive study of the whole subject. ; 

The Fordney-McCumber bill fixed a rate on wool which is sub- 
stantially the same, if not less, than the duty imposed under the 
present emergency tariff law, which is now in effect, dependent 
upon the percentage of shrinkage. I believe you are in error 
when you state that the proposed duty will increase the price of 
all clothing; and I presume in making this statement you have 
in mind the rates provided in the present law and the fact that 
wool was admitted free under the Underwood law, which was in 
operation previous to the emergency tariff act. 

As an evidence of the fact that your understanding is not 
correct, I am pleased to submit for your consideration a memo- 
randum prepared for me by the United States Tariff Commis- 
sion on June 29. 

Recently I purchased some clothing from one of our large and 
well-known clothing establishments, and I am convinced from 
my own experience that suits and overcoats can be purchased 
at a cheaper price to-day under the emergency tariff act than 
they could in the spring of 1921, when we were operating under 
the Underwood law, which admitted wool free of duty. May I 
call your attention particularly to the table incorporated in the 
Tariff Commission’s memorandum, which demonstrates that the 
raw-wool duty in a suit of clothes weighing 2:% pounds, ex- 
clusive of the merchandising cost, is about 92 cents, while the 
duty on an overcoat, exclusive of the merchandising costs, would 
be approximately $1.71. These figures have been carefully pre- 
pared and are authentic, and I believe that if you go into the 
matter again you will be convinced that your understanding is 
in error, even though the duty of 33 cents a pound clean con- 
tent has been augmented by the several handlers’ gross profits. 
It is no doubt that this duty when carried through to the ulti- 
mate consumer will be increased to a degree. It is estimated by 
the Tariff Commission that the original duty of 49 cents per 
pound will finally cost the consumer 938 cents per pound, as indi- 
cated in the table of costs incorporated in the Tariff Commis- 
sion Memorandum, 

Sincerely yours, 
Wicriram M. CaLper. 
JuNE 29, 1922. 
Memorandum to Senator CaLpger relative to a communication of the 
uae York Clothing Trade Association in regard to the duty on raw 
wool, 

The main question raised in the statement of the New York 
Clothing Trade Association is whether the proposed duty of 33 
cents on raw wool, clean content—shown in their statement as 
83 per cent, but presumably intended as 38 cents, since this is 
the actual basic rate proposed—will necessitate an increase of 
$5 in the price of a suit of clothes and $7 in the price of an 
overcoat. 

It is impossible for anyone to state with certainty how inuch 
a duty of 33 cents per clean pound will enhance the price of a 
suit or an overcoat, even when assuming a standard specifica- 
tion of each article. That such a duty will tend to increase 
and certainly to check a decrease in the price of these articles 
seems inevitable, but no exact calculation can be made because 
of the variable factors involved, It is to be borne in mind that 
the price of wool may not be enhanced by the full amount of 
the duty. To be sure, the compensatory duties on the tops, 
yarn, and cloth are based on the assumption that the duty on 
the raw material will be fully effective, and if there were no 
competition in the domestic industry the failure of wool prices 
to rise by the full amount of the duty would make no difference 
in the price to the public. But since the duty is competitive, it 
may be prevented from reaping the full advantage of the com- 
pensatory duties under these conditions, except in periods of 
marked business activity. In such periods the duty on raw wool 
is likely to be fully effective. In estimating, therefore, the effect 
of the duty on the price of a suit or overcoat the assumption 
that the 33-cent duty per pound of clean wool will enhance the 
cost to the weaver, and hence necessitate an increase of his 
price by the full amount of the compensatory duty—that is, 49 
cents—is open to some qualification. 

Another set of variable factors arises in connection with the 
pyramiding of the duty as the wool passes from the raw state 
through the various manufacturing and distributing stages to 
reach the consumer in the form of wearing apparel. Consid- 
erable latitude must be allowed in estimating such pyramiding. 
One result may be arrived at by adding to the compensatory 
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duty of~49 cents the percentage of ‘overhend and profit, respec- 
tively, of the wool @ealer, the top maker, the spinner, the weaver, 
the cloth jobber, the clothing manufacturer, and thé retailer. 
Or a different conclusion may be had by assuming that the wool 
passes through fewer hands; that all operations from the pur- 
chase of the raw material to the weaving of the cloth are in- 
tegrated in the same establishment; that the margin for over- 
head and profit are therefore less than the aggregate margins 
of the ‘specialized establishments; and that no cleth jobber inter- 
venes between the ‘weaver and the clothing manufacturer. 
Again, there may be some difference of opmion as to what mar- 
gin for overhead and profit may be regarded as typical in-cer- 
tain instances. 

The best method of making the calculation seems to be to 
assume that the duty will be fully effective and to add a con- 
servative margin in each instance ‘to cover the overhead and 
profit of the ‘clothing manufacturer and the retailer, then to 
make ‘such adjustments as may be deemed ‘necessary to ‘cover 
variable factors. These ‘sellmg margins may be taken, re- 
spectively, as ¥0, 15, and 50 per cent. A margin of 10 per ‘cent 
to the cloth maker—say, 6 per cent for profit #nd 4 per cent 
for ‘selling expense—would appear to be a very conservative 
estimate. A margin of 15 per cent to the clothing manufac- 
turer accords with ‘the ‘average conditions shown in the 1916 
report ©f the Department of Commerce entitled “The Men’s 
Factory-Made Clothing Industry.” A margin of 50 per cent to 
the retailer on his purchase price—equivalent te 334 per cent of 
his selling price—was taken-.as typical. In the report, “ Retail 
prices are taken as 50 per cent more than the net wholesale 
price, Which the ‘board ‘considers a fair estimate of the lowest 
figures at which such garments are sold.” An effective duty on 
clean wool ‘of 38 cents per pound is equivalent to 49 ‘cents per 
pound on albwool ‘cloth. Pyramiding 49 cents by 10, 16, and 
50 per cent, respectively, gives 93 cents per pound of cloth in 
the garment. 

Parenthetically, attention should be directed to the possible 
criticism that the various “middlemen” are not justified in 
adding their normal margin to that portion of their costs at- 
tributable to the duty, and ‘that when comipetition is keen they 
will be unable to do so. Upon reflection it becomes Clear that 
the addition of this margin rests upon a firmer basis than the 
mere Custoin of adding a fixed percentage. The enhancement tn 
the cost of the cloth or clothing, as the case may be, resulting 
from the duty, involves an immediate increase jin such expenses 
as interest charges, taxes, insurance, and an ultimate increase 
in wages. Fundamentally, it is difficult to differentiate an in- 
crease by reason of the duty from an increase in costs at- 
tributable to other causes. 

The following table shows how a cost of 93 cents per pound 
of cloth would work out on suits and overcoats of the specifica- 
tions shown. .Additional columns, deducting 10 and 20 per cent, 
respectively, from the 93-cent computation, to make allowance 
for possible failure of the duty to pyramid to 938 cents, are also 
shown. Among the garments listed, suits made of 12-ounce 
cloth and overcoats of ordinary weight can probably be re- 
garded as most typical. Each garment is, of course, assumed 
te consist wholly of virgin wool: 


‘Cost of duty per articte. 


193 cents includes merchandising costs and profit. 
REPORTS OF THE COMMITTEE ON CLAIMS. 

Mr, CAPPER, from the Committee on Claims, to which were 
referred the following bills, reported them severally without 
amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R,.513) for the relief of George R. Campbell, Milton 
B. Germond, and Walter D. Long (Rept. No. 819) ; 


A bill (H. R. 862) for the relief of Vivian Hood (Rept. No. 


); 
et it R. 8073) for the relief of the Kineo Trust Co.( Rept. 

oO. 

A bill (H. R. 8143) for the relief of Fitzcharles Dry Goods Co. 
(Rept. No. 822) ; 

A bill ce R. 9472) for the relief of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Co. (Rept. No. 823) ; and 
s04. bill (H. R. 10544) for the relief of Louis Cayet (Rept. No, 

BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 

Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. WALSH of Montana: 

A bill (S. 3825) to prevent evasions of the antitrust laws; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SHORTRIDGE: 

A bill (S. 3826) for the relief of Gordon G. MacDonald; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. BURSUM: 

A bill (S. 8827) granting an increase of pension to Sarah E, 
Roberts; to the Committee on Pensions. 

oe Mr. HARRELD (by request) : 

A bill (S. 8828) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to issue oil and gas permits and leases to persons equitably 
entitled thereto, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. TOWNSEND: 

A joint resolttion (S. J. Res. 224) proposing an amendment 
to ‘the Constitution of the United States; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

THE TARIFF. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) te provide revenue, to 
regulate commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the 
industries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. McOUMBER. I ask that the Senate now proceed to the 
consideration of section 321, on page 286. This is in pursuance 
of the general understanding that the dye embargo provision 
would be taken up to-day. 

The amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on page 
286, after line 16, to insert a tlew section, as follows: 


Sec, 821. That the dye — ee control act, 1921, approved 
27, 1921, as amended, shall ‘continue in force for one year after 
the date of the passage of this s 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 


quorum. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 
The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Glass 
Sopaing 
Hate 
Harris 
r. 
Heflin 
Johnson 
Jones, Wash. 
Kellogg 


McCormick Smith 
McCumber 
McKinley 
McLean — 
rling 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Underwood 
Walsh, Mass. 
Kendrick Walsh, Mont. 
Keyes Warren 
Kin: Watson, Ind. 
Lad Willis 
Lenroot Sheppard 
Lodge Simmons 
I wish to announce that my collewgue [Mr. 
I ask 


n 
Frelinghuysen 
Gerry 


Mr. HARRIS. 
Watson of Georgia] is absent on account of iliness. 
that this announcement may stand for the day. 


Mr. GERRY. I wish to armmounce that the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Prrrmwan] is absent on account of ifiness in his 
family. I ask that the announcement may stand for the day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Fifty-eight Senators ‘have 
answered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. MOSES obtained the floor, 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield to me that I may make a brief statement? 

Mr. MOSES. I hope it will not be long. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Five minutes. 

Mr. MOSES. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Mr. President, the figures have 
just been completed showing estimated imports for the first 12 
months under the bill as reported by the committee and the 
duties coHected for the calendar year 1920 on the 14 schedules. 
I-ask unanimous consent to submit this table for printing in the 
Recorp. 
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There being no objection, the table was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: : 
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1 Dutiable. 
Mr. WATSON of Indiana. The estimated imports for 12 
months under the bill as it left the committee, with its alleged 
high rates, total $3,055,950,805. Of that amount of estimated 


imports $1,128,544,155 are dutiable and $1,927,406,650 on the’ 


free list; or, of the total estimated imports under the provisions 
of the bill as it left the committee 63 per cent will come in free 
and only 37 per cent will come in dutiable, with both specific 
and ad valorem duties. This is much the highest per cent of 
free imports under any tariff bill ever proposed by the Repub- 
lican Party and but slightly less than for the last five years 
under the Underwood tariff law. 

The duties collected for the calendar year 1920 total $326,- 
556,584. The estimated duties under the pending bill amount 
to $408.219,288, or an increase of $81,662,644 in revenue collected, 

I shall not go into the items, because the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Moses] is anxious to proceed with his speech, 
but in addition to what I have already stated and for the infor- 
mation of the Senate I want to have printed in the Recorp a 
statement of the duties collected and the average ad valorem 
rates paid under the several tariff acts since 1890, showing the 
amount of revenues and the average ad valorem dutiable, and 
free, and dutiable. The table shows that in the fiscal year 1891 
the average dutiable rates amounted to 46.26; in 1893, 49.56; in 
1895, 41.75; in 1899, 52.07; in 1907, 42.56; in 1909, 43.15; in 
1911, 41.22; in 1918, 40.05; in 1914, 37.60; for the calendar year 
1920, 16.40; and for the calendar year 1921, 29.45; while under 
the pending bill it is estimated that it would amount to 36.17, 
or a much lower average duty on imports on the dutiable list 
than under any previous Republican law. 

The average ad valorem on both the free and dutiable lists 
for 1891 was 25.65; for 1893, 23.79; for 1895, 20.44; for 1899, 
29.48 ; for 1907, 23.28; for 1909, 22.99; for 1911, 20.29; for 1913, 
17.69; and for 1914, 14.88; while for the calendar year 1920 it 
was 6.38 and for the calendar year 1921, 11.44. Under the 
pending bill it would be only 13.36, but 2 per cent more than 
last year under the joint operation of the Underwood law plus 
the emergency tariff act: or, in other words, a much lower ad 
valorem rate on both free and dutiable goods than under any 
Republican law ever proposed, 

I submit these figures and ask unanimous consent that they 
be published in the Recorp for the information of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The table is as follows: 


Duties collected and average ad valorem rates of duty paid under the 
several tariff acts since > 


Average ad valorem. 


| 
Free and 
Dutiable,| dutiable. 


Per cent. | Per cent. 
46. 26 


49. 56 
41.75 
52.07 
42. 56 
43.15 
4. 22 


} 450, 608 
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Duties collected and 


ad valorem rates o ote paid under the, 
several t inued, 


ff acts since 18990—Con 
Average ad valorem, 


Revenue. 


Free and 
; wsthebie dutiable. 


Per cent.| Per cent, 
509, 40. 05 17.69 
bil, 37. 60 
645, : 
396, 29. 45 
219, 36, 17 
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Mr. DIAL. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
New Hampshire yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. MOSES. May I ask for what purpose? 

Mr. DIAL, Will the Senator kindly yield to me in order 
that I may make a statement? 

Mr. MOSES. Does the Senator expect to occupy much time 
in doing so? 

Mr. DIAL. No; I never occupy much time. 

Mr. MOSES. I yield to the Senator, because I expect to 
occupy ‘considerable time, and I do not wish to be interrupted 
after I begin my speech. 

AMENDMENT OF COTTON FUTURES ACT. 


Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, since I have been a Member of 
this body I have occupied as little time as possible in ad- 
dressing the Senate; in fact, I have refrained from speaking 
on many occasions when perhaps I should have said something 
in behalf of my constituents. It is now opportune, while we 
are considering the tariff bill, to consider another matter 
which is closely connected with it, and more particularly 
while we are on the cotton schedule. 

We have in this country almost come to a point when there 
is about to be a failure in the production of cotton. The 
great trouble from now on is going to be to obtain cotton with 
which to run the mills for another year. On April 21 of last 
year I introduced a bill—Senate bill 385—proposing to amend 
the cotton futures contract law. On February 3 of this year 
I proposed a substitute amendment to that bill, That bill 
and the proposed substitute, Senate bill 3146, were referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry of the Senate. 
That committee has had those measures before it for con- 
sideration, but has failed to make a report thereon. 

Some time ago I appealed to the committee to make a favor- 
able report, if it were willing to do so, and, if it were not in- 
clined to do that, then to report the bill without recommenda- 
tion, or, if they would not do that, then to report the bill un- 
favorably, and I would undertake to take care of the measure 
on the floor of the Senate. The committee, however, has. not 
acted at all. Some time after making my appeal to the com- 
mittee for action I served notice that, unless action were 
taken, I would move to discharge the committee from the fur- 
ther consideration of the measure; and I rise now to say that, 
beginning on Monday morning next, I am going to take up as 
much time as is necessary, and I am going to make as many 
motions as I may be allowed to make, under the obsolete rules 
of this body, in order to try to bring the matter before the 
Senate. 

I introduced the amendment to which I have referred in good 
faith, and I have begged the committee, in season and out of 
season, to make some kind of a report thereon, I think it is 
due me, representing as I do in part a great cotton State, that 
the committee should make some kind of a report and let this 
body act upon the subject. I feel that there can be no fair- 
minded man in the United States who can oppose the amendment 
which I have proposed to the existing law. If any Senator here 
has any better proposition to make to help the people of my 
section, let him propose it, and I will tear up my measure and 
throw it into the wastebasket. 

According to my view, under the operation of the present law 
the people of the South are deprived of many hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars each year. We have now come to a time when 
we have about collapsed in the production of cotton. Our peo- 
ple can not stand the present situation; they can not exist under 
it any longer. I predict that next year many mills in the world 
will be shut down for many months in the year by reason of a 
lack of the raw material. 

There has been talk about proper labor, but there is uo labor 
which is treated as.are the labor ng people in the South who 
are trying to raise cotton. If we in that section of the country 
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were out of debt I should be glad if we did not plant another 
seed of cotton until Congress corrected the present unjust law. 

Mr. President, I hope the members of the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry will be here on Monday morning next, for 
I am going to move as soon as I may properly do so under 
parliamentary procedure to discharge that committee from the 
consideration of my bill and amendment and endeavor to bring 
the measure on the floor of the Senate. I am glad the matter 
is now up, so that while we are considering the iniquitous cotton 
schedule of the pending tariff bill the Senate may consider along 
with it the interests of the producers of the cotton. 

Some time ago I sent to every Senator a copy of a speech 
which I made on the 3d day of February of. this year, and if any 
Senator cares to look into the matter and spend merely a few 
moments of time in doing so I shall be glad to send him another 
copy of the speech, not because I made it but because it con- 
tains irrefutable facts which have been collated by the Agri- 
eultural Department and which are undisputed. I thank the 
Senator from New Hampshire, 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I have already yielded 20 min- 
utes of my time. Only two days were set aside by agreement 
to deal with the pending question in the tariff bill, and I can 
not yield further. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Then I will wait until the Senator shall have 
concluded. 

DISTRIBUTION .OF SPEECHES BY FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
eation from the governor of the Federal Reserve Board, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to Senate Resolution 308, a letter from the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York relative to the circulation 
of a speech of Senator Giass on the Federal reserve system, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 


THE TARIFF, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, the dye and chemical industries 
are plainly the spoiled children of the Finance Committee. Like 
most spoiled children they are both greedy and impudent; but 
dye is the special darling of the pair, while his chemical sister 
serves chiefly to furnish pseudo-scientific scenic setting for the 
tragic farce which has been played for eight years before the 
American public, and which now reaches its climax in an in- 
solent demand for continued special privilege. 

Beginning with paragraph 25 of the bill before us, we find 
these products increased from 30 to 50 per cent in their ad valo- 
rem rates; in paragraph 26 their rates are increased from 35 to 
60 per cent; and but for an outcry too vigorous to be disre- 
garded the same paragraph would have contained a further 
provision putting into the hands of a few highly favored, privi- 
leged producers the right to deprive the invalids of America 


of remedies which their physicians might deem desirable or | 


even vital in the care of the sick. 

In paragraphs 901 and 903, and again in paragraphs 1205 and 
1206, occur another provision, ostensibly designed to enhance 
the protection to be afforded to textiles, but in effect adding 
even more to the high favor already shown to the dye manu- 
facturers. 

Under Title III, in section 321, will be found the so-called dye- 
embargo provision which is immediatey before us, while four 
pages earlier, in section 315, paragraph (d), will be found a pro- 
vision authorizing the President, upon a showing which no one 
doubts will be attempted, to double the length of the embargo 
period later provided for. 

I will not comment, Mr. President, upon the peculiar manner 
in which these items of dye protection have been developed in 
this bill. They present no continuity nor coherence, If designed 
purposely to mislead, they could hardly be better arranged to 
attain that end; yet through them all runs the certain purpose 
to afford inordinate favor to an industry which neither merits 
nor requires it. 

SIX ITEMS OF TARIFF PROTECTION, 

Let me enumerate, Mr. President, the separate items which 
this bill contains for the delight of the dye makers: First, the 
fixed rates of duty which the bill establishes; second, the Presi- 
dent’s authority to increase these duties by 50 per cent for cause 
shown; third, the additional duty inserted in paragraphs 901 
and 903 and 1205 and 1206 and providing a special levy upon 
certain fabrics when dyed with vat colors; fourth, an absolute 

“embargo for one year; fifth, a provision for the possible ex- 
tension of this embargo for another like period; sixth, on 
presidential investigation the duty may be based on the Ameri- 
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can selling price; seventh, it is provided especially that coal- 
tar products, which. may be cons.dered similar, and so forth— 
in other words, substitutes—shall by presidential proclamation 
be embargoed under the dye and chemical control act of 1921. 

I am convinced, Mr. President, that the duties carried by this 
bill upon dyestuffs granting 60 per cent ad valorem in addition 
to 7 cents a pound specific duty provide in themselves all the 
protection which the industry needs. This is, however, by no 
means all the direct protection which the bill gives. In para- 
graph 26 there are two provisos the effect of which will be to 
largely increase the protection afforded by the specific rate of 
7 cents per pound. 

These provisions require that the specific rate of 7 cents per 
pound shall be imposed: according to standards of strength 
established by the Secretary of the Treasury, and that 7 cents 
shall be applied only to the lowest commercial strength in 
which coal-tar dyes were bought and sold in the United States 
on July 1, 1914. In the event that importations shall be of 
higher strength than the lowest commercial strength on that 
date, the specific duty of 7 cents per pownd shali be computed 
upon the weight the dye would have if it were diluted to the 
standard strength which the Secretary shall establish. In other 
words, if the lowest commercial strength of a particular dye 
on July 1, 1914, was 20 per cent, and an importation of this par- 
ticular dye shall hereafter arrive at an American port of entry 
at a strength of 100 per cent, the customs officials under this bill 
will impose upon this shipment a duty of 60 per cent ad valorem, 
and will then multiply the 7 cents per pound rating by 5, since 
the importation is five times the established strength of July, 
1914. In this case the dye would be dutiable at 60 per cent ad 
valorem and 35 cents per pound. 

These two provisions will be found in paragraph 26 of the 
bill, lines 7 to 18, inclusive, on page 12; lines 23 to 25, inclusive, 
on page 13; lines 1 to 10, inclusive, on page 14. They are as 
follows: 
sib ten an alae i aan deen ee ee 
color acids, color bases, color lakes, leuco compounds, indoxyl, and in- 
doxy! compounds, shall be based on standards of strength which shall 
be cstablished by the Secretary of the Treasury, and that upon all im- 
portations of such articles which exceed such standards of strength the 
specific duty of 7 cents per pound shall be arene on the weight 
which the article would have if it were diluted to the standard strength, 
but in no case shall any such articles of whatever strength pay a spe- 
cific duty of less than 7 cents per pound. * * * 

2. Provided further, That in the enforcement of the foregoing 
visions in this paragraph, the Secretary of-the ae “shall a 
a standard of strength for each dye or other article which shall con- 
form as nearly as practicable to the commercial strength in ordinary 
use in the United States prior to July 1, 1914; that if a dye or other 
article has been introduced into commercial use since said date, then 
the standard of strength for such ‘dye or other article shali con- 
form as nearly as practicable to the commercial strength in ordinary 
use; that if a dye or other article was or is ordinarily used in more 
than one commercial strength, thea the lowest commercial strength 
een, be adopted as the standara of strength for such dye or other 
ar lh 

The general commercial practice in the United States on July 
1, 1914, and prior thereto, was that dyes imported or bought 
and sold here were generally to be found in strengths of less 
than 100 per cent, because the custom of the trade demanded it. 
For example, practically all indigo was bought and sold as a 
paste of 20 per cent strength, the reason for using this dye in 
such weak concentration being due to the fact that it could 
thus be more easily handled in the dye vats. It is well known, 
even to the layman, that indigo in powder form is extremely 
light and flocculent and is exceedingly difficult either to put 
into solution or to hold in suspension. Naturally; the import- 
ers of indigo regarded it as commercially feasible and logical 
to pay both ocean and domestic freight upon 80 per cent of 
water to avoid the necessary difficulty and labor costs in put- 
ting solid indigo into solution or in suspension. Assuming 20 
per cent indigo paste to be standard strength, it will be im- 
ported into this country under the bill at the rate of 60 per 
cent ad valorem and 7 cents a pound. But, in the event that 
these provisions continue in the bill, an importation of solid 
indigo entering this country would pay a rate of 60 per cent ad 
valorem and 35 cents a pound. It is well known commercially 
that solid indigo alone furnishes the base of color material for 
ink manufacturers and manufacturers of carpets and many 
branches of the heavier textile-fabric trade. 

WATER TAXED AS DYBS, 


These provisions, Mr. President, are a complete innovation in 
tariff legislation. In effect they levy a duty upon water as if it 
were a dye. In other words, that chemical known as H.O, 
necessary for all forms of animal and plant life; which covers 
three-quarters of the globe, and which Mr. Voisteap would 
make even more universal in its application, must pay a duty 
of 7 cents a pound when mixed with any dyes coming within 
the purview of paragraph 26 of the pending tariff bill. Such 


ro- 
opt 








provisions have never before beén Smbodied in 4 tariff bill, nor 
were they ever before proposed. They are contrary to the ‘fun- 
damental principle upon which specific rates of duty are framed, 
The Republican Party has always advocated specific rates of 
duty, upon the contention that ‘they can be assessed correctly 
and expeditiously. But neither the consumer nor the importer 
can possibly foresee what will be the specific ‘rates of duty on 
dyes coming within the provisions of'this se¢tion. These specific 
rates, it should be noted, are to ‘be based upon findings of fact 
made by the Secretary of the Treasury as to the lowest com- 
mercial standard of strength for dyes on ‘a date more than 
eight years ago. Five thousand different brands of'dye enter 
into international trade, and virtually all of these dyes are 
bought and sold in at least two strengths and some in five and 
six strengths, depénding upon the working ‘conditions under 
which they are employed. Consumers of dyes themselves have 
their own ideas of practices as to the strength of dyes which they 
use. One manufacturer, for example, may ‘use a certain dye in 
50 per cent strength, while another may use the same dye in a 
10 or 20 per cent strength ; and it,is easy to foresee the numer- 
ous difficulties which will be encountered by the Secretary of 
the Treasury in determining the lowest commercial strength as 
existing on July 1, 1914. He would have trouble enough, Mr. 
President, indeed his task would be almost impossible, if he 
had to ascertain the same information as of to-day; but in at- 
tempting to ascertain and establish these standards of ‘strength 
as of a time eight years ago he will undoubtedly encounter so 
many difficulties that these provisions will be a prolific source 
of ‘customs litigation. 

Furthermore, ‘in ‘the ‘administration of these provisions the 
Seeretary of the Treasury must decide’as to the minimum :por- 
tion of the domestic consumption of a dye that can be regarded 
as representing that dye commercially. In other words, if prac- 
tically the entire consumption of a particular dye ‘in this coun- 
try on July 1, 1914, was in the 50 per cent strength, would a 
single sale of that dye on that date, in a 10 per cent strength, 
and in a small lot, justify the conclusion that the lowest com- 
mercial strength of this dye on that date was 10 per cent? 

I am well aware, Mr. President, that the reason assigned in 
support of these provisions is that they will prevent the importa- 
tion of dyes in unusually high concentration and thus evade 
the protection ‘afforded by the specific rate of 7 cents per pound. 
It is true that dyes of high concentration were brought over 
from Germany in 1916 in submarines, and this isolated instance 
has caused dye manufacturers of this country ‘to insist upon 
these novel provisions in the pending bill, But the fact is that 
the standard commercial practice will be resumed whenever 
normalcy of trade is reestablished, that there are insurmount- 
able difficulties in the administration of these provisions, that 
they place water upon the dutiable list for the first time, and 
that neither impertets nor consumeérs can evér know in advance 
the rate of duties at which dyes should be brought in, 


THE AMERICAN DYDP INDUSTRY. 


Prior to 1909 no serious effort had been made to develop the 
dye industry in this country. Various plants, for the production 
of vegetable colors chiefly, had long been in existence, and a few 
enterprising manufacturers had engaged in the production of 
the more simply obtained colors from coal-tar intermediates. 
But it was fully conceded that the German chemical establish- 
ments, with their larger experience, their more highly trained 
staffs, and their inexhaustible.patience, had secured dominance 
in this field of commercial production, It ‘is alleged—~and by 
some the allegation is now made an excuse—that the textile 
manufacturers, especially those of New England, were enabled 
to exclude frem the tariff bill of 1909 any adequate protective 
provision for the Ameriean dye industry. In 1913, however, the 
Underwood bill adopted the dye duties carried in the Payne- 
Aldrieh bill. One year later, upon the outbreak of the World 
War, with its consequent prohibition upon our receipt of foreign 
dyestuffs, the dye industry of the United States procured -its 
first firm foothold in the home market; and in 1916 its repre- 
sentatives came to Congress and made a showing upon which 
they were granted tariff protection which they said would be 
adequate for all time. 

Their language, as quoted to the Senate on the 3d of May, 
1920, by the then senior Senator from Colorado, Mr. Thomas, 
was as follows: 

If you will give us this rate of duty within three or four years, we 


will be able to supply the American market with 80 per cent of its con- 
sumption, and when we have the industry thus far advanced we ‘will 


fear neither God nor devil; we ean beat Germany in her own market ; 
we shall make ourselves the great dye industry of the world under 
thiz line of duties. 


And they added: 
We agree, if we produce 60 per cent of the home demand for aye, 


stuffs, to the reduction of the specitic duties which we now ask, gra 
through a term of years, 
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These mén. were taken at their word. In the a¢t of Sep- 
tember 8, 1916, ‘they were granted ‘special duties in addition 
to those provided by the Underwood bill in a sum of 24 cents 
a pound upon certain products and of 5 cents a pound upon 
others. There was also inserted in this act a provision to the 
effect that after five years of its operation these special duties 
would be arinually reduced by 20 pér cent. 

This bill remained operative for three years, but within seven 
months from the date of ‘its passage we ourselves had entered 
the war. I need not dwell, Mr. President, upon the sordid 
chapter of greed and profiteering which that era of our history 
produced. But'it is significant that immediately following the 
armistice the dye makers of America, engulfed in the golden 
flood of profits which they had secured, took steps to continue 
their stranglehold upon the consumers of the country. 

By that time A. Mitchell Palmer had become Alien Property 
Custodian, In that capacity he had seized and held all'German- 
owned patents in this country, among them, of course, being 
the varied formulas for the production of coal-tar dyes. Asso- 
ciated with Mr. Palmer in his office as head of the Bureau of 
Investigation was Francis P. Garvan, who himself became Mr. 
Palmer’s successor when the latter was translated to the office 
of Attorney General. Mr. Palmér was originally acting under 
the so-called “trading with the enemy act,” by the terms of 
which the use of enémy patents was to be exercised under 
license from the Federal Trade Commission, a Government 
agency. Later, through an amendment to the trading with the 
enemy act, procured November 4, 1918, the origin of which is 
still shrouded in mystery, provision was made for the selling of 
enemy property which the Alien Property Custodian supposedly 
held in trust. 

SENATOR KNOX’S OPINION. 

At this point, Mr, President, I digress only long enough to 
point out that the late Senator from Pennsylvania, although a 
most ardent, as he was the most intelligent, advocate of the dye 
embargo, never faited to inveigh against this policy where by 
congressional action the Government of the United States be- 
came reereant to its trust. Speaking in this body on June 30, 
1921, Mr. Knox said: 

I hope the day is not far away when we shall come back to the ftradi- 
tions of the American ple that the right upon land of private prop- 
erty belonging to an alien enemy is a sacred right; that such pores 
may be taken into custody only for the re of conservation ; an 
that at the end of a war there shall be a Strict account? 
of that property by the Government of the United States, which may 
take {t temporarily into its possession. at is one of the principles 
for which this country has contended for 100 years. While, as Chief 
Justice Marshall said, ‘the Congress may have the power to provide 
that the private property of alien enemies may be taken during a war, 


it can only do so by putting upon itself a moral turpitude of which we 
ought to be ashamed.” 


to the owners 


BAND PIRACY, 

But this land piracy had already taken place. In the agile 
mind of Mr, Garvan there had arisen a “ clear vision,” as Mr. 
Palmer subsequently deseribed ft, of the vast advantage to be 
obtained by concentrating these alien patents in the hands of 
private owners, and with “ indefatigable industry,” if I may 
again use Mr. 'Palmer’s laudatory words, Mr.’ Garvan worked 
out the plan. He sought first the American Dyes Institute and 
the American Manufacturing Chemists’ Association to aid in 
the conspiracy. 

The ‘Dyes Institute, again using Mr. Palmér’s ‘words, gave 
“instant ‘and enthusiastic approval,” and as a result a corpofa- 
tion was organized, to be known as the Chemical Foundation. 
The first contribution to the Foundation was made in January, 
1919, when practically $10,000 was advanced by the Dyes In- 
stitute for the purpose of ‘searching the Patent Office records. 
This search revealed nearly 5,000 alien-owned patents, formulas, 
and trade-marks, covering not only dye and ehemical processes 
but metallurgical, scientific, and industrial formulas and pat- 
ents in great number and wide variety. The mere enumeration 
of them in fine type occupies 102 pages of the report ‘which’ Col, 
Thomas W. Miller, the present Alien Property Custodian, has 
lately submitted to Congress. And I hope I shall ‘not violate 
the ethics of the hour, Mr. President, if I add that Mr. Garvan 
during his entire term as Alfen Property Custodian never made 
a report of any character whatever. 

I repeat, Mr. President, that Mr. Garvan never made a re- 
port; and in the Miller report to which I have just “alluded, 
it is shown that Mr. Garvan expended $173,757.50 for the 
services of expert auditors and accountants to. prepare material 
for a report which died aborning. 

MR. GARVAN’S VERSATILITY. 

It is possible that Mr. Garvan may be excused for this deérelic- 
tion because of the fact that he was simultaneously ‘Alien 
Property Custodian and President of the Chemical Foundation, 
while during the saine period he had been named and confirmed 
as Assistant ‘Attorney’ General after his superior, Mr. Palmer, 
went to the Department of Justice. It is clear, therefore, that 
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Mr. Garvan, in these three capacities, was~constantly in a 
position to entrap all critics, both going and coming. 

The Chemical Foundation is now before the courts, and I 
have no desire to prejudice its case. Its president, as I have 
said, is Francis P. Garvan. Its board of trustees, in the first 
instance, comprised the advisory sales committee of the Alien 
Property Custodian’s office—which committee passed upon and 
approved the sale of the patents to Mr. Garvan and themselves. 
Mr. Joseph H. Choate, jr., is counse) for the Chemical Founda- 
tion. He had been a dollar-a-year man in the Alien Property 
Custodian’s office, but his connection with the Chemical Foanda- 
tion has been much more profitable, inasmuch as his fees from 
that organization have already amounted to some $20,000. 

This should not be confused, Mr. President, with the further 
sum of $52,524 paid to Mr. Choate, or his law firm, by the 
American Dyes Institute, of which sum $29,999 went to Mr. 
Choate, personally, for fees and traveling expenses to Paris. 

Associated: with Mr. Choate in the Chemical Foundation is 
Mr. Ramsay Hoguet, who was also a dollar-a-year man under 
‘Messrs. Palmer and Garvan, but who has received from the 
Chemical Foundation more than $50,000 in fees. 

The Chemical Foundation paid for the 4,767 patents which 
it bought the sum of $250,000—an amount less than that re- 
quired for their mere recording; and while the president of 
the Chemical Foundation sets forth in splendid language a 
patriotic, educational, and eleemosynary motive, the founda- 
tion’s financial statement shows that it has not been wholly 
unmindful of more material things. Up to December 31, 1921, 
the Chemical Foundation had collected in royalties and license 
fees $407,378, a tidy return indeed for a profit in less than three 
years upon an initial investment of $250,000. With sublime 
effrontery, it has brought suit, making the Treasurer of the 
United States a defendant, to recover $356,089, representing 
accrued royalties and license fees collected by the Federal 
Trade Commission under the trading with the enemy act. 
This sum, taken in connection with the latest financial state- 
ment of the Chemical Foundation, shows that within less than 
three years from the date of its organization the foundation has 
received or is seeking to obtain an income of nearly $1,000,000, 
or four times its original investment. This income, Mr. Presi- 
dent, has been obtained from the use of only a few of the 
4,700 patents which the Chemical Foundation holds: and upon 
the wholly fair assumption that these patents will average at 
least 10 years more of life, it is readily deducible that the 
Chemical Foundation, had the President permitted it to go 
unchecked, would have taken at least $3,000,000 more from 
the American consumer under the plea of patriotism and edu- 


cation, 
MUSCLE SHOALS UNDER TRIBUTE. 


In this connection I wish to point out that among the patents 
thus held by the Chemical Foundation and upon which in a small 
way it has already collected its royalties is the so-called Haber 
process for the fixation of nitrates. It is this process which will 
be used at Muscle Shoals if that ambitious project shall ever be 
earried to completion, and I wish particularly to call the atten- 
tion of the junior Senator from North Dakota and others who 
support Mr. Henry Ford’s proposal to the fact that the farmers 
of the country have been thus marked for tribute by the Chem- 
ical Foundation, and that a vote by them to retain the dye em- 
bargo provision in this bill is a vote to sustain the abhorrent 
program against which I am speaking. 

I have called attention to the fact that this bill contains a 
duty on water. All Senators will remember that we have placed 
a duty upon sand. In the particular matter which I am now 
discussing, the Chemical Foundation will levy a tax upon the 
air. Thus, Mr. President, we shall find all the elements of the 
universe, the air, the water, and the solid earth, placed under 
tribute. : 

Mr. President, the figures which I have just quoted in part 
are contained in detail in a tabulation furnished to me by the 
Federal Trade Commission, and I ask permission at this point 
that that table and the accompanying letter from Chairman 
Gaskill, of the commission, may be inserted in my remarks with- 
out reading. 

There being no objection, the matter 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION, 


OFFICE OF THE CHAIRMAY, 
Washington, July 7, 1922. 


was ordered to be 


Hon. GeoRGE H. MOSEs, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dwar Senator Moses: I am responding to your letter of June 26 
in which you ask to be furnished with a list of the products of manu- 
facturers under patents sold by the Alien Property Custodian to the 
Chemical Foundation (Inc.) and the amounts of royalties received by 
the Federal Trade Commission thereon. , 


10251 


The Federal Trade Commission has never received any royalties, since 
under the statute such royalties are payable to the Alien Property Cus- 
todian. The Federal Trade Commission has, however, audited the 
books of its licensees and the payments made to the Alien Property 
Custodian for the purpose of ascertaining whether the proper amounts 
have been paid, and, of course, has kept itself iaformed as to the 
making of proper payments as a prerequisite to the cancellation of any 
licenses issued by it. 

Accompanying this letter you will find a tabulation showing the name 
of the licensee, the product, the total royalty accrued both prior and sub- 
sequent to the transfer of the tents to the Chemical Foundation. 
These figures do not represent and must not be confused with a gate 
royalties accruing under all licenses of the same nature or otherwise, 
as these figures refer only to such patents as have been assigned to the 
Chemical Foundation. 

The figures do not in every instance show the full amount involved 
as of a closing of the books on this date because a number of reports 
covering the semiannual accounting period ended July 1, 1922, have 
not yet been received, and are not herein included. 

I trust that this is the information which you desire, and that it 
will serve your present purposes. If not the commission will be very 
gixd to furnish you such other information which you may desire as is 
in its ssession, 

‘ordially yours, 


NELSON B. GASKILL, Chairman. 


Royalties accrued under Federal Trade Commission licensees covering 
patents transferred to Chemical Foundation (Inc.). 


| Accrued 

prior to 
transfer to 

| founda- 


—— 
royalty 
accrued. 


Licensee. Product. 


tion. 


The Dermatological Re- $35, 447. 73 
search Laboratories, Phil- 


adelphia, Pa. 


Takamine Laboratory 
(Inc.), New York City. 

Farbwerke - Hoechst 
New York City. 


Arsphenamine and Neo (in- 
troduced as ‘‘Salvarsan’’ 
and “‘ Neo-Salvarsan,” re- | 
ae 

lo 


$87, 975. 39 


1, 574. 92 
6, 203. 23 


None. 


Co., | Arsphenamine (introduced | 
as “‘Salvarsan’’) 


Neo-Arsphenamine (intro- 
duced as “N var- 


(introduced as | 

8, 355. 22 
12, 954. 20 
31, 852. 35 


3, 812. 88 
5, 756. 77 
7, 842. 30 
17, 008, 61 


Rector Chemical Co., N 
York City. 

Pacific Flush Tank Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Diarsenol Co. (Inc.), Buf- 
falo, N. Y 


Sewage treatment (Imhoff).. 


Arsphenamine and Neo (in- 
troduced as ‘!Salvarsan” | 
and ——e re- 
spectively). 

Procaine (introduced as 
“Novocain”’). 

ieee of wood (Rii- 
ping). 


The Abbott Laboratories, 
Chicago, Il. 

Lembeke, von Bernuth Co. 
(ine, (now Bernuth 

“mbeke Co. (Inc.), New . 

York City. 

Calco Chemical Co. (Inc.), | Procaine (introduced as 
Bound Brook, N. J. “Novocain’”’). ~ 

French Battery & Carbon | Galvanic cells 
Co., Madison, Wis. 

The ‘Abbott Laboratories, 
Chic Th. 

E.1.du Pont de Nemours & 


3, 946, 52 
47, 178. 92 


1,638, 20 
21, 603. 73 
107. 49 None. 
None. 
138. 83 
None. 
a 
None. 


None. 
None. 


Do 
Albert B. Moses, Seattle, 
Wash 


F. L. Smith & Co., New 
York oy. 

E.C. Klipstein & Sons Co... 2 

National Aniline & Chemical 3 None. 


None. 
21. 81 


Co., New York City. 
DDwn<ccoage 
The Stearns-Roger Manu- 
facturing Co., Denver, 
Colo. 
Merrimac Chemical Co., Bos- 


146. 29 


Solid hydrosulfites 


Arsphenamine (introduced | 31,684.81 | 
as ‘‘Salvarsan’’). | 
Neo-Arsphenamine (intro- | 102,326.97 
duced as ‘“Neo-Salvar- | | 
Procaine (introduced as | 21,007.82 
“ Novocain’’). 
Absorption tower 953. 03 
7,921.77 | 


Digitalis extract 6, 928. 61 | 
Artificial breathing appara. | 382. 83 | 
tus, method causing arti- | } 
ficial respiration. i 


General Ceramics Co., New 
York City. 

E. C. Klipstein & Sons Co., 
New York City. 

Merck & Co., New York City 

The Draeger Oxygen Appa- | 
ratus Co. (now American | 
Atmos Corporation) Wil- | 
kinsburg, Pa. | 

Do 


Tanning agents 


Resuscitating device | 
Battery for absorbing car- | 
bonic ects, such as used in 
breat! apparatus. 
Portable tenibies appa- | 
ratus universal coupling. ; 
“ Pulmotor” (trade-mark). .| 





Royalties accrued under Federal Trade Commission. licensees, etc.—Con. 


Reinschild Chemical Co., 


Manhattan, N. Y. 


Arma : ~apienaeane New 
York City. 

The Ault & vn SO es 
(transferred. to 


Chemical Works tie), 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Central Dyestuft and Ohem- 

icat Co., Newark, N. J. 


New York City. 
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Red azo lake and process of 
same, 

and process of 

eC. 


Blue red 


Consolidated Color and 
Chemical Co., New York 


re tee and Wye: 


Red + vier oon aati sosenne 
of making same. 

Red vat dye 

Vat at dyeand precess of mak- 


same. 
Violet blue vat dyestuffs .... 
Vat dyeing coloring ma 

Division of Laboratories and i 

Research of New, York | as “Salvarsan”). 

State net 

Health, en 7 > ae Ee 
— ay Co., Solvay, | Mannfacture of ammonia.... 


Y. 
Massachusetts State Depart- | Arsphenamine (introduced 
nw of Health, Boston, as “Salvarsan’’). 


Horatio Nelson Fraser (trans-| Process of preparing cam- 
ferred to Chemical Refin- phor. 
ing pee, Brooklyn, 


ave . 
Green & Bauer, Hartford, 
Conn. 


Aggregate accrued under licenses 
Total accrued prior to transfer to foundation. 
Total accrued since foundation took title... ........cc.cccccccccccaccccns 


[Note.—The above figures do not represent full amount involved as.a number 
reports are not yet in for the semiannual accounting period ending July 1, 1922.) 


Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, whatever the result of the Gov- 
ernment proceedings against the Chemical Foundation, I shall 
always believe that it was.coneeived in conspiracy and fostered 
by falsehood. The conspiracy, as I believe, was formed by Mr. 
Garvan, his associates in the office of the Alien Property Cus- 
todian, and certain of the dye manufacturers of this country. It 
is most improbable that Mr. Garvan, being chief of the buream of 
investigation in the Alien Property Custodian’s office, should 
not have had considerable knowledge of the value of the pat- 
ents which he sold to himself. As a matter of fact, Mr. Presi- 
dent, Mr. Garvan’s coconspirator, Mr. Choate, testified before 
the Hcuse Committee on. Ways:and Means, with regard to the 
subjee. of the dye embargo, that, by virtue of the positions 
which they held, both he and Mr. Garvan had knowledge of the 
large profits which had been made: by the alien owners of these 

tents. 

Garvan must have known also that on December 12, 1918, 
four months prior to the sale of these patents to the Chemieal 
Foundation, but only a month prior to the seareh of the Patent 
Office to which I have referred, the. Alien Property Custodian 
had sold 1,200 dye and pharmaceutical: patents which had be- 
longed to the Bayer Co. to the Sterling Products Co., of West 
Virginia, and to the Grasselli Co., of Ohio, for the not incon- 
siderable sum of $5,310,000, or more than twenty times what Mr. 
Garvan paid to himself for four times that number of patents. 

Nor could Mr. Garvan have been ignorant of the sale of the 
stock and rights of the Heyden Chemical. Works, which Mr. 
Palmer first, bargained to dispose of to the Monsanto Chemical 
Works, of St. Louis, for $605,000—a sum so absurdly low that 
even the pliable advisory sales committee refused to approve 
it—and the property was later sold to Allen A. Ryan, of New 
York, for more than $1,000,000, It may be relevant to add, 
Mr: President; that the Monsanto Chemical Works which: had 
been thus favored was a member of the American Dyes Insti- 
tute and a contributor to its funds; and it. may be pertinent: to 
say further that this company has been on both sides of the dye 
embargo question, but finally landed firmly on the side where 


its larger material obligation lay, It is also.a member of the 
Chemical Foundation. 

Mr. President, I now turn to the orgy of falsehood with which 
the Chemical Foundation camouflaged its real purpose. 

The Chemical Foundation was organized’ in the winter of 
1919. On April 10 of that year it took its: first tithe to the pat- 
ents upon: which have been collected nearly $1,000,000 in royal- 
ties; On February 26 the papers: which had been carefully pre- 
pared for his signature were executed by Acting Secretary of 
State Polk, and one week later Mr: Garvan became Alien. Prop- 
erty Custodian: As such, on April 10, he sold to himself for 
$250,000 property whose earning capacity thus far disclosed indi- 
cates it to have been worth many millions. 

THB VALUB OF THE PATENTS, 

In fact, Mr. President, the total value of patents and trade- 
marks controlled by the Chemical Foundation can hardly be less 
than $20,000,000. These patents cover many lines of production, 
chief among them being: 

Vat and other dyes, salvarsan and other medicinals, optical and 
therapeutic instruments, nitrogen ——— tanning materials, syn- 
thetic camphor, alloys, and cellulose products. 

There are also entaede of miscellaneous. patents covering 
nonchemical products which unquestionably. are valuable, but 
of which there is no definite knowledge, except that. Mr. Choate 
testified that the profits from them. were very large. 

According to the financial statement of the Chemical Founda- 
tion which was filed by Mr. Garvan with the Shortridge com- 
mittee, the foundation, up to January 1, 1922, had collected 
royalties amounting. to $407,000. The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion advises, in the letter which I have-already presented, that 
the Alien Property Custodian has received royalties as.of July 
1, 1922, amounting to $491,855.70 under licenses: covering the 
patents controlled by the foundation, It is thus evident that 
$898,000 has been paid in royalties on German dye.and chemi- 
cal patents.since the passage of the trading with the enemy act, 
or during the past four: years. Since very few licensees were 
able to manufacture in any. appreciable quantity, during the first 
year of the trading with the enemy act, it is evident that prac- 
tically this entire amount of $900,000 was collected within the 
last three years. It follows, therefore, that the Alien Property 
Custodian and the Chemical Foundation have obtained approxi- 
mately $800,000 a year as royalties from licenses issued under 
the patents now controlled by the foundation, or an annual in: 
come greater than the whole purchase price, which was only. 


$250,000. 
The royalties collected under these patents: have inereased 


of | each year, and they soon will undoubtedly considerably exceed the 


$300,000 per year now received, though this sum represents a 
handsome return on an investment of ‘at least $5,000,000. Under 
date of July 5, 1922, the Journal of Commerce published an in- 
terview. with former Alien. Property Custodian A. Mitchell 
Palmer, in which he was reported to say: ‘“ We could have sold 
at least: one of those patents for $10,000,000 if we had wanted 
to revert back, to the same conditions as. when Germany held 
control.” Royalties amounting to.$276,000 have been collected 
under the salvarsan patents, indicating total sales of over 
$5,000,000, of this well-known medicinal agent. The royalties 
under this one patent. alone have exceeded the purchase price of 
the entire 4,700 dye and chemical and other patents. Licenses 
for the,-manufacture of novocain, a well-known local anzsthetic, 
have yielded royalties of $37,000, indicating sales. of $700,000. 
One concern alone paid $5,000 royalties on atophan, and another 
firm $9,000.on this same coal-tar. medicinal product. The re- 
turn of $5,000. was based. on a license fee of 24 per cent of the to- 
tal sales, of,atophan; but.a fee of 5 per cent was charged by the 
Chemical Foundation, on salvarsan, the only. recognized cure 
for. the most deadly scourge of mankind, 

It may be pertinent to interject that atophan is a cure for 
gout, and perhaps the projectors of the Chemical Foundation 
sought to favor themselves by the lowe license fee which they 
placed upon. that, remedy. 

The foundation has generally demanded royalties ranging. 
from 2 to 5 per cent on products made in this country under 
patents which it controls, and at the same time it has collected 
royalties of 10 per cent on imported products covered by the 
same patents. This policy of charging a royalty two to five 
times larger on imported products than on those of domestic 
manufacture has been applied to medicinal preparations regard- 
less of the fact that this royalty unquestionably is paid by the 
ultimate consumer—the poor and the sick. 

WRITES ITS ‘OWN TARIFFS. 

The foundation charges a license fee of $100 for the use of 
any trade-mark to which it claims ownership, and an additional 
royalty of: 1 per cent) of the total business in: the product; sold 
under such trade-mark. The foundation has a@ fixed reyalty 
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charge of 1 per cent for the use of trade-marks on products of 
domestie manufacture, but its royalty charges are many times 
greater than this on imported products—no doubt as much as 
the traffic will bear—so that we have here an instance where a 
private corporation is enabled to write and enforce tariff rates 


at its own sweet will. 

I know of at least one instance where the Chemical Founda- 
tion imposed an import royalty for the use of a trade-mark on 
a well-known medicinal agent which was twenty times higher 
than the royalty for the domestic manufacturer of the same 
product. And this, Mr. President, in the name of philanthropy 
and amidst a flow of crocodile tears for the sick who are to be 
benefited by the Chemical Foundation’s activities, activities car- 
ried on, I may add, under well-established and extremely lucra- 


tive royalty payments. 
These reyalties have been imposed upon all imported products 


coming under patents which the foundation controls regardless 
of the nature of the product or the ultimate consumer. Not only 
has the foundation collected its royalty of 10 per cent on the 
importation of medicinal products but it has exacted the same 
royalty on optical and therapeutic instruments, even though 
imported specifically for the use of hospitals, institutions for 
the care of the poor and the sick, laboratories, scientists, and 
institutions of learning. How alluring, Mr. President, may edu- 
cation and philanthropy become when, as in the case of the 
Chemical Foundation, they are supplemented by an air-tight 
royalty. 

It should be borne in mind, Mr. President, that the sums rep- 
resented in the income figures which I have quoted have been 
derived from only 68 of the 4,700 patents which Mr. Garvan is 
trying defiantly to withhold from the Government. Is it not 
pertinent to ask how much the other 4,632 will produce? Other 
details of the conspiracy I leave to be developed by the Depart- 
ment of Justice, which, I am confident, is not to be pulled off 
its task by any sort of pressure. 

I now beg leave, Mr. President, to read the substance of a 
conversation had with a former Federal official whose name 
I do not intend to disclose at this time, but whose testimony 
in full will undoubtedly be used by the Government when the 
Chemical Foundation case is heard in court: 


The trading with the enemy act conferred upon the Federal Trade 
Commission authority to license the use of all enem tents seized 
under the authority of that act. About April, 1919, the Federal Trade 
Commission began receivimg letters from time to time asking permission 
to cancel licenses — m the commission and explaining that the 
writers desired to take Hcenses with the Chemical Foundation. This 
caused the officers of the Federal Trade Commission to investigate in 
order to determine just what the Chemical Foundation was. Up to 
that time they had no definite information except that it was some 
sort of a private corporation which claimed to be organized for a 
beneficial purpose. 

Before the investigation had proceeded very far the commission was 
surprised to learn that the licensees who had amnes for permission to 
cancel their licenses were being informed by officers of the Chemical 
Foundation that the Federal Trade Commission was acting in aceord 
with the Chemical Foundation, and that the cancellation of the licenses 
as proposed would be acquiesced in by the Federal Trade Commission. 
Further inquiry brought out a letter which had been sent to these 
licensees, over the signature of Ramsay Hoguet, who was special 

tent counsel for the Chemical Fou tion, in which he advised 
icensees of the Federal Trade Commission that the commission ap- 
proved of what he was doing and that it was entirely agreeable to 
the Federal Trade Commission to have the licensees cance) their licenses 
and execute new licenses to the Chemical Foundation. 

This letter of Mr. Hoguet created great surprise in the Federal Trade 
Commission, as no one had given him any such authority and the state- 
ments he had made were untrue. Thereupon, Mr. Hoguet was asked to 
come to Washington, and, after an interview with one of the officers 
of the Federal Trade Commission, admitted he had acted hastily and 
upon insufficient information in thus writing to licensees of the Federal 
Trade Commission, and he agreed to recall the letters and withdraw the 
statements. Whether he did so or not is not known. 


WAS POLK DECBIVED? 


Subsequently, when it became necessary for the Chemical Foundation 
to secure an Executive order approving its course, the Federal Trade 
Commission learned that Frank L. Polk, Acting Secretary of State (in 
the absence of Secretary Lansing and President Wilson in Europe), had 
signed an executive order prepared A the Chemical Foundation and 
submitted to him by it. Inquiry of Mr. Polk, propounded by one of 
the officers of the eral Trade Commission at the request of Mr, 
Houston Thompson, a member of the commission, elicited the fact that 
the same misrepresentations had been made to Mr. Polk by the Chemical 
Foundation as had been made to the licensees of the eral Trade 
Commission wrens the attitude of the commission toward the 
foundation. Mr. Polk explained that he signed the executive order 
after a hurried reading of it, upon an assurance that the action to be 
taken was with the full approval of the Federal Trade Commission— 
a statement which was untrue. Mr. Polk seemed very much disturbed 
and held several conferences with Federal Trade Commission officers 
over the telephone and finally intimated very strongly that he had been 
made the victim of false representations to induce his signature to the 
executive order—an order, it must be remembered, prepared by the 
Chemical Foundation. 

It_is well known that there were many clashes between the Federal 
Trade Commission and the Chemical tion. The commission 
always insisted that the action of the foundation in acquiring valuable 
industrial patents, such as improvements upon the gyroscope and other 
patents of that sort, was entirely foreign to the avowed purpose of the 
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Seen inasmuch as these patents had no relation to the chemical 


In t course of its investigation the Federal Trade Commission 
learned that the Chemical Foundation had made other representations 
to licensees to induce them toe cancel their licenses runping to the 
commission and to take licenses from the foundation. Among these 
representations was that made by Mr. Hoguet that the Chemical Founda- 
tion could render a service to foundation licensees which the Govern- 
ment could not render, in that they stood ready to defend any action 
brought in the courts by the former German owners against licensees on 
account of the use of the ents, This statement was a surprise to 
the Federal Trade Commission, which has a staff of law officers and to 
which the Department of Justice would be available in a matter of that 
kind. Apparently, Mr. Hoguet saw an opportunity to offer his pro- 
fessional services for this gigantic undertaking, and it would appear 
that the Chemical Foundation was not overscrupulous about the repre- 
sentations it made in order to break up the arrangement between the 
Federal Trade Commission and fts licensees and to take over the 
business for the Chemical Foundation. 


In corroboration of the memorandum of conversation which 
I have just read I now present a copy of a letter written in 
June, 1919, by an officer of the Chemical Foundation: 


You are now the holder of certain licenses from the Federal Trade 
Commission under letters tent which have been seized by the Alien 
Property Custodian and sold to the Chemical Foundation (Inc.). The 
Chemical Foundation thus becomes entitled to receive the royalties paid 
for the use of such patents. 

In order to. make the record clear, we have arranged with the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission to accept a surrender of your license from the 
Federal Trade Commission and to issue you a license on the same terms 
from the Chemical Foundation (Inc.). It may be that the Chemical 
Foundation will be able to issue you a license at a later date in the 
uniform form which it proposes to issue to all of its licensees instead 
of that you now hold. 

I may add that, aside from r peeeeeng ee situation, there are ad- 
vantages in surrendering your Federal ade Commission license in 
that the royalties paid under a license from the Chemical Foundation 
Inc.) are not subject to review by a court, as in the case of a license 
granted by the Federal Trade Commission, and royalties paid by you 
will ge te the advancement of the chemical industry instead of being 
held for the benefit of the enemy. 

The surrender of your license may be in the form of a letter ad- 
dressed to the Federal Trade Commission, Washington, D. C., atten- 
tion of Mr. Francis M. Phelps. ff you will a me when you have 
made the surrender, I will proc to have a license issued by the 
Chemical Foundation (Inc.) immediately. 


The licensee to whom this letter was addressed immediately 
communicated with the Federal Trade Commission, and under 
date of June 26, 1919, the Hon. Victor Murdock, of Kansas, act- 
ing chairman of the commission, made reply as follows. The 
subheads in the letter are Mr. Murdock’s and not mine. 


A number of those holding licenses with the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion by virtue of the authority vested in the commission under the 
trading with the enemy act and the Executive order of October 12, 
1917, in re enemy-owned patents, ete., have notified the comm} 
that they have been requested by the Chemical Foundation (Inc.) to 
relinasiah the said licenses and in licu thereof to accept licenses from the 
Chemical Foundation (Inc.). The Chemical Foundation (Inc.) 
its attorney and representative, Mr. Hoguet, has appeared in person 
before the commission and asked for an expression from the commis- 
sion as to its disposition in this matter. In se to these inquiries 
the commission makes the following statement for your consideration: 


LICENSE GRANTED BY THE COMMISSION. 


By virtue of the authority vested in it by the act of Congress ap- 
proved October 6, 1917, known as the trading with the enemy act, and 
the Exeeutive order of October 12, 1917, vesting it with authority to 
administer said act, the Federal Trade Commission granted licenses 
thereunder for the life of the patent, unless otherwise stated, and upon 
payment to the Alien Property Custodian ef a certain royalty. Under 
said license the commission reserved the power to terminate and cancel 
the license in whole or in part. It is this license that the Chemical 
Foundation now requests you to surrender, and in lieu thereof to apply 
for one to be issued by it. 

THE CHEMICAL FOUNDATION (INC.). 


At the suggestion of the commission, the Hon. Ramsay Hognet, coun- 
sel for the Chemical Foundation (Ine.), has made the following state- 
ment of the objects and purposes of the said foundation: 

“The Chemical Foundation is a corporation to which the Alten Pro 
erty Custodian, acting under the authority of the President, has sold all 
of the formerly enemy-owned patents re ating te dyes, chemicals, and 
related subjects. The stock of the Chemical Foundation is divided into 
$400,000 of preferred nonvoting stock, which it is expected will be re 
deemed within a very short time, and $100,000 worth of common stock, 
the dividends on which are limited to 6 per cent. This stock is sold 
in very small lots and is as widely distributed as possible throughout the 
industries affected by the patents. In order to prevent control falling 
into the hands of any one group, the stock is made nontransferable ex- 
cept by leave of the board of directors, and is placed in a voting trust 
for a period of 17 years. The voting trustees are the gentlemen who 
have been serving as the advisory sales committee to the Alien Property 
Custedian—Otto T. Barnard, Esq. (chairman the New York Trust Co., 
New York) ; Hon. George L. Ingraham (late presiding justice appellate 
division, first yo New York Supreme Court); Cleveland H. 
Dodge, Msq.; B. Howell Griswold, jr., Esq. (of Alexander Brown & Sons, 
Baltimore) : Ralph Stone, Esq. (president Detroit Trust Co., Detroit, 
Mich.). he officers and directors of the foundation are as follows: 
President, Mr. Francis P. Garvan (the Alien an a Custodian) ; vice 
president, Col, Douglas I. MeKay (late colonel, General Staff, vice 
president of J. G. White & Co. and deputy police commissioner of 
the city of New York under Mayors Gaynor, Kline, and Mitchel) ; 
treasurer and secretary, Mr. George J. rbett (assistant secretary 
Central Union Trust Co.). 

“It is the purpose of the Chemical Foundation to issue nonexclusive 
licenses on equal terms to all properly qualified American manufacturers 
and to enforce the ents against infringement by the importation and 
sale of the patented product made abroad. The e are 
to be fixed after consideration of all the facts surrounding the manw 
facture of the patented product, and will be at a reasonable rate. The 
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royalties will be used to retire the preferred stock and for the encour- 
agement of chemical industry in the United States. Directors of the 
Chemical Foundation hope to make it a central body and point of con- 
tact for the entire chemical industry and the means of conducting re- 
search for the benefit of the industry as a whole. 

“'The sale to the Chemical Foundation by the Alien Property Cus- 
todian having been made unconditionally, no rights are reserved the 
former enemy owner of the patents, and under section 7 {ce}. ° 
trading with the enemy act as amended November 4, 1918, his only 
recourse appears to be against she grecends of the sale from the Alien 
Property Custodian to the Chemi Foundation, It is the opinion of 
counsel for the Chemical Foundation that the alien enemy has no right 
of action whatever against the licensee under a license issued by the 
Chemical Foundation, 

“The Chemical Foundation will issue licenses at the rate of royalty 
now paid to all licensees of the Federal Trade Commission who apply 
to the commission for a surrender of their licenses, and the surrender 
of whose licenses is accepted by the commission.” 

The commission is informed that on July 1, 1919, the Alien Property 
Custodian will cease to be a member of the Chemical Foundation (Ine.) ; 
that thereafter there will be no connection whatsoever with the United 
States Government, and that its licensees will be governed by the terms 
of the license issued by it. ‘ 

LICENSE OF THE CHEMICAL FOUNDATION (INC.). 


There is herewith inclosed a copy of the form of license of the Chem- 
ical Foundation (Inc.). A comparison of the form of license of the 
Chemical Foundation (Inc.) and that of the Federal Trade Commission 
wee “ie a number of differences, several of which are herewith 
referred to. 

According to section 2 thereof, the licensee will not be permitted to 
import into the United States from any country “any product which 
is covered by any of said patents or sell in the United States, its Territo- 
ries or dependencies, any such product made outside of the United States.” 

By section 13 ef said form of license there is reposed in the founda- 
tion the exclusive discretion of determining not only whether the 
licensee has lived up to the terms of the license but the foundation 
also reserves to itself the right to judge of the qualifications of the 
licensee at the time of the application and at all times after granting 
the same, according to the several sections of the said form of license. 


ALTERNATIVES OFFERED TO LICENSEE. 


The licensee has the privilege of electing one of the following three 
alternatives : 

(a) The licensee may retain its Federal Trade Commission license 
and operate thereunder for the life of the patent unless otherwise speci- 
fied, subject to the powers of revocation provided by the Federal Trade 
Commission license. Or 

(b) The licensee may retain its license with the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and at the same time apply for one from the Chemical Founda- 
tion (Inc.). Should the latter be granted, the licensee may operate 
under both of said licenses, but subject to either the Federal Trade 
Commission or the Chemical Foundation (Inc.), or both, according to 
the terms of the respective licenses. Or 

(ce) The licensee may surrender its Federal Trade Commission license 
and thereby withdraw from the protection of the trading with the 
enemy act and apply for a license from the Chemical Foundation (Inc.), 
and in the event of issuance of the same operate thereafter under the 
control of the said foundation as a private corporation, according to the 
terms of the license issued. 

A surrender of license will not be acted upon by the Federal Trade 
Commission where the licensee is a corporation until a written request 
is addressed to it by the oe authorized officers of the licensee, 
together with a resolution of the board of directors authorizing the said 
request. In the case of licensees not incorporated the request must be 
in writing, signed by the proper parties. he cancellation of a license 
will not take place until the commission has acted upon the request and 
informed the licensee of its action. 

Attention is called to the fact that the commission does not have 
knowledge at this time of the effect of the treaty of peace now being 
noe at Paris upon the same patents or sales or licenses there 
under. It therefore points out that until the treaty of peace is exe- 
euted and the effect thereof on 
licensee may well consider whether 
Commission license. 

By direction of the commission : 


atents and licenses is known the 
e shall surrender the Federal Trade 


Victor MURDOCK, 
Acting Chairman. 


Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, will the Senator give us 
the date of the letter he has just read? 

Mr. MOSES. June 26, 1919. I gave the date at the begin- 
ning of the reading of the letter. 

Mr. McCORMICK. What was the date of the organization 
of the Chemical Foundation? 

Mr. MOSES. It took title to its patents April 10, 1919. 

Acting upon this counsel, and in view of the falsehood with 
which the Chemical Foundation had thus inaugurated its ¢a- 
reer, many of these licensees have continued production under 
the thoroughly legal licenses issued by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and have continued paying to the Alien Property Cus- 
todian the royalties and license fees which the Chemical Foun- 
dation is now suing the Government to recover. 

In pursuance of the educational purpose which the Chemical 
Foundation so unctuously advertises it is to follow, it has ex- 
pended nearly $300,000; the sole intention of which was to 
bolster the propaganda for the dye embargo which we are now 
considering. Pamphlets, beautifully printed upon expensive 
paper and bound in rich and costly fashion, have swept over the 
land like a wave of the poison gas regarding which the dye 
makers of America have loudly declaimed but a pound of which 
they never produced, and which the United States has made ille- 
gal by solemn treaty engagements. Nearly 60,000 copies of a 
strikingly interesting book entitled “ Creative Chemistry ” were 
distributed to members of women’s clubs, the American Legion, 
to newspapers, to colleges, to agricultural agents, to dye con- 
sumers, to authors, to scout masters of boy scouts, and to what 
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Mr. Joseph H. Choate, jr., euphemistically calls “ prominent 
men,” but who, in the form letter which accompanied each of 
these 60,000 books, were designated as “ millionaires.” I sup- 
pose, Mr. President, I may interpolate the suggestion that, in the 
minds of the great dye makers and the avaricious Chemical 
Foundation, no man can be prominent unless he possesses a mil- 
lion dollars. 

NOT A GOVERNMENT AGENCY, : 

In each of these letters appears in one form or another the 
false statement that the Chemical Foundation is a Government 
agency. Thus, in the letter to women’s clubs, it is asserted that 
“ the Chemical Foundation is a quasi-public corporation formed 
by the Government;” in the letter to the American Legion, 
keyed in the foundation lists as the “ dough-boy ” letter, it is as- 
serted that “the Chemical Foundation was formed by the Gov- 
ernment ;” in the letter to consumers, keyed as “ textile form,” 
it is declared that “ the Chemical Foundation is formed at the 
suggestion of the Government;” in the letter to consumers, 
keyed as “club form,” the Chemical Foundation is again held 
up as a “quasi-public corporation formed at the suggestion of 
the Government ;” in the letter to scout masters of the Boy 
Scouts, the function of the foundation is described as “ simply 
to lay before you the facts in America’s critical chemical situa- 
tion to-day ;” while, in the letter to the millionaires, the founda- 
tion resumes its more familiar form of “ a quasi-public corpora- 
tion formed by the Government.” In addition these letters, 
particularly that addressed to club women, stress the ‘ neces- 
sity” for the foundation, but no letter.contains any reference 
to the necessities of Mr. Garvan and his coconspirators. The 
letter to manufacturers in both forms begins with the assertion 
that at the request of the foundation, “ The United States Tariff 
Commission is sending” a report bearing upon the subjects 
dear to the foundation’s heart. This statement, evidently de- 
signed to bolster the original falsehood of the foundation’s 
governmental character, is wholly untrue. I read from a letter 
under date of June 29, 1922, signed by Hon. Thomas O. Marvin, 
chairman of the United States Tariff Commission: 

A careful search of our files fails to uncover any letter received by 
the Tariff Commission from the Chemical Foundation (Inc.), of 81 
Fulton Street, New York City, canteiniog a request that the Tariff 
Commission send to a list of names suggested by the foundation, copies 
of our census of dyes and coal-tar chemicals, 1920. 

It is, of course, poate that the Chemical Foundation sent to the 
trade a letter in which they state: “At our request the United States 
Tariff Commission is sending to you copy of its report showing the 
progress of the American coal-tar industry up to June 30, 1920.” We 
are, of course, in no way responsible for this statement. No such 
request was made of the ‘hari Commission, and your letter gives us 
the first intimation in regard to it, 

In the letter to millionaires, Mr. Garvan asserts that he is the 
president of the Chemical Foundation, and that ‘Thomas W. 
Miller, Alien Property Custodian, is its vice president ;” and 
a letterhead of the foundation upon which is written a letter 
under tlate of May 18, 1921, carried Mr. Miller’s name as such 
officer. Having known Colonel Miller intimately and affection- 
ately for many years, and having a thorough knowledge of his 
high character and of his personal and public probity, I knew 
also that he would lend neither his character, his name, nor his 
official position to a scheme like the Chemical Foundation ; and 
in confirmation of my belief, I read now a letter written by 
Colonel Miller: 

To whom it may concern: 


At no time was I an officer or director, or did I have any interest, 
own or control any stocks, bonds, or other evidence of interest or own- 
ership in the Chemical Foundation (Inc.), nor have I at any time been 
officially or unofficially connected in any manner with this corporation. 
I was informed that the board of directors of the Chemical Foundation 
(Inc.) had elected me an official and that my name appeared on the 
door of the New York office as one of its vice presidents. When first 
infornred of this action I requested the removal uf my name from the 
door and asked that the board of directors rescind the action taken. 
I am reliably informed that my request was immediately complied with, 

THoMAS W. MILLER. 


¥ ASSAULTING THE YOUTHFUL MIND. 

More insidious, however, Mr. President, than the attempt thus 
made to mislead the millionaires of the country was the Chem- 
ical Foundation’s onslaught upon the minds of America’s chil- 
dren as represented in the membership of the Boy Scouts. To 
the scout masters of the country, numbering 16,796, and in a 
position to influence the minds of hundreds of thousands of the 
rising generation, the foundation sent not only copies of ‘‘ Crea- 
tive Chemistry,” but a pamphlet which they described as “ the 
latest publication of the United States Bureau of Education,” 
entitled “ Treasure Hunting of To-day,” a title, I may inter- 
polate, suited to the Chemical Foundation, whose chase for 
treasure has been persistent. 

Wishing to know to what extent the Chemical Foundation 
had wound its tentacles about the educational system of the 
country, I wrote on June 26, 1922, to the Commissioner of 
Education, as follows: 
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Some time Gastee. the month of May, 1921, the Chemical Foundation, 
with offices at 81 
penpmee Paeieet a by the United States Bureau of Education. 


ulton Street, New York City, distributed *, rr = 
lo 
now the subject matter contained in this pamphlet, but Masmuch as it 
was very wi distributed I assume you will have no difficulty in 
identifying it. am writing to ask if you will not be good enough to 
send me a copy of the document. 


This led to an interesting correspondence, for on June 29, 
1922, Commissioner Tigert replied to me as follows: 


In reply to your letter of June 26, I take pleasure in sending herewith 
a copy each of two pamphlets, entitled, respectively, “ Treasure Hunt- 
ing of To-day and Chemistry in Our Sehools” and “The Education 
of the Research Chemist,” both of which were prepared by Mr. Robert 
= Rose. I believe that one of these is the publication to which you 
refer, 


This was the first intimation I had received of the existence 
of the pamphlet, “ The Edueation of the Research Chemist,” and 
it interested me greatly. From it I learned that its author was 
R. E. Rose, of the “ chemical department of the BE. I. du Pont de 
Nemours Co., Wilmington, Del.” The pamphlet was further 
adorned with Mr. Rose’s portrait, and stamped upon it in a 
manner to indicate that it was an official publication of the 
department were the words “ Department of the Interior, Bu- 
reau of Education.” Accordingly I again wrote to Commis- 
sioner Tigert, as follows: 


I thank you for your prompt reply to letter of June 26 and for 
the copies of “ Treasure Hunting of To-day and Chemistry in Our 
ee and “The Education of the Research Chemist,” which you 
nclosed. 

In connection with the publication and distribution ef these two 
pamphlets there is certain information I would like te have. Will you 
lease advise me how the pamphlet entitled “The Education of the 
esearch Chemist” happens to be in your bureau for distribution, how 
many copies of the pamphlet were sent to you, where it was nted, 
and who paid for the printing. I note the cover page has the follow- 
ing thereon: . 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Bureau of Education. 


{Reprinted from the Journal of Industrial and Boginescing Chemistry, 
vol, 12, No. 10, p. 947, October, 1920.] 


THB EDUCATION OF THE RESBARCH CHEMIST, 
(By Bobert EB. Rose.) Q 


Anybody receiving a copy of this peuenic would naturally think it 
was reprinted by the Department of the Interior, Bureau of ucation. 
I assume you must have in your files copies of whatever correspondence 
you have had in connection with the receipt and distribution of this 
pamphlet, and I would atly appreciate it if you would send me a 
copy of same, together with a copy of the mailing list, if any, that was 
used for the distribution of thig pamphlet. 

Will you also advise me how the manuscript of the pamphlet entitled 
“Treasure Hunting of To-day and Chemistry in our Schools” came 
into the possession of the Bureau of Education, and at whose sugges- 
tion it was printed as a Federal publication? I would also like to 
know the number of copies of this pamphlet that you have sent out; the 
name of the party or organization suggesting said distribution, and the 
mailing list used in connection therewith. 

Will you also advise me as to whether Robert E. Rose is now or ever 
has been connected with the United States Bureau of Education? 


On July 5, 1922, the Acting Commissioner of Education, Mr. 
Kalbach, answered the foregoing letter, as follows: 


All the correspondence relating to the distribution of the document 
“Treasure H ng of To-day and Chemistry in our Schools”’ appears 
to be in the files of this bureau. The arrangements were made, how- 
ever, very jargely in personal conferenceS between Dr. P. P. Claxton, 
who was then Commissioner of Education, and Mr. Keohan and Mr. 
Mead, who represented the Chemical Foundation. Doctor Claxton seems 
to have “ outlined” the pamphlet, which was actually written by Robert 
E. Rose, formerly assistant professor of chemistry in the University of 
Washington, but at that time in the chemical department of B. L. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co. He was never employed in the Bureau of 


Education. 

The whole purpose of the pamphlet was to stimulate the study of 
chemistry in this country. It appears from memoranda and letters in 
the files that beg yr high standing were consulted in regard to the 
matter. Among th were Dr. Charles Parsons, of the Bureau of 
Mines; Dr. Treat B. Johnson, of the Sheffield Scientific Schoo! of Yale 
University ; and Doctor Howe, of the National Research Council. A 
letter urging the publication was received from Doctor Johnson, but 
the recommendations of Doctor Parsons and Deetor Howe, if there 
were any, were made orally. 

It is evident that Doctor Claxton was convinced of the desirability of 
issuing the document, for it was printed with the “‘ Department of the 
Interior, Bureau of Education,” on the title-page, and it was mailed 
from the Bureau of Education under the bureau’s penalty envelopes. 
It was not printed by the bureau, but 30,000 copies were received from 
the Chemical Foundation, and they were sent to the following mailing 
ists: 

State superintendents of public instruction. 

County and township superintendents of schools, 

Superintendents of city schools. 

Principals of public high schools. 

Principals of private secondary schools. 

Principals of normal schools are eopies to each). 

Presidents of universities and colleges (five copies to each). 

The pamphlet was very favorably received, for a considerable number 
of requests came later from persons who desired from 25 to 100 copies 
each. These were supplied from stock which remained from the 30,000 
copies after the main distribution. A few copies still remain in the 
oflice. : 

With reference to the pamphlet, “The Education of the Research 
Chemist,” the correspondence on file shows that 300 copies were sent to 
this bureau by the author and that they were mailed to the libraries of 
the larger versities and colle under Doetor Claxton’s instructions. 
The pa et was not repri by this bureau. The copies were 
donated to the bureau, and after they were received here “ Department 
of the Interior, Bureau of Education,” was stamped on each copy to 


show that it was the a bureau. I do not know where it 


of 
was print A 

For he Sree a ee Se herewity copies of all corre- 
spondence in our files rela to the two pamphiets referred to. [I am 
sending also a copy of Commissioner Claxton’s letter that was sent with 
the pamphlet, “ Treasure Hunting of To-day.” 

Mr. President, at this point it may be interesting briefly to 
describe the gentlemen named by the Acting Commissioner of 
Education. Mr, Keohan is the Washington manager of the 
Chemical Foundation and was Mr. Garvan’s handy man during 
the Garvan administration of the Alien Property Custodian’s 
office. Mr. Mead is a vice president of the E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours Co. and is president of the Manufacturing Chemists’ 
Association, which is the first of the associations of such char- 
acter so generously spawned under the auspices of the Du Pont 
Co, and one of the organizations to whom, as I have already 
pointed out, Messrs. Palmer and Garvan took their precious 
scheme to organize the Chemical Foundation. Rose is of the 
staff of the technical laboratory in the chemical department of 
the Du Pont Co. Docter Parsons is secretary of the American 
Chemical Society, which has been actively interested in pro- 
moting the dye embargo; he was consulting chemist of the Gen- 
eral Chemical Co., a subsidiary of the Allied Dye & Chemical Co., 
which will be one of the chief beneficiaries of the embargo if it 
stands; and he is an active member of a group now contesting 
with Henry Ford for possession of the Muscle Shoals power 
plant. Doctor Howe is the editor of the Journal of Industrial 
and Chemical Engineering, in which Mr. Rose’s original article, 
“The education of the research chemist,” first appeared, 
Doctor Claxton ts a former Commissioner of Education, and 
Mr, Garvan has already been sufficiently identified. 

It appears, Mr. President, from the letters which I hold in 
my hand, and which I shall ask to have printed in full as a 
part of my remarks, that Mr. Garvan wrote to Commissioner 
Claxton to say: 

Mr. Keohan and Mr. Mead have told me of your very kind offer to 
help in the educational efforts of the Chemical Foundation by 'son- 
ally sending’ to various educational heads a pamphiet prepa along 
lines suggested by you. 

It might be valuable to know, Mr. President, whether Doctor 
Claxton’s “ very kind offer ” and the “lines suggested” by him 
were in any way implanted in his receptive mind by the duicet 
diplomacy of Mr. Keohan and Mr. Mead. However that may 
be, Mr. Garvan goes on to say: 

This appeals to me as a very valuable and effective means of con- 
veying our message to the younger generation in this country. 

In consequence, Mr..Garvan added, they would make efforts 
to secure the best talent available and to prepare the suggested 
pamphlet, and as soon as it had reached final form it would be 
laid before Doctor Claxton for approval and criticism. And, 
not to be outdone in the courtesy of the occasion, Mr. Garvan 
concluded his letter by asking Doctor Claxton to accept “ hearty 
thanks for his patriotic and generous offer of cooperation in 
his field.” 

A NEW OCCUPATION. 


This, Mr. President, seems to open a new avenue of activity 
for Government departments and bureaus, and I doubt not 
that many other equally anxious corporations who clothe their 
aims in the garb of education and patriotism wil! be seeking 
out other Government agencies for like cooperation. 

These letters to which I refer, Mr. President, are as follows, 
and I ask that they may be here inserted without reading. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


The letters are as follows: 
Tue CHEMICAL FOUNDATION, 
New York City, November 1, 1920. 
Hon, PHITANDER P. CLAXTON, 
Commissioner Bureau of Education, 
Pension Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dgar COMMISSIONER CLAxTON: Mr. Keohan and Mr. Mead have 
told me of your very kind offer to help in the educational efforts 
of the Chemical Foundation by poumenan? sending to various educa- 
tional heads a pamphlet prepared along lines suggested by you. This 
appeals to me as a most valuable and effective means of conveying our 
message to the younger generation in this country as well as of ac- 
quainting its young men and women with the possibilities of a career 
in chemistry. 

I am, consequently, making efforts to secure the very best talent 
among chemical authorities to es data for such a pamphiet as you 
outline. Just as soon as we have this matter in some sort of final 
form Mr. Keohan or Mr. Mead will lay it before you for your approval 
and criticism. 

Please accept our hearty thanks for your patriotic and generous 
offer of cooperation in your field. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Francts P. Garvan, President. 


BE. I. pv Pont pm Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
CHEMICAL DEPARTMENT, 
Wilmington, Del., January 3, D2. 
Mr. PHILANDER P. CLAXTON, 


Commissioner of Education, Washington, D. C. 
Dear MR. COMMISSIONER: When we were discussing the letter which 
you propose sending out with the pamphlets on chemistry you said you 
would like to have some definite figures showing the number of chemists 
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the libraries of the better colleges and universities? If not, it occurs 
to me that this would be the best use to make of them. 
Yours sincerely, 
P. P. CLAXTON, Commissioner, 


E. I. pv Pont pg Nemours & Co., Dypsturfs DePaRTMENT, 
SALES DIVISION, TECHNICAL LABORATORY, 
Wilmington, Del., May 17, 1921 


Post-office bow 518, 
Mr. PHILANDER P. CLAXTON, 
Commissioner of Education, Washington, D. O. 


DEAR MR, COMMISSIONER: With regard to the rints of the article 
“The education of the research chemist,” I have to inform you that 
these have not been sent to the libraries of the better colleges and 
universities. It seems to me that this would be a very excellent way 
of making use of them. 

Yours sincerely, R. B. Ross. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Bureau oF EpvucarTIon, 
Washington, May 28, 1921. 
Mr. R.. E. Ross, 
Post-office bow 518, Wilmington, Del. 

DeaR MR. ROSE: I take pleasure in advising you that we are now 
mailing the 300 copies of your article on “The education of the re- 
search chemist ” to the libraries of the more important universities and 
colleges in the United States. 


Yours sincerely, 
L. A. KALBAcH, Chief Clerk. 

Mr. MOSES. It is, perhaps, not without interest to note that 
of the eight letters written to the Bureau of Education by way 
of seducing it into this scheme five came from the Du Pont 
Co., one from the Chemical Foundation, one from the Alien 
Property Custodian, and one from Yale College. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I did not hear to whom those let- 
ters were sent. 

Mr. MOSES. These eight letters were addressed to the 
Bureau of Education. 

FIVE DOLLARS FOR A SENATOR. 

As another example of the manner in which the dye makers 
have been able to hoodwink the public and to make use of gov- 
ernmental agencies for their private purpose, I desire to advert 
to the chemical industrial exhibit which occupied the boards at 
Rochester, N. Y.; Springfield, Mass.; Du Pont Hotel, Wilming- 
ton, Del.; Chicago; and Philadelphia, which found temporary 
shelter in both the Senate and House Office Buildings, which is 
now permanently installed at the National Museum, and which, 
in a condensed and highly idealized form, was paraded before 
the Shortridge committee. The exhibit as it appeared in this 
last-named place, Mr. President, constituted a demonstration of 
scientific processes such as never was on land or sea; and in 
one or more of the various forms in which this peripatetic 
pageant of plutocracy held sway in Washington its drawing 
power was so scant that professional pullers-in were employed 
to find sightseers at a price per head ranging as high as $5 
apiece for a Senator—prices for Representatives and other 
public officials not quoted. I may add that I have in my pos- 
session an affidavit to this effect. 

The origin of this exhibit, Mr. President, is shrouded in some 
mystery. The first authentic reference to it which I have been 
able to find is contained in a letter from O. E. Roberts, jr., 
captain in the Chemical Warfare Service and head of the 
chemical relations section. Writing under date of January 16, 
1920, to an officer of the National Aniline & Chemical Co., Cap- 
tain Roberts refers to plans for an exhibit which he says are 
“rather up in the air,” the Chief of Staff having refused to 
sanction the project as originally proposed. Captain Roberts, 
however, was hopeful, and promised to take the matter up 
again with a view to modifying his request for funds so that 
the general plan might be adopted. It appears, Mr. President, 
from the photostat copies of official correspondence which I 
have before me, that the higher ups in the War Department 
were wary in their use of public money for private propaganda; 
but, since no question of money has ever yet served to check 
the dye propagandists in their work, that obstacle was readily 
overcome, Funds were provided from various sources; and, in 
a later letter from Captain Roberts addressed to the chemical 
department of the Du Pont Co., he voiced his appreciation of 
“heartfelt cooperation” which he had received from that 
benevolent institution. Still later, writing to the secretary of 
the American Dyes Institute, Captain Roberts requested the ap- 
proval of the institute and its authority—presumably meaning 
its funds—for the purpose of commencing the preparation of 
the second exhibit to be sent to Philadelphia; and.on the same 
day, in order to emphasize the urgency of the situation, he 
telegraphed to Doctor Isermann, of the Chemical Co. of America, 
and to an official of the Du Pont Co,, requesting like “ au- 
thority.” It is evident, Mr. President, that Captain Roberts is 
a resourceful person who believes in having more than one 
string to his bow, 
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Later, writing to an officer of the Calco Chemical Co., Cap- 
tain Roberts expressed the workings of his mind in connection 
with this exhibit. Indicating that since he did not know what 
agency would “stage” it in Philadelphia, he admitted a preju- 
dice in the matter and a feeling— 


that the Chemical Warfare Service is by all means fitted to stage 
such an exhibit. 


He argued that— 


the et thus gained is not considered in the light of propaganda 
and would be received by the general public in a better spirit than if 
it was staged as an exhibit of the dyes institute. 

Five days after this artful suggestion, Captain Roberts again 
took his ready pen in hand once more to write to the secretary 
of the dyes institute, and said: 

We have gone ahead with the preparation of this exhibit and have 
obligated ourselves for several thousand dollars. It is therefore re- 
quested that as soon as convenient you mail a check to cover the amount 
of the exhibit, as stated to your committee for our use— 

And, of course, Mr. President, he thanked his correspondent 
for an early reply. 

Mr. President, we thus see the Bureau of Education and the 
War Department, two great agents of the Government, victim- 
ized by the dye makers of the country, and our public agencies 
turned to use in private propaganda. Small wonder that many 
well-meaning and impulsive people, including Senators, have 
been duped by what they thought to be their own Government 
advocating this vicious legislation; though the proof is here 
clear that it was merely the work of a corrupt and unscrupu- 
lous group of monopolistic profiteers. 

Mr. President, if we turn now to the Summary of Tariff In- 
formation, so well thumbed by Senators who have taken part 
in the debate on this bill, on page 79 we may read: 

Previous to the war the domestic synthetic dye industry was re- 
stricted to assembling a limited number of dyes from intermediates im- 
ported from Germany. In 1914, 6,619,729 pounds of coal-tar dyes, valued 
at $2,470,096, were made from imported intermediates (aniline in part 
aren ‘the war the failure of the foreign supply and the great needs 
of the domestic consumer, combined with great initiative on the part of 
the dye makers, gave rise to the rapid Greene’ of dye manufactur- 
ing. In 1917, 45,977,246 pounds were produced, increasing to 88,- 
263,776 pounds in 1920. 

According to the same authority, Mr. President, our produc- 
tion in 1914 was only 6,619,729 pounds, with a value of $2,470,096, 
whereas in 1920 the production, which I have named, was valued 
at $95,613,749. In other words, both production and value have 
risen together. In 1914 the importation and production com- 
bined were slightly less than 53,000,000 pounds, and their value 
about $13,000,000, or an average price of less than 25 cents per 
pound. In 1920 production and importation had risen to 92,- 
000,000 pounds, in round numbers, with a value of more than 
$100,000,000, or about $1 per pound. During the same period 
our exports in all classes of dyes have risen to nearly $30,000,000, 
or an amount three times the value of our total importations 
from Germany prior to the war. These figures, Mr. President, 
show that the dye industry in this country has far transcended 
the 60 per cent of total consumption which the dye makers in 
1916 set for themselves as the limit at which they would begin 
to reduce their demand for protection; yet in spite of this, sir, 
we find them here impudently demanding a total embargo against 
all competition from abroad at a time when the chief members 
of the group are in a position to strangle equally all competition 
at home. 

IS THERE A MONOPOLY? 

This latter fact is evident, Mr. President, from the undisputed 
assertion made before the Shortridge committee that two dye 
makers in America to-day produce substantially 70 per cent of 
the total American dye output. These two producers are the 
National Aniline & Chemical Co., whose output, admitted by 
itself, is substantially 40 per cent of the total American produc- 
tion; and the Du Pont Co., whose output is more nebulously 
stated by its president to be about one-sixth of the total pro- 
duction. These per cents combined, Mr. President, account for 
nearly 60 per cent of the total American production; and it is 
significant that neither producer saw fit to dispute the assertion 
of the junior Senator from Utah that the two companies com- 
bined handle 70 per cent of the American dye output. 

Mr. President, I do not need to argue from this that monopoly 
exists in the dye business in America; the figures speak for 
themselves. And they are strengthened each day in Washing- 
ton by the close correlation and cooperation of the energetic 
lobbies of these two concerns in a manner to indicate something 
at least as strong as a gentleman’s agreement. 

I shall speak in detail of but one of these companies, The 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours Co. possessed a long and honorable 
record in American industry up to 20 years ago, at which time 
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the copartnerships and corporate forms under which its busi- 
ness had been conducted were taken over by a new corporation, 
which so speedily wandered into evil ways and so soon found 
itself upon evil days that in 1907 it was proceeded against by 
the Federal Government and dissolved as a corperation exist- 
ing in violation of the antitrust law. Having been told then 
by the courts what they could not do, the Du Ponts have since 
found able counsel to tell them what they may do, And asa 
result to-day we find them not only in the manufacture of ex- 
plosives, which have made the Du Pont name famous, but en- 
gaged in the production of dyes to. an extent substantially mo- 
nopelistic, and having a dominant position in such widely varied 
fields. of enterprise as phonographs, automobiles, artificial 
leather, hard fiber, celluloid, moving-picture films, artificial 
silks, paints, varnishes—and politics, 

At the outbreak of the war, and I quote now, Mr. President, 
from an article appearing in The Nation’s Business for October, 
1921, written by Pierre S. du Pont, chairman of the Du Pont 
Co., its capital assets were about $80,000,000, and its annual 
business amounted to about $26,000,000, It has since expanded, 
aecording to the same authority, to a business of over $300,- 
000,000 a year, and to an investment “in factories for the pro- 
duction of special military explosives of $220,000,000.” Its 
total net profits in six recent years have amounted to $257,- 
000,000, as shown by a computation of figures taken from 
Moody’s Manual. 

WHER® DID THEY GET IT? 


The reluctant Mr. du Pont will probably never tell in what 
manner his. company was permitted thus to swell its assets and 
its profits. May I in some small measure, Mr. President, supply- 
his omission? 

I have here a tabulation drawn from official sources showing 
that, beginning with January 10, 1918, and running through to 
a latest date of February 11, 1919, the Du Pont Co. and two 
of its subsidiaries secured advances from the Federal Treasury 
in the gross sum of $99,250,552.80. This money, Mr. President, 
was paid for the purpose of creating huge establishments which 
bear the Du Pont name and which were devoted to furnishing 
supplies to the Government during the war. Thus the people 
of the United States not only financed the Du Ponts in the tre- 
mendous. extension of their business but were also mulcted by 
the Du Ponts to an extent which enabled the company to in- 
crease its plant value to an admitted $220,000,000, while at the 
Same time taking out net profits which in one year amounted 
to $129,000,000. 


THE LUCKY DU PONTS, 


The Du Ponts still hold, as of July 1, 1922, $35,121,066.02 of 
Government funds unaccounted for, although the war ended 
almost four years ago. On practically none of this $100,000,000 
of public money advanced to them did the Du Ponts pay in- 
terest; and the only security they ever gave for any portion 
of this huge sum of the public’s funds was their own notes or 
bonds. Lucky, indeed, Mr. President, is that company which, 
desiring to extend its business, can float its issues of securities 
through the Federal Treasury, and luckiest of all are the Du 
Pont companies, 

I ask that the table to which I refer may here be printed in 
my remarks without reading, so that Senators who doubt my 
conclusions may study the figures from the Recorp to-morrow 
at their leisure. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Reconp, as follows: 

Advance payments made by oem to the Du Pont interests, 
THROUGH WAR CREDITS BOARD. 


Amount ad- | 


Company. vanced, 


Security. 


Demand note, $27,- 
484,264.29; en- 
dorsed P. 8. Du 
Pont, J. J. Ras- 
kob. 


ec eeneenetnenenen| pasiinechlitbot 
E.1I. du Pont de $750, 000.00'| Jan. 10,1918 | None....... 


26, 734, 264. 29 do do Do. 
1, 556, 250.00 | Apr. 24,1018 | 7and 6. per | Bond, $2,000,000, 
cent. Du Pont de Ne- 


D 
Du Pont Engineer- 
ing Co. 


Total ad- 
vanced 
through 
War Cred- 
its Board. 
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JuLY 14, 


Advance payments made by War Department to the Du Pont interes 
- 1918—19—Con tinued. * 


THROUGH SECRETARY OR ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF WAR, 


E. I. du Pont de | $1, 237, 500. 00 
Nemours. 


Sept. 25, 1918 
Oct. 


Mar, 29,1918 


May 24,1918 
Sept. 15, 1918 |..... 
Oct. 


None of record. 
Bond of company. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Du Pont American 


Jan. 15,1919 
Industries. 


RECAPITULATION, 


Advances made through War Credits Board: 
To B. I. du Pont de Nemours & C 
To Du Pont Engineering Co. 
Advances made through. Secretary or Assistant Secre- 


tary of War: 
"ho B. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co 
To Du Pont Wngineering Co 1, 904, 000. 00 
To Du Pont American Industries Co. 5, 400, 000, 00 


Total of advances made 99, 250, 552. 80 
{[Nore.—Of the total amount advanced, $99,250,552.80, there re- 
mained unrecouped as at July 1, 1922, $35,121,066.02, not including 
interest due on advances to Du Pont Engineering Co., as authorized by 
War Credits Board.) . 

Mr. MOSES. It must not be forgotten, Mr. President; that in 
addition to these millions of proceeds which were derived from 
our Liberty loan drives, and which were paid direct to the Du 
Ponts from the American people’s own Treasury, the Du Ponts 
received what probably will be found to be an even larger num- 
ber of millions of American money, similarly derived and paid 
from the loans which we made to the foreign Governments and 
which we are now trying to recover. To the senior Senator from 
Utah, being a member of the commission which has this matter 
in hand, I commend the task of endeavoring to find how many of 
the American taxpayers’ dollars flowed into the coffers of the 
Du Ponts through foreign channels. 

I assume, Mr. President, that Senators who vote for this 
proposed embargo can do so only upon the theory that the 
largess of the American people to the Du Ponts is not yet suffi- 
cient and that it should be supplemented by the gift contained 
in the outrageous legislation which they demand in this bill. 

The Du Ponts entered the dye business in 1917, its beautifully 
printed announcement bearing @ate of July of that year. It 
started, as the announcement reads, with four organized fac- 
tors te insure success—the necessary raw materials; a splendid 
chemical and engineering organization; unequaled plant and 
laboratory facilities; and an adequate commercial organization. 

SEEKING TO DIVIDE THE WHOLE WORLD. 

To this they should have added a fifth, comprising the con- 
tract which they had made seven months earlier with Levin- 
stein (Ltd.), a British corporation, with whom they sought to 
divide the world, Levinstein to have Great Britain and its pos- 
sessions, except Canada, a portion of Europe and other coun- 
tries, except those in which the Du Ponts had exclusive rights, 
while the Du Ponts were to have the United States and all its 
possessions, Mexico, Central and South America, and nonexclu- 
sive rights throughout all the world except where Levinstein 
could preempt them. This contract came to light through the 
breach of a second contract entered into by the Du Ponts and 
one Hdgar Levinstein, of Boston, who sued the Du Ponts for 
$1,000,000 in litigation filed in the Federal courts in May, 1920. 
This suit was never brought to trial. It was settled out of 
court, but no one knows the terms of settlement. I hope it is 
no injustice to suppose that the Levinstein contract still exists 
and that Levinstein and the Du Ponts still are monarchs of all 
they survey. 

In the three years of this dye discussion we have heard’ much, 
Mr. President, about the German cartel, and especially about 
the Badische Co., which, as everyone knows, is the chief Ger- 
man producer of dyestuffs. The cartel and the Badische have 
been held up before us as the bogie men of the dye world. 
And we have been repeatedly and solemnly warned to have no 
traffic or communication with them or to permit them an 
approach to our shores within the limit of the 3 maritime 
miles within which the Volstead Act is operative. 


$27, 484, 264. 29 
3, 270, 050. 00 
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A PROPOSED DEAL WITH THE GERMANS. 


Nevertheless, we find—and I have here an affidavit in proof 
of the disclosure—that on the 21st of November, 1919, there 
gathered in Zurich, Switzerland, Mr. Mead, a vice president of 
the Du Pont Co.; Mr. Laffey, an attorney for the Du Ponts; 
Mr. Morris Poucher, whose name is redolent of all that smells of 
Du Pont; Mr. Eysten Berg,.and Dr. E. C. Kuntz, neither of 
whom I can sufficiently identify. They had journeyed to Zurich 
for the purpose of conferring with Dr. Carl Bosch, Dr. R. 
Bohn, two directors of the Badische Co., and Dr. Ernst Schwartz, 
another representative of the same malignant organization. 
The object of their travels was to procure the gdoption of a 
plan, proposed by Mr. Poucher and aiming at a trade arrange- 
ment between the German works and the Du Ponts. The 
Badische declined to enter into the arrangement. 

CHINA, TOO, 


Undismayed by the disaster which had overtaken their mo- 
nopolistic contract with Levinstein and undaunted by the rebuff 
received from the Badische Co., the Du Ponts continued to seek 
new worlds to conquer, and on June 24, 1921, the Republic of 
China issued a bulletin announcing that the Du Ponts were 
planning to form a dye company in China in connection with 
Doctor Wang and Mr. Nieh. This step was taken subsequent to 
an earlier proposal submitted by the Du Ponts to the American 
trade counsel in China, and by him reported on March 5, 1921, 
that his office should attempt to effect an arrangement whereby 
the Chinese Government would confiscate 18,000 trade-marks 
held by the Germans for dyes marketed in China and form a 
joint Chinese company or an American-British company to 
license these trade-marks from the Chinese Government. We 
thus see, Mr. President, how the beneficent, educational, patri- 
otic, and eleemosynary principle of the Chemical Foundation 
was to be imposed upon the patient and long-suffering Chinese. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Would not the establishment of such a 
company over in China have been very beneficial to America? 

Mr. MOSES. I am not so clear about that. At any rate, 
I decline to enter into that now, because I am reciting history. 

On May 21, 1921, a memorandum on the dye industry in 
China was submitted to the British, French, and American 
Chambers of Commerce, the Du Pont representative modestly 
signing in last place on behalf of America, and recommending 
that the Reparation Commission be given authority, after con- 
sultation with the principal dye firms of the allied nations, to 
impose an export duty on dyes from Germany which would 
be high enough to protect the firms in the least favored of the 
allied nations as regards exchange—meaning America—and 
thus to enable the Du Ponts to secure a firm foothold from 
which to seize the lion’s share of the dye business in China, 

For more than a year now, Mr. President, I have heard noth- 
ing of the imperialistic plans of the Du Ponts in Europe or in 
the Orient. It is probable that both schemes have crashed to 
the ground; a probability strongly reinforced by the pressure 
which the Du Ponts are now making to secure for themselves an 
embargo in the American market in order that they may mulct 
from American consumers the sums which they have found 
themselves unable to take from war-stricken Europeans or the 
simple-minded orientals, 

Mr. President, I now ask to have inserted at this point as 
a portion of my remarks without reading certain exhibits, 


which at my written request were admitted as evidence before | 


the Shortridge committee. These exhibits, and indeed the en- 
tire testimony taken by the Shortridge committee, are un- 
available for the general use of Senators or others interested, 
because the proceedings before that committee have not yet 
been printed, and [I say this in extenuation of the voluminous 
documents which I here submit. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


TREATY OF VuRSAILLES, Part VIII, ANNBx VI. 


1. Germany accords to the Reparation Commission an option to 
require as part of reparation the deliyery by Germany of such quan- 
tities and kind of dyestuffs and chemical drugs as the commission 
may designate not exceeding 50 per cent of the total stock of each and 
every kind of dyestuff and chemical drug in Germany or under German 
contro! at the date of the coming into force of the present i This 
option shall be exercised within 60 days of the receipt by the com- 
mission of such particulars as to stocks as may be considered necessary 
by the commission. 

2. Germany further accords to the Reparation Commission an option 
to require delivery during the period from the date of the coming into 
force of the present treaty until January 1, 1920, and during each 

riod of six months thereafter until January 1, 1925, of any specified 

ind of dyestuff and chemical drug up to an amount not exceeding 25 
cent of the German production of such dyestuff and chemical drugs 

uring the previous six months’ period. If in any case the production 
gurins, such previous six months was, in the opinion of the commission 
less than normal, the amount required may be 25 per cent of the norma 
production. Such option shall be exercised within four weeks after the 
receipt of such particulars as to production and in such form as may 
be considered necessary by the commission; these particulars shall be 


furnished by the German Government immediately after the expiration 
of each six months’ period. 

8. For dyestuffs and chemical drugs delivered under puceten 1 
the price shall be fixed by the commission, having regard to pre-war 
net export prices and to subsequent increases of cost. For dyestuffs 
and chemical drugs delivered under paragraph 2 the price shall be 
fixed by the commission, having repens to pre-war net export prices and 
subsequent variations of cost or the lowest net selling price of similar 
dyestuffs and chemical drugs to any other purchaser, 

4, All details, including mode and times of exercising the options and 
mare delivery and all other questions arising under this arrangement, 
shall be determined by the Reparation Commission; the German Gov- 
ernment will furnish to the commission all necessary information and 
other assistance which it may require. 

5. The above expression “ dyestuffs and chemical drugs” includes 
all synthetic dyes and drugs and intermediates or other products used 
in connection with dyeing so far as they are manufactured for sale. 
Tae resent arrangement shall also apply to cinchona bark and salts of 
quinine. 


SepTrempBer 29, 1919. 
A. M. PaTTErson, Esq., 
President Teatile Alliance (Inc.), New York City. 

Dear Sir: Negotiations are now being carried on in Paris by the 
representatives of the allied and associated Governments for the pur- 
pose of securing the early delivery of German dyes at prices similar to 
those described in Annex VI of Part VIII of the treaty of peace with 
Germany. For your convenience, there is inclosed herewith a copy of 
War Trade Board Ruling 819, in which the provisions of Annex VI are 
set forth in detail. 

The War Trade Board Section of the Department of State has deter- 
mined to permit the importation of vat dyes from Germany in quan- 
tities sufficient to supply the requirements of the consumers in the 
United States for a six months’ period, October 1, 1919, to April 1, 
1920, and it may be desirable that manufacturers in the United States 
are enabled to avail themselves of the benefit of such plan as may 
result from the current negotiations in securing the above-mentioned 

uantities of vat dyes. To bring this about it would be necessary to 

designate a central ys to act as an intermediary between the con- 
sumers of dyes in the United States and the allied authorities from or 
through whom the dyes are to be secured. The Department of State 
would be prepared to designate the Textile Alliance (Inc.) as such 
agency to perform the following services under the terms and condi- 
tions hereinbelow set forth: 

(1) The War Trade Board Section of the Department of State will 
issue allocation certificates to consumers in the United States, stating 
that said consumers are entitled to secure the importation from Ger- 
many of the vat dyes specified in such certificates. 

(2) The War Trade Board Section of the Department of State will 
advise consumers of such arrangements as may result from the current 
negotiations and will also inform them that the Textile Alliance (Inc.) 
has been designated to act in the capacity described in this letter. 

(3) The Textile Alliance (Inc.) will accept from consumers holding 
the above-mentioned allocation certificates orders for vat dyes in 
amounts not ae amounts specified in such certificates. 

(4) The prices to paid for the dyes so ordered will be the prices 
agreed upon in Paris and communicated to the Textile Alliance Pine) 
by its representatives in Paris, hereinafter mentioned in paragraph 
(b). The terms and method of —_ for all dyes ordered through 
the Textile Alliance (Inc.) will be prescribed by the Textile Alliance 
(Inc.) to accord with such arrangements as may result from the pend- 
ing negotiations, and they will be suhject to the approval of the War 
Trade Board Section, and subject also to the conditions hereinbelow 
in aregrape (6) contained. 

Bs) he Textile Alliance (Inc.) will send a representative to Paris. 
Said representative will receive by cablegram from the Textile Alliance 
(Ine.) conrplete information as to the dyes which have been ordered 
through the alliance as described above, and he will place these orders 
with or through the allied authorities and will attend to all the details 
connected with the acquisition of and payment for the dyes and their 
shipment to the Textile Alliance (Inc.) for distribution to the con- 
sumers who have ordered them. In all these matters the representa- 
tive of the alliance will receive the cooperation and advice of Dr. 
Charles H. Herty, who is now in Paris as a representative of the War 
Trade Board Section. 

(6) The Textile Alliance (Inc.) will be entitled to charge a commis- 
sion for the services rendered by it, which commission shall be suf- 
ficient to defray all expenses incurred in carrying out the plan and per- 
forming the acts described in this letter; but it is to be understood 
that the alliance will not retain any profits arising out of this trans- 
action and that any overplus remaining out of commissions collected, 
after the payment of all expenses, will be distributed pro rata among 
the consumers by whom such commissions shall have been paid. 

The department desires to be advised at an early date whether the 
Textile Alliance (Inc.) would be willing to perform the services de- 
scribed in this letter, provided the situation would seem to make such 
an arrangement desirable. 

Very truly yours, WILLIAM PHILL IPs, 
Acting Secretary. 
(Copy to F. A. Fleisch, vice president Textile Alliance (Inc.), 45 East 
Seventeenth Street, New York City.) 


War TraDe Boarp, 
Washington, October 10, 1919. 
IMPORTATION OF GERMAN VAT DYES. 

Sirs: 1. peferrme to paragraph 7 of our circular letter of October 1, 
1919, the War Trade Board Section is now able to advise you that 
negotiations referred to in said paragraph have resulted in the adop- 
tion of a plan under which a substantial portion of the German vat 
dyes, covered by the vat-dye certificates issued by the War Trade Board 
Section on the date above mentioned, may be secured at prices agreed 
upon by the interallied authorities at Paris. 

2 The Textile Alliance (Inc.), of 45 East Seventeenth Street, New 


York City, has been oe as the sole official agency to administer 


the Lo re of the above-mentioned plan and to import and dis- 
tribute the dyes which will be secured thereunder. 

8. Holders of allocation certificates who desire to avail themselves of 
the provisions of said plan should meen assign and forward their 
vat-dye certificates to the Textile Alliance (Inc.). 

4. tt is impossible at the present time to state definitely the exact 
amount of vat dyes which will be immediately available under the 
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above-mentiored plan. A determination of the amounts which may be 
secured by the holders of vat-dye certificates can not be made until 
the Textile Alliance (Inc.) has been advised of the exact quantities 
desired to be purchased by certificate holders. Accordingly, holders of 
certificates, when forwarding the same, should advise the Textile 
Alliance (Inc.) of the amounts of vat dyes (not exceeding, however, 
the amounts allocated to them) which they wish to secure ugh the 
Textile Alliance (Inc.) and authorize the Textile Alliance (Inc.) to 
purchase the same for their account, it being understood t the 
Textile Alliance (Inc.) shall be entitled, in the event it should prove 
impossible to secure the entire amounts of the various dyes so applied 
for, to sell and deliver to each certificate holder his pro rata e of 
the total amount obtainable. 

5. All holders of vat-dye certificates who desire to participate in the 
above-mentioned plan must deliver their certificates to, and place their 
orders through, the Textile Alliance (Inc.), as provided in the foregoing 
paragraphs 3 and 4, on or before October 31, 1919. 

6. The Textile Alliance (Inc.) will be prepared within the next few 
days to inform certificate holders of the further details of the plan 
herein described, including the prices of various vat dyes, the terms 
of payment, and the time and manner of delivery. 

7. The purchase, importation, and distribution of all vat dyes ac- 
quired under the above-mentioned plan will be effected at cost and with- 
out profit to the Textile Alliance (mee. and, accordingly, it is hereby 
prescribed as a condition of participation in said plan that all persons 
participating therein shall release and hold harmless the Textile Alli- 
ance (Inc.) and its officers, agents, and employees from any and all 
claims or liability arising in connection with any importations, sales, or 
deliveries of the vat dyes hereinabove referred to. 

Very truly yours, 
War TRADE Board SECTION, 
Burgav or IMPORTS. 


War Trape Boarp, 
Washington, D. C., November 26, 1919. 


IMPORTATION OF GERMAN DYES OTHER THAN VAT DY®BS. 


Sirs: (1) The War Trade Board section has issued to you and 
transmits herewith “ nonvat-dye allocation certificate,” stating that 
the War Trade Board section will issue a license for the importation, 
for your use, of the amount of German nonvat ae stipulated in the 
inclosed certificate for consumption in your plant during the six 
months’ period November 15, 1919, to May 15, 1920. The War Trade 
Board section is now prepared to issue licenses for the importation of 
the above-mentioned dyes in accordance with the regulations herein- 
after set forth. 

(2) All nonvyat-dye allocation certificates are issued by the War 
Trade Board section upon the express condition that the consumers 
to whom they have been issued shall file with the War Trade Board 
section, en the dates hereinafter specified, statements of the following 
character, to wit: 

(a) On or before March 1, 1920, a sworn statement showing that 
the dyes covered by said certificates have been actually delivered to 
said consumers, or the reasons why such delivery has not been made, 

(b) On or before June 1, 1920, a sworn statement showing, respec- 
tively, the amounts of said dyes which have been actually consumed 
during the above-mentioned six months’ period, and the amount thereof 
remaining in the hands of said consumers on said date. 

The acceptance of a nonvat-dye allocation certificate will be held to 
constitute an agreement wy the consumer to whom said certificate has 
been issued to file with the War Trade Board section the statements 
hereinabove described. 

(3) Licenses for the importation of German nonvat dyes will be 
issued only when the applications for import licenses are accompanied 
by panvat aye allocation certificates issued by the War Trade Board 
section. 

(4) If the application for import license is to be made by an im- 
apa or any re other than the person to whom such certificate 

as been issued, the holder of such certificate must assign the same 

to the applicant for the import license by executing the authorization 
appended to the certificate. The assignment of such certificate will be 
permitted only upon the express condition that the assignee of such 
certificate shall file with the War Trade Board section the sworn state- 
ment described in paragraph (a) or _ (2) of these regulations, and 
the acceptance of such assignment will be held to constitute an agree- 
ment by said assignee to file such sworn statement with the 
Trade Board section. 

(5) A separate application for import license must be filed for each 
allocation certificate. For your convenience there is inclosed herewith 
copy of application Form “‘ M.” 

(6) With respect to all Spetient ies for import licenses filed pur- 
suant to these regulations, the War Trade Board section has waived the 
requirements that such applications must be accompanied by the 
supplemental information sheets heretofore prescribed to be used in 
connection with the importation of dyes. (See W. T. B. R. 825, issued 
August 15, 1919.) 

(7) In this connection the War* Trade Board section advises you 
that as the result of certain recent negotiations between the representa- 
tives of the allied and associated Governments and of the German 
Government a substantial portion of the German nonvat dyes covered 
by the nonvat-dye certificates, which have been issued by the War 
Trade Board section to satisfy the requirements of consumers for the 
six months’ period November 15, 1919, to May 15, 1920, has been 
made available to consumers in the United States at prices agreed upon 
by the interallied authorities at Paris. 

_ (8) The Textile Alliance (Inc,), of 45 East Seventeenth Street, New 
York City, bas been designated as the sole official agency to import, on 
behalf of consumers, such part of the total allocation of nonyat dyes 
as has been made available as the result of the negotiations referred 
to above, and to the extent to which consumers may desire to obtain 
a part of their requirements from that source. Importation through 
the Textile Alliance (Inc.) is optional with the consumer and not 
mandatory, but consumers who desire to import dyes which have 
been made available as the result of the negotiations referred to 
above must do so exclusively through the Textile Alliance (Inc.). 

(9) Holders of allocation certificates, who desire to import through 
the Textile Alliance (Inc.) from the official source referred to above, 
should assign and forward their nonvat dye certificates to the Textile 
Alliance (Inc,), 

(10) It is impossible at the present time to state definitely the 
exact amount of nonvat dyes which will be immediately available to 
each consumer from the official source referred to above. A determi- 
nation of the amounts which may be secured by the holders of 
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nonvat dye certificates can not be made until the Textile Alli- 
ance (Inc.) bas been advised of the exact quantities desired to 
be purchased by certificate holders. Accordingly, holders of certifi- 
cates, when forwarding the same, should advise the Textile Alliance 
(Ine.) of the amounts of nonvat dyes (not ex ng, however, the 
amounts to which they wish to secure through the 
Textile Alliance (Inc,), and authorize the Textile Alliance (Inc.) 
urchase the same for their account, it being understood that the 
xtile Alliance (Inc.) shall be entitled, in the event it should prove 
le to secure the entire amounts of the various dyes so applied 
fer, to sell and deliver to each certificate holder his pro rata share of 
the total amount obtainable. 

(11) All holders of nonvat dye allocation certificates who desire 
te import thro the Textile Alliance (Inc.), must assign and de- 
liver their cates to and place their orders through the Textile 
Alliance (Inc.)“as provided for in the foregoing paragraphs 9 and 10, 
not more certificate herein described. 

(12) The Textile Alliance (Inc.) is prepared to inform certificate 
holders of details in relation to prices, terms of payment, and time 
and manner of delivery. 

(13) The purchase, importation, and distribution of all nonvat dyes 
acquired under the above-mentioned plan will be effected at cost and 
without profit to the Textile Alliance fine.) and, nomena it ig _here- 
by prescribed as a condition of participation in’ said plan that all per- 
sons g therein shall release and hold harmless the Textile 
Alliance (Inc.) and its officers, agents, and omeiarane from any and 
all claims or liability arising in connection with any importations, 
sales, or deliveries of the nonvat dyes hereinabove referred to, 


Ver ours 
<ora rere WAR TRADH BoaRrp SECTION, 
Burpavu OF IMPORTS. 


Apri 10, 1920. 


In reply refer to Ta. 


Tue TaxtTite ALLIANCE (INC), 
New York City. 


GENTLEMEN : I beg to refer to conferences held recently between Mr, 
Van 8. Merle-Smith, of this department, and a representative of me 
company with to the purchase of 1,200 tons of German dyes, 
available under option to the United States. 

By agreement entered into in connection with the peace negotiations 
the German Government gave to the allied and associated powers a 
right of option to dyes from impounded stocks as well as from subse- 
quent production of German manufacturers. Inventories were fur- 
nished by the German authorities covering impounded stocks as of 
August 4, 1919. ‘These inventories contained also the prices at which 
Germany desired to receive credit for these dyes on account of the 
claims of the allied and associated powers. These prices were stated 
in German marks, upon the understanding that credit would be given 
for the marks at the rate of exchange current on the date of delive 
of the dyes by the shippers to the transportation company, as eviden 
by_ the bill of lading. 

The total amount of dyes covered by the inventories was approxi- 
mately 20,000 metric tons, of which the allied and associated powers 
were entitled to receive not te exceed 50 per cent. 

Thus far there has been but a partial allocation of these im nded 
dyes among the allied and associated powers. The apportionment 
amounted in ali to 5,200 metric tons, of which the United States was 
given the right to take, at the prices above referred to, an amount up 
to 1,500 metric tons, without restriction as to colors, except that the 
amount taken of any one color was limited to 10.22 per cent of 
total stock of that particular color, as covered by the inventories above 
referred to. 

American consumers were informed of this 1,500 tons of German dyes 
available from this source and were given an opportunity to or 
therefrom through the Textile Alliance (Inc.) such colors and amounts 
as were permitted to be imported under governmental regulations. 
Only 300 tons were so ordered. There remain approximately 1,200 tons 
stilt, available to the United States at the prices above referred to. 
Such dyes may be acquired at a price far below the present market 
value, and therefore present an exceedingly valuable asset, whether for 
internal use or for resale on foreign markets to which this country is 
entitled. We are informed that unless arrangements can be made 
allowing further time to the United States in which to exercise its 
option an order, with full specifications, must be given to the proper 
authorities in Paris, not later than April 15, 1920, by the United States 
or its nominee. In default of such order these 1,200 tons of dyes will 
revert to their source for reapportionment among the allied and asso- 
ciated powers and will be for the most part lost to this country, with 
detriment to American interests. 

While renee the loss that would result if these dyes were 
allowed to revert, the department can not take upon itself the commer- 
cial function of purchase and sale, The Textile Alliance (Inc.), of 
New York, therefore, provided the necessity arises, is authorized to 

rehase in its private capacity in the interest of the people of the 

nited States those 1,200 tons of dyes upon the following conditions: 

1. The Textile Alliance (Inc.) wili select such colors and may make 
trades with other nations during allocation of the colors as in its judg- 
ment may seem desirable and are approves by representatives of the 
Department of State. The alliance will fully cooperate with the proper 
officials of this Government in arranging the details of this transaction, 

(a) The Textile Allianee (Inc.) will undertake to furnish to the 

roper authorities in Paris, not later than April 8, 1920, a formal order, 

ther with specifications for “these dyes not exceeding in all 1,206 
tons, such order being conditional on the dyes being of standard quality 
and available at prices similar to those referred to in the second para- 
graph of this letter, and with the additional provision that the alliance 
shall net be required to pay for any of these dyes until delivery is 
accepted and receipted for by the alliance or a transportation company 
acting as its agent. 

fo) The Department of State will in due course advise the Textile 
Alliance (Inc.) to whom the purchase price of these dyes is payable, 
and in what manner. 

2. The following conditions shall apply to the importation and sale 
of these dyes by the alliance: 

(a) The tile Alliance (Inc.) will not import dyes into this coun- 
ry except in accordance with governmental regulations as to their entry 
into this country. 

(b) In_the sale of dyes which may be imported the Textile Alliance 
(Inc.) will not charge prices considered unreasonable by the Department 
of State. It shall conform with advices as to the icy of the War 
Trade Board or its successors, which shall be given for the purpose of 
protecting generally the interests of dye consumers and manufacturers, 
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and it shall discriminate in no way by ‘price-:or otherwise between con- 
sumers that wish to greckene such dyes, 

(c) The Textile Alliance (Imc.) may sell the dye abroad with the 

proval of the Department of State. The following consideratio: 
shall govern such approval by the raeeh be a ae 

“The retention for a reasonable -by the 
of such dyes as may be necessary for import into the 
under governmental lations; the prevention of ‘ «byes 
to be sold at reaso market prices ; of sales so 
that as far as feosneney ssible the marketing of ‘these dyes will not 
compete with the sale o rted from the United States.” 

3. It is recommended that until imported into : ‘ 


eASULY : 
tain as a 


2 ? 
reserve fund to meet accruing ° 
may be a upon between the alliance and 
State Treasury ents. 
I am, gentlemen, 
Your obedient servant (for the Secretary of State), 
Prevx L. Pour, 


@ proper officials of the 


om Junw-80, 1920. 
The TEXTILE ALLIANCE (INC.), 
New York City. 


GENTLEMEN : By agreements entered into in connection with the peace | 
negotiations, the German Government has given the allied anil asso- | 
powe dermam manufacture, which | 
options the United States Government has not yet exercised upon the | 
| may appear 


ciated Ts 0 8 upon certain dyes of 


‘ollowing : 

(a) Dyes herein referred to as Option A, betmg ‘the final ‘apportion- 
ment of impounded stocks covered by inventories of ‘the German mant- 
facturers as of wrest 80, September 5, 19, and 27, 1919. This option 
will expire August 10, 1930, if the United States does not by that date 
notify the Reparation Commission of its intention to exercise the 
= and specify ‘the kinds and ‘amounts of dyes wanted and furnish 

— ‘directions ‘to the ‘German factories not later than September 1, 
1920. ou are in jon of ‘the inventories referred to, containin 
prices, also lists showing ‘the amount of each to be apportioned an 
this country’s share. ese ‘Inventories ‘and lists will be identified for 
the pu of any undertaking that may be entered into. 

4b) herein referred to as Option 'B, ‘beimg the present existing 
stocks manufactured between the dates of February 1, 1920, and June 
30, 1920, both inclusive. Lists with prices are furnished ‘by the Ger- 
mans of dyes manufactured es. The Mr upon ‘suc es ex- 
pires 90 days after each list is furnished to and approved by the Repara- 
tion Commission. None is yet approved. You are im possession of 
certain of these lists and others are to be furnished you in due course, 
all of which will be identified for the ——- of any undertaking that 
may ‘be entered into. An merit of similar nature is in contempla- 
tion whereby the United States shall have an option upon specified 
Por i oi ts daetela Toferee® to-as Option C, veing“th 

c) Dyes berein as Op . n e amount 
be produced by German manufacturers during the period of upon ‘ive 
years, beginning with July 1, 1920, which amount it is Said may be 
substantially the entire dye production of the German manufacturers 
in excess the quantity required for current domestic ‘consumption 
in Germany. It appears that in order to parti¢ipate in Option 
United States ‘must shortly express its intention of doing so without 
however, committing itself to order, take or pay for any ; 
soever, but nevertheless preserving its right to such kinds an 
within the limits of the option as it may from time to time destre 
the dyes have been produced and definite prices established, which 


after 
not exceed the lowest prices at which the ‘Germans currently call the 


same = to any purchaser, German or the other. There are k 

be available under Options A and B appreciable amounts of colers now 
needed by American consumers and other ‘colors ‘which are quite certain 
to be badly needed a little later. It is reasonably certain ‘that ff Option 
€ is not availed of consumers in this country will be at a-serious dis- 
advantage with foreign competitors. The Department of State, ‘there- 
fore, deems it essential that this option be exercised and that a suitable 
concern be found or forced to undertake the matter, Through previous 
similar undertakings the Textile Alliance has become experienced in 
these matters, and its services have been satisfactory to this depart. 
ment. 

In view of all the foregoing circumstances the Pepartment of ‘State 
desires and uests and hereby authorizes the Textile Alliance ‘to wn- 
dertake upon the following terns and ‘conditions, under Option A and 
Option B and also, if later found to ‘be necessary, under Option C, the 
purchase of such available pe er as may be necessary for American con- 
sumption, or, in discretion of the Textile Alliance for foreign resalc, as 
hereinafter provided : 

1, It is understood the obligations to purchase on ‘the part of ‘the 
Textile Alliance — only to dyes of standard or pre-war quality. 
The State Department will render such assistance as may be r 
to obtain redress in cases of dyes delivered being of inferior qualt 5 

2. The prices to be paid by the Textile Alliance for all dyes Tat 
it may order under Options A and B shall be the 
are quoted in the lists referred to, but payment shall be ‘in dollars at 
the average rate of exchange establis by the Federal reserve bank 
in New York for the week prior to the date of the bill of lading from 
point of origin. 

8. No dyes shall be ordered for domestic consumption unless re- 
ested of the Textile Alliance (Inc.) by consumers or selected by the 
extile Alliance and approved by the Department of State. 

It shall be within the discretion of the Textile Alliance to order 
ander Options A and B whatever dyes it may deem advisable for 
saie or exchange abroad, which sale or exchange shall be such as the 
Textile Alliance may deem to be satisfactory and without prejudice 
to the interests of Amerfcan consumers and producers of dyes, it be- 
ing ‘understood that the Textile ANiance shall use fts utmost endeavor 
to secure for American consumers ‘the maximum amount of dyes wanted 
that ‘are not produced in this os. 

It shall ‘be within the province of the Textile Alliance (Inc.) ‘to ‘ne- 
cr for ‘the sale of stocks of dyes included in Options A and B 

eld through purchase or exchange by the Textile Alliance other than 
those dyes listed as importable the Department ‘of State, and to sell 
the ‘same for consumption ‘abr to a firm, corporation, or individ- 
ual in any country in the world, including the United States, its pos- 
sessions and protectorates, poor eee price charged by the Textile 
Alliance (Ine.) will in its Judgment fair and reasonable and not'so 


price in marks that 


‘dow that such ‘sale or sales might be considered as “dumping” of the 
dyes, or that when goods are dyed therewith the sale price of the 
‘dyes would allow foreign ‘manufacturers of finished products to com- 
te with American goods impossible for American mant- 
‘that so far as is reasonably possible the market- 
not compete disadvantageously with the sale of 
augeuie aan the Textile Allia to receive 
upon nee r 
excepting such ‘kind and amount as it 


ment-of State 

ere ee ae ate dyes, 
‘without pees ce to — to which ‘the Textile Alliance or the De 
partment of State shali at that time be committed. 

5. No dyes shall ®e imported into the United States for domestic 
—— without ‘the approval of the Department of State or its 
‘nominee. - 

6. There shall be no discrimination in the sale of imported dyes in 
favor of or against consumer in the Untted States, and the —— 
at which dyes are offered or sold ‘for consumption in the United States 
ee subjected to the approval of the Department of Stafe or its 
nom . 

7. Upon the conclusion of the operations under this agreement by the 
Textile Alliance, the surplus moneys, if any, after the payment of all 
other shall be disposed of in the following manner to meet 
the conditions of underwriting which ‘the Textile Alliance feels obliged 
to ‘secure for its protection in connection with these operations : 

“One-half to be paid into the United States Treasury. “One-half to 
be retained by the Textile Alliance-as a revolving fund so long as need 

or funds to carry on other work upon request of the De- 

ent of State, and when such need shall have , the Textile 

shall devote one-half of the said revolving d to educational 

and scientific tmstitutions conducted for public benefit and not for 

rofit; the remainder to be paid into the United States Treasury. 

eS ae shall be di of as Congress may 

. Secretary of State, however, will make ‘recommendations 

to that said moneys paid into the be appropriated 
for educational and scientific p ? 

If any liabilities appear to exist upon the conclusion of operations, 
the Department ‘of State will allow sufficient funds to he retained by the 
Textile Alliance (Inc.) ‘to cover such liabilities. 

It is contemplated settlements shall be made upon the conclusion of 
each o tion if practicable. 

: the acceptance of these undertakings by the Textile Alliance 
the Department of State shall instruct the embassy at Paris to notify 
the Reparation Conmission, the German Government, ana@ the German 
mantfacturers that the Department of State has empowered the Tex- 
tile Allfance amr to order and receive Sayof 
tion ‘within t mits of the options on understanding that the 
dyes so ordered shall be of standard quality and all directions 

ertaining thereto will be given by ‘the Te Alliance direct to the 
German manufacturers or to the paration Commission through the 
proper American representatives, 4 

9. The Department of State shall mm due course advise the Textile 
Alliance to whom and tn what manner the cost of the dyes shall be 
paid. ‘The ‘Textile Alliance shall not be obliged to pay for dyes until 
shipped and wart ee receipt of a bill therefor, nor shall it in the event 
of a deferred bill be ebiiget to pay more than the agreed prices with 
such interest, if any, as the T le Alliance may ‘have received thereon 
subsequent to ‘the date of shipment. ,. 

10. At intervals of three months, or at such other times as the de- 
— ‘may designate, the Textile Alliance shall render reports to the 
ing 


all of the dyes in ques- 


partment of State indicating the dyes that have been ordered, show- 
how disposed of, and at what prices. Department of State 
shall have a riglt to audit the accounts covering transactions under 
this agreement if desired. Should the transactions of the Textile 
Alliance as evidenced by these reports or audits be unsatisfactory to 
the Department of State it ‘shall have the right to require such changes 
as it may desire with respect to future transactions. 

11. The Department of State will extend whatever assistance it may 
consistently offer in overcoming any obstacles the Textile Alliance may 
encounter in marketing dyes orde under Option A. 

I am, gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant (for the Secretary of State) 
Norman H. Davis, 
Undersecretary. 


(Statement to the press for — #1 - papers of September 
* "War TRADE Boanp Section, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 


GERMAN DYESTUFES. 


The United States Government, through the War Trade Board sec- 
tion of the Department of State has, in the interest of the people of 
the United States, authorized the Textile ANiance (Inc.), of New York 
City, te undertake, without profit to itself, the following action in 
connection. with reparation dyes: 

(1) To purchase certain dyes, being the final apportionment of im- 
pounded stocks covered’ by inventories of German manufacturers as of 
August 30, September 5, 19, and 27, 1919, in order ‘that certain dyes 
which are not manufactured in this country and which are included in 
these impounded stocks might not be lost to the United States with 
detriment to American interests. 

(2) To purchase dyes from the present existin 
by Germany between the dates of February 1, 1920, and June 30, 1920 
poth inclusive, in order that certain dyes which are not manufactured 
in this country and which are ineluded in these stocks might not be 
lost to the United States with detriment to American interests. 

(3). If found to be necessary and advisable to purelase such dyes 
as may be required and ordered through it by American consumers 
from future daily production of German manufacturers for the four 
and one-half year period commencing July 1, 1920. 

(4) The authori ‘ of the Textile Alliance (Inc.) to resell to Ameri- 
ean consumers the dyes acquired as above provided is subject to strict 
selling price and manner of sale, for the purpose 
of insuring fair and equal treatment to all consumers who may wish 
to avafl themselves of the opportunity offered. 

The Government has decided to exercise its option upon German ftm- 
pounded stocks and has authorized the Textile Alliance (Inc.) to pur- 


stocks manufactured 


provisions regardin 
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chase these stocks in the interest of the American consumer. Under 
existing regulations of the War Trade Board section no dyes from 
these stocks may be imported by the Textile Alliance (Inc.) which 
are either manufactured here or for which suitable substitutes are 
manufactured here on reasonable terms as to price, a pro- 
duction. No consumer will be allowed to receive more mn a six 
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7 tonnage of 1,500 tons. France, for instance, was allowed to select 
5 per cent of any color, not to exceed 1,000 tons, etc. Great Britain 
had the same allocation as the United States. 

The United States allocation of 1,500 tons was taken in two different 
lots, known wig & as the 800-ton lot and the 1,200-ton lot. The 
300-ton lot in ed e ro pounds above mentioned as having 






















ths’ ly of d t any one period from this source. Practi- | been shi against the fi six months’ allocation orders. It also 
ently tan oan understanding ie in ect regarding the a included 76 tons of indigo paste, 20 per cent, which were given by the 
tion of the German factories from February 1 to July 30, 1920. United States resentatives in Paris last winter to Belgium. The 


Regarding the subject of future daily production, the Department of 
State has received information which would indicate that for some 
time to come the German factories will not be in a tion to supply 
all expected requirements of the allied and associa countries and 
to fill Government orders emanating from these sources. If these indi- 
eations are correct, it would appear that unless this Government in- 
dicated a desire to exercise its option on future daily production and 
should render available machinery which would make it possible for 
American consumers, if they so desire, to obtain colors from this 
source, the American consumer might not be able to such German 
dyes as he required. The consumer should clearly understand that he 
is not obligated or even advised to place orders through the machinery 
made available by the Government. If he believes that German dyes 
may be obtained from unofficial sources, he may, subject to the then 
existing import regulations, either order such dyes as he needs direct 
from the German manufacturer or through such agent or agency as 
he may designate. 

If the consumer, however, can not obtain, or believes he can not 
obtain, dyes by other means, the Government can exercise its option 
on the subsequent daily production of the German factories and the 
Textile Alliance (Inc.) can transmit his orders for purchase from 
official sources. 






balance of the 1, tons has been called the 1,200-ton lot. 

The cause of the division of the 1,500 tons into two lots, ordered at 
different periods, was the method of sane wos The Textile 
Alliance receiv as is well known, the money for the 374,000 pounds 
of tion dyes applied against the first six months’ allocation or- 
ders ‘ore placing orders with the cartel, but for the balance of the 
1,500-ton lot had neither orders nor a; Further sound policy re- 
quired that money must be in hand, or underwriting guaranties of pay- 
ment, before the dyes should be ordered. In this emergency, in the 
interest of the United States and of American consumers, a few indi- 
viduals, with the support of your underwriting committee, came for- 
ward and, by preveeny nedereriting, saved the balance due the United 
States from the 5,200- agreement. 

The balance of the stocks was divided among the Allies according to 
a different system. The dyes were divided into 18 groups, according 
to their nature ; that is to say, whether alizarin red, vat color, indigo 

aste, direct cotton, or acid, and so on. These different classes were 
Rivided among the Allies according to their different percentages, roughly 
corresponding to the needs for home consumption of the Allies. hus 
the percentage of the United States for indigo paste was 5 per cent, 
because this product was not needed in the United States, whereas for 
indanthrene blue GCD, which was needed, the percentage was 55 per 
cent. 

The second division, known as the pool, that is to say, the balance 
of the impounded stocks, amounted roughly to 5,000 tons. Here again 
we were confronted with the financial difficulty of the necessity of pro- 
viding funds or underwriting before we could place orders for our allo- 
cated portion of dyes from the pool; again e difficulty was solved 
by the underwriting already mentioned. he pool contained many types 
in very small amounts and also many types and mixtures that it was 
not desirable to order. The gross of our orders after the New York 
office and the Paris office of the Textile Alliance had scanned the figures 
‘of the pool amounted to approximately 500 tons, 

To summarize : The total of our orders from the impounded reparation 
stocks amounts to 2,000 gross tons, or, to be exact, 4,435,635 pounds. 

Of these 2,000 tons, 190 tons have been applied to fill orders under 
the first six months’ allocation, approximately another 100 tons of 
importable colors have been sold to consumers in the United States ; 76 
tons of indigo ite were a by our representatives in Paris last 
winter to Belgium, and 450 tons of indigo paste have been sold to 
China. The balance is about 1,200 tons. a 

The Textile Alliance has rented a warehouse in Antwerp in which 
these 1,200 tons are ow stored or to which they are im process of 
shipment. Of the 1,200 tons in the warehouse about one-half can _ be 
classed as colors that may be imported into the United States. We 
have thus sperosee ey 600 tons of nonimportable colors, 

Rarly realizing that the amount of nonimportable colors from the 
impounded stocks would be considerable, on my first trip to Germany 
in May I took up with the Frankfort people the matter of exchanging 
nonimportable colors for importable colors. At that time the answer 
was that they had nothing to give in exchange. On my last trip, how- 
ever, I found a different state of affairs. The manufacture of the fac- 
tories had increased considerably during the summer and there was a 
willingness to make trades. 

I have also taken up with our various allies the matter of eemerns 
our nonimportable colors for importable colors and this is still in 
process of negotiation. 

By securing all of the colors from the impounded stocks that were 
of value and to which the United States had the right we have thus 
built up a reserve of products which can be used either Soy for the 
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Report or FE. 8, CHAPIN, Paris REPRESENTATIVE OF THE TEXTILE 
ALLIANCE (INcC.), WHO RerurNep TO New YorK SEPTEMBER 27, TO 
THE ar earn COMMITTEE OF THE STATE DEPARTMENT, SEPTEM- 
BER ; 20. 


I will divide the report into four parts: First, the Herty option 
colors; second, the reparation colors from the impounded stocks; third, 
German daily production and the future; and fourth, general comments. 


HERTY OPTION. 


The orders placed with the cartel by the Textile Alliance from as- 
signments to them of licenses under the first six months’ allocation 
amounted to 1,700,000 pounds. Up to September 7 the cartel had 
delivered or were preparing to ship 1,200, unds, Sg rege 4 
70 per cent of the total orders. f this, 374 pounds have been 
shipped from reparation sources, and 800,000 pounds, or 400 tons 
have been shipped under the Herty option. There have been 124,006 
poante of cancellations, about 7 cent of the total orders, leaving 
97,000 pounds—that is, about 23 per cent—-still to be delivered. 

Orders placed were divided into vats and nonvats; 460,000 pounds 
of vats and 1,240,000 pounds of nonvats. The vat color orders are of 
especial interest. Of these, 83 per cent have been delivered. The 
cancellations of vat colors were practically ee is, only 
8,000 pounds—about two-thirds of 1 per cent. f the 385,000 pounds 
of vat colors delivered 134,000 pounds have come from reparation and 
251,000 pounds have been shipped under the Herty option. 

The most notable aspect of the delivery of colors under the Herty 
option is the change in the attitude of the Germans from apparent 
hostility to active cooperation with the Textile Alliance. In Februar 
and ary March they had offered mst the Herty option the small 
sum of 192,000 —— and gave little promise or encouragement of 
being able speedily to deliver further quantities. In the last four or 
five months, however, they have been able to deliver an additional 
600,000 pounds, 

As regards the vat colors, in March they stated that they could de- 
liver about 40,000 pounds and held out no promise nor encouragement 
of being able to ship large quantities in the future, but since then they 
have shipped 210, —-. 

The record of the Badische Co. is especially interesti in connec- 
tion with this change of attitude and improvemént in performance by 
the Germans. The Badische Co. receiv 43 per cent of the orders 
placed ; that is, 732,000 pounds out of 1,700, unds; and of the 
vat colors 70 per cent of the orders; that is, 318,000 pounds out of 
360,000 pounds. To date the Badische have delivered 625,000 pounds: 
that is, 85 per cent of their total orders; and of the vat colors they 
have delivered 280,000 pounds; that is, 89 per cent. 

For months in letters and personal interviews various representa- 
tives of the cartel have insisted upon the “bonne velonte” of the 
cartel and their desire to do everything possible to cooperate with the 
Textile Alliance and to send their colors to the consumers in America. 

Some comparisons are at times interesting and to the point. I was 
told by a British authority that Great Britain had secured on the free 
market up to August 1, 200 tons of German dyes. This should be com- 
= with our figures of 400 tons as of September 7 plus the un- 
nown quantity imported into the United States under license through 
other channels. It is quite evident that the cartel have made unusual 
efforts to send a large proportion of their free production to the United 
States. That they are anxious to sell to the United States came out 
quite pons during my last - to Germany. The representative of 
one of the factories asked me if they could not secure some more Herty 
option orders. I was in Frankfort on the ist of September when the 
cartel was holding a special — and had at that time several 
interviews with representatives of different factories in which they 
showed the greatest desire to cooperate in numerous ways to place 
their colors in America. 


REPARATION COLORS FROM “THE IMPOUNDED STOCKS. 


In the first place, we must note that the impounded stocks were not 
so large in tonnage as was currently believed last fall. Erroneous 
information then placed the impounded stocks at 40,000 tons, of which 
one-half—that is, 20,000 tons—was to be divided among the Allies. As 
a matter of fact, the total of the August 15 inventory of impounded 
stocks was 20,000 tons, of which 50 per cent—that is, 10,000 tons—was 
to be distributed among the Allies. here were in the impounded stocks 
13,000 different types of colors. 

The distribution of the impounded stocks among the Allies was done 
in two divisions: First, a division of 5,200 tons, commonly known as 
the 5,200-ton agreement, or the protocol of November 4. According 
to this arrangement the different allies were permitted to select certain 
colors not to exceed a certain percentage of each color and a certain 
gross tonnage; that is to say, the United States was allowed to choose 
10.22 per cent of any color in the impounded stocks not to exceed a 


























































































































benefit of the consumers of the United States or else indirectly by ex- 
changing the nonimportable for the importables. After making all the 
exchanges possible of nonimportable for importable colors we are pre- 
paring to sell the balance of nonimportable colors. 

I have already compared the 400 tons of dyes the United States has 
received under the Herty option with the 200 tons received by Great 
Britain from the free market. In this matter of the shipment of 
reparation dyes a brief statement of what our allies have been doing 
will be interesting. The British found considerable difficulty in dis- 
tributing the reparation dyes allocated to them. Doctor Philippi, of 
the Cassella Color Co., made a trip to England in August in order to 
assist in ——, the distribution and avoiding further delay. 
Last April Herr von Weinberg and his secretary, Director Molner, made 
a trip to Italy, in the course of which they assisted the Italians 
similarly in distributing their dyes and avelees the difficulties found 
in dealing with such a complicated matter. The French Government 
distributed colors very actively among French consumers but never- 
theless there was considerable complaint. Belgium’s problem was 
simpler because of the smal! amount of colors received and they appear 
to Love been dealt with quite successfully. None of the above-men- 
tioned countries have had to contend with the most serious problems 
which faced the United States, namely, the Rotterdam strike and the 
distance from Germany. 


GERMAN DAILY PRODUCTION AND THE FUTURE. 


The treaty provides that the Allies may exercise an option on 26 
per cent of the daily production of the German factories for the period 
specified in the treaty. It further provides that in the event that this 
production is below the normal the Allies may require 25 per cent of 
the normal precensee. 

The question of just what “normal production” means has not yet 
been settled by the maqasetion Commission. In the meanwhile the 
Reparation Commission has exercised this option and is accepting 25 
per cent of the actual production of the German factories. This dail 

roduction it has been arranged to divide among the Allies very muc' 
n accordance with the scheme by which the pool was divided among 
the Allies, that is to me the different colors produced are divided into 
classes accord to their nature, and the classes divided amon 
the Allies according to different percentages corresponding approxi- 
mately to the estimated needs of the various Allies. 

During last winter the various Allies exercised very stringent super- 
vision over the activities of the German factories. In order to break 
this control the Germans came forward in January and offered to supply 
all the needs of the Allies irrespective of the treaty stipulations, pro- 
vided control was lifted from the factories. This proposition was 
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accepted, and in February and March the different Allies were busy in 
preparing a list of the requirements to be submitted to the Germans, 

Our representatives were not in accord with the proposal, but as the 
Fren um, and Italian Governments were ton their needs 
of the dyestuffs, and that the proposal should be , ur repre- 
sentatives did not feel that they could t on the part 
of the Germans to supply to the Allies all ir requirements, Accord- 
ingly, in May,:after much discussion and many meetings, the lists of 
the requirements of the different Allies were forwarded.to the Germans, 
This proved unacceptable to the Germans, and this first proposal 
accordingly fell to the ground. Since then a new protocol has been 
drafted by the Dyestuff ‘Saress of the Reparation Commission. This 
new arrangement has not yet been discussed with the Germans and 
indeed has not yet been put into final shape by the Dyestuff Bureau of 

‘commission. It is expected that in late October the new 
protecel will be discussed by the various bodies of the Reparation Com- 
mission and will be ready for discussion with the Germans in November. 

In the meanwhile the Germans are putting aside 25 per cent of their 
daily production, and this is allocated. to the Allies in accordance with 
class and pereentage. In order that the Allies may know what the 
Germans are making, on the 15th of each month the Germans submit a 
statement of the 25 per cent due the Allies from their production of 
the pertons month. This includes every color produ a statement 
of per cent of the amount produced, and the price to the Allies, 
which according to the arrangement ts the lowest price quoted during 
the month of production to any buyer, German or otherwise. A brief 
analysis of the quantitative and qualitative production of the German 
factories for the past six months will be of interest. 

“The total production of ‘the German factories in the month of Feb- 
ruary, the first month for which a daily production list was submitted, 
was 1,600 tons, ‘approximately 10 per cent of their F mop eapacity. 
This production has steadily increased—2,400 tons in March, 3,360 tons 
in April, 3,800 tons in May, 4,800 tons in June, and 5,500 tons in 
July—thus, from approximately 10 per cent of their pre-war capacity 
in the course of six months to 334 per cent. . 

From the standpoint of consumers of dyestuffs in the United States 
this ‘rapidly increasing production on the part of the German factories 
is not so satisfactory as might at first appear, fora large eae of the 
increase in production is net the Herty Option colors, the iors desired 
by the consumers in the United States, but ‘the big bulk colors, the 
colors ‘that are being made by American manufacturers. 

Take ‘the three months—May, June, and July. The total production 
by all the German factories of vat colors and fast alizarin colors, 
which are especially desired by consumers in the United States, was 
sngoeteneny 800 tons. During the same period the production of 
indigo 20 per cent te, direct cotton ‘colors, acid colors, and sulphur 
colors amounted to 8,600 tons; that ts to say, eleven times as much as 
the production of vat colors and fast alizarin colors. 

Further, while the production of the vat and alizarin type dye is 
increasing slowly from 228 tons in May to 261 tons in June and 272 
tons in July, the production of the type dyes made in the United States 
is inereasing by leaps and bounds from 2,400 tons in May to 2,800 tons 
in June ‘and 3,800 tons in July. 

The argo erman production of dyes of the same type as are being 
made in the United States is evidence of the necessity of special pro- 
tection for the ‘American industry. ‘The relatively smal] German pro- 
duction of dyes of the He Option ‘ype explains the 25 per cent of 
the first ‘six months’ allocation orders to be delivered. 

The geestton naturally arises whether the Germans can not produce 
more of the ‘special colors desired the United States. The arrang 
ment which is being considered by the Reparation Commission aims to 
effect this purpose. The Germans do not like the necessity of patting 
aside 25:per ‘cent of every color which they make ee the month for 
the Allies, and especially dislike the necessity of holding this 25 per 
cent against future orders, more or less problematical. Accordingly, 
the Germans are inclined to consider a permanent ition which 
will do away with the necessity of their putting aside 25 per cent of 
their daily production. The future of the supply of German colors to 
the United States is linked up with this permanent proposal. According 
to all indications when I left Europe it seemed almost certain that the 
permanent proposal would be adopted in the course of a few months. 


Report or Epwarp 8. CHAPIN, PARIs REPRESENTATIVE OF THE TEXTILE 
ALLIANCS (INC.), TO THE Dyw Apvisorny COMMITTER OF THE SratTp 
DEPARTMENT, SepreMBer 22, 1921. 


A new protocol governing the delivery of dyes has recently been 
adopted by the Reparation Commission. The previsions of 'this pro- 
tocol bid r to revolutionize the situation as regards German dyes in 
allied countries. 

Before considering this protocol it will be necessary to review briefly 
the steps leadimg to its a tien and, in particular, significant develop- 
ments in the work of the Textile Alliance since the report before this 
committee made last’ year, September 29, 1920. 

Annex VI of the treaty of Versailles accorded the Reparation Com- 
mission an option on 50 per cent ef the existing sto of dyes in 
Germany and an option on 25 per cent of the German daily production. 

The option on existing stocks was exercised based on an inven- 
tory taken A st 15, 1919. The inventoried stocks amounted to 20,000 
tons; the 10, tons due the Reparation Commission was distributed 
among the allied and associated powers. The United States has taken 
2,000 tons. 

In my report of last year to this committee on September 29 I 
stated that 800 tons of this 2,000 had been distributed, certain lots 
of importables to America, indigo to Belgium and China, and that the 
1,200 tons which remained were — warehoused at Antwerp; that 
of these 1,200 tons approximately half were importable; and t the 
nonimportables we were preparing to sell on the export market or to 


exchange. 

Of the 600 tons considered importable only about 75 tons have been 
imported. This was due to the depression of last fall and winter and 
the tightening of control at home. The — of the balance on the 
export market was investigated, and it was decided—first, that only 
a fraction could be marketed to advantage; and second, that it was 
unwise to make export resales of reparation stocks on the ss IE or 
Far Bastern markets. In lieu we have exchanged about 1, tons 
with the German color works for special and importable types. We 
turned back these 1,000 toms to the German color works at - 
any ae mes want ose to = > ae ge ciate 
of specia pes for which we paid prices ranging from Herty ce 
ery ns less 20 per cent. there remain of the stocks about 
125 86 tons of intermediates, which the Germans have to 
take back and dyes from smaller factories that have not been able to 
offer suitable types in exchange, 
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The option on 25 per cent of the German daily production was exer- 
cised by the Reparation Commission in February, 1920. The United 
States has ordered from daily production only importable types. The 
amounts available have been tively small, and accordingly our total 
orders for the ot — and a half from daily production have amounted 

ns. 


to only about 

‘The question.a Why did the United States take such large quan- 
tities of nonimporta' Rens the imventoried stocks? This was be- 
cause due to the rapid fall in German in the fall and winter 
of 1919-20 these were remarkably cheap, and, offered with a minimum 
of financiai risk, a means of indirectly securing increased quantities of 
desired types, i. e., by exchange. 

With ¥ production no such possibility had existed. The color 
works early in 1920 began to raise prices. Accordingly we have or- 
dered from daily production only such products as could be freely 
imported and sold at home. 

rman daily production in February, 1920, was 1,600 tons and in- 
creased rapidly to 5,500 tons in July, 1920. 'rhis cent roduction 
was maintained despite the general trade depression until S 
1920, when a 10 per cent reduction occurred. In February, 1920, there 
was a sharp drop to 3,600 tons, due in part to a strike at the Bayer 
plant and tn part to general curtailment. Simce February the monthly 
production has averaged 4,000 tons. 

Let us consider the production of specialties, the vat and the all- 
zarin colors. Taking the high point month of July, 1920, for com- 

tison, the proportion of vat colors to total production has steadily 
mcreased from 2.88 per cent in July, 1920, to 4.35 per cent April to 
J uly. 1921. The oo of alizarin colors, on the other hand, after 
a sharp rise, d atly—from 2.09 per cent in July, 1920, the 
pro ion rose in September, 1920, to 3.02 per cent, en steadily 
eclined to 0.75 per cent in March, 1921. Combining the percentages 
ef the two groups, there has been an increase in the past year from 
4.97 per cent in July, 1920, to 6.18 per cent in July, 1921, and these 
latter figures compare favorably with the proportional pre-war pro- 
duction of these products. 


The question arises, Why, then, has the Textile Alliance had so much 
difficulty during the past year in securing from daily production sup- 
plies of these types? For three reasons :*First, the Reparation Com- 
mission has an option on only 25 per cent of the German daily pro- 
duction, and this 25 per cent is divided among five powers. The per- 
centage of the 25 per cent reservation of these types accorded the 
United States is large, 40 per cent; but even this only gives 10 vn 
eent of the German daily production. Second, measurable quantities 
of the res , pregpesd have nm types not demanded by the American 
trade. ird, allocations to the va powers are only reserved for 
three months from the approval of the monthly lists, after which un- 
ordered quantities may be taken freely by any of the Allies entitled to 
receive Toate dyes. ‘This includes not only Great Britain, France, 
Italy, a Belgium, but also Japan, umania, and the Yugo- 
slovakian State. Consequently where the United States has not or- 
dered its allocation within the prescribed three months these quanti- 
ties have frequently been abso by other powers. 

The total of 180 tons secured by the Textile Alliance (Inc.) from the 
daily production of the past year and a half is inadequate to the needs 
of the American consumers. 

This would seem to defeat the pu of Annex VI, which aimed to 
supply allied consumers, through the Reparation Commission, with 
sufficient quantities of desired types. A strict interpretation of the 
eo of the treaty would have gone far to remedy the situation, 
ut this the Reparation Commission has declined to do. 

One of the reasons for exchanging rather than selling the Antwer 
stocks was the fact that this would give increased supplies of specia 
types. By the exchange of the Antw stocks we have secured in the 
past three months 264 tons of “special types. more than the entire 
amount secured from the daily production of the past year and a half; 
further, these types were secured at ee prices. 

Exchange of stocks has. for the time being given increased supplies 
of required types, ready for immediate delive 
that these would soon be exhausted and tha 
situation would continue unless a new arrangement could be work 
out which would give larger supplies of required types. Such an 
arrangement is the new protocol which has just been negotiated be- 
tween the Reparation Commission and the Imperial Government. 

The new protocol provides that the Germans shall deliver such 
quantities as may be ordered by the Allies, irrespective of whether the 
amounts demanded exceed 25 per cent of their production. The only 
limits are the capacity of the Germans to produce and the domestic 
requirements of the Allies. Orders are to be placed in advance, once 
every three months. The low reparation price will apply to an amount 
of each of the dyes to be determined by common agreement between 
the maperatios ‘commission and the Imperial Government. For the 
quantities superior to this amount the price will be the lowest price 
quoted any buyer in the country receiving the dyes the month preceding 
iS ee 6 aes f possible, t ept and fill th 

n sho e Germans agree, as far as le, to ace an ie 
orders of the Allies and to deliver at prices lower than to agents out- 
side reparation. 

The new protocol insures— 

First, that dyes needed to supplement the manufactures of domes- 
tic producers can actually be secured. 

Second, it places the control of the importation and distribution of 
these dyes in the hands of friends of American producers. 

The new protocol places no limit on the quantities that may be 
ordered by the Allies, except the capacity of the Germans and the 
domestic uirements of the Allies. The Allies may even exhaust 
the entire rman manufacture of any desired type. The Textile 
Alliance can even order the entire American requirements. 

It was an appreciation of these facts that caused the Germans to 
resist long an the protocol. Why did they sign? For 
two reasens princi rst, they wanted orders. The world-wide 
depression had affected their business. Under the old arrangement 

ers thro The 
aew protocol promis increased orders. nd, it was a case of 

ust. The German Government seaueen in May, 1921, to pay the 
Reparation Commission for the en = von 2 milliards of gold marks 
plus a sum equal to 26 per cent of the German exports. e memo- 
randum of the German Government outlining how these payments will 
be made includes an item of pharmaceuticals and dyes to the amount 
ef 48,000,000 gold marks. 

According to the new protocol, it will be necessary to order in ad- 
vance. I have canvassed the home-situation with the New York office 
of = . =< — Mr. ae oe prepares .< modest 
st tons, w we suggest ordered as a preliminary 
of the advantages of the new protocol. We estimate that about 


; but it was recognized 
the old, unsatisfacto 


tenacious] 
lly : 


the ee Commission were relatively small. 
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per cent of this list will be at the low reparation price and 45 per cent 
will be at the American export po the price quoted other importers. 
Under the present conditions of exchange the reparation price is one- 
third to one-quarter the American export price. 

The alliance would be thus reasonably safe against market declines. 
First, because such a large sroportce of the orders would be at low 
reparation prices, and, second, because the price for the quantities de- 
livered at the American export price would always be the lowest price 
charged to any buyer in the United States the month preceding or the 
month of delivery. 

This brings us to the question of distribution. Little avails the new 
rotocol if distribution in America fails. If the German agents reach 
he consumer and the alliance does not, things continue as before. 

An illustration of this fact is Bapeny at hand. Bulletin No. 39 has 
just been issued to the trade. This bulletin comprises the exchange 
quantities and various reliquats from previous lots. Except from one 
customer, the orders which have been receiyed are small; the total 
orders amount to about one-fifth of the quantity offered. 

To insure that the arrest. circle of consumers shall have the benefit 
of the dyes listed in Bulletin No. 39, the preliminary offering Shrongn 
the bulletin should be permeates by personal calls on the trade by 
a representative of the alliance. It can scarcely be doubted that such 
calls would result in the early. distribution of the great part of the 
quantities offered. 

Many consumers hesitate to order through the alliance because they 
are not sure of regular supplies. No mill wishes to start using a dye if 
presently supplies are not available. A representative of the alliance 
calling on consumers and explaining the possibilities from the new 
protocol would perform a genuine service. He would be able to find 
out the bona fide requirements of consumers to supplement the products 
furnished by American producers, Their requirements could be imme- 
diately put together into a program of manufacture to be submitted to 
the Germans. In this way consumers could be assured of regular sup- 
= —— the alliance, and the distribution problem would be 
solved. 

I might even suggest that this be carried a step further. Some few 
months ago, when the lists of dyes were being prepared for the ex- 
change transaction, certain quantities of certain types were declared 
importable, but when those quantities reached America American manu- 
facture rendered them nonimportable. A posting of the alliance by 


producers of the dates when they expect to bring on the market new | 


wee mould enable the alliance to avoid in the future ordering such 
products, 

The new protocol leads inevitably to the lodging of all the business 
in German dyes in America in the hands of the Textile Alliance; it 
serves alike the interests of producers and consumers; it gives added 
protection of the American industry, in conjunction with the embargo 
control at home; and makes available to consumers the widest latitude 
in the choice of dyes. 

Let us consider briefly the situation if the embargo control is given up: 

This would open the American market to accumulated stores of 
reparation dyes and dyes of foreign manufacture which are now non- 
importabie, : 

Reparation dyes in considerable quantities are being held by various 
of the Allies. The head of the French Union informed me the other 
day that they had on hand 1,320 tons. I understand that Great Britain 
has between 1,500 and 2,000 tons. No figures have been received from 
Italy, but inasmuch as Italy has taken in gross tonnage nearly as 
much as Great Britain, and in actual value more, with a smaller 
domestic consumption, it is pons that Italy has on hand as great 
a tonnage as Great Britain, i. e., about 2,000 tons. Belgium appears 
to have cleaned up well on her takings. Japan has a considerable 
reliquat of unsold reparation dyes. Other powers receiving reparation 
dyes have small balances. All told, the total of reparation es in the 
— of the various powers amounts to assuredly not less than 5,000 
ons. 

The explanation of these unsold balances in the hands of our allies 
comes from the fact that in an endeavor to swell their reparation ac- 
counts they ordered freely both from the inventoried stocks and from 
daily production, and far in excess of the domestic requirements, 
During the past year various of the Allies sought to realize on these 
dyes by export resale, hence the Italian sales to various importers not 
only in the United States but also in France. The Belgians complained, 
and, by a curious coincidence, also the Italians, that their home markets 
were being disturbed by export resales of reparation dyes by the other 
powers. France complained that not only the home but also the neutral 
markets were being disturbed. Fortunate indeed was it for the United 
States for the success of more important affairs that we refrained 
from such sales in the markets of the Allies. 

For the past five months the question of export resales has been before 
the commission. A strong resolution was passed in July, in which all 
the Allies concurred, to Reta the resale of products ordered in the 
future. The great difficulty has been with the old stocks, which were 
sold to the respective Allies with no strings attached. A recent far- 
reaching decision of the commission, due largely to the insistence of 
the American delegation, bids fair to decrease and even to prevent 
dumping resale of stocks. According to this decision the most effi- 
cient measures are to be formulated so that deliveries of dyestuffs to 
the Allies on reparation account should not have the effect of injuring 
nascent industries in the allied and associated countries by undue dis- 
turbance of world markets. 

Among the measures contemplated is the stipulation that each Gov- 
— shall offer these stocks to the other allied Government organi- 
zations. 

These reparation dyes in the hands of the Allies constitute only a 
small part of the stores of dyes that on the raising of control would 
become importable. 

Eleven thousand tons are known to be in the German factories, con- 
sisting of that portion of the 25 per cent reservation of the past year 
which has not been ordered by the Allies. This is reverting to the Ger- 
mans. Large as these quantities are they must be increased by the 
unsold portion of the free 75 per cent of the German daily production 
and the surplus of British, French, Swiss, Italian, and Japanese manu- 
facture. Further, there are measurable quantities of dyes purchased b 
our allies on the free nrarket from er which remain unsold. 
Thus in 1920 the British bought freely at virtually Herty prices. I 
have been told by two British authorities that they now have left 
300 to 400 tons, which cost approximately $2,000,000. This should be 
compared with our record for the original 850 tons ordered in Febru- 
ary, 1920. Of this quantity 84 per cent was delivered, and of the vat 
color 96 per cent. 

The situation is thus set for the demoralization of the home market 
by dumping. In this situation the rights that come from relationship 
with the Reparation Commission would enable the alliance to stabilize 
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the market. By the purchase of reparation stocks, either from allied 
organizations at low prices or by the purchase of a certain quantity of 
types nrade in America under the terms of the new protocol, the alliance 
would have an advantage over any other importer. This would dis- 
courage price disturbances. To effect this it would not be desirable nor 
necessary to order large quantities of the types made in America—a 
certain minimum should suffice. 

The new protocol promises even more if carried to its logical con- 
clusion, This will not come without considerable constructive work 
both in Paris and in America. The new protocol was consummated as 
a result of two years of endeavor. The tabulations on the table give 
somre idea of the data that it was eres. to assemble for the final 
negotiations of the new protocol, These data were prepared for the 
dyestuff bureau_of the Reparation Commission by the Textile Alliance 
organization. The new protocol provides for future developments on 
the request of the Reparation Commission. Before working for further 
developments it will be first necessary to try out the advantages of the 
present protocol, 

SEPTEMBER 9, 1919. 
TPXTILE ALLIANCE (INC.), 
45 Rast @eventeenth Street, New York. 


GENTLEMEN: The advisory committee on dyes of the War Trade 
Board section of the State partment has been asked to advise the 
section as to what method should be adopted in disposing of the im- 
pantations of German dyestuffs which are to be secured from the exist- 
ng supplies controlled Eng Reparations Commission. 

he functions of the War Trade Board section will, of course, con- 
tinue only until the ratifieation of the peace treaty, but the intention 
is to bring about immediate importation of a few months’ supply of 
dyestuffs which are particularly needed and which are not now ob- 
tainable from domestic sources. The committee’s view is that your 
organization is quite the most suitable for the purpose of engine those 
dyestuffs into the United States and appnepeste distributing them 
to bona fide American consumers upon the order of such consumers ; 
that both the importation and distribution can be handled very much 
as weer organisation handled imports during the war. 

ith that end in view and subject, of course, to the approval of the 
War Trade Board section of the State Department, this letter is writ- 
ten on behalf of ibe committee to ask whether or not it is feasible for 
you to undertake the entire control and disposition of such importa- 
tion, as you did the various articles which were brought in by you 
during the war. 

The suggestion which we have to make is as follows: 

In order to relieve your board of the work which would be involved 
by this undertaking, we suggest the appointment by your board of a 
subcommittee consisting of the following gentlemen, who would assume 
entire charge of the work: . 

Mr. Manton B, Metcalf, Mr. Frank D. Cheney, and Mr. Andrew C. 
Imbrie. 

If you could put at the disposal of this committee such portion of 
your offices and office force as may be necessary, the salaries and otber 
expenses connected with the work would be paid out of the proceeds 
of the eee 

As the proposed enterprise is certain to be temporary and might in 
case of prompt ratification of the treaty fall through altogether, we 
should expect to pay liberal salaries and agree to give such employees 
as were engaged in the work 90 days’ notice, if necessary. 

The members of the committee would also expect to 
ca Alliance against any Hability in connection wit 
ta gs. 

If the Textile Alliance would be willing to act in aceordance with 
this suggestion in case the War Trade Board section of the State De- 
partment should approve it, I should be obliged if we may notify the 
War Trade Board section. 

Yours very truly, 


uarantee the 
the under- 


Henry B. THompson, Chairman. 


THE ADVISORY COMMITTER ON Dyks, 
Wak Trade BoaRD SECTION OF THE STATR DEPARTMENT’, 
September 15, 1919. 
Mr. HENRY P. THOMPSON, 
Chairman Advisory Committee on Dyes, 
War Trade Board Section of the State Department 
$20 Broadway, New York. 

Dear Mak. THOMPSON : I submitted your letter of September 9 by mail 
to the other members of the executive committee of the Textile Alliance, 
who have, in writing, authorized me to make an arrangement with your 
committee such as you suggest. 

At the next meeting of the committee the arrangement between us 
will be ratified, but will become effective only when approved by the 
War Trade Board Section of the.State Department. 

The Textile Alliance will undertake the entire control and disposition 
of dyestuffs and chemicals ee to the jurisdiction of the War Trade 
Board, and has appointed for that purpose a committee consisting of—- 

Mr. Manton B. Metcalf, Mr. Frank D. Cheney, and Mr. Andrew C. 
Imbrie, who shalt have full authority on behalf of the Textile Alliance, 
poe reed to its board of directors and executive committee, to deal with 
the matter. 

The Textile Alliance will place at the disposal of this committee its 
equipment and employees with the exception of Mr. Frank A. Fleisch, 
vice president. Rent is $1,300 per annum. ‘Telephone service is $900 
per annum. The force consists of — 

Mr. William B, Denton, secretary and treasurer, salary $4,000 per 
annum. 

Mr. B. R. Price, chief clerk, salary $8,600 per annum, which in view 
of increased responsibilities should be somewhat raised. 

One bookkeeper—-salary to be determined, as our last bookkeeper has 
ust left. Two stenographers, file clerks, telephone operator and office 
oy. We estimate that two additional bookkeepers and one additional 

stenographer will probably be necessary to deal with the volume of busi- 
ness that you indicate. 

The force above indicated is competent to deal with all legal, trans- 

rtation, and insurance questions. Mr. Denton is a member of the 
ew York bar and has had a large experience in the legal matters of 
the Textile Alliance. Should outside consultation be necessary we should 
expect the committee to- consult Messrs. Coudert Bros., and to pay for 
their services. ; 

It is necessary for the alliance to continue the existing organization 
for its protection, and the expenses thereof are to be defrayed from the 
income of the present reserve fund. The alliance will make such addi- 
tions to its force as may be necessary. It is proposed that in return 
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for the use of the organization and of the alliance’s name and the ad- 
vice of the executive committee and officers of the ce } 
committee shall pay to the alliance from its receipts all of the alliance’s 
out-of-poekets plus 50 per cent. The money thus paid is be for 
the corporate purposes of the alliance, which, generally speaking, means 
the good of the textile trades. 

The dyestuff committee is to hold the Textile Alliance harmless 
agate all losses or liabilities in connection with the undertaking. The 
alliance will lend the committee what funds are needed to start up to 
$50,000 at 6 per cent interest. Ninety days’ notice-is to be given to 
the alliance at the termination. of this arrangement, 

Yours very truly, 
TexTILS ALLIANCE (INC,). 


SEPTEMBER 16, 1919, 
Mr. A. M. PaTTerson, 
President Textile Alliance (Inc.), 
46 East Seventeenth Street, New York City. 

Dear Sir: I acknowledge the receipt of your letter of September 15 
and have had sent copies of it to the members of the dye advisory com- 
mittee, as well as to Mr. Bennett, secretary of the War Trade Board 
section of the State Department, 

When the plan proposed has received the approval of the War Trade 
Board our committee will be ready to act. 


Yours faithfully, 
Henry P, THOMPSON, 
Chairman Advisory Committee on Dyes, War Trade Board, 


OcToBER 2, 1919. 
WILLIAM PHILLIPS, Bsq., 
Acting Secretary of State, Siate Department, 
ashington, D. OC. 


Sir: I beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter of September 29 in 
the matter of German dyes and the proposed connection of the Textile 
Alliance therewith. 

I am pleased to advise that the directors of the Textile Alliance have 
already authorized me to make such arrangements as are set forth 
in your letter with a ps exception, and I fee] confident that tne 
committee will withdraw that objection in the event that the Textile 
Alliance is definitely asked to undertake the work. 

We are sending our Mr. F. A. Fleisch, vice president and general 
manager, to Paris at once, and he will, upon arrival, put himself in 
touch with Dr, Charles H. Herty. Mr. Fleisch is thoroughly familiar 
with the workings of the Textile Alliance, but is not a dye expert, and 
it is suggested that a dye expert should be sent to Paris as soon as 
possible after the arrangements have been decided upon. May we 
suggest that you communicate also with Mr, Henry B. Thompson, 
chairman advisory committee on dyes, War Trade Board, in regard to 
the ae in general and with regard to the selection of the dye 
expert ? 

* committee of the trade has also been formed to advise with the 
Textile Alliance if the matter of dye importations. 
Yours very truly, 
TEXTILE ALLIANCE (INC.). 


THe Texting ALLIANCE (INC.), 
45 Bast Seventeenth Street, New York City. 

GENTLEMEN; Referring to the department’s letter of September 29 
setting forth the proposal that the Textile Alliance oe) should be 
lesignated as the agency to effect the importation and distribution of 
rman dyes proposed to be secured as the result of negotiations then 
peing cos ucted in Paris, and ceneeene also to your letter of October 2, 
in which you informed the department that the Textile Alliance (Ine.) 
was oe to act in the capacity aforesaid (subject to an exception 
which has since been withdrawn), the plan outlined in the first- 
mentioned letter has been finally completed in all substantial respects ; 
and, accordingly, the Textile Alliance fine) is hereby designated as the 
agency to effect the importation and distribution of German dyes under 
the conditions set forth in the above-mentioned letter of September 29, 


1919. 

The supervision of the operation of the above-mentioned plan will be 
conducted for the department by the War Trade Board Section, and you 
are requested to consult with the chief of said section with respect 
to all further arrangements necessa for the consummation of the 
purehase, importation, and distribution of the dyes which will be 
secured under said plan. 

I am, gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant (for the Secretary of State), 
WILLIAM PHILLIPS, 
Assistant Secretary. 


AcvING CHigF or WAR TRADE Boarp Suction, 
October 10, 1919. 
Plan described last paragraph our circular October 1 has been com- 
leted. Textile Alliance (Ine.), East Seventeenth Street, New 
ork City, has been designated as sole official agency to administer 
provisions of plan. Persons desiring to secure dyes under plan should 
assign allocation certificates to Textile Alliance. Letter follows. 
War Trade Boarp Section. 


Ocroser 18, 1919. 


Mr. A. M. PATTERSON, 
President Teatile Alliance (Inc.) 
45 East Seventeenth Street, New York City. 


Dear Mr. PATTERSON: May I ask that you be kind enough to con- 
sider this letter as being confidential? 

Mr. Price will have advised you that at the eleventh hour, after 
we had worked out quite tisfactorily the details of the plan under 
which the Textile Alliance (Inc.) will handle, on behalf of consumers, 
the importation of certain dyes from official sources, this section re- 
ceived a letter from the Grasselli Chemical Co., stating that it would 
insist on the rights which acerued to them as purchasers from the 
Alien Property Custodian of certain German-owned American - patent 
rights eer to dyestuffs. It may be that the Chemical Founda- 
tion (Inc.), likewise the purchaser of similar —— rights from the 
Alien Property Custodian, will seek to ee those patents. Were 
it not that the Department of State had designated the Textile Alli- 
ance (Inc.) as an official agency for facilitating the importation of 
certain quantities of German fr from official sources the department 
would not concern itself at all of the manner in which those patent 


rights would be administered or protected’ by the owners. But_ for 
obvious reasons the Department of State can not establish an official 
agency for the importation of German dyes from an official source, 
which, although obtainable in part from such official source, may also 
be obtained from private German sources, if the Grasselli Chemical 
Co. and the Chemical Foundation (Inc.) will seize upon this oppor- 
tunity and for the purpose of eliminating certain importers, actor to 
the Textile Alliance (Ine.) greater privileges of seliing or using im- 
ported dyes of German origin which come within the scope of the dye 
patents now owned by the Chemical Foundation (Inc.) and the Gras- 
selli Chemical Co. than would be accorded to any other private importer 
of American citizenship. 

In view of these circumstances, two letters were mailed this morn- 
ing, signed by the Secretary of tate, one to the Grasselli Chemical 
Co. and the other to the Chemical Foundation (Inc.). I am inclosing 
for your confidential information copy of letter to the Chemical Foun- 
dation (Inc.), letter to the Grasselli Chemical Co. being identical, 
mutadis mutandis. 

Uniess the Grasselli Chemical Co. and the Chemical Foundation 

Inc.) will give the Department of State assurances that the Textile 

lliance (Inc:) will receive at the hands of the Grasselli Chemical Co. 
and the Chemical Foundation (Inc.), as patent owners, no greater 

rivileges than will be accorded by those patent owners to any other 
dividual American importer, I fear that we will have to abandon the 
plan to which you have n kind enouas to lend your support. 

I am hoping that such assurances will be given. 

Meantime, imasmuch as holders of allocation certificates for the 
importation of vat dyes have been advised both by telegram and by 
letter that they may select the Textile Alliance (Inc.) as an importing 
agency for obtaining part of their requirements from an official source, 
I think it would be inexpedient te convey the foregoing information to 
them at this time. Inasmuch as we have aiready issued a ane 
number of licenses covering much the greater part of the allocation, it 
is not likely that.the Textile Alliance (Inc.) will receive many alloea- 
tion certificates. In the event that it becomes necessary to abandon the 
pian. | = that we will be able to prepare a statement which will be 
satisfactory. 

The incident referred to above is unfortunate, inasmuch as we had 
expected and had already, to a certain extent, been given to under- 
stand that if we des ted the Textile Alliance (Inc.) it would not bg 
selected as the recipient of greater privileges than would be extend 
by_patent owners to other American importing agencies. 

I should like very much to have an expression of your views in con- 
nection with the foregoing. 

Of course, even though the department should receive the assur- 
ances referred to above, it is. not likely that, in view of thé large 
number of licenses already issued for yat dyes, the Textile Alliance 
(Inc.) will _be called upon to import a very sparestadie quantity of 
vat dyes. However, the plan was instituted not only to take care of 
the importation of vat dyes from official sources but also to facilitate 
the iaportation from such official sources of German dyes other than 
vat dyes. 

I am inclosing herewith a sees of a circular letter which we mailed 
on October 8. A large part of the quantity of dyes which will be 
allocated as a result of this circular letter will likewise be obtainable 
from an official source, and it was especially with reference to the forth- 
coming allocation that the plan was devised. 

Very truly yours, 
St. JoHN Perret, 
Acting Chief War Trade Board Section. 


‘ OctTosgre 11, 1919. 
Tus CHPMICAL FOUNDATION (INC.) 
81 Fulton Street, NewW York City, 

GENTLEMEN: There is inclosed herewith a copy of ruling No. 825, 
issued by the War Trade Board section of this department on August 
15, 1919. The dyes, dyestuffs, and related chemicals which are enu- 
merated in paragraph 4 thereof are excluded from the scope of the gen- 
eral or blanket import license described in the ruling, and accordingly 
such commodities may be imported into the United States only upon 
issuance of such individual import licenses. When the commodities 
enumerated in the said ao 4 are of German origin the issuance 
of such individual import licenses is made dependent upon the need 
in this country of the commodities so licensed. 

An urgent need in this country of certain quantities of dyes of 
German origin having been made manifest, the Wart Trade Board sec- 
tion has determined to issue individual import licenses authorizing the 
importation of such quantities of dyes of German origin as will satisfy 
the requirements of consumers for a six months’ period. As the re- 
sult of certain recent negotiations between the representatives of the 
allied and associated Governments and of the German Government, a 
substantial portion of the amount of such dyes as will be needed to 
satisfy the six months’ requirements will be made available to con- 
sumers in this country. 

The obtainment by consumers of the dyes which have thus been 
made available from an official source can be effected only through the 
establishment of an official oor in this country, and, accordingly, 
this department has designated the Textile Alliance (Inc.), 45 Hast 
Seventeenth Street, New York City, as such sole official agency to 
import and distribute, on behalf of such consumers as might wish to 
avail themselves of the opportunity of obtaining a part of their re- 
quirements from such official source, the dyes which will be secured as 
the result of the negotiations hereinabove referred to. Consumers who 
desire to import German dyes from such official sources must do so 
exclusively through the Textile Alliance (Inc.), Consumers who do 
not wish to import dyes from such official source may do so through 
apy other American channel! of importation, 

This ees informed that the Chemical Foundation (Inc.) 
and the Grasselli Chemical Co. are the sole purchasers, from the 
Alien Property Custodian, of certain German-owned American patent 
— relating to dyestuffs which had theretofore been seized by the 
Alien Property Custodian pursuant to authority derived from the 
trading with the enemy act. This department is likewise informed 
that the importation of certain dyes of German origin, which are 
included among those which will-be licensed for importation to satisfy 
the six months’ requirements of American consumers, may possibly 
constitute an infringement of certain of those 7 which were pur- 
ehased by the Chemical Foundation (Inc.) and the Grasselli Chemica! 
Co., from the Alien Property Custodian. Accordingly, this de 

—_ the Chemical Foundation (Inc.) to inform it on the 
points: 

1. In view of the present needs of American consumers for certain 
dyes which are not obtainable from American sources, will the Chemical 

‘oundation (Inc.) administer the rights which may accrue to it as 


rtment 
‘ollowing 
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purchaser of the patents referred to above, in such manner as ‘will 
sure that all consumers in the United States will be accorded by 
Chemical Foundation (Inc.), in all respects, the same treatment 
spective of whether such consumers obtain their six months’ fT 
ments through the Textile Alliance (Inc.), or through other pr 
American channels of importation? 

2. If the Chemica] Foundation (Inc.) ‘has determined to 

royalty for such sale or use of imported German dyes (required 

umers for a six months’ ) as might otherwise constitute an 
nfringement of the patent rights now owned by the Chemical Founda- 
tion (inc.), will these royalties be nominal or substantial, and ‘will the 
rate of royalty be made uniform for, and the ege of paying the 
same be extended to, all consumers irrespective of whether they 
obtain their supplies Seong the Textile Alliance (Inc.) or through any 
other American channel of importation? 

3. Will the Textile Alliance (Inc.) and all other American im- 
porters of dyes of German origin be accorded by the Chemical Founda- 
tion (Inc.) uniform treatment with respect to any action which the 
Chemical Foundation (Inc.) may take as patent owner in relation to 
the sale or use of dyes licensed for importation from ny to 
satisfy the six months’ requirements of consumers? , 

This department, of course, recognizes in the Chemical Foundation 
(Inc.) an independence to exercise such tent rights and 
as it may have, and accordingly this department rom the 
Chemical Foundation (Inc.) no dispensation from the ble in- 
fringement of patents owned by the ical Foundation { ne.), either 
on behalf of the Textile Alliance (Inc.) or of te rters or 
consumers. However, it must be clear to the emical undation 
(tm) that the Department of State could not place itself in the 
position of becoming a party to any action by the ical Foundation 
(Iinc.) which might result in a Genial of equal rights to all American 
citizens in the matter of the sale or use of dyes imported from Ger- 
many. 

Therefore this department would be disposed to proceed with the 
plan of partial importation from official sources through the Textile 
Alliance (Inc.) if assurances were given to the department that both 
the Chemical Foundation (Inc.) and the Grasselli Chemical Co. will 
aceord the same treatment and extend the same privileges to both the 
Textile Alliance (Inc.) and to all other importers of American citizen- 
ship, as well as to all consumers irrespective of the channels of 
importation through which such consumers effect their importations. 
In the absence of such assurances this department would consider the 
advisability of recalling its designation of an official agency for ob- 
taining on behalf of consumers such portion of German dyes as have 
been made available as the result of the negotiations between the 
representatives of the allied and asseciated Governments and of the 


German ent, ‘ 
The Department of State solicits the promptest expression of the 
e Chemical Foundation (Inc.) with reference to the fore- 


views of 
going. 
I am, gentlemen, 
Your obedient servant, 


MINUTES OF MBDTING OF THD DYE ADVISORY COMMITTED OF THE TEXTILE 
ALLIANCE (INC.), HELD AT THE MANHATTAN CLUB, 1 P. M., OCTOBER 20, 
1919. 

Present: Messrs. Patterson and Price, of the Textile Alliance (Inc.) ; 
Messrs. Metcalf and es dye ad committee of the Textile 
Alliance (Inc.); Mr. St. John Perret, Acting Chief of War Trade 
Board Section, Department of State; Mr. Henry B. Thompson, chair 
man of the advisory committee on dyes, War Trade Board Section, 
Department of State; Mr. Joseph Choate, x. representing the Alien 
Property Custedian and the Chemical] Foun on — ir. J. Mer- 
ritt Matthews, representing the Grasselli Chemical Co. 

Mr. Patterson notified those present of the apociotmest of a dye 
advisory committee, being composed of Mr. Manton B. Metcalf, Met- 
calf Bros., 45 Hast Seventeenth Street, New York; Mr. Frank D. 
Cheney, Cheney Bros., South Manchester, Conn. ; ‘Mr. Andrew C. 
Imbrie, United States Finishing Co., 320 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
The duties of this dye advisory committee were then outlined, they to 
have full authority to deal with the matter on behalf of the Textile 
ane (Inc.), subject to its board of directors and executive com- 

The attention of the committee was then called to the necessity 
of indemnifying the directors of the Textile Alliance in connection 
with possible and liabilities that might be incurred in taking 
on this work. That portion of the letter of September 9 from Mr, 
Henry B, maangeen chairman of the advisory committee on dyes of 
the War Trade rd section of the State Department, was read into 
the records, i. ¢., ‘‘The members of the committee also expect to guar- 
antee the Textile Alliance. against any liability in connection with the 
undertaking.” The proposed indemnification and agreement to be 
executed by the advisory committee on dyes, Wer Trade Board section, 
prepared by Messrs. Coudert Bros., was presented to Mr. Thompson, 
their chairman, who signified his unwillingness to execute same. The 
proposition was then put forward that arrangements be completed with 
either a surety or insurance qomeme to give such indemnification to 
the directors of the Textile Alliance (inc.), as was acceptable to Messrs. 
Coudert Bros., our attorneys, and it was grapened that Mr. Thompson 
handle this feature with Mr. Frederic Coudert. 

The committee having failed to organize, no further minutes were 
taken of the conversation which took ce in relation to the importation 
under the supervision of the State partment, War Trade Board sec- 
ne — = manner in which they might be affected by contract and 

atent rights. 

In closing, Mr. Perret expressed the desire that a statement from 
him, which follows, be read into the minutes. 

He stated that at the close of business October 18, 1919, the War 
Trade Beard had issued to importers other than the Textile Alliance 
(Inc.) 195 import licenses covering 609,344 pounds of vat dyes. He 
further stated that the total allocations of vat dyes made by the War 
Trade Board October 1, 1919, was 1,093,897 is; that the total 
quantity of vat dyes which would be av from 1 sources 
would approximate 30 per cent of the entire allocations. He continued 
with the statement that the War Trade Board in approximately 10 
days’ time would make allocations to the consumers for six months’ re- 
quirements of dyes other than vat eves and that the War Trade Board 
contemplated asking the Textile Alliance (Inc.) to handle such part 
of that allocation as was made from official sources in a like manner 
as they propose to han the vat dyes. ; 

Mr. Perret requested the Textile Alliance (Inc.) ‘to state whether 
it was disposed to proceed with the plan mentioned above in connection 


‘vided 
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with the s other than vat dyes, as well as the handling of the va 
dyes or which there was an exchange of correnpnidence ‘ 
tween Mr. P’ ps, Acting eS State (his letter of ember 
20, 1919, Mr. Patterson's letter of ober 2, and Mr. Phillips’s with- 
out date but which was handed to the writer in Washington on 
October 10), 
B. R. Prices, Jr., 
Acting Secretary. 


Ocroper 20, 1919. 
SECRETARY OF STATB, ‘ 


Washington, D. CO. 

Sm: I have the honor to inclose herewith cop 
tated by Mr. Perret, representing the War Trade Board section, at a 
meeting to-day at the Manhattan Club. 

The meeting included : 

‘ o re cements of the War ae section. 

. Mr, en 3 ompson, representing e@ ‘War Trade Board 
advisory committee on dyestuffs. 

8. Messrs. Manten B. Metcalf. and Frank. B. Cheney, ‘representing 
the Textile Alliance (Inc.) committee on dyestuffs. 

4. Messrs. A. M. Patterson, president, and B. R. Price, jr., repre- 
senting the Textile Alliance (Inc.). 

In response to Mr. Perret’s wequent as to the Textile Alliance’s will- 
ingness to proceed I beg to submit that in a letter dated September 15, 
1919, to Mr. Henry B. Thompson, chairman advisory. committee on 
dy , War Trade Board section, it was stipulated: ‘“ The dyestuffs 
committee is to hold the Textile Alliance (Inc.) harmless against all 
losses or liabilities in connection ~with the undertaking.” his pro- 
vision was i in the letter in accordance with the instructions of 
the executive committee of the Textile Alliance (Inc.). 

Mr. Thompson's letter in ly, September 9, said: 

“The members of committee would also expect to arantee the 
Textile —_ (ine.) against any liability im connection with the 


At the meeting to-day it appeared that the guaranty proposed » 
the Textile Alliance (Inc.) was not such as met with the a rovat 
of the members of the advisory committee present, and the jiance 
is unable definitely to proceed with the matter until satisfactory in- 
demnification shall have been arranged, for which Mr. Thompson is 
now in process of negotiation. As soon as this shall have been pro- 
the Textile Alliance (Inc.) will be prepared to proceed with 
the Es mentioned by Mr. Perret in connection with all dyes and 
chemicals as well as vat dyes, as the authority received from the 
executive committee is not limited in this respect. 

I have also to inform you that the representatives of the Grasselli 
Chemical Co. and the Chemical Foundation (Inc.) present at the 
meeetng, epoees not to be in agreement with each other or with the 
War e Board section of the State Department in respect to 
royalties upon importations and as to the el ility of certain classes 
of importers. Until this difference of opinion can be satisfactorily 
arra: the Textile Alliance (ine, can not proceed and the differ- 
ence would appear to affect equally all other importers, 

The Textile Alliance (Inc.) has received certificates from persons 
desiring to i vat to the amount of 36,000 pounds. It is 
our intention to hold these certificates for a few days in order that 
opportunity may be given to complete the necessary arrangements and 
upon Mr, Perret’s statement that, if necessary, the time ‘fixed for 
importation, namely, Getober 31, 1919, as stated in his letter of 
October 10, would be extended. 

We think, however, we should return ‘these certificates not later 
than Saturday October 25, if no satisfactory settlement is reach 

It was my intention to leave town te-day, to be absent until_nex 
Monday, but in view of the cireumstances which have arisen I am 
remaining here and am at the service of the department in case of 


: pectfully, 


of memorandum dic- 


Texte ALLIANCH (INC.) 


OctopmrR 24, 1919. 
To Mr. FiaiscsH, Paris: 
For Fleisch, care Dr. Charles H. Herty, War Trade Board repre- 
. Due to complications in connection with assessment of 
es claimed under ane held by the Chemical Foundation 
Grasselli Chemical Co., also failure to date to compel entire 
rtations through this organization, dyestuffs situation at stand- 
still until Tuesday, when we shall be able to cable you outcome. 
If successful conclusion is reached by then will advise you as to 
financial — and particulars as to each consumer’s re- 
quirements, giving description of dye and Schultz publication, 1914 
edition, reference number, specifying whether paste or powder form, 
as well as quantity. It is understood here that quantity for dis- 
tribution by reparation committee represents ouly one-third of re- 
quirements and plan provided for distribution of this portion to con- 
sumers pro rata. estion of accepting Cartel’s offer of remaining 
quantity will be settled Tuesday. Our contemplated arrangements 
with importers for handl these dyestuffs are identical with your 
suggestions. Por your in ation, Holland-American Line quotes 
freight rate per 1, kilograms, Rotterdam to New York, 80 guilders 
on aniline and alizarine dry. Qn aniline and alizarine paste, 
guilders.. Above quotations subject to their handling exclusively en- 
tire movement. ed Star Lime quote per 1,000 kilograms, from Ant- 
werp to New York, aniline or alizarine dry fr. 94.50, aniline or 
alizarine paste fr. 84. “Quotations based on present rate xcsanee. 
Account competition, probably more favorable freight rates available 
at your end. Insurance rates quoted in my cable 20th were marine 
rates. War risk rate prevailing, 7h cents per $100. Have you re- 
ceived our cable of the 20th, sent you care Coudert? 


‘ OctTopmr 25, 1919. 
Mr. A. M. PaTTEeRsoN. 
Care of Teatile Alliance (Inc.), 45 East Seventeenth Strect, 
New York City. 
My Dear Mr. Patrerson: I am pleased to advise you that we we 
successful this morning in a am agreement with the Chemica 
Foundation (Inc.) and the Grasselli Chemical Co., the terms of which 
in a memorandum, copy ef which I ‘am inclesing for 


that the Chemical Foundation (Inc.) and the Grasselli 
Chemical Co. have given to the rtment of State the assurances 
asked for in the department's letter of October 11. Those patent owners 
will, I understand, charge a substantial royalty for the same or use of 
the German dyes covered by their patents, but these royalties will be 
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made uniform to All consumers irrespective of whether ther obtain their 
supplies through the Textile Alliance or through any other American 
channel of importation. I have requested the Grasselli Chemical Co. 
and- the Chemical Foundation (Inc.) to advise the Textile Alliance im- 
mediately of the rate of royalty in order that the alliance might be in a 
position to give the necessary information to those consumers on be- 
half of whom the alliance will function. 

The department has agreed to advise all American importers that if 
those importers desire to supply their customers with dyes from the 
official source that the department will inte no objection to such 
importation by the importers provided that the importation is effected 
through the Textile Alliance on behalf of these importers but for 
the ultimate benefit of the consumers, the right being reserved to the im- 
porters to sell these dyes, after having purchased the same through the 
alliance, to their customers at any price. j 

This statement to the importers will not be made until the alliance 
has issued its bulletin and apneriuanty, shall have thus been given to 
allocation certificate holders to assign their certificates to the Teatile 
Alliance. 

This statement to the importers will be thus postponed for the follow- 
ing reasons : 

‘ihe Textile Alliance will give preference to all of the orders placed 
with it as the result of direct assignments of allocation certificates by 
consumers to the alliance and will import from the official sources on 
behalf of importers such quantities as will be available after those 
preferential orders have been filled. The alliance will therefore not 
be in a position to tell the importers of the amount which will be avail- 
able for their customers until the alliance has received all the out- 
standing allocation certificates which are intended to be assigned 
directly to the alliance. 

When the foregoing statement shall have been made to the importers, 
and if those importers decide to avail themselves of the Textile Alliance, 
we will be able to determine whether the cartel offer should be accepted. 
If the importers decide to import all of their dyes through the alliance, 
the alliance may then accept the cartel offer in toto. If the impochers 
decide to import only a part of their customers’ requirements through 
the Textile Alliance, it may be that the available quantity from the 
official source will be sufficient. If not, it will be necessary for us to 
ascertain whether the cartel offer may be accepted in part. To the 
extent to which the cartel offer may be accepted the Textile Alliance, 
in filling orders from that source, will treat all consumers alike, irre- 
spective of whether the allocation certificates have been directly as- 
at ned to the Textile Alliance or to a private importer. | 

am sending to-day under separate cover to Mr. Price the draft of 
the alliance bulletin, which has been slightly modified by us to an 
extent to which Mr. Price has agreed. I apete to Mr. Price over the 
phone to-day and he told me that he would probably be in a position 
to issue this bulletin not later than Tuesday evening. I strongly recom- 
mend that thig be done; that copies of the same be distributed in the 
most catholic manner; and that it be given due publicity in the press, 

In view of the agreement which has been reached with the Chemical 
Foundation (Inc.) and with the Grasselli Chemical Co., I assume that 
you will have no misgivings on the matter of restraint of trade. In- 
deed, I understood from Mr. Price that on Mr. Coudert’s advice the 
alliance has decided not to seek to obtain from a private insurance 
company any indemnity against such risk. The Department of State 
is much pleased to be advised of your decision in this regard, inasmuch 
as the department would have been loathe to see its agent seek an 
indemnity against any possible liability incurred by that agent for 
hays entered into a contract in restraint of trade while performing 
functions within the scope of the authority delegated to it by the 
Government. 

Iu view of the foregoing, the suecess of the plan now appears cer- 
tain; the opportunity for discrimination has been eradicated, dyes will 
be immediately available for consumers, and the rights of private im- 
porters have been preserved. 

May I take this opportunity to apologize for my laches in not thank- 
ing rou earlier for the very enjoyable luncheon? 

Very cordially yours, } 
Acting Chief War Trade Board Section. 


The Chemical Foundation (Inc.) and the Grasselli Chemical Co. agree 
to give to the Department of State the assurance asked for in the de- 
partment’s letter of October 11. 

The department will make every effort consistent with dts policy to 
bring about that the private importers shall utilize the machinery of 
the Textile Alliance for their imports, to the end that the entire im- 
portation may be brought about through one channel. 

The department will instruct the Textile Alliance (Inc,) to fill the 
orders of those consumers who have consigned their allocation certifi- 
cates directly to the Textile Alliance first, and the department will 
instruct the Textile Alliance that it may, after having filled those 
orders, import on behalf of private importers but for the ultimate 
benefit of allocation-certifieate holders such quantities from the official 
sources as will be available from the official sources after the previous 
orders have been filled 

If it shall be deemed desirable to accept the cartel offer, the depart- 
ment will instruct the Textile Alliance (Inc.) to treat all consumers 
alike in filling orders from that source, irrespective of whether the 
allocation certificates have been directly assigned to the Textile Alliance 
or ‘0 private importers. 

OcToBER 16, 1919. 
Mr. st. JOHN PERRET, 
Acting Chief War Tirade Board Section, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear: Str: This will acknowledge receipt of yours of the 13th in- 
closing further list of German dye firms located in unoccupied Ger- 
mauy, which you have just received from Doctor Herty. 

[t would appear to be of the utmost importance to have the question 
of the rate of exchange settled at least before Monday, when our 
advisory committee will meet at the Manhattan Club. I hope that you 
will succeed in getting something definite from Doctor Herty in this 
connection. 

Could you also cable Doctor Herty and inquire of him as to whether 
the sources Seen which they are to be procured guarantee them as 
to quality strength, or shade, or that they conform in every particular 
to the Schultz yee Undoubtedly some arrangement has been made 
by the other allied Governments for securing a guaranty of this char- 
acter in connection with the dyes that they are securing, and we feel 
that the seliers should be pressed for a similar guaranty in connection 
with the dyes that are coming here. 1 understand from the trade that 
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there are always differences of this character coming up, and we feel 
that it would be ratber a revolutionary practice to ignore this feature 
entirely. I feel that it will come up at our meeting on Monday; and 
if so, would appreciate your handling by cable with Doctor Herty with 
view of seeing what can be done in this connection. 

We have not as yet received from you the complete particulars of 
the allocation corttbcates thus far granted in connection with vat dyes, 
nor have we received the contract form which you suggest we use in 
connection with same. I am specially anxious to get both of these, as 
there is considerable preliminary work to be done before we can go 
ahead should the scheme go through. Will you endeavor to get both 
of them to me by Saturday morning at the latest? 

I noticed the attach clipping from the Daily News Record in 
connection with the importation of dyes other than vat dyes. If it 
should be contemplated that this organization handle this character of 
dye, could it possibly be arranged whereby the issuance of the vat dye 
allocation certificates would be withheld until such time as we were 
able to place in the hands of each individual consumer the bulletin 
as well as the other form? This is a ———- that would possibly 
avoid the confusion that existed in connection with the vat dye alloca- 
tion certificates. 

I certainly hope you can arrange to stay over for the meeting Monday, 
= a will be present at that time and we can clean up the whole 
situation. 

Yours very truly, TEXTILE ALLIANCE (INC.). 


{Bulletin No. 35.] 
TEXTILE ALLIANCE (INC.), 
45 East SevVENTEENTH STREET, 
New York, October 28, 1919. 
1. COMMODITY SUBJECT TO THIS BULLETIN. 

The information contained in this bulletin pertains to the purchase, 
importation, and distribution of vat dyes from Germany to consumers 
at prices agreed upon by the interallied authorities at Paris. 

2. WAR TRADE BOARD AUTHORIZATION AND INSTRUCTIONS. 

On October 1, 1919, the War Trade Board section of the Department 
of State began to issue to consumers of dyes in the United States 
allocation certificates for the purpose of enabling those consumers to 
import from Germany such quantities of vat dyes as would be neces- 
sary to satisfy their requirements for the six months’ period October 
15, 1919, to April 15, 1920. 

As the result of certain recent negotiations between the representa- 
tives of the allied and associated Governments and the German Gov- 


‘ernment, a substantial pees of the amount of such dyes as ny Be 
D 


needed to satisfy the six months’ requirements of consumers has 
made available to consumers in this country. 

The War Trade Board section of the Department of State has desig- 
nated the Textile Alliance (Inc.) as the sole officlal agency to import 
on behalf of consumers such portion of the total allocation of dyes as 
has been made available as the result of those negotiations. 

Accordingly, the Textile Alliance (Inc.) will perform the following 
services in connection with the importation of vat dyes from the official 
sources referred to above. 

(a) To accept from the consumer vat dye certificates issued by the 
War Trade Board for vat dyes in amounts. not exceeding the amounts 
specified in such certificates. 

(b) To file all applications for licenses for vat dyes secured through 
this source and covered by such allocation certificates as have been in- 
dorsed to the Textile Alliance (Inc.). 

(c) To attend to all the details connected with the acquisition of 
and terms of payment for the above-mentioned vat dyes and their 
shipment to the Textile Alliance (Inc.) and to arrange for distribution 
to the respective consumers who have ordered them through this 
source. 

3. PROCEDURE. 

(a a The consumer indorses and delivers allocation certificates to 
the Textile Alliance (Inc.), at the same time executing and forwarding 
the order (Form No. D-1) stating the amount of dyes (not exceeding, 
however, the amount allocated to him) which he desires to purchase 
under this arrangement. 

(b) On receipt of the above an application for an import license will 
be filed by the Textile Alliance (Inc.) with the War Trade Board. 

(c) At the same time a pro forma invoice will be rendered to the 
consumer, same to be based on figures available at that time represent- 
ing approximately the cost (including all char, incidental to complete 
delivery on ac, i, f. New York basis) of the dyes so ordered. A check 
(New York funds) in favor of the Textile Alliamce (Inc.) for the 
amount of the pro forma invoice must be sent to this office immedi- 
ately. On receipt of same the order will be cabled to the representative 
of bo Textile Alliance (Inc.), in Paris, who will proceed with the 
purchase. 

(d) In the event that it should prove impossible to secure the entire 
amount of the various dyes applied for, it is understood that the Textile 
Alliance (Inc.) shall be entitled to — for and deliver to each 
certificate holder his pro rata share of the total amount obtainable. 

(e) On arrival of the merchandise invoice will be rendered showing 
the charges so far as then ascertained aud settlement must be made at 
that time, subject to correction. 

4. TWKTILE.ALLIANCE (INC.) CHARGES. 

The purchase, importation, and distribution of all vat dyes acquired 
under the above-mentioned plan will be effected at cost and without 
profit to the Textile Alliance (Inc.). To meet the estimated expenses 
of this organization in conducti this work a charge of 15 per cent 
will be made upon the amount of each purchase, computed upon the 
delivered cost including duty. Any une ded balance of the funds 
remitted for the expenses of the Textile Alliance (Inc.) will be returned 
pro rata. 

5. LIABILATY. 

All purchasers ordering vat dyes under this plan must indemnify 
and agree to hold harmless the Textile Alliance ( ne.) and its officers, 
agents, and employees from any and all claims or liabilities artaing in 
connection with any importations, sales, or deliveries of the vat dyes 
covered by this bulletin, 

Importations after arrival will be at owners’ risk and expense. 


ORGANIZATION, 


The Textile Alliance (Inc.) was organized February 24, 1914, as a 
membership corporation under the laws of the State of New York. It 
has no capital stock and is legally incapable of either making or retain 


ing a profit. 
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The affairs of the alliance are under the general supervision of an 
executive committee, consisting of the following : 
Mr. H. D. Cooper, Mr. Arthur E. Gill, and Mr, A. M. Patterson. 
All matters relating to dyes and chemicals have been referred 
power to a committee consisting of the following : 
Mr. Frank D. Cheney, Mr. Franklin W. Hobbs, Mr. August 
M. R. Poucher, Mr. H. B. Thompson, Mr. W. H. Watkins, an 
Charles H. Herty, with the following as a subcommittee: Mr. Frank 
Cheney, Mr. A. Imbrie, and Mr. Manton B. Metcalf. 


with 


CONTRACT AND ORDER FROM TEXTILE ALIAANCE (INC.). 
(Order No, —.) 
To T®xTILE ALLIANCE (INC.), 
45 East Seventeenth Street, New York. 

GENTLEMEN: We inclose herewith vat-dye certificates issued on our 
behalf by the War Trade Board Section of the Department of State, 
and in accordance with their instructions of October 10, 1919, we here- 
with place order with you for the following quantity of vat dyes cov- 
ered by the inclosed certificates : 

Vat-dye 2 
ate 


certificate 
No. issuance. 


Schultz 
number.! 


Pounds | Name and address 
desired. | of producer abroad. 


2 If number is not found in Schultz's Dye Tabie, 1914 edition, classify 
if possible under proper group as given by Schultz. 


This order is subject to the following terms and conditions: 

{a) This order is subject to acceptance and confirmation by the Tex- 
tile Alliance (Inc.). 

(b) Ryeste s covered therein sold on a c. fi. f. New York basis, the 
Textile Alliance (Inc.) to complete customs formalities, 

(c) The undersigned acknowledges receipt of Bulletin No. 85 of the 
Textile Alliance (Inc.) and agrees to conform to the requirements, regu- 
lations, and p sions set forth therein and any changes, amendments, 
and reissues which may be made therein or thereof hereafter. 

(¢) Further, the undersi will indemnify and hold harmless the 
Textile Alliance (Inc.), and/or its officers, agents, and employees indi- 
vidually and/or collectively from and against any and all claims or 
liability arising or which may arise in connection with any importa- 
tions, sales, or deliveries of the vat dyes hereinbefore mentioned. 


(Name of corporation, firm, or individual.) 
(Name of officer authorized to act for applicant.) 


Witness : ——— ———.,, (Address.) 


Date: 


Orde "No. —. 
Te ( r ) 


Dear Sir: We beg to confirm the acceptance of this order. 
Yours truly, 
TEXTILE ALLIANCE (INC.). 
Per » 
Date: 


MINUTES OF THE MERTING OF THR ADVISORY COMMITTEB ON DYES OF THE 
WAR TRADE BOARD HELD AT THE MERCHANTS’ CLUB ON OCTOBER 27, 1919, 
AT 1P. M, 


Present : Mr. H. B. Thompson, chairman; Mr. Frank D. Cheney, Mr. 
W. H. Watkins, Mr. August Merz, Mr. Franklin W. Hobbs, Mr. M. R. 
Poucher (Mr. EB. V. Patterson alternating), Mr. A. M. Patterson, Mr. 
ae ee See q 

communica K ted ober 25, 1919, from the State rt- 
ment to Mr. A. M. Patterson was read and explained by Mr. Crpate, 
A letter to be written oy the chairman was drafted approved, as 


follows: 
Ocro ‘ 
Mr. St. Jonn Panne, ire 
Acting Chief War Trade Board Section, 
State Depariment, Washington, D. OC. 


Deak Sir: The Advisory Committee on Dyes of the War Trade Board 
section of the State Department at a meeting to-day discussed in- 
formally the proposed import of dyes other than vat dyes from Ger- 
many. The committee was unanimous in reaching several conclusions, 
which they asked me to state to you, as follows: 

1. The proposed importation, unless limited to dyes really necessary, 
will endanger the American dye industry to an alarming extent, since 
the dyes which are desired are not, like the vat dyes, of a class with 
which no American product competes, but are in many cases in direct 
competition with domestic goods. Many dyes not made here do pre 
cisely the work of other dyes which are made here. 

2. Uniess the licy of the department is determined with a full 
and expert know — of the real meeds of the dye-consuming indus- 
tries, and the execution of that policy in the actual decision on applica- 
tions for license is handled by a body similarly informed, the gravest 
damage may be done. 

3. Therefore the department’s policy ought not to he formulated 
without the approval of somebody having such expert knowledge, nor 
should any licenses be issued without like approval. 

4. The present committee was intended to furnish such knowledge; 
and if it is now deemed lacking therein, can be expanded to meet the 


department ® repmnomsents. —— ett aes 
. In view of the dangers o Pp mrports of the proba- 
a Pe should not under 


bitity of protective legislation the depa 
hurried. The task be undertaken with all 


any consideration be 
possible deliberation, 


- work of im 


. officers, acti 


JULY 14, 


6. Conforming to the methods that have obtained during the past 
five months we su: that Doctor Penniman or any other representa- 
tive of your acting in collaboration with our commit shall 
make all decisions as to the importation of these dyes. 

Yours feithfully, 
H. B. THompson, 

Chairman Advisory Committee on Dyes, War Trade Board Section. 


Mr. W. R. aperennars, of the National Aniline & Chemical Co., and 
Mr. R. 8. Lunt, of HB. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), were then 
a ted to act as technical experts to the Textile Alliance (Inc.), 
and it was suggested that they arrange an appointment with Mr. Price 
on Wednesday morning, October 29. 

A letter from the te Department to Textile Alliance, dated Octo- 
ber 26, was read. Mr. Patterson said that counsel had intimated that 
such a letter, coupled with releases from jepersern doing business with 
Textile Alliance, would be sufficient protection against suits. Letter 
from Coudert Bros. of October 28, in confirmation as follows, was read 
and ordered into the record : 


Mr. A. M. Parrerson, 
President Tewtile Alliance (Inc.), 
45 East Seventeenth Street, New York. 

My Dear MR. Patrmrson: Referring to our conversation of yester- 
day and your o—een for an opinion upon the question whether the 
undertaking YY e alliance to act as requested _S State Depart- 
ment in handling the importation of dyes obtained through the Repara- 
tion a would possibly be obnoxious to the antitrust laws, we 
would say: . 

The alliance, in undertaking the work which the State Department 
has requested of it, would be in fact acting as the agent of such depart- 
ment and really in a blic or quasi public manner itself, and, more- 
over, the State ent so construes the relationship created by 
the tance of the alliance, for in its letter of October 25 it speaks 
of the alliance in this connection as “ its agent.” 

Under these circumstances we advise you that the antitrust laws 
have no application, as do not embrace within their scope govern- 
mental action undertaken for public ends by duly constituted depart- 
ments or organs of the Federal Government. 

Regarding any legal liabilities which might arise in carrying on the 
rtation and distribution of German dyestuffs, we would say 
that the alliance must obtain from each consumer for whom the dyes 
are procured and to whom they are delivered a contract completely 
releasing the alliance from all liability on the part of the alliance or its 
within the scope of their authority, that could arise, and 
reumstances we advise you that there is no 1 obstacle 
in the way of your undertaking this work for the State rtment. 
Moreover, it is a work of great public importance, and you are to be 
congratulated in having so useful a role assigned to you by the Govern- 
ment. 

Believe me, my dear Mr. Patterson, with assurance of sincere regards, 

Faithfully yours, 


OcroBER 28, 1919. 


under these 


Frepveric R. Couper. 


The alliance was therefore ready to proceed with the proposed ar- 
ran ent as te dyes covered by its letter of September 15 to Mr. 
H. B. Thompson and letter of October 2 to the State Department, and 
the State Department’s letter of September 29 and October 10. 

Mr. Patterson stated that he would appoint, subject to the approval 
of the executive committee of the Textile Alliance, the members of the 
advisory committee on dyes for the War Trade Board as a dye com- 
mittee for the Textile Alliance, with power, retaining as a subcommittee 
in the ca ty for which they were originally appointed Mr. F. D. 
Cheney, of Cheney Bros.; Mr. A. C. Imbrie, of United States Finishing 
Co.; and Mr. Manton B. Metcalf, of Metcalf Bros. & Co. The com- 
mittee approved*and accepted the offer. 

Mr. ce was requested to obtain from the customs a ruling as to 
rate of exchange on marks used as a basis for assessment of duties. 

The proposed Textile Alliance (Inc.) Bulletin No. 85 was approved, 
with the following changes : 

Paragraph 4, second sentence, reading: “To meet the actual expense 
of this organization,” etc., and corrected to read: ‘‘The estimated ex- 
penses of this organization,” etc. 

And changing the rate to be assessed for alliance charges (see par. 
4 of Bulletin 35) from 5 per cent to 15 per cent, to be computed upon 
the delivered cost, including duty. 

B. R. Price, Jr., 
Acting Secretary. 


RESUME OF MINUTES OF MEETING OF THE ADVISORY COMMITTED OF THE 
TEXTILE ALIAANCE (INC.), HBLD AT THE MBRCHANTS CLUB, 1 P. M., 
OCTOBDR 28, 1919, 


Present: Messrs. Henry B. Thompson, Frank D. Cheney, Manton B. 
ent paren C. Imbrie, A. M. Patterson, and B. R. Price, jr, (acting 
secretary). 

In view of the recent individual indemnifications from purchasers and 
the appointment of the allfance as an agent for the War Trade Board 
section of the State Department in connection with these dyestuffs mat- 
ters on advice of counsel, it would appear that no further indemnifica- 
tion or agreement by efther the department or the Advisory Commission 
on Dyéstuffs to the War Trade Board is necessary. 

Acceptance of Bulletin 35 and contract order, Form D I. 

The basis of our charges established at 15 per cent of each purchase, 
computed on delivery cost, including duty. 

Resolution to the effect that dyestuffs account shall take over the or- 
ganization of the Textile Alliance (Inc.) from October 1, 1919, until 
the conclusion of this arrangement, and its operating expenses to be 

out of this fund, realizing income from investment to be applied as 
he executive com may direct. 

Advancement of $25,000 out of regular funds of the Textile Alliance 
(Inc.) for establishment as of November 1 of a special dyestuffs account, 
against which all operating charges shall be directly deductible. Inter- 
est =e on this loan, 6 per cent, to be repaid as directed by dyestuffs 
committee. 

Authorization Chemical National Bank, New York, as official deposi- 


tery. 
ts appointed: Barrow, Wade & Guthrie Co. 
Appreval of Mr. Fleisch’s trip abroad. 


Approval of Mr. W. R. Morehouse, of the National Aniline & Chemical 
Co., and Mr. R. E, Lunt, of E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co, (Inc.), to 
aet as technical experts to the Textile Alliance (Inc.) in New York; Mr. 
W. H. Cady, of the United States Finishing Co., as alternate. 
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Memorandum of matters discussed and a upon between . Regi- 
ones Norris, 4 the Conners on 2 n oes “ the Reparation, S 
mission, a r. E. A. Me ° iance Ds 
York and Paris, November 4, 1919, on the subject of German dyes. 

(1) Reparation Dyrgs, 
{a) Where reference is made in these notes to reparation dyes it is 
understood to mean those dyes that are available to the United States 
from reparation stocks as per inventories of Suaeet 15, 1919, rendered 


by the Germans and certified by them to be complete and correct. 
(b) The dyes have thus far been only partially apportioned between 
the countries entitled to receive them. f this 


1 eo 
the United States’ share is 1,500 tons, all or any rt which the 
United States is free to accept at any time with being committed 
in any way to take any portion not wanted. 

Nore 1: The total stocks of on in German factories on August 15. 
1919, is rowghly estimated at 40. tons, of which one-half, say 20, 


tons, will be available to the allied and associated powers. these 
20,000 tons only 5,200 tons have thus far been apportioned, as follows: 
Tons. 

Tit Ric db isineennninondieameinaaina cmudicenan _. 1,500 
Great Britain ..nn nite rei wernnmenememaes 1, 500 
Br ARCO ncn ene ewer eee ere none mer semana ewenre - 1,000 
ORT a pits centineticinitperes ee ee DE a  %00 
BASIN 6nd iat wore ee bamecqwweewensaane wine CBO 
—_ 

I ane csc cihtierceitntinrcsttiertiinilaintylimnniintsainidiites eacilinineintnicstinn Og aw 


The above apportionment merely indicates a gate metric tons and 
does net represent the apportionment of each individual dye that each 
country is to recetve. 

The proportion of each dye that each country ts to receive out of the 
quantity availabie to the allied and associated powers has thus far 
been fixed as follows: 





Per cent. 
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This leaves 29.12 per cent to be divided among the allied and asso- 
ciated powers whem peace comes into force. How this 29.12 per cent 
may be divided can not now be stated. 

When ce. comes into force there will remain, say, 14,800 tons to 
be apportioned between the allied and associated powers, being the 
difference between 5,200 tons already apportioned and the total of, 
say, 20,000 toms. Whether or not the United States will accept an 
a tionment either of the 29.12 per cent or of the 14,800 tons is 
not yet ascertainable. 

NONREPARATION DYBS, 


{c) Where reference fs made in these notes to nonre 
it is understood to mean dyes upon which the United 
ment has no claim and which may be 
tween intending purchasers and the manufacturers under an 
option given on October 4, 1919, to . Charles H. Herty by Dr. 
C. von Weinberg, head of the German cartel. The option was good 
“until further notice, at least four _weeks:” No notice has been re- 
ceived, but in anti tion thereof Deetor Herty asked the Germans 
for an extension of the option, which has not yet been received, 

Nore 2: The question as to whether the option of October 4, 1919, 
cH nonreparation Ree is accepted, re ed, extended, or altered does 
not involve the United States authorities nor does it involve the ques- 
tion as to whether or not the Textile Alliance will be the medium of 
importation into the United States for any or all of these dyes. If 
the option is lest and importation of nonreparation dyes is permitted 
through the Textile Alliance and also direct by ft rters and con- 
sumers, it would seem that the Textile Alliance oi Eeve to negotiate 
with the Germans direct for prices om what they will order. 


(2) COMMITTEE OF ORGANIZATION OF THE REPARATION COMMISSION’S 
POSITION, 


(a) Col. J, A, Logan, jr., Paris, will notify the German authorities 
that the United States Government has designated the Textile AlMance 
(Ine.), of New York, as its “accredited representative” with full 
authority in all matters (with the exception of withdrawal licenses) 
pertaining to dyes to be supplied to the United States from reparation 
stocks and will request that the German authorities direct the several 
German dye manufacturers to honor instructions they may recetve 
either direct or through Dr. C. yon Weinberg, head of the German 
cartel, from the Textile Alliance (Inc.). 


(3) War Trape Boarp’s Position. 
‘ REPARATION DYBS. 


{s) The War Trade Board gives allocation certificates to consumers 
only. 


tion dyes 
tates Govern- 
secured only by direct treaty be- 


NONREPARATION DYES. 


(b) It is not clear whether the Textile Alliance will have any par- 
ticipation in the nonreparation dyes. It is possible, however, that allo- 
cation certificates will be issued by the War Trade Board under the 
Textile Alliance arrangement to such consumers as may desire to obtain 
their nonreparation dyes through the alliance. 

(c) It now appears certain that both the consumers and epee tere 
may obtain nonmreparation dyes independently of the Textile Alliance 
if they so desire. 


(4) TextTit2 ALLIANcD (INCc.) Posrrion, 
REPARATION DYES. 


(a) The Textile Alliance (Inc.) has exclusive access to the reparation 
dyes and apparently deals with consumers only and not with importers. 
ame The consumers assign their allocation certificates to the Textile 

ance. 

(c) The consumers place their orders in contract form with the 
Textile Alliance. 

(d) The Textile Alliance secures import licenses in its own name. 

(e) The Textile Alliance sends the orders to its Paris representative, 
who proceeds as indicated in section (5). 


NONREPARATION DYES, 
(a) Mr. A. M. Patterson, the president of the Textile Alliance, states 


in a cable received in Paris October $1, 1919: “ Importers have access 
to dyes from manufacturers through regular commercial channels” and 
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“acceptance cartel’s offer hinges on developments next 10 days.” 
this it appears : 

oe) That consumers may be given the Pa nae of obtaining nonrepa- 
ration dyes either through the Textile ce or not as they may 


D 4 

(ii) That if such orders are ced through the Textile Alliance the 
process will be the same as in the case of re tion dyes, except that 
no documents will be sent to the United tes authorities for non- 


reparation dyes, 
(5) Orpers—Procress REGARDING, 
FOR REPARATION DYBS. 

a) Consumers in the United States will place orders with the Textile 
Alliance, New York, not exceeding the amounts covered by each con- 
sumer’s allocation certificate. 

(b) The Textile Alliance, New York, will send orders in duplicate 
by separate mails to their representative in Paris. 

(c) The Textile Alliance Paris representative will send the original 
of each order to Dr. C. von Weimberg, head of the German cartel, who 
will distribute the orders among the several German manufacturers. 

(d) Whenever the amount of any one dye due the United States 
from reparation stock is insufficient to fill all orders placed by con- 
sumers through the Textile Alliance for such dye, each order is to be 
reduced pro rata. 


From 


FOR NONREPARATION DYDS. 

(a) In case consumers are given the option of obtaining nonrepara- 
tion dyes through the Textile Alliance the procedure will be the same 
as for reparation dyes except: 

(i) Withdrawal licenses may be unnecessary. 

FH ) No documents will be sent the United States authorities, 

iii) Payment will be arranged between the Textile Alliance and the 
German manufacturers. 

NOTES. 

(1) It appears orders are now made out in the United States 
for reparation vat dyes, and that orders for reparation nonvat dyes 
will be made out shortly. 

(2) The Textile Alliance, New York, is expected to inform its Paris 
representative ge | the particulars as to consumers’ requirements, 
giving description of dye and “Schultz” publication, 1914 edition 
reference, stating whether paste or powder form as well as quantity. 

(6) PackING. 
FOR BOTH REPARATION AND NONREPARATION DYES. 


(a) Each individual order covered by a different number must be 


separately packed. 
(7) Sutppine Dreecrions. 
These will be made out in Paris on forms which Mr. Fleisch 


a) 
wilh repare. 

(b) A copy of the form filled out will accompany each individual 
order. The filling out of these forms may be done by whoever is in- 
trusted with the work upon Mr. Fieisch’s departure. 

(c) There will be one form of directions for reparation dyes, and 
another form for nomreparation dyes, but the two will be alike except 
in a few particulars, ; 

(8) Documents. 


> ) Shipping directions accompanying each order will state the kind 
and number of documents to be furnished and to whom. 

(b) The manufacturers are to supply separate ents for each 
individual order bearing a different number. 

(ce) The doewments are to be dispatched as soon as possible after 
shipments are made. . 


ad) Every copy of every tnvoice et list must show the 
number of the individual order which in each case be designated 
as T, A. I. Order No, —. 

9) The following documents are to be ed fer each order: 

i) For reparation dyes: Invoices, 3 fied copies and 2 plain 


copies ; packing lists, 5 copies; bills of lading from factory to seapo 
ierisinal and 2 certified copies; consular invoices, 1 original aa? 
uplicate. 


(ii) For nonreparation dyes: Plain invoices, 3; packing lists, 3; 
bill of lading to seaport, 1 originai and 1 plain copy; consular invoices, 
1 original and 1 duplicate. 

(f) All of the above-named documents, both for reparation and 
nonreparation dyes, are to be sént by the manufacturers to the Textile 
Alliance (Ine.) at their Paris address, which will be given the manu- 
facturers, except that in case of reparation dyes the manufacturers are 
to furnish the United States officer in control of withdrawals the two 
certified copies of each bill of lading. The shipments are not to 
the control officer until these two certified copies of each bill of lading 
are furnished him. These bills of lading must show the shipments to be 
consigned to the steamship company at a seaport “for reshipment ” to 
the Textile Alliance (Inc.), New York, for illustration : 

Consigned to the Holland-American Steams Co., Rotterdam, Hol- 
land, for reshipment to the Textile Alliamce (Inc.), New York. 
tined for John Jones. ae 

N ‘ 


(1) The control officer is to retain ome of these certified bills of 
lading and send the other to the Textile Alliance, Paris office, num- 
bered consecutively. 

(2) It is assumed that the United States visé of the consular in- 
voices may be obtained in Germany, probably from the Spanish con- 
sulates. aptain Norris. has telegraphed Mr. Noyes at Coblenz for 
this information. 

(9) LicweNses ror THE WITHDRAWAL or Drees From GeRMAN FACTORIES. 

(a) The Inter-Allied Rhineland Commission will at once issue a 
Heense for the 1,500 tons of dyes that are available to the United 
States from reparation stocks. This license will be available only to 
the Textile Alliance (Inc.) as the “accredited governmental repre- 
sentative.” 

NOTES. 

(1) This license will be honored upon the withdrawal of shipments 
of reparation 7 up to the total of 1,500 tons, even though the system 
of issuing withdrawal licenses may be discontinued when the peace 
treaty comes into force. 

(2) It is understood that when peace comes into force a new system 
of control is to be established to prevent the Germans from removing 
the dyes from the present oecupied territory in violation of agreements. 

(10) INSURANCE. 

(a) On ail shipments through the Textile Alliance, whether repara- 
tion or nonreparation dyes, the imsurance will be covered by the 
Textile Alliance from the German factory through to final destination. 
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(11) Prices AND PAYMENT. 

(a) For reparation dyes it is understood prices are to be as et 
inyentories of August 15, 1919, at factories in full packages with addi- 
tional charges for smaller packages. 

(b) For nonreparation dyes the prices at factories in United States 
dollars for full packages are as per opnon given by Dr. C. von Wein- 
berg to Dr. Chas. H. Herty, October 4, 1919, assuming that the Germans 
do not give notice of change or that the option will extended. 

(c) The Textile Alliance, New York, will in all cases collect the 
approximate c. i. f. amount of each order from the party who places 
it with them at the time it is placed. 

* <o) eee funds will be deposited with the Chemical National Bank of 
ew OrKk. 

(e) For nonreparation dyes the matter of payment must be arranged 
direct with the Germans by the Textile Alliance or whoever else may 
place the orders, as the United States Government is not concerned 
therewith. , 

(f) For reparation dyes the following is agreed: 

(i) On the Ist and 15th of each month the Paris representative of 
the Textile Alliance will furnish the C. O. R. C., Paris, in duplicate a 
summary of invoices received during the preceding two weeks with an 
acknowledgment that the documents evidencing shipment have been 
seeeee. To these summaries will be attached certified copies of the 
nvoices. 

(ii) The C. O. R. C. will transmit to the German delegate a copy of 
the summary with a note that the reparation account has been credited. 

(iii) As no payment is to be made Germany for reparation dyes, it 
is desired that the Textile Alliance defer payment until the dyes have 
reached destination and proven satisfactory, and that some time there- 
after the United States authorities will indicate to the Textile Alliance 
of New York when, how, and to whom payment is to be made. Captain 
Norris has kindly agreed to have the question raised with the proper 
United States authorities to ascertain whether such payment will be 
satisfactory to them. 

COBLENZ, November 6, 1919. 
AMMISSION, Paris: 

Reference your wire November 3 and 4, time 4.10 p. m. Spanish 
Consul Dusseldorf supplied with American consular invoices and is at 
present consulating for American shipments. a 

OYES. 


SEPTEMBER 27, 1919—4 P. m. 


AMMISSION, Paris: 

Your (4270) Septemper 19, 1 p. m. 

1. The department concurs in your opinion that the resolution adopted 
on September 18 by the London committee is in substance an attempt 
to avail of the provisions of annex 6 to that ae The department 
is, however, willing to approve the plan in view of the wishes of the 
other delegates and of the advantages of the lower prices, although we 
are advised that so far as the prospective shipment of vat dyes is con- 
cerned the question of price is not as vital to our consumers as it 
appears to be to the French 

2. The outstanding feature of our situation is the pressing need for 
immediate supplies of vat dyes. Although it is desirable to secure 
these dyes otherwise than through the old German agencies, this con- 
sideration as well as the question of price is subordinate to the need 
of prompt delivery. 

38. As stated in department 3062, September 8, 8 p. m., we are now 
withholding import license awaiting the outcome of the current negotia- 
tions in Paris, and your recent cablegrams create the impression that 
these negotiations may not result in a satisfactory and practicable 
plan for some time to come. One month has already elapsed since we 
announced to the consumers our decision to permit the early importa- 
tion of a six months’ supply of vat dyes, and you state in your 4270 
that it is the universal opinion that the Germans will not consent to 
the plan of the committee and that then the only remaining solution 
will to anticipate the treaty option. On this point the department 
is now entirely willing to agree in principle to such anticipation. On 
the other hand, however, as stated above, time is of the very essence 
and we are beginning to doubt whether arrangements to secure our six 
months’ supply of vat dyes through such anticipation could become 
operative soon enough to fulfill our pledges to the consumers. We are 
much embarrassed at present and can not defer much longer the 
issuance of import licenses. 

4. In view of the foregoing it is of the utmost importance that we 
be advised immediately when it will be possible to actually secure the 
delivery of dyes under a plan to anticipate the treaty provisions; we 
should have advices which will warrant our informing the consumers. 
If this will not be possible in the very near future we will be com- 
pelled to Steps the second alternative mentioned in your 4270. In this 
connection the following are certain practical considerations which 
should be taken into account : 

(A) The consumers in this country have applied for and we have 
allowed allocations aggregating 977,019 pounds of vat dyes for con- 
sumption during the six months’ period beginning October 1. 

(B) Under the plan to anticipate the treaty it will be necessary to 
designate some single agency to act as an intermediary between the 
consumers and the sellers. The department is prepared to designate 
the Textile Alliance as such —_—? to accept orders from the consumers 
in this country and to place these with or through the Reparation Com- 
mission under such plans as may be devised. It will be necessary for 
the Textile Alliance to send a representative to Paris to handle the 
details connected with the purchase of and payment for the dyes and 
their shipment to this country. 

(C) As stated in department's 3061m, September 8, 8 p. m., we do 
not see upon what ground we can deny consumers the right to import 
through the old German agencies. At best we can only make it 
optional with the consumers whether they will avail themselves of an 
anticipation of the treaty provisions. he only possible ground in 
denying the right to import through the old German agencies would 
be that purely from the point of view of reparation. It is desirable 
for all American aye requirements to come through the Reparation Com- 
mission, so that the value thereof may be credited to the reparation 
— It is therefore urged that you send your views on this 
point. 

(D) We have not yet decided to permit the importation of any dyes 
other than a six months’ supply of vat dyes. If the provisions of the 
treaty are beg pee: to the extent of securing for us these particular 
dyes, will that regarded as only a rtial exercise of the option, 
leaving it open to us to secure such additional amounts of the other 
dyes aS we may ide are n by our consumers? Or will the 
Germans insist that the option be regarded as completely exercised to 
meet the pressing demands of the American consumers? We are con- 
sidering the imm te issuance of allocation certificates which will 


JULY 14, 


entitle importers or their nominees to secure import licenses from us. 
At the same time we wish to announce the possibility or probability 
of being able to secure these dyes at treaty prices, and the consumers 
could either proceed immediately to order dyes through old agencies or 
arrange to purchase under the contemplated plan to anticipate the 
treaty. Please consult Herty and wire us immediately your views on 
this proposal. (3262.) 
PHILLIPS, Acting. 

(8279) SepremBer 29—4 p. m. . 
AMMISSION, Paris. 

For Herty from War Trade Board. The following is a complete list 
to date of the aggregate amounts of the vat dyes which our consumers 
wish to import, and whose importation we have decided to permit under 
one of the two alternative plans referred to in Mission’s 4270, Septem- 
ber 19, 1 p. m. The figures preceded by the letter “8” denote the 
Schultz number of the e, and the aqures which follow denote the 

uantities in pounds: 8. 748, 117,950; 8. 759, 1,400 ; . 760, 12 

& 761, 36,370; S. 762, 75; S. 763, 5,920; 8S. 765, 54,150; 8. 765A, 40 

S. 766, 870; 8. 767, 39,075; S. 768A, 47,450; 8S. 791, 10; 

3. 810, 3,400; 8. 810A, 100; S. 811A, 200; 8S. 812, 95; S. Ls 

60; $. 815, 575; 8. 816, 1,100; 8. 817, 2,050; 8. 818, 1,150: 
; 8. 11,325 ; s. 821, 1,320; 8S. 822, 1,000; 8S. 824 
5,200; 8. 827, 2,500; 8S. 828, 0; 8. 50; 8. 
7,895 ; 8. 832, 10,100 ; 8. 883, 550; S. 834, 750; 8. 

, 8,500; 'S. 839, 275; 8. 840, 550; S. 841, 3,000; 8. 8 
855,450; 8. 843, 400; 8. 844, 2,850; S. 845, 50; 8. 847, 2,200; S. : 
; 8. 849, 72 784 ; &. 850, 1,500 ; 8. 867, 2,810; S. 869, 150; 8. 869A, 

600 ;'S. 873,100; 8. 873B,' 9,500; 8. 873D, 670; 8. 

; S$. 881, 7,200; S. 882, 30; S. 883, 3,075; S. 885, 4,000 ; 8. > 
1,500; S. 891, 100; S. 892, 1,520; S. 893 3,500; 8. 94 s .@. b 
350; 8. 8964, 800; 8. 901, 100; 8. 902, 3,200; &. 904, 6,990 
500; S. 907, 4,250; S. 910, 54,760; S. 912, 2,000; 

S. 918A, 2,000; S. 914, 275; S. 915, 3,800; 8. . 
1.855; S. 918, 13,270; S. 919, 50; S. $20, 18,905; 8. 921, 500. 

Please advise us at once whether the lists of stocks which have been 
submitted indicate that we will be able to secure the foregoing amounts 
of the various dyes specified. 

We wish to take this occasion again to impress upon you that prompt 
lelivery is so vital a factor in our domestic situation that we should 
be informed at the earliest ——_ date what = there are for 
securing an early delivery of the official dyes through plan mentioned 
in paragraph 4 of 4388, on anticipation of treaty provisions. (3279.) 

HILLIPS, Acting. 


800; 8. | 


880, 
887 


(4474) October 1—11 P, Mm. 
SrecstaTE, Washington, 

(Department’s (3262), September 27, 4 p. m.) , 

One. On September 25 a letter was addressed to the German repre- 
sentative at Versailles by the interim Reparation Committee, statin 
that the committee had decided (a) to take immediate delivery o 
2.200 tons of dyes for France, Italy, and Belgium; (b) that this 
amount might be increased to 8,200 tons to provide for the reseryva- 
tion of 1,500 tons each for the United States and Great Britain; (c) 
that the prices should not exceed those of German lists of August 15; 
(d) that this decision shall not prejudice in any way the ultimate 
decisions of the Reparation Commission as to the option it holds 
under the treaty terms upon half of the dye stocks in Germany. On 
the contrary, this decision is entirely iniopontiens of the treaty rights 
given to the Reparation Commission, which rights are not affected in 
any manner by this arrangement; (e) that the tender of the lists of 
August 15, 1919, is not to be considered a beginning of the execution 
of annex 6 of part 8 of the treaty. The letter explains, however, (f) 
that such immediate deliveries would be a charge against the amounts 
to be delivered in accordance with the option in case the option should 
be later accepted; (g) that Germany was to be allow under the 
arrangement to dispose freely of an amount of each dye equaling that 
delivered under the present decision. 

Two. The arrangements proposed by this letter will be considered 
at an interallied meeting on October 1, and meeting with the German 
representatives at Versailles has been called for October 2. In view 
of the department’s assent to Tk the option, which will not, 
however, be made use of unless found necessary, it is now believed that 
a satisfactory result may be attained. 

hree. The need for prompt deliveries is fully understood, and this 
will be insisted on as an essential factor in all discussions with the 
Germans. 

Four. As only approximately 500 tons of vat dyes are required, the 
1,000 tons remaining of total American reservation could be used for 
supplying such needs of American consumers as were developed by 
your questionnaire to consumers in general last summer. 

Five. While a representative of the Textile Alliance would be wel- 
comed and given every facility Ammission is of opinion that Herty is 
entirely competent to handle situation. In any case, it seems unneces- 
sary to delay until arrival of Textile Alliance representative before 
arranging for vat dye shipments, as copies of all German lists of 
August 15 were forwarded you on September 22 giving prices, quan- 
tities, factory designations, eoncentrations, ete. 

Six, It is strongly urged that no license shall be issued except for 
dyes secured through interallied action, the proceeds of which trans- 
actions will go into reparation fund. According to aeeeneng of 
Ammission the granting of licenses for dyes is exceptional and is 
wairee by the President of the prohibition established under the powers 
conferred on him by the trading with the nt act. The peace treaty 
provides for a specific method of securing the requirements of the 
allied and associated powers for dyes, and unquestionably contemplates 
that so far as possible the reparation fund shall have the benefit of 
these transactions. If licenses are granted for purchase through Ameri- 
can agents of Geiman manufacturers, the reparation fund will be de- 
prived proportionally of the intended benefit. Such action would un- 
doubtedly create unfortunate impression on our allies, especially as 
stocks at German plants are ready for delivery, prices are low, and the 
meeting with the Germans is nearly at hand. 

Seven. Referring Ammission’s 4270, September 19, 1 m., last 
pereaceph but two, Noyes states that he bas personally ascertained 
that not 1 pound of dyestuffs can leave the Bayer plant without per-. 
mission of the Rhineland Commission. This plant is covered by 3 offi- 
cers and 50 soldiers in charge; states that leaks are impossible. Noyes 
further states that he is informed that in the Bayer plant 700 tons 
of dyestuffs are on hand in excess of the quantity existing on Janu- 
ary 15. He will report later after personal investigation on other 


plants. 4474. 
” POLK, Ammission. 
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OctoBer 6, 1919. 
SecstaTs, Washington. 
(c. H. Herty. For Garvan from Herty): 

At meeting with Germans, October 4, Allies, accepted German lists 
of August 15, both as to stocks and prices in marks at current ex- 
change rates on day of delivery at factory. Stock and process guaran- 
teed by German Government. For each kilo of dye taken by Allies 
from stocks on the lists a kilo of same dye is to Germans 
for free sale. 

Under interallied London agreement of September 15, made in ad- 
vance of my reaching London. we are entitled in present distribution 
to 10.225 per cent of total stocks of each item on lists of August 15, 
up to 1,500 toms. Allied lists are to be filed with committee on or- 
ganization this week. However, we reserved the right to file a sup- 
plementary list somewhat later if we desire to do so. Committee on 
organization will forward lists to German manufacturers. 

ur share of present distribution of stocks is only Spasoimetels 30 
per cent of total amount of available dyes listed in Wartrabord’s 3279 
of September 29, 4 p. m. This because of Wartrabord’s desire for 
5) enc i dyes and limitation of ours percentage of each dye in the 

stribution. 

After the general meeting with the Germans I had a conference with 
Von Weinberg, present head of cartel, and his associates regarding 
digect purchase from plants of dyes needed to complete our require- 
ments. Von Weinberg gave me in writing an offer to fill such balances 
at following scale of prices: (1) For vat dyes per kilo, divide price in 
marks on lists of August 15 by 4 and we equals price per kilo 
in dollars; (2) for gemeral colors, divide by 5. 

Thus a vat dye listed at 10 marks per kilo would cost us at factory 
2.50 per kilo, while a general color listed at 10 marks would cost us 
2 per kilo. ‘Terms, cash, in dollars, on delivery of dyes at plant. 

is offer holds for at least four weeks. 

These prices represent at German factory, without including tariff 
duties, slightly less than current American prices on dyes now manu- 
factured in America. French, Belgians, and Italians inform me that 
these prices conform to those they paid under previous authorization 
to purchase from German stocks at open-market prices. 

ffort to gain consent of Allies to increase our percentage of present 
distribution unsuccessful, as all are in need of vat dyes. 

Vat dyes of the present distribution are so cheap that we should 
— immediately with committee on organization application for 
me. delivery of our full share of each dye lis in Wartra- 

ords £ 

Decision of Wartrabord outlines in No. 3325, October 3. 
is incredible, taken as it was just while negotiations with Germans 
were actually in progress here, although department’s 3262, September 
27, 4 p. m., stated that import licenses were being withheld “ awaitin 
the outcome of the current negotiations in Paris.’’ Furthermor f 
stated in Washington in presence of Mr. Bennett, of Wartrabord, that 
I would not undertake mission to Paris under any such policy as has 
now been decided upon, because I was unwilling to engage in a matter 
of competition with German agents. 

Wartrabord’s announcement that “negotiations have been insti- 
tuted with a view to securing German dyes at prices similar to 
those contemplated in annex 6 of part 8 of the peace treaty with 
Germany ”’ is very unfortunate, in view of my repeated statements as 
to extremely low prices of peace-treaty dyes. Department’s 3262, 
September 27, 4 p. m., paragraph 2, emphasized that “ price is sub- 
ordinate to the need of prompt delivery.” 

Wartrabord in No. 3325 questions eee, of my statements as 
to prices of dyes under peace-treaty distribution. Phis information 
was, of course, given correctly in No.™4298, September 20, 8 p. m., 
and was confirmed in my 4507, October 3, to you. Germans on October 
4 accepted without hesitation this basis of settlement on current 
exchan rates in terms of marks. I again repeat the statement. 
Von einberg informed me that stocks on August 15 were listed at 
these v low prices in order to conclude as quickly as possible this 
part of treaty. British inform ine that Germans were uired to 
submit prices in marks instead of Swiss francs, as in lists of April 5. 

Please cable quickly instructions as to eek dyes. If they 
are desired, to whom shall consignment made, from whom will 
committee on organization receive payment, etc. In view of Wartra- 
bord’s action as to distribution of import authorizations my presence 
here no longer required. Offer of Germans regarding needs above 
distribution share holds d for at least four weeks and an order can 
be cabled direct to Von Weinberg, in care of Leopold Cassella & Co., 
Frankfort, by Textile Alliance or whatever body may handle the matter. 
Of course, there is the possibility that Germans may decline to comply 
with terms of their offer to me in view of the fact that the offer was 
made for the total balance of our needs over and above our peace 
treaty distribution share. As soon as I hear regarding wishes as to 
peace-treaty dyes I will return. 


11 a. m,, 


AMMISSION, 


(O urgent 3361.) 
OcrosBrr 7—2 P. M. 
AmmMissioN, Paris: 

Your (4474) October 1, 11 p. m. 

One. Please explain what meant by the provision “That such 
immediate deliveries would be a charge inst the amounts to be de- 
Hreces in accordance with the option should it be later exercised 
‘urther.” 

Two, Does the plan now contemplated still contain the provision 
that the quantities secured shall not consist of more than 30 per cent 
of the amounts under option of any particular dye; and if so, will such 
provision prevent our securing the various quantities of the different 
vat dyes mentioned in department’s 8279, September 29, 4 p. m.? 

Three. It is our understanding that the mdon conference recom- 
mended only a two Months’ supply for France, Italy, and Belgium, 
Is_ it a that we will be granted a six months’ supply vat 
dyes? r is the reserve, 1,500 tons for the United States, intended 


to provide on! 
Four. The department does not understand exactly the ctical 
late if the poems proposal is accepted by the Ger- 
y or 


a two months’ supply of various dyes? 


ate ‘ou cont 
man. elegates. either Her epartment has any authority to 
make a commitment on behalf of this Government to purchase or pay 
for any dyes. As stated in paragraph B of section 4 of department’s 
8262, tember 27, 4 P. be ae our view that such purchase and 
commitment can be made only by some agency, such as the Textile 
‘Alliance, and then only to the extent that orders are actually ree 
with it and payment guaranteed by the consumers. The application 
referred to in department’s 3262 and department’s 3279 are mere! 

indicative of the amounts which consumers wish to import and wh 
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we will permit them to import. Advise us of any eave. Do not 
constitute any firm commitment by them to take these dyes 
pay, for them We do not understand how Herty can request or take 
ivery of any dyestuffs simply on the faith that he would 
probably be able dispose of them in this country. It is our view 
that he can do no more at present than state that our requirements 
will be approximately the amounts indicated in department’s 3279, . 
leaving it to the Textile Alliance, after receiving guaranteed orders, 
to state the exact figures and to make such commitments or arrange- 
ments for payment as may be necessary under the provisions of the 
plan. It is therefore important that we be advised as soon as possible 
what the conditions of payment will be for the dyes which our con- 
sumers secure. 

Five. We agree that arrangements should not be delayed until the 
arrival of the Textile Alliance representative, but the alliance will hav 
a distinct responsibility ian the matter, and we feel that they shoul 
send a representative abroad if they desire. Mr. FP. A. Fleisch, vite 
president of the alliance, has just left for Europe on other business, 
and it will convenient for him to attend to the dye matter at the 
same time. e will arrive at Paris about October 15, 

Six. Referring to paragraph 6 of the 4474. Since the resumption 
of general trade with Germany on July 14 our control over dye im- 

has assumed in substance the character of purely protective 
measure to safeguard our domestic dye industry against the influence 
of competing German dyestuffs. This attitude was clearly stated in 
copeneent® 2632, July 25, 4 p. m., in reply to Ammission’s 3166, 
July 15, 1 p.m. Under present conditions it is the restrictions which 
are exceptional rather than the reverse. 

Seven. Very confidential. The department is unable to assent to 
your conclusion in your 4474, paragraph 6, that the treaty gives rise 
to any obligation on the part of this Government to compel our citi- 
zens to secure their dyes only through the Reparation Commission. 
The language of the treaty merely accords an option so to secure 
them, and the adoption of your view would prove most embarrassing, 
because upon the ratification of peace there will be no statutory 
enters to give it effect. The issue bill does not grant authority 
but on the contrary makes it expressly mandatory upon the commission 
to. issue licenses immediately for the importation of all dyes not ob- 
tainable in this country. Iles, who participated in the drafti 
hag advised us that there is no obligation of any kind on the Unite 
States to insure the utilization of the Reparation Commission in the 
purchase of dyestuffs, and that in fact it was understood in Paris that 
the United States would not avail itself of the option accorded by 
annex 6. The department is wil to continue to protect the domes- 
tic industry by restricting importations to limited quantities of dye- 
stuffs not obtainable here, but we are not prepared to dictate to con- 
sumers the prices at which, or the channels through which, they shall 
purchase these commodities. We feel that we have gone as far as war- 
ranted in assenting to a plan to anticipate the option leaving it op- 
tional with the consumers whether they will avail themselves of such, 
having admitted the pressing need of vat dyes in the United States. 
It seemed clear that an adherence to the policy expressed above, to- 

ther with the pressure brought to bear upon the War Trade Board 
Section by the consumers, demanded immediate action of the character 
described in the department’s 3325, October 3, 12 a. m. Furthermore 
we had assumed, in view of the declaration secured by Dulles, referred 
to in Ammission’s 4173, September 12, 8 p. m., that there would be no 
objection to our permitting our citizens to secure a limited supply of 
German dyes through ordinary commercial purchases. Please show to 


Herty. LANsIne. 
’ (4572) Ocropsr 8—1 Pp. m. 


SrcstTate, Washington? 

Referring Herty’s cable to Garvan, sent by Ammission’s (4551), 
October 6, 9 p. m., the letter mentioned in‘ Ammission’s cre ete tober 
1, 11 p. m., was accepted in full by Germans at meeting of October 4. 
The option, therefore, was not involved, except as diminishing the 
quantity of stocks on’ which it will operate. A proposition made by 
the American delegates that the Germans should hold r cent or 2 

r cent of stocks on hand between August 15 and the date of the com- 
9 into force of the treaty was not imsisted on, as the general 
opinion was that it would be impolitic to attempt to enforce too severe 
restrictions. 

In accordance with the suggestion of the Belgian delegation the lists 
of the requirements of the allied and associated ers will be sent 
ara te the Rhineland Commission, who will then discuss with 
he erman representatives the means of filling the orders as expe- 
ditiously as possible with regard to choice of factories, details of ship- 

ment, as the Rhineland Commis- 


ment, ete. 

This appears the most feasible a, 
sion is conversant with the whole situation. 

Ammission agrees with Herty im considering Wartrabord’s action in 
issuing permits freely licensing consumers to secure dyes through any 
commercial channels on the very date before negotiations were con- 
cluded with the Germans as exceedingly unfortunate for the following 
reasons : 

1. From the information at hand the German agencies concerned will 
perpetuate the old methods, for the existence of which there is no real 
necessity. 

. 2. The action will infallibly handicap us in our relations on this 
matter with our allies. 

8. It is embarrassing to Herty, who on the day following the issue 
of licenses made an adequate arrangement, subject to roval from 
America, with the head of the German dyestuff experts for the pur- 
chase of the balance of the needs of American consumers. 

4. The method initiated by the Wartrabord’s decision will diminish 
appreciably the amounts to be paid in the way of reparation. 

z While control is still being maintained, as stated in Ammission’s 
(4474), paragraph 7, it is inadvisable to offer inducements to un- 
aan diminutions of the stocks under co—— {word not entirely 
rint ° 
. The decision comes just at the moment when what appears to be a 
thoroughly satisfactory agreement had been reached with the Ger- 
— and also a complete understanding had been attained with our 

es. 

AM™MISSION. 


(3383) Octospmr 9—3 P. mM. 
AMMISSION, 
Parts (urgent). 
Your (4551) October 6, 9 p. m. (Garvan from Herty) : 
First. In reference to the “Ineredible decision of the War Trade 
Board, outlined in the department's 3325, October 3,” and referred to 
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in your cable, please inform Mr. Herty that the decision of the War 
Trade Board was directed by the Department of State for certain im- 
portant reasons here, but if dyes can be obtained promptly through the 
Reparation Commission it is the opinion of the department that prac- 
tically all the dyes licensed to be imported will be purchased through 
the channel of the Reparation Commission. 

Second. Concerning Mr. Herty’s reference to the War Trade Board 
in No. 8325 as questioning the accuracy of his statements as to price 
of dyes under peace treaty distribution, please inform Herty, Dresel, 
and Rathbone of the following: 

The War Trade Board hed no intention of questioning Herty’s under- 
standing of agreement with the Germans, but both the board and De- 
partment of State were doubtful of the ratification of the Reparation 
Commission of such a proposition. Norman Davis, Dulles, and others 
handling reparation matters in the department feel there is grave 
danger in doing anything which will establish a precedent that the 
value of commodities handed over by Germany as Tt of reparation 
should be credited to her against the reparations bill at a depreciated 
rate. The money paid for the dyes will go to the eredit of the repara- 
tion account. It is felt that the rate of exchange between Germany’s 
mark and American dollars, for instance, is due to abnormal condi- 
tions of foreign trade, etc., and that the value of the dyes in dollars at 
the current rate of exchange is not a fair credit to the reparations 
fund. Exhaustive study is being made of this general matter in the 
Treasury and State Departments at the present time and it is felt of 
utmost importance that until a conclusion is reached the American 
representative on the Reparation Commission, if consent is given at all 
to such a policy in reference to dyes, will make it clearly understood 
that the action taken in reference to the dyes will in no way stand 
as a precedent or effect the adoption of a definite gory as regards 
credits in reparations. We realize the amount involved in respect to 
the dyes is small, and if decision has been taken already in this mat- 
ter by the Reparation Commission no objection will be made by the 
department, provided reservation is made as outlined above. It is 
important that you let us know as soon as possible whether the Repa- 
ration Commission has ratified the basis of settlement on current ex- 
change rates. 

Third. Please explain to Herty the department’s appreciation of his 
efficient work, and that it considers of great agen Tate Mr. Herty’s 
presence in Paris as a dye expert. It is felt inadvisable that Mr. 
derty, a Government employee, should, for himself or the Government 
take the responsibility of the details of the commercial transaction of 
actual buying the dyes. The handling of this matter by the Textile 
Alliance will probably relieve the Government of a great deal of the 
responsibility and obnoxious detail in the matter. The arrangement 
for treaty dyes should be pushed rapidly to its conclusion; representa- 
tive of the Textile Alliance should be on the spot in a few days to 
arrange the details, with power to take the dyes and pay for them. 

Fourth. As regards offer of areaey regarding needs above distribu- 
tion share, we see no objection to the Textile Alliance closing with 
Von Weinberg for the dyes it will need to supply consumers ordering 
dyes through them. It will seem wise, however, that this transaction 
should be considered a private commercial transaction on the part of 
the Textile Alliance. There would appear to be no real difficulty in 
the Textile Alliance prorating the dyes and the different prices, 

Fifth. This cable approved by A. P. C. 33838. 


LANSING, 


(4633) OcToBerR 12—11 Pp. m. 


Secstate, Washington, 

W. L. Dreset: Your (3361) October 7, ?- m. Answering your para- 
graph 1, concluding word “ further,” quoted as contained in Ammissions 
3262, September 27, 4 p. m., paragraph 1, is not in that cable as sent. 
The stocks given in the list of August 15 constitute by agreement the 
basis for a final settlement. .Advanced withdrawals from these stocks 
as arranged October 4 will diminish by corresponding extent amount 
of each dye available for final exercise of peace treaty option. 

Your paragraph 2: Plan agreed on with Germans provides that 
France, Belgium, and Italy together may in present partial distribu- 
tion secure not more than 30 per cent of the 50 per cent option on 
each item of stocks listed—that is, 15 per cent of total weight of each 
item—provided such withdrawals shall not aggregate more than 2,200 
tons. Under London agreement of September 15 United States and 
Great Britain together have privilege of withdrawing not more than 
40.9 per cent of the 50 per cent option on each item of stocks listed— 
that is. 20.45 per cent of the total weight of each item—provided such 
withdrawals shall not aggregate more than 3,000 tons. As United 
States and Great Britain are placed under an equal basis under the 
London agreement, United States are entitled to withdraw 10.2 to 
5 per cent ef total weight of each item listed, provided that total 
weight does not exceed 1,500 tons, On this basis it will be impossible 
to secure the full amount desired by consumers of all dyes specified in 
No. 3279, September 29, 4 p. m. 

Your paragraph 3. These preliminary withdrawals from stocks 
are not based on a supply for a definite number of months. Definite 
tonnage allotments have been made regardless of time requirements. 
If, as is expected, the peace treaty will soon become effective, a 
prompt exercise of the option on the remainder of stocks as of August 
15 may be looked for. 

Your paragraph 4. Neither Ammission nor Herty have ever con- 
sidered a commitment of our Government to a purchase of dyes or 
payment therefor, but it was the understanding that either the con- 
sumers’ association, referred to in your 3062, September 8, 8 p. m., or 
the Textile Alliance, referred to in your 3262, September 27, 4 p. m., 
would be able to advise promptly as to what dyes should be applied 
for under the terms of the treaty. It was presumed that, on account 
of the very favorable terms indicated by the lists furnished by the 
Germans, a guaranty or specific statement would be forthcoming which 
would make it possible to state definitely the American requirements. 
This was strengthened by the authority conferred by department 3262, 
September 27, 4 p. m., to anticipate the option. Such anticipation 
even though partial would of necessity entail at least a moral obliga- 
tion toward our allies to make ourselves responsible for a definite 
quantity, and though it was agreed that it was not necessary, under 
the arrangements actually made, to anticipate the option, it is evi- 
dently equally unsatisfactory in that case to make only a noncommittal 
estimate of what the consumers’ needs may be. In your 3262 you 
state that it is. The other powers have, in each case, definitely 
stated what amounts they are willing to take up, and it is difficult 
to see how they can be expected to reserve stocks for us until the 
consumers have made up their minds how much they wish to obtain 
by benefit of the treaty clauses and how much from outside sources. 
It is obviously impossible to make the amount ordered from the Ger- 
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mans in pursuance of the present arrangements a varying quantity. 
However, in view of your paragraph 4, distinct statements © will : be 
made that we are not authorized to take up any specific quantity, but 
must await definite orders from the consumers. 

Outside of the treaty ‘provisions and in order to cover the shortage 
of dyes resulting from the small percentage allotted under the London 
agreement, Herty obtained an offer from the Germans to complete 
the amounts of each item in your 3279 of September 29, 4 p. m. He 
has never, however, contemplated taking delivery of any specific dyes 
except on authorization of the consumers’ association or the Textile 
Alliance, and the offer of the Germans committed us to nothing, but 
afforded a means of quickly filling American needs. 

Your paragraph 7. Ammission has never been of opinion that the 
treaty in any way compels American citizens to secure their dyes only 
through Reparation Commission, but has been in entire agreement wit 
the language of your 3622, in which you state that it is desirable that 
all American dye requirements should come eee the Reparation 
Commission, so that the value thereof may be credited to the reparation 
account. It has been felt that our citizens would naturally 7s er that, 
as far as possible, funds arising from dye purchases should go to the 
reparation funds rather than to individual German manufacturers and 
agents. 

PoLKx, Ammission, 


(4651) Ocrospsr 14—9 P. Mm. ° 
SecstTaTE, Washington. 


E. L. Dreset: Referring Ammissions 4572 October 8, 1 p. m., German 
Government has by letter re by eee of German delegation, 
guaranteed the accuracy of the lists of dyestuffs stock as handed over 
to interim reparation committee. 

The latter has expressed its willingness to examine the possibility 
to render less severe the control now being exercised on dyestuffs fac- 
tories in the occupied territory if the German Government gives the 
ne guaranty: “It is further guaranteed that the stocks existing 
August 15, 1919, will be strictly maintained until the expiration of the 
delay of the option with the sole exception of the quantities mentioned 
in the letter bearing the number 796 and dated September 25, 1919 
(this is the letter mentioned in Ammissions 4474, October 2, 11 p. m.) 
and that all necessary measures will be taken so that the allied and 
associated powers can begin as soon as the pet ¢ is ratified proceed- 
ings under the option and exercise within the stipulated term the option 
on the production, as provided for by paragraph 2 of annex 6 of title 8.” 

Interim Reparation Commission has communicated to the Interallied 
Rhineland Commission the agreement arrived at with the Germans and 
this commission has been requested, first, to assure the execution of the 
agreement; and, second, to give its opinion as to the measures which 
ean be taken to render control less severe in case the German delega- 
tion should give the above guaranty. 

Your 3383, October 9, second paragraph memorandum for next meet- 
ing of Interim Reparation Committee has been prepared and covering 
statement will be made in accordance with your views. 

PoLK, Ammiission,. 


(3471) Ocroner 17, 6 P, M. 
AMMISSION, Paris: 

Mission’s 4651, October 14, 1 p. m.: Please refer to department’s 
2383. October 9, and advise immediately whether Reparation Commis- 
sion has approved of purchase of German dyes which have been made 
available as result of the recent negotiations at current rate of ex- 
change. If so, will such current rate for American purchases be Paris 
rate of United States rate? @r United States rate?). 

Referring your Garvan from Herty, 4551, October 6, 9 p. m., and in 
modification paragraph 4 of department’s 3383, October 9, department 
is now of opinion that Von Weinberg offer to Herty, because of its 
official character, should be handled by Textile Alliance as official. It 
is not likely that this offer will be availed of, because War Trade 
Board has already issued to private importers licenses covering the 
greater part of the vat dye allocation. Unless these importers agree to 
participate in acceptance through Textile Alliance of Von Weinberg 
offer, its acceptance may not be necessary. 

War Trade Board will cable to Herty fully Saturday or Monday. 
Show this to Herty. 3471. 

ADEE, Acting. 


NOVEMBER 12, 1919. 
Hon. STEPHEN G. PORTER, 
House of Representatives. 


Sin: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 
October 31, 1919, addressed to Mr. Lay, acting foreign trade adviser, 
making inquiry relative to the status of dyestuffs, and your subsequent 
letter of November 7, 1919, in regard to the same matter. 

The War Trade Board (by Executive order of the President now the 
War Trade Board Section of the Department of State), so far as the 
control of imports is concerned, derives its authority from section 2 of 
the trading with the enemy act. It had always been the opinion of the 
War Trade Board, and it is now the opinion of this department, that 
the trading with the enemy act was enacted purely as a war measure. 
Accordingly, it has always been believed that the War Trade Board 
should function solely as a war agency. For this reason import re- 
strictions were imposed during the war primarily for the purpose of 
conserving tonnage to divert it to@war usages. The necessity for such 
conservation having disappeared after the signing of the armistice of 
November 11, 1918, the War Trade Board began to remove those re- 
strictions as rapidly as possible. Since the conclusion of the armistice 
there have been presented to the War Trade Board numerous requests 
that import restrictions be maintained or instituted for the purpose of 
protecting industries and stabilizing prices. 

Consistently with the belief expressed above, these requests were not 
acceded to on the theory that the enactment of such protective meas- 
ures appeared to be the exclusive prerogative of the Congress, and that 
to miafiitain or impose restrictions in such cases would be a clear case 
of supererogation on the part of the War Trade Board. 

The control over the importation of dyes, dyestuffs, and related chem- 
icals of German origin was maintained as an exception to the aboye- 
stated policy because of the peculiar and special circumstances which 
were involved. The War Trade Board were advised that a bill had 
been introduced in Congress for the purpose of protecting the American 
dye industry because of its relation to the problem of national defense, 
The War Trade Board was urgently requested to maintain the control 
as an interim measure against the i when the introduced legisla- 
tion would become a law or would fail. Accordingly the War Trade 
Board agreed to make the exception because of the emergencies of the 
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case and to maintain the.control temporarily, not for the purpose of 
rotecting the industry for its own sake but because of ibs relation 
© the problem of national defense. 

In order that the control thus maintained might be property admin- 
istered the War Trade Board appointed an advisory commi: on dyes, 
on which consumers and manufacturers have equal expert representa- 
tion, Inasmuch as the War Trade Board was exercising the control as 
an interim measure against the Peep A of legislation a intro- 
duced, the War Trade Board believed that, in formulating their poll- 
cies in relation to the control, every effort should be made to conform 
to, and not to exceed, the control contemplated by the legislation. 
Accordingly the War Trade Board limited its control to the very dyes, 
dyestuffs, and related chemicals which were enumerated in the Long- 
worth bill, The War Trade Board also borrowed textually the 
of that bill in adopti the policy of authorizing the im 
the controlled commodities when the same are not ob 
United States sources, or, if obtainable those sources, when they 
are not obtainable on reasonable terms as to price, quality, ‘and delivery. 

In the early part of September, 1919, a need of certa uantities of 
vat dyes of German origin having been made manifest,in this country, 
the dye advisory committee informed the War Trade Board section 
that those dyes were not obtainable from United States sources, and 
recommended that importations of quantities sufficient to meet the re- 
Gpirements of consumers for a six months’ period should be permitted. 

he dye advisory committee also recommended to the War Trade Board 
section that, in authorizing the importation of the aforesaid quanti- 
ties of dyes, consumers should be required to import the same exclu- 
sively through a designated official agency. 

The purpose of this recommendation was, ayowedly, to bring about 
the elimination as agencies of importation of the former American 
agents of German dye manufacturers. The dye advisory committee as 
well as a large number of manufacturers stated to the War Trade 
Board Section that in their opinion any substantial importation through 
those agencies would endanger the American industry.. I instructed 
the War Trade Board Section to accede to the recommendation of the 
advisory committee to the extent of permitting importations to satisfy 
the six months’ requirements of consumers, but to inform the committee 
that the department, howsoever much it desired to protect the American 
industry for reasons of national defense, could not compel consumers 
to effect their ee exclusively through a ted official 
agency; that the ignation of such official agency would partake of 
the nature of an exclusive monopoly, and that such exclusive monopol 
would be repugnant in that it would be a discrimination against Ameri- 
ean citizens who were engaged in the business of importing. 

Accordingly, an allocation of license privileges to import a six 
months’ supply of vat dyes of German origin into this country was 
made among consumers on October 1, and consumers were advised that 
they themselves or their assignees of the allocation certificates could 
apply to the War Trade Board Section and obtain, upon surrender of 
the certificates, licenses authorizing the importation of the quantities 
stipulated in the certificates. 

n the latter part of September the need of certain quantities of 
dyes of German origin, other than vat dyes, having been made manifest 
in this country the dye advisory committee recommended to the War 
Trade Board Section that importation of quantities sufficient to meet 
the requirements of consumers for a six months’ period should be per- 
mitted. In this connection the dye advisory committee informed the 
War Trade Board Section that vat dyes are not produced in this coun- 
py Accordingly when the War Trade Board Section, on October 8, 
advised consumers to file their applications for allocation certificates 
the War Trade Board Section, 
woah of the Longworth bill, advised consumers as follows: 

“Allocations will be made only when the articles desired to be im- 
ported are unobtainable from United States sources, or, though obtain- 
able from United States sources, are unobtainable on reasonable terms 
as to prices, quality, and delivery.” 

The applications which have been received will be considered by the 
advisory committee at a moons to be held on November 10, and at 
that meeting an allocation of license privileges will be made among 
the consumers, As in the case of vat dyes, and for the same reasons 
of policy that prevailed then, consumers, upon receipt of their allocation 
certificates, will be advised that they themselves or their assignees of 
the certificates may apply to the War Trade Board Section and obtain, 
ae surrender of the certificates, licenses authorizing the importation 
of the quantities stipulated in the certificates. 

The dye advisory committee upon being informed of the policy of this 
fepertmens ag stated above in relation to the forthcoming allocation, 
informed the War Trade Board section that many dyes made in this 
country will do the same work as other dyes not produced in this 
country, and that accordingly allocation certificates should be denied in 
every case where an re or substitute oe which is produced 
in this country will do the same work as the dye sought to be 
imported. 

On instructions from me the committee has been advised by the 
War Trade Board section that the stated policy of this department 
in connection with the forthcoming allocation was to permit the 
issuance of allocation certificates in all cases when the articles sought 
to be imported are unobtainable from United States sources, or though 
obtainable from United States sources are unobtainable on reasonable 
terms as to prices, quality, and delivery. 

I appreciate that the substitutions which the committee recommends 
may be of appreciable benefit to the American industry, but I have 
deemed it expedient to instruct the War Trade Board section that sub- 
stitutes and equivalents, howsoever satisfactory, should not be forced 
upon unwilling consumers. In issuing these instructions I was moved 
by the following considerations: 

In the first place, as stated above, the present control of the War 
Trade Board section should not, I believe, go beyond that which is con- 
templated in the pending legislation. The saemwerth bill does not, in 
my opinion, authorize substitutes and equivalents. 

In the second place, I fear that the dye advisory committee and the 
War Trade Board section will find it extremely difficult to decide upon 
a formula of reasonableness for price, quality, and delivery which, after 
being defined. must be applied to the appiication. In adopting this 
formula, howsoever accurate it might be, the aye advisory committee 
and the War Trade Board section, in my belief, will invite criticism 
on the part of many consumers. However, the administrative difficul- 
ties which the dye advisory committee and the War Trade sec- 
tion will experience in establishing the formula referred to above are 
difficuities which the legislation itself suggests, and to that extent the 
control does not extend beyond that which is contemplated in the 
present legislation. However, the legislation does not authorize sub 
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stitutes and equivalents, and I feel that if I should give my sanction 
thereto the War Trade. Board section and the dye advisory committee 
would find it more difficult to suffer the criticism of unwilling con- 
sumers, because in that case the control would have been carried far 
veges ~- which the legislation contemplates. 
have instructed the War Trade Board section, however, to inform 
the dye advisory committee that if the committee agrees unanimously 
that a substitute or an equivalent will do the same work as the dye 
sought to be imported I will agree that the decision of the committee 
should be referred to the consumer, and that if the consumer refuses 
to accept the recommendations of the committee, then an allocation 
certificate will be issued to such consumer entitling him to import the 
vey dye he has applied for. 
ou will conclude from the foregoing that, having agreed to main- 

tain the precost control as an interim measure of protection against 
the day when the present legislation shall either fail or be adopted, it 
has been the policy of the War Trade Board and of the Department of 
State to go no further than the legislation itself. The Longworth bill 

rmits of no discrimination in the matter of importation and au- 
horizes no substitution in the dyes themselves. hen the need for 
the controlled product has been ascertained the act makes the issu- 
ance of the license mandatory. In my judgment the extension of the 
present control beyond the scope of the contemplated legislation, for 
the very purpose of discriminating between importers and of forcin; 
substitutes upon unwilling consumers, would be not only impolitic but 
the very clearest case of supererogation of congressional authority by 
this department. 

have the honor to be, sir, your obedient servant, 
Ropert LANSING. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. It may be of interest to the Senator to 

know that the téstimony is being printed, and we are promised 


that it will be finished within two or three days. 
THE REPARATION DYBS. 


Mr. MOSES. Wehere enter, Mr. President, upon the extended 
and thickly undergrown field of operations wherein figure the so- 
ealled German reparation dyes and the Textile Alliance. This 
organization was established in 1913 for the chief purpose of 
eliminating the unfair practices existing in the textile trades 
through the intense competition of dye merchants and im- 
porters. That work was performed by the Textile Alliance 
with marked success, and upon its completion the alliance con- 
templated relapsing into inactivity. An occasion arose, how- 
ever, for the exercise of its functions in connection with cer- 
tain necessary manufacturing materials upon which the British 
Government had set an embargo at the beginning of the war, 
and this task was also performed to the ready acceptance of 
American manufacturers. It was only when the alliance 
stained its hands with the dyes which have corruptly tinctured 
substantially the entire fabric of American commerce that it 
departed from its original purpose of stamping out unfair prac- 
tices and itself resorted to the most unfair business practices of 
which there is record and of which the documents I have just 
asked to be printed contain ample proof. 

From these documents, Mr. Président, we learn first of all 
that the State Department throughout has pursued an honor- 
able course, seeking in no instance to lay burdens upon the 
American consumers of dyes and standing vigorously on every 
occasion for the perfect freedom of every individual American 
importer or consumer of dyestuffs to have free access to such 
foreign market as has been afforded us. 

The alliance committed its dye interests to a committee of 
seven members, six of whom were supposedly representative of 
the dye manufacturing and consuming interests, with the sev- 
enth supposedly neutral. This neutral member proves, how- 
ever, to be none other than Dr, Charles H. Herty, who, in his 
testimony before the Shortridge committee, admitted himself 
to have been an active and vigorous propagandist for the dye 
embargo from the very beginning of the agitation. Another 
member was Mr. Morris Poucher, whose identification with the 
Du Pont interests I set forth completely in an earlier speech in 
the Senate on this subject, and another was Mr. W. H. Watkins, 
representing the National Aniline. Thus the two concerns, the 
Du Ponts and the National Aniline, who constitute the monopo- 
listic features of the dye industry in this country, have had 
constant representation in everything that has been done con- 
cerning the German reparation dyes, and Mr. Watkins is even 
now assisting Mr. Edward S. Chapin in the office of the Textile 
Alliance at Paris. It may not be without further significance, 
Mr. President, that on certain occasions, as these documents 
show, when this committee met, Mr. Joseph H. Choate, jr., was 
also in the company, 

This committee of the Textile Alliance was constituted, in 
addition, as the advisory committee on dyes for the War 
Trade Board, and since it is fair to assume from the record of 
their transactions that the members of the War Trade Board 
were wholly ignorant of the dye industry, it is no stretch of 
the imagination to conclude that the dye consumers were thus 
sewn up in a bag provided by the Textile Alliance, and as still 
further indicating the strangle hold which the great dye inter- 
ests of this country were enabled to exercise upon the War 
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Trade Board, which was a Government agency, I point out 

that there were named as its experts Mr. W. R. Morehouse, of 

the National Aniline, and Mr, R. S. Lunt, of the Du Pont Co, 
ACCESS TO GOVERNMENT SECRETS. 

The importance of enabling these two great domestic dye 
manufacturers to have access to a government agency’s private 
information need not be emphasized. 
souree of unfavorable comment by dye consumers in this 
country and doubtless accounts in part for their expressed de- 
sire to revert to normalcy in the process of securing necessary 
dyestuffs from abroad—as indicated by a petition recently 
filed with the State Department, signed by more than 300 
of the leading consumers of dyestuffs in this country and pro- 
testing against a continuance of the practices which are now in 
vogue and which are sought to be perpetuated by the embargo 
portion of this bill. 

It was in September, 1919, Mr. President, that the Textile 
Alliance began operations in the field of dyes, but it was not 
until October that any arrangement was entered into between 
the alliance and our Government. Its function was supposed to 
be solely that of an intermediary for the procurement and dis- 
tribution of German reparation dyes for all American consumers 
who might wish to avail themselves of its services. Although its 
charter prohibits it from earning profits, it has, in less than 
three years of operation, accumulated undivided earnings 
amounting to nearly $2,000,000, which are held in its treasury, 
though it was expressly stipulated, as these documents show, 
that its surplus, over and above necessary and legitimate ex- 
penses, should be divided pro rata among the consumers who 
had availed themselves of its services. 

Its activities speedily spread from the limited scope afforded 
by the reparution dyes to the wider field opened by the oppor- 
tunity to import other dyes; and, if we may judge from the 
declarations contained in the annual reports of their European 
representative, which I have here submitted, and from state- 
ments made by its president before the Shortridge committee, 
whose record is not yet available, it is a fair conclusion that 
their activities have been chiefly, if not solely, in the interests 
of the two great American dye producers, the Du Ponts and the 
National Aniline, whose representatives the alliance thrust into 
the councils of the War Trade Board. 

Although designed, as I have said, to function only in con- 
nection with the reparation dyes, the Textile Alliance speedily 
undertook to force American consumers who sought nonrepara- 
tion dyes to transact their business through the alliance agency. 
This they were enabled to accomplish primarily because they 
alone had access to the low-price reparation dyes, and with this 
weapon were enabled to cut prices and generally to resort to 
the unfair trade practices which the Textile Alliance was 
originally organized to stamp out. The alliance was not con- 
tent with the use of this weapon alone, and it appears from a 
ietter of October 25, 1919, addressed to the president of the 
Textile Alliance by the acting chief of the War Trade Board, 
that arrangements had been made to force American consumers 
holding allocation certificates for German dyes to assign these 
certificates direct to the Textile Alliance or otherwise to be 
shut out from any participation im importations of low-priced 
dyes or to share equitably in any surplus remaining after the 
allocation certifieates had been filled, 

ANTITRUST LAWS DO NOT APPLY. 

There can be no doubt, Mr. President, that one purpose in 
the back of the alliance’s head from the beginning of its opera- 
tions was to establish a monopoly, because its counsel, under 
date of October 8, 1919, advised the alliance that “ the antitrust 
laws have no application.” 

Under these circumstances the alliance continued its activi- 
ties until December 14, 1921, when Secretary Hughes terminated 
the arrangement upon the ground that no legal ‘authority ex- 
isted therefor. Since then, however, the State Department 
has notified the Reparations Commission, through our unof- 
ficial delegate upon that body, that this Government has no 
objection to the continuance of the arrangement whereby the 
Textile Alliance received and distributed the reparation dyes, and 
the alliance, under this nebulous authority, is still in operation. 

There is ‘put one essential fact mm this connection yet to be 
adduced: Whereas the reparation dyes are delivered to the 
representatives of other countries without cash payment and 
are credited upon the reparations account, the United States 
is compelled to pay cash for its dyes from this source and 
more American money is thus being pocketed by these who 
already owe us billions, while the profits on the transaction 
go into the treasury of the Textile Alliance, and already amount 
to substantially $2,000,000. 

It will be noted, Mr. President, that I have dealt with only 
three of the actors in the gigantic fraud which I am opposing— 
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the Du Ponts, the Chemical Foundation, and the Textile Alliance; 
There are many others, a discussion of which would oceupy 
hours and even days to outline. These three, however, are 
significantly interlocked in their related personnel and in their 
activities; and it is they whose subsidiaries, officers, stock- 
holders, lobbyists, paid propagandists, and faked and kept 
organizations have been the most aggressive, avaricious, and 
insolent of all the profiteering crew who pertinaciously push 
this legislation, 

Since August, 1914, an embargo on dyestuffs has been effec- 
tive in the United States—part of the time through operation 
of war and part of the time through operation of law—-and 
since the proposal which I am now discussing looks to a con- 


tinuance of that condition of affairs it may be interesting, Mr. 


President, to inform the Senate and the country exactly how it 
works. 


THE NEW COLOR, “ ELEPHANT’S BREATH.” 


May I preface this portion of my remarks, sir, with a few 
observations upon the dye industry in general? While substan- 
tially every leading industry in the country is compelled to use 
colors, it is the textile industry which offers the chief field for 
the consumption of dyestuffs, and the textile industry thrives 
almost wholly upon the fickleness of fashion. Fashions, I may 
add, rarely originate on this side of the Atlantic. It thus hap- 
pens, Mr. President, that if the Sisters Caillot should determine 
that the fashionable shade for autumn wear in this year of grace 
1922 shall be a new color to which is given the enticing name of 
“elephant’s breath” or some other appellation equally allur- 
ing, textile manufacturers everywhere will rush to produce 
cloths in the “elephant’s breath” tint, and their first impulse 
will be to seek the dye makers for the shade which fashion 
decrees. It may happen, it always has happened, and it prob- 
ably will continue to happen, that this shade has first been 
produced in a European dye factory. Imitations, of course, 
will everywhere spring up; but the American manufacturer, 
wishing to be sure of his trade, will naturally seek an authentic 
source of supply for his color. 

What happens under the embargo as existing and as propesed 
to be continued? The manufacturer applies to the Federal 
authority for a license to import the color he seeks. The Federal 
authority promptly notifies the American dye manufacturers that 
John Smith, a weaver at Fall River, wishes to buy a thousand 
pounds of “elephant’s breath.” An agent from an American 
dye manufacturer promptly appears in John Smith’s office and 
offers him a color which he avers to be “ equally as good” and 
for which he intends to charge a much higher price than the 
European product will command. Mr. Smith, after making 
sample dyeings, discovers that the substituted color which is 
offered him is proof against neither the sun, the rain, nor the 
laundry, and after a long delay and the use of much emphatic 
language he establishes these facts before the Federal authority. 
Permission is then given him to make the desired importation 
and he places his order. This is a condition, Mr. President, 
which Secretary Lansing foresaw in his letter which I have 
above presented, written to Representative Porter, and in which 
the Secretary predicted that the extension and continuance of 
embargo. control could be only “for the very purpose of dis- 
criminating between importers and of forcing substitutes upon 
unwilling consumers,” and by the time the importation reaches 
this country the delay has been so great that the season is past 
and Mr. Smith, of Fall River, is unable to make and market his 
goods. 

HOW If WORKS IN FACT. 

Lest, Mr. President, I shall be deemed in this supposititious 
instance to have overstated the facts, I desire to refer at this 
point to a letter from Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co., doing busi- 
ness, it may seem strange to add, at Wilmington, Del., who 
complain of “the delays and holdups in getting dyes” which 
they had ordered from the Textile Alliance, with whom they 
placed an order for a certain shade of brown on the 27th of 
January of this year. On the 22d of April they had received 
nothing but excuses, and they then endeavored to procure the 
color through a private agency. In this they were unsuccessful, 
because none of the color was made or was stocked in this 
country; and both the consumer and the importer were com- 
pelled to go through the interminable process of a circumlocu- 
tion office in a Federal department in Washington, while the 
man in Wilmington, Del., lost his order. 

Another instance with which I happen to be even more 
familiar arose in November of last year, when a manufacturer 
in my State sought to import a quantity of dye known as 
Idanthrene Blue B C 8. This consumer obtained from the 
Federal Government a consumer's license for this importation 
only after exhaustive representations and tests proving that 
this particular dye was less sensitive to lime, faster to chlorine, 
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and in every way superior to the domestic product which the 
Du Ponts attempted to thrust upon him. After many weeks’ 
delay, to wit, on January 16 of this year, 11,000 pounds of this 
color. were entered at the customhouse in New York for the 
New Hampshire consumer, entry was granted, and the dye was 
shipped to New Hampshire. It was received at the mill on 
January 20, and was immediately put in process in the fulfill- 
ment of a large order which the manufacturer had two months 
before received for that particular color of goods; yet five days 
later a Government demand was made for the return of this 
color, already in the vats and partly in the cloth, because the 
American producer had been able to secure the attentive ear 
of the bureau at Washington. This ridiculous demand, of 
course, could not be complied with; and it was only after the 
most energetic of representations on my part, fortified by actual 
samples of the two colors, imported and domestic, as shown 
by sample dyeings in the yarn and in the fabric, that the ab- 
surdity of the situation was made apparent and the order re- 
scinded. And in this connection, Mr. President, I wish to add 
only that among the American experts from whom the Govern- 
ment bureau sought an opinion regarding this color was the 
Du Pont Dye Works, whose opinion, as might be expected, was 
in their own interest and contrary to that of the textile 
schools at Lowell and-Philadelphia, upon whose judgment the 
Government bureau finally acted. 

Another example of the delays occasioned by the dye embargo 
is that of an order entered by the United States Worsted Co., 
of Lawrence, Mass., for 200 pounds of Alizarine Blue Sky. This 
order was placed on October 20, 1921, and the merchandise was 
not received in this country until March 20, 1922, five months 
later. An interval of five months between the date of an order 
for a dye and its receipt unquestionably interferes with the 
proper conduct of the business of any dye consumer, and it 
happened in this case that market conditions had so changed 
that the American manufacturer could not afford to pay the 
price for this dye which was stipulated in the order. 

Another instance of a like nature is to be found in a case 
arising from the endeavor of the Pacific Mills, whose plants 
are located in New Hampshire, Massachusetts, and South Caro- 
lina, to obtain a license for the importation of 6,000 pounds of 
Indanthrene Yellow R. This dye had been offered from abroad 
at $1.85 per pound. The pre-war selling price of this color in 
America was 60 cents per pound, yet the Federal authorities 
refused to issue the desired license upon the ground that the 
price of $3.75 per pound charged by the Du Pont Co. was rea- 
sonable; and this decision was maintained in the face of a pro- 
test lodged by the Pacific Mills in the following terms: 

1. The difference between the market price of the imported dye and 
the market price of the domestic dye constitutes the equivalent of 
approximately one-half a cent per yard upon the goods to be manu- 
factured, which represents in some of the lines more than the entire 
margin of profit. 

2. Such a condition would force the agp to supplement this oe 
with inferior dyes at the expense of quality and to the detriment of the 
mili’s reputation. 

8. The domestic price of this dye was based on the cost of a small 
roduction, and the dye consumer was penalized and his business 
eopardized because of this small production. 

. Figuring upon their present consumption of this dye over a period 
of 12 months the mill concluded that owing to this price difference 
they would pay the Du Pont Co. a premium of $75,000 per year. 

The condition set forth in paragraph 3 of the foregoing argu- 
ment, Mr. President, contains the iniquitous heart of the entire 
dye embargo proposal. The dye manufacturers of America, 
realizing that for certain shades there is small demand and 
knowing that these shades are difficult to produce, have predi- 
cated their embargo demand upon all colors in the list, includ- 
ing those which are produced in tonnage proportion. 

Another instance of how the embargo works and will con- 
tinue to work in practice, an incident evidently of the erroneous 
information furnished to dye consumers by the Federal author- 
ity, is shown in the attempt made by the Merrimac Manufactur- 
ing Co., of Lowell, Mass., to obtain a license for the importation 
of only 100 pounds of a color known as Rhoduline Yellow 6 G T. 
On Noyember 4, 1919, more than three weeks later, this con- 
cern made application for a license for this importation. On 
November 26 they were advised by the Government authority 
that their application had been referred to the advisory com- 
mittee on dyes, whose personnel I have already commented 
upon. This committee reported that 50 per cent of the quan- 
tity of color desired could be obtained from a domestic manu- 
facturer, and on December 8 the Merrimac Co. was advised 
that the names of these manufacturers could be obtained from 
the American Dyes Institute, this being the organization, Mr. 
President, whose lavish expenditures in lobbying in behalf of 
the proposed dye embargo I commented upon in detail in 
my speech in the Senate of May 9, 1921. The Dyes Institute, 
however, declared that it knew of no manufacturer of this 
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color, but that the dye producers of America would be cir- 
cularized to secure the information. After some days of delay 
the Merrimac Co. was advised to communicate with three 
American dye makers, and after spending more than two 
months in an unsuccessful effort to obtain only 50 pounds of 
color the company canceled this order and lost the business 
dependent upon obtaining this dye. 


THE REAL OBJECTION. 


The correspondence in this case is to be found in full in the 
record of the Shortridge committee, and the witness before that 
committee who adduced this incident summarized the practical 
objections to the embargo in operation. His language is so clear 
and succinct that I venture to repeat it here. 

Mr. Thoron said: 


First. There were the delays in obtaining the dyes owing to the fact 
that they must be imported after obtaining the license. 

Second. The delays in obtaining the license for dyes where questions 
of quality, price, and delivery were involved. 

ow, the third objection is the impossibility of testing out sub- 
stitutes ee We believe that laboratory tests are dangerous, 
and proper running tests involving delays will ire frequently larger 
samples for comparison than can be obtained in a reasonable time, 
and, taking only the geret ton of fastness to light, in many cases to 
get a proper test it might require waiting for a summer sun, and it 
would practically impossible. 

Now, the fastness to light in certain kinds of product is a very 
important one. There are certain aa light fabrics which women 
make shirt waists out of that unless they can stand the summer sun or 
have had the ex- 
with a foreign dye which had those qual- 

es and then an American dye is produced which is claimed to have 
those qualities. You can not take the risk of adopting the American 
dye, even though its chemical composition is apparently the same, 
without testing to see whether it really does, because you may ruin 
the reputation of the fabric. 

The fourth point was the reasonableness of price, which I have con- 
sidered at some length. And we think that that is impossible, be- 
cause beyond a certain point the consumer can not stand more than a 
certain price, and as long as the competing product is not embargoed 
out of the country, we ought to be given a chance, we ought not to 
have it at the same price as the foreign country, but we do think that 
double is the limit that we can stand. 

Then, fifth, there is the hardship of corrsing, latpe supplies of 
chemicals. Certain people it does not fall very heavily on, because 
they have got ample capital. It is a serious matter with small people, 
and on will go without rather than be put to that. That simply 
means that the product will probably become gradually rer. 

Then there is the difficulty of the loss which ene suffers from car- 
tying large supplies of chemicals in case the use of them should be- 
come obsolete. Fashions change. 

Now, the sixth point, and a ver 
lack of op 


the beach sun, why they won’t touch, and one ma 
a of manufactur 


important one in my mind, is the 
rtunity, or the difficu W of availing one’s self of the op- 
portunity, in keeping up with the best progress in textile dyeing, for 
many of the reasons already pointed out. s is particularly serious 
owing to the fact that no tariff protects ba textiles in the matter of 
quality. And textile manufacturers in this country for the home 
market are in competition with foreign textile manufacturers who have 
better opportunities to progress in their art and in their industry. 
Our dye industry will be busy catching up with the foreign dye in- 
dustry. The foreign dye industry will be busy going ahead. If we are 
limited to easily obtaining only what our own industry is producing, 
we will always be a mile or two behind our foreign competitors, who 
are following those that are moking. further advances. 

And in the seventh is an intangible but very demoralizing element— 
a feeling that everybody knows one’s business. You write your neces- 
sities to the customhouse, and the customhouse refers your necessities 
to the dyes institute, and before long everybody knows what you are 
after, and that is not fair to the manufacturer who is trying. to catch 
the market by being a little cleverer, a little more ingeniou os- 
ing what is ar’ through his mind to everybody. I am not sug- 
gesting that they intentionally make any use of it, but the thing 
demoralizes you. You don’t know—there is something about it that 
discourages you; and that is serious. 

In addition, Mr. Thoron presented to the Shortridge com- 
mittee a statement showing the period of time which elapsed 
between the date of application made by his company to the 
Federal bureau at Washington for a license to import and the 
date of the arrival of the importation at the port of New York. 
In no instance, Mr. President, was he able to secure his dyes 
in less than one month; in one instance it took three months, 
in three instances it took two months, in two instances it took 
three months, in three instances it took four months, and in 
three instances it took six months to procure his colors. [I 
believe, Mr. President, that any person having any knowledge 
of conditions in the textile business would know that a delay of 
this character would utterly destroy the market for goods in 
process of manufacture. 


MANY STATES INTSRSESTED. 


Mr. President, at various times in the progress of this con- 
troversy I have been accused of opposing the dye embargo 
because of the textile interests of my own State. It is true, 
sir, that the largest individual consumer of dyestuffs in the 
world is my constituent; but I do not speak for him alone. 
The few instances which I have to-day adduced cover textile 
establishments not only in my own State but in the States of 
Massachusetts, Delaware, and South Carolina; and the Short- 
ridge committee received other instances of a like character to 
show the hardship worked upon manufacturers in the States 
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of Pennsylvania, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, New York, 
Rhode Island, and Maine. 

Mr. President, only the other day, in the course ef .a discus- 
sion regarding the duty to be levied upon soya-bean oil, the 
senior Senator from New Jersey presented to the Senate what 
I then regarded and still regard as an irrefutably logical state- 
ment of a real protectionist’s position. He said that he desired 
to give adequate protection to all, but that he did not wish to 
load upon the producer a tariff burden upon his raw material 
which would unnaturally increase the cost of the manufactured 
product. Yet, Mr. President, that is exactly what has hap- 
pened to the dye consumers of the United States under the 
embargo as it exists and as it is now proposed to continue it. 

On February 10, 1922, the United States Tariff Commission 
addressed the following letter to a woolen manufacturer of 
Massachusetts: 

Please let us know, in regard to your last fiscal year, the total value, 
weight, and square yards o dyed er colored wool goods, 
also the total weight and value of the dyestuffs used you during the 
same period. These ta, in connection with data from other mills. 
will be used in ascertaining the average cost of dyestuff per yard and 
per pound of cloth, and the centage that the dyestuff cost bears to 
the whelesale market price of the cloth. 

This informatien, which will be held confidential, is needed in con- 
nection with proposed tariff changes now under comsideration, and a 
prompt reply will be appreciated. 

Replying promptly, the Massachusetts manufacturer said : 

In reply to r letter of the 10th instant, asking for costs of :color- 
ing wool goods, which you require to enable you to ascertain the 
average cost of dyeing ae! yard and pound of cloth, and the percentage 
that the dyestuff bears to the market price of the cloth, we have selected 


one of our leading fabrics of large production, viz, blue serge, and give 
yeu herewith the actual cost of dyestuffs used per und, no labor or 


other items included, on 1,000,000 pounds of cloth, for the years | 


an 
1931 and 1914, for een: 
“1921 cost of dyestuff per pound—1,000,000 pounds of cloth, at 74 
cents per pound, $75,000. (Approximately 1,250,000 yards, 6 cents 
yard. 
Pergola cost of dyestuff per pound—1,000,000 By of cloth, at 1 
cents wer pound, $12,500. (Approximately 1,250,000 yards, at 1 cen 
er yard. 
Pe This poet the cost for actual affs in 2921 for our blue serge 
was six times pre-war cost. The selling price of the cloth referred to 


was $2 per yard. 
“Dye used in 1914 was imported, identical dye, used in 1921, of 


domestic manufacture. 

Yet the Senator from New Jersey has been one of the most 
industrious and successful advocates of legislation which would 
heap such costs as these upen the dye consumers of the country 


in centravention of his theories of protection as applied to the | 


soap manufacturers of New Jersey. 

Mr. President, at the outset of these remarks I enumerated 
the elements of tariff protection which this bill gives to the 
American dye manufacturer. At the risk of redundancy I here 
repeat them: 

(1) A duty of 60 per cent ad valorem, plus a specific duty 
of ‘7 cents per pound. 

(2) A methed of computation of the specific duty which will, 
in most cases, multiply this 7 cents many times. 

(3) A provision that the President may increase these duties 
50 per cent upon proper showing. 

(4) A provision that the President may apply such rate of 
duty as he decides upon to the American instead of the foreign 
valuation. 

(5) A special countervailing duty of 5 per cent upon fabrics 
dyed with 40 per cent of vat dyes. 

IT 18 ORGANIZED GREED. 


I submit that these items of straight tariff protection are 
ample for an industry which is already so firmly established 
that it produces $88,000,000 of the $92,000,000 worth of dyes 
annually traded in in this country. I will never consent to the 
embargo, which is contrary to every principle of true protettion- 
ism. It is not mentioned in Hamilton’s famous report on manu- 
fagiures; it appears nowhere in Clay’s discussion of the Ameri- 
can system; it was undreamed of by Morrill, McKinley, Dingley, 
Payne, or Aldrich. It is un-American, un-Republican, and un- 
Democratic. It is merely an expression of organized greed. 

With the senior Senator from New Jersey I insist that ade- 
quate protection shall be given to every essential American 
interest; but unlike him, Mr. President, I insist that this protec- 
tion shall be given in the form to which we have become accus- 
tomed in a long line of our fiscal legislation, that it shall be 
given in the form of tariff duties, and that it shall not be given 
go as to create a nesting place for monopoly. I can see no 
reason why the dye industry shall be dealt with differently 
from the woolen industry, or the cotton industry, or the tin-plate 
industry. In 1890 no tin plate was made in this country; yet 
following the enactment of the McKinley tariff bill, with its 
tin-plate duties, we saw the American tin-plate manufacturer 
moving forward to supply substantially all the needs of the 


American market antb even to export 
om competition, nee 

dyestuffs industry is no puny infant to-day. 
joyed eight years of full embargo, either u 
statute. It preduces at least 90 per cent ef the total domestic 
consumption, and its exports are already large and growing. 
There is no reason why the embargo should be continued for its 
benefit; no reason why this embarrassment should longer be 
laid upen the American dye consumer; and there is especially 
no reason, Mr. President, why this unusual gratuity should be 
given to an industry whose chief beneficiaries have enriched 
themselves through the use of capital advanced ‘from the Fed- 
eral Treasury, without interest and without proper security ; 
whose subsidiaries, after three and a half years, continue to 
withhold an accounting for $35,000,000 of public money ; whose 
agencies have penetrated ‘the inner precincts of the executive 
departments; whose propaganda has been one of extravagance, 
beth in money and statement; and whose chief activities have 
been devoted mot to the development of the dye industry but to 
besieging Congress with a demand for extraordinary privilege. 
The President of the United States has already directed ‘action 
which has been begun, both civil and criminal, against one of 
the chief offenders in this whole program. Is it to be, Mr. 
President, that the Senate of the United States will flout the 
Executive and, in defiance of the positive stand already taken 
by the House of Representatives, and in the face of the vote 
had here the other day upon a proposed embargo on fish, now 
vote to extend this special privilege to the partners in the 
offense against whom the Department of Justice has not yet 
taken action? 

To give this privilege to the dye makers of the country means 
to empower them to levy tribute upon every woolen mill, every 
cotton mill, every knitting mill in America; it means to grant 
them license for extortion from every tanner, every ink maker, 
every paint manufacturer, every printer, every hat maker and 
milliner, every paper mill, every lithographer in the land; it 
means their authorization to exact toll from every citizen; to 
take their tithes from every workingman’s blouse; to get their 
bit from every farmer’s overalls; and to reach their hands into 
every washtub in the country. 

I have scant sympathy with the onslaughts made upon this 
bill from the other side of the Chamber. They have been con- 
fined to an attack upon tariff duties alone, and they may be 
taken as representing only the expressions of a divergent school 
of economic belief. But, sir, if this dye embargo remains in 
the bill, color—and I intend no pun, Mr. President—color will 
be given to all of the accusations leveled against this measure, 
and we shall go before the country convicted of surrendering to 
an iniquitous, impudent, and avaricious monopoly. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, let the Secretary report the 
pending amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wapsworrn in the chair). 
The Secretary will state the pending amendment. 

The Reaping CLERK. On page 286, after line 17, the ‘com- 
mittee proposes to insert a new section, as follows: 

Sec. 321. That the dye and chemical control act, 1921, approved 
May 27, 1921, as amended, shall continue in force for one year after 
‘the date of the passage of this act. 

Mr. SMOOT. As it is about luncheon time, when many 
Senators are out of the Chamber, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. . 
nn PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 


plate as against for- 


It has en- 
war or by 


1. 
The roll was called, and the following Senators answered ‘ta 
their names: 


Ashurst 
Bursum 
Calder 


McKinley Robinson 


McLean 


Cameron Shortridge 
Smith 


Smoot 
Spencer 


Lad 

Lenroot 

Metormick 
3 McCumber 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lapp in the chair). Sixty- 
three Senators having answered to their names, a quorum is 
present. The question is on agreeing to the committee amend- 
ment, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, if it should be found, on a 
most careful examination, that there was a contract made dur- 
ing the war that was not a fraud upon the American people, T 
should be glad to have the investigation made, and to have it 


Willi 
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demonstrated that one out of the thousands and hundreds: of 
thousands of contracts was made in good faith and was made 
with the idea of protecting the Government of the United: States. 

I have no doubt that all through the war there were contracts 
made with favored individuals and for their benefit. But, ,not- 
withstanding that fact; I desire to say now that I do not think 
the Senate of the United States is the proper tribunal to try 
any one of the charges made. Under the direction of the Presi- 
dent of. the United States, Colonel Miller, the Alien Property 
Custodian, has been directed to demand the return of the pat- 
ents which were sold to the Chemical Foundation,.and to forbid 
any further transfer of patents. I presume that is done with 
the idea that the Attorney General will institute the proper pro- 
ceedings, and in the trial a court will determine whether or not 
the patents should be returned. The court will determine 
whether or not a fraud was perpetrated. I assume that the case 
may bea jury trial, but I am absolutely certain that there is not 
@ Senator in this Chamber who could qualify as a juror; every 
one of us would be excluded upon the ground of prejudice. That 
being the case, inasmuch as we could not qualify as jurors, I am 
a little inclined to believe that we should leave to the court the 
determination of the cause which is about to be instituted. 

The only question before the Senate is the question of the 
embargo upon dyestuffs, On that subject there was a disagree- 
ment in the committee itself. One thing we do know, that prior 
to 1914 a foreign nation, a foreign people, furnished practically 
all the dyestuffs for American manufacturers. 

Another thing we do know is that after we were engaged 
in the war we found ourselves entirely cut off, or almost entirely 
cut off, from the dye products. We found, in addition, that we 
had to pay many times the pre-war value of our dye products. 
We then came to the conclusion that it was necessary to develop 
the dye industry in the United States. The previous adminis- 
tration inaugurated the idea of the use of the licensing system 
for the development of the dye industry. We followed along that 
pathway and along the previous idea of the Democratic admin- 
istration, and in our emergency tariff law we provided for an 
embargo. How long the embargo should continue is; after all, a 
question to be determined by the Senate. We agreed that it 
should be continued for another year. We know that as‘a rule, 
notwithstanding the embargo, the prices of dyes have gradually 
gone down from the highest peak until now they are only about 
50 per cent of the high prices of 1917. 

It may be, with the protection we have given them, the dye 
people will be able to continue to produce; but, Mr. President, I 
think in some instances they will not be enabled to continue the 
production without the embargo for a brief length of time. 
That, after all, is the only question before the Senate to-day, 
not the trial of the Chemical Foundation but the determination 
whether or not we desire to continue the dye industry in the 
United States and whether or not the duties that we imposed 
are sufficient, and if not sufficient, for a space of one year 
whether we had better maintain the present embargo. To that 
subject I wish we could direct our attention rather than to be 
misled. and drawn away from the real question by a trial of a 
matter which is not before the Senate. 

Mr. FRBLINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I had no intention 
of speaking on this question until those who are opposed to the 
dye embargo should have been heard. I had hoped that those 
Senators who wished to attack the provision might have spoken 
first, but in view of the fact that the question involves a matter 
of national policy and also a question of industrial policy it 
might be well for me briefly to express my views on the ques- 
tion at this time. I have no prepared speech—prepared by 
some one entirely familiar with these technical questions. I 
have no exhibits to show the Senate of supposed corruption or 
fraud, attacking an American industry. I know no corruption 
exists. I do not intend to make any attack, individually or 
personally, on anyone in the industry or to question the motives 
of anyone. f 

This is not a question of policy as to whether the Chemical 
Foundation is a proper agency to license these patent riglits 
and privileges which the United States Government seized. The 
ethics of that question I am not going to discuss. The Govern- 
ment of the United States undoubtedly will protect the rights 
of all who are involved in that controversy. 

This is a question as to whether an existing provision of law 
shall be continued, whether the Senate shall provide fer an 
embargo on the importation of dyes under the selective license 
system which Congress imposed as a protection for American 
industry against the domination of a foreign country when it 
was thought that to throw open our markets to that foreign 
country would be a menace to our national defense. The ques- 
tion is whether we shall continue that policy or not. 


We have the example of England, France, and Italy, who have 
embargoed importations of German dyes. In one instance we 
have a national subsidy, as in the case of Japan, in order to 
establish a dye industry. 

These governments have found it necessary, from the stand- 
point of national defense, to embargo German dyes and to en- 
courage the building up of the dye and coal-tar industry in their 
own countries. The question before the Senate is whether an 
independent American dye industry is to be maintained or 
whether, after eight years of respite from German domination, 
we are to destroy this American industry by our action here and 
turn it back to German control. I stand on the American side, 
There are advocates, able advocates, of Germany’s interests. 
The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] has spoken of 
the propaganda of the Chemical Foundation, a propaganda 
which was utilized to educate the people of the country to the 
necessity of having an independent dye and chemical industry 
for national defense and the possibilities of the expansion of 
the organic chemical industry. But the eloquent Senator from 
New Hampshire failed to say anything about the insidious 
propaganda that has been going on throughout the country, Ger- 
man propaganda, designed to secure again the control of our 
markets. 

As to the necessity of maintaining this industry in the United 
States as a national policy through an embargo, so that it may 
have time for development and expansion, and so that our chem- 
ists may make the necessary research and experimentation, I am 
going to call to the witness stand certain important officials and 
prominent men in. this country to bear testimony. 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Mosss] stated that I 
had gone far beyond the protective system in asking for an em- 
bargo; that I had deserted that system. That is not true. I 
believe in the protective system, but I also believe in an embargo 
on dyes and coal-tar products, for the reason that we are pro- 
teeting ourselves against the superior knowledge and experience 
of the German chemists, who, fostered by the German Govern- 
ment, through 30 years of research have prepared themselves in 
such way that we can not meet their competition, and no tariff 
duties can protect us against that. We have not yet the men of 
extended experience, training, or knowledge to accomplish thiax 
Therefore, the chemists who are employed by these great Ameri- 
can industries to develop this field must have the time for re- 
search and experimentation, and that is the reason why we 
need the embargo. 

Now, this is not a small, trifling question with which we are 
dealing. It concerns a great princjple, the question of national 
preparedness; and when we recall what the industries on the 
Rhine and the German chemists did to our boys at Ypres with 
their poison gas, the frantic efforts which we made to manu- 
facture enough of the toxic gases to counteract this new 
weapon of warfare, we realize how important it is from the 
standpoint of national protection to make this country inde 
pendent of any other nation in Burope; because at Ypres, if 
the Germans had followed up their gas attacks, they would 
have gassed their way to the channel ports. 

We have built up an industry in this country. Prior to the 
war there was a very small amount of capital employed, only 
$3,000,000, I believe. When the war broke out. and we found 
we had none of the acids and chemicals necessary to manufac- 
ture explosives, or dyes to dye the goods we were manufacturing 
in our textile industries, the textile men came to the Congress 
and asked that protective measures be proposed, and we did 
place a tariff on dyes, which, according to present prices and 
comparative costs, is not sufficient. The textile men then asked 
for more support. They asked Congress to do something in 
order that they might keep their industrial workers employed, 
in order that there might be a dye industry stimulated in this 
country, so they could secure the colors which the war had 
embargoed and which previously they had obtained from Ger- 
many. So the captains of industry, the chemists, the working- 
men, went forth with unparalleled energy and genius to build 
up a dye chemical industry in this country, the capital invest- 
ment of which amounts to $174,000,000, paying salaries and 
wages of $35,000,000, manufacturing products valued at $135,- 
000,000, and employing 15,000 wage earners. But in addition to 
that, the chemical industry, oils, paints, and all related products 
provided for under Schedule 1, to-day has a capital employed 
of $2,539,000,000; wages paid, $297,000,000; value of products, 
$3,234,000,000. This great organization, established during the 
war, of which we are justly proud, is about to be destroyed. 
Therefore, Senators, the position we are in with regard to the 
chemical and dye industry is whether we are going to maintain 
it, first, from the standpoint of the right of this country to 
protect itself against foreign competition, and, second, and 
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more imporant, so that we may never be in the position we 
were in when the war broke out, absolutely crippled and unable 
to meet the domestic need for these products, but more particu- 
larly in order that our country may never be menaced by the 
danger of 1917. 

I said I was going to call some witnesses to the stand to tes- 
tify as to the wisdom, from the standpoint of statesmanship, of 
maintaining this embargo. I refer first to a message of a for- 
mer President of the United States, Mr. Wilson, of May 20, 1919. 
From it I read, in part, as follows: 

There are parts of our tariff system which need — attention. 
The experiences of the war have made it plain that in some cases too 
great reliance on foreign supply is dangerous, and that in determining 
certain parts of our tariff policy domestic considerations must be borne 
in mind which are —— as well as economic. Among the indus- 
tries to which special consideration should be given is that of the manu- 
facture of dyestuffs and related chemicals. Our complete dependence 
upon German supplies before the war made the interruption of trade a 
cause of exceptional economic disturbance. The close relation between 
the manufacturer of dyestuffs on the one hand and of explosives and 
poisonous gases. on the other, moreover, has given the incase an ex- 
ceptional significance and value. Although the United States will gladly 
and unhesitatingly join in the program of international disarmament, it 
will, nevertheless, be a policy of obvious prudence to make certain of 
the successful maintenance of many strong and wareueees chemical 

lants. The German chemical industry, with which we will be brought 
Into competition, was, and may well be again, a thoroughly knit mo- 
nopoly capable of exercising a competition of a peculiarly insidious and 
dangerous kind. 

After that, on December 2, President Wilson again called the 
attention of Congress to the matter in the following language : 

In the matter of tariff legislation, I beg to call your attention to the 
statements contained in my last message urging legislation with refer- 
ence to the establishment of the chemical and dyestuffs industry in 

ica : 

eS the industries to which special consideration should be 

iven is that of the manufacture of dyestuffs and related chemicals. 
Sur complete dependence upon German — before the war made 
the interruption of trade a cause of exceptional economic disturbance. 
The close relation between the manufacture of dyestuffs, on the one 
hand, and of explosives and poisonous gases, on the other, moreover, 
has given the industry an exceptional significance and value. Al- 
though the United States will gladly and unhesitatingly join in the 
program of international disarmament, it will, nevertheless, be a 

olicy of obvious prudence to make certain of the successful main- 
Penance of many strong and well-equipped chemical plants.” * * * 

Now I call to the witness stand the senior Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Simmons], who, in his speech on May 11, 
1921, in answer to the Senator from Utah, said: 

Mr. President, I think it is the sense of this country that we have 
not yet reached that point in the development of the dye industry in 
this country where it is able adequately to meet the requirements of 
preparedness in case of war; so that, as I regard it and as I think it 
ought to be regarded, this is a mere extension of a provision necessary 
to the national defense until we can have reasonable time to develop 
that industry to the point of making it adequate to supply our de- 
mands in case of hostilities between this country and some other 
country in the world. It is important that we are prepared for all 
eventualities and that we propose to continue that state of prepared- 
ness. 

The late Senator Knox, of Pennsylvania, in arguing the neces- 
sity of an embargo in the emergency tariff bill—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator from New Jersey knows per- 
fectly well that, as chairman of the Finance Committee, I gave 
hearty support to the bill that we then passed providing greatly 
increased tariff rates upon dyestuffs. The Senator also knows 
that later after we had enacted the embargo and when it be- 
came necessary to extend it I voted for that extension. I think 
there was a second extension, and I voted for that. As I recall 
the speech from which the Senator has read was a speech 
which I made at the time of the second extension of the em- 
bargo. A majority of the Senators on this side of the Chamber 
voted against that extension, but I voted for it. It was per- 
fectly well understood, and I so stated at the time—the Senator 
has read only a part of my speech—that my position was that 
as soon as we were able to revise the tariff and adopt a perma- 
nent tariff law there ought to be no further extension of the 
embargo provision with reference to dyestuffs, and that the 
party in power should provide for the dyestuff industry by the 
imposition of such rates of tariff protection as it might under 
the circumstances think the industry justly entitled to receive. 
I shall therefore, Mr. President, have no hesitation in voting 
against a further extension of the embargo upon dyestuffs. In 
doing that I shall be exactly carrying out the purpose I ex- 
pressed and declared when I favored the last extension of the 
embargo that was made by the Congress, 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I should like to ask 
the Senator a question. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator from New Jersey will probably 
remember, although I do not recall whether or not he was a 
member of the Finance Committee at the time we were having 
hearings upon the dyestuff industry, having become, as he did, a 
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member of the committee rather late in the year, that in the 
hearings before the Finance Committee I took exactly the posi- 
tion I have just stated, and notwithstanding the fact that I had 
voted for all the former propositions to increase the rates of 
duty and for the embargo, and had voted for the extension of 
the embargo, I insisted that there should be no further embargo 
and that the Senator’s party should deal with the matter by the 
imposition of tariff duties. . 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. At the time to which I have re- 
ferred the Senator from North Carolina gaid: A 

I think it is fhe sense of the country that we have not yet reached 
that point in the development of the dye industry in this country where 
it is able adequately to meet the requirements of preparedness in case 


of war; so that, as I regard it and as I think it ought to be rded, 
this is a mere extension of a provision necessary to the national defense. 


The Senator from North Carolina made that statement on 
May 11, 1921. May I ask him if he believes the dye industry at 
the present time has reached a point of development which is 
sufficient to meet the necessities of this country in case of war? 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator can find nothing in that quota- 
tion that is inconsistent with my position as I now express it. 
I will say to the Senator that I am not at all prepared to say 
even now that the dyestuff industry should not be given certain 
preferential consideration in connection with the fixing of tariff 
rates. Whether such a preference should be extended to all 
branches of the industry is another question and one that I 
think should be very thoroughly worked out. I think it was 
the duty of the committee in connection with revising the 
tariff and in imposing these dyestuff duties for protection pur- 
-poses to have made a very thorough study of the dye situation, 
and wherever they found that any particular dye was being 
produced in this country in anything like adequate quantities 
and that any branch of the industry had attained a position 
where it was self-sustaining and no longer needed the assist- 
ance of the Government, or, if it needed it, not to the extent 
originally extended, they should have reduced the rates ac- 
cordingly. On the other hand, if it found that some particular 
dyestuff was in a stronger position, so far as the necessity for 
further fostering on the part of the Government was concerned, 
they should have considered that in connection with the revi- 
sion and should not have brought in here now in a permament 
tariff bill a wholesale, all-embracing embargo provision. In 
other words, I think the committee in dealing with this ques- 
tion from a protective tariff standpoint—and that, of course, 
is the standpoint from which the committee were dealing with 
it—should have taken into consideration, in fixing the rates, 
the question of adequacy based on the application of their prin- 
ciples, and they should have entered into a very thorough 
study of the dyestuff industry in this country and should have 
regulated the tariff rates according to what appear to be the 
real necessities of that industry. 

Mr. President, so far as my speech. from which the Senator 
has quoted is concerned, that was made in May, 1921, something 
over a year ago. It was made in connection with the proposi- 
tion further to extend the embargo until we might pass a per- 
manent tariff bill and deal effectively with the dyestuffs ques- 
tion. When we originally passed the measure increasing the 
duties upon dyestuffs in order to enable the dye industry to 
function in a manner commensurate with the requirements of 
the situation that presented itself to us in 1916, we put in that 
bill—and we put it in there with the consent of the representa- 
tives of the dyestuffs industry—a provision limiting the time 
during which the rates should apply. We provided that if at 
the end of five years, as I now recall, the industry or any 
branches of the industry were able to produce 60 per cent of 
the American requirements, or substantially so—I do not recall 
the exact figures—that the duties then provided should éease. 

It has been demonstrated, I think—and the able speech of the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] further demon- 
strated it, although there was sufficient demonstration without 
it—that with respect to most of these dyes, although probably 
not as to all of them, we are producing to-day in the United 
States fully 60 per cent of the domestic requirements. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Oppre in the chair). 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS. 
yielded to me. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. 
Senator. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I want to say to the Senator very frankly 
that I have been a very great friend of the dyestuff industry; I 
have believed in it; I have fully appreciated the importance— 
the transcendent importance—to the United States of providing 


Does 
I am speaking in the Senator’s time; he 


I want to be courteous to the 
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| 
itself with the products ef that/industey, andvespecially with its, 
derivatives, which .are:so essential to the mational defense and | 
which ramify and touch to such large extent.all the industries 
of the country. 

I have felt the vital importance of it,,and J have voted every) 
4ime I conscientiously could to give the.dyestuffs people every- 
‘thing that I thought in good conscience they were ‘entitled ‘ta; 
‘and I.say to the.Senator now, to-day, that while I,willinet vote 
for an embargo, I think -his. party is justified in dealing ,out) 
tariff protection to this industry if it can find that invany .case' 
the.industry is. not yet able to stand upon ‘its own feet /andmeeds | 
further help from the Government, and if he regulates his tariff 
scientifically and measures it by the actual facts and necessities 
of the situation. 

Mr. F GHUYSEN. ‘Then, Mr. President, the Senator’ 
‘believes that if we could not impose'a rate of duty high enough 
¢o protect our ‘markets against German invasion and the de- 
struction of the American dye industry that further measures’ 
#hould -be ‘taken ‘to ‘protect ourselves against that invasion ‘for) 
national defense, or élse the Senator has deserted the principle’ 
which he enunciated in May, 1921. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President,’ the Senator may think that, 
but I think in view of my record: upon ‘this matter and: my: state- 
ments made. heretofore .and.my votes heretofore and. my state- 
ment to-day, ‘the Senator ‘from New Jersey is the only ‘Senator | 
in this Chamber who'will think that I have deserted my' position | 
‘or that ‘I am in any way inconsistent. He is welcome to what-, 
ever comfort he finds in the expression of that view. I am’ 
satisfied now that a great many of these dyes can be made as! 
cheaply here as elsewhere. I am satisfied that with respect to! 
many of these dyes our industry is in a position where it is} 
absolutely self-sustaining as against Germany or anybody else. 
As to the dye industry or any other industry, so far as that is! 
eoncerned, Mr. ‘President, which is in that position, I:ean not! 
consent to giving them the high ‘rates that are proposed; cer- 
tainly I shall not consent to giving them an embargo; but if the 
Senator is able to show that there is any particular dye industry" 
in this country ‘that is still struggling under difficulties, that is: 
not able'to protect itself with a reasonable tariff duty such as 


he proposes ‘to place upon that industry,.then the Senator may || ‘tu 


deal with that:in any ‘way he pleases. That is an exception; 
but an embargo, such ‘as we adopted during the war, when we 
had practically no dyestuff industry in America,'is al-embracing 
and covers everything, whether it is able to stand on its own 
feet or whether it is still in swaddiing clothes and unable to 
protect ‘itself. I-shall oppose it to the end, 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Notwithstanding the Senator's 
lengthy statement, the situation resolves itself to ‘this: The 
Senator from North Carolina was willing to support an embargo 
under a Democratic administration, but he:is not willing to: sup- 
port it under.a Republican administration. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Why, Mr. President—— 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I refuse to yield 
further. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is an absurd statement, in view of the 
fact—— 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I refuse to yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I ought to be permitted to 
answer that. 

Mr. FRHLINGHUYSEN. All right. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I say the Senator’s statement is absurd, in 
view of the fact that the last time I voted for the extension ‘the 
Republican Party was in complete control of both Houses of 
Congress and had its own President in the White House. The 
Senator ought to be more careful of his facts before making a 
statement of that nature. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. But the Senator has stated that he 
voted for it simply until we could enact a permanent tariff law. 
Now he deserts the principle, and yet there is no evidence that 
this industry has been developed as ‘he desired so ‘that our na- 
tiomal defense could be secure. He has no evidence of that, and 
yet that was the reason for his voting for it before. He deserts 
the principle of national defense. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the Senator.did not hear the 
able. speech of his colleague the Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Moszs] this morning, or he would not make that state- 
ment. 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr, ‘President, I heard that speech . 


and I reiterate my statement. A great deal has been said about 
the rates of duty being sufficient to protect the American dye 
industry against Germany. The Tariff Commission, after an 
exhaustive study of the entire dyestuffs and coal-tar chemical 
industry, states as follows, on page 24 of a report on “ Dyes and 
related coal-tar chemicals ”: 


‘What ‘rate of duty would :protect al) ‘branches \that now show any 
growth and will tee. the development of those that are missing? 
age) ge aes 

accom: . ra merican 
tari Repeaatite. This aanenen! inevitable when a comparison is 
we a zat is xnewe, r @paeatic aunts, salt whe. pre-war — 
Germ or even very recen’ ces at which those dyes 
were Offered in exchange for food. | . 


Further on this report states: “ 


Again, deceptive ad and misleading ida can be pro- 
tracted by man seeeed ate long enough _ yen tn a merket 
in ‘spite of any law that ‘has thus far been ena . 

And further: 


A Jaw that would be effective against German dumping of dyestuffs 
will be difficylt to draw, for the usual test of dumping can hardly be 
applied. A comparison of their export with their domestic prices will 
bo austed ‘at will’ and became private contraet prices aa ‘aa 
made to vary widely from published quotations. = aint 

In order to ‘show the efforts of ‘the German importers and 
their agents during ‘the consideration ‘by the committee of this 
‘question I want to refer to a bill which was ‘submitted by cer- 
tain German importers, who prepared it ‘and ‘sent It to a United 
States Senator. This ‘bill was prepared by the lawyer of a 
prominent textile industry in ‘this country and another man 
representing one of ithe German importers. It was a new 
‘methed of imposing duties by identifying according to Schultz 
numbers; but in the bill there was what was afterwards found 
to ‘be:a joker, a provision that dyes invoiced by ‘the manufac- 
‘turer-or his agents in the country should ‘have a certain low 
‘rate of duty, but a higher rate of 90 per cent was imposed on 
rall dyes invoiced by any person other than the manufacturer 
er his agent. ‘When ‘the Tariff ‘Commission made ‘their report 
this is what they said: 

PREFERENTIAL RATWS ACCORDING TO WHO IS THE SHIPPER. 


‘The ‘provision in paragraph 26 and paragraph 27 which ifies a 
certain rate of duty on ‘dyes invoiced by iehe ‘mantitnetuver or his agents 
in the country of origin, and a ‘higher:rate (90 per.cent) on all dyes 
invoiced by any y sperenn other than the manufacturer or his agent, is a 
type of 1 rate legislation which would result in a complete 
domi: n ‘and ‘control of all imported ‘by ps og of the ees 
manufacturer. This also violates the icy of Dnaited States 
regard to preferential tariff treatment. In 
ties to any ‘one con ' 
of exporters or indiv: . 


That outrageous proposition was actually proposed by these 
German importers and sent to the Tariff,Commission, who for- 
tunately discovered this joker.in its provisiens, and reported to 
the committee against it, ouflining the menace to the American 
industry if that system should be Imposed. 

Mr, President, I stated that there was. a great deal of activity 
‘among the German importers in this country. ‘The two great 
firms that imported dyes were the Hochst Co., represented by 
Herman Metz, and the Badische Anilin Dye & Soda Fabrik Co., 
represented by Kuttroff, Pickardt & Co. Their agents have been 
in this country and in this Capitol assiduously making this 
fight against the embargo. Germany wants.to secure the Ameri- 
ean market for her dyes. She will go to any extent to accom- 
plish this purpose. I think Germany will surrender her com- 
merce in fabrics, metals, and toys if she can only control again 
this @ye industry. 

Chemicals formed a large part of the materials used in the 
war. I think the late Senator Knox spoke of the large German 
dumps that were discovered after the armistice, where over 50 
per cent of the shells contained poison gases. This war was 
largely fought with chemicals. ‘The next war will be fought en- 
tirely with chemicals—in the air with chemical bombs; from the 
land with high-explosive projectiles. 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] spoke of the 
fact that we had engaged «ina ‘treaty prohibiting chemical war- 
fare. It is true that we have engaged in-a treaty prohibiting 
chemical warfare, but that treaty is not made with Germany; 
and ‘while today we might observe its conditions, if to-morrow 
we were attacked by Germany, with her tremendous resources 
in these great chemical industries on the Rhine that gassed our 
boys before—300,000 of them were affected by that gas—if those 
industries to-morrow were turned from -peace pursuits to war 
activities they could ‘supply an ‘army at once with the necessary 
chemicals and:explosives with which to attack, notwithstanding 
the faet that we have entered into an agreement not to use 
chemicals and poison gas with other countries. 

Asia question of national policy I quoted President Wilson’s 
indorsement .of the dye embargo; I spoke of ‘Senator Knox’s 
great speech when the dye embargo was placed in the emergency 
tariff; I have:here President Harding’s indorsement of it, dated 
August ‘10, 1921; that of Secretary Weeks, dated July 26, 1921; 
Secretary Denby, Gated July 27, 1921; General Pershing, dated 
July 15, 1921; General Fries, of the Chemical Warfare Service; 


may 
ly ibe 


stead of granting. preferential 
it grattts preferential treatment to a group 
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and so I might go on, showing the absolute necessity from the 
standpoint of national defense of maintaining independently 
this chemical industry in this country. 

The question is, Shall we continue this policy of an embargo? 
For what purpose? Have they not had time enough in the two 
years to establish their facilities, to understand the processes 
and secrets of these German patents, to supply the American 
market and the American manufacturer with the necessary 
dyes? No. Our national policy has been a fast-and-loose policy 
for the last two years, a short three-months embargo, and then 
an emergency embargo, and the new industry had no means of 
knowing whether this was a permanent policy or not. 

The time necessary for research and experimentation has 
been too short. To-day there are building great extensions to 
these dye plants. Chemists are making researches. I under- 
stand a great college is willing to erect a laboratory for further 
research in dye and chemical science. This industry is all in 
a state of initial development, but if, as the Tariff Commission 
Says, we can not impose a duty high enough to properly protect, 
it is necessary that we go further and close the doors to those 
dyes which can be manufactured here, and which can be and 
will be imported from abroad, opening the door only wide 
enough to admit those dyes which we have not been able to 
manufacture as yet, and closing it gradually as they develop, 
through research, the knowledge of making these dyes which at 
the present time are not made here. 

I say this policy is established. It is a question of protecting 
a great industry created during the war; but it is more than 
that ; it is a question of the national policy of preparedness and of 


defense, and no one dare desert the safety of his country, with’ 


the knowledge that he has of the history of the recent war. 
During the war no one would have dared make the speeches 
which have been made in this body during the last three months, 
encouraging Germany’s commerce and production in the dye 
industry, practically defending Germany’s interests. There 
would have been a united protest in this body, 

But we have forgotten. Time blots from our memories the 
heinous offense of Germany when she launched her first gas 
attack on the helpless soldiers of Canada and France, and there 
was no means known by those armies to counteract it until we 
invented the gas mask to protect our soldiers from the suf- 
fering caused by that heinous method of warfare. 

The secret gases were known to the chemists of those indus- 
tries on the Rhine. It was not known to our chemists here, be- 
cause with lack of vision and lack of statesmanship we had 
always yielded to the lobby of the German interests, and had 
failed to protect our dye industry and establish it firmly on an 
independent basis in this country. We had no industry and 
practically had to build it during the war. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator has just intimated that we 
invented the gas mask. In fact, we did not even do that. It 
was invented by foreign chemists rather than American chem- 


ists. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. If I said “we,” I was referring 
more generally to the Allies and those associated with us. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I simply wanted to go further and state, 
in justification of what the Senator is saying, that the chemical 
industry was not sufficiently established in this country so that 
we could even invent a defense against the gas attack. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I thank the Senator very much. I 
know that we made large quantities of gas masks in this 
country, but I did not know where the gas mask was invented. 
I simply wished to show how helpless we were, our ignorance 


JuLY 14, 


of this method of warfare, and how Packing the whole world, 
except Germany, was in knowledge of the technical science 
necessary to make this k 

I desire to introduce, at this point, a partial list of 12 poison 
gases manufactured from coal tar, and the output, naming the 
factories, of finished poison gases for the “I. G.”—that is, the 
Interessen Gemeinschaft of Germany—a detailed statement that 
has been prepared, showing the gases that were manufactured 
during the war in certain dye plants, to counter the statement 
which has been made that they were not made in dye factories. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be in- 
serted in the Recorp, as follows: 


A PARTIAL LIST OF 12 POISON GASES MANUFACTURED FROM COAL TAR. 
Chliorpicrin (United States capacity, 1,500 tons per aoe brom- 
benzyl-cyanid (one of the four gases produced o on large scale in the 
United States), di-phenyl-chlor-arsine, phenyldi-chior-arsine x iyi 
bromide, benzyl bromide, phenyl carbylamine chloride poe, See: 
mite. < e eruchtophenone, bromacetophenone, benzyl CSioride: zoyl 


There are dozens or maybe hundreds of coal-tar chemicals alread 
worked ow, suitable for toxic and poison gases, and there are - 
bilities for thousands of others. 

A PARTIAL LIST OF COAL-TAR EXPLOSIVES. 


Picric acid, tri-nitro-toluol (T. N. T.), tetra-nitro-methyl-anilin, 
er 


ber of other coal-tar explosives have been manufactured and 
the future will bring forth a great many more, but the above named 
are the principal ones used during the last war. 


Chief organic chemicals used as war gases by Germany (all these were 
made in the plants of the Interessen Gemeinschaft). 


OUTPUT OF FINISHED POISON GASES. 
(From various works.) 


Monthly out- 
put in metric 
tons. 


Do. 
June, 1915. 
— 


M: , 1915. 
Early in 1916. 
April, 1915. 
March, 1917. 


B. dichlorethyisul- July, - 


phide (mustard 


Leverkusen and 


Before 
one other fac- 1917. 


piph ——- 


sine Diphenyl- §May, 1917. 


narsine. 
Ethyldichlorarsine. Hichst 
Dichlormethylether do 


Dibrommethylether 


August, 1917. 
8e opt t ember, 


April, ‘1917. 


1 Estimated from capacity of plant. Probably the same quantity was produced at 
some other eee as output of thiodiglycol would suffice for this. 
2 Estimated Leverkusen output of diphenylarsinic acid. 
. Dinhonviehlorarsine was first produced in May, 1917, and from February, 1918, 
onward itwas converted to diphenylcyanarsine. 


High explosives and intermediates, in metric tons per week. 


{Quantities of intermediates are shown only where not converted to finished explosives in the producing works.} 


Mononi- 
tronaph- 
thalene. 


Amm. | Dinitro- | Dinitro- | Trinitro- 
nitrate. | benzene. | toluene. | toluene. 


eee 


honate, 100 tons per week, 
, 15 tons per week. 


Other intermediates: Lud Sodium 
Other explosives: Schlobusch Meant easiretiohanss a sul 








1922. 


Output of intermediate products for poison-gas manufacture. 














Total 





1 
bs tar be 
BB-dichlorethyl sul- | Thiodiglycol. . 
phide (mustard gas). . 


carbylamine Phanyt oe OP TBs cc ccsnes 


Diphenylchlorarsine. . . . 
Ethyldichlorarsine...... 


1 Not obtained. 
2Probably Leverkusen. 
8 Estimated from capacity of plant. 
Norte.—In addition Hichst produced 3,000 tons of diphenyl chlor and cyanarsines 
from own intermediates. 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I also ask leave to insert, at the 
end of my remarks, a statement of the extent of the chemical 
industry in this country as developed before, during, and since 
the war, and a statement of the dye industry as developed dur- 
ing the war. (See appendix.) 

I want to read, for the benefit of the Senate, a part of the 
speech the late Senator Knox delivered during the debate on 
the emergency tariff bill, on the necessity for an embargo. He 
followed the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Mosgs] in his 
previous speech on this subject, and said: 


I have listened with great attention, some amusement, and some 
astonishment to the combination of logic, eloquence, doggerel, and 

rejudice which have been emitted by my distinguished friend the Sena- 

r from New Hampshire {[Mr. Moses]. It is not my ne to ap- 
proach the consideration of the amendment to this bill for which I am 
responsible from the standpoint of a profit and loss account of a Dolly 
Varden calico mill in New England, but from the standpoint of the 
roster of the dead who have died in this Great War, from the stand- 

oint of the list of casualties, and I make my appeal to the men who 
ave followed the history of this war and learned the lessons it has 
taught. It will require but a few moments, Mr. President, to justify 
-, amendment, explain its purpose, and satisfy thoughtful men of its 
wisdom. 

When the Great War with Germany broke out, 99 per cent. perhaps, 
of all the are ectiles that were flung against the allied forces were 
filed with hi explosives, high explosives which France and Great 
Britain could not and did not produce, but which eventually were 
prodacee by the United States. In the last great retreat an examina- 

ion of the huge ammunition dumps of the German Army showed that 

over 50 r cent of their projectiles, instead of being eons with 
high explosives which merely exploded the projectile and scattered its 
fragments, were filled with poisonous gases which mingled in the air 
and asphyxiated and destroyed thousands, even though not within their 
immediate range. 

What does that lesson teach? It teaches that from practically a 
negligible quantity of projectiles charged with isonous ak during 
the war there developed fully 50 per cent so charged, and if the war 
had continued two years longer and America had not made the progress 
which enabled us to meet these peogee upon common ground the story 
of the war would have been different. 

. + * - * > . 

Mr. President, to-day perhaps the noblest call to man is the dissi- 
pation of the possibility of future war, and perhaps one of the strongest 
arguments that can be put up to governments is that to avoid war 
we must disarm. But what profits it, Mr. President, if we shall 
destroy our battleships, if we shall destroy our arsenals, if we shall 
cease to cast guns and swords and bayonets, if we leave the world’s 
productive capacity of organic chemistry in the hands of Germany, 
which enables her to turn out instantly, with the flexibility of her 

lants, the most deadly weapon that human ingenuity has yet devised? 
You may sink every German battleship to the most remote cave of 
the sea, you may reduce to dust her proudest fortresses, you may 
blow the great rupp plant to hades, and you may cast the big 
Berthas into plowshares and pruning hooks, but if you leave the dye 
industry in the possession of Germany she has the world by the throat. 


There are 55 chemical plants in my State, and, I think, over 
200 throughout the country. Those chemical plants, with the 
exception of one or two, have no relation to the great Du Pont 
interests. The dye industry is only a part of their great produc- 
tion, a small part, and I think the value of their production as 
related to the entire product'on of dyes in this country is some 
15 per cent. I have no interest whatsoever in that factory or 
its future prosperity, although it is within my State. I am 
interested in the general proposition that these great plants, 
and the facilities of these great plants, should be maintained 
for national protection. 

Two days ago I crossed the Delaware River from Wilmington 
to Penns Grove. There was a great town which had been 
created during the war, where two large powder plants had 
been. established. They had schools, electric lights, splendid 
water facilities, fine homes. Half of those homes were closed; 
the other half were occupied by men who formerly worked in 
those powder plants but are now working in a dye industry 
located there. 
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Six years ago I stood before 5,000 men working in those 
plants. They were making powder for our allies and for our- 
Selves to fight the great war of civilization against Germany, 
and I said to those men that I hoped. the time would come 
when that great war industry could be turned to commercial 
uses and peaceful pursuits. One man in the audience said, 
“What will you do if you get to the Senate to protect us?” 
I said, “ There is only one availability for a plant of this char- 
acter, and that is to manufacture dyes. I will do everything in 
my power to see that a dye industry is established in this 
country and properly protected.” 

I never expected we would have the experience we had during 
the war; I have learned a great deal by it; but I would rather 
stand here to-day with an embargo, obnoxious as it seems to be 
to the tastes of some men in this body, than desert those men 
working in that factory who worked so patriotically for this 
country during the war. If the proper protection is given that 
great plant, it will not be long, in my opinion, before that entire 
city will be restored and rehabilitated. 

But I said the influences were here. Already it is expected 
by eee German interests that this dye embargo will be de- 
eated. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Jersey yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIS. The Senator knows that I am a profound 
believer in the protective policy. He knows that I am inter- 
ested in the maintenance in this country of the dye industry, 
because I believe it to be a key industry, vitally important. 
What I should like to hear the Senator explain is why an em- 
bargo, the thing which the Senator has just said is something 
obnoxious, is necessary in this particular industry when we 
rely upon the general idea of a protective tariff in other in- 
dustries? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. That is a very fair question. The 
Senator was not here when I read from the Tariff Commis- 
sion’s report an official statement to the effect that no rate 
could be imposed which would protect us against Germany’s 
connection. I shall be glad to read it again to the Senator. 

Mr. WILLIS. But what I can not understand is why there 
can not be a rate imposed which will afford protection. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. In the first place, the cost of pro- 
duction in Germany is so low, compared with the cost of pro- 
duction here, that we can not impose a rate wh‘ch will be high 
enough to properly protect us agairtst that differential. Second, 
Germany’s method heretofore, through private contracts and 
through substitution of markets. has been such that she would 
evade any protective law that we can lay down. Furthermore, 
Germany will ship her goods in here for nothing in order to 
rega'n the market and get the trade back again. To show that 
she is expecting to secure this business aga‘n, I wish to read, 
for the information of the Senate, a letter from Kuttroff, Pick- 
hardt & Co., of 128 Duane Street, New York, representing the 
great Badische Analin Co. It is as follows: 


New York, July 1, 1922. 

Dear Strs: We beg to offer you our services for the importation of 
ecoal-tar dyes, including indanthrene and other vat dyes, manufactured 
by the Badische Anilin & Soda-Fabrik and by other makers. We have 
the assurance of the manufacturers that they will give prompt atten- 
tion to our orders. The prices will be as low as can be made and, we 
have every reason to believe, will be found satisfactory by you. 

It is to be hoped that the embargo and license provisions which were 
eliminated from the tariff bill by the House of Representatives will not 
be put back. It is also to be hoped that these same provisions now 
in force under the terms of the emergency tariff bill will be repealed. 
The removal of these restrictions on importations of coal-tar dyes 
would enable us to carry in stock all the dyes needed and to fill your 
orders promptly at current prices. It would permit us to bring in 
samples of new products as soon as they are put on the market as well 
as to provide quantities sufficient for your practical trials. Thus you 
would in a position to adopt improvements as quickly as the foreign- 
dye consumer. 

Soliciting your favors, we remain, 

Yours truly, 
KurTrrorr, PickHarpt & Co. (Inc.). 


Mr. President, the industries of my State are flooded with 
similar circulars. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Jersey yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield. 

Mr. BURSUM. I wish to ask the Senator from New Jersey 
if it is not true that Germany, France, England, and Italy 
ail have embargoes which prohibit the importation of dyes 
into those countries? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Yes. Even Germany embargoes 
against our dyes. 











| 
| 
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Mr. BURSUM. Japan’has guaranteed an 8 percent return 
to her dye manufacturers. Connected with the policy of ereat- 
ing-an embargo-on‘behalf of those-countries isa policy ‘in behalf 
of ‘the national defense of those countries in case‘of war. ‘The 
natural policy for Germany to pursue would be’to control the 
dye industry of the ‘world. ‘If she could. control ‘the dye in- 
dustry of the world, it would place her in a‘superior position so 
far as having a controversy with any other country is concerned. 

The primary reason for the embargo: which is sought for this 
eountry ‘is ‘to guarantee an adequate national defense in case 
of trouble. Notwithstanding the ‘fact that -we ‘all ‘hope ‘there 
will be no further war, and that.agreements have! been entered 
into between many of the countries to maintain peace, the fact 
that countries like Germany, ‘England, Italy, Japan, and France 
have created embargoes in order ‘to maintain the industry in 
those respective countries, thus giving them the tools with which 
to create war, indicates ‘that it would ‘be unsafe for ‘this 
country, as long as the embargoes are maintained by ‘foreign 
countries, to leave the bars down for importations and thus 
destroy our industry here. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. ‘The Senator'is absolutely correct 
in his statement. If Germany regains her domination of the 
world’s dye and chemical markets, and in my opinion she is-all- 
powerful, every nation which does not protect itself by an inde- 
pendent dye industry would be at her mercy. 

Mr. President, before closing I want to read a letter which 
was sent to me by a-chemist in my State who built a small ‘fae 
tery during the: war. ‘He manufactured only one color and put 
all the money he had saved into the one little plant. He made 
alittle money. ‘He expanded ‘that:plant. To-day all the meney 
he has is invested:in that plant and it is closed. He is not 
manufacturing ‘because he is uncertain as to the policy of the 
Government and as ‘to what permanent policy it is going ‘to 
establish in regard:to the independent ‘dye industry. ‘He writes 
me this letter, which quotes from a friend of his who has just 
returned ‘from Germany, as follows: 

“ The wage agreement of May 26, mentioned at the close of Mr. Payne’s 
report, fixes an average rate of 23 marks per hour, or 4;585 marks -per 
month, exclusive of family allowances,.pay for overtime, etc. Although 
this wage level is extrenrely lew when ,expressed in, gold, yet the, Ger- 
man laborer is more savereliy pcedeed than the figures seem to indi- 
cate, due to the higher purchasing wer of paper mark within 
Germany and to Government su es, chief among which are ‘the 
bread subsidy and the rent restrictions act.” 

The ‘figures as to the subsidies, etc., are interesting and have a bear- 
ing on the question of protection for;the American chemical industry, 


but of surpassing interest is the situation in a nutshell as:given in the 
extract above, 


‘Twenty-three marks per hour amounts to approximately 8 cents in 
Amrerican gold. The American importer uses identically the same yellow 
metal that we manufacturers use as standard of value. (He buys an 
hour’s chemical labor in Germany for 8 cents. We buy an hour's Ameri- 
ean labor at an sree of just about six times that. amount. Let us 
eo that he has.a per cent duty to pay and it costs him 13 cents 

nst eur 48 cents. It. is the same old yellow metal in*both cases. 
We have to have our_profits on. top of the cost; so dees:he. . Question : 
Where would we get off even with 100 or 200 per cent protective duty? 

Mr. President, a great deal has-been said about the Du ‘Pont 
concern. The statement of the Senator from New Hampshire 
{Mr. Moses] as to corruption and fraud may or may not be 
true. I do not know his object in attacking that corporation. 
It is an American corporation doing business in America and 
employing American labor. The Du Pont concern:is only one 
of over 200 concerns engaged in the manufacture of coal-tar 
products: If that concern has been guilty of any fraud or of 
any dishenesty of purpose there are adequate laws to punish it. 

But their services during the war appealed to, many as patri- 
otic and as efficient. I think a French officer stated in.one of 
the hearings before the Committee on Military Affairs that if 
it had not been for the genius and ability of this great powder- 
making concern, with its century of history, the war could not 
have heen ‘won. I like to think of the good things about men 
and about business. ‘But because they make chemicals and dyes 
and desire protection the same as,their.competitors, stating that 
the only assurance on which they can go forward isthe pledge 
of the Government that the embargo will be continued, I do 
not believe that is criminal on their part. I have a-statement 
of some of the activities of the Du Pont Co. during the war, 
prepared by the Ordnance Department. I ask that it be in- 
serted.in the Recorp,as an appendix to my remarks. It is quite 
lengthy and I shall not take the time. to read it. 

The PRESIDING OFFIOBDR. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

(See Appendix A.) = 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, to support my con- 
tention regarding German wages and the differential between 
German and American wages I wish to.insert.in the Recorp, as 


an appendix to my remarks, the report of the United States De- | ® 


partment of Commerce, a special report on labor costs inthe. 
German chemical industry. 


The ‘PRESIDING ‘OFFICER. ‘Without objection, permission 
is granted. 

(See Appendix B.) 

Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, my fight for-a dye 
embargo-and my insistence upon its continuance is based upon 
two .motives—first, to protect and. continue the industry in .my 
State; and, secondly, because I believe it.is absolutely essential 
for the national defense, as I read the history of the war and 
what was accomplished by Germany by reason of her advanced 
position in chemical manufacture. This is a great question for 
the Senate to. decide atithis:time. The only‘harm that will come 
from a dye embargo-is ‘to'the German industries—the, German 
cartel that furnished "Germany with all her chemicals and am- 
munition during'the war. -If we make a mistake:now and ‘lift 
this embargo, it may destroy, and probably will destroy, this 
great industry, which -was created during the war by the men 
of energy and genius who had.the courage and the ability 
quickly to provide our armies withthe necessary materials with 
which to meet, the onslaught of Germany. 

There is just one question involved. Inasmuch.as the.former 
President of the United States, Mr. Wilson, .recommended. the 
embargo, since President Harding has recommended its continu- 
ance, and every ‘Cabinet officer and military officer who is 
familiar with the situation and every man who has studied it 
makes similar recommendations, the question which we have to 
decide as to its continuance is whether we are going to stand 
for America ‘first or for “ Deutschland uber Alles.” 


APPENDIX A. 


MEMORANDUM ON THE WorRK or THR Du Pont Co. FoR THE ORDNANCE 
DEPARTMENT. 


the early years of the World War—191. 
Pont’ Co. was furnishin: 


1. Durin 


1915, and ‘1916— 
when the 


keless powder to foreign Gov- 
ernments at prices ran cents per pound, it continued 
to fill all powder - ts of the United States Army and Navy, 
sertegeting Fyre J in. excess of 10,000,000 pounds at prices ranging 
from to 53 cents per 


und. 

2. The initial price of y per pound to foreign governments can not 
be considered as particularly ex ve when the enormous expansion of 
Plant capacities necessary considered, together with increased costs 
of labor and raw materials. Furthermore, most foreign contracts. were 
for powder for small arms and ‘field guns, and pre-war prices to the 
trade for such granulations had not been much lower—about 80 cents 


per pound. 

‘8. In 1, 1917, the Du’Pont- Co. announced its readiness to manu- 
facture all of the estimated ont soqcirement of ‘the United States 
Army and Navy for the year 1917 of 115,000,000 pounds of smokeless 
powder at 474 cents for cannon powders and 62 cents for small-arms 
powder. This price was lower than that of any other manufacturer 
and 54 cents less than the maximum price of 53 cents per pound fixed 
yy Con in 1913 to be paid to manufacturers of cannon powder for 
the United States Government. In its operation of the Old Hickory 
Plant the Du Pont Co. produced smokeless powder for as little as 38 
cents per pound. 

4. At the beginning of the war, in_ 1914, the total capacity of the 
three smokeless-powder plants of the Du Pont Co. was only ,000 
pounds of cannon and rifle powder per month. In April, 1917, “the 
combined sepeciy of these three plants was 33,000, pounds 
month, and in the last month before the armistice the total capacity 
of these plants, combined with that of the Government plant at Old 
Hickory, a and operating by the Du Pont Co., was 52; ,200 pounds 
per month. 

5. The Old Hickory Plant, at Nashville, Tenn., was built by «the 
Du Post Engineering. Co. to manufacture 900,000 pounds per day. -Its 
cost was estimated at $90,000,000, 

According to contract requirements it. was to be in eperation within 

t months. Powder ,.was.actually being produced within five months 

r construction .was started and nearly 20,000,000 junds .were 
manufactured prior to November 11, 1918, or about 8,000,000 pounds 
in excess of contract vequisemente, while construction was 96 days 
ahead of schedule time, the peent being 93 ae cent completed. ‘This 
plant was the largest.smokeless-powder plant ever constructed in the 
world. It covered an area of 4,706 acres, including a village for 
housin wanrly 80,000 people, -and was complete in all respeets with 
units for purification of cotton and manufacture of nitric acid, sul- 
hurie acid, diphenylamine, and other materials used in the manu- 
acture of powder. 

6. Prior to'the.war the high explosives anes capacity of the 
Du Pont Co..was about 600,000 pounds of erude T. N. .T. and: 60,000 
pounds of mercury fulminate per month. No capacity existed for fhe 
manufacture of tetryl, picric acid, ammonium picrate, and other ‘high 
explosives. “By November, 1918, the capacity of the Du Pont ‘T. \N.'T. 
plant had been imereased to; 6,000,000 pounds per month and construc- 
tion on an additional plant started, monthly capacity for 150,000 
pounds of tetry! and 250,000 pounds of ammonium picrate, together 
with !700,000 pounds of ammonal and 65,000 pounds of T. N. ‘LT. blocks 
for the Engineer Corps had_ been reached. 

7. Prior to the war T. N. T. sold for about 29 cents po 
with toluene at about 19 cents per gallon. In-1915 and ‘1916 the price 
of toluene ‘rose rapidly to.as high as $7 per gallon, and T. N.'T. was 
sold at prices from $1 to $1.50 per ee. The Du, Pont price on 
foreign contracts did not.exceed $1, while its price to the United States 
Army varied from 64 cents to as low as 35 cents. New contracts were 
being made shortly before the,armistice on a base price of 26) cents per 


er und, 


und. 
poe The technical organization of the Du Pont Co. was enlarged to 


meet all requirements. In addition to the enlargements of its existing 
plants mentioned above, it constructed the Old petebonr ‘smokeless pow- 
der plant, the yimoot tan plant.at. Hopewell, Va., .which actually pno- 
cen over 1;000,000,000 pounds of guncotton for the Allies, the large 
and booster loading plant at’ nimen, Va., loading plants ‘for 
smokeless powder, airplane bombs, etc. 

9. The research and chemical organizations of the Du Pont Co. co- 
operated to the fullest extent with the Ordnance Department and under 
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took te, the fullest extent to aid in solving any problems which presented 
ves, 

10. Since the armistice the Ordnance Department has continued its 
efforts to develop eae smokeless powder and high losives. The 






























Paragraph 7: The followin res have been obtained regarding the 
principal Bo Pont contracts font N. T.: , : 


} 
Prices on Du Pont contracts for T. N. T. 
] 





Du Pont Co. to undertake the development of ess, non- 
hygroscopic smokeless — fer both cannon and small arms. This 
development work has conducted at the company’s own expense, 
the Ordnance Department conducting fir tests of all sam; sub- 
mitted. The expense to which the Du Pont Co. has gone in this work 
is indicated by the fact that in the course of the past year a total of 
about 875 experimental samples of various compositions and granula- 
tions have been made, varying from a few pounds to 100 —- in 
weight—mostly about 10 to 2 Rea each. Ninety-six of these have 
been given firing tests at the Aberdeen Proving Ground, and this de- 
velopment work is still in pro; q 

11. As a result of this work an improved flashless, nonhygroscopic, 
smokeless powder for the 75-millimeter gun has been developed and an 
order for an experimental lot of 50,000 pounds given the Du Pont Co. 
at the or at price, ome the great = = oe ae 
ment work, © cents per pound, 0 assurances whatev' 

‘iven i Du Pont eu to the quantity of this powder to be ordered 
f it is finally approv ‘or use. 

12. As a further result of the same line of development the Du Pont 
Co. has developed improved powders for both .30 caliber and .50 caliber 
armor-piercing ammunition, which are practically flashless, nonhygro- 
scopic and smokeless and give improved ballistic results, Orders have 
been placed with them for 100,000 pounds of the .30 caliber powder 
= pee unds of the -50 nee powder at 654 cents per pound 
an cen r pound, respectively. 

18. The priess. ban paid to the Du Pont Co. on the contracts for im- 
proved powders mentioned above, are considerably lower than the bids 
submitted by Picatinny for supplying powders developed at that arsenal 
to meet the same requirements. 


SUPPORTING DATA IN CONNECTION WITH MEMORANDUM ON THE WORK OF 
THE DU PONT CO. FOR THE ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT. 
ParaGraPH 1. In 1913 Compress fixed the maximum price of 53 cents 
er pound to be paid to manufacturers of cannon powder for the United 
Btates Government. The figure for the quantity supplied to the United 
States Guring 1914, 1915, and 1916 is obtained from reports of the 
nt Co. 
ar b The increase in costs of labor and materials is a matter of 
common knowledge. The figure for the pre-war price of powder fur- 
nished to the trade is taken from the Du Pont report. 
Par. 8. It is apparent from the following figures that all of the 
owder supplied to the Ordnance Department by the Du Pont Co. in 
917 and {918 was not furnished at the fixed price of 474 cents, but it 




















ASSOCIATION OF THE DU PONT CO. WITH THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT. 


The Du Pont Co. was organized early in the nineteenth century for 
the purpose af providing the United States Government with a satis- 
factory war powder, and has continued to supply the same since its 
organization, approximately in 1802. During that period they have 
produced a great many million pounds of military propellants and ex- 
plosives, to such an extent that the Government has a ways looked on 
the Du Pont Co. as a dependable branch of the supply service of the 
United States Government. In this period of time great progress has 
been made in improving both propellants and high explosives, and the 
Government has always been able to depend on the Du Pont Co. in 
keeping up with the progress of the world, giving the benefits of all im- ; 
provements to the United States Government and supplying material at i 
a fair price. The greatest improvements have been mrade since the 
advent of smokeless powder, and when the Du Pont Co. undertook to 
manufacture a satisfactory powder for the United States Government a i 
great deal of money was spent before the same could be produced, but 
eventually a powder second to none in the world was the result. All 
developments in connection with this powder were turned over to the 
Government by the Du Pont Co. without charge other than the nominal f 

ment of $1 per year in some cases, and in other cases merely a | 
etter of thanks. 
i 

i 


































































When the United States Army decided to have its own powder plant 
at Dover, N. J., now called eee Arsenal, the officials of the Du 
Pont Co. assisted in every way possible in the location and construction 
of this plant, allowing the engineers and draftsmen of the Government 
free access to all plans of the engineering department of the Du Pont { 
Co., and further than that, allowing the use of Du Pont machinery, so i 
that to-day both Picatinny. Arsenal and Indianhead are manufacturing i 
powder by the Du Pont process with machinery of the Du Pont type. 
In the equipment used are such important items as the dehydration 
process, alcohol recovery, and such equipment as a centrifugal wringer, 
mechanical dipper, etc., which are devices or machines patented and 
the patents owned by the Du Pont Co. In the matter of alcohol recov: 
ery alone the Du Pont Co. has been the means of the saving of a great 
may dollars to the United States Government. ; 

en the European war came slong the Du Pont Co. prepared f 
peee for the plant at Charlestown, W. Va., called “ Nitro,” bought the { 
and and advanced the at to pay for the land. They also provided 

a 


























will be noted that the price on all of the contracts listed is below 
53 cents. 
Prices on Du Pont contracts for smokeless powder. 
















Deliveries. 





























8 Shai iis Kenan $0. 4 December, 1917. the Government with cest data relating to labor and salaries to be paid. 
‘ September, 1918. They built the old Hickory plant, near Nashville, for the manufacture 
GE TAR is. . hi veto cttsiens 47; August, 1917-May, 1918. of smokeless powder and were ready to begin construction on another 
GIA, diisin Hectic ctcnenia -52 | Jume-October, 1918. plant to be located near Louisville, Ky., for the same purpose. They i 
G 616-B11 E ........-ceceeeeee -49} | November, 1917-February, | extended their plant at Barksdale to the limit of the land and were { 
1918. constructing a T. N. T. plant near Racine, Wis. They built and operated 
CI inc cc cateccencessce . April-December, 1918. a plant at Penniman, Va., for the loading of high explosive shell and i 
G 674-314 B...........00000e . | June-December, 1918. boosters, and assembling of ager rounds of ammunition. At the { 
P 14585-1389 EB. .........2-0- . | November, 1918. urgent request of the Ordnance partment they undertook the opera- 
P 15386-1441 E...........-... January, 1919. tion of two bag-loading plants, one at Seven Pines, Va., and the other 


at Tullytown, Pa., and also assisted the Remington people in their oper- 
ation at the Woodbury bag-loading plant. en the Government ur- i 
gently needed special small-arms ammunition, such as tracer and incen- H 
diary, they undertook this work although the field was new to them. 

They produced smoke boxes for the Navy, as well as smoke funnels. ‘ 
With a shortage of silk for silk bags for powder charges, they developed i 
a nitrotite container to take the place the silk. ith a shortage of i 
T. N. T. they developed for the Navy a substitute explosive called ‘ 
“TT. N, X.” for use in submarine mines, and for the Army two explo- { 
sives called “ Lyconite” and “ Starite” for use in drop bombs and 

hand grenades, respectively. 

They did any experimental work the Government requested of them 4 
whether or not it was work ultimately to be done by the Du Pont Co., ; 
and all information in connection with the same was turned over 
to the Government for whatever disposition they might see fit. When 
the German submarine began to menace the Atlantic coast in the 
summer of 1918 they loaded several hundred dr bombs and got i 
them to New York in time for the emergency, while they did not } 
expect to get into production on érep bombs. They took T. N. T. | 
directly from the melting kettles and loaded it into submarine mines ; 
+ me Navy in order to expedite the preparation of mines for the North 

arrage. 

In Sarchasing cotton, Mr. F. L. Connable, of the Du Pont Co., prac- i 
tically handled all purchases of cotton for the United States Govern- i 
ment, and as the Du Pont Co. had developed a means for utilizing hull 1 
fiber as well as cotton linters these were also purchased. Had the i 
war continued the project of utilizing wood pulp and wood cellulose f 
mixed with cotton cellulose for the production of smokeless powder } 
was all ready to put into operation. Mr. J. B. D. Edge, of the d 
Du Pont Co., handled the purchase of nitrate for the United States ] 
Government. 

In the conservation of raw materials during the war, which was more i 
important than money, the Du Pont Co. was able to increase the y 
yields from the amount of raw material used, and the methods by 
which this material was conserved were turned over to the United 
States Government, as well as to other manufacturers. 

During the war the Du Pont Co. produced pounds of T. N. T. 


+ 4505 
-464 | June, 1919. 



































The above are the largest of the Du Pont contracts for cannon 
powder. 


Paragraph 
inute . Detober, 1919, is given in Ordnance Department records as 
ollows : . 







4: The actual production of smokeless powder at Du Pont 
















1 Figures not available. * Not started. 


It is believed that the figure given for the total capacity of 52,000,000 
pounds is not_excessive. 

Paragraph 5; Old Hickory plant: See History of Propellants Section, 
Explosives, Chemical, and ding Division, December 15, 1918. Part 
3, pages 10-12; also “America’s Munitions,” 1917-18, By Benedict 
Crowell. 

Original expenditure of $75,000,000 increased by $15,000,000. 

















































Month. 
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ivan. for the United States Government. At the time the first proposals for j 
2 873° 754 supplying powder to the United States Army were discussed and when ; 
6 180, 042 | it was fully expected that the old congressional price of 53 cents would : 
9°474’794 | be the minimum the Du Pont Co. came in with a proposition of 474 

, 7 : 









cents for water-dried —- and 493 cents for air-dried. The water- i 
drying process was a development of the Du Pont Co., which expedited i 
the deliveries of powder by shortening the - period. The number 
of pounds of smokeless powder produced by the United States Govern- 
ment during the European war was —————— When it is 
realized that at the time the 53-cent price was set by Congress as a 
fair one for smokeless powder the cost of the ingredients in powder 
were 18 cents less than they were in 1917, on the same basis a fair 
price for smokeless powder could readily have been understood to mean 


19, 795, 880 









Paragraph 6: The figures given in this paragraph for T. N. T. capaci- 


T 
ties are verified in the History of the Explosives Section, Explosives, 
Chemical, and Loading Pires: part 2, volume 6, while the figures 









for the tetryl capacity of 150, 


pounds per month is found in part 2, 
volume 7, of the same history. 
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71 cents ; but the benefit ofall the saving and economies in manufacture 
were given the Government in the price of 474 cents. 

The construction of the shell-loading plant at Penniman, Va., the 
smokeless-powder plant at Old Hickory, and the T. N. T. plant at 
Racine was on the basis of cost plus $1. 

Since the Eurepean war the Du Pont Co., continuing its policy since 
organization, has undertaken experimental work at its own expense for 
the development of flashless and nonhygroscopic powder, and has made 
an agreement whereby this powder will be sold to the United States 
Government without any charge being made for royalties on any pat- 
ents owned by the company or taken out by employees of the company, 
and, further, that in time of war other manufacturers of powder can 
make the same powder under similar terms. 

As in all wars since 1802, the Du Pont Co. cooperated in every way 
possible with the Government in the late World War. 

The Du Pont Nitrate Co., for instance, put at the disposal of the 
Government its experience and knowledge of the nitrate business in 
Chile and this country, its facilities for purchasing nitrate of soda, and 
the shipping of it to this oat 

In August, 1917, Mr. Bernard M. Baruch, chairman of the War In- 
dustries Board, called Messt's. Tallman and Bdge to Washington to dis- 
cuss the nitrate situation. After receiving their offer to cooperate, 
Mr. Baruch called the other importers of nitrate of soda, namely, W. R. 
Grace & Co.: Wessel, Duval & Co., and H. J. Baker & Bro. Co., together 
in October, 1917, and informed them that the allied Governments had 
decided to form a pool for the purchase of all nitrate of soda in Chile. 
This was agreed to, and the nitrate committee of the United States was 
formed with headquarters in New York City, with Mr. H. Ray Paige, of 
the War Industries Board, as director of the committee representing the 
United States Government. 

Under this arrangement Du Pont Nitrate Co. brought up at cost 
for the Army and Navy a total of 218,654 tons nitrate of soda from 
July 2, 1918, to January 30, 1919. The Government, through the 
nitrate committee, assigned the boats to the company to load this 
nitrate, and it was loaded and discharged under the supervision of the 
Du Pont men. In addition, from January 2, 1918, to December 27, 1918, 
the company brought up 558,045 tons to be used at its plants ‘Im the 
making of munitions for the Government. The other importers also 
brought up nitrate for the Army and Navy and for their own account, 


but they sold their nitrate for various purposes, its uses not being con- | 


fined to munition plants. 

In Se with the Government to the above extent the company 
Was consequently in touch with a and Army officials, including 
Hon. Josephus Daniels, Secretary of Navy, Washington, D. C.; Com- 
mander C. C. Grimes, Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C.; General Wheeler, Acting Chief of the 
Ordnance Department, Washington, D. C.; Samuel McGowan, Paymaster 
General of the Navy; Roy L. wman, lieutenant commander, Navy De- 

artment, Bureau of Orders; Maj. Myron 8. Faik, Procurement Division, 
Yar Department, Washington, D.C.; and Charles H. MacDowell, Chem- 
ical and Explosives Division, War Industries Board, Washington, D. C. 

The Du Pont Nitrate Co. also cooperated with the fimance division 
at Washington and New York and the nitrate committee of the United 
States at New York in arranging for proper settlement of nitrate 
brought up for the Army and Navy, such as suggesting forms and ac- 
counting methods to pursve in keeping these records. 

At the close of the war the Du Pont Nitrate Co, received letters 
from all the departments thanking them for their splendid cooperation. 
oa ane to the nitrate committee, of which we were a member, is at- 
ached. 


United States War INpDUSsTrigs Boarp, 
OFFICE OF THE CHAIRMAN, 
Washington, December 15, 1918. 
Mr. Grorcr Dvuvat, 
hairman Nitrate Committce of the United States, 
50 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 

Dear Sire: At the close of the activities of the War Industries 
Board it is but simple justice to express our appreciation and grati- 
tude for the leyal support given us by the industries of the Nation. 

As chairman of the board I offer on behalf of ~ associates and 
myself a tribute of thanks to the patriotism and devotion shown by the 
entire commercial body of America. Its members have made service, 
and not profit, their rale. They have shown a desire to subordinate 
self and exalt public interest, and to this readiness to make sacrifices 
in the common cause has largely been due whatever success we may 
have been able to attain. I would be doing the industries in America 
an injustice if I did net make this acknowledgment. 

May I cee the hcepe that this same spirit may continue in times of 
peace, so that problems affecting all may be approached in the same 
spirit of helpful cooperation that has prevailed during the period of the 
war. 

May I, through you, send this mes8age of gratitude to 
your loyal coworkers in the great industry which you have 
resented. 

Sincerely yours, 


you and to 
so ably rep- 


BERNARD M. Barvcn. 


Boats brought up for Army and Navy, 
Pounds. 

14, 865, 217 
Sverre 12, 677, 348 
Tosa 13, 721, 792 
Penang Maru. 15, 746, 005 
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AMON 0.4s sincius 22, 182, 900 
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(Received April 26, 1922~7-3.) 
TRADE COMMISSIONER, 


BUDAPESTERSTRASSB 21, 
Berlin, W. 8, February 14, 1923. 
The Director Bursav or Fortran and Dom®sTIC Commercn, 
Department of Commerce, Washington, D. OC. 

Subject: Submitting special report. 

Dear Sire: Herewith I to submit my special paper. No. 4, on 
the subject of “ Labor costs in the German chemical industry in 1921.” 
The data contained in this report was obtained from the Arbeitsgemein- 
schaft Freier Angestelitenverbiinde, Zentralverband der Angestellten, 
and the Verband der Fabrikarbeiter Deutschlands., 

IT am attaching herewith a list of the chemical companies whe have 
agreed to the wages and allowances set forth in the report. 

Very truly yours, O. 8. Pay 
Assistant Trade Commissioner. 
COSTS OF LABOR IN TH® GPRMAN CHEMICAL INDUSTRY IN 1921. 


Labor costs in the chemical industry are divided into three general 
classifications : 

(a) General workers, such as factory hands, transport workers, boiler 
men and machinists, hand workers, coppersmiths, and apprentices. 

(b) Technical workers, such as ea ace workers without 
technical school training, workers with technical school training, con- 
struction engineers, chemists (nongraduate), pharmacists (nongradu- 
ate), dye chemists, etc. 

{c) Office workers, such as shipping clerks, registrars, statisticians, 
typists, telephone operators, bookkeepers, cashiers, etc. 

Bach of these three classes is organized under a trades union.’ Of 
the total number of 350,000 employees in the chemical industry, 90 
per cent are said to be organized. 

The labor agreement made between the employees’ association of 
the chemical industry and the trades union of factory workers covers 
employees under the first class (a) for Greater Berlin and the 
Province of Brandenburg. This territory is divided into four districts 
in which different rates of pay prevail. These districts are comprised 
as follows, each district coming in its order from A, having maximum 
rates, to D, having minimum rates: . 

A. Greater Berlin, Aldershof, Ridow, Koepenick, Friedrichshagen, 
oat Gruenau, Wildan, Koenigswusterhausen, Oranienburg, Spandau, 

taaken, ’ 

B. Lautawerk, Lonzawerk, Berman, Heiligensee, Nowawes, Sprem- 
berg, Velten. 

Cc. Brandehburg/H. Cottbus, Doebenitz, Bberswalde, Forst i. h., 
Frankfurt/O. Kuerstrin, Premnitz, Vordamm, Michendorf, Werder. 

i eee Liebenwalde, Perleberg, Rheinsberg, Schniebuchen, 
rnswalde, 

The table given below shows the maximum wa paid tm class A 
at the beginning and at the end of 1921 and also the average wage for 
the year. 


Hourly labor wage rate, Berlin district. 
(Wages per hour.) 


Beginning 1921. End of 1921. 


In 
marks. 


In In In 
dollars. | marks. | dollars 
Factory hands: 

Men 

WwW 


ag 


2 85 REREe ez 


Elevator and stable 
Boiler men and machinists. ... 


SSSR 


ass RABTS RS 


$3s 


Coppersmiths 
Apprentices: 
First year 
Fourth year......... Peevusocenetuepte 


NO PPP SMAMHE we 


&s 
er SRS Pe~pES mp 


ss 


‘02k 
| | 
Marks converted to dollars at (German) Federal Statistical Bureau’s (Statistiches 
Reichsamt) a exchange rates-as ws: 
For January, 1920, marks 64.92 #. 
For December, 1991, marks 188.67 per 61. 
Last of Mempyrs oF THE EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIATION OF THE GERMAN 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRY. 
FIRMS. 
Akten-Ges. fur Anilinfabrikation, Fatbenfabric, 4000 Besch., Wolfen, 
Kreis Bitterfeld. I. 
‘on-Ges. fur Anilinfabrikation, Filmfabrik, 4000 Besch., Wolfen, 
Kreis Bitterfeld, 1. 

















Aetherische Oele, Richter, Mier - Krutz, Ma: 


gdeburg, TIT. 
. Wiertel, 2 Arb., ‘Horringen-Heime, 


Arzberger, Schopff & Co., Farbenfabrik, Hisenach, III. 

Badische Anilin-und Sodafabrik, Ammoniakwerk Merseburg, 16000 
Besch., Leunawerk Kreis Merseburg, I 

Badiseche Anilin-und Sodafabrik, Gipswerk, 20 Angest., 350 Besch., 
Niedersachswerfen/Harz, II. 

Bernbur Teerprodukte & Dachpappenfabrik, Dr. Hans Philipp & 
Co., 25 Arb., Bernburg, 

ae Bolt & —_— 18-2, ares = a 

elm Brauns, G. b + 215-50, edlinburg, 

‘ Bru Seisen werke Chem. Fabr., A. G., 340-30, Piesteritz bei Witten- 
erg, TI. 

Chemische Fabrik Buckau, 300-50, Ammendorf, II. 

Chemische Fabrik Dessau, G. - b. Dessau, III. 

Chemische Fabrik Erfurt, G. m. b. H., 3, Brfurt-Nord, ITI. 
« ee th DetiovAmeadort Gebr. Hartmann, 40-10, Dessau- 
aalkreis 

ponemische Fabrik A. G. Hessler & Hermann, 21 Arb., Ragubn/Anhalt, 


Monemische Pabrik Zacherndort, G. m. b. H.,, 8 Ang., Bitterfeld, IT. 
—— der verein. Fleischermeister, G. m. b. H., 70-12, 
Eieare. 
Deutsche Celluloid-Fabrik, 1200 Arb., may, Il. 
ao Claus- Schwefelgesellsch, G. 140-26, Bernburg 
a. Custenaerstr., III. 
Deutsehe Erde Dragon Akt. Ges., 1300 Besch., Rositz S. Altenburg, I. 
Deutsche Solvayworks, a G., Bernburg, II. 
Deutsche Sorengstoff, A. G., Gusen-Bahnhof, Bez. Magdeburg, IV. 
Elektrotechnische Werke, G. m. b. H., Bitterfeld, I. 
8 oe G. m. b. H., Werk Zschornewitz, Zschornewitz Bez. 
alle, I. 
ft eee: & Ruscher, Lack-und Firnissfabrik, Magdeburg-W Hassdor- 
erstr. 5a, 
Gelatinewerke Meissner & Co., Komm, Ges., 85, Stadtilm Schw./R. 
Aeussere Weimarische Strasse, IV. 
Griesheim Elektron, Chem. panrtk Werk II, Bitterfeld, I. 
Griesheim-Blektron, Chem. Fabrik Werk I, Bitterfeld, f. 
Gummiwerke, Elbe, A. G., 350—28, Piesteritz bei Wittenberg, II. 
Hammer Munitionswerk, "3B. Hampfe, 150-60, Heimarb., allendorg 


. M., IFT. 
Fr. Hertzer jun. Seifenfabrik, Nordhausen, III. 
Hochstetter & Banse. Bitterfeld, ILI. 
a pe & Roehming, Halle/S., ITI. 

hemikatien A. G., 573, Walbeck Post, Weferlingen, ITI. 
Otto Kunstmann, Dachpappen-und ee 8, Gero-R. 
Poene, rstr. 8, IIT. 
Car Kubrnieyer & Sohn, 20 Arb. g Steniobs III. 
Griesheim-Blektron, Chem. Fabrik Abt. Ma cra, Bitterfeld, I. 
Griesheim-Hlektron, Chem. Fabrik ae a” ‘Bitterteld, I. 
Korsachs. Braunkehlen Gas-und Kraft, G, m. b. H., 22 ‘Arb., Butz- 


Tf. 
Landwirtschaft]. Vorsuchsstation an der ‘Universitat Agrikultur 


?). 
Hugo Leussen, 7) Arb., Zeitz Deissen bei Zeitz, III. 
Montanwachs, G. m. b. B., Heimann & Co., Halle/S. Marienstr. 10, 


I. 
C.M. Nachtigall, Schkolen, Kr. Weissenfels, 1V. 
®Oclwerk Phonix, 35, Kossnitz bei Possneck, IV. 
Reichsstickstoffwerks, eae bei Wittenberg, 2 
Dr. A. Rieche & Co., G. m..b. H., 18, zabass. 2 
Rhein. Dynamitfabrik Koln, 115-12, Paint (Mansfeld), TI. 
Saalfelder Farbwerke, vorm. Dohn & Lindemann, G. m. b. H., Sall- 
feld/Saale, IV. 
Selineverwaltung Neusulza, Ober-Neusulza bel Bad Sulza, IV. 
eT Neustassfurt, 600 Besch. Teilmehmer, Neustassfurt bei 
Bitterfe 
Sauerstoffwerk peer 4. Ges. fur Lindes Dismascliinen, A. G. 40, 
Erfurt Nord, Lange: 28, TI. 
Paul Schutte, Meitentabrik Stendal, IV. 
Friedrich Speitel, Neustadt am Rennste , 1tf. 
Tetratin, G. m. b. H.. 650-80, Berlin 8. Behbrenstr. 5, Fi. 
Verinigte Aluminum-Werke A. G. Bitterfeld, I 
Torgauer Zundwerke, G. m. b. H., vorm, Rabitz, Torgau/Ribe, Eilen- 


bur; Tv. 

Wcstfaiioch /Anhalt. Le - ee ag A. ss Coswig/Anhalt, ITI. 

Westf. Anh. Sprengstoff A. G., 950, dorf, Ii. 

ra Aken, Dr. Fritz oes 145, Dessau/Anhalt, Antoinet- 
tenstr. 10 

Thiele % tna Verein Galania Handschlauch, Magdeb 

Dr. A. Helf, Nacht. Muller & Wohlfabrt, 8, Blankenbure = “Tv. 

B. Pollack, Akt. Gummiwaren, Waltershausen/Gotha, I Ii. 


MITGLIEDER, 
NR. I. 


1. P. J. Happ, Aschersieben, FV. 
2: Anh. Firnis-, Lack-und Barbenwerke, H. Teichgraber & Co., Bern- 
burg, III. 
a . Chem. Fabrik Bernburg, Dr. Wagner, Bernburg, III. 


Be ape und Dachpappenfabrik, 
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Average monthly technical workers’ wage rate in German chemical industry. 
PERIOD—BEGINNING AND END OF 192). 


Untrained technical | Workers with 


ant hers, assistant 
eyes 


Open agreement. 


4. Jos. Gastrich, burg, TV. 
5. Mundt & My Bitterfeld, IIT. 
6. W. Sehrodter, HI. 
7. Chem. Fabrik —— Burg, IV. 
8. L. P. Hilger, Calbe 
9. Chemische Fabrik Senlagel, caatetee. IV. 
0. Chem. Fabrik Coswig, Coswig, III. 
Ges. fur chemische ndustrie, Dr. Claudius, Coswig, III. 
12. Chemische Fabrik Cothen, Cothen, III. 
13. Otto Mogk, Cothen, ITT. 
14, ree chem. Fabriken Zeitz, A. G. Werk Dedendorf, Deden- 


dorf, III 

15. st Freyberg, Delitzch, IV. 
arr chem. Fabriken ‘Zeitz, A. G. Werk Dodendorf, Doden- 
7. Zachimmer & Schwarz, Dolau, ITT. 

anes, Fabrik eae te Weise & Co., Draschwitz- 
Rheuden, 

r9. 1. Me A, stee, Erfurt, I 

20. Scheidemandel, A. G., , ro Itt. 

21. Harkotsche Bergwerke, Gotha, Tit. 

22. A. Schraube, Halberstadt, III. 

23. Caesar & Loretz, Halle, A 

24. Th. Franz & Co., Halle, 

25. Hallesche Tintentabrik.” "thieme & Co., Halle, III. 

26. Wilhelm Kathe, Halte, 

27. Laboratorium Walther, Haile, III. 

28. B. Lattermann, Halle, 

29. Chem. Fabrik Goldschmieden, Halle-Trotha, III. 

30. Harkotsche Ber, eer, Heinrichshall, III. 

31. Chem. Fabrik Oschersleben, Magdeburg-Oschensleben, ITI. 

32. Chemische Fabrik, Buckau, II. 

88. I. I. Glorius, Magdeburg, t 


34. David Jansen, Magde ~~» 
35. Dr. Kulenkampf & Co agdeburg, Itt. 
36. Conr. Friedrich Muller, Magdeburg, III. 


87. Metalthutte G. m. b. H., Magdeburg, III. 
NR. I. 
38. Seaherinfabrik A. G., Magtebers: IIT. 
39. Ferd. Dietrich, 5 I. 
40. Hoffmanns Wasch hpalvertabrik G 5 abinanys.. Ii, 
41. Chem. Werke vorm. Romer & c., "Nienburg/Saale, Il, 
42. Julius pean, Oscheraleben, III. 
43. G. R. Duwe Sohn, Osterwieck, EV: 
44. Otto Schmid, Raguhn, IV. 
aa a chem. Fabriken Zeitz, A. G./Werk Rehmsdorf, Rehms- 
ir 
46. G. Neukranz, Salzwedel, IV. 
47. Hermania A. G.,. Schonebeck, IT. 
48. Merk’sehe Guano- und Phosphatwerke A. G., Schonebeck, ITT. 
49. Oberschles. Sprengstoff A. G., Schonebeck, It. 
50. Ammoniaksodafabrik .d. chem. Fabrik Bic ., aan, It. 
51. Chem. Fabrik Harburg-Stassfu Stassfurt, 
52. Leim- und Knochenmehlfabrik, bbichau, Trebvichau, IV. 
58. Huth & Riehter, Wormlitz, IEE. 
54. , Zeits, ITT.. 


warn ——" Fabriken Zel Zeitz. A. 3 
e exception coppersm and apprentices, all the 
workers start at a wage ave g 46 per cent Ress th than the oe 
given abeve, which are ee oe a two menths’ probationary period. 
Distriet D rates ave per cent — tham those paid in District A, 
this difference being due i vine higher cost of living which exists in 
the latter catia. S rhe before-mentioned agreement likewise makes the 
following ~— lementary provisions: 

A family allowance of 14.40 marks per week will ‘be allowed for— 

(a) A dependent wife. 

(b) Every child under 14 years, or if attending school = Ts 
old. Tlegitimate chiléren are to be —— as equal to legi toate 
ehildren when belonging to the same househ 

¢c) A depende ae im the a of ‘ane employee and and eee he is 
bound to support, either because of a or mo 

In case the employee is taken fll, the family Scaiioe will be paid 
for the week in which he is taken ick and for the following week, in- 
Sugapdent of the payment - his wages. inn we 7 2 

omen employees whose husbands are capa earning their living 
nies auecce by the partie to this aa: that all questions arising 

] sane’ y the es agreement que: ms ari 
rege re ae family ‘allowance shall be decided by an impartial 
mission 

tf an employee is absent from work th: his own ‘fault more than 
two days per week, he loses his right to the —_— allowance. 

Working outside the fixed wor pay for another em- 
pieres is not permitted and an infraction will result. in immediate dis- 
missa 

The wages paid in 1921 tothe technical workers Ene under Classtfi- 
eation B above are shown in the following table. These Sgures, which 
eover the @istricts'of Berlin, Leipzig, Cologne, Bavaria, central Germany, 
and Silesia-Posen, e the mi um, maximum, and average wages for 


> the beginning and the end of the year. By the minimum wage is meant 


the beginning wage, while the maximum wage is that paid workers with 
11 years’ experience : 





tech- 
nical education, but 
, assist- eee canta 


pom and ane 
lytical chemists 





S2eerr 
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Average monthly technical workers’ wage rate in German chemical industry—Continued. 
PERIOD—BEGINNING AND END OF 1921—C9ntinued. 


Untrained 


Period. 


| 

| 

i 

District. 


inning, 1921. . 
a 
\ id, 1921 
| 


Central Germany. 


Silesia-Posen En 


| Average monthly rate 
Average monthly rate 


In marks. | In dollars. 


Technical 
with trade 
raining, construc- 
tion chemists, spe- | 
cial construction en- 
= and chem- 
sts. 


technical | Workers with tech- workers 


nical education, but 
ae 
chemists, assistan’ 
chemists, and ana- 
lytical chemists. 


Ma and holders 
of administrative po- 
sitions, industrial en 
gineers, etc. 


In marks. | In dollars. | In marks. | In dollars. | In marks, | In dollars. 


— 
—~=— 
a 
— 


_ 


NFereRep 
SSVARzsaez 


e8ereo8nn 
SSsVssae8 
PEESEs 
2SassN 


1 Open agreement. 
Marks converted to dollars at (German) Federal Statistical Bureau’s (Statistiches Reichsamt) average exchange rate as follows: For January, 1920, marks 64.92 per $1; 


for December, 1921, marks 188.67 per $1. 


Average monthly office workers’ wage rate in German chemical industry. 
PERIOD—BEGINNING AND END OF 1921. 


Assistant bookkeepers, 
statisticians, 
trars, recorders, typ- 
ists, telephone oper- 

stock 


ators, 


District, keepers. 


a 
~~ 


EREES 
Rgsss 


5g 
skate 


Average monthly rate ‘ing 1921... 
Average monthly rate begiteat dese | 


Employees 
Employees with per- | 
sonal responsibility, 
— as cashiers, sec- 
retaries, stenogra- 
hers, statisticians, 

ravelers, ete. 


with ad- 
nistrative osi- 
tions, such as id 
cashiers, account- 
ants, correspondents, 
pure. ng agents, 
and traveling repre- 
sentatives. 


ks. | In dollars. | In marks. 


In dollars, 
26. 19 


Trained employees, 
such as_ registrars, 
mneene. statis- 
ticians, bookkeepers, 
stock-room keepers, 
accountants, etc. 


regis- 


book- 


In marks. | In dollars, 


N 
_ 
_ 


— 
= 
= 


Pes 
$238F 
Lent et BO bt 
SER 


PAPO 
SsgLLz 


SEES 
REss3 
esses 


Fe 


». 


8s 
ePuass 
a 


sesias 
es? 


ereboap 

gee 
SEN 
Ssas 


Marks converted to dollars at (German) Federal Statistical Bureau’s (Statistiches Reichsamt) average exchange rates as follows: For January, 1920, M. 64.92 per $1 ; for 


December, 1921, M. 188.67 per $1. 


The agreement covering the conditions of labor of the technical and 
office employees in the greater Berlin district comaptioes the following : 

Employees in these branches of the chemical industry are paid 
according to length of service. Starting with the first year the rates 
increase to the maximum with the eleventh year. 

The regular weekly working time is 46 hours. Ordinarily, work stops 
at 2 p. m. Saturdays and at 1 p. m. on the days before Christmas, New 
Year's, Easter, and Whitsunday. 

Overtime is restricted to occasions of extraordinary necessity. For 
overtime between the ordinary closing time and 7 p. m. one two- 
hundredths of the monthly wage plus 25 per cent is pate per hour. 
Between 7 p. m. and 6 a. m. and a Sundays and legal holidays this 
rate is increased to 50 per cent. : 

After six months’ employment holidays are allowed according to the 
following schedule: 

21-25 years of age, 12 workdays per year. 

25-30 years of age, 15 workdays per year. 

30-35 years of age, 18 workdays per year, 

85-40 years of age, 21 workdays per year. 

Over 40 years of age, 24 workdays per year. 

In cases of sickness the employee is entitled to his wages for 6 
weeks, which is increased to 13 weeks after 9 years’ service. yhen the 
sickness lasts more than 8 days the employee, upon the request of the 
employer and at his expense, must furnish a certificate of sickness 
from an official doctor. 

The following extra compensation is allowed: 

1. For married men, 100 marks monthly. 

2. For each child, 100 marks monthly. 

a For women workers with dependents, 10 per cent less than the 
above. 

Atl disputes arising out of the agreement signed bz the employees’ 
and employers’ representatives shall be settled by a deliberation between 
the delegates of both sides. In case of a settlement not being arrived 
at the matter is to be brought before a tribunal established by law and 
consisting of members of both parties to the dispute. 

The agreement for the district of Leipzig comprises the following: 

Working time, 8 hours per day, 48 hours per week 

Overtime receives one two-hundredths of the monthly wage plus 25 
per cent per hour for the first two hours, which is increased to 50 per 
cent for all other overtime, including Sundays and holidays: 

Vacations are allowed as follows: 

After 1 year of service, 6 working days. 

After 3 years of service, 12 working days. 

After 6 years of service, 18 working days. 

Workers 30 years old have a right to at least 12 days. 

Workers 35 years old have a right to at least 18 days. 

Apprentices receive a monthly expense allowance of 75 marks the first 
year, 100 marks the second year, and 125 marks the third year. 


Wages of female emphovecs, except those between 15 and 19 years old, 
can be reduced up to 15 per cent. 

The agreement for the district of Cologne ones for: 

1. An allowance for married men at the beginning of 1921 of 100 
marks monthly and 300 marks monthly at the end of 1921. 

2. An allowance for each child at the be; inning of:1921 of 50 marks 
wee and 150 marks monthly at the end of 1921. 
~~ ne employees with dependents receive 10 per cent less than 

e above. 

The agreement for Bavaria provides: 

Working time, 46 hours per week; and the daily working hours to 
be between 7 a. m. and 7 p. m. On Saturdays and the ys before 
Christmas and New Year’s the offices and laboratories to close at 1 p. m. 

Overtime between closing and 10 p m. receives 25 per cent extra, 
Sundays and holidays 50 per cent extra, while Christmas, BHaster, 
Whitsunday, and May 1, 100 per cent extra. 

In case of sickness the salary is paid for six weeks and after three 
years’ service for three months. In case of death the dependent rela- 
tions are entitled to a settlement of three months’ salary. 

Vacation with pay are allowed on a basis of 6 week days after 
one year’s service, increasing to 18 days after eight years’ servi-e.  bon- 
ployees 25 years old get in addition 3 days, those 80 years old get 6 
days, and so on to its maximum of 18 days. Absence from work of 
more than 6 days can be counted on the vacation time. 

Employees reserve the right to organize and can not be persecuted 
or uced in salary because of belonging to a trades-union. They, 
however, are not allowed to carry on political or union propagan 
during working hours. , 

A special daily allowance of 15 per cent is given for work abroad 
supplementary to traveling expenses. 

A married man’s allowance of 10 to 15 per cent of the monthly 
salary is granted. 

Women employees with dependents get 10 per cent less. 

All disputes arising out of the agreement will be passed upon by a 
commission consisting of two members of each side. In case of a dead- 
lock the four members will elect an impartial presiding judge. 

The agreement for middle Germany—Saxony, Anholt, and Thuringia— 
is as follows: 

Weekly working time, 45 hours. 

Employees working 48 hours per week are entitled to two half holi- 
days per month, while those working 56 hours get the same and one 
one-hun(red-and-seventirth of the monthly wage for each hour over 48. 

Overtime is paid by 25 per cent extra for the first two hours, while 
all other overtime, including that on Sundays and holidays, receives one 
one-hundred and-seventieth of the monthly salary plus 50 per cent 
per hour extra. 

In case of sickness the salary is paid for 6 weeks and after 10 years’ 

‘ service for 3 months, 
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A yearly. vacation with pay 1s allowed, which is determined: accord- | 
ing Po we or length ot eu ties of the employee. } 















An agreement by which an employer binds other employers not to W: paid Vv: 
hire an employee who is or has been in his service. is f E B to meee earn- sani 
The same provision applies for the settlement of disputes. as is in ers ). 1919. 






effect in the Berlin district. 

A wage commission is provided for om which both sides are to have 
equal representation. Appeals may be made to the regular labor: tri- 
bunal provided for by law. 

An allowance of 100-200 marks per month is made to employees 
having children, , 

‘ 7 labor are oe wente Sees eaves: For oe pee work- 
ng time as force e Eatpaty rict, employees 
averaging 56 hours per week are allowed two half holidays im every 
four weeks. Overtime is likewise paid the same, except that on Christ- 
mas, Easter, and Whitsunday 100 per cent extra per hour is allowed. 

Notice of termination of employment must be given six weeks 

t jon of the quarter, and after five years’ uninterrupted 
service three months before the ending of the quarter. Notice can not 
be given to a sick employee during the first six weeks of his illness. 

acation is allowed as follows after six months’ service: Up to 20 
years old, 8 workdays per year; over 20 years old, 12 workdays per 
year, increasing 1 day each year to a maximum of 18 workdays. 

In case of disputes not settled by negotiation they will be brought 











United States, all in- 
dustries. 


steeee sees 






























































































for decision before an impartial made up of three repre- | Drug grinding........ 
sentatives of each side. 
Apprentices get the following expense allowances: First year, 80} _ tions.......... 102, 129, 257 
marks monthly; second year, 150 marks monthly ; third year, 120 marks 
oe ae fo year, two-thirds of wage of minor employees over 17 natural. ..... 1a our Oot oor 
eee eee RS ae er 
In comparing the foregoing labor costs with those of the costs in the | Fertilizers 311, 633, 250 281, 143, 587 
chemical industry in the United States the average value of the mark 13, 561, 337 30, 116, 932 
in terms of dollars for each menth will be of assistance. The follow- 
ing figures are those issued by the federal statistical bureau (Sta- | , Speciiied........... 27, 237, 123 32, 134, 067 
tisches Reichsamt) : 1 a Tae ot 
ana for 1921: os - 
ADUAY ..22 nn ene one een wer manne ne P 798 
BOUIN, sisi einsinciniecreeiens ih icdiag ne ane cecal aging tidied ae > Ef a0 Poe 408 
eee ee ee eee eee SN 38, 1 
April lk A, 73, 954, 065 120, 638, 100 
BD cisattenoenesenenen eres anehenanenananenaneniesenenmeneieianentoensnaneh en 91, 475, 009 6, 141, 145 156, 479, 654 
; eee er er rere 19, 550, 371 256, 714, 379 
A 8 TET RITTER TION TMS BOLT TCT  E MRD "RIES POPS 813 
(i eR NAR 13, 748, 212, 162, 255 
titi el ani teatime Tae 58, 613, 391 
ase se nieeetrewttesteonbiicapsdk eencremmniianierniaetaetat kiciecce: ME C+ congue S ok oil 37, 513, S21 
TNC idi nian Be ea a ei oadacs EE GE I, «Sen ncmnommeiinins 316, 740, LIS 
As an indication of how the cost of living has risen in conjunetion 430 
with the depreciation of the mark and the increase in wages during the ed acids. -...... ~ 294 
year, the following index numbers for the first 11 months of. 1921 are Varnishe e 424 
of interest. ‘These index numbers: which are issued by the Statisches | }2°SUCS.--..-.-...- 32, 545, 314 
Reichsamt cover only food, heat, light, and housing : f 
er no ee +--+ ee Total of all chemical 
industries. .........|.... ——— 24, 






War DEPARTMENT, 
I cern tchdnerethlies es tteesinlnaran as tehisiatiias iacasninttnchdtlescriatinbicseamwcitlishnatianis OFFICE CHInP OF CHEMICAL WARFARE SERVICE, 
ioenmanteqenabqeesmnabtncnahansh andnenenengunnencsresiteanenclavtinliitieliteniaigthtii Washington, D. C., June 9, 1922. 
duit mnsiheintnansieidersinicgemcientidtndminaipendilaiedieinmunien ttinidestiniisieliiandetetnnais Hen, Josnrx S. PROLINGHUYSEIN, 
ba tilihsaepeneanengreenienven canal tadlidadh aniinchientbicheetinhinitibechtaboss United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Smyator: Replying to your letter of June 6 rega the 
Sere cere meem eae menmenesin gy aon areteenmenparmatenencoenenes testimony of Mr. Ear? - W. Ragsdale, form muutenuee eebeaee 
1397 | Ordnance Corps of the Army, before the Senate ce Committee on 
= oe sat: eens, SAE I desire to say that I have read over 

3 ti y carefully. 

It will be noted that Cofone? Ragsdale di@ not state definitely that 
high explosives and war gases are not made im war ‘or in- 
stance, in one case he stated, “As for the dyestuff industry being re- 
garded as a potential military strength, it unquestionably ts.” He stated 
at another A mony “JT will grant you that the training of a chemist in the 
mo enenerengecoanenynenenareyananqn <nanenenenasananenanane: ----------- dye industry is a severe one, and one which fits him to undertake the 
5y- 777-77 ---------- - = - research work which is so essential to the improvement of existing chem- 

“— ical weapons or the invention of new ones.” 
arnt rn nn rn nn nnn nn nnn ne === However, I have observed that in his letter published in the Amer- 






Owing to the recent extraordinary rise in the cost of clothing, the 
above figures do not give an accurate conception of the iner cost 
of living, unless taken in conjunction with the followimg index figures 
on clothing costs in the Berlin and Ludwigshafen districts: 


Berlin, 









































ican Economist, November 18, 1921, he endeavored to make it appear 

‘ Ludwigshafen. that bh and war gases were made in gerenet chemical plants 

June, 1914 ----------~--------------=----====--------—- --- , 100 | other than dye plants. In that he is im errer, as regards Germany, 

April, 1921_------------~--------------------------------- 1, 642 | our allies, and the United States itself. For instance, mention is made 

ee Sg oneal anaes nara An a a me ee in the report of Cad mes mission to study chemical =A = the oc- 

a eae nr meee arene enw eanenseameneesate ensiararaersete aa --- 1, 882 territory that one dye was over from making 

November, 1921_---------------------------------------. % 187 ~ fe the manufacture of 250 tons of T. N. F. per month in six 
weeks’ time. * 












APPENDIX C. 
Coal-tar products—i919 cenaue of manufactures. 


The same report states’ that the German smeeze gas was manufac- 
tured in the plants of Kalle & Co., Biebrich, and the Bayer Co., at 
with eq t which is being used to-day for the pro- 

duction of azo dyes. urthermore, the latter firm, namely, er & 























































Number of firms_- ------------—_____ 483 | Co., mamufactured the war gas phosgene, as well as the ve 
Ch nce cisiciiaien memes - $174, 991,835 | T. N. T. with the same equipment that was used prior to the war 
Salary and wages ----- 35, 235,209 | for the production ef dye imtermediates. The firm of Meister Lucius 
Value of ees ao enenenebenapriindanipae 482,161 | & Bruning, at Hochst, manufactured a large part of their most im- 
Number of wage earners... eo gnetesshelinaik easing ial 6 portant war —- in ——S which existed before the war, prinei- 
UNITED STATES CHPMICAL INDUSTRY pally for the production of dyes. 
: rthermore, the first successful mannfacture of mustard 
Max 2, 1922. tne French was in the plant of the Usine du Rione Co., witch: ab 


In order that the Senate may be correctly informed as to the amount 
of capital actually invested in the various branches of the chemical 
ingaety which are covered by Schedule 1, Chemicals, oils, and ts, 
of this bill, I have had prepared from the Summary of Census of nu- 
factures, by Industries, for the United States, 1919, compiled for the 
use of the Committee on Finance, United States Senate, the Bureau 
of the Census, Department of Commerce, a table: showing. the total num- 
ber of establishments in each branch of the industry, the capital in- 
vested, and the amount of wages paid to wage earners, which not 
include salaries of officers of corporations, superintendents and man- 

s, and. clerks, stenographers, and salesmen, but simply the 
paid to ordinary laborers. is table also shows the total value of t 
products of that industry for the year 1919; 


making dyes and similar chemicals te the war. Likewise, the 

first and most successful method of manufacturing mustard gas in 
d@ was in the planis of Mr. Levenstein, who manufactures 

and similar chemicals. - 

Bven in the United States, where the dye industry was in fts in- 
fancy prior to the war, practically the enly war gases made outside 
the Government plant at Edgewood were in plants of companies mak- 
ing dyes or similar organic chemical preducts. For instance, it was 
the American Synthetic Color Co., at Stamford, Conn., that produced 
nearly 3,000,000 pounds of chloropicrin after December 13, 1917. The 
Dew. Chemical Co., manufacturers ef dyes and other chemicals, was 
the only concern that aetually made mustard gas outside of the Goy- 
ernment plant at Edgewood Arsenal. 
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The National Aniline & Chemical Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., b 
mustard-gas plant 50 per cent completed at the close of the war for 
the manufacture of 50 tons of mustard gas per day. 
mustard-gas plant was 95 t 
plant of Zinsser & Co., Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y. Likewise, 

ewport Chemical Co., a dye- ing concern, at Carroilsville, Wis., 
had plans under way when the armistice~was signed for producing a 
jorge ee of the gas D. A., one of the war gases. Finally 
Federal Dye & Chemical Co., Kingsport, Tenn., was actually making 
brombenzylcyanide, a war gas, at the close of the war. 

Phosgene, one of the most portant war gases, was made in quan- 
tity outside of the Government plant at Ed wood Arsenal only in the 
works of the Frank Hemingway Co. in New Je . Frank Hemingway 
had made small quantities of pee prior to the war and had done 
considerable work in organic chemicals. 

I might add that during the past year a Chemical Warfare Service 
officer was detailed to George Washington University for the p 
studying the relation between the manufacture of dyes and other o 
chemicals and war In connection with this study he made an 
extensive tour of observation of four of the largest dye plants in the 
country. His report shows not only that these dye plants are poten- 
tial arsenals but that many parts of them can be converted into the 
manufacture of war gases in a very short time. 

Colonel Ragsdale was head of the Trench Warfare Section of the 
Ordnance Department in the war. The manufacture of gases and other 
chemical warfare materials was a small part of his work. In the very 
beainaing. Edgewood was put under a Lieutenant Colonel Chance, who 
started the work in the fall of 1917. Later Col. William _H. Walker, 

rofessor of chemical engi in the Massachusetts Institute of 

hnology, was put in entire charge of chemical warfare gases and 
other materials, with station in Baltimore. He had charge not only of 
miocwoss a but of all outlying plants manufacturing war gases 
of an nd. 

This work in May, 1918, passed under the control of the ee: created 
Chemical Warfare Service, with Maj. Gen. W. L. Sibert in c arge in 
the United States. Thus Colonel Ragsdale, with his many other duties 
in trench warfare, had but very little time to give to chemical warfare 
in the beginning, while the entire work passed out of his hands before 
we made any real headway in the production of gas. 


Very sincerely, 
Amos A. Frins 
Brigadier General, United States Army, 
Chief Chemical Warfare Service. 

Mr. KING addressed the Senate, After having spoken with 
interruptions for two hours and a half, 

Mr. McCUMBER. May I ask the Senator if he is especially 
desirous of closing his argument before we take a recess? 

Mr. KING. I would prefer, if it suits the pleasure of the 
Senator, to go on in the morning. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is entirely satisfactory. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate closes its session this calendar day it take a recess until 
to-morrow at 11 o’clock. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in the 
chair). Is there objection to the request of the Senator from 
North Dakota? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. McCUMBER. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 6 o’clock 
and 5 minutes p. m.) the Senate, under the order previously 
made, took a recess until to-morrow, Saturday, July 15, 1922, at 
11 o’clock a, m. 


neerin 


NOMINATIONS. 


- Beecutive nominations received by the Senate July 14 (legis- 
lative day of April 20), 1922. 


MEMBER OF FEDERAL Boarp FOR VOCATIONAL EpvUcaTION. 


C. F, McIntosh, of Indiana, to be a member of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education for a term of three years from 
July 17, 1922. (A reappointment.) 

APPRAISER OF MERCHANDISE. 

George O’Brien, of Philadelphia, Pa., to be appraiser of mer- 
chandise in customs collection district No. 11, with headquarters 
at Philadelphia, Pa., in place of Albert L. Moise, resigned. 

ASSISTANT APPRAISER OF MERCHANDISE. 

Laid Curtin, of Philipsburg, Pa., to be assistant appraiser of 
merchandise in customs collection district No. 11, with head- 
quarters at Philadelphia, Pa., in place of George O’Brien. 

Untrep States MARSHAL, 
Andrew J. Russell, of Arkansas, to be United States marshal, 
western district of Arkansas, vice John H. Parker, resigned, 
PROMOTION IN THE REGULAR ARMY, 
MEDICAL CORPS, 
To be captain. 


First Lieut. Thomas Franklin Weldon, Medical Corps, fro 
July 11, 1922, — ™ 


JuLy 14, 


APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR ARMY, 
AIR SERVICE. 

Capt. Dudley Blanchard Howard, Infantry, with rank from 
July 1, 1920, 

First Lieut. John Dean Barriger, Field Artillery, with rank 
from July 1, 1920. 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE OFFICERS’ Reserve Corps oF THE ARMY. 

To be brigadier generals, 

Col. George Edmund de Schweinitz, in the Medical Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Col. Clinton Goodloe Edgar, in the Signal Officers’ Reserve 


Corps. 

Col. William Barclay Parsons, in the Engineer Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Col. Burke Haddan Sinclair, in the Field Artillery Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE Navy. 

The following-named chaplains of the United States Naval 
Reserve Force to be chaplains in the Navy, with the rank of 
commander, from the Ist day of July, 1922, in accordance with 
a provision contained in the act of Congress approved that date: 

Edwin B. Niver. : 

John J. Brokenshire. 

POSTMASTERS. 
ALABAMA, 
postmaster at Theodore, Ala. 


James W. Fincher to be Office 


became presidential April 1, 1922. 

John L. Shotts to be postmaster at Hamilton, Ala., in place 
‘| of OC. BE, Mitchell. 
1921. . 

Charley N. Thompson to be postmaster at Piedmont, Ala., in 
— of H, B. Ralls. Incumbent’s commission expired July 21, 


Incumbent’s commission expired March 16, 


Lillian R. Maugans to be postmaster at Eufaula, Ala., in place 
o. . S. McDowell. Incumbent’s commission expired January 24, 
ARKANSAS. 


Jacob Y. Sayre to be postmaster at Stuttgart, Ark., in place 
ae K. Buerkle. Incumbent’s commission expired January 24, 
CALIFORNIA, 


Oliver N. Thornton to be postmaster at Brea, Calif., in place 
of W. M. Smith, resigned. ; 

James E. Pharr to be postmaster at Scotia, Calif., in place 
of George Gribble, resigned. 

COLORADO, 

Will J. Wood to be postmaster at Crawford, Colo. Office be- 

came presidential January 1, 1921. 
CONNECTICUT. 

Louis B. Chaffee to be postmaster at Stafford Springs, Conn., 
in place of L. B. Chaffee. Incumbent’s commission expired May 
20, 1922. 

FLORIDA, 


Urban P. Eytchison to be postmaster at Marianna, Fla., in 
piace of E. C. Lewis. Incumbent’s commission expired August 1, 
1, F 
GEORGIA. 


Herbert J. Knowles to be postmaster at Cuthbert, Ga,, in 
place of A. B. Bussey, Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 18, 1922. 

Robert W. Graves to be postmaster at Toccoa, Ga., in place 
of H. F. Gilmer. Incumbent’s commission expired August 7, 
1921. 

Paul L. Smith to be postmaster at Athens, Ga., in place of 
J. H. Rucker, resigned. 

HAWAII, 


Arcenio H. Silva, jr., to be postmaster at Kahului, Hawaii, 
in place of A: H. Silva, jr; Incumbent’s commission expired 
July 21, 1921, 

Antone F. Costa to be postmaster at Wailuku, Hawaii, in 
place of A. F, Costa. Incumbent’s commission expired July 
21, 1921. 

ILLINOIS. 

Hugo L. Schneider to be postmaster at Highland Park, IIL, 
in place of W. M. Dolley. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 4, 1922. 

Samuel J. Davis to be postmaster at Mooseheart, Ill., in 
riser J. F. Petit. Incumbent’s commission expired March 





1922. 


Leo H. Borgelt to be postmaster at Havana, Ill., in place 
of Matthew Bollan. Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- 
ary 4, 1922. 

Edward A. Catour to be postmaster at Atkinson, Ill, in place 
of Kdward Johnston. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 4, 1922, 

Allie M. Reineke to be postmaster at Perry, Ill. Office be- 
came presidential January 1, 1921. 

Charles W. Russell to be postmaster at Hurst, Ill. Office be- 
came presidential April 1, 1922. 

Bert R. Johnson to be postmaster at Kewanee, IIl., in place 
of J, H, Mulligan, removed. 


INDIANA, 


Shad R. Young to be postmaster at Cicero, Ind., in place of 
= I’. Bardonner, Incumbent’s commission expired July 21, 
1921. 

John E. Ward to be postmaster at Gas City, Ind., in place of 
W. D. Hunt. Incumbent’s commission expired July 21, 1921. 

Calvin Ulrey to be postmaster at North Manchester, Ind., in 
place of Charles Wright. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 24, 1922, 

Thomas C. Dodd to be postmaster at Gosport, Ind., in place 
of BE. A. Smith, resigned. 

Homer HB. Wright to be postmaster at Crandall, Ind. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1922. 

IOWA. 

Benjamin S. Borwey to be postmaster at Eagle Grove, Iowa, 
in place of H. A, Cooke. Incumbent’s commission expires 
July 24, 1922. 

Alfred G. Rigby to be postmaster at Independence, Iowa, in 
place of A. T. O’Brien. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 24, 1922. 

George Banger to be postmaster at La Porte City, Iowa, in 
place of BE. R. Ashley. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 24, 1922, 

Janette E. Gilliland to be postmaster at Melbourne, Iowa, in 
place of Josephine McMahon. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 16, 1921, 

Flossie K. Pfeiff to be postmaster at West Burlington, Iowa, 
in place of K. A. Schwarz. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 24, 1922, 

Frank K. Hahn to be postmaster at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, in 
place of C. D, Huston, Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 24, 1922. 

Phillip T. Serrurier to be postmaster at Sabula, Iowa, in 
place of J. F. Goos, Incumbent’s commission expired January 
24, 1922, 

KENTUCKY. 

Eddie E, Shelton to be postmaster at Clay, Ky., in place of 
James Stiman, removed. 

Fountain S. Aynes to be postmaster at Pleasureville, Ky. 
Office became presidential April 1, 1921. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


Burton D. Webber to be postmaster at Fiskdale, Mass., in 
place of H. L. Upham, deceased. 

_ John P. Brown to be postmaster at Bass River, Mass. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1922. 
MICHIGAN. 

Otis J. Cliffe to be postmaster at Lakeview, Mich., 
of S. F. Kennedy, deceased. 

Natalie G. Noble to be postmaster at Elk Rapids, Mich., in 
place of E. 8. Noble. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
24, 1922, 

Ward R. Rice to be postmaster at Galesburg, Mich., 
of H. L. Shirley. 
24, 1922. 

Victor H. Sisson to be postmaster at Freeport, Mich. 
became presidential July 1, 1922. 

MINNESOTA, 

Fritz yon Ohlen to be postmaster at Henning, Minn., in place 
of Fred von Ohlen. Incumbent’s commission expired August 
%, 1921. 

Kenneth 8. Keller to be postmaster at Kasson, Minn., in place 
of E. R. Brown, deceased. 

Charles A. Allen to be postmaster at Milaca, Minn., in place 
of GC. A, Allen. Incumbent’s commission expired July 24, 1920. 

Peter. G. Peterson to be postmaster at Villard, Minn. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1920. 

MISSOURI. 

Charles E, Bedell to be postmaster at Hale, Mo., in place of 

Lee Jones. 


in place 


in place 
Ineumbent’s commission expired January 


Office 
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John T. Garner to be postmaster at Carrollton, Mo., in place 
of William Arterburn, resigned. 

George E. Richars to be postmaster at Lilbourn, Mo., in place 
of F. A. Hearn, appointee not commissioned. 

NEBRASKA. 

Hugh BE. Mallory to be postmaster at Litchfield, Nebr., in 
place of Orren Slote. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 4, 1922. 

Clyde S. Burkerd to be postmaster at Shelton, Nebr., in place 
of John Conroy, deceased. 

NEW YORK. 


Pearla S. Kling to be postmaster at Albany, N. Y., 
of W. H. Murray, deceased 

Ruth M. Marleau to be. postmaster at Big Moose, N 
place of F. B. Peck, removed. 

Harry M. Barrett to be postmaster at Mahopac, N. Y., in 
place of B. A. Jennings, declined. 

George M. Edsall to be postmaster at Nanuet, N. Y., in place 
Ra M. Fisher. Incumbent’s commission expired July 21, 

Eari W. Kostenbader to be postmaster at Groton, N. Y., in 
place of A. J. McMahon, removed. 

George A. Gardner to be postmaster at Newfield, N. Y. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1921. 

Jay E. Davis to be postmaster at Deansboro, N. Y¥. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1922. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 


Walter F. Long, jr., to be postmaster at Rockingham, N. C., in 
place of W. S. Thomas, resigned. 
OHIO. 

Ross H. Hartsock to be postmaster at Waynesville, Ohio, in 
Place of J. P. Cummings. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 16, 1922. 

Brice H. Murphy to be postmaster at Maynard, Ohio. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1920. 

OKLAHOMA, 

John W. Bishop to be postmaster at Fairview, Okla., in place 
of J. B. Wilson. Incumbent’s commission expired February 4, 
1922. 

Bessie A. Porter to be postmaster at Buffalo, Okla., 
of G. H. Overbeck, resigned. : 

Henry L. Wallace to be postmaster at Calvin, Okla., in place 
of E. B. Logan, resigned, 


in place 


«okey SR 


in place 


OREGON, 


James Henderson to be postmaster at Cascade Locks, Oreg. 
Office became presidential January 1, 1921. 
Henrietta Sandry to be postmaster at Rogue River, Oreg. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1920, 
Charles H. Watzek to be postmaster at Wauna, Oreg. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1920. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Elmer G. Cornwell to be postmaster at Mansfield, Pa., in 
place of R. E. Urell, Incumbent’s commission expired February 
4, 1922. 

Richard C. Jockers to be postmaster at Jenkintown, Pa., in 
place of T. J. Barry, removed. 

Benard Peters to be postmaster at Brackenridge, Pa., in place 
of C. O. Wherry. Incumbent’s commission expired July 24, 1920. 

William S. Tomlinson to be postmaster at Newtown, Pa., in 
place of J. H. Mitchell. Incumbent’s commission expired Au- 
gust 7, 1921. 

Malcolm F. Clark te be postmaster at Coudersport, Pa., in 
place of W. A. Shear. Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- 
ary 4, 1922. 

Edward R. Dissinger to be postmaster at Mount Gretna, Pa, 
Incumbent’s commission expired October 1, 1920. 

Frederick C. Patten to be postmaster at Narberth, Pa., in 
place of E. 8. Haws. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
5, 1922 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Alice Singletary to be postmaster at Bowman, S. C. 

became presidential October 1, 1920. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Signora Hjermstad to be postmaster at Wallace, 8S. Dak. 
Office became presidential April 1, 1921. 
TEXAS. 


Robert E. Johnson to be postmaster at Pecos, Tex., in place 
of H. N. McKellar. Incumbent’s commission expired May 20, 


Office 


Incumbent’s commission expired January 24, 1922, | 1922, 
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Mary Lovely to be postmaster at Weslaco, Tex., in place of 
J. B. Christner, declined. 

Leo I. Steiner to be postmaster at Columbus, Tex., in place of 
A. P. Hinton. Incumbent’s commission expired July 14, 1920. 

Sallie P. Lunday to be postmaster at Naples, Tex., in place of 
S. P. Lunday. Imeumbent’s commission expired March 8, 1922. 

Lotta E. Turney to be postmaster at Smithville, Tex., in place 
of J. K. Barry. Incumbent’s commission expired April 6, 1922. 

VIRGINIA. 

Lula E. Northington to be postmaster at Lacrosse, Va. Office 

became presidential April 1, 1920. 
WASHINGTON. 

Herman S. Reed to be postmaster at Redmond, Wash. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1921. 

Otto F. Reinig to be postmaster at Snoqualmie, Wash. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1921. 

Gladys Jacobs to be postmaster at Vashon, Wash. Office be- 
came presidential January 1, 1921. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

Katherine BE. Ruttencutter to be postmaster at Parkersburg, 
W. Va., in place of W. E. Stout, resigned. 

Flavius B. Strickling to be postmaster at West Union, W. Va., 
in place of H. T. Davis. Ineumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 24, 1922. 

WISCONSIN. 

Otto C. Nienas to be postmaster at Camp Douglas, Wis., in 
place of E. D. Singleton. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 24, 1922. 

Gilbert J. Grell to be postmaster at Johnson Creek, Wis., in 
place of ages Stiehm. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 

24, 1922. 

William Reuschtein to be postmaster at Plain, Wis. Office be- 
came presidential April 1, 1922. 

Clytie Geiger to be postmaster at Rothschild, Wis. Office be- 
came presidential April 1, 1921. 

Alice M. Clinton to be postmaster at Sullivan, Wis. Office be- 
came presidential October 1, 1920. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate July 14 (legis- 
tative day of April 20), 1922. 
DIPLOMATIC AND CQNSULAB SERVICE. 
Gordon Paddock to be secretary of embassy or legation, 
class 2. 
Naval OFFICER oF Customs. 


Joseph W. Paseoe to be naval officer of customs, customs cel- 
lection district No. 11, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SENATE. 
Sarurpay, July 15, 1922. 


(Legislative day of Thursday, April 20, 1922.) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess. 
Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quo- 


rum, 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Assistant Secretary called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 
Ashurst France McCormick 
Ball Frelinghuysen McCumber 
Borah Gooding McKinley 
McLean 
McNary 

ses 
Nelson 


Ransdell 


Brandegee 
Cameron 
Capper 
Caraway 
Culberson New 

Cummins Nicholson 

a ° 

Dia 0 Walsh, Mass, 
du ‘Pont Walsh, Mont. 


Edge 
Watson, Ind. 
Willis 


Ernst 
Fernald 
I desire to state that the Senator from 


Mr. HARRISON. 


Nevada [Mr. PirrmMan] is absent on account of illness in his } 


family. I ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 
Mr. HARRIS. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Watson of Georgia] is absent by reason of illness. I ask that 
this announcement stand for the day. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty Senators have answered to 
their names. There is a quorum present, 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS, 


Mr. BRANDEGEER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have. inserted in the Rrecorp in 8-point type two short dis- 
patches which I find, one in the Washington Post of this 
morning and the other in the New York Herald of to-day, in 
relation to a letter which is, said to have been written by the 
Secretary of State, Mr. Hughes, to Mr. Hamilton Holt, reply- 
ing to certain questions which Mr. Holt had asked him in rela- 
tion to the League of Nations. I ask that the dispatches may 
be printed in the Recorp. If I had a copy of the entire letter 
written by the Secretary of State, I should ask to have that, 
inserted; and I may do that later, if I have the good fortune’ 
to get the letter. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp in 8-point type, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post of July 15, 1922.] 


Smps Wortp Court Treaty as UNLIKELY—PARTICIPATION BY UNITED 
Stratas Musr spe Orner THan Teroves Leacup oF NArIoNns, 
Huenss Says—Roepuies to Hour Lerrer—Denins ASSERTION THAT 
Hs Biockep Movine HpaLrH CENTER FROM Paris TO GENEVA. 


(By the Associated Press.) 

Secretary Hughes, replying yesterday to a letter recently 
addressed to him by Hamilton Holt, president of the Woodrow 
Wilson Foundation, of New York, said he could see no prospect 
for any treaty or convention by which the United States Gov- 
ernment should share in the maintenance of the permanent 
court of international justice until some provision is made 
by which, without membership in the League of Nations, the 
American Government could be able to have an appropriate 
voice in the election of the court’s judges. 

HUGHDS REPIAWS IN DETAIL. 

The Secretary of State replied in detail to Mr. Holt’s letter, 
which brought. up a number of points with respect to relations 
of the United States and the League of Nations. 

Declaring that “there had been much fruitless talk about 
answering communications from the league,’ Mr. Hughes said 
that “it may be pointed out that a large number of these are 
of a purely formal nature for the purpose of giving informa- 
tion,” and that he had endeavored to deal with all commu- 
nications courteously and appropriately, and reports to the 
contrary are evidently based on inadequate information.” 

The United States has had appropriate representation at 
health conferences, the Secretary added, denying Mr. Holt’s 
assertion that he had “blocked the moving of the world health 
center from Paris to Geneva, where it was to be put under the 
jurisdiction of the League of Nations.” 

HOLT AGAIN IN ERROR. 

The Secretary likewise told Mr. Holt he was in error in 
saying that the State Department had “ prevented the American 
Hague judges from sending in nominations for the permanent 
court of international justice of the league,” adding that “ the 
American Hague judges had acted in accordance with their 
own views of propriety.” 

Mr. Hughes further said he could not agree with Mr. Holt’s 
statement that the results of the recent arms conference could 
have been accomplished sooner and better had the United States 
been a member of the League of Nations, and added: 

“My own view is that the important results of the confer- 
ence were made possible beeause it was.a limited conference, 
held in Washington, by the nations immediately concerned and 
was not associated with other enterprises.” 

Denial also was made by the Secretary that the Usited 
States abandoned the Allies in making a separate treaty of 
peace with Germany. 


[From New York Herald of July 15, 1922.] 


_HvucHes Denies STRIKING aT LeAGUB—DEFENDS SEPARATH PEACB 


TREATY WITH GBRMANY IN LETTER TO HAMILTON HOLT. 
(Special dispatch to the New York Herald.) 


New York HERALD BUREAU, 
Washington, D.C., July 14. 

A strong rejoinder to the criticism of the international poli- 
cies of the Harding administration coming from the supporters 
of the League of Nations and lieutenants of Woodrow Wilson 
was offered by Secretary of State Hughes in a letter made 
public to-day, which he addressed yesterday to Hamilton Holt, 
of New York, president of the Woodrow Wilson demoeracy. 

Secretary Hughes’s letter was an answer to a communication 


| sent to him on July 7 by Mr. Holt, in whieh he contended that 


the United States was in various ways interfering with the 
activities of the League of Nations. The charge, Secretary 
Hughes declared, was without foundation. 

In his letter the Secretary made clear the relations of this 
country to the League of Nations, the treaty of Versailles, and 
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Resowed, That Wyoming representatives in Congress be urged to 
take such steps as may be necessary to poovent the passage of any 
legislation which might set aside the decision of the Supreme Court. 
y the Public Service Commission of the State of W Somniag. 
Dated at Cheyenne, Wyo., this 12th day of July, A. D. 1922. 
CLatpe L. Draper, Chairman. 


defended the action of the United States in making a separate 
peace with Germany, declaring that this was service to allied 
powers rather than an abandonment, as Mr. Holt contended, 
Referring to the contention of Mr. Holt that the, League of 
Nations could have obtained the results achieved at the Wash- 









(SBAL.] MAURICE GROSHON, Commissioner. 
ington conference, Secretary Hughes said that the important H. M. HUNTINGTON, Commissioner. 
results of the conference was due to the fact that it was a Attest : E. W. CrowLay, Secretary. 








limited body gathered in Washington and composed of the na- 
tions immediately concerned. 

“T do not agree with your comment,” he said, “that the re- 
sults of the recent Conference on the Limitation of Armament 
could have been accomplished or the work could have been 
bettér done and long ago had the United States been a member 
of the league. I do not care to discuss matters which are ob- 
viously subjects of conjecture, but my own view is that the 
important results of the conference were made possible be- 
cause it was a limited conference, held in Washington by the 
nations’ immediately concerned, and was not associated with 
other enterprises.” 

Speaking of the separate peace, Secretary Hughes said: “I re- 
gret that you should permit yourself in your zeal for the course 
you have espoused to say that I had abandoned our late allies 
in making a separate peace with Germany. Such observations 
will do your cause no good. The separate peace with Germany 
was concluded for the sufficient reason that it became perfectly 
clear, after the most careful consideration, that the resubmis- 
sion of the treaty of Versailles with suggested reservations 
would have no other result than the renewal of the former 
controversy and its continuance for an indefinite time.” 

Secretary Hughes flatly declined to comply with Mr. Holt’s 
request for a discussion of governmental policies, adding that 
these would be the subject of official announcement from time 
to time. 

There is no truth in insinuations that the United States has 
been discourteous to the League of Nations or took communica- 
tions from it in an offhand manner, Mr. Hughes said. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. HARRIS presented a joint resolution of the Legislature 
of Georgia, which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, as follows: 


Whereas there is now idle the magnificent property of the United 
States Government at Muscle Shoals; and 

Whereas it would be for the best interests of the United States and 
for the South that Muscle Shoals should be fully developed; and 

” mapas there continues in the South a great army of unemployed ; 
an 

Whereas the best offer for the shoals has been made by Mr. Henry 
Ford: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolwed, That the General Assembly of Georgia hereby urges the 
Congress of the United States to accep* “he offer for Muscle Shoals 
as made by Mr. Henry Ford, and we urs Members of Congress from 
Georgia to use their influence to this enu; ve it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to each Member of 
Congress from Georgia. 


Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, I present a copy of a reso- 
lution passed by the Public Service Commission of the State 
of Wyoming, which has to do with the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in connection with the ownership 
and control of the Central Pacific Railway. It is a short 
resolution and of very great importance to my State, and I 
ask that it may be read by the Secretary. 

There being no objection, the resolution was read and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce, as follows: 
BEFORE THE PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION OF THE STATH OF WYOMING, 
Resolution adopted at a meeting of the commission held July 12, 1922. 


1. Whereas the Supreme Court has held that the holding of the 
Central Pacific by the Southern Pacific Co. constitutes an unlawful 
monopoly ; and, 

2. Whereas plans are being made to set aside the court's ruling by 
congressional action; and 

3. Whereas the Central Pacific was built under laws ofthe United 
States as a part of a central system of transportation to and from 
California, and was intended to function as a part of such central 
system of transportation, and was not built or intended as a part of 
a southern system of transportation, and is not a part of any southern 
system of transportation ; and 

4. Whereas the shipping public between Ogden and Chicago are 
able to secure a large part of their transportation service by reason 
of the movement along their railroad lines of transcontinental ship- 
ments, and the returns on such shipments greatly assist in maintain- 
ing their railroads, and the future needs of such shipping public make 
necessary the full development of such railroads: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Public Service Commission of the State of Wyoming, 
That the commission recognizes the wisdom and justice of the decision 
of the Supreme Court freeing the Central Pacific Railroad from the 
control of the Southern Pacific Co., and that this body recognizes the 
harm which would result to the interests of Wyoming if the separa- 
tion is not carried out in accordance with the opinion of the Supreme 
Court ; and be it further 

Resolved, That the commission is opposed to all attempts to nullify 
the decision of the Supreme Court and to the Southern Pacific Co. 
having the power to impede or obstruct traffic over the short direct 
transcontinental route when obstructing that traffic would be to its 
advantage; and be it further 


Mr. WARREN subsequently said: Mr. President, I wish to 
have printed in full in the Recorp—it is a matter of only a 
page—resolutions of the Public Service Commission of the 
State of Wyoming opposing the enactment of any legislation 
that might tend to nullify the decision of the United States 
Supreme Court which resulted in the dismemberment of the 
Southern Pacific and the Central Pacific Railroads. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
KENDRICK] presented the same resolutions to-day, and they 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp. 

Mr. WARREN. Very well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolutions will be referred to 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

PUBLIC LANDS IN LOUISIANA. 

Mr. PHIPPS (for Mr. Norseck), from the Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys, to which was referred the bill 
(H. R. 10361) authorizing the sale and patent of certain alleged 
public lands in Louisiana, reported it without amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 827) thereon. 

FRANCES MACK MANN. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, from the Committee on Public 
Lands I report back favorably without amendment the Dill 
(H. R. 8244) permitting Frances Mack Mann to purchase cer- 
tain public lands, and I submit a report (No. 825) thereon. I 
ask for the present consideration of the bill. 

I will state that a similar measure passed the Senate during 
a previous Congress, but was not acted upon in the House by 
reason of adjournment. The bill has now passed the House. 
All it dees is to permit the purchase of 73 and a fraction acres 
of forest land which had been improperly surveyed and upon 
which improvements have been erected by the occupant. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Does the Senator ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr, PHIPPS. I do, ; 

Mr. ROBINSON. I tried to hear the statement which he 
just made and which I take it was in explanation of the bill, 
but on account of conversations about me I could not hear a 
word he said. Will the Senator repeat his statement? 

Mr. PHIPPS. A similar bill wag previously passed by the 
Senate, but was not reached in the House before final adjourn- 
ment. The bill has now been passed by the House. It permits 
the sale of 73 and a fraction acres of forest land which have 
been built upon and paid for originally by the present occu- 
pant, but which fell outside of the survey and therefore was 
eovered back into the forest lands. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Upon that statement I think the bill ought 
to be passed. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and it was read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That Frances Mack Mann be permitted to pur- 
chase lot 11, comprising 3.70 acres; lot 12, comprising 1.58 acres; lot 
13, comprising 28.38 acres; lot 16, comprising 39.67 acres; all situate 
in the east half of the northwest quarter of section 6, township 2 
south, range 72 west of the sixth principal meridian, containing 73.33 
acres, in the State of Colorado, at $1.50 per acre: Provided at all 
coal and minerals contained therein are hereby reserved to the United 
States. ‘That said coal and minerals shall be for. sale or disposal of 
the United States under the coal and mineral land laws, and entrymen 
shall have the right to enter upon said lands for the purpose of pros- 
pecting for and mining such deposits. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

SUBPLUS POWER IN SALT RIVER RECLAMATION PROJECT. 

Mr. CAMERON, From the Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation I report back favorably with amendments the 
bill (H. R. 10248) authorizing the sale of surplus power de- 
veloped under the Salt River reclamation project, Arizona, and 
I submit a report (No. 826) thereon. I ask for the present 
consideration of the bill. It has passed the House and is rec- 
ommended by the committee and the Interior Department. It 
provides for the leasing of surplus power developed under the 
Salt River reclamation project in Arizona. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, what is the request? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. For unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I ask that the bill be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be read for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The Assistant Secretary read the bill, 





































































































































































































































































































































Mr. CAMERON. There are several amendments to the bill 
to change the word “sale” to the word “lease,” ‘wherever the 
former word occurs in the Dill. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I inquire of the Senator from Arizona 
whether the bill was referred to the Interior Department? 

Mr. CAMERON. Yes, sir; and it has been recommended by 
that department. The recommendation of that department is 
contained in the Heuse committee report on the bill. The bill 
has been considered by and is now reported from the Committee 
on Irrigation and Reclamation of the Senate. It simply pro- 
vides for an extension of time in coumection with privileges 
which already exist. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I have no objection to the bill. 

There being no ebjection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, preceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation of Arid 
Lands with amendments. 

The amendments were, on page 1, line 9, after the word “the,” 
to strike out “sale” .and insert “lease”; in line 10, after the 
word “ such,” to strike out “sales” and insert “ leases”; in line 
15, after the words “ for the,” to strike out “sale” and insert 
“lease ’’; and on page 2, line 7, after the words “for the,” to, 
strike out “sale” and insert “lease,” so as to make the bill: 
read: 

Be it enacted, etc,, That whenever a development of power is neces- 
sary for the irrigation of lands under the Salt River reclamation project, 
Arizona, or an opportunity is afforded for the development of power 
under said project, the Secretary of the Interior is authorized, giving | 
preference to municipal purposes, to enter into contracts for a a 
not exceeding 50 years for the lease of any surplus power ‘so developed 
and the money derived from such leases shall be placed to the credit ot 
said project for disposal as provided in the contract between the United 
States of America and the Salt River Valley Water Users’ Association, 
approved September 6, 1917: That no contract shall be made 
for the lease of such surplus power which will impair the efficiency of 
said project: Provided, however, That no such contract shall be made 
without the —— of the legally organized water users’ association 
or irrigation district which has contracted with the United States to 
repay the cost of said project: Provided further, That the charge for 
power may be readjusted at the end of 5, 10, or 20 year periods after 
the beginning of any contract for the lease of power to a manner to De 
described in the contract. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported ‘to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

The title was amended ‘so as to read: “An act authorizing the 
lease of surplus power developed under the Salt River reclama- 
tion project, Arizona.” 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, end, by uianimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

A bill (S. 3829) to establish the Benning National Forest 
in the State of Georgia; to the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 3830) granting a pension te Mary. J. Baldwin; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FERNALD: . 

A bill (S. 3881) granting a pension to Isabell Guptill (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A bill (S. 3832). providing for officers’ retirement under cer- 
tain conditions; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DU PONT: 

A bill (S. 8833) granting an increase of pension to Frances 
Henrietta Bubb; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WATSON of Indiana: 

A bill (S. 8834) to authorize the Chicago, Lake Shore & 
Eastern Railway Co. te construct a bridge across the Grand 
. Calumet River in the State of Indiana; to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

3y Mr. UNDERWOOD: 

A bill (S. 3335) for the relief of William B. Minor; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN: 

A bill (S. 3836) conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of 
Claims to hear and determine claims of the International Arms 
& Fuze Co; ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KING: 

A bill (S. 3837) to unify and improve the street car service 
in the District of Columbia, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. HARRISON: 

A bill (S. 3838) for the relief of the Cleveland State Bank, 
of Cleveland, Miss.; to the Committee on Claims, 
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TO GRAIN FUTURES BILL. 

Mr. NELSON submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by ‘him to the bill (H. R. 19843) for the prevention and 
removal of obstructions and burdens upon interstate commerce 
in grain, by- regulating transactions on grain future exchanges, 
and for other purposes, which was referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry and ordered to be printed. 
CONSTITUTIONAL POWERS OF THE SUPREME COURT (8. DOC. NO. 234). 


Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President, inasmuch as the question of 
the constitutional powers of the Supreme Court of the United 
States has recently been the subject of considerable acrimonious 
discussion in the Senate and outside, I desire unanimous con- 


sent to print in the ConerEessionaL Recorp and also as a Senate 


document an article written by Judge Preston A. Shinn, of 
Pawhuska, Okla., a constituent of mine, the article being en- 
titled “The Constitution is the higher law—An answer to arti- 
cles written by Hon. Walter Clark, of the North Carolina 
Supreme Court.” The article by Judge Shinn is a very able 
one and throws much light on the subject. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Ohair 
hears none, and it ig so ordered. 

The article referred to is as follows: 


THe CONSTITUTION Is THE Higher Law—AN ANSWER TO ARTICLES 

. nah-gg BY Hon. WaLvEr » OF THE NorrH CaroLina SuPReMa 

‘OURT. 

Hon. Walter Clark, of the North Carolina Supreme Court, has writ- 
ten several articles, which have been made public documents of the 
United States Senate, denying the authority of the United States 
Supreme Court to declare acts of Congress unconstitutional—" Gov- 


ernment by j *; “Some myths of the law”; “Some defects in the 
Constitution the United States”; ‘Back to the Constitution.” 
The question has recently been and is now before the Senate of the 


United States, and the articles of Justice Clark are receiving a gen- 
erous circulation. It is evident from the documents that Justice Clark 
favors a Government not republican in form, but a democracy. Because 
of the very high ition of Justice Clark, being the head of one of the 
great judicial of the country, these articles will have very great 
weight with the public and may be expected to do the cause of consti- 
tutional government great injury. 

The justice builds his structure on erroneous facts and history, fans 
the embers of prejudice until the castle is in flames, and then calls on 
the guests to save themselves by jumping from a tenth-story window. 
He says that the delegates who drafted and the people who adopted 
the Constitution of the United States did not know that the court 
would have authority to declare acts of Congress void, nor did they 
intend that the court have such authority; that the instrument itself 
fails to supply the authority. 

The corner stone of his structure has been condemned by every 
master builder to whom it has been presented. He thus states it: 
“This is in aecordance with the er of our Government, which is 
that the lawmaking body is one of ‘restrictions.” 

That is, that it represents the people and has all power that is not 
denied it by the organic law, whereas the executive and judicial are 
grants of power a have no authority except that conferred by the 

nstitution. This fs ‘the statement made by Black and sums up cor- 
rectly the analysis of our State and Federal Constitutions as they are 
written. (Back to the Constitution, p. 3.) This statement is probably 
true as to the State constitutions, but no basic error could be greater 
than the above statement that Congress “has all power that is not 
denied it by the organic law,” when applied to the Federal Constitu- 
tion. The States were 13 years old when the Federal Government was 
born, and the States, or the people, created the Federal Government by 
delegating to it certain authority ee to the State and its 
er le, retaining in the State and its peop e all the remaining powers 
and authority which it then had. Nothing im the science of our Gov- 
ernment is mere firmly established than that the United States is 
a Government of delegated powers and authority—that we look to its 
Constitution to determine what the Congress can do; that the State 
constitutions are a limitation upon oat hosy and the legislature can 
enact all laws, except wherein it is forbidden. It is because of the 
fact that ‘the Federal Constitution is an instrument of delegation that 
it becomes necessary for the people to have a tribunal, other than 
the Congress, to protect the States and the people from the encroach- 
ments of Congress. 

“The powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, 
nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States respec- 
tively or to the people.” (Tenth amendment to United States Consti- 
tution. © 

The Leenatnieien that drafted the Constitution met in 1787 and was 
in session for more than six months. Justice Clark devotes much 
space to the convention and says: 

“Even in such a convention, thus composed and thus secluded from 
the influence of public opinion, the persistent effort to or the judges 
such power was repeatedly and enna denied. The proposi- 
tion was made, as we now know, from Mr. Madison's journal, that ‘ the 
judges should pass upon the constitutionality of acts of Congress.’ 
This was defeated June 4, receiving the yo of only two States. 
It was renewed no less than three times, i. e., on June 6, July 21, and 
finally again, for the fourth time, on August 15, it was brought for- 
ward, and though it had the powerful support of James Madison, after- 
wards President Madison, and James Wilson, afterwards a justice of 
the United States Supreme Court, the proposition at no time received 
the votes of more ‘than three States. On this last occasion, August 15, 
Mr. Mercer ‘thus summed up the thought of the convention, as evidenced 
by its vote: ‘ He aperee of the doctrine that the Jud S, as ex- 
positors of the Constitution, should have authority to declare a law 
void, He thought the laws ought 'to be well and cautiously made, and 
then to be incontrovertible.” (Government by Judges, p. 9.) 

It is the intention of Justice Clark to say that the convention yoted 
on this question: ‘‘ The judges should pass upon the constitutionality of 
the acts of Congress,” and he attempts to prove that Mr. Mercer ex- 
pressed the thought of the convention by quoting a part o/ the speech 
of Mr. Mercer, as reported in Mr. Madison’s Journal of the Proceedings 
of the Convention. I have examined three editions of Madison's Jour- 
nal, and the convention did not have this question before it on August 
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15 nor on any other day.. (Documentary History of United States 
Constitution, published by State Department, vol. 3; Scott’s Madison's 
Journal; and Elliot’s Debates, yol, 5.) 

The Virginia delegation in the convention, by Governor Randolph, 
presented a set of resolutions to the convention, as a plan or basis for 
a eonstitution. The eighth resolution provided for a “council on revi- 
sion” of the acts of Congress composed of the Executive and a con- 
venient number of the Supreme Judiciary, and if this “ council on reyi- 
sion" failed to agree with Congress on the policy of the proposed law, 
it then would become necessary for Congress to pass the same over the 
veto of the “ council on revision” by a yote of Congress. 

This number was left blank, same to be filled in by a vote of the 
convention, ‘The debates of the convention conclusively prove that 
the object of having this “ council on revision” was to pass upon the 
policy of enacting the proposed law, and it was what we know to-day 
as the veto power of the President. This question was before the con- 
vention several times, and each time practically in the same form. On 
August 15, the Jast time, Mr. Madison moved “ that all acts before they 
become laws should be submitted both to the Dxecutive and Supreme 
Judiciary Departments, that if cither of these should object, two-thirds 
of each House, if both should object, three-fourths of each House, should 
be necessary to overrule the objections and give to the acts the force 
of law.” (The three editions of Madison’s Journal, August 15, 1787.) 
This motion was seconded by Mr. Wilson. 

“Mr. Pinckney opposed the interference of the judges in the legis- 
lative business: It will involve them in — and give a previous 
tincture to their opimions.” (Madison's Journal, August 15, vol. 3, 
Doe. Hist. Con,, 587.) : 

‘Mr. Mercer heartily approved the motion. It is an axiom that the 
judiciary ought to be separate from the legislative: but equally so that 
it ought to be independent of that department. The true mg Shy’ the 
axiom is that the legislative usurpation and oppression may obvi- 
ated. He disapproved of the doctrine that the judges as expositors of 
the Constitution should have authority to declare a law void: He 
thought laws ought to be well and cautiously made and then to be un- 
contrellable [incontrovertible].” (Madison's Journal, August 15, vol. 3, 
Doe. Hist. Con,, 537.) 

“Mr. Gerry. This motion comes to the same thing with what has 
been ready gentived.” (Madison’s Journal, August 15, vol. 3, Doc. 
Hist, Con. 

Mr. Mercer, who ha been in the convention since August 6, 
had evidently been infor as to the previous attitude of the dele- 
gates on the right of the. Supreme Court to declare laws of Congress 
unconstitutional, and he was opposed to this “ doctrine” and favored 
the judges rticipating with the Executive in the veto power. But 
the convention voted against the view of Mr. Mercer by a vote of 8 
States to 3. Madison’s Journal, August 15, vol. 3, Doc. Hist. 
Con. 587.) Mr. Mercer was with the minority and not the majority, as 
stated by Justice Clark, supra. 

“Mr. Dickenson was strongly impressed with the remark of Mr. 
Mercer as to the power of the judges to set aside the law. He thought 
no such power ought to exist. He was at the same time at a loss what 
expedient to substitute,” (Madison’s Jourfal, August 15, vol. 33, Doc. 
Hist. Con. 538.) 

Thus we find Mr. Dickenson supporting the position of Mr. Mercer, 
but admitting that some plan or “expedient” was necessary to hold 
the Congress in check. laware, the State of Mr. Dickenson, and 
Maryland, the State of Mr. Mercer, were of the three States that voted 
for the motion. The question had been settled in the minds of the 
delegates, as evidenced by their former ene, and they refused 
to concur in the view of Mr. Mercer, and he did not express the 
“thought of the convention, as evidenced by its vote.” 

The question was first before the convention on June 4 in this form: 
“ Resolved, That the Executive and a convenient number of the na- 
tional judiciary ought to gompaee a council of revision,” being the 
first clause of Randolph’s eighth resolution. (Madison's Journal, June 
4, vol. 3, Doc. Hist. Con. 18, 54.) 

“ Mr. Gerry doubts whether the judiciary ought to form a part of it, 
as they will have a sufficient check against encroachments on their own 
department by their exposition of the laws, which involved a power 
of deciding on their constitutionality, In some States the judges had 
actually set aside laws as being against the Constitution. This was 
done, too, with general approbation. It was quite foreign from the na- 
ture of the office to make them judges of the policy of public measures. 
He moves to postpone clause in order to propose ‘that the National 
Executive shall have a right to negative any legislative act which 
shall not be afterwards passed by parts of each branch of the 
Neary Legislature.’’’ (Madison’s Journal, June 4, vol. 3, Doc. Hist. 
Con. 54. 

‘* Mr. King seconds the motion, observing that the judges ought to be 
able to expound the law as it should come before them, free from the 
bias of having participated in its formation. (Madison’s Journal, June 
4, vol. 3, Doc. Hist. Con. 55.) The Gerry motion carried and the 
question was not further considered until the 6th, when the question 
was the same as on the 4th. On the 6th Mr. Madison said: ‘An as- 
sociation of the judges in this revisionary function would both double 
the advantage and diminish the danger. It would also enable the 
Judiciary Department the better to defend itself against legislative 
encroachments. Two objections had been made—first, that the judges 
ought not to be subject to the bias which a participation in the mak- 
ing of laws might give in the exposition of them; secondly, that the 
Judiciary Department ought to be separate and distinct from the 
other great departments. The first objection had some weight.’” 
(Madison’s Journal, June 6, vol. 3, Doc. Hist. Con. 77.) He then 
goes on in explanation of these objections. Others spoke on the ques- 
tion, but the motion to join the judiclary with the Executive in the 
veto power was defeated. 

The game queStion, upon motien by Mr, Wilson, was fully debated 
by the convention on July 21. It is somewhat strange that Justice 
Clark theught best not to advise the public of what was said in the 
debates on the 21st and the other days when this question was being 
considered. He mentions a very small part of the speech of Mr. Mercer 
on August 15, and then brushes the question aside as being settled by 
his own statement, that the convention did not intend that the court 
have this authority. Because of his high polite position, the public is 
expected to consider the question as settled. On the 21st, Mr. Wilson 
moyed as an amendment to the tenth resolution, “that the supreme 
national judiciary should be associated with the Executive in the re- 
visionary power.” 

Mr. Wilson said: 

“This proposition had been before made and failed; but he was se 
confirmed by refiection in the opinion of its utility that. he thought it 
incumbent on him to make another effort, The judiciary ought ta have 


onl 
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an opportunity of remonstrating against projected encroachments on 
the people as well as on themselves. It had been said that the judges, 
as ex tors of the laws, would have an opportunity of defending their 
constitutional rights. There was weight in this observation; but this 

ower of the judges did net go far enough. Laws may: be unjust, may 
é unwise, may be dangerous, may be destructive; and yet may not be so 
unconstitutional as to justify the judges in refusing to give them effect. 
Let them have a share in the revisionary power, and they will have an 
opportunity of taking notice of those characters of a law, and of coun- 
teracting, by the weight of their opinions, the eres views of the 
a. (Madison’s Journal, July 21, vol. 3, . Hist. Con. 390.) 
a Gorham did not see the advantage of ees the judges in this 

¥ ° 


As judges they are not to be presu any peculiar 
knowledge of the mere pier of public measures. Nor can it be neces. 
t (Madison’s Journal, 


sary as a security for their constitutional rights, 
| 41, vol. 3, doc. Hist,.Con. 391.) 

rT. Gerry did not expect to see this point, which had undergone full 
discussion, again revived. The object Re eonceived of the relisleuany 
power was merely to secure the executive department against legislative 
enereachment. e Executive, therefore, who will best know and be 
ready to defend his rights ought alone to have the defense of them. 
(Madison's Journal, July 21, vol. 3, Doc. Con. 893.) 

Mr. Strong thought, with Mr. Gerry, that the power of making ought 
to be kept distinct from that of expounding the laws. No maxim was 
owner Se 2 a —— of expositors 

uen y the pa ey en sessing the law 
(Madison's Journal, July 21, vol..8, Doc, Hist, Con., 33.) . 7 
Mr. L. Martiff considered the association of the judges with the Ex- 


ecutive as a dangerous innovation, as well as one that could not pro- 

expected from it. A 
-_ 
o 


duce the particular advanta knowledge of 
mankind and of ees not be presumed to belong in a 
higher degree to the judges than the legislature. And as f the 
constitutionality of a that point will come before the judges in 
their official character. In this character they have a negative on the 
Jaws. Join them with the Executive in the revision, and they will 
—_ § oe negative. (Madison’s Journal, July 21, vol. 3, Doc. Hist. 

‘on. : 

Colonel Mason observed that the defense of the Mxecutive was not 
the sole object of the revisionary power. He expected even greater 
advantages from it. Notwithstanding the precaution taken in the con- 
stitution of the legislature, it would still so much resemble that of the 
individual States that it must be expected frequently to pass unjust, 
pernicious laws. This restraining power was therefore essentially nec- 
essary. It would have the effect not only of hindering the final passage 
of such laws but would ae te demagogues from attempting to get 
them passed. It has been said (by Mr. L. Martin) that the judges 
were joined in this check on the laws they would have a double nega- 
tive, since in their expository capacity of judges they would have one 
negative. He would reply that in t capacity they could impede, in 
one case only, the operation of the laws. They could declare an un- 
constitutional law void. But with regard to every law, however unjust, 
oppressive, or pernicious, that did not come plainly under this descrip- 
tion, they would be under the necessity, as judges, to it a_free 
eourse. He wished the further use to be made of the judges of giving 
aid in preventing every improper law. (Madison’s Journal, July 21, 
vol. 3, Doe. Hist. Con. 396.) 

“Mr. Rutledge thought the judges, of all men, the most unfit to be . 
concerned in the revisionary council. The judges ought never to give 
their opinion on a law till it comes before them. He thought it 
equally unnecessary. The Executive could advise with the officers of 
state, as of war, finance, etc., and avail himself of their information 
sy er eer: (Madison’s Journal, July 21, vol. 3, Dec. Hist. Con. 

The motion of Mr. Wilson to join the judiciary with the Executive as 
a council of revision failed, and it was left as the convention had 
already decided, with the Executive, whose title at that time had not 
been fixed by the convention, but was afterwards termed “the Presi- 
dent.” He retains this authority to-day, and it requires a two-thirds 
vote to pass the act ever the veto of the President. From the above 
debate it will appear that it was generally considered by the conven- 
tion that under the Constitution the Supreme Court would have au- 
thority te declare void laws unconstitutional. Many of the speakers 
so declared, and in no instance was there a member who denied the 
right. It will be noticed from the debates, supra, that each speaker 
considered the council on revision ~— for the purpose of passing on 
the policy or advisability of enacting the pro law, and net as sug- 
gested by Justice Clark, supra. 

The mind of the convention was expressed incidentally on other 
occasions. It was urged in the convention that Congress have author- 
ity to negative any law ef a State which might eonflict with the Fed- 
eral laws. 

“Mr. Sherman thought it unnecessary, as the courts of the States 
would not consider as valid any law contravening the authority of the 
Union.” (Madisen’s Journal, July 17, vol. 3, Doc. Hist. Con. 351.) 

On August 22 the question of ex post facto laws was before the con- 
vention, and Mr. Williamson said: 

‘‘Sueh a prohibitory clause is in the constitution of North Carolina, 
and though it had been violated it has done much goed there, and may 
do good here,” because the judges can take hold of it. (Madison's 
Journal, August 22, vol. 3, Doc., Hist. Con. 593.) 

And again on August 28 we find: 2 

“Mr. Mapison, Is not that already done by the prohibition of ex post 
facto laws, which will oblige the judges to declare interferences null 
and void?’’ (Madison's Journal, August 28, vol. 3, Doc. Hist. Con. 


631.) 

So, if Madison's Journal, cited by Justice Clark, and the letters writ- 
ten by members of the convention are to be given their proper weight, 
there can be no doubt as to the intention of the convention to confer 
in the Constitution authority upon the Supreme Court te declare void 
acts of Congress unconstitutional. When the history of the Constitu- 
tion is studied step by step we can not doubt but that the lenguage of 
the Constitution eonfers the authority. On August 26 the present sec- 
tion 2 of Article LII read: ; ; 

“The judicial power shall extend to all cases, 
arising under the Jaws of the United States * * , 

On August 27 Doctor Johnson moved to insert the words “ this Con- 
stitution and. the” before the word “laws.” (Madison's Journal, 
August 27, vol. 3, Doc. Hist. Con. 626.) 

“Mr. Madison deubted whether it was not going too far to extend 
the jurisdiction of the court generally to cases arising under the Con- 
stitution, and whether it ought not to be limited to cases of a judiciary 
nature, The right of expounding the Constitution in cases not of this 


in law and equity, 
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nature ought not to be given to that department.” (Madison’s Journal, 
August 27, vol. 3, Doc. Hist. Con. 626 

“The motion of Doctor Johnson was agreed to nem. con., it being 
generally supposed that the jurisdiction given was constructively lim- 
ited to cases of a judiciary nature.” (Madison’s Journal, Aug. 27, 
vol, 8, Doc. Hist. Con. 626.) 

Section 2 of Article III now reads: “ The judicial 
tend to all cases, in law and 
the laws of the United States 


ower shall ex- 
equity, srising under this Constitution, 
ee a ee 0 one will doubt but that 
the Constitution is an instrument of greater authority than con- 
gressional acts, and Article VI of the Constitution, wherein it says: 
“This Constitution, and the laws of the United States which shall 
be made in pursuance thereof * * * shall be the supreme law 
of the land,” is conclusive on this point. The judicial power extends 
to all cases arising under the Constitution and the laws of the United 
States which shall be made in pursuance thereof—then, is it not 
necessary for the court, when the question is properly raised, to say 
whether or not the act of Congress is authorized by, or in “ pur- 
suance ” of, the Constitution? 

Justice Clark in each of his articles says that Jefferson, Jackson, 
and Lincoln criticized the Supreme Court, intending, no doubt, to 
leave the impression that each of them questioned the authority of 
the court to choose between the Constitution and the acts of Congress. 
Some of these men were on several sides of many questions—let them 
speak for themselves. Shortly after the election of Mr. Jefferson to 
the Presidency the Legislature of Rhode Island presented him with a 
congratulatory address soliciting an expression of his views on the 
Federal Constitution, and in his reply reto Mr. Jefferson said: 

“The Constitution shall be administered by me according to the 
safe and honest meaning contemplated by the plain understanding of 
the people at the time of its adoption—a meaning to be found in the 
explanations of those who advocated, not those who opposed it. These 
explanations are preserved in the publications of the time.” (Elliot's 
Debates, vol. 4, p. o— 

What were the publications of the time? After the convention had 
concluded its labors the proposed Constitution was submitted to the 

eople of the States for adoption. Not to the legislatures of the 
States, as suggested by Justice Clark, but to the people through their 
chosen delegates, for that purpose. (Elliot’s Debates, vol. 1, pp. 319, 
835, Article VII of Constitution.) In many of the States there was 


great opposition to the adoption of the Constitution, both by speeches’ 


and through the press. Its enemies raised every conceivable objec- 
tion to its adoption. That the Congress had too much power; that 
the President would become a king; and that too much authority had 
been given to the Federal courts. The friends of the Constitution 
did not deny that great power had been given to the courts, and that 
it would be the duty of the Supreme Court to declare void acts of 
Congress unconstitutional, but defended the same, both by public 
speeches and through the press. 

Hamilton, one of the most active members of the Constitutional 
Convention, and Madison, also a member of the convention, known 
as the “father of the Constitution,” with John Jay, ublished a 
series of articles under the name of “ Publius” defending and ex- 
poeuting the meaning of the Constitution. These articles were copied 
xy the press in most of the States where there was a contest, and 
were published in pamphlet form and given very wide circulation, 
becoming known as the “ Federalist.” ix of these articles are de- 
voted to the judiciary, and they are most instructive. No doubt Mr. 
Jefferson had the Federalist in mind when he wrote to the Legislature 
of Rhode Island. In No. LXXVIII—and everyone should read the 
entire paper—Mr. Hamilton said: 

“The complete independence of the courts of justice is peculiarly 
essential in a limited constitution. By a limited constitution I under- 
stand one which contains certain specified exceptions to the legislative 
authority ; such, for instance, as that it shall 
no ex post facto laws, and the like. Limitations of this kind can be 
preserved in practice no other way than through the medium of the 
courts of justice, whose duty it must be to declare all acts contrary to 
the manifest tenor of the Constitution void. Without this, all the 
reservations of particular rights or atop es would amount to nothing. 

“ Some perplexity respecting the rights of the courts to pronounce leg- 
islative acts void because contrary to the Constitution has arisen from 
an imagination that the doctrine would imply a superiority of the judi- 
ciary to the legislative power. It is urged that the authority which can 
declare the acts of another void must necessarily be superior to the one 
whose acts must be declared void. As this doctrine is of great im- 
portance in all the American constitutions, a brief discussion of the 
ground on which it rests can not be unacceptable. 

“There is no yan which depends on clearer principles than every 
act of delegated authority, confrary to the tenor of the commission 
under which it is exercised, is void. No legislative act, therefore, con- 
trary to the Constitution can be valid. To deny this would be to affirm 
that the deputy is greater than his principal ; that the servant is above 
his master; that the representatives of the people are superior to the 
people themselves ; that men acting by virtue of powers may do not only 
what their powers do not authorize but what they forbid. 

“A constitution is, in fact, and must be regarded by the judges as a 

fundamental law. It therefore belongs to them to ascertain its mean- 
ing, as well as the meaning of any particular act proceeding from the 
legislative body. If there should happen to be an irreconcilable variance 
between the two, that which has the superior obligation and validity 
ought, of course, to be preferred; or, in other words, the Constitution 
ought to be preferred to the statute, the intention of the people to the 
intention of their agents. 
“Nor does this conclusion by any means suppose a superiority of 
the judicial to the legislative power. It only supposes that the power 
of the people is superior to both; and that where the will of the 
legislature, declared in its statutes, stands in opposition to that of the 
people, declared in the Constitution, the judges ought to be governed 
y the latter rather than the former. They ought to regulate their 
decisions by the fundamental laws rather than by those which are not 
fundamental.” 

Can argument be more convincing than the above from Hamilton? 
John Marshall was one of the delegates to the Virginia convention 
which adopted the Constitution. The Constitution was most bitterly 
fought in that convention. Patrick Henry with all the force of his 
great eloquence led the fight against its adoption, and did not over- 
look the Supreme Court of the United States. In reply Mr. Marshall 
said in part: 

“hese, sir, are the points of Federal jurisdiction to which he 
objects, with a few exceptions. Let us examine each of them with a 
supposition that the same impartiality will be observed there as in 
other courts, and then see if any mischief will result from them, With 
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respect to its cognizance in all cases arising under the Constitution and 
the laws of the United States, he says that the laws of the United 
States being paramount to the laws of the particular States, there is 
no case but what this will extend to. Has the Government of the 
United States power to make laws on every subject? Does he under- 
stand it so? an they make laws affecting the mode of transferrin 
property, or contracts, or claims, between citizens of the same State 
Can they go beyond the delegated powers? If they were to make a 
law not warranted by any of the powers enumerated, it would be 
considered by the judges as an infringement of the Constitution which 
they are to guard. hey would not consider such a law as coming 
under their jurisdiction. They would declare it void.” (Elliot’s De- 
bates, vol. 3, p. 553.) 

Patrick Henry, among other things, said: 

“When Congress, by virtue of this sweeping clause, will organize 
these courts, t °y, can not depart from the Constitution, and their laws 
in o ition to the Constitution would be void. If Congress, under the 
specious pretense of pursuing this clause, altered it and prohibited 
appeals as to fact, the Federal judges if they spoke the sentiments 
of independent men, would declare their pe tion nugatory and 
void.” (Elliot’s Debates, vol. 3, pp. 540, 541.) 

Wilson and others in Pennsylvania, Elisworth and Sherman in Con- 
necticut, and delegates in all the conventions where the question was 
raised, admitted that the Constitution gave the authority to the Su- 
preme Court, and defended it. President Adams, knowing John Mar- 
shall’s avowedly strong views on the authority of the court in this 
regard, appointed him in 1801 Chief Justice of the court, saying, “‘ This 
is the greatest act of my administration.’’ Luther Martin, a delegate 
from Maryland to the Constitutional Convention, refused to sign 
the instrument, and wrote a letter to the people of Maryland in which 
he called attention to the many things which he considered defects 
in the new Constitution, and urged the people not to adopt it, had this 
to say of the court: 

“ Whether, therefore, any laws or regulations of the Congress, any 
acts of its President or other officers, are contrary to or not warranted 
by the Constitution rests only with the judges who are appointed by 

‘ongress to determine; by whose determination every State must be 
bound.” (Elliott’s Debates, vol. 1, p. 380.) 

For several years after the adoption of the Constitution there sat 
in Congress many of the men who had been active in the Constitu- 
tional Convention, and the debates of the early sessions of Congress 
throw much light on the meaning of the instrument. In the Senate, 
in January, 1800, Mr. Mason said: 

“Tt will be found that the people, in forming their Constitution, 
meant to make the jodges as independent of the legislature as of the 
Executive, because the duties they have to Rotter call upon them to 
expound not only the laws but the Constitution also, in which is 
involved the power of checking the legislature, in case it should pass 
any laws in violation of the Constitution. For this reason it was 
more important that the judges in this country should be placed beyond 
the control of the legislature than in other countries, where no such 
power attaches to them, ‘ 

“He knew that they might pass unconstitutional laws, and that the 
judges, sworn to support the Constitution, would refuse to carry 
them into effect; and he knew that the legislature might contend for 
the execution of their statutes. Hence the necessity of placing the 
judges above the influence of these passions; and for these reasons 
he Constitution had put them out of the power of the legislature.” 
(Elliot’s Debates, vol. 4, p. 442.) 

The celebrated “ Virginia resolutions ” of 1798, pronouncing certain 
alien and sedition laws unconstitutional and calling on the other 
States to join Virginia in resisting them, received a cold shoulder from 
most of the States; and the reply of Rhode Island is somewhat typical 
of the answers received by Virginia: 

“In General Assembly, February, A. D. 1799. 

“Certain resolutions of the Legislature of Virginia, passed on 21st 
of December last, being communicated to this assembly : 

“1. Resolved, That, in the oprnion of this legislature, the second 
section of the third article of the Constitution of the United States, 
in these words, to wit, ‘The judicial 
arising under the laws of the Unit States,’ vests in the Federal 
courts exclusively and in the Supreme Court of the United States ulti- 
mately the authority of deciding on the constitutionality of any law 
of Eo ar of the Unit States.” (EHlliot’s Debates, vol. 4, 
p. 


wer shall extend to all cases 


It is generally known that Webster had no doubts as to the author- 
ity of the court; and in the famous debate in the Senate in 1830 
between Mr. Webster and Mr. Hayne, with which most schoolboys are 
familiar, Mr. Hayne said: 

“ But there is one point of view in which this matter presents itself 
to my mind with irresistible force. The Supreme Court, it is admit- 
ted, may nullify an act of aon by declaring it to be unconstitu- 
tional. Can Congress after such a nullification proceed to enforce the 
law, even if they should differ in opinion from the court?” (Blliott’s 
Debates, vol. 4, p. 514.) 

Justice Clark says that Jackson had denied the authority of the 
Supreme Court in this respect. In November, 1832, South Carolina 
passed an ordinance touching the tariff laws of the United States which, 
had the State been permitted to carry out, would have taken the State 
out of the Union. President Jackson issued a procnanie to the 
State, which had the desired effect, wherein he said: 

“Tf it should be said that public opinion is a sufficient check against 
the abuse of this power, it may be asked why it is not deemed a 
sufficient guard against the passage of an unconstitutional act Le 
Congress. There is, however, a_ restraint in this last case whic 
makes the assumed power of a State more indefensible, and which 
does not exist in the other. There are two appeals from an uncon- 
stitutional act ssed by Congress—one to the judiciary, the other to 
the ple and the States.” (Elliot’s Debates, vol. 4, p. 584.) 

Lincoln exercised the right to criticize the court, but he never 
denied the right of the court to declare void acts unconstitutional. 
In a speech in Springfield, Ill., he said: 

“We believe as much as Judge Douglas, perhaps more, in obedience 
to and respect for the judicial department of government. We think 
its decisions on constitutional questions, when fully settled, should 
control not only the particular case decided but the general policy of 
the country, subject to be disturbed only by amendments to the Con- 
stitution as provided in that instrument itself. More than this would 
be revolution.” (Reply to Douglas, June 26, 1857; Centenary Bdition 
of Lincoln’s Speeches.) 

History does not support, and for that reason I can not agree with 
the statement that “‘ Judge Marshall recognized this in Marbury v. 
Madison, in which case in an obiter opinion he had asserted the power 
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to declare an act of Congress unconstitutional, for he wound up by 
refusing the logical result, the issuing of the mandamus sought, because 
Congress had not conferred jurisdiction upon the Suppeme Court to 
issue it.” (Some Defects in the Constitution, p. 1 Mar v. 
Madison, as to the point in question, was in no sense of that w an 
obiter opinion, as it was a necessary part of the court’s opinion. 

The people in the Constitution had established the original jurisdic- 
tion of the Supreme Court, but left it to Congress to r te the 
appelnee jurisdiction. ‘The eo in 1789, among other things, 
attempted to confer original jurisdiction on the court in mandamus. 
Upon the application of Marbury the court, under the act of 1789, 
granted the “rule” requiring the Secretary of State, Mr. Madison, to 
show cause why a mandamus should not issue compelling him to issue 
to Marbury his commission as a justice of the peace in the District of 
Columbia. When the case came on for hearing before the court its 
urisdiction to issue the writ of mandamus was questioned. Every 

wyer knows that the court’s first duty was to decide that question, 
and the decision of that question could not be obiter, it being abso- 
lutely necessary. The court said: 

“* Congress can not confer on this court any original jurisdiction. 

“When the Constitution and an act of Congress are in conflict the 
Constitution must govern the case to which they both apply. 

“An act of Con $ repugnant to the Constitution ts not law. 

“To issue a wit of mandamus requiring a Secretary of State to 
deliver a pegs weust be an exercise of original jurisdiction not con- 
ferrable by gress and not conferred by the Constitution on this 
court.” (Marshall's Constitutional Decisions (Dillon), 2.) 

So instead of holding out for greater authority, the court refused to 
accept of authority, which the people in their Constitution had not 
conferred upon the court. The writ of mandamus was refused, not 
because “ ve ge had not conferred jurisdiction,” but because Con- 
gress was ac’ . without jurisdiction, as the people had already acted 
when they adopted the Constitution. 

The court may have used obiter on another question in this case, 
but, if so, its words will sound very sweet to the readers of Mr. 
Clark. Keep in mind that it was t Secreta of State, a great 
Cabinet officer, whose acts were in question in this case. The court 


says: 

“Phe very essence of civil liberty certainly consists in the right of 
every individual to claim the protection of the laws whenever he 
receives an injury. One of the first duties of government is to afford 
that protection. In Great Britain the King himself is sued in the 
respectful form of a petition, but he never fails to comply with the 
judgment _of his court. 

“The Government of the United States has been emphatically termed 
a government of laws and not of men, It will certainly cease to 
deserve this high appellation if the laws furnish no remedy for the 
violation of a vested right. 

“Questions in their nature political or which are by the Constitu- 
tien, ama laws submitted to the Executive cam never be made in this 
court, 

“ But if this be not such a question, if so far from being an intru- 
sion into the secrets of the Cabinet it respects a paper which accord- 
ing to law is upon record and to a copy of which the law gives a 
vient on the Barment of 10 cents, if it be no intermeddling with a 
subject over which the Executive can be considered as hav exer- 
cised any control, what is there in the exalted station of the officer 
which shall bar a _ citizen from asserting in a court of justice his 
legal rights or shall forbid a court to listen to the claim or to issue 
a mandamus directing the performance of a duty not depending on 
Executive. discretion but on particular acts of Congress and the gen- 
eral prmciole of law? 

“Tf one of the heads of departments commit any illegal act under 
color of his office by which an individual sustains an injury, it can 
not be pretended that his office alone exempts him from being sued 
in the ordinary mode of proceeding and being compelled to obey the 
judgment of the law.” 

The court held that Marbury had a right of action against the Sec- 
zetany of State to compel him to deliver his commission, but that he 
was in the wrong court, as the Constitution had not conferred original 
jurisdiction on the Supreme Court to issue mandamus. 

Among the many criticisms of the Supreme Court made by Justice 
Clark he has this to say concerning the fourteenth amendment: 

“Aware of this defect, the court since the war has sought to found 
its jurisdiction to nullify legislative action m the fourteenth amend- 
ment. It has been well said that that amendment, which was intended 
for the peoteesten of the Negro, had failed entirely in that purpose, 
but has become a very tower of strength to the great aggregations of 
wealth. Not only no force can he justly given to the construction 
placed by the Supreme Court upon the fourteenth amendment from 
the knowledge of the history of its adoption, but the words used can 
not fairly be' interpreted as they have been. ‘Due process of law’ 
means the orderly proceeding of the courts and the ‘equal protection 
of the laws’ was never intended to give to the F courts irre- 
viewable supremacy over Congress and the President. (Back to the 
Constitution (Clark), 11.) 

That section of the fourteenth amendment referred to by Mr. Clark 
is an inhibition against the States, and confers no rights upon Con- 
gress other than to enforce the inhibition: “ No State shall make or 
enforce any law which shall abridge the privileges or immunities of 
citizens of the United States; nor shall any State deprive any person 
of life, liberty, or property without due process of law; nor deny to 
any person within its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws.” 
Shortly after the Civil War Congress Bg aws which came before 
the court, and the attorney for the United States contended that they 
were authorized by the fourteenth amendment. 

The court held that the language of the acts did not bring them 
within the fourteenth amendment and that the acts were repugnant 
to the tenth amendment, supra. _I doubt if there can be found a single 
opinion by the Supreme Court that warrants the attack of Mr. Clark. 

e court has consistently held that the fourteenth amendment applies 
only to the States, acting by their authorized agents, as the legislature, 
the courts, etc., and that it does not inhibit the citizens of a State, 
except where they represent and speak for the State. 

Many other statements of Mr. Clark are not supported by the facts, 
for instance, that the income tax law of 1894 was passed by “the 
lower House unanimously, and I believe there were only one or two 
votes against it in the Senate. The President, who was a good lawyer, 
approved it” (Government by Ju (Clark), 12), and then it was 
declared unconstitutional by “ five elderly lawyera, selected by influences 
patnreny antagonistic to the laboring classes.” (Defects in Con. of 
U. 8. (Cark), 13.) The facts are that the law passed the House not 
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13, of Sixtieth Congress, second sessi It is more than likely that 
the ability of the minority who op the act and of the “ Presi- 
dent, who was a good lawyer,” who refused to ougrove the same, was 
ter than the ability of those who “ unanimo - the law. 
d and study the lives of the “elderly lawyers” who compose the 
Supreme Court now, or at any time prior, and decide for yourself if 
there is, any reason why they should “antagonistic to the om | 
classes.” Read the opinions of the Supreme Court for the past 
years and see if these “ elderly lawyers ” have not by obiter blazed the 
way for much of the progressive legislation — that period. Read 
the recent opinion of the court on the Adamson law and you will be 
able to make a pretty good guess as to the character of rail 
lation we have a right to expect within a reasona pe < 
The words of mcoln in 1860 seem quite pertinent at this time. 
Senator Douglas, without going into the facts, to his people 
that his tien on the question of slavery was the position of the 
fathers.” Lincoln, in a speech in 1960 in cree Union replied to 
the assertion of Douglas as to the position of ** fathers,” using 


these words: 

“But he [Douglas] has no right to mislead others who have less 
access to history and less leisure to study it into false beliefs that our 
fathers, who framed the Government under which we live, were of the 
same opinion, thus substituting falsehood and deception for truthful 
evidence and fair argument,” ’ 

Preston A. SHINN, 


PAWHUSKA, OKLA 
THE COAL SITUATION. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Recorp a communication 
from the Governor of Massachusetts, Hon. Channing H.-Cox, 
addressed to the members of the Massachusetts delegation in 
Congress in reference to the coal situation in Massachusetts 
and throughout New England. 

There being no objection, the communication was ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


THe COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
BXEcUTiIVE DePaRTMENT, 
To the Members of the Massachusetts Delegation in Congress: 

The people of Massachusetts and New da view with the greatest 
concern the present serious condition ea by the _— strike in 
the coal mines. It is generally known that our people cot not resist 
the rigors of our winter climate without coal, that coal is necessary for 
the conduct of our pie utilities, and that industry and commerce 
in this section would be destroyed without an ample supply of cheap 
coal. It is doubtful if the actual conditions with reference to our 
supply of coal at present are known, and I therefore feel it my duty 
to present these conditions to you, as they have been determined by Mr, 
Hultman, the Massachusetts fuel administrator, and I urge that in any 
way possible action be taken which may insure to our people a supply 
of eoal for the winter. 

The troubles of the two branches of the coal industry are diametri- 
cally opposite. In the anthracfte industry the trouble is due to under- 
production made pam OY natural monopolistic conditions; on the 
other hand, the bituminous industry is in. trouble from overproduction. 
The production of anthracite is not capable of expanding in an emer- 
gency as is the case of bituminous. he demand for anthracite does 
not materially fluctuate, while the demand for bituminous is dependent 
upon industrial and commercial activities. 

It is an interesting fact that the total yearly production of anthra- 
ae coal - less than the annual fluctuation in the production of bitu- 
minous coal, ~ 

So complete is our dependency upon coal for mechanical power and 
heat that the — health and welfare is seriously threatened by 
selfish quarrels in the coal industry between capital and labor. When 
such a menace confronts the people it is unquestionably the duty of 
the Government to act. 

The proper time for the Government to intervene and the action that 
should be taken are matters of great impartance and must be sanely 
and impartially considered by those who are responsible for the admin- 
istration of our Government. 

The people have a right to expect their Government to protect their 
rights. If relief from a menace can not be secured by methods of con- 
ciliation and arbitration, suitable action must be taken, either by the 
President or Congress, that will safeguard the welfare and health of 
the people, 

1. ANTHRACITE COAL, 


I would be remiss in my duty if I did not advise the people of 
Massachusetts in regard to the deplorable and dangerous situation that 
may confront householders who are dependent or rely upon anthracite 
coal for their domestic fuel next winter. 

Resumption in mining of anthracite coal must be commenced without 
delay ; otherwise the householders of Massachusetts wil) not be able to 
secure an ample supply of anthracite coal for domestic needs. This 
condition will exist in the entire eastern and northeastern sections of 
the country, with the exception of Pennsylvania. 


2. BITUMINOUS COAL. 


There is at present no shortage in the supply of bituminous coal 
available to Massachusetts and the other eastern and northeastern 
States of the country. While the future is uncertain in regard to our 
bituminous coal supply no trouble is as yet apprehe } 

Below are the principal facts and figures on which the above con- 
clusions are based. 

ANTHRACITE COAL. 


PRODUCTION. 


On April 1 the anthracite miners officially “suspended production ” 
and on June 26 the anthracite miners authorized the union officials to 
declare that a “strike” existed. The union leaders have as yet made 
no strike announcement. However, from April 1 to July 1, 1922, the 
production of anthracite coal has been about 140,000 net tons, mostly 
dredged from river bottoms and consisting of steam sizes not commonly 
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used for domestic perpeoss. During the aomeigeriog last year approxi- 
mately 23,000,000 tons, all sizes, were produced. 

Since 1913 the annual production of anthracite coal, which is found 
and mined only in a small section of the State of Pennsylvania, has 


Net tons. 


nent 65 per cent of the above is domestic sizes, the balance steam 
sizes. 

From the foregoing figures it is evident that even war-time demand 
and high price for anthracite stimulated production less than 10 per cent. 
Included in this increased production were vast culm bank recoveries, 
which coal contained so much rock and bone that the increased pro- 
duction of coal was more opgereat than real and resulted in producing 
what has been described as fire-proof coal. 

Excluding Sundays and holidays, the anthracite mines have been 
obliged to operate at practically full time throughout the entire year 
to produce the above tonnage. 

For more than a month there has been practically no domestic sizes 
except pea coal available for shipment from storage piles. 

The production loss to date this year of approximately 23,000,000 
tons can not be made up, and each month the anthracite strike con- 
tinues will increase this deficit by approximately 7,500,000 tons, 


CONSUMPTION, RECBIPTS, AND STOCKS OF ANTHRACITE COAL IN 
MASSACHUSRTTS, 


Anthracite coal of domestic sizes, i. e., broken egg, stove, chestnut, 
and pea, is the principal source of heating the homes of this Com- 
eee We consume about 5,500,000 tons of the domestic sizes 
each year. 

On.April 1 when the present coal strike began Massachusetts re- 
tail dealers had on hand 726,611 tons. Receipts during Sort May, and 
June, although ore at the mines had practically ceased, 
amounted to 419,824 tons, making the total available coal supply of 
the dealers from April 1 to July 1 of 1,146,435 tons. During April, 
May, and June 837,560 tons were delivered by the dealers, leaving 
a stock on hand in the dealers’ yards July 1 of 308,875 tons. 

Deliveries for April, May, and June, 1921, were 1,366,521 tons 
against deliveries for the same months this year of 837,560 tons. 

Another matter to be considered is stocks in house cellars carried 
over from last coal-burning season. Business conditions in this section, 
together with the perie convinced that the price of coal, which is 
twice as high as in 1913, is sure to be reduced, caused subnormal 
amounts to carried over. This assumption is borne out by reports 
from the dealers that spring deliveries this year included a very large 
number of 1-ton and one-half-ton orders. 

Although anthracite coal was not in any way connected with the 
recent establishment on May 30 of a “ maximum price” for bituminous, 
the demand for anthracite was immediately stimulated by this action, 
and it is evident from the dealers’ reports that during June the de- 
mand for domestic anthracite has been greater than during the same 
period last year while stocks on hand are rapidly shrinking. 


FUTURE OUTLOOK, 


In the thickly settled eastern and northeastern sections of our coun- 
try the householders have allowed themselves to become dependent 
upon anthracite coal for domestic purposes. The existing strike in the 
bituminous regions, the unreasonable prejudice of many ple against 
the use of this coal, the construction of the present heating apparatus, 
especially kitchen rafiges, causes me to regard with apprehension the 
conditions that will probably be foisted upon householders of limited 
means this fall and winter. 

The production of anthracite coal has not been flexible or in any 
Way seasonal during the last 10 years, as has been the case in the 
bituminous industry. It is a climatic necessity for New England to 
accumulate large stocks of both anthracite and bituminous coal _be- 
fore winter sets in. This fact, together with the seasonal demand for 
cars for moving crops and other purposes, may again cause an acute 
transportation crisis, 

The real trouble will come in the fall, when householders find that 
there is no anthracite coal available or only at prohibitive prices. 
Such conditions may enable coal ‘ exploiters” to repeat their per- 
formance of 1920, when the price of or quality coal at the mine 
reached $15 a ton in ane cases. This tendency is already showing 
itself in the anthracite ade by the fact that dealers here are 
cane solicited to buy now at an advance of $2 per ton over the April 1 

rices, 

The fact remains the .anthracite operators and labor union officials 
have been in conference since March 15 without success. Production, 
which has been stopped since April 1, must be resumed without delay, 
or the anthracite-burning population in about 25 States will suffer 
unwarranted ——> and expense in obtaining an adequate amount 
of fuel to heat their homes next winter. 


BITUMINOUS COAL. 
PRODUCTION. 


Production from the nonunion mines since April 1 has averaged 
ee 5,000,000 tons weekly. Comparative production tables are shown 
elow : 


Bituminous coal production in the United States. 
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CONSUMPTION, RECEIPTS, AND STOCKS OF 


ENGLAND. 
In considering the local aspects of the bituminous-coal situation it is 
necessary to consider New England as a unit. 
The aren of bituminous coal fluctuates with industrial and 
commercial activities, and bituminous-coal receipt figures may be re- 
garded as a good barometer of business conditions. 


New England tide and rail bituminous-coal receipts. 
Net tons. 
- 18, 182, 000 
- 22, 484, 000 
17, 188, 000 
Another important factor in New England’s fuel problem is the tre- 
mendous growth in the use of fuel oil. In three years the displace- 
ment of bituminous coal by fuel oil in New England has grown from 
500,000 to 4,000,000 tons. The economic effect of fuel-oil competition 
ro the price and consumption of bituminous coal in New England is 
of inestimable value in safeguarding our industrial welfare. 
From an examination of the monthly receipts of bituminous coal 
into New Bngland and comparison with previous years there does not 
appear to be an abnormal shrinkage cau: by the strike to date: 


New England bituminous coal receipts (nét tons). 


BITUMINOUS COAL IN NEW 


The Associated Industries of Massachusetts, at the request of the 
Fuel Administrator, made a survey of the bituminous coal stocks in 
the hands of their members as of June 1, 1922, which is quoted in 
part below: 

“From a summary of the questionnaires which we sent out to our 
members it does not look to us as if the situation was at all alarm- 
ing at the present time. 

‘Concerns having annual requirements of 5,000 tons and over gen- 
erally have a good supply on hand, running from two to six months. 

“Concerns having ae of from 500 to 5,000 tons have 
supplies to carry them 45 days on an average. The greater part of 
these concerns are not using coal now, but will be in the market for 
urgent requirements before cember 1. 

“Concerns having requirements of less than 500 tons either have 
very low stocks on hand or enough to carry them for from four to 
eight months, the former being true of about 60 per cent of this class.” 

FUTURE OUTLOOK. 

Foreign demand for coal is about one-fifth as strong as during the 
1919-20 strike emergency period, when exports were totaling about 
1,250,000 tons a month compared with about 250,000 tons a month 
this year. In fact, there is a potential supply of soft coal available 
for agers and already small shipments have been received from 
Novia Scotia and England. The foreign demand for coal at any cost 
was one of the principal causes for the 1919-20 price orgy. 

Therefore the only real competition that New ne will experi- 
ence in getting a supply of bituminous coal from the nonunion field, 
which is its principal source of supply, will come from other sections 
of the country normally supplied by the so-called union field. So far 
there has been no governmental diversion of this coal to meet shortage 
in the West, and natural competition has hardly absorbed the amount 
produced in excess of the eastern demand as is evidenced by the ac- 
cumulating stocks of bituminous coal at Hampton Roads. 

CHANNING H, Cox. 
THE TARIFF, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending amendment will be 
stated. 

The ASSISTANT SEcRETABY. The pending amendment is on 
page 286, after line 16, where the Committee on Finance pro- 
poses to insert the following new section: 

Sec. 821. That the dye and chemical control act, 1921, approved 
May 27, 1921, as amended, shall continue in force for one year after 
the date of the passage of this act. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, I was expecting to address 
the Senate for a very few moments this morning in support of 
section 321, but I-am informed that there has been a general 
understanding that all debate has been closed and that the 
vote is to be taken immediately. Of course, I do not wish to 
disturb an understanding of that sort, although I am deeply 
interested in this subject. I will, however, ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Recorp the views of leading 
chemists and others printed in the Yale Alumni Weekly of 
April 29, 1921, and May 12, 1922. 

Yale University about a year ago adopted plans for the 
construction of one of the finest and best equipped chemical 
laboratories in the world and that institution is deeply in- 
terested in the subject involved in this amendment. I should 
like to call the attention of the Senate to the vast importance 
of sustaining chemical research in every legitimate way, but, 
under the circumstances, I shall desist, it not being my habit 
ever to interfere here with the taking of a vote. 
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There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


{Extracts from article entitled “Chemistry’s Call,” 
Garvan, president of the Chemical Foundation—Yale 
April 29, 1921.) 


The chemist is constantly laboring to make almost everything that we 
all eat, wear, buy, sell, and use a great deal better, cheaper, and more 
serviceable. If our chemical science and industry is destroyed by any 
foreign powse, our chemists will be reduced to an unsupported minorit 
or supplanted by foreign chemists whose heads and hearts turn towar 
the country whose invading forces they really represent, Not many 
years ago almost every American business man was obliged to depend 
upon German chemical experts. who spied on his plant for their Kaiser 
and betrayed its secrets to their country’s competitive business forces. 
Aergeeeans must stand on guard at these key points in every business 
n the future. 


* “« a * * * * 


Three shiploads of selected dyestuffs from Germany—upon which she 
will glady pay as high a tariff as can be imposed—can supply our whole 
country’s dye needs for a year and serve to ruin every one of our drug, 
dye, and chemical plants, from the smallest to the very largest. 

* oe * & + * * 


As our chemists lead the way to the higher civilization ahead, every 
man, woman, and child in America must push on behind them. To 
every hundred struggling chemists in this country Germany counts her 
tens of thousands of trained laboratory workers backed by tremendous 
financial, social, and governmental support, organized as only Germany 
can organize her most powerful cohorts, and entrenched behind an ex- 
perience of a quarter century acquired before the rest of the world 
awoke to the vital need of systematic chemical research and industrial 
progress. ‘o take her share in the promised land of creative chemistry 
America must mass an army of young, keen, and patient recruits behind 
her leaders in the science of chemistry. In every other nation the 
mustering of boys and girls for the promising career of chemistry is 
already well under way, all about their secondary schools, colleges, and 
universities. Shall our country fail, shall Yale fail to rally for this all- 
important call of chemistry? 


PF Francis P. 
umni Weekly, 


[Extract from article entitled “The four-year course in chemistry,” 
by Arthur J, Hill, assistant professor of organic chemistry—Yale 
Alumni Weekly, April 29, 1921.] 

This brief survey would be incomplete without some statement rela- 
tive to the type of men it is hoped that this training will produce. The 
underlying purpose of the course is thoroughly to acquaint the student, 
through theory and practice, with the fundamental concepts of the im- 
portant branches of chemistry without attempt at specialization. Thus 
equipped the student should be capable of otstng the industrial or 
educational field or continue his scientific training in graduate schools 
of chemistry, where he may specialize in the field which makes -the 
greatest appeal to him. There is a pressing need of men capable and 
well trained for undertaking original chemical work, and it is the pur- 
pose of the department to foster and stimulate in every student an apti- 


tude for independent chemical eke and to ee ok those men 
ic 


showing especial promise to undertake graduate work which will pre- 
pare them for a professional career in some branch of chemistry. 


(Extract from article entitled “The course of industrial and engi- 
neering chemistry,” by Harold Hibbert, associate ree of applied 
chemistry—Yale Alumni Weekly, April 29, 1921. 


The object of the four-year course in industrial and _ engineering 
chemistry recently organized in the Sheffield Scientific School is to 
give a student a broad training in chemistry accompanied by special 
instruction in such fundamental subjects as mathematics, physics, lan- 
guages, machine design, kinematics, thermodynamics, power and electri- 
cal engineering, economics, and business finance. n the sophomore 
year the student of engineering shesteniry will devote the greater part 
of his time to the study of physics, mathematics, languages, Dnglish, 
and drawing, 

Commencing with the junior year, he will specialize more in chemistry, 
taking, in addition to the quantitative analysis, courses in phgstes} and 
organic chemistry. During the same period considerable time will be 
devoted to special phases of mechanical engineering such as machine 
design, kinematics, thermodynamics, heat engines, etc., and he will 
still receive adequate instruction in English. 

Ip the senior year the student’s energies will be concentrated on the 
technical application of chemistry, the study of which will be much 
facilitated , the attention to be given during the same period to 
power and electrical engineering. The new course in chemical tech- 
nology and the special courses in economics and business finance will, 
it is anticipated, serve to widen his outlook and to provide him with a 
well-balanced commercial judgment. A feature of this year’s work is 
a two-hour period throughout the year which is devoted to seminar 
work in engineering chemistry. 


[Extract from article entitled “Chemical research in the graduate 
school,” by Treat B. Johnson, mp sony of organic chemistry—Yale 
Alumni Weekly, April 29, 1921. 

Along what lines we may expect the most important developments 
in chemistry in the next 20 years is very difficult to predict, and it is 
probable that no two men would agree to-day in their answer to this 

uestion. It is also probable that any chemist would give you a 
ifferent answer if this question were put to him at an interval of 
five years. Chemistry is a ne gree and intensely practical science, 
and has never received so much attention and advanced-so rapidly in 
this country as at the present time, as is evident from the recent 
literature and increased activity in industrial and scientific research 
organizations. In its relations to other sciences, however, it is agreed 
by all who have knowledge of the facts that chemistry will always 
occupy a fundamental position. The two branches which promise to 
contribute the most to our general welfare in the future are organic 
and general or physical chemistry. 

Chemistry may be defined as a study of all properties and changes 
of matter depending on the nature of the substances concerned. . Geology 
is the study of the chemistry of the earth. In biology we are dealin 
with chemical changes taking place in living organisms. Norma 
growth and the internal and external structures of plants and animals 
are all the result of a series of chemical changes. It is the use of 
the scientific method and the application of the principles of chemistry 


and persion that has bro’ t about the vast development of medicine 
within the past century. In this field of research physiology, with the 
aid of chemistry, has undoubtedly contributed more of practical value 
than any other subject except bacteriology, with which it is closely 
linked. Engineering, which is the art of making structural properties 
of matter useful to man, has reached the plane of a science through 
a knowledge of the chemical and physical properties of iron, coppe 
concrete, organic products, et¢c., and other Sgincering materials us 
in construction. hemistry, therefore, occupies a strategical position 
in our educational program, and the time has come not only for a 
more aggressive concern with the nature and ideals of our advanced 
courses of instruction in this subject but also for greater emphasis on 
our new me <r Neg for advancing our knowledge of this science 
and for applying its fundamental principles to the many problems of 
industry. 
* oy i * * * « 

The trend of therapeutics to-day is to limit the amount and number 
of drugs and supply hygienic and dietetic measures in the treatment 
of disease. It is undoubtedly true that the future discoyeries in the 
field of biechemistry hold out promise of positive and- far-reachin 
results of great benefit to mankind. It is through a concerted attac 
by chemists, physicists, biologists, and medical men that we may antici- 
pate a final solution of such important problems in medicine as the 
cause of cancer, control of tuberculosis, cure of epilepsy, and relief of 
nutritional diseases, 


[Extract from article entitled “ Scientific cooperation between chemists 
and bacteriologist,” by Leo F. Rettger, professor of bacteriology— 
Yale Alumni Weekly, April 29, 1922.] 

It must be apparent to everyone that for an ultimate solution of 
some of these problems the cooperation of investigators from different 
fields is necessary. Few, if any, scientists can become masters of more 
than one of these fields. The well-trained chemist may have acquired 
some of the principles of bacteriology, and may even be familiar with 
much of the ordinary technique of the bacteriological laboratory, but his 
chief interest is in the science of chemistry, and his grasp of problems, 
even chemical, which lie well within the domain of bacteriology must 
of necessity be limited. Conversely, the bacteriologist, even though 
he may have had shorangh instruction in the various branches of 
chemistry, is far from pang apatines to conduct researches in bio- 
chemical problems related to bacteria which demand the most extensive 
chemical training and Sroecnae on the part of the investigator. It 
can not be denied that for the successful prosecution of any funda- 
mental research cooperation between different departments of branches 
of study is indeed necessary. 


{Extract from article entitled “ Yale’s pioneer chemist—Benjamin Silli- 
man,’ by Edgar Fahs Smith, professor of chemistry in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and president of the American Chemical 
Society—Yale Alumni Weekly, May 12, 1922.] 

The marvelous discoveries in chemistry during its entire history, but 
articularly during the recent decades, lead to the thought that train- 
ng in this science should be a part of the business of every intelligent 
individual; further, that acquaintance with its achievements and 

epoch-making progress should extend to every class of men. 

Medicine, through chemistry, will alleviate disease and suffering as 
never before. It is not alone in material comforts but in the things 
affecting Life and health t:.at chemistry has advanced by leaps and 

n 


bounds. It brings riches, power, and uplift to nations giving it a real 
place among their activities. 


¥ 
[Extracts from article entitled “The impressions of a European with 
respect to the status of chemical research in America,” by Prof. Oskar 
Baudisch, research associate in biochemistry in the graduate school— 
Yale Alumni Weekly, May 12, 1922.] 


Every educated American knows that organic and physiological chem- 
istry have been cared for and developed during decades in other eoun- 
tries much more intensively than in America. I had never thought 
much about this matter in my early life until my interest was aroused 
somewhat recently by a professor of chemistry at an English university, 
who asked me shortly before my departure for America the following 
question: ‘“‘ Can you tell me nT: from so many American universities, 
only a few first-class researches in organic chemistry are carried out?’ 

* * s « oa . 


There are naturally young chemists with the true spirit of research in 
America also, but their idealism will never be so strong and reach so 
far as to induce them to work sevtral years without pay, because the 
title of professor is not so brilliant a goal for them to reach as it is 
to the academician of the Old World. To see his name printed in a 

ublication is indeed a certain incentive to scientific work, but even that 
s no consolation for depriving oneself of the comforts of life, especially 
if he is going to be leoked upon as a ‘freak at the same time. 


{Extracts from article entitled “ eee for the chemist in indus- 
try,” by Herbert R. Moody, professor of chemistry in the College of 
the City of New York and chairman of Chemists’ Club Employment 
Bureau, New York City—Yale Alumni Weekly, May 12, 1922. 


The research chemist solves the perplexities of hitches in the even 
tenor of production; he answers the complaints of consumers by the 
removal of conditions that give them rise; he introduces efficiency in 
manufacturing procedure by his ever constant study for its improve- 
ment ; he finds new uses for old products, and by raising the commercial 
dignity of humble things he endows with value what formerly was 
worthless. 

* * * > a © * 

The chemical engineer is a plant man of administrative capacity. He 
knows how to handle help, to maintain discipline, to develop loyalty, to 
reduce costs of production by the introduction of those conditions, 
whether of equipment, apparatus, or the disposition of labor, whereby 
the maximum output may carry the minimum burden of manufacturing 

st. , 

“49 * * * - * - * 

The demand for specially trained men is hard to fill. Students are 
advised to “ major” along certain lines. It is with the greater diffi- 
eulty that the bureau can find men to take positions involving working 
control of heavy acids, wood products, coke-oven by-products, textiles, 
dyes, rubber, soap, uncommon pharmaceuticals, perfumes, essential oils, 
storage and dry batteries, electrochemical products, hydrogen peroxide, 
etc. 
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[Extract from article entitled “'The educational advanta of the 
national exposition of chemical industries,” by Charles F. Roth, man- 
ager of National Exposition of Chemical Industries, New York City— 
Yale Alumni Weekly, May 12, 1922.} 


In 1915 there were seven concerns making dyes in this countr 
whose product amounted to about 7,000,000 pounds, having a value o 
$3,596,795. In 1920 there were 90 such concerns produce 88,263,778 
pounds of dyes having a value of $95,613,749. The entire coal-tar 
chemical industry developed 183 concerns during this period whose 
products were valued at $135,482,100 in 1919, 


{Extract from article entitled “ Petroleum research,” by Carl O. Johns, 
director research division, development department, Standard Oil Co. 
of New York—Yale Alumni Weekly, May 12, 1922.) 


Since the days of Silliman, petroleum research has jagged woefully 
behind the rapidly growing industry. The many technical problems 
arising in the refinery give the chemist but little oprerter for re- 
search of a findamental nature. Most of our knowledge of the chem- 
istry of petroleum is due to the efforts of German and Russian chemists 
aud to a small seattered group in the United States, among whom is 
Prof. Charles F. Maybery, who for many years has devoted much of his 
time to the isolation of individual compounds from petroleum. 


[Article entitled “The chemist’s part in the development of the cotton 
industry of the South,” by David Wesson, technical director, the 
Seuthern Cotton Oil Co.—Yale Alumni Weekly, May 12, 1922.) 


The average cotton crop of this country is normally about 12,000,000 
bales of 500 pounds each. The fiber removes nothing from the soil, 
but in order to produce the fiber, which is attached to the seed, it is 
necessary to grow one ton of seed for every two bales of cotton. The 
seed, besides carrying 20 per cent of oil more or less, is rich in protein 
and carries considerable phosphorie acid and potash, which have io be 
replaced by fertilizer in some form. The demands of the cotton fields, 
together with discoveries of the large phosphate deposits of the South, 
have been responsible for building up the large fertilizer industry of 
that section of the country. 

As late as 1875, most of the cotton seed was either composted for 
fertilizer or thrown away. Prior to 1860 laws were passed in some 
of the States imposing fines for throwing the seed into the water- 
courses. It was a nuisance, especially if left in piles until decomposi- 
tion set in. About 1830 one or two small mills started up, and there 
were several in operation about 1860, but it was not until 1870 that 
the industry began to grow. ° 

In 1879 the chemist appeared on the scene. He analyzed the seed 
and showed its value in oil and protein. He also analyzed the cake 
and meal, which were used for cattle food, and the ashes of the hulls, 
which were burned under the boilers in those days, and showed their 
valve in phosphoric acid and potash for use in fertilizer. His chief 
work was in refining the oil and attempting to rationalize the rule-of- 
thumb method of adding caustic soda, which besides removing the im- 
purities from the crude oil converted much of it into soap. The 
* foots,” as the residue was called, was almost worthless, but methods 
were found to wash out the impurities with alkali and salt, and con- 
vert the fatty matter into a useful soap, suitable for laundry and 
scouring purposes and for use in washing powders. 

Converting the dark red crude oil into a yellow oil was not sufficient 
greatly to extend its use. According to the quality of the crude, the 
yellow oil was sometimes sweet, sometimes rank in flavor, and attempts 
to utilize it for domestic purposes succeeded only in creating strong 

rejudices against cottonseed oil in general. The chemist found that 
Ritering with fuller’s earth removed most of the color, but left behind 
what is known as an earthy flavor. This 
oil in any great quantities for food, thoug 
into the soap kettle. 

About 1893 it was found that by treating this oi! with superheated 
stenm most of the bad flavor was removed and the oil greatly improved 
for edible purposes. In 1899 the discovery of the Wesson process, which 
converted all kinds of cottonseed oil into a tasteless and odorless prod- 
uct, put cottonseed oil strictly into the edible class and removed it from 
the soap kettle. Cottonseed of] is now used mostly for salads and cook- 
ing and for the manufacture of vegetable shortenings. It is in the pro- 
duction of the latter that the chemist has shown his greatest skill. 

About 1880 refined cottonseed oil was used in small quantities as an 
aduiterant of lard. As refining methods improved as much as 40 per 
cent was used in the compound, to which beef stearin was added to 
offset the softening effect of the oif About 1887 Congress started an 
investigation to find out why more lard was shipped from Chicago than 
could possibly be made from the hogs slaughtered there, and found the 
cause eS the cottonseed oil used. The product was then branded “ lard 
compound.” When deodorizing was discovered in 1893 it became pos- 
sible to leave out the hog lard and use only cottomseed oil and beef fat. 
The use of oil made by the Wesson process ae, improved the quality 
of the product and raised the standard. In 1910 the introduction of 
the hydrogenation process made it possible to eliminate beef fat, so 
the leading shortenings of to-day are strictly vegetable, and their popu- 
larity is so great they use = 70 per cent of the entire oil production. 

In 1887 the first systematic chemical analysis of seed and mill prod- 
ucts was started in Chicago. ‘This laid the foundation of chemital 
control of the oil-mill business and saved the industry millions of dol- 
lars every year by increasing the efficiency of millwork. In the early 
days of the industry the products were sold on looks, smell, and taste, 
Now they are handled on chemical analysis. The cottonseed soap stock 
is now used for the distillation of fatty acids and the production of a 
special pitch largely used in the manufacture of paints and roofing. 

As previously indicated, the cottonseed hulls used to be burned under 
the boilers of the ofl mills. To-day it is the practice to remove from 
2 to 10 per cent of short fiber from the seed before separating the hulls. 
The better qualities of fiber are used for batting, upholstery, etc., while 
the shorter fiber is being used in paper instead of rags. The cake and 
meal are very concentrated cattle food, and researches now being made 
seem to indicate that they may be developed into a valuable human 
food. During the crop year 1921-22, with only 8,000,000 instead of 
12,000,000 bales, the seed added, at current price of $40 per ton, about 
$160,000,000 to the value of the cotton crop. 

In the milling of the seed and the manufacture and selling of its 
various products employment is given to 20,000 workers and 5,000 
officers and salaried employees. This development has been largely due 
to the activities of the chemist in supplying daily necessities from a 
waste product, and thereby adding to our national weaJth and furnish- 
ing means of livelihood to thousands of people. 


ut a limit on the use of the 
a great deal found its way 
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{Extract from article entitled “The future methods of manufactui ing 
organic chemicals, by Dr. BE. K. Strachan, chemical engineer, Buffxlo, 
N. Y.—Yale Alumni Weekly, May 12, 1922.] 


I imagine that the future industrial organic chemistry of America 
will depend on plant breeding and culture, bacterial action, catalysis, 
electrochemistry, and new chemical machinery. Those chemical proc- 
esses afford promise of future greatness which are most conservative 
of power and@ material and labor. The most conspicuous of such 
——e are the life processes; it is they that are the most efficient. 

y not grow our chemicals? Plant breeding has yielded a variety of 
corn rich in starch, also a variety rich in oil. he sugar beet, as 
everyone knows, was developed years ago to yield many times the 
amount of sugar that it did in its natural state. Plant ee of 
indigo nas recently improved natural indigo to a point where perhaps 
it will compete with manufactured indigo in shade and price. These 
performances are all tame compared to the achievements of Burbank. 
Organic chemistry needs a chemical Burbank. 


{Bxtract from article entitled “A message from a southern university,” 
by J. R. Bailey, professor of organic chemistry, the University of 
Texas—Yale Alumni Weekly, May 12, 1922.] 


There is no denying the fact that many of the important problems 
in medicine awaiting solution demand talent of extensive training in 
the fundamental sciences and require a technique in the methods of 
research such as only post-graduate work in pure science offers. Chem- 
istry at Yale, in cooperation with physiological chemistry, pathology, 
bacteriology, and pharmacology can in many ways contribute to the 
alleviation of human suffering, but their greatest combined service lies 
in turning into medical research men qualified for such a difficult task. 
It is one of the higher duties call the universities to real service 
to train to the highest point of efficiency scientists to enter the fight 
against the ravages of cancer, tuberculosis, and other malignant 
eases that to-day baffle medical skill. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
section 321 as reported by the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. KING. I ask for the yeas and nays, Mr, President. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. KING. A parliamentary inquiry. A vote “yea” is a 
vote for the embargo? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A vote “yea” would be for the 
section reported by the Committee on Finance, the question 
being on agreeing to the amendment to insert section 321. 

The Assistant Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. EDGE (when his name was called). I transfer my 
general pair with the senior Senator from Oklahoma~-{[Mr. 
OweEN] to the junior Senator from Vermont [Mr. Paae] and 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. HARRISON (when his name was called). I transfer my 
general pair with the junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
ELKINS] to the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep] and 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. MOSES (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the junior Senator from Louisiana {Mr. Broussarp]. 
He being absent, I transfer that pair to the senior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr, La FoLuetre] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. NEW (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKetrar] to 
the junior Senator from Michigan [Mr, Newserry] and vote 
“ yea.” 

Mr. ROBINSON (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. SurHEexLaNnp], 
which I transfer to the senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
HitcHcock], and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SHIELDS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair on this question from the junior Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. SPENCER] to the Senator from Montana [Mr. Myers], and 
vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SMITH (when his name was called). On this vote I 
have a pair with the Senator from New York [Mr. WapsworrtH]. 
I transfer that pair to the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrt- 
MAN], and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. TRAMMELL (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] 
to the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry], and vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). I 
transfer my pair with the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. W11- 
LIAMS] to the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Crow], 
and vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wish to announce that if the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Reep] were present he would vote “nay.” 

Mr. FERNALD. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator 
from New Mexico {Mr. Jones] to the Senator from Maryland 
{Mr. WetreR], and vote “yea.” 

Mr. McNARY. My colleague [Mr. STanrretp] is temporarily 
absent from the city. He is paired on this vote with the junior 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Pornpexter]. If my colleague 
were present he would vote “ yea,” and the Senator from Wash- 
ington would -vote “ nay.’ 

Mr. CAMERON. I have a pair with the junior Senator from 
Georgia (Mr. Watson], and, being unable to secure a transfer, 
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I am compelled to withhold my vote. If permitted to vote, I 


should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. HARRIS. My colleague [Mr. Watson of Georgia] is 
absent on account of illness. If present, he would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. DirtInGHAM] is paired wath the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Grass]. 

The result was announced—yeas 32, nays 38, as follows: 

YEAS—82., 


Lodge 
McCumber 
McKinley 
McLean 
MeNary 
New 
Oddie 
Pepper 


NAYS—38. 


Nicholson 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Overman 
Pomerene 
Ransdell 
Robinson 
Sheppard 
Shields 
Simmens 
NOT VOTING—26. 
Owen 
Page 
Pittman 
Poindexter 
Reed 


Ball 
Brandegee 
Bursum 
Calder 
Curtis 


Fernald 
France 


Phipps 
Rawson 
Shortridge 
Sterling 
Townsend 
Warren 
Watson, Ind. 
Willis 


Frelinghuysen 
Gooding 

Hale 

Jones, Wash. 
Ladd 


Lenroot 


Smith 

Smoot 
Stanley 
Swanson 
Trammell 
Underwood 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont, 


Harrison 
Heflin 
Johnson 
Kellogg 
endrick 
eyes 
King 
McCormick 
Moses 
Nelson 


K 
K 


Fletcher 
Harreld 
Harris 


Sutherland 
Wadsworth 
Watson, Ga. 
Weller 
Williams 


Glass 
Hitchcock 
Jones, N. Mex. 
La Follette 


Broussard 
Cameron 
Colt 
Crow 
Dillingham McKellar 

Elkins Myers Spencer 

Gerry Newberry Stanfield 

So the amendment of the committee was rejected. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, to conform other sections 
of the bill to the action of the Senate, I move that the Senate 
reject paragraph (d) on page 275, down to paragraph (e) on 
page 276. That is the paragraph providing for the additional 
year. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Assistant Secretary. The committee proposed to in- 
sert on page 275 a subdivision, (d), beginning with line 11 on 
page 275, down to and including line 6 on page 276. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, before the vote was taken 
I intended to ask to have placed in the Recorp a letter from 
the president of the. Newport Chemical Works, which has a 
large dye plant in Wisconsin, involving an investment of up- 
ward, I think, of $6,000,000. Before arriving at my conclusion 
as to how I should vote upon this question, I was anxious to 
know whether that company was in any way connected with 
any other company and as to the existence of any monopoly 
within the United States. I have this letter from the president 
of the company, denying any connection whatever with any 
other company ; and I ask unanimous consent to have it printed 
in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 

The letter is as follows: 

NEWPORT CHEMICAL Works (INC.), 
Passaic, N. J., June 6, 1922. 
Hon. Irvine L. LENROOT, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 


Dear SENATOR LENROOT: I am writing this letter in confirmation of 
my verbal advice to you Saturday that neither the Newport Co. nor the 
Newport Chemical Works has the slightest connection in any way, 
shape, or manner with any other dyestuff or dyestuff intermediate 
manufacturing concern. 

As I explained to you, the recent newspaper reports of the transfer 
of the holdings of some of the Schlesinger heirs has not effected an 
alliance with any other chemical manufacturing concern but was simp! 
an exchange of ownership of some of the stock in the company, whic 
bas not affected the direction of the company’s affairs in any way. 

If there is any additional or more specific information you desire in 
connection with any of our operations I shall be glad to furnish it. 

So far as any charges of there being a monopoly in the organic chemi- 
cal industry in this country are concerned, they are utterly unfounded. 
Competition is very keen among all manufacturers. 

Yours respectfully, 


Without objection, it is so ordered. 


4 Cc. N. TURNER, President. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I now desire to return to 
paragraph 902, on page 122. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The AssIsTANT SECRETARY. On page 122, paragraph 902, cot- 
ton and sewing thread, on line 6 the committee proposes to 
strike out the word “thread” and to insert the same word 
with a comma and the following words: 

One-half of 1 cent per hundred yards. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I had intended to make 
a few remarks in regard to the item which has just been dis- 
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posed of. There has been so much misstatement of facts, so 
many feeble attempts at sarcasm and irony and epigrammatie 
expression, there has been so much distortion of the facts in 
relation to this American industry that later during. the session, 
when the bill comes before the Senate, if for no other reason 
than to spread the facts upon the record, I propose under the 
rules, and I hope in proper fashion, to lay something before the 
Senate in respect of matters which are of great importance to 
the American people. I propose to lay before the Senate sworn 
testimony of honorable, patriotic American citizens in respect 
of the question of a trust in this industry, and I propose to lay 
before the Senate and the country sworn testimony as to each 
and every step taken by the various companies or organizations 
or foundations which have been referred to during the discus- 
sion which has gone on here during the last day or two. 

I say this not in anger; I say it with regret, because I feel 
that certain Senators who have voted upon this proposition 
have not been and are not fully advised. I am persuaded they 
have not had opportunity to ascertain the facts, which should 
be known. Perhaps I myself am somewhat to blame. As Sen- 
ators will recall, there was a committee appointed to investigate 
this matter. That committee was charged with the duty of in- 
quiring, first, whether there was or is a monopoly in thé dye or 
chemical industry in America; second, of inquiring into the 
activities, legal or illegal, of anyone interested in that supposed 
or alleged monopoly; third, of inquiring as to the activities, 
legal or illegal, of any resident or foreign person interested in a 
monopoly or in bringing about special legislation in aid of any 
monopoly or any private interest, and generally to investigate 
the dye and chemical industries of the United States, with a 
view of recommending legislation. That committee took a 
great deal of testimony, and I wish to advise Senators now that 
there was not one witness—not one—-who testified that there 
was or is anything approaching a monopoly in this industry. 
Upon the contrary, each and every witness, though differing, 
it may be, upon other matters, testified that there was active, 
and, as they termed it, cut-throat competition. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I inquire of the Sen- 
ator whether the committee has ever reported that testimony, 
or made any formal report of its findings? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I answer categorically, no. The tes 
timony is being printed and will be in the hands of Senators 
within a few days, possibly by Monday. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I asked because I had never seen a re- 
port, and did not know what the fact was in that regard. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGER. It was my intention to make some 
remarks on the subject matter,‘remarks somewhat in the na- 
ture. of an oral report, a written one, hereafter to be submit- 
ted, but I deferred to the suggestion of others. I have now 
troubled yeu too much. I rose merely to say that in the in- 
terest of the facts the work of the committee should be made 
very clearly known to the Senate; and even at the expense of 
time, if others do not do so, I shall ask the indulgence of the 
Senate to submit something in the nature of a report, sup- 
ported by a considerable portion of the sworn testimony that 
was taken by this committee. Senators are aware of the law, 
I assume, that witnesses appearing before a congressional 
committee are granted certain immunities, certain privileges; 
and out of abundance of caution these several witnesses were 
specifically asked to waive any privilege or any immunity 
which the statute gave, and to be sworn to testify. They sev- 
erally waived any immunity or privilege which the statute 
gives, were sworn, and testified. They were open to direct and 
to cross examination, all of which will be made to appear very 
fully later on. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, although I know 
it is not necessary to give notice, I feel at this time that it 
might be proper for me to state that I shall offer these amend- 
ments in the Senate, feeling that when some Senators who have 
opposed the embargo realize the effect that it will have not 
only on the industry but also upon our policy of national pre- 
paredness, they may change their viewpoint. I therefore give 
notice that the two amendments which have been voted down 
to-day will be reoffered in the Senate. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I am not surprised at the action 
of the able Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] in 
signifying his intention to again present the question of an 
embargo upon dyes, medicines, chemicals, and other products 
to the Senate, but I venture to assert that no greater success 
will attend his efforts than he has met with to-day. . I believe 
that as Senators study the questions involved, the more satis- 
fied they will be with the action just taken by the Senate upon 
this subject. I also am firmly convinced that the more the pub- 
lie become acquainted with the vice and evils of the proposed 
embargo, the greater will be their opposition to it, and the 
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greater will be their satisfaction at the refusal of the House 
to grant an embargo, and the position just taken by this body. 

The junior Senater from California [Mr. SHorrTriper] has 
just indulged in criticism of those who have opposed the em- 
barge. Of course, I can not state with accuracy who are in- 
eluded within the circle of his condemnation, but I presume 
he particularly referred to the Senater from New Hampshire 
EMr. Moszs] and to myself, because we are the only two who 
have spoken against the embargo proposal since it was pre- 
sented for consideration yesterday morning. If I understood 
the Senator from California, he entertains the view that the 
presentation made by the Senator from New Hampshire and 
myself, if not others, was inaccurate. 

Let me say to the Senator from California that in my opinion 
the junior Senator from New Hampshire can support the 
statements which he made, and I shall be ready at all times to 
vindicate the position which I have taken in respect to this 
measure and to offer competent evidence in support of the facts 
submitted. 

The Senator may take such position as he pleases regarding 
the matter and may make such observations as he feels im- 
pelled. I am familiar with the questions involved in the dye 
embargo, and know the facts concerning the organizations 
which have sought legislation and particularly have endeavored 
te procure an embargo not only upon dyes but upon medicines, 
pharmaceuticals, drugs, and various chemical products. I 
have no doubt as to the correctness of the position which the 
Senator from New Hampshire has taken, and I am entirely 
satistied with my opposition to what I regard as an un- 
American and as a very improper and unwise policy. 

The question of whether there is a Dye Trust is important, 
but it is not the paramount or the controlling question pre- 
sented in the proposal to establish an embargo not only upon 
dyes but upon all synthetic erganic chemicals. Of course, the 
Senator from California is entitled to his views, and I have no 
quarrel with him because of his opinions, political, economical, 
or otherwise. He may believe, from what investigation he has 
made, that there is no monopoly or that an embargo is a proper 
thing. 

I, upon the other hand, believe, after careful investigation, 
that through the Dyes Institute and other organizations, as 
well as the activities of various domestic dye corporations 
producing dyes, medicinal, pharmaceutical, and other prod- 
ucts, that there is a monopoly, or at least such monopolistic 
control of the dye industry as to constitute a menopoly in fact. 
Undoubtedly various organizations, such as the Dyes Institute, 
the Chemical Foundation, the Textile Alliance, and other 
organizations and associations, including the domestic dye 
manufacturers, have united and confederated together and have 
mobilized all possible forces to secure the enactment of an 
embargo law. Hundreds of thousands of dollars have been 
expended in an extensive propaganda to put over this embargo 
scheme, and no forces or interests seeking legislation have 
ever been so persistent and determined as those back of this 
embargo measure, 

The Senator from California advises us that he will tell 
us what the facts are in regard to the dye industry and all 
cognate questions. We shall, of course, be delighted to hear 
him and will weleome any facts not brought to the attention 
of the Senate. May I add in conclusion that other Senators 
will undoubtedly, when the Senator has concluded, seek oppor- 
tunity to present facts, not fancies, to the Senate. I think, 
however. that the vote just taken discloses that a majority 
of the Senate are familiar with the facts and need no further 
enlightenment. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I will state the facts 
from the sworn evidence. I will not rely upen rumor; [I will 
not draw upon my imagination. I will confine myself to the 
sworn testimony of men presumed to speak the truth, and as 
te whose character or general reputation nothing truthful 
can, be said impeaching. The testimony was very elaborate. 
It may be that the smiling Senator from Utah read it, and, 
reading it, understeod it. I shall not rely upon my statement 
of facts but upon sworn evidence. There I let the matter 
rest. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I rise for the purpose of 
reading a very short letter. I am going to read this letter 
because I have contended, with respect to the pending measure, 
as have those who agree with me, that the effect of these tariff 
rates, if they should be adopted, would be to increase the prices 
of the products upon which they are imposed, thereby in- 
creasing the cost of living. 

Every day we are getting information which corroborates 
that prediction, and I have a letter from a large concern in 
my own State this morning with reference to plate glass, which 
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I want to put into the Reconp. This letter is from the sec- 
retary-treasurer of the National Furniture ©o., of Mount 
Airy, N. C., manufacturers of furniture. It is dated July 12, 
1922, and reads: 

Mowat ings HO Daly Rs 
Hon. F. M. Stumows, © - rene ae ore 
Washington, D. O. 


MY Dear Senator: I thought best to write you and give you some - 
information and experience we are having to-day in the way of 
buying glass. The pete ens people have advanced their product 
to such an extent that it has amounted to 10 to 15 cents on the 
foot. This is an unreasonable advance, and they will not sell a 
piece of glass to-day or take an order for it, except subject to prices 
prevailing at date of shipment. They claim that the demand and 
scarcity of glass and the cost forces the price up. Still there are 
several glass plants closed down now. 

We have been informed by good authority that their whole demand 
on prices is the. cost of freight and raw material. Now, the freight 
has been reduced, and nothing they use in manufacturing plate glass 
has advanced. Their labor has been cut. Still they have advanced 
their prices. We are of the opinion that the man who pays the 
highest price for glass to-day gets it. 

Ye do not believe there is any justice in protecting these people with 
this high tariff and letting them control prices and impose on the 
people of our country. Glass is getting to such a price that it will be 
almost Segeeste for furniture dealers to use it, but they are forced to 
use it, and it is still going up. We do believe the Government should 
go to these plate-glass people, investigate them, and see how they are 
imposing on the people. 

We are aware that you will have a hard time fighting this tariff. 
However, we believe you are in position to show the facts to the Gov- 
ernment and expose these plate-glass people. We wish you could give 
us some information an@ protect the people of our country on the 
price of glass. 

Thanking you in advance for your kindness in this matter, we are, 

Yours truly, 
NATIONAL FURNTTrURE Co., 

; A. BE. Smiru, Secretary and Treasurer. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate recess to-day it shall recess until 11 o’elock on 
Monday. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, the paragraph now under con- 
sideration is that pertaining to cotton sewing thread. The Sen- 
ate committee proposes an amendment in reference to cotton 
sewing thread, to make the duty one-half of 1 cent per 100 
yards. They make a distinction between the sewing thread and 
the crochet, darning, embroidery, and knitting cotton, 

I am quite sure that in arranging these schedules the Senate 
desires to be informed definitely as to just what their effect will 
be upon the public generally. The effect of this amendment 
proposed by the Senate committee will be to exactly double the 
duty now imposed. The present rate of duty is 15 per cent. 
Under the compensatory duty provided for by virtue of the 
adoption of the amendment putting a duty of 7 cents a pound on 
Arizona cotton about 5 per cent will be added. That, added to 
the proposed rate, will make it, as worked out by the tariff 
experts, about 30 per cent, or just about double the present rate. 

Mr. President, I want to submit some facts, not gathered 
from this country alone but from abroad as well, because all 
are aware that the manufacturers of this cotton sewing thread 
have their plants in the Old World and the new, and in refer- 
ence to this particular article I have an extract from the 
Textile Mercury, of Manchester, England, dated November 13, 
1920. The article is headed “ Trusts and combines,” and the 
subject discussed is “The future trend of industry.” I quote 
now from this article: 

Mr. Robert Donald, formerly editor of the Daily Chronicle and now 
managing director of the Yorkshire Observer and other papers, gave a 
lecture before the Bradford Textile Society on Monday, November 8, 
- = subject of “ Trusts and Combines.” Mr. Ward Parkinson pre- 
Ss “i 

Mr. Donald said this was a subject which he had studied for more 
than 80 years. The movement toward trusts and combines in England 
had received a great impetus during and since the war. We were at 

resent living in a phase of industrial evolution which led to big 
usinesses and combines and the creation of self-contained firms. He 
thought the next step would be some kind of State control for the 
limitation of the profits of trusts and combines and the protection of 
consumers. 

SEWING COTTON. 


After reviewing the causes which led to the formation of combines 
and citing among them the menace of nationalization, guild socialism, 
and ayndicalist, Mr. Donald reviewed briefly various types of combines, 
taking as his text the reports of the Government standing committee on 
trusts. With regard to sewing cotton, he said Coats now controlled an 
international trust which gave the parent company a profit of £4,000,- 
000 a year after paying income tax and excess-profit duty. Exclusive 
of investments unconnected with the general business, it earned a net 
return of 174 per cent on its capital. Over 80 per cent of its trade 
was for export, and from the evidence given before the committee one 
malght be led to suppose that it carried on a semiphilanthropic business 
in this country. There was no means of resting the company’s claim to 
generosity in this respect, because it did not allow competitors to a 
chance to show what they could do. Coats defied tariffs getting 
behind them. The reel of cotton encircled the globe. The only way to 
break down such a monopoly would be for several of the large drapers 
te become their own manufacturers. There were many big combines of 
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dvapers in the eowntry, and they were the ple could fight a 
trast like this by manufacturing for. th A ao A oats’s 
profit on the capital was 173 per cent, was actually per cent 
when account was taken of the capitalization of ‘reserve, and soon. 


Mr. POMERENDE. The article ‘the Senator has just read 
refers to the “parent company.” Does that mean the parent 
aren in ‘the United ‘States or fhe parent company in Great 

ritain? 

Mr. SMITTI. The parent company im Great Britain. It has 
its subsidiaries in this country. 

I now read a short article from the Journal of Commerce: 


{From the Journal of Commerce.) 


POINTED QUESTION ASKED ABOUT PRICE’ OF THRBAD—HUGER MILL PROFITS 
AFTER PAYMENT OF HDAVY TAXES. 


In the Ttouse of Commons recently it was stated Mr. McCurdy, 
“We mean to find out why a reel of cotton costs 74d.” — of 
this text, the London Chronicle publishes the following concerning re- 
cent showings: 

“Housewives all over the country will learn with interest that 
J. & P. Coats, the huge Paisley cotton and thread manufacturers, have 
disclosed the fact that in their last year’s trading they made a profit 
of close upon £4,000,000. 

“This profit was made after paying excess Bw ay duty, which prob- 
ably tung into hundreds of thousands of pounds. 

“The followi table shows the profits earned and dividends paid 
anne the past three years and those for the last complete year before 

war: 





Per cent. 


40 
30 
30 
30 





“In_additicn to providing for dividends, t direetors p 


repose to 
place £750,000 to war contingencies fund, £150, to marine and fire 
underwriting account, and £250,000 to sions fund to form the basis 
of an enlarged scheme for workers. ven then there is only a slight 
reduction in the large carry forward at £2,209,400. 

“Apart from this carry forward and the pension fund, J. & P. Coats 
now have various reserves amounting to over eleven millions sterling. 
A portion of this sum fs to be capitalized and it ts generally expected 
- tee city that holders of ordinary shares will get a 100 per cent share 

So much for the J. & P. Coats Co. In our own country, from 
the American Wool and Cotton Reperter, Boston, New York, 
and. Philadelphia, February 16, 1922, we find the following very 
enlightening facts in regard to this poor, struggling industry, 
which needs a doubling of duty to 30 per cent. I want to read 
something about what they made under the Payne-Aldrich rates 
and under the Underwood-Simmons rates, none of which were 
as high as the proposed amendment offered by the Senate com- 
mittee. I quote now from the American Wool and Cotton 
Reporter. I want to put into the Recorp a brief statement 
with reference to the American Thread Co. and what they did 
on a capital stock of $6,000,000. They were incorporated March 
10, 1898, in New Jersey, combining previously independent 
thread plants located at Fall River and Westerly, R. I., and 
Willimantic and Glasgo, Conn. The plants just mentioned 
are now in operation. The others taken over were abandoned. 
I shall have incorporated in the Recorp without reading the 
names of all that were ‘taken over and incorporated in this way 
with a capital stock of $6:000,000. 

These are the earnings made by this company on an invest- 
ment of $6,000,000. I will state in passing that in 1920 they 
enlarged their capital stock to $12,000,000, but the figures IT am 
quoting are upon their Investment of $6,000,000. Income record 
covering mine years, beginning with 1920—I wish there were 
more Senators present to hear these facts as I state them. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, I regard this statement as 
very important. I wish the Senator would yield to me to sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. SMITH. Oh, no; I do not think it is necessary. The 
statement will go inte the Recorp. My observation is that 
when a Senator suggests the absence of a quorum it simply 
takes time, becatse Senators come in and answer to their 
names and vanish. 

Senators will bear in mind that these are profits based on a 
capital investment of $6,000,000. 

For 1920 the profits were $4,587,282; dividends, $1,594,524; 
reserves, $2,100,000. 

For 1919 profits were $3,024,478. I am just going to read the 
profits and will have the figures complete inserted in ‘the Recorp. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, has the Senator the profits for 
1921? 

Mr. SMITH. No. 

Mr. SMOOT. There would be quite a difference shown. 

Mr. SMITH. I do not think they needed any profits in 1921. 
I do not think they will ever need any ‘more profits. T think 
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| they could make sewing thread for the balance of the natural 


life of the world and live on the profits they have already made. 
dust listen to this: 


Profits in 1919, $3,024,478; 1918, $5,008,823; 11 months in 
1917—4 do not know why they put that, but I am reading from 
the record—$2,169,000; profits in 1916, $2,311,593; in 1915, 
$1,531,877; im 1914, $2,086,115; im 1913, $1,688,463; im 1972, 
$1,366,775—and all this upon an invested capital of $6,000,000. 
The aggregate is startling. No wonder that they propose to 
enlarge their business by investing another $6,000,000 in the 
business out of profits and then mulct the people who have to 
buy thread with a profit ufon the profits. 

After having read the article that I have emanating from a 
foreign source, showing what the J. & P. Coats people have 
made, I want to finish the comparison by turning to our own 
American copeerns, where we find that in the way of profits 
and in the way of tremendous reserves and dividends they 
duplicate their Engtish associates. Against whom do we pro- 
pose to protect ourselves? They are entrenched in Europe and 
entrenched in America. As the letter said which I just read, 
they are an international trust. When you put your tariff on, 
against whom are you protecting yourselves? There are no 
competitors; they are all practicallv in one combination. Raise 
your tariff or lower your tariff, they dictate the price to the 
world. As the article said which I read from the Manchester 
Mercury, we do not know what would be the result if we had 
any competition, but we have no competition. 

Now I want to read from the same publication as to the 
J. & P. Coats people. I am quoting now from the same Ameri- 


can authority in reference to the J. & P. Coats people, as 
follows: 


The thread firm of J. & P. Coats (Ltd.), of England, has announced 
that its profits for the tr ending Jone 80, 1919, amounted to $138,- 
976,872, compared with $15,435,540 in the previous financial year and 
$12,820,249 in 1913-14. The dividend now announced is 40 per cent, 
against 30 per cent in the two periods mentioned. During the war a 
contingency fund has been formed segregating $13,382,875, including 
$3,649,875 added this year, while $1,216,650 has been set aside as @ 
basis for an enlarged sion scheme. In June, 1914, the undivided 
profits carried forward amounted to $4,946,763; this has now been in- 
creased to $11,189,972. 


I want to have this entire matter placed in the Recorp in 
connection with my remarks, if I may have permission. 

bode VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, permission is 
granted. 


The matter referred to is as follows: . 


American Thread Co.: Incorporated March 10, 1 in New Jersey, 
combining previously independent thread and a | plants located at 
Fall River, Mass.; Holyoke, Mass.; Westerly, R. I.; Willimantic and 
tlasgo, Conn. The above plants are now in operation. Others taken 
over were abandoned. 

New York, N. Y. Robert C. Kerr, president; F. E. Kaley. E. Martin 
Philippi, Charles B. Barlow, vice presidents; J. G. Wylie, treasurer 
and secretary; A. L. Zimmerman, comptroller. 

Directors: Charlies BE. Barlow, Frank B. Kaley, Robert C. Kerr, B. 
Martin bingy 

Mills as lows: Glasgo Mills, Ma Conn.; Willimantic Miffis, 
Willimantic, Conn.; Kerr Mills,’ Fall River, Mass. ; Hadley Mills, 
Holyoke, Mass.; Merrick Mills, Holyoke, Mass.; William Clark Mills, 
Westerly, R. I. Selling agents: Thread mey and The Yarn 
Agency, 260 West Broadway, N. ¥.; Albany Building, Boston; 1015 
Filbert Street, Philadelphia; 600 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago; 
1718 Washi Avenue, St. Louis; 57 Sansome sarees, San Prancisco. 

Coats, J. P. (Ltd), of agene. registered as a limited corpora- 
tion in England, August 6, 1890, acquiring the cotton-thread business 
of a company of the same name at Paisley, Scotland; Pawtucket, 
R. I., and other manufacturing and selling establishments throughout 
the world. The title to the plant at Pawtucket is held by the Conant 
Thread Co., a Rhode Island co ation. In July, 1896, control was 
acquired of Clark & Co., with Pp nts in Newark, N. J.; Jonas Brooks 
Bros.; and James Chadwick Bros. These acquired concerns had 
plants in this country and in Great Britain. J. & P. Coats (Ltd. 
were in control of the so-called Thread Trust, dominating the threa 
business of the world. 7 a legal decision in 1914 this company was 
required to dispose of, before January 1, 1915, any interest it held in 
the American read Co. and the English Sewing Cotton Co. 

Capital stock, £2,500,000 cumulative preferred shares of £10 each, 
entitled to 6 per cent dividends, pa. e semiannually, December 31 
and June 30; £3,000,000 preferred ordinary stock entitled to non- 
cumulative dividends of 20 per cent per annum, payable quarterly, De- 
cember 31, etc. ; £4.500.006 ordinary or common share of £1 each. 
Dividends on the preferred shares have been paid since issued and on 
the common share in recent years at the rate of 20 per cent in 1901 
through 1905; 1906, 20 per cent and 5 per cent extra; 1907, et 
cent and 10 per cent extra; 1908, 30 per cent; 1909 throngh 1913, 
80 per cent annually, with 5 per cent extra each year. 

ividends in 1914, on the preferred stock, 6 per cent; on the pre- 
ferred ordinary stock, 20 per cent; on the ordinary, 30 per cent, with 
a bonus of 5 per cent extra on-the ordinary shares im 1914. 


Mr. SMITH. Further on in the article, and I wish to caf 
particular attention to this, ft is said: 


It is now proposed to capitalize further reserves and to increase the 
eapital of the company to $98,546,600 by means of issuing to ordinary 
shareholders 4,500,000 ordimary share of $4.86 each. 

I think I have read enough and stated enough to convince 
the people who buy thread, the wemen who have to purchase at 
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the stores, and the clothiers of the country, the ordinary work- 
aday people, dependent in civilization on cotton sewing thread, 
the millions and millions of people from the lowest to the 
highest who are compelled to use this article. 

We are proposing here to increase their 40 per cent divi- 
dends, to increase their startling surplus and profits, by dou- 
bling the tariff and giving them an excuse to cut down the num- 
ber of yards on a spool and increase the price on the decreased 
amount of thread. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, as I understand, under 
the present law the duty is 15 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SMITH. Yes. $ 

Mr. POMERENE. That has been increased under the pend- 
ing bill so that, according to the schedule I have here, the 
minimum duty is 25 per cent and the maximum 45 per cent. 

Mr. SMITH. Precisely, and when we take into considera- 
tion that under the compensatory duty which will be necessary, 
by virtue of the fact that we put 7 cents a pound on the long- 
staple cotton—and this thread is made from the long-staple 
cotton—there will be added 5 per cent to that, making it 30 
per cent minimum and 50 per cent maximum. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr, President, I want to say to the Senator 
from Ohio that I intend to offer an amendment to reduce 25 
per cent to 20, and that will mean simply an increase of 5 per 
cent above the present rate. Of course, no Senator is going 
to say that they are going to impose a duty of 7 cents a pound 
on long-staple cotton, with all of this yarn made out of it, 
and not give them a compensatory duty. The increase that 
will be made over existing law will be 5 per cent and the 
specific rates named will not reach the 20 per cent. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Is that an illustration of about how much 
the 7 per cent duty on Egyptian cotton is going to result in 
increasing the rates on manufactured cotton? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know to what the Senator is referring. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understood the Senator to say that he 
was going to move to add a certain amount as a compensatory 
duty on account of the duty imposed on raw Egyptian cotton. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; it will be 10 cents a pound on finished 
cloth. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator is proposing to make that 
increase on this particular item as a compensatory duty; and 
I am asking the Senator if that is a fair illustration of the 
increases that will have to be made throughout the cotton 
schedule by reason of the imposition of a duty of 7 cents a 
pound on Egyptian cotton? 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no doubt of it. On the manufactured 
articles it is proposed that there shall be a compensatory duty 
of 10 cents a pound, and it is required. If the Senator wishes 
me to figure it out, I can tell him just how it will apply. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not wish the Senator to figure it out. I 
was simply asking for information whether this was representa- 
tive of the increases that would have to be made in the rates on 
cotton goods, cloths, threads, yarns, and things of that sort by 
reason of the duty that is imposed on raw Egyptian cotton. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, if the Senator from Ken- 
tucky will permit me, while the Senator from Utah is on his 
feet, I merely wish to ask another question. 

Mr. SMITH. I yield to the Senator from Ohio for that 
purpose. 

Mr. POMERENE. This schedule indicates that there is a 
minimum duty of 25 per cent and a maximum of 45 per cent. 
The Senator from Utah has stated that he expected to move to 
reduce the 25 per cent rate to 20 per cent. What reduction 
will he propose, if any, in the maximum rate of 45 per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. My proposed amendment will reduce it to 35 
per cent. 

Mr. POMERENE, The Senator did not state that. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say that naturally the manufacturers 
would like to have it without any maximum at all; they would 
like to have no limit; but supposing thread should fall in price 
to what it was, we will say, in 1906 and 1907, then the specific 
duties would apply, and the equivalent ad valorem would 
amount, as it did in 1910, to 43 per cent. 

Mr. POMERENE. I have not analyzed that at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. The maximum is a limitation. On these 
articles in 1910 the equivalent ad valorem was 43 per cent 
under the Payne-Aldrich law, but I do not want it to ever go 
above 35 per cent for the future. 

Mr. POMERENE. The duty, then, was specific duty? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes, . 

Mr. POMERENE. And in terms of present-day prices, it 
would mean an ad valorem of 43 per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. It was 43 per cent on the prices of that date, 
but not on the prices of to-day. 
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Mr. POMERENE. What would it be on the prices of. to-day? 

Mr. SMOOT. That I should have to figure out, and it would 
take some little time to do that. 

Mr, POMERENE. I am not asking the Senator to do that 
now. 

Mr. SMOOT. But the maximum rate is imposed, so that if 
the prices should go down to the same point as in 1910 the rate 
shall not exceed 35 per cent. Unless a stop is provided, or a. 
maximum, they would go above 35 per cent, and in no case does 
the committee want them to go above 35 per cent. I have called 
attention to the fact that in 1910 the equivalent ad valorem 
was 43 per cent. ¢ 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, under the Payne-Aldrich Act 
the duty was a half cent a yard specific, with a minimum of 20 
per cent, 

Mr. SMOOT. But there was no maximum. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Of course there was not. 

Mr. SMOOT. And the equivalent ad valorem went to 43 per 
cent. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The point that I want to make is that the 
actual duty collected amounted to 26.3 per cent, We start out 
now with 25 per cent, for even when the duty is reduced to 20 
per cent the compensatory duty of 5 per cent makes it 25 per 
cent. Then, if the maximum is fixed at 30 per cent the compen- 
satory duty of 5 per cent added would make it 35 per cent, so — 
that the present rate of duty under which these ungodly and 
enormous profits have been made is more than doubled. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator certainly is mistaken. The Sena- 
tor will admit—I think he must admit—that the specific duties 
will not take effect, but the minimum of 20 per. cent will be in 
effect in every case; there is no question about that. - To-day 
the rates are 15 per cent, so that the committee proposal repre- 
sents an increase of 5 per cent. About the only reason why 
I wish to insert the amendment providing a maximum of 35 
per cent is this: If the conditions in the industry should be 
such that the prices of cotton thread should decline to the 
point they reached in 1910, 35 per cent is all they shall ever 
get instead of 43 per cent, as was the case in 1910. 

The Senator referred to 26 per cent, but that was on skeins 
and tubes and combs. 

Mr. SMITH. No. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will look again closely—I do 
not know who prepared his tables for him—he will find that 
what I have stated is the fact. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. STANLEY. The Senator from South Carolina has very 
justly expressed regret that there is not greater interest in so 
vital a matter as an increase in the cost of sewing thread to 
the sewing women, to say nothing of the factories and mills of 
the country. The woman who is compelled to earn her Iiveli- 
hood with her needle has commanded the commiseration of 
mankind since Hood pictured her— 

In poverty. hunger, and dirt, 

Sewing at once with a double thread a shroud as well as a shirt. 

That woman still sits in unwomanly rags, in poverty, hun- 
ger, and dirt, but these money-mad grabbers in the Imperial 
Valley after Federal plunder can not see her; they can not 
see her behind the Roosevelt Dam, and they can not see her 
in the cotton mills of Coats & Co. 

The Senator from South Carolina is perhaps the best-in- 
formed man on all that pertains to cotton in or out of the 
Senate, and his contribution to the subject, vital and practi- 
eal, is supported by his learning and his wealth of statistical 
information. I can assure him that if the Senate is indifferent 
the country is not, the sewing women are not, the press is not, 
the conscience and the intelligence of the American people are 
not indifferent to the fight which he is so gallantly making. 

Think of it, Mr. President. It is proposed to impose a duty 
of 7 cents a pound upon long-staple cotton produced in one 
county in Arizona and in a little spot in southern California. 
One thousand six hundred and fifty bales of the long-staple 
cotton of American production is all that it utilized for thread 
purposes, while there are 40.938 bales of Egyptian imported 
cotton used for the same purpose; in other words, every time 
we give to the Salt River planter or the Imperial Valley planter 
7 cents a pound on a bale of cotton we take 40 times 7 cents 
from the thread users of the United States. 

Well may the New York World characterize such legislation 
as “piling up the abominations.” I send to the Secretary’s 
desk a short editorial from the New York World on this very 
subject, which I ask unanimous consent may be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will read as requested. 


. 





1922. 


The Assistant Secretary read as follows: 
PILING UP THB ABOMINATIONS. 


Southwestward the course of tariff gouge and bunco takes its way 
on long-staple cotton. The sea islands of the Middle South used to 
okl, or try to hold, this place at the tariff swill trough, and Demo- 
crats from that region in Congress were not lacking who would sell 
their political birthr t for this mess of pottage. But now the 
Jarger growth of the staple, minutely small against the bulk of Ameri- 
ean cotton production, which no tariff can ibly protect, has passed 
to Arizona and southern California, whose Senators of either party are 
showing greater yee te jam their vey into this line of porkers. 

They have failed to get a duty of 15 or 10 cents a pound on such 
cotton, but they have won a duty of 7 cents, and this will suffice, 
as Senator STaNLpy, of Kentucky, figures it, to take about ae een eee 
out of the pockets of the American Poole and hand over $600,000 or 
more to the growers working on land reclaimed by the Government at 
enormous cost. Nor is this reckoning unreasonable. A duty on long- 
staple cotton against Egyptian competition calls for compensatory 
duties on all cotton goods using long-staple fiber, after the manner of 
the iniquitous woolen schedule. 

This action of the Senate is probably not calculated to make the 
tariff of abominations any more acceptable to the increasing number 
of insurrectionists on the Republican side of the Chamber. But if 
the country can not make itself heard loudly enough to stop this out- 
rage where it is something is likely to d at the polls next November 
which the responsible party will not only r but feel. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, it is hardly necessary for me 
to add anything more to the figures which I have given as to the 
profits realized by the concerns engaged in this business. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow me, 
at the beginning of his remarks when he was stating the annual 
profits made by one of the big concerns engaged in manufactur- 
ing thread, the Senator from Utah asked him if he had the 
profits for the last year, I think. 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not have the figures for the last year. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator from South Carolina stated 
that he did not have the figures as to profits for the last year. 
I do not ‘know whether or not the Senator from Utah meant 
by that question that the profits of the last year had been 
greatly reduced as compared with the profits of the year before, 
which the Senator gave. I have no information about it. 

Mr. SMITH. I have no information, Mr. President. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But I have this, if the Senator will pardon 
me—— 

Mr. SMITH. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not imagine there has been any falling 
off in profits, because we have heard so much in the newspapers 
recently, a sort of political propaganda, that everything was 
beginning to boom, business was on the upward grade, and so 
on, that I was a little surprised to hear even an intimation by 
implication that a live concern like this was making less profits 
now than it did last year; but what I wanted to call the Sena- 
tor’s attention to was that certainly there is absolutely nothing 
in the import situation with regard to these articles that would 
indicate any falling off in profits from competition. 

I was just running over out of curiosity the last report for 
January, 1922; and I discover that for the seven months end- 
ing in January, 1922, the total imports of manufactures of 
thread and yarn on beams, in skeins, spool thread, crochet, 
darning, and embroidery cotton amounted to $3,650,065, as 
against $13,220,201 for the same peried fer 1921; so that the 
imports for 1922 have fallen off enormously from 1921. That 
is where the tariff connects itself with this proposition. There 
is nothing in the imports, therefore, that would furnish any 
ground for apprehension, of a falling off of the profits. The 
Senator from Utah may have some information wpon that sub- 
ject, and I shall be very glad to have him enlighten the Senate 
with regard to it if he has. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, there is not a man in the United 
States but what knows that the high peak of profits was in the 
year 1920. All I have to do is to hand to the Senator this price 
list of goods at the time of the high peak of prices in May, 1920, 
and compare the prices of cotton goods of every kind with the 
prices on May 22 of this year and the Senator will see that in 
many cases they were not one-quarter the amount. They fell 
from the high peak many times to a third, sometimes to a half, 
and in instance after instance to a quarter of the price of the 
same goods in 1920. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, 1920 was the high peak with 
respect to certain industries in this country. That was true of 
all industries during the first 6 months, probably, of 1920. 
During the last 6 months of 1920 certain industries in this 
country had the most disastrous slump that has ever taken 
place in the history of this country. So far as an industry 
of this kind is concerned, I do not think there has been a 
very great recession from the high peak of 1920. Of course, 
there have been some reductions all along the line; but wher- 
ever we find an industry that, in itself, possesses the power 
to fix and maintain its prices, we have not found that there 
has been any great recession from the war-time prices. 
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Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, right at that point, I have 
from the Tariff Commission the very figures that we want. 

Mr. SiMMONS. That is what I wanted to bring out. 

Mr. SMITH. In 1914, the Tariff Commission report shows 
that 200 yards of cotton sewing thread was selling at whele- 
sale for 3.92 cents. It retailed at 5 cents. Im 1922, 120 yards 
wholesaled at 4.29 cents. 

Mr. SIMMONS. 1922? 

Mr. SMITH. 1922; so that you have 334 per cent less thread 
at about a third of a cent higher for the spool. 

Mr. SIMMONS, It is infinitely worse than I thought it was. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, well; the Senator must stop now—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. I must not stop because the Senator from 
Utah tells me to stop. I had stopped, but the Senator from 
Utah must not command me. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator puts a wrong construction upon 
the word “ stop,” and how it was said. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; I know it was said good-naturedly. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator knows this—— 
ot SMITH. Mr. President, I yield to the Senator from 

ah. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator knows that the reason of that 
increase was the price of cotton. Now, we want to be reason- 
able; we do not want to go off here on a tangent; and the 
Senator from South Carolina knows that in 1914 the price of 
cotton was lower in comparison than the yarn itself, compared 
to those prices. 

Mr. SMITH. Yes; but, Mr. President, the Senator must 
not ae that in 1920 cotton went lower than it did in 1913 
or 1914. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not talking about 1920. The Senator 
quoted 1914, and then quoted 1922. 

Mr. SMITH. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Nineteen hundred and twenty was not men- 
tioned at all; and the price of cotton in 1922 was more than 
double what it was in 1914. 

Mr. SMITH. ‘Mr. President, the price of the character of the 
cotton that enters into the manufacture of this thread—I will 
get the table and submit the figures—was not appreciably higher 
than the average price of like cotton for a great number of 
years. I will get the tables and submit them. It must be 
remembered that this thread is made from the long-staple or 
extra-staple cotton. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have said it a good many times. 

Mr. SMITH. All right. I will get the prices and submit 
them here, showing that there is no such percentage of in- 
crease as you find where the price is increased from 3.92 
cents to 4.29 cents, a reduction of 333 per cent in the amount 
offered and an increase of about 25 per cent in the price 
obtained. 

It is certainly evident that the increase in the price of thread 
can in no sense be justified by any such variation in the price of 
cotton. Let me state to the Senator, and he knows, that there 
is nothing that fluctuates as violently as cotton fluctuates; and 
here you have nine years of the record of this concern, with 
cotton varying anywhere, as every man at all familiar with the 
cotton business knows, from $5 to $50 a bale in a season. 

Mr. SMOOT. And of course the wholesale prices which the 
Senator quoted vary, too? 

Mr. SMITH. The wholesale prices of these trust goods 
were put up to a point where, in spite of any variation, they 
never made less than $2,000,000 a year profit on an investment 
of $6,000,000. They have put their margin so far beyond the 
ordinary fluctuations of the price of the raw material that they 
do not appreciably affect the tremendous dividends that they 
make. ‘ 

I am going to have figured out the amount of cotton used in 
sewing thread, to see what per cent of the long-staple cotton 
crop of the world is converted into cotton sewing thread. I will 
venture a guess that it is not one one-hundredth part of the 
cotton crop. 

Mr. SMOOT. Whatever it may be, it is all long-staple cotton. 

Mr. SMITH. Exactly; and yet, as will be shown by the tables 
I am having computed now, the amount of money made on this 
little, infinitesimal part of the long-staple cotton crop is almost 
10 per cent of the value of the entire cotton crop. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator gave the profits they made in 
1920. 

Mr. SMITH. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. ‘The Senator from Utah says that cotton 
was exceedingly high in 1920. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I said the price of goods was exceedingly 
high. I had nothing to say about cotton. 

Mr. SMITH. All right. Let us take 1918 and 1919. There 
can be no question about the peak of prices being in those two 
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years. Let us take them and compare them with 1920, 1916, 
and 1917. 

The profits in 1920 were $4,587,000. 

In 1919 they were $3,024,000. 

In 1918 they were $5,008,000. 

In 1917 they were $2,169,000. 

In 1916 they were $2,311,000. 

Then the other pre-war years maintain about the same par- 
ity—about $2,000,000 profit made each year upon an inyestment 
of $6,000,000. 

Mr. SMOOT, With the reserves. 

Mr, SMITH. The reserves were made out of the business. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH. Of course, they were. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator makes, out of raising cotton, a 
certain amount of money and invests it in some stock that 
year because that stock pays a dividend, why should he next 
year charge the dividend up to the raising of cotton? 

Mr. SMITH. You are simply capitalizing your profits and 
compounding your interest—— 

Mr. SMOOT. So does the Senator compound his interest 
every time he makes an investment from his savings. 

Mr. SMITH. It is not a question of investment. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is a question of investment. Instead of 
investing in some stock or other, they invest in the business 
that they are in. 

Mr. SMITH. They duplicated their stock. There is no evi- 
dence here that there was any great enlargement of the busi- 
ness out of the capital paid, because part of the time the J. & 
P. Coats people declared profits of 40 per cent and the rest of 
the time 30 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. J. & P. Coats & Co. are in another country, 
not in the United States. 

Mr. SMITH. They have their branches here. 
their connections here. 

Mr. SMOOT. They sell their goods here. 

Mr. SMITH. Yes; and they have their manufacturing es- 
tablishments here, too. 

Mr. SMOOT. And, of course, if we had no duty whatever 
upon the product, J. & P. Coats would control the market here. 

Mr. SMITH. I am glad the Senator made that observation. 
It is a very significant and curious fact that all the sewing 
thread made by the American Thread Co. and the J. & P. Coats 
people has the same amount of cotton to the spool and is sold 
at identically the same price in this country and abroad. 

Mr. President, I have given these facts to the public. Now 
the Senate proposes, without going any further into this matter, 
to amend the House proposition by putting on sewing thread a 
tax of one-half of 1 cent per 100 yards and then making it the 
beneficiary of the duty of that paragraph to the extent of not 
less than 25 per cent as a minimum or 45 per cent as a maxi- 
mum, instead of 17 to 33} per cent as the House bill provided. 
Why the committee put in the maximum of 45 per cent, knowing 
that cotton thread is never going to go down to a point where 
the maximum of 45 per cent would apply, I do not know. The 
average under the Dingley Act and through all the history of 
it was only 26.3 per cent, and why put that extra flourish there? 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator want the maximum to go out 
entirely? 

Mr. SMITH, I want the maximum to go out and a 15 per 
cent duty put in. That covered it before; it will cover it now. 
The fact of the business is that I believe, from the showing made 
by the thread people, both American and foreign, that we would 
be justified in calculating just what would be a good revenue 
duty, based on the amount of thread which comes here, and 
I would apply that and no more, They have a monopoly of 
the thread business of the world, and if the duty were raised 
it would only encourage them to raise the price. They have an 
absolute monopoly of the thread business of the world, and, as 
this English writer says, until we break the stranglehold of 
this trust on the people of the world by Government interfer- 
ence in the form of nationalizing the business and taking it 
over, Which is contrary to the genius of our Government, there 
will be no hope of any redress. What will be the effect of a 
duty under such circumstances? Recognizing that they have a 
monopoly of the world’s production of sewing thread, they can 
at their own sweet will demand any price, without fear of com- 
petition or without fear of any interference. When you raise 
the duty, what effect does it have? It simply has the effect of 
giving them an excuse to raise the price still higher and reduce 
the number of yards on the spool, Therefore, we, as sens'ble 
men, should legislate here in the face of the actual facts and not | 
on theory; on an actual condition, recognized by England and | 
America, that we are in the grip of the most perfect monopoly | 
knewn to the world, We perhaps may raise the duty and give | 


They have 
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them an excuse to still further mulct the people of the world 
who need this article. 

It is up to the Senate. Here are the figures, produced by 
the friends of the industry, or at least from impartial reports, 
the American wool and cotton reports. Here are the letters 
I put in the Recorp from the patriotic men of England, unani- 
mous in their denunciation of this absolute trust. Yet in this 
tariff bill we double the former rate of duty under which they 
made these profits. You encourage them to still further in- 
crease their predatory prices to the people. 

Mr. SMOOT. We have heard about doubling the rate of duty 
so many times that it seems to me it is perfectly useless to try 
to answer that statement any further than we have already an- 
swered it. There is no doubling of the rate of duty; no such 
thing is intended; no such result will happen if the amend- 
ments proposed by the committee are agreed to. The maxi- 
mum ad valorem provided for in this bill is 25 per cent, as 
reported to the Senate. I have already announced twice during 
the discussion that the committee will propose at the proper 
time to reduce that 25 per cent to 20 per cent. 

In the act of 1909 there was imposed a duty of 6 cents per 
dozen on spools, rolls, or balls not exceeding 100 yards and 
a minimum of 20 per cent. The minimum cut no figure at all 
because of the fact that the ad valorem equivalent of the 
specific rates was 43 per cent. That was in the year 1910. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, this question has no direct 
bearing on this subject, but can the Senator tell me why that 
rate was made as high as 48 per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. In the case of the rate of 6 cents a dozen, the 
specific rate, when reduced to the equivalent ad valorem, 
amounted to 48 per cent, according to the price of 1910. 

Mr. POMERENHE. I understand that thoroughly, but I am 
asking why it was made so high at that time? What reason 
could be urged in favor of a duty so high as that? 

Mr. SMOOT. It was at that time supposed to be required for 
protection. The Senator from South Carolina says there is but 
one company making thread in the United States. I have here 
a list of 55 of them. I am not going to put it into the Recorp, 
but I have it here on my desk. 

If the committee amendments are agreed to, the minimum 
rate will be 20 per cent, and I say that, without a question of 
doubt, no specific rate will apply, but the minimum of 20 per 
cent will apply, on to-day’s prices. I insisted, as a member 
of the Finance Committee, on .the amendment putting a maxi- 
mum rate in the bill, because, if there was no maximum rate, 
but only a minimum rate, and the prices declined to what they 
were in 1910, the equivalent ad valorem would have amounted 
to 48 per cent again, and I did not want that to happen. There- 
fore, the committee provides that there shall be a maximum of 
35 per cent, not 45 per cent. 

A few days ago the senior Senator from Wisconsin read to the 
Senate a statement of the wonderful profits which had been 
made by the cotton mills in the United States. The same 
thing was announced in 1909, and we have heard it a great 
deal during the discussion of this tariff measure. They do not 
point to the mills which fail, but they take the companies which 
are the best managed and the most successful and compare the 
profits of all the other companies in the United States with the 
profits of those particular companies. 

The Senator from North Carolina I think made a statement 
that the profits of all of these cotton manufacturers were be- 
yond the dreams of avarice. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I did not mean that every 
mill manufacturing cotton had made those enormous profits. I 
was speaking, of course, of the average run in the industry. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, I may have misunderstood the Sen- 
ator, but I do not think he qualified it. I take his word now 
that he meant only the average. 

In 1914, right after the passage of the Underwood tariff bill, 
the Parker Cotton Mills of South Carolina, with 515,000 spin- 
dies and 13,000 looms, failed for nearly $6,000,000, 

Some two years ago the Parker-Hargraves Mills, at Fall 
River and Warren, with 227,000 spindles, 5,400 looms, and 
$3,200,000 of capital, was unable to meet its obligations, and 
after having been closed for several months was reorganized 
and the original steckholders got substantially nothing. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I want to submit to my 
good friend from Utah that that is hardly a fair argument. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator had just waited, I was about to 
say that it is not a good argument, but it is exactly the same 
argument that was used in presenting the other side of the 
question. 

Mr. POMERENE. Failures were even known to occur dur- 
ing the operation of the McKinley taviff law, the Dingley tariff 
law, and the Payne-Aldrich tariff law. A lot of people go into 
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business who perhaps do not understand the business, where a 
dozen and one things might cause failure. This tariff bill in its 
present form would not be a panacea for that kind of ills, I 
dare say. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow me a 
moment, some of the failures to which the Senator refers, to- 
gether with failures in other businesses, could not be chargeable 
to a profit when the business was properly managed, because 
some of these mills, like some of our railroads, failed and went 
into the hands of receivers, not because they did not have the 
proper patronage, but because there was a manipulation of 
their affairs looking to the getting of stock—high finance 
wrecking roads and wrecking mills. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from South Carolina need not tell 
me that; I know it. I am not pointing to these facts now as 
an argument for free trade or against free trade. Failures, as 
the Senator from Ohio has said, would occur, no matter what 
the rate may be, or whether they had no rate at all; more, 
of course, in the latter case than in the former case. But I 
wanted the Senate to understand that when a broad statement is 
made, and a few of the most profitable concerns are pointed out 
as making profits in that line of business because of the passage 
of the tariff act, there is another side to the question. 

I am not going to take the time to put in this long list of 
failures in the cotton business, some very serious failures, 
which have affected thousands and thousands of people, not 
only stockholders, but employees as well. For instance, I think 
there was an impression made on the Senate the other day, 
when the senior Senator from Wisconsin referred, on page 10082 
of the Recorp, to the Whitman mills, and stated that what cost 
an investor $3,800 in 1895 would have brought him, at the time 
he was speaking, $8,034. 

Senators just hearing the statement made probably would 
_ not realize that if the stockholders in the Whitman Mills had 
in 1895 taken the same amount of money which they invested 
in the mills and depos.ted it in a savings bank, drawing 4 per 
cent, they would have had just a little more than the $8,034 
mentioned by the Senator from Wisconsin as the price which 
could have been obtained for the stock at the time he was 
speaking. 

I do not want to repeat what I said when this schedule was 
up day before yesterday, and I do not know that it would 
make any particular difference in the vote. But with the 
changes made, I see no reason why the paragraph should not 
be agreed to by the Senate. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I want to refer to one phase 
of this matter. I see here in the Tariff Commission report 
that in 1919 the production of cotton thread amounted to 
58 096,000 pounds, valued at $57,000,000, in round numbers. 

In the nine months of 1921 the imports of these cotton threads 
were only $1,392,000, a mere bagatelle. Now, the Senator from 
South Carol'na has stated that one great concern controlled 
the output of this product in Great Britain and that the same 
concern controls the output in this country. That does not 
mean that they manufacture all of it in Great Britain or that 
they manufacture all of it in this country, but that they are 
the dominant figure; they control the trade and fix the prices, 
the other or smaller concerns following their lead. Here-we 
have a minimum of imports, and we also have the fact—I take 
it that it is admitted—that our competitor in this line of busi- 
ness is Great Br tain. 

Now the Senator from South Carolina asks the very pertinent 
question, Against whom will we protect the chief producer, 
the dominant producer, in this country by-these rates? He 
asserted, answering his own question, that we will practically 
protect him against himself, and that would seem to be the 
situation. But let us assume that is not the case, and that we 
are merely by these duties protecting the American producer 
against the Br tish producer. 

I ask the Senator if his committee is able to furnish the 
Senate any information showing the difference in the cost of 
producing this particular article in Great Britain and the cost 
of producing it in this country. Can he furnish the Senate the 
difference in the selling price of the article in the foreign coun- 
try and in this country? 

I am asking the Senator these questions because unless there 
is a difference a duty can not be justified and if there is a dif- 
ference a duty can not be justified that would more than 
measure that difference. Now, if the Senator will pardon 
me just a little further, I am not sure about it, but my im- 
pression is that in this particular case the raw material is 
Egyptian cotton and the*cost of production in the English 
mill would be that much less than the cost of production in the 
American mill. 
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Mr. SMOOT. There would be a disadvantage to the American 
manufacturer unless he had. a compensatory duty to take care 
of it. The Senator knows that these threads are made of the 
very highest grades of yarn. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is the reason why he should have a 
compensatory duty to take care of the difference in cost when 
his competitor gets the raw material without paying that cost. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the very reason why. If I can buy my 
cotton 7 cénts a pound cheaper than the Senator from North 
Carolina can buy his and make exactly the same goods I know 
that I can produce my goods much more cheaply than the 
Senator from North Carolina and can sell them for less than 
he can sell his goods. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Why should there be any duty except that 
which measures the difference growing out of the fact that the 
American, after the bill is enacted into law, will have to pay a 
higher price for his raw material? 

Mr. SMOOT. The 7 cents is on the raw cotton, and by the 
time that cotton is combed and spun and made into cloth, par- 
ticularly the fine counts of yarn that go into spool thread, there 
is a loss of at least 42 per cent. That is why they are given 
10 cents a pound instead of 7 cents on the finished product. 

I want to say to the Senator that there never has been a 
tariff bill written, including the one of which he was partly the 
author, which did not impose a duty upon the yarn according 
to the count of the yarn, and the finer the yarn the higher the 
duty. That is given for the purpose of covering the difference 
in the cost of producing those yarns in England and in the 
United States. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Now, I understand the Senator to say that 
10 per cent of the rates which he proposes here—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no; the Senator did not understand me. 
I will say to the Senator that the 10 cents a pound is about 
equivalent to 5 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But that has been added in another section? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is provided for in another section? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. All we have done is this: The rate under 
the existing law is 15 per cent, and we add 5 per cent to that, 
making a 20 per cent duty on these yarns. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then in another section the committee 
have provided for the compensatory duty? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is proposed to cut the 45 per cent maxi- 
mum down to 35 per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And it is proposed then to compensate for 
this difference by imposing a duty of 35 per cent. Now, the 
question I want the Senator to answer is whether he can 
enlighten the Senate as to the actual difference in the cost of 
producing this product in Great Britain, our only competitor 
practically, and in this country; and if he has not that data, 
then will he give the Senate information as to the difference in 
the foreign selling price of this product and the American sell- 
ing price—I mean the manufacturer’s price and with no whole- 
saler’s profits added in either case? 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. NicHotson in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Utah yield to the Senator from South 
Carolina? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH. I want to call attention to the curious or inter- 
esting fact that under the emergency tariff on the Arizona 
cotton, exactly the same that we have put now in the present 
bill, the kind of cotton used to make this grade, according to 
the monograph of the Tariff Commission, that with the duty the 
Egyptian cotton was selling higher in this country than its com- 
petitor, the Arizona cotton, and without the duty it was selling 
higher than even when they paid the duty. So that the result 
is that we do not get any Egyptian cotton at a lower price than 
the American cotton. I mean the American cotton does not rise 
to the Egyptian price. The Egyptian cotton is selling with the 
duty or without the duty higher than the American cotton sells 
for here. So that the only result will be, not encouragement to 
the American but the imposition of that total amount on the 
manufactures and the things that we import. If the Egyptian 
cotton were to come in here at an even price with the Arizona 
cotton by virtue of the tariff, there might be some excuse, but 
even with the duty or without the duty it sells at a higher price 
than the Arizona cotton. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senate has already decided to put 7 cents 
a pound on long-staple cotton. Whether it is right or whether 
it is wrong, that is the decision of the Senate. I want to say 
to the Senator from South Carolina that there is not a single 
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cotton manufacturer in all the United States who wanted 7 
cents a pound on long-staple cotton. 

Mr. SMITH. I want to make a prophecy—and a year from 
to-day, if this bill shall be enacted into law and go into effect, 
I shall have the opportunity of knowing whether my prophecy 
is justified or not. The Senater says no manufacturer wanted 
the 7 cents a pound on Arizona cotton. I make the prediction 
now that not a single Arizona cotton producer Will set the 
7 cents a pound either. ” 

Mr. SMOOT. LI do not agree with the Senator at all. I 
stated the other day, when the question came up as to whether 
the Arizona cotton was as good as the Egyptian cotton, that 
for some purposes it was. When it is desired to make auto- 
mobile tires it is as good, but the finer grade of Egyptian cot- 
ton can only be grown in one kind of climate, and that climate 
is not in America. 

That climate makes the fiber the finest of any in all the world, 
Arizona never will be able to raise it, and no other country 
than the country in which it is now raised. But that only ap- 
Plies to cotton that is required to make the finer yarns. That 
is the difference. There are certain grades of Egyptian cotton 
that are not any better than the Arizona cotton and some not 
as good. There is no doubt about that at all. Arizona cotton 
does not bring the same price as the finer Dgyptian cotton, be- 
cause the Arizona cotton can not be used for making as fine a 
thread. But Arizona cotton is just as good as any cotton that 
was ever grown in the world for the making of tire fabrics and 
all classes of cotton goods, with the single exception of goods 
requiring the very finest of threads. 

As I said, Mr. President, no cotton manufacturer in the 
United States wants this duty of 7 cents a pound, but a ma- 
jority of the Senate said they want to undertake to protect 
that industry and see if Ngyptian cotton through that protec- 
tion can not be grown in this country and we not have to de- 
pend upon a foreign country for it. That is all there is to it. 
But there is no Senator who will not admit, as long as we do 
impose a duty of 7 cents on the raw cotton, that we must have 
a compensatory duty upon the yarns and cloths or threads into 
which that cotton enters. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator has not answered the question 
I asked him. I would be very glad to have him answer that 
question, 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I desire to place in the Recorp 
a letter from the Weod Fiong Corporation in regard to dry mats 
for stereotyping. 

The bill reported to the Senate by the Finance Committee 
recommends a rate of 35 per cent ad valorem on stereotype- 
matrix mat or board, appearing in paragraph 1313, line 22, page 
177 of the bill. The House bill provided a rate of 28 per cent 
under the American valuation plan. The Underwood law pro- 
vides a duty of 25 per cent ad valorem. It is my information 
that the larger. metropolitan newspapers do not now use the 
dry mats, their use being confined to the smaller dailies. Their 
use is becoming more general. The dry mats are composed 
largely of wood products, and they are used to make the im- 
pression of the type, upon which the stereotype metal is poured 
to make the page from which the paper is printed. 

Chemical ground wood pulp, which was on the free list in the 
House bill, is given a rate of 5 per cent ad valorem. It is said 
that chemical wood pulp is used in making newsprint paper to 
the extent of about 20 per cent. Standard newsprint paper and 
mechanically ground wood pulp under the bill reported to the 
Senate is on the free list, but this bill takes chemical wood pulp 
from the free list, where it was in the House bill, and imposes 
a duty of 5 per cent ad valorem. 

All of the articles should be on the free list, as the present 
cost is already a burden to newspaper production. I wish to 
quote from that letter, and the other letters I will also place 
in the Recorp. However, this letter to me states: 

It will be necessary for upward of 350 newspapers which now use 
our dry mats exclusively for all work to entirely reequip their plants 
at great expense and to largely increase their consumption of print 
paper by returning to the old wet-mat process. 

The letter then enumerates certain newspapers in Georgia 
which will be affected; and states that there are 350 news- 
papers in the United States which will be affected. Mr. Presi- 
dent, this is similar to much of the propaganda which is being 
carried on. This is a monopoly; it is the only corporation of 
this kind in the United States. If we raise the tariff rate, 
which they are trying to do, it will simply put a tax on the 
newspapers. 

In this connection I wish to refer to another matter. I hepe 
the Senate will not place the proposed 5 per cent duty on 
chemical wood pulp, fer the paper milis in this country can not 
get the wood though the Canadian mills can obtain it, and such 
action would simply be putting a premium on Canadian manu- 


factures and injuring the manufacturers in this country. I 
ask that these letters all be published in the Recorp. I thank 
the Senator from Utah. j 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection to the letters referred to by 
the Senator from Georgia being placed in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The letters referred to are as follows: 


Woop FLone Corporarton, 
New York, June 21, 1922. 
H. R. bill 7456, Schedule 13, paragraph 1313. 
Hon. WiLuiaM J. Haris, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR Hagris: Unless stereotype dry mats, included in para- 
graph 1318 of the tariff bill now under consideration, are granted a 
rate of at least 50 per cent this company will be compelied to imme- 
diately & out of business, and the industry- will be tota destroyed 
in the United States, It will be necessary for upwards of 350 news- 
papers that now use our dry mats Peet for all work to entirely 

ip their plants at great expense and to largely increase their con- 
n of print paper by returning to the old wet-mat process. 

The following are Georgia newspapers which already depend upon 
dry mats and will suffer if the altogether tnadequate 85 per cent rate 
at present recommended by the Finance Committee is not increased: 

Atlanta Constitution, Atlanta Journal, Macon News, Macon Tele- 
graph, Augusta Herald, Rome News, Albany Herald. 

Trusting this matter will receive your earnest thought and imme- 
diate attention in the interest of these newspapers and this new Ameri- 
can industry, I am, 

Yours very truly, BENJAMIN Woon, President. 


Memorandum in bebalf of American Newspaper Publishers’ Association, 
WHY DRY MATS SHOULD BE PLACED ON THE FREE LIST. 


The flong, or dry mat, employed by many small newspapers, bu 
_ seldom a the larger publications, is a sheet composed largely o! 
wood products, used to convey the impression of the type to the stereo- 
ad metal used on the printing press. 

he Underwood tariff provides a duty of 25 per cent ad valorem on 
ary. mats, or $0.019275 per mat. 

he Fordney Act, paragraph 1318, Schedule 18, ae a duty of 
28 per cent valorem, American valuation of $0.0504. 

here is but one American manufacturer of d mats, the Wood 
Flong Corporation, of New York, whose present price is 18 cents Bi 
mat to all newspapers which use its mats exclusively in lots of 
or more. Its ce to ional users is higher. During June, 1921, 
its price to eceasional users in lots of 500 was 30 cents each, and in 
lots of 100, 35 cents each. 

All dry mats used in this country, other than those of the Wood 
Flong Corporation, are imported from Germany, which enforces an 
onpere price of 25 cents per square meter of $0.0771 per mat. 

e are informed there are but two importers of ary mats, the W. 
B. Wheeler Corporation and H. Reeve Angel & Co., both of New York. 

The former states its cost, delivered in the warehouse, is $0.1046, 
or, including selling cost, $6.1433, exclusive of overhead ; the latter 
stated its cost, umder the present 25 per cent ad valorem duty, de- 
livered New York, is approximately 11 cents, or, including overhead 
and selling cost, approximately 14 cents. 

We are informed by these importers that they are unable to secure 
the price of 18 cents now paid for the American mat, and that there- 
fore they must operate on a very close margin of profit to secure 
sales, and that only by largely increasing such sales, and thus de- 
creasing the overhead average, May they secure even a fair profit 
under the present tariff. 

Should the present duty of serene 2 cents per mat be in- 
creased as provided by paragraph 1313, Schedule 18, of the Fordney 
Act to $0.0504 resent cost by 3 cents, or should the 
present duty of a proximately 2 cents be replaced by 4 cents, imports 
would cease, and the smailer newspapers, the main users of such mats, 
would be forced to purchase from the one domestic source of supply. 

It is ebvious that the present duty results in the 18-cent price 
now charged for the domestic mat. It is also obvious that every 
argument in favor of the free entry of newsprint and wood pulp ap- 
plies equally to the free entry of dry mats. 

We therefore ask that the Gong, or dry mat, be placed on the free 
list. Attached are explanatory letters from the importers referred 
to above. 

Respectfully submitted. 

J AMERICAN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
L, -B, PaLMER, Manager, 
MarcH 16, 1922, 


increasing the 


New York City, March 16, 1922. 


Mr. L. B. PalMen, 
The American Newspaper Publishers’ Association, 
World Building, New York City. 


Dear Sir: Pursuant to your request for an expression of our opinion 
as to the effect of the premened new duty of 50 per cent on dry mats, 
or flong, we may say that such a tariff will make it impossible for us 
to continue the importation of flong. This will be regretted by the 
many publishers whom we have had the pleasure of serving and who 
are very satisfied with the performance of our mats. 

Under the present tariff—that is, 25 per cent ad valorem—fiong costs 
us approximately 11 cents each, duty paid New York; or, including 
overhead and selling cost, approximately 14 cents. The initial selling 
cost is high, because of the technical nature of the application of the 
mats, but we have been satisfied with a very close margin of profit, on 
the assumption that the selling cost would be materially reduced as our 
sales increased. 

If our cost is increased 2 cents per mat by bigher duty, making the 
total approximate cost 16 cents, obviously we shall be unable to com- 
pete with the sole American manufacturer, if they maintain their 

resent price of 18 cents each, as they fiaturally enjoy many advan- 
ages, regardless of the price. We know of but one other concern im- 
porting these mats. Any increase in the duty would wipe out our profit. 
Although our mat sales represent but a small part of our business, and 
but a small percentage of the total consumption, the result of a higher 
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duty, in so far as our customers are concerned, will force them to the 
on American manufacturer for their supplies. 

ve hold the opinion that the most serious —— of a higher duty is 
the effect it will have in this country in retarding mechanical develop- 
ment of the stereotype process. 

As you know, the American dry mats, also our own, are used chiefly 
by newspapers of reletively smoll circulation, as they are not suitable 
for the large metropolitan papers, which require from 16 casts upward 
from each mat. 

Although many cf the large publishers seem opposed to the use of 
dry mats, they do not deny the possibility of their ultimate general use. 
The publishers are not unmindfu! of the general use abroad of dry 
mats, and the large savings effected thereby. 

For many sound technical reasons, the possibility of the manufacture 
of such mats in this country is very remote. For years, French and 
English manufacturers have tried, without success, to manufacturé 
mats suitable for making a large number of casts, equal to the German 
mats. The fact that most of the leading French and English publica- 
tions of large circulation insist upon the German mat speaks for ‘tself. 

This qua ay of mat, which will make upward of 50 casts, costs ap- 
proximately five times that of the ordinary mat*made in America. 
Consequently the duty, even at 25 per cent, is a serious handicap to 
the American publisher, and is one reason for their hesitancy to com- 
mence their use. You can well imagine that under a 50 per cent tariff 
the opportunity for development of the stereotype process in this coun- 
try would be seriously handicapped. 

The interest and importance of this subject is evidenced by the fact 
that during the last two years several American publishers have sent 
their representatives to Europe to investigate this matter. 

Very truly yours, 
H. Reeve ANGEL & Co, (INC.), 
E. CHILD, President. 


[W. B. Wheeler Corporation, foreign manufacturers’ representatives, 
representing H. Albert von Bary & Co., Hamburg-Berlin. ] 
NEw Yor«K, March 16, 1922. 
Mr. L.. B. PALMER, 
Care The A. N. P. A., 68 Park Row, New York City. 

Dear Sir: In confirmation of certain facts and figures in connection 
with the importation of dry mats from Germany, we call your attention 
to the fact that in our experience the average costs for mats of 20 by 
24 inches have been as follows: 

F. o. b. Hamburg 
Ocean freight and insurance, duty and delivery to warehouse 
and insurance in warehouse 


$0. O771 


In addition overhcad expenses for selling mats on account of the 
tagharent nature of the product and its use has approximated 37 per 
cent. 

At the present rate of duty the importation of dry mats has been 
unprofitable for us, and if the tariff were to be increased importation 
of dry mats would be entirely impossible. 

Very truly yours, 
W. B. WHEELER CorRPORATION, 
By A. B. Brapte. 


THE MACON NEWS, 
Macon, Ga., July 5, 1922. 
Hon, W. J. Harris, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Deak SENATOR Harris: It bas been called to my attention that the 
Wood Flong Corporation are still pursuing their efforts to get a high 
tariff placed on imported mats, and that a communication has been 
addressed to the United States Senators naming a number of news- 
papers who are using their product, and that the importance of the 
high tariff being placed on foreign mats was “in the interest of these 
newspapers.” 

This letter is simply written for the purpose of reiterating a former 
position regarding tariff on foreign mats, as I feel that they should be 
placed on the free list if possible. 

Having written you relative to this matter previously, you are no 
doubt familiar with all the details in connection with this matter, and 
I am not unmindful of the kind assurance you gave me regarding your 
position in the premises. As the News was no doubt one of the papers 
named by the Wood Flong Corporation in their communication to you, I 
simply wanted to restate my position in order that no misunderstand- 
ing may exist. 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 

Respectfully yours, 
R, L. MCKENNEY. 


THe Macon DaILy TELEGRAPH, 
July 7, 1922. 
Hon. WIiLitaAM J. Harris, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Hareis: I have carbon copy of letter from Benjamin Wood, 
president of the Wood Flong Corporation, addressed to you under date 
of June 21, with reference to the horrible condition of the dry-mat 
industry that will occur in this country in the event the United States 
Government does not protect that industry with a 50 per cent protective 
at on foreign mats. I am asked to write you my views on this 
subject. 

I feel that the Wood Flong people are endeavoring to build up a 
monopoly in this country, and if they can protect their,industry with 
the tariff that is already prohibitive, as a newspaper pubisher I am in 
favor of going out of business, as far as dry mats are cohcerned. The 
Wood Flong product is no better than the imported mat, and if we afford 
them the protection they want it means the newspapers in this country 
will be compelled to pay from 4 cents to 6 cents more than these mats 
are actually worth. desire to enter my protest against any additional 
tariff on these mats. 

In addition to the efforts these people have made to influence Congress 
in giving them undue protection, they have aetaally written to the 
stereotypers in the various ate asking that they refuse to handle 
any imported mats. I feel that this part of their So is entirely 
out of order and seeks to destroy the newspaper business itself, rather 
than to protect their industry. 

Very truly yours, P. T. ANDERSON 
General Manager. 
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THe ALBANY HERarp, 
Albany, Ga., July 3, 1922. 
Hon. WiniiAm J. Harris, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: * * * I have received copy of a letter addressed to you 
by the Wood Flong Corporation, manufacturers of dry mats, in which 
it is stated that unless stereotype dry mats, included in paragraph 
1313 of the tariff bill now pend ng in Congress, are granted a protec- 
tive rate of at least 50 per cent that ee will have to go out of 
business, and the industry be destroyed in the United States. It is 
further urged that it will be necessary for upward of 350 newspapers 
that now use dry mats exclusively to entirely reequip their plants at 
great expense, etc, 

As one of the newspapers using the dry mats, the Herald is willing 
to let the Wood Flong concern, already a monopoly with a protective 
tariff of 35 per cent, go out of business rather than have its power as a 
moor fncreased by giving it the additional tariff rate it is now 
asking for. 

This corporation induced newspaper publishers to put in the neces- 
sary equipment for using their mats, representing to us that it would 
be a permanent saving. Now that they have 350 or more of us hooked 


| they seek a tariff protection that would enable them to increase the cost 


of their mats to more than what that of the wet-mat system was. It 
is unfair to those of us who have gone to the expense of equipping our 
plants for the use of the dry mats, and is in keeping with the general 
policy of monopolies in this country that are fostered by the iniquitous 
protective tariff system. 

= ~ as & = s + 


As one of the seven newspapers in Georgia now using the mats of the 
Wood Flong Corporation we say let them go out of business, as they 
threaten to do, unless they can get a tariff rate of 50 per cent. Their 
demand is unreasonable. - 

cd oe * * a * * 


Yours very truly, 
H. M. McIntTosH, 
President Herald Publishing Co. 


Mr. SMOOT. I wish to say to the Senator from Georgia that 
these dry mats are not made in Canada; they are made in 
Germany. 

Mr. HARRIS. The wood pulp I refer to is that coming from 
Canada. 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought the Senator had reference to dry 
mats. Wood pulp is on the free list in the pending bill. 

Mr. HARRIS. It is proposed to put a duty of 5 per cent on 
chemical wood pulp. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is, on the chemical wood pulp. 

Mr. HARRIS. Twenty per cent of that which goes into the 
manufacture of paper is chemical wood pulp, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator from Utah does not 
intend to say that wood pulp is on the free list? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I say ground wood pulp is free. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. But the Senator did not say that. 
I thought he had reference to chémical wood pulp. 

Mr. SMOOT. I just stated to the Senator from Georgia [ Mr. 
Harris] that the duty on chemical wood pulp is 5 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I thought the Senator said that 
wood pulp was on the free list, and Izam sure it was an inad- 
vertence. 

Mr. SMOOT. It was an inadvertence on my part, if I said so. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Of course, the Senator meant to 
say ground wood pulp. 

Mr. SMOOT. I stated to the Senator from Georgia {| Mr. 
Harris] that chemical wood pulp was not on the free list. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I also wish to insert in the 
Recorp an article by Mr. John T. Hearn, a retired newspaper 
man of my State. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


THE TAYLORS OF TENNESSEE; THE WAR OF THE ROSES. 


{By John Tevis Hearn, formerly editor of the Knoxville Daily Sentinel, 
and now a resident of Bowden, Ga.] 


Alfred Alexander Taylor, a lifelong Republican, has been governor 
of the Democratic State of Tennessee for more than a year. This 
statement of a remarkable fact brings to mind the famous campaign 
of 1884, in which Bob and Alf Taylor were candidates for governor, 
the political struggle being dubbed “the War of the Roses.” During 
the campaign a lady had presented each of the two candidates with 
a bouquet of roses, one white, the other red. Bob took the white 
bouquet and Alf the red, and “the war of the roses” began. Many 
incidents of this remarkable political campaign are recalled that 
throw a pleasant sidelight upon the famous fraternal contention. 
That two young men should go out from the parental home as can- 
didates for the governorship of a great State, one a Democrat, the 
other a Republican, was a strange departure from the trodden paths 
of politicians. The State of Tennessee was wrought up with excite- 
ment and the whole country watched with interest this brotherly 
rivalry. : 

When starting out upon the campaign the mother of the Taylor 


boys made them promise that they would not nem they were brothers, 


and that they would always treat each other with courtesy and kind- 
It is related that at one of the early meetings Alf became 
warmed. up politically and not only scored the Democratic Party 
severely but criticized Bob for belonging to such a party. At their 
hotel that night Bob announced that he was going home and would 
not speak any more; asked for an explanation. he reminded Alf of 
the promise made to their mother. Alf acknowledged his dereliction 
and promised that he would not again violate their agreement, and the 
campaign was conducted with due regard to the pledge made to their 
mother. 


ness. 
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Tpon one occasion some boisterous young Democrats began heckling 
Alf, using rude expressions. Bob advanced to the front of the plat- 
form and said: “The man who insults my brother insults me. 
There was no more treuble after that. 

Robert Love Taylor, who was appropriately born in Happy Valley, 
Tenn., by his personal magnetism and his political sagacity won 
more honors than usually fall to the lot of the most aspiring politician. 
Blected to Congress in 1878, he was three times elected vernor 
and closed his political career and his life in the Unit States 


Senate. 
The third time Bob Taylor ran for governor it was over his protest. 


He was making more money on the lecture platform than would come 
to him from the governor’s salary. Besides, the applause of delighted 
audiences was more grateful than the routine drudgery ineident to the 
office of the State’s chief executive. He yielded reluctantly to the 
urgent arguments of his friends, who claimed that “Our Bob” was 
the only Democrat who could be elected at that time, the Democratic 
candidate of the last election having won by a very narrow margin. 

Gov. Alfred Taylor in his inaugural address paid this appre- 
ciative and touching tribute to his Democrati¢ brother: 

“T cherish no higher ambition than that by your sympathetic co- 
operation I may become as acceptable a governor as a_ brother pe 
decessor, whose face I looked on for the last time in this very hall 
and whose spirit worked so effectively to aid in securing my elevation 
to this exalted position.” ‘ 

Although not as noted a platform speaker as his brother, Alf Taylor's 
addresses wete characterized by both eloquence and wisdom. 

A life-long Republican elected governor of a Democratic State— 
what higher honor could come to mortal man? 

Happy Valley is happy indeed in giving to the Volunteer State these 
two notable brothers, Hob and Alf Taylor. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Will the Senator yield to me for about five 
minutes, if I am not asking too much of the Senator? The 
discussion in which he is now engaged is likely to proceed 
for some time, and I have some business outside the Chamber, 

Mr. SMOOT. I will yield to the Senator. 

SENATOR JAMES A. REED, 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, the Senate has now had 
under consideration the Fordney-McCumber tariff bill, an ad- 
ministration measure, since April 20, or nearly three months, 
and there is yet much of it to be considered. The embarrass- 
ment of the opponents of the bill has not been in finding ob- 
jections to it but in determining what are the most important 
and objectionable of its multitudinous iniquities and provisions 
fraught with injustice to the plain people of the United States 
to which they should devote their attention. The Democratic 
members of the Finance Committee and other leading Senators 
upon this side of the Chamber have conducted the assault upon 
this unjust bill ably and courageously, and their efforts have 
been crowned with the success they hoped for. They did not, 
on account of the Republican majority, expect to succeed in 
defeating the greater part of its unjust provisions, but they 
did expect to expose its iniquities to the people of the United 
States, and in this effort they have succeeded beyond measure. 
They have torn the mask from its repulsive countenance and 
exposed its injustice to the people in all its hideous naked- 
ness. They have. brough® about a general condemnation of it 
by the great press of the country, including both the Repub- 
lican and Democratic papers, and there is every evidence that 
the great body of the American people fully realize the extor- 
tion to be perpetrated upon them for the benefit of special 
interests. 

Mr. President, there has been necessarily absent during this 
long discussion one of the ablest Members of this body, a Sen- 
ator who has always been in the forefront of the battle lines 
of his party, whose absence all good and true Democrats de- 
siring the success of their party regret, but which rejoices all 
Republicans who, when the principles of democracy were at 
stake, have heard his fierce war cry and felt the force of his 
logic and eloquence. 

All the Senators in this Chamber know of whom I speak, 
and it is not necessary for me te pronounce the name of JAMES 
A. REED, the senior Senator from the State of Missouri. 

I have been led to refer to the absence of the senior Sena- 
ter from Missouri {[Mr. Rerep] by a statement made by his col- 
league, the junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Spencer], and 
commented on in an editorial appearing in the News Scimitar, 
an able paper published at Memphis, Tenn., and having a large 
circulation in southwestern Missouri. The editorial was writ- 


ten by Mr. George Morris, one of the ablest editorial writers | 


and most loyal Democrats of the country. I wish to read it: 
(Hditorial from the News Scimitar, of Memphis, Tenn.] 
SPENCER TAKES A HAND, 


Senator Spmncer, Republican, of Missouri, has issued a statement 
in Washington in which he says Senator Reep will be defeated by 
Breckenridge Long for the Democratic nomination. 

At first glance it might appear that the fight in Missouri between 
Reep and mg is one with which the Republicans have no concern. 
As a matter of fact it is of vital concern to them. Around the result 
revolves the question of whether Missouri is to have a Democratic 
Senator or two Republican Senators. 

The observation of persons familiat with the Missouri situation 
for some weeks has been that the nomination of Rekp means his elec- 
tion, and the nomination of Long means his defeat. The Republicans 
know how easy it will be to defeat Long. No one knows better than 
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SPENcer how very easy it is to defeat Long. He defeated Long two 
years ago, and there is no doubt that almost any candidate the Re- 
publicans put out against him this year will defeat him again. 

There is more than a party reason for Senator SpeNcer’s interest 
in Long’s nomination. if there is to be a Democrat in the Senate 
from Missouri, the Republicans prefer anybody to Resp. He has about 
succeeded in demolishing Spencer, and if Reep is in the Senate to 
bombard Speancer for the remainder of his term the voters of Mis- 
souri undoubtedly will throw him into the discard. 

It was SPENCER who led the fight to seat NeweErry, and it was 
Reep who chastised his colleague with a speech that will sting 
SPENCER whenever he shows his head in Missouri politics. With a 
man of the caliber of Long in the Senate, even if he should be elected, 
he would be as harmless from the Republican point of view as he 
would be useless to the Democrats, 

“If the Spencer statement has any influence with the Democrats 
of Missouri, it paght to be to convince them of the fallacy of selecting 
a candidate satisfactory to the Republicans. It is not often that a 
candidate has the privilege of selecting his adversary, and when he 
does it is no compliment to the opponent. The Republicans have tried 
Long once as an ene candidate, and he met the full measure 
of their requirement. 

I do not read this editorial in criticism of the junior senator 
from Missouri. I do not understand it was intended as a 
personal criticism of him, If I did, I would not put it in the 
Recorp. It concerns his political activities, along with those 
of other members of the Republican Party, all of whom are 
within their rights, and of whom I do not complain. 

The able junior Senator from Missouri is always alert to 
advance the interest of his party in and out of this Chamber 
and to disintegrate and weaken the Democratic Party, and he 
may do so by strategy, as in his statement attempted, as well 
as by fierce assault. 

Mr. President, I have nothing to do with primary contests in 
the State of Missouri, and it is not my intention to interfere 
with them. I do not believe it proper for me as an outsider 
to do so. I wish only to say a few words about the record of 
our colleague, the senior Senator from Missouri [James A. 
REED], in order to explain why the junior Senator from Mis- 
souri wants him defeated. 

I am not surprised that Republicans should desire his defeat. 
For the 10 years I have known him in this body he has ably 
and fearlessly upheld and defended the great principles of 
Democracy and the rights of the common people as taught by 
Jefferson and Jackson and others of the great founders of the 
party. 

I have never known a man more loyal to his party and its 
principles. In every important debate where these great prin- 
ciples were under fire or were sought to be advanced he has 
been in the forefront of the fight, and his loyalty to those 
principles and to the interest of his party are amply proven 
by the great addresses which are recorded in the ConarEs- 
SIONAL Recorp. His speeches are an enduring monument to 
his ability and to his Democracy that will last so long as 
our Government lasts. They place him in that brilliant con- 
stellation of Democratic Senators and patriots who have pre- 
ceded him from his State, such as Benton, Vest, Cockrell, and 
Stone, along with whom also is to be included his friend, that 
great leader of Democracy and champion of the common people, 
Champ Clark. 

I do not know what is in store for Senator Rrep, but I do 
know if his services in this body should be cut short the great 
Democratic Party will lose one of its ablest and most courageous 
champions in this Chamber, and the Republicans will rejoice in 
their hearts that one of their most formidable foes is gone. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Utah 
permit me to make a brief statement? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the senior Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Rrep] is a member of the Finance Committee. I 
know that he has deeply regretted, and, of course, as a member 
of that committee, I have regretted as much as has the senior 
Senator from Missouri, his inability to be present and to assist 
us in the discussion. 

No man who has been in the United States Senate since I 
hate been here is more capable of discussing such questions as 
those with which we are now dealing. His analytical powers, 
his tireless energy, his great ability would have been of vast 
help to us if he could have been here. 

I say this much merely because the senior Senator from Mis- 
souri has asked me to let his colleagues understand how deeply 
he regretted his inability to be present with us during the con- 
sideration of the pending bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to say before answer- 
ing the question of the Senator from North Carolina that I, 
too, have served with the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Rexrp] 
on the Finance Committee. I know that he is an untiring 
worker, and if there is one thing that I admire above all else 
in a public man it is courage, honesty, and the ability and the 
willingness to express what is actually in his heart; and I want 
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to say that I know of no man I have served, with in. the, Senate 
who has. followed that course more than the Senator from Mis- 
souri, [Mr. Resp]. 

Mr. KING: Will my colleague yield to me for a moment? 

Mr: SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. KING. The Senator from. Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS], the 
Senater from North Carolina, [Mr. Susmons], and the senier 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] have referred to the senior: Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr, Reep]: When I saw him last he ex- 
pressed his. keen disappointment. at being unable. to be in: at- 
tendance in the Senate during the entire period when the: pend- 
ing tariff bill was: under consideration. The Senator from Mis- 
souri. is a member of the Finance Committee, and his wide 
knowledge: of: public affairs and his profound study of the tariff 
and of economic questions make him am invaluable member of 
that important committee. His absence from. the Senate at this 
time is a great loss to his party and te the country. 

The able Senator from North Carolina [Mr,. Sramons] has in 
a most brilliant manner presented the views: of the Democratic 
Party, upen the pending bill and has. rendered. services. of) ines- 
timable value. His hands: would have been greatly strengthened 
if the senior Senator. from. Misseuri had. been present, because 
there are few. men in this body, or elsewhere. better. qualified 
to discuss. the schedules and provisions of this bill and: the 
fundamental principles of the tariff than the Senator from. Mis- 
souri. There is genuine regret upen, this. side of the Chamber 
that. thus far in the. debate. we. have not had the powerful sup- 
port. of the senior, Senator from Missouri. It: is to: be hoped 
that he-will. Ls able to return in time to discuss some features of 
the pending bill and show to the country its many inequalities 
and. injustices. 

& tariff bill: involves. the consideration of constitutional ques- 
tiens. So: long as we have a Constitution and: support the 
theory. ef the relation: of the States. to. the Federal Government, 
whieh the fathers. of the Republic reeognized; one of the 
vital issues will, be as; to the limitations: upon the Federal 
Government, The Democratic Party has. always: contended for 
the- invielability, of the States and their maintenance in all 
of their vigor and power. That issue can. net be- obscured, and 
it. is presented. in an, aeute form to the: American people to-day. 
Shall the States be preserved? Shall the right: of: lecal’ seif- 


government. be maintained? Shall the rights of. the individuals: 
be 


? In other words, shall: we have. a demeeratic 
Gevernment, rather than a bureaucratic and a paternalistic 
one? These questions are invelved in the pending: bill, and it 
is,.as I. have stated, a serious loss to: the. ceuntry; that the Sen- 
ator from Missouri is not able to be here to: aid in; the. fight 
whieh: the Democratie Party is making against; the selfish inter- 
ests andthe greed and avarice of protected interests. 

L. agree with. the Senator from ‘Tennessee: that neither the 
Senate: nor organizations outside of the State of Missouri. have 
any right, to, interfere; with the people of that severeign State. 
They. have the: right to determine for themselves. what, political 
course to pursue and whom they wilh name: to: represent them. 
The Demecrats of Missouri are competent to: deal with: their 
own political problems, and they will deal with these. problems 
in a. proper and satisfactory manner. 


THE TARIFF. 


The Senate, as in. Committee of. the Whele, resumed the con- 
sideration of the. bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to: regu- 
late commerce with foreign. countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and. for other purposes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, to come back to cotton, the Sen- 
ater from South, Carolina, [Mr. SairH],, as well as. everyone 
else who has studied the question of the manufacture of cotton 
goods, must admit without. a.doubt; that. the laborer in England 
is: just.as, proficient, as the laborer in, the United. States. There 
can not be. any more. proficient laber in the manufacture of 
cottom or weelen goods than is found,in. England. The mere 
faet of a weaver or a woolen manufacturer from England mak- 
ing, application to me for a position, in a. woolen mill was suffi. 
cient for. me to say: “ Why, of course I will give you a positien 
in the mill. if there is one to fill.” 

Mr, President, the laborer in England, both in the manufac- 
ture of cotton and in the manufacture of woolen goods, is. born 
to. the trade. His father did nothing else, and in 8- cases out 
of 10. his:mother. never did any work outside of that class of 
work except what, she was compelled: to do;in: the discharge of 
her household duties, They are adepts:at.it. You cannot find 
people anywhere in all the world who are equal to them in cer- 
tain lines. 

L will: say, to the Senator from. North Carolina that. the com- 
mittee had the wage scale paid in England and the wage scale: 
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paid in the United States, and there is net a question but that 
the difference in. the wage scale will justify. the rates. that we 
are asking in this paragraph. 

If there is 2 world monopoly in this: produet; and if J. & Py 
Coats & Co. fix the priee at whieh this cetton thread: shall be 
sold, and iff the American, manufacturers: follow that price, 
then I want at least to collect a little money for the Treasury 
of the United States: out of the goods that are shipped into this 
country. I can not believe, however; that there is a world- 
wide monopoly im this’ preduet: 

The Senator from South Carolina referred to the fact that 
there must be a world-wide menopoly because of the fact 
that the number of yards: per spool of thread was: changed in 
this eountry to the same number and at the same time that it 
was changed in England. War conditions upset everything in 
the world. Prices: went sky-high. There was searcely a limit 
to the advances in this country, and the peak was reached im 
1920. If Senators will take oceasion to examine into the prices 
of cotton goods of every charaeter; and compare them as:of April 
1, 1920, with the prices: of May 22, 1922; I think they will find 
that the average deeline has been over one-half: In the case of 
many items, as I said before, the decline has: been three- 
fourths, and as: leok at the prices quoted. wpen these goods I 
wonder, what profits were made in 1920. Wither they were 
excessive profits or else the mills to-day are making little 
profit ; and there are a good many mills, as- I pointed out, that 
are making nothing: 

So, Mr. President, the rates have been reduced—I will not 
take: the time to go over them—and when the time comes. to 
offer an amendment for a further reduction I am authorized to 
do it, and that. rate will be only 5. per cent higher than the 
existing law. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr: President, I asked the Senator from 
Utah if he could give the Senate some information sufficiently 
definite to- be of; assistance to us; showing. the difference, if 
any, between the cost of production: of these items:in the cloth 
schedule between this. country and Great Britain, our chief 
competitor. The Senator answers that by saying that the 
English laberer is just as efficient as the Ameriean laborer, 
and that: there is a, difference in the wages paid the KEnglish 
laborer. 

Mr: President, the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Fot- 
LET?TrT.}, in the great speeeh which he delivered a few days ago 
upon the: cotton sehedule,; made it perfectly clear that even 
if there was equal efficiency, on account of certain rules and 
reguiations with regard’ to the. number of mem that may be 
employed upon one machine, and other regulations dictated 
largely by the labor uniens: of Great: Britain: whic do net 
obtain im this: country, there: is quite a difference in the output 
of the efforts of'one man:in that country as compared with the 
output of the efforts of one mam. im this country. That, I 
think, is pretty: well understood; and that would aceount for 
a shight difference in the wages paid in the: two countries. 
But, Mr. President, the fatal trouble: about all this: business 
is that the committee has sought to: measure difference in 
cost. of’ preduction: by: difference in wages: paid, net taking inte 
aceount at alb the fact that the wage paid’ does: net: measure 
the eost of production. Where there is absolute equality of 
conditions, effieiency, machinery, and methods. of manufac- 
ture it would; but: that does: not obtain as between this coun- 
try and: Great Britain; even if there is equal effieiency. I do 
not know how that is. I do not: know that the: British laborer 
is as efficient; but I do know that the British laberer in the 
cotton mills does not turn out: as: much work as the American 
laborer, because of certain rules and regulations that have 
been established and’ are maintained there that de not apply 
here but that tend to: curtail the output of the single man, 
The more we do a certain kind of work with automatie ma- 
chinery or semiautomatic machinery, the less the price paid 
to the laborer who operates that machinery has to do with the 
cost of production. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, no automatic machines 
used in this kind of manufacture. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not know how that is; but I think 
that is a very bad way and a very unsafe and a very unsound 
way of attempting to measure the difference in the labor cest 
in different countries, because we know that the conditions of 
maehinery and the conditiens of hours of labor and the other 
restrictions that obtain in one ceuntry may not obtain in the 
other country. 

Mr. SMOOT. Boes the Senator from Nerth Carolina think 
for. 2 moment that the laborers in the cetton mille in England 
are not as. efficient as those in this country? 


are 
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Mr. SIMMONS. I said I did not know whether the labor was 
as efficient or not, but I said that there were certain rules and 
regulations with reference to the number of men required to 
operate a machine, as compared with the number of men who 
would operate a similar machine in this country, which affect 
the labor cost, if you measure it by wages paid, very funda- 
mentally. 

But that was not the object of what I was saying. I was 
simply criticizing the rule by which the committee in this case, 
according to the statement of the Senator from Utah, as in 
many other cases we have had before us, have attempted to 
measure the difference in the cost of production here and 
abroad. It might operate very well in some cases, but it seems 
from the discussions we have had that that has been the rule of 
measurement in the cases of practically all the rates the com- 
mittee has written, where it has considered any rule of meas- 
urement at all. 

But let us get down to the hard facts as to whether these 
threads produced in Great Britain do actually bring a higher 
or lower price at wholesale or at retail than those produced in 
this country. I have here an expert statement with regard to 
this particular item, which reads as follows: 

ENGLISH PRICES OF J. & P. COATS (LTD.). 
etai e - ool: 1914, 1$d.; 1919, 4d.; 1922, 6d. 

Retail — ot goo para spool: iit ad's i9i9, 74d. ;'1922,10d. 

In December, 1919, Coats, when airancing Pacer} stated that their 
wholesale price was 5.729d, for 400-yard ree apes) retailing at 74d. 
If same ratio applies to the 10d. retail price their wholesale price is 
now 7.64d. per 400 yards (equal to 7.64X2X0.80 (exchange) divided 
by 4, or 4.08 cents per 100 yards). This would tend to show that 
wholesale and retail prices of cotton sewing thread are higher in Eng- 
land than in the United States. 

That, I take it, has been very carefully, very accurately, and 
very technically worked out by the expert of the Tariff Com- 
mission. His conclusion is, taking this data given by Mr. Coats 
himself, that the retail and the wholesale prices of these threads 
are higher in. England than they are in the United States. If 
that be true, in heaven’s name upon what ground can we justify 
imposing a 35 per cent maximum rate and a minimum duty of 
20 per cent, which I understand is the figure to which the Sena- 
tor has now agreed to reduce it, under pressure, probably, from 
the other side of the Chamber. Thirty-five per cent is a reduc- 
tion from 45 per cent which was originally proposed. 

The very fact that before this pressure was brought to bear 
upon it, when it was acting on this in the same way in which it 
was acting on other paragraphs in this schedule, the committee 
fixed the maximum rate at 45 per cent in the face of such a 
situation as I have disclosed in these figures, based upon Mr. 
Coats’s own statement, shows the recklessness with which these 
rates have been made. If 45 per cent was too much under those 
conditions, 35 per cent is equally too much now. If a minimum 
rate of 25 per cent was too much, a 20 per cent minimum is 
equally too much now. It will not do to say that the 20 per 
cent minimum is only 5 per cent higher than the present rate. 
The provision in the present law has no minimum and maxi- 
mum. It is just a flat rate of 15 per cent. But with an output 
of cotton thread of nearly $60,000,000, with an import of only 
$1,000,000, threads selling in England at retail and at whole- 
sale higher than in this country, they propdse to raise the pres- 
ent rate. If these facts prove anything, they prove that 
although the existing rate might have been justified in 1913, 
when they were adopted, the developments in this industry in 
this country. since that time as compared with Great Britain 
have changed the conditions and the situation which existed 
there, and the facts of this development show conclusively that 
the 15 per cent rate would not be justified now—that is, if justi- 
fied then, it is not justified now. 

I think the rates are entirely too high. It is true, concessions 
have been made to the other side which are accepted as mean- 
ing something, but which to my mind mean absolutely nothing. 
The substitute rates of the committee, substituted under the 
duress of opposition on the other side of the Chamber, have led 
to some reductions, but they are reductions which signify noth- 
ing to the American people, who are to pay these taxes. 

If a nominal duty is all that is justified, then these reductions 
they are making for the purpose of securing support over there 
and saving themselves from another crushing defeat, if they 
amount to something from a_ political standpoint, may help 
in securing support which would otherwise not have been given 
on the other side, and may enable the committee to save its 
face; but so far as the American people are concerned, the 
reductions do not amount to a snap of the finger. 


THE FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD GOVERNOR. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I want to bring again to the 
attention of the Senate and the country the fact that a great 
propaganda for the reappointment of Governor Harding is 
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being carried on by some of the agents and officials of the 
Federal reserve banks. But the people out in the States are 
beginning to wake up upon this question. The York Republi- 
can, & Republican paper published in the State of Nebraska, 
in the city of York, on June 29 of this year contained an 
article from which I read as follows: 

Early in 1920 an edict was issued by the Federal Reserve Board 
that liquidation must take place, and I know of several cases where 
regional banks absolutely refused to renew paper of borrowing banks 
and demanded that a large element of their borrowing must be liqui- 
dated. In several cases the banks were unable to meet their Liabili- 
ties and the Federal reserve bank charged them to the account of the 
borrowing bank, making an overdraft and compelling them to liquidate. 
So there was nothing left for the local banks to do but to compel 
their borrowers to put their stock on the market immatured. At Tie 
same time the men who usually buy cattle for feeding purposes were 
unable to get money to buy the stock. The result was the stock in 
many cases went to the slaughter far in advance of maturity. Over 
65 per cent of the cattlemen and about 75 per cent of the tenant 
farmers of the country are insolvent. 

~ a * a * * * 

I want to say to Senators and Representatives from Nebraska that 
I am voicing the sentiments of 95 per cent of their constituents when 
I say they should offer all the support they can to Senator Her.in 
and the farm bloc to defeat the reappointment of Governor Harding. 

I am going to read an excerpt from a letter written by the 
president of a city national bank in a Southern State to another 
Senator in this body. I have not conferred with the other 
Senator, and I will not use his name. The president of that 
bank says this in the beginning of his letter: 

MY Dear SENATOR: Unless something is done to check the extrava- 
gance and gross mismanagement which has been and is still being dis- 
layed in the administration of our Federal reserve system, of which I 
ave been an ardent supporter, I fear the system will be doomed. 
There is 2 real danger that the people will rise in their wrath and not 
only throw out the men responsible for its mismanagement, but may 
also try to do away with the system itself, unless abuses are corrected. 

Mr. President, for nearly two years I have defended this sys- 
tem. I have striven to keep it out of politics and to have it 
honestly and fairly administered. I have stated on this floor 
two or three times that I, as well as other Senators, have re- 
ceived letters from bankers complaining of the deflation policy 
of the Federal Reserve Board and asking me and asking them 
not to use their names. 

The time is fast approaching when the President of the 
United States must name a successor to Gov. W. P. G. Harding. 
The Manufacturers’ Record has told the country how an indorse- 
ment was secured of him in a bankers’ convention in New Jersey 
at the very close of the session, when nearly all the delegates 
were gone, all but about 15. Under those circumstances a reso- 
lution was gotten through- asking for the reappointment of 
Governor Harding. 

The Manufacturers’ Record has pointed out that wherever a 
bankers’ convention is held, whether by a district or by a State, 
somebody representing the Federal Reserve Board, with all 
its power, with all its control over the distribution of the cur- 
reney and credits of the whole country, is on hand to handle 
and manipulate the situation so as to bring about an indorse- 
ment of Governor Harding. 

Mr. President, the President of the United States ought not 
to tolerate that sort of thing. The President of the United 
States ought to put his foot down upon such reprehensible and 
dangerous conduct. Think of the governor of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, coming up for reappointment, calling upon the 
men he has appointed to office in the various Federal reserve 
banks to use their influence upon bankers who must come to the 
Federal reserve banks to get their accommodations in currency 
and credits, to indorse this man for reappointment. 

In this fashion our great Federal reserve banking system is 
being dragged into politics. The old national bankers in Hick- 
ory Jackson’s day were rebuked and punished for less political 
activity. I do not believe there is an official in any one of 
these banks, except New York, who, if he were let alone, would 
drag the system into politics or would undertake to use the 
bank’s influence for political purposes. The governor of the 
Federal Reserve Board is up for reappointment, and the man 
at the head of each bank, holding his position by appointment 
of Governor Harding. is influenced through this governor to call 
upon the bankers dependent upon him or the bank under his 
control for supplies, to indorse Governor Harding. What a 
dangerous and deadly power it is that he is using. 

Mr. President, it was the purpose of myself and others who 
had to do with creating this banking system to keep it out of 
politics, to have it honestly administered, so as to meet the 
needs of business everywhere. It did that very thing until the 
late spring of 1920. 

After that time, under the edict of the Wall Street bunch, 
it commenced the work of destruction to rob, literally rob, 
through deflation, the South and West of many billions of dol- 
lars. Now, of course, those people want Governor Harding re- 
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appointed. Of course they are using their power to ‘have ‘him 
reappointed, but I want the President to know and the country 
to know that indorsements are being ‘secured through improper 
influences and under coercion and intimidation, and that men 
who fear and distrust him are being inflwenced ‘to indorse him 
and ask for his reappointment. j 

Mr. President, in conclusion I wish to make a cross state- 
ment and I want the press to carry it to the country. A Re- 
publican Senator in this body told me day before yesterday 
that the bankers in convention in his State were induced ‘to 
indorse Governor Harding for. reappointment, and that since 
that time the bankers had been writing him ‘personal letters, 
expressing the wish and ‘the hope that he be not reappointed. 
What a horrible condition that presents. Bankers sitting in 
cenvention, with an agent of the great Federal reserve bank, 
with all its power and influence standing amongst them asking 
for an indorsement of Governor Harding, whispering it around 
that he is going to be reappointed anyway, and suggesting that 
they had better go on and indorse him and thus secure indorse- 
ments from men who as soon as they can express their real 
feelings write their Senators to ask the President not to re- 
appoint him. . 

I do not intend that these requests and indorsements shall go 
to the President without him knowing how they are obtained. 
Go and ask the editor of the Manufacturers’ Record about the 
information that is pouring into him from all over the country 
about how these indorsements are obtained. Talk to Senators 
on this floor. One of them told me this morning about a man 
writing him a letter asking him to indorse Governor Harding 
for reappointment. I said that man either belongs to the inter- 
ests that have fed and fattened upon the substance of the 
people, wrung from them by deflation under the leadership of 
Governor Harding, or he does not wnderstand what it is ‘that 
deflation has done to millions of our people. 

Mr. President, I would love to see the President of the United 
States come out and say that if he caught these bankers trying 
to influence other bankers that are to be served by them in their 
district to indorse this man, who, if let alone, they would bit- 
terly oppose, that he would see to it that they were removed 
from office. But, Mr. President, what a dangerous power it is 
to permit a man to get on that board and then to pick out the 
men for positions in these banks and appoint them to.office, plaée 
them under obligation to him, and then make them use their 
influence to keep him in office. Mr. President, ff that is per- 
mited, what we sought to do when we established this system 
has been defeated. The banking system that we set up on a 
hill far removed from wirepulling and political chicanery has 
been dragged into the mud and mire of dangerous political 
activity. 

Danger signals are going up. Here is a great banker in the 
South writing a letter to a Senator, who is sitting en this floor 
now, and saying unless this system is changed, this mismanage- 
ment stopped, the whole system is in danger. I have been here 
pleading day after day through the months that are gone in 
favor of keeping this great banking system true to the purposes 
for which it was created. These Federal Reserve Board mem- 
bers, or some members of it, have their publicity bureau; they 
have wires which they can pull reaching out into the Federal 
reserve districts wherever the Federal reserve banks are located ; 
and they have had their press agents pouncing upon me, criti- 
cizing me, and trying to destroy my efforts to get the truth 
about the crime of deflation to the people. 

Mr. President, are we going to permit that to go on in this 
country? I am going to have something to say in a day or two 
about another gentleman who has been very active in this 
work and who is on the pay roll of the Federal reserve system 
now. Little by little I hope to make some interesting revela- 
tions to the Senate and the country between now and the Ist 
of August. 

Mr. President, I want to repeat, for the benefit of some Sena- 
tors who perhaps did not hear my statement a moment ago. 
The editor of the Manufacturers Record tells us that a member 
of a bankers’ convention wrote him that the governor of the 
Federal Reserve Board was indorsed when nearly aH the dele- 
gates had gone. I want to repeat to my brother Senators that a 
Republican Senator told me that bankers in a convention in his 
State, who were induced to indorse Geverner Harding, have 
since that time been writing him letters expressing the wish and 
the hope that he would not be reappointed. 

Right here in the Capital of the Nation this great banking 
system, perverted from the ends of its institution, is made a 
veritable political machine. It ought to be free from political 
activities and ought to give service whole-heartedly to the 
business needs of the country, and yet it is using every in- 
fluence possible to get indorsements to overwhelm the Presi- 


dent and convince the President that the people want him re- 
appointed. This ought not to be permitted, Senators. Mr. 
President, if the people of the United States—men and women 
old enough ‘to yote—could vete to-morrow upon the question 
of whether Governor Harding should be reappointed or rejected 
and ‘we should poll 80,000,000 votes, I do not believe he would 
poll 500,000 votes. I believe that 29,500,000 would be cast to 
remove him. And yet this propaganda is going on, persistent 
and insistent, in the effert to deceive the President into be- 
lieving that the people want him reappointed. Senators are 
getting letters from their constituents asking them to fight his 
confirmation if he is reappointed. I believe that the President 
has already received indorsements that were obtained exactly 
in the way the Senator told me the bankers of his State in- 
dersed this fellow or permitted him to be indorsed. 

Mr, President, this is a horrible and deplorable situation to 
my mind. Suppose we assemble 100 bankers in a hall and a 
man ¢omes in there from the Federal reserve system and every 
one of them look at him and say, “We have to go to that 
system for our money supply,” and he stands up amongst them 
and says, “‘Gentlemen, I want you to indorse Governor Hard- 
ing for reappointment, Just between us, I think he is going to 
be reappointed anyway, and it will be better for us to go ahead 
_ indorse him, so I hope you will pass the following resolu- 

on.” 

The presiding officer says, “ Those in favor say ‘ aye,” and 
about a dozen say “aye,” and eighty-odd of them sit there with 
their eyes upon the floor and say nothing. Why do they not 
oppose it? For the reason that they have written to me and 
written to other Senators; “ Do not use my name. If you do, 
they have too many ways in which they will make me suffer 
and injure my business.” Here is the man from a bank called 
upon to indorse this man, and he sits there and says to himself, 
“Well, I have to go over there next week to see if I can not 
get a little money to carry on my business. I’ guess I had bet- 
ter not antagonize them.” 

It is a horrible situation, Mr. President. 

I do not believe that they can fool the President with the 
tactics that they are now employing to secure the reap- 
pointment of Governor Harding. 

DISTRIBUTION OF SPEECHES BY FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Sterne in the chair) 
laid before the Senate a communication from the governor of 
the Federal Reserve Board, transmitting, pursuant to Senate 
Resolution 808, a letter from the Federal Reserve Bank of Bos- 
ton relative to the circulation of a speech of Senator Grass on 
the Federal reserve system, whieh was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

LANDS IN MOHAVE COUNTY, ARIZ. 


Mr. CAMBPRON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of House bill 9257, which has passed the 
House and has been reported favorably to the Senate. It is for 
the transfer of lieu lands which have been selected by the Santa 
Fe Railroad Co., and gives them the right of selection of other 
Government lands. A survey was made, and I should like to 
have the bill passed. P 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Writs in the chair). The 
Senator from Arizona asks unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of a bill, which will be read by title. 

The Assistant Secretary. A Dill (H. R. 9257) to permit 
adjustment of conflicting Glaims to certain lands in Mohave 
County, Ariz. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, what is the bill? 

Mr. KING. The bill is all right, may I say to my colleague? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, knowing the wise and safe 
views that the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] has wherever 
there is a trade in question, and upon his assurance that this is 
a mere trade as to lands, I shall not make any objection. 

Mr. SMOOT. We have passed hundreds of such bills. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Serpeey of the Intertor be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and empowered, in his discretion, to accept a relin- 

uishment from the owners of the odd-numbered sections of land fall- 
ng within townships 16, 163, and 17 north of range 13 west, Arizona, 
and permit said owners to select and receive in exchange therefor pat- 
ents of an equal area of vaeant surveyed, nonmineral, nentimbered 
public land of the United States in the county of Mobave, State of 
Arizona. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


Is there objection to the pres- 
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THE TARIFF, 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I want to submit very 
briefly two propositions. In the first place, under existing 
tariff laws the amount of revenue derived through the custom- 
houses is greater than it ever has been under any law, under 
the Payne-Aldrich tariff or any other. In other words, the 
existing law is serving the needs of the country in raising 
revenue. Then I propose to show that, so far as the manu- 
facturers are concerned, there is no need for legislation to 
further protect them and their interests. 

The first proposition is borne out by a statement which ap- 
pears in the Washington Post of June 22, last, which states: 

Customs receipts for the fiscal year ending June 30 will reach the 
highest figure in the history of the Government. On June 19 the 
receipts had exceeded the highest previous record, that of 1910, when 
the Payne-Aldrich tariff law was in effect. In that year the customs 
receipts were $333,000,000, while on June 19 they had reached $341,- 
000,000, and probably will approximate $350,000,000 at the end of 
the fiscal year. 

There has been a very great increase in the customs receipts over 
last year, when they were $298,000,000. The increase is said by 
Treasury officials to be due in large measure to the importation of 
large quantities of materials, the stocks of which were depleted during 
the war period, and also to the reorganization of the customs service 
under the present administration. 

Internal revenue receipts will show a material decrease from last 
year. Income tax returns alone decreased more than $1,000,000,000. 

his year’s income tax receipts up to June 19 were $1,949,120,809, 
as compared with $2,956,171,191 last year. . 

In view of those facts, where is there any crying need for a_ 
permanent revision of the tariff laws of the country, and espe- 
cially under existing conditions, and especially also a revision 
such as is proposed here, which will result in increasing very 
vastly existing duties, imposing enormous tax burdens, shutting 
out imports, and, in my judgment, decreasing the revenue? 

The article on this subject, which I desire to place in the Rrc- 
orp without reading, appears in the Manufacturers News of 
Chicago of July 6, 1922, and is headed “The growth of United 
States manufactures—Government’s fourteenth industrial cen- 
sus shows an increase of nearly 15,000 plants in five years.” 

This article gives the number of establishments in the im- 
portant industries, such as food and food products, textiles and 
kindred products, iron and steel and their products, lumber and 
remanufactures, leather and finished products, paper and print- 
ing, liquors and beverages, chemicals and allied products, stone, 
clay, and glass products, metals and metal products, tobacco 
manufactures, vehicles for land transportation, railroad repair 
shops, and miscellaneous industries. The article shows the 
number of establishments in 1919 and the number of establish- 
ments in 1914 in these various industries. It shows a tre- 
mendous growth in the manufactures of the country under the 
existing tariff law. 

In view of that statement, which is taken from the census 
of the Government, and, of course, is authoritative and may be 
depended upon, where is there any need for further protection 
of the manufacturers of this country? If we take the pending 
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bill and analyze the various schedules we shall find that the bill 
proposes to increase the duties on the ordinary necessities of 
life very greatly over existing law and over any other previous 
tariff legislation. We shall. find that under the provisions of this 
bill with respect to the ordinary daily requirements of the fam- 
ily, which all the people must have, it will take $1 to get 4 cents 
into the Treasury; that the consumers will have to pay more 
than twenty-six times the amount which the Government will 
receive as revenue. 

Under many of these schedules the Government will receive 
as revenue less than 4 cents on the dollar of what the tariff 
will cost the people. 

An examination of the data will show that the American 
manufacturers are shipping abroad, paying freight, and selling 
in the open markets of the world 7 per cent of their products, 
and that they are selling abroad more than four times as much 
as the foreigner is selling in this market; and with a duty of 
from 15 to 80 per cent, these industries pay their workmen only 
about 20 per cent of the value of their product. 

It is preposterous for anyone to claim that the effect of im- 
posing the high duties carried in this bill will be other than to 
restrict and limit our foreign trade and reduce exports as well 
as largely prohibit imports. 

In view of those facts, I again insist that this is no time and 
there is no warrant or justification to press for higher duties 
and to repeal the existing tariff law of 1913 and enact a perma- 
nent law, increasing the burdens of the people by the excessive 
duties which are proposed in the pending measure. I ask to 
have the statement from the Manufacturers News printed in 
the REcorpb. : ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Srertrne in the chair). 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The statement is as follows: 


Industrial establishments increased in the United States 14,314 
from 1914 to 1919, according to the fourteenth annual census of manu- 
factures, which has been compieted by Eugene F. Hartley, chief statis- 
tician of manufactures for the Government. The average number of 
wage earners increased more than 2,000,000, while invested capital 
increased $21,778,613,834 and wages $6,455,067,907. The cost of 
materials used by the 14 groups of industries covered by the census 
increased $22,998.291,452, and the value of products went from $24,- 
246,434.724 to $62,418,078,778, an increase of $38,171,644,049. The 
eo by manufacturing increased in the five years $15,163,- 
352,597. 

The manufacture of vehicles for land transportation led all the other 
industrial groups in growth. In 1914 there were 9,909 such establish- 
ments in the United States, but the number in 1919 was 21,152, an 
increase of more than 11,000 plants and shops, while the increase in 
invested capital in vehicle manufacture jumped more than $1,500,- 
000,000. The number of persons employed in vehicle manufacture 
more than doubled and the pay roll increased nearly $500,000,000. 
The cost of materials used was nearly $2,500,000,000, the actual in- 
<r $1,911,555,411. The increased value ran well over $3,000,- 
000,000. 

The number of plants manufacturing leather and leather products 
decreased 8361; paper and printing plants decreased 793, and more 
than 2,000 establishments producing stone, clay, and glass products 
disappeared from the industrial field, either entirely or as the result of 
mergers. Tobacco manufacturing plants decreased by 3,660 and chemi- 
cals and allied products plants were reduced by 150. These increases 
and decreases undoubtedly have changed since 1919, but the census 
at least shows the remarkable industrial changes during the five years 
from 1914 to 1919. The following table shows the comparisons of the 
14 groups and the comparisons in grand totals: 


United States manufactures. 


GRAND TOTAL FOR 14 GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES. 


Average 
number 


9,096,372 | $44, 569, 593, 771 
7,036,247 | 22, 790, 979, 937 


Cost of Value of 


Value added by | 
products. 


Primary 
manufacture. 


horsepower. 


FOOD AND FOOD PRODUCTS. 


$4,635, 149, 885 
2) 174, 386, 295 


$722, 539, 843 


$10, 111, 546, 824 
278, 009, 375 


$12, 438, 890, 851 
3, 828, 511, 989 


4, 816, 709, 664 


TEXTILES AND KINDRED PRODUCTS. 


$6, 096, 161, 183 
836 


’ ’ 


$1, 482,326,820 | $5, 382,079,393 | $9,216, 102,814 | $3, 834, 023, 511 
2; 015, 501,950 | 3, 447, 997, 219 1, 432) 495, 


’ , 


IRON AND STEEL AND THEIR PRODUCTs. 


$8, 711, 843, 201 
4, 281, 997, 816 


$2, 193, 203,301 | $4, 815, 885, 004 
723, 162, 595 1, 762, 312, 126 


$9, 402,634,265 | $4, 587, 749, 261 
3, 29:7 1427260 | 1, 460,830, 134 
} 
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839,008 | $2, 590, 045, 756 
833,529 | "1,723, 454, 491 


Value added by | Primary 
manufacture. ee 


Value of 
products. 


3, 417, 941 
3, 185, 861 


LEATHER AND FINISHED PRODUCTS. 


$1, 554, 502, 458 
743, 347, 171 


$363, 453, 419 
169, 357, 560 


PAPER AND PRINTING. 


$2, 423, 400, 111 
1, 433, 176, 595 


$564, 509, 917 


$1, 306, 717, 793 
296, 491, 824 5 


580, 717, 205 


LIQUORS AND BEVERAGES. 


$781, 571, 615 
1, 015, 714, 498 


$66, 139, 716 


$222, 776, 314 
69, 123, 819 


246, 189; 012 


CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRODUCTS. 


$5, 617, 738, 265 
3, 034, 208, 965 


$493, 744, 382 
167, 494, 367 


STONE, CLAY, AND GLASS PRODUCTS. 


$1, 262, 211, 569 


? 


$1, 796, 669, 418 
1, 013, 631, 954 


$328, 559, 462 
205, 419, 894 


TOBACCO MANUFACTURES. 


9604839, 572 


157, 097 | 
303, 840, 252 


178, 872 


$123, 988, 084 
00 


2 ? 
| 


VEHICLES FOR LAND TRANSPORTATION. 


495,939 | $2, 423, 239, 470 
263, 076 803, 495, 818 


475, 462 


$639, $2, 498, 225, 514 
197,077, 133 ” 586,670, 


586, 670, 103 


RAILROAD REPAIR SHOPS. 


515, 709 $776, 844, 315 
365, 902 417, 706, 110 


$547, 828, 694 


$726, 690, 466 
261, 438, 131 


253, 149, 943 


MISCELLANEOUS INDUSTRIES, 


21,781 | 1,227,111 
725} "585 


2 


New York City’s factories produce one-twelfth the value of all 
manufactured goods in the United States. They turn out more than 
twice and a half as much as Philadelphia and 45 per cent more than 
Chicago, says_ the Review of Industry. The city has 32,590 factories 
employin 25,056 workers, and producing eee goods valued at 
$5.260,707,577. These factories pay $2,800,000, a year for raw 
materials, more than $1,000,000,000 in salaries and wages, and the 
average pay per person is $1,372.02 a year. The city manufactures 
about 90 per cent of the country’s lapidary work, 80 r cent of its 
ipes and tobacco, 54 per cent of its pens, one-third of its lithograph- 
ng, approximately a third of its mirrors and jewelry, over 29 per 
cont of its pianos, 283 per cent of its professional and scientific in- 
struments, 1 r cent of its ivory, shell, and bone work, 13.5 4 
eent of its coffee and spices, 12.9 per cent of its wooden-boat build- 
ing, and 10 per cent of its knit 8s. By peroups the apparel industries 
lead, with a total of $1,822,785,577. ood products come second, 
with a total of $602,649,499. Metal industries with $435,930,943, 
ety products with $123,280,584, and paper products with $104,- 


THE MUSCLE SHOALS PROJECT. 


Mr.-CARAWAY. Mr. President, some rather peculiar things 
happen in the United States Senate. Contrary to expectations, 


the dye monopoly failed to receive an indorsement. No one 
yet seems to be able to figure out how it missed its calcula- 
tions. That, however, is not quite so remarkable as an occur- 
rence which took place in the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry this morning, on which I wish briefly to comment, 
How it is that the.dye monopoly should lose and the Fertilizer 
Trust win is one of the things that I presume we shall know 
after awhile; but in the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, where the question was to be determined whether the 
great natural asset which the Government has at Muscle 
Shoals should be utilized in order to help the agricultura! in- 
terests of the country, or should be stifled in its development 
in order that the Fertilizer Trust should continue to take an 
unrighteous profit from the American farmer, was determined 
in favor of the Fertilizer Trust. That a committee which was 
presumed to be sympathetic toward the needs of “armers—and 
I am not criticizing the members of the committee individu- 
ally—should have refused by a number of record votes, which 
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it was agreed should be made public—and therefore I may 
discuss the action of the committee—to prevent any kind of 
development of Muscle Shoals, is more than. I can understand, 

If the committee had been in favor of some concrete plan, 
something that looked toward the final utilization of Muscle 
Shoals, I could understand that, whatever the conclusion might 
be: but that a committee, after having heard testimony for 
seven or eight months, all of which agreed that some use should 
be made of this great power dam, should then refuse to make 
any use of it, is something for which I shall wait for an 
explanation. 

The peculiar thing about it, however, was that, under an 
agreement as to absent Senators and how their votes should 
be cast, if permitted to be cast at all, under the ruling of the 
Chair a proxy was permitted to be voted to determine whether 
it was a proxy or not. It was as illogical as to permit the 
defendant to sit on the jury to determine whether he was 
guilty of the charge upon which he was being tried. 

Under that kind of parliamentary ruling it was determined 
to do nothing with this great natural resource. It ‘vas deter- 
mined by a very narrow margin to permit the Fertilizer Trust 
for years to come to take toll of every farmer in America, 
and, incidentally, after the farmer has been robbed, to a cer- 
tain extent at least, this charge will be passed on to the con- 
sumer. 

I think every American man, woman, and child were inter- 
ested, directly or indirectly, in what we did this morning. I 
think the great majority of them wante1 the Congress to do 
something with Musele Shoals; but, to the astonishment of 
everyone, the committee decided to do nothing, and voted down 
every proposition offered. Senators after saying they wanted 
something done with Muscle Shoals voted against every offer 
made. They voted against a lease to Ford; they voted against 
a lease to the Alabama Power Co.; they voted against Govern- 
ment development. What reasons actuated them I shall of 
course leave for them to say, but I am sure that they are going 
to find it necessary to give to the American farmer, at least 
some explanation. 

Notwithstanding what I shall read—because I shall make no 
application of it—on appeal the one from whose ruling the 
appeal was taken voted to sustain his own ruling, and, as I have 
said, a proxy, whether it should be counted as a proxy or not, 
was voted in favor of the proxy. If anybody can figure out 
how that should happen, of course I shall leave it for him to 
say. 

In Jefferson’s Manual, which I understand has been to a 
large extent accepted as a sound exposition of parliamentary 
usage, I find this: 

Where the private interests of a Member are concerned in a Dill or 
question he is to withdraw. And where such an interest has appeared 
his voice has been disallowed, even after a division. In a case so 
contrary, not only to the laws of decency but to the fundamental prin- 
ciple of the secia] compact which denies to any man to be a judge in 
his own cause, it is for the honor of the House that this rule of im- 
memorial observance should be strictly adhered to. 

The application I shall not make, because it will be apparent 
a little later. I know that there was an absent Senator who 
sent a telegram here on Tuesday of this week saying that he 
did not know enough about the matter to record his vote on 
either side, and, without any opportunity to know anything 
more about it to-day than he knew then, a telegram, without 
directing how he should be voted, but permitting another 
Senator to vote for him, was sent, and he was voted against 
every proposition that had any possibility of succeeding. He 
was made to appear to be so inconsistent as knowing nothing 
Tuesday about the matter at all, but to-day being voted against 
everything that looked to any development of this great project. 

It is more than just a local matter. Everybody who has 
taken the time to study it knows that the so-called Fertilizer 
Trust has every agriculturist in America at its mercy. I say 
“merey” only in the sense of in its power, because it has 
been disclosed that it has no mercy. It is known—I do not 
care what excuse may be offered—that the development of a 
supply of nitrogen is absolutely necessary if the farmers are 
to be relieved from this exorbitant, unrighteous tax that has 
been levied upon them; and yet a committee made up of men 
every one of whom expressed.a desire to be helpful voted down 
every proposition that was offered, and makes us appear in 
the very ridiculous attitude of saying that “We want to do 
something, but whatever we want to do you ean not guess, and 
we will not tell.” 

A little bit later I am really going to say something about it. 
Now it is sufficient to suggest that the combination in the 
committee was to defeat the Ford offer, which is the only real 
offer to release the farmer which was before the committee. 
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THE TARIFF, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to 
regulate commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the 
industries’ of the United States, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee, which will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY, On page 122, line 6, it is proposed 
to strike out the word “thread” and to insert the same word 
with a comma and the following words: 

One-half of 1 cent per hundred yards. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment of the 
committee will be stated. 

The Assistant Secretary. On line 9, it is proposed to strike 
out the word “yards” with a semicolon following it, and to 
insert the same word with a comma. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Assistant Secretary. On line 11, the committee pro- 
poses to strike out “17 nor more than 333,” and to insert “ 20 
nor more than 35,” so that, if amended, it will read: 

Provided, That none of the foregoing shall pay a less rate of duty 
than 20 nor more than 35 per cent ad valorem. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee as modified. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, when the Senate last consid- 
ered this paragraph, day before yesterday, I offered an amend- 
ment to it. The committee has now proposed an amendment 
similar to that which I offered, making the minimum ad valo- 
rem 20 per cent, instead of 25 ag originally proposed and 17 
as proposed in the House bill, the 17, however, being upon the 
American valuation and the 20 being upon the foreign valua- 
tion; and I shall now support the committee amendment. 

I want to say in this connection that it is very clear that it 
is the 20 per cent that will apply to the rates in this para- 
graph; and I do not believe that the time will ever come so 
long as this bill shall be in operation when a higher rate than 
20 per cent will apply, although the paragraph does contain a 
maximum of 35. 

I may say in this connection that during the year 1921 the 
imports and exports very nearly balanced, the imports being 
in value $1,980,000, and the exports being $2,055,000. I think 
I ought to say in this connection, too, that more than half of 
these imports came from France during 1921, evidently being 
the high embroidery threads. While personally I should have 
preferfed to see the House tate remain, I am not inclined to 
make any contest over a difference of 8 per cent, and I shall 
support the committee amendment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? The Senator says, and probably correctly, that the 
minimum rate is the only one that probably will be operative. 
That being so, does the Senator see any reason why we should 
have any maximum rate? 

Mr. LENROOT. I am very frank to say that in this par- 
ticular paragraph I do not think the maximum rate means 
anything. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Why should it not be stricken out, then? 

Mr. LENROOT. It can-do no possible harm, however, 

Mr. SIMMONS. A condition might arise where the maxi- 
mum rate might possibly take effect. I do not know. 

Mr. LENROOT. That could not be, because if the specific 
rate went over 35 and the 35 were stricken out, it would take 
the higher rate, so the only effect of the maximum would be 
that if by any possibility the price of this thread should go so 
low as to make a higher rate apply, here would be a maximum, 
It can do no possible harm, but I am very frank to say that 
I do not think it ever will apply. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I want to say that while the committee have 
imposed this maximum rate that is not the rule generally 
adopted. They have generally imposed a minimum rate. Why 
did you impose both a minimum and a maximum rate in this 
particular case and not in other cases? 

Mr. SMOOT: Mr. President, there are some other cases in 
the bill; but I will repeat what I have already said, that I 
wanted a maximum rate, beeause if the price of cotten declines 
to the price that prevailed in 1910 the equivalent ad valorem 
would be 43 per cent, and I do not want it at any time any 
higher than 35 per cent. It is a limitation. 

Mr. LENROOT, It can do no possible harm, and the 35 per 
cent can by no possibility increase the duty in any event. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not know, Mr. President, that it can 
do any harm. I do not think it can do any good, I should 
very much prefer that we had one rate; but, of course, the 
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committee have fixed it that way, and I think probably. they 
have had an understanding on the other side of the Chamber 
to accept these amendments, and as a result of that understand- 
ing it probably would be futile for us to call for a yea-and-nay 
vote. Unless the Senator from South Carolina desires to 
ask for a yea-and-nay vote, I shall not myself ask for it. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr, President, I do not think it will be neces- 
sary. I think it would be a futile thing. We have made our 
protest here, I think the Senator from Wisconsin is absolutely 
right when he says that the House provisions ought to pre- 
vail—that is, that the Senate ought to be willing to accept the 
House provisions, in view of the showing that has been made 
here as to the intrenchment of the manufacturers producing 
this article. I am perfectly willing, however, for the other 
side to take the responsibility, in view of the showing that 
was made here, and content myself with voting against it. I 
aim on record in what I have had to say. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment of the 
committee will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. Two amendments have already 
been agreed to in paragraph 903. On line 19, the comma has 
been removed after the word “pound,” and on line 24 the 
numerals 100” have been changed to “80.” 

On line 24, the committee proposes to strike out “9” and to 
insert “ 15,” so that, if amended, it will read: 

Provided, That none of the foregoing, when containing yarns the 
average number of which does not exceed No. 80, shall pay less 
duty than 15 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, exactly the same argument 
applies to this item so far as the threads of lower count are 
concerned that applies to the controversy that we had with 
reference to yarns; and I can find no justification anywhere in 
the reports of the Tariff Commission or in an examination of 
a table of imports and exports for the increase that is proposed 
by the committee. Taking a count of 40, if the increases pro- 
posed by the committee shall be adopted it will mean a 25 per 
cent ad valorem rate imposed upon all cloths with a count of 40. 

What are the facts with reference to imports and exports, 
and what are the facts that justify any such increase as is pro- 
posed by the committee? 

I want to take a little time—I shall not take very much—in 
calling attention to the reports of the Tariff Commission with 
reference to certain of the cloths that are included in this para- 
graph. In one of their information surveys they divide the 
cloths in this paragraph tnto three groups: 

Group I, average yarns, 40s to 80s. 

Group II, average yarns, 80s to 120s. 

Group III, average yarns, 120s to 250s. 

I am speaking of Group I, which is the one now under con- 
sideration, They say: 

This group contains all the long cloths, the heavier typewriter cam- 
brics, coarser nainsooks, and ordinary lawns. The domestic industry 
dominates the home market, exporting in increasing quantities, by 
virtue of large-scale production. The normal imports are negligible 
compared to those of Groups II and III, and are confined to cloths of 
opecss finish or textures, as organdy or ope cambric. The 
abnormal postwar demand in combination with price conditions tem- 
porarily broke down the normal limits of competition, allowing the im- 
portation of cloths of this group in quantities far beyond the normal. 

Mr. President, the importations in 1920 were very large, but 
the Tariff Commission reports, as a reason for those imports 
being very large, that the demand was greater than our cwn 
mills could supply. 

Now, as to these cloths—and remember, these cover only the 
unbleached cloths, not printed, dyed, colored, and so forth— 
let us see what the imports were. 

In 1921 the total imports of all cloths under this paragraph 
amounted to $3,800,000, in round numbers, while at the same 
time we exported to the value of $19,609,000. In other words, 
our exports were six times our imports, and yet it is proposed 
by this amendment to increase the duty to 25 per cent ad 
valorem. This, again, is one of the instances where it seems 
to me the committee can not justify the increase in the rate 
that is proposed. The rate on the unbleached, under the 
Underwood law, runs from 74 per cent to 274 per cent. The 
average ad valorem on the unbleached, not made of long staple 
cotton, was 23 per cent, based upon the 1921 imports. and that 
includes all counts, of course. Most of them are the higher 
counts. as I think the Senator from Utah will acknowledge. 
That is to say, the very large majority of the imports which 
come in .under the entire paragraph are of the hgh counts, 
and the imports of the low counts are negligible and nominal. 

I shall not take the time of the Senate this afternoon to go 
into a discussion of the occasion for such imports as there are 
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of these lower counts, but the Tariff Commission explains them 
very fully, and gives as a reason for the imports of these lower 
counts, and why there are any, in view of our very large ex- 
ports, the fact that where there is a very limited demand for 
a certain design, where some one wants a limited quantity of 
the design furnished by him, the American manufacturer will 
not take the order unless the purchaser is willing to give an 
order for not less than 8,000 square yards, while the English 
manufacturer will take an order for any amount, and make 
his price. The American manufacturer depends upon quantity 
production and low cost, with his automatic looms, and has no 
desire to deal in very small orders, whereas in England they 
will take any kind of an order, which accounts in large part 
for the amount of imports which do come in. 

I am not going to take further time in discussing this ques- 
tion, unless there be something to reply to later on; but the 
rate in the present law is practically prohibitive, and that being 
so, and this being an article of universal consumption in the 
United States, I can not and shall not vote for an increase in 
the rate such as is proposed by the committee. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, it seems to me that the position 
taken by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. LeENRoor] is aside 
from the argument that these rates are inexcusably high and 
that we must keep the parity between the yarn that enters into 
the cloth and the cloth which is made out of the yarn, The 
Senate has restored the House rates in practically all of the 
yarn paragraphs. The relation of the yarn counts which enter 
into the cloth to be manufactured was scientifically adjusted. 
and the Senate in amending started with the yarns, and then. 
when they reached the cloth paragraphs, they amended them in 
a like manner. Therefore, as the Senate has. acted upon the 
yarn paragraphs, if they leave this cloth paragraph as it is 
they will have the rates out of all proportion; in other words, 
they will have a higher protective duty on the cloth made out 
of a given yarn than they will have on the yarn out of which 
the cloth is made. 

I have from the Tariff Commission a diagram showing the 
relative schedules of the yarns and the cloth made out of the 
yarns, and the gradation is scientifically exact. In making 
these amendments the Senate adjusted the matter by raising the 
lowest count yarn and then made a like raise in the cloth made 
from that yarn. Now we have arrived at the cloth paragraph, 
and the House provision should obtain. 

But before we take a vote on this amendment, I want to read 
into the record a statement covering the very point the Senator 
has mentioned. : 

The Senate Finance Committee hag used as a basis thé progressive 
system of specific and ad valorem rates of duty that were placed: by the 
House in paragraph 903— 

Senators will notice that this is the same progression found 
in the yarn— 
but not satisfied with these high rates, they have added to them by four 
Gifferent methods. 

I want to call the attention of the Senate to these specific 
ways of gerrymandering: 

First, they have, in paragraph 903 itself, added 5 per cent ad valorem 
for cloths of which as much as 40 per cent of the surface is vat dyed. 

Second, they have, in the last sentence of paragraph 904, changed 
the method of determination of the average yarn count, thereby inci- 
dentally destroying the comparability of import statistics, so that the 
average yarn count of any cloth will become 5 rd cent higher than 
what it is now worked out under the Underwood Dill. 

That is, by abandoning the yarn count, and counting the 
length of the thread when woven into the cloth, making it 
800 in place of 840. 

Mr. SMOOT. That has been disagreed to. 

Mr. SMITH. Has it been disagreed to in these two para- 
graphs? 

Mr. SMOOT. That was a provision in the bill which applies 
to all these paragraphs and the committee have disagreed to it. 
Therefore, there is no need to discuss that provision, because, 
as I stated day before yesterday, I think the committee has dis- 
agreed to it, and I have offered an amendment to strike that 
provision of the bill out. 

Mr. SMITH. I am very glad to know that even that little 
mite is saved. I read further from this stafement: 

Third. They have added, in paragraph 905a, cumulative rates of 12 
per cent ad valorem on coarse cloths and 15 per cent ad valorem on 
medium and fine cloths, when made with eight or more harness, or with 
drop boxes, Jacquards, lappets, or swivels. These cumulative rates 
will apply to at least a third, possibly a half, of the total imports of 
countable cotton cloth. There are no swivel looms in the American 
cotton industry, and the object in adding 15 per cent ad valorem to non- 
competitive cloths, such as the dotted Swisses that are worn for sum- 
mer dresses, has not been explained by the committee. 

Just at this point I want to say that the Senator from Utah 
stated the other day that the dotted Swiss cloth had gone out 
of style. I dislike to think that as up-to-date a Senator as the 
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Senator from Utah has indicated the women of his: country 
with being out ef date. I do not know that he does as some 
peeple do—not to say that I do—-walk on F Street: sometimes 
and see the vast array of American beauty: Most of it is 
wonderfully enhanced by being clothed in dotted Swiss. I think 
if the Senator will just take a promenade up and.down F Street 
at the proper hour of the day or evening he will be convinced 
of the faet that our American beauty is, wonderfully enhanced 
by dotted Swiss. 

Mr. SMOOT. Evidently the Senator from South Carolina 
has not been on F Street in. the last eight months, because: the 
style in dotted Swiss went out, and the importations now do not 
amount to anything. Lf the Senator were up to date; I am quite 
sure he would say that is true. I ask him to go on Connecticut 
Avenue or Massachusetts. Avenue to-morrow, if he can, on: the 
Sabbath Day, and see how many dotted Swiss dresses he will 
find. 

Mr. SMITH. I will admit that my sight is not as:good as it 
used te be, and it may be [ was so taken up with the faces that 
I was not looking particularly at the dresses. 

Mr. POMERENE. It is quite evident that both the Senator 
from. South Carolina and. the Senator from Utah have an eye 
for the beautiful. 

Mr. SMITH. And it is so wonderfully enhanced, and the 
modern method ef dressing is so, enticing, that one is inclined 
to see, just what manner of cloth is used. in the dresses. But I 
am persuaded to believe, according to the actual figures of the 
imports, that the Senator from. Utah is absolutely wrong in his 
statement as to the imports of these goods. I read further 
from the statement : 

Drop-box fabries, such as ginghams and checks, also do. not need any 
&p rate inasmuch as the larger part of such fabrics is made here 
cheaper than abroad and imports consist almost entirely of goods, such 
as the fine Scotch ginghams, that are made of finer yarns and sell here 
at higher priees than the nearest comparable: domestic fabric. 

The Senator frem Wisconsin covered the identical point I 
intended to emphasize. I have here the figures of the Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Interests of the United States, the Harvard 
series, and they dwell on the specializing of the English manu- 
facturers in producing a small quantity of anything which any 
customer mInay want, any particular form, whereas in America 
we have practically standardized our goods, just as Mr. Henry 
Ford has standardized his ear, and the public are taking those 
standardized goods in volume, and at prices with which the 
world ean not compete. 

One reason why the American manufacturer is not eompeted 
with by these Englishmen is that he does not care to go to the 
expense and trouble of changing his loom or his machinery to 
adapt himself to the changing whims of fashion. On the other 
hand, those goods we import are imported here at a higher price 
than the American manufacturer can make those goods for. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator that the reason 
why England does that is because of the fact that she has the, 
world’s trade, and she can make a class of goods larger in 
quantity, even though they be specialties, than can the United 
States, because of the fact that we do not export them. That 
is exactly the same as the making of a piece of goods of any 
kind. in the United States. One mill can not go te work and 
make a few pieces of cloth, no matter what price may be paid 
for it, but if they can have a wide trade within the United 
States, in different sections of the country, which will take 
enough to justify them making any one special line, they are 
only too glad te do it. 

Mr. SMITH. But the fact remains, and the Senator can not 
gainsay it, that in spite of the Payne-Aldrich law, the Dingley 
law, and all the other protective tariff provisions we have had, 
our mills have not engaged in the production of this kind of 


goods. 

Mr. SMOOT. I can not agree with the Senator. 

Mr. SMITH. The figures of the imports and exports show 
it. We do not produce the goods. 

Mr. SMOOT. I can not agree with the Senator. We do 
produce these higher-priced cotton goods, just as fine as are 
produced, with the exception ef ginghams,, and there is no 
spot in the world which produces them better and finer except 
one place, and that is Scotland. But that is only one kind 
of goods, and a plain kind at that, as to the pattern. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, before we are through with 
this schedule I shall have inserted a statement from those 
who. have made a study of this, showing that we do not en- 
gage in that manufacture because it does not suit the par- 
ticular genius of American manufacturers, and in spite of 
the protection we did not take advantage of it, because \’e 
were more profitably engaged in manufacturing another line 
of standardized cotten goods. Of course, the tariff on these 
goods tends to enhance the price all-along the line. 


JULY 15, 


Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me @ moment? 

Mr. SMITH. Certainly. 

Mr. LBNROOT. With reference to what the Senator is 
saying now, I thought I had at hand when I had the floor eor- 
roboration of the statement that I made with reference to 
quantity of production and the foreign manufacturer being 
willing to preduce in very small quantities. I find in the 
Tariff Information Survey the following statement: 


Real competition between domestic and imported ginghams exists 
only in a small section of the domestic gingham trade, and is con- 
fined to ginghams abeve 40’s actual eresnge ps count and above 
140 threads to the square ineb. These divide naturally into two 

» “shirtin ginghams, with a fairly constant 
av demand. * * * 


demand 
hams,” wit 


an 
a i bh e oe The marketing 

new or novelty patterns, so. necessary in keep ginghams pop- 
ular, is. hazardous, especial in large quantities. hould the pat- 
tern not be acceptable to the buying public the goods would have 
to be sacrificed, and must, therefore, be tried out in‘ small quantities 
of any cular pattern and color. Domestic manufacturers, be- 
cause they are organized for large-scale production, can not. afford 
to produce in this manner, Fore manufacturers on the other 
hand have always produced in small quantities of any one pattern 
and or. The minimum amount which the domestic manufacturer 
will produce, if he is willing to accept special orders at all, is. 
8,000 yards of a_pattern and color, and he will not give exclusive 
pattern rights. Foreign manufacturers will weave to special order, 
giving exc oe rights on a pattern and color combination as low 
as yards. 


Mr. SMITH. May I ask the Senator'a question? Is not that, 
then, a question of trade policy rather than: tariff? 

Mr. LENROOT. Exactly. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, Mr. President, I do not want the Senator 
to make that statement, because the reason for that is that Eng- 


-land has a trade that enables her to take an order for 300 yards 


from One person, but that does not mean that she only makes 
300 yards of that kind of goods. She has the world market. 

Mr. LENROOT. The‘only point I wished to make is that a 
very considerable portion of the imports that ‘do come in con- 
stitute the special orders that our own manufacturers would 
not take, 

Mr. SMITH. They would not take them, because they do not 
have the ability to handle them or the desire to accept such 
small orders. 

Mr. SMOOT. They can not afford to take them, nor could a 
woolen mill go to work and make a new pattern cloth for a 300- 
yard order; they can not do it. They can net make cotton cloth 
in that way. But England has the markets of the world. She 
does not make 300 yards only of a certain pattern of cloth 
and sell it to one buyer in one State of the United States, or 
in South America, or in Canada, or in Australia. She makes 
not only that 300 yards but, having the world for a market, she 
will make a thousand times that number of yards. 

Mr. LENROOT. So do we. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no; not of this kind of goods. 

Mr. LENROOT. I am speaking of the coarser goods, 

Mr. SMOOT. But these are not the coarse goods. 

Mr. LENROOT. They are the coarser ginghams. 

Mr. SMOOT. Ginghams of the kind here are the Scotch 
ginghams. They are made in Scotland. They do not make 
them ‘in this country. 

Mr. LENROOT. The point I wish to make is that it is not 
an injury to the American manufacturer to have the special 
orders go over to England for a given pattern and come back 
here in small quantities, because if that pattern then becomes 
popular in the Wnited States and there is a demand for a large 
quantity in the United States, the American manufacturer will 
then manufacture that pattern in large quantities. 

Mr. SMOOT. But the patterns change every year. 

Mr. LEPNROOT. Of course. 

Mr. SMOOT. Samples that are shown are made perhaps six 
months before a piece of goods is delivered to any industry in 
this country or anywhere else, ‘and it is only during one year 
that that particular pattern would be in vogue. The American 
manufacturer has got to make the goods and offer samples to 
select from the same year that they are made by the foreign 
country or he can find no purchasers. 

Mr. LENROOT. Of course, the Senator is an expert in wool- 
ens and I am not, except that I have studied the question 
through two tariff revisions. I ask the Senator whether it is 
not true that there are patterns which are novelties in the 
beginning and which run through cycles of two or three or 
four years with very large demand? 

Mr. SMOOT. TI will say to the Senator that this paragraph 
has: nothing whatever to do with that class of gingham. It 
applies: to bleached and unbleached cloths. It is not figured’ 
cloths at all. There’ is nothing fancy involved, so far as the 
two pavegraphs of the section are concerned, 

Mr. LENROOT. That is true. 
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Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, this controversy got off into 
the question of these extra designs. 

Mr. SMOOT. Dotted Swiss? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes, of whieh the Senator says we do not 
partake, 

Now, resuming the statement from which I was reading: 


Drop-box fabrics, such as ginghams and checks, also do not need 
any special rate inasmuch as the larger part of such fabrics is made 
here cheaper than abroad and imports consist almost entirely of 
goods, such as the fine Scotch ginghams, that are made of finer yarns 
and gn here at higher prices than the nearest comparable domestic 
abric. 

Jacquard fabrics are imported in negligible quantities so the ad- 
ditional duties on such goods js not a matter of any importance. The 
additional rates on fabrics woven with eight or more harnesses, however, 
cover the largest item of itiport, the cotton venetian lining, and eight 
harness sateens intended to be finished into such linings. The pro- 
duction of such fabrics in the United States has fargely increased since 
1914 and imports have been confined more and more_to the finest 
This provision 


ualities sq that the Underwood duty appears ampie. 


or fabrics, woven with eight or more harnesses, also cover dobby clot 
of which there is a substantial import, but one which is very smali 
as compared with domestic production. 

The cumulative rates of paragraph 905a eee totally unnecessury 
on top of the increase in rates in patagraph 903 itself. It should be 
remembered that the great bulk of imported cotton cloths seH on the 
American market at higher prices than the nearest comparable domestic 
fabric, bécause imports are mainly due to superiority, or at least 
ene from the domestie in quality, finish, or fineness of yarn 
count, 

Fourth. They have given a compensatory duty of 10 cents a pound, 
to be tacked on to all the other duties mentioned, to cloths containing 
cotton of 1§ tmches or longer. This is because a totally unnecessary 
duty of 7 cents a pound has been imposed on such cotton in paragraph 
900, As shown in the report just issued by the Tariff Commission, 
entitled “The emergency tariff act and long-staple cotton,” the im- 
ported “Sakellarides” cotton from Egypt does not undersell the 
American-Egyptian. cotton known as “ Pima.” No, 2 Pima cotten is 
oot to-day at about 37 cents, about the same price as when the 
so-called etiergency tariff act was passed, but the landed price, with- 
out duty, of fully good Sakellarides hans gone up from about 36 cents 
to about 47 cents, due to world demand, The imported cotton was 
therefore selling on the American market at a higher price than Pima 
before the emergency act went into force and, even without the 
duty, is now selling at a considerable higher margin. The only re- 
sult of this duty, and the compensatory duty entailed thereby, is to 
increase the cost to the American ee of goods made of such long- 
staple cotton, and to retard the development in this country of the 
weaving and export of such fine cloths. 

The system of duties worked out in pazagraph 903 appears to be 
based on a logical and coordinated plan, even though the rates inserted 
in the ad valorem sections are inordinately high, but, having worked 
out such a system and inserted rates of duty, why has the Finance 
Committee attempted to edge up its own rates here and there and 
there and there by four different devices? It would appear as if these 
patcbes must have been put on by manufacturers, especially gingham and 
venetian manufacturers, against the wish of the committee, for other- 
wise they would have been incorporated in a single set of logically 
adjusted rates that would apply equally to all. 


Taking this paragraph, the whole subject involved has al- 
ready been decided in the votes on yarn. It is not necessary for 
us to repeat the vast amount of cloths produced in this coun- 
try in excess of any importations, The only importations that 
we ever have that amount to anything are the cloths that have 
been shown here by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lewroor] 
and by excerpts from standard writers to be those that our 
manufacturers do not engage in the production of at all—nov- 
elties and specialties ; as to the foreigners, they are willing to 
take a chance on creating the machinery and going to the trouble 
of producing—and which sell higher in this country when im- 
perted than any comparable fabric that we have here. ~ Yet 
we impose a duty here that runs the whole gamut of cotton 
cleths, in the manufacture of 80 per cent of which we have 
not a competitor in the world. We can manufacture and under- 
sell any manufacturer in any part of the werld. 

I want to repeat, just as I said the other day in opening the 
debate on the cotton schedule, that we must not forget that 90 
per cent of the spinnable cotton of the world is produced in 
America, and 70 per cent of all the kinds of cotton produced 
in the world are produced in America. That cotton is produced 
by American labor. The l.nd is owned by American citizens, | 
The whole world has to come to America to get its raw ma- | 
terial. I submit to the Senate and to the American people that | 
it is an indictment against the common sense, the common 
business sense of the country. We have a monopoly of the 
raw material, and the only competitor of whom we have any 
fear at all is the United Kingdom, Great Britain, whose civili- 
zation is on a par with ours, if not in some respects, as to 
education, superior, whose labor unions are in advancé of ours, 
whose living conditions are as highly civilized as ours. They 
have to come 3,000 miles across the ocean to buy their raw 
material from us, transport it, convert it into the finished 
cloths, and yet we stand here declaring that we must erect a 
tariff wall against English competition when we have a mo- 
nopoly of the very raw material out of which she is to spin her 
finished products, 

It is true that practically all that is imported into this coun- 
try, or the greater per cent of it, comes made out of cotton not 
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produced in America, and which we could, until! the action of the 
Senate the other day, get as cheaply as or cheaper than England 
could get the same identical Dgyptian cotton. So that any imports 
which come into the country are made of Egyptian cotton, and 
we stand on a parity in getting the raw material, We have the 
advantage in the volume of goods produced per man, because 
in this very volume which I hold in my hand here, written by 
Mr. Copeland, of the Harvard University Series, he says the 
American manufacturer and the American mill operator pro- 
duce more per man than in any place in the world; that the 
machinery is of the very latest design; and the output per 
man greater than in any mill in the world. Having a monopoly 
of the raw material, having more than an advantage in the 
output per Man, having an inventive genius in this country 
equal or superior to any, having every natural facility and 
advantage in the world, together with monopoly of the-raw 
material, we are erecting a tariff wall to keep Great Britain 
and civilized EHurope from competing with us in the manufac- 
ture of goods out of our own materials on our own soil. 

I say to you, Mr. President, that I can not see why we should 
have these duties on cotton cloths that we ought to admit we 
can make more cheaply ahd as to which we have no competi- 
tion. We produce millions and millions of yards, and we pre- 
empt the markets of the world with these standardized cotton 
cloths, and yet in these paragraphs we have practically a pro- 
hibitive duty on importations. I sincerely hope that the Senate 
in voting upon this paragraph will reject the amendment pro- 
posed on the part of the Senate committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I simply wish to say that the 
junior Senator from Wiseonsin [Mr. Lenroot] has made a 
statement that the duties on unbleached cotton cloth and cotton 
cloth not printed: are not now in conformity with the yarn 
schedule which was adoped on yesterday by the Senate. 

Mr. SMITH. If the Senator will pardon me, I should like 
to hear the statement which he has just made. 

Mr. SMOOT. I say that I agree with the statement of the 
junior Senator from Wisconsin that the duties imposed in the 
first section of paragraph 903 on “cotton cloth, not bleached, 
printed, dyed, colored, or woven-figured,” do not conform to 
the action of the Senate yesterday in reducing the rates on 
the lower-count yarns. Therefore I am going to offer amend- 
ments as the items are reached so as to conform to the action 
taken in relation to cotton cloth yarns on yesterday. 

Mr. SMITH. On what line does the Senator from Utah 
intend to offer an amendment? . 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will follow me, I will tell him 
what changes will be made. Ona page 122, at the beginning of 
line 24, it has been agreed to strike out “100” and to insert 
“380.” Then, in the same line, where the language reads 
“shall pay less duty than 15 per cent ad valorem,” it is pro- 
posed to change 15 per cent to 10 per cent; and where the 
language continues, “and im addition thereto, for each num- 
ber,” it is proposed to rethin “one-fourth”; in other words, 
the mininrum rate will be 10 per cent ad valorem and one- 
fourth of 1 per cent for each number, which on 80's will be 20 
per cent. The total is equivalent to 30 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SMITH. Does the Senator insist on the one-fourth in- 
stead of the one-fifth? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator will see that on page 122, line 
24, the House has fixed the rate at “9 per centum ad valorem, 
and in addition thereto for each number one-fifth of 1 per 
centum.” That made 29 per cent ad valorem. Now, I propose 
to change that 9 per cent to 10 per cent, and then to strike 
out “one-fifth” and insert “ one-fourth.” On 80's that would 
make the rate 80 per cent. The committee propose to reduce 
the 40 per cent, in line 2, on page 123, to 30 per cent, which 
will make the paragraph conform to the action already taken 
according to the number of yarns in the cloth. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Then does the Senator from 
Utah move—— 

Mr. SMITH. Just one moment, Mr. President; I wish to 
figure this out, so as to ascertain just what the changes are. 
It has been agreed, as I understand, to reduce the number of 
the yarn from 100 to 80, and the ad valorem rate to 10 per 
cent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wrrtts in the chair). The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Utah on behalf of the committee, which will be stated. 

The AssIsTANt Secr@rary. On page 122, line 24, the commit- 
tee proposes to strike out “9” and insert “ 10.” 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, it is very evident, of course, that 
the amendment proposed constitutes a material reduction, but, 
according to the contention made by the Senator from Wisconsin 
and as I attempted to explain, the amendments suggested will 
not keep the yarns and the cloth upon the same parity. If we 
reduce the 100 to 80 and the ad valorem to 10 per cent and then 
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leave the one-fourth and put the maximum at 30, the rate on 
the cloth will be from 34 to 4 per cent out of line with the rate 
on the yarn that enters into the cloth. To keep the exact 
parallel where the rate is based upon 80 counts in place of 100 
counts, 27 per cent should be the maximum rather than 30. The 
House rate was 29 per cent based upon 100 counts, at 9 per cent, 
with one-fifth per cent for each additional number, so that if 
worked out according to the percentages, the rate should be 
about 26 per cent instead of 30 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the object of the amendments 
is to provide a rate of 30 per cent on the unbleached cloth, 
35 per cent on the bleached, and then 45 per cent on cotton 
cloth that is printed, dyed, colored or woven, containing above 
80 counts. We do not want to impose a higher duty than 40 
per cent on cotton cloth coming into this country, and that 
is what we have provided for—on unbleached cloth 30 per 
cent, on bleached 35 per cent, and on the fancy, high-priced 
novelties and luxuries 45 per cent. I hope the Senate will 
agree to the amendment. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. It seems to me that to make the rates 
harmonize, assuming that the House progressive rate was on 
a correct basis, we should retain the one-fifth and provide 
10 per cent ad valorem and one-fifth of 1 per cent for each 
additional thread. 

Mr. SMITH. That would just about be correct. 

Mr. LENROOT. That would make 26 per cent up to 80 
counts, and would leave 30 per cent for cloth over 80 counts. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator that I do not 
believe when we get up to cloth of 80 threads that 30 per 
cent will be any too much. When the cloth is above 80 threads 
it gets in the class of very fine goods. 

Mr. LENROOT. I agree with the Senator as to that, but the 
Senator himself only proposes 30 per cent on cloth containing 
in excess of 80 counts. 

Mr. SMOOT. And that is ample. 

Mr. LENROOT. Very well; but it is on the higher counts 
that the highest ad valorem should prevail. 

Mr. SMOOT. But I do not want it reduced down to 26 per 
cent. 

Mr. LENROOT. I do not suggest that it be reduced down to 
that point on counts over 80, but under 80 is where I suggest 
that we make the additional rate one-fifth instead of one- 
fourth, which would bring it to 26 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, Mr. President, that would make 
the duty on 80 thread 26 per cent and on 81 thread 30 per cent, 
and that would hardly be right. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, if action could be taken whereby 
“100” would be retained and the remainder of the House 
provision, the contention the Senator is making would be met. 

Mr. SMOOT. We have got to provide for counts between 80 
and 100; there is no question about that. 

Mr. SMITH. I suggest that the Senate recede from the 
amendment substituting “80” for “100,” and then the para- 
graph would be in conformity with the action taken up to the 
present time, and that would take care of the very point for 
which the Senator is contending. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator from Wisconsin if 
we do that then we will have imported a great quantity of 
fancy yarns up to 79; they will not be made up to 80, but will 
stop just under that mark. What we want to do is to take care 
of the goods that we know come in here in sharp competition 
with the American goods in great quantity. 

Mr. SMITH. The parity will be preserved by leaving in 
“ one-fifth ” instead of “ one-fourth.” 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not care whether a straight line drawn is 
maintained or not. 

Mr. SMITH. It is not a question of a straight line, but we 
are trying to reduce the rates of duty to the point where they 
would have some semblance of science and equity. 

Mr. SMOOT. They have that now, Mr. President, with the 
amendments which I have proposed. 

Mr. SMITH. I was simply trying to show that a diagram 
would portray the accomplishment of just the thing we are 
trying to avoid. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment as modified. 

Mr. SMOOT. What is the pending amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pending amendment will 
be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 122, line 24, it is pro- 
posed to strike out “9” and insert “ 10.” 

Mr. SMOOT, That is correct. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment as modified. 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Thé Secretary will state the 
next amendment, 

The AssIsTANT SEcRETARY. On page 122, line 25, it is pro- 
oe to strike out “ one-fifth” and insert in lieu thereof “ one- 
ourth.” 

‘ The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, on a 40-count cloth, if this 
amendment is adopted, we will still be imposing a tariff of 20 
per cent ad valorem. I very much wish we might upon these 
lower counts at least preserve this one-fifth. I am very sorry 
that the committee have not seen fit to make one additional 
grouping, so as to cover the lower counts. That they have not 
done. They run from 1 to 80—— 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator will notice that the House gave 
29 per cent. 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; in excess of 100. 

Mr. SMOOT. In excess of 100. 

Mr. LENROOT. I am not objecting to the 30 per cent in 
excess of 100—not at all—but we are imposing an excessively 
high rate on the counts below 60, That is my point. Can we 
not let this go over until Monday? I do not think there is very 
much difference between us here. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator mean also the next bracket of 
cloth bleached, and so forth? 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, if the Senator will give 
assurance that in conference this matter will be worked out so 
that there will be a proper relation on the lower counts, I 
would have no objection to adopting this amendment now; but 
I do not like to have the amendment adopted imposing—— 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that in conference 
if 100 is agreed to instead of 80, of course, then it will fall 
naturally, as the Senator says. 

Mr. LENROOT. That would be true; yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. But really, I want to say to the Senator, the 
keenest competition comes between 80’s and 100’s. 

Mr. LENROOT. I agree with the Senator upon that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I think it would be better to 
let it go over and work it out. Of course, the Senator intends 
to do this and that in conference, but he may not be able to 
do it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not say that I could do it, but I say it is in 
conference. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Oh, it is in conference, but I do not think 
it is very good policy to rely upon a conference taking care of 
things of that sort. I suggest that we let it go over until Mon- 
day and see if we can not adjust it. 

Mr. President, the little controversy that is going on between 
Senators on the other side of the Chamber with reference to 
the adjustment of this rate so as to make it satisfactory to the 
other side of the Chamber is taking up some time; and to help . 
them out I am going to put into the Recorp a letter which J 
received shortly after the 22d day of June, and which I ought 
to have put into the Recorp before, but I failed to do so. It is 
a letter from the managing director of the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association. It seems that the executive committee 
of the National Retail Dry Goods Association entered into a 
careful consideration of certain charges that were made by 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumser] and placed 
in the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp with reference to profiteering. 
This letter was addressed to the Senator from North Dakota 
{[Mr. McCumser], but never by him, I think, put in the Recorp. 
It is as follows: 












































































New Yorg«, June 22, 1922. 
Hon. Portsr J. MCCUMBER, 
Chairman Senate Finance Oommittee, 
Washington, D. O. 

Dear Sir; The executive committee of the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association, after having given careful consideration to certain charges 
made by you, as reported in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of June 14 
SP: 8709), have unanimously adopted the following statement and 

rected me to send it to you: 

The CONGRESSIONAL ReEcoRD reports you to have said— 

1. “The great metropolitan newspapers to-day are attacking the 
McCumber tariff bill because their prosperity for the moment depends 
upon the prosperity of their advertisers. With every metropolitan 
paper the mouthpiece of the importer who buys its advertising pages, 
the very foundation of the temple of protection is being undermined 


by this insidious propaganda. 

ee ee ee heir advertisers are making fortunes, buying 
cheaply abroad and selling at tremendously high prices to the American 
consumer.” ; 

The answer to charge No. 1, in effect that the great metropolitan 
newspares are venal and corrupt, should more properly come from the 
newspapers; but we desire to record our belief that this charge is 
untrue and unsupportable and unworthy of the chairman of a com- 
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mittee as important and responsible as is the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. For the good of our American institutions this assertion should 
either be proven or withdrawn. 

We consider it fitting that the National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion should answer your second charge, that of “ profiteering,” as 
our membership includes about 2,000 beth large d small, 
situated from the Atlantic to the Pacific, from the Canadian_border 
to the Rio Grande, doing a net business yearly of more than $2,000,- 
000,000. We shall refute this charge, not by mere assertion bat by 
actual published figures determined by the investigations of one re- 
sponsible, independent organization and by three important Govern- 
ment commissions and agencies. 

You base your charge on the presentation of a number of ted 
articles, such as a cuckoo clock, imitation pearl necklace, kitchen 
table knife, barber’s elipper, linen napkin, electric-light bulb, _ silver- 
backed watch, lady’s glove, shears, razor. curling iron, paper thermos 
bottle, Hnglish straw hat, cane, carving set, pocketknife, decorated 
plate, flapjack turner, briar pive and smoothing iron. You designate 
the “‘spread” between the oreign cost and the retail price of each 
of the articles of your exhibit as the “ profit,” as follows: (p. 8711). 
“ Here is a little watch, silver-backed, I think. I donot kuow whether 
it is bought by the gross or by the piece. The foreign cost is a 
dollar, and it is retailed in this country for $9.45. The spread, there- 
fore, is $8.45 and the profit, of course, would be 845 per cent. 
Without questioning the accuracy of the cost and selling figures pre- 
sented, or your method of computing them, or whether they are due 
to depreciation of exchange, the truth as to the “profit” is, of 
course, entirely different from your statement, because to the foreign 
cost must be added the cost of foreign buying, inland freight abroad, 
consular fees, freight, and imsurance, duty to the United States Gov- 
ernment, customhouse charges, general overhead, the cost_ of forne 
basiness in this country, and Federal and other taxes. The sprea 
between the cost so determined and the price at which the goods are 
sold is the true profit. Thus ft is apparent that every percentage 
of “ profit’ of importer and retailer stated by you “in some cases 
to be upward of 2,000 per cent” is incorrect and misleading. It 
appears that you have made the error of designating as “profit” the 
difference between the first cost of the merchandise and its. marked 
retail selling price. How profitable all business would be if there 
were no expenses ! 

As to the articles selected to create this impression ft can fairly be 
said that they are not important items or representative of the imports 
which come into America, nor do reflect the general condition of 
the trade. It bas been stated on the floor of the Senate that the annual 
production of clocks in the United States is about $230,000,000, of 
which there is exported almost $5,000,000 in free competition with the 
clocks of other countries, while but: $500,000, or about two-tenths of 
1 per cent, is imported annually in competition with our own clocks. 
Of electric-light bulbs there was impo: in 1821 into the United 
States about $250,000 worth, there was exported $4,000,000 worth, 
and there was manufactured in this country about $60,000,000 worth, 
imports thus being less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. Other examples 
given are similar. . 

The truth about the so-called “ profiteering’? by department stores 
has been authoritatively proven to at complete variance with your 
assertions, In 1920 the United States Department of Justice completed. 
under the Lever Act, a searchin at into the charges of re- 
tail “ profiteering” so widely cireulated Im the press at that time. 
Their agents visited practically every big store in this country, called 
for invoices and statistics of every sort, which were freely enpplied by 
the stores. To the best of our knowledge and belief, out of thousands 
of department stores investigated, profiteering was found in practically 
no cases. It is interesting, in view of your charges that the news- 
papers are ‘controlled by their large advertisers, to note that for a 
period of six or eight months the press of this country at that time 
carried on the hue and cry against the retail stores, altho the mem- 
bers of our trade were large users of their advertising columns. The 
investigation hy the Department of Justice convinced the press that 
the charges were unfounded, and the campaign was not only in fairness 
discontinued but hundreds of penete apologized editorially for the 
publicity which the newspapers had given to the unwarranted and un- 
supported charge of “ profiteering.” | 

The Bureau of Business Research of the Graduate School of Bust- 
ness Administration of Harvard University conducted an inquiry into 
the cost of operation in retail dry goods and department stores through- 
out the United States. We quote from their report: 

“ Profit and loss statements for the year 1920 were obtained from 
805 stores located in 89 States, with aggregate net gales of $535,- 
193,000, varying per store from $71,000 to $29,000,000. The average 
net profit was shown to be .018 per cent of sales.” 

In other words, out of each $1 of sales one and cight-tenths cents 
was retained as profit. Certainly a net — of one and eight-tenths 
cents would not be regarded as satisfactory by even the most bitter 
critic of the retailer. 

Nineteen hundred and eighteen was a more profitable year for re- 
tallers, as the ——, figures show. These figures were compiled 
for the United States Department of Justice by a committee of store 
controllers representing the National Retail Dry Goods Association. 
They covered 120 large stores doing an aggregate business of $203,- 
451,000—from $34,000 to $21,000,000 each—and showed an average 
net profit of five and seventy-one one hundredths per cent before 
Federal taxes. 

The final,record about the so-called department store “ profiteering ” 
has just been written by the Joint Congressional Commission of Agri- 
cultural inquiry appointed to investigate the prices of food, clothing, 
etc., for the purpose of finding out whether profiteering was goin 
on or whether the spread between the cost of producing and wha 
consumers have to pay was due to other causes. The complete report 
has not yet been made public, but the commission’s findings relating 
to d oods and clothing were announced by its chairman on June 
14, 1922. Chairman SypNgry ANDERSON, forecasting the section of the 
report dealing with retail dry goods stores, says: “ Retail dry goods 
profits are found to have averaged .053 per cent for the nine-year 
eriod from 1913 to 1921. From this proat must be deducted such 
tems as shrinkage in inventory value of merchandise, Federal taxes, 
and stock-moving reductions in response to price declines or move- 
ment of stock accumulation.” 

Thus it is apparent that after the deduction of Federal taxes and 
merchandise reductions the actual final net profit of depattment stores 
for the last nine-year period must have been considerably less than 


5 cent. a 
The results of these authoritative investigations, three of which wie 
conducted by agencies of the United States Government, establish 
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how untrue and unfair have always been and now are the oft-repeated 
charges of “ profiteering”? by department stores, and should suggest 
the justice of ending such unwarranted attacksigainst the department 
stores of this country. 

There is no monopol 
kee 
of 
an 


or combination among the thousands of store 
rs that enables them to charge exorbitant prices. As a matter 
act, competition is probably keener and more unrestricted than in 
Y, otner line or trade in the country. 

@ understand the traditional Republican tariff policy to be of suffi- 
cient protection for American labor and the American manufacturer to 
offset the difference in the cost of production. here and abroad. The 
American retail merchant strongly favors such protection, but is con- 
vinced that no American manufacturer can honestly ask for more. 

That the importance of imported merchandise to retail stores lies 
in quite another direction than “ profits” was sbown in the brief 
which the National Retail Dry Goods Association submitted to the 
Senate Finance Committee on January 17, 1922, after the committee 
had denied us a hearing on the tariff bill. In that brief it was stated, 

Of the entire membership of the association, a very small proportion 
only do apy direct importing and the total amount of imported com- 

ties, “whether ao imported or otherwise, sold in the stores 
which support the or ation has been estimated as probably less 
than 5 per cent of the entire volume of goods handled by such stores,” 
thus proving conelusively that the department stores are not dependent 
on fmported merchandise for their livelihood. he importance of im- 
ported merchandise to the retailer and to the consumer lies in the com- 
ee which it gives to domestic manufacturers to hold down prices. 
daving this in mind, it seems against the public interest to write the 
tariff duties so high as to eliminate foreign competition and so high 
as’ to raise prices to the consumer. 

The opposition manifested by retailers and by the country at large 
to the proposed tariff bill is quite understandable and is based on the 
necessity of lowet and not higher prices for all the necessities of life. 
When the publie refuses to pay the bill all industries are adversely 
affected. e record again our conviction that the consuming public 
will not stand for ee prices. As expressed the Comptroller of 
the Currency, D. R. Crissinger, before the Maine Bankers’ Association, 
June 17, at Augusta, Me., “The great buying and consuining public is 
not going to be brought into the market by asking it to pay higher 
prices when it has already proved unable to pay lewer ones.” 

The National Retail Dry Goods Association ts opposed to the pro- 
posed tariff because its rates have not been constructed in a selentific, 
nonpartisan, nonpolitical manner, because it carries higher rates on 
most finished products than a sound, protective principle requires ; be- 
cause it will tend to raise prices to the consumer ; because it will tend 
to restrict imports necessary to the international commerce of the 
United States, and in so doing will damage the interests of all those 
on whose exportable surplus the international price has a vital and 
direct influence, namely, the farmer, the cotton grower, the producer of 
metals, the exporting manufacturer, etc, 

Tnasmuch as your charges against department stores were made 
openly on the floor of the Senate and printed in the ConcrEessIonaAL 

EcoRD, we respectfully request that this entire statement also be 
printed in the Recorp. 

As your charges were given wide publicity in the newspapers, copies 
of this statement are being given to the press. 

Respectfully yours, 
NavionaL Rerar, Dry Goops AssoctaTIon, 
Lew HAHN, Managing Déiréctor. 


That letter, I think, has never been published in the Recorp. 
It came to me probably about the 24th of June, and I should 
have put it in at that time; but I put it in my desk and did not 
find it until a short time ago, and it occurred to me that the 
hiatus created by this little diversion was a good time to put it 
in without infringing upon the time of the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. TI think there is one statement in the letter that 
is altogether too broad. They say they were denied a hearing 
by the Finance Committee. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not know anything about that. 

Mr. SMOOT. The committee had hearings on the American 
valuation, as the Senator knows, because he was in the com- 
mittee when we spent days and weeks upon the American valua- 
tion, and, as I remember, after that subject had been closed, 
and after repetition after repetition had been made by the wit- 
nesses on that subject, there was a request made by the 
retailers’ association to open that subject up again, and, of 
course, the committee refused to do so. I think now they are 
very well satisfied that they did not, because when the final 
vote was taken it was shown that there were seven votes in 
the committee against and three for, and if the committee had 
given them a week or a month longer on the question of the 
American valuation it could not have come out differently from 
the way it did come ont, and from the way they wanted it to 
come out. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator state that they only asked 
to be heard on the American valuation? I infer from this letter 
that they desired to be heard generally in opposition to the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. They were heard generally, but, as I remember 
now, they wanted to open up the question of the American valu- 
ation again, thinking that the committee had not determined 
just what they were going to do, and of course it had not been 
given out, because it was one of the very last things determined 
by the committee. I thought it was only fair to make that 
statement. It may be that they'made an application at some 
other time, or for some other purpose ; but that is all that came 
before the committee. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The letter was not directed to me. It was 


‘sent to me in a letter inelosing it, saying it had been sent to the 
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chairman of the Finance Committee. I think there was a 
request that I put it in the ConeRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ani’not complaining because the Senator has 
done that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I did not put it in on account of that state- 
ment. I think that is of minor importance. But I was glad to 
read the latter part of it, because it seemed to me a particularly 
strong and vigorous statement in opposition to the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wanted to make the statement because the 
Finance Committee gave everybody a chance to be heard who 
wanted to be heard. That kept us there weeks and weeks. 
Every Representative who came was admitted into the com- 
mittee. no matter whether we had settled upon the rates or 
not, and was allowed to make a statement and to bring whom- 
ever he wanted. Every Senator who wanted to be heard, even 
on paragraphs we had passed upon, was allowed to éome be- 
fore the committee. I do not want the impression to go abroad 
that the committee tried to choke off any hearings. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I did not want to create that impression. 
I am rather inclined to think that in those general hearings 
anybody who wanted to be heard could be heard. I care noth- 
ing about that statement. The letter was not read for the 
purpose of bringing that out, but I read the letter for the pur- 
pose of emphasizing the fact that the retailers of this country, 
speaking through their authorized agents, declare emphatically 
and unequivocally that these rates will tend to raise prices at 
a time when the country expects and demands lower prices. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the next 
amendment. 

The AssIsTANT SEcRETARY. On page 123, line 2, the Senator 
from Utah has sent to the desk and proposed an amendment, 
in the paragraph covering cotton cloth, not bleached, to strike 
out “100” and to insert in lieu thereof ‘‘ 80,” so as to read: 

Nor when exceeding No. 80, etc. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. The next amendment is on line 21, page 128. 
Instead of “35,” the rate I sent to the desk, I move to strike 
out “40.” as originally proposed by the committee, and to in- 
sert in lieu thereof “30,” so as to read: 

Nor when exceeding No. 80, less than 30 per cent ad valorem. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment as modified. 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the next 
amendment. 

The AssisTtaNT SEcRETARY. On page 123, line 10, under cotton 
cloth, bleached. the Senator from Utah moves to strike out 
“100” and insert in lieu thereof “ 80,” so as to read: 

When containing yarns the average number of which does not ex- 
ceed 80, etc. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment of the committee was on page 123, line 
11, to str.ke out “13” and to insert in lieu thereof “15,” so 
as to read: 

Provided, That none of the foregoing, when containing yarns the 
average number of which does not exceed No. 80, shall pay less duty 
than 15 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. LENROOT., Will the Senator from Utah state the justifi- 
cation for a higher ad valorem on bleached cotton cloth than 
upon cotton cloth not bleached? 

Mr. SMOOT. Every manufacturer who appeared said that 
the 5 per cent was not sufficient. Everything they use bears a 
tax in the bill, and not only that, but the differential between 
the labor costs in this country and other countries, with the 
extra cost of the items used in the bleaching and dyeing, justi- 
ties at least 5 per cent. 

Mr. LENROOT. We are taking care of vat dyeing. 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not say vat dyeing; I said dyeing. The 
vat dyeing is taken care of. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator is aware, is he not, that the 
Tariff Commission finds that bleaching costs less in the United 
States than in England? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is denied. 

Mr. LENROOT. Denied by whom? 

Mr. SMOOT. By every man who is compelled to bleach cloth 
in this country. 

Mr. LENROOT. In this Tariff Commission survey the Tariff 
Commission has taken occasion at least three times to discuss 
this very question, and on each occasion they have stated most 
emphatically that dyeing and bleaching costs less in the United 
States than in England. The Senator admits that that statement 
is made by the Tariff Commission, does he not? 
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Mr. SMOOT. Yes; they make that statement, but I can not 
see upon what basis it is made. 

Mr. LENROOT. Why not? 

Mr. SMOOT. Because the same mode of dyeing is used in 
England and foreign countries as is used here. We have a duty 
upon the dyestuffs, in paragraph 26, and also on the interme- 
diates, in paragraph 25, which we have never had the like before. 
ear? LENROOT. I understand that; I am not referring to 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not speaking of vat dyes. I am speaking 
of the great mass of coal-tar dyes. 

Mr. LENROOT. What I want to know is whether there is 
any justification for any increase in the ad valorem other 
than by way of the compensatory duty imposed because of the 
duty imposed upon dyes? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is very small, indeed. 

Mr. LENROOT. How does the committee arrive at this 5 
per cent—for it amounts to 5 per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; it amounts to 5 per cent. 

Mr. LENROOT. Upon what basis do they arrive at 5 per 
cent ; by reason of the additional cost of the dyes? 

Mr. SMOOT. If these goods were worth, say, $1 a pound, 
that would be only a difference of 5 cents, and we have a duty 
on those goods of 7 cents a pound and 60 per cent ad valorem. 
Outside of the common different wood extracts, every coal-tar 
product in this bill, in paragraph 26, carries a duty of 7 cents 
a pound and 60 per cent ad valorem. I stated frankly the other 
day that those rates were put in this bill so that it would not be 
necessary to put an embargo upon those very goods. 

Mr. LENROOT. What articles enter into the bleaching? It 
is just bleaching we are talking about now. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, if it is just white yarn, they would 
use sulphur or specially prepared acids. 

Mr. LENROOT, That is the only paragraph we are dis- 
cussing now. 

Mr. SMOOT. It depends on the kind of cloth to be bleached. 
No bill has ever been written that I know of where there was 
not a differential between the cloth in gray and the cloth 
bleached. 

Mr. LENROOT. Of course, the committee recommends a 
larger differential than the House did. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think so. 

Mr. LENROOT. The committee recommends a differential 
of 5 per cent, and the House made one of 4. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is on account of our beginning at No. 
80 instead of No. 100. In fact, there is not as much difference 
in this as in the unbleached, because in the unbleached the House 
gave them 29 and we gave them 30, and here the House gave 
them 33 and we give them 85; and the 29 and 33 was on the 
American valuation. 

Mr. LENROOT. The committee proposes no reduction what- 
ever in the lower counts of bleached cloth? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; not in the lower counts of bleached cloth. 

Mr. LENROOT. But it does propose a reduction in the 
higher counts of bleached cloth? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes 


Mr. LENROOT. Does the Senator think that is consistent? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is consistent with the rates the House pro- 
vided. That is the way the House wrote it. 

Mr, LENROOT. If we are going to have a reduction in the 
higher counts, does not the Senator agree with me that we 
ought to have a reduction in the lower counts, if the committee 
was correct in its basis in the first instance? Will the Senator 
not accept the House rate of 13 per cent there? 

Mr. SMITH. Let me understand the Senator from Wisconsin. 
He is contending that as we have reduced the number from 100 
to = then the normal reduction would be from the 15 to 
the 13? 

Mr. LENROOT. The committee brought in a minimum of 40 
per cent on the higher counts. I have said many times that it 
is the higher counts which justify a liberal duty. Now the com- 
mittee comes in und proposes, very properly—I am not criticiz- 
ing it—a substantial reduction in the higher counts, but pro- 
poses no reduction in the lower counts. If the committee was 
right in the first instance, they have not the progressive rate 
here which ought to apply when thev reduce the minimum of 
the high counts to 35 and make no reduction on the low counts. 
Here again, I may say, it is upon these low-count bleached cot- 
tons that our imports are only a small fraction of our exports. 

Mr. SMOOT. The class of goods falling in the class of 
bleached is altogether a different class of goods from the un- 
bleached. There are so many of them which are sold even 
without bleaching. 

Mr. LENROOT. Do plain white goods come in under this 
paragraph? 
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‘Mr, SMOOT, Yes; but generally, where they are plain and 
bleached, they carry a fine thread, particularly the importa- 
tions, 

Mr. LENROOT. I think that is true; but that merely em- 
phasizes what I have been saying many times, that we are 
exporting in large quantities the low counts, and we are im- 
porting, what we do import, of the high counts, and I do in- 
sist that when the committee comes in and proposes a reduc- 
tion in the high counts there ought to be a reduction in the 
lower counts as well. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not figured out just what change it 
would make. 

Mr. LENROOT. I suggest we disagree to the amendment, 
leaving it 13 per cent, and it can be taken up afterwards 
and harmonized. 

Mr. SMOOT. Why not let it go at 15 per cent, and then let 
that be figured up? 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator very well understands the 
difference between the committee bringing in an amendment 
later on and having it adopted, and an individual trying to open 
it up. It would be very simple for the committee to do it 
if it is found necessary to do it. I ask that this amendment 
be disagreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will agree to disagree to the amendment. I 
want to see just how it brings the relativity between the yarn 
and the cloth, and if there is that difference I shall want to | 
ask that it be reconsidered. | 

Mr. SMITH. Let me understand the two Senators who have 
had this argument. On line 10 we reduce to 80, and disagree to 
the Senate proposition of 15 per cent on line 11. 

Mr. SMOOT. And then disagree to the amendment. 

Mr. SMITH. We disagree to 100 and leave it 80, and dis- | 
agree to 40 and leave it 33. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; disagree to the amendment and leave it | 
38 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SMITH. All right; I am ready for a vote. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

- The amendment was rejected. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. The next amendment is, on page : 
123, in line 12, to strike out “one-fifth” and insert “ one- | 
fourth.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The ASSISTANT SecReETARY. The Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Smoot] has sent to the desk and proposes an amendment, on 
line 13, to strike out “ 100” and insert “ 80.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. I now ask that the committee amendment be 
disagreed to in the next line. 

The ASSISTANT SrecreTary. In line 13 the committee pro- | 
poses to strike out “33” and insert “ 40.” 

The amendment was rejected. 

The ASSISTANT SEcRETARY. In line 23, in the next paragraph, 
paragraph 908, the Senator from Utah sends to the desk a pro- | 
posed amendment to strike out “100” in the House text-and to | 
insert “ 80’ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 123, line 23, the com- | 
mittee proposes to strike out “13” and to insert “15,” witli the | 
modification proposed to change “15” to “ 20.” 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that when this is | 
done I shall ask that three-tenths be reduced to one-fourth, | 
so it will make it 40 per cent instead of 45. 

Mr. LENROOT. 
Secretary with reference to the committee amendment. When | 
it does not exceed 100, is it to be 20 per cent ad valorem? 

Mr. SMOOT. It reads: 

When containing yarns the average number of which does not exceed 
80, shall pay a less duty——— 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator can not mean that. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; that is right. The rate is 20 per cent 
ad valorem and one-fourth of 1 per cent ad valorem for each 
additional count. One-fourth of 80 is 20, which would make 
40 per cent instead of 45 as reported by the committee. These 
are all higher numbers. 

Mr. LENROOT. No; they are lower numbers. 

Mr. SMOOT. They are above 40. They are exceeding 40, 
22 per cent. 

Mr. LENROOT. But it reads “none of the foregoing,” and 
that excludes all below 40. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will read the language, he will 
see that it reads: 
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| would be 15 per cent and five-sixteenths. 


| it accurately now? 


I did not quite understand the Assistant | 100 up to 33. 


| of not to exceed 80. 


10321 


Cotton cloth, printed, dyed, colored, or woven figured, containing 
yarns the average number of which does not exceed No. 40, forty- 
five one-hundredths of 1 per cent average number per pound: ex- 
ceeding No. 40, 22 cents per pound, and, in addition thereto, sixty-five 
one-hundredths of 1 r cent average number per pound for every 
number in excess of 40: Provided—— 

Mr. LENROOT. Then the Senator’s 20 per cent will apply to 
the 20 count or the 40 count. It will make 30 per cent ad 
valorem on a 40 count. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then I suppose the best way to make it will be 
to leave the 15 per cent as it is, and then for each number add 
five-sixteenths of 1 per cent, which makes the 40 per cent. 

Mr. LENROOT. Whatever increase there is should be by ad 
valorem per number, because otherwise we will carry the high- 
est rate to the lowest count. 

Mr. SMOOT. It will figure exactly the same in the end with 
the exception of those on the lower count. I ask that “15” 
be agreed to instead of “ 20.” 

The AssiIsTaANT SECRETARY. On page 103, in line 23, the com- 
mittee proposes to strike out “13” and to insert “15.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Assistant Secrerary. The next amendment is in line 
24, where the committee proposes to strike out “ one-fifth” and 
insert “ five-sixteenths.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

Mr. SMITH. If we want to keep the parity with what we 
have just done, in place of one-fifth, certainly one-fourth would 
bg high enough. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; one-fourth would be 27} per cent. Fifteen 
per cent is 15 per cent on those lower than 80, and above 80 it 
Five-sixteenths of 
80 is 25 per cent, and 25 and 15 is 40 per cent on the higher 


; count. 


Mr. LENROOT. Is the Senator striking out 100 and insert- 


| ing 80? 


Mr. SMOOT. Yes; and striking out 45 and inserting 40. 
Mr. WALSH of Montana. So the duty on the count of 80 


,; will be 40 per cent? 


Mr. SMOOT. Yes. Those are the finest goods that are made. 

Mr. SMITH. If the Senator reduces that to vne-fourth in 
place of tive-sixteenths—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Then we would only have 35 per cent. 

Mr. SMITH. And the House only had 33 per cent on the 
higher count. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is on the American valuation. 

Mr. SMITH. But 33 per cent even when restricted to the 
higher count, and now you have4owered the count and raised 
the rate of duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. Because of the very fact that the goods that 
we have to protect are goods the count of which is over 80. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I inquire of the Senator if I have 
The House proposed 38 per cent and one- 
fifth. Assuming the count is 80, one-fifth would be 16, and plus 
13 would be 29 per cent under the House rate. We propose to 
make it 15 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. But the House had up to 100, which would be 


| 18, and one-fifth of 20. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. The rate would then be one-fifth 
of 80, which would be 16, and plus 13 would be 29. As we 
have it, we have 15 per cent and three-tenths. Three-tenths 
would be 24 and plus 15 would be 39. The House proposed 
29 and we raise it to 39. Are my figures correct? Five- 
sixteenths is 25. Twenty-five and 15 are 40, but the House rate 


| practically figured 29 per cent. 


Mr. SMOOT. No; the House rate figured it up to 80, but 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. But we are figuring on the basig 
Figured on that basis the House rate 
was 29 and the Senate committee rate is 40. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is correct on the one particular number. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana That is, those that do not ex- 
ceed 80. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is on the one particular number if it 
were 80, American valu:ition. 

Mr. SMITH. The present rate of duty, figuring on a count 
of 80 and above, is 274. Now, we propose to add to that the 
difference between 274 and 40, or a 124 per cent increase on 
that character of goods, 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; and these are the very character of goods 
that ought to have the increase. 2 

Mr. SMITH. It seems to me that on the imports and exports 
of the kind of goods here described, reducing the count down to 
80, a 124 per cent raise is absolutely unjustifiable, even taking 
the American valuation. As we have already agreed to the 15 
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per cent, if we want to keep a parity, in place of making it 
five-sixteenths we should make it one-fourth, and then it works 
out 35 per cent, which is an increase of 7} per cent over the 
Underwood rate over the present tariff duty, and it seems to me 
that in all conscience is sufficient. 

Mr. SMOOT. On these very goods the importations for the 
year 1910 were 37,000,000 square yards, in round numbers; in 
1914, 39,000,000 square yards, in round numbers; in 1921, 
74,000,000 square yards; and for January, February, March, 
and April of 1922 are greatly increased over the period of 
1921; in other words, if the same rate of importations continues 
during 1922 as for the first four months of 1922, there will be 
197,830,967 square yards imported into the United States. If 
there is any count of yarn or any class of goods which needs 
protection, it is the very class that we are discussing at this 
time. They are just as much of a novelty as the silks are. 

Mr. SMITH. The exports of cotton goods in 1921 were 419,- 
501,808 yards. For the nine months ending March 31, 1922, 
the exports were 432,281,567. 

Mr. SMOOT. Where does the Senator get those figures? 

Mr. SMITH. From the Commerce Reports for May 1, 1922. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then I have copied them wrong. 

Mr. SMITH. I have the report itself. There were 419,501,808 
yards exported in 1921, and for the nine months ending March 
1, 1922, there were 432,281,557 yards exported. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no such figures, I will say to the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. SMITH. It is stated here as follows: w 

The most convincing indication that the United States export trade 
in cotton goods has passed the post-war periods of overbuying and 
depression and that a period of normal expansion in foreign markets 
has set in is found in the statistics for the nine months ending March, 
icm2. After ae from its 1920 yearly total of 799,156,000 yards 
to 544,121,400 yards in the calendar year 1921, an actual increase from 
419,501,800 yards for the three-quarter-year period ending March, 1921, 
to 432,281,600 yards for the corresponding period ending March, 1922, 
is registered. 

Mr. SMOOT. All I can say is that I hold in my hand the 
Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce of the United States, 
part 1, and I find this to be the fact as to cotton cloths: For 
the 11 months ending with May of this year there were exported 
of cotton cloths 102,620,544 square yards. 

That is what this report states. The value of those exports 
was $18,027,709. 

Mr. SMITH. The table which was furnished by the Tariff 
Commission and which, I think, all Senators have—— 

Mr. SMOOT. I will hand this report to the Senator if he 
wishes to see it. It is from the department. 

Mr. SMITH. Shows that for the calendar year 1921 the 
quantity of cotton cloth imported was 112,340,259 square yards. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. 

Mr. SMITH. The exports for the same period—that is, for 
1921—were 551,512,942 square yards. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is correct. 

Mr. SMITH. That is the information furnished as to the ex- 
ports in 1921. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; but when we come to 1922, instead of 
there being 551,512,942 yards exported, there were only 102,- 
000,000 yards exported. 

Mr. SMITH. That was only for 9 months. 

Mr. SMOOT. That was for 11 months. 

Mr. SMITH. The figures which I have read are the figures 
furnished by the Commerce Reports for 9 months. 

Mr. SMOOT. The exports for 11 months ending May, 1922, 

were 102,620,544 square yards, as against 551,512,942 square 
yards for the calendar year 1921—not one-fifth of the amount. 
That is where we are drifting. 
. Then, take the imports; just think of the imports into the 
United States. Here they are: In 1910 there were imported 
61,000,000 square yards—I am not going to give the odd fig- 
ures; in 1914, 59,000,000 square yards; in 1921 imports jumped 
to 112,000,000 square yards; and then, when we come to the 
first four months of 1922, there were nearly 66,000,000 square 
yards imported, In other words, during the entire year, on that 
same basis, there will be 197,000,000 square yards imported. 
I should think the Senate could see the direction in which we 
are going. As I have stated, if a duty is required for the 
protection of any industry in the United States it is for this 
very industry. We are only proposing to increase the duty 
from 27} per cent, which is the existing law, and under which 
these tmportations are coming in, to 40 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I have followed the 
figures, and the increase over the present rate on the particu- 
lar commodity we are now considering is 45.45 per cent, almost 
a 50 per cent increase on that particular class of goods. If any 
Such increase were necessary, of course, there would have been 
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no production whatever of those goods in this country. Asa 
matter of fact, if an increase of 50 per cent over the present 
rate is required in order to give it protection, the industry 
would have been destroyed in this country. 

Mr. SMOOT.. It is a 50 per cent in the ad valorem rate, but 
not a 50 per cent rate increase. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The rate proposed constitutes a 
50 per cent increase over the existing rate. : 

an SMOOT. Yes; it is about 45 per cent of the ad valorem 
rate, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is the minimum, and the 
bill provides that the specific rate shall never be less than that. 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not want the Senator’s statement to go 
in such a form as that it would be misunderstood. Under the 
Senator’s statement as to an increase of 50 per cent it might 
appear to some that instead of the rate being 27} per cent 
it would be 774 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, This matter is so simple that 
there ought not to be any possibility of mistake about it. 
There is an existing ad valorem rate upon this class of goods 
of 274 per cent. In place of the ad valorem rate, the pending 
bill carries certain specific rates; but it is provided that those 
rates shall never be less than a certain per cent, which we 
have figured out to be 40 per cent, if the count of the goods 
does not exceed 80, which is an increase from 27} per cent 
ad valorem to 40 per cent ad valorem, and it may be higher 
than that. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The specific rate may go higher, 
but it can not be lower than that, because, if the speeific rate 
goes lower than that, the ad valorem rate, which is a 40 per 
cent rate, goes into effect. The increase, therefore, of the ad 
valorem rate or its equivalent being from 274 per cent, the 
existing rate, to 40 per cent, it is an increase of 45.45 per cent 
over existing law; in other words, it is practically a 50 per 
cent increase upon this. particular class of commodity. 

Mr. SMOOT, The 274 per cent is practically the same as 
the existing law, and I admit, and everybody else admits, that 
the minimum rate will apply just the same as it applies to-day, 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the Senator from Utah yield to me? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. Is not the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WALsH] mistaken in the statement that the existing Under- 
wood rate maximum is 274 per cent? It is 30 per cent. As 
fixed in that law, the duty on cotton cloth exceeding 99 threads 
is 30 per cent ad valorem, 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true as to dyed cloths. 

Mr. LENROOT. And those are included in the figures of ex- 
ports and imports. 

Mr. SMOOT. What the Senator from Wisconsin states is 
true; in the Underwood law the duty on this cloth was 30 per 
cent. I was mistaken. 

Mr. SMITH. I want to put in the Recorp at this time fig- 
ures showing the total quantity of countable cloth produced in 
this country. In 1919 we produced 5,628,858,000 square yards, 
valued at $1,131,374,000. In the Tariff Information Summary 
it is shown that of countable cotton cloth the imports are less 
than 1 per cent of our production. Yet it is proposed to lower 
the count to 80 and increase the duty 45 per cent over the 
present rate of duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, of course the Senator does not 
want to create any erroneous impression as to the production 
here. The great bulk of it, I think 85 per cent of it, does not 
consist of the class of goods which we are now discussing at 
all, but consists of the ordinary common cloth that falls under 
a lower rate. That is not the kind of cloth we want to base 
the tariff rate on in this particular instance. We are dealing 
here with a certain grade of cotton cloth; we have passed the 
paragraph dealing with the great bulk of cotton-cloth produc- 
tion, and we are dealing now with specialties. I have not the 
figures as to the importations of that particular class of cloth, 
but I think it must be in the neighborhood of from 15 to 20 
per cent of our total consumption, and if the importations con- 
tinue as they have been coming in recently, the percentage will 
be even higher than that, and some of the mills in the United 
States will absolutely be closed. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I will respond to 
the suggestion of the Senator from Wisconsin and put in the 
Recorp the actual rates of the Underwood law. It is there 
provided that on cotton cloth containing yarns the average 
number of which exceeds 79 but does not exceed 99 the duty 
shall be 274 per cent ad valorem. If cloth contains 80 threads, 
therefore it bears under the Underwood law a duty of 274 
per cent. If it contains less than 79 and more than 59, it bears 


“ only 25 per cent; that is to say, if it contains anywhere 
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between 59 and 79 it bears 25 per cent duty and if it con- 
tains from 79 to 99 threads it carries a 274 per cent duty. 

Mr. LENROOT. And over 99? 

Mr, WALSH of Montana. Over 99 it carries 30 per cent. 
But the commodity which we are now considering does not 
contain threads in excess of 80. 

Mr. LENROOT. It includes 80 and over. 

Mr. SMOOT. The manufacturers could put in number 79 
threads, and the cloth would then fall in the lower bracket. 

Mr. LENROOT. The 40 per cent rate, as I understand, 
applies on cloth exceeding 80 counts. 

Mr, SMOOT. Exceeding 80. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is not the language of the bill. 
bill provides— 
that none of the fogegerng when containing yarns the average number 
of which does not exceed 80— 

When the average number does not exceed 80. 

On the next page the Senator will find that where not ex- 
ceeding 100—which, perhaps, will be changed—a higher rate, 
45 per cent, is proposed. 

Mr. LENROOT,. The committee has changed that to 40. That 
is what we are discussing. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what we are discussing. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That was not the amendment 
which I understood was under consideration. 

Mr. SMOOT. When the cloth reaches that count, as I have 
said right along, the minimum rate will prevail, and that is 
40 per cent. ; 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I thought that I had figured this 
out to the entire satisfaction of the Senator from Utah a little 
while ago. 

Mr. SMOOT. But the Senator did not go far enough. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I was figuring out with the Sena- 
tor the rates found at the bottom of page 123, and I figured 
them out as compared with the rate of 274 per cent in the 
Underwood law. : 

Mr. SMOOT. But these goods will be manufactured in such 
a way that they will always fall under the minimum rate, and 
that will be 40 per cent, if the Senate agrees to the committee 
amendment, instead of 45 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It is a matter of no consequence, 
as a specific rate is fixed here, but it is provided that that 
specific rate shall never be less than a certain amount; that is 
to say, that it may amount to more than the ad valorem rate, 
but it never will be less than the ad valorem rate. That is 
plainly what is meant. 

Mr. SMOOT. If cotton goods were to fall in price to perhaps 
a quarter of the price for which they sell to-day, that would 
take effect, but it will not take effect unless they do. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I want to make the general 
facts about this matter clear in the Recorp. We need not 
muddy the waters by too many technicalities. The Tariff Com- 
mission has considered the provision in the House bill and has 
given us a statement with reference to the international traffic 
in these cloths, with reference to the production here, and the 
imports and exports, and I think we can reasonably rely upon 
it. Certainly the other side of the Chamber ought not seri- 
ously to object to it, because I think there is no doubt that a 
majority of the members of the commission are in sympathy 
with the protective policy. 

Some general statements have been made with reference to 
production and importations, but certain very important things 
stated by the Tariff Commission have not been developed. I 
want them to go into the Recorp, because I think they throw a 
flood of light upon this subject. 

The Tariff Commission, in its survey, says: 

Production in 1914 of woven goods, including plain, figured, and pile 
fabrics (but excluding narrow fabrics of 12 inches and _ under), 
amounted to 6,813,540,681 square yards, valued at $489,985,277, from 
672,754 looms, of which 30.9 per cent were automatic. Correspondin 
statistics for 1919 were 6,232,842,000 square yards (1,819,980,000 
pounds), valued at $1,487,723,000, produced on 691,738 looms, of whieh 
51.3 per cent were automatic The United States has more automatic 
looms than are contained in all other countries. 

I want to call special attention to that statement because it 
is well understood that the labor cost of producing a product is 
very much less where the automiatic machine has displaced the 
old process. The automatic machine is used for the purpose 
of greatly curtailing labor costs, and it appears that the United 
States has more automatic machines engaged in the manufac- 
ture of these cotton cloths than all the rest of the world com- 
bined. With that general statement dhere must go the implica- 
tion that in the United States we de reduce and curtail and, to a 
large extent, eliminate labor costs that have to be incurred in 
the processes used more largely in competing countries. 


The main cotton-cloth producing States are Massachusetts, South 
Carolina, North Carolina, Rhode Island, and Georgia. 
Imports of countable cotton cloth— 


The 


That is the subject we are dealing with in this paragraph— 
countable cotton cloths. That is the kind of cloth of which I 
have just been giving the American production, 51 per cent 
of it being produced with automatic machinery. 


Imports of countable cotton cloth are less than 1 per cent of domestic 
consumption, Annual imports during the 30 fiscal years ended June 
80, 1920, averaged 53,916.530 square yards, valued at $9,310,321. Im- 

orts in 1914 were 58,621,496 punt. valued at $11,523,829. The 
nited Kingdom has always supplied the bulk of such cotton cloths as 
were required from abroad, particularly dyed linings (including vene- 
tions) ; fine, plain white goods, such as muslins, cambrics, lawns, and 
voiles; high-grade ginghams; piques; and fancy shirtings and dress 
goods. Switzerland one fine white goods, such as lawns, organdies, 
and dotted Swiss; and France supplies principally plain and novelty 
dress goods. Imports from Germany are mainly novelty dress goods. 
ane from Japan are chiefly of the specialty known as “ Japanese 
crépe.”’ js 

Imports of cotton cloths— 


I wish to call especial attention to this. 
the whole subject of this paragraph. 


Imports of cotton cloths are euppementery, rather than direct] 
competitive, and are confined largely to goods of a quality or finis 
different from the domestic. Investigation by the Tariff Commission 
shows that the bulk of the imported cloths are sold on the American 
market at higher prices than are obtained for the nearest comparable 
and competitive domestic cloths. Certain cloths, such as dotted Swisses 
gad arene organdies of extremely fine yarn count, are not made 
ere at all. 


This is dealing with 


So that, Mr. President, with reference to this particular para- 
graph upon which these absurdly high rates are to be imposed, 
we have the statement of the Tariff Commission dealing directly 
with that paragraph that 50 per cent of these goods are made 
with automatic machinery, that only 1 per cent of the domestic 
production is imported, that the goods imported are generally 
of such kinds as are not made in this country at all, and that 
the importations are supplementary and not competitive. In 
addition to that, we have the statement that such goods as are 
imported into the United States sell at a higher price than the 
comparable domestic product, where any such can be found. 

If there ever was a case where the facts negatived the neces- 
sity of high rates of duty, this is the case; but what have we, 
Mr. President? The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SmirH} 
has told us that the rates proposed here would be 12} cents 
higher than the rates of the present law. 

Mr. President, under the present law the conditions which 
the Tariff Commission discloses in this survey have come about. 
They have been practically prohibitive as to all of these cloths 
that are produced in America. Such as have come in have 
sold for higher prices than the domestic product, showing that 
there was no necessity for duties; but it is proposed, notwith- 
standing that—which, I think, shows that the present rates 
are unnecessarily high—to raise them up to 40 cents. ; 

But it does not stop there, Mr. President. What have we 
here? Fixing these rates at 40 cents, as I understand—I have 
not examined them—— 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, let me explain it to the Senator. 
The Underwood rate was 274 cents. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH. We now propose to raise it to 40 cents, which 
is a 45 per cent increase on the Underwood rate. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Very well; that is what I understood the 
Senator to say—and it makes a 45 per cent increase. Mr. 
President, that gets it up to a percentage of 40 cents upon these 
manufactured goods. It does not stop there, Mr. President. 
We have to consider what taxes the American people will have 
to pay upon these novelties, these products that we do not pro- 
duce here. The American people not only have to pay the 40 
eents levied in this paragraph, but, if you will go to the end 
of the paragraph, you will see that there is another tax im- 
posed. This does not end the tax that is imposed. At the end 
of that very paragraph is this proviso: 

Provided further, That when not less than 49 per cent of the cloth 
is printed, dyed, or colored with vat dyes, there shall be paid a duty of 
5 per cent ad valorem in addition to the above duties. 

That is on account of the dyestuffs that go into these cloths. 
That has to be added to the 40 cents. If you will go to another 
paragraph you will find that 10 cents a pound more has to be 
added because of the duty which has been imposed upon Egyp- 
tian cotton, So that we have superadded to the duty of 40 
cents 5 per cent for the dyes that are in the cloth and 10 cents 
a pound for the Egyptian cotton that happens to be in it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, of course, the Senator knows—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. Oh, I know that they are compensatory, but 
I am talking about what the American people have to pay on 
these goods. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is not what I was going to say to the Sen- 
ator. As far as the 5 per cent for dye is concernel—it should 
be 4 per cent—that applies only to an infinitesimal amount of 
the goods imported into this country. 
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Mr. SIMMONS. It applies when not less than 40 per cent of 
the cloth is printed, dyed, or colored with vat dyes: 

Mr, SMOOT. That refers only to the shirtings that are im- 
ported here. 

Mr. SIMMONS, Oh, well, it is part. of these very things. 

Mr. SMOOT. But, I say, it is so small a part. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, we have that constantly— 
“it is so small.” I say to the Senator from Utah that an 
outrageous. and an oppressive and a plundering tax against 
the American people can not be justified upon the ground that 
it is small; and that is what you have here, Mr. President, in 


Mr. SMOOT. I was speaking of duty; I was speaking 
of the small amount of goods that are dyed with vat dyes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Very well. It does not make any differ- 
ence whether the Senator was speaking about the duty or 
about the amount of goods to which the duty. would apply. 

Mr. SMOOT. The duty can be justified. 

Mr. SIMMONS. You can no more defend putting an out- 
rageous and a plundering duty upon a small amount of im- 
ports than you can defend putting such a duty upon a large 
amounts of imports. In either case you raise the price to be 
paid by the people on the entire American consumption. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow me, 
the argument which has been made heretofore, and made by 
all parties on both sides, was that if the amount imported was 
small it was evidence of the fact that the duty ought to be 
low, because it was not jeopardizing, but if the imports were 
tremendous, then it was jeopardizing American manufacturers 
and the duty eught to be raised. Therefore the Senator from 
North Carolina is correct. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, we are getting away from 
the peint I wish particularly to present. I do not want to 
elaborate it. I think I have already pretty well explained 
what I wished to get before the Senate, though not perhaps as 
clearly and forcefully as I could desire. Here, Mr. President, 
we are dealing with a class of imports which are not com- 
petitive, according to the statements of the Tariff Commission, 
which are merely supplementary to the American production, 
which sell for more than the American product sells for, and 
which, therefore, can require no duty, 

We are dealing with that class of goods here, and yet it is 
sought by the majority to impose a tax on the American people 
with respect to these imports; things the people must have, and 
which in the main are not produced by our own manufacturers. 
We are asked to impose a tax upon them of 40 cents, and to 
that must be added, of course, these other fancy taxes which 
are provided, and which will have to be added to practically 
all the cotton goods consumed in this couatry; 5 per cent on 
account of the excessive duty you are putting upon dyestuffs 
and 10 cents a pound on account of the absurd and unneces- 
sary duties you are placing upen Egyptian cotton. When you 
add up all these duties, the duty you impose upon the manu- 
factured product, the duty you impose upon the dye the manu- 
facturer puts in it, the duty you impose upon the raw cotton 
he buys from Egypt, you have the American consumer in this 
country loaded down with a duty of something over 600 per 
cent, largely upon goods not produced in the United States, 
and not competitive with goods produced in this country, and 
which already sell in the markets of America at higher prices 
than the American goods command. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course there is a provision that no rate 
shall be more than 45 per cent. The Senator has forgotten 
that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment as modified. 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the next 
amendment. 

The Assistant Secretary. The Senator from Utah sends 
to the desk and proposes an amendment to the House text, on 
page 124, line 1, to strike out “100” and insert in lieu thereof 
“80,” in the paragraph on cotton cloth, printed, so as to read: 

Nor when exceeding No. 80, etc. 

The amendment was. agreed to, 

The next amendment of the committee was, on page 124, line 
1, to strike out. “33” and to insert im lieu thereof “45,” -so 
as to read: 

Nor when exceeding No. 80, less than 45 per cent ad valorem; 

The amendment was agreed to. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the next 
amendment. 
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The Assistant Seceerary. On page 124, line 1, the com- 
mittee proposes to strike out “ad valorem” and to insert the 
following: 

ad valorem: Provided further, That when not less than 40 per cent 
of. the cloth is printed, dyed, or colored with vat dyes, there shall be 
paid a duty of 5 per cent ad valorem in addition to the above duties. 

Mr. SMOOT. In line 4 I move to insert “4” instead of “5.” 

he Assistant Secretary, On line 4, to strike out “5” and: 
insert in lieu thereof “ 4,” 

Mr. SMITH. This is put in to provide a compensatory duty 
for the duty we are laying upon the imported dyes? 

Mr. SMOOT. The vat dyes. 

Mr. SMITH. To take care of the dyestuffs we bring. in? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator knows those dyes are carrying a 
very high rate of duty, and we did the same with yarn. 

Mr. SMITH. It is getting late, and I would like to ask the 
Senator to take a recess at this point. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let us pass this amendment and then the one 
at the bottom of page 124, 

Mr. SMITH. In what paragraph is that? 

Mr. SMOOT. In paragraph 904. That will take us up to 
paragraph 905, the cloth paragraph. 

Mr. SMITH. Does the Senator intend to strike that language 
out? 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to strike that out entirely. 

Mr. SMITH. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. SMOOT. That will clean it up, and then I shall ask for 
an executive session. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, Mr, President, I had: not intended 
to say anything further about this, but inasmuch as the Sena- 
tor has repeated the statement made in respect to this particu- 
lar amendment whieh he made in connection with one like it 
touching. yarns, I desire again to say that I have been unable 
to understand the statement that this is a compensatory duty. 
I have. been. looking into the subject of vat dyes a little myself, 
and I discovered that vat dyes are dyes that are insoluble te 
water. It may be that the coloring of cloths by vat dyes is 
a more expensive process. than coloring cloths. with dyes that 
are not vat dyes—that is, dyes that are soluble in water—and 
it may be that a higher rate of duty is justifiable for that 
reason on cloths dyed with vat dyes than on cloths dyed with 
dyes of other qualities. But when you talk about a com- 
pensatory duty, I am utterly unable to understand it. Dyes, 
either soluble or insoluble in water, carry just. exactly the same 
rate of duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that there are wood 
extracts: which do not carry the same rate. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I mean coal-tar products; all 
colors—dyes or stains—whether soluble or not in water. 

Mr. SMOOT,. That is true. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. If it is true, then it is also true 
that vat dyes, which are insoluble in water, carry exactly the 
same rate of duty as dyes which are soluble in water, because 
this expressly provides for both of them. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is, providing they are in paragraph 26; 
but there are dyes. outside of paragraph 26. Those are only the 
coal-tar products. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. But there is no reason for sup- 
posing that vat dyes are not included. Vat dyes are included 
in paragraph 26, because vat dyes are dyes that are insoluble 
in water. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. And this paragraph covers vat 
dyes. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no question about it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. If the cloth is dyed with an in- 
soluble dye mentioned in paragraph 26, it will carry 5 per cent 
additional—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; but the cloth—— 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Just a moment. If it is dyed with 
a dye soluble in water, mentioned in paragraph 26, it will not 
carry the 5 per cent extra duty. So far as compensation is 
concerned, the dye, whether it is soluble in water or insoluble 
in water, carries the duty provided in paragraph 26 

Mr. SMOOT. Provided it is a.coal-tar dye. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, Are they not all coal-tar dyes? 

Mr. SMOOT. No. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. But the vat dyes are coal-tar 
dyes, and they fall under paragraph 26. 

Mr. SMOOT. Nobody has denied it, and nobody has even 
thought of denying it. ‘ 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, All right; I will not follow any 
controversy with the Senator. I will state my position with 
respect to the matter, and we will let it go at that. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Very well. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Vat dyes are. those that. are in+ 
soluble in water, and dyes that are insoluble in water carry: 
exactly the same rate of duty, under paragraph 26, which 
dyes soluble in water carry, so. that if you give a compensatery: 
duty on cloth dyed with vat dyes: you: must. also give a com- 
pensatory duty on cloth dyed with dyes. that are, not vat. dyes, 
beeause they both carry exactly the same rate of duty if they 
fall under paragraph 26. So this is net, a compensatory. duty 
at all. It is. a. duty imposed. for some. reason other than: to 
compensate fex a duty which is. imposed; upen dyes. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know that I want; to take any further 
time of the. Senate; as it is Saturday afternoon and late, but 
I think I could. convinee the Senator that there are, other dyes 
tnalgae those found in paragraph 26.which do not: carry this 
duty. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana... The Senator need net take that 
trouble, because. I am. sure of that, 

Mr. SMITH. The point the Senater from. Montana. makes ig 
one which should. be considered.. He has made the. point. that 
the cloths which are dyed with vat dyes carry a duty of 5. per 
cent. The paragraph to whieh he refers has provided for a 
scope. of dyes upon. which a duty is laid. You have picked out 
a part of those and imposed a duty, not a compensatory duty, 
but a duty on the part of the dyes included in paragraph 26 
and left the others out. Therefore it is not a compensatory 
duty. Yow have seleeted only these dyes which would’ be de- 
nominated as vat dyes. So it is imposed for some specific, 
definite reasen other than as a mere eompensatory duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. The dyes falling¢n paragraph 26 are acid dyes, 
and there are the direet cotton dyes, and there are the vat dyes. 
I tried to tell the Senate the other day that there is an immense 
diffe.ence in the method of putting the dyes upon the cloth, but 
we do not want them to have a 4 per cent duty if they are 
other dyes than vat dyes: We do not impose it because of the 
fact that the duties: provided will take care of it. What we 
want to come into the country is a dye that has: to be put upon 
the cloth through the dye-vat process; none other: Therefore 
we limit it to that kind of a dye and that kind of a process. 

Mr. SMITH. But you have the same duty on all the dyes in 
paragraph 26, 

Mr. SMOOT: But we are not giving a compensatory duty in 
this item for that purpose. That is only upon the cloths which 
shall’ be dyed by the vat-dye process. 

Mr. SMITH. I am looking for information. My attention 
was not called to this until the Senator from Montana raised 
the question as to why that particular process of dyeing was 
selected’ and was given an advantage over the others when they 
all bear the same rate of duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. The vat-dye process is the most expensive 
process of dyeing. You can dye with all the other dyes which 
fall in paragraph 26, and im comparison with the vat-dye 
process I do not think they would cost more than one-tenth 
in labor’ as compared with vat dyeing. That is the reason for 
the difference. 

The VICE. PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment as modified. : 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the committee was, on page 124, line 
24, after the word “ process,” to insert: | 
The average number of the yarn in. cotton cloth shall be based on 
ot*sdegara Tengthe'that weigh 1 pound,” S84 Salt be the number 
Mr. SMOOT. I ask that that amendment. be disagreed to. 

The amendment. was, rejected. 

Mr. SMITFT. I ask the Senator from Utah if by disagreeing 
to the last lines on page 124, striking out the innovation of 800 
yards in. plaee of the ordinary 840, we restore the count of 8402 

Mr. SMOOT. It resteres the count of 840, so that the statis- 
tics hereafter will have the same. basis, and can. be compared 
It. restores the number that has been in every tariff bill since 
we began te make tariff bills. 

Mr. SMITH. If the Senator is agreeable, I suggest that we 
lay the bill aside at this point. 

Mr. SMOOT: That is what I rose to ask. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the bill will be 
informally laid aside. 

MATTIN ALEXANDER, 


Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President, from. the Committee: on Public 
Lands and Surveys I report back favorably without amendment 
the bill (H. R. 8845) for the relief of Mattie Alexander. The 
purpose of the bill is to clarify the title to 79 acres: of land in 
Alabama te Mattie Alexander. The report of the House com- 
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‘mittee shows that the land was: surveyed in 1825, and that the 
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survey then made does not conform to the survey on the ground 
at this time. The bill is recommended by the department and 
has passed the House, I ask unanimous consent for its present 
censideratien. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior is: authorized 
and directed to issue a patent to Mattie Alexander for the north half 
of the northeast quarter of fractional section 35, township 17 north, 
range 14 east, St.. Stevens meridian, survey in Alahama. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


EMMETT OTTO COONEY. 


Mr. BURSUM. From the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys I report back faverably without amendment the bill 
(H. R. 9746) for the relief of Emmett Otto Cooney, and I submit 
a report (Ne. 828), thereon. The bill authorizes the Secretary 
of the. Interior to grant a patent. to certain ‘ond. I ask: unani- 
mous. consent. for its. present consideration... The-bilh has. passed 
the House. 

Mr. SMOOT. Is there a favorable: report from the: com- 
mittee? 

Mr. BURSUM. 
port it favorably. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the: bill? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I do not like to 
object to these bills brought forward by the Senator from New 
Mexico, but—— 

Mr. BURSUM. Was not the Senator present in the commit- 
tee when we passed on the bill? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. No. I have endeavored to be 
present at all sessions of the Committee on. Public Lands, but 
the bill seems to have been considered in my. absence. 

TI venture to suggest that unless there is some urgency about 
measures it is scarcely fair to ask for their consideration at an 
hour as late as this on Saturday afternoon. The measure be- 
fore us is. perhaps not of very much public interest, and yet 
I do not like: to see it passed’ without an opportunity to ex- 
amine it. : 

Mr. BURSUM. I desire to say to: the Senator that the bill 
may not be of large public interest but it is of vital concern to 
the homesteader, who has a mortgage on his, land for $4,000. 
If he does: not receive this patent very soon he will be bankrupt. 
These facts are shown by the report of the Secretary of the 
Interior. The man has lived on his land for five years and 
placed improvements on it, and while it is net. an important 
matter, so far as the public is concerned, it is a very important 
matter to. the individual concerned. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. If the Senator will say that there 
is any urgency about the measure or that the homesteader is 
liable to lose his land unless immediate consideration is given 
to the measure, I shall interpose no objection. 

Mr. BURSUM. I not only say that, but the Secretary of the 
Interior has said it im his report. 

Mr: WALSH of Montana. I suppose that some time soon 
we shall have a call of the calendar when we can take up such 


I am authorized by the committee to re- 


| measures for disposition; but if the Senator says it is a matter 


of urgency I shall not object. However, I submit it is hardly 


| fair to ask that these bills be- considered in this way at such a 


late hour. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and it was read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to issue patent to Emmett Otto Cooney 
for the southeast quarter of the southeast quarter, section 34, east 
half of the east. half, south half of the southwest quarter and south- 
west quarter of the southeast quarter, section 35, township 4 south, 
range 21 east, Willamette meridian, being the land embraced in his 
homestead entries 013424 and 015142; The Dalles, Oreg., land district, 
upon which he has submitted satisfactory proof of compliance with the 
provisions of the homestead law: 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. LODGE. I move that- the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration: of executive business. 

The motion was: agreed: to, and: the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration. of. executive business: After five minutes spent 
in executive session the: doors were reopened and (at 5 o’clock 
andi 10 minutes p. m.) the Senate, under the order previously 
entered, took a recess until Monday, July 17, 1922, at 11 o’clock 
a. m™ 
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CONFIRMATIONS. 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate July 15 (legis- 
lative day of April 20), 1922. 


Assistant Director Bureau OF ForREIGN AND Domestic Com- 
MERCE. 

Louis Domeratzky to be assistant director Bureau of Foreign | 

and Domestic Commerce. , 
REGISTERS OF THE LAND OFFICE. 

Louis W. Burford to be register of the land office at Del 
Norte, Colo. 

Charles R. Smith to be register of the land office at Durango, 
Colo. 
ante T. Conquest to be register of the land office at Sterling, 

lo. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 

William LeRoy Thompson to be captain, Medical Corps. 

Donald Frank Stace to be first lieutenant, Air Service. 

Joe David Moss to be first lieutenant, Coast Artillery Corps. 

Clarence Francis Hofstetter to be captain, Ordnance Depart- 
ment. 

Joshua Ashley Stansell to be captain, Signal Corps. 


SENATE, 
Monpay, July 17, 1922. 
(Legislative day of Thursday, April 20, 1922.) 

The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quo- 
rum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 


The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Fletcher McCumber Sheppard | 
Ball Glass McKinley Shields 

Borah Gooding McLean Simmons 
Brandegee Hale McNary Smith | 
Broussard Harreld Moses Smoot . 
Calder Johnson Nelson Spencer | 
Capper Jones, N. Mex. New Sterling | 
Caraway Jones, Wash. Nicholson Trammell | 
Culberson Kellogg ddie Underwood j 
Cummins Kendrick Overman Walsh, Mass. { 
Curtis Keyes Phipps Walsh, Mont. | 
Dial King Pomerene Warren j 
Edge Ladd Ransdell Willis | 
Ernst Lodge Rawson | 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the Senator | 
from Georgia [Mr. Watson] is absent on account of illness, and | 
that the Senator from Nevada [Mr. PitrMan] is absent on | 
account of illness in his family. | 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-five Senators have answered | 
to their names. A quorum is present. 

THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS, 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent | 
that there may be printed in the Recorp in 8-point type an | 
interview carried in the New York Times of to-day entitled | 
* League unhampered by us on mandates, declares Hughes.” | 

it is an interview given by Secretary of State Hughes to | 
the correspondent of the New York Times in relation to his | 
responding to communications received from the League of 
Nations, and in refutation of the intimation that the course 
adopted by this Government had hampered the administration 
of the mandates by the League of Nations. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be! 
printed in the Recorp in 8-point type. as follows: 

{From the New York Times of Monday, July 17, 1922.] 


LEAGUE UNHAMPERED BY Us ON MANDATES, DecLARnES HUGHES—Sucre- | 
TARY ConTRADICTs Fospick, WHO CHARGED THAT We “ NwarLy | 
WRECKED” LEAGUE PROGRAM—EXPLAINS DeLay ON REPIAES—SaYs | 
Recorps SHow WILSON ADMINISTRATION ANSWERED ONLY 15 OvT 
OF 33 NoTrEs—INTENDS CoURTESY ALWAYS—COOPERATION IN HEALTH 
Work CERTAIN, HE TELLS New York TIMES CORRESPONDENT. 


[Special to the New York Times.] 

WASHINGTON, July 16.—Secretary Hughes defended to-day, 
in an interview obtained by the New York Times correspond- | 
ent, his course in dealing with the League of Nations, and an- 
swered criticisms that he had been discourteous to the league 
and had hampered it in its work. These criticisms were voiced | 
yesterday in a statement issued by Raymond B. Fosdick, for- | 
mer undersecretary general of the league. 

Mr. Hughes was seen‘by the correspondent at Greystones, his | 
suburban residence, near Rock Creek Park. When his atten- | 
tion was called to Mr. Fosdick’s comment he made an excep- 
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tion to the general practice of Secretaries of State and talked 
freely, with the understanding that what he said might be 
published. 

One of the statements made in his interview was that in the 
last 14 months of the Wilson admin:stration 18 communica. 
tions out of 83 from the League of Nations had not been 
answered. This was shown by an examination of the files 
of the State Department, the Secretary said. One of the 
charges against Mr. Hughes by advocates of the league has been 
that he failed to respond to its communications, and Mr. Fos- 
dick repeated the charge in his statement published to-day. 

The Secretary made public on Friday his answer to Hamilton 
Holt, president of the Woodrow Wilson Democracy of New 
York City, who asked whether it was not time for the Harding 
administration to give the people an unequivocal statement of 
its position regarding the League of Nations. 

In his statement, as printed in the New York Times to-day, 
Mr. Fosdick said that Mr. Hughes’s response to Mr. Holt “is 
interesting for what it omits,”’ and he cited several instances of 
alleged shortcomings of this Government in dealing with the 
league. He ended the statement by saying: 

* Do we have to treat the league with contempt just to prove 
we do not belong to it? Nonmembership is one question; open 
hostility is another.” 


DENIBS HAMPERING MANDATES. 


The first statement by Mr. Fosdick to which Secretary Hughes 
called attention was “ that the attitude of the State Department 
on the league’s program of mandates nearly wrecked the whole 
plan.” ‘To this Mr. Fosdick added: 

“For over a year the mandate situation has been blocked, 
and the vast territories involved have been deprived of inter- 
national supervision, which was one of the most forward-looking 
principles laid down in the covenant of the league.” 

Mr. Hughes said that he was “ surprised and deeply regretted 
that such a statement had been made.” He felt obliged, he said, 
to characterize it as “seriously misleading.” He thought it a 


| pity that those who were so keenly interested in the work of the 


League of Nations should not endeavor at least to be fair to 
their own Government. 

It was contrary to the fact, said Mr. Hughes, to state that the 
attitude of the State Department with respect to the mandates 
had “ nearly wrecked the whole plan” or that “ for over a year 
the mandate situation has been blocked” through the State 
Department. 

The Secretary said that the facts were these: 

There were three classes of mandates—the A, B, and C man- 
dates. The C mandates related to the former German islands 
in the Pacific Ocean and to territory in Southwest Africa, In- 
stead of the program being blocked by any attitude of this 
Government, the other powers had gone ahead and. in December, 
1920, issued mandates without waiting for a treaty with this 
Government. 

Secretary Hughes recalled the fact that soon after he came 
into office he addressed identical notes to the powers relating to 
the mandates, and especially with reference to Yap. The result 
was, he added, that the propriety of the position of this Govern- 
ment was recognized and a treaty had been made with Japan 
relating to the administration of the mandate for the Pacific 
islands north of the Equator, on terms to conserve American 
interests. 

There had been no treaty yet, he went on, with respect to the 
islands south of the Equator or the territory .in Southwest 
Africa, but mandates had been issued. So far from the attitude 


| of the American Government, in asking assurances for the pro- 


tection of American interests, blocking the way, administration 


| under the mandates had actually gone on, he said. 


The A mandates, Mr. Hughes stated, related to former terri- 
tories of Turkey. These, it was recognized by the powers, could 


| not be issued until there was a treaty of peace with Turkey. 


The United States, he pointed out, did not go to war with 
Turkey, and had in no way delayed the consummation of a 
treaty that would furnish a basis for issue of mandates. 

POINTS OUT ALLIES’ DELAYS IN REPLYING, 


Secretary Hughes said that after stating in April, 1921, the 
general attitude of the United States on the subject of mandates, 
he sent in August notes to all_the powers concerned, stating spe- 
cifically the provisions that were deemed necessary to protect 
the United States in the case of both A and B mandates. 

It should be remembered, he added, that the guaranties of 
these mandates ran only to the members of the League of Na- 
tions and their nationals. The United States simply sought 
fair and equal opportunity and the same rights for the United 
States and its nationals that members of the league would have 


in the territories acquired by the Allies as u result of the vic- 





1922. 
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tery to which the United States contributed. The other powers 
eoncerned recognized this as a reasonable position, he said. It 
was also necessary, Mr. Hughes stated, to have assurance of 
protection for our missionaries and educational institutions. 

Mr. Hughes said he had no desire to criticize the action of 
any of the powers, but in view of Mr. Fosdick’s criticism of 
the State Department, it was fair to say that there had been no 
reply to the notes of August, 1921, on the A and B mandates 
until the latter part of December. Even then, the reply with 
respect to the Mesopotamia mandate was specifically postponed, 
and, as to that mandate, the Secretary said that he was still 
awaiting a reply from the British Government. 

Mr. Hughes told the Times correspondent that following the 
notes, received in December, he had interviews during the 
Washington conference, in January, with Lord Balfour (then 
Arthur J. Balfour) regarding the Palestine mandate. After the 
conference this matter was the subject ef a formal communica- 
tion in April. Within the last two or three weeks, Mr. Hughes 
said, he had received further communications on this subject 
and had promptly replied. 

So far as the Syrian mandate was concerned, the Secretary 
said that he received po answer from the French Government 
to the proposals in his note of August until three or four weeks 
ago. The matter had then been promptly taken up, and he 
believed that an agreement had been substantially reached be- 
tween this Government and France with regard to the terms of 
that mandate. 

The Secretary again called attention to the fact that none of 
these A mandates could actually issue until the treaty with 
Turkey had been arranged. 

The B mandates relate to former German territories in Past 
Africa; Togoland, and the Cameroons, the mandates to be held 
by the British and French. Secretary Hughes said that he 
made his suggestions as to the provisions for the protection of 
American interests in his note of August and the answers in 
December related to these. The matter was taken up again 
after the Washington conference. Three or four weeks ago he 
received the text of the proposed conventions as to the man- 
dates and replied at once so that the subject could be dealt with 
at the coming meeting in London. 

It would thus be seen, the Secretary stated, that the attitude 
of the United States had not delayed matters in connection with 
the C mandates or the A mandates, while, so far as the B 
mandates were concerned, the attitude of the United States, 
which he held was entirely reasonable and had been met by 
the other powers, was fully explained in August, and, so far 
as the United States was concerned, could have been disposed 
of then. Secretary Hughes was glad to say, he remarked, that 
the conventions, now virtually agreed upon, were the same as 
those he had proposed in August. 

AS TO NOT ANSWHERING LEAGUS. 

Mr. Hughes said that he was pleased to note that Mr. Fos- 
dick’s reference to alleged neglect to answer communications 
from the league apparently related to a period prior to August, 
1921. Certainly, since that time, the Secretary said, he had 
been most solicitous to see that all communications were dealt 
with, as he said in his letter te Mr. Holt, courteously and 
appropriately. 

With regard to the period prior to August, 1921, Secretary 
Hughes made it clear that he did net regard himself as per: 
sonally responsible for any delay that had oceurred. He said 
that he did not think it accurate to say that no communications 
had been answered prior to August, but certainly, when he 
found out what had not been answered or acknowledged, he 
had directed that the whole matter should be taken up and 
that suitable acknowledgments should be made. 

Mr. Hughes added that he had been advised, as a result of 
an examination of the department files, that in the last 14 
months of the preceding administration 33 communications 
were received from the League of Nations, of which only 15 
had been answered. When he came into office he did not know 
of this accumulation and he dealt with the matter when it 
was brought to his attention. 

So far as the white-slave traffic is concerned, the Secretary 
said that, as he had pointed out, there was nothing new in the 
attitude of this Government. ‘The United States had refused 
to adhere to the convention of 1910 for the reason that it in- 
volved provisions relating to matters which, under our system of 
government, fell exclusively within the control of the States. 
Our recent attitude, he added, was In conformity with this 
position. The Secretary said that this had been made clear to 
the other Governments inquiring, and, he was quite sure, to 
the secretary general of the League of Nations as well. The 
United States, of course, he said, was doing its share by Fed- 
eral and State legislation to combat the evils involved. 


So far as the international health bureau is concerned, Mr. 
Hughes answered that he could only repeat what he had said in 
his letter to Mr. Holt, that he was advised that the interests 
of health had not suffered by maintaining the international 
office at Paris intact, and he was assured that there had been 
established a proper degree of cooperation between that office 
and the league office. This Government, said Mr. Hughes, de- 
sired to do all in its power and is constantly acting to promote 
the cause of health. 

At the end of the interview Secretary Hughes said that while 
the United States had none of the obligations of members of 
the league, he, of course, always desires to recognize the obli- 
gations of courtesy. 

PETITIONS. 


Mr. CAPPER presented resolutions of the Chambers of Com- 
merce of Concordia, Hill City, and Atchison, all in the State of 
Kansas, favoring full enforcement of the decree of the United 
States Supreme Court ordering divorcement of the Central 
Pacific Railway from the Southern Pacific Co., etc., which were 
referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Adrian, Mich., prayiug for the enactment of legislation to pro- 
hibit transmission through the mails of information giving odds, 
bets, and tips on herse races, prize fights, etc., which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a resolution unanimously adopted by the 
China Farmers’ Club, of St. Clair County, Mich. favoring the 
passage of the so-called French-Capper truth in fabric bill, which 
was referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented resolutions of the city council of the city 
of Chicago, IIL, protesting against the lynching and burning of 
human beings and favoring the passage of the so-called Dyer 
antilynching bill, which were referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

He also presented resolutions unanimously adopted by the 
Pensacola (Fila.) Chamber of Commerce, favoring the passage 
of the bill (H. R. 10159) to protect interstate and foreign com- 
merce against bribery and other corrupt trade practices, which 
were referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 

A bill and a joint resolution were imtroduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. SHIELDS: 

A bill (S. 3839) granting a pension to Sallie KE. Pyle (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KING: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 225) supplementing the trading 
with the enemy act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

AMENDMENT OF COTTON FUTURES ACT. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, on .April 21, 1921, I introduced 
the bill (S. 385) to amend section 5 of the United States cot- 
ton futures act, approved August 11, 1916, as amended. On 
February 13 of the present year I introduced the bill (S. 3146) 
to amend section 5 of the United States cotton futures act, that 
being intended as a substitute for the former bill which I had 
introduced. The bills were referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, which appointed a subcommittee, and 
various hearings were had. Some time since the subcommit- 
tee reported to the full committee, but the full committee has 
made no report to the Senate. Several days since I gave 
notice that I would move this morning to discharge the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry from the further consider- 
ation of Senate bill 3146. I now ask unanimous consent to 
call up that motion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. DIAL. I hope there will not be any discussion at all. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do not know how much time will be re- 
quired or what debate will be indulged in. 

Mr. DIAL. I could not hear the Senator’s statement. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am not informed as to what extent the 
debate will be protracted upon the motion. I do not wish to 
consent to laying aside the tariff bill to take up anything else 
unless it is something that we can dispose of right away. 

Mr. DIAL. I hope there will be no objection a: all. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SMOOT. The Chairman of the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry is not present. . 

Mr. RANSDELL. I was just about to say that the chairman 
of the committee is not present. I am tremendously interested 
in the subject, and if it is taken up I shall feel obliged to dis- 
cuss it. I do not care to discuss it now. I would be compelled 
to take some time, however, to discuss the measure if it fs 
proposed to discharge the great Committee «n Agriculture and 
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Forestry from its care of one of the most important measures 
ever submitted to it, when the committee has been working on 
it, to my certain knowledge, very laboriously and has not yet 
reached a definite conclusion. If it is desired te discharge that 
committee, which in a way is a reflection on it, I certainly 
would be obliged to have something to say in defense of the 
committee before that action is taken, and it would require a 
good deal of time. 

Mr. McCUMBER. In view of the probable time that would 
be taken, I hope the Senator suggesting the motion will talk 
to the chairman of the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry and see if he can not get an agreement to take up the 
laatter and dispose of it with very short debate. I do not feel 
like consenting now to laying aside the tariff bill to discuss 
another subject. 

Mr. DIAL. I do not mean, of course, to cast any reflection 
on the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, although I think 
there has been unnecessary delay. I have a telegram which I 
received from the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL] in 
June, 1921, asking me to postpone the matter then until he 
returned, The matter has been delayed unnecessarily. Of 
course, I make no reftection whatever upon the committee, but 
T understand they are hopelessly divided. I think I am entitled 
to a hearing on the bill. So far as the chairman of the com- 
inittee is concerned, I gave notice on Friday that I expected 
‘to move this morning to take up the bill. I am sorry the chair- 
man is not here. The fact is that some time ago the chairman 
of the committee, the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris], 
told me to make the motion and that he would join in asking 
that the matter be brought before the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT, Does the Senator ask for action at this time? 

Mr. DIAL. Not action on the bill. I merely ask leave to 
call up the motion. 

Mr. SMOOT. I shall have to object. 

Mr. DIAL. I hope there will be no discussion of it. I 
merely desire to take up the motion in order to get the bill on 
the calendar. 

Mr. SMOOT. 

Mr. 
South Carolina a question, if I may do so. 

Mr. DIAL. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. 
mittee? 

Mr. DIAL. 
April 21, 1921. 

Mr. 
to which he referred was presented? 

Mr. DIAL. On February 13, 1922, it was introduced and 
referred to the committee, but I may say that the two bills 
are very similar, 

Mr. BORAH. As I understand, the chairman of the com- 
mittee does not object to this matter coming up to-day? 

Mr. DIAL. He told me he would join in the motion. 

Mr. SMOOT. I object if it is going to lead to any discus- 
sion, and I am sure it will do so at this time. I have no 
objection to the Senator from South Carolina making his 
motion at some time when it will not interfere with the con- 
sideration of the tariff bill. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, the bill for which I desire con- 
sideration is the most important, according to my mind, which 
could possibly be passed for the protection of the growers of 
cotton of the South. It is not merely a local matter, but it 
is a national matter. Under present conditions, in all prob- 
ability there will not be enough cotton raised this year to sup- 
ply the mills of the world next year; and in all probability 
many mills in the United States will be shut down next year. 
The time for the sale of this year’s cotton is already approach- 
ing; indeed, some of the present crop is now on the market. 
If the bill which I desire considered shall not be passed pretty 
soon, it will not afford any relief for the sale of the present 
crop. I have been extremely patient. So far as objecting to 
the consideration of this bill is concerned, of course, Senators 
have a right to object; but I propose to discuss the bill many 
times, if it is necessary to do so in order to get action upon 
it, for I think I am entitled to a vote of the Senate on the 
proposition. 

{ wish to repeat to all Senators here that this proposed legis- 
lation is not a local matter but is a national matter, and other 
Senators are as much interested in this subject asam I. I am 
zoeing to appeal particulatly to Senators from the South to join 
me in helping to get the bill passed. I do not believe it will 
meet any serious objection; in fact, L know of but one Senator 
on the floor who objects to the bill on its merits, but dilatory 
tactics have been applied all of the time to prevent its consid- 
eration. I desire the matter disposed of, 


I object. 


The first bill was referred to the committee on 
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BORAH. Mr, President, I want to ask the Senator from | 


How long has the bill been before the com- | 





JULY 17, 


Mr. BORAH. Could not the Senator offer 
amendment to the pending tariff bill? 

Mr. DIAL. I am going to offer it as an amendment to the 
tariff bill and to every possib'e proposition that I can under 
parliamentary law, and [I will thank the Senator from Idaho 
for helping me. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I should like to inquire of 
the Senator from Louisiana why some kind of a report can not 
be made on the bill. I think the bill should be reported either 
adversely or favorably, or without prejudice. The bill has been 
here for over six months, and I do not see why the committee 
does not make some sort of a report on it. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, in answer to the question 
of the Senator from North Carolina, I will say that I should be 
delighted to have an adverse report made on the bill; I do not 
object to that at all. I wish, however, to make just a very brief 
statement in reference to the measure. 

Several years ago we had considerable debate in regard to 
cotton futures legislation. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if we are going to discuss the 
question, we might just as well let it come up now, and “have it 
disposed of, rather than have time occupied three or four dif- 
ferent times by debate and discussion. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I will say to the Senator from Utah that 
I want to help him to make all the progress he can with the 
tariff bill, and I am not going to make a speech now. I am 
merely going to say a few words more. 

Legislation in regard to cotton futures was threshed out here 
ad nauseam several years ago, and a law was passed making 
several substantial changes in the existing legislation, as the 
Senator from Utah will recollect. That law, known as the 
Smith-Lever cotton futures bill, corrected a number of alleged 
evils at that time. If there are any other evils now, we would 
like to correct them, but the measure of the Senator from South 
Carolina, in the opinion of the subcommittee which examined it, 
and in the opinion of the Committee on Agriculture, will not 
correct those evils. I am prepared to explain the matter fully 
at any time, but I am not going to take up the time of the Sen- 
ate now to do so, The legislation proposed by the Senator from 
South Carolina does not afford the correction of the evil which 
the Senator desires. 

I am a cotton grower; I am not a cotton manufacturer; I am 
interested in getting the best price possible for cotton. I as- 
sure the Senator from South Carolina that I will join my col- 


his bill as an 


| leagues on the Committee on Agriculture in reporting his bill 
RANSDELL. May I ask the Senator when the last bill | 


back to the Senate with an unfavorable report to-morrow, but 
not with a favorable report. If that will satisfy the Senator 
from South Carolina, I will gladly join the committee in tak- 
ing such action. 

Mr. DIAL. That would be perfectly satisfactory to me. All 
I ask the committee to do is to make some kind of a report 
on the bill. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I will try to get that done, I will say to 
the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. DIAL. I thank the Senator, On June 11, 1921, 
Senator from Louisiana sent me the following telegram: 


LAKE PROVIDENCB, La., June 11, 1921, 


the 


Senator DIAL, 
Washington, D. C.: 


Please do not press action on your cotton-futures amendment until 
I return on 19th. Friends insist your amendment will destroy the ex- 
changes, and I agree with them; therefore it should receive closest 
consideration. Am detained here by very important business. 

Jos. BE. RANSDBLL. 

The Senator says he is a cotton grower; so am I, and what I 
want to do is to secure the enactment of a law which will help 
the growers of cotton. I am glad to know that the Senator 
will consent to have the bill reported, even though the report 
be without recommendation, and [I will leave it to the Senate 
to say whether or not my amendment does not. cure the de- 
fects of which complaint is made. 

I deny that the law now on the statute books was discussed 
ad nauseam several years ago. I do not think any such desig- 
nation could be applied to the discussion which took place on 
the present law. That law corrected many evils which had 
grown up under the old custom, and it has saved our people 
millions and hundreds of millions of dollars every year, but it 
needs some amendment now. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I rather imagine the Sen- 
ator from Utah himself wanted me to make a speech, because 
he looked at me and smiled. I dislike to join with him in a 
filibuster against the tariff bill, although I have done so once or 
twice, as I thought, at his invitation. However, I should 
like to make a brief statement. 

Long before the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Dra] 
introduced his bill to regulate the cotton exchanges I intro- 
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duced a real, genuine farmers’ bill to protect the farmers 
against the extortions and robberies of those who sell what 
they do not own and never expect to own. The committee is 
considering it. I do not want to be critical of the committee, 
but I myself think that they ought to have reported that bill, 
and I think they ought to have reported it favorably, and I 
believe that even the Senator from South Carolina will join 
with me in voting for its passage, because I am sure when 
he discovers that his bill will outlaw the lower grades of 
cotton and be a fine spinners’ bill but a poor farmers’ bill 
that he will not press it. 

Of course, the Senator from Louisiana will join in adverse 
reports on both of them. He is one of those farmers who is 
designated in my section of the country as a “shade-tree” 
farmer, I seriously doubt if he would know a cow from a 
horse if the cow were dehorned, but he honestly thinks he is a 
farmer and is for the farmer. I never expect to be able to 
convince him of his error, but I expect to find every other 
Member of the Senate agreeing with us and against his view. 

I want to say now seriously that the situation does require 
consideration. It requires an amendment of the law which per- 
mits people to sell what they never owned and never expect to 
own and other people to buy what they do not expect to receive 
and do not want to receive. It seems to me indefensible that 
we should say that gambling is morally wrong and forbid it 
when the gambling is done with cards or dice, and yet permit 
gambling in the prime necessities of life, thereby destroying 
almost to a certainty the producer and very largely burdening 
the consuming public of America. The man who plays poker 
and loses money loses what he owns and the man who wins 
from him gets what the other man owns; they hurt each other 
and also hurt society ; but the man who gambles in the products 
of the farm, who gambles in that which he does not own, and, 
if he ioses. loses that which he does not possess, hurts the con- 
suming public and destroys the farmers. I have seen the future 
market cost the producers of cotton in my State in half a day 
a million dollars when there was not a bale of spot cotton in- 
volved in the transaction and the men who sold and the men 
who bought neither owned nor expected to own the products 
they sold. That sort of a situation, Mr. President, I do not 
believe the Senate is going to allow to continue. 

I want the Committee on Agriculture, of which I am a mem- 
ber, to report out a genuine farmer’s bill, I do not mean that 
in the sense that the farmer is entitled to particular considera- 
tion, but I mean a bill which will prevent people who never 
farm and who never expect to farm from destroying the man 
who does farm by wholesale gambling in the farmer’s products 
and selling those products long before they are produced. If 
I had the money I could go on the cotton exchange and sell 
or buy, as the case might be, 50,000,000 bales of cotton in any 
season, before a single acre was planted and when no man 
living could know whether there would be 10,000.000 bales grown 
or 15,000,000 or only 6,000.000 bales, and when no man could 
know what the demand would be. Yet men thrive, they grow 
rich, by selling this product in amounts which exceed the most 
optimistic dreams of actual production. 

I know it is true, Mr. President, that a man who deals in 
that which he does not own and sells that which he knows he 
can not deliver is either a fool or he has some means of con- 
trolling the price of the product when settlement day shall 
come; and since the gamblers in cotton are able to make money 
by their gambling, I take it that that negatives the statement 
that they are fools. It then becomes apparent that, by some 
process, they are able to control the price of the product in 
which they gamble, otherwise they could not afford to gamble 
in that product. No man could afford to sell a thing that he 
does not own and knows he never can own and agree to pay 
the man to whom he sells the difference between what it is 
really worth and the fictitious value which he has placed upon 
it by reason of his bargain in the futures market, unless he 
has some way to control that market. 

I know; I have watched the operation; I have produced cot- 
ton and I have sold cotton, -nd I know that the people who 
sell cotton on the New York and New Orleans exchanges have 
each year taken hundreds of millions of dollars from the farmers 
and given them nothing in exchange. I want some bill enacted to 
correct that situation. The bill I have introduced will do that. 

Mr. POMERENE obtained the floor. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ohio 
yield to me for a few moments. I wish to say just a few words, 
inasmuch as I have been called a farmer who did not know 
a cow érom a horse. If I did no¢#, I am quite sure that my 
friend from Arkansas could inform me thoroughly in regard 
to both cows and horses, and, of course, everything else that 
is known on the farin. 


Mr, CARAWAY. I think the Senator knows as much about 
oon and horses as he does about the cotton futures exchange 
act. 

Mr. RANSDELL, Now, Mr. President, just a word about 
this bill. I am going to quote very briefly from a distinguished 
gentleman from the city of Little Rock, Ark., a constituent of 
the Senator who has just taken his seat. I refer to Mr. S. Y. 
West, of Little Rock, who is said to be a cotton buyer and 
exporter. 

Mr, CARAWAY. Yes; he deals in futures. I know him very 
well, It is a very excellent business, and so long as that busi- 
ness continues legal, I presume he has a perfect right to en- 
gage in it, but that is his business, and I know him intimately 
well. 

Mr. RANSDELL. He says he is.a cotton buyer and ex- 
porter; he speaks for himself and the Little Rock Cotton Ex- 
change and the Arkansas Cotton Trade Association, and says. 
that he is not a member of any futures exchange. I say for 
him that he appeared before the subcommittee of which the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Keyes] is chairman and 
gave testimony there very fully, and I never heard a more 
intelligent man testify before a committee of any House of 
Congress than he during the 23 years in which I have been a 
Member. He may deal in futures; I believe he does. Here are 
some of the things he says: 

I have very little to add to the wisdom of these gentlemen who have 
been speaking here this morning. 

Let me say, Mr. President and Senators, that this subcom- 
mittee, composed of the Senator from New Hampshire [{Mr. 
Keyes}, who does not live in a cotton region, the Senator from 
South Dakota |Mr. Norpeck], who does not live in a cotton 
region, and the Senator from South Carolina {|Mr. SmirH}, who 
is a cotton grower. summoned witnesses from various sections. 
They took all the testimony they could get. They heard the 
Senator from South Carolina {[Mr. D1At]} and the Senator from 
Arkansas {Mr. Caraway]. They heard everybody who wanted 
to testify in regard to the matter. I have here a document of 
175 pages of this testimony, They heard people from the vari- 
ous sections of the South where cotton is raised, and they were 
not convinced that there was anything very far wrong. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Sen- 
ator? ‘ 

Mr. RANSDELL. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Is it the impression of the Senator that 
this subcommittee is not going to report some kind of a bill to 
change the present system? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I understafd that the subcommittee re- 
ported back the Dial bill to the full committee without recom- 
mendation. I do not understand that they have reported back 
the bill of the Senator from Arkansas at all, pro or con. 

Mr. CARAWAY. If the Senator will stay here a little while, 
he will understand that they will. 

Mr. RANSDELL. All right; I will stay here just as long 
as the Senator from Arkansas will, or anyone else. 

Now, I want to go on and read just a little bit from the 
testimony of this witness; and I refer to page 42 of the hearings 
before the subcommittee on Senate bill 385, Senate bill 399, 
Senate bill 3146, and Senate bill 2231. Mr. West says: 

A number of years ago, before we had marine insurance, people who 
shipped stuff around the world had to make much larger profits than 
they do to-day, when we can, for a very smal! premium, have our 
marine risks insured. The cotton people, under the present system, 
have price insurance. 

I call that to the attention of Senators. 
is a price insurance. 

Mr. CARAWAY. May I ask the Senator another question? 
It insures the price to the speculator and the dealer, but who 
insures the farmer that he is going to get anything from it? 

Mr. RANSDELL. One gets the same insurance that the 
other does. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Does the Senator contend that the man 
who buys cotton takes out a guaranty that the farmer shall get 
a certain price for it? 

Mr. RANSDELL. If the result of this speculation causes the 
price to go up, as it is very apt to do and in many instances 
does, then the farmer who owns the cotton will get the benefit 
of the increased price. 

Mr. CARRAWAY. Nobedy. will live long enough to see him 
get it. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I shall be very glad to answer the Sena- 
tor’s questions, but I am not going to be deterred from present- 
ing this evidence: 


The cotton people, under the present system, have price insurance, 
and it would be much better if these exchanges were called price- 
insurance associations, as Lloyd's is called an insurance, than if they 
were really called futures. 


This future business 
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He goes on: 


Toyd’s is not an incorporation, as an insurance company ‘is in this 
country, at all. It is just a meeting place where these underwriters 
get together, this terrible speculating that we bear so mueh about. We 
have underwriters of marine risk, underwriters of fire, underwriters of 
credit insurance, underwriters of all sorts of insurance. ‘They are spec- 
ulaters, if you please. That is just exactly what they are, speculators, 
a8 much so as in the cotton business. In the cotton business ‘there is 
a.price underwriter. He bets it is going up or down, just like if I have 
insured a home in Little Rock, the insurance company will bet me a 
hundred dollars to two that it will not burn up this year. That ts all 
it amounts to. 


Then I asked Mr. West: 
Aud the nitimate buyer in this country is ‘the spinner? 


I am not representing spinners, I am trying to represent the 
producers. Mr, West replied: 


Yes, sir; he is the spinner. I am a buyer this minute and a seller 
the next. I am one of those horrible middlemen, and maybe I should 
be eliminated, and I will be whenever there is a cheaper way of han- 
dling the cotton crop than the present one; I will go by ‘the board, 
and ought to go by the board. 


Now, I want Senators to listen especially to this sentence: 


The spinners, being much wealthier men, commanding much greater 
eredit than any conceivable combination of farmers that I can think of 
if we have no futures markets, the spinners could get together and 
make a combination of eredits and would mot pay very much for the 
commodity which they were trying to buy, because the speculater would 
not be in there. Maybe some man in India believes cotton is selling too 
cheap in the United States and he buys a lot of cotton here. hat 
helps to stabilize the price. It helps the spinner beeause it gives ‘the 
farmer enough money so that he won’t starve to death. 


Mr. President, we had this bill up in a pretty lively form a 
year or so ago, when the Senater from Alabama, Mr. Comer, 


was here. He was tremendously interested in it, and in the | 


eourse of that debate he admitted that he and his family owned 
about 200,000 spindles. I do not know whether or not that infiu- 
enced him, but it is natural for a man to be influenced by self- 
interest. There is nobody in the Senate growing cotton, so far 
as I know, who is so tremendously interested in this Dial bill. 
I asked Mr. West this question: 
Suppose the spinners were the only buyers, Mr. West, and they chose 
to get out of the market for a few weeks; what would happen then? 
The spinners, mind you, are the men who use the cotton. 
They are the only people who use it. We can not use cotton in 
its raw form. We must use it as cloth. It has to be converted 
into thread or into cloth before it can be used, and the spinners 
are the people who convert it. They are the people who use it, 
Mr. West replied: 


: 7 would be just like it was in 1914. There would be no bottom 
© it. 


The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Kryrs] said: 


Then I understand your position ‘to be that they are really a protec- 
tien to the grower? 

Mr. West answered: 

Positively. 


Senator Keyes. It ts a fact that they do not buy through the ex- 
changes ? 


Mr. West. I should say that 98 per cent of the spinners, or 99 per 
cent of them, never take up a bale through the exchange, Senator. he 
exchange is simply an insurance association. It is a body politic. The 
cotton exchanges do not make — at all; just like you might belong 
to a church or something of that kind. It is just a trading place. 

Mr. CARRAWAY, Mr. President, will the Senator let me inter- 
rupt him? 

Mr. RANSDELL. 
do so. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator spoke of insuring a house 
against fire. Do you ever insure a house until there is a house 
to insure? 

Mr. RANSDELL. No; I do not believe you do. 

Mr. CARAWAY. They sell cotton when there is no cotton, do 
they not? If that is so, the Senator’s analogy about the insur- 
ance is absolutely inapplicable. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I have known people to sell lumber that 
was not cut, either—to take it on future contract to be delivered 
at.a certain time. 

Mr. CARAWAY. We are not talking about that. 

Mr. RANSDELL. That is an analogous case. 

Mr. CARAWAY. No. The man who sells the lumber expects 
to produce the lumber aud deliver it; but there were 100,000,000 
bales of cotton sold last year that were not in evidence, were 
they? 

Mr. RANSDELL. There were a good many sold, and there 
were a great many bales of cotton insured which are not in 
existence. Now let me read you, right in that connection—— 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President 

Mr. RANSDELL. Hold on now; I have the floor, 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes; I know that. 


I shall be delighted to have the Senator 
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Mr. RANSDELL. All right, sir. I will answer the Senator 
politely, ‘but when ‘he asks a question I am going to answer it 
before I let ‘him ask another one. Then I will tet him ask an- 
other, and 40 of them if ke wishes. 

Mr. CARAWAY,. ‘I will wait until I can get the floor. 

Mr. RANSDELL. All right. 

The Senator asked about ‘the 100,000,000 bales. Here is wha 
his constitutent, Mr. West, says about that: 

Then we are attacked about this 100,000,000 bales traded in when 
only 10,000,000 bales are raised. You ‘take the matter of fire insur- 
ance on that same number of bales, you will find it relatively about 
the same number as. the 100,000,000 they speak of being traded in on 
the future exchanges, because every time I ‘move a bale of cotton from 
one warehouse to another—buy it, for instance—when it is moved out 
of the warehouse that insaxanee policy is caneeled out and when it gets 
to my warehouse my policy covers it. When it gets to the depot my 
policy is canceled out and another one takes effect when it gets on the 
raitroad. ‘Then when it arrives at ‘the compress at Little Rock the 
railroad policy is canceled out and the other policy takes effect at 
Little Rock. Then when I sell that cotton, if it goes on the railroad 
again, I cancel my Little Reck insurance and another policy takes 
it up, and so on, and it is carried right through. Each bale of cotten 
is insured, on an average, against— 


Bear that in mind— 
against fire about six different times. There are 10,000,000 bales of 
cotton and there are at least 60,000,000 bales insured against fire. 

If that is not an analogous case to the 100,000,000 bales 
traded on in the futures market, where, as every man knows, 
the future market is used as a hedge, I should like to know 
what is an analogous case. 

Mr, SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. RANSDBLL. I yield to the Senator from North Caro- 
linn. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I know that the Senator is discussing a 
very important question, and one in which southern Senators 
are deeply interested, but I wish the Senator might let us go 
on with the bill before ‘the Senate. This matter will all have 
to be gone over again. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I think that request: of the 
Senator is very reasonable. If the Senator will just allow me to 
put into the Rxcorp one or two additional brief paragraphs 
here—and I am entirely willing to put them in without read- 
ing—1I will-yield the floor and let the tariff debate go ahead. 

I ask that I may put in, on pages 43, 44, and 45 of the hear- 
ings before the subcommittee the testimony of Mr. West. If I 
may be permitted to put that in the Rxcorp now, I will yield 
the floor, provided, of course, that we are not going to have 
this debate in extenso. If so, I shall have to speak in reply. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I rose to ask Senators on this side if they 
could not withhold their discussion of this matter until the 
bill comes before the Senate. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I gladly yield. 

Mr, SIMMONS. I understand that one speech provokes an- 
other speech. I hope that we may all:agree to drop the subject 
until the bill comes before the Senate. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 
I.am perfectly willing to let it go on. The Senator from Loui- 
siana is something like the lady who was testifying, who was 
asked by an attorney if she had told all she Knew about the 
matter in controversy, and she said, “‘ Yes; she thought a little 
the rise.” 

Mr. RANSDELL., I have no doubt the Senator thinks I have 
told more than I know about it, but Senators will probably find 
that I know just a little bit more—not half as much as the 
Senator from Arkansas knows, of course. No one could know 
as much on any subject as he knows on all, but I will try to 
say a little bit more about it when the proper time comes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think we all agree that that is one of the 
senatorial infirmities. We are very apt to talk a great deal 
about subjects that we.do not know much about, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Oppie in the chair), With- 
out objection, the matter referred to by the Senator from Loui- 
siana will be inserted in the Recorp, 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

STATEMENT OF MR. 8S. ¥. WEST, LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 

Senator RANSDEIL, Will you please give yoor name, Mr. West, your 
residence, and your business? 

Mr. West. 8S. Y. West, cotton buyer and exporter, speaking for myself 
and the Little Rock Cotton Exchange and the Arkansas Cotton “Trade 
Association, not a member of any futures exchange. 

I have very little to add to the wisdom of these gentlemen who have 
been speaking here this morning, but, boiled down very briefly, the thing 
looks to me like it comes to this: A number of years ago, before we 
had matine insurance, people who shipped stuff around the world had 
to make much larger prefits than they do to-day, when we can, for a 
very small premium, have our marine risks insured. The cotton people, 
under the ne system, have price insurance, and it would be much 
better if these exchanges were called price insurance associations, as 


*s is called an insuramee, than if 


they were really ealled futures. 
nator RANSDELL. The 


are really price insurance? 
. ‘They are really price insurance associations. 


They are not 
companies. cet, 


‘Mr. 
themselves It is simply a place for people to m 
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Sgnaten RANSDELL. It is very much like Lloyd’s in that respect, is it 
not 

Mr. West. Yes; it is, exactly. Lloyd's is not an incorporation, as an 
insurance company is in this country at all. It is just a place 
where these underwriters get together, this terrible apeceeting that we 
hear so much about. We have underwriters of marine risk, under- 
writers of fire, underwriters of credit insurance, underwriters of all 
sorts of insurance. They are speculators, if you please, That is just 
exactly what they are, speculators, as much so as in the cotton busi- 
ness, In the cotton business there is a price underwriter. He bets it 
is going up or down, just like if I have insured a home in Little Rock, 
the insurance company will bet me a hundred dollars to two that it 
will not burn up this year. That is all it amounts to. 

Any changes, as we know, upset confidence. I am from a farm State. 
The exchange that I represent there, of which I happen to have been 

resident per cent of its membership are farmers, and we do not 
now a lot about the technical side of these things, but we do know 
this: We know what happened to us there in our State. I am also inter- 
ested in a little bank. utures went up very bigh in 1919 and 1920, 
during the winter of 1920, and then the next fall they were very cheap, 
and still kept getting cheaper. The man who had taken price insur- 
ance—and they were forced to do it in my town of Little Rock, because 
the banks would not loan them any money—was able to pay off his 
bank, and there was not a dollar lost by a bank in Little Rock on a 
cotton man. In other:sections of Arkansas, where they are not quite so 
conservative, cotton shippers and merchants, the banks do not under- 
stand the economic functions of the futures, they did, or lots of them 
and I will say they are in a poor condition. I don’t mean that any of 
the banks are going to bust down there, but they are not flourishing 
oney. 
“Re is 2 buyer and here is a seller. Their interests are diametrically 
opposed. They have got very little in common. The buyer wishes to 
buy as cheaply as possible owers, and the seller wishes to sell at the 
highest price Obtainabe all the time. ; 
nator RANSDELL. And the ultimate buyer in this country is the 
inner? 
nas Wrst. Yes, sir; he is the spinner. I am a buyer this minute 
and a seller the next. I am one of those horrible middlemen, and 
maybe I should be eliminated, and I will be whenever there is a 
cheaper way of handling the cotton cro than the oo one; I will 
go by the board, and ought to go by the board. he spinners, being 
much wealthier men, commanding much greater credit than any con- 
ceivable combination of farmers that [I can think of—if we have no 
futures markets, the spinners could get together and make a combina- 
tion of credits and would not pay very mueh for the commodity which 
they were trying to buy, because the speculator would not be in there, 
Maybe some man in India believes cotton is selling too cheap in the 
United States and he buys a lot of cotton here. That helps to stabilize 
the price. It helps the spinner, because it gives the farmer enough 
money so that he won't starve to death. 

Senator RANSDELL. Suppose the spinners were the only buyers, Mr. 

West, and they chose to get out of the market for a few weeks. What 
n then? 
“Er Wane. It would be just like it was in 1914. There would be no 
bottom to it. 

Senator RANSDELL. Just like some other agricultural commodities— 
no bottom? 

Senator Knyrs. Then, I understand your position to be that they are 
really a protection to the grower? 

Mr. WEst. Positively. 

Senator Keyes. It is a fact that they do not buy through the 
exchanges ? 

Mr, Wasr. I should say that 98 per cent of the spinners, or 99 per 
cent of them, never take up a bale through the exchange, Senator. 
The exchange is simply an insurance association. It is a body politic. 
The cotton exchanges do not make money at all, just like you might 
belong to a church, or something of that kind. It is just’a trading 
place. 

Senator RANSDELL. The spinners do use the exchange as an insur- 
ance to hedge? When a spinner wants a thousand bales of spot cotton 
six months in advance he will go on the exchange and buy a thousand 
bales of future cotton for the time? . 

Mr. West. That is right. 

Cane KANSDELL. To insure that he is going to get his spots at 
the price 

Mr. West. Mr. Chairman, I did not mean that the spinners did not 
use the exchanges as ere insurance, but for the actual acquisition 
of their spot cotton which they spin they do not use it. 

Senator Keyes. Yes; that is what I understood. 

Mr. West. That is the way I understood your question. 

Senator Dr4v’s bill, the one that he withdrew and the one that he 
now Wishes passed, I believe that is the thing we are talking particu- 
‘larly to-day——— 

Senator Keyes. Yes; also a bill introduced by Mr. Caraway. 

Mr. West. Well, I was going to come to that, too. 

Senator Disv’s bill would have the same effect upon the marketing 
of cotton as if insurance companies with whom I have my fire insur- 
ance policies would say to me, “I will only insure certain qualities of 
your cotton against fire.’ Immediately my financial backers, my bank- 
ers, would want to know, “ Well, what part of that cotton is insured ? 
That is the cotton that we want to loan money on. We won't loan 
you any money on this other cotton that you can not get fire insurance 
on.”’ hat is, the whole thing is a question of insurance. A great 
many people don’t believe in insurance. I think Senator Caraway 
does not believe in insurance. He told me that yesterday afternoon— 
that he had practically no insurance. We are able to get this price 
insurance to handle cotton on about as close a profit as ssible, 14 
to 2 per cent, and out of that we have to pay everything. If I handle 
50,000 bales of cotton in a year, at $2 a bale, and do $5,000,000 worth 
of business, if I make $50,000 a year on my business I am delighted 
and have done very well. People in the wholesale dry-goods business, 
wholesale jobbers and grocers who handle $5,000,000 worth of business, 
if they don’t clear pretty near a million they feel ifke they have got 
a very hard deal. That is true in the State of Arkansas. I don't 
know about any place else. Without price insurance it would be 
impossible for us to do business on so small a margin. 

enator Dial misunderstands the functions of the future exchanges, 
I believe. He wishes to force everybody to trade on a modified form 
of section 10 of the Smith-Lever bill. Now, I am from the country, 
and before the passage of this Smith-Lever bill I felt that people in 
my position were at a very serious disadvantage many times. Under 
the present system I have just as much protection as anybody. The 
Government functions in this matter just as in any other law for the 


protection of the farmer, and the Smith-Lever bill is as much 
tection for the farmer as for the cotton exchanges. 

Mr. Caraway wishes in his bill to eliminate the speculator. 

Senator RANSDELL. That would destroy the exchanges ? 

Mr. West. That would destroy the price-underwriting feature of 
the cotton exchanges just as if you said to any insurance underwriter 
they could not any longer underwrite. To-day you get credit insur- 
ance from Lloyd’s. It costs you pretty big, but you can get it. In 12 
months’ time they will guarantee the bank against loss under certain 
conditions. 

Then we are attacked about this 100,000,000 bales traded in when 
only 10,000,000 bales are raised. You take the matter of fire insurance 
on that same number of bales; you will find it relatively about the 
same number as the 100,000,000 they speak of being traded in on the 
future exchanges, because every time I move a bale of cotton from one 
warehouse to another—buy it, for instance—when it is moved out of 
the warehouse that insurance policy is canceled out, and when it gets 
to my warehouse my policy covers it. When it gets to the depot my 
policy is canceled out, and another one takes effect when it gets on the 
railroad. Then, when it arrives at the compress at Little Rock, the 
railroad i policy is canceled out and the other policy takes effect at Little 
Rock. en, when I sell that cotton, if it goes on the railrcad again, I 
cancel my Little Rock insurance and another policy takes it up, and so on, 
and it is carried right through. Each bale of cotton is insured on an 
average against fire about six different times. There are 10,000,000 bales 
of cotton, and there are at least 60,000,000 bales insured against fire. 

Senator RanspgeLt. That is a very interesting fact. 1 did not realize 
that, but I see the truth of it, 

Mr. Wast, Mr. Chairman, you asked for suggestions that would bet- 
ter the situation. 

Senator Keys. Yes. 
if you have any. 

Mr. West. No. I must frankly admit that I am not intelligent 
enough to offer any constructive suggestions on this subject, unless it 
would be to increase the number of grades deliverable on a contract 
rather than to decrease them, That is the interest of my State, because 
we are pretty far north and our growing season is short. Our cotton is 
generally of poorer grade than the rest of the people's, with the excep- 
tion of western ‘Tennessee, Missouri, and northern Mississippi, possibly. 
That is the only suggestion I could make of that nature. 

Another thing. Ye all know that uncertainty upsets confidence, and 
we have had this Smith-Lever bill as an excellent thing, but this busi- 
ness of putting a law in that changes your price insurance policy over 
night is very destructive of confidence in values. I think one thing 
that is the matter with the markets now— it has been sluggish for six 
weeks or more—one thing is the fear on the part of a lot of us that 
something drastic will be done in regard to futures, and our ability to 
get price insurance will be destroyed or so badly impaired that we 
won't be able to finance our business. 

The head of the Arkansas Bankers’ Association, penetees’ of one of 
the biggest banks in that State, told me that if this law passes there 
was not a firm that would do business in Arkansas in the cotton busi- 
ness that his bank would be willing to loan more than 40 per cent of 
the value of cotton or any other commodity which could not get price 
insurance which in a very short time would concentrate the cotton busi- 
ness into the hands of a very powerful,-rich firm. People working way 
back in the woods, willing to work for a small profit, sort of keep the 
thing from getting into the hands of a very few people. 

Senator RANSDELL. Mr. West, do you know of any very well-defined 
Saeawst in your State for the passage of this Caraway bill or the Dial 
bil 

Mr. Wesr. The only sentiment in my State is in opposition to both 
bills. I have heard no favorable expression about either. 

Senator RANSDELL. But there is a decided opposition to them? 

Mr. West. The very fact that I am here, sent here by my exchange 
to fight this thing 

Senator RANSDELL. Which is not a futures exchange at all? 

Mr, West. Not at all. 

Senator RANSDELL. And you are not a member of any futures ex- 
change? 

Mr West. Not at all. There is only one man a member of ou™ spot 
exchange in Little Rock, Ark., that a member of any futures ex- 
change, and I think he is the only member of any futures exchange in 
the State of Arkansas. 

Senator Kpyrs. He is a member, as I understand it, as an individual? 

Mr. West. As an individual; yes, sir. 

Senator Kryes. Not. representing your exchange? 

Mr, Wesvr. Not representing our exchange at all. 
60 per cent of our membership are farmers. 

Senator RANSDELL. That is, cotton farmers; men who produce cotton 
themselves ? 

Mr. West. Yes, siree. 

Senator Keyes. Mr. West, do you agree with the previous witness 
that the passage of the proposed legislation, instead of benefiting the 
grower, would actually injure him? 

Mr. West. Yes, sir. I think he would be very much in the same 

redicament that he was in 1914, when there was no futures market. 
With price insurance I am noumy to buy cotton every day at a ~ 
fair value, based on that price insurance, and without it I could not. 

Senator RANSDELL. And there are a great many other people in your 
position, sir, ready to buy cotton every day, thereby furnishing buyers 
for the commodity? 

Mr. Wesr Yes, sir. 

conese RANSDELL. And without these exchanges you would not be 
buying 

Mr. West. I would not, 

Senator RANSDELL. So there would be no people in the market pur- 
chasing the commodity, and without purchasers it would naturally go 
down, wouldn’t it? 

Mr. West. Yes, sir, 
in that respect. I think it 


3 pro- 


We would certainly be very glad to have them 


Now, as I told you, 


I a thoroughly with the other witnesses 
8 


much better for the farmer. He gets a 
better price. He can market and does market, I believe, 60 or 75 
per cent of his cotton in a very few months out of the year. The 
mills do not buy anything like that amount of cotton from the farmer 
at that time. Somebody must take = that slack. They must carry 
that stock of cotton just as a wholesaler carries a stock of dry goods, 
or whatever business he may be in. The reason he carries it is 
because he is convenient to the market, for his retailers to come in 
and buy from him. The farmer is selling from 60 to 70 per cent of 
his product in 90 days, and the world is using 1,000 per cent, or 
about 100 per cent o his product, in 12 months. You can readily 
see what would happen to him without a lot of people taking up that 
slack in that time, 
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Senator Kreyrs. Is there anything more, Senator RANSDELL ? 


Seriator RANspELL. Ne more from: this witness, 
More witnesses. Are you willi to go on? 
Senator Keymrs. Yes; for a while. 
os Senator RANSDELL. I now wish to produce Mr. Evans; of: Houston, 
‘ex. 


Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, just one word, and then I will 
stop. The Senator from Arkansas said that. my amendment 
would interfere with the marketing of low-grade cottom. I do 
not desire to interfere with the 10 grades tenderable under the 
law as fixed now, but I have ne objection to joining the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas or the other Senators in making a greater 
number of grades tenderable, if that is thofight advisable. 
That is not the object of my amendment at all. 


THE TARIFE, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to 
regulate commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the 
industries of the United States, and. for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
pending amendment. 

The Reaprine CLERK. In paragraph-905, page 125, the com- 
niittee proposes to strike out lines 3 to 9, inclusive, as follows: 

Par. 905; Cotton cloth with extra threads introduced by means of 
the lappet or swivel shall be dutiable at the rate on the basic cloth 
and, in addition thereto, 7% per cent ad valorem. 

Cotton sateens, woven with eight or more harness, shall pay, in 
addition to. the nate on cotten cloth, 10. per. cent. ad: valorem, 

Mr. LENROOT. I would like to have the Senator froi: Utah 
explain that amendment. Is paragraph 905a. intended to take 
the place of it? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is. 

Mr. LENROOT. Then I think before we vote on the pend- 
ing amendment there ought to be an explanation both of the 
part that is proposed’ te be stricken out and of “he paragraph 
proposed to be inserted. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator from Utah dees not propose 
to strike out all of paragraph 905? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; just the part which has been read. I do 
net propese to strike out that part reading: 

Tire fabric or fabric for use in pneumatic tires, including cord 
fabric, 25 per cent ad valorem, 

In my original remarks I called attention to this particular 
paragraph, and I will repeat my statement briefly: The part 
of paragraph 905 proposed to be stricken out by the committee 
reads as follows: 

Par. 905. Cotton cloth with extra threads introduced by means of 
the lappet or swivel shall be dutiable at the rate on the basic cloth 
and, in: addition thereto, 7% cent ad valorem. 

Cotton sateens, wovem with eight or more harness, shall pay, in 
addition to the rate on cotton cloths, 10 per cent ad valorem. 

Paragraph 905a is to take the place of that part of paragraph 
905 which I have just read, and it will read as follows: 


Par, 905a. In. addition to the duty. or duties: imposed upon cotton 
cloth, there shall be paid the following duties, namely: On all cot- 
ton cloths woven. with eight or more harnesses, or with Jacquard mo- 
tions, or with. drop boxes, or with lappet or swivel attachments, 12 
per cent ad valorem. 

Then the committee have offered an amendment to strike 
out of the committee amendment, following what I have just 
read, these words: 

For cloths containing yarns the average number of which does not 
exceed No. 30; exceeding No. 30, 15 per cent ad valorem. 

That is to be stricken out, and this proviso will be inserted 
following the words “ad valorem”, on line 16: 

In no case shall the duty. or duties. imposed. upon cotton. cloth in 
paragraph $03 or 905a exceed 45 per cent ad valorem. 

In. other words, as I have so often stated upon tlie floor, tak- 
ing: into: account. the rates upon, cleth found in paragraph 903, 
and all the cumulative duties of any name or nature, the rate 
shall not exceed 45 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. LENROOT. Do I understand, then, that with the. pro- 
posed committee amendment there will be imposed a flat rate 
of 12 per cent ad valorem, with 45 per cent as the maximum on 
all cotton cloths woven in this way? 

Mr. SMOOT, The weaves: are very difficult, and it takes one 
person to each loom. One person can not run more than one 
leeom in manufacturing. this. class of goods. 

Mr. LENROOT. How did the committee arrive at 12 per 
cent as being the proper addition? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is always understood by every manufac- 
turer that it costs. from 10! to 15: per cent more, depending on 
the Glass of loom that is being run: The running of the loom 
in making that class of goodg costs at least 15. per eent more, 
with the Jacquard weave, and some of the eight harness weaves; 
T suppose, run 10 per cent, and with the swivel. even more than 
that, and 12 per cent was the: rate the House agreed. upon. 


I have one or two 








Mr. LENROOT. Do IT understand that the Senator’s state- 
ment. is that it. costs from. 10. to L5 per cent more to manufac- 
ture this: cloth. than to manufacture the plain cloth? Is that 
the statement? 

Mr. SMOOT. Not the labor cost alone, but taking, the cost 
of the article itself into consideratien. 

Mr, LENROOT. How much additional does the article itself 
cost on aceount of putting in these figures? . 

Mr..SMOOT. ‘Ten: te fifteen. per cent: 

Mr. LENROOT. ff that is true, is not the committee adding 
as a tariff rate the entire cost? 

Mr. SMOOT. fF took particular pains to say to the Senator 
that it was not only the labor cost alone but it was upon the 
article itself. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator says now that it costs from. 
10 to 15 per cent ad valorem upon the entire article to make 
this figure. That is what the Senator said. 

Mr. SMOOT. I did: not mean to state it as broadly, as. that. 
I meant that it cost 10 to. 15 per cent more on the goods itself 
to manufacture this line of goods.in this country than it does in 
foreign lands. 

Mr. LENROOT. [If that is the statement, what basis did the 
Senator have? I can. not find any information upon the sul- 
jeet. In the hearings the Senater himself seemed to seriously 
question that. 

Mr. SMOOT. I rather thought it was too high; but taking 
the cost of the goods and the labor cost in foreign countries 
and in this country mto consideration, it was demonstrated 
to the committee that 12 per cent was necessary. The Senator 
will notice that the House put in a provision that, exceeding 
No. 30, the rate should be 15 per cent ad valorem, and the Senate 
committee struck that out. I thought the 15 per cent ad 
valorem was too high, and so siated before the committee, and 
we decided upon the 12 per cent on all sizes of yarns, taking the 
lowest rate that. the House had put in. 

Mr. LENROOT. Taking the lewest rate that the Heuse had 
put in? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes;. the House put in 12 per cent ad valorem 
for cloths eontaining yarns, the: average number of which does 
not exceed 80, and then exceeding 30, 15 per cent ad valorem. 
That was the provision the House put in. 

Mr: LENROOT. The House? 

Mr. SMOOT.. No; I am mistaken about that. 
what the Senate committee first proposed. 

Mr. LENROOT. It is a very substantial increase. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. If the Senator will look at the 
equivalent ad valorem in the act of 1909, he will see that with- 
out that limit the tax would have run up to 60 and 65 per cent, 
but the committee thought that in no case should it run above 
45 per cent. This does not say “less than 456”; it changes it so 
that it will state that it shall not be more than 45 per cent, So 
the very fancy goods—I do not. care what they are, how they 
are woven, upon what loom they are woven, if they are cotton— 
can not carry a heavier rate of duty than 45 per cent. I want 
to state frankly to the Senator that this is one of the amend- 
ments which many of the manufacturers think isa very drastic 
provision. 

Mr. LENROOT. . This amendment was proposed by Mr. Lip- 
pitt himself. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no; it was not proposed by Mr. Lippitt him- 
self in the form it is presented. Mr. Lippitt proposed that the 
rate should be not less than 45 per cent. 

Mr. LENROOT. I mean the original committee amendment. ° 

Mr. SMOOT. There is quite a difference, if you figure the 
equivalent ad valorem. This is a limit upen the rates on the~ 
fine goods, I say to the Senator now, which is- just as low as it 
is possible to give with safety. 

Mr. LENROOT. The amendment as originally reported by 
the committee is word for word the amendinent propesed by 
Mr. Lippitt. himself. Is not that true? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. Lippitt does not propose that in no case 
shall the rate be more than 45 per cent. 

Mr. LENROOT.. I understand. that. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that, without any 
limitation, in many cases it would go to 60 or 65 per cent. That 
is. why I insisted that there should be a limitation, and that 
limitation is: put in covering the cloths: in paragraphs. 903 and 
905a. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I would like to call attention to 
the fact that we are striking out that part of paragraph 905 
through which the lines. are drawn, but the Senate on Saturday, 
in place of lowering the duty on these dyed and figured: cloths, 
raised it.. The Senate has lowered’ the duties proposed for 
single gray yarn and for advanced yarns. If has also, to a less 
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extent, lowered the duties on plain gray cloths and on plain 
bleached cloths. 

I desire to call your attention to the fact that on advanced 
cloths, including printed, dyed, colored, or woven figured, the 
Senate has increased the duties up to 80s by reason of sub- 
stituting a rate of advance of five-sixteenths instead of three- 
tenths of 1 per cent ad valorem per number. Under the House 
rates the minimum ad valorem at 80s would have been 29 per 
cent American valuation; the Senate bill carried 39 per cent 
foreign valuation, and this has been increased to 40 per cent 
foreign valuation. The Senate has slightly reduced the rate on 
advanced cloths above 80s average yarn count, but as imports 
of this particular class are most largely under 80s, it should be 
noted that such cloths have now a wider differential over gray 
and bleached cloths and a much wider differential over the 
yarns from which they are made than was intended in either 
the House or the Senate bill. 

In other words, by substituting five-sixteenths we have raised 
it to 40. With the addition of a compensatory duty it will run 
it up to in the neighborhood of 45, and then on all woven cloth 
with eight or more harnesses, with Jacquard motions, or with 
drop boxes, you have added an additional 12 per cent. It is 
true the Senator has offered an amendment that the rate shall 
not exceed 45 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. 

Mr. SMITH. But you start out practically with a 45 per cent 
rate on this kind of cloth. You have kept the parity on the 
plain gray yarns end cloths, but when you get to this paragraph 
you have increased it from about 25 per cent up to 45 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, we have passed over all those 
paragraphs, and there is no question as to what the rates are. 
The highest rate that is given is on cloth above No. 80. The 
rate is not less than 15 per cent ad valorem, and for each num- 
ber above 80, five-sixteenths of 1 per cent ad valorem; and 45 
per cent is the highest rate that can possibly be given on the 
finest goods in paragraph 903. 

Mr. SMITH. Let us take imported gingham. Under the 
Underwood Act the importers pay 20 per cent, and under para- 
graph 903 they will pay 30 per cent. The committee adds an 
additional 12 per cent under paragraph 905a, which raises the 
duty to 42 per cent above the other cloths. This is in addition 
to what we have already provided for in paragraph 9038. We 
have amply taken care of that under paragraph 905a, in that 
we have given gingham a differential of about 10 per cent over 
the plain cloths already. In other words, the plain gray and 
the ordinary run of cloth pay 30 per cent under the modification 
in regard to these figured cloths, and you have raised that to 
40, and now you add an additional rate by virtue of the so-called 
Jacquard motions and drop boxes. Anyone familiar with the 
Jacquard process knows that in standard figures the cards are 
made by the millions. After the machine is set up any kind 
of a weaver has no more trouble in producing the figures than 
he does on the ordinary loom. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; he does not have any more trouble in pro- 
ducing the figure if it runs all right, but he has to have more 
knowledge to run the loom, and he can work only one loom. 

Mr. SMITH. The Senator knows that in the use of the Jac- 
quard machine it is an attachment to the loom and practically 
adds no additional expense except the overhead charge for fix- 
ing the machine, and it becomes as standard and permanent as 
the loom itself. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator also knows that he can take a 
plain ioom and run a plain piece of cloth, and almost any 
weaver can run it; but almost any weaver can not run a diffi- 
cult pattern that is woven on a Jacquard loom, 

Mr. SMITH. It takes not a particle more experience to run 
a loom with the Jacquard attachment than to make a piece of 
brown cloth, for the machine is automatic. The attachment is 
as automatic as the loom itself, and when it is a standard 
fissure the cards are printed by the millions. All manufac- 
turers who use standard patterns use the standard Jacquard 
machine, and they draw their threads through the dies at par- 
ticular places, and when the machine starts it is automatic. 
That is familiar to anyone who knows anything about cotton- 
cloth weaving. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator gives a description of what the 
loom boss does who fixes the loom ready for some one to oper- 
ate. but then he tries to make us believe that whenever any 
thread breaks a novice can fix it, for almést any novice who 
knows anything about it can run a plain piece of cloth, because 
the loom will run itself when it is once set. But I have seen 
the time when 50 or 100 threads would break through some 
accident. Who would put them through the holes in the card 
in a case like that? Does the Senator think a novice can do it? 
If he does, he is greatly mistaken. 
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Mr. SMITH. The Senator knows that on the Jacquard loom 
the Jacquard thread when it breaks indicates itself where it is 
broken as much as it does in the ordinary plain cetton weave. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is not what the Senator from Utah said 
at all. The Senator from Utah has seen as many as 100 and 
sometimes 200 threads break at once, and they stop just as 
quickly as when one thread breaks, 

Mr. SMITH. But these are different. They are put through 
as quickly as any one thread, for the reason that when they 
break they indicate where they came from. 

Mr. SMOOT. I learned to weave and I know what it is to 
weave a plain piece of cloth. I know that I could not have 
gone from a plain piece cloth loom over to a Crompten loom 
and drawn the threads in the Crompton harness correctly 
without having had experience in that kind of work. I do not 
care what the Senator said; I know that to be true. 

Mr. SMITH. As a matter of course this is a mere question 
of opinion, but I would like to have some authority. If I had 
thought anyone would question the fact that the standard 
Jacquard process was any different from the ordinary process 
when the machine was set up I would have been delighted to 
bring along some authorities to show that when the machine is 
set up any man in the factory can operate it. The same is true 
of the drop box, in which we have the colored yarn that auto- 
matically is fed into the warp just as the ordinary thread when 
the loom is installed with that process. 

Mr. SMOOT. The drop box is quite different from the 
Jacquard. 

Mr. SMITH. It is no more difficult to work the drop box 
than it is the Jacquard. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is talking about something with 
beso he never had any experience; I know what I am talking 
about. 

Mr. SMITH. But that is a mere difference of opinion. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I would suggest that these 
are the two great cotton experts of the Senate and it seems 
they can not agree at all. I am afraid Mr. Lippitt has rather 
confused somebody, and that we need arbitration here. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not an expert on the raising of cotton. 
I never did that; I never have taken any interest in how it is 
raised; but I do know, after the cotton gets inte the mill, what 
has to be done with it. I do not think the Senator from South 
Carolina has ever worked a day in a mill. I have worked in 
the mill. I have used cotton with woolens; I have used eotten 
mixed with wool, and the process is exactly the same. 

Mr. SMITH. I doubt if they -had the Jacquard machine 
when the Senator was in the mill 

Mr. SMOOT, Oh, yes; they had the Jacquard machines, 
We have had them for 40 years or more. 

Mr. SMITH. What I desire to state is that the Senator’s 
opinion on this matter or my opinion on the matter does not 
change the fact. The fact is open to any Senator. I assert, 
and will risk my reputation on this particular article, that the 
cost is practically negligible, after the machines are installed, 
when it comes to the question of eperating the machine. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to call the Senator’s attention to the 
fact that there never has been a tariff bill written, including 
the existing law, which made more than a 10 per cent difference 
in the Jacquard weave and the plain woven cloth. 

Mr. SMITH. But that does not justify it. If the facts had 
been known when the other laws were being written, as Sen- 
ators ought to know the facts now, they would not have writ- 
ten it then and they would not write it now. 

Mr. SMOOT. Any Senator knows that where we have to 
take one man to run the loom, or one good, experienced weaver, 
whether it be a man or woman, it costs more to produce goods 
than it does where we can take an automatic machine and one 
person can tend 10 or 12 or even 16 of them. ‘There is‘no need 
of arguing that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then I would suggest to the Senator that 
he do not argue it. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is an absolute certainty, as I view it. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah just 
stated that there was no law, which would incinde the present 
Underwood law, where there was not a difference of 10 per cent 
or more between the Jacquard woven goods and the ordinary 
goods. Did I correctly understand the Senator to say that 
under the present Underwood law there is a difference of 10 
per cent or more for this particular class of goods? 

Mr. SMOOT. I am speaking of the Jacquard cloths under 
the Underwood law, which run as high as 40 per cent. 

Mr. LENROOT. Covered by this paragraph? 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no; not covered by this paragraph. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is confined to upholstery. 
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Mr. SMOOT. 
the other. 

Mr. LENROOT. Under the Underwood law many of these 
goods are coming in under the rate for woven goods, are they 
not? 

Mr. SMOOT. The drop-box goods would come in as woven 
goods. 

Mr. LENROOT. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. And the drop-box ginghams about which we 
have been talking are the highest price ginghams and higher 
in price than the American ginghams. 

Mr. LENROOT. But they are coming in now, and the Senator 
stated there was a difference under the present law of 10 per 
cent or more for the Jacquard woven goods. Now, the Senator 
does not mean that, when the Jacquard woven goods come 
within this class of cloth? 

Mr. SMOOT.. Take, for instance, the damask cloth under 
the Underwood law to-day. Has the Senator the rates there 
under the Underwood law on damask cloth? 

Mr. LENROOT. I believe I have. 

Mr. SMOOT. They are all made by the Jacquard loom, I 
think the rate is 25 per cent. As the Senator will notice on 
the building-up rates of the existing law, they were built 
why? Because of the kind of loom that has been used. Tapes- 
tries are all the same way, the upholstery cloths are the same 
way, and I know there is a special rate in the existing law. 

Mr. LENROOT. Only upon upholstery goods. 

Mr. SMOOT. And tapestries and cotton damask. 

Mr. LENROOT. Not upon table damask. 

Mr. SMOOT. Table damask is only 25 per cent. ‘ 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; but there is no special provision for 
it as there is for the Jacquard. Is it not true, I ask the 
Senator, that under the Payne-Aldrich law there was a specific 
cumulative rate given for Jacquard woven goods, with a maxi- 
mum per cent per square yard? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it was not a maximum. 

Mr. LENROOT, That is my recollection. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the Senator is in error when he speaks 
of 2 cents a yard. There is an additional rate given on all 
cotton cloth in which other than the ordinary warp and threads 
are used. 

Mr. LENROOT. Now, can the Senator turn to the provision 
of the Payne-Aldrich law covering Jacquard woven goods? 
There is no special provision for it except for upholstery. 

Mr. SMOOT. For special goods? 

Mr. LENROOT. Was that in the Payne-Aldrich law? There 
is no differential, I believe. © 

Mr. SMOOT. But the rate provided in the Payne-Aldrich 
law, the equivalent ad valorem provided, is higher than the 
cumulative rates added in the pending bill with a limit of 45 
per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. LENROOT. Let us see whether that is so or not. Of 
course we have no classification and there are no figures upon 
it unless the Senator has them. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have the figures. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the Senator read them? 

Mr. SMOOT. The average under the Payne-Aldrich law was 
44.82 per cent, and under the present bill it is 35.88 on the 
samples that we had at the time. 

Mr. LENROOT. But take the actual imports. 

Mr. SMOOT. Those are the actual imports. 

Mr. LENROOT. Under the Underwood classification they all 
colne in under woven figures and tapestry and upholstery. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say, before the Senator proceeds 
further, that the changes we have made will bring the rate 
down considerably lower than 35.88. 

Mr. LENROOT. Let us see. The import price of printed, 
dyed, colored, or woven figures, all four together, was 34 
cents a yard on the imports of 1921. The Senator does not 
question that, of course. That would add, even at that rate, 
4 cents a yard additional duty by reason of those processes. 
The Payne-Aldrich law did not add more than 2 cents per 
square yard. Is not that true? 

Mr. SMOOT. I can not say what the average was, I will 
say to the Senator. 

Mr. LENROOT., 
ports. 
law? 

Mr. SMOOT. If that is the case, there is a higher class of 
goods coming in and the prices have been higher. There is no 
doubt about that. The equivalent protection would be no more. 
As I said, this shows that the prices existing in 1910, when the 
equivalent rates upon these importations amounted to 44,82 
per cent, at to-day’s prices are only 35.88 per -ent; but what 
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would they be if the price was down to what it was in 1910? 
Therefore, I say that under the pending bill we ought to limit 
it so that no rate shall be more than 45 per cent. I want to say 
to the Senator that it is claimed that this rate is a hardship 
upon the eastern manufacturers. 

Mr. LENROOT. The difficulty again arises. The committee 
is making a limitation of 45 per cent which will apply upon the 
very high quality goods, the very high count goods. Of course 
it will not apply upon the other goods, and the effect of the 
paragraph is to very greatly increase the duty upon the lower 
goods, because the maximum will not apply. 

Mr. SMOOT. No manufacturer can afford to make goods 
upon the Jacquard loom unless they are specialties, and this 
paragraph applies to that character of goods. No manufacturer 
can afford to run a swivel loom to make ordinary common 
goods. Even if the rate were 100 per cent, they would not un- 
dertake it; it could not be done. This rate only applies to a 
certain variety of goods which are woven in a special way. It 
does not apply to articles which are ordinarily used by the 
great mass of the people of the United States. They, of course, 
use bedspreads and also tablecloths, but we have those classi- 
fied by themselves. By the way, I wish to say that we are go- 
ing to cut the rate on table damask to 30 per cent, and by the 
time we get through with the cotton schedule I do not believe 
anybody in the United States ought object to it. The only thing 
we could do would be to cut the rates on low-count yarns and 
upon plain goods. I have tried to support a consistent pro- 
tective tariff bill; I do not care to what part of the country it 
may apply. I think that is the only proper way to legislate. 

Criticism is being offered here because a duty of 7 cents a 
pound having been imposed on long-staple cotton, it is proposed 
to give a compensatory duty. As I stated on Saturday, there is 
no manufacturer who desires the imposition of a duty of 7 
cents on long-staple cotton; they do not want to be charged up 
with the compensatory duty which that action makes necessary, 
but the Senate in its wisdom has decided to try to establish a 
long-staple cotton industry in the United States. If there is 
anything to which it may be charged, it is to that and nothing 
else. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the Senator at that point yield, for I 
should like some information? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. As I understand, according to the statistics, 
cotton cloths made of long-staple cotton are imported at a less 
price than are the cotton cloths which are made of the ordinary 
southern cotton, are they not? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that happened, as was 
explained the other day, in the case of cloth of very low-count 
yarns. That is why we took out and put by themselves, with 
only a 25 per cent rate, cotton tire fabrics made wholly of long- 
staple cotton. Such cloth is made of low-count threads, and 
therefore the necessity does not exist as it does when a piece 
of cloth is made of a fine cotton thread. I know the Senator 
understands that. 

Mr. LENROOT. I wondered why it was that imports of 
cotton cloths made from long-staple cotton come in at a less 
price than other cotton cloth, 

Mr. SMOOT. That is why it is. I will say further to the 
Senator from Wisconsin that there is one great defect in this 
bill. Ags I said the other day, in view of the reduction which 
has been made in the low count yarns, at some time when such 
low count yarns are made into fancy cloths we are going to 
suffer through importations of that particular cloth in a par- 
ticular year. That will not happen, perhaps, in many years, 
I will say to the Senator, but such importations will come in, 
for there will be fancy cloths woven of low-number yarns and 
finished to take the place of the finer cloths. That involves 
a most difficult process and it is not every manufacturer who 
can manufacture such goods. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SMITH. I should like to call the attention of the Sen- 
ator from Utah to the third clause of paragraph 503, which re- 
lates to “ cotton cloth, printed, dyed, colored, or woven-figured, 
containing” certain yarns. On Saturday we increased the dif- 
ferential on these particular kinds of cloth, which includes 
the Jacquard weave, 10 per cent, whereas under the present 
law the differential is only 24 per cent. In addition to that, in 
paragraph 905a there is an additional duty imposed on iden- 
tically the same goods of 12 per cent, which gives 22 per cent 
differential on this kind of cloth as against the other cloth. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, these are dobby cloths, and 
whenever in a tariff bill an article is specifically named, of 
course it always takes the rate applicable to it over and above 
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the rate’on articles which are not specifically named, but which 
may be construed to be the: same class of goods. There will 
not be any question as to the rate if the goods are woven on 
the Jacquard loom or by the swivel process. 

Mr. LENROOT. Does the Senator mean to say that there 
are no imports of’ woven cloth coming in under the countable 
cloth paragraph? . 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I should think there are. 

Mr. LENROOT, When they come in under these provisions, 
in’ addition to the increase that we made in the countable 
cloth paragrapli; they will bear a duty of 12 per cent ad 
valorem. 

Mr. SMOOT: But we give them, as the Senator understands, 
an extra: per cent not because of the fact that they are woven 
but: because they are printed, dyed, or colored. 

Mr, LENROOT, They are woven also, 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly; but that does: not make the differ- 
ence, unless. it should be some kind of figured woven cloth or 
dyed or colored. 

Mr. LODGE. Mz-:. President, I wish to say in connection with 
what the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] has stated 
that I have found. great. difficulty. in securing figures as to the 
different classifications: The statistics: are given for cotton 
cloths, but it is almost impossible to tell what are ginghams and 
what are fine goods; in. fact, I know. of. no way. of getting that 
information. Therefore the statistics are very unsatisfactory. 
If I can get the floor, I wish to say something about that matter. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr.. President, what. is. the use of paragraph 
905a when the same cloth has been cevered in paragraph 903, 
with a. differential of 10 per cent? That is 8 per cent over the 
differential existing under present law.. Then, the committee 
selects certain specific woven figured goeds and adds’12 per cent. 
What is the use of section 903 if the committee is going to take 
care of that with an additional section—905a? There-is already 
a: differential of 10 per cent provided to: protect this identical 
kind of cloth, 

Mr, LODGE: Mr. President; I will leave it to the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Smoor] later to answer the last question of the 
Senator from South Carolina: I should like to say something 
in general about this part of the schedule; because it is of such 
vast importance to the State which TI have the honor in part to 
represent, 

When TI heard the Senator from South Carolina talking about 
the Jacquard loom, which, by the way; was invented’ in 1885—— 

Mr, SMITH. And by a Frenchman. 

Mr. LODGE, It reminded me of a story of Rufus Choate, 
He-had'a patent case involving a loom invention, and his junior 
counsel brought to him the client, who wished an interview with 
him. The client sat down, and said, “ Of course; Mr; Choate, 
you understand the-principle of the Jacquard loom,” Mr. Choate 
replied; “ Of course; of course; but! assume for the moment I do 
not understand the principle of the Jacquard loom, and expound 
it to me?” As I have listened to this: debate it has. seemed to 
me that an exposition of the Jacquard loom would not be out 
of place. 

Mr. President, I did not mean to discuss: that question; but 
the State which I have the honor in part to represent has 
11,206,855 spindles, equal to the number of spindles of both 
North Carolina and South Carolina, which are the two next 
States inorder: The total number of spindles in New England 
is 17,542,926. Spindles, perlaps, do not give a very good idea 
of the point I wish to emphasize; but there are employed 
in the State of Massachusetts in the cotton-textile: industries 
124,000 persons. That probably means that at least 300,000 
people in my State derive their living from: the cotton-textile 
industry. As we have a population of nearly 4,000,000, the Sen- 
ate can understand what a very serious matter anything affect- 
ing the cotton industry is to Massachusetts. 

I may add that the figures which I have just obtained from 
the census show that those 124,000 people were employed 93 
per cent of the time during the year. 

I merely mention this to impress upon the Senate the very 
great gravity of the cotton schedule to the people of Massa- 
chusetts and of New England. The number of people employed 
in 1913 in the whole cotton goods industry of the country was 
430,000. It is, therefore, a very large and very important in- 
dustry. 

I have said nothing about the question of the yarns or. the 
coarse goods, but this matter of the fine goods is of yital im- 
portance to us. The great development of the cotton textile in- 
dustry in the South, in which everybody must rejoice, has, of 
course, limited the field, so far as the coarser cotton goods are 
concerned, and their place in New England has been filled, or 
we, are attempting to fill it, by the manufacture of finer goods 
which we can make in our climate, but which can not be made 
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in all climates, the temperature and humidity both being im- 
portant. 

I wish in this connection to speak briefly about the cotton 
schedule as. it was reported to. the Senate. I have not’ worked 
out all the changes which the Senate committee has made, but 
there are certain general propositions which I think ought to 
be considered. 

In order to understand thoroughly the cotton schedule re- 
ported to the Senate, it ought to be considered in: its relation 
to the other two great textiles—woolens and silks—and to: pre- 
vious tariffs:. In all previous Republican protective tariffs the 
three great textile products—cotton, silk, and woolen cloths— 
were, in a general way protected alike. That is, the rates were 
from 40 to:60 per cent, roughly averaging perhaps 50 per cent. 

The average rate of duty on importations of cotton cloth un- 
der the Dingley and McKinley laws was about 42 per cent, with 
maximum rates on such importations of from 55 to 60 per cent. 
That, of course, applies to all cotton. cloths and does not make 
an exception in favor ofthe fine goods. If it were possible to 
find the average rate that applied to all cotton goods for con- 
sumption, both domestic and imported, the rate probably would 
have been about 50 per cent: 

This general equality of treatment between cottons, silks, and 
woolens was entirely. abandoned for the first time in the Un- 
derwood law. That law gave a flat rate of 45 per cent on silk 
cloth, 35 per cent on woolen cloth, and on cotton cloth gave 
rates. that varied. from 9 per cent to 30 per cent, the average 
rate on importations in 1920 being 22 per cent, which is about 
one-half the silk rate. and only a little more than one-half the 
woolen rate, and yet the difficulties of the industry are quite 
equal. 

The present bill as it came from the House retained this 
discrimination, the rates. on. cotton cloth being. very much 
below previous. Republican tariffs and not much higher than 
the Underwood rate. These rates were only slightly raised by 
the Finance Committee as applied to cotton cloth in general. 
For instance, on colored. cloth made from. No. 40 yarn the Un- 
derwood rate. is 20 per cent, the committee rate 27 per cent. 
On colored cloth made from. No, 50: yarn the Underwood. rate 
is 224 per cent, the committee rate 30 per cent. 

The principal, items of the cottom schedule consist of the 
duties on cotton. yarns, on cotton; cloth; and those that are 
applied especially to a few particular ‘fabrics such as up- 
holstery, blankets, and so forth. 

The principal change: that’ has been: made by the Senate 
committee: as: compared’ to the House. bill is:in the duty upen 
cloths, where paragraph 905a has put additional duties of 
12 and 15 per cent upon certain: classes of fancy woven. cloths. 
The committee has further amended: that proposed* paragraph, 
fixing. the rate: at 12 per’ cent thronghout, and providing that it 
shall not at any point exceed 45 per cent. The reason for the 
change is because the bill as reported from the House made 
a. variation in cotton-eloth duties that depended solely upon 
the fineness of the yarns of which those cloths: were composed, 
the duty being higher as the yarn became finer. This, of 
course; is a legitimate cause: for variation, as: the conversion 
cost—that is, the cost other than the cost: of cotton—increases 
as the yarns become finer; but this is not the only cause of 
increased conversion cost. An: equal or greater variation in 
weaving costs results from the ornamentation of the fabric 
with various kinds of cheeks; figures, and patterns in what 
are: generally described as fancy woven: cloths. 

The effect of the omission of the House bill to give con- 
sideration. to this factor of costs results in the more artistic 
and difficult fabrics; requiring the most skill to produce, ac- 
tually having a lower rate of duty than the simple, ordinary, 
and most easily woven fabries. The result is, of course, un- 
just and undesirable, as, instead of encouraging the develop- 
ment of the higher branches of cotton manufacturing, it puts 
a premitm upon their importation. 

The House: rates not only gave no consideration to these 
artistic productions of the loom, but the rates of duty that 
were proposed for the cotton schedule were far below those 
proposed for: the sister: industries: of silks and woolens,; and 
also far below those of any previous Republican cotton-cloth 
schedule, 

I have here a table showing the Underwood rates, the 
Finance Committee rates on ordinary bleached cloths, the 
Finance Committee rates on fancy cloths as affected by para- 
graph 905a, the Finance Committee rates on woolens and 
silks, and the Payne-Aldrich and Dingley rates. on cotton. I 
ask to have the whole table printed at this point in my remarks. 

The: PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 
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The table is as follows: 


Com- 

mittee | Com- 

ad va- | mittee 

lorem, | fancy 
not 


Under- 
wood 
ad va- 
lorem 


Committee 


Payne-Aldrich 
silk. 


Committee 
wi and Dingley. 


& 


Average imports 
about 42 per 
cent; maxi- 
mum over 60 
per cent. 


40 to 55 per | Not less than 
cent. 55 per cent. | 


Sseasesey | 
BR BENRES 


Mr. LODGE. They show the difference. For instance, on the 
average yarn No, 20 the Underwood rate is 15 per cent; the 
committee rate on not fancy, 20 per cent; the committee rate on 
fancy woven, 32 per cent—not at all a serious increase. This 
goes all through until you get to No. 100, where the Underwood 
rate was 30 per cent, the committee rate on not fancy 35 per 
cent, and the committee rate on fancy woven 47 per cent. 

The rates on colored cloth as covered, as I understand, by the 
recent committee amendment, are about 5 per cent higher than 
the rates on these bleached cloths, the maximum being 40 per 
cent for plain cloth and 52 per cent for the highly decorated 
fancy woven fabrics. 

By reference to this table it is possible to see how far below 


either the committee’s woolen and silk rates or the Payne-' 


Aldrich and Dingley cotton rates the committee’s proposed basic 
rates for ordinary cotton cloths are. The Payne-Aldrich and 
the Dingley rates applied alike both to ordinary and to fancy 
woven fabrics, but were made high enough to give reasonable 
protection to the ornamental and artistic weaves. This made 
in many cases rather high rates on ordinary weaves, practically 
none of which were imported. The intense domestic competi- 
tion that has always existed in the cotton manufacturing indus- 
try, however, reduced all fabrics to a similar basis of profit, 
ordinary cotton fabrics always selling materially below the 
par'ty of foreign fabrics plus the duty, so that in this industry, 
at least, the height of the duty is by no means a measure of the 
cost of such duty to the consumer. 

The-table also shows the duties that will apply to the fancy 
woven cloths. The great bulk of these cloths are made of yarns 
from 20s to 50s, the duties on which will run from 32 to 39.5 
per cent. As will be seen, even these are materially below the 
Payne-Aldrich and Dingley rates, or the minimum woolen and 
silk rates of the present bill. It is not until we reach fancy 
cloths made from No. 80 yarn, where the duty will be 47 per 
cent, that we approach the woolen and silk duties, and the 
quantity of such fabrics is practically negligible. Of course 
now we have put in the limitation of 45 per cent, so that it will 
not even reach the 47 per cent as proposed in the original com- 
mittee report. 

It seems to me—and I have given some attention to the mat- 
ter—that the cotton schedule as presented to the Senate, and 
still more so since the amendments have been offered, is ex- 
tremely low. The committee rates for cloths of ordinary weaves 
made of yarns below 50 probably do not average one-half as high 
as the Payne-Aldrich and Dingley rates, and these cloths com- 
prise a very large percentage of the total cloths made. They 
have been estimated to make up fully 75 per cent of that total. 
Even with the extra rates, the duties on fancy woven goods will 
still be materially under the rates of previous Republican tariffs. 

The cotton industry consider this schedule a great experiment. 
They know of no reason in the relative conversion costs of turn- 
ing silk, wool, and cotton into cloth why one material should be 
treated radically different from the others, All three indus- 
tries are carried on under similar conditions, with the same gen- 
eral types of machinery, in the same locations, and the workers 
in one branch frequently change to the others. The cotton 
schedule may perhaps be high enough to retain the industry 
that has already been developed here. It may open the door to 
great inroads by foreign manufacturers. No one can speak posi- 
tively on that point, as sufficient data do not exist. 

The Underwood bill has resulted in great increases of impor- 
tations of cotton cloth, from which the industry is now suffer- 
ing badly. The argument we have heard so much of here about 
there being no importation does not apply to this schedule. The 
importations for the last two years of the Payne-Aldrich law of 
what is classified as cotton cloth in the Department of Com- 
merce reports upon imports vary materially from previous years, 
but were, for the fiscal year 1912, $7,638,631; for the fiscal year 
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1913, $7,717,809. The average rate of duty in the latter year 
was 40.97 per cent. The average rate of duty in this bill, as I . 
understand, is 35 per cent. The importations under the Under- 
wood law for the calendar year 1920 were $44,802,000, and for 
the calendar year 1921 $29,426,000. 

To show further what a disaster the Underwood rates would 
be to the cotton-manufacturing industry of New England if 
they or anything like them are allowed to continue, I am going 
to submit a table showing monthly importations of cotton fab- 
ries classified as cotton cloth from January, 1921, up to and 
including March, 1922, these being only a portion of the impor- 
tations that are made under the cotton schedule, which shows 
an increase from $1,724,710 for the first month to $5,702,277 for 
March of this year, the latter being at the rate of $68,427,324 
per annum, of importations in this one branch of cotton manu- 
facturing alone, as against less than $8,000,000 annually under 
the Payne-Aldrich law. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the table 
will be printed in the Recorp. 

The table referred to is as follows: 

Importations classified as cotton cloth. 
January, 1921 
February, 1921 ~__ 
March, 1921 
April, 1921 
May, 1921 
June, 1921 
July, 1921 
August, 1921 
September, 1921 
October, 1921 ____ 
November, 1921 ~_- 
December, 1921 —_- 
January, 1922 
February, 1922 
SONI, A PUEIE -secbe-inehin Sadat tne epee ee cetnetiaiaitagenieledl Peni skennasiahclpy templates: 


Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from what country the imports come? Does the table 
show that? 

Mr. LODGE. I have not looked at the countries of export. 
They are all given here. 3 

Mr. GOODING. I wish to say that any imports we receive 
from countries with depreciated currency are very much greater 
when the gold value is added to them. That is, there is a 
greater volume coming in with a depreciated currency. 

Mr. LODGE. In reply to the Senator’s first question, the 
principal imports come from Switzerland—this is colored cloths, 
but it gives the source—5,094,000 square yards. Great Britain— 
England, 7,790,000 square yards; Scotland, 2,954,000 square 
yards. The other importations, except from Japan, are com- 
paratively small. From Japan we got 1,874,000 square yards 
of colored cloth. 

Mr. GOODING. The point I wanted to make is that the fig- 
ures of the imports from countries where they have a depre- 
ciated currency, which imports come in on the foreign valua- 
tion, do not show the real, true amount of imports, as far as 
volume is concerned, coming from those countries, 

Mr. LODGE. That is true. ‘ 

Mr. GOODING. They are even very much greater than what 
they seem, measured by the volume which comes in, which, of 
course, has the effect of the displacement of labor in this country. 

Mr. LODGE. The currencies of Switzerland, Great Britain, 
and Japan are less affected than those of other countries. 

Mr. GOODING. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I have here the schedules show- 
ing the steady growth of these importations of cotton cloths 
from January, 1921, when they amounted to $1,724,000, to 
March, 1922, when they amounted to $5,702,000. They are 
steadily going up. 

That means that the mills of New England, which are ,espe- 
cially equipped to make these fine goods, are being deprived of 
business at the rate of about $60,000,000 a year, according to 
the present figures, and it would be almost disastrous if we 
should not give these fine goods some additional protection over 
the coarse goods. Of course, it is to duties on these articles to 
which the importers of foreign goods particularly are opposed. 
They are fancy goods; they have not a popular sale; and they 
are in the nature of a luxury. They are a perfectly reasonable 
subject for a revenue duty. 

During the war the foreign cotton manufacturing industry 
was, of course, greatly disorganized, as all the industries of 
the European countries especially were; but it is getting back 
to normal in the countries I mentioned, and they are now mak- 
ing these large importations into this country. 

It must be remembered that fancy cotton goods require a 
great deal of labor. Labor is a more important portion of the 
expenditure in the manufacture of cotton goods than in other 
goods. As the Senator from Utah said a little while ago, 
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where a man can run. only one loom it is very much more ex- 
pensive to make those goods than where one man can run 
16 mules, 

The samples to meet fashions have. to be prepared and sub- 
mitted to customers, and the actual cloth is only made as 
orders are received, so it frequently takes several months, per- 
haps the better part of a year, to start such a business. It is 
now getting established, and if the duties, which have been 
cut down by the committee already, are cut still further it will 
have a most disastrous effect on what constitutes a very valu- 
able part of the New England industry of cotton spinning. I 
want to repeat what I began with, that there are about 124,000 
people earning their living in the cotton mills of Massachusetts. 
That means that. at least 300,000 people are dependent for their 
daily bread on the work of those mills. 

I also want to repeat that those mills have run 93 per cent 
of the time, and employment has been given for that period, 
on the average, through the year, and if this were cut any 
lower than the committee proposes it would produce results 
in Massachusetts, and in New England generally, of the most 
serious kind. I have asked for no increases. So far as I 
am concerned, I have submitted to the reductions of the com- 
mittee; but I do hope the Senate will not cut these duties 
any further, especially on the expensive, fine goods, which can 
perfectly well afford to pay the duties, and which are of enor- 
mous importance to the maintenance of the entire industry in 
the United States. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I want to submit for the Recorp 
the total amount of imports and the consumption of cotton 
cloth for the calendar year 1921, giving the count of the yarns 
used in the composition of the cloth. 

Figuring these imports in relation to American production, 
we import less than 1 per cent of the American production of 
all counts, and of the imports ‘nto this country less than 15 
per cent are of the fine class of figured woven goods. This is 
a table gotten up by the Tariff Commission. 

Mr. LODGE. If the Senator will allow me, he does not as- 
sume that the fine goods are made exclusively of fine yarns? 

Mr. SMITH. I did not say anything of the kind. I gave 
the count of the yarns. 

Mr. LODGE. It is almost impossible to get a proper classi- 
fication of these things. I have been trying for some time to 
get it and to know just what composes the $60,000,000 worth 
of goods which have been imported from January, 1921, to 
March, 1922, and to find just what constitutes the $60,000,000 
of imports is very difficult. 

Mr. SMITH. At the customs, of course, under the provi- 
sions of our law, they have to take into account the count of 
the yarn. ” 

Mr. LODGE. I know that, of course. 

Mr. SMITH. According to these tables, it will be found that 
less than 15 per cent of the total is the woven, figured goods, 
and the total will figure out less than 1 per cent of the Ameri- 
can production of cotton cloth. I ask to have the statement 
printed in the Recorp in connection with what the Senator 
from Massachusetts has said. 

There being no objection, the table was ordered to be printed 
in the REcorD; as follows: 

Imports for consumption of cotton cleth for calendar year 1921 (in 
square yards). 
NOT WOVEN FIGURED. 
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Mr. LODGE. I am very glad to have that table printed. Of 
course, $60,000,000 of importations of cotton cloths, I have no 
doubt, seems trifling to the Senator from South Carolina in 
comparison with the total manufacture, but taking $60,000,000 
worth of cotton cloth from the manufacture of American mills 
is a very serious thing indeed. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I do not care to enter into any 
discussion of the point made by the Senator from Massachusetts 
save to make one remark, The larger per cent of cloths which 
are imported, of the finer grade, are manufactured from cotton 
which we do not produce in this country. They are manufac- 
tured from the Egyptian cotton. Therefore the American manu- 
facturer is hardly handicapped in that respect, because he has 
practically the same access to the supply of the raw material 
that the foreigner has. For the same reason, the American 
manufacturer has found it more profitable to manufacture the 
standard American type of goods, and he is preempting the 
markets of the world; and these finer goods, as was brought 
out the other day, are more of novelties and specialties than 
of any standard varieties. 

The only effect of the imposition of this higher rate on cloths 
of that kind will be to raise the rate on approximately com- 
parable goods in this country, for which we have no competitor 
in the world. I do not think any duty we might impose, or the 
absence of any duty, would affect the importation of the k'nd 
of goods of which the Senator from Massachusetts has spoken, 
because in any event we would have to let in free of duty the 
Egyptian cotton. We have seen fit to impose a duty upon that 
cotton, with a totally inadequate supply in this country, so that 
we shall have to pay a duty upon the importation of the cotton 
we desire to weave in competition with England, handicapping 
the American manufacturer to that extent, even if he desired 
to import the finer Egyptian cotton, and making it more diffi- 
cult for him to meet the competition if he were in the field in 
that kind of goods. 

My information is to the effect that these novelties and fine 
specialties are better prepared, and the fact is, perhaps, there 
is more profit in our manufacturing the cther forms which take 
up practically all the spindles. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, it seems very clear to me that 
the duty now proposed is illogical. It does not give any pro- 
tection to the higher counts, and gives an excessive protection 
to the yarns of the lower counts. The Senator from Utah will 
correct me if I am wrong in the statement that if a cloth that 
is woven is dyed with vat dyes that cloth would not get a penny 
of protection under the amendment if it were No. 80. It would 
not receive one penny of benefit under this amendment. Am I 
correct or not? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; with the maximum of 45 per cent it would 
not, 

Mr. LENROOT. It would not get a penny of protection, but 
when we come down to a cloth of No. 55 it would get the 
full benefit of the 12 per cent. How can the Senator defend 
such a proposition as that? 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought I showed the Senator that that is 
absolutely necessary. . 

Mr. LENROOT. How can the Senator defend giving an 
additional rate to a cloth of a low count and giving no addi- 
tional rate whatever to a cloth of a higher count? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator must know that they must be 
woven on a certain loom and in a certain way before that 
applies to them at all, and they are all novelties, no matter 
whether they are 40’s or 60’s or 80’s. Many times novelties 
have a fine warp, and of course filling. Some of the very 
low counts of yarns are the most difficult goods to make. 
Nothing will be covered by th‘'s prevision unless it has been 
woven in a certain way, and all these goods are novelties or 
specialties, 
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Mr. LENROOT. That is true, and if woven in a certain way, 
and if the count is as high as 80, the industry will get no 
benefit from this paragraph. If the count is as low as 60, it 
will get practically the full 12 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. That comes. from providing a. maximum rate. 

Mr, LENROOT. Certainly it does. 

Mr. SMOOT. And the committee thought that a maximum 
rate ought to apply. Im some of these counts, 120’s and 160’s, 
without the maximum rate the tax would run away above 45 
per cent. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is true, but if the cloth with a count 
of 80 does not need. the protection, then a cloth of 60 does. not 
need the protection. That is my point. 

Mr. SMOOT: That would be true, but the count of 80 
does. : 

Mr. LENROOT. But it does not get it under the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SMOOT. It will just about get it. 

Mr. LENROOT: No; it does not get it at all under the 
amendment, if it happens to be vat dyed, and if it is not vat 
dyed the utmost it would get would be 5 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; under my proposed amendment. 

Mr. LENROOT. Not under the Senator's amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, yes. 

Mr. LENROOT: I think if the Senator will read it he will 
see that it is not. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, yes, it is. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the Senator read the amendment and 
see whether it is? 

Mr. SMOOT. It reads.as follows: 

In addition to the duties imposed in paragraph 903, there shall be 
paid the following duties, namely: On all cotton cloths woven with 
8 or more harnesses, on with Jaquard motions; or with: drop boxes; 
or with lappet or swivel. attachments, 12 per cent ad valorem for 
cloths containing yarns the average number of which does not exceed’ 
No, 30; exceeding No. 30, 15 per cent ad valorem. In no case shall 
the duty or duties imposed upon cotton cloth in paragraphs 903 or 
905a exceed 45 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. LENROOT. The vat dyes are in paragraph 903. 

Mr. SMOOT. But in the vat-dye provision it is named there 
as. the addition. 

Mr. LENROOT.. I have it— 

That when not less than 40: per cent of the cloth is printed; dyed, or 
colored with vat dyes, there shall be paid a duty of 5 per cent ad 
valorem in addition. to the above duties. 

That is not taken. care of. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, where does the 
from Wisconsin find the language which he just read? 

Mr. LENROOT. At the tep of page 124. As the amendment 
now stands, I insist that a cloth with a count of 80 will not 
receive one single penny under the committee amendment, but if 
it has a count of 60 it will get eleven and a fraction per cent, 
almost the full benefit of the amendment. That can not be 
justified. It is net logical, because if there is, any additional 
duty that ean. be justified: at all, it is justified upon the higher 
counts rather than the lower counts, 

Mr. SMOOT. I do net know what more I can: say in relation 
te these fancy cloths than I have already stated: I will assure 
the Senator of one thing, that as te some of the lower count 
yarns made im the faney goods, they can not be weven unless 
weven by the dobby process or by a Jacquard loom, because of 
the fact that the twist in the thread is not sufficient and the 
thread not strong eneugh, on account of the: seft twist, to be 
woven in the ordinary way. They have to be spur loosely when 
woven into certain cloth, because of the fact it would be: im- 
possible to get the finish otherwise. Those goods are included 
and are given a 45 per cent duty. I think they need it just as 
much. as: the higher count yarns in that particular class of goods. 

Mr. LENROOT. The amendment is based on the additional 
cost for this: kind: of weaving, but does the Senator say a lower 
count needs it and that if the Jacquard weaving is a count of 
8@ it does not need it? 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘No, I would not say that; but so far as the 
higher counts are coneerned if there was not a limitation the 
rate would be higher than 45 per cent and the committee de- 
cided 45 per cent ought to be as high as the rate should go: 

Mr. LENROOT. That is just the point. 

Mr. SMOOT. But the goods the Senator complains of, if the 
maximum was not put in, would reach about 45 per cent. 

Mr. LENROOT. Tf took the count of 60. I got it from the 
Senator’s expert that with the count of 60’ it would just about 
absorb the 12 per cent, but on the count of 80° it would not get 
one penny of the 12 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am aware of that. It would actually amount 
to 45% on the 60, but, of course, the limit would take off the 
three-fourths of 1 per cent on the 60 count. After that there 
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would’ be no more than the 45’ per cent straight duty upon the 
balance of the cloth in that paragraph: 

Mr. LENROOT. That is why I insist. that if the manufac- 
turer of’ cloths with a count of 80 does not need or is not to 
receive any benefit from this paragraph, the manufacturer of 
the lower count ouglit not to:receive any benefit from it. There 
ought not to be any such discrimination as is proposed by the 
committee amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say again that as to the class of 
goods woven in this: way’ with the low count yarns, they are 
quite different on the low count yarns. woven into a plain 
piece of goods. The finish is different; it is more difficult. to 
finish them than it is with the hard twist thread, no matter 
whether it be 80: or 100. Forty-five per cent is not too much 
and I think it is as high as we ought to go on any kinds of 
goods, whether 100 or 120 count. 

Mr. LENROOT. TI.am not objecting to making it 45 per cent, 
but it should be graded down so as to have a logical progressive 
rate. 

Mr. SMOOT: With our proposed amendment the 120 yarn 
does not receive a, particle more protection than the 80 yarn. 

Mr.. LENROOT. I understand that. 

Mr. SMOOT: So we think that. 45 per cent will perhaps. 
cover everything. In fact, we should not have a higher rate, in 
my opinion, than 45 per cent, although the manufacturers differ 
with me on that point. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I insist again that upon the 
higher-count cloth, where it is admitted and insisted through 
the whole debate that.a very liberal duty is justified upon the 
finer counts, the committee now takes the position that no addi- 
tional protection shall be given upon the. finer counts, but a very 
great and. substantial increase shall be given upon, the lower 
counts. That is the position in which the committee finds itself. 

Now,, Mr. President, it seems to me that.if the Senator from 
Utah would be logical, or if the committee would be. logical, 
they might exclude the vat dyes from the maximum and then 
give 5 per cent all the way througli, which would give a 5 per 
cent proteetion upon, the finer count yarns and a 5, per cent pro- 
tection upon the lower-count yarns in addition. to the rate upon 
the countable. cloth. Whenever it is proper to do so I shall 
offer an amendment to that effect, reducing the rate from.12 to 
5 per. cent. However, I understand the amendment has. not 
been formally proposed. 

Mr. SMITH. Then, would the Senator propose to. strike out 
“vat dyes” where the words occur at the top of page 124? f 

Mr. LENROOT. That. is: merely, a, suggestion to: the. Senator 
from. Utah. I shall let him take care of that as. he sees fit. 

Mr. SMOOT. 4k hope the Senator will not do that. I will say 
frankly that in my opinion it would be unjust te: do it. Our 
competition is entirely between sixties and eighties: That is 
where the. competition of goods.cemes in. Those are-the num- 
bers, of goods, that. come in, here. and) which have shown the im- 
mense increase in, the last four months. It is not. the low-count 
ordinary goods, but it is, the. goods between sixties and. eighties, 

Mr. LENROOT. We have increased the duties. upon counts 
in. the countable-cloth paragraph, upon that. very. basis. and 
because of that situation. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the situation, I will say to the Senator. 

Mr. LENROOT. I understand that, 

Mr. SMOOT. And whatever change is made would be hit- 
ting the very goods that are coming in here in great quantities 
now. If they continue for the balance of the year as they 
came in during the first four months of this year, there will 
197,000,000. square yards come in during the calendar year 1922. 

Mr. LENROOT. When we see, as we do. in, the bill,, that 
upon those counts over 80 the rate shall not be less. than: 40; 
or not less than 45 if dyed with vat dyes; it seems to me that 
we. have gone pretty far and as far as can be justified in the 
matter of protection. 

Now, Mr: President, I want to say a: word with reference to 
what the Tariff Commission said about the whole subject. It 
is: the only authority that I have. I do not pretend to have 
any personal knowledge of this matter except such knowledge 
as I have gained through two tariff revisions upon the cotton 
schedule. I have paid a good deal of attention to this schedule 
whenever we have had a tariff revision. I have relied neces- 
sarily upon reperts from the Tariff Commission. I want to 
read just: a paragraph from the report. of the commission upen: 
the Jacquard woven fabrics. The Tariff Commission in its 
survey upom this subject said: 


In fancy weaving the dobby attachment is widely used, but its 
range is imited, since it works with harnesses, and all threads gov- 
erned! by a harness must rise or fall at the same time. The utmost 
limit is possibly 40 harness, thus dividing the tatal warp threads into 
not more than 40 groups. In practice tle dobby is rarely used for 
work requiring more than 24 harness, and in xecent years, the Jac- 
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uard has become such a common attachment that it is often employed 
for typical dobby fabrics of less than 24 harness const ion. ne 
reason for its use on “dobby goods” is that its method of operation 
puts less strain on the yarn. Jacquard looms producing the most 
elaborate designs have to be operated very slowly, but on less elabo- 
rate designs they can be run at good speeds and produce about as 
cheaply as the dobby. 
This is the important point: 


There is, therefore, to-day not much objecé in having, as has some- 
times been suggested, a differential on Jacquard-woven fabrics as dis- 
tinguished from the general run of woven-figured fabrics. 

That is what the Tariff Commission said about it, and of 
course that is why I take it for granted that the House made 
no special provision for a cumulative duty upon this class of 
woven fabric. We find from the hearings that the suggestion 
came, and all the information that the committee had con- 
cerning it apparently came, from Mr. Lippitt, who drafted the 
provision. I want to correct, however, what I stated some time 
ago to the effect that the committee adopted it exactly. They 
did eliminate the “more than one color” proposition and the 
“more than one number” proposition. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is all Mr. Lippitt was really fighting for, 
and if there was any joker at all that is what it was. 

Mr. LENROOT. [If that is all Mr. Lippitt ever intended to 
have, then I want to suggest that under Mr. Lippitt’s theory 
the paragraph is not necessary. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say it was all, with what follows: 
Of course, when that provision was stricken out, then there 
was nothing to the proposition at all. The Senator knows the 
House provided for a high duty upon cloths woven with eight 
or more harness. 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; on certain cotton sateens. No such 
provision as this has been found in any previous tariff law. 
It was not found in the Payne-Aldrich law. The additional 
duty that would be imposed, so far as I can figure it from such 
figures as we have—and we can not tell exactly, because these 
are ngt stated in the present Underwood law—— 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator, however, must know that under 
the Payne-Aldrich law it was not necessary, because under that 
law there was a progressive value per yard. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is just the point I was coming to. 

Mr. SMOOT. That has been cut out of this bill, and I think 
more than likely that it is the best way to handle the cotton 
schedule. I do not see any other way. I think it is better to 
cut out the value per square yard and put it in upon the classes 
of goods as to their weave than to try to take it on the basis 
of value per square yard. 

Mr. LENROOT. Can the Senator tell me what he thinks is 
the average value per square yard of this weave that is im- 
ported? 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator mean the cost per square 
yard for weaving? 

Mr. LENROOT. No; I mean the value of the imported goods 
of this character. What will it run? 

Mr. SMOOT. It would be an absolute guess on my part. I 
could not say. 

Mr. LENROOT. The only information I have is where they 
are all put together, the woven and the dyed and the printed. 
If the Senator has any information as to what-that value runs, 
I would like to have it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I can tell the Senator what it was per pound, 
but I do not know about the rate per square yard, although I 
could give some estimate if the Senator wants that. In fact, I 
can take the samples and tell the Senator about what certain 
samples run that we have. 

Mr. LENROOT. All right; 
count, 

Mr. SMOOT. On No. 44 it was $1.51 per pound. Under the 
Payne-Aldrich law it was only 53 cents a pound. It runs all 
the way in that group from sample 44 down to sample 56, and 
sample 56 is $4.74 a pound. 

Mr. LENROOT. Is there anything by the yard? 

Mr. SMOOT. I am sorry to say to the Senator that that in- 
formation has not been furnished. 

Mr. LENROOT. I will not trouble the Senator further. I 
will simply say that, taking the classification as it comes in, 
which includes all woven goods of the character here proposed 
to be affected, the average rate was 34 per cent per square 
yard in 1921, That would mean a specific additional rate of 
4 cents per square yard, Under the committee amendment the 
rate per square yard is double that imposed by the Payne- 
Aldrich law. That was the only point which I wanted to make, 

Mr. SMOOT. And I think the price also is more than double. 

Mr. LENROOT. It may be, but I am simply stating the 
facts. 

Mr. 
double. 


let us have that on the low 


SMOOT. I am quite sure that the price is more than 


Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I have examined the hear- 
ings and there is not one word of information which I can 
find recorded therein concerning the difference between cost 
of production at home and abroad for this additional weave. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am handed a compiled statement as to these 
cloths; and the price of the cloth which I referred to, I will 
say to the Senator, is 77.51 cents per yard. 

Mr. LENROOT. Very well. The 77.51 cents per square yard 
would mean, under the proposed committee amendment, an 
additional duty, then, of about 9 cents per square yard, which 
is more than four times the rate per square yard which is im- 
posed by the Payne-Aldrich law. 

However, Mr. President, I am not going to discuss the mat- 
ter further." The committee admits that the higher count 
yarns, an 80-count yarn, for instance, will receive no benefit 
whatever from this paragraph, but when it comes to the lower 
counts they will get the full benefit of it. It has been admitted 
all the way through the debate that it was the higher counts 
which needed protection. 

As I have stated, I shall, when the opportunity offers, move 
to reduce the proposed rate from 12 per cent to 5 per cent; and 
I am not at all satisfied, Mr. President, that we should on 
these cloths have any duty. 

Mr, SIMMONS. Mr. President, I do not wish to enter into 
any technical discussion of this matter, but I think section 
905a is one of the most ingeniously constructed paragraphs 
that ever crept into a tariff bill with purpose to extort a high 
rate of protection upon articles which are consumed by the 
people. The first clause of that paragraph adds 12 per cent te 
the standard duty already imposed upon cotton cloth if it is of 
a coarse number, and if it is of finer number it adds 15 per 
cent ad valorem. The paragraph provides that the additional 
rates, which in themselves are very high duties, shall be added 
to the standard duty in the case of “all cotton cloths woven 
with eight or more harnesses, or with Jacquard motions, or 
with drop boxes, or with lappet or swivel attachments.” 

So you will get it going and coming; and it will be very 
difficult to escape these additional duties, because every 
process by which cloths may be artificially embellished or 
slightly changed from the standard method of making is em- 
braced in these several provisions; and practically I think this 
language would apply to more than half the cloths which are 
manufactured, because the provision is so arranged that it 
catches the coarse grade and the fine grade alike, the only 
difference being that on the coarser grades the additional duty 
is 12 per cent and on the finer .gfades the additional duty is 
15 per cent. Somebody most skilled in the drafting of highly 
technical provisions must have drafted that. It is stated that 
Mr. Lippitt drafted it. Well, I suppose there is hardly a more 
skillful draftsman of technical provisions designed more or 
less to screen the real intent than Mr. Lippitt. 

Mr. President, the next clause of the paragraph is also very 
ingeniously constructed. The additional rates, amounting to 
10 per cent in each case, relate to different characters of cloth, 
to different manufactures. _ First the language reads: 

There shall be paid on all yarns finer than No. 60— 

That is, this additional sum is to be paid on the yarns— 
and on all yarns finer than No, 60 contained in threads and cloth— 


The committee provides not only for the duty on yarns where 
the yarn has been worked up into cloth, but they follow it into 
the cloth and impose a duty on yarns in the cloth or the 
threads— 
if constituting more than 10 per cent in weight of such threads or 
cloth, 10 cents per pound. z : 

That is, if these fine yarns constitute more than 10 per cent 
in weight, then this extra duty is to be imposed. Ordinarily 
when an extra duty has been imposed for some specific reason, 
having relation to the raw material in the finished product, it 
has been referred to as the “component material of chief 
value”; but we do not use that language in this case. 

Mr, SMOOT. The Senator does not quite understand the 
language or else his argument does not apply to it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think I understand what I am talking 
about, and I do not require any information from the Senator 
from Utah. The Senator from Utah may not understand my 
argument; probably he does not. 

Mr. SMOOT, That may be; but I want to state to the 
Senator that unless there is 10 per cent in weight of such 
threads the duty does not apply and if there is 10 per cent and 
over it applies only to the amounts that are contained in the 
cloths. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The provision reads: 


If constituting more than 10 per cent in weight of such threads or 
cloth 
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Mr. SMOOT. 
of them at all. : 
Mr. SIMMONS. Oh, certainly, that may be so; but I am not 


If they are less than that, no account is taken 


concerned so much about that. I was merely calling attention 
to it as a very remarkable illustration of the windings in and 
windings out of these two provisions, but always winding in or 
winding out so as to eatch the victim, who is the consumer of 
the product. Then the clause adds: 

And on all laps, sliver, and roving— 

Mr. President, after imposing outrageous duties upon the 
plain cloth, if there is anything unusual in it because of the 
process. of manufacture or in the materials of warp or filling 
an extra duty has to be paid. If there happens to be in it a 
little Egyptian cotton it will have to pay an extra duty; if there 
happen to be some dyes in it, it has got to pay an extra duty; if 
it is manufactured with an automatic motion or Jacquard mo- 
tion it has got to pay an extra duty; if it is woven with eight 
or more harnesses it has got to pay an extra duty; if it uses 
the drop-box attachment, which I understand is a very simple 
process and one which is used extensively, it has got to pay an 
additional duty. If a lappet or swivel attachment has been em- 
ployed, the cloth has to pay an extra duty. These are ordinary 
processes. Jacquard motions, drop bexes, and all that are ordi- 
nary machines. A duty has to be paid on the cotton cloth when 
it is made out of our short-staple cotton—our own short-staple 
eotton, which is grown down in the South and which is the 
finest cotton in all the world, Mr. President; not the finest fiber, 
but the best material for the manufacture of cloth; and if it 
has anything in it besides that pure cotton, whether it is dye or. 
some other coloring matter, it has to pay an extra duty; and 
then for every little attachment that may be used in its manu- 
facture in supplementing the regular machinery out of which 
this cotton is manufactured you propose to attach an additional 
duty of 12 or 15 per cent. 

We have in this country probably the finest cotton machinery 
in the world. All of these different processes of manufacturing 
that are referred to here, and the use of which is made the 
excuse for adding 12 and 15 per cent duty to the cotton, have 
been in use for many years. According to the Senator from 
Massachusetts the Jacquard process has been in use since 1835. 

The drop-box process has been in use from time immemorial. 
They have the machinery. The labor is not increased. The 
duty is added simply because they use these additional attach- 
ments that they have always used and have been using almost 
from time immemorial. I suppose it is for the wear and tear on 
these little attachments that they want the consumer to pay an 
additional duty of 12 or 15 per cent. Nobody has said that it 
requires any extra labor cost. Just because they use an ordi- 
nary, old Jacquard attachment that has been in use in this 
country since 1835, according to the Senator from Massachu- 
setts, or the drop-bex process, they must pay 12 or-15 per cent 
additional. 

Again, Mr. President, here are laps, slivers, and rovings: 

On all laps, sliver, and roving, and on all yarns coarser than No. 60— 

After you have imposed duties on all these kinds of cotton, 
why is it necessary to go back and pick out the laps and the 
rovings and the slivers and put on an extra tax of 10 cents on 
account of that? That is what has been done, however. 

On all laps, sliver, and roving— 

That includes all the laps and the slivers and the rovings, all 
ef them, whatever the quality may be— 
and on all yarns coarser than No. 60 contained in threads and cloth, if 
containing cotton of 1§-inch staple or longer, 10 cents per pound. 

Think about that. In the case of those cloths and those coarse 
yarns, coarser than No, 60, according ‘to this, if there happens to 
be a fraction of 1 pound either of Egyptian cotton or of Ameri- 
can long-staple cotton of a staple measuring 1% inches or longer, 
there is an additional duty of 10 cents per pound. The Senator 
from Utah nods his head. It reads: 

On all yarns coarser than No. 60 contained in threads and cloth, if 
containing cotton of 1f-inch staple or longer, 10 cents per pound. 

Does the Senator mean to say that it is all made out of that? 
If so, then he ought to change the language. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the Senator does not have to change the 
language. The Senator says that unless there is 10 per cent of 


it they do not get anything, and if there is more than 10 per | 


cent they pay whatever there is in it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. There is no limitation there as to 10 per 
cent as there is in the other part of the section. There is a 
limitation in the first part reading as follows: 


Tf constituting more than 10 per cent in weight of such threads or 
cloth, 10 cents per pound. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Then it will have to be all—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator is not going to put anything 
over on me. I will tell him that. If he thinks it means that, 
let him add it to his bill. I say it does not mean that. I say 
it means that if there is any cotton of this staple in there, 10 per 
cent additional tax is imposed. 

Mr. President, I had not intended to enter into any elaborate 
discussion. The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] has 
read what the Tariff Commission says of the Jacquard loom. 
It is just about what cotton manufacturers in my State have 
Said to me, that there is absolutely no justification for adding 
these duties on aecount of the use of the Jacquard process or 
these other processes. The Tariff Commission is right. It is 
just another excuse for getting more duty and subsidy. It was 
thought to be entirely out of reason to demand a duty of 47 per 
cent or 49 per cent on these cotton goods, and hence they have 
cast about to see by what devices and by what ingenious 
schemes, worked out by the best brain among that crowd in the 
industry, they could by hook or croek get their protection in- 
creased away beyond the point of necessity. It is not because 
they need it to protect themselves against competition, because 
in many instances there is no competition at present. The 
present duties are sufficient te protect them against foreign com- 
petition. It is because they want to increase their prices, and 
they ean not increase their prices above the present high level 
without inviting foreign competition unless they can by hook 
or crook get some more duty. It does not mean anything but 
more profits. That is what they are after, higher prices, and 
they are being aided by the committee in these schemes to ob- 
tain additional tariff duties which they do not need to protect 
them against any importation under present conditions, but that 
are designed to protect them against the danger of foreign com- 
petition in case they should further raise their prices, 

Mr. President, I have taken the duty on ginghams. That is 
an average, I believe, of 48 per cent. The initial duty would be 
30 per cent. Under this section the duty added would be 12 per 
cent, That is 42 per cent. Then add the dye duty, and you 
have 5 per cent more. That would raise it above the maximum, 
It could not go higher than 45 per cent; but the compensatory 
duty on account of the Egyptian cotton is not embraced in that 
limitation, and the compensatory duty according to the calcula- 
tion that I have here, made by the expert, would amount to 4 
per cent if there was Egyptian cotton used in the cloth, which, 
added to the 45 per cent, would make 49 per cent, as against 20 
per cent under the present law. 

Mr. President, how can such a duty as that be defended upon 
the coarse and upon the fine cotton goods alike that are pro- 
duced here, in view of the fact that three-fourths of all the 
cotton that we use in this country is not imported at all? The 
importation is confined to about one-fourth of the cotton that we 
produce in this country, and it has never been overwhelming 
as to that. 

In these circumstances, Mr. President, there can be no excuse 
for putting these high duties upon cotton cloths and cotton 
yarus, Cotton cloths are used more extensively by the people 
of this country than any other fabrics known. They are used 
in the clothing worn by all of the people, the young and the old. 
Nobody is exempt from the necessity of using cotton cloths for 
the purpose of clothing his body, and they are used in the home 
in all sorts of ways. The use of wools and the use of silks and 
the use of linens are merely supplementary. The staple, funda- 
mental fabric upon which the people of the United States rely 
to meet their daily needs for clothing and for household purposes 
is cotton fabric. We make cotton goods in this country cheaper 
than they are or can be made anywhere else upon the face of 
the earth. We have the raw material; we have the machinery ; 
we have skilled laborers; we have an efficiency not surpassed 
in the world, and we are not surpassed in price anywhere in 
the world for the classes of goods that we produce and the 
most of these goods that we are importing; and those imports 
which are made the excuse for imposing these high duties upon 
all cotton goods are novelties or classes of goods that are not 
produced in this country at all. 

There is no excuse for it, Mr. President. It is an outrage 
upon the people of America; and it illustrates the fact that all 
that some man of commanding influence in the industry—like 
Mr. Lippitt in the case of cotton or Mr. Wood in tlre case of 
wool or Mr. Littauer in the case of gloves—has to do ig to 
come down here and make a demand, and his demand is met. 
It is met in a way which in my judgment the people of the 
United States are not going to stand for and ought not to stand 
for. 

If Senators on the other side could have gotten this bill 


But that does not relate to the second section as it does to | through quickly, Mr. President, as they thought they would 


the first section of that paragraph. 


when they first brought it in here, when we were told that they 
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were ready to vote without talking, the people never would 
have discovered what was in it, and they might have suffered 
and borne the burden of it for years without realizing just 
how and the extent to which they were being taxed. But we 
have advised them, and we are advising them now from day 
to day, and we are going to continue to advise them until we 
get through with these schedules, especially these which relate 
to the necessities of the people, things which protect the people 
against the cold and saves them from starvation. The people 
are going to be advised about it, and when they are advised 
about it, if this bill passes carrying these high rates the Re- 
publican Party is going to hear from it, and hear from it in a 
very emphatie way. 

Mr. President, the majority have not been able to do this 
thing as quickly as they wanted to, as quickly as they had cal- 
culated upon, before the people found out what they were 
doing to them, and what they were putting over on them. 
They have not been able to get it through so quickly. This is 
a sort of a “ get-there-quick ” administration. They were going 
te “get there quick” in the passage of this tariff bill before 
the people found out much about it. They were going to “ get 
there quick” about the passage of the ship subsidy bill, and 
all that sort of thing. It is a “ get-there-quick” administra- 
tion, with apparently no capacity to get anywhere except in the 
mud, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment, on page 125, to strike out lines 3 to 9, inclu- 
sive, in paragraph 905. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
next amendment. 

The Reapine CLERK. The next amendment is, in paragraph 
905a, page 125, line 12. The committee proposes .o modify the 
amendment by inserting, in line 13 after the word “cloth” 
and before the comma, the words “in paragraph 903,” so that 
it will read: 

In addition to the duties imposed upon cotton cloth in paragraph 
903 there shall be paid the following duties— 

And so forth. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. LENRooT] intimated to me that he has an amendment he 
desired to offer to the amendment, and before the vote is taken 
I think he ought to be notified. I call attention to it because 
he made the argument upon the ground that you do have a duty 
in paragraph 905 on these identical cloths, a differential in 
favor thereof of 10 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Wisconsin gave notice that 
he wanted to move to strike out “12” in line 16 and to insert 
“5.” I suppose he is down at his lunch, or he may be de- 
tained from the Senate by some other cause. I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. That will give him time to get into the 
Chamber. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, 
roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 

Ashurst Hale 
Ball Heflin 
Broussard Hitcheock 
Bursum Johnson 
Calder Jones, N. Mex. New 
Capper Jones, Wash. Nicholson 
Caraway Kellogg Oddie 
Curtis Kendrick Overman 
Dial Keyes Pepper 
Edge Kin Phipps 
Ernst Lad Pomerene 
Fernald Lenroot Ransdell 
Glass Lodge Rawson 
Gooding McCumber Sheppard 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. [Fifty-four Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. The Secretary will 
state the next amendment. . 

The Reaping CLerK. The next modification appears in para- | 
graph 905a, where the committee proposes to modify the amend- 
ment on lines 16, 17, 18, and 19 by striking out, beginning with 
the word “ for” in line 16, the following words: 

For cloths containing yarns the average number of which does not 
exceed No. 30; exceeding No, 30, 15 per cent ad valorem. 

And inserting— 

In no case shall the duty or duties imposed upon cotton cloth in 
paragraph 903 or 905a exceed 45 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state his in- 
quiry. 

Mr. LENROOT. May I ask what was disagreed to? I 
thought the first two paragraphs in paragraph 905. were 
pending. 


The Secretary will call the 


McKinley 
McLean 
McNary 
Moses 


Shields 
Simmons 
Smith 
Smoot 
Spencer 
Stanley 
Sterling 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Underwood 
Walsh, Mont, 
Warren 
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Mr. SMOOT. They have been stricken out. 

Mr. LENROOT. Paragraph 905a bas not been touched ex- 
cept as by the amendment now reported? 

Mr. SMOOT. Except the amendment just agreed to, insert- 
ing the provision in regard to paragraph 903. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What is the pending amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. The pending amendment is to strike out on 
line 16, after the words “ad valorem,” down to and including 
the words “ ad valorem,” on line 19, reading as follows: 


For cloths containing yarns the average number of which does not ex- 
ceed No. 30; exceeding No. 30, 15 per cent ad valorem. 


And to insert the following: 

In no case shall the duty or duties imposed upon cotton cloth in 
paragraphs 903 and 905a exceed 45 per cent ad valorem. 

That would leave it open, so that if the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin desires to offer an amendment to strike out “12” and in- 
sert “5,” he can offer it. 


SENATOR JAMES A, REED. 


Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, I am troubled in heart, I am 
sore grieved, at a grave act of injustice done—I say in all 
tenderness, not in anger, but in regret—by the press of the 
United States, which means to be just; by the Senate of the 
United States, which means to be fair; possibly by the people 
of this country, whose impulses are always wholesome and 
square and disingenuous—to the amiable junior Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Spencer]. He has been charged with sinister 
motives in his ardent advecacy of a Democratic candidate in a 
Democratic primary. 

Of course many may urge that, having defeated his op- 
ponent, having demonstrated his opponent’s inability to win— 
though not against the most formidable ef Republican ad- 
versaries—he might assume that his proved incapacity to win 
was the best assurance of his certainty to lose in subsequent 
elections. Nevertheless, there has been an attempt made te 
charge him with selfish and sinister metives, In that he is 
absolutely innecent. I never knew a more innocent statesman. 
There is not a more ladylike Senator on this floor than the 
junior Senator from Misseuri—kindly, eminently respectable. 
always proper—oh, this cruel criticism of the junior Senator 
from Missouri grieves me sorely. - 

In what I say I am not inspired by any hostility to Mr. 
Breckenridge Long. I feel very kindly toward any scion of 
the race of Breckenridge. Were it not for the fact that the most 
vital interests of the Democratic Party and of the Nation 
intervened I should be still, because the very name of Breck- 
enridge is sacred in Kentucky. The greatest Presbyterian 
divine in that great denomination is of the family of Brecken- 
ridge. The greatest soldier Kentucky ever sent to glory or to 
death, an Adonis, a Solon in council, a Mars in war, was John 
C. Breckenridge, a Senator from Kentucky and Vice President 
of the United States. His name is enshrined in the hearts of 
every Kentuckian. The most versatile statesman Kentucky 


| ever produced, he who adorned the world of letters, of art, of 


law, and of statesmanship, was William Cabell Preston Breck- 
enridge, the silver-tongued orator of Kentucky, the worthy 
successor of Henry Clay. The name of Breckenridge is ane to 
charm in Kentucky. Mr. Long comes of a race interwoven 
with the proudest tradition, the social, religious, and martial 
life of the Commonwealth. There is no part of it it has not 
touched, and, touching, has not adorned. 

And yet I am here, Mr. President, to speak the slienie truth. 
The Senate knows and the country knows that since the days 
of Benton and Cockrell and Vest there has appeared in this 
Senate no more towering figure than that of James A. REED, 
of Missouri. It is recorded that after the Battle of Chancel- 
lorsville, when Stonewall Jackson fell, shot through by his 
own forces, there was rejoicing in the Federal camp; and 
justly so, for they safd, “In the death of Stonewall Jackson 
we are more blessed than if Lee had lost a division.” To-day 
there is not a secret caucus in the Republican Party, there is 
not a time when one Republican meets another, that he does 
net say, “ My brother, is Reep defeated?” When these pro- 
tectionists go down on their knees to a protectionist god they 
say, ‘‘O Lord, keep Reep out of the Senate.” 

There is not a doubt that this guileless, innocent, somewhat 
| blundering junier Senator from Missouri simply expresses the 
wish of all his colleagues that the god of protectionism, the 
god of Republicanism, the genius of all that is mistaken in 
politics, will smite this mighty champion of the truth in Mis- 
souri hip and thigh. It is unkind, it is unjust, it is cruel in 
the press to blame the poor junior Senater from Misseuri for 
saying what every Republican thinks and wishes and prays. 

I speak from no personal interest in James A. Rexep. I never 
voted with him in any of his differences with the President. 
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There are not a baker’s dozen here who have followed Woodrow 
Wilson with the same devoutness that I have. I never voted 
against a Wilson policy in my life. Whether I was right or 
wrong, it remains for history to say, but it is the truth. I 
have followed him. I have followed him when I thought he 
was right and I have followed him sometimes when I was not 
so certain about it, because I had absolute trust in the disinter- 
estedness of his patriotism and the transcendent brilliancy of 
his genius. Be that as it may, no man can question my loyalty 
to the President of the United States, but I shall never agree 
that any mortal man, be he inspired, shall say to a Senator, 
“You shall do as I say, and not as your conscience and not as 
the interests of your constituents may dictate.” Whenever we 
give to the President of the United States the power to vote for 
Senators, we have destroyed this Government, we have made a 
scrap of paper of the Constitution of the United States, we have 
established an absolute autocracy which President Wilson 
would abhor as much as I do. Every Senator here, as an am- 
bassador from a sovereign State, has a right to express his opin- 
ion as God, as his conscience, as his people’s interest dictate. 

I wish to say here and now that when I learn that Wilbur R. 
Crafts, a known Republican from Pennsylvania, has invaded the 
State of Missouri to assail James A. Rerp, when a Senator on 
this floor as a Republican expresses a sincere desire that the 
Republican Party may be benefited by the destruction of JAMES 
A. Reep, I rise in my place to say that the national democracy 
has an interest, that if that towering figure shall be stricken 
down it is not only the loss of Missouri, it is the loss of democ- 
racy, the national democracy. 

There is not on either side of this Chamber a greater lawyer, 
a more profound scholar, a more dauntless advocate of the 
truth, a quicker or a doughtier champion of those things for 
which Jefferson stood. There was never a day nor an hour 
from the time he entered this body when the most of us were 
not impressed with the consciousness that few, indeed, could 
bend the bow of Ulysses. He is, as was Benton and Cockrell, 
Clark and Vest and Stone, a tall man from an imperial State, 
such as Missouri can produce, full of vigor and courage, with 
the truth of Jeffersonian democracy in his big heart, a champion 
of the great cause for which we stand, without fear and with- 
out reproach. I say to the junior Senator from Missouri that 
he may, jackallike, nibble at his heels, send Crafts and his kind 
to do their bidding, but there is not power enough in the secret 
and sinister conspiracy of Republicanism on the other side of 
the Chamber to down or to damn the brave and dauntless JAMEs 
A. Reep, of Missouri. 

Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President, I was not in the Senate ‘on 
Saturday when the senior Senator, from Tennessee [Mr. 
SHIELDS] made some reference to me, of which he notified me 
last Friday, and I just entered the Chamber a moment ago as the 
senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. STANLEY] was making some 
reference to me. So far as personal allusions are concerned, I 
have nothing to say. I shall not even attempt to reply in the 
same vein in which the senior Senator from Kentucky was 
pleased to speak. But I do want to say what the fact is in 
connection with the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. RrEep]. 
I have never upon the floor of the Senate said one word about 
Senator REEp’s candidacy in Missouri until this moment. I do 
not propose to discuss it now. It is a Democratic primary. 
The Democratic voters of Missouri will settle it among them- 
selves. It is not the business of the Republicans. 

I did have in mind a real curiosity to know how the people 
in the Democratic Party of Missouri were feeling about the 
primary election, which occurs on the ist day of August next. 
Therefore I sent to every county in the State of Missouri a per- 
sonal inquiry, directed to leading Republicans in the county, 
asking what, in their judgment, was a fair statement of the 
condition in the Democratic Party in Missouri in regard to Sen- 
ator Rreep and Mr. Long. I did not express any preference one 
way or the other. I asked for a survey of the situation and 
asked for it because, mainly from the other side of the Chamber, 
and also from this side of the Chamber, there had come to me 
repeated inquiries, “ What is going to be done in Missouri? 
What will be the result of the Democratic primary? Who will 
win out, Senator ReEEep or Mr. Long? 

I could have given an expression of personal opinion, as I did 
frequently, but I did not have the foundation of facts back of it. 
So I had a query sent to every one of the 114 counties in Mis- 
souri asking what the general situation was. I received answers 
from about 110 of those counties. By those answers it was shown 
that 65 counties were in favor of Mr. Long, that 20 counties 
were in favor of Senator REep, and that the rest of the counties 
were either undecided or were about 50-50. I have, as inquiries 
were made of me, given the result of this survey. So far as 
Republicans are concerned it does not matter which of the 


Democratic contestants wins in the primary. Either will be 
defeated in November. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, it is worse than I thought it 
was. The confession of guilt on the part of the junior Senator 
from Missouri is simply appalling. Think of it. The junior 
Senator from Missouri, with his own business to attend to, his 
own party to look after, his own affairs to concern him, makes 
a survey of Missouri. Why a survey of Missouri? Why should 
a Republican Senator make a poll of the Democratic vote in 
Missouri? Why go to all the trouble and all the time and all the 
expense of making the wires hot between Republican head- 
quarters in Washington and Republican headquarters in St. 
Louis, except that he knew, as does every Republican in the 
Senate, that he had better defeat 10 ordinary men than to let 
Jr Reep get back here to damn the Republican delinquencies 
with ‘le eloquence of the traditional Missouri Senator and 
with the courage of a southern hero? The junior Senator 
from Missour. *\. v, as the rest of his kind know, that it was 
a dangerous au! 2 i 10st unfortunate thing, that it spelt disaster 
in the midst of  .s blunders, to have that clear intellect, that 
burning eloquc:ice, turned upon their shattered columns and 
their multiplied iniquities, and yet he did, neglecting his own 
legitimate business, make, as he now confesses, a survey of the 
whole State of Missouri to find what were the chances of de- 
feating Jim Reep. 

Oh, it is perfectly plain; it is perfectly manifest. They sent 
for Crafts, a nigger-equality Republican from Pennsylvania, 
and shipped him into Missouri, and then sent for the junior 
Senator from Missouri to use all the multitudinous means of in- 
formation and put his organization into a Democratic primary, 
and to my utter amazement without a blush, the debonnaire and 
innocent junior Senator from Missouri confesses his iniquitous, 
damnable, and pernicious interference in the Democratic pri- 
mary. Every self-respecting Democrat in Missouri should re- 
sent it. It should be posted everywhere that the Republican 
Senator from Missouri is making a survey of the Democratic 
situation. 

The Missouri that followed Benton in the days of Jackson, 
the Missouri that thrilled with pride when Champ Clark was 
almost President; the Missouri that treasures the memory of 
Cockrell and Vest will remember the pernicious activities of the 
junior Senator from Missouri; and that same Missouri will 
remember that Jim REED measures up in eloquence, in learning, 
in courage, in disinterested devotion to the principles of Jeffer- 
sonian democracy with all his titanic predecessors, 

Shakespeare tells the story of how— 

A falcon, towering in his pride of place. 
Was by a mousing owl] hawk’d at and killed. 

May history not record the pathetic story that the stalwart 
REED was by the malicious junior Senator from Missouri 
“ hawk’d at and killed?” 



















































































THE TARIFF. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to 
regulate commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the 
industries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Srerrine in the chair), 
The question is on the committee amendment in paragraph 905a, 
which the Secretary will state. 

The Reaping CLterK. The Committee on Finance proposes to 
modify the committee amendment on page 125, paragraph 905a, 
line 16, after the words “ad valorem,” by striking out “for 
cloths containing yarns the average number of which does not 
exceed No. 30; exceeding No. 30, 15 per cent ad valorem,” and 
in lieu thereof inserting: “In no case shall the duty or duties 
imposed upon cotton cloth in paragraphs 908 or 905a exceed 45 
per cent ad valorem.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Utah to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The amendment to the committee amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. LENROOT. I now move to amend the committee amend- 
ment on page 125, paragraph 905a, line 16, before the words 
“per cent,” by striking out the numeral “12” and inserting the 
numeral “ 5.” 

Just a word in explanation of the amendment. If my 
amendment to the amendment shall be adopted, it will leave the 
rate upon cloths of 80 count and over exactly the same as the 
rates proposed by the committee, but it will lower the rate upon 
cloths of a lower count. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I ask for the yeas and nays upon the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Wisconsin to the 
committee amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

















































Mr. CALDER (when his name was called). d have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Georgia [Mr, Haaris]. 
I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Crow], and vote “nay.” 

Mr. NEW (when his name was.ealled). Transferring my 
pair with the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MoKErrar] 
to the junior Senator from Vermont ,[Mr. Page], I vote “nay.” 

Mr. POMBRENE (when his name was called). I.am paired 
for the afternoon with my colleague [Mr. Wui1is]. .1 transfer 
that pair te the Senater from Rhode Jsland .[Mr. GeeRy], and 
williyote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. SMITH (when his name was called). I havea general 
pair with the Senator from New York [Mr. WapswortH] on 
this question. I transfer that pair to the Senator from Mon- 
tana .{Mr. Mxgrs], and vote “yea.” . 

Mr. WALSH of Montana (when his name was called). I 
transfer my pair with ithe Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Fre- 
LINGHUYSEN] to the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Resp], and 
vote “yea.” 

The roll eall:was concluded. 

Mr. GLASS. I have a general pair with the senior Senator 
from Vermont {Mr. DimiineHam] which I transfer to the Sena- 
tor from Nevada [Mr. Pirmman] and will vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. BALL (after having voted in the negative). L.inquire if 
the senior Senator from Florida [Mr. FtercHer] has voted? 

The:PRESIDING OFFIOBR. The Chair is'informed ‘that the 
senior Senator from Florida has not voted. 

Mr. BALL. I transfer my pair with that Senator to my col- 
league the junior Senator from ‘Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] and 
allow imy ‘vote ‘to stand. ‘ 

Mr. EDGR. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. OweEN] to the junior Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. STanPrmecp] and vote “may.” 

Mr. JONES .of Washington (after having voted in the nega- 
tive). I notice that the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Swanson] has not voted. That Senator ‘is necessarily absent, 
and I promised to »pair with ‘him *for the -afternoon. I ‘find, 
however, ‘that I can transfer ‘that pair to ‘the junior Senator 
from Maryland (Mr. Wetrer]. I:do so and allow my vote to 
stand. 

Mr.‘CURTIS. ‘I ‘wish ‘to announce ‘the following pairs: 

The Senator ‘from Arizona [Mr.‘CamEron] with the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. WArTson] ; 

The Senator from Rhode Island (Mr. Cort] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. Trammecr] ; 

The ‘Senator ‘from ‘West ‘Virginia [Mr. Ex.xrns] with the ‘Sena- 
tor from Mississippi [Mr. Harrtson] ; 

The Senator from ‘West Virginia [Mr. SuTHERLAND] ‘with the 
Senator ‘from Arkansas [Mr. Rosinson] ; and 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] with the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. Wrx1ams]. 

The 'result ‘was announced—yeas 24, nays 33, as follows: 


YEAS—24, 
Ashurst Glass Lenroot Shields 
Borah Heflin Nelson 8 
Capper Hitcheock Overman Smith 
Caraway Jones, N. Mex. Pomerene Underwood 
Culberson Kellogg Ransdell Walsh, Mass. 
Dial King Sheppard Walsh, Mont. 

NAYS—338. 
Ball Hale McKinley ‘Shortridge 
Broussard Harreid McLean Smoot 
Bursum Johnson McNary Spencer 
Calder Jones, Wash Moses Sterling 
Curtis endrick New ‘Townsend 
Rdge Keyes Nicholson Warren 
Ernst dd Oddie 
Fernald odge Pepper 
Gooding MeCumber Phipps 

NOT VOTING—39. 

Brandegee Frelinghuysen Norris Sutherland 
Cameron serry Owen Swanson 
Colt Harris Page Trammell 
Crow Harrison Pittman Wadsworth 
Cummins La Follette Poindexter ‘Watson, Ga. 
Dillingham McCormick Rawson Watson, Ind. 
du Pont McKellar eed Weller 
Elkins Myers Robinson Williams 
Fletcher Newberry Stanfield Willis 
‘Franee Norbeek Stanley 


So Mr. Lenroor’s amendment to the committee amendment 
was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question .is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment, 

Mr. ‘SMITH. Mr. iPresident,'before the vote is ‘taken I wish 
merely to call the attention of the Senate to the fact that we 
have up to:the present maintained a parity between yarns and 
doth. Now we have come to that character .of goods of which 
/it is claimed (more are imported than of any other kind of cot- 
ton geeds. I wish'to call the attention of the Senate to the fact 
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that there never was.a more outrageous piece of legislation per- 
petrated than we.are now about .to confirm, if we shall vote to 
accept the amendment of the committee as it is now proposed. 
Cotton cloth provided for in paragraph .903, aecording to the 
amendment that is inserted in that paragraph, already bears a 
differential of 10 per cent. Identically the same cloths ‘are in- 


‘cluded in paragraph 903 that are included in ‘this. They bear 


10 per cent, and then, in addition, there are separated certain 
‘kinds of goods on which an additional 12,per cent is imposed, 
which would, unless the limitation intended to be proposed by 
the Senator from Utah, as I understand, is agreed to—to the 
effect that the maximum rate shall not exceed 45. per cent—by 
the aecumulation.of these different duties, run the total rate up 
to ‘the neighborhood of 50 per cent. Although we practically 
do not compete in this character of cloths with the imported 
article—they are specialties and novelties that are made out of 
cotton not produced in America and imperted into this country 
and are sold at higher prices than the mearest comparable -do- 
mestic cloth—we are adding a.duty which -will reflect itself and 
be compensatory throughout the entire scale of cotton goeds. 
It is absolutely uncalled for. The Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr, Lenrzoor] offered an amendment to reduce it to 5 per eent, 
which, according to that, would have brought it up te the 45 per 
cent, just by the addition of the cumulative duties, so that the 
maximum would obtain all the time; and there is absolutely no 
excuse whatever for the imposifion of this additional duty, in 
view of the fact that it is taken care of by a differential of 10 
per cent. 

I call forthe yeas and -nays.on the adoption of the committee 
amendment as modified. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I join the Senator from South 
Carolina in asking for the yeas and nays. If there is any one 
thing in this whole cotton schedule that ‘has been limited so 
that the duty on the finest and the most costly goods coming into 
this country shall be limited to 45 per cent ad valorem, it is 
this very paragraph. 

I want to say that in the first four months of 1922 .the im- 
portations into this country have been 67,000,000 square yards, 
and ‘yet ‘the Senator says that there is no competition! If that 
is carried on through the year, there will be 197,000,000 square 
yards coming into this country, and yet the Senator says ‘there 
is no competition! I say that the limit of 45 per cent is put 
here because the committee felt that they did not want the duty 
in all ‘the eotton schedules tobe less than 45 per cent. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President—— . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from ‘Wisconsin? 

Mr, SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. Where dees the Senator get his informa- 
‘tion that there are 67;000,000 square yards of this kind of goods 
coming in? 

Mr. SMOOT. I say it is cotton geods, and the Senator knows 
very well that they are not ‘the common, ordinary goods. 

Mr. LENROOT: Oh, but they are not this kind of :goods. 
They cover all goods in the cotton ‘paragraphs. 

Mr. LODGH. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow me 
one moment, they do not eover all goods in ‘the cotton para- 
graphs. They cover only ‘cotton cloths. 

Mr. LENROOT. ‘Well, that is cotton cloths. 

Mr. LODGE. That isnot all goots in the cotton paragraphs. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no need of trying ‘to camouflage the 
thing. This additional duty is given ‘upon -a certain ‘kind of 
goods that ‘are woven upon ‘eertain looms. They are all fancy 
weaves, and they are all luxuries of the highest type; and, 
notwithstanding that, the committee says that there shall not 
be a @uty of more than 45 per cent ad valorem, and ‘that is 
what we are voting upon. 

I call for the yeas .and nays. 

Mr. SMITH. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment as modified. Upen that question the 
yeas and nays have been called for and ordered. The Secre- 
tary will call ‘the roll. 

The reading clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BALL (when his name was called). -Making the same 
transfer as before, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. GLASS (when his name was called). 
announeement as on the previous roll call, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. POMBRENE (when his name was called). Again an- 
nouncing my pair with my colleague [Mr. Wiis], I transfer 
that pair to the Senator from Rhede Island [Mr. Gerry] and 
will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. SMITH (when his -name was.called). Making the same 
announcement as to my, pair.and its transfer, I vote “.nay.” 


Making the same 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana (when his name was called). 
Transferring my pair as announced on the preceding roll call, 
I vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. EDGE. Making the same announcement as before, I vote 


“ ” 


yea. 
Mr. JONES of Washington. Making the same announcement 
as before with respect to my pair and its transfer, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CALDER. Making the same announcement as before, I 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. ROBINSON. I have a pair with the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. SuTHERLAND]. Being unable to obtain a transfer, 
I withhold my vote. If at liberty to vote, I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the follow- 
ing pairs: 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. CamMEron] with the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Watson]; 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Cott] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] ; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Etx1ns] with the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison]; and 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] with the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

The result was announced—yeas 34, nays 24, as follows: 


YEAS—34. 5 
Ball Gooding McCumber Phipps 
Broussard Hale McKinley Shortridge 
Bursum Harreld McLean Smoot 
Calder Johnson McNary Spencer 
Curtis Jones, Wash. Moses Sterling 
Edge Kendrick Nelson Townsend 
Ernst Keyes Nicholson Warren 
Fernald Ladd Oddie 
France Lodge Pepper 

NAYS—24. 
Ashurst Glass Lenroot Simmons 
Borah Heflin Overman Smith 
Capper Hitchcock Pomerene Stanley 
Caraway Jones, N. Mex. Ransdell Underwood 
Culberson Kellogg Sheppard Walsh, Mass. 
Dial King Shields Walsh, Mont. 

NOT VOTING—38. 

Brandegee Gerry Norris Swanson 
Cameron Harris Owen Trammell 
Colt Harrison Page Wadsworth 
Crow La Follette Pittman Watson, Ga. 
Cummins McCormick Poindexter Watson, Ind. 
Dillingham McKellar awson Weller 
du Pont Myers Reed Williams 
Elkins ew Robinson Willis 
Fletcher Newberry Stanfield 
Frelinghuysen Norbeck Sutherland 


So the committee amendment as modified was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment of the 
committee will be stated. 

The Assistant Secretary. The committee proposes to in- 
sert a new paragraph, in which it suggests the following 
changes : 

In the first place, begin line 20 with the numerals “905b”; 
in line 21, strike out the word “and” between the numerals 
“903” and “905”; after the numerals “905” insert “and 
905a’’; on line 25, strike out the word “coarser” and insert 
the words “ not finer”; and on page 126, line 1, strike out the 
word “coarser” and insert the words “ not finer,” so that the 
paragraph will read as follows: 


Par. 905b. In addition to the duties imposed in paragraphs 901, 902, 
908, 905, and 905a, there shall be paid on all orn finer than No. 
60, and on all yarns finer than No. 60 contained in threads and cloth, 
if constituting more than 10 per cent in weight of such threads or 
cloth, 10 cents per pound; and on all laps, sliver, and roving, and on 
all yarns not finer than No. 60, and on all! yarns not finer than No. 60 
contained in threads and cloth, if containing cotton of 1§-inch staple 
or longer, 10 cents per pound. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment as modified. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, it is only necessary to call at- 
tention to the fact that this paragraph is incorporated here for 
the purpose of taking care of the 7 per cent duty that was 
placed on the Arizona cotton; and, as has been contended here, 
it means that in order to take care of this small percentage of 
Arizona cotton the American people will be compelled to pay 
perhaps four or five times the value of all the cotton grown in 
Arizona. It means that in order to protect this small part of 
the cotton production of the country the American people con- 
suming the imported cloth that contains any cotton having a 
length of staple equal to that shall pay this additional duty of 
10 cents per pound. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. POMERENE. Can the Senator from South Carolina 
give us a statement as to the imports of this long-staple cotton 


as well as the imports of fabrics and other articles manufac- 
tured out of it? 

Mr. SMITH. I can not give those figures, Mr. President; 
but at least 75 per cent of the goods imported into this country 
are made out of long-staple cotton. 

You must understand that the wording in this paragraph is 
“composed wholly or in part.” If you should have in. an 
importation ef goods a percentage of cotton of this character, 
those goods would carry this duty. It is the old idea of saying 
that if there is one thread of silk in goods, they take the silk 
duty. The paragraph covers goods containing cotton 10 per 
cent in weight. 

If there were any justification for duties at all in a protective 
sense, surely on this character of goods there is no justifica- 
tion whatever. There might be a justification of a duty for rev- 
enue, because our mills produce hardly a yard of this character 
of goods. It comes in almost without any competition. We 
have no comparable cloths produced in this country. Yet we 
are putting this duty up, not for the purpose of obtaining pro- 
tection but for the purpose, if possible, of shutting out a kind 
of goods our mills do not care to go to the expense and trouble 
to produce, but leaving the American market to such goods as 
the American mills do produce. The consequence is that for 
certain fabrics our people have to pay this fabulous unheard-of 
price. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, the Senator has given a 
great deal of attention to the study of this subject, and I have 
not gone into the details of it. He has just made the statement 
that under the phraseology of this paragraph, if a fabric were 
made up wholly or in part of long-staple cotton it would have to 
pay these compensatory duties. 

Mr. SMITH. Certainly. 

Mr. POMERENE. Are those compensatory duties based. upon 
the long-staple cotton or on the long and short cotton which 
may be in vogue? 

Mr. SMITH. We have two kinds covered here. There is the 
extra duty by reason of the Jacquard figure. There is the extra 
duty by virtue of paragraph 908, which takes the vat dyes, and 
the specification that “All cloths printed, dyed, colored, woven, 
or figured,” carry 10 per cent. In addition to that, this particu- 
lar paragraph puts on the duty of 12 per cent, and now we 
come to the compensatory duty of 10 cents a pound for all that 
contain any yarns of 1$ inches. 

Mr. POMERENE. What amount of imports of cotton fabrics 
are made partly of short staple and partly of long staple? 

Mr. SMITH. So far as imports of that kind are concerned, 
they are negligible. But it must be remembered that our own 
manufacturers can take advantage of this paragraph, and with 
a minimum of 1g-inch cotton, put into the ordinary standard, it 
would take thig duty, and they would get behind it in order 
that they might raise the price. One can see at a glance that 
with practically a handful of 13-inch staple, woven into any 
cloth in this coutnry in the per cent indicated in this para- 
graph, the goods carry these duties. 

As a matter of course, I want it definitely understood that, 
coming from a State which up to 1920 derived the greater 
portion of its income from the production of raw cotton, I 
stand here and plead for such a condition in our financial 
arrangements that we may be able to spin in American mills 
every yard of cotton goods made in America. We do not need 
any duty whatever to reach that happy condition. We have 
the raw cotton. Ninety per cent of the spinnable cotton of the 
world is produced on American sol. We may speak about the 
freight rate from here to Europe being no greater than the rate 
from Galveston to Boston, That calls for our correction, It 
does not take a very great strain of our imaginations to pic- 
ture the condition if this present crop, which prom‘ses not to 
exceed 8,000,000 bales of cotton, is consumed by American mills, 
as at the peak of consumption in 1919 the American mills 
consumed 7,000,000 bales of American cotton. If the American 
cotton crop did not exceed the supply for American : pindles, 
and no cotton were shipped abroad to be converted into the 
foreign goods and shipped back, what need would there be for 
a duty on cotton? 

We have 90 per cent of the raw material, and if the Ameri- 
ean cotton crop produced only enough to supply American spin- 
dles, we would not have a competitor on the globe. Outside of 
a small percentage of cotton known as Egyptian cotton, spun 
into the very finest kinds of yarn, American cotton furnishes 
the stuff out of which all of the European and oriental manu- 
factures make their ordinary cotton cloths. 

Let us suppose what is within the range of probability, that 
this year the American cotton cro- should not exceed the de- 
mand of the American spindles; on what ground could a duty 
on cotton cloth be justified? Nobody outside of America could 
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get the supply of the raw material; no foreign manufacturer 
could convert it, and therefore we would not have a competitor. 
Why should we have a competitor now? 

As I started to say a moment ago, though the freight rate 
has been so manipulated and gerrymandered that the rate from 
American fields of production to the American mills in the 
New England States may be exactly equal to the rate to for- 
eign countries, no man can deny that time and distance are the 
principal elements of the cost in transportation. You can 
remit the rate, you ean rebate it, but you can not eliminate the 
elements of time and space, and 3,000 miles across the ocean 
is farther than 700 or 800 miles to New England. 

Who: has brought this about? It is to the benefit of the 
American spinner to have American cotton shipped abroad, be- 
cause he gets the advantage of a duty he could not stand up 
and ask for otherwise. If no American cotton were shipped 
abroad there would be practically no reason for any duty on 
cotton cloth, because we would have a monopoly of the world’s 
production of cotton goods, except the small amount produced 
out of Egyptian cotton, Yet, with a monopoly of the raw ma- 
terial, with the machinery and the skilled labor to convert 
this stuff into the finished product, from the coarsest yarns 
to the finest, we are imposing a duty which would spell the 
difference between the pauper labor of Europe and the Amer- 
ican labor, when American labor produces every pound of 
cotton, and the only competitor we have is England, whose 
civilization is equal to ours, and whose wage is practically 
equal to ours. Then why this duty? It is simply a subterfuge 
behind which the manufacturer can demand a price from the 
consumer which he could not justify otherwise. 

When you come to the question of Dgyptian cotton, the Amer- 
ican manufacturer stands on all fours with the English and 
other European manufacturers, because he can get his Egyptian 
cotton laid down in America for just about the same it brings 
laid down in Europe. So that even there we need no protec- 
tion. The cost of the raw material is the same, and the proc- 
esses of conversion are as perfect in America, and when it 
comes to the output of the product per man, it is greater in 
America than elsewhere. Therefore, aside from the revenue, 
there is no justification for any duty on American cotton goods. 

These are facts of which any man who will take the time to 
study must be convinced. I do not believe we should open our 
doors to the influx of European goods without the payment of 
a duty. I believe the magnificent market we have built up, 
and the splendid civilized population we have, in a country 
which is such an inviting field for commerce for those who de- 
sire to come here and enjoy the benefits of our market, demand 
that the foreigners should at least pay their proportionate 
share in keeping up the machinery to perpetuate that market. 
But I shall never vote to take money from the pockets of the 
American people, who civilization and decency decree shall 
wear clothes, by the imposition of a high duty in a case like 
this, The great article par excellence out of which the teem- 
ing millions of the earth make their clothes is cotton, and, 
thank God, the southeastern part of North America, under the 
decree of God, is given a monopoly of the raw material out of 
which the clothing of 900,000,000 people is made. 

We need no tariff to protect us in that gift of God. He has 
provided a tariff, through seasons and climate, which no man 
can break down or take away. The imposition upon the Ameri- 
can people of these duties is an open declaration that you desire 
to lay a duty and an impost upon those who toil and desire to be 
clothed for the benefit of a few. We can spin every pound of 
American cotton on American soil, and the difference between 
the freight on the raw material shipped abroad and on the 
finished product is enough security for the American spinner. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment as modified. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, for the Recorp I want to make 
a somewhat d fferent statement in regard to this matter from 
that which has already been made. The Senator from North 
Carolina and also the Senator from South Carolina have made 
the statement that if there were a few threads of this yarn in 
a piece of cloth there would be a duty of 10 cents a pound on 
the whole amount. Both the Senators are mistaken. 

There must be a number assumed which will mark the divid- 
ing line between cloth made out of short-staple and that made 
out of long-staple cotton. That is about a 60, and this amend- 
ment does not apply to a yarn finer than 60. We provide that 
the cotton must constitute a minimum of 10 per cent of the cloth 
in order to take the duty, so that if there were two broad sel- 
vidges of long-sta},:e cotton find the balance of it made of short- 
staple cotton the cloth would not bear the extra amount of duty. 

There are two reasons why long-staple cotton is used. One is 
that a thread may be spun finer than the short-staple cotton can 


produce. The other is that the cloth can be finished only by 
Egyptian cotton and can not be finished by short-staple cotton. 
bee! committee have guarded that, so that no mistake can be 
made. 

Mr. POMERENE. Do I understand the Senator correctly 
that it is his position that there must be 10 per cent of the long- 
staple cotton in the fabric before it would be subject to the addi- 
tional tax? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is said that— 


eicth constituting more than 10 per cent in weight of such threads or 


Mr. POMERENE. That is the Senator’s construction? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly; it says so in the amendment. Not 
only that, but I want the Senator to understand that language 
is put in there—and I would not care if it were the law now— 
so that they can not bring in a piece of fancy cloth with a plaid 
of 2 or 3 or 4 inches and in the markings of the plaid have the 
long-staple cotton and the balance of the cotton short staple, and 
draw the extra 10 cents a pound on all of the cloth. When it 
comes to the cloth that is woven straight out, so that there is a 
plain cotton warp of the short-staple cotton and the long-staple 
cotton, no manufacturer would ever think of doing it in the 
world. This will take care of every situation that can be 
thought of by the experts and by men who pass upon the goods 
at the ports of entry. 

I simply rose to say this much, Mr. President, and I am now 
ready for a vote upon the amendment. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will my colleague yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. I understood the Senator from South Carolina 
to state that the provision was in the nature of a compensatory 
rate occasioned by the tariff which was granted to the long- 
staple cotton from Arizona. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator assent to that? 

Mr. SMOOT, Absolutely. There is no question about it at 
all. ; 

Mr. KING. Has the Senator determined how much this com- 
pensatory duty will add to the cost of the products which will 
be formed out of long-staple cotton? 

Mr. SMOOT. Taking the class of goods as a whole into 
which the long-staple cotton enters, it will amount to an ad 
valorem duty of between 4 and 5 per cent. Take spool cotton, 
for instance, because that is perhaps the most extreme cause I 
can think of now. That is 2 cents a pound to-day. The cotton 
is used in that. If it is 10 cents a pound, 5 per cent on $2 would 
be 10 cents, and it is 5 per cent upon that. I could take some 
other threads not so fine as that, and it would not amount to 
that, but I want to say to the Senator that the Senate having 
imposed a 7-cent duty upon long-staple cotton, which no manu- 
facturer in the United States wanted, they must be compensated 
for it in the manufacture of these goods. 

Mr. KING. I wish to ask the Senator approximately the ag- 
gregate value of the goods and textiles produced in the United 
States and sold in the: United States or imported into the 
United States that would get the benefit of this compensatory 
duty? 

Mr. SMOOT. On the goods that are produced in the United 
States it would nof be a very large per cent, but of the goods 
that are imported in the United States I think there would be 
about 75 per cent of them thar would fall under the provisions 
of this amendment. 

Mr. KING. So, then, of course it would add materially to the 
cost of the imported article. 

Mr. SMOOT. It would. 

Mr. KING. And it would add materially to the cost of the 
domestically produced article? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I do not think it will, because that is 
given as a compensatory duty, although if they dd not have 
the compensatory duty they could sell it for that percentage 
less. I first had in mind the profits to the manufacturers 
rather than the cost to the American consumer. 

Mr. KING. What I was trying to elicit, if I may be par- 
doned for taking a moment’s further time, was the approxi- 
mate number of yards, or the value of the yards that would 
be affected by this duty, with a view to determ ning approxi- 
mately the additional cost to the American people in order to 
afford the protection to this limited number of pounds of long- 
staple cotton produced in Arizona. ef 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that if there is im- 
ported into the United States the same proportion for the bal- 
ance of the year 1922 as has been imported for the first four 
months of this year, it will apply to at least 75 per cent of 
197,000,000 yards of cloth. I do not want to be exact as to 
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75 per cent, but I ‘think I am ‘well ‘within "the ‘figures when 1 
say that. 

Mr. ‘LLENROOT. Mr. President, I ‘can give ‘the Senator ‘the 
figures under the present compensatory duty provision for the 
lunports of 1921, ‘but it és ‘to be ‘remembered ‘that ithat ‘applies 
to the cotton where the loug+staple cotton is ‘the component 
article of chief value. Under that provision in 1921—— 

Mr. SMOOT. It is not the same rate. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator is very much mistaken in ‘his 
75 per cent, if that is true, because the countable cotton .cleth 
not bleached of the short staple was 10,331,000 yards and of 
the long staple 1,294,000 yards; of the bleached, 12,240 short 
staple and 7,228 long staple; of the printed, dyed, and so forth, 
of short-staple cotton 52,000,000 and of long-staple cotton 
22,000,000—about ‘33 to 40 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. 1 say that those figures are under fhe present 
rate of @uty. This is ‘how it would ‘figure out on the higher 
Classes of goods that ‘perhaps carry more of the long-staple 
cotton ‘than otherwise. It will not‘be higher than 75 per cent, 
and ‘perhaps ‘lower. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mtr. President, I would like to ask the Sena- 
tor from Utah a question. If I am wrong in my ‘figures, I want 
to be set right. I am told ‘that ‘the production of long-staple 
cotton in this country amounts to about 5,000,000 pounds. ‘Those 
are the figures given by the experts. On page 864 of ‘the Tariff 
Commission Survey I find that the production in 1919 of tire 
duck -was 121,745,000 square yards, or 128,174,000 pounds, 
valued at $143,086,000; and of other tire fabrics 36,806,000 | 
square yards, or 29;917,000 pounds, valued ‘at $82,602,000. The | 
United States produces over 80 per cent of the automobile | 
tires of the ‘world ‘and a ‘corresponding amount of tire fabric, 
Now, ‘this is long-staple cotton, and a large part of it is used 
fer the making of ‘these fabrics. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. 

Mr. POMERENE. I know that our ‘tire manvfacturers are | 
planting some of this ‘cotton down ‘in Arizona. It would seem , 
that while 80° per ‘cent of ‘the ‘automobile ‘tires are produced | 
here, at the same time we are only producing about 5,000,000 | 
pounds of ‘that cotten. 

Mr. SMITH. ‘I ‘think that should be 50;000,0600 pounds. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was going to suggest ‘to the Senator ‘that | 
shoul@ be nrultiplied ‘by 10. It should be 50,000,000. It is a | 
mistake in‘ the eomputation. : 

Mr, POMERENE. What I am ‘trying to ‘find out, ‘if I can, 
is how much ‘this duty ‘of 7 cents a ‘pound on Jeng-staple ‘cotton 
is going to cost the industries of this country ? 

Mr. SMOOT. I ‘think ‘no one ‘could say ‘that right offhand; 
but, of course, ‘it will not be 5 per cent, because ‘that is on very 
high-priced ‘goods. 

Mr. SMITH. It would be very nearly 5 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; not‘on ‘that'tire fabric. 

Mr. SMITH. Yes; it would ‘on that character of goods. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to ‘the Senator that the expert, Mr. 
Clark, of the Tariff ‘Commission, advises ‘me ‘that the value is 
about $1 a peund. ‘So if that were ‘the ‘case the 10 -cents 
would ‘be about 10 per cent ad valorem on the cloth if it weighs 
1 pound to‘the yard, but I-doubt whether the'tire fabric weighs 
a pound to the yard. I would not want to give a definite an- | 
swer util I:eould ‘look it up further. 

Mr. POMEREND. I was misled in the early part of my in- 
quiry by ‘the istatement as to ‘the amount produced, ‘but, of | 
course, the long-staple cotton is used for ‘many other purposes. | 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; it is. 

Mr. POMERENE. It would seem, however, that ‘we ‘were | 
producing probably as much long-staple cotten as would be 
necessary for the automobile business if it were all wsed ‘for | 
that purpose. I would like to know, ‘if I may, just what 'this | 
is going to mean in cost to the entire industrial and consuming | 
public of the ‘country. | 

Mr. SMOOT. If I knew, I would 'be glad 'to tell the Senator | 
just what it is, but I do not think I ean give ‘the exact | 


figures. 

Mr, POMERENE. T would Hike to have one ‘of ‘the experts | 
take up ‘that subject and advise us. I would like to know 
‘something about it if it is possible to get ‘the information. 

Mr. SMITH. One thing is very ‘certain, and ‘that ‘is ‘that 
‘all the ‘fabric made out of Egyptian cotton, or the fabric ‘that | 
is made of cotton of that length, ‘all cloths ‘imported ‘that ‘have | 


this cotton in it, up to 10 per cent ‘and above, all mercerized 


silk, all forms of finer goods, ‘all su¢h ‘that ‘is ‘imported into ‘this 


country that has above 10 per cent of ‘long-staple ‘eotton, in- | 


{ 


eluding the 150,000,000 pounds produced here and what we 
import, -would ‘be affected by ‘this:duty. ‘It ‘is difficult to figure 
out just ‘what proportion of our eotton fabric is of ‘this thar- 
‘acter of gocds. 
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‘Mr. POMBRENE. It ‘rather seems’to me we could ‘afford 'to 
take ‘all ‘the long-staple cotton ‘producers and board ‘them at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel ‘for ‘the ‘balance ‘of ‘their lives rather 
than pay ‘this‘amount of duty. 

Mr. McCUMBER. (Mr. ‘President, :if ‘we were ‘to take the 
imports of 1921,:after the-emergency ‘tariff law went into effect, 
which gave 7 cents ‘a pound duty, ‘there would ‘be ‘about 
87,559,000 square yards. ‘For a year :at the same rate ‘it would 
be equivalent ‘to about 66,000,000 ‘square ‘yards. There are on 
the average ‘about 5 square yards, I:am_ informed, ‘to a pound of 
eloth. ‘That would give us dbout 11,000,000 pounds. Dleven 
million pounds at 10 cents.a pound would ‘be '$1,100;000. ‘That 
would give ‘us at least something of an estimate of what. it 
would cost provided it was always added to the cost of ‘the 


8. 

Mr. POMBRENE. Do I understand the Senator from North 
Dakota now ito ‘be referring solely to ‘tire fabrics? 

Mr. McOUMBER. No; I ‘was referring ‘to the importation 
of cloth ‘which ‘came in under that provision which :allows 10 
= cent where the cloth is composed of cotton:of 1f-inch length 
of ‘fiber, 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the ‘Senator from Ohio that tire- 

fabric :cloth ~weighs ‘a great deal more ‘than cloth ‘that ‘is re- 
ferred to by the Senator. It iis ‘true that of ordinary dress 
Cloths ‘there are about 5 square ‘yards tto the ‘pound, ‘but there 
is not nearly ‘se:much in the’case ‘of ‘tire fabrics ; in fact, I ‘think 
they ‘do ‘not exceed 2 ards ‘to the ‘pound, ‘and some say not 
that much. If ‘they average 2 yards, with ‘a ‘foreign valuation 
of.a dollar, then ‘there would ‘be 5 per cent added. 
' Mr. POMERENE. As I understand, then, ‘the ‘effect of ‘this 
provision, according to the ‘figures which have ‘been given ‘by 
the Senator from North Dakota—and I do not ‘think he means 
to say that they are entirely accurate—this would ‘be ‘in adéi- 
tion ‘to other ‘duties which ‘these fabries must pay when ‘they 
come in? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; I ‘had reference simply to the differ- 
ent ‘kinds of cloth ‘embraced in 'the paragraphs we ‘have ‘just 
mentioned, and on ‘which a duty of 10 cents per pound is im- 
posed ‘to cover ‘the duty on long-staple cotton. 

Mr. POMERENE. “That 20 cents is im ‘addition to all ‘the 
other duties. 

Mr. McOUMBDPR. ‘Certainty ; and it is to cover ‘the 7:cents.per 
pound ‘duty on the imported long-staple cotton, the ‘waste, and 


so ‘forth. 

Mr. LENROOT. I should like ‘to ask ‘the Senator from Utah 
why ‘a Change is made ‘in the provision ‘of the present emergency 
tariff law ‘in providing for this compensatory duty? "Why was 


it necessary? ‘Why was it done? ‘The present law seems ‘to 
work out satisfactorily. Why did not ‘the committee continue 
the compensatory duty that ‘is provided in the emergency ‘tariff 
act? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say ‘to the Senator ‘that it‘has*been found 
very difficult to‘administer ‘the provision of the emergency tariff 
act, and in order to clarify it these ‘words were suggested ‘so 
that the administration of the law would be very much more 
simple. 

Mr. LENROOT. ‘The administration of the law might be very 
much ‘more ‘simple, ‘anil ‘yet the provision which the committee 
has incorporated in the bill might give a very great ‘advantage 
to the cotton manufacturers of this country. 

Mr, SMOOT. No. If a manufacturer should try to make :a 
thread above 60 out of short-staple cotton ‘he ‘would lose more 
than he would gain. Tt ‘would ‘be just like ‘trying to make a 
fine thread of wool out of a coarse piece of wool. It might be 
done, but ‘it would cost ‘more ‘than ‘it would to buy the fine 
wool and make ‘the finer ‘thread from it. ‘So it is in this case. 
Therefore the committee fixed 60 as the minimum. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator says that the provision does 
not apply ‘to anything under 60. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; in the ‘first part of the paragraph. 

Mr. LENROOT. ‘What about the second ‘part? 

Mr. SMOOT. The ‘manufacturers will never attempt to 
make yarn of a mixture of long-staple and short-staple cotton ; 
no manufacturer will do that. 

Mr. LENRGOT. Is not the thread in the cloth just the same? 
And is not the same language used? 

Mr. SMOOT. The same language is used as to all yarn finer 
than No. 60. 

Mr. LENROOT. Does not the paragraph impose a duty of 
10 cents a:pound ‘on the ‘total weight of the cloth? 

Mr. :SMOGOT. ‘It would on ‘shoe threads, for instance, which 
are ‘all:made of that ‘kind of yarn, "nd which are not computed 
in yards at all. Shee:threads are all made of long-staple cot- 
ton; ‘they are not computed in square yards; so we have got to 
make ‘the computation by the pound. It is to take care of in- 
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stances of that kind. As another illustration, take cotton 
heddles. Where a heddle breaks during the weaving of the 
cloth the only way that situation can be taken care of is to 
use the very finest piece of cotton in place of the wire that has 
been broken. Therefore the strongest possible cotton has to 
be used, and it comes not in yards but by the pound. 

Mr. LENROOT. Would it be possible—the Senator is per- 
sonally familiar with this question—to have the warp of long- 
st..ple cotton and the woof of threads of short-staple cotton? 

Mr. SMOOT. The cloth would have a very different finish, 
I will say to the Senator. 

Mr. LENROOT. Why? 

Mr. SMOOT. Because one finishes entirely different than the 
other ; there is more luster in one than in the other. 

Mr. SMITH. But the Senator will not pretend to say that 
the warp could not be of one and the filling of the other. 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not say that could not be done; but who 
is going to do it? 

Mr. LENROOT. Does the Senator say that there is no cloth 
of that kind made? 

Mr. SMITH. It is done, just as cloth is made with a cotton 
warp and a wool filling; of course it is done. 

Mr. SMOOT. The same as cloth is made of a cotton warp 
and a wool filling? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not at all. 

Mr. LENROOT. Does the Senator say there is no cloth of 
that kind? ; 

Mr. SMOOT. I would not say that there is not, but I can 
not conceive of much of it ever being used. 

Mr. LENROOT. If that is true, why did not the committee 
retain the language “ component material of chief value,” and 
then apply the numbers as they have been applied? That 
would have taken care of the administrative feature, and yet 
it would not have permitted, if it is possible to have cloth of 
which 15 per cent is long staple and 85 per cent of short staple, 
to have a duty of 10 cents a pound imposed upon the whole 
fabric. 

Mr. SMITH. I am informed there is considerable India 
lawn where the warp is 60’s, made of 175 staple, and the filling 
is 100’s, made of 1% staple. 

Mr. SMOOT. The warp is made of one kind of cotton? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes; and the filling made of another kind, just 
as there may be a cotton warp and a wool filling. The finish 
appears in the filling: 

Mr. SMOOT. Possibly such a cloth may be wover. 

Mr. SMITH. As a matter of course, the filling is what 
appears as the cloth; the other is the material that holds it 
together, just as in the case of a Brussels carpet, the threads 
which bind it together are made out of one kind of material 
and the carpet is made out of another. 

Mr. SMOOT. The filling holds the cloth together just as 
much as does fhe warp. The filling holds it when it is stretched 
one way and the warp holds it when it is stretched the other 
way. 

Mr. SMITH. That may be true; but the appearance is given 
by the filling, and it sells on the basis of the filling. 

Mr. LENROOT. One other question. This seems to be the 
only compensation provided for in the bill on account of the 
duty on long-staple cotton. Why is it provided for in the case 
of cotton cloth and not provided for in the casé of other cotton 
articles? 

Mr. SMOOT. For instance, I will take plushes. We know 
that they can not be made of anything else than long-staple 
cotton. I have seen cotton plushes made with 400 picks to the 
inch, and no cotton but long-staple cotton can be used for such 
material. We provide for a direct rate upon such goods; com- 
pensatory duties are not mentioned; but in the rate that is 
provided as to all plushes the duty on long-staple cotton has 
been taken into consideration. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is to say, on all other articles in this 
schedule other than cloth, in fixing the rates the committee 
took into consideration the compensatory duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. Wherever the long-staple cotton is used. I 
say again that the Arizona cotton can not make the kind of 
thread that goes into plushes; it can not be drawn that fine. 
I thought there was a mistake when a witness said that there 
were 400 picks to the inch, but I took the plush myself and 
counted them, and there happened to be not quite 400 to the 
inch but there were 377 to the inch. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I did not quite understand the Senator’s 
reply to the Senator from Wisconsin. The Senator from Wis- 
consin asked when the yarn in cloth containing one-tenth of the 
long-staple cotton was included whether the duty of 10 cents a 
pound was applied to the whole article? 
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Mr. SMOOT. The limitation has been put in so that the 
manufacturers could not put in a few threads of the long-staple 
cotton or put in a selvage of such material and then claim the 
duty. As to the finish of the cloth, it does not make any dif- 
ference whether the selvage is cotton or hemp or anything else, 
for it is not a part of the cloth. So that without the limita- 
tion of 10 per cent they could put finer yarns in the selvages 
and claim the whole duty. We put that limitation in so that 
it would not apply, as it applied in the Payne-Aldrich law in 
the event one such thread was used in the fabric. I will say 
to the Senator now that this applies as to all laces, and when 
we reach that schedule, if the question comes up again, I will 
go into it in detail. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. As I understand, then, the 10 cents a 
pound applies to all cloth in which at least 10 per cent of long- 
Staple cotton is used? 

Mr. SMOOT. Absolutely; and if any less than that has been 
used, the 10 cents a pound rate does not apply. For instance, 
as I have already explained and while the Senator was out, 
the manufacturers could make a fancy piece of cloth, say a 
4-inch plaid, with only two or three threads constituting the 
plaid, and then claim the duty, unless we provided a minimum. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK.. What object would an importer or a 
foreign manufacturer have in doing that? 

Mr. SMOOT. To get the duty of 10 cents a pound on the 
cloth. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Is the Senator referring to the importer 
or the foreign manufacturer? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; or anyone else who may want to sell the 
goods. It might be the importer or it might be the manufac- 
turer. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. What object could the foreign manufac- 
turer or the importer possibly have in desiring to increase the 


It would be the manufacturer in this country 
who would complain against a practice of that kind. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK: Then, in fact, the duty of 10 cents a 
pound on an article having only 10 per cent of long-staple cot- 
ton in it is a 100 per cent duty? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; because it will never operate. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I mean, taking it just as it reads here, 
it is equivalent to a duty of $1 a pound on the long-staple 
cotton. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; providing the goods could be made with 
only 10 per cent of the long-staple cotton, and then claim the 
full amount of duty. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
such case. 

Mr. LENROOT. If there be none, why did not the committee 
confine it, as the custom and general practice has been, so as 
to make it read “the component material of chief value’? 
Then the situation would have been fully taken care of, would 
it not? 

Mr. SIMMONS. That-.expression runs all through the wool 
schedule. Where the material is made partly of wool and 
partly of something else, the duty is imposed on the basis of 
“the component material of chief value.” Why was not that 
done here? 

Mr. SMOOT. Because of the difficulty of administration of 
the law. The provision which has been inserted here is a pro- 
vision which the department: asked for, and so the committee 
put it in. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The 10-cent duty provided in this instance 
is upon the entire weight of the cloth, although it may not con- 
tain in weight one-half of long-staple cotton. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘There are no such cases. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wish to say to the Senator from Utah that 
I think he is mistaken. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course the Senator is entitled to his opinion. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Egyptian cotton is brought in and used, as 
our long-staple cotton is used, mostly in conjunction with short- 
staple cotton. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no. 

Mr. SIMMONS. In the manufacture of cotton goods. 

Mr. SMOOT. This paragraph applies only to No. 60 and finer 
yarns; it does not apply to anything under 60's. 

Mr. SIMMONS. ‘The Senator does not mean to say, if it is 
above 60, that the cloth is made entirely of long-staple cotton? 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator mean threads made of long- 
staple cotton? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; yarns or cloth. 

Mr. SMOOT, I want to say that it does not pay very well 


In that case it amounts to $1 a pound. 
It would in such a case, but there can be no 


to try to make a finer thread than No. 60 of shorter staple 
cotton. 
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Mr. SIMMONS, Not altogether with short staple, but it 
would pay to mix the twe, 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no; it would not. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am quite sure that is done. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is not done. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am quite sure it is done. 

Mr. SMITH. The Senator from Utah will admit that the 
great dividing line between the long and short staple—that is, 
between 12 and that which is shorter—is 80. 

Mr. SMOOT, No; I will admit that the very longest cotton 
that falls under the 1% can be spun to 80’s and has been spun 
in a few cases to 80's, but it never pays; the loss is too heavy. 

Mr. SMITH. When you get up to 1} you can make 60's, 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; you can make the 60’s very comfortably. 

Mr. SMITH. And you can make the 70’s. You have a leeway 
there of 20 ounces into which cotton of a staple other than 1% 
will enter. I will submit that to any reputable millman in 
America, Any reputable spinner will tell you that he can use 
shorter staple up to 80’s, With cotton below 1§ you can make 
up to 80's, but when you get up to that very fine twist in 80's 
you will have too much loss and too much breakage; but from 
60’s to 80’s you have 20 counts in which you can use a shorter 
staple than 14. 

Mr. SMOOT. But what is the practice? They do not use 
it; that is all. There may be a bale of cotton picked out here 
and there or sold specially that would run very close to 1g 
where they could go above 60’s, but they do not try it, because 
it is just like taking cotswold and trying to make a 30 thread 
out of it. You can do it; there is not any doubt about it; you 
can do it, but in doing it the loss is so great that it never 
pays. 

Mr. SMITH. The experience of the spinning mills through- 
out this country is that in the bulk of the yarn spun up to, I 
should say, 70’s they use very little of the 1j-inch staple, 
because they have not got it. You have a tremendous amount 
of 60’s; but, ef course, when you get up te 80’s you have entered 
the domain of the lenger staple cotton. Your amendment here 
drops the count down to 60’s, and there is no telling what 
amount of cotton of a staple less than 1g is coming under 
that. 

Mr. SMOOT. Suppose all that the Senator says is the fact. 
Let me read this to him: It is simply the threads that are eon- 
tained in it; it is not the whole of it. 

Mr. SMITH. Oh, I recognize that. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Stx- 
MONS] did not recognize it. 

Mr. SMITH. It is in the last paragraph, not in the first. 
Read it from the beginning. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is exactly what I say. 
reads: 


There shall be paid on all yarns finer than No. 60, and on all yarns 
finer than No. 60 contained in threads and cloth— 


The yarns, not the cloth— 


if constituting more than 10 per cent in weight of such threads or 
cloth, 10 cents per pound. 

Even the threads in the cloth will not be taken into considera- 
tion unless they are 10 per cent of the whole number of threads 
in the cloth. Even then that 10 cents a pound will not be im- 
posed. 

Then it says here: 

And on all yarns not finer than No. 60, and on all yarns not finer than 
No. 60 contained in threads and cloth— 

If there are any threads there in which it is not contained, it 
does not take the duty of 10 cents a pound. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, does not the Senator from Utah 
think that he has given a leeway there to the manufacturers 
that is not justified by the practice when he has lowered to 60s 
the count below which, of course, this duty does not apply? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I will say to the Senator that I do not. 
If all the threads have this cotton in them they ought to have 
the duty of 10 cents a pound. If 5 per cent of them have it, 
they will not get anything for it. If % per cent of them have it, 
they will not get anything forit. It has to be 10 per cent before 
they get anything, and when they get anything it is for the 
threads that are in the cloth and the cotton that is contained 
therein, 

Mr. SMITH. Yes; but you have lowered your count to a 
point where you have taken in a lot that is not 1g. That is the 
most liberal concessions to a manufacturer that was ever written 
into a bill. You have 20 counts there in which he ean employ 
any other cotton and get the duty on a staple of 1% inches. 

Mr. SMOOT, He can not doit. It will not pay him to do it. 

Mr, LENROOT. Mr. President, do I understand from the 
Senator from Utah that no yarns of 60 or upward are made 
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of ordinary cotten—that they are all made of this long-staple 
cotton? 

Mr. SMOOT. I stated that with picked cotton with a staple 
of a little less than 1§ inches they have been able to spin up 
to 80, but it is so small that it amounts to hardly anything. 
Every manufacturer will tell you that the dividing line is 60’s, 
and therefore we did not take into consideration anything out- 
side of 60's. 

Mr. LENROOT. Why should not the first part of this para- 
graph have the same provision as the latter part— 


if containing cotton of 1§-inch staple or longer? 


It is as easy to determine that in one case as it is in the 
other, is it not? In the yarn referred to in the first part of 
the paragraph there does not need to be one particle of this 
long-staple cotton, and yet it will carry 10 cents a pound com- 
pensatory duty. I do not know why in the second part of the 
paragraph it is provided that if any part of that coarser yarn 
has long-staple cotton in it it shall take the duty, but there 
is no reference at all in the first part of the paragraph to 
long-staple cotton. 

Mr. SMITH. Not a bit. 

Mr. LENROOT, And the pretense is, or the purpose is, to 
make this a compensatory duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. I would not care if you wanted to put it at 
70’s, but all of the people who came before the committee agreed 
that 60’s was the dividing line, and it was suggested by the 
appraisers themselves that there was the place to put it. I 
do not want to pay them a single penny more than absolutely 
riecessary in the shape ef a compensatory duty for long-staple 
cotton, 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, the bulk of the American yarns 
or threads are made up to and including 40's, from 40’s down. 

Mr. SMOOT. Ninety-three per cent. 

Mr. SMITH. After you get above 40's you enter the domain 
of what is known as staple cotten—that is, 1 inch and above. 
You get 1 inch, 1%, 1}, i%-—— 

Mr. SMOOT. One and one-eighth. 

Mr. SMITH. One and one-eighth, and then you get up to 
about the longest that is produced in America, 18, of that kind 
of cotton—sea-island cotton—but when you leave 40’s, up te 
at least 70’s, you have a domain there in which the South At- 
lantic States, the Gulf States, Mississippi and Texas, all pro- 
duce cotton that is lenger than an inch in staple. You have 
an inch and a sixteenth, and that can be spun into 60’s; and 
when you get up te an inch and an eighth, or an inch and a 
quarter, you have a tremendous amount of North Carolina 
cotton and South Carolina cotten that would come in under 
that first paragraph. 

Mr, SMOOT. If you want 70, take 70. I do not care about 
it. As I have already said, I do not want to give one penny 
in the way of compensation to which they are not entitled. I 
say again that everyone that appeared before the committee 
stated that the dividing line is 60, and I am quite sure that 
that is the practice; but if the Senator from Wisconsin desires 
to increase that te 70, I have not any objection at all. 

Mr. LENROOT. It will still take care of it, because the 
latter part of the paragraph takes care of less than 70. Then 
suppose we change them both to 70. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what I say. 
should change tlt other. 

Mr. LENROOT. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH. Just change them both to 70. 

Mr. SMOOT, Then I ask that “70” be inserted instead of 
“60” in two places on line 22 and in two places on line 1 of 
page 126. There are four places where the number “60” ap- 
plies in that amendment. I desire that each one be changed 
to “ 70.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the committee 
amendment as modified, which will be stated. 

The Assistant SecreTagy. On line 22, page 125, it is pro- 
posed to change “60” to “70,” and on line 1, page 126, it is 
proposed to change “60” to “ 70.” 

Mr. SMOOT. In both places. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator 
from Utah another question. Of course, this provision here, 
which reads “if constituting more than 10 per cent in weight 
of such threads or cloth, 10 cents per pound,” means that if 
10 pounds in weight come in, and one pound of it, or 10 per 
cent, is long-staple cotton, then the duty of 10 cents per pound 
would be $1 on the entire amount? 

Mr. SMOOT. In practice it means that if they try to pat 
leng-staple cottor in a selvage and try to get it im here, the 
10 per cent is more than the selvage would be, and therefore 
they will not get any compensation for the cloth. 


If you change one, you 
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Mr. POMBRENE. That does net quite answer the question. 

Mr. SMOOT. The other way, with 70's, it is impossible to 
do it. Does that answer the Senator's: question? 

Mr. POMERENE. Ne; I think not. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then I do not know how to answer it. 

Mr: POMERENE. Just let me state my position. Suppose 
we have a fabric coming in here that weighs 10 pounds and 
10 per cent of it in weight is long-staple cotton. Then the 10 
cents per pound. applies to the entire 10 pounds, or $1: 

Mr. SMOOT. If there was “ such.am animal”; but I want 


to say to: the Senater—— 

Mr. POMERENE. Yow have assumed that there was: “ such 
an animal”; 
it is. 


; otherwise, you would not have phrased: this as 


Mr. SMOOT. No; I will say to the Senator that that: is 
not, what this means, either. If the Senator will follow this, 
he will see that it reads: 

There shall be paid on all yarns finer tham No. 60 and on all yarns 
finer than No, 60 contained im threads and, cloth 

So, if, it ig net contained there, it does not pay anything—— 

Mr. POMERENE, Of. course not. 

Mr. SMOOT. No matter what it is: If it is 10 per cent, or 
20 per cent, or 30 per cent, it will be just what is contained 
in, the cloth. Ten per cent is the limit. So they will not pay 
them anything if 9 per cent of the cloth contains these threads. 
They will not pay them. anything if 5. per eent of the cleth 
contains these threads. It has to be ever 10 per cent, and 
when it is 10 per cent they pay it upen the amount contained 
in the thread or cloth. 

Mr. POMERENE. Then the Senator’s construction of this 
language is, to use the illustration which I have used, that 
they would pay only 10.cents on the 10 pounds? 

Mr. SMOOT. It could not be otherwise. 

Mr. POMERENE. That answers my question. 

Mr. SMOOT. On any part of the 10 pounds they would 
pay. the proper proportion of the 10 cents a pound, with the 
single exception that unless there is: at least 1 pound of it, 
they de not pay anything. If there are only 14 ounces of that 
10 pounds, they will net.get any compensation whatever. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the eommittee amendment: as modified. 

Mr. SMITH. + Is that on paragraph 905a? 

Mr, SMOOT. It is. 

Mr. SMITH. That is, the question is.on the paragraph as 
amended ? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is. 

Mr. SMITH. It is the final vote on the paragraph, and I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk 

to, call. the roll. 

Mr. POMERENE (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral. pair with my. colleague [Mr. or, _ being able to 
obtain a transfer, I withhold my. vote. at liberty to vote 
I would vate “ nay.” 

Mr. ROBINSON. (when his name was called), I, transfer 
my. pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr: Suruer- 
LAND}, to the Senator from Missouri [Mr.. Resp} and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SMITH (when his name was called). Transferring my 
pair with the Senater from New York [Mr. WapswortH} to the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. CuLBersan}, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. TRAMMELL (when. his name was called). In the ab- 
sence of my pair, the Senator from. Rhode Island [Mr. Coxr}, 
and being unable to get a transfer, I withhold my vote. If per- 
mitted to vote, I would vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. EDGE. Making the same announcement as before as to 
the transfer of my pair, { vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from New York [Mr, Catpgs] with the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Harrrs] ; 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. Cameron} with the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Watson] ; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Huxtns] with the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison} ; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN} with 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. WaisH}; 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] with the Senator 
from. Mississippi [Mr. Wiztz1amMs]; and 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Spencer} with the Senator 
from. Montana {[Mr. Myxzrs]. 

Mr. NEW. ‘Transferring my pair with the junior Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. McKxzrzar}, to the junior Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. Pacsg}, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr, GLASS. Making the same announcement as on the 
previous vote, I vote “ nay.” 


Mr. LODGE (after having voted in the affirmative). “The 
senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWoop] has not voted; 
and I therefore transfer: my pair with that Senator to the Sena- 
tor from Maryland [Mr. Wrtier] and allew my vote to stand, 

The result wags announced—yeas 32, nays 22, as follows : : 

YEAS—82. 
Baa 

r 
Broussard 
Capper 
Curtis 


France 
Gooding 
Hale 
Harreld 


Heflin 

Hitcheock 

Jones, N. Mex. 
Fletcher Kellogg 
Gerry King 


Swanson 
Walsh, Mass. 


Bursum 
Calder 
Cameron Ladd Wadsworth 
Colt La Follette Walsh, Mont, 
Crow McCormick Watson, Ga. 
McKellar Watson, Ind. 


Harris Trammell 


Culberson 
Cummins 


Myers 
Dillingham 
da Pont 


Newberry 
Ni son 
Elkins Norbeck 
Frelinghuysen Norris 

Se the committee amendment as modified was agreed to. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the next 
amendment. 

The Reapinc Cixzzk. The next amendment is, in paragraph 
906, the paragraph covering tracing cloth, page 126, line 4, to 
strike out “17” and insert “20” before the words “ per cent ad 
valorem.” 

Mr, SMOOT. I rese to say just a few words for the Recorp, 
but if Senators are ready to vote I will not say anything. 
Does the Senator from South Carolina desire to say anything 
on the amendment? 

Mr. SMITH. [I think, taking into consideration the difference 
in the American and foreign valuations, the rate as adepted by 
the House and the Senate committee are about the same, and it 
is about equal to the rate of duty in the present law. 

Mr. SMOOT. The rate of duty upon tracing cloth is within 1 
per cent of the rate in the Underwood law. 

The amendment was agreed to: 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 906, on page 126, line 
8, to strike out “17” and insert “ 20.” 

Mr. SMOOT. The same explanation applies to that amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was to. 

The next amendment was, on line 11, to strike out “20” and 
insert “ 30.” 

Mr. SMITH. I think the Senator will agree with me that 
that rate is too high. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator has reference to waterproof cloth? 

Mr. SMIZH. Yes: The rate in the present law is 25 per cent, 
and this rate amounts to about 37 per cent. Soit is an increase 
of 12 per cent, when. the waterproof cloth, of which I have a 
sample here, is nothing but very heavy, tight-woven cloth. It is 
not waterproofed; it is just waterproof cloth. Any mill can 
make it. I am informed that the value of the imports for 1921 
was only $63,000, whereas the amount we use is something like 
$10,000,000 worth: I would suggest to the Senator that we 
reduce that rate to the House rate. That would about take care 
of the situation. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Underwood. Act places a duty of 25 per 
cent on this article, and the equivalent duty provided for by, 
the amendment is only 37 per cent. The Payne-Aldrich duty 
was 50 per cent. Perhaps if this waterproof cloth were just 
single cloth, it would be enough to impose a duty of 30 per cent, 
but sometimes it is eomposed of threefold: or twofold cloth, 
and an immense amount of expensive work is required to make 
it. , This duty is put on to take eare of that kind of cloth, and 
I can not see why it should be reduced: below 37 per cent. 

Mr. SMITH. The equivalent ad valorem under the Payne- 
Aldrich law, calculated upon the valuation of the cloth now, 
would be 84 and a fraction per cent, and wnder this amend- 
ment it is 37.09 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is unfortunate that that statement has so 
often been taken by a number of Senators as being a just state- 
ment. There is no one who does not know that at this time 
cotten cloths of all kinds are double the prices they brought in 
1910. It is true-that if you take those prices of 1910, with this 
ad valorem duty, the rate would be about 34 per cent; but the 
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prices of cloth are not the same to-day as they were in 1910, 
and it is unfair to compare the equivalent ad valorem. Under 
the Payne-Aldrich law in 1910 the import duty was 50 per cent. 

Mr. SMITH. It was 49.7. 

Mr. SMOOT. It was practically 50 per cent, and with the 
prices @f cloth as they are to-day this rate is the equivalent 
of 37.09 per cent. That is the difference. In other words, it is 
a reduction from the Payne-Aldrich rate of 124 per cent. 

Mr. SMITH. Oh, no; it is not fair to bring in the Payne- 
Aldrich law. 

Mr. SMOOT. We can not go back and take the price of 
1910. Taking the price of to-day the equivalent ad valorem is 
37.09. 

Mr. SMITH. Under this bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; and the equivalent ad valorem under the 
Payne-Aldrich law was 50. 

Mr. SMITH. It was 84.17. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; that is, provided the price was as of to- 
day; but I am speaking of the price to which the Payne-Aldrich 
law was applied. 

Mr. SMITH. Yes; and it amounted to 49.73. 

Mr, SMOOT. Yes; I said 50. 

Mr. SMITH. This fabric is made out of very coarse yarn. 
It is whole woven. It is just a very tight weave, made for 
automobile covers. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is one type. I just stated that we could 
get along with the one-ply type, but we have the three ply and 
the two ply, and we have to protect them. 

Mr. SMITH. The Senator knows the character of this cloth 
even where it is of more plies or where it is waterproofed, 
where rubber is compressed into it, and any mill may perform 
that act, but he can not claim that these goods are of a very 
highly technical composition. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not of the one ply, but it is of the two ply and 
three ply. 

Mr. SMITH. Even in the other plies it is very easily woven. 
Ido not see why we should add to the already exorbitant cost of 
the ordinary automobile by putting a duty that is from 10 to 
15 or 20 per cent higher on the covers of the cars, when we are 
importing practically none and are furnishing more than our 
own people can consume. 

The House had a duty, whether or not in part of India rub- 
ber, of 5 cents per square yard and 20 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. That was the American valuation. 

Mr. SMITH. Yes; I will admit that it was American valua- 
tion. The Senate committee changed it to 5 cents per square 
yard and 30 per cent, but it seems to me that 5 cents a yard 
and 20 per cent ad valorem would be adequate to protect. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Epcer in the chair). Does 
the Senator from South Carolina yield to the Senator from 
Nebraska? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I would like to inquire, combining the 
5 cents per square yard with the 30 per cent ad valorem, what 
total ad valorem protection is given? 

Mr. SMITH. Under the present bil! it is 37.09 on the cloth. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It is something, of course, that is made 
by machinery here just as well as elsewhere? 

Mr. SMITH. Certainly. We imported practically none. The 
Senator has some idea of the number of automobiles in the 
country that have been covered with this kind of cloth. I 
have not the exact figures, but 99 per cent of the cloth that we 
have used of this kind is produced in this country. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Does the Senator from Utah concede that 
the imports are practically negligible? 

Mr. SMOOT. The imports for 1921 were negligible, but 
there were $63,898 worth. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. How were they for 1920 and other years? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not the figures here. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I mean under the Underwood-Simmons 
tariff law have they ever amounted to much? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I do not think they have been heavy. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Then why increase the duty? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have the figures. In 1914 the importa- 
tions were $88,427. Since then they have increased. In 1918 
they were $191,000; in 1919, $139,000; in 1920, $121,000; and 
for the first nine months of 1922 they were $73,000. 

Mr. SMITH. The Tariff Information Survey on water- 
proofed cotton and other vegetable waterproofed fiber con- 
tains a table beginning with the year 1899. It reached its 
maximum in 1909. It then dropped off rapidly down to 1914, 
when the war interfered and importations were practically 
shut off. Then in 1914-15 it went back to 151,000 square yards 
and reached its maximum in 1917, and has declined since until 
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we have about 133,000 square yards. But, taking any year, 
the number of yards is absolutely negligible measured by the 
millions of yards used in the country. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That shows that the present rate is practi- 
cally a prohibitory rate. 

Mr. SMITH. That is true. The importations from 1918 up 
to the present would indicate that the present rate of duty is 
not only a protective duty but practically a prohibitory duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. I admit that on the singles it is. 

Mr. SMITH. It is on all of them. ° 

Mr. SMOOT. I know that, but almost all of the Huropean 
importations are twofold and threefold. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then, if we want to make the tariff higher 
to cover these highly specialized articles, why not differentiate? 
Why impose it upon all characters of waterproofed cloth when 
it is admitted that there are no importations of certain char- 
acters of cloth? 

Mr. SMOOT. As long: as goods do not come in under the 
rate we have to-day, why go to work and take account of all 
those goods? We could write a tariff here a thousand miles 
long if we undertook to separate every type within a class. 
That has never been done that I know of in the history of 
tariff making: 

Mr. SMITH. I am of the impression that three-quarters of 
the importations are of the single ply. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not so understand it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Why not separate it, as I have suggested? 
The 20 per cent duty has been absolutely prohibitory as to 
probably 95 or 96 per cent of all of the cloth coming into the 
country. Now, the Senator has said there is a special variety 
that this does not exclude. Why not describe that variety 
and increase the rate as to that particular variety? 

Mr. SMITH. Taking all that is imported, it was negligible. 
That being true and the evidence being to the effect that they 
have not sent in enough to seriously interfere with the manu- 
facture of that kind of cloth, I see no reason in the world why 
the rates of duty should be raised. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee on page 126, line 11. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. In the next paragraph I want to submit an 
amendment. I will submit it at this time before the first 
amendment is agreed to, so that Senators can see just what 
the amendment will provide. 

On page 126, in line 15, beginning with the word “less,” 
strike out the balance of the paragraph and insert “ rate of duty 
of more than 45 per cent ad valorem,” so as to read: 

Provided, That none of the foregoing shall pay a rate of duty of more 
than 45 per cent ad valorem. 

The House provided that it shall not pay a less duty, and the 
committee decided that in this case they did not want to impose 
a duty upon these cotton cloths containing silk and artificial 
silk higher than the fancy cloths that we have provided for in 
paragraph 905a,. The object of the amendment is to make it 
conform to that paragraph, They are all specialties 

Mr. SMITH. The showing on cloths containing silk is worse 
than as to the imports of fine cotton cloths, because our imports 
of cotton cloths containing silk were only $79,882 in value. The 
quantity was 297,000 square yards. The domestic production 
was $29,759 worth. The quantity produced was 81,591 square 
yards, We have no statistics showing the exports, because these 
were not differentiated in our exports from other cloths, but, 
according to the experts, the amount that we imported into this 
country is practically negligible, showing that the present rate 
of duty on these cloths has acted more prohibitorily and has 
had more restraint than it had even on the cotton cloths. Yet it 
is proposed to increase the rate of duty, when we practically 
have imported none under the present rate of duty and where it 
appears that these cloths that are imported into this country 
have no competition. 

The Senator from Utah proposed in effect to amend by strik- 
ing out “less” and inserting the word “more” between the 
words “duty” and “than,” and in place of “33” to insert 
“45.” Does the Senator propose to adhere to the “25” as 
against the “17”? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; because the specific duty, in case these 
goods went down in price, of course might be altogether too 
high, and therefore we limit it to 45 per cent, the same as we 
limited the fancy cloths in paragraph 905a. Of course, there is 
not nearly the amount of these goods used as of the other goods. 
There is very little comparison as to the amount of yardage or 
value, but the committee desired to limit it to 45 per cent. The 
Payne-Aldrich law has a minimum of 50 per cent, no matter 
what the equivalent ad valorem was, taking the specific and the 
given ad valorem together, and with that minimum ad valorem 
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under the prices existing in 1910 the equivalent ad valorem was 
58 per cent. But the committee now say that in no case, no 
matter whether prices go back to the 1910 basis or not, shall 
the rate be more than 45 per cent. 

Mr. SMITH. But under the present law the duty is 30 per 
cent. As it now stands proposed by the committee it would be 
54.77 per cent, which shows that when we say it “shall not be 
more than,” it means a straight duty of 45 per cent. 

Mr, SMOOT. Yes; with the prices as of to-day. But suppose 
the prices fall, then, ef course, the maximum of 45 per cent 
would apply. It would apply to-day. There is no doubt about 
that. When the rates of the Dingley law applied the equivalent 
ad valorem was’ 58 per cent, and now it can not be more than 
45 per cent, the way the committee have changed it. The House 
reported it just the same as it was under the Payne-Aldrich 
law, expressed in American valuation instead of foreign valua- 
tion, for they said “a less rate of duty than 334 per cent ad 
valorem” and under the transposition of American valuation 
into foreign valuation it amounted to 50: per cent. 

Mr. SMITH. The point I am making is that we have just 
raised the rate’on this article 15 per cent—from 30 per cent to 
45 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true under the prices of to-day. There 
is no doubt about that. 

Mr. SMITH. But the importations are negligible. If the 
Senator thinks that so large a duty should be imposed on goods, 
which are composed in part of silk, with such a minimum impor- 
tation and such a vast volume of them being used in this coun- 
try, the consumption amounting te $29,000,000 worth as against 
only $79,000 worth imported, I think we ought to have a roll 
call on the proposition, in order that Senators may go on record 
as to whether or not, despite the fact that there are no impor- 
tations, the people of this country who buy cotten goods in 
which there is an admixture of silk shall be compelled to pay 
an increased duty of about 45 or 50 per cent. 

Mr, SMOOT, I want to say one thing more and then I am 
through,. Unless we provide a rate the same as that which is 
fixed in paragraph 905, there will be nothing otherwise to pre- 
vent putting in one thread of artificial silk in any part of the 
goods and then having them fall under this paragraph. We do 
not want to leave that loophole, Mr. President. It seems to 
me as to this class of cotton goods containing silk and artificial 
silk, that anybody who wants to buy any particular style which 
is not made in America should not object to paying the 45 per 
cent duty. 

Mr. SMITH. Though the figures as to the different classes 
can not be separated, because of the fact that our exports of 
these particular goods are covered in the general statistics with 
reference to the export of cotton cloths, I am informed by those 
who know, by experts, that of these cotton-silk shirtings we ex- 
port a great deal more than we import, showing that under the 
present rate of duty the industry is not only amply protected 
but really that the present law operates as an embargo, in that 
we are underselling manufacturers of like goods in Europe. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the com- 
mittee amendment. 


Mr, SMITH. In that paragraph, I move that the House 
rate—— 
Mr. SMOOT, If the Senator from South Carolina wishes to 


adjust the matter, the only way to do so is to move that the 
maximum rate of 45 per cent, which is provided by the amend- 
ment which I have just offered, be decreased. 

Mr. SMITH, I recognize that the Senator has his percent- 
ages a little out of line in stating that their relation is 17 to 
25. As I figure it out, the difference between the foreign valua- 
tion and American valuation would be 17 to 20. That would 
be about their relation. 

Mr. SMOOT. That would all depend upon the price of the 
goods, because this is a compound duty. 

Mr. SMITH. I know; but that is the general percentage. 

Mr. SMOOT. The only way the Senator can change it would 
be to substitute a lower rate than 45 per cent for the maximum 
rate to be charged for the goods falling in that paragraph. 

Mr. SMITH. I accept the Senator’s wording. I move to 
amend the paragraph so that it will read: 

Taat none of the foregoing shall pay a rate of duty more than 30 per 
cent, 

Mr. SMOOT. That would be the rate provided for in the 
existing Underwood tariff law. 

Mr. SMITH. I move to change the rate of 45 per cent to 80 
per cent. That reduces the duty 15 per cent and maintains the 
parity. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Swuirn] 
to the amendment of the committee. 
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Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I merely wanted to ask the 
Senator from Utah {Mr. Smoor] one question. The Senator 
contends that unless this rate is made 45 per cent all the other 
cloths for which we have provided a maximum duty of 45 per 
cent might come in under this rate? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is the other way, I will say to the Senator 
from Wisconsin. I have spoken the way I have in justification 
of the committee amendment. 

Mr. LENROOT. I understand. 

Mr. SMOOT. If we did not haye the 45 per cent duty in this 
case, if we made it 50 per cent, ill say, with one thread of 
ps in the goods, they could be brought in under a less rate of 

uty. 

Mr. LENROOT. It is upon the highest counts where the 45 
per cent applies. Are shirtings and goods of that kind of higher 
or lower counts? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that most of the 
shirtings, I think, run about 65, 66, 68, and 70. 

Mr. LENROOT. Does not the Senator think that the rate 
could be made 40 per cent, in view of the fact that 30 per 
cent is now practically prohibitive? Would not that still har- 
monize with what we have done? 

Mr. SMOOT. I would not want to do that unless I had 
examined the samples, I will say to the Senator from Wisconsin, 

Mr. SMITH. I think an examination of the samples even of 
the finer grades of shirting will disclose that they are made 
out of counts which contain as low as 30 threads. 

Mr. LENROOT. I think the Senator from Utah could well 
accept 40 per cent instead of 45 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, without any further examina- 
tion of the matter I could not do so, 

Mr. LENROOT. Upon the face of the figures, there are no 
imports, 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator wants the paragraph to go over, 
I am perfectly willing that it shall go over in order that it 
may be examined; but it is not now a question of imports 
particularly. 

Mr. LENROOT. We merely want a proper relationship. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want this balanced up so that goods properly 
falling in some other paragraph can not come in under this 
paragraph. 

Mr, LENROOT. Very well, but the Senator will understand 
that if these goods come in of a lower count, they «will not 
take a rate of 40 per cent, because in the lo counts the 
manufacturers would still prefer that they should come in 
under the countable paragraphs. 

Mr. SMOOT, I wish to pong suré of that before I agree to the 
Senator’s proposition. 

Mr. SMITH. I think when the Senator from Utah investi- 
gates the matter he will find that by far the greater quantity 
of silk and cotton shirtings are of the lower count; and [ 
think that a duty of 30 per cent would be ample to take care 
of the situation because we are selling these goods in Man- 
chester, England. I think an investigation by the Tariff Com- 
mission will show that to be the fact. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘The Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHuRsT] 
the other day showed samples of cloths which were made in 
southern mills in this country with 120 counts of yarn; and, 
by the way, I will say to the Senator that as to shirtings—I 
am not positive of it, but my information is—they come in here 
of 64, 66, 68, and 70 counts. 

Mr. LENROOT. They must be of lower counts, because E 
find the average vatue in 1921 is only 213 cents per yard. 

Mr. McLEAN. That may be so, but I suggest to the Senator 
from Utah that under this paragraph cloth, no matter how fine, 
could be brought in if it contained a thread of silk. 

” SMOOT. Silk or artificial silk. 

I ask that this paragraph go over in order that we may ascer- 
tain just what the counts are. I notice here by an examination 
of the compilation of samples selected by the Tariff Com- 
mission that there are no goods mentioned falling under this 
paragraph, and so I should like to have the matter investigated. 

Mr. SMITH. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to passing 
over the committee amendment as modified? The Chair hears 
no objection. The Secretary will state the next amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Paragraph 908 covers tapestries and other 
Jacquard woven unhoelstery cloth, Jacquard woven blankets, 
and Jacquard woven napped cloths. I move that 45 per cent 
be substituted for 50 per cent in line 20. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The Reapinc Crerk. The Senator from Utah proposes to 
amend the committee amendment by striking’ out “50” and 
inserting “ 45,” so as to read “45 per cent ad valorem.” 
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Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, just a moment. I desire to see 
if the amendment conforms to the amendment which the Sen- 
ator is going to propose in paragraph 907. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is a straight 45 per cent ad valorem duty. 

Mr. SMITH. Does the Senator do that to conform with the 
amendments in the preceding paragraph? 

Mr, SMOOT. Yes; with the Jacquard woven cloth provided 
for in the preceding paragraph. In this instance a straight 
45 per cent ad valorem duty is proposed. 

Mr. LENROOT. The present rate is 85 per cent, and there 
are large imports. 

Mr. SMOOT.. Yes; there are large imports. 

The Reaping CLERK. On page 126, line 17, after the word 
“cloths” and the comma, it is proposed to insert “ Jacquard 
woven blankets and Jacquard woven napped cloths, all the 
foregoing,” so as to read: 

Par. 908. Tapestries, and other Joequans woven upholstery cloths, 
Jacquard woven blankets and Jacquard woven pape cloths, all the 
foregoing, in the piece or otherwise, composed wholly or in chief value 
of cotton or other vegetable fiber—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment reported by the committee. P 

Mr. SMITH. I find that the duty on the class of goods cov- 
ered by the paragraph is 10 per cent higher than the present 
rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; but the Senator must know that of Jac- 
quard figured upholstery goods there have been imported 
63,573,872 square yards. The paragraph also covers tapestry 
piece goods, of which there have been 4,013,687 square yards 
imported. 

Further I wish to say to the Senate that under a recent de- 
cision of the Treasury Department the Jacquard woven netting 
falls under this paragraph also. 

Mr. SMITH. I am informed that lace curtains were formerly 
included but under the decision of the Treasury Department 
or the court they were eliminated, and therefore the amount of 
importations under this paragraph would be correspondingly 
reduced. I have not the table before me showing exactly what 
the importat’ons into the country were. 

Mr. SMOOT. The eliminat‘on of the lace curtains could not 
reduce the figures as to the importation of tapestry and piece 
goods. 

Mr. SMITH. It did include curtains until it was decided 
they did not fell within the paragraph. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; nets and nettings. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, in view of the action taken by 
the Senate on the preceding paragraph, I shall let that go. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment will be 
stated. 

The Reapine CrierK. On page 126, line 20, in lieu of the 
amendment proposed by the committee, “50,” it is proposed to 
insert “ 45,” so that it will read: 

Composed wr or in chief value of cotton or other vegetable fiber, 
45 per cent ad valorem. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. as modified. 

The amendment, as modified, was agreed to. 

The Reapinc CLerK. The next amendment is in paragraph 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in that paragraph I desire to 
substitute “50” for “55” on line 25. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment, as modified, 
will be stated. 

The Reapine Crerk. In lieu of the figures proposed by the 
ao ee “55,” it is proposed to insert “50,” so that it will 
read: 

Pile fabrics, composed wholly or in chief value of cotton, including 
pam and velvet ribbons, cut‘or uncut, whether or not the pile covers 
he whole surface, and manufactures, in any form, made or cut from 
cotton pile fabrics, 50 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, this applies to plushes and 
velvet ribbons, cut or uncut, and pile covers and pile cloths of 
all sorts, They are very difficult articles to manufacture. It is 
like manufacturing a double cloth, and then they have to cut 
the pile in two. It is very difficult work, and it runs alli the way 
from 200 picks to 400 picks to the inch, according to the fine- 
ness of the face. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, under the present rate of duty 
our imports have steadily decreased, until in 1921 we imported 
to the value of $270.788. 

Mr. SMOOL. -¢ will say to the scnator that my opinion is 
that that is due to style move than auything else. 
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Mr. SMITH. We ourselves manufactured 72,255,000 square 
yards, of a value of $51,251,000. In 1914 we had imports of a 
value of $1,945,000; in 1910, $518,000; but in 1921 we only had 
$270,788 worth, or 210,954 square yards. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator know that in 1919, I think. 
and along in 1917 and 1918, these cotton velvets, so. called, 
were worn by ladies as dresses of luxury, and no lady’s ward- 
robe was complete without one? I suppese mow you could 
go to any gathering and you would not find a lady there dressed 
in a cotton velvet or a silk dress, either. They are out of 
fashion. This is one style of goods that comes into fashion 
just so often, and when they come in all the ladies wear them, 
and when they go out none of them do; and you.can- not. tell 
by the imports, nor can you tell by the production each year, 
just what is used in the United States. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, regardless of any style or the 
change of any style, the imports from 1891 to 1920 have steadily 
decreased. For instance, the quantity in 1902 was 9,659,£ 8 
square yards. In 1904 it was 6,978,000 square yards. In 1905 
it was 5,211,000 square yards. In 1906 it was 3,577,000 square 
yards. In 1907 it was 3,218,000 square yards. In 1909 it was 
1,122,000 square yards. I will skip the next few years, be- 
cause it gradually goes down. In 1919 it was 533,000 square 
yards. In 1920 it was 832,000 square yards. These figures 
show that the importations of all those kinds of fabrics steadily 
decreased. That was under a 40 per cent duty, showing that it 
was practically prohibitive. Now, why increase it? Why is 
not that ample? Why do we propose to increase the rate when 
the present rate is wholly effective, not as a protection but it 
seems to be acting as an embargo against the importation of 
these goods? 

I am taking the Senator and his party at their word, that 
what they want to do is to measure the difference in cost 
abroad and at home, not in theory but in actual practice, and 
testing it out when they find that they are satisfied with it. 
The facts are that under a 40 per cent duty you have practi- 
cally shut out these goods. What excuse is there for raising 
the duty? These goods do not come under the classification of 
any that have preceded them. In view of this plain proof of 
the adequacy»of the present rate of duty, why is it desired to 
raise it? 

I have done my best to help expedite this bill, and I have 
tried to help Senators on the other side to whip it into some 
kind of shape, because everybody here recognizes that this thing 
is something like the Bible said about Melchizedek, ‘‘ Having 
neither beginning of days nor end of life.” It is a hodgepodge. 
Whoever composed this bill, as Paul said about the Jews, had 
“a zeal of God, but not according to knowledge.” They had a 
zeal to put all the duty they could rake and scrape into every 
nook and corner, without any regard to the scientific structure 
of the bill. Your own theory is that all you want to do is to 
measure the difference between the cost abroad and at home. 
I take you at your word and ask you to apply your own doc- 
trine, and you will not do it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. We have no information at all as to the cost 
of production abroad and at home. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no; I know we have not. The Senator does 
not think that we have given any time at all to it; but I want 
to call the attention of the Senator from South Carolina to the 
fact that in the rate we give here is included the compensatory 
duty for long-staple cotton. If you take the price of these goods, 
and take the 40 per cent that is in the Underwood-Simmons bill, 
and figure the cost of these goods to-day, and give them the 
compensatory duty for the 7 cents a pound on long-staple cotton, 
I want to tell you that there is very little difference between the 
rate imposed under this bill and that imposed in the existing — 
law. _We are not asking for a compensatory duty in this. para- 
graph for long-staple cotton, but we know that long-staple cotton 
is what is used in the manufacture of these goods. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield at that 
point? ; 

Mr. SMITH. If the Senator will allow me, [ have those fig- 
ures right here. If the Senator. has them, I should be glad to 
have him insert them in the Recorp. 

Mr. LENROOT. About one-eighth of the imports in 1921 
were of long-staple cotton and seven-eighths were not of long- 
staple cotton, and therefore did. not carry the compensatory 
duty. 

Mr.SMOOT. That may be on the cheaper lines, of course, 

. Mr, LENROOT. . That is all the imports of pile fabrics. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then those are the ones that came in, 

Mr. LENROOT. The average was $1.26 per square yard for 
the ordinary cottons and $1.56 per square yard for long-staple 
cotton, 
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Mr., SMOOT., . Yes; but I want to say to the Senator that 
they run up as high as $4 and $5 a yard. Those are the cheaper 
lines of goods. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, this bears out the contention 
that was made by the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Simmons] and others here that you are going to penalize the 
great bulk of cotton goods by virtue of the compensatory duty 
on the Arizona cotton. Here is an illustration of that fact. 

Mr. SMOOT, Oh, no. 

Mr. SMITH. Well, read the language of it. It says here: 

In any form, made or cut from cotton-pile fabrics, 45 per cent ad 
valorem, 

You do not say whether composed of 1j-inch cotton or not. 
You say “all these fabrics,” and the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Lenroor] has shown that about one-eighth of them are 
composed of that kind of cotton, and yet you impose a com- 
pensatory duty upon the whole business. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; and to-day, under the existing law, all 
kinds of these fabrics carry a duty of 40 per cent, and there is 
no duty upon long-staple cotton. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr, President, will the Senator yield? I 
wish to make a correction. The expert calls my attention to 
the fact that the imports that I read of the first five months 
did not carry a compensatory duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the question of policy came up 
as to whether we should undertake to enumerate all of these 
tapestries and pile fabrics of all kinds, and in each case put 
on a compensatory duty according to the amount of cotton 
used in the goods; and it was decided to apply it to paragraphs 
903 and 905a only and provide the rates to take care of that 
outside. The House gave a duty of 45 per cent on foreign 
valuation, 80 per cent on American valuation. That meant 45 
per cent. That is one-third off. At that time they had no 
rate of duty upon long-staple cotton, so we have cut the rate 
by whatever amount the duty upon long-staple cotton may 
affect the price of those goods. That, of course, is 10 cents a 
pound upon every pound of it that goes into the pile fabrics, 
and it is a large decrease from the House rate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the amendment of the committee, as modified. 

The amendment, as modified, was agreed to, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment of the 
committee will be stated. 

The Reaping CLERK. On page 127, line 2, it is proposed to 
strike out “25” and insert“ 40,” so as to read: 
terry-woven fabrics, composed wholly or in chief yalue of cotton, and 
manufactures, in any form, made or cut from terry-woven fabrics, 40 
per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SMOOT. In that case we gave just exactly the duty 
provided by the present law. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in paragraph 910, I want to 
modify the 40 per cent ad valorem to 30 per cent ad valorem. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon agreeing 
to the committee amendment as modified, which the Secretary 
will state. 

The READING CLerK. In paragraph 910, page 127, line 6, the 
Senator from Utah proposes to strike out “28” and to insert 
in lieu thereof “30,” so as to read: 

Par. 910. Table damask, composed wholly or in chief yalue of cotton 
and manufactures, in any form, composed wholly or in chief value of 
such damask, 30 per cent ad valorem, 

Mr. SMITH. Of course, I will have another chance at that. 
I will let the vote be taken. 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the committee was, in paragraph 911, 
page 127, line 8, after the words “ bedspreads,” to insert the 
words “in the piece or otherwise,” and a comma; 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SMOOT. This is just to correct the wording. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have no objection to that amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
next amendment. 

The Reapina CrerK. The next amendment is, on page 127, 
line 11, where the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoot] proposes to 
strike out “30” and. insert in lieu thereof ‘“ 40,” in lieu of the 
45 per cent proposed by the committee. 

Mr. SMITH. The present rate is 25 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT.. No; it is 80 per cent, 

Mr. SMITH. The maximum was 30 per cent, I see that the 
present law makes a distinction between bedspreads and quilts, 

Mr. SMOOT. No; they both bear a rate of 30 per cent. 
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Mr. SMITH. One is under. paragraph 264, and the other is 
under paragraph 266, One is 30 per cent, and the other is 25 
per cent, 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will notice, on the other quilts— 
bedspreads, wholly or in chief value of cotton—I propose to 
amend by striking out “30” and inserting “25.” The rate 
in the existing law is 80 per cent. This proposed rate is 5 per 
cent less than the rate in existing law. 

Mr, SMITH. I did not quite catch that. 

Mr, SMOOT. The Senator was speaking of other quilts or 
bedspreads, in line 12, wholly or in chief value of cotton. I 
have offered an amendment. to substitute “25” for the 30 per 
cent ad valorem, and if the Senator will look up the existing 
law he will find that the rate is 80 per cent. In other words, 
the rate in the amendment is 5 per cent lower than the rate in 
existing law. 

Mr. SMITH. Let us take the facts in reference to the quilts 
and blankets. 

Mr. SMOOT, That is quilts and bedspreads woven of two or 
more sets of warp threads.or of two or more sets of filling 
threads. On that we propose a duty of 40 per cent. The rate 
in existing law is 30 per cent, and the Payne-Aldrich rate was 
45 per cent. When we come to other quilts or bedspreads, the 
second part of this paragraph—— 

Mr. SMITH. The present law does not separate them. It 
gives them together, and the imports into this country were 
valued at $230,000, whereas the domestic production in value 
was $42,000,000. The production of quilts alone amounted to 
$10,000,000, and of blankets to $32,000,000, whereas the value 
of the imports was $230,000, against a combined production of 
$42,000,000. We have the very same difference in this as we 
had in.the other, paragraph to which I called the Senator's 
attention. A 25 per cent for one and 30 per cent for the other 
acted as a practical prohibition. On what ground does the 
Senator raise this duty? 

Mr. SMOOT. It was a typographical error, I see, which led 
me to say that the rate of duty on other quilts and bedspreads 
under existing law is 80 per cent. It is 25 per cent, just as 
we propose to make this rate 25 per cent. But the production 
the Senator speaks of is for all quilts, of every name and 
nature, 

“Mr. SMITH. Under the Senator’s proposed arrangement he 
will have the latter classification exactly as it is now, and 
dividing them, as you do, the other classification would be 15 
per cent higher, so that your average would be possibly 10 per 
eent higher than the present. 

Mr. SMOOT. The existing rate is 30 per cent on the quilts 
and bedspreads woven of two or more sets of warp threads or of 
two or more sets of filling threads. 

Mr. SMITH. It is 30 per cent, and you propose to make it 
40-per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. And 25 per cent. 

Mr. SMITH. Then, if they were evenly divided you would 
have 30 per cent and 25 per cent, and your 45 per cent and 25 
per cent would be 70 per cent, and you would have 20 per cent 
additional on the two, when, under the report of the Tariff 
Commission, you have no imports to speak of. Why the raise? 
I am simply taking your theory of protection. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know what the Senator means by 20 
per cent more. 

Mr. SMITH. You take 25 per cent and 30 per cent. Those 
are the minimum and maximum under the present law. Add 
them together. and divide them by 2, and you would have the 
average. - 

Mr. SMOOT. That would be 274 per cent. 

Mr. SMITH. The rates under this amendment are 45 per cent 
and 30 per cent. which would make 75 per cent. The average 
would be 373, ; 

Mr. SMOOT. As against 273. 

Mr. SMITH. That would be exactly 10 per cent difference. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; but that is not the way to take an 
average. 

Mr. SMITH That is the nearest we can approximate it with 
the figures now before us. In view of the fact that you have all 
the protection you could ask for in the world, why do you want 
to increase the rate? 

Mr. SMOOT. We are not. increasing it. 

Mr. SMITH. You are increasing it 15 per cent—that is, you 
are adding that much more—whereas the present rate of duty 
seems to be absolutely ample. 

Mr. SMOOT. The present rate of duty is ample on other 
quilts and bedspreads, other than those woven of two or more 
sets of warp threads or two or more sets of filling thread, 
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Mr. SMITH. But the Senator has no more statistics than I 
have to show that the double woven comes in in any greater 
quantity than the single woven. There are no figures here to 
show it; so that we must take them all in the same category. 
The total amount coming in is absolutely negligible in compart- 
son with the domestic production and consumption. So, why 
add the 10 per cent? 

It is not a question of protection. This proves the fact that 
what you are driving at is to enable the manufacturers of this 
country to raise their own prices, because under the present 
rate you are shutting out importations. There fs no compett- 
tion. Why do you add to the rate which seems to be so effec- 
tive? The only answer,can be that you want to give the manu- 
facturers an excuse for adding that much to the prices. 

I am going to put into the Recorp the average dividends 
made by the standard and organized mills of this country, and 
let the people know what manufacturers need alomg these lines, 
as compared with those who have to take their chances with 
the seasons and with the boll weevil and demoralized finance, 
and go out and fight with nature to see whether they will make 
any crop, and when they have made a crop stand at the mercy 
of the gamblers as to whether they will get anything for it or 
not. But we sit down and build a wall around those who 
manufacture the stuff, and impose rates which will compel the 
American people to pay more than is justified by any doctrine 
of tariff whatsoever. 

Those are the facts I want the American people to know, and 
I am glad this is going ito the Recorp. Here are the figures 
of the imports, showing that the present rate is not only pro- 
tective but almost prohibitory.. Yet we are asked to add 10 
per cent to it. . 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, this is one case where I 
think the facts ought to be fully set out in the Recorp, and I 
wish to set them out as fully as I can. 

This paragraph divides itself into a number of separate arti- 
cles, and the Tariff Commission in its report has dealt with 
each one of those separate articles in the statistics as to pro- 
duction, imports, and exports. It appears that the production 


of bedspreads and quilts in 1919 was valued at $10,250,000. 
That is the first thing dealt with in the paragraph. 
The production was valued 


Next is sheets and pillowcases. 
at $3,369,000. 

The production of eotten blankets of all kinds was valued at 
$32,640,000. 

The production of towels, toweling, and bath mats, wiping 
and polishing cloths, was valued at $16,000,000. 

The production of dimity, and so forth, is not recorded. 

Adding up the value of the production of the several articles 
provided for in the paragraph, you have something around 
$60,000,000. That represents the production .of the articles cov- 
ered by this paragraph, which are practically all household cotton 
products used in connection with the furnishing of the house, 
quilts fer the beds, towels, pillowcases, cotton blankets, mats, 
and so forth. 

Fortunately the Tariff Commission, in dealing with the impor- 
tations of these articles, divides them up into four parts, just 
as they divided up the production. First, they give the impor- 
tations of cotton blankets and quilts, and I find that in the 
nine months of 1921 the value of the imports of these articles 
was only $147,433. 

Next, they segregate and give the importatiens of cotton 
aheets and pillowcases for nine months in 1921, the value being 

21,042, 

Third, they give the figures as to cotton towels and mats, stat- 
ing that the imports for the nine months of 1921 were valued at 
$48,513. 

Then we have cotton cloths for polishing, mop cloths, and 
wash cloths, imports for 1921, $28,378. That would amount in 
all to around $250,000. In other words, $60,000,000 production 
and $250,000 imports. 

They also, fortunately, in the same way and making the same 
divisions, give the exportations. They are not all recorded. 
The exports are not recorded, but are substantial. Their volume 
is in. cated by Canadian statistics, which show imports from 
the Uxited States for the fiscal year—and this is to Canada— 
March 81, 1921, vaiued as follows: Bed quilts and spreads, 
$235,932; sheets and pillowcases, $125,595; blankets, $257,682; 
also toweling, $285,995, the greater part of which, however, 
may have been the Turkish toweling. That gives a total of some- 
thing over $1,000,000. It seems to be confined to our exports to 
Canada. 

It is a very remarkable thing that we are able to export to 
Canada about four times as much of these products in value as 
we imported from all the world. Canada, which is a Dominion 
of Great Britain, which has a preferential tariff with Great 


Britain, is able or prefers to buy our products instead of buying 
the British products. Of course, the tariff, being preferential in 
favor of the mother country, is lower upon the British products 
than it is upon the American products, and yet Canada buys 
from ws, which indicates that we can sell for less than Great 
Britain, who is our great competitor in these products. Then 
we have the additional fact that while we produce $60,000,000 
of these necessary household articles, which have to be used 
in the humblest home as well as in: the palaces of the rich, we 
are able to supply our domestic demands and supply the domes- 
tic demands of our next-door neighbor, and probably, although 
the facts are not given about it, we export. larger quantities to 
other countries than to Canada. 

Of course, if these quilts, blankets, pillowcases, sheets, and 
towels could be produced more cheaply in Europe than they 
are here, if the present rate of duty were not sufficient to keep 
them out of this country, we would have, considering the large 
use of the products in this country, a larger importation than 
$250,000 in one year. That is about the total amount of our 
importations. If there is any object of taxation which we have 
had to discuss since we have taken up the cotton schedule-that 
would seem to me to be fully protected by the present duty, it 
would be these particular products, 

The Canadian exportations show very conclusively to my 
mind that we must be making these products, even if there were 
no duty upon them, at a price that would enable us to hold our 
markets against Great Britain without a duty, because we do 
hold and supply the Canadian market with a preferential tariff 
in favor of Great Britain. 

I do not care to haggle with the Senator from Utah about 
the increase that he wants to make, but I do think that the 
committee ought to be satisfied with the rates of the present 
law in the face of the facts furnished us by the Tariff Com- 
mission, especially when it is remembered that we are asked, 
in the face of those fundamental facts with reference to pro- 
duction, export, and. import, to increase the rate which seems 
not to be required, without any information being given to us 
even so much as tending to show that any greater protection is 
required in order to equalize the differences in cost of produc- 
tion here and abroad, or in order to harmonize prices here and 
abroad, and produce a competitive condition in this market. 

In other words—and I can not repeat it too often—it is a 
very remarkable thing to me that Senators come here and say, 
“We are proposing to pass a protective measure and we are 
proposing to give the American producer a protection equal ‘to 
the difference in the cost of production here and abroad, or a 
protection which will bring selling prices upon a basis of com- 
petition,” and yet do not offer us a single line of evidence to 
show that there is any difference in the cost of preduction here 
and abroad, or that there is any difference in tlL> selling price 
of the product here and in the competing market, if there is 
any competing market, I say that the facts show that there 
is no competing market. -When we are consuming $60,000,000 
worth of the products in this country and only importing 
$250,000 worth of them from abroad, I say that the facts show 
that there is no competition between this country and any 
other country in the world under the present rate of duty. 

I asked Senators on the other side, when we began the dis- 
cussions, to give us some evidence when they proposed a duty, 
either an original duty or an increase in duty, that the duty was 
warranted by the principles upon which they say they are op- 
erating and the principles upon which they say they have a 
commission from the people to impose taxes upon them. The 
people have not authorized them to come here and propose 
taxes at will or to suit the producers of these products in the 
country. The people have not authorized them to come here 
and give to Mr. Lippitt or Mr. Wood or Mr. Littauer whatever 
they ask. The people have only commissioned them to act in 
the premises when they find that there are conditions which, 
according to the platform and the claims of the Republican ora- 
tors when they were discussing the protective tariff before the 
people, would justify the rates. Yet they come here day after 
day, jacking up these rates and giving us not one particle of 
evidence to show that the facts justify the increase according 
to the authority which the people have given them. It has been 
days and days since we have had a word of explanation as to 
any difference in the cost of production here and abroad or the 
selling prices of the domestic and the foreign products. We 
are told that “ somebody wants a little more duty and we think 
the present rates ought to be raised somewhat, or we think 
there ought to be a compensatory duty here and there to cover 
dy: or cotton or something else,” and that is the end of 
their statement. 

Now, here we are confronted with a case where we have an 
enormous production, equal to our entire consumption, with 
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heavy exports to our neighbor, Canada, which has a preferential 
rate with England, our only competitor, and which country is 
still buying our goods, with American importations that do not 
amount to a bagatelle, not worth mentioning, not as many goods 
as would be consumed in a little village of 10,000 people in one 
year. Yet the majority want the whole 110,000,000 people in 
the United States to pay an additional tax upon a thing that 


we produced to the extent of $60,000,000, the full requirements | 


of the country, because $250,000 worth of goods of the same 
character come in from somewhere else, without any evidence 
whatsoever to shew that there is any justification for their 
action in the principle upon which they operate and upon which 
alone they have authority from the people to act. 


causes me to lose patience and show unwonted heat. What the 
male proposes is so absurd ! 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, quilts and bedspreads other than 
those woven of two or more sets of warp or fillings of threads 
carry exactly the same rates as in the existing law, and as the 


other quilts cost about four or five times the amount to make | 
and as there is three times the amount of labor in them that | 
there is in the particular quilts mentioned at 25 per cent, the | 
committee have asked that the rates be reduced from 45 per | 
The existing rate is 30 per cent on these 


cent to 40 per cent. 
high-grade quilts, which are very costly to make. 


Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I had said all that I wanted to | 


say on this item, and still I do not want the statement the Sen- 


ator from Utah just made to go into the Recorp without the ad- | 
gitional statement that no matter what may be the cost, the | 
proof is that it did not go sufficiently high in this country to | 


cause importations to come in. It does not make any difference 


whether the double weave costs more than or twice as much as | 
the single weave. The fact is that the statistics show that we | 
exported more than we imported, and the domestic production | 


was infinitely greater, being in the millions, while the importa- 
tion was only in the thousands. Yet, notwithstanding that fact, 


because one character of article costs a little more than the | 


other, it is now proposed to increase the duty on the higher- 


vote may be taken on the amendment. 
Mr. SIMMONS. Let us have a yea-and-nay vote on it. 


these articles, for the reason that they are articles in such uni- 
versal and common use. 


moved. They have to bear the income tax; they have to pay the 
interest on $26,000,000,000 of Government obligations ; they have 
to pay higher freight rates and a higher general average of 
wages, and local taxes are piling up. Organized society is cost- 


ing much more than ever before, and yet on top of all that it is | 


now proposed to impose this intolerable burden for the benefit 
of those who notoriously pay less taxes because their invest- 
ments so often are largely in Government securities which are 
nontaxable, while those who are not so fortunate must in the 
last analysis pay all of this additional cost. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the manufacturers pay this | 
duty, and, with all these added burdens of which the Senator | 
from South Carolina has spoken, he is now insisting that the | 


rate of protection shall be reduced. 

Mr. McCUMBER,. Mr. President, if the Senator from Utah 
will yield to me—— 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr.. McCUMBER, I ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate concludes its session on this calendar day it take a re- 
cess until to-morrow at 11 o’clock a. m. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
hears none, and it is so ordered, The question is on the com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr. SMITH. I believe the first committee amendment we 
have agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT, The first committee amendment has been 
agreed to. 


Mr. SMITH. The next amendment is to reduce the rate from | 
| Secretary will call the roll. 


45 per cent to 40 pet cent, and on that I think we should 
have a yea-and-nay vote 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. 
11, before the words “per cent,” the Senator from Utah, on 
behalf of the committee, proposes to modify the amendment of 
the committee by striking out the numeral “45” and inserting 
in lieu thereof the numeral “ 40.” 

Mr. SMITH. I have asked for the yeas and nays on the 
amendment as modified because I shall take the vote thereon as 
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The American people are entitled to | 
have some of the burdens which are placed upon them now re- | 





| Glass 


Is there objection? The Chair | 


On page 127, paragraph 911, line | 
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a test vote of the Senate as to whether, without any justifica- 
tion at all in the statistics furnished by the Tariff Commission, 
it is proposed to impose an additional tax on these prime neces- 
sities of the household. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Assistant Secretary 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from Alabama. I transfer that pair to 
the Junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. Wetter] and vote 
*‘ yea.” 

Mr. NEW (when his name was called). Repeating the an- 
nouncement made on oa ballots this day as to the trans- 


| fer of my pair, I vote “ yea.” 
Mr. President, I rather feel that I should beg the pardon of | 
the Senate when I discuss a situation of this sort. It rather | 


Mr. POMBRENE twhen: ‘his name was called). I have a 
pair for the day with my colleague (Mr. Writtis}. I am not 
able to secure a transfer. I do not know how my colleague 
would vote if present. If 1 were permitted to vote, I should 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. ROBINSON (when his name was called). I transfer . 
my pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. SuTHeEr- 
LAND] to the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep] and vote 
“ nay. »” 

Mr. SMITH (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as previously with regard to the transfer of my 
pair, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
FRELINGHUYSEN]. In his absence, being unable to secure a 
transfer, I withhold my vote. If at liberty to vote, I should 
vote “ nay.” ’ 

The roll call was concluded. , 

Mr. BALL. Transferring my general pair with the senior 
Senator from Florida [Mr. FietcHer} to my colleague, the 
junior Senator from Delaware (Mr. pv Pont], I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. EDGE. Making the same announcement as heretofore 
with regard to the transfer of my pair, I vote “ yea.” . 

Mr. OVERMAN (after having voted in the negative). Notic- 
ing that my pair, the senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. War- 


| REN], has not voted, I am compelled to withdraw my vote. 
priced goods, when the present duty is prohibitory so far as | 
competition from abroad is concerned. I am willing now that a 


Mr. GLASS. Repeating the announcement that I made on 
previous votes as to my pair and its transfer, I vote “ nay.” 
Mr. McCUMBER (after having’ voted in the affirmative). If 


| transfer my pair with the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Mr. SMITH. We shall have to have a yea-and-nay voté on | 


Kine] to the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Crow] 
and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am unable to secure a trans- 
fer of my general pair, and therefore withhold my vote. If I 
were permitted to vote, E should vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 29, nays 14, as follows: 


YEAS—29. 
McCumber 
McKinley 
MeNary 
Moses 
Nelson 
New 
Oddie 
Pepper 

NAYS—14. 


Sheppard 
Shields 


Hale 
Johnson 
Jones, Wash. 
Kellogg 
Kendrick 


Ball 
Brandegee 
Broussard 
Bursum 
Capper 
Curtis Keyes 
Edge Lenroot 
Ernst Lodge 


Phip 
Shortridge 
Smoot 
Sterling 
Townsend 


Swanson 


‘araway 
= . Walsh, Mass, 


Dial 
Gerry 


Heflin 
Hitchcock 
Ransdell Simmons 
Robinson Smith 
NOT VOTING—53. 
Frelinghuysen. Nicholson 
Gooding Norbeck 
Harreld Norris 
Harris Overman 
ogg Owen 
Jones, Page 
Pittman 
Poindexter 
Pomerene 
— 


Sutherland 
Trammell 
Underwood 
Wadsworth 
Walsh, Mont. 
Warren 
Watson, Ga. 
Watson, Ind, 
Weller 
Williams 
Willis 


Ashurst 


. Mex. 
Culberson 
Cummins 
Dillingham 
du Pont 
aed i 
Ferna 
Fletcher Myers Stanfield 
France Newberry Stanley 


The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum not having voted, the 


La Follette 
McCormick 
McKellar 


eed 
McLean Spencer 


The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Ball Dial 
Borah Edge 
Brandegee Ernst 
Broussard Gerry 
Bursum . Glass 
—— C — 
Caraway Hal 
Cummins Harreld 
Curtis Heflin 


Hitchcock McKinley 
MeNary 
Moses 


Nelson 
ew 
Nicholson 
Oddie 
Overman 


Lodge 
McCumber Pepper 
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as long as we have it in this country we must at least give it 
protection. 

Mr. SMITH. Very well; let us vote on it, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the, committee was, on page 128, 
line 8, to strike out “20” before “per cent” and insert in 
lieu thereof ‘‘ 25,” so as to read: 

Loom harness, healds, and collets, made wholly er in chief value 
of cotton or other vegetable fiber, 25 cents per pound and 25 per cent 
ad valorem. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the next 
amendment. 

The READING CLERK. On page 128, line 10, the Senator from 
Utah proposes to strike from the House text “50 cents per 
pound and.” 

Mr. SMOOT. I will state briefly that that applies to labels 


in which the name or the advertisement of whatever is made | 


is woven into the cloth. In fact, they can weave a figure or any 
name right into the cloth, and those are used as labels, on 
very costly goods, generally, with the name of the maker and 
the article itself. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is a duty on tabels for garments or 
other articles composed of cotton or other ‘vegetable fiber—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Fifty cents per pound and 25 per cent ad 
valorem, aS proposed by the committee originally. This is 60 
per cent—a reduction. 

Mr, SIMMONS. I am just in receipt of a telegram which I 
wish to read to the Senate. [It is from Pitts & Kitts Manufac- 
turing & Supply Co., of New York. I do not know anything 
about them, They say: _ 

To-day’s papers report Senate’s committee recommendations tariff 
section 912 on labeis, 60 per cent ad valorem. This represents 140 
Be cent increase soe eens schedules and 90 per cent over or 

enate Finance Committee report. Rates absolutely unfair, 
tory, and prohibitive. 
Pitts & Kirrs Maworacturine & Supriy Co. 

I have not had time since I got that telegram to look into this 
matter, and I will ask the Senator from Utah to let the amend-'’ 
ment go over. I want to look into the item, unless the Senator 
from South Carolina has already investigated it. ‘That is a 
startling statement. 

Mr. SMITH. I would like to state that our imports are 
about $36,000 and our domestic production $624,000. A goed 
portion of the imports were by our Government for Army pur- 
poses, under the urge of the war, and this ts an increase. The 
label covered by it is just a simple device, a figure woven into 
the cloth. The amount imported, outside of our war emer- 
gency, was practically negligible, and by this we increase it—— 

Mr, SIMMONS. ‘This firm says 140 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. 1 am perfectly willing that it shall go over. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I would like to leok into it. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘Taking it as a whole—that is, all widths, and 
- whether it be closely woven, or only a name without anything 
else—it is an increase. On certain lines it is not an increase, 
but the average equivalent ad valorem, taking them all together, 
is 49 per cent, and this is an increase from 49 over what the 
House gave. 

Mr. SMITH. In the particular ferm in which it és stated 
here, eo nomine, the rate is 25 per cent, and now it is proposed 
to make it 60 per cent. 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; ‘it was 50 cents a pound and 25 per cent 
ad valorem. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘The Senator means the rate in the present act. 

Mr. SMITH. I mean in comparison with the present law. 

Mr. SMOOT. These goods are just beginning to come here 
from Germany. This is one of the articles Germany always 
made, and they are made now in Germany. if the invoices 
which were shown to the committee are correct, the prices for 
which they can sell the goods will absolutely prohibit the mak- 
ing of very many of these goods in the United States. Whether 
those invoices are correct or not, I do net know. All I can say 
is that the examiners at the port of entry at New York say they 
are coming in at those prices to-day, and they are very much , 
worried over the industry in the United States. It is a small 
matter. It dees not amount to anything in a suit of clothes, and 
the manufacturers say that unless they get this rate they will be 
virtually put out of business. But the amendment may go over. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The amendment will be passed 
over. 

The next amendment of the committee was, on page 128, line 
18, to strike out “20” and insert in lieu thereof “30,” so.as to 
read: 


Belting for machinery, composed wholly or in chief value of cotton or | 
other vegetable fiber,.or cotten or other vegetable fiber and india rubber, 
30 per cent ad valorem. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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. a MOOR, That is as far as we will ask the Senate to go 
o-night. 

Mr. SMITH. I understand that the bill will lie over until to- 
morrow. 

Mr. SMOOT. Until to-morrow. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened and (at 5 o’clock and 
55 minutes p. m.) the Senate, under the order previously made, 


teok a recess until to-morrow, Tuesday, July 18, 1922, at 11 
o’clock a. m, 


CONFIRMATIONS. 


Heecutive nominations confirmed dy the Senate July 17 (legis- 
lative day of April 20), 1922. 
APPRAISER OF MERCHANDISE. 
George O’Brien to be appraiser of merchandise at Philadel- 
phia, Pa, 
PostMASTERS. 
COLORADO, 
Will J. Wood, Crawford. 
CONNECTICUT, 
Louis E, Chaffee, Stafford Springs. 
FLORIDA. 
Add Joyee, Cedar Keys. 
Gillian A. Sandifer, Lake Helen. 
John W. Philip, Sarasota. 
INDIANA, 
Shad R. Young, Cicero. 
Homer E. Wright, Crandall. 
Thomas C. Dodd, Gosport. 
Calvin Ulrey, North Manchester. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
John P. Brown, Bass River. 
Burton D. Webber, Fiskdale. 
MICHIGAN, 
Natalie G. Noble, Hik Rapids. 
Victor H. Sisson, Freeport. . 
Ward R. Rice, Galesburg. 
Otis J. Cliffe, Lakeview. 
MINNESOTA. 
Fritz Von Ohlen, Henning. 
Kenneth S. Keller, Kasson. 
Charles A. Allen, Milaca. 
Peter G. Peterson, Villard. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Aliee Singletary, Bowman, 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Signora Hjermstad, Wallace. 


SENATE, 
Turspay, July 18, 1922. 
(Legislative day of Thursday, April 20, 1922.) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess. 

DISTRIBUTION OF SPEECHES BY FEDERAL RESERVE BANK. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the 
Senate a communication from the governor of the Federal 
Reserve Board, transmitting, pursuant to Senate Resolution 
308, a letter from the Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco, 
relative to the circulation of a speech delivered by Senator 
Guass on the Federal reserve system. The communication 
and accompanying letter will lie on the table for the present. 

PERSONAL PRIVILEGE—MUSCLE SHOALS PROJECT. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I rise to a question of per- 
sonal privilege. On Saturday last the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. Caraway] made some remarks in regard to what hap- 
pened in the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, which I 
feel justify me in taking the floor as a matter of privilege. 

In the first place, I want to absolve entirely the Senator 
from Arkansas from any intention of putting me in a false 
attitude. I think under the circumstances it was not to be 
wondered that any member of the committee might have a 
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misunderstanding of what occurred, and some of the things 
which he said happened there I am not going to deny. The 
Senator from Arkansas is entirely mistaken on the one thing 
that causes me to say anything on the subject, because it has 
direct reference to myself. I was not present when the Sen- 
ator spoke, but I saw the Senator shortly after he spoke on 
Saturday afternoon and he told me in substance what he had 
said. 

It was stated by the Senator from Arkansas in his remarks 
that the chairman of the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, which, of course, could refer to no one but myself, de- 
cided that the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Pace] was entitled 
to vote on the question as to whether that Senator had a right 
to vote. In that respect the Senator from Arkansas was en- 
tirely mistaken. The chairman of the committee never made 
such a decision. I do not believe that such a decision would be 
right. When the Senator from Arkansas told me what he 
had understood, I said that would of course be erroneous, and 
I would not make such a decision. I do not believe that would 
be a proper decision to make. I never did, as a matter of fact, 
make such a decision, 

The Senator from Arkansas stated to me at the same time 
that on the question as to whether Senator Pace had a right to 
have his vote recorded, Senator Pace had voted. I did not 
know that at the time J talked with him, but I told him at that 
time that*if that were true it was wrong, of course. I looked 
up the record immediately after I had my conversation with the 
Senator from Arkansas and I found that in that respect the 
Senator from Arkansas was right; that the Senator from Ver- 
mont was recorded as voting on that proposition. I agree with 
the Senator from Arkansas that that was wrong. If that had 
ever been called to my attention I would have so ruled. It 
never was called to my attention. On the other hand, if that 
vote would have made a difference in the result I would have 
felt in honor bound immediately to call a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry in order that we might 
rectify it. 

I went back and had the clerk of the committee show me the 
roll calls and found that on the vote to determine whether Sen- 
ator Pace’s vote should be counted, the result was 10 to 6 in 
favor of counting it. Therefore, eliminating the vote that I 
concede was wrong, Senator Pace’s vote, the result would have 
been 9 to 6, and hence no wrong was in fact done, although I 
concede that the vote ought not to have been counted. 

The question came up in the committee when the vote was be- 
ing taken on the Ford offer. When the name of Senator Pacre 
was reached, the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Keyes] 
announced that he was authorized to cast the vote of Senator 
Pace, and he read a telegram which he deemed sufficient to 
give him that authority. 

I ought to pause here to say that at a previous meeting it 
had been agreed by unanimous consent of the committee that 
at the meeting on Saturday the vote on the bids should be 
taken without further debate; and that no absent member of 
the committee could be voted unless he had given authority in 
writing to some member of the committee to vote him. Un- 
fortunately, as to just what that unanimous-consent agreement 
was, there was a misunderstanding on Saturday, it appears, 
and while I can not see how there could be any misunderstand- 
ing, I concede to those who think otherwise a perfectly con- 
scientious and honorable motive in reaching their conclusions. 

Senator Keyes read the telegram from Senator Packs, the tele- 
gram which I now have in my possession and which I now read 
to the Senate, as follows: 

HYDE PaRK, V., July 14, 1922. 
Hon, Henry W. KEYEs, 


Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C.: 

You are authorized to vote for me on Muscle Shoals proposal at 

meeting of Committee on Agriculture to-morrow morning. 
. Cc. 8. Pacs. 

The point was made when the telegram was read that under 
our unanimous-consent agreement it did not give Senator 
Keyes authority to cast that vote. Upon that point the chair 
held that it did give the proper authority and that Senator 
Keyes was authorized under the telegram and under our unani- 
mous-consent agreement to cast the vote of Senator Pager, and 
he did cast it when the roll was finally completed. But at that 
point the roll call was interrupted by the other motion which 
was made, when the chair held that the telegram was sufficient 
authority. An appeal was taken from the decision of the chair 
or the question was submitted by the chair to the committee— 
I think both things occurred—and the roll was called upon that 

uestion. 
When the name of Senator Pace was reached, I presume from 
the roll call, Senator Keyes voted him and the clerk so re 
corded him, and in that way Senator Pace did vote on the 
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question of his own right to vote which, as I have said, was 
in my judgment absolutely wrong, and which, if it had been 
a vote that would have changed the result, would have caused 
me to feel in honor compelled to call the committee together in 
order to rectify it. Upon that vote the result was 10 to 6, 
showing that at least one of the Ford adherents believed that 
under the telegram Senator Keyes had a right to cast the vote 
of Senator Page, 

We had those two roll calls, one interrupting the other. 
When the roll was partly called on the question of the accept- 
ance or rejection of Henry Ford’s bid it was interrupted by 
the other roll call as to whether Senator Keyes had a right to 
cast the vote of Senator Page. So there were two rolls, one 
interlocking in the other. The chair did decide, and still ad- 
heres to it and still believes he was right, that Senator Krys 
did have the authority to cast the vote of Senator Pace. As to 
whether he had the right to cast his vote on that particular 
roll call there never was a point raised. It is easy to under- 
stand how Senators, these two things interlocking and coming 
together, would get them mixed, because as a matter of fact it 
was rather a tempestuous meeting and it often occurred that 
everybody was talking and nobody was listening. 

So, Mr. President, I want to say most emphatically that as 
chairman of that meeting I did not decide and I never have 
made such a decision—it would have been contrary to every 
idea of mine as to what was right—that upon the vote to deter- 
mine whether or not Senator Kryrs had a right to vote Senator 
Page, Senator Page could vote. When that roll call was com- 
pleted, which, as I said, resulted in agreeing that Senator KEYES 
did have the authority to vote for Senator Paas, the roll call 
being 10 to 6, which would have been 9 to 6 if the vote had been 
properly recorded, then the other roll call was completed on 
the bid of Henry Ford, which roll call had been interrupted by 
this parliamentary proceeding. It was on that question or any 
other question pertaining to Muscle Shoals that the chair would 
have held that Senator Keyes had a right to cast the vote of 
Senator Page. Upon that roll call the result was 9 to 7 against 
the bid of Henry Ford. 

Another point that the Senator from Arkansas made, and 
which I concede is correct, was that upon an appeal from the 
decision of the chairman of the committee and the roll call be- 
ing had, the chair voted. That is true. The chair did vote. 
I contend now that the chair had a right to vote. It was not 
questioned then. I believe that anyone who will examine the 
logic of the situation or the decisions and precedents must 
reach that conclusion. A committee is in session and a point 
comes up and the chair decides the point of order of procedure 
and an appeal is taken from the decision of the chair. The 
clerk calls the roll and the chairman votes just the same as 
everybody else on the committee, Otherwise, Mr. President, 
the chairman would be deprived of a right which, under the 
Constitution of the United States, he has as a member of the 
committee, and that is to vote on every question coming be- 
fore the committee where he has no personal or financial in- 
terest in the result. 

If the other theory be right, it would mean that the control 
of the committee by the majority would be turned over to the 
minority in every case where that majority did not exceed more 
than one, because it would exclude the chairman from voting 
and would always leave the minority in control. So that, ag 
a matter of fact, if it is followed out to its logical conclusion, 
if we had a committee composed of eight of the majority and 
seven of the minority and we deprived the chairman of the 
right to vote, the minority could absolutely control the com- 
mittee and always would. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Sen- 
ator? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The rule touching appeals from the deci- 
sion of the chair never could arise upon the merits of legis- 
lation, and therefore the fault of the Senator’s reasoning is 
there. It lies only upon rulings that the chair may have made 
as to questions of parliamentary procedure. In that there 
are not presumed to be any majorities or any minorities, be- 
cause the parliamentary rules are for the government of both. 
The Senator seems to think we might deprive the chairman of 
his right to vote upon legislative matters pending. That never 
could be; because the question of an appeal is the only parlia- 
mentary ruling which the chairman as chairman may make, 
He participates as any other member of the committee on legis- 
lative matters, and from his participation therein no question 
could arise from which an appeal could lie, 
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Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator’s theory is right, it would not 
be a difficult thing for anyone with ordinary knowledge of 
parliamentary law to get the decisions on a legislative ques- 
tien. Every Member of the Senate realizes that upon a main 
question there may be hundreds of subsidiary questions and 
often there are questions of procedure. It would be possible 
to present a most objectionable method in that way and carry 
it through in order to prevent the chairman from voting. 

Mr. President, I have not been able adequately to look up 
the authorities but I have made a slight examination. This is 
the only place where I think such a question was ever raised, 
I have been on committees of the Senate for a good many years, 
but I have never yet heard the objection raised that the chair- 
man is not entitled to vote. That objection was not made in 
this ease in the committee; it was made the first time on the 
floor of the Senate. Hinds’ Precedents, volume 4, page 930, 
section 4569, reads as follows: 

On an appeal from a decision of the chairman in a committee the 
chair voted to sustain his ruling, thereby producing a tie, and so the 
decision was sustained. 

Mr. President, on the main proposition—for instance, on the 
vote in regard to the Ford offer—if the chair bad been over- 
ruled and it had been held that the junior Senator from New 
Hampshire (Mr. Keres] had no authority to cast the vote of 
the junior Senator from Vermont [Mr. Pace] and the vote had 
been excluded, there would, after all, have been no difference 
in the result ef the vote; for the vote would merely have been 
8 to 7, instead of 9 to 7, 

Mr. President, as to what actually occurred, whether I am 
right or whether I am wrong, I do not have any desire to 
eonceal the facts; I want it all known. I did not feel, however, 
thut I could permit to go unchallenged the statement that I 
had made a certain decision when in fact I had not made it, 
although, as I said when I decided that the Senator from 
Vermont had a right to vote in the committee, since both of the 
roll calls interlocked with each other, it is not surprising at 
all that a Senator should be mistaken, as I am confideat that 
the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] was mis- 
taken on that proposition. 

That is the only thing which the Senator said to which I 
felt I had a right to take exception. Although I do not agree 
with other statements he has made, what he has said which 


corresponded with my idea of the record I hav. frankly ad- 


mitted. I thought I was right, and I think so yet; but on 
that one point I desire to be emphatic; I can not be mistaken 
abeut it, because the very idea of doing such a thing would be 
abherrent to me; I would not do it, and I can not be put in 
the attitude of doing it, although, as I have said, under all the 
circumstances which surrounded that meeting of the committee 
it is net surprising that any Senator should get such an idea. 

However, the clerk of the committee has all the roll calls, 
and I have looked at all of them se as to be positive as to 
whether or not such a thing occurred; and there was no such 
roll call. ; 

So far as I was concerned, the fact was absolutely un- 
noticed; I did not know that it had oecurred, and that that 
vote had been recorded, as I have statc:, at least until the 
Senator from Arkansas told me so on Saturday afternoon. 
Then I looked the matter up and found that the vote had been 
actually recorded. It ought not to have been recorded; but 
the fact that it was recorded did not change the result; it had 
no effect on the proceedings. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I am always willing to con- 
eede that those who differ from me are honest; I am not 
raising that question; but I am certain that the Senator from 
Nebraska, the chairman of the Committee on Agriculture, does 
not know all that took place in the committee room on the 
oeecasion to which reference is now made, As he suggested, 
all Senators were talking at once, and, without any disrespect 
to him, [I rather think that the chairman of the committee 
talked as much as any other of the 15 members present. I 
am going to say now, for I know that the Senator from Ne- 
braska will always tell the truth, that what I say I do not 
want him to think is a reflection upon him, I know that I 
ealled attention to the matter when the vote was about to be 
taken to sustain the contention as to the validity of the proxy of 
the Senator from Vermont, but my suggestion evidently did not 
reach the chairman, and I am not surprised. There was much 
confusion. i 

What happened was this: I am informed that the absent 
Senator had sent a telegram te seme member of the com- 
mittee—I was told it was’to the chairman of the committee— 
on Tuesday stating that he knew nothing about the matters 
in controversy or did net think—— 


Mr. NORRIS. Now, let me correct the Senator, if he will 
allow an in tion. 

Mr, CARAWAY., I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator from Vermont sent no such 
telegram. I never had a telegram from that Senator. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Did the Senator from Nebraska ever see 
such a telegram? 

Mr. NORRIS. I did not. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Does the Senator from Nebraska know 
whether or not such a telegram was sent? 

Mr. NORRIS. I never saw it. I heard the same rumor the 
Senator from Arkansas has heard, but I never received a tele- 
gram, although I did send a telegram te the Senator from 
Vermont and suggested that he wire some Senator authority 
to vote him in reference to the Muscle Shoals proposition ; but I 
never had an answer to my telegram, and I never saw any, 


answer. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I am going to say that I have heard it 
stated—and I think it is true, although I say now, as I have 
said before, that I never saw the telegram—that the Senator 
from Vermont disclaimed having sufficient information to vote 
intelligently upon the matters involved.. Senators who were 
very vitally opposed to Ford’s offer were not willing for a vote 
to be taken on Tuesday. I am not complaining about that. 
I think that every member of the committee ought to have had 
an opportunity to have his vote recorded. 

It went over until Saturday, and then a telegram was pro- 
duced by the Senator from New Hampshire [{Mr. Keyes] and 
read to the committee, as it was read here. It was the under- 
standing of every member of the committee with whom I have 
talked that the proxy should direct how the absent Senator 
wished his vote cast. There was insistence that there should 
be no agreement that an absent Senator should vote until the 
committee should have met on Saturday. I did not agree with 
that contention, because I realized it did not give Senators a 
chance te be notified, and I thought they ought to be notified ; 
but, to show just what the unanimous consent really was, the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Ranspeti] argued that the Sena- 
ter from Vermont ought to have a right to vote under certain 
circumstances, and he called attention to the form of a proxy 
which he thought ought to be adopted. He said that he himself 
had recently authorized the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Simmons] to vote him fer the acquisition of the Dismal Swamp 
and Cape Cod Canals. It was my understanding, and it was 
the understanding of every member of the committee with whom 
I have talked—and there were several—that if any Senator 
were absent he should ‘send his proxy to some other member 
of the committee directing how his vote should be cast. I know 
the question of whether he might telephone his instructions 
was discussed, and it was decided that he should not do that, 
but that, in such an important matter, he should direct in writ- 
ing or by telegram how his vote was to be cast. That ques- 
tion arose. I myself first su when the telegram from 
Senator Page was read that it did not correspond with the 
agreement entered into on Tuesday. 

The chair—and I coneede him what he concedes to me that 
he is absolutely honest in his recollection of the matter— 
thought differently. He thought that that telegram was in com- 
pliance with the agreement we entered into on Tuesday with 
reference to absent Senators, and so held. An appeal was 
taken from the chair’s holding that that proxy was in compli- 
ance with the agreement, and on the vote on the appeal from the 
ruling of the chair the chair himself voted that his ruling was 
correct, and the proxy of the Senator from Vermont was 
voted that the proxy was valid. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an 
interruption there? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ar- 
kansas yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator will eliminate the vote of the 
Senator from Vermont, which I concede ought to be eliminated, 
and also eliminate my vote, still authority was left to cast the 
vote; there was still a majority in favor of it. 

Mr. CARAWAY. That may be true, Mr. President, but the 
question of whether it is correct or not is not determined by 
whether it was a success or a failure. I am complaining now 
in rather good humor, although all of us had just as well be 
frank about it and admit that everyone of us was angry on 
Saturday. The chair was just as angry as I was, and I was 
as angry as the chair. It may net have changed the result, but 
I am going to say, because I am now absolutety witheut any 
feeling concerning it, that for the chairman I have the very 
highest regard, and I am satisfied he did what he thought was 
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right ; but I think every ruling he made was wrong, except one, 
and everybody else with whom I have talked went away with 
the same opinion. 

The chairman has correctly stated the situation. He has 
said that everybody talked at once, and that is true. It was 
impossible to get any kind of a conception of what was going 
on, because members of the committee could not get the atten- 
tion of the chair and the chair could not get the attention of 
the committee. The parliamentary situation was as I have 
described it. I am not criticizing the chairman for his rulings. 
He frankly says now that the voting of the proxy of the Sena- 
tor from Vermont—that the proxy was a good proxy; or, in 
other words, that a proxy might vote to sustain itself—would not 
have been counted if called to his attention. I tried to call it 
to the chair’s attention, but he did not hear me. It struck me 
as absolutely abhorrent that, a man’s right to vote being chal- 
lenged, he himself had a right to determine that he had a right 
to vote. As I suggested the other day, it would be as con- 
sistent to put the accused on the jury and let him vote upon 
the question of whether he was guilty or innocent as to say 
that a man who is trying to vote by proxy shall have his proxy 
voted to determine that his proxy is a legal and correct proxy. 
That is what I said about it Saturday, and that is what I am 
reiterating about it to-day. 

I am not falling out with the chairman. He told me—and I 
know he does not object to the conversation being repeated 
because be repeated a part of it himself—on Saturday, standing 
right there in his place, that he did not think Senator Pagr’s 
proxy had been voted, and he said, if it had been, it was wrong, 
but he knew that no such thing could have happened. Now, 
he finds that it did happen, because the roll call shows it, and 
I am sure that if there had not been so much confusion—I will 
put it in that way—the chair would not have made two or 
three of the rulings which he did make. I do not know that 
any of the rulings changed the result. I thought at the time 
they did. I have not examined the roll calls since, but it was 
my impression that the rulings of the chair changed the result 
of the voting. Evidently in that my memory has not served me 
well. I thought that at the most it would have been a tie vote. 
However, that is a matter that the roll call itself will disclose, 
and I have not had any opportunity to examine it. 

I want to say, as I said in the beginning, that I am not 
criticizing the chairman. I think that he made his rulings 
under rather tempestuous circumstances. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC-CENTRAL PACIFIC SYSTEM. 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I ask the indulgence of 
the Senate and the attention of Senators for a moment only. 

On May 29, 1922, the Supreme Court of the United States 
handed down its decision in the case of United States of Amer- 
ica, appellant, against Southern Pacific Co., Central Pacific 
Railway Co., Union Trust Co. of New York, and others. The 
opinion of the court was delivered by Mr. Justice Day. Neither 
Mr. Justice McReynolds nor Mr. Justice Brandeis took any part 
in the consideration or decision of the case. Mr. Justice Me- 
Kenaa dissented, filing his reasons for so doing. 

The decision, which reverses the decree of the District Court 
of the United States for the District of Utah, has far-reaching 
consequences. It very naturally has interested the people from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific seaboards, particularly, perhaps, 
those of the intermediate and the far Western States. 

I hold in my hand two telegrams addressed to me by Mr. 
Wallace M. Alexander, one signed by him as president of the 
San Francisco Chamber of Commerce and the other signed by 
him as chairman of the State-wide Committee Against Dismem- 
berment of the Southern Pacific-Central Pacific System. I shall 
not consume the time of the. Senate in reading them, but, in 
order that Senators and others may know their contents, I re- 
spectfully ask that they may be printed in the Rrcorp. 

There being no objection, the telegrams were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


San FRANcisco, Cauir., July 15, 1922. 
Hon. SaMugsL M. SHORTRIDGE, 
United States Senate, Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

The Chamber of Commerce of San Francisco greatly ~~ reciates hay- 
ing presented as matter of record to the Senate the following resolu- 
tions adopted by the chamber, and putting that body me A on_record 
against the dismemberment of the Southern Pacific-Central Pacific Sys- 
tem. In presenting this matter, I assure you that you will be per- 
forming a service for the shippers and general public of the State, who 
have very generally indorsed the stand of the San Francisco Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Resolutions of the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce: 

“ Whereas by decree of the United States Supreme Court under the 
Sherman antitrust law, it has been ordered that the Central Pacific- 
Southern Pacific Railroads be placed under separate ownership ; and 

** Whereas the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce has been on rec- 
ord for a period of years protesting against any change in the unified 


operation of these roads, recognizing the disaster and calamity to the 
public interest if these two roads be divorced; and : 
ereas this chamber recognizes the value to California and the 

Pa coast territory of the possession of a strong, powerful, unified, 
and comprehensive transportation system which serves symmetrically 
and proportionately tributary territory to San Francisco; and 

“ Whereas, while ing to the fullest degree the authori 
decision of the United States Supreme Court, we believe that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, under the transportation act of 1920, has 
full power consistent with the decision of the Supreme Court and in 
the public interest to authorize the operation of these two roads‘as a 
unit : Therefore be it 

“ Resolved, That the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce est 
the Attorney General of the United States to acquaint himself fully 
with the facts showing the disaster to service and to the interests of 
the Pacific coast from any segregation of such _ of said railway 
system, and that he have these matters in mind in carrying out the 
details of the enforcement of the Supreme Court decision ; and that the 
chamber request the Interstate Commerce Commission to hold necessary 
hearings to the end that the Southern Pacific and the Central Pacific 
be continued in operation as a unit, and that said railway system be 
so considered in whatever grouping of roads shall be deemed necessary 
to conduct the transportation system of the country in the public in- 
terest ; that this chamber secure the expressions of opinion of the ship- 
pers, not only in its membership but throughout this territory, and 
that a strong state-wide committee be appointed, and that cooperation 
be given to all public and shipping organizations, to the end that the 
necessary facts of the disaster and calamity involved in the dismem- 
peas of these roads be brought to the attention of the Federal 
authorities.” 


and 


, WALLACE M, ALEXANDER, 
President San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., July 15, 1922. 


Hon. SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. O.: 


In view of the efforts being made by certain inspired interests in 
Washington to becloud the issue regarding the recent decision order- 
ing the unmerger of the Southern Pacific-Central Pacific system, and 
that the attitude of California shippers, as represented by the state- 
wide committee against dismemberment, of which I am chairman, and 
also the attitude of the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce in this 
matter may be made clearer, I would greatly appreciate having the 
following statement made a matter of record before the Senate: 


STATEMENT BY WALLACE M. ALEXANDER, CHAIRMAN OF THE STATE-WIDB 
COMMITTEE AGAINST SOUTHERN PACIFIC-CENTRAL PACIFIC DISMEM- 
BERMENT. 


“ My attention is called to press dispatches from Washington asserting 
that ‘on behalf of producers and s ippers of the Pacific coast’ the 
Department of Justice has been asked to take cognizance of certain 
alleged activities of the Southern Pacific system. 

“Of these alleged Southern Pacifie activities I am not informed, 
but of the shippers and growers of the Pacific coast and their views 
I necessarily know a great deal, because the state-wide committee, 
of which I am chairman, represents to-day the expressed views and 
sentiments of a very high percentage of all organized shippers and 
growers in this State, and the record of these great organizations is 
to date unanimously in favor of action by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission that will continue the unified operation of this system as 
a unit. The supposed protest can not represent, for instance, the 
state-wide committee of about 100 large shippers, of which I have 
the honor to be chairman; it can not represent the Chambers of Com- 
merce of San Francisco, Los Angeles, Sacramento, Fresno, San Jose, 
Oakland, Berkeley, Bakersfield, San Diego, and a hundred or so other 
cities of California, since these also have gone on record of their own 
volition supporting the state-wide committee in its lawful appeal to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to maintain the. unified opera- 
tion of this great system, because, in their judgment, the people of the 
State will be hurt by its dismemberment; nor can this al eged protest 
represent the agricultural interests, such as the California Vegetable 
Union, the Canning & Peach Growers’ Association, the California Pear 
Growers’ Association, the California Cooperative Canners, the Cali- 
fornia Walnut Growers’ Association, the California Almond Growers’ 
Association, all of which, with others, are on record ees the 
action of the state-wide committee, as are the California Development 
Association, with a state-wide membership of 35 chambers of com- 
merce and more than 1,500 individual shippers, the Los Angeles Job- 
bers’ Association, the California Manufacturers’ Association, the North- 
ern California Counties Association. the United Chambers of Commerce 
of the Sacramento Valley, the California Fruit Distributers’ Associa- 
tion, and a great many individual wholesale and retail shippers. 

“Any intimation or suggestion that the supposed organization in 
Washington stands in any way for the views and judgments of Cali- 
fornia and Pacific coast shippers and producers is, in the face of the 
above evidence, an outrageous —— of the truth. Leading ship- 
pers, intimately connected with growers and manufacturers’ associa- 
tions for years, are unable to tell me who, if anyone, these people 
represent. The correspondent of the Portland Oregonian telegraphed 
his paper that he had inquired at the Washington offices of this sup- 

organization to find out who sponsors the flood of press releases 
ing sent out from there. He reported in the Sunday Oregonian, of 
July 2, as follows: 

‘The person in charge of the office, one of the most successful pub- 
licity men in Washington, apologized for not being able to disclose any 
of the personnel of the association which he pi stended to represent. 
He said he expected to be able to give some information of that char- 
acter within the next few days.’ 

“ Here we have the amazing spectacle of an organization in Wash- 
ington ap esling to the Department of Justice in the name of the Cali- 
fornia and Pacific coast shippers, when its Washington representative 
can not or will not give the name of a single man or organization it 
purports to represent. I challenge this organization to publish its 
officers and membership. I challenge it to show what organizations 
or men, if any, have gone on record its support as against the many 
thousands of shippers ‘owers, and merchants who have come into the 
open on their own initiative and at the request of the state-wide com- 
mittee against dismemberment ; and I ceqpectrauy urge fellow citi- 
zens throughout California and the Pacific coast to continue placing 
themselves on record a st the dismemberment of the Southern 
Pacific-Central Pacific system, te the end that there shall be no possible 
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misunderstanding of our position as shippers, growers, merchants, and 
citizens. In doing this we hold no brief for any railroad, and repre- 
sent only the public interest.” 
WALLACE M. ALEXANDER, 
Chairman State-wide Committee Against Dismemberment 
of the Southern Pacific-Central Pacific System. 


PETITIONS. 

Mr. CAPPER presented resolutions of the Chambers of Com- 
merce of Ellsworth, Clyde, Wamego, and Salina, and the Plain- 
ville Commercial Club, all in the State of Kansas, favoring 
enforcement of the United States Supreme Court decree order- 
ing divorcement of the Central Pacific Railway from the South- 
ern Pacific Co., ete.,.which were referred to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC LANDS AND SURVEYS, 


Mr. BURSUM, from the Committee on Public Lands and Sur- 
veys, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 7967) granting cer- 
tain lands to Escambia County, Fla., for a public park, reported 
it with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 829) thereon. 

He also, from the same comm‘ttee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 3702) providing for the acquirement by the United 
States of privately owned lands situated within’ certain town- 
ships in the Lincoln National Forest, in the State of New 
Mexico, by exchanging therefor lands on the public domain 
also within such State, reported it with amendments and sub- 
mitted a report (No, 830) thereon. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. McLEAN: 

A bill (S. 3840) to amend section 5147 of the Revised Stat- 
utes; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. NORRIS: 

A bil (S. 3841) granting a pension to Maggie E, Campbell ; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SPENCER: 

A bill (S. 3842) granting a pension to Essie Buckley Killgore 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LENROOT: 

A bill (S. 3843) for the relief of the owners of the steamship 
Kin-Dave; to the Committee on Claims, 

TARIFF BILL AMENDMENTS. 


Mr. DIAL and Mr. SHIELDS each submitted an amendment 
intended to be proposed by them to House bill 7456, the tariff 
bill, which were ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 


AMENDMENT TO RIVER AND HARBOR BILL, 


Mr. SHIELDS submitted an amendment providing that such 
portion of available funds deemed advisable by the Secretary 
of War, heretofore appropriated and allotted for improvement 
of the Tennessee River above Chattanooga and from Chatta- 
nooga to Riverton, may be expended on a survey of the river 
recommended in House Document No, 319, Sixty-seventh Con- 
gress, second session, intended to be proposed by him to House 
bill 10766, the river and harbor authorization bill, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 


THE TARIFF. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. DIAL. I offer an amendment to the pending bill, which 
I ask to have printed and lie on the table. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. . 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask now that we return to 
paragraph 907, on page 126. I send to the desk an amendment 
to paragraph 907, and ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The REApING CLERK. On page 126, it is proposed to strike 
out lines 12 to 15, both inclusive, and to insert in lieu thereof 
the following: 

Par. 907. Cloth in chief value of cotton containing silk or artificial 
silk shall be classified for duty as cotton cloth under paragraphs 903, 
904, 905a, and 905b, and in addition thereto there shall be d om all 
such cloth 5 per cent ad valorem: Provided, That none of the fore- 
going shall pay a rate of duty of more than 45 per cent ad valorem. 

The PRESIDENT pro temporer The question is upon agree- 
ing to the amendment offered by the Senator from Utah in lieu 
of the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I understand that this is to 
bring this paragraph in line with and under the same rate of 
duty that the Senate has already provided shall obtain in the 
paragraphs referred to. 
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Mr. SMOOT. That is the case, Mr. President.. I will say to 
the Senator that the only reason why we put paragraph 904 in 
this amendment is so that the same definition as to the term 
“ cotton cloth ” shall apply in this that applies in all other parts 
of the schedule. It is only a matter of safety. It may be done, 
but we do not want any question at all about it. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, before the vote is taken I desire 
to say that under the paragraphs referred to here we have 
raised the duty to 45 per cent where there is specified the count 
of the yarn. Under this provision the count of the yarn is not 
specified, and there is a lower count of yarn obtaining in this 
paragraph; and I take it that we are putting it under the higher 
rate by virtue of the fact that a component part of it, per cent 
not stated, is silk. I presume that is the reason why, in spite 
of the fact that the cotton element might be of a less count of 
yarn than the other paragraphs that have the higher rate of 
duty, yet, by virtue of the fact that it was combined with silk, 
putting it into a class distinct to itself, the committee thought 
it should bear this rate of duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the Senator will notice that we take in 
paragraph 903, and this is to be classified for duty as cotton 
cloth under paragraph 903. It makes no difference what the 
count of the yarn is; it shall be as provided for in paragraph 
903, the low counts as well as the high, but in no case shall it 
be higher than 45 per cent—the same provision that we have 
in paragraph 905a. ; 

Mr. SMITH. Let me understand this clearly. Where we say 
“thread or yarn,” and the yarn is in the cloth, it would apply 
to this paragraph, would it? 

Mr. SMOOT. In the case of the lower counts in paragraph 
903 it would apply to this paragraph; and if they put silk in it, 
then there would be 5 per cent additional duty, provided it fell 
under 45 per cent. 

Mr. SMITH. I see. The Senator means to say that in case 
the count of the yarn did not justify, as it does in some of the 
paragraphs, the 45 per cent, then if would take the rate that 
that count of yarn would come under? ss 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; plus 5 per cent if there was silk in it, and 
that, of course, in many cases of the lower-count yarns would 
not amount to 45 per cent; but we put the maximum at 45, 
which would be on the finer yarns, just the same as we did in 
paragraph 905a. 

Mr. SMITH. I am ready for a vote, Mr. President. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I want to say just a word to 
congratulate the committee upon presenting this amendment, 
because on certain varieties it is a very substantial reduction 
from the original amendment; and I think it is a logical provi- 
sion as it now stands, which it was not as originally proposed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Utah in lieu of 
the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Now, Mr. President, I desire to refer to para- 
graph 912, the amendment that was passed over last night, on 
line 10, page 128; and I desire to modify the amendment in ac- 
cordance with the wording which I send to the desk. I will say 
that this refers to labels for garments. The Senator from 
North Carolina referred to it last night. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
committee amendment as now modified. 

The Reapine CLERK. On page 128, line 10, it is proposed to 
modify the committee amendment as follows: Strike out “50 
cents per pound and 20,” and insert in lieu thereof “‘ 50.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the amendment of the committee as modified. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I did not expect the Senator 
to call up this amendment just at this second. I am endeavor- 
ing to get some further information about the matter. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator wants it to go over, I will ask 
that it go over. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I should like to have that done. I am try- 
ing to get some information about it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will ask, then, that the amendment go over 
for future consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
amendment will be passed over. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, before it goes over, I under- 
stand that the proposition of the Senator from Utah is that we 
make it a straight 50 per cent ad valorem. ? 

-Mr. SMOOT. That is correct. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That might be higher than the rate we have, 

Mr. SMOOT. Sixty per cent. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I have here a table which I 
will ask to have inserted in the Recogp at this point. 


Without objection, the 
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There being no objection, the table referred to was ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Labels for garments and other articles. 


—_— 


Calendar years. Rates of duty. 


BERR RRR 
seesses 


8 


1 Oct. 4, 1913, to Fume 30, 1914, inclanive. 

2 Fiscal year ending Sune 50. 

eee me venees: 81, 1918, inelusive. 

* Twenty- aires 
or more in | 

6 Annual average, 8} year period. 

Domestic production in 1919, $624,000. 

The PRESIDENT pre tempore. The Senator from North 
Carolina has asked that the provision may be passed over. 

Mr. SMITH. I know, but I wanted to inform the Senator 
from North Carolina that the value of our importations has 
been practically negligible. In 1914 it was only $33,000; in 
1915, $15,000; in 1916, $2,000; in 1917, $8,000; in the fiscal year 
1918, $8,000; in the last six months of the calendar year 1918, 
$5,000; in the calendar year 1919, $5,000; in 1920, $35,000; in 
1921, $38,000. The annual average was $17,000, against a do- 
mestic production of $624,000, with an average ad valorem rate, 
actual and computed, of 25.13 per cent. I can not see what jus- 
tification there would be for raising the rate arbitrarily and 
flatly 100 per cent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands, then, 
that the Senator from South Carolina objects to passing over 
this amendment. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, in view of the fact that the 
Senator from South Carolina has been discussing the matter, I 
will withdraw the objection and let it go on now. I had ob- 
jected simply because I wanted to get some information as to 
what the domestic product was selling for. 

Mr. SMITH. Ali right; we will let it go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The proposed amendment is 
passed over. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I simply wanted to ask the 
Senator if he considered that a fair method of arriving at an 
average, when he takes most of his figures from war oraey, in 
which, of course, almost nothing came in? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator now to 
let the amendment go over. 

Mr. SMITH. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. I merely want to say for the record that when 
it is up for consideration we shall want to show that in one 
month of 1922 there have been more imports of these goods 
than there have been in two or three years combined in the 
past; and if there is one thing that needs protection, if the 
imports are correct beginning with February of this year, it is 
this very article; but it has gone over now. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
next amendinent of the commnittee. 

The Rreaprne Crerx. In paragraph 913, page 128, line 16, 
it is proposed to strike out “ 85” and insert in lieu thereof “ 60.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Iam compelled to ask that this paragraph be 
passed over on account of the absence of one Senator who is 
very anxious to be present when it is considered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The paragraph will be 
passed over. 

Mr. SMOOT. I make the same request in regard to para- 
graph 914.. Two Senators who are deeply interested in that 
paragraph ‘are not present, and on the request of those Sena- 
tors I ask that it may ge over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, para- 
gtaph 914 will be passed over. 

Mr. POMERENE. Does the Senator expect to take up para- 
graph 914 during the session to-day? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I do not expect to take it up until to- 
morrow. In paragraph 915, the hosiery paragraph, I move to 
strike out all after the word “hand” and the comma ia 
line 


r cent plus 7 cents per pound forcotton having a staple of 1§ inches 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair calls the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Utah to the fact that there is an 
amendment in that paragraph which has not been agreed to 
preceding the line to which he refers. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think there is any objection to that 
amendment. 

‘The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
the amendment. 

The Reaprne CrerK. On page 129, line 5, after the word 
“half hose” and the comma, insert the word “ selvaged” and 
a comma. - 

Mr. SMITH. I do not know that there will be any objection 
to including that word. It is simply an addition to a part of 
these goods, which practically would mean nothing. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, if I understand the Senator 
from Utah, I understand that after the word “hand,” on line 
8, he moves to strike out the balance of that paragraph. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; and te offer an amendment from that 
point down. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What will be the nature of the amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. “Fifty per cent ad valorem, if such hose or 
half hose contains cotton wholly or in chief value of 1% inches 
staple or longer, 10 cents per pound and 50 per cent ad valorem.” 

Mr, SIMMONS. If the Senator will pardon me, I want a 
little information. The rates in that paragraph as now written 
start with 70 cents per dozen pairs, then 80 cents per dozen pairs, 
90 cents per dozen pairs, $1.20 per dozen pairs, and so on. 
The Senator is seeking to change that to an ad valorem, and 
I assume he has made the calculations. Can the Senator tell 
me what reduction that would be? The method of taxing is 
entirely different, and I can not without taking time ascertain 
the difference, but I assume the Senator can tell us. 

Mr. SMOOT. In some of the cases it is ‘a reduction of a 
great deal over one-half. For instance, take the first class, 
valued at not more than $1 per dozen pairs, 70 cents per dozen 
pairs. That is 70 cents on the high bracket. If they were 
50 cents, it would be 140 per cent, and valued at more than $1 
and not more than $1.50 it would be 80 per cent. 

Mr. POMERENE. In order that I may be able to follow 
the Senator, do I understand that the amendment will be a 
reduction of practically 50 per cent on the rates in the com- 
mittee amendment as proposed? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I would not say all the way through, but 
practically that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator means that the reduction made 
by his amendment from the rates originally proposed by the 
committee would be something like 50 per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT.: Practically that. In some cases not that, of 
course, and in other cases more than that. 

Mr. POMERENE. What would be the maximum and min- 
imum? 

Mr. SMOOT. When hosiery was valued at 50 cents a eonen it 
would be 140 per cent. That is the outside limit I could think 
of under the House provision, When it gets down to hose of $5, 
of course then it would be about eighty-odd per cent. 

Mr. POMEREND. Then the higher rates would be continued 
on all of the low-grade goods, according to the statement the 
Senator has just made. 

Mr. SMOOT, The rates on the low-grade goods were higher 
in the bill as reported from the House, but now we will have a 
50 per cent rate on all hosiery, no matter what the value of 
it may be. 

Mr. SMITH. This would be very easily computed, because I 
have some facts I want to submit. After naming the kind of 
goods, hose and half hese, and so forth, where does the Senator 
propese to insert his amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. After the word “ hand,” on Iine 8. 

Mr. SMITH. That is what I thought. The Senator proposes 
to strike out all the balance, the 50 per cent and the 10 cents. 

Mr. SMOOT. In case it is used in the yarn. Will the Sena- 
tor allow me to present the amendment and have it read into 
the Recorp? 

Mr. SMITH. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. I offer the following amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
amendment offered by the Serfator from Utah, 

‘The Reapvine Orerx. It is proposed, in paragraph 915, page 
129, line 8, beginning with the word “ valued,” ‘after the comma, 
to strike out the remainder of the paragraph, down to and 
including the words “ad valorem,” on line 18, as follows: 
valued at not more than $1 per dozen pairs, 35 cents per dozen pairs; 

ozen puirs, 45 


valued at more than $1 and not more than $1.50 per 4 
cents per dozen pairs; valued at more than $1.50 and not more than 


The Secretary will report 








1922. 
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$2 per dozen pairs, 65 cents per dozen pairs; valued at more than $2 
and not more than $3 per dozen pairs, $1.20 per dozen pairs; valued 
at more than $3 and not more than $5 a dozen pairs, $2 per dozen 
pairs; and, in addition thereto, on all of the soreqene, 124 per cent 
a valorem ; valued at more than $5 per dozen pairs, 35 per cent ad 
valorem. 


And to insert in lieu thereof the following words: 


50 per cent ad valorem, if such hose or half-hose contains cotton 
weeny or in chief value of 19 inches staple or longer 10 cents per 
pound and 50 per cent ad valorem. 


So as to make the paragraph read: 


Par. 915. Hose and half-hose, selvedged, fashioned, seamless, or 
mock-seamed, finished or unfinished, composed of cotton or other 
vegetable fiber, made wholly or in part on knitting machines, or knit by 
hand, 50 per cent ad valorem if such hose or half-hose contains, etc. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is very little long-staple cotton used in 
hosiery. It is mostly all made of the ordinary cotton; but there 
is some hosiery which requires a certain finish, and in cases 
where they want a particular strength the long-staple cotton is 
used. The Senate will notice that we have provided that, in 
addition thereto, there shall be 10 cents a pound imposed if 
such hose or half-hose contains cotton wholly or in chief value 
of 1g-inch staple and longer. 

Mr. SMITH. I am informed that that would involve a de 
structive analysis; that is, that you would have to destroy the 
cotton and give the fiber a microscopic test to see whether it 
did contain that kind of cotton or not. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is so little of it used that perhaps we 
could even take that out altogether as to hosiery, but it is not 
safe to do it, as there are yarns used in hosiery made of the 
long-staple cotton. 

Mr. SMITH. When it comes to the administration of this 
provision it would be practically impossible to tell which did 
contain and which did not contain the long staple, and then to 
whom would the benefit of the doubt go? 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the Senator from Utah yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. I would like to say that there is a similar 
provision in the present law, and there is no difficulty in its 
administration. The figures of imports show the hosiery which 
contains long-staple cotton and that which does not. That 
which contains the long-staple cotton is a very substantial 
amount. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that our investigators 
in a foreign country always know when the long-staple cotton 
is used in those articles. What the Senator says is true, that 
if it were necessary in the case of every shipment to determine 
the fact, it could only be determined by a microscopic investi- 
gation of the hosiery itself. - 

Mr. SMITH. My information is to the effect that even under 
the present administration of the law there is more guess- 
work than an actual knowledge of the contents of the goods. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is not what our examiners at the port 
of New York say. I did not want to give any compensatory 
duty on long-staple cotton unless it actually went into the 
yarn making the hose, and when it does of course it ought to 
be compensated for, and that is what we have provided. We 
have guarded it, I think, just as carefully as we can. 

Mr. SMITH. I want to say in this connection that in the 
light of the facts furnished me by the Commerce Reports and 
the investigation of the Tariff Commission, I do not hesitate 
to say that even the present rate of duty is more than a pro- 
tective duty. The figures will disclose the fact that our im- 
portations have gradually decreased. But I am going to read 
to the Senate what our Department of Commerce has to say 
in reference to this matter. I have a sheet here from the 
Commerce Reports which reads: 


In the shrinkage of United States exports of cotton knit goods from 
a total value of $54,500,000 in the peak year 1920 to $10,250,000 in 
1921 it is soperent that this export trade is now readjusted on a basis 
of complete liquidation. Ordinarily somewhat over two-thirds of this 
trade is in hosiery exported to a great number of markets throughout 
the world. In recent years the United Kingdom, France, Argentina, 
Cote and Australia have been the leading buyers of American knit 
goods. 
March exports of cotton hosiery exceeded 375,000 dozen pairs, a 
total considerably more than double the shipments of the same month 
a year ago, and 50 per cent er than those of January or Feb- 
ruary this year. ‘The value of March hosiery exports was in excess 
of $816,000, by ‘ar the largest monthly value for more than a year. 
The principal markets to which these goods have recently been going 
ars. Argentina, United Kingdom, and Canada. 
which 


tly. 

Although not apparent in the export figures, large manufacturers 
and exporters report that they have recently been receiving substantial 
orders for cotton hosiery from several of the world’s chief consumin 
Counteles, namely, Belgium, France, Great Britain, Netherlands, a 

exico. 


The department gives a table, and says: 


From the following table exports of cotton hosiery for the years 1920 
and 1921 and for the first quarter of 1922, by principal countries of 
destination, may be ascertained : 


The Australian market, 
as been very large, seems of late to have curtailed purchases 



































| 1921 First quarter,1922. 
Countries of destina- | 
tion. | Dozen Doren } value. 
pairs. Value. pairs. 
TORS osc cas osces 151,062 | $447,968 14,276 | $28,820} 2,600; $3,037 
Denmark...........| 293,943 | 1,013,612 | 36,362 | 132,279} 1,280 4, 139 
France...... 2,685,521 | 16,121} 52,771 | 4,576} 19,762 
Greece...... 660,285 | 30,284 | 77,753 342 409 
WOM os se oth dhe ces 754, 765 9,980 | 28,650 2 3 
Netherlands......... 689,386 | 17,914} 49,434/ 1,087 4, 222 

WOU 56 caccpotacns 524, 636 1, 926 8, 294 136 708 
Sweden............. 1, 168, 687 5,580} 19,660 |.........}....--.-- 
United Kingdom... 8, 242,580 | 564,476 |1, 792,203 | 206,714 | 494, 591 
Other Europe. ...... 1, 284, 345 | 2 144,668 | 268,655 | 4,497 9, 196 
Comada. occ. .ce0s.c. 964,372 | 272,365} 443,143 | 158,133 | 204, 282 
Msn cateciatecd: 483, 887 | 181,083} 481,708 | 29,265 | 78,262 
NR on cn cnk oc 224, 136 645 | 55,101 | 10,850} 19,939 
Other Central A mer- 

oO ie TEAS: 478,064 | 68,493 | 127,339 | 25,073 | 43,457 
Ne ee 633,222 | 175,827 | 349,314 | 74,650 | 101,420 
Other West Indies... 723,964 | 124,765 | 195,657 | 42,278 | 63,030 
Argentina. . ° 2, 213,633 | 340, 845 , 988 | 168,152 | 491,692 
Brazil... 307, 119 3,153 | 15,432 187 849 
Chile. . . 978,512 | 30,322} 85,161 | 4,657} 11,940 
Colombia. . 595, 451 12, 874 24,883 | 7,350} 14,518 
Peru.... 646,876 | 30,923 | 64,247| 7,830] 11,654 
NS ten ances 604,924 | 22,120| 72,696 | 22,267] 46,366 
Venezuela........... 347,213 | 28, 401 5 11,809 | 16,572 
Other South America 296, 253 12,492} 17,960 
British India........ 665, 912 1,369 3, 124 
PS ae, Cone 50,354 230 822 
Philippines......... 416, 909 7,321 | 16, 501 
Australia............ 23,177 | 38, 977 
New Zealand........ 907 3, 710 
Other Asia and Oce- 

GMMR oda 5055s 3, 258 7,514 
British South Africa. 8,844} 17, 536 
Other countries...... 14,003 | 29, 266 

Oi cc scisss 855, 256 |1, 775, 458 








1 Includes — in Europe, 230,454 dozen pairs. 
2TIncludes Poland and Danzig, 65,774 dozen pairs. 
‘Includes Egypt, 169,284 dozen pairs. 


This table bears out the facts I have just presented. I con- 
tinue reading: 
Trend in underwear exports— 


Which is comprised in this knit-goods proposition. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the next paragraph. 

Mr. SMITH. I know it is, but I will take occasion now to 
show what the Department of Commerce thinks of this knit- 
goods proposition, including hoisery. I continue reading: 

Knit underwear exports in 1921. were valued at $3,600,000, a sub- 
stantial decrease from the 1920 total of $14,000,000. However, Feb- 
ruary and March shipments of this year have exceeded in value those 
of the corresponding months a year ago by nearly 100 per cent, the 
March totals alone approximating 300 per cent of the March ship- 
ments last year. 

Despite this recent tendency to increase, the total value of these ex- 
orts for the nine months ending March, 1922, was slightly under 
$3,000,000, while.sfor the corresponding period a year ago it approxi- 
mated $8,000,000. For the calendar years 1920 and 1921 and the 
first quarter of 1922 exports of American cotton kuit underwear 
had the following values. 

It is very interesting to analyze this table carefully. I ask 
that the table may be inserted in the Recorp without reading. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The table is as follows: 


United States exports of cotton and knit underwear. 


* 











First 
Countries of destination. 1920 1921 qneter, 
| 
8. iiss ne tenidittadas cdepdlaiqakedae | eat 1 $66, 100 $1,768 
LO a $394, 741 224, 150 15, 066 
Poland and Danzig... ........2-...ccecsseeess 82, 832 SiG We Bn2es take os 
NEG Riad. Gis aw ctignatedensedtagesdumese 1, 906, 037 706, 846 211,010 
SMS ck 4: dis saerpcdithe Smads otdrosicmnahertien 228,513 | 51, 864 9,914 
TL ccna ht os a2 dee nctum adedaans Seat ‘ oe - ! eos = 
Other Burope...........cecccoccccsccscecccces 955, . : 
Canada... " § ceutands Uddetnesdsnsigitee 449, 449 458, 629 114, 499 
Mexico....... cian tds 138, 277 96, 913 16, 429 
Other North America. 107, 786 67, 256 32,676 
TIED. 5 oo i enon secs 162, 486 65, 856 7,779 
Other Central America 314, 988 41,570 18, 633 
Te einisied ta tenes 1,601, 448 139, 871 23; 931 
Other West Indies...... 480, 816 91, 438 24, 421 
NS 055 <eoen sos ccnggecaaneuectseatadasess 1, 363, 401 406, 547 324, 781 
BID. dcct am absics cain date equbqectspamscebad 532, 523 152, 611 102, 174 
Other South America. .........-++-++0e+++++++ 1, 470, 647 147, 794 24, 573 
eet ete tema en eee ee 4589; 765 82, 785 11, 680 
NOD Sy cep oh vind von eheheeiedve tangas engan 120, 584 5 
NREL «6 3 aici cnidcbetidghencgqdeccdcannsannsn 1, 096, 668 236, 736 68, 150 
PReine IMGRAS. .... 05.0 cccoeccceccdcncesecess 403, 228 55, 219 13, 450 
nod. cates hatin e bnmn tna ow at %, = a = 
Bri GOR BONO. . vccsccedossdencweceeua 
patel ee 78, 292 10, 445 162 
| 
SOUND iii a hiienn 6a 8ezaUS ction Nan ns cnneenense 14, 067, 839 1, 084, 157 








‘July 1 to Dec. 31 only. 2 Includes Russia in Asia, $282,549. 
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Mr. SMITH. 
as follows: 


1 continue reading from the Commerce Reports, 


IMPORTS OF COTTON HOSIERY. 

A marked expansion in the imports of cotton knit goods, particularly 
stockings, has been anticipated, due to the large pre-war hosiery im- 
ports from Germany. Other foreign sources of hosiery were negligible. 
Im an average pre-war year about 2,227,000 dozen paits cf stock ngs, 
hose, and half-hose, yalued at approximately $2,785,000, entered 
United States from all countries, while the total for the calendar year 
1921 was but 756,000 dozen pair, valued at $1,358,000, figures which 
fail to substantiate current market impression that present-day im- 
ports of German bosiery are abnormally large. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Is that the declaration of the Tariff Com- 
mission ? 

Mr. SMITH. This is from the Commerce Reports issued by 
the Department of Commerce. 

In the first quarter of this year imports of cotton hosiery have 
amounted to 420,000 dozen pairs, valued at $447,000, totals consid- 
ay larger than those a year ago, yet still far below pre-war im- 
ports. 

In view of this calm, dispassionate, unbiased statement on 
the part of our Department of Commerce, which is charged with 
giving us trade information, and further, in view of the fact 
that we export such a vast volume and import such a compara- 
tively small quantity, and the American production for home 
consumption is so enormous, I can not see any reason why we 
should raise the rate on this character of goods. 

As I said last evening, the Republican Party is committed to 
the doctrine of protection. The tables I have submitted show 
that the present rate not only gives ample protection but really 
borders, in the general trend of these goods, on prohibition. 
Now, on what ground do they propose to raise the rate of duty 
above that existing when we are informed that the bugaboo of 
German importation has not materialized? 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH. Certainly. 

Mr. LENROOT. I would like to know if I understand the 
amendment. If I understand the amendment correctly, the 
rate will not be raised over the rates contained in the Under- 
wood law on all hose valued at over $1.20 per dozen pairs. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is the same rate as in the old law. 

Mr. SMITH. I was calling attention te the fact that the 
Senator from Wisconsin had stated that the goods which come 
in, containing a dutiable percentage of the 1g-inch staple, were 
in considerable quantity. 

Mr. LENROOT. Upon that article the present rate is 50 
per cent plus 7 cents a pound. 

Mr. SMITH. I was calling attention to the fact that that 
duty imposing 10 cents as a compensatory duty upon long- 
staple cotton is, according to my information, very difficult of 
administration, and it is largely guesswork. I have no objec- 
tion to a vote on the paragraph under the amendment proposed 
by the Senator from Utah. < 

I ask permission to have inserted in the Recorp in connection 
with my remarks two tables from the Tariff Information Sur- 
vey on cotton knit goods, relating to cotton hosiery and show- 
ing the total imports for consumption and the revenue. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The tables are as follows: 


TasLe 5.—Cotton hosiery—Total imports for consumption—Revenue. 


Value | Actual and 
Duty per computed 
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TaBLe 5.—Cotton hosiery—Total imports 


for consumption—Revenue— 
Continued. 


Value | Actualand 

Duty per computed 

collected. | unitof jad valorem 
quantity. rate. 


Rate of 


Fiscal year. | "Suf,° 


Quantity.| Value. 


Dozen 


—_. 
2, 194,371 | $2,949, 678 


$1,407, 112 
2222/1} 364; 757 | 1,705,347 


747, 151 
175, 284 
147, 281 71, 581 
142, 136 
120, 282 
193, 802 


1915. .ccccce. 


1916... 218, 760 368, 765 
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117,056 

60, 686 
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TaBLp 6.—Cotton hosiery—“Out”—Imports for consumption—Revenue. 
{ Par. 259.] 
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+ From Oct. 6, 1890, to June 30, 1891. 


Mr. POMERENE, Mr. President, I would like to ask the 
Senator a question. Some reference was made a moment ago 
by the Senator from Wisconsin to the rate under the Under- 
wood law. These duties seem to vary from a certain percent- 
age ad valorem plus 7 cents a pound under the Underwood 
bill. The Senator has proposed to change that to a flat 50 per 
cent ad valorem rate? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. POMERENE. I wanted to ask in that connection two 
questions. Is the 50 per cent higher or lower than the rates 
contained in the House bill as it came over to the Senate, and, 
again, are they higher or lower than the average rates con- 
tained in the Underwood law, and, if so, how much? 

Mr. SMOOT. They are lower than the rates reported from 
the House. 

Mr. POMERENE. Approximately how much? 

Mr. SMOOT. Approximately one-third, I will say. I 
quite safe in saying one-third. 

Mr. POMERENE. Keeping in mind the two plans of valua- 
tion? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; keeping that in mind, of course. I want 
to say to the Senator as to the existing law that whenever the 
hose is valued at more than $1.20 the rate provided here is 
exactly the same as in the existing law. 

Mr. POMERENE. Per dozen? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. The ad valorem rate is exactly the same 
as existing law. I want the record to show that the rate on 
hose valued at more than $1 per dozen under the Payne-Aldrich 
law was 70 cents per dozen and 50 per cent ad valorem, and 
the equivalent ad valorem was 91 per cent. That was the 
€quivalent ad valorem on that class of goods under the Payne- 
Aldrich law. The amendment just offered is 50 per cent. In 
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the year 1910 under that extreme rate, so called, 
imported inte the United States 3,252,621 dozen pairs 

I want to be perfectly frank with the Senate, and 
I do not believe the 50 per eent rate is going to. take 
certain hose, particularly children’s hose, shipped into 
United States, if the wage rate in the industry is main 
as. it is to-day. I expect that the wage will have 
creased. I do not know whether it is true or not, 
told that. the manufacturers are paying as high as $105 a 
for knitters. There has been a strike once or twice and 
have maintained the wage. I do not know how the manufae- 
turers are going to make this class of goods with that. wage 
paid. and live. I frankly admit it. I teld the manufacturers 
here the other day that I did not. see how they were going to 
make that class of goods and pay that wage. Then they re- 
plied, ‘‘ We ean not. do anything other than pay it, or close up 
our factories.” That is the situation. All I am afraid of is 
that under existing conditions the rate of 50 per cent is going 
to interfere greatly with one class of hosiery manufactured in 
the United States. 

Mr. POMERENE. I have not analyzed the cost and I am 
not prepared to express. myself on that subjeet, but I do knew 
that. there has been a wave of protest against these very high 
rates on hosiery coming from retail dealers and people generally 
throughout the country who have studied the question. It is 
not as a result of propaganda alone, but. beeause some of these 
people have gone very scientifically into an analysis of the costs 
themselves. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will admit to the Senator that the way the 
bill was reported to. the House, where the value of hose was 50 
cents a dozen foreign valuation and up to $1 a dozen, and they 
gave 70 cents duty per dozen pairs, that meant 140 per cent rate 
of duty. That I admitted before, but now there is no hose of 
any kind here with a rate of 50 per cent, unless it contains. the 
long-staple cotton, and then we only give the compensatery duty 
wherever that is used. 

Mr, POMERENE, I am very glad the Senator from Utah 
and the committee have seen fit to offer the amendment to the 
Finance Committee amendment.. I think it is a very goed move. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I, like the Senator from 
Ohio, am appreciative of this very substantial reduction which 
the committee has made. The Senate committee rate is very 
much higher than the House rate; in one instance it is nearly 
double. 

Mr. SMOOT. But that is on the American valuation plan. 

Mr, SIMMONS. I am not discussing that phase of it. I am 
just saying that the rate as written in the bill by the Senate 
committee is higher than the House rate. I do not know any- 
thing about the difference that may result between the Ameri- 
can yaluation and the foreign valuation. Probably if we take 
that into consideration, if the difference is as much as. con- 
tended by Senators on the other side of the Chamber, they 
might be something like equal. 

My own judgment, from information I have received and 
statistics I have with reference to knit goods and gleves and 
hosiery, is that the difference to-day between. the American 
valuation and the foreign valuation is nothing like that upon 
which the Senate committee based their rate. The Senate com- 
mittee based their rate, in going from the American valuation 
to the foreign valuation, upon the selling price of the foreign 
products as of the Ist of August, 1921. Admitting that the data 
which they then had as to rates of duty were accurate, they are 
wholly out of line as to the present time, because there have 
been very radical advances, heavy advances in the foreign 
article, and decreases in the American article, reducing the 
differentiation at both ends of the line, 

But, the proposed rate is a substantial reduction. The Sen- 
ator said it is something like a 50 per cent reduction, and I am 
inclined to think he is not far from right. I am glad the light 
is dawning upon the committee and that they are seeing that 
the rates which they proposed and against which we have so 
vigorously protested in the interest. of the consumers of the 
country and in the interest of fair dealing and justice were not 
warranted. I am glad they have come to that realization and 
have acted npon it in this paragraph. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the committee amendment as modified. 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
next amendment. 

The AssIsTaAnt SecreTAry. On page 129, line 21, the com- 
mittee proposed. to strike out “23” and to insert “45,” and 
now proposes to modify the amendment by striking out “45” 
and inserting “30,” so as to read: 

Hose and half-hose, finished or unfinished, made or cut from knitted 


fabric composed of cotton or other vegetable fiber, and not specially 
provided for, 30 per cent ad valorem. 


: 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question. is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee as modified. 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. 

Mr. . Mr. President, I have here a telegram from 
Hon. Henry F. Lippitt, which he is desirous that I read inte 
the Recorp, and I shall do so at this time. It is as follows: 
Pawtucest, R. I., July 17, 1922, 


Senator Rexp Smoor, 
Washington, D. 0.: 


Am informed that in reply te question of Senator Lanroot you stated. 
to-day that paragraph 905a was prepesed, by me. The hearings om 
cotton schedule show that this parsgtens was first SS, a Arthur 

. Lowe, as chaivman of Consolidated Tariff Com Cotton 
Manufacturers, consisting of both nor ern representa- 
tives, and was subsequently advocated by, me. The reason only Mr. 
Lowe and myself _ for the are industry was ates ee 
committee specifically requested that testimony should be limi te 
as few wi as pessible. Vor the of secur think this 
correction should appear in the Recorp. Heasry F, Lippitt. 


Of course the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroot] knows 
that I ealled attention to the fact, that there had been a 
material change in the paragraph as recommended by Mr. 
Lippitt. and also as recommended by Mr. Lowe. We discussed 
the question of the effect of the inclusion of one thread, but, 
that clause being entirely eliminated, the whole resuit of the 
proposed amendment was . The newspaper reporters, 
however, can not always follow. these details, it being a compli- 
cated question, and I am not complaining that they made the 
mistake; but Mr. Lippitt desired hjs telegram to appear in 
the REcorp, and I have read it in order that the matter may be 
made clear. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, just a word in connection 
with what the Senator from Utah has said in reference to the 
statement I made. I was reading the hearings of the testimony 
of Mr. Lippitt where this particular amendment was placed in 
the record, proposed as a substitute for paragraph 905. It is 
true that I originally stated that the paragraph as reported by 
the committee was word for word as suggested by Mr. Lippiit. 
The Senator from Utah, however, later called my attention to 
the fact that there was one phrase that was omitted, and later 
in the day I made the correction. 

Mr. SMOOT. There igs no doubt about that, but the news- 
papers did not carry the correction, that was all, and I have 
merely read Mr, Lippitt’s telegram for the record. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state 
the next committee amendment. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 130, paragraph 916, be- 
ginning with the word “ valued,” in line 2, the Committee on 
Finance propose to sirike out down to and including the words 
“ad valorem,” at the end of line.13, as follews: 
valued at not more than $1.50 per dozen, 40 centa per dozen and 12 
per cent ad valorem ; valued at more than $1.50 and not more than $. 
per dozen, 70 cents per dozen and 123 per cent ad valorem; valued at 
more than $3. and. not more than $5 per dozen, $1.20 per dozen and 20 
per cent ad valorem; valued at more than and not more than $7 
per dozen, $1.40 per dozen and 25 per cent ad valorem ; valued at more 
than $7 and not more than $12 per dozen, $2.25 per dozen and 25 per 
cent ad valorem; valued at more than $12 and not more than 0 
pes dozen, $4 dozen and 28 per cent ad yalorem; valued at mere 
han $20 per dozen, 40 per cent ad valorem. 

And in lieu thereof to insert “50 per cent ad valorem,” so 
as to make the paragraph read: 

Par. 916. Underwear and all other wearing apparel of every descrip- 
tiom, finished or unfinished, com of cotton or other vegetable fiber 
made whelly or in part on knitting machines, or knit by hand, and no 
specially provided for, 50 per cent ad valorem. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I think it will go without 
saying that to those who take the same view of the object and 
purpose of tariff taxation that I do the rates proposed in the 
House bill as proposed to be amended by the Senate committee 
are wholly unwarranted. These knit goods, underwear and 
other wearing apparel. which are composed of cotton or other 
fiber, constitute such a large part of the cotton goods which 
are consumed im this country that the importance of the prod- 
uet to the taxpayer and to the people generally is so apparent 
that it. need not be stated or discussed. 

The rates proposed by the committee in this instance have 
prebably reached the peak of the rates of this bill. I doubt 
very much whether any other paragraph in the bill carries 
higher rates than the paragraph we have just disposed of and 
the paragraph we have now taken up for consideration. I want, 
for the purpose of having it-go im the Recorp, Mr. President, to 
read the remainder of the paragraph showing the rates which 
the Finance Committee originally proposed as compared with 
the rate they are now graciously, very much to my delight, 
offering to substitute. 

After mentioning the goods— 


Underwear and all other wearing appared of every description, fin- 
ished or unfinished, composed of cotton er other vegetable fiber, made 
wholly or in rt on knitting machines, or Knit by hand, and not 


specially provided for— 
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Then follow the rates as the committee proposed them orig- 
inally— 

d r dozen, 40 cents per dozen and 12 
pet cant ‘ad valorem : valued mhote than $1.50 and not more than $ 
per dozen, 70 cents per dozen and 12} per cent ad valorem; valued at 
more than $3 and not more than $5 per dozen, $1.20 per dozen and 20 
per cent ad valorem; valued at more than $8 and not more than $7 
per dozen, $1.40 per dozen and 25 per cent ad valorem; valued at more 
than $7 and not more than $12 per dozen, $2.25. per dozen and 25 per 
cent ad valorem; valued at more than $i2 and not more than $20 per 
dozen, $4 per dozen and 28 per cent ad valorem; valued at more than 
$20 per dozen, 40 per cent ad valorem. 

I do not snow what would be the ad valorem equivalent of 
those rates. I imagine—and I should like to ask the Senator 
from Utah if I am correct—that it would be over a hundred 
per cent. at @ 

Mr. SMOOT. The rates on what particular goods? 

Mr. SIMMONS. The ad valorem equivalent of the various 
rates on knit underwear and other goods provided for in the 
paragraph as originally written in the bill by the Committee on 
Finance. 

Mr. SMOOT. Taking goods valued, say, at a dollar, the 
specific duty of 40 cents per dozen would be equivalent to 40 
per cent, and adding 124 per cent would give a total equivalent 
ad valorem of 52} per cent in that bracket. 

If the goods were valued at $2, the specific duty of 70 cents 
per dozen would be equivalent to 35 per cent, and 123 per cent 
added would be 474 per cent. 

On goods costing $8 the specific duty of $1.20 would be equiva- 
lent to 40 per cent, and the 20 per cent ad valorem additional 
would give a total equivalent ad valorem of 60 per cent. But 
the committee has proposed to amend the paragraph by making 
the rate 50 per cent clear through. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Tf understand that, but I was asking the 
Senator what would be the average ad valorem equivalent on 
all the items in the paragraph. 

Mr. SMOOT. The equivalent ad valorem as provided for by 
the House bill? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; the average equivalent ad valorem. 

Mr. SMOOT. It would of course depend upon the valuation 
of the goods imported, but I should think it would be above 
50 per cent. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And the Senator is now proposing to reduce 
it to 50 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. To 50 per cent. 
that in the Payne-Aldrich law 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator must be mistaken in saying 
the ad valorem equivalent of the rates now written in the bill 
will average but slightly more than 50 per cent, because some 
of them bear in addition to the specific rate per dozen as high 
as 28 per cent ad valorem additional. 

Mr. SMOOT. The 28 per cent ad valorem applies on goods 
valued at more than $12 but not more than $20. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; and in addition there is a specific duty 
of $4 a dozen. 

Mr. SMOOT. On goods valued at $12, $4 a dozen would be 
equivalent to 334 per cent, and the additional 28 per cent would 
make a total ad valorem duty of 614 per cent. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, may I correct the Senator 
from Utah? The Senator is basing those ad valorems upon the 
foreign valuation. As a matter of fact, in the House bill they 
were based on the American valuation. The equivalent ad 
valorem on the House rates based on the American valuation 
will run as high as 70 or 80 per cent. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; but what would it be, estimated upon 
the foreign valuation? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think a little over 50 per cent. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Under the amendment now proposed by 
the committee the rate will be 50 per cent. 

Mr: SMOOT. It will be 50 per cent under the rate now 
proposed. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am not speaking about the amendment now 
proposed, but I am speaking of the paragraph as the committee 
reported it to the Senate. I am trying to find out, I will say 
to the Senator from North Dakota, what is the amount of the 
reduction that is proposed now by the new amendment which has 
just been offered. An amendment has just been offered to fix 
a flat 50 per cent ad valorem rate, and I am trying to find out 
what the reduction involved in that change amounts to as com- 
pared to the rates in the bill as it was reported to the Senate 
by the Finance Committee. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The expert says that the rate now pro- 
posed is about 10 per cent less than the original rates; that the 
original rates were about 60 per cent, and it is now proposed 
to reduce them to 59 per cent. 

I wish to call attention to the fact that under the Payne- 
Aldrich law the rates ranged from 57 to 64 per cent. So the 


I will say to the Senator 
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rates now proposed by the committee are a very considerable 
reduction below the rates carried in the act of 1909. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I notice that the duty on 
this class of goods under the Underwood bill—and there are 
some few exceptions to what I am stating now—was prac- 
tically 30 per cent. The total production in 1919 was $143,- 
687,000; the total imports for that year were $296,734; the ex- 
ports during 1919 of cotton knit underwear were $8,602,293 ; 
the exports of other cotton knit goods for that year were 
$1,508,995. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, where is the Senator read- 
ing from? 

Mr, POMBRENE. Page 892 of the Tariff Summary. For 
the year 1920 the exports of cotton knit underwear were $14,- 
067,839, and of other cotton knit goods $2,510,558. For nine 
months of 1921 the exports of cotton knit underwear were 
$2,535,484, and of other cotton knit goods $340,024. We have 
had all of this export business, and very modest imports, as I 
have indicated. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if the Senator had the imports 
up to date, they would show quite a different state of affairs. 

Mr. POMERENE. I do not have them. I assume that there 
has been some increase, but what I am trying to get at now is 
this: Certainly 1920 and perhaps 1921 more nearly approached 
normal conditions than the present time. I say that in view 
of the pendency of the present bill. If we had these large ex- 
ports and these comparatively small imports during that more 
or less normal period under the Underwood rates of 30 per cent, 
I do not quite see the reason for increasing this rate to 50 per 
cent. I have been informed, too, that latterly there have been 
‘substantial increases; but I dare say—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, for the first five months of this 
year there has been imported over twenty times the amount 
that was imported in the year 1921. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr, President, will the Senator give the 
amount? 

Mr. SMOOT. Three million eighty-four thousand six hun- 
dred and three dollars. 

Mr. LENROOT. For five months? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is five months, less the $160,342. In 
other words, for the first five months of 1922 there has been 
imported into the United States twenty times all that was im- 
ported in the year 1921. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I have been shown here 
the copy of the Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce for 
May, 1922, and this gives the imports of knit goods, all others 
except gloves and stockings, as $84,849. That is for the 11 
months ending May 80. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is $8,084,608. 

Mr. POMERENE. No; I am advised by the expert sitting 
by me here: that the item to which the Senator refers, and 
which reads “all other wearing apparel,” does not include 
underwear at all, 

Mr. SMOOT. It says “knit goods,” and these are knit 
goods, and it then says “ gloves and stockings and all others?’ 
That is the wearing apparel. 

Mr. POMERENE. I have no personal knowledge of the mat- 
ter; but the record here shows that the imports of knit goods 
amounted to $84,849, and the expert here advises me that that 
ote the underwear, and that the other item is something 
else. . 

The exports of knit goods—I read now from page 40 of the 
Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce—for 11 months end- 
ing May 30, 1922, were $3,604,694, and in the case of the other 
knitted wear—sweaters, shawls, and other knit goods—the ex- 
ports were $298,745 for the same 11 months. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I call the attention of the 
Senator to the fact that in line 25 of page 129, in this para- 
graph, the underwear and other wearing apparel referred to is 
limited to that “ made wholly or in part on knitting machines, 
or knit by hand,” so that he is correct about it. . 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, if these figures are cor- 
rect—and they seem to me to be—I confess that I do not see 
the reason for increasing this duty from 30 per cent ad valorem 
to 50 per cent ad valorem, particularly as I am advised that 
during recent months there has been considerable increase in 
the wages in Germany and to some extent a reduction in wages 
in this country. It has been pointed out here repeatedly that 
the raw material comes from this country. I deplore these 
larger increases of duties, particularly at this time and for 
this reason: 

We are having very, very serious wage troubles now. Some 
of them may be justified; but when it comes to the matter of 
a reduction of wage scales, whether in mining or in the rail- 
roads, one of the objections to these decreases now is based 
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upon the fact that there has not been a corresponding reduc- 
tion in the cost of living. I have not analyzed that problem, 
and T am not expressing any opinion about it; but when the 
Congress of the United States is passing a tariff law here 
which adds materially to the cost of many articles of food, 
to the cost of many articles of wearing apparel, * the cost of 
many of the articles of necessity which enter into all of the 
households of the country, it seems to me that it adds to the 
feeling of unrest which we have everywhere. 

I am not disposed to do anything here, and do not want 
anything done, that:is going to injure any lime of activity; 
but I know, as Senators all know if they will be frank with 
one another; that a tariff bill never comes up here, no matter 
what the rates are, but that somebody comes in here and says: 
“Oh, we must have higher rates, because we can not do busi- 
ness under the pending rates,” and so forth. That is nothing 
new. We hear it om every side. 

If I may illustrate, some months ago I had a conversation 
with a very distinguished manufacturer from my own State. 
He was insisting upon the American-valuation plan as his only 
security against closing his factories because of the importa- 
tions of his product that were coming from other countries. 
I was interested a little later in a statement which he had 
made in the first conversation, in which he said that Italian- 
made goods were coming into this country and selling at 90 
per cent off list price; but he was very careful in his letter not 
to tell me what the list price was or what his own price was, 
and insisted that as the result of these sales he must close 
down his plant. Within three or four months after that con- 
versation the local papers announced that he was running his 
plant at nearly full capacity, and had just given an increase 
of 10 per cent in wages to his men. I suspect, if we were to go 
into the details of many of these articles of manufacture, that 
we would find substantially the same condition. 

I know that the Finance Committee have had very great 
difficulty in ascertaining what the cost of manufacture is, be- 
cause this cost has been changing from time to time, due in 
part to changing economic conditions abroad, due in part to 
the difference in the cost of exchange: I understand that fully: 
but it does seem to me that we ought to be equally carei.i 
lest we place too great burdens upon those who must buy as 
well as upon those who may perhaps be producing and selling. 

TI am glad to know that this reduction has been submitted 
by the committee, but it does seem to me that the rate of duty 
proposed by the revised amendment is still entirely too high 

Mr. McCUMBDER. Mr. President, I think it opportune at 
this time to put in the Recorp a statement of the conditions 
of cost of living as compared with wage costs in the United 
States, because it meets the inquiry made by the Senator from 
Ohio (Mr. PomMERENer]. 

As a matter of fact, there is no excuse in many instances, in 
my judgment, for the present high price of many commodities. 
They are simply held up to the full price that the sellers can 
obtain, and the profits, I think, are very heavy along certain 
lines; but, notwithstanding all this, the cost of living has gone 
down very nraterially below that of the cost of labor, and the 
wholesale costs of commodities have gone down very much more 
than the average retail costs of the same commodities. 

I ask permission to introduce into the Recorp a statement 
on this matter that I obtained from the Department of Labor 
but a few days ago. 

There being no objection, the table was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Index numbers of wholesale prices of commodities, b 
union wage rates per hour of labor in the Unite 


(1913—=100.) 


roups, and of 
States. 


8 


Commodities. 


1915 | 1916 


| #89 


wet 


Wholesale prices: 
Farm products. 
Foods. 
Clothsandclothing.. . 
Fuel andlighting 
Metals and metal | 

products 

Building materials. . -| 92 
Chemicals and drugs.| 101 
Housefurnishings....|, 100 
Miscellaneous........ 1 95 


S| BISBEE S8as 


Union wag 


10367 


Mr. McCUMBER. | It will be seen from this table that they 
take 1913 as the basis. That is 100. The wholesale price of 
farm products in 1914 was 108, or 3 per cent above 1912 In 
1921, for the year, it was 124, or 24 per cent higher than in 
1913. Taking the month of December, 1921, it was 120, or 20 
per cent higher than im 1913. 

Mr. POMERENE: Is the Senator speaking of wholesale 
prices now? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Iam speaking of wholesale prices of farm 
products. That is all we ean go by, beeause it is almost im- 
possible to get the average retail prices. 

Now, I will give the statistics as to foods, starting with 1913 
at 100. In 1914 it was 102; in December, 1921, it was 136. 

Clothes and clothing, 100 in 1913; it dropped to 98 in 1914 and 
went up té 180 in December, 1921. 

Fuel and lighting, which was the highest, 100 in 1913, 98 in 
1914, and 199 in 1921. 

Metals and metal products were 85 in 1914—all being 100 in 
1918—and 118 in December, 1921. There was less rise in that 
than in any other article. 

In building material it was 92 in 1914 and 158 in December, 
1921. Chemicals and drugs were 101 in 1914 and 127 in Decem- 
ber, 1921. House furnishings were 100 in 1914 and 178 in De- 
cember, 1921. All other. miscellaneous, 95 in 1914 and 121 in 
December, 1921. Taking alt commodities together, they were 
98 in 1914 and 140 in December, 1921. The union wage scale 
was 100 in 1913, 102 in 1914, and 205 in 1921. 

Mr. POMERENE. Let me ask the Senator, again, when he is 
speaking of the rise in the price of house furnishings and cloth- 
ing, is he speaking of wholesale prices? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Wholesale prices. I have stated that the 
retail prices have not gone down to the same extent that whole- 
sale prices have. I had a statement a short time ago upon re- 
tail prices which I have not with me to-day and, therefore, will 
not take any chances in misquoting. They have gone down 
quite considerably, but nothing in comparison with the whole- 
sale prices. 

Mr. POMEREND, I think I agree with the Senator from 
North Dakota in the statement that the wholesale prices have 
gone down relatively very much lower than the retail prices, 
and that is regrettable; but I am satisfied from conversations I 
have had with leading retail merchants in Ohio, as well as from 
correspondence I have had with them, that there has been a 
very determined effort to bring down the retail prices. They 
have had their embarrassments as well, because many of the 
goods they have on their shelves they have had to pay for at ex- 
cessively high wholesale prices. That is a preblem which every 
business man has to deal with. I had not expected to talk upon 
this. subject to-day, but I may later. One of the most strenuous 
objections they make is that while many of them are exerting 
themselves to reduce these prices, which is what the Senator 
from North Daketa and I beth want, they come here and say to 
me and to others that with these inereased tariff rates there is 
coming an excuse to add to the wholesale price, to the manufac- 
turer’s cost, and necessarily to the retailer’s cost, and they fear 
that there is going to be just what there was a year or two ago, 
another buyers’ strike; and if.so, what are they to do, looking 
at it from their own selfish standpoint? It is going to mean 
financial embarrassment to them, and with a buyers’ strike 
comes the inability ef the breadwinner to buy the articles of 
elothing and of food. whieh he would like to have for his family, 
but. which he feels he can not buy because of the increase in 
prices. That is the difficulty about it, and, bringing my thought 
down so as to apply it to the pending amendment, we have here 
confessedly an increase from 30 per cent.ad valorem, under the 
Underwood Act, to 50 per eent under the pending bill. In other 
words, you are almost doubling this duty; and when I turn te 
the records I find that our imports of these knit goods are rela- 
tively small, compared with the exports from our country, and 
the fact that we are exporting any substantial amounts would 
indicate that we are selling in competition im the foreign mar- 
kets, and we are doing all.ef that under the Underweed tariff of 
80 per cent ad valorem, or thereabouts. For that reason why 
should we be increasing this duty to 5@ per cent, or nearly 
doubling it? 

I do not believe it is going to redound to the good of the 
manufacturers, and certainly it is not going to aid the strug: 
gling masses, who are now having difficulty in paying their gro- 
eery bills and their clothing bills. 

Mr. McCUMBDR. Mr. President, I want to answer a sug- 
gestion just made by the Senator from Ohio, and I want to 
answer it because he and other Senators have referred to the 
same thing, that is, that since we are exporting a certain line 
of goods such imports should be credited against our exports, 
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even though the class of articles imported are not exported 
at all. 

We seldom import and export the same thing or a com- 
parable thing. We manufacture certain lines of articles, 
Many of these paragraphs have a large number of brackets. 
The imports of the articles included in 10 or 12 of those 
brackets may be heavy, and in the case of the article covered 
by the next one, it may be that there are no imports at all, 
or they may be very unimportant, if there are any whatever. 
We may be exporting to Cuba, where we have a differential, 
or we may be exporting to other countries, in South America, 
for instance, a very considerable amount of those things which 
are not imported. Certainly we could not import and export 
the same thing. We could not get a sufficient profit to pay the 
duty and then reexport, and I think in most cases the Senator 
will not find any comparison between the imported article and 
the exported article if he will examine carefully into the sta- 
tistics of the goods which are coming in and those which we 
export. In some instances there may be some, but as a rule 
we export different articles, although they come under the 
general schedule. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I very candidly admit 
that my good friend from North Dakota may be in part right 
in that statement, but I think also he is part wrong in what 
he is trying to do. It may be that at the port of New York we 
could import. It may be that at the port of San Francisco 
we could export these very articles. When the Senator says 
that we export under certain brackets and import under cer- 
tain other brackets, I assume that is true, but the Senator 
comes here and insists upon a duty of 50 per cent upon all 
these articles, whether they come in or are exported in thé 
one bracket or the other bracket. That is the vice of this 
bill in part. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Just let me say there, there are some- 
times peculiar reasons why we are ‘not importing certain 
articles at a certain time, and yet, if we place no duty upon 
them whatever, the conditions might almost instantly change 
and change very suddenly the whole course of commerce. 
Therefore we have to guard against, not that possibility, but 
that probability. 

Mr. POMERENE. Of course, circumstances alter conditions. 
I can conceive that if there were to be a revolution in Ger- 
many—and I hope there will not be—it might necessitate some 
additional changes in our financial legislation, or, if it did not 
necessitate changes, at least it might render them advisable, 
We all understand that. But I hope the distinguished chair- 
man and his associates on the Finance Committee can see their 
way clear to leave this rate at least where it was under the 
Underwood law, as applied to these knit fabrics. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If we wanted to surrender our market in 
the future, of course I would favor such a proposition. I differ 
with the Senator in his thought that there is no danger of the 
future, because we have not suffered materially in the last two 
years. If the Senator were in the channel of the river above 
Niagara Falls, he would not wait until he got into the rapids 
before he would pull for the shore. It would be no answer 
for him to say: “I am gliding along smoothly now. I do not 
feel any particular danger.” He might continue until he got 
to the brink, and even a third of the way down, and he might 
say, “I am not suffering even yet. I will wait until I get to 
the bottom.” The Senator would not do that, and when I see 
the capability of production in a given line, and recall what 
they could do, I think it is safe to look ahead and guard against 
probabilities, although we need not go to the extent of guarding 
against mere possibilities. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, the only difficulty with the 
Senator’s illustration is that if I were in the river above Niag- 
ara Falls I would know, as a matter of fact, that there were 
falls there; but when he fancies that there is a fall or catas- 
trophe ahead of us in our manufacturing industry he must 
reflect that Congress is going to be in session, and that Con- 
gress can meet that situation when we have a Niagara Falls 
in our industrial life, and we will meet it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The country might not be able to meet it, 
however, after it got over the brink, even though we had a 
succeeding Congress. 

Now, I want to answer another suggestion made by the Sena- 
tor upon the retail prices. I stated in opening the discussion 
upon the tariff bill that we could not expect the retailers to 
reduce very materially their prices until at least they had 
gotten rid of the old stock of goods on which they had paid 
very heavy additional costs over previous years. Now, I think 
they have had about time enough to get rid of most of it, and 
they ought to begin to make a showing in their reductions, [I 
appreciate, with new conditions, in which clerks are limited 
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to so many hours per day and under which they must open 
their stores at 9 or a quarter after 9 and then be careful that 
they do not keep a woman clerk longer than eight hours or 
longer than so many hours per week, that their overhead costs 
are very much more than they were previous to the enactment 
of those hour-saving laws, and we must allow them full credit 
for the overhead charges. But I am inclined to think that they 
are still charging all the trade will bear. 

The Senator said they will make the tariff an excuse for rais- 
ing their prices. They will not, because they will not raise 
them. I will tell you why they will not raise them. It will not 
be because they will not have the inclination, because they have 
raised them already as much as the trade will bear, and that is 
the real thing, after all, which governs. Whenever the public 
ceases to buy along a certain line because. the prices are too 
high, they immediately begin a rapid reduction. The Senator 
will remember in 1920, during the first half of the year, how 
the prices, wholesale and retail, mounted higher and higher, 
and in a month began a very big slump because we had reached 
the end of the purchasing power of the pocketbook and the 
people would not pay the prices. Whenever the people will not 
pay the price they will have to sell at a less amount, both at 
wholesale and at retail. 

The Senator is not blind to the fact that many peopie are 
claiming that they will raise their prices on account of the 
tariff, when he knows and I know that the tariff, instead of 
being raised, has been lowered. The Senator heard a very 
short time ago a statement by a large clothing establishment 
to the effect that they would have to raise the average price of 
suits $4.50, if I remember rightly, because of the tariff; and yet 
the Senator knows that the present tariff law upon the scoured 
wool is 45 cents per pound and the present bill proposes 33 cents 
a pound, or 12 cents a pound on the scoured content less than 
the present law. 

I aim not surprised that some of the Ohio retail stores who 
have not studied the wool schedule may have been misled by 
the declarations of—what shall I call the kind of man who 
makes a statement of that character in the face of those facts? 
I can not use the language in the Senate, Mr. President, but we 
all know what it is. He knew when he penned those words that 
the proposed tariff rate on wool was less than the present-law 
rate upon wool on the scoured contents. Yet a great many 
retailers, without considering that fact, will say, “The whole- 
sale clothier will raise his prices and we will have to raise 
ours.” I am not surprised that they are disturbed, and that 
will be the case as to a great many other articles. But, Mr. 
President, prices are going to come down. 

Some of the manufacturers of knit goods, stockings, hosiery, 
and so forth, stated to us that they wanted at least 90 per cent 
where we gave them 50 per cent. Upon what do they base their 
claim? As stated by the Senator from Utah, they said, ‘‘ We 
are paying $105 a week for a knitter, almost $450 a month,” and 
they ask the American people and have the effrontery to ask 
Congress to give them a rate that would protect them with 
those absurd wages and compel the American people to foot the 
bill. Now, wages are going to come down. They have got to 
come down. The cost of production must come down, and if it 
does not come down, then, for the protection of the American 
people, let Germany furnish us with the hosiery, No such pro- 
tection can be given, but when we say, “ We will give you a pro- 
tection of 50 per cent,” I do not think it is excessive. The Sen- 
ator from Ohio, I know, does think so because of the somewhat 
limited importations under the present law, but, as the Senator 
from Utah suggests, on the higher-priced class, we are down to 
about present rates, and I think that protection will be needed 
in the future. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, it seems to me the rate pro- 
posed by the committee is higher than justified by the imports 
which are being received. It seems to me that it would average 
higher than the rates originally proposed by the committee, 
while heretofore the rates proposed by the committee have 
been reduced. I have made a very hasty computation on the 
50 per cent ad valorem rate applied to all these articles as 
compared with the specific rate provided in the bill. Unless I 
have made a mistake in the calculation upon articles valued 
at $1.50 a dozen the rate now provided would be 50 per cent 
ad valorem, while the rate originally reported would be 40 
per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that the way those 
goods are imported. not only hosiery but all other goods, they 
always come in just—— 

Mr. LENROOT. This does not include hosiery. 

Mr. SMOOT. I say including hosiery. Those goods come 
in just over the low bracket. They never come in just under 
the high bracket. The goods are always billed that way. 
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Therefore the Senator can not take the high price in the bracket 
and get the equivalent ad valorem because that is not the 
practice in importing goods of any kind or character. 

Mr. LENROOT. Let us take a cost of $2 per dozen, falling 
in the bracket between $1.50 and $3. 

Mr. SMOOT. They would come in at $1.50 where the rate 
would be 70 cents a dozen. That is 46 per cent, and 12} per 
cent added would be 584 per cent. 

Mr. LENROOT,. But the Senator says they do not come in 
under that price. 

Mr, SMOOT. Yes; they would come right there, just above 
the low bracket. 

Mr. LENROOT. No; certainly an import does not come in 
at $1.50. It would come in at $1.49. 

Mr. SMOOT. It would come in at that figure wherever it 
came in at all. Take $1.60. That would be in round numbers 
43 per cent, and 12} per cent added would be 554 per cent. 

Mr. LENROOT. But the Senator just said they do not come 
in that way, and I agree with him. They come in the other 
way wherever they take the low rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then you would have to say that they come in 
under $2.99, and that would be not more than $5, which would 
carry a rate of $1.20 a dozen and 20 per cent ad valorem. If 
the Senator will figure it out, he will find that to be correct. Ii 
is the rate which is the lowest on the last bracket of $20, be- 
cause they are luxuries, and we do not care anything about 
Sean That would be in round numbers 60 per cent or 59 per 
cent. 

Mr. LENROOT. No; $2.99 would take 70 cents. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; $2.99 would be 20 per cent. 

Mr. LENROOT. It would be 22 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the Senator is wrong. Two dollars ‘ent 
ninty-nine cents would take a rate of $1.20 a dozen. 

Mr. LENROOT. No; $2.99 would carry 70 cents a dozen 
rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator puts it that way, of course. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is what we are doing. Let the Sena- 
tor figure it himself. It is very much less than 50 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; provided they would take the higher 
bracket. 

Mr. LENROOT. Of course they will. Here is a rate that 
might be $3.10 where they can get a difference of 50 cents a 
dozen by making it $2.99, and of course it will come in at $2.99. 
The Senator will find that going through the whole paragraph. 
I think he will find that this actually works out as an increase 
over the House rate and not a decrease at all, 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, the Senator means by that 
the proposed rate of 50 per cent ad valorem? 

Mr. LENROOT. — Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator must take into consideration that 
the ad valorem rates are on the American valuation, and on 
the hosiery with the American valuation the whole rate would 
be away above what the Senate committee has proposed. 

Mr. LENROOT. No; but the Senate committee reported this 
same ad valorem on the foreign valuation. That is the point I 
am making. I am taking the original action of the Senate com- 
mittee; and I insist that 50 per cent ad valorem will constitute 
a higher rate than those originally proposed by the Senate com- 
mittee. That is the point. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator will pardon me, I think as to a 
number of these items, the 50 per cent ad valorem rate is higher 
than the rates in the House bill. For instance, on the item 
“valued at more than $5 and not more than $7 per dozen,” the 
equivalent ad valorem would be 45 per cent; and on the item 
“valued at more than $7 and not more than $12 per dozen,” the 
equivalent ad valorem would be 43 per cent. 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; that is the way it runs. 

Mr. KING. On line 11 it would be 48 per cent. Then, of 
course, on line 13 there is a flat increase of 10 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘Those are luxuries and we do not care any- 
thing about that. 

Mr. LENROOT. The 40 per cent upon the highest bracket 
is actually a less rate ad valorem than is imposed upon the 
lower brackets? Is not that true? 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no question about that, so far as the 
equivalent ad valorem is concerned. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, with reference to imports, 
the Senator from Utah—— 

Mr. SMOOT. In looking over the statistics as to imports, 
I see that the figures include the items which are found in para- 
graph 918 as well as those found in paragraph 916. 

Mr. LENROOT. Exactly. That makes, of course, a very 
great difference. I am very sorry that, though both the Sena- 
tor from Utah and I have endeavored to get the actual figures 
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of imports under paragraph 916, we have been unable’ to do 
so; but there are nothing like the quantity of imports under 
paragraph 916 that the Senator, perfectly innocently, of course, 
asserted did come in under that paragraph. As a matter of 
fact, during the year 1921 the 30 per cent rate was practically 
prohibitive under this paragraph, for the total imports for the 
pe 1921 under the paragraph amounted in value only to 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LENROOT. Let me finish this statement. At the same 
time our exports of goods under the same paragraph amounted 
to $10,232,000. Now I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. The Senator from Wisconsin: stated a 
moment ago, if I understood him correctly, that the Senator 
from Utah was mistaken in the assertion as to the amount of 
imports? 

Mr. SMOOT. Under paragraph 916. 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes. Now, is the Senator able to inform 
us just what those imports are? 

Mr. LENROOT. No; I could not get.them. Both the Sena- 
tor from Utah and I tried to do so, but the commerce reports 
do not separate imports under paragraphs 916 and 918. 

Mr. POMERENE. Have either of the Senators been able to 
get the information as to whether or not there were substantial 
imports? 

Mr. SMOOT. There were $3,000,000 worth, as I stated, 
which came in under both paragraphs; but I can not get the 
figures applying to the separate. paragraphs. 

Mr. POMERENE. Those figures include articles other than 
knit wear. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; they include wearing apparel of both 
kinds. I can not say what the division was. 

Mr. POMERENE. I am quite sure—because I had the expert 
at my elbow at the time—as to the amount of the imports of 
knit goods, and I think the figures as I gave them were ac- 
curate. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that I tried to 
ascertain from the Treasury Department, but could not do so, 
because they have not separated the figures. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator made the statement that the 
imports were twenty times greater. Combining the imports 
for 1921 under paragraphs 916 and 918, as I roughly figure it, 
they ran to a little over $1,000,000, when now combined they 
are a little over $3,000,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. Combining both paragraphs? 

Mr. LENROOT. Combining both paragraphs. 

Mr. SMOOT. But we can rot tell how much fell within 
each of the paragraphs. 

Mr. LENROOT. So that I think under the showing that 
has been made some increase is justified; but an increase of 
66% per cent can not be justified, in my judgment. Upon the 
showing that has been made of exports under this paragraph 
an increase of 40 per cent would be ample to protect the 
American industry. The exports, as I have stated, were 
around $10,000,000, while the imports were but $189,000. The 
imports under paragraph 918 were, in 1921, in the neighborhood 
of $1,000,000, while our exports under that paragraph during 
the same period were over $5,000,000 

So I am going to propose, Mr. President, an amendment 
reducing this duty from 50 per cent to 40 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in hastily figuring on the 
basis of $1, $2, $4, $6, $9.50, and $16—that is, taking the figure 
midway between the higher and the lower values within each 
bracket—I will say to the Senator the result is as follows: 
On the article valued at $1, the rate is 52} per cent; on the 
$2 article it is 473 per cent; on the $4 article it is 50 per cent; 
on the $6 article it is 48 per cent; on the $9.50 article it is 
49.7 per cent; on the $16 article it is 538 per cent; and on 
articles valued at over $20 it is 40 per cent. 

Mr. LENROOT, I will simply say, in response to that, that 
I agree with the statement which the Senator from Utah has 
just made, that imports as they actually come in always come 
in, so far as possible, just under the next higher bracket. 
Therefore I think it is fair to figure, so far as the average is 
concerned, what the ad valorem would be for imports just 
under the next higher bracket. That I am quite sure, Mr. 
President, will figure out less than 50 per cent. 

I wish to say a word with reference to the statement of the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumper], the chairman of 
the Committee on Finance, with regard to the possibilities of 
the future, that this bill ought to take care of those possibili- 
ties in the specific rates which are imposed. That was dis- 
cussed during the early part of the debate, but I have not 
heard anything of it lately. I supposed that it had been ac- 
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cepted, in so far as mere possibilities in the future are con- 
cerned; that the committee had taken care of that by the pro- 
vision for flexible rates. I presume that was the purpose of 
that provision, If that was not its purpose, why was it re- 
ported by the committee at all? I insist, Mr. President, that 
where a showing can not be made for the increase of a specific 
rate or a showing can not be made for a rate as high as is 
proposed by the committee, it is not fair, it is not right to ap- 
peal to the fears for the future, based upon possibilities, when 
the committee itself has reported a provision, which I shall 
support and which is intended to take care of those possibilities, 
enabling the rate to be increased if it shall be found too low in 
a given case. So I insist that the argument of the Senator 
from North Dakota ought not to be considered at all in con- 
nection with the specific paragraphs. ’ 

Mr. President, I want to support and I do support through- 
out this bill rates which, to my mind, are amply protective, and 
I have been resolving doubts in favor of the committee and the 
bill, but there has been no showing made here why the rates 
originally proposed by the committee should be increased, and 
they will be increased if the ad valorem rate shall be made 50 
per cent. Therefore, Mr. President, I move, if it be in order—— 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator wants, then, to disagree to the 
committee amendment, which would leave the rate 40 per cent? 

Mr. LENROOT, Yes; that would be all right. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the Senator from Wisconsin 
is absolutely right. The proposed amendment of the committee 
will not reduce the rates in this paragraph as we were led to 
believe and probably most of us did believe it would when the 
amendment was first stated. It will materially increase the 
rates in some of the brackets. I have asked the expert who 
has been assisting the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
SMITH] in the management of this schedule to make a calcula- 
tion as to the different brackets in this paragraph, and I find 
that in the first bracket, embracing goods valued at not more 
than $1.50 a dozen, on which a rate of 40 cents per dozen and 
123 per cent ad valorem is proposed, the rate under the bill 
as it passed the House would be 394 per cent, so that the rate 
proposed by the committee would be an inerease of about 11 
per cent. ; 

In the next bracket the lower-priced commodities would be 
taxed at a rate of 60 per cent and the higher priced at a rate 
of 36 per cent; in the next bracket the rate would be 60 per 
cent on one portion of the fabrics eovered by the bracket as 
compared with 44 per cent on the other portion; in the next 
bracket the rate would be 53 per cent en the minimum-priced 
enderwear and 45 per cent on the maximum-priced underwear 
in that bracket; in the next bracket the rate would be 60 per 
cent on the minimum-priced underwear and 43 per cent on the 
maximum; in the next bracket the rate would be 61 per cent 
on the minimum priced and 48 per cent on the higher priced; 
and in the last bracket on the highest-priced product the rate 
in the bill as now written would be only 40 per cent. 

So it is clear, I think, that the proposed amendment rather 
increases instead of decreases the rates. How much it in- 
creases them would be a matter of nice calculation, but I should 
say from 5 to 10 per cent. 

There is another fact to which I desire to call the attention 
of the Senator from Utah. [ am advised that certainly the 
Payne-Aldrich bill and the Underwood bill placed a higher 
duty upen hosiery than upon underwear. The equivalent ad 
valorem on hosiery in the Payne-Aldrich law was 71.66 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the average? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; while on underwear under the Payne- 
Aldrich law the average rate was 59 per cent. So under the 
Underwood law the rates on hosiery were 30, 40, and 50 per 
cent, while on underwear the rate was 30 per cent flat. 

In this bill it is proposed to place exactly the same duty upon 
underwear that is placed upon hosiery, in violation of the rule 
which has heretofore obtained with reference to the relativity 
of rates on those two commodities. In other words, if we ob- 
serve the same differentiation that seems to have been recog- 
nized in the Payne-Aldrich law and in the Underwood law, 
and I am told in other tariff bills, if the rate on hosiery is 50 
per cent the rate on underwear ough not to exceed 40 per cent. 

I am going to ask the Senator to take that into consideration 
if it is his purpese to consider further the rate proposed. 
Sinee it has been shown that the Senator was mistaken in the 
epinion ‘which I understood him to express when we first took 
up this paragraph, that this 50 per cent flat rate would be a 
reduction, I assume that the Senator will either reduce that 
rate or that he will hold up this paragraph for further con- 
sideration. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that the way I fig- 
ured that it was a reduction was by taking the low price in 
each bracket, not by taking the high price, By taking the 





high price in each bracket the equivalent ad valorem would 
be less; there is not any doubt about that; but taking the 
average of all, or taking $1, $2, $4, $6, $9.50, $16, and over 
$20, the average of all of those is a little over 50 per cent, 
just the average between the prices of the brackets; but, as T 
said to the Senator from Wisconsin, they do not generally come 
in that way. “ 

Mr. SIMMONS. The same thing was true with referencé to 
hosiery, but you did fix a rate with reference to hosiery that 
was a reduction ; that is, I mean to say, on an average. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, certainly; but the House had a rate on 
hosiery that I think was beyond all reason. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am merely making a suggestion that we 
ought not to place, and we never before have placed, I think, 
in any tariff bill—certainly in none that I had anything to do 
with—as high a duty on underwear as we did on hosiery. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no provision in this for a compensa- 
tory duty for long-staple cotton. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator 
that in the amendment I propose to offer I propose to give a 
compensatory duty for long-staple cotton. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What is the amendment that the Senator 
proposes to. offer? 

Mr. LENROOT. The amendment that I shall offer is to strike 
out all after “50 per cent” and insert: 

40 per cent ad valorem; aring 
taee. cotton wholly or in Sia reeer’ {e-inch “staple or eee 
cents per pound and 40 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think that would be a very much more 
equitable arrangement than this one. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I inquire of the Senator 
whether that is to take the place in its entirety of para- 
graph 916? 

Mr. LENROOT. That is to take the place of the rate now 
offered by the committee—50 per cent. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I have not heard the committee's 
amendment; but, as I understand, the eommittee’s amendment 
would take the place entirely of paragraph 916. 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. KING. And make a flat rate? 

Mr. LENROOT. So far as all these rates are concerned, it 
would make a flat 50 per cent rate. 

Mr. KING. And the Senator now proposes to make a flat 
rate of 40 per cent upon all the items in the para; ? 

Mr. LENROOT. With a compensatory duty. I offer the 
amendment, Mr. President. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to inquire, for in- 
formation, in view of the limited imports, approximately 

OUU-—— 

Mr. LENROOT. One hundred and eighty-nine thousand dol- 
lars. I think. 

Mr. KING. For what year? : 

Mr. LENROOT. Nineteen hundred and twenty-one. . 

Mr. KENG. The Summary of Foreign Commerce of the United 
States for May, 1922, shows for the 11 months ending May, 
1922, imports of $84,849, and my information is that the ex- 
ports of the same character of goods and for the same period 
aggregate approximately $4,000,000—indeed, a little more than 
$4.000,000 


Mr. President, I am quite unable to understand upon what 
theory such a high duty as 50 per cent or even 40 per cent is 
justified with respect to the articles and commodities embraced 
within this paragraph. All Senators must have been interested 
in, indeed instructed by, the admirable address delivered yes- 
terday by the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Surry], in 
which he called attention to the manifold advantages which the 
American manufacturer of cotton goods possesses over the 
foreign manufacturer, and indicated that all of these goods 
might with propriety be manufactured in the United States. 
Most of these goods that have been imported, comprised within 
this $84,000 in 12 months, came from England. The greater 
part of the cotton utilized in the production of these goods was 
produced in the United States and carried overseas, with the 
freight and the insurance and the costs necessarily added. We 
produce these goods of a comparable character in the United 
States from cotton produced in the United States. Why we 
should grant a bounty, a duty, a tax, whatever you want to 
call it, of 50 per cent in the light of these circumstances, is 
something that I can not comprehend. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that the rate offered by the 
Senator from Wisconsin is entirely too high; and if I had any 
theught that a lower amendment would receive any support I 
should move to strike ont the numerals “40” in his amend- 
ment and insert in lieu thereof the numerals “25.” However, 


I shall not offer that amendment, at least for the present, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lapp in the chair). The 
question is on the amendment offered by the Senator from Wis- 
consin to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I want to say in connection 
with my amendment, so that it may be understood, that the 
amendment I now offer is for a duty of 40 per cent, and if the 
articles are made of long-staple cotton it adds 10 cents a pound 
compensatory duty. ; 

I ask for the yeas and nays upon my amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, before this vote is taken I want 
to call the attention of the Senate to the fact that the greater 
percentage, in fact practically the entire production, of this 
kind of goods is made out of a less count of cotton thread than 
those that carry an equal duty in the body of the bill. The 
fact of the matter is that this knitting cotton can be made 
out of the lower grades of our cotton. It has a loose weave. 
It does not have to stand the test of tight weave; and for that 
reason not only do you have a lower grade of cotton but it is 
the cheapest possible process of manufacture. In all the little 
villages and hamlets you can set up a knitting factory. 

Mr. SMOOT. This is wearing apparel. 

Mr. KING. This is paragraph 916. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Underwear. 

Mr. SMOOT. Underwear and other wearing apparel. 

Mr. SMITH. But it says “ made wholly or in part on knitting 
machines, or knit by hand.” It comprises the whole category 
of the ordinary goods that ordinary people use, and yet we im- 
pose a duty upon that. We preempt the markets of the world; 
these goods are made out of the lower grades of cotton, made 
in part by the cheapest form of manufacturing machinery; and 
yet we are placing this burden upon the American people for 
no reason in the world that can be given save to pay an addi- 
tional bonus to the manufacturers. 

We have gone over schedules here where the plea was made 
that they were especially fine goods and needed special treat- 
ment, and for that reason we have put on a special duty; but 
here, where we have the goods used by the common people, the 
rank and file of the American people, their knit goods and their 
underwear, we now propose to put on a duty here that is 
equivalent to the duty that igs carried upon specialties and 
novelties. 

I shall not go further into this subject but I sincerely hope 
that, at least, the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroot] will prevail. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask that the pending amend- 
ment be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The Reapinc CrerK. The Senator from Utah proposes to 
strike out, on page 130, line 2, commencing with the word 
“valued,” down to and including the words “ad valorem,” in 
line 13, and to insert “50 per cent ad valorem.” The Senator 
from Wisconsin proposes, in lieu of the amendment proposed 
by the Senator from Utah, to strike out all commencing with 
the word “ valued,” in line 2, down to and including the words 
“ad valorem,” in line 13, and to insert: 


Forty per cent ad valorem; if such underwear or wearing apparel 
contains cotton wholly or in chief value of 1g inches staple or longer, 
10 cents per pound and 40 per cent ad valorem. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Wisconsin to the amendment 
of the Senator from Utah. On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Presidenf, I am not clear in the matter, 
and I will ask the Chair to state if the question now is on the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Wisconsin to the 
amendment offered on behalf of the committee by the Senator 
from Utah. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is. The yeas and nays 
having been ordered, the Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico (when his name was called). I 
transfer my general pair with the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
FERNALD] to the Senator from Rhode Island {Mr. Gerry] and 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. NEW (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKEtiar] to 
the junior Senator from Washington [Mr. PorInpExTEeR] and 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Wakr- 
REN], which I transfer to the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. 
CULBERSON] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. ROBINSON (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. SuTHER- 
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LAND] to the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Rrep] and vote 
ty yea ” 


Mr. TRAMMELL (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Cott] to 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Dia] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I transfer my pair with the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] to the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Myers]. and vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I desire to announce that the junior 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. Watson] is absent on account of 
illness; that the senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. PITTMAN] 
is absent on account of illness in his family; and that the 
junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] is absent on 
official. business. 

Mr. CAMERON. I have a pair with the junior Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Watson]. I transfer that pair to the junior 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. Pace] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the follow- 
ing pairs: 

The Senator from New York [Mr. CaLpEer] with the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Harris]; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Ener] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OwEN]; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ELkINs] with the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison]; and 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] with the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

Mr. HALE. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. SHretps] to the junior Senator from Maryland 
[Mr. WELLER] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. GLASS. I have a general pair with the senior Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM] which I transfer to the senior 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrtman] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington (after having voted in the af- 
firmative). The senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] 
is necessarily absent, and I have promised to pair with him 
for the day. I am informed, however, that if present he would 
vote as I have voted on this amendment, so I allow my vote 
to stand. 

The result was announced—yeas 26, nays 29—as follows: 

YEAS—26. 


Pomerene 
Ransdell 


Ashurst 
Borah 
Capper 
Caraway 
Fletcher 
tlass 
Heflin 


Hitchcock 
Jones, N. Mex. 
Jones, Wash. Underwood 
Kellogg Walsh, Mont. 
King Willis 
Lenroot Smith 

Overman 


Sterling 
Trammell 


Stanley 
NAYS—29. 


Ball Moses 


Cameron 


Rawson 
Nelson Shortridge 
New Smoot 
Newberry Spencer 
Nicholson adsworth 
Oddie 

Pepper 

Phipps 

NOT VOTING—41. 


Myers 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Owen 
Page 
Pittman 
Poindexter 
Reed 


Johnson 
Kendrick 
Keyes 
Ladd 
Lodge 
McCumber 
McLean 


ale 
Harreld McNary 


Edge 
Elkins 
Fernald 
Frelinghuysen 
Gerry 
Crow Harris 
Culberson Harrison 
Cummins La Follette 
Dial McCormick 
Dillingham McKellar s 
du Pont McKinley Sutherland 

So Mr. Lenroor’s amendment to Mr. Smoor’s amendment was 
rejected. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs. on the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor]. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, there are a good many Sen- 
ators in the Chamber now and I want to take this opportunity 
of saying just a word. Here was an amendment proposed 
which, if finally agreed to, will have the effect of increasing, 
on the whole, the rate originally proposed by the committee 
on an article the imports of which are absolutely negligible. 
While the Senator from Utah, in perfect good faith and inno- 
cently, stated that the imports for the 11 months ending with 
May of this year were over $3,000,000—and I supposed that 
was a fact, as he did—I find upon a subsequent examination 
of the committee report that the imports are only $84,000, and 
that the present rate of 30 per cent is practically prohibitive. 
Yet the Senate has just voted for a 50 per cent rate. 

It is not for me to make any comment upon the action of 
Senators, but Ido make this statement: I doubt if 10 per cent 
of the Senators who have just voted upon this increase, upon 


Brandegee 
Broussard 
Bursum 
Calder 
Colt 


Swanson 
Townsend 
Walsh, Mass. 
Warren 
Watson, Ga. 


Williams 
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this side or upon ‘the other side, had any knowledge or infor- 
mation or apparent care as to how they were voting. 

Mr. President, we are engaged in an important ~work ‘here, 
and I am glad to say that during the past ‘week or ‘two the 
debate ‘has really been confined ‘to the bill. ‘It does ‘seem to 
me that it is the duty of Senators to form some -independent 
judgment upon these rates. ‘They are blindly following or 
blindly opposing the committee. “The committee might make a 
500 per cent increase and Senators would come in and vote in 
‘the affirmative with the committee. 

Is it any wonder that this bill is ‘being criticized ‘the country 
over, when ‘Republican Senators take the attitude with refer- 
ence to it which ‘they have taken, when Republican Senators 
do not take the pains to try to inform themselves as to the 
correctness of the rates? 

I am not impugning the motivés of any Senator; I am not 
criticizing; I am merely stating facts which they will all ad- 
mit. Senators justify themselves by saying that the committee 
has examined into these questions, and that they are follow- 
ing the committee. I suppose that is their right and ‘that it 
is their privilege; but I do say that if we want to make a 
tariff bill which will command the confidence of the country, 
and whith Republicans can defend, Republican Senators ought 
to exercise some responsibility with reference to their indi- 
vidual votes. 

One more word, Last week there was a very considerable 
break on this side in the beginning of the consideration. of the 
cotton schedule, and the committee was defeated in a number 
of instances. Immediately word went around the Republican 
side of this Chamber that there would be retaliation if that 
were continued; that if these cotton rates were disturbed, and 
if the committee was not blindly followed with reference to 
them, the agricultural schedule would suffer when the Dill 
came into the Senate. Whether-or not those threats have had 
any effect, it is not for me to say; but the way these amend- 
ments are being voted upon is not to the credit of the Repub- 
lican side. I am.making no criticism whatever of members of 
the committee. They are defending their rates as best they 
can, and I do not question their good faith; but when show- 
ings are made, as they have been made in this case, where the 
committee itself will not justify the increased rates, I do say 
that Republican Senators ‘at least ought to have some inde- 
pendent judgment of their own about it, and most of them 
have none. 

That is all I care to say at this time. . 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, it is true that the importations 
of this particular article—knit underwear—are not very large; 
but importations are coming in, and when the Committee on 
Finance fixed this rate it had information more accurate with 
regard to the rate required than the Committee on Finance of 
any other Congress has had in the histery of this country. 
We had experts at work, as Senators know, and they compared 
the foreign selling price of this article with the American sell- 
ing price, and upon their report some of these goods were en- 
titled to an ad valorem rate of 73 per cent. The committee 
cut it to 50 per cent. 

I do not know what information the Senator from Wisconsin 
has on this ‘subject. He may know what rate would equalize 
the difference in the production costs here and abroad, and he 
may not know. Nobody on the other side of the Chamber 
knows what rate is required. Your committee followed the 
report of the experts. I say followed; we had the report of 
our experts indicating that»a rate of 73 per cent was required 
on some of these articles, and, I repeat, we cut it to 50. 

Mr. LENROOT. I would like to ask the Senator this ques- 
tion: If the 80 per cent rate keeps the importations out, does 
the Senator think that 73 per cent, or a higher rate, is neces- 
sary to keep them out? 

Mr. MCLEAN. I said that the importations at present were 
not large, but I understand they are increasing. I have in 
my possession reports of offers of these goods in this country, 
and if the prices quoted are correct, 50 per cent will not begin 
to cover the difference between the cost of production here and 
the cost of production abroad. 

We know that there is a wide difference between the wages 
paid here and those paid in Germany and in France. Permit 
me to say that the articles upon which the experts based their 
reports to the Finance Committee were imports coming from 
France, where, as I have stated, a rate of 73 per cent ad valo- 
rem was necessary. 

I say this in.reply to the Senator from Wisconsin. He may 
know what rate is required. If he does, I wish he would give 
the Senate the benefit of his knowledge. We took the most 
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‘réliable information we could get, and our rate falls far short 
ef the rate required. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I simply say, in reply to the 
Senator from Connecticut, that the 80 per cent rate was prac- 
tically ‘keeping imports out down to May of this year; but 
resolving every doubt in favor of the American manufacturer, 
my amendment proposed ‘to increase the rate to 40 per cent. 

Now, Mr. President, I am going to offer one other ‘amend- 
ment. The ‘proposition to reduce ‘the rate to 40 per cent was 
defeated. I now move to ‘strike out “50” and insert ‘“ 45,” 
‘and ‘upon ‘that I-ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll, 

Mr. CAMERON (when bis name was called). Making the 
‘same announcement as before, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. GLASS (when his name was called). ‘Making ‘the same 
announcement as on the ‘previous vote as ‘to my pair and its 
transfer, I vote “yea.” 


Mr. HAL® (when his name was called). Making the same 


‘announcement ‘as before, I vote “ nay,” 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico (when his name was called). 
Making the same announcement as to my’pair and its transfer, 
I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when ‘his name was called). 
Making ‘the same ‘announcement ‘with reference to my pair, I 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. NEW (when ‘his name was called). Repeating the ‘an- 
nouncement' made on the ‘previous ‘vote as to the transfer of my 
pair, ‘I -vote “nay.” 

_ Mr. ROBINSON (when his name was called). Announcing 
the same pair ‘and transfer as on the previous vote, I vote “yea. 

Mr. TRAMMELL (when his name was called). Announcing 
the same transfer of my pair as on the last vote, I vote yea.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana (when his name ‘was called). I 
transfer my pair as*heretofore announced and vote “ yea.” 

‘The roll call ‘was concluded. 

‘Mr. ‘UNDERWOOD. I wish to announce that the ‘Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. WausH] is detained on official busi- 
ness. 

Mr. TRAMMELL (after having voted in the affirmative). 
The Senator from'South Carolina [Mr. Dra], to whom’I trans- 
ferred my pair, having entered the Chamber and voted, I trans- 
fer my pair with the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr.' Corr] to 
the junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WausH] and allow 
my vote to stand. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Making the same announcement as to my 
pair and transfer as on the previous yote, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. DIAL. I have a pair for the day with the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. TowNseNpD]. I understand, however, that if he 
were present the Senator from Michigan would vote as I intend 
to vote. Therefore I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the follow- 
‘ing pairs: 

The Senator from New York (Mr. Carper] with the Senator 
‘from Georgia [Mr. Harris]; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Ence] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr, OWEN]; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Etkrys] with the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. Hagrison]; 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. McKINLEY] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway]; and 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr, Watson] with the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. Wittrams]. 

The result was announced—yeas 28, nays 27, as follows: 

YDAS—28. 


Jones, N. Mex. Overman 
Jones, Wash. Pomerene 
Kellogg Ransdell 
King Rawson 
Robinson 
Sheppard 
Simmons 
NAYS—27. 
Ball Harreld McLean 
Cameron Johnson McNary 
Curtis Kendrick Moses 
Ernst Keyes New 
France Ladd Newberry 
Gooding Lodge Nicholson 
Hale McCumber Oddie 
NOT VOTING—41. 
Culberson Frelinghuysen 
in. Gerry 


Cummins 
Dillingham 
‘du Pont 
Hdge 
Elkins 
Fernald 


Smith 
Stanley 
Sterling 
Trammell 
Underwood 
Walsh, Mont, 
Willis 


Asburst 
sence 
apper 
Dial 
Fletcher 
Glass 


Hitchcock Norbeck 


Eopper 


Ph 
Shortridge 
Smoot 


Spencer 
adsworth 


McKellar 
McKinley 
Myers 
Norris 
‘Owen 


Pittman 


Brandegee 
Broussard 


Heflin 
La ‘Foliette 
McCormick 










































the compensatory duty for long staple eetton. 
Mr. LENROOT. 


40 per cent amendment which was defeated. 


that language be added. 
Mr, LENROOT. I offer the further amendment. 


pensatory duty. 
ordered. 
now worded? 


beginning with the word “valued” and insert the following: 


Forty-five per cent ad valorem ; if such underwear or wearing apparel 
contains cotton wholly or in chief value of 1§ inches staple § onger, 
10 cents per pound and 40 per cent ad valorem. 


cent rate which has just been voted upon by the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the change 
will be made, and as modified the amendment is agreed to. The 
Secretary will report the next amendment. 

The Reaprne CrerK. On page 130, line 20, the committee 
proposes to strike out “25” and insert “30” before “ per cent,” 
and in line 21 to strike out “30” and insert “40” before “per 
cent,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

Par. 917. Handkerchiefs and mufflers, composed wholly or in chief 
value of cetton, finished or unfinished, net anes shall pay duty as 
cloth; hemmed or hemstitched, shall pay. thereto, 
cent ad valorem: Provided, That none of as foregoing, w when 
taining yarns average number of which does no 


ge 
shall less than 30 per cent ad valorem ; nor when exceeding Ne. a 
less than 40 per cent ad valorem. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the committee was, in paragraph 918, 
page 130, in line 25, to strike out “334” and insert “45,” so as 
to read: 

Clothing and articles of wearing apparel ef every description, manu- 
factured wholly or in part, composed w ¥y or in eh value of 
cotton, and not specially provided for, 45 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I understand the Senator from Utah has 
asked that this paragraph may go over. 

Mr. SMOOT, Yes; the Senator from, Florida [Mr. Fieremer] 
is going to address the Senate on the merchant marine. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I understand the paragraph goes over. I 

. propose now to discuss another subject. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The paragraph will go over. 


THE MERCHANT MARINE. 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, on the 28th of February, 
1922, there was introduced Senate bill 3217, <nd about the same 
time House bill 10644 in practically identical terms. The Sen- 
ate bill (S. 3217) was referred to the Committee on Commerce, 
and the House bill (H. R. 10644) was referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Joint hearings were arranged, and these were conducted from 
April 4 to May 28 daily, except Sundays, and occasional parts 
of days. In all during that time probably there were not more 
than five days when the joint meetings were not held. Of 
course it was utterly impossible for Members to attend the Lear- 
ings, because both Houses were in session, other committees 
were meeting, and there was other pressing work to do at the 
same time. There seemed to be a desire to obtain speedy action 
and the matter was treated as urgent. - 

No report has been made to the Senate, but as a result of 
these hearings another bill was introduced im the House and 
has been reported on, te wit, H. R. 12021, the majority report 
having been filed June 16 and the minority report June 28, 
This bill differs from and improves the original bills in some 
respects, but it retains the principal provisions, some of them 
somewhat modified, and is open te many of the objections to 
which the first bills were subject. 

The question is a national one, involving definite principles 
of far-reaching importance. The provisions for subventions, 
indirect subsidies, and direct subsidies are presented upen a 
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Poindexter Sut Warren Williams 
Reed Swanson wateene a. 
Shields Townsend Watson, Ind. 
Stanfield Walsh, Mass. Weller 
So Mr. Leneoor’s amendment to the amendment was 
agreed to. 
The amendment as amended was agreed to. 
Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not know whether the 





amendment offered by the Senator from Wisconsin included 






It did not, but I am willing the same pro- 
vision be made as to compensatory duty as was proposed on the 










Mr. SMOOT. I think that ought to be done, and I ask that 


Let the 
record show that it was offered as to the 45 per cent in the 
same form as to the 40 per cent, so that it will include the com- 








The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it ts so 






Mr. SMOOT. Will the Secretary read the amendment as 





The Reaping CrerK. On page 130, in line 2, strike out all 


Mr. SMOOT. The original amendment was to reduce the 
rate to 40 per cent from 50. It should now be 16 cents a pound 
and 45 per cent ad valorem, so as to conform with the 45 per 





scale never before contemplated ; 
at this time. 
nate ringer the country to emact them into law. The subject is 
of such great ee to the whole eountry that I venture 
new to offer of an analysis of the material provisions 
of the bill and submit some observations thereon, and to seme 
extent on the whole situation respecting our merchant marine. 

1. Under section 1 “all persons who are citizens of the 
United States” will enjoy the favorable terms of sale of all 
vessels owned by the board. The completion of the payment of 
the purchase price and interest in each instance may be de- 
ferred as long as 15 years, and the interest on the unpaid 
purchase price may be 4 per cent per annum, payable annually. 

Mr. Homer Ferguson stated—page 333 of hearings—that the 
useful life of a steel eargo ship, well constructed and skillfully 
operated, is about 10 to 14 years. In view of this statement 
it would seem that the exercise of reasonable care would re- 
quire that the time limit mentioned in this section should not 
exceed 10 years. The rate of interest might be made as low as 
8 per cent. The first payment in cash might better be placed 
at 25 per cent of the purchase price. Surely these favorable 
terms ought to induce the purchaser and lead to the sale of the 
ships if there is any demand whatever for them. This involves 
no outlay by the Government and would facilitate the sale of 
the ships and promote the accomplishment of one of the pur- 
poses of the bill to a very liberal extent. 

2. Under section 3 a loan fund up to $125,000,000 is estab- 
lished, created by “ revenues from sales and operations” here- 
tofore received and placed in such fund, and shall include here- 
after all receipts of the beard except appropriations made by 
law and all profits of the board from the operation of vessels, 
which fund is to be used in making leans to aid persons, citi- 
zens of the United States, in the construction by them in pri- 
vate shipyards of the United States of vessels or in the equip- 
ping by them of vessels already built. These loans may be 
made for as long a time as 15 years and the rate of interest 
may be 2 per cent, payable annually. The loans may be made 
for as much as two-thirds of the cost of the vessels to be con- 
structed or two-thirds of the cost of the equipment in each case, 
All payments on principal or interest on such loans shall be 
covered into the loan fund. 

It can be readily seen that by the favorable terms as to time, 
amount, and interest of such loans the =a is making a 
generous contribution toward encouraging the construction and 
equipment of ships in American yards. 

Out of sales and settlements derived. from the extensive as- 
sets of the board this fund should éasily reach the maximum 
proposed 

No interest, industry, or enterprise is afforded by govern- 
mental action such a favorable rate of interest or allowed it 
otherwise. 

Hereafter all receipts of the board, outside of appropriations, 
will go directly into that fund without any action or checking 
by Congress. It means this very considerable fund of one- 
eighth of a billion dollars will be handled by the board at its 
discretion for the purposes named. 

8. Under section 201, respecting the income tax of vessel own- 
ers, it is provided that the owner of a vessel of 1,500 gross tons 
or more registered or enrolled and licensed under the laws of 
the United States, whether engaged in foreign or coastwise 
trade, shall, for the taxable year of 1921 and for each of the 
eight taxable years following, be allowed as a deduction in 
computing net income, in addition to the other deductions al- 
lowed, an amount arrived at in a rather complicated way, but 
intended, it is believed, to mean equal to the income derived 
from the operations of the vessel in foreign trade, provided an 
amount equal to double the saving in tax is invested in the 
building ef new vessels of a type and kind approved by the 
Shipping Board in American yards, to be placed under the 
American flag. 

This means, by way of illustration, the United Fruit Co. 
will be allowed all the income derived from the operation of its 
vessels in foreign trade, even though they do both a coastwise 
and foreign trade business, as a deduction in computing their 
net income. Not merely the net income from such operations 
but the total gress income will be deducted. The only limita- 
tion is that they shall invest double the amount of tax thus 
saved in building in American yards, and this is no restriction 
im fact, because they are constantly building vessels for their 
own use. They are obliged to replace and maintain, if-not add 
to, their already handsome fleet. This would mean a very 
great saving in income taxes to them. It undoubtedly would 
induce them to build their vessels in American yards rather 
than in Liverpool, but it would much more than compensate 
them for the difference im the cost of such vessels. 


and I feel, particularly just 
, it would be a serious mistake and most unfortu- 
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The section further permits them, if they do not wish to 
build a vessel during the tax year, to set aside the amount in 
a trust fund to be used for that purpose “ within a reasonable 
time.” The amount allowable as a deduction is not paid to 
the Secretary of the Treasury as trustee, nor to any designated 
trustee, but is apparently just to be “set aside” on their 
books. ‘They will, of course, use the fund in building, so then 
they add it to their deductions from taxes, and by this means 
they will be able to keep up their fleet, construct their new 
ships out of the earnings from operations, and escape all taxes. 

This applies to the Steel Corporation, the Standard and 
other oil companies, and all vessels employed wholly or par- 
tially in foreign trade. 

This section also exempts from taxation any gain derived 
from the sale of any vessel launched prior to January 1, 1914, 
for the same period of time if the owner invests the proceeds 
of such sale in the building of new vessels, approved by the 
board, in American shipyards. 

There are the same provisions with reference to setting aside 
the amount in a trust fund as in the case of the income. 

I doubt if there are many vessels launched prior to January 
1, 1914, that when sold hereafter will produce or show a profit 
or gain, but evidently there are instanees where it is believed 
this provision will be of value to the shipowner. 

Section 203 will permit of very liberal deductions from in- 
come taxes for depreciation. 

This section will be freely availed of when it comes to com- 
puting income taxes by vessel owners. 

It will give trouble to the Treasury Department, because it 


will keep open and subject to reexamination such returns until | 


March 15, 1927. 

If the chairman of the board, instead of furnishing arguments 
to Congressmen and spending money on a publicity campaign 
to persuade the voters of the country to favor this bill, would 
spend his time and devote his energies to persuading American 
shipowners that they ought to patronize our own shipyards, and 
American merchants that they ought to give their business to 
American ships. and American bankers, that they ought to en- 
courage American shipping, that would be much more helpful 
in establishing an American merchant marine. That would be 
a real, lasting, and effective assistance upon which to build 
and grow. 

I am prompted to quggest this by the following clippings from 
the news items of the day: 


{From the Public Ledger.] 


ORDER SHIPS BULLT ABROAD—LIVERPOOL FIRM TO BUILD THREE FOR BOSTON 
CONCERN. 


(Special cable dispatch.) 


LONDON, June 25.—Three electric motor-driven refrigerator ships have 
been ordered by the United Fruit Co., of Boston, from Liverpool ship- 
builders, it was announced to-day. 

The operative power will consist of Diesel engines, and each ship will 
be about 4,000 gross tons, making them the largest ships in American 
fruit trade to make use of this new type of engine. 


{From the Manufacturers’ News of Chicago.] 

CuicaGo,—The arrival June 12 of the Cunard Line steamship Maure- 
tania at Cherbourg with Morris & Co. products from Chicago ain 
demonstrated the practicability of a fast overseas freight service from 
Chicago to Europe in seven days. On June 4 the shipment left Chi- 
cago over the Erie Railroad at 4.30 a. m. and after a fast run to New 
York was loaded aboard the Mauretania early Tuesday morning. The 
ship sailed at 1.30 p. m. same day. Cablegrams announce the arrival 
of the ship after a world’s naeene eae ocean voyage, 5 days 8 hours 
and 10 minutes to Cherbourg, France, making a total running time from 
Chicago of 7 days 9 hours and 40 minutes. 

Two weeks before the White Star Liner Majestic carried a shipment 
from Chicago to Southampton in 7 days 11 hours and 56 minutes in 
connection with a fast New York Central train. 

Another refrigerator trainload of provisions from Chicago, over the 
Erie Railroad, was loaded wa. on to the fast Cunard liner Caronia, 
for Hamburg, Germany, and on the White Star Liner Majestic, which 
also sailed Saturday noon. 


Section 304: Not very much is said about this section in reports 
on the bill, and it has not received very full consideration in 
the discussion, Yet it is a most important and far-reaching 
provision. 

Under it any person making expenditures for the transpor- 
tation of property in an American vessel in foreign trade shall 
be allowed 5 per cent of the amount of such expenditure as a 
credit against the amount of his income tax. This credit is not 
allowed persons transporting property in their own vessels or 
in vessels of corporations with which they are affiliated to the 
extent of more than 50 per cent of stock. It will be somewhat 
difficult to enforce the observance of the limitations, but they 
greatly improve the bill as now presented over the proposal 
as first submitted and considered in the joint hearings. 

It will be observed that this 5 per cent is not simply allowed 


as a deduction in computing the income tax of the party con- | 
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cerned, but is to become a credit on the amount of that tax as 
fixed after all allowable deductions are made. 

It will be a credit on the net income of any party paying 
ee ht money to any American vessel engaged in foreign 
trade. 

In other words, if A has a net income of $40,000 on which 
he must now pay taxes, and he pays out in ocean freight 
$200,000 a year, he will have a credit on his net income of 
eeoes and he will pay income taxes on $30,000 instead of 


To illustrate, if Morris & Co. ship a refrigerator trainload 
of provisions out of Chicago to Europe every two weeks, the 
freight money must be very considerable for a year. They 
will subtract 5 per cent of that from the amount of their net 
income now taxable and pay taxes only on the remainder. 

Great importing houses will enjoy the same privilege. Hun- 
dreds of large concerns will thus pay to the Government on 
their incomes many thousands of dollars less than they 
would otherwise pay. Thousands of small shippers enjoying 
this right will also be able to save, at Government expense 
and at the expense of all other taxpayers, perhaps only a 
comparatively small amount each, but aggregating millions 
of dollars, 

Keep in mind this 5 per cent of freight money is a credit on 
net income, not a deduction allowed in computing the income. 

If we estimate that American shippers pay $400,000,000 
annually to carry their goods and that one-half of that would 
go to American ships, 5 per cent of that one-half would amount 
to $10,000,000, which sum annually would go into the Treasury 
but for this section and by reason of it is retained by the 
shippers alone. 

Section 206 will double the tonnage duties, tonnage taxes, 
or light money, except in the case of vessels of less than 1,500 
gross tons and sailing vessels of less than 1,000 tons. 

These dues and taxes will go into the direct subsidy fund 
under section 402 and be paid to vessels under section 404. 

The effect will be to add to the burden placed on foreign 
commerce. 

Sections 301-304 are intended to insure that one-half, or 
thereabouts, of immigrants admitted to the United States in 
any fiscal year shall be transported in American vessels. The 
provision shall not take effect as to vessels of any foreign 
country until the President proclaims that such provision and 
regulations made thereunder are not in conflict with any 
treaty with such country. 

It is very doubtful whether the purpose of this provision 
will not meet with the same fate as section 34 of the merchant 
marine act of 1920 and the revenue act of 1918 regarding dis- 
criminating duties, Most of our treaties will- be found, most 
likely, to contain clauses respecting equality of treatment of 
vessels of foreign countries which will be held in conflict with 
this provision, which, if we have not tied our hands, would be 
the one provision in the bill unusually helpful to our shipping. 

This is very clearly and forcibly shown by the statement of 
Mr. Rossbottom (p. 356 et seq. of hearings). 

That provision might give to American transport companies 
a gross income from that source alone of $8,800,000 a vear. 
It would give profitable occupation to not less than 25 good- 
sized passenger ships on the north Atlantic (p. 358 hearings). 

Whether this provision will avail us or can be made effective 
is uncertain, to say the least, because of the existence of com- 
mercial treaties of long standing. 

The navigation clauses in our commercial treaties may, un- 
less such treaties are denounced or modified, interfere with 
such freedom of action as we feel we should exercise in aid of 
our shipping. I do not know what those provisions are, but the 
usual clauses are to this effect: 


(1) GENERAL FREEDOM OF NAVIGATION, 


There shall be between the territories of the two contracting parties 
reciprocal freedom of commerce and navigation. 

e subjects or citizens of the two contracting parties (a) shall 
have liberty freely to come with their ships and cargoes to all places 
and ports in the territories of the other to which subjects or citizens 
of that State are or may be permitted to come, and (b) shall enjoy 
the same rights, privileges, liberties, favors, immunities, and exemptions 
in matters of commerce and navigation as are or may be enjoyed by 
subjects or citizens of that State. * * * 

(2) STATIONING, LOADING, ETC., OF VESSELS, 

In all that regards the stationing, loading, and unloading of vessels 
in the parte, docks, roadsteads, and harbors of the territories of the 
contracting rties, no privilege or facility shall be granted by either 
party to national vessels which are not equally granted to vessels of 
the other country, the intention of the contracting rties being that 
in this respect a the vessels of the two countries shall be treated on 
the footing of perfect equality. 

It is usual to give full national treatment in the above re- 
spect, but sometimes the most-favored-nation treatmeng only 
is given. 





(8) DUTIES OF TONNAGR, a mae pre. 

No, duties of » harbor, pilotage, hthouse, quara or 
other analo; oe See ae: caeent at whatever nature eens 
ever tion levied, in the name or for the profit of the Govern- 
ment, public oa individuals,. co 
lishments, of any kind, shall be fmposed in the t 
of either of the contracting parties wee the vessel of other country 
which shaJl not equally and under the same conditions be imposed, in 
the like cases on national vessels in . Such of treat- 
ment shall apply to the ive vessels from whatever port or 
place they may arrive and wha may be their destination. 

ex- 


(4) PFLAG DISCRIMINATION. 
Bach: of the co ties shall the importation or 
pestation on: the. vessels other of all mer which he 
a cargoes shall 


ly imported or exported, and such vessels and t 
same and shal? not be subjected to any other or 
enjoy: the sas or charges than 1 veancle audi their cargoes. 

We come now to the direct subsidy provisions: 

Seetions 401-419, title 4, deal with direet subsidy under the 


head of “ Compensation, to vessels of the United States,” 


Section 402° is intended to establish in the Treasury a fund | 


te be known as the “Merchant marine fund,” to be composed 
of the following sums paid into the Treasury, to. wit: 


(a) All tennage duties; tonnage taxes, or light money paid | 


under section. 206. 

(b) Pen per eent of the amount of all customs duties paid 
under law now in force or hereafter enacted. 

(ce) The amount which the Post Office Department would 
otherwise pay to any vessel for the transportation of mails. 

(d) AM excess earnings paid by the owner of any vessel 
under section. 417, being one-half of net earnings in excess of 
10 per cent of invested capital. 

In estimating what this fund will im all probability amount 
to for distribution as direct subsidy te vessels: in accordamce 


with the plan and’ on the basis set forth under this title, I} 
think we need not place any definite figure as to paragraph (d). | 


It will be 80 easy for vessel owners to absorb income by high | 10 contract with the Shipping Board. ‘Total, $165,000, which 


salaries to officials, by improvements, repairs, and manipula- 
tion of accounts that it would be unwarranted to count on any 
accretion te this fund under that clause. I hhve no doubt a very 
considerable addition could be made to the fund under this 
clause, but I question that it will be. 

Clause (¢) should yield approaching $5,000,000 a year. (Page 
22 of the hearings.) 

The: Government through the Post Office Department, instead 
of paying for transporting the mails, individual vessels ac- 
tually performing the service, will pay the amount upon cer- 
tifieate of the Postmaster General monthly to the Secretary of 
the Treasury, who will place it te the credit of this fund, to be 
subsequently disbursed by the Shipping Board in pursuance 
of contracts it will make. 

This. clause ought te bring to the fund approximately 
$5,000,000: 

We ean get a fairly reliable estimate as to what clause (a) 
should yield. Of course it will depend on the volume of ship- 
ping, and sooner or later we can consider that conditions will 
become nearer normal: 

The statements at the hearings indicate that this. clause 
a bring to the subsidy fund as much as $4,000,000 an- 
nD y. 

The most important ef the sources of supply for this fund is 
embraced in clause (b). 

The Finance Committee of the Senate estimates that the 
pending tariff bill will yield to the Treasury $350,000,000 a 
year revenue from tariff duties. If this is true, the duties paid 
at the customhouses will considerably exceed that sum, assum- 
ing that the cost of collecting is to be added to it. Ten per cent 
of that sum would be $35,000,000. This amount will be taken 
out of the general fund derived from customs duties, and will 
be placed in this special ““merchant marine fund,” and subse- 
quently pass to vessel owners threugh the Shipping Board. 

Without considering clause (c), because that amount would 
be paid by the Government for transportation of the mails in 
any event, and eliminating clause (d) as being too doubtful of 
results to base any calculations upon, these provisions for direct 
subsidy to be paid out of the Treasury to vessel owners would 
amount to, annually— 

Clause 
Clause 

The benefits to vessel owners under the provisions for indirect 
subsidy, exclustve of the immigration provisions and sales pro- 
visions, would, as we have seen, amount to— 


10; 00a 
5, 000, 000, 


for transportation 
msport service (p. 18 of h 
Total direct and indirect aid, annually, $72,750,000, besides 
ether possible and contingent benefits, 


+--+ ----- 


supera 
| inevitably bringing the 


The direct subsidy is based on tonnage; speed, and distance: 
An ordinary cargo vessel of 10,006 tons would receive $16,500 
each year, while the Leviathan would be entitled to, or might 
receive, $1,700,000 

The Shipping Board is given authority to deny all aid or to 
double the amount indicated im any case, according to its sole 
discretion. 

To illustrate what the speeifie and general aids supplied by. 
the Government to shipping interests under this measure would 
be, let us suppose that three or more persens organize a cor- 
peration for the purpose of engaging in the business of overseas 
shipping, and it purchases from the Shipping Board one steel 
vessel of 10,000 dead-weight tons at $30 per tom. Such a cer- 
poration would get— 

First. The vessel at about one-half of what it would cost to 


| build her anywhere. 


Second. Terms. such that a good portion of its capital in- 
vestment would be supplied by the Government at a rate of 


| interest less than one-half of what it would cost it in financial 


cireles. 
Third. The gross income from the operation of the vessel is 
to be deducted im computing the net income of the corporation, 


| Thus, all the earnings of the vessel are exempt from taxation, 
| provided the amount of the deduction is invested or is set aside 
| to be invested within a reasonable time in the building in pri- 
| Vate yards in the United States of new vessels of a type to be 
| approved by the Shipping Board, to be 


or documented 
under the laws of the United States. If the corporation de- 
sired to build or recondition a ship, it could obtain. a loan up 


| te two-thirds of the cost at the rate of 2 per cent pe? annum, 


Fourth. In case the corporation: sells the vessel it will pay no 
income tax en. any gain derived from the sale. 
Fifth, Cash subsidy of $16,500 for 10 years from the date of 


the Shipping Board will have the power to increase to double 
that amount. It will be observed that this runs from the date 
of the contract, net from the date ef the appreval of this act. 
The contract may be made 10 years from new. 

Sixth. If the corporation should purchase a vessel adapted te 
the earrying of passengers, while the price would be presumably 
greater, the subsidy would be increased, depending on her speed, 
and she would have other benefits, such as transporting immi- 
ge mails (to be considered in fixing the subsidy), under 

e 5 

Seventh. The encouragement and promotion of business, and 
assistance arising indirectly by the exemption of 5 per cent of 
freight money to American shippers,.customs. duties, and. other 
provisions im the bill. 

The question arises, Are all the people willing to make these 


, contributions to this private corporation, organiazed to engage 


in shipping primarily for its own. benefit? 
- this the price they must pay in order toe gct rid of their 
ships? 

When the contract expires the useful life of the ship will be 
exhausted; she will be obsolete and wern out, and that will 
probably be the end of the ship and her owner. 

They say we already have a merchant merine, and it is 
simply a question of maintaining it. What they mean is we 
already have ships; but that is net a merchant marine. They 
seem to regard that as a eurse; at least, a serious and’ objec- 
tionable burden. It is, of course, essential te have ships if 
we hope to have a merchant marine; but while they cry out fer 
Seen marine, they complain ef this war-time inftiction— 
ships. 

The chairman asserts on every oceasion th: fact that the 
agency he heads is incapable of directing efficiently and. suc- 


| cessfully a shipping business, He fairly beasts of losing 


$50,000,000 a year in attempting to eperate the ships, when he 


| has the power to operate as many or as few as he wants, 
| when and where he wants, all furnished him. free, and yet he 


wants more power and greater privileges. He asks to take 
over the Army and Navy transports that have saved the Gov- 


| ermment money and are economically and splendidly operated. 


He wants them taken from the contrel ef honest, capable 
Management and turned over to his, board, which shouts its 
utter incapacity and failure as an argument for subsidy. 
Although the bureau he heads has been the notorious resort 
of political place hunters, and has been used to a disgusting 


| and scandalous extent as a political machine with an inex- 
| cusable overhead, swollen by taking on tmexperienced and 2 


bundance of employees at excessively high salaries, thus 
erganizatien into disrepute to such an 

extent that he himself says it is difficult to get men of the 
class and standing needed to become connected with it because 
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the association would be injurious to their reputations, not- 
withstanding all this the chairman urges Congress to extend 
and enlarge the powers and authority of this organization to 
an extent unheard of heretofore as to any department or 
bureau, giving this board the power of life and death over any 
shipping company or vessel owner, the privilege of rewarding 
favorites to an unlimited extent, and of ruining those not 
liked, building up ports and routes or destroying them as the 
board might determine, with no obligation to account for its 
acts to Congress or to the courts, vesting an organization 
already in disrepute and already notoriously partisan, already 
in politics at Government expense, already such a failure that it 
brazenly boasts of it, with arbitrary and unlimited control over 
billions of dollars’ worth of property, the fortunes of people 
running into millions, the fates of ports and established busi- 
ness, the power to destroy but not to create, if it desired, the 
last vestige of an American merchant marine! 

The chairman says we already have a merchant marine, and 
that it is already subsidized. 

We have the troublesome ships regarded as a war-time injury, 
and they are so abused it is a wonder they do not muster the 
nerve to measure intelligence with their masters, and, like the 
Naukauna, slip their moorings and go down through the channel, 
without a soul on board, out to sea and commit suicide. 

If what we have been doing amounts to a subsidy, then I 
submit our experience proves that it is utterly futile and hope- 
less to attempt to establish an American merchant marine by 
er through subsidies. 

The chairman himself says that subsidy must be ample or 
we had better have none at all. I again submit that no sub- 
sidy we can devise can be more ample than having the Govern- 
ment build and equip and turn over 1,500 vessels to private 
operators and tell them to “put them in service, proceed to 
operate them, get business for them, spare no expense, and we 
will pay you a commission on the gross receipts and stand all 
the losses.” 

Can you conceive of more liberal governmental support than 
that? The result has been, it is claimed, a Government loss of 
over $4,000,000 a month. Certainly the withdrawal of all but 
420 ships from service and an utter failure to get the merchant 
marine established. Suppose we admit that our flag will go 
off the seas unless something is done; obviously subsidy is not 
the way out. Equally plain it is that we need a different man- 
agement and a different plan and different methods and prac- 
tices in the operation. It is a question not of laws but of 
administration. 

They say Government operation can never succeed—we have 
tried it. We have done nothing of the kind. The Shipping 
Board plan has been to turn the Government ships over to 
private operators, selected by them, many of whom were oper- 
ating their own ships alongside the Government ships, with what 
result might easily have been foretold. On this point Mr. 
Philip Manson stated at the hearings: 

A good deal of the time of this committee has been wasted in listen- 
ing to testimony presuming to show the need of an American mer- 
chant marine. his testimony has been positively harmful to a preoee 
consideration of the bill because it confuses the issues by making it 
appear that the question for the committee to decide is whether the 
need for an American merchant marine is great enough to justify the 
payment of subsidies, the committee being repeatedly told that sub- 
sidies will ipso facto create an American merchant marine. No one 
questions the vital need of an American merchant marine. The rea- 
sonable question for the committee to decide is, Will subsidies create a 
merchant marine? I will prove to you that subsidies will not create 
a merchant marine, and I will also prove that subsidies will, on the 
contrary, seriously retard the proper development of a permanent 
American merchant marine. I ask you to carefully note the follow- 
ing: During the last three and a half years this Government has 
given to American shipping interests a subsidy so vast that even the 
most brazen subsidists would not have dared to ask for it. There were 
turned over to American shipping interests, free of all costs to them, a 
fleet of over 1,500 vessels, inclu some of the finest passenger liners 
afloat. Not only have American s ippin interests had the free use 
of this fleet of ships, which has cost the American people over $4,000,- 
000,000—I say over $4,000,000,000 because to the amount actually ap- 
propriated must be added the interest which the Government must 
pay on this money—but the shipping interests to whom these ships 
were turned over for operation received in addition from the Govern- 
ment hundreds of millions of dollars in cash to cover alleged losses in 
the operation of these ships, poseen santas that during much of the 
period during which they have had these ships high freight rates pre- 
vailed and a profits should have easily been earned. Not only has 
this vast subsidy to American shipping interests during the last three 
and a half years failed to create a permanent American merchant 
marine but it has fastened ee American shipping a curse of incom- 

tence and graft which it will take many years to eradicate. In the 
ight of these indisputable facts, how dare anyone say that a perma- 
nent American merchant marine can be created through subsidies, no 
matter how extensive those subsidies may be? I say to you that the 
only thing subsidies will do will be to transfer from the Public Treas- 
ury to the pockets of a few favored steamship men, some of whom 
have appre. before the committee, large sums of taxpayers’ money, 
and, what is worse, it will perpetuate the graft and incompetence whic 
is now the real reason for our failure to have a merchant marine 
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worthy of this Nation. That subsidies are not necessary to create an 
American merchant marine and that American ships, honestly and 
efficiently opera ohn can com with the shipping of the world is 
proved by fact that notwithstanding the present low state of ship- 
ping many American steamship companies are to-day operating Ameri- 
ean ships without subsidies.in the foreign trade in competition with the 
shipping of other countries. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, Hertrn in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Florida yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield. 

Mr. POMERENE. Some time ago some manufacturer in Ohio 
wrote me telling me that the United States Shipping Board gave 
rates on certain classes of merchandise from German ports on 
United States Shipping Board ships to South American ports 
which were less, on the same kind of merchandise, than were 
the rates established by the United States Shipping Board 
from New York to the same South American ports. When I 
took that subject up with the Shipping Board, I received what 
seemed to me a half-hearted denial that there was anything of 
that kind prevailing now, but I regarded it as a virtual admis- 
sion that that practice had obtained at least for awhile. I can 
understand how our ships might be operated at a gain or a loss, 
but I have never been able to understand why the Shipping 
Board, under any circumstances, should give a lesser freight 
rate on the same goods from German ports to South America 
than were given to American manufacturers from New York 
to South America. That would be subsidizing German manu- 
facturers. I wonder what investigation, if any, the Senator 
from Florida has made into that subject, and what, if any, 
knowledge he has bearing upon it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have no information regarding it. There 
was no inquiry in the hearings, as I recall, respecting the ques- 
tion of rates, except in the most general way. I know noth- 
ing of the circumstances mentioned by the Senator, aad I do 
not think there was any mention of such a case in the hear- 
ings. There may be some explanation of it. The question of 
rates is a very confplicated one. There was an effort made at 
one time to arrange with the old Hamburg-American Line 
people, they having terminals, docks, and warehouses on the 
other side, so that the Shipping Board might do business in 
connection with their old facilities, and there may have been 
some arrangement of that kind made under those circum- 
stances. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I understood in an indi- 
rect way that the excuse given for it was that these ships 
leaving German ports had to have freight, they had to compete 
in the German ports with German-owned vessels, or other 
foreign-owned vessels. They had t do that in order to get the 
necessary cargo and to pay their expenses. It may be that, if 
we simply considered the shipping proposition alone and by 
itself, some excuse might have been given for that; but when 
they were taking the German-made goods into South American 
ports at a less freight rate than they were giving the American 
manufacturers on American-made goods I could not under- 
stand it. I do not think any defense can be made of that kind 
of a policy. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That would scarcely seem like preserv- 
ing American conmmerce and certainly not expanding it. But 
I have no information to suggest regarding the subject. 

General Dawes, after spending a year looking into govern- 
mental affairs, says: 

One thing that has been demonstrated fully has been that the Fed- 
eral Government can be run more efficiently and economically than a 
private business, provided that serious efforts and sincere cooperation 
are forthcoming. 

Suppose we try real Government operation a while and see if 
it ig true that there is so much graft, corruption, dishonesty, 
chicanery, trickery, knavery, political intrigue, and absence of 
intelligence in the Government’s officials and employees that we 
must throw up our hands in despair. 

I have not reached that point yet, and if the present Ship- 
ping Board insists on that view and declines to make a genuine, 
energetic effort to succeed, I suggest our first move should be to 
reorganize the board. I do not believe the board will refuse 
to carry out the will of Congress when it is clearly expressed. 
If this bill is rejected, the spirit of the act of 1920 remains 
and Government operation should take place. 

The first thing needed in any case is to cut to the bone the 
grossly extravagant overhead. There is no sense in a pay roll 
in connection with Fleet Corporation operations alone of 
$5,880,874. Nor is there any sort of justification for employing 
2,719 people in the operating division, when the Fleet Corpora- 
tion is only operating, and that recently, directly 13 ships, the 
United States Line, under Mr. Rossbottom, and merely super- 
vises the operators of the other ships, when all construction has 
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ceased and we are operating through agencies only 420 ships. 
There is no necessity for 8,000 employees here in Washington. 
It is absurd, too, to hold that the overhead will continue sub- 
stantially at this wicked figure so long as we operate any ships. 
The chairman states the overhead will be practically the same 
whether we operate 400 or 40 ships. It is unreasonable to put 
on the Government an annual general administrative expense 
of $15,306,000 in this bureau. Of this total expense allocated to 
vessel operations is $9,337,000, a huge, grossly extravagant 
sum (p. 984 of hearings). 

This brings me to inquire what becomes of the claim that if 
this bill is passed the Government will be saved the present loss 
of fifty millions a year. 

No one is foolish enough to suppose the fleet will be immedi- 
ately sold. The chairman hopes that within about 30 months— 
24 years—he can sell the pick of the boats—say, 400 to 700. 
What will you do with the 1,100 others? If you operate them, 
or any of them, your overhead keeps up. Do you propose to sell 
only the best boats, less than one-half, and sink the others? 
Mr. Lasker testified at the hearing: 

You can not give a ship away to-day. * * * We can not sell 
ships to-day at all. 

At any rate, you will begin extending the aids, benefits, com- 
pensations, subventions, or subsidies, call it what you will, pro- 
vided in this bill as soon as it passes, and you will continue 
present losses for at least two years, adding one to the other on 
the shoulders of the taxpayers, and really the time when they 
would be separated or cease would be most remote and in- 
definite. 

I wish I could see a different picture. The vision of a mer- 
chant marine coming out of this bill is a deceptive mirage. It 
is a false light. It means wreckage. The end will be what the 
Shipping Board apparently would enjoy as they sit in their 
offices and draw their salaries, relieved of the burden of these 
Ships, beholding the American merchant marine on their walls, 
“ painted ships on a painted ocean.” 

I do not mean to be understood as favoring permanent Gov- 
ernment ownership or operation of merchant ships, but until 
we get routes opened up, trade developed where it is only wait- 
ing transportation, and our carriers established in overseas 
business the Government should directly operate the ships it 
owns that are fit and serviceable, disposing of the others, and 
later on, when conditions become more normal, it will be found 
feasible to sell and transfer the boats, routes, lines, and good 
will to Americans who will continue the services. 

I am weary of such statements as “successful Government 
operation, directly or indirectly, is an impossibility,” and to 
the effect that all the losses shouted about are due to “ Govern- 
ment operation ’—when the fact is that, except in the case of 
the Panama Steamship Line and the United States Line, no 
merchant ships have been or are being operated by the Gov~ 
ernment. 

Mr. Rossbottom testified to the successful operation of the 
Government-owned and Government-operated Panama Line 
during a period of more than 20 years. He also stated that 
the United States Line, now under his management and oper- 
ated directly by the Fleet Corporation, despite the depression 
now obtaining in shipping, and notwithstanding it is operating 
a mongrel fleet, composed in part of unsuitable old German 
ships, and is in competition with the most efficient private 
steamship lines in the world, of all nationalities, operating the 
finest ships afloat, is being operated profitably and success- 
fully. , 

It appears that the sinister purpose to show a failure of 
Government operation of any ships owned by the Government 
is manifested against the United States Line. Instead of taking 
out the 20-year-old expensive boats and substituting other 
modern ones, they are continued, and this honest and faithful 
and capable public servant, who is loaned to the Shipping 
Board by the Panama Steamship Co. to put life into this 
United States Line, is hampered and hindered in his under- 
taking. The success Mr. Rossbottom is achieving is due to 
no real encouragement or support, material or moral, on the 
part of the Shipping Board, and his suecess follows the dis- 
creditable failure of this line under private operation, although 
those operators were acclaimed as 100 per cent American and 
had millions of dollars’ worth of the finest passenger lines be- 
longing to the board turned over to them without a dollar of 
investment by these operators of their own funds. 

In addition to these two, and only two instances of Govern- 
ment operation, we have, to wit, the Panama Steamship Line 
and the United States Line, it was testified by Mr. Manson, who 


put in the record a detailed statement proving his assertion, 
that the Australian Government’s operation of its merchant 
marine has been an extraordinary success. 

So the only experience we have, the only proof in evidence, 
contradicts squarely the oft-repeated assertion that the losses 
proclaimed arose from Government operation and that Govern- 
ment operation is an impossibility. 

All we need is more Rossbottoms and a desire and sincere de- 
termination to succeed. 

Since so much has been said about “ economic wreck,” “ colos- 
sal waste,” “shocking failure,” by way of slurring the Demo- 
cratic administration under which the ships were built and oper- 
ation was begun, and in justice to the stanch Republicans who 
were in charge of the work as well as in justice to the former 
Shipping Board, which, by reason of resignations, interims be- 
tween appointments, and refusal to confirm appointments, a 
good portion of the time consisted of one or two men, such Re- 
publicans, I mean, as General Goethals, Charles Piez, Charles 
M. Schwab, who looked after construction, and J. H. Rossiter, 
who directed operations when all this waste, wreck, and failure 
occurred, I desire to insert in the Recorp a summary of some of 
the work done and accomplished before the present board took 
charge. 

I will let this statement by the present Shipping Board go at 
the close of these remarks and speak for itself. (See Appendix 
BE.) It gives an idea of what was accomplished from 1916 to 
1921. It deals with the Shipping Board fleet, which, we are told 
by those advocating this bill, is “ that costly heritage from the 
Wilson administration.” Think of it! The finest fleet owned or 
controlled by any maritime power in the world, or by any organ- 
ization, denominated “a costly heritage”! These people claim 
to want an adequate American merchant marine—American 
owned and American operated—for the benefit of American com- 
merce and American industry, and yet the first essential to such 
a merchant marine is ships, which they complain of as a ‘ ‘costly 
heritage.” If we could only get rid of the ships, the Shipping 
Board would be relieved of annoyance and the friends of this 
measure would be happy. Their main purpose would be accom- 
plished. 

I must confess to being glad we have the ships, and I value 
them as a distinct asset, which I would not like to see dissipated 
and wasted. I want to see them taken care of and properly em- 
ployed. They constitute the first éssential requirement to a mer- 
chant marine; and instead of giving them away or sinking them 
or paying people to relieve us of them, I would put them in 
service and operate them as our needs demand and our interests 
call for until such time as they are wanted by those who will 
keep them under our flag, who will take pride in their country’s 
status on the seas, who understand the business they would en- 
gage in, and who will see that they render the service the people 
of this country are entitled to have and must have. 

“The Nation is cumbered by a great fleet of merchant vessels,” 
they say. It is like saying to a man wanting to open a bank 
he is cumbered by capital, or to a merchant who would like to 
engage in foreign trade he is eumbered by goods or other assets. 

THE WOOD SHIPS. 

One of the favorite slurs cast unsparingly on the first Ship- 
ping Board has been in connection with the wood ship. The 
alleged folly and waste has been charged to the extent of say- 
ing they are worse than worthless. I never have believed the 
case was as bad as represented by those who wanted to find 
fault. There are those who can see a fly on a barn door 100 
feet away, but can never see the door. It is not conceivable to 
me that there is no longer any use for the wood ship. Ever 
since a basketwork boat, calked with bitumen, was used in 
which to hide Moses by his mother, the “ark of bullrushes,” 
boats other than of metal have been employed. Before the 
refilling of the Mediterranean by the Atlantic waters boats 
were used on the Levantine Lake. Upon the Euphrates and 
Tigris, when these rivers, in 7000 B. C., fell by separate mouths 
into the Persian Gulf, there were boats and ships not of steel 
or iron. 

Carthage, about 800 B. C., founded by Tyre, was the greatest 
of Phenician cities, probably having a population of a million, 
because she was the greatest maritime power in the world up 
to that time, and wooden ships were operated from there to 
Liberia and along the African coast. 

Wooden ships carried discoverers and pioneers throughout 
the world. The three boats that brought the first colonists to 
Jamestown in 1607 were of wood, and only 100, 80, and 40 
tons, respectively. The famous clippers were wooden sailers. 
To-day the wood ship is still in use throughout the world. 
Some of those built by the Shipping Board are now in profitable 
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employment. It is absurd to say these 385 vessels are worth- 

less, £ have here @ statement which appeared in the Washing- 

ten Post of June 27 last, which reads as follows: 

NEED NOT SELL 285 VESSELS—-SHIP BOARD DEFEATS MANDAMUS PLEA TO 
FORCE BID ACCEPTANCE: 

United States Attorney Peytom Gorden and First Assistant Vernon 
E. West were successful yesterday in preventing. the Ship. Construction 
Co. of New York from abtateing 1 a writ of mandamus to compel the 
Shipping Board to accept a bid of $2,100 each for 285 wooden ships, 
Justice Stafford dismissing the petition of the construction company. 

The eompany coutended that the bid was..the highest made, and that 
when the time came for the bidder to take title to the ships the 
board decided pot to sell. Chairman Lasker held that the board had 
the “ to refuse to sell or sell as it saw fit. The company noted an 
appea 

It is refreshing to have a responsible and successful ship- 
builder, owner, and operator who has been im the business 
in this country all his life and whose progenitors for genera- 
tions back were likewise so engaged give us the facts regard- 
ing these vessels. He has purchased 5 of them complete and 
is operating them. He has alse recently purchased 31 un- 
finished ones and will operate them. He has suceessfully oper- 
ated 240 wooden vessels and knows the wood ship well. I 
refer to Capt. Fields S. Pendleton, of New York and Maine, and 
I ask to insert extracts from his statement beginning on page 
1995 of the hearings and ending on page 2008. To my mind this 
statement is both specific and convincing as to the character of 
these wooden vessels and shows they are not useless or value- 
less. (See Appendix A.) 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, in the Washington Star 
of July 15 E found the following statement: 

THREB HUNDRED UNITED STATES WOODBN SHIPS ARE TO BE SCRAPPED— 


COST G@VERNMENT FORTUNES APIECE AND ARE NOW WORTH BUT $1,500 
EACH, 


Newport News, Va., July 15.—Three hundred wooden steamers, 
all but 65 of the buge fleet anchored in James River at Claremon 
— to <_ scrapped for junk in the near future, according to unoffi 
advices here. 


One hundred of the ships are to be sent te New York and ionied, 
100 are going to Baltimore to be scrapped and sold, and another h 
dred are to ane See Ges Se oe firm, it is said. 

The wooden. ships cost the United Sta vernment hundreds of 
thousands of dollars each, and it is said they will not net more than 
$1,500 each when scrapped for junk, 

Of course, these statements are inconsistent. I do not know 
what explanation there is for them. I can not fully under- 
stand why the Shipping Board refused to accept a bid of $2,100 
each when it now proposes to scrap them and realize only 
$1,500 each. In either case I think“it is an absur? proposi- 
tion. I think it is wicked to sacrifice the ships upon any such 
basis. They may not be available just now, but, as Captain 
Pendleton said, they are valuable ships, especially for short 
voyages limited to 2,000 miles. They are well equipped and 
furnished in every respect. The machinery, the brass and 
metal parts of them ought to be worth twenty times $1,500. 

I have here a picture entitled “ Twenty years on a reef. Old 
four-master sails again,” and the following statement appears 
beneath the picture: 


After lying stranded on a reef in the Strait of Magellan for 20 
years the old British ship Andring, rechristened the Alexjandrina, 
has been hauled off, scraped, aoe and put into the coastwise 
service again. She is now in New fork cm r, having brought a 
heavy cargo of wool up from The decision to resur- 

rect the al ol@ tub was reached. yj the war reduced floating 
bottoms to such low figures. e ship was refloated by the Argentine 


Government. 
I take it she is a wooden vessel, an. old sailer, which laid on 
the reef for 20 years, and has now been resurrected and put 
into. service. She is a four-masted sailer. The picture would 
indicate she is of wood, but at any rate Captain Pendleton 
said a wooden vessel would stand a strain of that sort much 
better than a steel vessel. I can net bring myself to. believe 
that the wooden ships ought to be scrapped and disposed of 
in this reckless way indicated by this statement. 
SPECIFIC REASONS BOR ASKING SUBSIDIES. 

The reasons assigned for proposing and in support. of this 
measure are: 

1. To overcome the difference between the cost of operating 
vessels under the American flag and under foreign flags, this 
difference arising by reason. of higher labor cost, greater con- 
struction cost and overhead, greater cost of subsistence as. to 
American vessels, making it impossible to. compete im overseas 
trade. 

2. To bring about a sale of the Government ships to. private 
individuals and shipping concerns, and. thus. get the Government 
eut of the shipping business, 

3. To save the amount. of loss arising by the present. plan of 
operation, estimated at $50,000,000, per annum, 

Much testimony was.taken. Many ents were. advanced. 
Unnecessary time was consumed in the hearing to show what 
no one questioned, that this country needs an adequate mer- 
chant marine, both to care for and build up and expand our 
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foreign trade and to supply auxiliaries to our Navy. 
perience and the lessons 


Our ex- 
taught during the World War proved 
conclusively the absolute necessities im. these respeets: There 
is ne controversy whatever about our vital needs in these re- 


gards. No one: disputes the wisdom of our having merchant 
ships sufficient. to carry 60. per cent of our overseas commerce 
and adequate te serve efficiently our Navy if and when the call 
comes: The only question is, How can this be accomplished? . 
If in more ways than one, what is the best way? The reasons 
assigned in support of the way proposed im this bill are unsound, 
That support is unwise and unwarranted. 

1, The testimony showed: the difference in wage cost and 
subsistence cost, the difference in cost of operation between 
vessels of the United States: and foreign vessels was largely a 
myth, and if there was a difference against us it was so slight 
as to be practically a negligible quantity when considered: along 
with the whole enterprise. In other words, the small percent- 
age of the difference: would eut no material figure in caleulating 
the profit and loss of each ship. The testimony of Mr. Furu- 
seth and Mr. Philip Manson and. others established that clearly. 
The truth is American seamen’s wages are lower than.Canada 
and Australia and on a level with British. The only maritime 
power where American wages are substantially higher is that 
of the Japanese. Crews have been reduced by order of the 
Shipping Board until in some classes of ships the American 
advantage is 20 per cent. 

Mr. POMBERENE. Is that statement pretty well substan- 
tiated? The statement that the wages of our seamen are no 
higher than British wages: surprises me. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator will find that gone into fully 
in the hearings, and I think it is thoroughly established, just 
as FE have stated. 

While ordinarily it may cost more to build ships in our yards 
than abroad, as we have the material right at hand, that excess. 
eost must be due entirely to labor. Aside from the use of 
maehinery, standardization, fabrieation, and the kind of work 
we inaugurated and performed so well at Hog Island, and our 
greater on per man, which might be cited in our favor, 
there is no merit in this claim, because the Shipping Board’ is 
offering these ships, which cost approximately $200 per ton, at 
$80 per ton. Granted original cost was excessive and that they 
were constructed under abnormal conditions, there never was 
a time when. these ships could have been built in this country 
or any other country at $30 per tom. There will never come a 
time when that can be done. Mr. Manson said (p. 1681): 


That ($30 
he baat ($8 2 ate figure very much less than [ think ships will 

The statement furnished by the Shipping Board says: 

Cables from London an ight ton a 
varying from $60 to $60 + Pere Teer prices per dead-weight 8 

In American yards that price ranges from $80 to $117.85. 

TI have here a clipping from the Washington Post of July 16 
with reference to a sale by the Shipping Board, and which 
shows they are willing to let them go for less. The item reads: 

MUNSON. LINE BUYS TWO SHIPPING BOARD BOATS. 

The United States nu Cove Board: has. sold. to the Munson Line the 
steamships Courtois aod saeeeia, “Laker” type of beats, 4,100 dead- 
a tons, Fl Rah ~ 

& Porto Wico ade go Co. a maeeest ‘fe 
senger eae "Porto orte Rico, formerh e ex-German 
This vessel has been operated on . tenn boat eur — 

Se while the Shipping Board is offering these first-class steel 
ships. for $30 a ton, it is actually selling the Lake type of boats 
of 4,100 dead-weight tons at less than $20 per ton. 

So that the capital cost as to these ships would be greatly in 
favor of the American owners ever any foreign competition, 
The argument, therefore, that it. costs more for us to build here: 
than abread fails. 

2. Granted that the subsidies. provided in this bill will in- 
crease the possibilities. of the sale of the ships, the result will! 
be that the pick of the ships will be acquired by a few sirang; 
lines, and the less desirable ships will be ieft on the hands of! 
the Shipping Board, which. is. greatly troubled. even by the best’ 
of them. Mr. Manson. (p. 1632) states: 

What I believe is this: That under @ subsidy bill, as the bill is new; 


im. 


m the will. be. sold to substantially the fellows in the) 
business eM ere will be no b fod ateteibation us eS Fitna va 
im A in the United ted States, and that the provisions 


~adme: inte the treasuries of ‘han ‘ahip e 
as a sort, of—or, rather, encourage the 

Smeient. methods. and extravagance that exist in American shipping: now. 
Back of all this I contend there is no overreaching necessity, 

for us to dispose of the ships, except in an orderly way, as 

reutes are opened up and trade developed and. lines established 

thus creating by that process rather than by raids on the Treas- 

ury a demand for the ships. In the meantime the Shipping; 


Board should serve an a board of directors, meeting every day, 
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ordering the operation through the Fleet Corporation, directly, 
of each ship. 

8. There is no need for any such loss, in the first place. The 
evidence is the ships have earned a profit in the past when 
business was good, and the present depression we have no right 
to assume will continue indefinitely. The only lines operated by 
the Government are to-day succeeding satisfactorily. The losses 
atleged are being reduced. It is not the purpose to discontinue 
using the Government ships immediately on the passage of this 
bill. Mr. Lasker believes we must go on for at least 30 months. 
By that time, he thinks, the best ships, probably 400 to 700, will 
be sold, but the others will be on our hands. 

He further says that if the operation of any ships is con- 
tinued it means the keeping up of an enormous overhead, and 
there is where the loss is found. It would appear to make no 
material difference in this enormous, unwarranted overhead 
expense whether we continue to use and operate, as we have 
been doing, 400 or 40 ships. Consequently, when this avowed 
saving of expense will begin is wholly uncertain, even though 
this measure is enacted. The prospect is, the overhead will 
continue indefinitely, and to that stupendous cost and expense 
will be added the subsidies therein provided. 

The reasons given, therefore, for the necessity alleged to 
exist for this measure all fail and are without merit. 

ALLEGED SUPPORT. 

The point is made that a great majority of those appearing 
before the joint committee were in favor of the bill, and a 
large number of commercial bodies passed resolutions favor- 
ing it. Remember that Chairman Lasker has been exer- 
cising his talent for publicity and utilizing his force of ex- 
perts paid by the Government to create support and bring about 
such xsetion. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield 
again, I was told the other day that a shipping man, Mr. 
Robert Dollar, has given out an interview or, in any event, has 
made a statement to the effect that there was no need to sub- 
sidize American shipping: that it could be operated success- 
fully without subsidies. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Florida if he knows whether Mr. Dollar has given expression 
to such an opinion? 

Mr. FLETCHER. 
and give the reference to it. I will reach that directly, as 
soon as I discuss the question to which I am now devoting 
my attention. : 

Suppose I were to advertise that I propose to organize a 
great corporation to engage in a big business that would yield 
fine dividends to stockholders, and I proposed to furnish all 
the capital and give away the shares to all who applied? Do 
you suppose I would have any trouble finding an unlimited 
number of people who would come forward in favor of the 
scheme? Those opposed would probably say nothing unless 
specifically summoned. Thousands of business men are op- 
posed to any policy of subsidy. No one called them here to 
express their views. We Know such men as Mr. Edward N. 
Hurley, former chairman of the Shipping Board; Mr. James 
A. Farrell, president of Foreign Trade Council; as well as 
those who appeared voluntarily as witnesses, as the record 
shows, are not in favor of this measure. All of the farm 
organizations, without exception, are against it. The Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor denounces it. Many of the chambers 
of commerce qualified their indorsement, and the Mississippi 
Valley and Midwest people expressed conditions which, if not 
complied with—and they have not been—will oblige them to 
oppose the bill. These facts should be borne in mind, and the 
further fact that the Shipping Board set out to make its 
case and controlled the hearing in its own way. It was 
unreasonable to insist on meetings every day and all day 
while Congress was in session and members of the committee 
were obliged to give attention to matters on the floor and be- 
fore other committees and elsewhere while these hearings were 
proceeding. 

The hearings were so arranged that it was impossible for 
me to attend them, except cn occasions, for the simple reason 
one can not be in two or three places at the same time. How- 
ever, I was willing the Shipping Board should make out its 
ease, if it could. I think it failed. I think the views of the 
board’s own expert on subsidies, as set forth in the appendix, 
pages 67-108, are sound in the main, particularly the conclu- 
sion that— 

A study of the authorities on subsidies, taking into account the 
policies adopted by the various countries, would serve to indicate that, 
with the exception of Japan, the policy has not been important (p. 101). 

Let it be observed that Japan’s shipping is at a low ebb and 
her situation is not at all satisfactory in the building up of a 
merchant marine. The following newspaper dispatch bears out 
that statement; 


I will refer to that opinion of Mr. Dollar 


JAPANESE WORRIED OVER DECLINES IN SHIPPING. 


HONOLULU, Hawatt, July 5.—Officials of Japanese steamship lines 
operating between the United States and points in the Orient are wor- 
r about a recent falling off in pessonger traffic, which they attribute 
to sharp competition now being offered by American-owned lines, ac- 


cording to a re in Ni leadi anese langua: 
paper 7 Honelain. oy vi. ae weiss ta 


ne American line partieularly, operating ships for the United States 
Shipping Board, has sreatly tneressed ite pelbbednen carrying facilities 
in the past two years and is said to have cut into the business of the 
Japanese lines very heavily. : 

An examination of the subject will disclose that “ subsidies 
have never, since the days of the sea kings of Crete down to 
the American Shipping Board, created or maintained a mer- 
chant marine. Governments have lent money to build vessels 
and paid for service rendered. The largest marine interest 
visible on the high seas began with necessity and has con- 
tinued without subsidy unless for mail service.” 

Capt. Robert Dollar, in the Nation’s Business, June, 1922, 
says: 

I have been operating ships for a good many years, and I feel that 
I ought to know something about the subject. I have always felt that 
a shipowner who must have “ pap ” from the Government does not 
deserve to be in the business. e do not need any advantage over 
the other fellow. We can take care of ourselves. But we do ask 
for an even break. Government interference and. foolish laws have 
so far prevented that. 

Captain Dollar began with the Newsboy, of about 300 tons, in 
1893. She paid for herself in less than a year. 

I may say in passing that Captain Dollar has always been 
very much opposed to the seamen’s act, but the evidence is over- 
whelming everywhere that that act has not cut the figure, so 
far as interfering with the building up of an American mer- 
chant marine is concerned, that some people have claimed or 
supposed. He then bought several more vessels. His idea has 
been to “start on a small scale and work up from a sure 
foundation.” Now, they have 11 offices in the Far East and 6 
in the United States. The fleet has grown until it includes 13 
good cargo steamers and 10 sailing vessels. He gives some in- 
teresting experiences about securing return cargoes and urges 
the importance of foreign trade. Those vitally interested in 
promoting it, in the order of their interest, he says, are: First, 
the farmer; second, the manufacturer; third, the merchant, 
with branches or representatives in foreign countries ;. fourth, 
the banker, who finances and furnishes exchange; fifth, the 
shipowner, who furnishes bottoms for the carriage of ocean 
trade. 

Mr. James A. Farrell, president of the United States Stéel 
Corporation and chairman of the National Foreign Trade Coun- 
cil, another very successful and vfarseeing business man, ex- 
presses the view, which must commend itself as sound, in a 
forceful address before the Ninth National Foreign Trade Con- 
vention in Philadelphia, May 10, 1922, when in that excellent 
address he said: 

Whatever may be the fate of these particular proposals, some things 
are quite clear. The greatest subsidy our ships can have in overseas 
trade would be the support of the American pevele, The greatest hard- 
ship under which they are at present laboring is the lack of such sup- 

rt. We shall not have a successful American merchant marine unless 
ts ships are more largely used by American shippers. * * * Other 
nations have developed this spirit of cooperation in a high degree, and 
much of their success is attributable thereto. 

In an address to the National Merchant Marine Association 
on March 8, 1922, I said—and nothing has been developed to 
alter those views—among other things: 

1, It cam not be shown in the whole history of shipping that sub- 
sidies have ever been effective in pernmranently developing a nation’s 
merchant marine. 

2. The countries which have subsidized most have accomplished least 
in building up their ont 

8. The experience of the United States is that subsidies are ineffec- 
tive, indeed harmful, and the policy is vicious. 

4. The great maritime powers of the world have flourished on a 
policy opposed to subsidies. 

The British Board of Trade has declared against subsidies, 
and so has the French Chamber of Deputies. 


SOME DETAILS, 


Under the provisions of the proposed bill a 10,000 gross-ton 
steamship, 10-knot speed, with average annual miles steamed, 
to wit, 33,000 miles at one-half cent per 100 miles per gross ton, 
would receive a total gross subsidy per annum of $16,500. A 
20,000 gross-ton steamship, 20-knot speed, with average miles 
steamed per annum, to wit, 90,000 miles at $1.80 per gross ton 
per 100 miles steamed, would receive $324,000. 

The 10,000-ton ship would carry in 12 months approximately 
55,000 tons of cargo and her subsidy would amount to approxi- 
mately 30 cents per ton of cargo carried. 

The 20,000-ton ship would carry in 12 months approximately 
100,000 tons of cargo and her subsidy would be approximately 
$3.24 per ton carried. The maximum rate provided is 2.6 cents 
per ton per 100 miles, which may be paid to vessels of 23 knots 
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Senator Fietcuer. ‘Therefore, Lloyd’s isin a position sto 
American ships, if they see showing a discrimination, 


classify 

fit showias 

favoritism, in a way that would be very harmful to American pping, 
would it not? : ; 


‘Mr.’ SBOTTOM. They are in: that es, 

Senator FLETCHER. And most. of this inedrance is either written or 
underwritten by foreign Mmsurance companies, is it not? 

Mr. "ROsSSBO’ M. It is. 

Senator FLETcHER. Even insurance ‘carttéd’ ‘on American ships and 


cargo? 

"Mr. eneee The bulk df it, I should judge, is written by foreign 
insurance companies. 

Senat PLETCURR. That isiquite an important ‘factor in the cost of 
operation, is it not,.Mr, Rossbottom ? ; ‘ ’ 
‘Mr. ROSSBOTTOM. Not so much in the cost of operation, Senator, ‘as 
‘in ‘petting ‘the business. ‘The rate that I*might pay for ‘the insurance 
of-my steamer, ‘to cover all ma risks, is‘a fixed charge -with -me. 
‘The insurance qompene might ¢ e me.a quarter or a half of 1 per 
cent more’ than they charge the for steamship company. but I can 
‘take eare'of it; but when they ‘go to shipper ‘and say, “If you'ship 
‘by Rossbottom’s ship you -have to pay one-quarter of 1 per! cenit; more 
than you. Pay if you 8 p.by Bill Jones's ship,” .then:I lose the shipper 
“there, at is the important part of it. . 

‘ often, Mr. Rossbottom ? 


Mr. CULLEN. Does that happen ‘ve 
ROssBorTrom, It has ppéned ‘frequently. The Shipping Board 


‘Mr, 
thas had quite some trouble In that respect, because of the insurance 
companies impropérly classifying their steamers, I think they are try- 
“ing to straighten that out. 
enator Forremer. So) that under the! present situation, in view of 
the classification by Lloyd’s and the strength: of soreiee insurance com- 
“panies, American ships ericounter very considerable obstacles and ‘diffl- 
‘ealties under thehead ‘of insurance, do they ‘not? 
Mr. RosssoTToM. I think they would. 
Senator FLETCHER. And: American shippers? 
“Mr. ROSsBoTrom. Yes. 
Senator Furtcuer. Now, 1 do not’ Know that you care ‘to éxpréss 
urself, but+if away ‘could be dévised whereby that! insurance could 
supplied ue, the Un A ae and at cost, would. not that be a very 
material help to American shipp ? 
Mr. Rossbo?tom. In ‘other words, ‘you ‘are having the United States 
“establish an insurance rtment «to coneehs with | Lioyd’s, .so : that 
American ships and American shippers eould be assured of getting a 
square deal, as far as rates are concerned; if they could’ not get them 
from Lio S 4 nt ‘get them from the Government. Is that what 
ving at 


ALTEKNATIVD PROPOSAL. ‘ 

It is fair to suggést, as the proponents of this measure do, 
“if you object to it, propose something else.” 

My proposal is this: 

Just .as-soon as possible the Shipping Board, through the 
Fleet Corporation, should take over and operate directly all 
their ships, precisely as the Government now operates the Pan- 
ama Steamship Line and the United States Line, heretofore 
mentioned. To do this they will be obliged to engage men of 
‘skill and ability and knowledge of ‘the business, and permit 
those men to employ only the help.they absolutely need, under 
the supervision of the ‘board, dismissing a large number .of 
political appointees who are simply in each other’s way, clos- 
ing that door to job hunters, timeservers, the inexperienced 
and incompetent, making it the resort of political patronage 
runners, and then systematize the work and place it on a 
strictly commercial business basis. 

A sincere effort should first be made to exeeute in good faith 
and with real energy the merchant marine. act of 1920. 

Dismiss more than one-half of the 8,000 employees here in 
Washington and select the capable, industrious ones actually 
needed. 

Reduce the needless expenses several million dollars.a year, 
and build up a proper, effective organization. 

Conduct the affairs on a business basis and according to 
business principles. 

I know they will: say it can not be done. 


‘ My answer is, try 
S 


You have. not, yet given that.plan a full and fair trial. 

I think, too, commercial treaties in conflict with seetion 34 
opposed to the proposal to bring 50 per cent of the immigrants 
in American ships, should be denounced according to their 
terms. The old treaties-should. be abrogated in toto, and new 
treaties should be made permitting of our freedom of action 
respecting discriminating duties and transportation of -immi- 
grants. The Shipping ‘Board should be not merely a super- 
vising body, outlining policies when .pressed, but .a directing, 
managing body, in control of a-.great enterprise, functioning 
with enthusiasm and vitalizing interest. ma: 

There is work for them to do in their .offiees, learning the 
shipping business and managing it. They will require, of 
course, strong, experienced.men.to assist and advise and exe- 
cute. They have some, but-have-merely made a beginning, and 
are not warranted in saying the Government-is.impotent, and 
then want the people to pay individuals or corporations to take 
-the ships off their hands: and-relieve them of annoyance. 

Second. Authorize the Shipping ‘Board, if further legislation 
in that regard is required, to sell ships to American citizens 
sand bona fide American companies on the payment of :25 per 
cent in cash, the remainder to be paid in equal annual install- 
“ments of one-tenth ‘each, deferred! payments bearing interest at 
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‘the rate of 4 per cent per annum, payable annually, secured 
‘by: first lien upon:the vessel, her tackle, apparel, and furniture, 
»with/ the right»te' foreclose in case of:any default. That would 
mean, for illustration, a 10,000-ton~(dead -weight) vessel would 
be sold for: $300,000. Twenty-five per cent cash would: amount 
\ to’$75,000. The remainder’ would be $225,000. There would be 
i payable-eachiyear for 10:years:$22,500, with 4 per cent initerest, 
‘amounting to'$9,000 annually on each ‘note for $22,500. The 
‘money to: purchase one of these ships would ordinarily cost’ the 
‘buyer. 9 percent interest. The Government can obtain money 
at :4 per cent. ‘Therefore, without its costing the Government 
anything, it‘ can afford:to save these purchasers 5 per cent on 
the $225,000, which would equal »$12,250. The direct subsidy 
on sucha cargo vessel, :as:provided in this bill, would: be $16,500. 
By'this-plan we could assist the purchaser ‘practically as’ much, 
without its costing anything,-as we can by going into the Treas- 
‘ury for the direct subsidy. 

Third. At the risk of! being charged with socialistic tendencies 
I' would, if it is' found necessary to.accomplish what the Ship- - 
ping Board claims to:aim at, have the Government furnish in- 
surance, hull and cargo, as to'all marine risks, to all American 
vessels at cost, and either create or: so establish the American 
bureau of shipping as to have ‘it. serve the purpose, a classifi- 
cation agency,:to have a similar relation to American ‘shipping 
as Lioyd’s has to British shipping. The Government ‘could in 
this way save American shipowners, without raiding the Treas- 
ury at all, approximately 2 to 3 per cent on their item of ‘in- 
surance, which is:now a burden on them: owing to their depend- 
ence on Lloyd’s:and foreign underwriters and ‘insurance com- 
panies. This could be done-by an organization under the Ship- 
ping Board similar to the War Risk Bureau, whieh was estab- 


-lished.and operated during the war in the Treasury Department. 


This bureau was established at the instance and request of 
American -shipowners. It -~wrote the war ‘risks at very low 
rates and netted the Government some $17,000,000. This -is:an 
instance of the Government conducting-a considerable business 
‘efficiently and economieally, and disproving the claim that the 
Government .is incapable of conducting a large ‘enterprise :like 
the shipping business: successfully. In other words,.2 per cent 
of the insured value of hull and cargo saved the owners and 
shippers would amount to an enormous'sum, and:this could be 
done by establishing a proper ‘classification agency and writing 
the .insurance at actual cost. Of course marine insurance. com- 
panies will object, but the chief interference will be with for- 
‘eign agencies and companies who now dictate both classifica- 
tion and insurance. 

Mr. Howard says (p. 1779) that he has made’the calculations 
and finds that the subsidy: proposed would ‘amount to about one- 
quarter of a cent per ‘bushel of ‘wheat, while the insurance 
amounts to 54 mills: per bushel in winter and ‘4 mills in ‘sum- 
mer. The-subsidy would be about 24 mills. As to cotton, the 
subsidy would be about 10 cents per bale, while the insurance is 
$1:408 per bale. Now, if ithe Government would ‘provide ‘that 
insurance at cost, in the case of cotton it would be of much more 
assistance than the subsidy, and in the case of wheat it would 
be worth one-fourth as much and ‘avoid any drain on the 
Treasury. 

I expect to discuss this subject of classification and insurance, 
which has avery important bearing on shipping, more in detail 
later. For the present I-ask leave to insert at the close of my 
remarks some extracts from authorities on the subject under 
‘the head of ‘“‘Insurance.” (See Appendix B.) 

I ask to insert as part of my remarks this statement from 
the Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce for April, 1922, 
‘showing the value of imports and ‘exports for the ‘month of 
April, 1921, as compared with the same month ‘of 1922, and for 
the 10 months ending ‘April, 1921, as compared with the ‘10 
months ending April, ‘1922; also what proportion was carried 
in American vessels and what in foreign vessels, (See Appen- 
dix’ C.) 

I wish also to insert, without reading, an editorial from the 
American Economist (sée Appendix D), a Republican pro- 
tective-tariff publication, of June 9, 1922; also an editorial from 
The Nation of July 5, 1922 (see Appendix F), and other clip- 
pings, which are not long, ‘bearing on the matters discussed, 
which I tender. (See A dix G.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. FLETCHER. While the chairman of the Shipping Board 
is gofng about the country campaigning, urging the passage of 
this bill, broadcasting literature, statements, and speeches in 
support of it, exercising his advertising powers and resources 
‘more or less at Government expense, perhaps he will‘ take time to 
‘explain the details of the enormous expenditures in his bureau. 
Of course, ‘he will dilate upon the “mismanagement” and the 
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awful condition of the records and books, but the people may 
ask what has become of the great economies promised a year 
ago and why it is after Congress appropriated $250,000 “to 
enable you to employ expert accountants” for the purpose of 
examination and investigation in order to sum up a balance 
sheet and put the accounts in such shape that monthly profit 
and loss statements could be prepared, which it was thought 
could be done in a few months, and was, in fact, accomplished, 
substantially, last November, that work is still uncompleted? 

Perhaps he can make it clear why the only economies thus 
far effected are those which would have automatically occurred 
when ship construction ceased and when some 700 ships were 
taken out of service and tied up. Maybe he can explain why 
the expenses of the operation division continue as they are, 
although the number of ship operators have been reduced from 
100 to 41. It may be the people will want to know why he 
discharged people right and left, took some of them back at 
increased salaries, and added others. They may ask about this 
bureau being the chief point of attack by that army of the 
boasted Republican majority which stormed Washington over 
a year ago and is still unsatisfied in a determined assault di- 
rected especially against the Shipping Board pie counter. The 
people may have some curiosity on the subject of the possi- 
bility of practicing economy and obtaining efficient service 
when places are made for political self-seekers without regard 
to their fitness for the work and limited only by the demand 
and pressure. 

I dare say the questions will be put, “ When are you going to 
adjust the claims against the Fleet Corporation and the Ship- 
ping Board and liquidate the assets left over from war condi- 
tions? When are you going to collect from overpaid contrac- 
‘tors, from operators and others who justly owe the corporation 
or the board?” 

For instance, there are States where the statute of limita- 
tions will soon run against claims which ought to be enforced, 
and yet those claims still drag their weary length as if there 
was no purpose or desire to end them. The statute does not 
run against the Government, but the Fleet Corporation is 
not the Government and can sue and be sued, says the Supreme 
Court. The people will most likely inquire, “ Within what time 
do you expect a lot of lawyers receiving salaries of $20,000 a 
year and a corps of experts and advisers, researchers, investi- 
gators, and the like to work themselves out of renumerative, 
easy positions?” 

They will ask, “ Why pay storage, guards, accountants, and 
assistants looking after material scattered all over the country 
left on hand when building ceased more than a year ago?” 
“Why should it require more than a year for you to be able to 
make a complete statement of claims against the Fleet Cor- 
poration and of the accounts receivable, and why delay adjust- 
ment of them?” “ Why continue a lot of unnecessary offices 
and employees?” “ What about the hundreds of engines at 
Erie and Chicago?” ‘ What does it cost to take care of hun- 
dreds of winches and other material in Chicago and yards full 
of life rafts and lifeboats in Tacoma?” You will be asked 
if there were not, when you took charge, hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars—as much as $750,000 in Portland and Seattle 
alone—in liquidated damage claims due the Fleet Corporation. 
What has been done about them? Suppose you publish the list 
of bad accounts receivable and specify the Democrats. Publish 
the list of settled claims and specify the Democrats. Publish 
the list of unsettled claims pending and specify the Democrats. 

I hesitate to mention Democrat or Republican in this discus- 
sion, because I do not recognize these matters as party ques- 

tions, but so much has been said with that meaning by those 
favoring this measure that I venture to suggest the showing 
of the books with specific reference to political affiliations. 

“Put the Government’s house in order before asking for fur- 
ther drafts on the taxpayers, and after you do that we will 
then be in position to determine whether or not ‘Government 
operation of ships is an impossibility.’ ” 

We can not well say before that is done whether or not the 
Shipping Board should be speedily relieved of this “ costly 
legacy” of a previous administration, as you designate this 
superb fleet of new merchant ships, over 13,000,000 dead-weight 
tons, and close out its business. 

A very effective campaign of great public importance could 
be carried on inside your organization, and there are possibili- 
ties of real, public benefit in that field, where the exercise of 
some high-class executive and administrative work would count 
nightily for an American merchant marine. 

THE SITUATION, 

Speaking generally, let me say, in addition to what I have 
mentioned, we inherited, if you please, from the war 2,311 
vessels, aggregating 13,600,000 dead-weight tons. Included were 
1,689 steel vessels, 592 wooden, 18 composite, 12 concrete. 





any of them, at least 100, have been sold. 
.) 

Of the steel vessels 26 are passenger cruis’ rs. 

We have 15,418,000 gross tons of ocean-going merchant ships 
under our flag, consisting of 5,884 vessels. : 

Great Britain has 10,324 ocean-going merchant vessels, with 
a gross tonnage of 21,589,000. 

The United States is far ahead of every other nation except 
Great Britain. 

The object and purpose of establishing and maintaining a 
merchant marine is not, primarily at least, to create an enter- 
prise which would be likely to be immediately profitable as a 
business venture. The real and vital purpose is the preserva- 
tion, development, and extension of American commerce over- 
seas. The merchant marine is the necessary instrumentality, 
by which this is to be done. We make a mistake to constantly 
think only in terms of the ship operator and his profits. By 
that attitude we miss the true greatness of what we are trying 
to do. Commerce is the thing. Its transportation is the instru- 
mentality—of vital importance, it is true—but an incident re- 
quired in achieving the real end. While we are establishing 
new markets and new shipping lines the transportation may 
not be profitable purely as a business venture. Particularly in 
times of depression and readjustment we must expect to en- 
counter discouragement and financial loss. ‘ 

That means a call for prodigious and unflinching effort. Our 
profit will come from an enriching American commerce beyond 
the seas and the national advancement sure to follow. Of 
course, if profits come directly, so much the better, but we 
should not count on them at once. Essential to the develop- 
ment of our foreign commerce is the creation and maintenance 
of an American mérchant marine. 

If we fail to provide this instrumentality our commerce will 
languish and foreign trade assume a state of arrested develop- 
ment; our rivals in trade, possessing ships and skilled in their 
operation, may be expected to discriminate against us, and we 
will find before a great while that those who own the facilities 
of ocean transportation will control, the commerce of the world. 

Searcely secondary in importance to the promotion of foreign 
trade is the need to provide a fleet of vessels to meet national 
emergencies, such as we have recently encountered. There is 
no such thing as sea power without adequate merchant ships. 

Liners, trawlers, tankers, tramps, and the ordinary merchant 
vessel are as essential as dreadnaughts and destroyers. 

While the naval fleet represents the striking and protecting 
half of sea power, the carrying and supplying half consists of 
the merchant marine, and both are equally vital to the success 
of military effort. I look upon an American merchant marine 
therefore as necessary to promote American commerce and as 
vital to our national life. I would not, if I could help, see it 
fail for want of well-ordered and consistent governmental en- 
couragement and support. 

I can not bring myself to favor the kind of encouragement 
and support and the ways and means of supplying it as pro- 
vided in the bill. The spectacle of representatives of private 
enterprise—shipping or otherwise, established or incipient— 
crowding to the Capital from every quarter of the country to 
importune the Congress or the individual Members, or any bu- 
reau of the Government conceivably vested with such vast pow- 
ers, for a participation in governmental favors is a thing not 
to be tolerated, much less encouraged. 

I need not repeat the further reasons already discussed. The 
Government should not go out of the shipping business. No 
matter what we decide to do a few years from now, there is 
work for the Shipping Board outside of operating the vessels. 
The rates at which American commerce shall be carried, the 
routes upon which steamship lines shall be established, ques- 
tions of discrimination, classification, and insurance, and such 
other regulatory powers as will favor the development of Amer- 
ican trade in foreign lands, are matters which clearly should be 
within the supervision and control of the Government. 

Eventually private ownership and management will come, but 
careful, sympathetic, and intelligent governmental supervision, 
in the interests ef American commerce, must obtain if we are 
to have “the Starred Banner the talisman of a world com- 
merce.” 


(P. 2391 of hear- 





APPENDIX A. 


{Extracts from Captain Pendleton’s statement. ] 
* * + * * * + 

Senator Fietcuer. As I understand you, your view is that the 
Shipping Board ought to go on and operate these ships for five years, 
directly, themselves. 

Mr. PENDLETON. Senator, you can not sell them. In my judgment 
% is foolish and futile to try to take and sell these ships at the present 

me. 

Senator FLETCHER. Would you continue to operate them as the 
now doing, under these agency agreements, whereby they stan 
losses and the agents get a commission? 


are 
the 
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Mr. PENDLETON, Oh, well, that is a mistake. to think, that. 
have to keep up an organization, and I de net think there is 
operator whe has made much, if any, profit out. of the, Shipping. 
vessels, They are only paying on the outward business 
ordinary commission that is Lee by every private owner, 
Out of that he must pay office expenses, cables, t 
of his organization, and on the return business it is 
and that is general and sometimes only half of what the 
erator pays. 
Senator FiLetcuHer. Well, now, suppose you were representing the 
Government with all of these ship: would yeu continue the ce 
n of es or would you take to operate directly the 
overnmen 
Mr. PENDLETON. Ob, no; you can not do that. It is impossible, and 
you oe = it in ete tees teat They have got to have 
the same an a on have. now. 
Senator Ferrcupr. You think their present plan is all right, only 
they ought to reduce the freight rates 
Mr. PENDLETON. Reduce the rates. As long as there are cargoes 
to carry, I believe American ships should carry them. 
Senator FLerener. Do you think they should reduce the rate to a 
point where they could carry a majority of the business? 
Mr, PenpLETON. Up to 50 per cent of it, I would say, to put the 


hips in use. 
4 Seostey Fostcusr. Hven at a loss? 
s 


. * * * . . 


Senator FLercHer. Would, you also favor the Government insuring 


its own ships. and cargo? 

Mr. Penpupron. Yes, sir. Senator, you may recall that we had 
some little debate on that. in the Semate, and I am very strongly in 
favor of the Government granting us, as Parliament granted to Lloyd’s, 
a charter so that we can do our insurance business on the same reason- 
able rates ag England. does hers. 

Mr. Davis. Senator, might I interrupt you there to ask one question? 

Senator FLEtcHER, Yes; I am through. 

Mr. Davis. I only want to ask one question: Have you examined 
the insurance bill that recently pened, Congress? 

Mr. PENDLETON, I have not gone ever it, carefully ; no, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. BpMonDS the others who were instrumental in 
the passage of that bill claim that it will remedy our difficulties from 
t gen standpoint. That is the reason I want to get your 
opinion on it. 

P Mr. PENDLETON. I have talked with Mr. EpMONDsS somewhat on that 
and it is only in the District of Columbia. as. I see it. 

Mr. Davis. Well, it authorizes the incorporation of a company here 
in the District of Columbia, but it could then do business: anywhere. 
And then his idea was it would afford a model for similar incorpora- 
tions in the States, é 

Mr. Penpieren. Yes. We have great difficulty; there is not enough 
insurance facilities im this country to take care ef more than—oh, if 
our ships were all running, we have not more than enough to take care 
of more than—a third of it. There are only what —_ might: cal} half 
a dozen first-class good marime insurance compa cat and it is well 
known. that they never expect to pay more than of. their premi- 
ums in losses, and generally about 40 to 45 cent. Now, if a risk 
costs 10 per cent and: they charge 10 per cent, it costs them anywhere 
from 4 to 44; never over 5. That is the way. it figures. Of course, 
the rest ¥ to salaries and expenses of the organization. Lloyd's 
figures a % per cent profit is a reasonably good return; consequently, 
the cost of the insurance in Lloyd’s would be 4% to 5 per cent. 

Mr. Davrs. The result is this bill will result-in the encouragement 
and establishment and building of more and stronger American 
merchant marine insurance companies. 

Mr. PeNpLaTen. I have tried for 15 years to get’ am act. of incor- 

ration in some way, so that we could form a Lioyd’s the same as they 
Cone in Engiand, and I do not understand that this bill will do it, 
although I I had a talk with Mr. Homonps some 
time ago. 


Senator FLeTcHeER. If that can not be done by private companies, do 
you favor the Government insuring those Rg es? 

Mr. PENDLETON, I do. You might recall, Senator, that I ested 
a plan in the statement I made, that I won’t go into now—but I sug- 
gested a plan for an insurance company at the time about selling the 
ships, that the Government should take two-thirds of the insurance 
and leave a thira for the private companies, which is all they could 
take care of, and make it at actual cost. 

Senator FirrcHrer. And then most of these policies that are issued 
contain what they call a general-average clause that nobody knows 
a = seen, and the man does not know what his loss is after he has 
6ullere t. 

Mr. PENDLETON. That is true, Senator. It cost me $100,000 by not 
knowing what a policy said once. 

: . . 7 *- * * 


Senator FLETCHER. Do you think if this bill is passed and these sub- 
sidies provided for here are granted, will that prompt private interests 
to purchase these ships, or wil] they have to still depend on a reduc- 
tion of freight rates? 

Mr. PBNDLETON. I tell you, they have got to reduce freight. in order 


ne vate op- 


ave not seen it. 


to get into business, because there are all the in the business 
now that the business cam stand. If you put another ship into the 
business, if there are five cargoes and you put in seven s there are 
already five in it new, so when you put in extra ships the other fellow 
has got to haul up or you have. 

Senater FLetcuer. You operate ships, do you, Captain? 

Mr. PENDLETON, Yes, sir, 

Senator Ftarcusr, Steam vessels as well as sailers? 

Mr. PENDLETON. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fiuercuar. Coastwise as well as fousign? v 

Mr. PENDLETON. All trades, wherever wind and water goes. It don't 
make any difference where the freight 8s, Whether to Hongkong, 
Singapore—wherever I can find anything take. 

Senator, FLutcnrer., You operate tramps or regular lines? 

Mr. P&NDLETON. Tramps. 
wee FiLetcHer. Did you purchase some of the Shipping Board 
ships 

Mr. PENDLETON. Yes, sir. 

Senator FiercHer.. How many of them? 

Mr. PENDLETON, Five. 

Senator Frercuer., Were they all finished? 

Mr. PENDLETON. Yes; they were all finished. They have just sold 
me 31 unfinished ones. 

Senator FfitercHer. Are those steel? 


Mr. PENDLETON. No; those are wood. I believe in wood, Senator. 
The salt. water preserves: wooed and rots iron. That is why it will 


destroy iron so quick. 
a hon: Funsceans I am:gied te ind omen whe hes come; faith: in 

Mr, PENDLETON. Well, I am going on record again right here, just 
the same as I did two years ago, that in 10 years there will be lots 
of wooden vessels so much better than the steel ones that for the 
ordinary tramp carrier steel will never come back. I am going on 
record so they will have it to throw at me 10 years frem now. 

Senator Someho always believed there was some use 
that wooden ships.could be put to. 

MS ENDEETON, Well, Senator, in view of the fact that up to prac- 
tically 1884 there weren't any o- carriers but wooden vessels, and 
they carried niter and coffee a tea and all of that cargo from 
Australia and China and all these ports all over the mere, ral % 
se q view 0 


strange that the wood should have to pieces 
e ships at that time were never steel strapped and 


the ae. that nee , at 
these pe are eel strapped, and when we 
to have 12-inch c Hing Ta our old sailing-ship days we now have 


used 
14-inch ceiling in. these 


Mr. Lissnmr. I think we have made a mistake in selling you these 


If I hadn’t thought so, I should not have bought 
nApmasater.] 


ip. then? 
I do I ve owned 240—my people 


Mr, Briaes. You ieve in 

Mr. PENDLETON. Yes, sir; 
have. 

Mr. Briccs. How many? 

Mr. PENDLETON. Two hundred and forty. 

Mr. Bratces. Have you operated them at a loss or at a profit? 

Mr. PENDLETON. Well, managed to pay my bills every Saturday 


t. 
r. Briees. Are you familiar with these Shipping Board wooden 


ships? 
Mir. PENDLETON. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Baices. You were ing about their double strapped. 
Mr. PENDLETON. Steel strapped ; yes, sir. 
Mr. Brices. Does that improve them over the other types? 
Mr. PENDLETON. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Briees. Much or little? 


Are they water-tight? 

Mr. Penpieton, I think they are a stronger ship than the steel ones 
are. I haven't any question of doubt in my mind that if you put the 
we crosswise, the steel one will break in two twice as quick as the 
wooden one. 

Mr. Brices. Are you in favor of taking those ships out and sinking 
them or burning them up? 

Mr. Penpietox. No, ; notwithstanding it would be the best thing 
for me that could occur, because they come in competition with me. 
oy if ou ask me a fair question, I will tell you no; I think it would 

er: 

Mr. Briges. Why do you think it would be criminal? 

Mr. Penpieton. I think when we have tried to build u 
marine and get a lot of tonnage built and then to work and destroy 
it—I don’t think there is any reason for it. wooden ships have 
earned just as. much as the steel ones have—just as much. y are 
earning Just as_much now. 

Mr. Brices. But y are tied up now. 

Mr. PENDLETON. The steel ones are tied-up. There are four times ag 
many steel ones tied up as there are wooden ones—-well, three times, 


enator Fretcasr. Are the opmating any wooden ships at all now? 

Mr. PENDLETON. Not the Shipping hone a = gees I am the 
only fellow operating any wooden ones. I took them out, bought them, 
and put them into the hardest work I could get, bringing phosphate 
reck from down South, Senator, just to try them. 
aa FLETcHER. you take the machinery out and use them as 

ers 

Mr. Penpteron. No; I am using them as steamers. 

Mr. Briges. 2 are all equipped, these wooden vessels, all equipped 
with motor power? They are powe en vessels? 

Mr. PENDLETON. Yes, sir; regular steamships. There is the same 
equipment in them for power as there is in the steel ones. 

Mr. Briecs. The same equipment? 

Mr. PENDLETON. Yes—well, I say most of them, except some ships 
are of] engines—some steel ships—and the wooden ones are all steam. 

Mr. Brigos. How many vessels, Shipping Board vessels, are you 
operating now? 

Mr. PExoweron. Not any at all. 

Mr. Brices. How long has it been since you have operated any? 

Mr. PENDLETON. We operated a _ few. hree or four companies got 
into difficulties, and Tom Scott, when he was commissioner, got me to 
look after them; and I went over to Hngland and got them back. 
But we didn’t operate many. 

Mr. Brices. Is there much difference in the cost of operation of 
these wooden ships and steel ships, from your experience? 

Mr. PENpLeTon. Well, they are heavier in fue consumption, because 
the ships are heavier. 

Mr. 16cs. Which 

Mr. PanptetTon. The wooden ships. 

Mr. Brices. The wooden ship weighs more than the steel ship? 

Mr. PENDLETON. Yes; 50 per cent more. And you have got to put 
— volume of weight through the water, you see, and it takes more 
uel. 

Mr, Briges. It takes more power to drive the vessel along at the 
same speed? 

Mr. PenpizTon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Briggs. But do you have to operate them at the same speed as 
you do the others? 

Mr. Penpteron. No; not necessarily; but, of course, the ordinary 
tramp ship {is 9 knots an hour. 

Mr. Briees. What do you carry in these wooden vessels—what kind 
of cargoes? 

Mr. Peypigron. Anything that offers. 

Mr. Brices, But what is the usual cargo? 

Mr. PenpieTon. Mostly coal, poenphnte roek., 
getting them ready recently, last three or four months. [ only 

ght them a short time a and put three of them in commission, 
and the other two I am getarting on now. 

Mr. Brices. You.expect to put those others in commission, do you? 

r. PENDLETON. Yes, sir. 
r. Brices. And those are wooden vessels? 


a merchant 


They weigh more. 
does? 


I have only just been 
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Mr. Briacs. I think. Mr. Raymond testified that he thought if the 
ships were sold, more of them would have to be tied up than are tied 
up now. 

Mr. PENDLETON. What would <2 man buy them for to tie them up? 
There is nobody charitable enough to do that. 

Mr, Briggs, Well, I don’t know. Do you think it might mean an 
advance in rates through agreement in any way or control of the ship- 
ping situation? 

Mr. PENDLETON, My opinion is that the Government has got to back 
this proposition or you have lost the ships, and you have got tq put 
them afloat and operate them regardless of price or profit; take the 
cargoes when they are offered, to at least 50 per cent of the commerce 
of this country; then after you drive the foreigner out you will estab- 
lish your lines, you will build up your connections, you Will be able to 
sell these ships to the men such as us fellows who don’t want to go 
broke now; but when you sold ships to these fellows two or three years 
ago, as I stated in my statement, you would break every one of them, 
and there isn’t one of them that isn’t broke if he carried out his 
obligations to buy them at $150 or $200 a ton—not one. 

Mr- Briges. Are you familiar with the amendment here for continu- 
ing the trade route practically by the Shipping Board for another five 
years unless they can be sold sooner? 

Mr, PENDLETON. No, sir. 

Mr. Briecs. That was a proposed amendment offered here by the 
Mississippi Valley Association, the Central West Association, I think, 
and the South Atlantic and Gulf Associations. 

Mr. PENDLETON. I have not seen that, Since the Parker bill of 1889, 
I have been coming down here, but this bill I have not prepared any- 
thing on it because I didn’t much expect to say anything until I came 
in here day before yesterday to dictate that little statement yesterday 
to the stenographer. 

"ey BrieGs yhat do you think of that sort of an amendment, any- 
wey 

Mr. PENDLETON. Keeping up the small ports in the South? 

Mr. Brices, Maintaining trade lines that are being carried on now 
by the Shipping Board. 

Mr. PENDLETON. I think it should be done. 

Mr. Briaes. For a period of five years, and give them time to organ- 
ize to take over the lines and routes, if it is possible for them to do so? 

Mr. PENDLETON. I think it should be done, and I think the Govern- 
ment is the only one that can do it. .If you put it into private hands 
it will swamp anybody that goes into it, because the foreigner will be 
able to beat them out. If you give them ships to-day there isn’t any- 
body in the South that can go down there and take a line and operate 
it successfully in competition with the foreigner for five years. 

Mr. Briecs. In other words, you believe that the operations of the 
board ought to be continued for five years? 

Mr. PENDLETON. I believe that if I owned every ship there is in the 
Government I would not sell them or try to scll them, and I would 
give out word that I was not going to sell them—more than a hundred 
of them. And if I advertised 20 ships I would sell them right here in 
Washington at auction so that every man could see what they brought 
and make him pid and put his voice against his brother in bidding 
them up. Then everybody sees what everybody is offering. You gentle- 
men can go down there and see what they are bidding for them and 
see whether you want to let them go or not after they sell 20, and you 
can stop it if you don’t like it. I would like to see every Congressman 
agree to take one ship and get his constituents to go and bid. [Laugh- 
ter.] You have got 
ship? ‘That would get away with 500 of them. 


* * * + * > * 


25,000 a in your district; why not take one 


eh wr Brices. You don’t believe in turning the ships loose at this 
me 

Mr. PENDLETON, I tell you, you can’t sell them. There is no qués- 
tion about that. Disabuse your mind of the idea that you can sell 
these ships. Whenever they have sold 200 of them within two years 
you send to me for the best suit of clothes you can find in Washington 
and I will order it for you—in the next two years, regardless of 
whether: you pass this bill or whether you don’t. It will help some 
—r to pass the bill and I am in favor of it; I think it ought to be 
passed, but I don’t see ong es in the shipping situation except the 
coastwise trade, for the private shipowner for the next five years, and 
I am willing to forego my part of it as far as it goes in order that we 
ean get established and then take the trade over. 

Mr. Brices. Is it your idea that the Shipping Board should put more 
ships into the service and operate them at even greater loss, unless they 
drove out competition wherever it might be? 

Mr. PENDLETON. Until they are doing 50 per cent of our qarrying, 
exports and imports in this country. 

Mr. Briecs. I think the statement filed here the other day by the 
Shipping Board was that the United States is now carrying 51 per cent. 

r. PENDLETON. That is tankers, 

Mr. Bricecs. That includes tankers, 51 per cent in American and 49 
per cent in foreign vessels; that of tanker cargoes, 75 per cent was 
curried in American yessels and 25 per cent in foreign vessels. 

Mr. PENDLETON, Yes, sir. 


Mr. Briees. And that of all cargoes, excluding tankers, 42 per cent | 


was carried in American vessels and 58 per cent in foreign vessels. 

Mr. PENDLETON. That has very recent 

Mr. Brices. That has just been brought down to date. The tables 
have just been furnished here, appearing on page 1747 of the record. 

Mr. LissneR. That is for 1921. 

Mr. Briges. Yes; water-borne commerce of the United States, 1921. 
That is what I say. 

Mr. Lissnger. I thought you said that was up to date. 

Mr. Brices. Well, I meant for the annual returns for the year, the 
last year for which statistics were available. 

Mr. LissNgeR. Well, that is not at the present time. 
the figures now. 

Mr. BricGs. Well, those are the last official statistics for the year. I 
judge it would be about 25 or 28 per cent at the present time. But 
this is a statement of the last official annual statistics. 

Mr. LissNgER. But the proportion carried in American bottoms is very 
much less than that now, probably not over 32 per cent, 

Mr. Briegs. So far as I recollect, Mr. Lissner, from the study that 
was filed here, it was stated to be 51.5 per cent in Mr. Lasker’s state- 
ment, if I am not mistaken. 

Mr. Lissner. I think that included tankers, 

Mr. ee That makes no difference. That is the statement that 
Was made, 
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gone up. 


Those are not 


Mr. LissNer. The only point I am taking issue with is that that 
statement is not up to date. 

Mr. Brices. I think Senator Fizrcusr or Mr. EpMonps asked the 
eens Board to supply the data showing what percentage was being 
carried in American vessels, and Mr. Merrill furnished this table the 
other day, which was put in the record about three days ago. It is in 
volume 27. This is the ver one, and I presume it was brought down 
to as late a date as he could get data. 

Mr. Lissnger. We have been issuing statements every month from 
the Bureau of Research showing the proportion by months, and for the 
first several months of this year the percentages are very much less ~ 
than those. 

Mr, Briecs. I presume, Mr. 
months. 

Mr. Lissner. They haye been steadily Fine down. 

Mr. Briees. I presume they fluctuate during the month. The usual 
practice, I think, is to take the annual returns, the annual showing. I 
hink that is the way the annual reports of the Government are gotten 
ont. “= statistics of foreign and domestic commerce, the statistical 
abstracts. 

Mr. Lissner. Well, I simply state, Mr. Briees, that if you want the 
figures up to date you can have them. There has been a steady decline 
for the past year in the percentage of dry cargoes carried in American- 
= ships in the foreign trade. 

ir. Brices. I know, Mr. Lissner, but these are the figures that you 
furnished, that the Shipping Board furnished, only a few days ago. 
Of course, I understand that over 500 vessels, I think nearly all of the 
Shipping Board, have been put out of business since these were 
made up. 

Mr. LissngrR. Because there wasn’t any cargo for them to carry. 

Mr. Briccs. I am not stating that, of course. There has been a 
great decline, a tremendous decline, in world trade everywhere. Of 
course, I am sure of that. 

I will ask Pe Mr. Pendleton, how much you think the Shipping 
Board or the Government ought to lose in that business? 

Mr. PENDLETON. I don’t think they will lose anything when they 
eperate the ships. I think every dollar of freight rate that they make 
is a gain to the country, and for that reason I would keep the ships in 
business until they were doing 50 to 60 per cent, regardless of what the 
freight rates were. I would do that amount of business, 

Mr. Briecs. You mean regardless of how much they lost? 

Mr, PENDLETON. Regardless of how much they lost. But personally 
I don’t consider they would be losing anything. 


Lissner, they fluctuate during the 


APPENDIX B—InsuRANCE. 


{Excerpt from article appearing in Fedite Ports, issue of October, 1921, 
p. 73. 
THe FuTurRE OF AMERICAN MARINE INSURANCE. 


(Future is giving concern to those appreciating importance of de- 
velopment of insurance business as pans extension of foreign trade. 
Urgent need for a strong home market. anifications of ma 
ance explained.) ‘ 


(By J. Arthur Bogardus, lecturer on marine insurance, 
University.) 


The outlook for the future of American marine insurance is giving 
grave concern fo those in the United States who are sufficiently well 
versed in foreign trade matters to realize that American marine insur- 
ance is absolutely essential to the estaltishment of a permanent Ameri-~ 
can merchant marine and the fostering of American foreign trade. 


ne insur- 


New York 


{Excerpt from article operas ie Pacific Ports, issue of Decem- 


ber, 1921, p. 72.] 
UNITED STATES MARINE INSURANCE LINKED WITH MERCHANT MARINE. 


Future of American underwriters depends in large measure on future | 
of country as a maritime power. While there have been many with- 
drawals from the insurance market = the past three years, the 
capacity of market is much greater than in pre-war times. 


(By J. Arthur Bogardus, lecturer on marine insurance, New York Uni- 
versity.) 
a * * * * « * 

As a matter of fact, in analyzing the status of marine insurance in 
the United States as it existed at the end of 1918 the congressional 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries reported a condition 
which was startling to those who had been led to believe that the 
American marine insurance interests were fast approaching a position 
of national independence in so far as concerned the taking care of the 
requirements of American trade. The following excerpt from the re- 
port of this committee will serve to summarize its findings: 


AMERICANS LOSE GRIP. 


“In view of the strategic importance of marine insurance in the up- 
building of foreign trade and a merchant marine, your committee re- 
grets to report that American interests have largely lost their grip 
on this type of underwriting. Probably no other vital branch of 
American commerce has passed so extensively under foreign control.” 


a * * * « * * 


[Excerpt from marine insurance hearings before the Subcommittee on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, House of Representatives, Sixty- 
sixth Congress, first session, July 9, 16, 17, and September 25, 
1919, p. 70.] 

Unitep STATES SHIPPING BoAarRD 
EMERGENCY FLEET CORPORATION, 
Division oF INSURANCE, 
Washington, July 17, 1919. 
Hon. Frepericx R. LEHLBACH, 
Chairman Subcommittee of Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Simm: Referring to my testimony before your committee on the 9th 
instant and your request for a list of losses for which the insurance 
fund of the United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corpora- 





grouped as follows: 





Paid. 





Collisions 
Strandings...... 

Machinery damage. . 
Steering-gear trouble. 
Heavy weather....... 








70, 000.'00 
00 | 1,870,000.00 | 2,311, 167. 11 
Miscellaneous.............. 174, 300. 00 175,000. 00 1,071. 50 


Total... ....sesse--} 9/979, 710.00 | 2,105,000. 00 









Yours very truly, 
B. K. Oapen, 
Acting Director of Insurance. 
{Excerpt from article appearing in “ Business Digest and 
Weekly,” vol. 25, January—July, 1920, p. 359. 


Porricn TrapeE—Tue Stratus or AMERICAN MARINES INSURANCE—AT 
PRESENT ONLY 63 Direct WRITING AMERICAN COMPANIES ARE PaR- 
TICIPATING IN OCEAN MARINE INSURANCBD. 

a - s * * * 

American companies transacted only a little over 50 per cent of the 
business, and the trend seems to be more and more in the direction 
of foreign-controlled compantes. 

Marine risks written and renewed during 1918 by all companies, 
domestic and foreign, operating in the United States, amounted to 
$71,258,305,186. This total was arrived at after making an approxi- 
mate deduction for motor vehicle, tourist baggage, and registered- 
mail insurance on the basis of premium income received from these 
sources as compared with the total premium on all “marine and in- 
land” business. This process, it is conceded, is somewhat subject to 
criticism, but premium: figares constituted the only data available, and 
in any case one uniform plan for mening oe deduction was applied to 
all gompanies. Of the foregoing total branch offices of admitted for- 
eign companies wrote or received $388,613,478,250, or 13 per cent, 
and other American companies $23,400,821,248, or 32.8 per cent. 


{Excerpt from “ Marine Insurance in the United States,” pp. 265, 266.] 
(By Solomon Huebner, University of Pennsylvania.) 


[Reprinted from the annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, vol. 26, September, 1905.] 
THE BUSINESS OF THE PRINCIPAL AMERICAN COMPANIES. 

In the United States the marine insurance business which is not 
written by foreign underwriters is-controlied mainly by seven domestic 
companies. According to the State insurance reports these companies 
are doing a prosperous business, each collecting over $400,000 of 
marine premiums annually. Collectively they received, according to the 
last reports available, $8,608,672, or eight-tenths of the total net 
marine premiums collected by American companies; possessed assets 
of $40,782,058, and carried marine risks aggregating $2,323,000,000, 
But only one of these companies, the Atlantic Mutual of New York, 
depends solely upon its marine and inland business, its premium re- 
ceipts amounting to $3,013,944, its marine losses to $1,142,302, and its 
admitted assets $12,025,021. The other six companies, considered col- 
lectively, depend poacioeny upon a fire insurance business, their fire 
premiums amounting to $15,089,227, as compared with $5,594,728 for 
marine premiums, thus constituting nearly three-fourths. of their total 
premium income. 


THE BUSINESS OF 


pera 


DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN COMPANIES IN THB 
STATES COMPARED. 


The extent to which foreign companies have acquired contro] of 
marine insurance in the United States becomes especially clear if one 
examines the annual financial reports of the various companies. If a 
compilation is made of the statistics as found in these reports it will 
appear that for the year 1903 the total net marine risks assumed by 
al] the foreign and domestic companies operating in the United States 
aggregated Snes. $6,877,006,221, the 12, bi8,000.- received 


UNITED 


nearly $18,000,000, and the admitted assets $112,912,000. Of these 
amounts, the American bramches of the 20 leading foreign companies— 


to say nothing of the large number of foreign companies o ting on 
the Pacific coast—wrote $3,723,000,000 of the risks, or 54 per cent 
of the total, received $7,160,335 of the net premiums, but gee « » only 
$21,733,958, or less than one-fourth of the admitted assets. Most of 


these foreign companies also confine themselves solely to the writing 
of marine risks, only 6 of the above 20 companies, transacting a fire 
business in addition to their marine business, 


{Excerpts from Report on Status ef Marine Insurance in the United 
States, p. 18.] 


(By S. S. Huebner, expert in insurance to the United States Shipping 
Board. and the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fishertes, 
including the recommendations of the Subcommittee on the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries.) 

(Approved by the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 

February 26, 1920.) 


VotumMe of MARINE INSURANCE WRITTEN. 


Marine risks written and renewed during 1918 all compani 
domestic and foreign, operating within the United States, amount 
to $66,080,295,060. This total was arrived at after making an ap- 
proximate deduction for motor-vehicle, tourist-baggage, and registered- 
mail insurance on the basis of premium income received from these 
sources as compared with the total] premium income on all “ marine 
and inland" business. This method, it ia. c is somewhat sub- 
ject to criticism, but premium figures constituted the only data avatii- 
able, and, in any case, one uniform plan for making the deduction was 


2,434,072.91 | 8,088, 471. 74 
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tion is liable, I hand you the attached. This list shows the accidents, 
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applied to all compantes. Of the foregoing total, branch offices of ad- 
matted foreign companies wrote or penewell $38,613,473,250, or 58.4 
per cent; American companies controlled abroad, through stock owner 


ship, $8,275,101,886, or 5 cent; and other companies 
$20 191 720625 or 36.6 per cent. 
After ded motor-vehicle, tourist-baggage, and ed-mail 


premiums, the net marine premiums of all American and forei 
panies operating in the United States aggregated $109,729,041 
1918. this total, branch offices of admitted foreign companies re- 
ceived $89,487,387, or 85.9 per cent; American companies controlled 
abroad, th stock ownersh 1,555,128, or 1.4 per cent; and all 
other American companies 736,526, or 62.7 per cent. Similar 
compilations were made as regards both net premiums and risks for 
the years 1917 and 1918, 


com- 


(P. 25.) 

DISTRIBUTION OF BUSINESS BETWEEN AMERICAN AND FORBIGN COMPANIBS, 
As pointed out in the previous chapter, total marine-insurance risks 
written and renewed during 1918 by all companies, domestic and for- 
, operating in the United States amounted to $66,080,295,060, 
after making an approximate deduction from the published “marine 
and inland” figures for motor-vehicle, tourist-baggage, and registered- 
mail insurance. Total net ne ium imecome, after making a 
similar deduction, ted $109,729,041. Presented in tabular form, 
and including only American companies composing groups 1 and 2—~ 
referred to above—the extent of foreign control as regards the above 


totals may be indicated as follows: 





(P. 64.) 


VESSSL-—PURPOSB 
SOCIETIES, 


ving such information to underwriters 
classification societies have been organ- 
ized fer the purpose of mulgating rules for the construction of 
vessels, of su ng such construction, assi ga “class” to each 
vessel, and publishing books containing a detailed and classified oor 
tion of the most essential features all vessels coming within th 
jurisdiction. Although classification is entirely optiona 
would find it so difficult to obtain insurance and wou 
many obstacles in soliciting freight to best advan 
not to have their vessels listed in the publications of some one of the 
leading societies as having been classed by it. Classification means 
that the vessel was designed and constructed under the supervision 
and according to the standards of the society. Following the comple- 
tion of the vessel, surveyors of the society examine the work. If all is 
found satis as to structural plan, materials, and machinery, 
the vessel will be assigned to a class, subject to the understandi 
however, that periodical surveys and necessary repairs shall be ma 
as the society may direct. 


MOST IMPORTANT CLASSIFICATION SOCIETIDS. 


The most important classification record, and also the first histori- 
cally, is Lloyd’s R ter of British and Foreign Shipping. While 
issued originally by don Lioyd’s, this publication is controlled at 
present by an organization managed by underwriters, merchants, and 
vessel owners and builders, and is entirely distinct from London Lloyd's. 
According to advices, however, underwriters assume the dominant rdéle 
in the management of the organization. The publication is design 
to indicate the general character of all vessels in the British marine 
not less than 100 tons, besides-numerous vessels in foreign fleets. 


{Excerpt from article anyeetins in the Economic World, issue of 
February 19, 1921, pages 278~279.] 
First OFFICIAL REPORTS ON THB OPDRATIONS OF THB 
ARINS INSURANCE SYNDICATES. 


The three American marine-insurance syndicates which were organ- 
ized last summer for the ree of proving. the shipping and the 
foreign trade of the United States with ample marine-insurance facili- 
ties recently completed the first six months of their activities, and at a 
geneeet meeting of the subscribers, held in New York City on January, 

6, brief reports were submitted on behalf of the management of the 
oo t had been accomplished to the end of 1920, 
‘ollow : 
I. REPORT OF S¥NDICATD “‘a,”’ 
(By C. R, Page, manager.) 

From an informal report which has already been in your hands, you 
will have seen that Syndicate “A” has up to date perfected its organi- 
zation along the Atlantic and Gulf coasts by the creation of several 
districts, which bave their headquarters in the principal cities. hd 

The surveyors in our service are men of experience in the field of hull 
work, general machinery, boilers and turbines, and offer, on the whole, 
excellent material to be educated into thoroughly reliable and com- 
petent underwriters’ surveyors. ‘ 

Up to date we have been most fortunate in the hearty cooperation 
and support of the Division of Construction and Repairs of the United 
States Shipping Board, and this joint action has, we feel, produced 
excellent results for both the Shipping Board and the underwriters’ 
interests generally. 

The beneficial effects of the policy of calling for competitive bids wher- 
ever practicable is reflected in much more advantageous prices having 
been obtained than have recently prevailed. 

. * ° of 


CONSTRUCTION AND TYPE OF OF CLASSIFICATION 
As a convenient means of 
and shippers, various so-call 


vessel ownere 
meet with so 
that few care 


AMERICAN 


syndicates, showin 
The three reports 


= * s 
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In the early activities of the syndicate the greatest attention has 
been pes to this question of repair costs, because here the need 
moms 7 to be the greatest. Inspection has, however, also received 
attention. 

That phase of our contractual obligation to the Shipping Board to 
periodically inspect its own vessels has been carried out, not by our 
own organization but by the United States Bureau of eeevey (Martin 
and Gardner), under an arrangement tentatively accept by both 
parten subject to the approval of the Shipping ard, which, 
owever, has not yet been given. Acting under this arrangement, 
the bureau has made some 1,800 surveys, 1,400 of which represent 
the No. 1 survey and 400 the No. 2. e reports are comprehensive 
and contain much information and are open to your inspection. 

As to risks offered to or accepted by the syndicate, our own sur- 
veyors are undertaking inspections, both as to condition of mainte- 
nance and repair and as to loading. * * * 

The establishment of foreign agencies is also having our attention, 
although this phase of development has frankly been subordinated to 
the handling of the immediate damage-repair problem at home and 
little progress in respect of the former has m made. * * *® 

Our contact with the various problems of to-day leaves one out- 
standing impression, which is an appreciation of the extraordinary 
opportunity which is now afforded to American underwriters to wield 
a powerful influence in the. control of both repair and salvage costs. 
If, however, this opportunity is to be fully availed of, Syndicate “A” 
must have the complete and hearty cooperation of all the under- 
writers, not alone as members of the syndicate but in respect of the 
damage repairs in which they, as underwriters outside the group, are 
interested. 

* os * * * * * 


Already the syndicate has the full and hearty support of the 
Division of Insurance of the United States Shipping Board and is 
actively cooperating with the Division of Construction and Repairs 
and is, therefore, because of the requirements of the Shipping oar 
as the latgeat operator in the ship-repair market, in daily and close 
contact with the situation, and is, accordingly, in a position, we feel, 
to not only ask but warrant your complete support. ithout the sup- 
port of the es community the effort we are making w 
undoubtedly fail to yield anything of permanent advantage, and thus 
what is an extraordinary opportunity will be lost. 

Il. REPORT OF SYNDICATE “ B.” 
(By Lawrence J. Brengle, chief underwriter.) 


I think it will be of interest to the subscribers to know the amount 
of premiums which have been written to date. 


SYNDICATE B, 

The net premium is 

Estimated losses 

Of which the earned premium as of Dec. 10, 1920, is__-_ 
Estimated losses as of Dec. 10, 1920....._---_--_-----. 


SYNDICATE C, 
The net premium is 
Estimated losses 
Of which the earned premium as of Dec. 10, 1920, is_ 
Estimated losses as of Dec. 10, 1920_..---__----.----- 00, 000. 00 


In connection with the premium we shortly expect to make a further 
payment to the underwriters which wi!l bring the matter practically 
up to date. I would also like to say that during the past three or four 
months our work has been largely constructive; we have had a good 
many obstacles to overcome, due to a standardized system which it has 
been necessary to educate peg up to, and our work has in conse- 
quence been necessarily slow. he brokers ‘have met the syndicate with 
a great deal of favor and I think the future outlook is very bright. 

+ * 2 * * * . 


8, 321, 596. 
500, 000. 
ers. 216. 


III. REPORT OF SYNDICATE “CC” COMMITTER. 
(By Walter Wood Parons, William H. McGee, and Hendon Chubb.) 


The managers feel that the members of the syndicate should have a 
clear idea as to exactly how rates of Syndicate ‘“‘C” are named, as well 
as the policies which have governed the managers in making those 
rates; and it is for this purpose that this report is submitted. 

The board of managers have delegated the rate-making power as re- 
gards Syndicate “C” to a rate committee. The rate committee con- 
sists of all the managers of Syndicate “ C,” and it holds regular weekly 
meetings at the syndicate rooms at 11 o’clock every Wednesday. It only 
differs from the managers’ meeting in that two members constitute a 
quorum. At those meetings it is customary for the committee to con- 
sider all fleets or vessels which have been submitted to the underwriter 
prior to noon of the Tuesday preceding it. In each case it is the en- 
deavor to name rates and terms at that meeting for all the fleets coming 
before them. 

* . . * > = ok 


It has also been the custom to have the broker personally present his 
ideas to the committee, and in many instances the owner or his repre- 
sentative has also appeared before the committee. 

In arriving at rates for a fleet the rate committee have felt that care- 
ful consideration should be given to the record of the owners of the fleet 
or vessel, where the owner has had a managing experience of threé 
years or more. In this respect the rating for Syndicate “C” must pro- 
ceed on a very different basis from the rating made on vessels of Syndi- 
eate “B.” In Syndicate “B” most of the vessels are in the hands of 
new owners, and until their efficiency or inefficiency has been demon- 
strated it is necessary to arrive at an average rate to apply to all these 
vessels; but in the case of Syndicate “C” most of the vessels belon 
to the owners who have had long experience, and where the results o 
such experience are available to underwriters this has been taken as an 
important factor in arriving at the rates asked for. 

n all cases the rate committee have also given their careful consid- 
eration to the value per ton, as it is recognized that in most cases the 
cost of repairs depends more upon the tonnage of the vessel than it does 
upon the insured value, and that any low per ton insured value must 
be compensated for by a corresponding advance in rates. 

In short, the factors which have guided the committee in making rates 
have been: Record of owners, type anu age of vessel, trade ae in, 
and value per ton; and in each case the underwriter prepa ‘or the 
consideration of the committee all available data bearing upon these 
considerations, together with a record or previous syndicate quotations 
on vessels of like general character. 


UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD, 
Washington, March 22, 1922. 
Hon. Duncan U. FLETCHER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 


My Deak SENATOR: Replying to your favor of the 7th instant, permit 
me to say that I took up with my colleague, Commissioner Lissner, under 
whom matters of insurance have been placed by the board, the subject 
matter of your letter, and I am inclosing a herewith a copy of his 
letter to me, answering as far as it is possible to do the questions pro- 
pounded in your letter. 

I will be glad at any time to give you any information in my power. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Gro. BE. CHAMBERLAIN, 


(Memorandum from Commissioner Lissner to Commissioner Chamberlain 
in re letter from Senator FLETCHER, dated March 7, 1922.) 


MakCH 21, 1922, 

Referring to Senator FLercHer’s letter to you of the 7th instant, 
making certain inquiries with regard to insurance matters, I am in- 
pe by Mr. Ogden, manager of our marine insurance department, as 
ollows : 

“It is extremely difficult to answer the questions asked with an 
degree of accuracy. The latest figures we have, those for the year 1919, 
show that $88,266,387 is the estimated premium paid to American in- 
surance companies for insurance on American vessels and their cargoes. 
There are not even any estimated figures for the amount of American 
insurance placed directly with foreign companies. 

Recent figures of Shipping Board operations indicate that insurance is 
less than 5 per cent of the total operating cost. This is based on ex- 
tremely low estimates for the insurance, and it 1s believed that with the 
cost of commercial insurance the percentage would be as high as 6 or 7 
per cent. . 

It is imrpossible to give the existing insurance rates, for on cargo they 
vary from one-twentieth of 1 per cent to 2 or 3 per cent, depending on 
the merchandise and the voyage. The rates on steamers for annual 
insurance vary from, say, 3 to 7 per cent. F 

The proportion of insurance on American vessels and cargoes placed 
with forei insurance companies is about 65 per cent of the entire 
amount, he insurance of cargo is divided about equally between the 
American and foreign markets, while considerably more hull insurance 
is placed abroad than in the local markets. The proportion of the hull 
insurance placed abroad is gradually being reduced. 

I believe that practically all American-flag ships, with the exception 
of those owned by the Governnrent, are classified in Lloyd’s Register. I 
have recently heard representative American underwriters say that it 
made very little difference to them whether a ship was classified in 
Lloyd’s Register or in the American bureau. However, it does make a 
difference when arranging either hull or earge insurance with foreign 
underwriters, and I think I am correct in saying that as a whole it 
means more to have a vessel classified by Lloyd’s Register than it does 
to have her classified in the American bureau.” 

If I can be of any further assistance, please let me know. 


MEYER LISSNER, Commissioner. 


APPENDIX C. 
[Excerpt from Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce for April, 1922.] 
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Brougk* in— 
Foreign vessels— 
Spanish 
Swedish... 


Carried in— 
Cars‘and other land vehicles.... 
American vessels 


8 
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Total in foreign vessels 


Carried in— 
Cars and other land vehicles... 
American vessels. . éoe 
Foreign vessels... 


WATER-BORNE FOREIGN COMMERCE. 


Tn:American veaselss. ...........ccccccececncssceccccce aeoe 
In foreign vessels 


Total (except in land vehicles and-parcel post) 


85, 392, 837 
144, 618, 145 


In American vessels. 
In foreign vessels. .......<cecssscer- onedon ces cbécomaicn ce 


Total (except:in land vehicles) 
TONNAGE. OF VESSELS. 


116, 599, 287 
173, 910, 065 


200, 509, 352 


Net tons. 
2, 490, 174 


2,368, 531 
4, 858, 705 
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APPENDIX D. 
{Excerpt from the Anrerican Economist, June 9, 1922.] 
SHip SuBSIDY THREATENED WITH DEFEAT. 


If one is to believe the portentous misgivings finding their wa 
rint, emanating from Washington, and said to have originated 
White House, there is anything but 

bill framed with such care by the ipping Board, and so. generous), 
fathered by the chairmen. of the two committees of Congress that de 

with shipping matters. It is declared that if the ship subsidy bill is 
defeated President Harding will abolish the Shipping Board. It is 
announced, seemingly authoritatively, that if the ship subsidy bill is 
not passed by Congress Chairman Lasker, admittedly “the wheel 
horse for abtpoueite legislation,” will get out of the hipping Board 
in disgust. t is even stated (in New York Journal of Commerce's 
special Washington dispatches) that the President has ‘to-day (June 
2) served notice of his intention to shift the responsibility of findin 
a solution for the merchant marine problem from the Shipping Boar 

to the leaders in Congress, unless they are willing to accept the advice 
and recommendations of those charged with the responsibility.” 

Congress, surely, still the right to initiate legislation and 
to send it to the President for his approval or veto, and to enact it 

over the President’s veto if such be the will of two-thirds of the 
Members of each branch of Congress; That this is what the Constitu- 
tion: provides may be forgotten at times by some, but it is never for- 
gotten by the Federal courts.. If the President sees fit to “ shift the 
ey. of finding a solution for the: merchant marine problem 
from the Shipping Board to the leaders in Congress,” those same 
leaders in Congress may prove themselves equal to the task. In fact, 
if the cooperation of the lent had been extended to a provision 
of: a law approved on June’ 5, 1920, known as the Jones. Merchant 
Marine Act, it would have been “infinitely cheaper” thus to have pro- 
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tected our merchant marine, according to the sworn testimony of the 
chairman of the Shipping Board himself. 

The reason that Congress appears: to balk at the passage of the. ship 
subsidy bill, if it is true that it is balking, is because of the huge ex- 
a involved, upward of $50,000,000 a yeas when the bill is in full 
‘orce as law, nators and Representatives seeking. reelection this 
fall dread to face their constituents if by their votes they have added 
this vast additional tax to the aiveady, heavily burdened taxpayers, 
When it becomes better realized, as it apt to be both by Members 
of Congress and the press of the country, that at no expense what- 
ever to the National Treasury our shipping in foreign trade could be 
developed to the point of profitably competing with foreign ships, 
through the same form of protection that is extended to all other 
products of the United States requiring protection—that is to say, the 
tariff—but that it was deemed wiser to go about it by taking from the 
National Treasury $50,000,000 a year for such protection, the tax- 

ayers are very apt indeed to say that the tari protection is the 

tter. When to that is added the fact that, previous to the Civil 
War, our ships in ae trade were protected through-the tariff and 
at no expense to the tional Treasury, and that it was the most 
successful and prosperous’ marine we ever possessed, a marine that for 
72 years carried an everree of 80 per cent of our entire foreign com- 
merce, the taxpayers will be apt to say that a policy that history: has 
proven to have m so efficacious as that should be equally effective 
now. 

It was thought that the subsidy way would be “the easier way ’”’ of 
protecting our shipping in foreign trade, because the old successful 
way involves the m cation—not the abrogation, termination, or 
cancellation, remember—of a number of terminable trade treaties and 
conventions now in force. By “easier way" was meant a way that 
would not be so apt to arouse our foreign rivals to drastic retaliator 
enactments, but these are threatened, just the same, by our Bri 
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rivals, the very ones we have. been so solicitous of . They 

fess to see no difference between the tariff and e BU pro- 
ection of American ships, if the result is to roe British ships of 
a large part of their ocean carrying, the inevitable result of the suc- 
cess of the subsidy policy. But mid-western voters see a vast dif- 
ference between taking $50,000,000 a year out of the National Treasu 
and leaving it there, and adding to it, such as would be the case 
the pre-Civil War time shipping policy were readopted. 

As we expected, the ship subsidy bill is enterimg upon parlous times, 


APPENDIX E, 
{From the Gulf Ports Magazine, Jane, 1922.] 


Unirep Staves Supping Boarp CoMPLETES. WoRLD’s. Greatest SHIP- 
BUILDING PROGRAM. 


THE SHIPPING BOARD'S OWN REPORT ON THE FINISHED PROGRAM. 


When the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation ion Spann 
Point, Md., delivered to the Emergency Fleet Corporation, May 9, to be 
operated by the Munsen Line in the South American service, the new 

535" passenger and cargo steamer Western World, the greatest ship- 
building prostas in the history of nations was completed, 

From y 24, 1917, when the wood cargo carrier North Bend, the 
first vessel to be built under war-time contracts, was turned over to 
the Government by Kruse & Banks, North Bend, Oreg., to May 9, 1922, 
the United States Shipping Board constructed 2,312 vessels of various 
pee of 13,636,711 dead-weight tons. To-day, more than of 

ese vessels are laid up, due to the depressing conditions of the world’s 
markets, as well as to the inability of the operator to com- 
pete with his fereign competitors from the standpoint of expenses. 

The vessels built during and after the war consisted of requisitioned 
and contract steel cargo carriers, tankers, refrigerator, transport, col- 
lier, and combined passenger and cargo carriers; contract wood cargo 
carriers, barges, tankers, finished hulls, and sailing vessels; contract 
composite cargo carriers ; contract concrete cargo carriers and 35 
steel and wood ocean tugs; and steel and wood harbor tugs. 

The building of this gigantic fleet wag net confined entirely to the 
United States, Japan constructing 30 steel cargo carriers of 243,290 
Saat cen tons and China 4 steel cargo carriers of 40,000 dead- 
w ons. 

Prior te the entrance of the United States into the war, the maximum 
yearly output of ships in this country was in the year 1908, when 1,457 
vessels of 921,324 dead-weight tons, including all vessels of 5 net tons 
and over, were built; of steamships alone the total was 722,436 dead- 
weight tons. 

The North Bend, heretofore mentioned, was the first wood vessel to 
be turned over to the Government. The first requisitioned steel are 
earrier, the seneger, was delivered August 30, 1917, by the Teledo 
Shipb: Co., Toledo, Ohio, and the first contract steel cargo carrier 
was the Seettle, later changed to the Western Hero, which was de- 
livered January 10, 1918, by the Skinner & Eddy plant, at Seattle, 


Wash. 

Considering ocean-going vessels, the output for the month of Septem- 
ber, 1919, 150 vessels of 810,386 dead-weight tons, greatly exceeded 
maximum pre-war deliveries for the entire year. Compared with the 
average annual construction of 476,092 dead-weight tons, from 1890 to 
1916, inclusive, the contrast is more striking. 

The origina peo called for 3,270 ships of 18,407,276 dead- 
weight tons. After the armistice all construction was canceled, thus 
reducing the program by 958 ships of 4,770,565 dead-weight tons, which 
represented approximately 50 per cent of all vessels that had not 
reached a of completion of 85 to 90 per cent, and more than 
one-half of the vessels yet to be launched. 

On August 3, 1917, 431 vessels under construction in shipyards 
throughout the United States were requisitioned by the Government. 
Thirteen of the number were released, before completion, to former 
owners; 22 were canceled; and the status of 12 changed from a 
tion to contract vessels, thereby leaving a total of 384 requisitioned 
vessels on the active construction program of the corporation. 

The wood-ship program of the corporation had reached a total of 
1,017 vessels of various types at the time construction was curtailed, 
Of this number 428 were subsequently canceled, 474 were completed, 
and 115 partially completed. 

When the Emergency Fleet Corporation adopted the plan of build- 
ing fabricated ships and awarded contracts for a total of 390 vessels, 
representing 2,675,000 dead-weight tons, doubt was expressed in some 
quarters as to the success of this type of construction, which was a 
radicai change from the accepted methods. It was recognized, however. 
that by having the hull steel fabricated at the bridge and structural 
shops throughout the country and then assembled at the shipyards, a 
considerable expansion of the shipbuilding Industry was possible. 

Many of these vessels have been in continuous service for a long 
time, and the results show that — have proved equally as serviceable 
as others of the fleet, and their utility as cargo carriers has been estab- 
lished. The use of standard — in the construction of these vessels 
has simplified the problem of repairs, whether of a minor nature or 
extensive in scope. 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, 218 ships of 1,737,550 
dead-weight tonnage were delivered bv the Construction Department of 
the Division of Construction and Repairs. This tonnage was but 30.5 
per cent of that delivered during the previous fiscal year, showing the 
rapidity with which the construction program was curtailed. On 
July 1, 1921, a few days after the new Shipping Board came into 
office, there remained to be constructed but 24 steel contract vessels, 
totaling 276,800 dead-weight tons. All requisitioned steel, contract 
wood, and concrete vessels were completed before the end of the fiscal 
year 1921, and contract composite vessels during the previous fiscal year. 

Of the 204 shipyards formerly engaged in ~~ construction for the 
Rnagmes Fleet Corporation, all but 7 in the United States, and the 
yard in China, made their final delivery by the end of June, 1921. 

To the Atlantic coast goes the distinction of having turned out the 
greatest number of ships and the greatest amount of tonnage. On this 
coast were built 848 vessels of 5,625,188 dead-weight tons. The Pacific 
coast was second, with 759 vessels of 5,254,150 dead-weight tons. The 
Great Lakes district was third, with 479 vessels of 1,625,000 dead- 
weight tons. The Gulf was fourth, with 192 vessels of 849,100 dead- 
weight tons. 

The Philadelphia section is awarded the honors for turning out the 
greatest number of vessels and tonnage, the grand total being 329 
vessels of 2,662,080 dead-weight tons. 

San Francisco was second, with a grand total of 241 vessels of 
2,051,500 dead-weight tons. 

Seattle with third, with 505 vessels of 2,010,350 dead-weight tons. 


Portland, Oreg., was fourth, with 213 vessels of 1,192,650 dead- 


went tons. 

If all the vessels on the program were placed in a straight line, 
stem to st they would extend for a distance of 158 miles, and if 
steaming a mile and a quarter apart would reach from New York to 


notte teens cad weight ts 1 to the carrying city of 
ead- equal to capa: 
388,363 freight cars loaded 35 tons per car. As there are approx 
mately 2,800,000 freight cars in the United States nearly one-seyenth 
of them would be —— to equal the carrying capacity of the. vessels, 
A total of 4,593, horsepower is generated by the propelling ma- 


mery. ° 
‘ For ihe transportation of the hull steel alone, 115,000 flat cars would 
e required. 

For manufacturing the rivets used, a rod of steel three-fourths of an 
inch in diameter and 87,500 miles long would be necessary. This rod 
would extend once around the earth, at the Equator, and cient would 
remain to make a three-strand fence from New York to sco. 

ht of the shipbuilding program 218 yards were construct- 
i . which 80 were building steel vessels, 131 had wood and 
te ship contracts, and 7 were working on concrete steamers. 
hile the expenditures for all plant construction, ineluding the yards 
owned entirely by the fe Nagy were less than 6 per cent of the 
cost of the ships, 179 yards, installation plants, were given 
financial assistance for plant construction. 

It was necessary, in carrying out this stupendous project, 

13 marine railways, 17 floating docks, and 2 


auxiliaries. 

At the beginning of the program there was a nucleus of 50,000 first- 
class mechanics in our shipbuilding industry, and with the assistance 
of the Emergency Fleet Corporation this number was expanded to 
385,000 men, who received a training either directly or indirectly and 
became proficient in the trade employed m the buflding of ships. 

For purposes of comparison, the total number of ships built in 1900 
was 1,447, of 590,685 dead-weight tons. In 1919 the tetal number of 
as cme oe was 1,953, of 4,989,931 dead-weight tons. 

effect of the shipbuilding program upon our shipping fs clearly 
shown in our increa share ef the at trade of the world. In 
1914 commodities to the value of $368,359,756 were carried in our 
own ships, representing 9.7 per cent of our water-borne fo trade. 
In the fiscal year beginning June 30, 1920, this percentage was sed 
to 44.8 per cent, and the value of the ——— and exrorts carried in 
American bottoms amounted to $5,071 981. This exceeds by far 
the total value of our water-borne foreign trade in 1914, representing 
$3,785,468,512. An indust of immense proportions was therefore 
established and can be reestablished only by means of Government aid. 

The activities of the United States Shipping Board and its agencies 
have been as wide in scope as the commerce of the whole world. It 
eontracted for the purchase of sh under various types of purchase 
contracts. In the performance these contracts it became a co- 
worker in the building of ships. It undertook the duties and respon- 
sibilities of a banker and became a party to the financing of the 
shipbuilding program. It became a general contractor and assisted in 
providing ater shipbuilding facilities. It became a manufacturer 
and und k to increase the output.of ship equipment. It became 
a lumber merchant and acquired timber forests. It became an insurance 
company and sold protection against insurable losses. It entered trans- 
portation fields and built and —— street railways. It built and 
operated hotels for housing workmen; it built homes for the families 
of workmen and in so doing created townships with paving, water, ga 
sewers, moving-picture theaters, hospitals, and all the necessities an 
conveniences of municipal life. . 
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Construction program segregated according to coasts—Continued. 
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NASHVILLE, TENN, 
Bteel, barges..........0seee0 meh oindbesena qeacenccqvneceaca 


SAVANNAH, GA. 
Composite, cargo. . 


paegnenenansetecenctecesnhoreaescusdabese 
il eidsiadeenceitates wenhashaasnann chidasteninn 
PRPS OCHRE RESO RET HEE OER See seece oe SHSONE DS COaHENeS 


SSRs: ainnauttnhesmemiatincentiseneniadaunienied oe eeucececese eee eee 
‘ 300 
"Pa 
WEEE HEIs + 00s Cohasenrenneaciernanasiedesanenteene 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
Break CBNGS. .cccccsccdccecscccccocsccnccccsesacees 


POOR eee eRe Rete Ee ese r ese sanereeneneee 


me Caomarete,, taniters.........cacos ceccacccsccece enconmanececee 
RUN A Mdsalctwverasch<éelnghebeds a ee ae eateasll 
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Construction program segregated according to cities—Continued, 


PORTLAND, OREG. 





COTM... cccccccccccstdsccondcccccoccctccosce eccecccecocs 
Tankers. 2 .ccccccccsseosevcvce ecccsecesces eveccsccecces 









Total stool. ..........00 eoeccce vecdevescecncococececs 


Wood: . 












Seer re rererr rere rrr errr errr ir rir irr) 


Total wood. . 
Grand total.. 















PEPE ETT ee eee eer Tree rr rrr tT irr itr ier) 


errr er errr eee ere eee 

















Wood: 
CBT nn) ons cccnccccwcncscscosesecccesccestascetouseses 
PEEL RNIN, «0 04a dumnnne-eoentastanesmneasaponseenenel 
TIT GS. coo cccccccccccpovccvccccccesccucesceuseesscoonses 
ATER, AE RE, SRE PRAEGER IEN 134 504, 350 
Ty r.sckskbtn chiohencdnaichbepunsin tunes necanl 305 2,010, 350 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Deed CRBs 6... ccceccgacccccscevscebccccte Soresecccesses a 34, 400 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
BE, MIL cnc ncenbauivengcdancetecbsecconvensesepenssee 106 403, 600 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 
Beh GHGR, 650... ccvejesivessevcoecvcscocesbtetestiviube 10 29, 300 
DETROIT, MICH. 
OE, COED. soa dcacnndndeoccsnvoccncoonecesosepesesocences 71 273,650 
ECORSE, MICH. of 
i i... wad nbeeeeborntscasabieaeneanieini 6 291, 850 
OOS FIs 0 hccsdscnsnicevsnpncnsenvcsseccocnnebenl 2B dovqoccenenes 
Ws 0046psecnasdictenstnsnevcebsgheonbantertente 78 291, 850 
—— 








Total wood.... ana 
ho: aathocuheaes sesebeabans onkvesenaasseal 
Steel: 
iD ohineweestnagcakhsceekusepadaskthemshashsenrech ent _° 83, 250 
Pt: pccaskebockbbtceyeen pybetdaeaenininanseial 2 J acssdensecce 
ic npaséasdvaesetountinesocosnedmunhaaindiinad O hccsidusichooce 
IR oie ree lpra 68 8 no A 30 83, 250 
PULUTH, MINN. | 
Bleed, CAG .. Foe vccccvcgccerecsasstesvesdesevdececevers ers’ 34 | 124, 050 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
DOE, GRIT A ciccconvdaschevadscspesviccscccacchenabeceveten 27 | 102, 100 
JAPAN 
PO SIDS. bos on scnnesdbSbGsbAs bbb wbeecdelasesh ese escbed ' 30 243, 290 
CHINA. | 
ace cone crecht ceiiesssauen gine sevaseeousdaadake ! 4 40,000 
— 
Total construction program. ..........seceeceecesees 2,312 | 13, 636, 711 
—_— ——————— \ 


Construction cost of the Shipping Board’s passenger fleet. 


On May 15 the United States Shipping Board made public a sum- 
aoe st Seereetien costs on the 23 “ State" boats, compiled as of 
ay 10, 1922: 








New name. Old name. ae Builder. Cost, 
| Feet. | 
President VanBuren) Old North State: : . 502 | New York Ship- | $4,084, 695.58 
building Co. 
President Hayes....| Creole State-...... OOD 45533 50OSs53635cchen 4,085, 573.61 
President Polk..... Granite State... .. 602 }:::.. Mites o--| 4,086,027.46 
President Monroe...| Pan Handle State. 502 |..... do......06 eeeee| 4,085, 516.44 
President Harrison.| Wolverine State... 602 |..... do.....5 secees-| 4,085, 889.93 
President Adams. ..| Centennial State. . 502 |... -1dO..cecccceeees| 4,088,466. 49 
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JULY 18, 


Construction cost of the Shipping Board’s passenger fleet—Continued. 








New name, 














President Garfield. . 502 New york Ship- | $4,088, 274.71 
President Madison..| Bay State......... 518 |..... do 5, 887,111.73 
President Pierce... . 518 |..... do. 5, 887, 111. 78 
President KeKinley 518 |..... do. 7,041, 552. 23 
President Wilson...| Empire State.....| 518 |..... . 
President Taft......| Lon 

President Lincoln. .| Hoosier State... .. Oe teeced do , 008, 964. 
President Cleveland) Hawkeye State.... 518 6, 664,521.20 


Bethlehem Ship- 
building Corpo- 








President Roosevelt 
President Grant... . 





Buckeye State. ... 
Pine Tree State... 
Palmetto State.... 
Nutmeg State..... 
Badger State...... 


eeeee 
ewe edOnnenscereccee 


American Legion... 









...--] Gopher State......| 518 |..... 7,302, 848. 15 
President Jefferson.| Beaver State......| 518 |..... b..enaoeviane 7,517,318. 15 
President Taylor ...| Golden State...... 518 | New News| 2,201,944.92 





President Jackson. . 


eeeeeee] PED fawn we AOenenesnrecece 


130, 554, 297. 28 


The above vo represent the total construction costs as reflected 
by the books of the home office to date. While they are not to be re- 
garded as final, it is not believed that they will be increased by any 
great amount, 





APPENDIX F. 
{Excerpt from the Nation, July 5, 1922.) 
SHOVELING Mongy INTO THE Suwa. 


We can not agree with those who think that in consequence of 
recent events the ship subsidy bill is already beaten. The New York 
Times, for instance, says that the decision of the House not to con- 
sider the measure until after the summer recess means that no action 
can be taken at this session, and it quotes President Harding himself 
as saying that there will not be time to consider the bill at next win- 
ter’s short session. But, unlike the tariff, the ship-subsidy measure 
requires no discussion of detailed and lengthy schedules, while Presi- 
dent Harding’s remark was intended merely as a spur to Congress. 
He will not repeat it if the winter session comes without the er 
subsidy plan having been disposed of. More damaging to subsidy 


than delay, probably, is the controversy over the sale of liquor on 
Shipping ard vessels. Between these two handicaps the subven- 
on 


lan is certainly confronted with a hard Aight. but to call it 
already beaten is to lose sight of the fact that virtually all the organiza- 
tion and a large part of the propaganda is on the side of subsi - 

It is announced, for instance, that the chairman of the Shipping 
Board will take the stump for the measure, The announcement is 
superfluous, since Mr. Lasker has been on the “me in one guise or 
another for the past several months, scarcely leaving it except for 
meals. Indeed one of the worst features of the subsidy movement is 
the way in which an administrative body like the ipping Board 
has been distorted into a publicity agency and is spending taxpayers’ 
money to further the fortunes of its personnel. Mr. sker said 
before a congressional committee last summer, “I am not an expert 
in shipping, but I take a little pride in being an expert in publicity.” 
He has proved both contentions. 

As the Nation has pe out before, if there could be any justifi- 
cation for ship subsidy, it would be on the ground that it would 
maintain a national merchant marine manned by American sailors 
and so keep up our traditions as a seafaring people. The present 
bill does not give the slightest consideration to this aspect, while the 
ee Board, by assisting in the cutting of wages, has been the 
chief influence in apenas the fine body of American seamen that we 
got together during the war. 

Even if the country were to gant the my of taxing the public 
as a whole to maintain an industry which can not pay its own way, 
the present ship subsidy bill is indefensible and dangerous. More 
than the pending tariff, it provides for extraordinary administrative 
powers, capable of all manner of favoritism and abuse. No shipowner 
can claim a penny of subsidy as a right under the law, The Ship- 
ping Board has authority on its own fiat to deny any subsidy at all 
or to increase the rates stated in the bill up to 100 per cent. A 
representative of the Shipping Board has admitted that in the case 
of the Leviathan, for instance, the board would be able under the 
bill. to refuse the owner a penny or two award him as much as 
$1,800,000 a year, The bill provides that 10 per cent of our customs 
revenue and various other funds shall automatically go for ship 
subsidies without appropriation by Congress. Mr. Lasker estimates- 
these at $52,125, a year, but. Representative Davis of Tennessee 

uts the amount as possibly $75,000, If that is true, the Shipping 

oard is handed a blank check by Congress, told to fill it in to any 
amount up to $75,000,000, and allowed to expend the money on 
whoever it likes: 

. Lasker has based his appeai for ship subsidy largely on the 
argument that it would enable the Government to sell its. fleet and 
save the $50,000,000° a meee that the Shipping Board is now losing. 
But it remains to be proved that the proposed bill would induce ship- 
ping firms to buy the Government fleet or that the Shipping Board 
n run up so large a deficit. So-far as the Government fleet goes, a 
large number of the vessels were hastily and badly built and private 
shipping interests do not want them at any price: 

e Nautical Gazette of June 10 prints an illuminating financial 
statement of two vessels, one Danish and the other under the Shipping 
Board, on a yoyage from Baltimore to Hamburg, with full cargoes of 
grain, returni ballast. Both ships were of about the same age 
and of about 7, deadweight tons each. The Shipping Board vessel, 
however, is, an ojl burner and should have the advantage over the 
Danish atgametiy, which burns coal and so carries a crew of 38 against 
the othér’s 80. The total voyage expense of the Danish vessei was 
$17,558 and a profit was made of $1,910, The voyage expense of the 
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Shipping Board’s craft was $21,030, and there was a loss of $614. The 
wages paid on the American steamship amounted to $2,105, which was 
less than the Danish item of $2,855. The big difference was in fuel, 
which cost the Danish vessel $2,970 and the American $6,300. Oil is 
not a more expensive fuel than coal. The explanation therefore is 
that there was a high fuel wastage on the Shipping Board craft due 
to bad construction, faulty oe or poor steering. 

President Harding thinks that by explaining the ship subsidy bill to 
the people they be won for its support. In our n the less 
the pap advocates say about the bill, and the more 4 wave Old 
Chess the better their chances will be. Representative Davis put it 
well: 


“Our Government-owned merchant tonnage cost the people about 
3,000,000,000. It is estimated that we will probably sell the ships 
‘or $200,000,000. Consequently, the people will stand a by “ 
tion of $2,800,000,000. ermore, it is contemplated t either 
<i shipping camesntes or companies to be organized, who buy 
the ships, will capitalize the ships largely in excess of their cost to 
them and sell the stock and bonds to the American people, so that the 

ple will be standing the war inflation, the post-war deflation, and 
he the promotion inflation. 

“ The people, through their Government, will sell the ships for approxi- 
mately $200,000,000, lend $125,000,000 to recondition those ships or 
build others, and then pay the owners approximately $750,000, in 
subsidies and aids within the next 10 years. In other words, we will 
be giving the ships away and paying e recipients over half a billion 
dollars to operate them for the next 10 years, not to speak of the 
fact that they will probably be coming back at each succeeding Con- 
gress asking for more.” 

The American people refused to sanction the Hanna ship subsidy, 
which would have cost $8 222,268 annually, and the Gallinger bill car- 
rying an expenditure o $5 109,355. Can they stomach a bill calling 
for possibly $75,000,000, which Fives no assurances of achieving its 
object even then? As a means o ea the upper personne! of 
an inefficient and wasteful Shipping rd, and of allowing it to put 
money in the pockets of its friends, the present bill would be a great 
success. For all the <9 it would do 99,999 out of every 100,000 
Americans Congress might as well shovel the money into the sea. 





APPENDIX @G. 
{From the National Grange Monthly, May, 1922.) 
TAKING A STAND. 


The grange never lacks courage to express its belief, no matter with 
whose opinions it may conflict nor how influential the plans that the 
statement of its convictions may upset. Whatever charges its enemies 
of a haif century may have piled up against the grange, it has never 
been accused of lack of courage—it unhesitatingly took its stand when- 
a on conditions requir and there it stood until the chapter 
closed, 

The ship subsidy issue now confronting the country is ome of the 
big outstanding questions of the hour, with possible consequences far- 
reaching and involving a precedent that would be full of disaster to 
the future of American initiative and progress. Sensing these facts, 
the National Grange has never missed the opportunity to denounce 
ship subsidies and similar Government benefactions of every sort 
and with the same old issue raised again and backed by more influen- 
tial support than it ever had before the grange voice of protest is once 
more vigorously raised against the intended raid upon the Government 
Treasury to enrich the few at the expense of the many. At the first 
preliminary hearing on the question the Washington representative of 
the National Grange was promptly on hand and put 7 a strong case, 
based upon the repeated and emphatic declarations of the organization. 
However unwisely the representatives of other farm organizations may 
have acted—even to the extent of making statements which their own 
membership are likely to repudiate—there war vo question about the 
grange : The farmers are against ship subsidies this time and all the time ! 

It is very unfortunate that all the representatives of the farm 
interests did not define an equally clear attitude; all sorts of complica- 
tions would have been avoided if they had. There is no use quibbling 
about an issue that so involves the farmers’ vital interests as this one 
does, and the frank, outspoken declarations of the grange have won 
the ringing approval of thoughtful farmers from Atlantic to Pacific. 
The grange has a larger pee membership than any other organiza- 
tion of the farm people in America, and for those farm people it 
speaks emphatically on ship subsidies as well as against every other 
improper use ef Government funds. First, last, and all the time no 
ship subsidies if the grange can prevent it. . 

{From the Florida Times-Union, April 21, 1922.] 

Order CONSTRUCTION Two New SHIps, Merchants & Miners’ Is 
Now PLacep—ANNOUNCBMENT DEFINITELY MaApe TuHar WorK 
Starts IMMEDIATELY BUILDING PALATIAL LINERS FOR EXCLUSIVE 
Use ON JACKSONVILLE-BALTIMORE-PHILADELPHIA RovuTE—WILL Be 
PLACED IN OPBRATION ON JANUARY 1, 1928. 

Business is good. Cheer up despondent ones and think of the big 
tourist crop coming this next winter. The Merchants & Miners’ Trans- 
portation Co. is, and banking heavily on its judgment. This was 
definitely learned yesterday, when Sarrol M. Haile, Florida agent of 
the company, announced that he has received a telegram notifying 
him that the company has just ordered construction started of two 
eaetiat liners for the Jacksonvilie-Baltimore-Philadelphia run exclu- 
sively. 

It will be remembered that announcement was made upon the return 
of local representatives from the Merchants & Miners’ conference held 
in connection with the deeper waterways convention in Savannah last 
November that a passenger ship was projected at the conclave, with 
the possibility of two considered. These were to be of the most up-to- 
date design and equipped with every modern traveling convenience 
known to builders. 

“It pleases me to make this announcement,’ Mr. Haile said, “as 
I only announced the possibility of building the one ship in the begin- 
ning, preferring to be conservative in my report. The news that two 
will be built, however, coming unequivocally as it does with the date 
of —— 1, 1923, set for the initial trip, is too good to keep. 

“The Merchants & Miners’ Tra rtation Co. will be able to serve 
Florida and her visitors as never ore,” he continued. “hese niet 
will accommodate passengers each, and also will have freight 
capacity of 2,300 tons. Capable of keeping up a fast schedule, as 
they will be, with the installation of the most up-to-date turbo-electric 
drive, Jacksonville and the entire State will be drawn that much 
nearer the North by the more pleasant route.” 






The ships are to be 366 feet long, 50 feet breadth of beam, and will 
be five-decked. Dining, smoking, music, and card saloons, beautiful 
promenade decks, showers and tubs for each cabin, radio telephone 
and telegraph, and other ultramodern steamer comforts will please the 
traveling public as much as the relief from congestion in the busy 
season of migration. 

Further details will be announced later. 


{From the Washington Post, July 5, 1922.] 


Unrrep States Suip Is Sotp TO BritisH—WILL Be UsEp 1N Opposi- 
TION TO AMERICAN V@SSELS IN Hast. 
{Special cable dispatch.] 

CHeRBOURG, July 4.—The United States Shipping Board to-day sold 
to F. C. Strick Co., of London,-the big oil-burning “ West Caruth 
which had been in the West African trade, and which was wrecked 
off Cherbourg three months ago. 
amie rice paid was $70,000, which was less than the cost of the 

Ss stores. 

tt will cost less than $100,000 to conditon the West Caruth. It 
was one of the few American ships equipped for long voyages. 

The Strick Co. will use it for Persian Gulf trade in opposition to 
American bottoms. Shipping circles here consider the sale a gift to 
the Britsh merchant marine. 


-— 


PRACTICAL SHIppinc Men Far From Satisrizp WITH HARDING Sus- 
SIDY PLAN—RESPONSIBLE OWNERS APPREHENSIVE OVER THE BILL, 
WHICH [fT IS DecLARBD WOULD BUILD OP THE BiceEst POLITICAL 
MACHINE THE COUNTRY Ever Saw. 

(By Bruce Bliven.) 

“If Congress passes the proposed ship subsidy bill it will create the 
opportunity for building the biggest personal political machine in the 
Nation's history. 

“Phe old-fashioned pork barrel was bad enough, but at its worst it 
never offered such opportunities for patronage and favoritism to friends 
of those on the ‘inside’ as would' rmitted by this bill.” 


The foregoing is, in substance, the chief contention of op ts of 
the merchant marine bill, which President Harding sup and on 
behalf of which Chairnmran Lasker, of the Shipping hous. , is about to 


stump the country. 

There is not the slightest criticism of the honesty and efficiency of 
any of the members of the present Shipping Board in the minds of 
these critics when they point out the menace of the proposal. They 
feel that such powers should not be granted to anyone, regardless of 
who he may be. 

I am in a position to state that these apprehensions as to possible 

opportunities for favoritism under the law as proposed are shared by 
——— American shipowners. 
c hey view with grave concern the prospect of a situation where 
Government aid may be extended to one company and withheld from 
another, at the decision of the Shipping Board, with no appeal to any 
higher authority permitted. 

It is an open secret that the practical shipping men are not satisfied 
with the provisions of the existing ship sybsidy bill. 

They want Government aid, of course, but their recommendations as 
to the form it should take were materially different from the con- 
tents of the present bill. Whoever may have written the document 
now before Congress, it does not represent either the matured judg- 
ment or the expert knowledge of American eas They are 
supporting the bill, to be sure, but they are doing so because they 
think it is a case of this bill or nothing; and they hope that if it is 
passed it can subsequently be revised to fit the situation as it develops. 

This is all very well for the shipowners, but how will the Ameri- 
can taxpayers feel about having their money played with in an ex- 
perim¢nt the results of which seem so dubious even from the outset? 

If they knew the facts, would they not be apt to say, “‘ Better no 
bill at all than a bad one’’? 

Or, after seeing the Shipping Board lose more than $3,300,000,000 
of their money since 1917, have they got to the point where a mere 
extra fifty or a hundred million a year for the next 10 years is of 
no consequence ¢ 

Under the terms of the proposed law, ships in foreign trade receive a 
cash subsidy per gross ton per 100 miles of travel. For a ship of 12 
knots an hour or less, the sum is one-half of 1 cent per gross ton per 100 
nautical miles. The amount is increased for faster ships until a vessel 
making 23 knots or over receives a subsidization of 2.6 cents. 

But the Shipping Board has absolute and final power to double this 
subsidy for any vessel it chooses. 2 

Or it may refuse the subsidy to any vessel it chooses. 

Or it may grant a subsidy of any amount between nothing at all 
and twice the basic rate. 

If there were two competing American companies the Shipping Board 
with a twist of its wrist could put one company out of business by 
withholding the subsidy, It co grant huge sums to one company by 
doubling the subsidy. It could slowly starve one company by making 
its subsidization just a little smaller than that enjoyed by the other. 

Anyone who is familiar with American histo must realize that 
such powers could be used to build up an impregnable political machine, 
to keep a party in pons, or an individual in office. No matter how sure 
we may be of the integrity of the individuals who would first exercise 
such powers, have we the right to put these temptations before their 
successors ? 

There are other aspects of the bill equally dangerous. One such pro- 
vision creates “The United States Shipping Board construction loan 
fund.” This tound of $125,000,000 is to be loaned to private individ- 
uals for the construction or the equipment of new ships. It is to be 
loaned to such persons as the Shipping Board sees fit; it is to be loaned 
in such sums as the Shipping Board sees fit to the amount of two-thirds 
of the value of the new ship and equipment; and it is to be loaned at 
2 per cent per annum. 

‘o lend money at such a rate is not a loan at all. It is a gift. In- 
cidentally, though this money is to come largely from the United States 
Treasury, the interest on the individual loans does not revert to the 
Treasury, but is added to the Shipping Board’s loan fund. 

The shipowner who is lucky enough to get some of this $125,000,000 
will be in a position of immense superiority over his friend who does 
not. Geeta. : Who will be the favored ones? 

Another aspect of the law which puts extraordinary powers in the 
hands of the Shipping Board provides that it is to be the sole arbiter 
as to the validity or invalidity of any contract between a railroad and a 
steamsnip company. Such contracts are often of vital importance to 
the life and prosperity of the steamship company in question, If this 
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bill. is, passed no commnasiy: im. in ~ situation. wil) know from one day to 
another what its future is to 

The situation, created tice ‘pill. was) well. summarized in the 
of Representatives, recently, when it was, characteri 
the, moat autocratic, power and the widest discretion per’ 
ferred upon any board.” The speaker, Representative i a 
Tennessee, went on to say that. “ it: affords. boundless o 
favoritism, graft, and corruption. 
Board is authorized to usurp 
exercised by the President, the 
Treasury, the Secretary of. Wen, She pearetans 
tary of Labor, the Secretary. of Commerce, the Postmaster eneral, and 
the Congress.’ The bill authorizes the Shipping Board to declare valid 
or invalid existing agreements between common carriers by water and 
common carriers by land, althongh some such contracts: have: been: sus- 
tained by the courts and’ others have been declared ed so that the 
Shipping Board’ is authorized to usurp the er of t he judiciary, in- 
cluding the United States Supreme Court, if it so wills.” 


WHY THE PEOPLE, MUST. PAY. 
(From: the Florida Times-Union.] 


With Republican leaders sotting ot anxious about the ship subsidy bill 
and President Harding quoted ‘as urgi ng ane Bhi: and ne so 
upon this plan to rob the public to help the Sh » and some 

n Franc ioe hronicle, a fair a 


Davis, of 


Under its orion the Shipping 
Bocretary Pp ys AS belonging to and now 

the: ere of the 
the Secre- 


—— Republican ews to AF folk . ee ok 
pu Dp. new owing ex ation why the b 

part em ays the Cl Chronicle 

“* ie pena ‘jon it wise poliey’ te enact laws under which Ameri- 
can ships can not move traffic at as.low rates as —— a 
and nobody is proposing to eal those laws—then is self-evident 
that the public must pa cometning toward the operation of the ships 
or go without them. This. mon is. not. really a see’ in: 
popular meaning asa free: gift. ‘1 is: pay due to: American ipewnane 
for operating American “— Ss as a ss has ee that they must. 
be operated. As receipts from c will not cost of eee 
ae ae law, public aa or the diktes ce or go: without 
the ships.” 

One way of reading the preceding paragraph would be: “ If Congress 


a at: the diviation of Pine unien-labor lobby, enacted laws putting 


he American. merchant marine on an upfair basis: in the commerce 
the world, will not repeal the La Follette law and. release the — 
owners: to: fair com n, then the American us peona: me must put thei 
hands in their pockets. and pay the shipowners and ping Board 
officials and crews and: attachés the money they need 1 going.” 
a is ~ fair confession, but wouldn’t pardon be enough without 
emnity ? 

No use to try any subterfuges. The people are at least well enough 
informed: to know i that money taken from the apeteme receipts is the 
same as if taken Crone Se ome the Treasury. A child out of kinder- 
garten would understand tha 

t plea, that = the Shipping Board. vessels are shown to be receiy- 
do not.earn they will be bought by aes parties at a 
same as saying that the vessels u oa te of —_ 
- aaaabeaae 

If we must 


ea me 4 

f, price is the 
board—neow no. longer useful: er 

with gold and their ropes: twisted. with 


cks. 
money to. these hulks to = them off our hands, better let them vont pin 
to rot at anchor in: the rive 

The. national party weak. countenances the handing over of money 
to a class of business ae im: order te encourage it in a: hopeless 


competition will not gain in popularity in: a country thoroughly auane 
te the situation. 


SHIP SUBSIDY IN UNITED STATES—DIVIDENDS IN HAMBURG, 
[From the Manufacturers’ News.) 


HamMBuRG, GERMANY, March 4.—The annual report of the Hamburg- 
South American Steamship Line, issued to-day, showed net profits 
amounting to more than 7,000,000 marks, twice the amount of the 
earnings of the previous year. & dividend! of 28 per cent was declared, 
compared to.16 per cent ~—, last year. 

ASHINGTON, D. C., March —.—While the German shippin 
panies are paying dividends, due to the sneer exports of an 
manufacturers: te South America, President Harding has been com- 
pane to ask. Congress for a shipping subsidy for the Americam merchant 
marine. 


[From the Journal of Commerce.) 
FUTURE OCEAN RATES. 


If the new ship. subsidy bill. passes Congress, will the result be to 
establish and maintain a dual kind of shipping management? The indi- 
cations now ——, in that direction. There would 
subsidized: ships ® private meters me and oe sold) the ships of the 
Government would. rup as before, an y at a continuing 
deficit. Alongside these, ships it may be Siapesel thats would be some 
American ene x — 4 were run: without subsidy. and on. their own 
i ye ggrons Lak bg couxse,, there will always be. Ame 
are: 0 fan ies vessels, It does not. seem like 
Subsidy will aire many 4 and if not, of. course, the pr 
Government operation will be. with: us a long time. 

Now, what must. be the result on rates of this confusion of owner- 
ship? Private owners. already find Government competition. and inter- 
ference excessivel troublesome. But how much worse will it be under 
the new, plan? 
in noe of vessela, if ny 

~~~ ~~ 8 of the fleet, and, of course,, 
with £ t rivately, owned lines dra 
Under the tates fast bad to bay in cbtee to Bim 
Day ox As. for Ne outsiders who are neither sat 
er = y airect. Gavernment influence, they, can scarcely be ailnwed 
to fix rates that would destroy the market for froigatt 
pecially. if gy are driven out cape scrimina 

Does not the plan we are following t really lead to high rates 
for freight oery ce maintained, by every device in the power of the 
Government? ae Government contro] and operation has brought 
that resuit on land.. It will prodtce it at. sea, for the same reasons, 


THB SHIP SUBBIDT) BILL. 
It_is stated that President Harding was 
the Republican members of the House Mer 
the Senate Commerce Commi' 


,. of course, the 


bility, of 


pportunities for |: 


be: oneness income-tax deductions equal te 5) 


‘excess cost, due to executive 


JULY 18) 


Sf Rake thet te Seete, 


that the bill would 
| tained: that: it 


ition in a class: that the party im powe 
jiate. There are: breakers love oheeds for the 


It is a common argument: of the: subsid eyes that: there can 
be no paying American a marine —— ut “ national assistance.” xu 
It Sais - a forms: “ revolv fund>” of the: bill before 
them. leis” is. to bevraised ine part by setting aside a: 
percentage of tbe custome reedipte. “B what, went into the revolving 
for shipping: would: have to be canon by anes: to meet: other 
Government obligations: It is: provided’ that shippers of goods are te: 
r cent of the freights on 
_—< ee See: Oe en oe re. seems to be no “na 
1 ass ce’” in. this —- legislation that is not in effect a 
ie will from eee to pay aul 
have to be proved that: the as of wages on eure 
Fen 2h er than on. foreign ms ery that this: difference alo: 

justifies: “* Rational s H. Rossiter, Lge adnate 
manager = Pacific Mail Steemetip Co., declared in letter te 
urley, when the latter was chairman of the Shipping 

Board, that vies jigher 7s extra. cost of victualing.”’ 
to“ less: than 2 per cent o operating mse”; and testimony 
was recently atom. before the joint conapenuinee committee that “as a 
result of reductions the wages: of American seamen are now much lower 
titan the w: of’ Canadian and Australian: seamen and are: practically 
on a level with British wages.” The: Japanese, it is: true, ate their 
ships cmenigtr Higher cost of construction in American yards is doubt- 
less a factor te be considered, but extravagant comparisons are ‘nade 
by subsidy advocates, If they were allowed to provide “ national assist- 
ance” and on their own terms the operation of a merchant marine 
would be an impracticable undertaking for the American people. “ This 
insistence upon a Government subsidy,” Mr. Hurley once said; “is one 
of the characteristics that the modernization of the steamship business 
along American lines and the, infusion of new blood per infected by 
the traditions of other days must change. * * © progress ever 
can be made by people who continually wail that they can not compete. - 


{From. the News, June 19, 1922,] 


Oust VeTs TO PiLay PoLirics is CHARGr—SHIPPING BoaRp ALLEGED 
To np Cuier Pre CounTsr at Praesent—Recsive Lower SabARiEs— 
Bx-Sonpinrs Saip TO BB UNDDEPAID, COMPARED WITH CIVILIAN AP- 


POINTEES. 
(By Harry B. Hunt.) 


Disabled’ veterans, “ rehabilitated” by special courses of training 
under the Veterans’ ‘Bureau and placed in Government departments, are 
being ousted to make room for political sepeiniees, according to com- 

werd wee will be lodged by the Disabled’ American: Veterans of the 

or 

Also; it will be charged, veterans fitted for special Government work 
are paid mnch ra than Senalon' vate appointees doing tentical werk. 

The protest of t veterans will center around the Shipping 
Board, which is seedy bound by civil service. 


POSITIONS IN GREAT DEMAND. 


Positions with the Shipping Board are im greatest demand in satisfy- 
i political patronage: There are no harrassing examinations. 
he Veterans’ Bureau has assigned students to the: Shipping Board 
for eae tent auditors. During training a reeeive no pay from 
the board; draw training me pry, roms the burea 
When: Heyyy complet they are rated oo ‘*rehabilitated ” and: 
Den have been put on at from $1,200 to 


transferred board’s pay roll. 

Most of the rehabilitate 
$1.500 a year. Auditors working alongside these men, doing the same 
work, but who won their appointment through political chennels, draw 
from $1,800 to $2,500. 

On the heels of ‘a recent drive by Republican Congressmen and Sen- 
ators to finds jobs for insistent constituents anor oe reeruited from: 
the ranks of the rehabilitated veterans began to be dropped from their 


jobs. 

The explanation given was that the auditing force was being re- 
duced. owever, the desks vacated by the ex-service men were: almost 
immediately occupied by new appointees, named outside of civil service, 
at salaries from 50 to 100 per cent higher than had been. paid the 


Veterans’ Bureau graduates. 


(Reprint from the Marine News, June, 1922, issue.] 


The Dpirrer THp MaRine sass 
New York, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: I =e much interested in your editoria] comment in the 
A ) po He mm Ae ene made by several naval architects 
w ve been called: upon to furnish bids at con- 
cldeast Mao’ mse: to Mgr om ee — resultant business; causing. a 
consequent increase in their overliead: charges. 

Much of — is very true; true that bids have been solicited, expense, 
ineurred by th i 3, and that no ess: has resulted. But 
the fault is wet, with the naval architects who solicit those bids =. gone 
faith. The fault les —— the shipyard organizations 
—_ yards and in various, capacities 
rentice —— executiv convinced the undersigned that 

oa ete Guten States is subject, to. a great 
finement and a in organization an ome pee. 
cedure: "it would be safe to say that there is: an: excessive cost 
shipyards of from three to ‘ave, dollars a dead-weight ea not as a 
labor or ph or mechanical inefficiencies but directly: due: to what I 
have te ee re This may seem mpnatings but b it 
ao Iso to cahnad 1 nd es ene y oae eer ae 
a m ical a ro 
true, but’ one seldom questions the effectiveness: of the tiction 
and the tives behin: with the resu nnn organize- 


d 
to: exist due executives; 
it should be to: aaa AT 


be an; excess _ oo, 
ten vessel built, and 
be: 10. such; vessels ) year, the. 

ey alone, w amount to. 


ippren ti pene ah 


tions. 

whose d 
galt to $ahbo for 
assu the: eapacity for a 
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from $300,000 to guee.cop per year. Added to this must be the excess 
cost due to labor inefficiencies and such mechanical physical handi- 
“ = are sphatuctesien: of im at Gacteiie pA putnchiven 

odern shop p m me Ss, industrial enginee . 
and organisation along basic or fundamental lines seem te be generally 
lacking in the shipbuilding ustry. 

I have seen cost data and estimates that were not worth the match 
to burn them up. The difference of nearly $4,000, between the low 
and the high bids for reconditioning the Leviathan, and based on speci- 
fications precise in their stipulations, is evidence conclusive that 
“something” is wrong and that “something” is nothing less than 
executive incompetency—incompetency on the part of those whose 
duties and responsibilities should preclude the possibility of useless 
cost records and uneconomical organizations with consequent absurd 
estimates and bids that make shipbuilding prohibitive. 

Although very few production engineers are at all familiar with ship- 
building as an industry, still fewer are the shipbuilding executives who 
are familiar with the application of the basic principles of industrial 
and production neering to their industry as is evidenced by the 
fact that in few industries of any magnitude is the application of 
those principies so conspicuous by their absence. 

The sooner the shipyards realize that shipbuilding is a specialized 
industry only so far as the naval architect and marine engineer are 
concerned, and a proper subject for modern Feats engineering, the 
healthier will shipbuilding become in the United States. The writer 
has accumulated interesting data and compiled therefrom charts that 
conclusively substantiate the argument advanced. 


Yours very tru 
- iy CARLOS DE ZAFRA. 


Fave or SHips BuILT By UNirep States Decipep Soon—HARgDING’S 
a MAY CAUSE PUBLIC TO BE ENLIGHTENED ON THE SUBSIDY 
ILL, 
(By Bruce Bliven.) 


Within the next 60 or 90 days the people of this country will be 
called upon to decide a very important question: What shall Uncle 
Sam do with his ships? 

President Harding put the question up to the voters when he changed 
his mind about forcing an immediate decision on the ship subsidy bill 
and advised the Members of Congress to. go and find out what their 
constituents want done in this important matter. 

His suggestion is excellent. Probably not one person in a hundred 
is familiar with the intricacies of the proposed ship subsidy law or 
understands the basic problem of the American merchant marine. Un- 
fortunately, nearly all the public discussion thus far has come from 
interested parties. 

The owners of American steamships, who would benefit from the pro- 
posed law, claim that it is impossible for them to compete in trans- 
oceanic trade against British and other foreign-owned ships. They de- 
clare that not only do they need a sudsidy but the subsidy now pro- 
posed is not large enough, and should be twice or three times as ls. 
(One wonders why, under the circumstances, the shipowners are ad- 
vocating the passage of the bill.) 

SUBSIDIZATION TO A DEGREBR, 


The opponents of the measure for the most part concede that Gov- 
ernment ownership and operation of the existing fleet is probably out 
of the question as a permanent policy. Those who are not extremists 
concede that some degree of subsidization of our merchant marine is 
probably desirable for a per'od of a few years. 

Their opposition to the bill now before Congress is based on the fact 
that it proposes several kinds. of assistance, some of which are good 
and some of which are very bad. 

They claim that it will be impossible to determine how much aid is 
pes tee any shipowner, and under the terms of the contracts pre- 

, impossible to terminate subsidization at any given time in the 
uture, even by act-of Congress. 

They believe the present bill puts into the hands of the Shippin 
Board enormous power—more than should be granted to any group o 
individuals no matter how praiseworthy their purposes and irreproach- 
able their characters. 

They also point out that the world-wide severe slump in uigviog 
makes the present a particularly bad time to attempt to sell off our 
ships, and they urge with the return of normal conditions it would 
probably not be necessary to offer so many nor such expensive induce- 
ments to purchasers as are provided by Mr. Lasker. 

To understand this qpect ic problem now facing the American people, 
‘ 4 necessary to recall just what the Shipping Board has done since 

Its record since that time is undoubtedly the most astounding in- 
scapes of short-sightedness, waste, and incompetency in our national 

story. 

More than $3,600,000,000 of the taxpayers’ money has been spent in 
building ships. A very large part of all this sum was expended after 
the signing of the armistice, so that it can not be excused on the 


ground of war 
we have about 10,000,000 tons of ships on 


For this $3,600,000, 
our hands to- 3 

Of these 10, ,000 tons just about one-half are good for anything. 
7 gee half, through had design or faulty construction, or beth, are 
worthless. 

Our fleet is supposed to consist of 1,400 ships to Chairman 
Lasker himself has estimated that only about 700 of them are good 
enough to be salable. Private individuals have put the number of 
first-class ships much lower. 

VALUB ONLY $250,000,000, * 


Experts testifying before the joint congressional committee peabieee 
3. - bill put the present value of the fleet at not more than $250,- 


The present world market for ships is about $30 a prose ton. This 
is less than actual consiruction cost, which is probably from $40 to 
ree a ton. If 5,000,000 tons of our fleet are salable—and this is the 

ighest estimate made by anyone I know of—the value of the ships is 


only $150,000,000. 

We spent $3,600,000,000, and we have at most only $250,000,000 to 
show for it. In other words, the most expensive property the country 
ever created has shrunk in value by just about 94 per cent in five years. 
it he Seipsing Board went bankrupt it could settle on a basis of 6 cents 
o e dollar. 

According to the American Steamship Owners’ Association, private 
shipping in this country amounts to about 8, ,000 gross tons, o 
which Sppronsnately one-half is in foreign trade. If the subsidy 
bili passes, the sh to 


shi 
powners are planning to buy from 8,060,000 
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5,000,000 tons of the Government’s ships. which will also be used in 
foreign trade. With this fleet of 7,250,000 to 9,250,000 tons, the ship- 
owners hope to do at least 60 per cent of America’s Sport and export 
trade. They are now doing about 33 per cent, the remainder being car- 
ried in fore _ — 

In order to enable American ships to do this in spite of the higher 
cost under which they are said to = gle Chairman Lasker proposes 
direct subsidies of at least $52,000, a year and perhaps very much 
more than that. % 

In other words, even if he sold his ships at a replacement value of, 
say, $50 a ton instead of the present world-market rate of $30 a ton, 
he proposes to grant to the owners of these and all-other American 
ships subsidies equivalent to the full purchase price of the Shipping 
can = vessels about every five years after the plan is in complete 
operation. 

To these direct subsidies will be added indirect aid in the form of 
tax exemptions, ete. No man can = with certainty what these in- 
direct aids will amount to, but they will be considerable. 

Yet the steamship owners believe that even these subsidies, which 
seem so large to-the layman, are. not sufficient to enable them to com- 
pete with the British and other foreign vessels, 

The details of the subsidy bill are themselves extremely interesting. 
They will be considered at length in another article in the Globe. 


— 


{From the American Economist, April 28, 1922.] 
Sure Svssipiss TO ToTat $55,000,000. 


It took a great deal of questioning of Chairman Lasker, of the 
Shipping Board, to induce him to state precisely the sum that would 
be drawn annually from the National Treasury if the pending ship 
subsidy bill is passed as. introduced. He was so anxious to qualify 
so many of his statements and so unwilling to be precise that it 
was difficult. to induce him to admit what obvious. During his 
examination, or rather cross-examination, while he was on the stand 
testifying as to what would be accomplished if the ship subsidy bill 
was passed, he was questioned at great length b epresentative 
Ewin L,. Davis, of Tennessee,. A few of the questions and answers 
are of more than passing interest, considering that before the ship 
subsidy bill was. talked of plans were under wer, to protect our ships 
adequately and, instead of drawing money from the National Treasury, 
actually add money to it, just as a protective tariff does in all other 
cases, 





HOW DISCRIMINATING DUTIES WOULD OPERATE. 


This was to have been accomplished in two ways: 1. B 
higher duty on imports when they come in foreign vessels than im 
in Anterican vessels would be compelled to pay. 2. By placing a higher 
tax on the tonnage of a ships than was placed on American ships. 
Section 34 of the merchant marine act of 1920 was drawn with that 
very purpose in view, but it has never been enforced. To those who 
fear retaliation let it be said that this policy was in full or partial 
effect for 61 years in pre-Civil War times, and that during all of that 
time and for 10 years after it was enerally suspended American ships 
carried an average of 80 per cent of our fore commerce. That per- 
centage obtained for 72 years. It will be plain to the reader t 
under this policy, to the extent that rapes come to us in foreign 
vessels, there would be an increase in the money paid into the Na- 
tion. Treasury, but in no event would the policy draw a dollar from the 
National Treasury. But to some it seems that an annual subsidy of 
approximately $55,000,000 is the better way of protecting our ships. 


DIFFERENT DRAFTS ON NATIONAL TREASURY. 


rinted copies of the testimony brought out at the ship sub- 
earings Representative Davis was questioning Mr. Lasker 
Here are a few of 


placing a 
rts 


In the 
sidy bill 
(pp. 239 to 242, inclusive of Part If) on April 5. 
the questions and answers: 

“Mr. Davis. Now, Mr. Lasker, on yesterday you referred to the 
amount of the direct subsidies, and so did the President in his message, 
as being $32,000,000. I presume that $30,000,000 of that is based 
upon 10 per cent of the import dutites, is it not? 

“Mr. Lasker. That is where we get the $30,000,000. But, of course, 
that might be $32,000,000 or $28,000,000 or $34,000,000. it is all 
according to how much the tariffs are. ; 

* - ” * 4 * * 

“Mr, Davis. Well, take your own statement, then, at $30,000,000 
for that. Now, I presume the $2,000,000 additional you stated was 
intended to represent the tonnage dues, was it not? 

**Mr. LASKER. Four million dollars, isn’t it? 

“Mr. Davis. You said $32,000,000, and that is what I wanted to 


et at. 

, ana LASKER. They are $2,000,000 now, but we hope to see them 
ou - 

(For the sake of clarity it should be said that the ship subsidy bill 
provides for deducting 10 per cent of the revemue receivgd from cus- 
toms duties and all of the money received from tonnage dues, and segre- 
eas it a a fund from which to pay the direct, as distinct from the 

direct, aids.) 

“Mr. Davis. In other words, this bill itself provides for all tonnage 
dues being doubled? 

“Mr. Lasker. Yes. 

“Mr. Dayis. You mean $30,000,000 for the 10 per cent of imports 
and $4,000,000 for tonnage dues? 

“Mr. Lasker. After five years we think the amount of disburse- 
ments for direct aid will be $30, ,000. 

“Mr. Dayis. Well, I am wanting to get at what 
paid into the fund as soon as the bill goes into effect 

“Mr, LasKeR. We propose to be paid into the fund as soon as the 
bill goes into effect 10 per cent of the tariffs, whatever they may be. 
“Mr. Davis. Which you said was $30,000,000. 

“Mr. Lasker. The tonnage tax, which we hope will increase to 
4,000,000. And then the posta! receipts would go into it, which is 
4,000,000. That would make it $38,000,000. 

“Mr. Davis. Right on that point, it is stated repeatedly in this re- 
port of yours, of the Shipping rd, that it is $5,000,000. 

“Mr. Lasker. It is approaching $5,000,000. 

“Mr. Dayrs. I want to ask you furthermore in this report it does 
not give the exact figures to show that the amounts paid out for ocean 
postage and postal contracts in 1921 were $6,085,000. 

“Mr, Lasker. Mr. Nicholson is going on the stand with a lengthy 
discussion of all this, with an elaborately prepared statement. “That in 
itself may be a whole day’s examination, so let us check it till he 
comes on. 

“Mr. Dayis. But I want to enumerate the amount of all these aids. 


you propose to be 
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“Mr. Laskmr. Yes, sir; we have got it all prepared, to prove what 
we say. 
“Mr. Davis. Now, which do you want 'to insist on putting down 
now, the $5,000,0007 
_ “Mr. Lasker. No; the $6,000,000 that you have included what we 
pay aoewlen a er corres | the mails. ins é de die 
“Mr. Davis. But you say your re ou éxpect when. 
got into operation American ships will be able to ‘ake over that 
) 
That is in. the future. 


usiness. 
“Mr. Lasker. Not_until, the ships are. built. 
‘Mr. NicHOLSON. In your statement or. memorandum you. also in- 
cluded in the computation these facts, namely, that with. the develo 


ment of the merchant marine mails new carried. by foreign vesse 
~~ transferred to domestic vessels, and. you made an allowance 
or that. 
“Mr. Lasser. Yes; that.is where we the amount, to $5,000,000 ; 
and; ultimately let, us hope that the desideratum:is the $6 000. 
“Mr. Davis. Now, Mr. Lasker, you. also. estimate. at different places 
in, this, report—and I. believe you: stated in your testimony. yesterd 
that the income-tax relief would. ultimately, amount. to 10;000,008 a 
year? 
“Mr. LASKER. $8,000,000. to: $10,000,000. * * * 
“Mr. Davis: Now,. the: naval, reserve, it is also estimated when that 
g's into operation, within three years, the cost of that will be 
e200. 908. Now, it is proposed to loan $125,000,000 at 2 per cent 
interest, 
“Mr. Lasker, The law already provides for that. * * * 
“Mr. Dayis. Now, at 2 per cent the Government would be loaning 
it for at least 24 per cent less than the Government is paying. 

“Mr, Lasker. Say. 3 per cent on. short time. * * * ell, say 
2 per cent would be a figure? 

“Mr, Davis. All right. That would be $3,125,000 a year that that 
cost. the Government 

“Mr. Lasker. Yes; 1 pest Bet it that way. * * * The $3,100,- 
000 difference in. interest on loan fund. should be included. How- 
even, as I stated yesterday, the $3,100,000 loan fund interest should 
be included; you are right.in that, but remember we don’t. estimate 
the first year it is going. to. cout over p15 MO.L00, and we think it will 
be five years before it gets to its 
$55 = a The items. that we have agreed upon here foot up to 

“Mr. LAsKer. Aren’t you going to take off the tal receipts? 
“Mr. Davis... No. 1 am talking about. what it is going to cost the 


Government.” 
SHIPPING BOARD MAY DOUBLE AMOUNT OF DIRECT SUBSIDY. 


It will be noted that: the sum of $32, ,000 or $34,000,000, accord- 
ing. te. whether tonnage dues. yield 72 ,000 or $4,000,000, is to be 
segregated with. which. te. pay the direet subsidy to the ships entitled 
to.it. But. there is a. provision in the ship su ry bill—the last para- 
graph of — 702, on page 22, of the Jones ship subsidy bili—which 
reads. as Ows.: 

‘Whenever the United. States Shipping Board shall determine that 
the compensation prescribed. herein is insufficient to induce the opera- 
tien. ef vessels. documented under: the laws of the United States in any 
line or. service which in its judgment is desirable and n to 
promote the welfare of the United States, the board may increase: the 
amount of cempensation provided by this act to such an extent as 
it. may deem; necessary to; secure the establishment and maintenance 
of such. lines. or services, not, however, to exceed twice. the amount of 
compensation provided herein. Whenever the board shall determine 
that the amount of compensation is excessive under the special cir- 
cumstanees of any pai case, it. may reduee the amount pre- 
scribed herein with respect. te such particular case.” 


[From. the Evening Star, March 3, 1922.] 


SHIPPING: BOARD MAKES: MONEY FOR. FIRST TIME—PEBRUARY FIGURES FOR 
OPERATIONS’ SHOW BXCESS OF $100,000 OF INCOME OVER COSTS. 


For the first time in the history of the Shipping: Board ship oper- 


ating expenses for ary were less than g revenues, ac- 
cording to Joseph W. Powell, who retired as president of the Hmer- 
gency Fleet Corporation to-da Since last July, when Mr. Powell 


took office, he said, the Shipping Board has disposed of $20,370,000 
worth of property. 

February figures: for ship operation, Mr. Powell said, showed that 
approximately $6,500,000 was taken in by the managing. operators on 
Shipping Board accounts, and that the expenditures: were $6,400,000. 

Reviewing the fiscal affairs of the Fleet Corporation since last July, 
he said that voyage expenses, classified as losses, were: July, $1,- 
896,000; December, $1,249,000; and: January, eens: 

Since July the personnel of the emergency fleet has been reduced 
3,302 and: the x —_ In, July there were 956 ships laid 


up as against » 

Figures for the: liquidatien of perty show that since October 
$5,000,060 worth of ships, $6,073, worth ef houses, and $5,000,000. 
of surplus materials have beer sold. In addition $4,300,000 worth of 


securities and mortgages have been disposed of. 


{From the Chicago Journal, Monday, June 12, 1922.) 
ORGANIZE TO FIGHT THR SUBSIDY. 


Word comes from Washington that some Senators and Represent 
tives from the Middle West have declared that this section is favorable 
to the ship subsidy bill. 

By what authority do. those misguided solons speak? When. were 
they out of Washington; and back in their States and districts learning 
publie opinion? When did they talk with their constituents on. this 
matter, and with what constituents did they talk? Have they taken 
the opinions of farmers, of merchants, of wage earners? Or have they 
confined their investigations te their own. luxurious clubs? 

One suspects the latter, for that is about the. only place, outside of 
Washington and the coast cities, where one can hear a good word. for 
the ship subsidy. The Middle West, which: works. for a livin: d 
that comprises about nineteen-twentieths of the. tion of the cen- 
tral valley—either is. too with the su y to talk about. it 
or denounces it tor the swin that it is, 

Why, indeed, should the Middle West look upom: the subsidy scheme 
with. any other sentiments than. hostility and 

The subsidy, goes to ships engaged. in. foreign trade. That, on the 
very face of it, is a bonus. which, the whole country will have to pay 
so te nee Why should the great middle valley support such a 
scheme 


| current: 


The. bonus to be. i& increases with the speed of the vessel, wh 
means that. the. uenetd tre will be absorbed. by fast. passenger ~_ 
virtually all of which enter and will be ow in New York, Why. 


should the. ipel. Valley genres or the riviigge. of i ub- 
8. te “ieee of th ) ret) due ni ch sii <rge 

x \ ¢ an oO} e ; 
subsidy, says: that “not. more. than. two ines of fast abion eat com- 


pete under one: flag, This amounts to, direct notice that American: pas- 
ena te W al a generation of Mantis ee “ee 

land, subeldipn cos:on, thaces Peal ed: in. th oc al tes ‘i 
AVIS, essee, n @ use ] t 

the shipping bill permits the sale of the merchant fleet on partial pay- 
ments, to: be spread over 15: taking. the present price 


\‘ years, and that, 
pad ships, the subsidy to these vessels in’ 15 years would amount to at 
the annual cost of the su 


.000,000 more than their purehase price. That was when 
; ¢ ‘ Was estimated at $30,000,000, 
comes Mr, Lasker and says t the bonus payments may well 
ae ~ r, while: other authorities the sum at $60,000,000; 
On showing, therefore, the United Government is called 
pom to give eee a merchant fleet and pay the new owners $500,- 
,000 or $606, 000: for taking it. Why should the West support 
any such fantastic fraud? 


e West doesn’t s rt it. But the,West, if not careful, will be 
ee ry as g the swindle. 

t is time for the * central valley to or, ze and act to defeat 
this expensive fakery. ry as ion of farmers should go on rec- 
ord against the subsidy. Every labor union and western organization 
of merchants should do the same. Notice should be served on every 
Congressman and Senator that the West stands ready to punish at the 
polis those: wlio try te vote its money to the Shi 
should be made that those who represent the Mi es : Washing- 
ton come home and face their constituents before passing on the sub- 
sidy measure. 

lis: carefully. plotted swindle can be beaten only by hard work, 
—_ = work must begin now te be effective. Organize to. fight the 
subsidy. 


run to 


{From Fairplay, December 4, 1919.] 


The following statement) discloses recent sale price of. steel. steamers 
in various parts. ef the world. The informat is largely derived 
from Fairplay, the leading English marine: journal. 

DECEMBER, 1920. 
Deadweight tons built in 
Deadweight tons. built in 1906 
Deadweight tons built in 
Dead t tons built in 
Deadweight. tons built in 1900. 
Deadweight tons bufit in 
Deadweight tons built in 
Deadweight tons built in 
Deadweight tons built in 
Deadweight tons built in 
Deadweight tons built in 
Deadweight tons built in 
Deadweight tons built in 


All owned 





il eapahapeneenae qpentsbprepeneninedainrque carteetioonmaninese 


19 

1914. 
the Moor Lime; Newcastle-on-Tyne 

Western Counties Shipping Co. 

current exchange. 


we ee . 


and sold to the 
at £22 per ton eadweight, or $72.82 


{From Fairplay, December 4, 1919.) 

Steamer, 9,300 tons. deadweight; contracted for June delivery to 
Norwegians: at about £25 per ton, all increase in wages, materials, 
oe, to be paid by owners. Been sold at large advance over contract 
pr 


{From Fairplay, December 4, 19192] 


Japanese steamer, 2,206. gross, 3,309 deadweight, built in 1919, been 
seld to Norw 8 at 375 yen Ree. deadweight. ton, or $187.50. 

Another, 4,950. tons weight, been gold to Danes at about £42, 
or about $139 at current. exchange . 

A steamer of 3,077 tons. gross, 4,600 tons deadweight, built in 1917, 
been. sold to foreigners for about, £175,000, or about £38 per dead- 
weight ton, equivalent at current exchange to about $140. 


{From Fairplay, December 11, 1919.] 


Japanese owners have sold one new ship of 6,300 tons at 830 yen 
per ton, or $166, and another at 340 yen, or $170 per ton. 

Another new’ ship of about’ 3,300 dead-weight tons was sold for 375 
yen, or about $187, per ton. 

A small steamer of about 1,600 dead-weight tons was sold’ in Eng- 
land for about £48.4 per ton, substanttadly $144 at current exchange. 


: {From Fairplay, Deeember 18, 1920.] 
Three steamers built.in 1918, regating 895 dead-weight tons, sold 
for about £50,000, or 256 per dead-weight ton, or about $185 current 


exchan 

A steamer of 5,300 dead‘w it tons’ built in 1903 sold for £90,000, or 
about £17 per ton, or about $56 at current exchange. 

A steamer ef 2,040 dead-weight tons, to be delivered in February, 
sold for about £99,500, or about £48:7 per: ton, or about $161 per ton 
according to current excha 

A steamer of about 6,637 dead-weight tons was sold for about 
£197,500, or £297 per ton, or about $08.at eurrent exchange, 


ae 


~ 


[From Fairplay, Deeember 25, 1920.] 


A ship of 2,000 dead-weight tong built in a Dutch yard, about ready 
for delivery, sold for abeut £117,500; or about £58.7 per tou, or about 
$195 per ton. at current exchange. 

& steamer’ of about. 3,500 dead-weight tons built in 1900 was. sold 
for about £160;060; or about £30 per ton; substantially $100, according 


adh cent eee nee t 5,400 dead+weight tons built in 1900 sold for 
uu 
about £160; or about £30 per tom, substantially $100, according te 





1922. 


A& new steamer of a little over 2,000 tons: dead weight, under: con- 


struction. and to be delivered during the month. of February, was sold. 


for about £99,500, or substantially £49 per ton, the equivalent of about 
$462 at current exchange, 
{From Fairplay, January 15, 1920.] 

Steams Tynedale, of about 4;442 dead, weight, bailt in 1889, was 
sold. for £16,500 pounds, or about £3.7 per, tom, equal to about $122.50 
at current exchange. 

Steamer Aro, of about 5,690! déad+weight: tons, built in 1918; was 
sold; for: £40,000, or about: £7 per ton, equal to about $23.17 current 
exchange. 

{From Fair Play, January 22, 1920.] 

Steamer Canning, of about 8,000 dead-weight tons, built in 1895, was 
sold’ to: Greeks for £100,000, or about £12.4 per ton, substantially $40 
current exchange. Es 

Steamer Menelaus, of about 6,750 dead-weight tons, built im. 1895, 
sold for £90,000, or about £13.3 per ton; equal to about $44 current 
exchange. 

[Report of Shipping Board, January 15, 1920:) 

The price of a new; ready, 7,500-toa eargo steamer was £31 per tom; 
at current. exchange $102. Norwegian. owners are reported. to:have con- 
tracted with British builders for the comstruction of a 7,000-ton single- 
deck‘ cargo: steamer ‘for delivery in October, 1920, at £34 per ton, $112 
at current exchange. 

A. recent. sale of a steel. two-deck steamer, built im 1918, of a, dead- 
weight capacity of about 10,015 tons, has been made for about £35 per 
ton, or $115 at current exchange. 

Scotch shipbuilders. are reported. to be efering to build 3;000-ton 
single-deck cargo steamers, for delivery. 1921, at £44 per ton, or $145 
at current exchange. 

A. steamer under construction, to: be delivered next February, has 
been, sold. for-almost £49 per ton, or $162. at.current exchange, 

A steel shelter-deck steamer, built in 1913, of about 9,600 dead- 
= tons, has been sold for £29 per ton; or about $96 at current 
ex! 


nge. 
A. British: oil. merehant says that he has, let. contraets for several 
tankers at about £31, or about $102 at current exchange. 


Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I do not agree with the con- 
clusions stated by. the Senator from Florida. [Mr. Fretcurry], 
and at some time in the future I shall reply rather fully to 
them, I hope. 
~ JT wish to announce at the present moment that on Thursday, 
the 20th,. as soon as the Senate convenes, if I can get recogni- 
tion, I shall address the Senate on some very remarkable de- 
velopments. in. connection with. our. merchant marine that have 
been taking place in the world the last. three months. They 
are of intense interest to all Amerieans. I promise not to de- 
ae the Senate very long, but I hope to entertain them at that 
time. 

B.. HARVEY CARROLL. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, B. Harvey Carroll, a mem- 
ber of the consular service from Texas; was. stricken while at 
his: post:im Spain: a few: months: age; and died a few days later. 


His record was one: of exalted serviee:to his'country. A brief | 


summary of that service was prepared by Gino Speranza, 
fermerly an attaché of the American: Hmbassy at Rome, who 
had personal opportunity to observe Carroll's work, and I. think 
iti is of sufficient interest to have a place in the Recorp. I. ask 
that it be inserted. 

‘Phere: being: no objeetion, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the REecorp, as: follows: 


B, HARVEY CARROLL, 


The death of B. Harvey Carroll, of Houston, Tex:, American consul 
at: Ca who: died recently: im the: service; should net: be allowed to 
pass without seme public statement of his. unusual record. 

His appointment to the Consular Service almost coincided with the 
beginning’ of the: great Werld War, his official career beginning im the 
midst of the alarms and fears which preceded that conflict, and in one 
of the most beautiful settings of that drama—the dream city of Venice. 
It was just the background and “the perfect occasion to fire a 


Conmhs, poste imagination such as Carroll’s and to stir him: to a: fine 


sense the: h mission which America: was to play im the. approach- 
ing struggle. olding a relatively inconspicuous office he became in a 
short time one of the outstanding figures among’ the diplomatic, con- 
sular, and. welfare: officials aceredited to Italy from our country, Con 
centrating, his efforts.at first im- helping; his countrymen’ who. were rush- 
ing into Venice from Austria and north Italian resorts—frightened ‘by 
the uncertainties of the situation and the outs persines in the bank- 
ing world-—he saw to it that all were provided w passage home, 
spending even out of. his own. very slender private purse to Seip the 
neediest cases. This accomplished, he next turned his energy’ and 
enthusiasm to the suffering people of Veniee. I doubt if any American 
offivial abroad was:so esteemed and’ loved+in high and lowly’ places— 
as. Harvey. Carroll. was: esteemed. and. loved by the people of. Venice 
Children followed him along the Calles and over the bridges as their 
particular friend: yes, even. as their occasional playmate; men and 
women of all classes went to him for counsel as to a wise and kindly 
neighbor, and when the Pearl of the Adriatic trembled and rocked under 
endless Austrian attacks 8 of the poor of Venice — 
gathered at the American consulate hoping that somehow the: Stars 
and. Stripes: and. Consul Carroll would saye, them. from_ the. terrible 
danger hanging over the city. Closer and closer around Venice the 
enemy drew its lines, more frequent and more unsparing’ became the 
attacks’ from the» sky; tilh the entire consular corps was. advised: by 
the Italian military authorities to leave what seemed a doomed city, 
But the American consul refused to go; ak as that gallant son o 
Texas understood: it; bound: him to t peo; who: now’ looked: upon 
him almost like a father. I can see him on. those terrible nights..of 
full moonlight when the Austrian raiders would come in force and 
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drop: explosive and’ incendi bombs by the dozen, hastening from 
place to place where an explosion was reported or a palace set on 
fire, not only eager to help but anxious for that detailed, accurate, and 
interesting deta which: fill his: official re to our Government. For 
let me say here that those: reports of Carroll's. were no mere consular 
summaries of statistics and dry faets but literary essays full of human 
interest, and often a fine ap tion of art. Indeed’one of our great 
litterateurs, who by reason of his official position was able to read ‘those 
reports; has said of them, that t had much of the flavor and style 
of Ruskin’s Stones. of Venice. Perhaps our Government may some day 
publish them to the delight of artists and’ lovers of Venice. 

Certainly Carrol! had greater opportunities of seeing Italy in: a 
state of defense as. well as on her actual. fighting lines than —? 
any other American official in that country. It will be remembered, 
for instance, that before we entered the World War the Austrians, in 
am: attempt to justify their attaeks on Venice, charged that the Italian 
military authorities used the famous Campanile in St. Mark’s Square 
as: an. observation post.. The Italian Government the jon. requested 
the United States.as a them’ neutral nation to ascertain the fa and 
Consul Carroll was directed to make an official inquiry. With charae- 
teristic. sense of fair piay Carroll notified the Italian military authori- 
ties that im order to make an. absolutely reliable inquiry he would 
have to have the key to the Campanile so he could enter it at any 
time without previous notice. The Italian authorities read con- 
sented and for several days. the American. consul became the 
of that historic tower, and it was on one of his sudden nocturnal visits 
that he had the opportunity of watching—all alone, from’ that great 
steeple—the most awful raid — Venice: whem 26 airplanes. bombed 
that ~~ mereilessly through: an endless. night of herror. 

Carroll’s happiest day was when we finally entered the war. There- 
after he redoutied his energies; extending his activities to. the Italian 
fighting lines. After Caporetto; when the dikes in the. outer lagoons 
were cut down so as to fleod the approaches to the city from the east 
and north, Carroll felt he should go where the last, supreme stand 
was being made. The artillery fire was so near and so intense that 
it shook the Adriatic efty; and: om the near-by Piave the. 18-year-old 
beys of Italy, rushed. from the.,colleges and. universities of the king- 
dom to the fighting front, were holding the Piave line as the last, des- 
perate effort to stem the inrushing enemy. The Piave line, as Carroll 
gravely said; was “ wholly: within” his consular district; and. to it 
he, went, forbidden his. official. status from handling a gun, but 
giving. aid to those falling. near him. It was in recognition of his 
courage on this occasion t the Italian supreme command conferred 
upon him the Italian: War Cross But it was not this honor nor. the 
Order of. the Crown.of Italy which. Ki Victor conferred u him, 
nor the flag of St. Mark and an old Venitian painting 
municipatity' of Venice nted’ to him that constituted Carroil’s 
greatest satisfaction. These he esteemed and: appreciated, but the 
supreme honor for him lay in the fact: that he had made. a, heroic and 
long-suffering people trust and love the United’ States of America—nhis 


country. This was his great n, his abiding love: 
fn a detent and. and away from: the brave 


the: hour struck, though 
heart that had shared with him. so ee of the battles of his life, 
loyaity to his country’ must have made 


the thought of his unswervin 
the Iast journey a road’ of elb done, well done, thou: good 


and: faithful servant of the Republic! 
REINTERMENT OF SOLDIER DEAD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate'a communica- 
tion from the Quartermaster General of the Army, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be printed in the Rrcorp; as 
follows: 


the 


Wir DEParTMENT, 
OFFIce OF THE QUARTERMASTER GENERAL OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, July 15, 1922. 
The PRESIDENT OF THD SPNATE, 
Washington, D. 0. 


My Dear Str: The inelosed copy of list of American: soldier dead 
returned. from overseas, consisting of 18. enlisted men. and 1 Army 
field clerk, to be reinterred in the Arlington National Cemetery, Thurs- 
day, July 20, 1922, is furnished for consultation by Members of the 
Senate. It is requested that it be posted or displayed im a suitable 
place for the purpose: desired. 

H..L,.Roamrs, 


Very truly yours, 
Quartermaster Generat. 
THE TARIFF: 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 7456) to provide. revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries.of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. McCUMBER.. Mr. President, before continuing the very 
interesting discussion of the cotton schedule I ask unanimous 
eonsent that when the Senate closes its session on this calendar 
day. it. recess until to-morrow at. 11 o’clock. 

The VICE. PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears: none, and it. is se ordered. 

Mr. McCUMBER.. I think the Senator from Utah desires to 
have the Senate consider paragraph 920. at this time. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes, Mr. President; I want to pass over para- 
graphs.918 and 919 and.consider paragraph 920. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the amend 
ment of the committee to paragraph 920. 

The AssisTaNT SEecRETARY. In paragraph 920, page 131, line 
20, the. committee. proposes. to strike out “28” and to. insert. in 
lieu. thereof “ 40,” so. as: to read: 

Par, 920. Ali articles made from. cotton cloth, whether finished or 
unfinished, and all manufactures of cotton. or of which cotton is the 
component material of chief value, not specially provided for, 40: per 
eent ad valorem. 

Mr. ROBINSON. May Il’ask the Senator from Utah why we 
pus*ed over paragraphs 918 and’ 919? 

uf, SMOOT. Two Senators who are’ absent from the city 
reqtested’ by wire that that be done: They’ will be hereto 
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morrow, and as soon as they return we will take up those 
paragraphs, 

Mr. ROBINSON. I have no objection, under those circum- 
stances, to the paragraphs being passed over, but I thought 
there ought to be some explanation as to why they are not to 
be considered now. i 

Mr, SMITH. In fegard to the paragraph under consideration, 
I notice that the present rate is 30 per cent. This is a basket 
clause, and the rate was only 45 per cent under the Payne- 
Aldrich law. The House provided for 28 per cent, based on the 
American valuation. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is equal to a little over 40 per cent, the 
way they figure it. 

Mr. SMITH. My impression was that the House rate would 
be about 82 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. If it were 45 per cent, with one-third off of the 
rate it would be 30 per cent, That virtually is the Payne- 
Aldrich rate. 

Mr. SMITH. No; they could not have given the Payne- 
Aldrich rate, because that was 45 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Less one-third, as I said. They took that off 
of the American valuation. One-third off of 45 would be 30, 
and they gave 28. I said it was virtually that rate. 

The Senator will also note that under the bill we have taken 
those items out of the basket clause, and they were the great 
bulk of goods which fell under this paragraph—curtains, table 
covers, and all other articles manufactured of chenille or of 
which cotton chenille is the component material of chief value. 

The rate was 35 per cent under existing law, and under the 


Payne-Aldrich law the rate was 50 per cent ad valorem, but, 


here wé take all articles made from cotton cloth, whether 
finished or unfinished, and all manufactures of cotton or of 
which cotton is the component material of chief value, not 
specially provided for, and propose a rate of 30 per cent ad 
valorem, or at the same rate plain cloths are provided for in 
the other paragraphs. 

Mr. SMITH. In paragraph 904—— 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the definition clause. 

Mr. SMITH. In paragraphs 903, 904, and 905 we covered 
cotton cloth, printed, dyed, colored, or woven-figured; then 
cotton cloths not bleached, printed, or dyed. Even there we 
did not reach 40 per cent on the plain cotton cloths. We have 
provided in the other paragraphs for those which, in the opinion 
of Senators on the other side of the Chamber, needed special 
duties. But here we come to the basket clause in which all 
articles made from cotton cloth are included, whether finished 
or unfinished, and all manufactures of cotton or of which cot- 
ton is the component material of chief value, not specially 
provided for, and give them a rate that is practically equal 
to the very highest rate given to the specially provided for 
cloths. 

Mr. SMOOT. A paragraph of this kind is generally desig- 
nated as the junk clause. We do not know what will fall 
into it. 

Mr. SMITH. I know the Senator does not know that. 

Mr. SMOOT. The rate of duty does not apply to the general 
use of goods in the United States. 

Mr. SMITH. The point I am making is this 

Mr. SMOOT. It is a higher rate than is given to those 
which are provided for specially. 

Mr. SMITH. We took countable cotton cloths and we took 
those that were plain and not specially treated and gave them 
a rate, Then we took those specially treated which came un- 
der “dyed and figured” and gave them a special rate. The 
special rate that was given cloth, which the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Lopcre] stood here the other day and 
pleaded for, does not exceed this rate of duty. When we come 
to the odds and ends, in order that nothing may escape at all, 
the committee have taken all kinds of goods manufactured, 
whether finished or unfinished, composed of cotton, and given 
them a rate that is as high as the specially provided for goods. 

Mr, SMOOT. So did the Underwood law do that identical 
thing. No one ever objected to the rates of the basket clauses. 
No one can tell what is going to be made hereafter that will 
fall into the basket clauses. They are catch-all clauses. -All 
the goods that are known are specially provided for. 

Mr. SMITH. I do not see why the Senator applies the term 
basket clause or catch-all clause to this particular paragraph. 
I think the whole bill is a basket clause and a catch-all clause. 
If anything has escaped the committee it does not appear in 
this schedule. However, in order to expedite matters, I am not 
going to further contest the question. 

We have made our fight. We have gone on record, assisted 
ably by certain Senators on the other side of the Chamber, and it 
has availed practically nothing. I want to say in the conclusion 


of my attempt at management of the cotton schedule that there 
seems to have been, and there was, a reduction in figures, but 
there was no relief to the American public by such reduction 
for the reason that, though there was a reduction in figures, 
it did not reduce the rates to a point where there would result 
anything like competition from abroad. The American market 
has been left absolutely at the mercy of the American manu- 
facturer. The difference in the percentage which was brought 
in and the percéntage finally agreed upon did not spell any 
relief whatsoever, because, to illustrate, if a wall is 10 feet high 
and those who are imprisoned can only jump over a wall 5 feet 
high and you knock it down to 8 feet high, you still have 3 feet 
above any relief to those imprisoned. You may have knocked 
2 feet from the high wall, but you still have those behind it far 
beyond any possibility of ever getting out. 

Mr. SMOOT. If they can jump over a 10-foot wall and we 
leave it there, there is no need of having any duty at all. 
Therefore, as between the foreign manufacturer and the Ameri- 
can manufacturer, I want the wall at least so high that we will 
have a little energy on the part of the foreign manufacturer in 
order to get into this country. I also want, when they get into 
this country, that they shall be required to pay a little money 
into the United States Treasury for the privilege of doing busi- 
ness in the United States. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I merely wish to add to 
what the Senator from Utah has said, that under the Payne- 
Aldrich law the rate was 45 per cent, under the Underwood law 
it is 35 per cent, and under the pending bill it is 40 per cent. 
Forty per cent ad valorem to-day, under prices and under the 
difference in the cost of labor in this country and in the Old 
World, does not measure as great a protection as 30 per cent 
ad valorem measured at the time the Underwood law was 
enacted, , 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

Mr. SMITH. Inasmuch as this is the last item in the cotton 
schedule, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

‘ The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DIAL (when his name was called). I have a pair with 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. TowNsEND]. Being unable to 
obtain a transfer, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. ROBINSON (when his name was called). Transferring 
my pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. SuTHER- 
LAND] to the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. REeEp], I vote 
“ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Making the same announcement 
as to my pair and its transfer as on the previous vote, I vote 
bs nay.” 

Mr. OVERMAN. Making the same announcement as to the 
transfer of my pair as on the previous vote, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. GLASS. Making the same announcement as to my pair 
and its transfer as heretofore, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Making the same announcement 
as on the previous vote, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington (after having voted in the affirma- 
tive). The senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] is 
necessarily absent. I am paired with him for the afternoon. 
I find, however, that I can transfer that pair to the junior 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. STANFIELD], and I do so, and allow 
my vote to stand. 

Mr. NEW. Repeating the announcement as to the transfer 
of my pair, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. McKINLEY. I transfer my permanent pair with the 
junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] to the senior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Crow] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. STANLEY. Has the junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Ernst] voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That Senator has not voted. 

Mr. STANLEY. I have a pair with that Senator. In his 
absence, I withhold my vote. ; 

Mr. TRAMMELL. In the absence of my pair, the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Cott], being unable to obtain a trans- 
fer, I withhold my vote. If permitted to vote, I would vote 
“nay.” 

Mr, CURTIS. I was requested to announce the following 
pairs: 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Batt] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FiercHer]; 

The Senator from New York, [Mr. CatpEr] with the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Harris]; 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. Dizt1IncGHAM] with the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Grass] ; 
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The Senator from New Jersey [Mr.' Epax] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [{Mr. OwENn]; 
The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Exrxins] ‘with the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. ‘'Harrtson]; 
The Senator from Maine [Mr. Hatz] with the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Sutewps] ; and 
The ‘Senator from Indiana {Mr. Warsow] with the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. WittrAMms]. 
The roll call resulted—yeas ‘29, nays 19, as follows: 
YHAS—29. 
McLean 
McNary 
Moses 
Nelson 
New 
Newberry 
Oddie 
Pepper 
NAYS—19. 
Ashurst Jones, N. Mex. Ransdell 
oes King Robinson 
Norris ep 
are Overman Simmons 
Hitchcock Pomerene Smith 


NOT VOTING—48. 


McCormick 
McKellar 


Nicho 
Nicholson 
je ‘beck 

_— 
Pag 
Pittman 
Poindexter 
Rawson 


La ‘Vollette Saiclds Williams 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The yeas.are 29. and the nays are 
419, .The. following Senators are present and have not voted: 
The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Staniey], the Senator from 
South Garolina [Mr, Diaz], and the Senator from Florida 
{Mr. TRAMMELL]. The amendment of the committee is agreed 
to. ‘The next committee amendment will be stated, 

The next .amendment, was, under “Schedule 10, flax, hemp, 
and jute, and manufactures of,” in paragraph 1001, on page 132, 
line .1,-after the word “tow,” to strike out “three-fourths of 
1 cent” and to insert “2 ne x - as.to read: 

Par. 1001. Flax.straw, '$2 p on; flax, not hackled, 1 cent per 
gourds flax, hackled, including One Aeron line,” 2 cents per pound ; 

ax tow and flax noils, three-fourths of 1 cent per pound; hemp and 
hemp tow, 2 cents per pound. 

Mr.'MOSHS. Mr. President, I desire to prefer a request to 
the Senator in charge of the bill. I take it that it is improbable 
that paragraph 1008a will be reached this afternoon, but in 


Broussard 
Bursum 


Capper 


Curtis 
France 
Goodin 
Harrel 


Jones, Wash. Phipps 
Smoot 


Underwood 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Watson, Ga. 


Elkins Shortridge 
Stanfield 
Stanley 


Sutherland 


Ball 
Brandegee 
€alder 


Caraway 
Colt 
Crow 


Cummins 


1 
Dillingham 
du Pont 
Edge 


the event that it is, may I ask the Senator from Utah to con- 


sent that it may go over until to-morrow morning? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I shall ask that ‘the paragraph may go 
over if it shall be reached this afternoon. 

Mr. MOSES. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. ‘President, it may be just as well that I 
make merely a brief statement as to the policy of the committee 
in imposing the duties whieh are carried under this’ schedule 
and at the same time give to the Senate ‘an idea of the work- 
‘fing of this:schedule in the past and what ‘is to be hoped for in 
the future, 

The first amendment which ‘the committee proposes is the 
one that has just been stated by the Secretary, and is found 
on page 132, line 1, where the Senate committee proposes that 
the rate of three-fourths of 1 cent per pound on hemp and 
hemp ‘tow be increased to 2 cents per pound, ‘The second amend- 
ment is as to hackled hemp, including “line of ‘hemp,” on 
which the House imposed a duty of 14 cents a pound, but on 
which ‘the Senate committee propose to impose a duty of 4 
cents per pound. 

Mr. KING. ‘That is double the rate which is carried by the 
Payne-Aldrich law? 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘Yes; I will say to the Senator, it is double 
the Payne-Aldrich law rate. I wish to say to the Senate that 
those rates were increased at the earnest solicitation of the 
-senior Senate from Wisconsin [Mr. La Fotrerre]. He had 
received many letters—and he read them ‘to the Committee on 
Finance—from the Agricultural College of Wisconsin, and I 
think ‘he had received letters from one or two other colleges in 
the United ‘States. The Senator from Wisconsin became con- 
vinced that the only way to establish this industry was to’give 
the protection ‘which ‘is proposed to be accorded by the Senate 
committee upon hemp and hemp tew and hackled hemp, includ- 
ing “ line of hemp.” 

The Senate will later in the consideration of the bill reach 
certain paragraphs covering articles of which this product is 
the raw material, and in those instances it became necessary, 


in View of the increased duty provided by the committee on the 
raw ‘product, to increase the rate on the finished product. When 
those paragraphs are reached I shall probably take occasion to 
call attention to the increases, and it will be found that they 
will be in nearly ‘all cases caused through the imposition of an 
increased duty upon the raw material. 

The first clause of paragraph 1008a covers -woven fabrics, 
such ‘as ‘hucks and count napkins and crashes; the second clause 
of paragraph 1008a covers paddings. Most of those goods have 
never been made in this country to.any great extent; the for- 
eign manufacturers have dominated the American market in 
this class of ‘goods; but I wish'to call ‘the attention of the Sen- 
ate to the fact that the rate of duty upon these goods in the 
past has been often less than the rate upon the yarns included 
in the goods; ‘in other words, to be frank, Mr. President, it has 
been the policy of our Government in the past not to undertake 
to encourage the production of this class of goods in the United 
States. The committee now feel that the time'has arrived when 
this class of goods should be made in the United States. The 
World War brought about a condition whereby we were com- 
pelled to make them here or go without them in a large degree. 
Therefore great amounts of money were invested in this indus- 
try, and it is nothing more than right now that we should give 
those investors a fair opportunity in ‘order that they may con- 
tinue the business which they undertook during war times. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President-—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. POMBRENE. The Senator from Utah has just stated 
that there had’ been a great amount of money invested in the 
industry. Can the Senator give us the figures? 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator mean in the entire industry? 

Mr. POMEREND. I mean in the manufacture of ‘the ‘goods 
to which the Senator was réferring. The Senator stated that 
there had been a large amount of money invested in this 
industry. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I can not state the exact amount ; 
it would be impossible for me to do so, because I ‘have not 
looked up the figures, nor was there any testimony given on 
that point, because I doubt whether or not any member of the 
Committee on Finance asked that question. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator from Utah is not now speak- 
ing of the industry affected by the amendment which ‘is im- 
mediately pending? 

ote SMOOT. Oh, no. I am speaking of the schedule gen- 


aired "ROBINSON. The Senator is speaking of the schedule, 
generally and particularly, of section 100S8a? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Paragraph 10138 covers towels and napkins counting less’ than 
120 threads to the square inch, : as well as those counting -more 
than that. 

So far as duties are concerned, I should not go so far in this 
Class of goods as I should in the goods that are embraced in 
paragraph 1008a, although this class of goods, until the begin- 
ning of the war, was nearly all imported. There were a few 
of those goods made in the United States before, but very few 
in comparison with their consumption in this country. 

When the Senate reaches paragraphs 1011, 1014, 1016, and 
1017 of the bill, we shall find that those paragraphs cover the 
class of goods that are competitive. Those are goods which 
have been made in this country; they are a coarser class of 
goods and they are used ‘by the people generally using linens or 
coarser goods which are made from hemp &nd hemp tow. 

Mr. BORAH. May I ask the Senator from Utah what para- 
graph of this schedule covers 'the article out of which are made 
bags in which wheat and other grains are shipped? 

Mr. SMOOT. The bagging to which the Senator refers is 
included in this schedule, I will say. Does the Senator desire 
to know in which paragraph it ‘is included? 

Mr. BORAH. I do not ‘want to ‘interrupt the Senator, but I 


‘desire to ‘be advised as to the paragraph in time to give some 


attention to it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that paragraph 1017 
deals with the cloth out of which bagging is made. 

Mr. BORAH. Do -we not have to take care of some of the 
material that enters into it? ~ 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; and that is when we begin on the bag. 
The bag itself is in paragraph 1007. Paragraph 1008 deals with 
the cloth that goes into the bag. 

Mr. President, I think there is ‘no need of my taking the 
time now to take up each one of these paragraphs with woven 
cloths, beeause when we reach those paragraphs there no doubt 
will be a general discussion upon them, and then there will 
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be questions asked by Senators, and I shall be glad to answer 
any question that I can. I want to say that I have quite a 
number of amendments to this schedule, and if the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Rosrnson] is going to. have charge of this 
schedule on the other side of the Chamber I shall be glad to 
furnish him with these amendments that I propose to offer as 
the paragraphs are reached. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I presume the Senator means he will fur- 
hish me with them now? 

Mr. SMOOT. Now; yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I certainly should like to have them, and I 
suggest that the Senator have them printed for the use of all 
Senators. 

Mr. POMERENE. That is right. 

Mr. ROBINSON. And if the Senator has available extra 
copies of them now, I should like to have them for my imme- 
diate use. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will hand them to the Senator from Arkansas 
in a very few moments. 

I now ask that the amendments that I send to the desk may 
be printed the same as the amendments were printed that T 
sent to the desk in the case of the cotton schedule, all in one 
pamphlet. 

Mr. POMERENE.. Permit me to suggest that they be printed 
in the Recorp, and then we can see them in the morning. 


Mr. SMOOT. Just as the Senator says; but it seems to me | 


that it would be very much better to have them printed as I 
had some amendments to the cotton schedule printed, and then 
they will be on the desk of each Senator. 

Mr. POMERENE. 


when we get here; but some of us, at least, like to look at the ‘ 


Recorp in the morning. 


Mr. ROBINSON. Let them be printed in the Recorp, too, | 


but let them be printed as amendments usually are printed, 
because they are much more convenient to handle in that way. 
Mr. SMOOT. 
and also printed as amendments are usually printed. 
The VICE PRESIDENT, Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The amendments referred to are as follows: 


Amendments intended to be proposed by Mr. Smoot, on behalf of the 
Committee on Finance, te the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to 
regulate commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the industries 
of the United States, and for other purposes, viz: 

On page 132, line 11, strike out “9” and insert in lieu thereof “7.” 

On page 133, line 3, strike out all of the matter after the word 
“pound” and the colon down to and including “ valorem,” in line 7, 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: ‘‘ Provided, That the duty on 
any of the foregoing yarns shall be not less than 36 nor more than 40 
per cent ad valorem.” 

z a page 134, line 18, strike out “25” and insert in lieu thereof 
On page 135, line 11, strike out “164 cents per pound and 25” and 
insert in lieu thereof “ 60.” 

On page 135, line 16, strike out “9 cents per pound and 25” and 
insert in lieu thereof “ 55.” 

On, page 135, line 21, strike out “50° and insert in lieu thereof 
vw 


“4 


crashes, generally with acount of 120. That is, those are the 
finer grade of goods. 

Mr. WILLIS. I want to be sure that I understand another 
statement the Senator made a bit ago. I have had.a good deal 
of correspondence with my constituents, as no doubt other 
Members of the Senate have with theirs, many of whom are 
writing in and complaining about this paragraph and related 
paragraphs on this basis, saying that we do not produce these 
goods in this country. I understand that to be the Senator’s 
statement, that we are not now producing them. 

Mr. SMOOT. We are producing them now, 

Mr. WILLIS. To what extent? 

Mr. SMOOT. The only way in which I can answer that 
question is by saying simply to the extent to which they can 
compete with foreign manufacturers. 

Mr. WILLIS. The Senator has not at the moment any fig- 
ures to indicate what our production is? 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘No; but, of course, these are the very items 
as to which, before the war, the amount that was made in 
this country compared with the consumption in this country 
was trivial. 

Mr. WILLIS. During the war did we prceduce extensively? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; we increased greatly our production in 
this country. 

Mr. WILLIS. The Senator can not indicate what percentage 
of our consumption we produced here? 

Mr. SMOOT. Wo. 

Mr. WILLIS. I am trying to get some basis to see how far 


| the industry has gone along. 
It would be more convenient, of course, | 


Mr. SIMMONS. 
now? 

Mr. WILLIS. I am now speaking about whatever is de- 
scribed in paragraph 1008a. I have been trying to find out 


Is the Senator speaking about linen goods 


, what it is, and the Senator throws light on the subject by say- 


| ing that it is hucks. 
I ask, then, that they be printed in the Recorp | . 


Of course, that makes it all plain. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator knows what crashes are? 

Mr. WILLIS. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. And the Senator knows what napkins are? 

Mr. WILLIS. Yes. I understand the Senator now, and the 
Senator understands what I am trying to get at. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; and the census does not give these goods 
separateiy. If this bill passes in the shape that we have it 
now under paragraph 1008a, all of those goods will be kept 
separate, and then we can tell exactly what the production is 
in the United States and what the importations are, as well, 
of similar goods. In the past they have not been separated, 
and that is the reason why we take them out and make a new 
paragraph of them, so that we can tell hereafter what the im- 
portations are. 

Mr. WILLIS. That is why I have not been able to find any 
information in the summary here. I can not find anything 


| about it. 


On page 135, after line 21, insert a new paragraph to read as 


follows : 


“ Par. 1009a. Plain-woven fabrics, not including articles finished or 


unfinished, of flax, hemp, ramie, or other wae fiber, except cotton, 
weighing less than 44 ounces per square yard, 


" “. page 136, line 11, strike out “50” and insert in lieu thereof 
" On page 137, line 14, strike out “50” and insert in lieu thereof 
” oe, page 137, line 15, strike out “60” and insert in lieu thereof 
o ef page 138, line 20, strike out “50” and insert in lieu thereof 


On page 139, line 1, strike out “9” and insert in lieu thereof “ 7,” 
On page 139, line 2, strike out “7” and insert in lieu thereof “ 5.” 
Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President-——— 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WILLIS. Before the Senator leaves paragraph 1008a 
I want to ask a question relative thereto. I understand that 
it is not now under discussion. 

Mr. SMOOT. No, 

Mr. WILLIS. The paragraph is stated in such technical 
language that I am not able to determine the character of 
goods or cloth that is described here. Will the Senator give 
us a little more information on that point? I desire to study 
it so far as I can, and I can not tell what the character of 
goods is. 

Mr. SMOOT, 
covers hucks. 

Mr. WILLIS. 
to me. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is toweling. 

Mr. WILLIS. Of the coarser grades, I assume? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; some of it very cheap, and some of it 
quite expensive. That paragraph also covers napkins and 


I will say to the Senator that that paragraph 


What is that? That does not mean a thing 


35 per cent ad valorem.” | 


Mr. SMOOT. That is the reason. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. ; 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, the paragraph now imme- 
diately under consideration is paragraph 1001, relating to flax 
in the various stages of manufacture, and also to hemp and 


| hemp tow, hackled hemp, “line of hemp,” and so forth. The 


committee has not reported any amendment to the provisions 


| relating to flax, but has reported two material amendments 
| concerning hemp and hemp tow. 





The House rates relating to flax are quite high. From a 
limited study of this paragraph I am very gravely doubtful 
whether any beneficial result from the standpoint of protection 
ean be accomplished. I have not found any evidence inducing 
the conclusion that even with the very high rates now proposed, 
both as to flax and as to hemp, materially increased production 
in the United States will result, My studies of the subject lead 
to the conclusion that owing to the peculiar character of the 
labor involved in producing flax for fiber purposes and hemp 
for use in the production of the various commodities for which 
it is used, it can not be expected that an industry of any very 
material importance will be created in the United States. 

I find from an examination of the hearings before the com- 
mittee that the Senator from North Dakota [Mr, Lapp] ap- 
peared before the committee, and it was represented that he 
had made a prolonged study of the subject of flax production 
in the United States, and his conclusion was that the emergency 
tariff bill in some way has had the effect of depressing rather 
than encouraging the industry. I presume it was because flax 


for fiber purposes was not embraced within the emergency 
tariff, although he does not state upon what facts or circum- 
stances he bases that conclusion, 





_ 








1922. 


The testimony of the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Lapp] 
is found at pages 3448 and 8444 of the hearings. He said, on 
page 3444, among other things: 

In 1912 we were growing very much more flax than we are growing 
to-day, and the emer, y tari Lecce tgge po Beige disastrously so 
far as the flax industry was concerned, and has been no protec- 
tion, no real spreteetion, ‘for the fiber industry and no encouragement 
for it in the West. 

AS a matter of fact, the emergency tariff bill did not deal 
with the subject of flax for fiber. If my recollection is correct 
there is a tax of 80 cents a bushel upon flaxseed, but no tax is 
imposed upon flax grown for fiber purposes. 

Mr. SMOOT. In the emergency tariff bill? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT, That is correct. 

Mr, ROBINSON. All of the authorities that I have been 
able to consult agree that the production of fiax in the United 
States for seed purposes is quite a different question and quite 
a different industry from that involved in the production of 
flax for fiber purposes. Nearly all the production that we have 
heretofore had has been for seed. There never has been very 
much production for fiber purposes, and that seems to be due 
to the peculiar character of labor required—hand labor, quite 
difficult to perform, and requiring great strength. The flax 
grown for seed purposes is short, and not adapted to the pro- 
duction of fiber. The United States. has for many years pro- 
duced material quantities of flax for the purpose of growing 
seed, but it has never produced considerable quantities for 
fiber purposes. The production for fiber purposes has varied 
very’ greatly, and unaccountably, in my judgment—that is, 
there is nothing in the record that accounts for the increase 
which has’ occurred in some years and the very rapid falling 
off which has resulted in following years; but in no year has 
there been a very material production of flax for fiber pur- 
poses. 

Under the Payne-Aldrich law the rates were quite material, 
Flax straw had a rate of $5 per ton. Hackled flax had a rate 
of 1 cent a pound; “dressed line” flax, which represents a 
state of the fiber more advanced toward the purposes for which 
it is finally used in manufacture, had a rate of 3 cents a pound. 
Flax tow and flax noils had a rate of $20 per ton. 

Under the Underwood tariff law all flax was admitted free 
of duty, doubtless on the theory that it was a necessary raw 
material for use in the manufacture of essential commodities, 
and that its production in this country would not readily be 
promoted by the imposition of revenue rates of duty. As I 
have already stated, I have not found any evidence except the 
opinion stated by the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Lapp] 
that any rate of duty which Congress might impose upon flax 
would result in the building up of an industry in the United 
States. 

The Senator from North Dakota, however, made this state- 
ment on page 8448 of the hearings: 

I simply wanted to say that, in my judgment, if we want to en- 
courage the flax industry in this country we can do so by pattie on 
a reasonable protection, and thus encouraged the farmer will grow it; 
otherwise he will not. If we continue the policy that has been con- 
tinued since 1912, there will be no flax industry in this country in 
five years more. 

The growing of flax for seed is already fairly prosperous in 
this country. The growing of flax for fiber has never been 
prosperous, was not prosperous under the Payne-Aldrich rates, 
and from the evidence I have been able to find and consider 
in all probability the flax-fiber industry will never be materially 
advanced or firmly established by the imposition of even the 
rates carried in this bill. 

To grow flax for fiber, as already stated, requires an extraor- 
dinary amount of strength and tedious and disagreeable labor, 
both in the actual cultivation of the plant and in its prepara- 
tion for the market. The amount and character of trained 
hand labor involved in flax-fiber production is such that the 
American farmer has found it more profitable to devote his 
land and capital and efforts to the production of other agri- 
cultural crops, which permit of the larger use of machinery. 
Little flax is grown for fiber in the United States, thée*largest 
acreage planted since 1900 being 4,800 acres in 1920. 

I do not believe that any material controversy will arise as 
to the correctness of these facts. Russia, Austria, Hungary, 
Italy, Belgium, and France are the flax-producing countries of 
the world. The largest amounts are produced in Russia and 
the finest quality in Belgium and northern Ireland. 

The imports have varied very greatly. In 1918 the pre- 
vious specific duty, of which the average ad valorem equiva- 
lent had been 9 per cent, was entirely removed, but notwith- 
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Standing the removal of all duty at that time there has been no 
substantial increase in imports. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, before the Senator pro- 
ceeds, can he state why flax is raised in such limited quantity 
here and is raised in such limited parts of the world? Is it 
on account of the cheapness of labor? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I have already attempted to explain that 
the raising of flax in any quantity in the United States is lim- 
ited for two reasons—first, other crops are more profitable; 
secondly, they are more easily grown, it being quite difficult to 
secure the labor necessary for the culture and production of 
flax for fiber purposes. The other crops are more valuable, they 
yield a greater profit. The labor necessary to produce them is 
more easily procured, and, to be frank, there is no economic 
necessity or justification, under present conditions, for attempt- 
ing to build up a flax industry in the United States, according to 
the facts I am acquainted with, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. TI notice from the reports that Russia 
seems to be the largest producer of flax, and I have been won- 
dering whether it is on account of the cheap labor there. 

be SIMMONS, They produce 85 per cent of the world’s 
supply. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The production in Russia has fallen off a 
great deal since the war began, and it is very much less now 
than it was in 1913. That is largely due, I take it, to the dis- 
turbed conditions, but the evidence also tends to show that the 
character of the fiber grown in this country, considered in con- 
nection with the purposes for which it is produced, does not 
compare very favorably with the fiber grown in other countries 
for the same purposes. In other words, we are at an economic 
disadvantage in the production of flax. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest to the Senator from 
Arkansas that America has been trying to do what every other 
country has done in relation to her flax. Russia was the great 
flax-producing country of the world, and nearly all the coun- 
tries depended upon the flax that was raised in Russia. Since 
the war and since the disorganization of Russia every country 
has been at its wit’s end to get the necessary flax to continue 
the making of goods of which flax is a component material. 
It is not only the people of America who have found them- 
Selves in the position in which we are, but the people of every 
other country. , 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I was asking a question which perhaps 
the Senator from Utah can elucidate, as to why Russia was the 
great producer. Was it on account of the cheap labor there, 
or something in the climate or the soil? 

Mr. SMOOT. The climate and the-soil are favorable to the 
production of flax, but in addition to that they had been used 
to that work. The hackling of hemp is a very difficult piece 
of work, and not a very pleasant one by any manner of means, 

Mr. ROBINSON. And it must be done by hand. 

Mr. SMOOT. It must all be done by hand. { do not know 
whether it is worth while to put it into the Recorp, but I have 
a complete report made by Mr. A. H. Wright, of the agricul- 
tural experiment station of the University of Wisconsin, which 
gives in detail every step that has to be taken, and up to date 
they have never found machinery that could do the work of 
hackling. They undertake to say now that they have invented 
a machine which can do it, but it has not yet been demon- 
strated that it will be a success. I have often wondered why 
there has not been invented a machine which could do that 
work, but the Senator from Arkansas is correct in saying that 
up to the present time that work is done by hand, and it is 
very ‘unpleasant, laborious work. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Does the Senator from Arkansas 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield. 

Mr. STANLEY. Professor Taussig, in his history of the 
tariff, has a very interesting chapter on the production of flax, 
and the reasons why it never has been and never can be, 
while present industrial conditions exist, a profitable industry 
in the United States. 

In the first place, we produce hemp here, which is com- 
parable in a way with certain cheaper forms of flax tow, and 
that hemp is cut. Flax is not cut; flax is pulled. Pulling 
flax in the days of chattel slavery was regarded as the hardest, 
meanest character of work to- which you could subject the 
muscles of a man; he has to be stooped ovtr all the time, pull- 
ing that heavily rooted plant. It has to be pulled, because the 
finest fiber, as I understand it, is near the root, at the base of 
the stalk. The finest flax is grown on the most intensely fer- 
tilized soil, the very richest soil that can be found. The highest 
degree of fertilization is used in raising the flax, to get as long 
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Then that 


a stalk as possible, to secure the long, fine fiber. 
must be pulled. The result is that an acre or two of flax is 
all that a man can raise and pull. There is no more intensive 


work known than the culture of flax. It does not require a 
high order of intelligence. It simply requires physical strength 
and endurance, 

After the flax is pulled, in order to secure the product for 
linen it must be water-rotted. The reason we do not produce 
the finest character of hemp in this country is because we do 
not water-rot it. With the exception of cleaning out vaults 
and things of that kind, there is nothing more unwholesome, 
nothing more foul and dirty, than the handling of that water- 
rotted plant. The stalks are thrown into the water and al- 
lewed to rot. Then a man must go in there, waist deep in 
stench and filth, and get the flax out for subsequent treatment. 

The breaking—that is, the separating of the fiber of the flax 
from the stalk—is the next process. The stalk of the flax and 
= stalk of the hemp are worthless; they are burned up as 

aff. 

The fiber is broken and separated from the stalks. Then 
after the separation from the stalk by the process of breaking 
the fiber is combed and straightened out by a process of 
hackling. That is, the fibers of the hemp—and I presume it is 
the same with the flax—are thrown over a set of teeth, a 
long rack of steel teeth a foot high; the hemp or the flax 
fs thrown over that and pulled through the teeth until it is 
combed and looks like hair, long and straight. That is a 
difficult task. 

Professor Taussig estimates the number of men who would 
be required in ‘producing flax in this country. He said it 
would take a great number raising flax to produce as much 
as one man would produce raising corn in southern Illinois. 
In other words, the average farm hand in this country, where 
we have machinery and tools and appliances, with our method 
of cultivation and with our improved agricultural implements 
can, as the Senator from Nebraska has well remarked, produce 
as much as half a dozen or a dozen, perhaps, of these poorest- 
paid laborers in Europe, these hand workers, these men who 
break the ground with a spade and pull the flax and hackle 
it by hand, while one man with a riding plow in the United 
States can produce enough to employ a Tittle army of them. 
To attempt now to avail ourselves of this cheap, unwholesome, 
laborious, dirty, insanitary labor is an act of folly. The only 
result is that you increase the cost of an essential article, 
linen, to the American consumer by any such foolish, un- 
scientific, ill-considered legislation. 

I am persuaded that a thorough investigation of this in- 
dustry—and I profess to have nothing but a cursory knowledge 
of it—will convince members of the committee and convince 
the Members of the Senate that an attempt te hothouse or to 
artificially propagate flax growing in this country would be just 
as foolish as to attempt to raise pineapples. 

In addition to that the only place they propose to raise the 
flax is in places where the flax is raised for seed. As I under- 
stand it, when they fallow the prairie it subsequently grows 
up in weeds and things like that, and on the border of newly 
reclaimed land from the time the prairie is first taken under 
cultivation the flax grows better than anywhere else. 

It is along that stretch of prairie border that practically all 
the flaxseed and all the flax is raised. They could not raise 
a stalk of flax for commercial purposes to do any good there. 
They never have. I will guarantee they never will raise fine 
flax in that way. It must be raised in a garden. It must be 
raised on land either naturally fertile, a very deep soil that is 
not found on the plains, or soil that is made ms the hothouses 
make their soil and the market gardeners make their soil, 
where it is loam produced by the skill of the chemist and of 
the gardener. It is impossible to raise the flax at all where 
they propose to raise it. I believe it is practically impossible 
to raise it commercially anywhere in the United States, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President-—— 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield to the Senator from North Caro- 
lina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think, following out the thought of the 
Senator from Kentucky, that we may as well dismiss the idea 
that we can, by artificial stimulation, establish the business of 
growing flax in this country or, indeed, on this continent. I 
think our experience and the experience of Canada during the 
war demonstrates that. In Canada as the result of the war, 
as in this country as the result of the war, being shut off from 
our source of supply, we began to expand our acreage in flax. 
In Canada the acreage in flax increased from 4,000 acres in 
1915 to 20,262 acres in 1920, and then declined to 7,300 acres 
in 1921. In this country, for the same reason, we had 2,240 
acres of fiber flax in 1911, 1,110 acres in 1914, 4,300 acres in 





1918, 6,090 acres in 1920, and only 1,525 acres in 1921, show- 
ing that both in Canada and in this country, while we ex- 
panded our acreage very much during the war for reasons of 
necessity, yet as soon as that necessity passed away we began 
a rapid and yery drastic curtailment ef eur acreage in flax. 
It is an industry that we can not hope to establish—the flex 
industry—either in this country or in Canada, in my judg- 
ment—I mean except for food purpeses, which is a different 
character of flax—and there is no use of tryimg to stimulate 
such an indu as that. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I had before me the facts 
just brought to the attention ef the Senate by the Senater from 
North Carolina and had expected to present them, but ‘he ‘has 
done so and I thank him. I want to make the statement, 
however, that I do not quite agree with his proposal that the 
necessity for increased production in flax has passed. I do 
agree with him—indeed, it was my original proposition—that 
this attempt will prove abortive, because the industry is of. 
such a nature that it can not thrive in the United States under 
conditions which prevail here now, and which are likely to 
continue for many years, if net generations, to come. 

Mr. SMOOT. Unless we have machinery to handle it, 

Mr. ROBINSON. There have been some efforts made to 
produce machinery that will do part of the work which has 
been so well described in detail by the Senator from Kentucky, 
{Mr, Stantey]. But those efforts have not yet proven .suc- 
cessful, have so far apparently failed. Those who began 
the use of the machines during the period referred to by the 
Senator from Nerth in which there was an 


rhour, gp ore familiar 
who appears to r 
with the conditions affecting the industry. But the nature of 
the culture of flax is such that it will be very difficult ever to 
invent machinery that will do the work of hackling, retting, 
and weeding. 

I believe the Senator from Kentucky [Mr, Sranitey], who 
so admirably described the process of hackling and retting, 
did not go into a description of the work of cultivating the 
flax, which under present methods requires the pulling of weeds 
by hand. I do not say that in the progress of time some 
machinery may not be found that will be available for weeding, 
but ‘until that machinery has been invented, and machinery in- 
vented that will successfully do the work of hackling, the 
United States will never have a well-developed flax-producing 
industry for fiber purposes. It is perfectly nseless to waste 
the time of the Senate and the time of the country in an effort 
to stimulate the industry into such a degree of prosperity that 
it will become permanent. 

The Senator from North Dakota, as I said in the beginning, 
complains that the emergency tariff law has depressed the flax 
industry In the United States. It was not affected by it directly, 
because there is no provision in the emergency tariff law relat- 
ing to flax for fiber. I presume what he meant was that the 
emergency tariff had made more profitable other crops which 
are in a sense grown in competition with flax for fiber, and that 
as a result the flax crep had become less profitable, and there- 
fore the acreage has decreased. 

But, recurring now to the question of production, it appears 
from the Tariff Information Survey, which we are all using in 
the consideration of the bill, that in the pre-war years Russia 
had an annual production of 600,000 tons, one-half ef which was 

That constituted about 85 per cent of the world’s 
flax. The remainder was produced in Austria-Hungary, France, 
Italy, Ireland, and Belgium. The Russian production declined 
asa of the war to about one-tenth of the normal. The 
world acreage in flax for fiber in 1920 had fallen from 4,500,000 
to 1,155,000 acres, or approximately one-third. Assuming that 
the normal acreage would be 4,500,000 acres, it is apparent that 
in 1920 the acreage throughout the world was less than one- 
third of the amount that it normally required. 

It is not clear to me that the necessity for an increase in the 
production of flax has passed if the industry can be made prof- 
itable, hut I do not think there is any way in the world, by plac- 
ing the rate proposed by the Finance Committee er any other 
rate that the human mind can conceive, that will make the 
American people perform the labor that is required to be per- 
formed before this product can be successfully preduced. 

In view of the fact that other crops are much more profitable, 
much more easily produced, it is hopeless from the standpoint 
of protection to impose those duties in the belief or on the 
theory that they will result in a great flax industry in the 
United States. If you put the duty five times what it is pro- 
posed here, and therefore prohibit the importation, which you 
dare not do if you expect to produce in the United States the 
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commodities which are manufactured from flax, you still would 
have no flax fiber produced in this, country... You would 
destroy, the small domestic linen industry and compel the use 


of cotton and other substitutes for linen. ‘The inevitable re- 


sult, if we shut off the foreign supply by prohibitive rates of 
duty and fail to create and maintain a flax-fiber industry in the 
United States, would be to destroy the linen industry in the 
United, States absolutely. So the practical thing to do is to 
recognize the laws of nature and the conditions which the 
progress of our civilization have imposed upon the industry 
and its development in the United States. 

Mr, SIMMONS. Mr, President—— 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield to the Senator from North Caro- 
lina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. As a matter of fact, we have no linen in 
this country. We import 98 per cent of the linen that we con- 
sume, 

Mr. ROBINSON. That is true, 

Mr. SIMMONS. In order to establish the flax industry in 
this country we would not only have to impose, as the Senator 
said, a prohibitive duty upon the raw flax but we would have 
to impose a prohibitory duty upon the importation of the prod- 
uct of flax, linen, a product which we do not now make at all. 

Mr. ROBINSON. That is, we do not make it to any great 
extent,” 

Mr, SIMMONS.. That is true. If we impose a prohibitive 
duty upon both the linens that are made out of the flax and 
the flaxseed, we might possibly build up a linen industry and 
a flax industry in this country, but we would have to impose 
prohibitive duties upon both. 

Mr. ROBINSON. There is one thing certain, that we can not 
build up the linen manufacturing business in the United States, 
admitting it to be small, as stated by the Senator from North 
Carolina, if we place a prohibitive duty upon the raw materials 
out of which linens may be manufactured, Why is the linen 
manufacturing industry in the United States so small now? 
It is because, with the domestic production and with the im- 
portations of linens that have been had, the supply of raw 
material has been inadequate and the labor required, both in 
producing the raw material and manufacturing it, is not attrac- 
tive to our workers. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, the Senator is covering the 
ground so thoroughly that I hesitate to interrupt him at all—— 

Mr. ROBINSON, I am glad to have the Senator from Ken- 
tucky do so. 

Mr. STANLEY. _ I feel tempted to supplement his interesting 
statement with a suggestion that perhaps is not as good as 
what he is saying, but. it strikes me right at that point to 
inquire, with all our legislation, our 8-hour laws and. other 
legislation that has gone to the limit of our Federal tether to pro- 
tect the health and personnel of the laboring people of the 
United States, why the committee should be bent upon establish- 
ing an industry that is notoriously the most unwholesome in 
all the textile world? Fiax can not be woven except in the 
most moist surroundings, Every author on the subject has 
dwelt on that, and Professor Taussig, particularly, has dwelt 
at great length on the unwholesomeness of the work, it being 
necessary to perform it in an atmosphere so damp as almost 
to be a vapor. There is no industry, not even the silk industry, 
as I understand, in which the work is more unwholesome than 
in the flax business, from start to finish. The conditions that 
apply to the culture of flax go into the mill, into the spinning of 

ax, 

Mr, SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that the Finance Com- 
mittee made no change whatever in the House rates on flax. 
The only change which we made was on hemp and hemp tow. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I pointed out that fact in the beginning. 

Mr. SMOOT, But the Senator from Kentucky was speaking 


of flax. 

Mr. ROBINSON, Yes; and I have been speaking of flax and 
so has the Senator from Utah been speaking of it. 

Mr. STANLEY. If the Senator from Arkansas will pardon 
me a moment, I desire to say that there is no use, it is worse 
than useless, as the Senator from Utah will concede—for he 
is always fair—for us to attempt to raise flax if we are not 
going to spin it. We shall never raise flax fiber and ship it to 
Belgium or to Ireland to be spun over there in competition with 
the cheaper labor of Belgium and Ireland and other flax-spin- 
ning countries. We are.going to produce linen, certainly, if we 
: produce the raw product. of the linen. 

There is no reason to anticipate that even if we could raise 
flax fiber we should. want to establish linen mills in this 
country. The work. in cotton is cleaner and more wholesome, 
and the operatives are better paid. There is no reason why we 
should not exchange our commodities for the flax fiber and for 
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the linen, which we may do to advantage. As the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. RoBinson] has conclusively shown, the imposi- 
sags . this proposed duty would be utterly indefensible if not 
absurd. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I thank the Senator from 
Kentucky for the statement that he has just made. It re- 
inforces the argument against the proposal which underlies this 
schedule both as to flax and hemp. As I shall attempt to show 
in & moment, the same argument applies with almost equal 
force to hemp. By the imposition of tariff duties the flax 
and hemp industry can not be made profitable in the United 
States in competition. with other agricultural crops. In the 
first place, the people who are engaged in agriculture will not 
perform the labor. The only answer to be made to that is that 
the time may come when in the progress of science machinery 
will be invented to take the place of this grinding and insani- 
tary toil, which the American people will not perform and 
which I do not want to see them perform; but, so far, such 
machinery has not been invented, and such machinery as has 
been invented has thus far proved unsuccessful. 

I think the better policy is the policy of the Underwood law, 
to put flax and hemp on the free list. In doing that, we should 
not sacrifice any promising industry in the United States, be- 
cause no such industry exists. 

I now go baek and quote in part the figures given by the Sena- 
tor from. North Carolina [Mr. Simmons] awhile ago. The 
whole American acreage in fiber for flax purposes in 1911 under 
the Payne-Aldrich law, when the rates were protective, was 
2,240; in 1914 it was 1,100. It had fallen off one-half, but the 
original amount was so small as not to make the decline in 
acreage of very material importance. In 1918 the acreage had 
increased to 4,300, -in 1920 it was 6,090, and in 1921 it was 1,525. 

Through all those years, with the demand constantly increas- 
ing, With the commodities manufactured from flax growing 
more and more useful, the acreage in flax for fiber in the United 
States in 1921 was approximately what it was in 1911, and 
scarcely more than it was in 1914. . 

Now, with respect to hemp, everything that has been said 
about the production of flax and the effect of high duties on 
importations of flax applies with almost equal force to hemp. 
The committee evidently were not greatly impressed with the 
theory of the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Lapp] that by 
the imposition of a protective duty on flax for fiber a great in- 
dustry could be developed in the United States, because they 
did not change the House rates, but they did make very ma- 
terial changes in the House rates on hemp. I have found, how- 
ever, very little if any more justification for that action than 
would have applied to an increase in the rates of flax. 

The House rate on hemp is three-fagrths of 1 cent per pound. 
The Committee on Finance of the Senate has recommended that 
it be increased to 2 cents a pound. Under the Underwood law, 
as everyone understands, hemp like flax was on the free list. 
The chief uses of hemp are for cordage material and in coarse 
fabrics and carpeting. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Oppre in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Arkansas yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. ROBINSON, I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The figures given by the Senator appear 
to be subsequent to 1911. I should like to ask him whether he 
has examined the figures during the high protective years of the 
Payne-Aldrich tariff law? 

Mr. ROBINSON. During the year 1911 the Payne-Aldrich 
law was iD. operation. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Yes; that was one year. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. But there were four or five years of 
high protection. Was there any development or progress dur- 
ing that period? 

Mr. ROBINSON. No. As I stated a few moments ago, one 
year the acreage would double, and the next year it would fall 
off; and, while there was some increase under the Payne- 
Aldrich Act, it was not material from the standpoint of the 
necessities of the country for flax fiber. Such development as 
occurred at no time supplied anything like the domestic 
demand. 

We have always, even under the Payne-Aldrich Act, depended 
upon importations for our principal supply, and under this bill 
we will do the same thing. 

There is some acreage in Wisconsin in flax. The American 
acreage in fiber flax is confined principally to Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, Oregon, and a small acreage in Maryland; but 
this area is very small, and nothing has been brought to my 
knowledge which indicates that it will be greatly increased, no 
maiter what rates of tariff may be imposed on importations, 
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It is not an American industry; it is not an: industry that does 
or can thrive in competition with other agricultural industries. 
The American people will not perform the labor that is necessary 
to be performed in order to produce this crop. 

The production of hemp in the United States prior to the war 
averaged about 6,000 tons per annum, or 1 per cent of the world’s 
production. In 1918 it was 9,375 tons, and in 1921 it had fallen 
to 3,420 tons, showing that the same economic law applies to the 
production of hemp in the United States that applies to the 
production of flax. 

The production of hemp on a large scale in this country has 
been curtailed, not by foreign competition but by inability to 
compete with our established crops, owing to the relatively 
large amount of skilled and hand labor involved. Our imports 
have been supplementary rather than competitive. The bulk 
of the imports is of better quality than can be efficiently pro- 
duced in the United States. In the face of the growing world 
demand for agricultural products for which no substitute can be 
found and which permit of the liberal use of labor-saving ma- 
chinery, it seems highly improbable that the American farmer 
will turn from other agricultural production to the production 
of hemp. 

The average imports of hemp for the period 1910 to 19138 
were 6,000 tons, and for 1914 to 1918, in spite of greatly in- 
creased war demands, imports averaged only 7,800 tons. Im- 
ports in 1920 were about 7,000 tons, and in 1921 slightly less 
than 6,000 tons. The average annual consumption of hemp in 
the United States is about 12,000 tons. 

In view of these facts, what is the reason for the effort in 
this bill to take hemp from the free list and place it on the 
dutiable list? What is the justification for the action of the 
Finance Committee in more than doubling the rates 
by the House on hemp? The rates proposed by the committee 
are more than double the rates under the Payne-Aldrich Tariff 
Act. R 

With respect to the second amendment in that paragraph— 
hackled hemp, including “line of hemp ”—the House rate, 14 
cents per pound, is to be superseded by the committee proposal 
of 4 cents per pound. Under the Payne-Aldrich Act, hackled 
hemp carried a duty of $45 per ton, the equivalent of about 2 
eents per, pound. 

The importations of hackled hemp have been negligible. In 
1910 they amounted to 45 tons; in 1911, 105 tons; in 1912, 162 
tons; in 1918, 209 tons; in 1914, 450 tons; in 1915, 466 tons; 
in 1916, 1,613 tons; in 1917 the importations fell back to 751 
tons; in 1918 still further to 335 tons; in 1919, 255 tons; in 
1920, 250 tons; and in 1921 the amount was 881 tons. 

In view of the small importations and the increased demand 
for this commodity, I am unable to understand the justifica- 
tion for putting hemp on the dutiable list at all; much less can 
I find a justification for the very high rate proposed by the 
Senate Finance Committee. 

I inquire of the Senator from Utah—TI see that he has left 
the Chamber, however, so I will ask the Senator from North 
Dakota—whether the amendments to this schedule, of which a 
large number were submitted for printing a while age, embrace 
modifications of the committee rates in this paragraph? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think so. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Can the Senator state what they are? 

Mr. McCUMBER. The expert says there are no amendments 
to the committee amendments in this paragraph. 

Mr. ROBINSON. This proceeding illustrates the advisability 
of publishing the committee amendments in advance of con- 
sidering the schedules as we reach them. The Senator from 
Utah is not now present, but I think these amendments, what- 
ever they are, should have been given to the Senate and printed 
before the schedule itself was reached. The Senator from 

. North Dakota was under the impression that the committee had 
proposed to reduce or change the amendments which it had first 
submitted to this paragraph. The expert informs him that the 
amendments submitted by the Senator from Utah do not em- 
brace any alterations in the pending paragraph. 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; they do not change the alterations 
which the committee made in the pending paragraph. 

Mr. ROBINSON. No. It was my understanding of the-state- 
ment that the Senator last made that the new amendments de 
not relate to this paragraph. As to this particular paragraph, 
the committee stands on its action in reporting an amendment 
raising to 2 cents a pound the three-fourths of 1 cent in line 1 
on page 182, and raising to 4 cents a pound the 1} cents a pound 
in line 3 on page 182. 

Mr. President, if it is perfectly apparent under conditions 
now existing and likely to continue that it is impossible, even 
undesirable, to develop in the United States this industry, why 
should we burden it with heavy rates of duty? What benefit 
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‘will come to the people of the United States from the imposition 
of this high tax? The proposal to increase rates on agricultural 
products has been very popular in the Senate, and I have felt 
some sympathy with any policy which is calculated to encour- 
age and to develop and stabilize conditions in agriculture; but 
in so far as the production of flax for fiber and the production 
of hemp in the United States is concerned, I have said repeatedly 
that it is neither desirable nor probable that such an industry, 
under existing conditions, may be developed. 

I should prefer that the unfortunate laborers of Russia, wlio 
by centuries of experience have been trained to the performance 
of this difficult, un-American, unremunerative, and insanitary 
toil, should continue te do it. But whatever may be the purpose 
of Senators respecting the subject, I have not the slightest idea 
that any persons now engaged in agriculture in the United 
States or likely to become engaged in that occupation during the 
lifetime of the present generation will surrender their aspira- 
tions and their lives to the conditions of toil which under the 
evidence in this case are shown to surround the production of 
flax for fiber and the production of hemp. It is a waste of time, 
accomplishing no good, to try to put flax and hemp production 
in competition with other agricultural crops in the United 
States, which experience has shown may be more readily, more 
easily, and more profitably produced. By imposing these rates 
you are not creating a new industry; you are not stabilizing 
or making permanent an old one. You are complicating the 
already difficult conditions which surround the use of the neces- 
sary articles which are manufactured from flax and from hemp. 

In this view of the facts it is my intention to propose an 
amendment to the committee amendment, and if under the par- 
Hiamentary status I were at liberty to do so I would test the 
sense of the Senate at this time on whether the principle of 
protection which has been created and developed In the economic 
history of this country is to be made applicable to the industries 
of hemp growing and flax growing in the United States; but as 
that can not be done under the parliamentary situation, I pro- 
pose, in lieu of the committee amendment, to strike out “2 
cents ” and insert “ one-fourth of 1 cent.” 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the Senator from Arkansas 
just asked me a question with reference to the amendments 
offered by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor]. When he 
asked me the question, I supposed that he referred to the entire 
list of amendments, and while the entire list of amendments 
does not change the amendments in the particular paragraph 
that the Senator had under discussion it does change the com- 
mittee amendments im other paragraphs in the schedule, 

Mr. ROBINSON. I understeed the Senator. 

Mr. MoCUMBER. When I answered, I supposed he had 
reference to the entire schedule and not the particular para- 
graph. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I asked about this particular paragraph. 

Mr. McCUMBER. It was my misunderstanding. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Fotrerre} 
presented this matter to the committee on behalf of the hemp 
growers in the United States. I have the correspondence, 
which was sent up by his secretary to me, from the Agricul- 
tural College of Wisconsin, which goes very fully into every 
feature of this matter; but as there are five letters, and they 
are somewhat lengthy, and I desire to have them read so that 
Senators will understand the matter, I shall not ask that we 
take them up this evening; but if the Senator from Wisconsin 
is not here to-morrow I shall take the liberty of presenting 
and having read those letters, which are very elucidating upon 
the entire subject. 

I think the Senator from Pennsylvania {Mr. Perprr] desires 
to present a matter. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, before the Senator from 
Pennsylvania does that, the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hrroucock] asked the Senator from Arkansas for some imfor- 
mation with reference to hemp preduction before the war—that 
is, anterior to 1914. At the request of the Senator from Ar- 
kansas I have been attempting to look up that information, and 
I find the production of hemp in 1899 and 1909 only. I find 
that the acreage of hemp planted in this country in 18990 was 
16,042 acres and in 1909, nine years afterward, only 7,647 ° 
acres, or a falling off of 52 per cent—that is to say, the acre- 
age in 1899 was, I think, something about the same as it is now. 

I read from the Tariff Summary, on page 903, the statement 
that— : 

In 1921 Wisconsin reported about two-thirds and Kentucky about — 
three-tenths of the 11,008 aeres devoted to hemp. 

Sd that it would appear that in 1899 there was 16,000 acres 
devoted to hemp and in 1921 only 11,000 acres devoted to hemp. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, one question right there: 
Does that inelude both seed hemp and fiber hemp? 
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Mr, SIMMONS. No; I think that refers only to fiber hemp. 

Mr, ROBINSON. I understood the Senator from Nebraska 
= ask for the production of flax under the Payne-Aldrich 
aw. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I thought he asked for the figures as to both 
flax and hemp. I have not been able to find any statement as to 
the production of flax for fiber. I find the production of flax 
for seed. I suppose that before 1909 the production of flax for 
fiber = so small that it was not reported. 

Mr. ROBINSON. It has never been considerable. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is not reported. 


Mr. ROBINSON. I gave the amount for 1911, which was a 


time when the Payne-Aldrich rate was in effect. 
SESQUICENTENNIAL CELEBRATION AT PHILADELPHIA IN 1926. 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of House Joint Resolution 170, to 
approve the holding of a national and international exhibition 
in the city of Philadelphia in 1926 upon the Fairmount Park 
and parkway site selected by the Sesquicentennial Exhibition 
Assoctation, and lands contiguous thereto that may be acquired 
for that ‘purpose, as an appropriate celebration of the one hun- 
dred and fiftieth anniversary of the signing of the Declaration 
of Independence. I think the joint resolution will occasion no 
debate. It has been reported favorably by the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, and I ask unanimous consent for the imme- 
diate consideration and disposition of it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Let it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was read as follows: 

Whereas ss steps have been taken by the mayor and council 
and a citizens’ ‘co: ttee of Philadelphia to celebrate in that city in 
1926 the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence by holding an exhibition in which it fs 
expected that the various States of Union, the Federal Govern- 
ment, and all the nations of the world will be represented; and 

Whereas the Legislature of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
unanimously passed a resolution April 28, 1921, that the Common- 
wealth should prepare for and participate in such sesquicentennial cele- 
bration by making a suitable exhibit therein on the part of the Com- 
monwealth, and ee that the Federal Government should approve 
the holding of such an exhibition in Philadelphia in 1926 that 
appropriate steps should be taken to invite the participation and co- 
operation of the States of the Union.and the nations of the world; and 

Whereas the Governor of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, in the 


name and by the authority of that Commonwealth, has issued letters 
f a 


potent incorporating the uicentennial Bxhibition Association, May 
, 1921, for the purpose o Tinea public by exhibiting artistic, 
mechanital, agricultural, and ho Itural pred@ucts and providing 
public instruction in the arts and sciences, thereby celebrating the 
one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the signing of the Declaration 
of Independence by holding in the city of Philadelphia, in the State 
of Pennsylvania, an exhibition of the eae of the United States in 
art, science, and industry, in trade and commerce, and in the develop- 
ment of the products of the air, the soil, the mine, the forest, and 
the seas, to which exhibition the people of all other natfons shall be 
invited to contribute evidences of their ewn progress to the end that 
better international understanding and more intimate commercial rela- 
tionsh: may hasten the coming of universal peace: TheFefore be it 

Resolved, etc., That the holding of a national and international exhi- 
bition in the city of Philadelphia in 1926 upon the Fairmount Park and 
parkway site selected by the Sesquicentennial Exhibition Association 
and land contiguous thereto which may be acquired for that purpose 
be approved as an appropriate celebration of the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the signing of the Declaration of Independence, 
and that such steps be taken as the President may deem er to 
invite the participation and cooperation of the States of the Union 
and the nations of the world. 

Src, 2. That a copy of this resolution be forwarded to all the States 
of the Union requesting cooperation upon their part. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution, 

Mr. KING. May I inquire of the Senator from Pennsylvania 
whether he expects to ask for and obtain an appropriation 
from the Federal Government to aid in carrying out the pur- 
poses expressed in the joint resolution? 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Président, I have no expectation on the 
subject. I was asked by this influential and authoritative or- 
ganization in Philadelphia to present the matter for the con- 
sideration of the Senate. My own expectation would be, fol- 
lowing the course of such matters in the past, that if and 
when adequate financial support is provided by State and city, 
and there is demanded a more extensive participation by other 
States and by other nations than they can finance, there will 
be at some stage an application to Congress for a grant; but 
there is no implication of such a step here, and I am not au- 
thorized to state either that there will or will not be any such 
step taken. I am answering the Senator out of the expertence 
we all have had regarding similar exhibitions. 

Mr. KING. Has the organization which has been created 
by the Governor of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, as I 
read this resolution, considered the probability of appropria- 


tions, and has it figured upon the amount to be by the 
Commonwealth, by the Federal Government, and by the States? 

Mr. PEPPER. No; there has been no estimate or computa- 
tion, so far as I know, of any sum which t’ie Federal Govern- 
ment would at any time be expected to appropriate. It is in- 
tended ‘that very large sums shall be raised locally by volun- 
tary gift, that large appropriations shall be made by the city 
of Philadelphia, and liberal appropriations by the State of 
Pennsylvania. No computation or estimate has been made of 
any aid to be required from the Congress. 

Mr. KING. I shall not object to the passage of the joint 
resolution, although it seems to me that the situation is rather 
nebulous, and that we are, in the language of the street, getting 
the horse before the cart. It would occur to me that the prac- 
tical and advisable course would have been to determine upon 
holding the celebration,. determine the expenditures to be 
made, obtain such appropriations from the State and from the 
city as were deemed necessary and fair, solicit the States for 
appropriations, and then ask the Federal Government for an 
appropriation. It looks to me now as if you are getting the 
Federal Government committed to this enterprise without the 
slightest knowledge ag to what the ultimate cost will be. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I do not understand that it commits Con- 
gress to any appropriation. 

Mr. PEPPER. No; it does not; and if I had ventured to 
place the horse anywhere except before the cart, I should feel 
that I had done something wnworthy of the consideration of the 
Senate. We have attempted to follow the usual procedure in this 
matter, and I hope the motive power will be sufficient to carry it. 

Mr. KING. My good friend the Senator from North Caro- 
lina says this does not commit us. I respectfully suggest that 
if the Federal Government invites other nations and invites the 
States, there ig a moral obligation upon the part of the Federal 
Government to back this enterprise to the end. I would feel 
ashamed if the President of the United States should invite 
other nations, and they should respond, and then the Federal 
Government would withdraw from the enterprise. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I have no doubt that the 
United States Government will be requested to make a display, 
as it does at all such exhibitions, and that will require a large 
appropriation. The Government will do it; but, so far as 
making an appropriation of one million or two million or three 
million or ten million for the exhibition, I do not think the Sen- 
ator will expect that. I think the expectation is that each 
State will contribute to the display, and of course when each 
State does, the United States will display its resources as it 
usually does; but no extraordinary appropriation, as I under- 
stand it, will be asked or expected by the proponents of the 
joint resolution. e 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, the celebration of the one 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the signing of the Declara- 
tion of Independence is a worthy recognition of the circum- 
stances which gave birth to this Nation. It is, of course, 
appropriate that the celebration should occur in the city of 
Philadelphia, and, for my part, fully appreciating the fact that 
the joint resolution implies participation on the part of the 
United States in the celebration, and that that will require 
the expenditure of a reasonable sum commensurate with the 
importance of the occasion ‘and of the incident which it com- 
memorates, I.am very glad to commit myself to the measure. 

Mr. McCUMBER. And the Senator can be quite certain, 
Mr. President, that in due and proper time there will be a bill 
introduced proposing to make an appropriation on behalf of 
the Government, and all Senators present at that time will 
vote for it. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without amend- 
ment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION AT LUXEMBURG (8. DOC, NO. 235). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Oppie in the chair) laid 
before the Senate the following message from the President of 
the United States, which was read, and, with the accompany- 
ing papers, ordered to be printed and referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 

The Senate and House of Representatives: 

I transmit a report by the Secretary of State in regard to the 
advisability of transferring United States diplomatic representa- 
tion at Luxemburg from the minister at The Hague to the ambas- 
sador at Brussels, on account of the economical union which has 
been established between Belgium and Luxemburg by treaty. 

I concur in the recommendation of the Secretary of State that 
legislation be enacted which will ‘enable this ‘to be done, and in 
view of the reason advanced and the further fact that all the 
other Governments having diplemetic representation at Luxem 
burg, except Portugal, have made the transfer, I request of 
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Congress early action that in place of an “ envoy euthevttinniey 
and minister plenipotentiary to the Netherlands and Luxem- 
burg” and an “ambassador extraordinary and plenipotentiary 
to Belgium,” as at present, will provide for an “envoy extraor- 
dinary and minister plenipotentiary to the Netherlands” and 
an “ambassador extraordinary and plenipotentiary to Belgium, 
who shall also be envoy extraordinary and minister plenipoten- 
tiary to Luxemburg.” 
Warren G. HARDING. 

THE WHITE Hovss, 

Washington, haley 18, 1922. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business.’ After five minutes spent 
in executive session, the doors were reopened, and (at 6 o’clock 
and § minutes p. m.) the Senate, under the order previously 
made, took a recess until to-morrow, Wednesday, July 19, 1922, 
at 11 o’clock a. m. 





NOMINATIONS. 


Ezecutive nominations received by the Senate July 18 (legis- 
lative day of April 20), 1922. 
COLLECTORS OF CUSTOMS. 

John A. Royse, of Indianapolis, Ind., to be collector of cus- 
toms for customs collection district No. 40, with headquarters 
at Indianapolis, Ind., in place of James H. Fry, whose term of 
office expired July 15, 1922. 

S. M. Parker, of Charleston, 8. C., to be collector of customs 
for customs collection district No. 16, with headquarters at 
Charleston, S. C., in place of Frederick G. Peters, whose term 
of office expired July 15, 1922. 

Unitep States District Jupce. 

Robert M. Gibson, of Pennsylvania, to be United States dis- 
trict judge, western district of Pennsylvania, vice Charles P. 
Orr, deceased. 

UNITED STATES MARSHAL. 


Harry 8S. Hubbard, of Porto Rico, to be United States mar- 
shal, district of Porto Rico, vice William R. Bennett, resigned. 


MEMBER OF MIssISsIPPI RIVER COMMISSION. 


Col. George M. Hoffman, Corps of Engineers, United States 
Army, for appointment as member of the Mississippi River 
Commission, vice Col. Harry Burgess, Corps of Engineers, to be 
gelieved. 

POSTMASTERS. 
ALABAMA, 

Levi A. Knapp to be postmaster at Auburn, Ala., 
of W. V. 
1921. 


in place 
Jones. Incumbent’s commission expired August 6, 


ARKANSAS, 


Ocie E. Mathis to be postmaster at Hackett, Ark. Office be- 
came presidential January 1, 1921. 
CALIFORNIA. 


Roscoe E. Watts to be postmaster at Rialto, Calif., in place 
of L. M. Stewart, resigned. 


CONNECTICUT, 


Carleton W. Tyler to be postmaster at rae Conn. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1922. 


ILLINOIS, 


Sherman G. Jackson to be postmaster at Forest City, II. 
Office became presidential April 1, 1922. 


Ella L. Widicus to be postmaster at St. Jacob, Ill. Office be- 
came presidential April 1, 1922. 
Frank C. Krans to be postmaster at Altona, IIl., in place of 


F. EB. Sheahan, deceased. 
Byron ©. Colborn to be postmaster at Peoria, Ill. in place of 
Cc. U. Stone, resigned. 
IOWA. 


Frank M. Hood to be postmaster at Sergeant Bluff, Iowa. 
Office became presidential October 1, 1920. 


KANSAS, 
Clarence W. Sharp to be postmaster at Virgil, Kans. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1922. 


Hiram A. Gilmore to be postmaster at Howard, Kans., in 
place of B. W. Hamar, resigned. 


John H. O’Connor to be postmaster at Winfield, Kans., in 
place of E. L. Hepler. Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- 
ary 4, 1922, 

KENTUCKY. 

Andy M. Smith to be postmaster at McHenry, Ky. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1921. 

Della McKinney to be postmaster at Fleming, Ky., in place 
of T. L. Riley, resigned. 

MARYLAND. 

Lewis Keiser to be postmaster at Bethesda, Md. Office became 

presidential January 1, 1922. 
MASLACHUSETTS. 

Louise S. Snow to be postmaster at Middleton, Mass. 
became presidential April 1, 1922. 

Myra G. Jordan to be postmaster at West Upton, Mass., in 
PS. at M. G. Jordan. Incumbent’s commission expired June 


Office 


MICHIGAN. 

Holger F. Peterson to be postmaster at Grayling, Mich., in 
place of H. F. Peterson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 6, 1922. 

MINNESOTA. 

Thorvald H. Froslee to be postmaster at Vining, Minn. Office 

became presidential July 1, 1922. 


MONTANA. 


John J. Pietila to be postmaster at Roberts, Mont., in place 
of Lydia Elstad, resigned. 
NEW JERSEY. 

John A, Campbell to be postmaster at Highwood, N. J., i 
place of J. A. Campbell, Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 24, 1922. 

NEW YORK. 

Maurice M. Parker to be postmaster at Deferiet, N. Y. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1922. 

John C. Banschbach to be postmaster at Hicksville, N. Y., 
in place of John Puvogel. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 24, 1922. 

Charles H. Betts to be postmaster at Lyons, N. Y., in place 
of E. J. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
11, 1920. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

Robert L. Strowd to be postmaster at Chapel Hill, N. C., in 
place of R. S. McRae, deceased. 

Oscar R. Simpson to be postmaster at Duke, N. C., in place 
of BE. S. Yarbrough, resigned. 

Clarence C. Rowe to be postmaster at Spray, N. C., in place of 
L. M. Sheffield. Incumbent’s commission expired July 21, 1921. 
NORTH DAKOTA. 

William #. Hancock to be postmaster at Edgeley, N. Dak., in 
place of W. W. Anderson, resigned. 

OKLAHOMA. 

Joseph C. Eversole to be postmaster at Grandfield, Okla., 
in place of W. H. Whiddon, removed. 

Warden F. Rollins to be postmaster at Noble, Okla., in place 
of J. H. Brasher, resigned. 

OREGON. 

Glenn D. Withrow to be postmaster at Talent, Oreg. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1921. 

Flora B. Thompson to be postmaster at Jacksonville, Oreg., 
in place of Lewis Ulrich, resigned. 

Bernhard L. Hagemann to be postmaster at Milwaukie, 
Oreg., in place of B. L. Hagemann. Incumbent’s commission 
expired January 24, 1922 

PENNSYLVANIA, 

Charles F. De Labar to be postmaster at Riegelsville, Pa. 
Office becamne presidential January 1, 1921. 

Louis O. Mellinger to be postmaster at Slickville, Pa. 
became presidential July 1, 1922. 

William E. Reed to be postmaster at Duquesne, Pa., in place 
of M. G. Conlin, resigned. 

Thomas VY. Diffendafer to be postmaster at Millerstown, Pa., 
in place of H. W. Rinehart. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 14, 1922. 

James S. Young to be postmaster at Reedsville, Pa., in place 
of J. C. Werts. Incumbent’s commission expired January 24, 


1922. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Edward H. Jennings to be postmaster at Charleston, 8S. C., 
in place of J. M. Poulnot, resigned, 


Office 
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TEXAS, 

Wallace C. Wilson to be postmaster at McKinney, Ter., in 
place of N. A.’ Burton. Tncmsibentt's commission expired July 
21, 1921. 

John BE, Carson to be suetmantin at San Saba, Tex., in place 
of J. W. Longley, resigned. 

VIRGINIA, 

Manley W. Carter to be postmaster at Orange, Va., in place 
of H. G. Shackelford. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 24, 1922. 

Albert L. Taylor. to be postmaster at Parksley, Va., in place 
of J. S. Scott. Incumbent’s commission expired January 24, 
1922. 

WASHINGTON. 

Thurston B, Stidham to be postmaster at. Doty, Wash. Office 

became presidential July 1, 1922, 
WISCONSIN. 

William Kotvis to be postmaster at Hillsboro, Wis., in place 
of F. A. Ferriter. Incumbent’s commisston expired January 24, 
1922. 

Allen W. Wiggin to be postmaster at Plymouth, Wis., in place 
of G. 'W. Schiereck. Incumbent’s commission expired August 3, 
1920. 


' CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate July 18 (legis- 
lative day of April 20), 1922. 
Unrrep States Disterer Juper. 
James H. Wilkerson to be United States district Judge north- 
ern district of Illinois. 
Reeistrr of THE LAND OFFICE. 


Fred ©. Stoddard to be register of the land office, Missoula, 
Mont, 


PosTMASTERS. 
GEORGIA. 
Paul L. Smith, Athens. 
QNEBRASKA, 
Hugh B®. Mallory, Litchfield. 
Clyde S. Burkerd, Shelton, 


OKLAHOMA, 


Bessie A. Porter, Buffalo. 
Henry L. Wallace, Calvin. 


SENATE. 


Wenonespay, July 19, 1922. 
(Legislatiwe day of Thursday, April 20, 1922.) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess. 
THE COAL SITUATION. 


Mr. WILLIS. I present a resolution adopted by the Colum- 
bus (Ohio) Chamber of Commerce, relative to the coal situation. 
I ask that it be referred to the Committee on Education and 
Labor and printed in the Rzecorp. 

There being no objection, the resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Education and Labor and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Resolution adopted by the Columbus Chamber of Commerce, Columbys, 
Ohio, July 14, 1922. 

Whereas the industrial situation of the country is idly Sermneh- 
ing a breakdown by reason of the long-continued cessation in the pro- 
@uction of coal and the more recent interference with ‘rail transporta- 
say between the only remaining 7 ortant coal-producing area and 

aX reat markets of the country ; 
ereas this industrial distasbance will with very little further 
continuance be translated into direct public suffering with attendant 
— of riots, destruction of property, and loss of life, ak 4 
monestenhly & be brought home to every man, woman, and child 
country; and 

‘Whereas whatever the merits of the wage dispute and other points 
‘at issue between Sas rafiroad men and railroads may be, the 
people, through the Government, have provided both general and specific 

ethods of settling such disputes in a fair and lawful manner, ana the 
Sonic is entitled to have such disputes ee without recourse to 
Tuinous ye like ~ present : ees 
Resolved, Government of oe * Unitea States and of 
Re several States oes the President dowr to the lowest official be 
to fully perform their duty in upholding the majesty of the Gon 
br ution eat law and in securing and preserving to each and every 
pas sm the a to dive, labor, and pursue ha ess under the law, 
and ‘to enjoy protection in the exercise of this right. 
(2) That all persons who are responsible for or tmplicated in the 
creation pr ance of these disturbed and ie dete conditions 
@efiance ot the laws of the land and contrary to ecisiens of ‘the 


duly constituted agencies for eng such 
me 
with everyone else 
a aaes —aees 


Government based upon such 


disputes be warned that no 
ods has ever succeeded, and that A 
go down ruin if their 


in general contest against 
whe in 3 m are loyally continuing in 
thar duty. falfi is their obligation to ne public by continuing at 
their work with certain dan of humiliation and annoyance and often 
at risk of bodily od or loss “a life should receive the fullest moral 
pont i and — par g of all good citizens whose comforts are 
ce. 
( "That in this country the decision a all crises depends w the 
TS ee ee ae tellectual t of the e No vias or 
group cam make th people do what they do not wi to do, nor can 
any official, high or low, refuse his duty when an active public <con- 
science is awakened and tneeaue, aeons z. is the duty of avery 
citizen in this present eae t of his own personal 
share the mainten rights and iberties which are his 
heritage from 150 years of American citizenship and be ready we influ- 
ence or force to protect and defend that heritage. 
Epwarp Orton, Jr., President. 
A true copy. 
J. T. Dantets, Seoretary. 


PETITIONS AND MEMOBIAIS. 


Mr. ROBINSON presented a resolution of the Fort Smith 
(Ark.) Chamber of Commerce, favoring peaceful settlement of 
the present railroad strike and full law enforcement against 
interference with the rights of all persons involved in the situa- 
tion, which was referred to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce. 

Mr. McOUMBER presented resolutions of the Fargo (N. Dak.) 
Trades and Labor Assembly, protesting against the enactment 
of legislation ‘that may take from a citizen the right toe cease 
employment at will, which ‘were referred to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of North 
Dakota, constituting the governor’s committee on rural prob- 
lems, located at Grand Forks, N. Dak., favoring the enactment 
of legislation further stabilizing prices of farm products, which 
was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Merricourt, 
Kulm, Forbes, Norma, and Kenmare, all in the State of North 
Dakota, praying for the enactment of legislation reviving the 
United States Grain Cerporation, so as to stabilize prices of cer- 
tain farm products, which were referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. MOSES presented petitions of sundry citizens of Ash- 
land, Plymouth, and Manchester, all in the State of New Hamp- 
shire, praying that only a moderate duty be imposed on light- 
weight gloves in the pending tariff bill, which were referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial, of sundry citizens of West 
Ossipee, Mountainview, Ossipee Valley, Tamworth, South Tam- 


] worth, and Dover, all in the State of New Hampshire, remon- 


strating the passage of Senate bill 2747, the so-called 
McNary cooperative reclamation bill, which was referred to the 
Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


Bills and a joint resolution were ‘ntroduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. McCUMBER: 

A bill (S. 8844) to exempt interest on farm-land securities 
from taxation under the revenue act of 1921; 

A bill (S. 3845) to amend an act entitled “An act to establish 
a Veterans’ Bureau and to improve the facilities and service 
of such bureau, and further to amend and modify the war 
risk insurance act,” approved August 9, 1921 (with an accom- 
panying paper) ; and 

A bill (S. 3846) to amend an act entitled “An act to establish 
a Veterans’ Bureau and to.improve the facilities and service of 
such gureau, and further te amend and modify the war risk 


Amsurance act,” approved August 9, 1921 (with accompanying 


papers) ; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. POMERENE: 

A bill (S. 3847) to provide for mothers’ pensions in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. ' 

By Mr. SMITH: | 

A bill (S. 3848) for the relief of the heirs of Richard Reyn- 
olds, deceased ; 

A bill (5. 3849) for the relief of Robert J. Kirk; and 

A bill (S. 3850) for the relief of Sidney C. Snelgrove ; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. RANSDELL: 

A ‘bill (8S. 3851) to repeal certain provisions of Public Reso- 
lution 50, Sixty-seventh Congress, approved April 21, 1922, 
appropriating $1,000,000 for the preservation, protection, and 
repair of levees under the jurisdiction of the Mississippi River 
Cemmission; to the Committee on Approprietions, 
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By Mr. SHORTRIDGE: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 226) authorizing the accept- 
ance of title to certain land within the Shasta National Forest, 
Calif.; to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


THE TARIFF. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to 
regulate commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the 
industries of the United States, and for other purposes, 

Mr. GOODING obtained the floor. 

Mc. McNARY. Mr, President—— 

Mr. GOODING. I yield to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. McNARY. There are but few Senators here this morn- 
ing. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


but all, however, are owned by one man and represent his indi- 
vidual opinion. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I decline to yield any fur- 
ther for political speeches. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Idaho has the 
floor and will proceed. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, nations, like individuals, 
have their birth, their youth, their manhood, and their old age. 
Our country is now passing from its youth into its early man- 
hood. There is yet much to be done before it reaches its full 
greatness as a nation. But we are no longer a new country; 
the frontier, with its adventures, its fascinations, its hardships, 
and its privations, has passed away, and we have reached a 
new milestone in the life of this Nation. 

Mr. President, the great work of the American pioneer is 
over. Nowhere in all the history of civilization can there be 
found anything to compare with the part that he has played in 































Ball Gooding McLean Sheppard the building of this mighty empire. He endured the hardships 
Borah Hale McNary Shortridge and privations of a pioneer life, and made it possible for those 
Soceeeak tack io — who followed him in later years to enjoy peace, prosperity, and 
Calder Johnson New Smoot happiness. He cleared away the forests, drained the swamps, 
Capper Jones, x. Mex. evecsty ; acer built the roads, subdued the desert, and made a thousand blades 
—  — a of grass grow where none grew before. 

Cummins Kendrick Oddie Trammell No trail was too long, too hard, or too dangerous for him to 
Curtis Keyes Crerman orton wood follow. Out into the mighty West he pushed on, undaunted 
Sens eae Phipps Walsh’ Mont. and unafraid, at times a law unto himself, hundreds of miles 
Elkins Lodge Pomerene Watson, Ind. away from an organized government; but through it all he 
Ernst - ae — Willis never forgot those principles of American manhood, respect for 
| Ao McKinley Seaheon womanhood, motherhood, and christianity, without which no 
















government can long endure or civilization exist.. 

All honor to the American pioneers, for they not only made 
possible the settlement and development of this mighty empire, 
but they left behind them a citizenship full of the virile forces 
of American manhood that has made this country the greatest 
factor in all the world to-day. 

Mr. President, within the lifetime of a Member of this Con- 
gress, the Hon. JosrrpH G. Cannon, of Illinois, the city of Chi- 
cago was but little more than an Indian trading post, an unin- 
corporated village, with a populatien of but 3,000. Within the 
lifetime of “ Uncle Joe,” as we all love to call him, all the vast 
empire west of the Mississippi has been settled. Within my 
lifetime most of the territory west of the Missouri River has 
been settled by the homesteader, as well as most of the great 
pine foresfs of Michigan, Minnesota, and Wisconsin, and all the 
transcontinental railroads have been built. 

Mr. President, the last chapter of the achievements of the 
American pioneer can now be written, for at no place on Ameri- 
can soil is there a frontier, and it can be said, without fear of 
successful contradiction, that nowhere in the great West is 
there any land left for the homesteader. I believe it is safe to 
say that there is not a homestead of 160 acres left anywhere in 
any of the public-land States where it is safe for a man to take 
his family and try to make a living. 

Hundreds of thousands of homesteads have been taken up in 
the Western States within the last few years, where, after a 
hard struggle to produce enough to keep the wolf from the 
door, the fight had to be given up and the homesteader forced 
to abandon his claim, broken in spirit, a sad and discouraged 
citizen. This Governmént has never given the homesteader any 
assistance. We have never had any intelligent direction of the 
settlement of our public domain. So it is not strange that in 
many cases the homesteader has settled upon lands in the 
Western States where the rainfall is not sufficient for the 
rowing of agricultural crops. 

There is still an opportunity in this country for a few homes 
on the cut-over lands in the South and in the West, and then 
there are some swamp lands to reclaim. It is estimated that 
there is enough water left, above that which is in use to-day, 
to reclaim, when reservoired, 22,000,000 acres more of our arid 
lands. But unless this Government makes greater progress in 
the future than it has in the past it will take 200 years to 
reclaim these 22,000,000 acres of arid land, for since the 
reclamation act was passed on June 17, 1920, the Government 
has only reclaimed 1,600,000 acres of arid land and furnished 
partial water for 1,000,000 acres more. Approximately, it may 
» Sy Dew jwuaen: Your fav be ye that the Soserenat _ 20 mallet we ae Lo 

a » paragrap , Schedule ic. 2,000, acres of arid land; but, unless the farmers 0: s 
with the press i thelr Spposition to this jeasure and ‘the schedwies | country receive better prices than they have for a number of 
mentioned, and shall be glad to vote against it. years, the new development which it is possible to bring 

Yours very truly, A. O. Stanter. | about will not keep pace with the farm desertion that ie taking 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, just a moment. place in every State in the Union. It is estimated that a mil- 

Mr. GOODING. I yield. lion men, women, and children left their farms in the different 

Mr. NEW. I have listened to the list of newspapers read by | States of the Union in 1920. Farm desertions will continue in 
the Senator from Kentucky. It is truly an imposing array, ! those neighborhoods where the fertility of the soil is exhausted 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. I wish to announce that the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. WaTson] is detained on account of illness, 
and that the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Pirrman] is detained 
by reason of illness in his family. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-two Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. GOODING. I yield to the Senator from Kentucky, if it 
is a matter which will not take up any time. 

Mr. STANLEY, I shall not take more than half a minute. 
I thank the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. President, as indicative of the unanimity with which the 
press of the United States, without regard to party, has spewed 
the pending tariff bill out of its mouth, I send to the desk a 
letter just received from Mr. C. F. Gladfelter, general manager 
of the Louisville Herald. This is one of a group of papers 
known as “the Schaffer group,” headed by John C. Schaffer, 
editor and publisher. The syndicate includes the Louisville 
Herald, the Chicago Evening Post, the Indianapolis Star, the 
Rocky Mountain News, the Denver Times, the Terre Haute 
Star, and the Muncie Star. These papers, which were at one 
time inclined at least to apologize for this bill, have at last 
deserted the ship, and now Mr. Gladfelter writes me a letter 
asking me to vote against the measure—H. R. 7456. I send to 
the desk the letter, which is very short, together with a copy 
of my reply, and ask that they may be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the letters will 
be read as requested. 

The reading clerk read as follows: 


THe LOUISVILLE HpRArp, 
July 17, 1922. 





























Senator A. O. STANLEY, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: I am advised that H. R. 7456 will come up for final 
vote in the Senate within the next week or 10 days. ~ 

The newspapers of this country are vitally interested in paragraph 
1300, schedule 13, and I am sure they would appreciate it very muth 
indeed if you would be present when the vote is cast and register your 
vote against the measure. 

Thanking you for your consideration, I am, 

Yours very truly, 












C. F. GuapFre.rsr, 
JuLY 19, 1922. 





Mr. C. F. GLADFELrzr, 
General Manager the Louisville Herald, 
Louisville, Ky. 
My Dsar Mr. GLapreiTer: Your ed of recent date to hand in re 
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and where the struggle is too hard to make practicable the earn- 
ing of a living. 

Mr. President, the point that I want to emphasize is that this 
is no longer a new country; that there is no longer an oppor- 
tunity to relieve the congested conditions of our great cities by 
our people finding new homes upon the public domain; that the 
same condition with which all of Europe has struggled for cen- 
turies—that of finding employment for their people—now con- 
fronts this Government, and must have the serious considera- 
tion of those who are responsible for the direction of its affairs. 

Mr, President, Senators must understand that we have 
reached a new milestone in the life of this country, and we 
must not forget that the first duty an organized government 
owes to its citizens is that of giving an opportunity for employ- 
ment to those who are willing to work for the comforts and 
necessities of life. Our Constitution guarantees to every citi- 
zen life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; but there can be 
no happiness in that home where the husband returns day after 
day from an effort to secure work and finds his little ones, 
hanging to their mother’s apron strings, crying for bread. 

For more than two yearg, we have had an army of unem- 
ployed in this country. e high-water mark , was nearly 
6,000,000 out of employment. There are 8,500,000 idle men to- 
day, exclusive of those who are on a strike, and it is midsum- 
mer, with the harvest in full swing. There are those who be- 
lieve that by fall this vast army of unemployed will be able to 
find work and that the country will have reached normalcy, 
with the return of prosperity to all of our industries. I am 
not so sure about that. I believe the protective-tariff measure 
that is now before the Senate will do much toward starting 
the wheels of industry, but I do not believe that any tariff bill, 
regardless of how high the duties may be, will give some of our 
industries proper protection under a system of foreign valua- 
tion. 

We hear much about “back to the farm,” but when we study 
the conditions on the farms and realize what a struggle the 
farmers have had to keep the wolf from the door it is irony to 
talk about “back to the farm.” 

Mr. President, the free-trade policy of the Democratic Party 
is largely responsible for the condition of agriculture, for they 
placed practically all of the great products of the farm on the 
free list. 

The trouble to-day with agriculture is that we have an un- 
balanced condition on the farm. This has been brought about 
by the vicious free-trade policy of the Democratic party to- 
ward agriculture, which has practically destroyed some of our 
industries. Through a lack of proper protection to some of 
our industries we are growing too much cotton and not enough 
sugar; too much wheat and not enough wool; and too much 
corn and not enough flax, hemp, and soy beans; and what is 
true of these crops is true ef other farm products in America. 

The free-trade policy of the Democratic Party and Schedule 
K in the Dingley law and the Payne-Aldrich law are responsi- 
ble for the destruction of the sheep industry in this country. 
In 1903 there were in the United States 64,000,000 head of 
sheep. That was the high-water mark in that industry. To- 
day. there are but 35,000,000 head left, and most of them are 
old ewes. The conditions surrounding the industry have been 
so severe in the last few years that the flower of the flock— 
the young ewes—had to be sent to the slaughterhouses, for if 
the older ewes had been shipped they would not much more 
than have paid the freight to market. I personally know of 
many pure-bred herds that had to be broken up and some of 
them sent to the shambles, until to-day the industry is but a 
wreck of what it was a few years ago. 

The emergency tariff has worked almost like magic in reviv- 
ing the industry; but I am not quite sure, Mr. President, that 
the duty in the pending tariff bill, which, as I read it, consti- 
tutes a reduction of fully 35 per cent from that given in the 
emergency tariff bill, will save the industry. It will, however, 
give it a fighting chance, unless we are unfortunate enough to 
have another Democratic administration with another free- 
trade period for the sheep industry. Just one more year of 
free trade for that industry and I am sure that every flock- 
master in America will give up the fight, and what was once 
a great industry in this country will pass away and be for- 
gotten. 

There will be no movement of “ back to the farm” so long 
as the Democratic Party keeps up its vicious policy of free 
trade toward agriculture and the live-stock industry; nor will 
there be any stability in agriculture so long as we have a 
free-trade policy in this country. A man would have to have 
a good deal of courage to venture into the Jive-stock industry 
to-day, and it would take a great deal of conrage, I am sure, 
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to build any more sugar factories. In fact, at the present 
time, with our overproduction and unsettled policy toward 
agriculture, it is not an act of kindness to encourage anyone 
to go back to the farm. 

Let us forget about any movement of “back to the farm” 
for the present at least, for I find upon investigation that the 
annual crop production in this country to-day is 40,900,000 acres 
more than our annual consumption of agricultural products. 
It is estimated, Mr. President, that the increased consumption 
of farm products in the United States each year is equal to 
2,000,000 acres of crop production. At that rate it is going to 
take 20 years for consumption to catch up with the present agri- 
cultural production, but it would not be hard to bring about a 
balanced condition on the farm if we would give proper pro- 
tection to agriculture and its affiliated industries. 

If we could have maintained the 64,000,000 head of sheep that 
we had in America in 1903, we would have 5,000,000 acres less 
of farm products to find a market for in foreign countries, for 
I figure it would take at least 5,000,000 acres to maintain 
29,000,000 head of sheep, that number representing the depletion 
in the flocks. 

If we grew all the sugar we consume in America it would 
mean 2,000,000 more acres of farm lands in sugar beets and 
sugar cane and 2,000,000 acres less of other farm products. 
And if we give proper protection to the flax growers, the soy- 
bean growers, the hemp growers, and to all other farm products 
that we can produce in this country, it is safe to say that from 
twelve to fifteen million acres of the forty million acres could be 
displaced with profitable crops to the American farmer, and we 
would soon become a self-supporting Nation in all agricultural 
products, a condition which is so essential in peace as well as in 
war. 

With our public lands practically all settled we have reached 
the peak of production of farm products in America under our 
present system of farm cultivation. Proper protection and a 
balanced condition on the farm would do much toward stabiliz- 
ing farm prices, With better prices for farm products we would 
have better cultivation of the soil and smaller farm units, so 
much to be desired. In short, Mr. President, if we give agri- 
culture a square deal we can soon develop a movement of “ back 
to the farm.” ‘ 

Mr. President, of the 3,500,000 men out of employment to-day, 
it is estimated that a million of these are floaters, and would 
not work if they were given the opportunity. No doubt that 
is true; but with 2,500,000 men out of employment that would 
work if*they were given an opportunity, and with a million 
young men and women reaching maturity each year, many of 
whom must find employment in the different trades and lines 
of business, and with our ports still open to immigration, 
though somewhat restricted, as I see it, our problems of gov- 
ernment in the future are going to be very much greater than 
they have been in the past. 

Realizing that there was no longer any opportunity to relieve 
the congested condition of our cities by our people finding new 
homes on our public domain, I called upon the Secretary of 
Labor and the Commissioner of Labor Statistics, with the hope 
that I might find some encouragement in discussing with them 
the question of our unemployment and the conditions that sur- 
round our great industries. 

Mr. Stewart, Commissioner of Labor Statistics, says that not 
only is agriculture already developed in the United States to 
a point where the cry of ‘ back to the farm ” is filled with irony 
and sarcasm, but many of our industries are in the same state 
of overdevelopment. Speaking of the coal industry and: other 
great industries, Mr. Stewart said: 

COAL INDUSTRY. 


A statement has just been made by Mr. Francis S. Peabody, of 
Chicago, an acknowled authority on the bituminous-coal industry, 
to the effect that the bituminous-coal mines of the United States, with 
their present equipment and development, could produce 1,000,000,000 
tons of coal annually by working full force and full time. Our pro- 
duction of bituminous coal heretofore, both for domestic consumption 
and for export, has amounted to only half of that amount, or 500,- 
000,000 tons, in good years. With exports shut off, or restricted, as 
they are at present, 480,000,000 tons will amply meet the requirements 
of all the industries in the United States, operating as they are to-day 
at as near full speed and continuous time as their overdevelo| con- 
dition will rmit. In other words, 25 r cent of the coal mines, 
employing per cent of the workers on full time, can produce all the 
coal we can use in the United States. 

The significance of this lies in the fact that 3,000 of our 12,000 coal 
mines could do all the work in supplying the demand for this essential 
product, and the remaining 9,000 are not only not needed but are a 
potential source of disturbance to the entire situation. This means 
that from 240,000 to 300,000 men in the bituminous coal mines are 
not needed for economic production. Even in the best years there are 
this number of mine workers in excess of those who could secure full- 
time employment, and therefore their presence in the industry only 
operates to reduce the working time of all and prevents any of them 
from securing full-time work. 
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IRON AND STEDD. 


With ovr present facilities for the 
can produce in six months, running full force and full time, all 
iron and steel we can consume in a year’s time;.and this computa 
is on the basis of past consapiption, when we were b 
in this country at a rate not likely to be repeated in the 
and at the same time we were rting railroad 


in vast quantities. 
It is safe to . that very few ree realize what the enormous 
tmerease in productivity, due ‘to the improvement of machinery, means 
in the question of overdevelopment and the labor tuation erally. 
Take the peotaciion of pig iron, for example. In 1850, with 20,298 em- 
loyees, the blast furnaces of the United States produced 604,245 long 
Pons of pig iron, being an average annual production of 25 tons per 
man. For 7, eats later, In 1800, we were 811. tons 
per man. It is @ significant fact that whereas during the pé 
to 1919 the number of employees in the blast rena the Un 
States increased 88 per cent, the production during t same period 
increased to the enormous extent of 6, cent. These figures are 
computed on an average basis for the entire country. It is a matter 
of record that some of the better blast furnaces are producing over a 
thousand tons per man per year. In the Bessemer steel industry, if 
all labor, both skilled and unskilled, is taken into account, the out 
per man per full year in 1918 was 1,300 tons; in 1917 it was 1,400 
tons. In open-hearth steel the average production for Tull year ‘worker 
in 1918 was approximately 1,100 tons and in 1919 it was 1, ‘tons. 
BOOTS AND SHOBS. 

There are over 1,400 establishments manufacturing boots and shoes 
in the United States, I been estimated that the everage number 
of pairs of shoes used per family in the United States is 2.2 Pars 
annually. One concern claims to be making 15 per cent of all ‘the 
shoes purchased by the workmen of the United States to-day. 

It is claimed that 10 of these boot and-shoe establishments manufac- 
ture 40 per cent of the shoes consumed in this country. From this it 
can readily be seen how the boot and shoe industry becomes a seasonal 
one, and how, even in the best seasons, the plants ‘are not equ 
their full capacity. It has been poimted out that or cent of the 
boot and shoe factories ef the United States, running full time at full 
capacity, could produce all the boots and shoes consumed in the ited 
States: and that ‘the boot and ‘shoe factories of the United tes, 
taken as a whole, operating full time could o_o five pairs a year for 
every man, woman, and child world who wears shoes. It is 
understood, of course, that less than half the Prove of the world wear 
° of , and it is not Hkely that the po tion of India, 
China, and Ji will change their centuries-old habits in 
lack ef footwear, in order to furnish us .a.market. It may be noted in 
this connection that the boot and shoe indusiry in England, Germany, 
and France is ‘practically in the same condition ‘as our own. 


I also discussed with the Secretary of Labor the overdevelop- 
ment of some of our industries. Speaking of the women's 
dress, waist, and Cloak industry, he has this to'say: 


I am informed by the Commissioner of Labor Statistics that it de- 
stud ndu 


‘of the women’s dress and ‘waist industry, le by 
ns em- 


y perso 
eyed in the dullest week, and 

l-week period. In other words, 
practically o' ft of the employ ‘and See ereee were idle ‘for 
months the year. Similarly, a study of the women’s cloak industry 
show three times as many people employed during the busy season as 
in the dull season. 

SAWMILLS. 

The installed capacity of the ‘sawmills of the United States fs 117,- 
500,000,000 feet per annum, while the maximum production does not 
exceed 46,000,000,000 feet. This indicates an overdevelopment of 160 
per cent. 

WINDOW GLASS. 

In the window-glass industry there has been a general understanding 
among the manufacturers and workers to concentrate the manufacture 
of window glass by a continuous operation for 26 weeks in each yeag, 
leaving the men free to seek other ae for the remaining 
weeks. This indicates a 100 per cent overdevelopment in the industry, 
since all the window glass needed to supply the demand is produced by 
working 50 per cent of the possible time, 

MBEAT-PACKING INDUSTRY. 
April 30, 1922, there were slaughtered 
inc’ month, or 60,000,000 per annum. 

dustry slaughtered over 72,500,000 


COPPER INDUSTRY. 


The production capacity in this indus 2,000,000,000 pounds as 
against an annual average production 1st TY 60 G00.000 pounds, 


FLOURING MILLS. 


There are 10,788 flouring mills in the United States, with about 7,000 
of them confining their output to wheat flour. Twenty-five to thirty 
per cent of the largest of these, opera at fall capacity, 
could supply the needs of the entire country for flour. 


AUTOMOBILE TIRWS. 

The le of t nitea S 
automo fle tires ed — Phe plants aehich, bes oy sutomeulie tees 
are equipped to manufacture from 66,000, to 60,000,000 
year with the present number of employees on their pay rolls. It 
stands to reason that no man can get more than half-time work in this 
industry, taking the whole year round. 

Mr. President, What ts true of the automobiletire industry is 
true of the automobile and truck industry and, I might gay, 
of the entire motor-vehicle industry. In the past 20 years the 
automotive industry has made the most remarkable develop- 
mént in this country that the world has ever seen. There is 
nothing to compare it with in all the history of civilization. 
To-day the automobile and allied industries furnish employment 
for nearly as many Men as the entire railroad systems of the 
eountry, and it has all been developed within the last 20 years. 
We can not only manufacture for our own’use, but we Can sup- 
ply the demand for the entire world, ‘ 


During the 10 months endin 
an average of 5,000,000 anima 
In the year of 1909 the same 
animals. 


¢tion of iron and ‘steel ‘we 


JuLy 19, 


In practically every industry production has outstr 
growth of population and the corresponding ability on deste 
the products of industry, and ‘this is also true in other coun- 
tries. In this country, while the poptlation increased 39.7 per 
eent daring the period from 1899 'to 1919, our production of tex- 
tiles ‘increased 90:7 per ‘cent; stone, clay, and glass, 78.8 per 
cent ; iron and steel, 112.7 per cent; chemicals and allied prod- 
ucts, 182.2 per cent; metal products other than iron and steel 
196.1 per cent; and vehicles, 1,278.8 per cent. 

a Pu aatiien eerie ae 

e G FICER (Mr. Lapp in the chair). Does 
the Senator ‘from Idaho yield to the Senator from : 

oe preatee I yield, PEE 

- MCLEAN, Are the increases in value or in quantity? 

Mr. GOODING. In quantity; that is, the ple Teresa fi of 
all these institutions has increased to that extent. 

Mr. McLEAN. In quantity? 

pr GOODING. In quantity. 

sometimes wonder if we ourselves realize the wonderful 
Sennioement that has taken place in our own country in the 

t half century. While the ited States has only 6 per 
cent of the world’s population and 7 per cent of the world’s 
land, yet our country produces 20 per cent of the world’s gold, 
25 per cent of the world’s wheat, 40 per cent of the world’s 
iron and steel, 40 per cent of the world’s lead, 40 per cent 
of the world’s silver, 50 per cent of the world’s zinc, 52 per 
cent of the world’s coal, 60 per cent of the world’s aluminum, 
60 per cent of the world’s copper, 60 per cent of the world’s 
cotton, 66 per cent of the world’s oil, 75 per cent of the 
world’s corn, and 85.per cent of the world’s automobiles. 

At the same time it seems we are a Nation of shopkeepers. 
It-seems to me that this line of business, as well. as many of our 
great industries, is overdeveloped, for we have 946,419 retail 
shops in the United States, or a retail shop for every 111 
citizens. And then we have 97,083 wholesale houses, or a 
wholesale house for every 35 retail establishments. And God 
only knows how many middle men and:commission men who, 
with sharp pencils and keen brains, too often take the lien’s 
share in the marketing of the farmers’ products. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr, President, I desire to propound an in- 
quiry to the Senator, 

Mr, GOODING. I yield, ; 

Mr. WILLIS. The Senator has just referred to the very 
large and, as he thinks, and as'I think, the inordinately large 
number of retail and wholesale establishments. I wonder if 
that accounts for this situation: Some time ago I had occa- 
sion to make an investigation in an effort to determine the 
share of the consumer's price which the producer actually re- 
ceived. I made that investigation in connection with certain 
products we produce very largely in Ohio, and from the figures 
I obtained from the Agricultural Department and from the 
Department of Commerce I found that out of every dollar paid 
for our products by the consumer in the markets of Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, or New York the producer back in Ohio, who 
owned or rented the land, put out the crop, ran the risk, and 
did the work, got 28 cents, and somebody else along the line 
got the other 72 cents out of the dollar. That was not made 
up very largely at that time of freight rates, because freight 
rates then were considerably lower than they are now. In 
other words, it was middlemen’s profits which raised the prices 
to mae much more than what the producer of the farm products 
go 

Mr. GOODING. ‘The Senator is quite right, Mr. President. 
There is no doubt but that there are teo many middlemen be- 
tween the producer and consumer. We must have a better 
distribution system in this country or the farmer will not re- 
ceive the full benefit of the tariff. 

Mr, President, on top of it all we have been making radical 
reductions in every department of the Government. At this 
particular time ‘we are scrapping our Navy and making reduc- 
tions in the officer and enlisted personnel. On July 1, 1921, our 
total naval strength, officers and enlisted men, was 121,969. 
On June 30, 1922, this had been reduced to a total strength in 
the Navy of 95,947, or a net reduction in a year’s time of 
26,022 men. 

Likewise, the reduction in the strength of the Army has been 
very material. On June 30, 1921, the total strength of the 
Army was 214,500 officers and enlisted men. By June 30, 1922, 
this had been reduced to 140,282, or a net reduction in a year’s 
time of 74,177 in the Army. 

On Jui; 1, 1921, the Marine Corps had a total strength of 
22:992 officers and enlisted men. This number had been re- 
duced by July 1, 1922, to a total strength of 21,259, ora net 
reduction during the year of 1,733 men, who must find employ- 
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ment in civil life. This number by itself is not very material 
but it shows the tendency all along the line. 

On January 1, 1920, there were 640,175 employees in the 
Government service, within the District of Columbia and out- 
side, exclusive of the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps. By 
January 1, 1921, this number had been reduced to 568,390, or 
a net reduction of 71,785 employees. At the same time it has 
been estimated by competent authority that a further reduction 
of 8,000 has been made since January 1 of this year. 

As an important factor in this problem we must consider 
the number of permanent immigrants coming to our shores 
who must find employment to sustain themselves and their 
families or become a burden or possibly a menace to the com- 
munity. The figures from the office of the Commissioner of 
Immigration indicate that for the 11 months ending June 1, 
1922, there were admitted into the United States 284,780 per- 
manent immigrants. 

Mr, President, very properly, rigid economy is the watchword 
of this administration, as is so fully shown in our appropria- 
tions. For the year 1921 the total Government appropriations, 
as given by the Budget Bureau, were $5,205,236,104.1<. For 
the fiscal year 1922 this amount had been cut down to $4,066, 
816,366.74, inclusive of deficiency appropriations, or a net re- 
duction for the year of $1,138,919,737.40. This, of course, means 
that there was that much less expended by the Government for 
labor and material and that the people directly involved must 
look elsewhere for their empolyment. 

Assuming that $1,000 is a fair average annual compensation 
in the Government service, the year’s reductions in personnel 
would account for $176,717,000 of the reductions in the total 
appropriations. This would leave $873,844,237 to be accounted 
for by decreased wages paid to labor, purchase of material, 
equipment, supplies, and so forth, all of which means that 
much less paid to labor in one form or another, and has a 
direct bearing on labor conditions throughout the country. 

With our public lands all gone and every industry overde- 
veloped beyond our own requirements, great enough in some in- 
stances to supply the whole world, we have reached that period 
in the history of our country when it might not be out of 
place to ask, what of the future? There are those, Mr. Presi- 
dent, who believe that we have reached that milestone in the 
life of our Nation when we shall have to meet the test of our 
form of government. 

At this time it might not be out of place to read Lord Macau- 
lay’s Prophecy, as quoted in McCleary’s work on Protection, 
Our Proper Permanent Policy (page 14): 

In 1857 Thomas B. (afterwards Lord) Macaulay, the great English 
historian, wrote a letter to H. 8. Randall, of Virginia, who had sent 
him a copy of the Life of Jefferson and the Colonial History of New 
York, from which letter the following extracts are taken: 

“T have long been convinced that institutions purely democratic 
must, sooner or later, destroy liberty i he ergy nen arctan ~ 
Sreekae mde te sear thes Porn ; very Muifferent opinion. Your fate I | called the safeguarding industry act. This act levies a protec- 
belles (ave SF pocbaisatecitat of ards’ ad wenceasie act seet | ("6 tari of 54 por cont on all bey indostrien <n. Grent Britain 
laboring sooabation. will be more at ease than the laboring population of In addition to this, Great Britain has a commission to which 
the Old World, and, while that is the case, the Jefferson politics may | any industry may appeal, and on the proper showing they are 
concinne to Grlat without causing any fel calamity (Pur okt ant | Elven protection 
Wages ’ will be as low, and. will fluctuate with you as with us. You wili| In the interest of safeguarding Great Britain’s industries, a 
fase zt a pag jirmingsems, ang La tines Mapthesters abd clause was inserted in the one —— act which im- 

rminghams unareds 0 ousan 0. ns y poses a 26 per cent tax on a go s pped out of German 
ee out of work. Then your institutions will be fairly brought to consigned to the United Kingdom. This 26 per cent tax is red 

“ Tt is quite ow wai rome Covent Se as be = te sociale be collected at German ports as an export tax, the tax so col- 
6 Seema and has the rich, ae ‘ane alwaye'e minotity, aluage lected to be turned over to Great Britain and credited by her 
at its merey. The day will come when in the State of New York a | to the German reparation fund. . 
multitude s people, — < yhems have mere teas ye breaktant “ So on all German — — — - competition with 
expect to have more than half a dinner, will choose a slature. what England calls her key industries, Great Britain’s indus- 

ht, 
oR ct Gbactvance of public ith: “Oy the oer iva aemagsgue renting | tries are protected by a tariff of 50 per cent against all German 
imports. A duty of 59 per cent is very much higher than the 
duties levied in this country, and it must be admitted that, at 
least in a large majority of our industries, the cost of produc-- 
tion is higher in this country than in any other country on 


to-day. Time has proved, Mr. President, that a republican form 
of government, if properly conducted, will meet any test. 

Mr. President, I have no fear of the downfall of this Republic, 
and I am sure that our Constitution will méet the test, but 
there is always danger to any government when those in con- 
trol do not legislate wisely in the interest of the people. Abuse, 
long continued, has strewn the pathway of civilization with sad 
stories of the fall of nations as far back as authentic history 
tells of the achievements of mankind. 

Mr. President, the world to-day is confronted with the 
greatest crisis in its history. Some governments have broken 
down and others are struggling with a depreciated currency 
and with a‘social condition which makes uncertain what to- 
morrow may bring forth. While every other country in the 
world is increasing its duties and placing embargoes on goods 
that its people manufacture, we find the Democratic Party fight- 
ing against every rate in the bill that is now before the Senate, 
and at the same time they admit that many of the rates in the 
present law—the Underwood-Simmons law—are entirely too 
high and should be revised downward. 

This country presents the most remarkable spectacle on the 
tariff question of any country on earth. The Democratic Party 
occupies the unique position of being the only free trade or 
tariff for revenue party, call it what you please, on earth to- 
day, for they are all one and the same so far as protection is 
concerned. The Democratic Party is the only political party 
in the world that believes protection is unconstitutional and im- 
moral, even when it is needed to save the life of the Nation. 

This great, august body, as it is so often called and admitted 
by the Senators upon the floor, is the only legislative body in 
the world which, considering tariff laws, has refused to take 
into consideration the unbalanced condition of the world, 
brought about by the Great War, and the depreciated currency 
of some of the countries of Europe, which, when measured by 
our standard of values, the gold standard, is worth less than 
the paper on which it is printed. 

Not only is all of Europe increasing her duties and laying 
embargoes, but this is being done in all parts of the world. 

These embargoes are of three types. France, Italy, Spain, 
and other countries, where there are Government monopolies 
of such articles as matches and tobacco, forbid their importa- 
tion or sale. Others issue long lists of goods which may not be 
imported undér any condition, irrespective of their origin. The 
third plan is an outgrowth of the war, during which the bel- 
ligerent Governments exercised very close supervision over all 
foreign trade. Some of them still issue lists of commodities 
which may be imported only under special license from the 
Government. The result is much the same as that attained 
oy second plan, for such licenses are often impossible to 
obtain. 


Great Britain put into effect on October 21, 1921, an act 






























































































































about the tyranny of capitalists and usurers, and asking w M anybody 
earth. 


should be permitted to drink champagne and ride in a carr while 
thousands of honest folks are in want of necessaries. Which of the 
two candidates is likely to be peeve by a workingman who hears 
his children cry for more bread 

5 an L bart Gertie’, 60 things welch wil qrosunt preapertty bem 

eS ’ Ss whic Vi 
an : that you will act like ‘people who should, ina oar 0 searcity, Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, has the Senator before him any 
devour ail of the seed corn, and thus make the next year not of scar- data to show what the.British Government regards as key 
industries? 

Mr. GOODING. I placed that list in the Recorp on a pre- 

vious occasion. It covers something like 6,000 different items. 

Mr. WILLIS. Can the Senator recall some of them at this 

time? 

Mr. GOODING. I doubt if I can, but it includes practically 
all of Great Britain’s principal industries, which are protected 
against imports from Germany by a 59 per cent rate. I under- 
stand, further, that every day they are placing duties on new 
commodities and new industries wherever a showing can be 
made which, in their opinion, justifies it. 












city but of absolute famine. There will be, I fear, spoliation. The 
spoliation will increase the distress; the distress will produce spolia- 

on. There is nothing to stop you. Your Constitution is all sail and 
no anchor. 

“As I said before, when ‘a society has entered on the downward prog- 
ress, either civilization or liberty must perish. BHither some Cesar or 
Napoleon will seize the reins of government with a strong hand or your 
Republic will be fearfully plundered and laid waste by barbarians in 
the twentieth century as the Roman Empire was in the fifth, with this 
difference—that the Huns and Vandals who ravished the Roman Em- 
pire came from without, while your Huns and Vandals have been 
engaged within your own country by your own institutions.” 


If Lord Macaulay had prophesied the downfall of Russia in- 
stead of our Republic, he would be accepted as a great prophet 
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Free-trade Dngland has had sense’ enough to realize that the 
world is still suffering from conditions brought: about by the 
war. She has considered the tariff question to be an emergency 
matter, until to-day Great Britain and her colonies are among 
the highest protective tariff countries in the whole world. While 
foreign diplomats in this country have been busy attacking our 
tariffs; their own countries, without exception, have far out- 
stripped our own country in levying duties on foreign imports, 

Canada has outdone England in her protective: tariff duties. 
For years she has been a higher pratective tariff country than 
our own, and yet. Senators on the other side of the Chamber 
shed tears over the unfairness to Canada in the bill that is 
now. before the Senate. 

The Deminion of Canada has amended its tariff upward since 
the war by a series of changes. These changes, have worked 
consistently against the United States. in favor of British indus- 
tries. For many years Canadian tariffs have given imports 
from the mother country preference in rates over imports from 
the United States and other countries. She began this practice 
in 1898 and has maintained it in every tariff written since. 
These preferences in favor of British-made goods have amounted 
to between 20 and 30.per cent. 

In July, 1921, Canada levied a tax upon all advertising mat- 
ter from the United States. This was a direct blow at United 
States products which were advertised in American magazines 
and newspapers having a circulation in Canada. 

Canada’s latest act, which is a direct blow at United States 
products, is a change in its tariff rates and also in its: sales 
tax. The change in its tariff does not raise any rates. against 
the United States. but. does. give the British 5 per cent greater 
preferential rates, thus giving imports from the British. Empire 
a preference of about 20 per cent over our imports from. the 
United States. Her second discrimination is in the modification 
of her sales tax, by which she imposes a sales.tax of 4 per cent 
on articles made in Canada and. the British Empire and a tax 
of 6 per cent on all articles sold in Canada which are imported 
from the United. States. 

While it is estimated that we shall have a free list of from 
55 to 63 per cent on all foreign imports under the pending bill, 
Canada’s free list at the present time is from 31 to 35 per cent. 
So my advice to the Senators on the other side of the aisle is 
to dry their tears as far as Canada is concerned, for she. seems 
to be amply able to take care of herself when it @mes.to tariff 
laws. In fact, Canada will not have any free list, for she has a 
sales tax of 6 per cent as against our imports, which, in some 
cases, is higher than the duties we impose in this bill, 

Not only Canada, but Australia and New Zealand, in fact 
every British dominion, has increased its rates.of duty on for- 
eign imports since the war once or twice, all cooperating 
through and by a commission. Canada has also taken into con- 
sideration the depreciated currency of foreign countries. 

Switzerland, on May 24, 1921, put into effect a tariff law 
for the purpose of protecting her home markets from invasion 
by cheaply made foreign goods and protecting her manufac- 
turers from this kind of competition. She did not rely alto- 
gether upen high rates, for in a great many instances her tariff 
law goes so far as to absolutely prohibit the importation. of 
articles the like of which are manufactured in Switzerland. 

On March 19, 1920, Czechoslovakia put into effect a tariff 
which prohibited all imports of products the like of which are 
manufactured in that country for export. In addition, it estab- 
lished practically a prohibitive tariff rate on a large number of 
imported articles which are not made in that country. For ex- 
ample, it established a tariff of 90 per cent of the purchase price 
on all automobiles and parts of automobiles such as motors, 
engines, and so forth. 

On July 10, 1921, Jugoslavia put into effect a protective tariff 
with rates that make it practically impossible to import articles 
into that kingdom the like of which are produced there. 

On July 16, 1921, Austria put into effect a new tariff with 
rates 200 times as high as those Of the pre-war period. This 
was done in order to offset the depreciation of currency in 
Austria and to afford Austrian manufacturers protection for 
imports from other countries. ae 

On August 3, 1921, Italy established an absolute embargo 
against the importation of a majority of manufactured articles 
from the United States. In doing so she practiced flagrant dis- 
crimination against this country, as, by the same-decree which 
established the embargo, she permitted the importation of like 
articles from Belgium, France, Algiers, Switzerland, Portugal, 
Engiand, and all the British Colonies. Since then she has re- 
duced this embargo somewhat, but she still retains it against a 
great number of American products; especially American meats, 
tobacco, and cottonseed ofl. She has a high tariff on all articles 
that she does not permit to be i 


On: November 7, 1921, Belgium put into effect a new tariff 
which provided for an increase of from 100 to 300: per cent in 
all specifie duties on German goods admitted by weight and an 
increase of 20 to 40 per cent im all ad valorem duties: on Ger- 
man goods: This was done to offset: the depreciation.in Ger- 
man currency. In the early part of this year Belgium extended 
this 100: to 300:per cent increase of tariff duties to’ the imports 
from all countries whose currencies have depreciated and also 
added a domestie valuatiom clause, which provided that all im 
ports: should be valued for duty at a valuation not less than 
the: wholesale: price of like goods made in Belgium. 

On September 25, 1921, the Republic of Beuador estab- 
lished against a number of articles new rates of tariff which 
were higher than previous rates‘and she placed an absolute pro- 
hibition against the importation of shoes of any kind in order 
to protect her home shoe manufacturing industries. 

Poland, on August 11, 1921, put into effect a tariff which ab- 
solutely prohibits the importation of articles the like of which 
are manufactured in Poland; 

Finland, in December, 1921, established a tariff for the year 
1922 which prohibits the importation of all manufactured 
articles that are not indispensable and increases by about. 300 
per cent the tariff duties on articles permitted to be imported. 

Mexico, on January 1, 1922, put into effect a tariff with rates 
from 25 to 100 per cent higher than the previous rates. 

Peru, on the first of the year, put into effect a tariff of 400 
per cent on ladies’ fine shoes. 

. Denmark, on November 25, 1921, put into effect an emer- 
gency tariff, with greatly increased. duties all along the line. 

Hungary, on November 238, 1921, put into effect a new tariff, 
with rates from forty to one hundred and fifty times the nor- 
mal pre-war rates, 

Spain, on February 16, 1922, put into effect a new tariff, affect- 
ing practically every article of import, with rates. much higher 
than previous rates. 

Bulgaria, on April 1,, 1922, put into effect.a new tariff, in 
which all rates. were vastly. increased. over previous ones. 

Sweden, on March 27, 1922, put into effect a new tariff, with 
rates about five times their pre-war levels. 

A number of countries have adopted what is. known as the 
coefficients system. This principle of levying duties was first 
employed in France and has since been adopted by several 
other countries. France has. an executive committee that is 
given almost absolute control: over imports.. The duties. are 
revised by a change in “ coeflicients’’ or “ multipliers ’—that 
is, the maximum and minimum duties on a given class of 
products are multiplied by 13 or 2 or 5, as the case may be, 
to determine new duties. At first 3 was the highest muiti- 
plier, but recently, because of depreciated currency in other 
countries, and so forth, the multiplier may be as high as 10, 
In other words, the duties on seme goods, as fixed: by the execu- 
tive committee, are ten times higher than under the legislative 
act of 1910. 

The same system is used in Germany. On many articles 
Germany has placed an embargo and controls her imports 
through a licensing system. 

In an official note to the American commissioner at Berlin 
in August, 1921, the German foreign office stated that “ whether 
and to what extent such permits are issued depends on’ the 
nature of the goods and the monetary economic situation in the 
branches affected.” The foreign office further stated that the 
Government is unable to furnish a list of goods for which the 
obtaining of an import permit can be depended upon, but’ that 
in general it may be said that “import permits may not be 
expected for finished goods whose importation may be consid- 
ered as superfiuous by reason of their character as luxuries or 
on account of a sufficient production at home.” 

The German import duties are stated in gold; but under nor- 
mal conditions were paid in paper marks at par. With the 
depreciation of the paper mark after the war duties were re- 
quired to be paid in gold or its equivalent, with the exception of 
a short period in 1919. Practically since the war import duties 
in Germany have been paid in paper marks, and in the effort 
to maintain an approximate equivalent between the duties col- 
lected in the pre-war gold currency and those collected in the 
depreciated. paper curreney the official conversion rate between 
the gold and paper mark has been advanced repeatedly by the 
German Government in rough proportion to the course of de- 
preciation of German currency in international exchange. The 
number of paper marks which have been declared as equivalent 
to one gold mark in the payment of duties has been successively 
advanced from 10 to 20, 40, 45, 60, and, effective June 25, 1922, 
65 paper marks will be required to be paid for every gold. mark 
of the basic tariff. 








1922, 


My. President, even Germany has found it » in order 
to protect! her own industries, to increase her duties as high as 
sixty-five times, and slie had the good sense to place a complete 
embargo.on everything she can manufacture for her own use. 
We fail to recognize the fact that practically every other coun- 
try op earth has closed its’ doors against the importation of 
goods which they can manufacture for themselves and that our 
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ing every faculty of ome 
eee believes it weet s 


The. real. protectionist,. desirous. of develo 
own people and every resource of eaThy 
buy. abroad’ t we ean eeonomica produce in this coun 
ies }as this‘old earth (remains: a sphere, my et of: te 

procaa nF. from. “torrid to: fri 


ope ttunity for normal international trade noncompeting articles. 
Beginning on page 497 of the book. named, Mr. McCleary 
makes a. consistent, brave, and true application of the proposi- 


exports to every country are going to be materially reduced in tions that I have quoted, as follows: 


the future. If we do not make an effort to protect our markets | 
and@ our industries as the rest of the world is doing; we shall 
be confronted with a serious problem such as we have never 
witnessed before. Unless we adopt. the administrative provi- 
sion in this bill which permits the President to increase rates. 
by 50 per cent when found necessary, and adopt the system of 
American valuation, the time spent on. this. bill will. be. wasted, 
for unless we can bring back prosperity to all the great indus-. 
tries in this country there will not be prosperity for any of 
them. 

Mr. President, this Nation can not stand still; it must either 
go forward or backward. The question. arises, Are we going to 
go forward? If we are; we must adopt protection as our perma- 
nent national policy. We can not continue to make a football 
of our great industries in this country, as we have done for: the 
past hundred years, and at the same time bring about the 
greatest possible development of all our resources. 

Whenever there has been a free-trade period in.the. history. of 
our country; in fact, whenever our tariffs have been reduced 
below the line of protection, regardless of whether such reduc- 
tion has been:made by the Republican or the Democratic Party, 
millions of' men have been thrown out of employment and suf- 
fering, distress, and starvation have ensued in all of our great 
cities. If there-is to:\be any stability in business in this. country 
we must have a permanent policy so far as our revenue laws 
are concerned. It is a mighty dangerous proposition to: con- 
tinue to play football with the business. interests. of America, 
for we have reached a milestone in the life of this Nation when 
the one great question that overshadows all others is that of 
finding employment for eur own people. 

Speaking of the importance of employment for our people, the 
New York Evening Journal of July. 11, 1922, in an editorial. en- 
titied’“‘ Tariffs come high, but better lose $13.15 than your: job,” 
has this to say: 

aww yp meed eaator “Wausi 9 - the og Satie ete. The, new cor se 
ee aes toes being Woh... $13,15.” 
deubtedly every comooit able kind ‘of dishones 


lege will be packed into the new tariff bill The st not lees 
epmadios set 


to make: ‘‘ statesmen ”’ do important th ings 


But, there are pousibilities in infinitely: more important. tham the stealing 


of $13.16 @ | year from every: American: m: woman, 

Qne_ possib more dangerous would beh lack of nat for ten: or 
fifteen millions. of Americans, based on — competition that could, 
not ar be met by workers im ‘haneguen 

Rett every human "peing $25 or $100, cather than. let’ them: com- 
pate. with mae labor -here orin China. 


ter & “de irs st companies go me protection than have 
the steel, in steel, workers; of this; country, w out by 
foreign nations ev every. — ef which: specialized: im cheap, nsive pro- 
duction of steel during: the: war. 


spills some blood when. he performs an operation. It is 
bleod. well spent when the ae suecessful. Bester a@ tariff’ with 
graft, dishonesty and. lesa, an ad: ingustice inflieted: upon es than, ne 
tariff, when a tariff is absolutely necessary as it is now; to the Na- 
tion's industrial salvation, 

Mr. President, I thank God that there is at. least. one owner 
of a great newspaper in this country who seems to know and 
understand that the tariff question is the workingman’s. ques- 
tion, and who is big enough, strong enough, and fair enough not | 


to permit the countinghouse to control the editorial policy of | 
his. great newspapers. I do not agree with Mr. Hearst that there | 
is. graft or dishonesty in the bill that is now before the Senate. | 


I believe it. is the best. balanced bill and the fairest that has | 
ever been presented to the Senate; and [f am sure if Mr. Hearst 
knew as much about the bill as I do. he would agree with me 


Cleary entitled “Prctection Our Proper Permanent Policy,” 
which I believe is the greatest book that has ever been written 
on protection in this.ceuntry. If it could be read in every home 


In the 
Saerians without. competi 


inereased., cost 
health.of every nation must depend upon. its p: 


| porations may be-owned. and controlled by American capital. 
Mr. President, I read from a book. published by James T. Me-| is not hard to understand why it has become fashionable for 
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of ane the rates too low 

should: the Galveston breakwater be? The answer is not 

nm to doubt, or difference of opinion. There is onl 
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estruction 8 cou a hus 0 
condition to lead the. world: back to Pether’ eines 

Mr. President, I do not agree with thie See Senator from 
Massachusetts that the tariff is a tam: If it is a tax, itis a 
tax that the American people can not and must not do with- 
out: I am not willing, however, to admit that the tariff is a 
tax for the selfishness of humanity is so well organized that 
when: an. industry is destroyed in this.country the importers, 
over whom we have no control, all exact the last penny on any 
article which they import and over which they have a complete. 

‘Phen, Mr. President, there is one rule in this country to 
which there is no exception. That is, when we have given 
proper protection te any industry that industry has never failed 
to supply the needs of the American people with a cheaper 
product than when we. had to depend’ on. tle foreigner for our 
supply. 

There are plenty of examples in the histery-of this country’ 
of how when our industries have been broken down by a free- 
trade policy the foreigners: have increased: the: price of those 
articles beyond the price they sold for when this country was 
supplying its own needs through its own, manufacturing estab- 
lishments. 

Speaking of such a condition, President Fillmore in his third 
annual message to Congress, im whieh he recommended: protec- 
tion, had: this to a 

Without. re arguments: eontained. in. my oe m 


g the 
eae protective duties, I deem it 


in favor of duty to 
call. your attemtion. to eme or two. other. considerations affecting this 
subject. The. first is; the effect. of our large iearatecsene foreign 
upon. our. curren ca Most of the, gold of Ca Ma fot uate 
8 Ceaeedh, finds its wa ly to Europe in payment fer goods pur- 
sere ins" "cateclies Mis acanete a acta ar 
0 own by compe e@. ca) vi 
them is lost, thousands of honest and industr el s are thrown 
out. of employ and the farmer to; that. extent is deprived of a 
home market for the sale of his su us 


ce. 
d. place, we oa on, of our ee leaves the 
in. our market, 
the article Sn ent here for 
iron imported from. EF: 


raises the price 

Mr: President; it is not neeessary to go back sais history to 
show. what. happens in the increased cost of any commodity, 
when a foreign corporation has: a monepely, for foreign . 


Americans to go abroad and develop foreign industries, for in 
this: way they cam increase. the price of the raw material in a 
foreign country and foree.up the price of the finished product in 


in America: we would soon settle upon protection as our perma- | America without violating any of our laws. 


nent policy. On page 410 Mr. McCleary says: 


The real protectionist stands for two: thoughts preeminentiy, 
trys integrity” and independence.  foduatatally, ‘be. te — 
» country’s inte: independ: 
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everything ta: k 
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Right here,, Mr. President, rises. the question, How. can. we 


keep our own: people employed if we hire our work done in: other | 


lands? Mr. MeCleary answers this question in the sueceeding 
paragraph. as follows: 


by the sugar industry in Cuba. 








The scheme is a splendid one and works well, as is shown 
American capital has invested 
| something more than a billion dollars in developing the sugar 
| industry in.Cuba. Much.of’this work has been done by coolie 


labor, whieh. is brought to Cuba under five-year contracts to 


work on the sugar plantations, 
Our domestic crop of beets and sugat cane is harvested in 
the months of October and November. By the first of March 


ef each year it is said that all ef our domestic sugar has been 
disposed of, with the exception of a little that is held in the 
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West for local consumption. I am advised that our last year’s 
crop of domestic sugar sold for $5 per hundred on an average. 

When our sugar is all gone it is then that the Cuban sugar 
is put on the American market. As soon as these great sugar 
companies that are interested in Cuba discover that they have 
a monopoly of our market, the price of Cuban raw sugar ad- 
vances. With the advance of raw sugar the price of refined 
sugar is increased in this country. The scheme works well, 
and there is no danger of prosecution for profiteering or for 
being in a trust or combination. 

It is estimated that the crop of Cuban sugar this year will 
be 3,900,000 tons. Our domestic consumption for 1921 was 
4,107,328 long tons, It is claimed that of this amount 1,866,153 
tons came from Cuba, The price of refined Cuban sugar in 
New York to-day is $6.50 per hundred, or 1} cents a pound more 
than the average price paid for our domestic sugar. 

There is no scarcity of sugar, There is just a trust and 
combination in Cuba, over which we have no control, that will 
force the American people to pay from 1 cent to 2 cents a pound 
more for Cuban sugar than they pay for their domestic sugar 
grown on American soil, cared for, harvested, and refined by 
American labor and American capital and under American in- 
stitutions, where the people have some chance, at least, to be 
protected against the selfish tendencies of humanity. 

I have here a letter from Mr, F. R. Hathaway, who is secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Michigan Sugar Co. I will not read the 
letter, but I ask that it be incorporated in the ReEcorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the letter 
will be printed in the RrEcorp. 

The letter is as follows: 


MICHIGAN SuGar Co., 
Detroit, Mich., July 15, 1922. 
Hon, FRANK R. GooDING 


United States Senate, Washington, D. 0. 

Drag Str: Replying to your telegram of July 14 and answering your 
questions in order— . 

First. The date eastern beet and Louisiana cane sugar is sold out 
so that it no longer affects market. 

The eastern beet-sugar factories begin operations in Ohio about 
October 1. The other eastern beet-sugar factories begin operations 
between October 10 and October 20. ar reaches destination and 
has positive effect on market about November 1 and continues to have 
a great influence on the market See this section until April 1 
the last sales of ihe eastern beet usually being made in the month of 
April. The quantity left for April distribution is not, however, suffi- 
cient to affect the market very materially during that month. 

You will naturally inquire what will be done in case our output is 
doubled to prolong the beet-sugar season in this section as long as 
granulated sage made in the 1 and winter months can not be car- 
ried into the hot summer months. We will make granulated sugar in 
enough of our factories to supply the winter and spring trade, make 
raw sugar in the other factories, equip one of our factories to refine 
such raw sugar, and thus have fresh raw sugar to distribute during the 
summer months. We have not done this so far because the output is 
not sufficient to justify such a method of manufacture. 

Louisiana cane sugar comes on the market and s off the market, 
as far as a positive influence is concerned, at the same time that 
eastern beet enters and finishes. The two kinds of sugar thus co- 
operate in exercising a positive influence on the market in this section 
of the country, 

Second. What is the price of Cuban raw in Cuba commencing Janu- 
ary up to the present time? 

I can not give you the price in Cuba. The quotations are with 
cartage and freight delivered in bond in New York. The present ocean 
rate of freight from Cuban ports to New York is, however, 15 cents 
per 100 pounds. Before the war it was about 10 cents from the north- 
ern Cuban ports and 12 cents from the southern Cuban ports. The 
figures [{ wive you are, therefore, the delivered price of Cuban sugar in 
bond in New York, which prices are net cash. I will also ey you in 
the same table for corresponding dates the price of standard granu- 
lated sugar f. o. b. New York and the price of standard granulated 
sugar f. o. b. San Francisco. ‘These prices of granulated sugar are 
subject to 2 per cent discount for cash within 10 days. Quotations on 
granulated are always given that way, while quotations on raws are 
given net cash. It seems best in answering this question to start with 
the prices on September 1, 1921, and run them down to the present 
date. This will show you how the prices dropped when eastern beet 
and Louisiana cane came on the market, and how it advanced again 
when these two kinds of eer sugar had been sold and the Cubans 
had the market to themselves, without being controlled in any way by 
our laws governing combinations in restraint of trade. 
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Third. What is the price that last year’s crop of Louisiana cane and 
eastern beet sold for? 

I can not give gee the figures relative to Louisiana sugar. You can 
undoubtedly get them by inquiring of Mr. John M. Rogers, secretary of 
the Loans Cane Growers’ Association, Union Trust Building, Wash- 
ngton, D. C. 

he Michigan Sugar Co. received for its last season’s crop of sugar 
$4.94 per 100 some net cash. The Toledo Sugar Co., of which I Tes 
also secretary and treasurer, received $5.06 per 100 pounds net cash. 
I think these two companies are fairly representative of the other east- 
ern beet-sugar companies, and I doubt whether any of them received 
any better returns for their sugar last season than did the two con- 
cerning which I know about definitely. Some of the western beet- 
sugar companies, particularly those in Colorado where they are so 
situated that on account of the high altitude and dry climate they can 
carry oe a for local consumption into the summer months, un- 
doubtedly ved a greater net cash return per 100 pounds for their 
sugar than did any of the eastern beet-sugar companies. 

urth. What is the amount of Cuban sugar consumed in this coun- 
try when domestic beet and cane are off market? 

I can not give this answer definitely. Willett & Gray give the total 
consumption of sugar in the United States during the calendar year 
1921 to be 4,107,328 long tons of 2,240 pounds each. They claim that 
of this amount 1,866,153 tons came from Cuba that year. As close as 
I can estimate it, the amount of this Cuban cane that was used in this 
country during the seven months when our eastern beet and Louisiana 
cane were not on the market must have been from 1,250,000 tons to 
1,850,000 tons. 

Fifth. Give estimate of Cuban production the past season. 

Willett & Gray give the Cuban production in long tons of 2,240 
pounds for the past 10 years as follows: 


Tons. 


The 1921-22 crop is not yet completed. There are 186 centrals in 
Cuba, of which 172 have finished operations, leaving 14 still grinding, 
as reported by Willett & Gray on Ju y 18, 1922. The 172 centrals that 
have finished grinding have made 111,000 tons more sugar than they 
did two years ago, and within 23,000 tons of the amount they made last 
year. Based on these figures the closest estimate we can make at 
present for the output for the season 1921-22 is 3,875,000 tons. The 
output probably will be between this amount and 3,900,000 tons. You 
understand that these are long tons and can be changed into approxi- 
mate short tons by adding 10 per cent. 

All statistical Sgrpes ven herein, with the exception of the net 
cash prices received by the Michigan Sugar Co. and the Toledo Sugar 
Co. for their last season’s crop of sugar, are taken from Willett & Gray, 
who are recognized sugar statisticians in this country. 

I trust that the above will give you the information you require and 
that you will find it to your entire satisfaction. 

I am holding myself in readiness to come to Washington to assist in 
the tariff work whenever my services are needed. Do not wish, how- 
ever, to come any earlier than necessary, as‘I am very busy here. 

With sincere regards, I am, 

F. R. HaTHaway, 


Yours respectfully, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
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Mr.-GOQDING. The 
way goes on to tell the 
country. d will just take time at present to 
prices of sugar beginning 
tifully the great Sugar Trust 
market, and what a monopoly they 
try, and how splendidly the policy of free 
have never given this great industry’ proper protection 
we could develop it up to the point of meeting our own 
quirements. Of course, we understand that had it not 
for the war sugar would have been on the free list. I think 
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March 2 granulated sugar—that is, granulated sugar re- 
foam Cuban raw-——sold for $5.10 a hundred. 

9th of March it sold for $5.20 a hundred. 

e 16th of March it sold for $5.30 a hundred. 

23d.of March it sold for $5.50 a hundred. 

On the 30th of March it sold-for $5.25.a hundred. The price 
was forced down 25 cents. I think we are all familiar with 
the game that this great sugar company plays in putting its 
sugar on the market. Something has to be done to cover up 
the monopoly that it has. 

On April 6 sugar was still $5.25 a hundred. 

Qn April 13 it was still $5.25.a hundred. 
was still $5.25 a hundred, 

hundred. 








Mr. President, we have not only reached a 
the affairs of this Nation but we have reached a new 
in ‘the affairs of the whole world, which must be taken into 
consideration in dealing with our affairs. Before the World 
War all Europe was spending vast sums of money in the 1- 
opment of its armies and navies. England was building a great 
navy and in other ways was spending vast sums in research 
and developing weapons of destruction. France was not only 


employed in manufacturing mynitions of war, and it is safe to 
say that half of all the German people found employment iin 
Germany’s preparation for the greatest struggle that civiliza- 
tion has ever known. And in that great struggle for four long 
years Germany held the whole world ‘at bay, :and for a ‘time had 
victory within her grasp. During those years that Germany 
was p for war she made one of the most remarkable 
industrial advancements that civilization has ever known. In 
1918 ‘she ‘took ‘second place among the nations of the earth, 
when her exports reached the enormous amount of '$2,592,296,000 
as against exports from our own country of $2,465,884,000. 

Those great countries of the Old World which were spending 
so much money preparing for war are now on a peace basis. 
England is no longer building a navy but is scrapping many of 
her vessels of destruction that she ‘built before ‘the war. 
Japan, like the United States and England, has placed ‘her navy 
on a peace basis, and in this retrenchment millions of men will 
be thrown ‘out of employment, and the world applauds, very 
properly, because this is the greatest stride that thas been taken 
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teward permanent peace for the world. Germany is without 
a navy to.scrap or maintain. She is without an army, and if 
she can ‘succeed in holding her peeple together and in maintain- 
ing her Government, which let us hope and pray she may be 
able to-do, she will again become a mighty factor in the markets 
of the werld. 

Our Democratic friends on the other ‘side of the Chamber 
show a great deal ef courage. They are not afraid to compete 
with any country on earth, regardless of the conditions which 
exist in that country. Senators on the other side are pooh- 
poohing what they call the German bugaboo. Some of them are 
talking about the inefficiency of Europe and saying that some of 
Germany’s ‘plants are obsolete and that there is no danger of 
competition from that country. 

Mr. President, the world will not soon forget German efficiency 
before the war and during the war. I do not believe there is 
a more efficient people on earth than the German people. Be- 
fore her submarines, her Zeppelins, her flying machines, and 
her great guns the whole world stood aghast. There was ne 
question about her efficiency in that great war, and she is just as 
efficient in her industrial work as she was in 
for the control of the world. 

Some of the Senators on this side of the Chamber seem to 
think that because the imports are light 
factured articles the duty should be 


have 

small. I 

many of 

smail, measured by dollars and cents. But the velume of i 
ports from Germany, and practically all the other countries 
with depreciated currencies, is not small, and if measured by 
the gold mark, er the valuation of the mark before the war, it 
would be very much greater, as far as dollars and cents are 


concerned. 


exhibits I am going to present they will be forced to agree to 
that conclusion. 

First, I want to read what happened in Austria, I read from 
the Washington Pest of June 15, 1922: 

RUSH TO SPEND KERONEN CLOSES VIENNA SHOPS—PANIC-‘STRICKEN POPU- 
LACE SESKES TO TURN NBAR-WORTHLESS MONEY INTO MERCHANDISE. 
(Special eable dispatch.) 

Vienna, June 14-—With the dollar quoted at 22,000 kronen, Vienna 
has reached the verge of collapse. After Monday’s™ ie the stock ex- 
change was closed, and ae the panic had overta the population. 
Everybody is trying to get of kronen. The shops were open for only 
a few hhours to prevent a total clear of their stocks, as the panic- 
stricken customers want to conyert.all their money into goods. 

In business circles there are wild romors about the measures the 
Govermment is going te adopt, ens on all foreign 
payments and far-reaching restrictions of exchange dealings. 

But we are not afraid of kronen. We permit foreign im- 
porters—and most of the importers are foreigners—to go to 
Austria and ‘buy with the depreciated currency there all they 
please and bring it into this country without any question, and 
pay a duty amounting to one-fifth or one-tenth of the pre-war 
value. 

We are the only country in the world to-day that has not 
closed its doors against depreciated currency such as exists in 
Austria, Germany, and other countries. We area mighty brave 
people, but we will pay the price for it, which might be serious. 

I hold in my hand a 22-caliber rifle [exhibiting]. I know 
something about guns, and I will say that this is some gun. 
There is not any question about that. This is notary toy at all. 
It ts a real 22-caliber rifle. I want to read the history of it. 

This is part of a shipment of two thousand nine hundred 22- 
caliber rifles purchased by ‘the J. L. Galef Co., of New York, 
from Gustav Genschow & Co., of Berlin, Germany. The entire 
eost of these rifles in Germany was 685,500 paper marks, less 
15 per cent for cash, making the invoice price 582,825 paper 
marks in Germany, To this there has been added 6,554 marks 
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fer cost of packing. The cost of a single rifle was, therefore, 
235 paper marks, which, at the exchange value of the mark on 
date of entry, viz, $0.00543, makes the foreign cost $1.08 each. 
The amount paid for this rifle at retail in New York was $10. 
The percentage of spread between the foreign cost and the 
American retail price was, therefore, 818 per cent. The landed 
cost of this rifle was $1.62, insurance and freight charges being 
$0.15 and the import duty $0.38, the rate being 35 per cent ad 
valorem. The spread, therefore, between the landed cost and 
the American retail price was 517 per cent. 

£5,868 


Landed cost of 2,900 rifles, New York 
Retail value . 

I may add in this connection that the foreign invoice and the 
bill of lading accompany the exhibits. 

I next have a razor made in Germany [exhibiting]. Value 
in Germany, 24 cents; charges, including transportation, insur- 
ance, freight, and so forth, 2.4 cents; rate of duty, 55 per cent; 
amount of duty, 13.2 cents; landed cost in the United States, 
39.6 cents. The razor retailed in the United States for $5. The 
percentage of retail price to foreign cost was 1,980 per cent, and 
the landed cost 1,165 per cent. The razor was purchased from 
Parker & Battersby, New York. The original invoice is at- 
tached, 

Here {exhibiting] is a pocketknife made in Germany. The 
foreign value was 39.4 cents. The transportation, insurance, 
and freight amounted to 4 cents. The rate of duty was 55 
per cent; the amount of duty 21.6 cents; the landed cost 65 
cents; the retail price in the United States $5. The percentage 
of retail price to foreign cost was 1,172 per cent and the per- 
centage of retail price to landed cost was 669 per cent. The 
bill is attached and the original invoice also accompanies it. 
This knife was bought and paid for in March at the rate of 
142 marks per dozen. 

I have here now a lamp chimney fexhibiting] made in 
Germany. The foreign cost was 8.38 cents; the transportation, 
insurance, and freight charges were 1.58 cents. The rate of 
duty was 45 per cent and the amount of duty 1.5 cents. The 
landed cost in the United States was 6.41 cents and the retail 
price in the United States 23 cents. The percentage of retail 
price to foreign cost was 590 per cent and the percentage of 
retail price to landed cost. was 258 per cent. This lamp chimney 
was bought from R. H. Macy & Co., New York. The original 
invoice and bill of purchase are attached. 

I have here [exhibiting] a dog muzzle also made in Ger- 
many. The value in Germany was 4.2 cents. The transporta- 
tion and other charges were 3 cents. The rate of duty was 30 
per cent and the amount of duty 1.3 cents. The landed cost 
in the United States was 8.5 cents. The retail price in the 
United States was $1.50. Percentage of retail price to foreign 
cost 3,471 per cent, and percentage of retail price to landed 
cost 1,664 per cent. The bill and original invoice are attached. 
This leather muzzle was purchased from the Long Island 
3ird Store, in New York. 

I have here next [exhibiting] a razor hone. Country of 
origin, Jugoslavia. Foreign value, 18.7 cents. Transportation 
and other charges, 2.1 cents. This is free of duty. The landed 
cost in the United States was 20.8 cents. The retail price in 
the United States was $1. The percentage of retail price to 
foreign cost was 435 per cent and the percentage of retail price 
to landed cost 380 per cent. This shipment consisted of 36,000 
razon hones. The value of the shipment in Jugoslavia was 
$6,750. The value of the shipment landed in New York, $7,506. 
The retail selling value in the United States was $36,000. 

Here [exhibiting] are some aluminum teaspoons, an. article 
used in every home. These came from Germany. The foreign 
value was 4.6 mills each. The charges, including transporta- 
tion, and so forth, amounted to 0.4 mill. The rate of duty 
was 20 per cent and the amount of the duty 0.9 mill. The 
landed cost in the United States was 0.59 cent. The retail 
price in the United States was 4 cents. The percentage of 
retail price to foreign cost was 770 per cent and the percentage 
of retail price to landed cost was 580 per cent. The bill is 
attached, together with the original invoice, all bought from 
R. H. Macy & Co., New York. 

I have next the bill and original invoice of a shipment of 
cod-liver oil. The bottle was broken in transit, so the cod-liver 
oil can not be exhibited. This was the finest nonfreezing, steam 
refined, medical cod-liver oil that can be bought in Norway. 
The value in Norway was 4.35 cents per pint. The transporta- 
tion and other charges were 2.32 cents. The cod-liver oil came 
in duty free. The landed cost in the United States was 6.67 
cents. The retail price in the United States was $1.25 a pint. 
The percentage of retail price to foreign cost was 2,778 per 
cent and the percentage of retail price to landed cost was 1,774 
per cent. In other words, the profits were 1,774 per cent. The 
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oil is imported in barrels and bottled in the United States. 
This shipment consisted of 1,875 imperial gallons, equal to 
2,250 United States gallons. The value of the shipment in Nor- 
way was $783. The cost of freight, insurance, and so forth, 
was $417. The value of the shipment landed in New York was 
$1,200. The retail selling value of the shipment in the United 
States was $22,500 based on the price paid for this pint of cod- 
liver oll. This bottle of cod-liver oil was bought from Fraser 
& Co., in New York, and was accompanied by the original 
invoice, 

I next have a padlock. Country of origin, Germany. © For- 
eign valuation, 2.7 cents. Transportation charges, 4.3 mills: 
The rate of duty was*20 per cent, and the duty amounted to 
0.0054 cent. The landed cost in the United States was 0.0367 
cent ; retail price in the United States, 25 cents. The percentage 
of retail price to foreign cost was 826 and to landed cost 581. 

The article was purchased from Louis Rice Co., New York. 
aM pat accompanies this statement, together with the original 
nvoice. 

Here [exhibiting] is some Jace, which is called “ burnt-out 
cotton lace.” The country of origin is Germany; foreign value 
per yard, 22 cents; transportation, insurance, freight, and other 
charges, 2 cents per yard; the rate of duty, 60 per cent plus 7 
cents per potind, amounting to 14 cents; landed cost in the 
United States, 38 cents; retail price per yard in the United 
States, $1.95. These articles were purchased from Lord & 
Taylor, New York. The bill, together with the invoice, accom- 
panies the statement. 

Here {exhibiting} are two electric irons. I think all Sena- 
tors agree that nowadays a home, the occupants of which are 
fortunate enough to have electricity, can hardly exist without 
an electric iron. The country of origin of these electric irons 
is Germany ; the foreign value is 59 cents; the charges, trans- 
portation, insurance, freight, and so forth, amounted to 5.9 
eents, ‘The rate of duty was 20 per cent, amounting to 11.8 
cents; landed cost in the United States, 76.7 cents; retail price 
in the United States, $6.50. 

The percentage of retail price to foreign cost was 1,000 and 
the landed cost 747. So, if Senators please, on’ this electric 
iron there was a profit of 747 per cent. One of these irons 
was purchased at retail on May 26, 1922, for $5.50, while the 
other was purchased on June 10, 1922, for $6.50; both pur- 
ehases were made from the same firm, and the bill and the origi- 
nal invoice of the purchase of these electric irons are presented. 
These two irons were invoiced at the same price, but evidently 
the retailers concluded that they were selling too cheap at $5.50, 

I have here [exhibiting] a card of vegetable-ivory buttons. 
The country of their origin is Germany. The foreign value per 
card of 12 buttons was 6 mills; the charges, including transpor- 
tation, freight, insurance, and so forth, were $0.0006; the rate 
of duty was 45 per cent, and the ‘amount of the duty $0.0027; 
landed cost in the United States was $0.0093. «The retail price 
in the United States was 25 cents for this card of 12 buttons. 
The percentage of retail price to foreign cost was 4,066 and to 
landed cost 2,588, the latter figures representing the profit of 
the retailer after all expenses were paid. These articles were 
purchased from Stern Bros., of New York. 

Mr. President, to Senators on the other side of the Chamber 
or to Senators on this side of the Chamber who are so afraid 
that we are going to close our doors against foreign importa- 
tions into this country, who are alarmed lest the rates in this 
bill are going to be too high, let me say that there is but one 
possible chance in America to give the men who are out of em- 
ployment an opportunity to supply their families with the 
necessities of life, and that is to embody the American-valuation 
plan in the provisions of the pending bill. I do not think that 
any committee has ever made a, greater mistake than did the 
Finance Committee when in reporting the pending measure, 
after the House of Representatives, following months of study 
and consideration had adopted the American system of valua- 
tion, it changed that system to the foreign plan of valuation. 

Senators may study the question as they please, but taking 
into consideration the conditions which exist in America to-day, 
with 3,500,000 men out of employment, with many of our indus- 
tries working only on half time and some of them practically 
closed down, if any Senator can perceive how we can possibly 
ameliorate the serious situation which now exists in America 
by any other means than through affording proper protection 
to American industries he is able to see more clearly into the 
future than can I. 

Mr. LADD obtained the floor. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary in the chair). 
Does the Senator from North Dakota yield to the senior Senator 
from Arkansas? 
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Mr. LADD. Does the Senator wish to ask a question? 

Mr. ROBINSON. No. I desire to discuss the pending para- 
graph of the bill now under consideration and to make some refer- 
ences to the remarks which have been made by the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Gooprne], who has just resumed his seat. 

Mr. LADD, I desire to occupy the floor for about one hour 
in discussing the problem of Mexico and its recognition. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Will the Senator from North Dakota be 
kind enough to yield to me for only five minutes? 

Mr. LADD, I will yield to the Senator from Arkansas for 
five minutes 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mfr. President, the Senator from North 
Dakota has been very kind. I have been ready for a vote on 
the pending amendment since some time yesterday. I am 
astonished that the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Gooptne] ‘should 
take 2 hours and 24 minutes of the time of the Senate in 
a general discussion of tariff subjects remotely, if at all, re- 
lated to the pending question. The Senator from Idaho has 
been foremost among Senators on the other side of the Chamber 
who have criticized Democratic Senators for their alleged action 
in holding up the passage of the tariff bill. With the item re- 
lating to hemp under consideration, the Senator from Tdaho 
has taken the floor and consumed 2 hours and 24 minutes in 
the discussion of subjects entirely irrelevant to the pending 
question, He has read a speech, and the manner of his read- 
ing it shows that he is totally unfamiliar with the subject 
matter and the substance of the speech. During the course of 
his remarks there have been no more Senators present than 
how—two or three Senators on the Republican side of the 
Chamber and one or two Senators on the Democratic side of 
the Chamber. Yet the majority Senators are constantly taunt- 
ing the minority Senators that they have been holding up the 
consideration and passage of the pending bill. 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Lapp], who succeeded 
in obtaining the floor in advance of me, and who was kind 
enough to yield to me five minutes, has announced his purpose 
to consume an hour in general debate. I hope that the Senator 
from North Dakota will confine his remarks to the subject im- 
mediately under discussion. It ill becomes me, however, since 
I oceupy the floor by his courtesy, to criticize in adyance any 
remarks that he may submit; but I want to say to Senators 
on the other side of the Chamber that we are ready for a vote; 
that we are anxious to vote; we want to consider the pro- 
visions of the pending bill and pass upon them and dispose of 
the measure. The time for general debate on irrelevant sub- 
jects and for Senators on the other side of the Chamber to 
filibuster against the tariff bill has passed. This does not apply, 
of course, to the Senator from North Dakota, who has been 
good enough to yield to me five minutes, which I have just 
about consumed. 


RECOGNITION OF MEXICAN GOVERNMENT. 


WHY IS MBXICO NOT RECOGNIZED BY THE UNITED STATES? 

Mr. LADD. Mr, President, it seems almost unnecessary for 
me to affirm that I would not willfully do anything which might 
embarrass the executive branch of our Government in its right- 
ful conduct of foreign affairs or to interfere with negotiations 
which might be nearing a proper conclusion; but after pains- 
taking investigation, after conferences with and repeated re- 
quests by many for information from the executive head of 
our Government, a sense of duty impels me to Jay certain infor- 
mation before Congress and the country and to call attention 
to certain facts in the hope that an aroused publie opinion, 
which ought to be the highest court of final appeal in any 
republic, will compel our Government heads to withdraw the 
apparently unjust demands they are insisting upon as the 
price of recognition and to reestablish immediately friendly 
relations and harmonious intercourse with the Republic of 
Mexico, 

For 19 months Alvaro Obregon has been the duly elected 
President of the Mexican Republic. No suspicion of illegality 
clouds his tenure of office. For six months prior to his election 
Adolpho de la Huerta acted as provisional President under 
authority of the Mexican Congress. For 25 months, therefore, 
the Republic of Mexico has had a constitutional, pacific, and 
progressive Government—perhaps the best in the history of the 
Republic and certainly the most stable since the overthrow of 
Porfiro Diaz in 1911—and yet our Government withholds official 
recognition from this neighboring nation, except on terms that, 
in my judgment, are an insult to the sovereignty of the Mexican 
people and are a far cry from our traditional and boasted 
standards of true Americanism. 

Our Chief Executive and the Department of State undoubt- 
edly possess the legal right to withhold recognition from any 
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believing that it is founded on violence, military oppression, 
fraud, or is conducting itself on principles antipathetical to 
international law and comity or the fundamentals which sus- 
tain civilization. In the past.our Government has withheld and 
still withholds recognition from other Governments on these 
grounds, and there has been no protest by the people or unwar- 
ranted interference from Congress. 

But it is my contention that the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment has no right to withhold arbitrarily recognition from 
a friendly Republie when that Republic for more than two 
years has proved beyond all reasonable question that it was 
established. in accordance with its own constitutional provisions 
and international law; that it is founded on popular support; 
that it offers, all reasonable safeguards to the life and property 
rights of its. own, citizens and foreign nationals; that accepts 
all valid international obligations; that advocates no confisca- 
tory principles ; and whose only offense is to insist upon certain 
sovereign rights which are expressly safeguarded in a treaty 
concluded with Mexico by our own Government which never 
has been revoked. 

We have all the less right to withhold recognition when we 
know such an act trebles the difficulties that confront our neigh- 
boring Republic in its problems of reconstruction after 10 years 
of violent. civil war and a succession.of revolutions. There 
seems little doubt that England and France have some sort of 
an understanding with our, Department of State not to recog- 
nize Mexico until the United States does. 

The withholding of recognition makes it almost impossible 
for the Mexican Government. to borrow funds needed for the 
reestablishment of transportation, commerce, and agriculture; 
it offers encouragement to certain sinister interests on this side 
of the border which have meddled unhappily in Mexico’s in- 
ternal affairs in the past and show an evident. desire to do so 
again; it delays the adjustment of claims which concern the 
prosperity of many of our own nationals; and last, but by no 
means least, it postpones the industrial and agricultural de- 
velopment of Mexico, which otherwise would speedily become 
one of our best customers and restore our languishing foreign 
commerce by huge purchases which would furnish orders to our 
idle factories and give employment to our jobless workers. 

COMMERCE AGAINST INDIVIDUAL INTERESTS. 

Mr. President, I am foreed to conclude, as I believe every 
person is who investigates the whole question with an impartial 
mind and with disinterested motives, that our refusal to recog- 
nize the constitutional, orderly, and friendly Mexican Geov- 
ernment except on terms that seem a clear violation of Mexican 
sovereignty, is injurious to the best ¢ommercial interests 6f 
the United States as well as of Mexico, even though it may be 
advantageous to certain corporations and individuals of this 
and other countries; that it is an important factor in retarding 
the industrial rehabilitation of the whole world; that it dam- 
ages our reputation with other Central and South American 
Republics as well as Mexico; and that it is an unfortunate de- 
parture from our former standards of honorable and just deal- 
ings with other nations, both great and small, 

I do not care to comment at length upon some phases of pre- 
vious interference by the United States officials in Mexican 
affairs. That is a closed chapter. I am only concerned with 
the present and future relations. But any fair consideration of 
the case calls forth the conclusion that we have interfered 
with Mexico in the past; that much of the disturbance in that 
unhappy country was the inevitable result of our meddling; 
and that certain great financial and industrial interests in the 
United States seem to have fomented past disorders within the 
boundaries of Mexico and still are endeavoring to influence 
public opinion in this country against recognition. For this 
reason it behooves us to be more than scrupulous in our deal- 
ings with Mexico and our respect for her sovereign rights, for 
it would be unfortunate indeed to afford any justification for 
the belief that in dealing with Mexico our State Department is 
acting at the behest of.certain great, selfish, private or cor- 
porate interests or that the ends of decent and fair dealings 
with smaller neighboring nations have been subverted to the 
purposes of what is commonly called.“ dollar diplomacy.” 

WHAT ARE THE FACTS? 

For this reason I am, after long consideration, laying all the 
facts in my possession before Congress and before the people. 
I believe that neither Congress nor the people place the demands 
of these private oil and land interests above the welfare of the 
whole Nation or our jealously guarded reputation for square 
dealing; and when all the facts are known I incline to the 
opinion that popular protest and popular pressure will bring 
about the recognition of Mexico, which already has been too 





long delayed. In this connection it is necessary to rehearse 
briefty the facts leading up to the present situation, which, in 
my opinion, show that nation has done everything ‘within its 
power that self-respect would permit to obtain recognition and 
that in longer withholding it we do an injustice to ourselves 
as well as to Mexico. 

Mexico, Mr. President, once was the cradle of the oldest and 
most highly developed civilization known to the New World. 
The ancient Aztecs had an organized society which compared 
favorably with that of Egypt, Assyria, or Babylon, and in the 
arts, crafts, industry, and agriculture had made considerable 
progress. This was destroyed in 1519-1521, when the country 
was conquered by Cortez and his army of military adventurers, 
and for 300 years the unhappy land of Mexico was subjected 
to political tyranny, economic exploitation, and religious per- 
secution that has no parallel in modern history: 

The ancient civilization of Mexico was overturned ; its proud, 
spirited aristocracy was almost exterminated; many of its 
cities were reduced to ruins; its peeple were enslaved in the 
mines or compelled to labor as serfs on the land; its treasures 
were taken to Spain; and the soil of Mexico literally was 
bathed in blood by the insatiable greed of its conquerors, who 
had no regard whatever for the rights or happiness of the 
original inhabitants but ruthlessly insisted upon extracting the 
largest possible tribute of gold. 

Occasional revolts occurred from the first, but they were 
savagely repressed by armed force and the merciless, short- 
sighted, and barbarous rule of Spain continued until the open- 
ing of the last century, when, influenced, no doubt, by the ex- 
ample of the successful revolt of the American Colonies from 
the rule of England, large elements of both native and Spanish 
stock of Mexico spontaneously took up arms against the 
domination of Spain in 1810. The sanguinary struggle that fol- 
lowed is closely comparable to our own Revolutionary War, 
and no one who has studied the history of Mexico can doubt 
that they were animated by the same motives, with much more 
excuse, that led to our own fight for freedom. 

In 78138 a revolutionary congress promulgated a formal decla- 
ration of independence from Spain, a provisional constitution 
was adopted, and decrees were issued abolishing slavery, end- 
ing the imprisonment for debt and establishing religious lib- 
erty. The struggle only started in earnest after the Mexican 
declaration of independence, just as our own historic docu- 
ment incited the more determined resistance from England, and 
for eight years more the revolution continued until in 1821 the 
new Republic was recognized by the United States and Eng- 
Tand, and Spain withdrew its last garrison. 

OUR WAR WITH MEXICO. 


The path of the new Republic was not peaceful, however. 
There followed a series of struggles between the forces of the 
republicans and monarchists, confused by the grandiose 
schemes of ambitious military dictators, and there was no 
settled government in Mexico until 1857. In the meantime, in 
1847 and 1848, Mexico had come into collision with the United 
States over the annexation of Texas, which had seceded from 
Mexico, and our armies captured Mexico City, and we im- 
posed rigerous terms on the conquered foe. Not only Texas 
but Arizona, New Mexico and California were added to the 
territory of the United States. > 

Mr. President, it is not necessary to go deeply inte the causes 
of this war, but most impartial historians believe that our atti- 
tude was unjust; that Mexico’s real offense was the opposition 
to the extension of slavery; that the quarrel was precipitated 
by the desire of the southern slave owners to offset the growing 
strength of the northern free States; and it is significant that 
Iincoln, Webster, Grant, and other American statesmen whose 
names we revere, denounced the course of our Government in 
the strongest possible language. Indeed, General Grant, even 
after he was President, went so far as to say that “‘No more 
unjust war ever was waged by a stronger against a weaker 
nation,” and this represented the general attitude of northern 
statesmen of the time. I mention this merely to show that the 
righteousness of our cause was at least questionable even on 
the part of citizens of the United States, for whatever hostile 
feeling has existed in Mexico toward the United States has 
been the result of this war, and therefere perhaps not wholly 
unjustified. It is because of this past injustice that we should 
be all the more scrupulous in our present dealings with Mexico. 
We can not afford to have the 16,000,000 people of Mexico look 
upon us as grasping conquerors or regard us with suspicion. 

The war with the United States at least served the purpose 
of convincing the more intelligent Mexicans that they must 
unite and establish a stable government to keep their country 
» from disintegration, and in 1857 the reform elements did unite 
and adopted the constitution of 1857, 
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The constitution of 1857 was far in advance of the ideas of 
the early Mexican liberators, patriotic ‘as they were, according 
to their rights. It was set forth “in the name of God and with 
the authority of the Mexican people,” and recognized that “the 
rights of man are the basis and object of social institutions.” 
The Mexican people declared that “all laws and all the au- 
thorities of the country must represent and maintain the guar- 
antees which the present constitution establishes,” and asserted 
further that “the national sovereignty resides essentially and 
originally with the people and is instituted for their benefit.” 

MBEXICO’S TROUBLED WATERS. 


But once more Mexice was not left free to work out its own 
destiny, for the great reactionary Huropean powers, which 
operated under the agreement of the “ holy alliance,” hated the 
establishment of liberal principles on the soil: of the New 
World, and, when the United States was torn by the dissensions 
of the Civil War, saw an opportunity to defy the Monroe doc- 
trine and to reestablish monarchical rule in Mexico. Maximil- 
lian, grand duke of Austria, instigated and backed by Napoleon 
the Third, landed in Mexico with a powerful expedition of 
French troops and declared himself emperor in 1864. The 
Civil War that followed was not settled until 1867, and then 
only upon the threat of interference by the United States. 
This second war of independence was led: by Benito Juarez, 
one of the outstanding figures of his day. Juarez occupied the 
presidency until 1872. His immediate successor was Sebastian 
de Tejada, who was unseated by the revolution of Pale Blanca. 
Gen. Porfiro Diaz succeeded Tejada in 1877 and was followed 
by Gen. Manuel Gonzales in 1880. In 1884 General Diaz was 
elected to a second term and he continued uninterruptedly at 
the head of the government until his resignation, May 25, 1911. 

DIAZ’S RON RULD. 


The 27 years that Porfiro Diaz ruled Mexico was a period of 
outward stability and internal oppression. Since the repeated 
upheavals following his overthrow Diaz repeatedly has been 
extolled as u wise, beneficent ruler, a man who had the good 
of his country at heart, who was concerned only in its develop- 
ment, and a certain type of foreigners who prospered under his 
régime have lamented his passing and openly advocated the 
establishment of a similar régime by some “strong” suecessor, 

The truth is that Diaz maintained himself in power by mili- 
tary might, in flagrant violation of the Mexican constitution, 
which provided that no President might occupy the office for 
two successive terms; that he habitually violated constitutional 
provisions concerning the granting of concessions; that he 
expropriaterd the native citizens of Mexico of millions of 
acres of communal lands, which had been theirs from time im- 
memorial; that he reduced hundreds of thousands of native 
Mexicans to a state of peonage; that he jailed or kifled all 
formidable political opponents and ruthlessly suppressed at- 
tempted organization on the part of city workers and agricul- 
tural laborers; that he favored foreigners at the expense of 
native Mexicans, and illegally gave away his country’s richest 
resources in return for bribes paid to himself and his personal 
followers. : 

There is no doubt that Diaz “stabilized” the country, for 
banditry was almost entirely suppressed by his “rurales,” a 
federal mounted police. He also encouraged foreign develop- 
ment and made some progress along educational lines, but his 
illegal expropriation of the natives’ lands kindled the slow- 
smoldering fire that finally blazed forth in 10 years of revolu- 
tion, and most of the international difficulties which Mexico 
faces to-day are the direct results of the fllegal concessiong 
granted by this dictator to foreign capitalists. 

Louis XTV and Louis XV of France were loudly acclaimed by, 
contemporary historians as the chief “ornaments” of Europe, 
and no one will claim that France was not “stable” under 
their rule; but we know now that it was their oppressions of 
the poor which caused the French Revolution under luckless 
Louis XVI. The long line of Russian Romanoffs also kept 
armed peace in the land by their secret police and “black 
hundreds,” but the pent-up fury. of the landless peasants 
finally broke forth and the present revolutionary excesses fol- 
lowed as night follows day. It was the same in Mexico. Under 
the rule of this “strong man” Diaz, whose “iron rule” is so 
often lauded by the concessionaires who exploited his favors, 






the powder train was laid that was terminated in the explo-: 


sions of recent years. 
REVOLUTIONS FORETOLD, 


All students of history and economists know that revolutiona 
follow certain definite trends which can be as closely diagnosed 
and as accurately predicted as. the rise and fall of the fever 
chart of a typhoid patient, which ends in delirium. Certain 
wrongs were committed on the Mexican people; and from the 
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very day that those wrongs were perpetrated and perpetuated 
the upheavals of recent years were foredestined and inevitable. 
We should remember these facts in dealing with the Mexican 
people; we should recall their century-old struggle with the 
savage oppression of their Spanish conquerors and the crushing 
exploitation they have undergone from scarcely less greedy 
capitalists of our own and other nations; and it should make 
us patient with the common people of our neighboring nation, 
who are slowly but surely struggling upward toward political 
and economic independence. We should lend them a helping 
hand and not throw stumblingblocks in their way to make 
more difficult their struggle. 
LAND GRABBING. 

Unquestionably the most indefensible act of Diaz, and the one 
that first started the minds of the people flowing in a-revolu- 
tionary direction, was his expropriation of the “ejidos” or 
community lands, These community lands were in possession 
of the aboriginal owners when the Spanish overran the country, 
but ruthless as were many of the acts of the invaders this im- 
memorial ownership always was recognized, and when grants 
were made to Spaniards it always was stipulated that owner- 
ship of the Indians of lands occupied and farmed by them 
should be recognized and protected. 

Under the instigation of land grabbers, however, who coveted 
these rich communal lands, Diaz passed a law requiring the 
Indians to appear before the authorities by a certain date and 
make proof of the ownership of these lands under pain of for- 
feiture, An overwhelming majority of the Indians were 
illiterate, and most of them were unaware of the passage of this 
law. Failing to register their ownership as the law required, 
their title was forfeited, and therefore thousands of Indians 
whose lands had come down to them for countless generations 
suddenly found themselves dis ed and were forced to 
work as serfs on an unjust share-holding basis the very acres 
on which they had been born as free farmers. 

Millions of acres of these communal lands were granted to 
foreign owners on condition they would colonize their huge 
estates. Four foreign firms in Lower California were given 
approximately 13,000,000 acres for a few pennies an acre, and 
then failed to meet the colonization agreements they had made, 
To-day the Mexican Government is investigating many of these 
grants, and wherever they are found to be clearly fraudulent 
or the conditions have not been lived up to the lands are being 
restored to their rightful owners who were illegally deprived 
of them, 

OBREGON’S LAND POLICY. 

This is one of the “ confiscatory acts” of the Obregon govern- 
ment about which certain foreigners complain loudly. In my 
opinion these foreigners have no just grievance. The original 
grants were in conflict with the constitution and clearly tainted 
with fraud. Moreover, the concessionaires have violated the 
terms of their contract, which in itself vitiates any claim they 
ever may have had. In this matter my sympathies are entirely 
with the unfortunate natives and their descendants, who al- 
ready have spent one generation in serfdom, and the present 
Mexican Government is heartily to be commended for its 
efforts to right this ancient wrong in cutting up these vast 
estates held by absentee landlords and restoring the land to 
its real owners, Every country prospers in direct relation 
to the happiness and prosperity of its people, and it long has 
been a political maxim that ownership of land makes for 
governmental stability. Most of the unrest of Mexico has been 
caused by the landless condition of its peons, and nothing will 
bring about peace in that country so surely or so speedily as 
the return of the land to those who actually farm it and have 
farmed it since the days of the Aztec empire. 

It was the landless condition of the peons as well ag their 
oppression by both native and foreign capitalists which led to 
the revolution of Francisco Madero in 1910. Outwardly all 
was peaceful in Mexico at that time, but discontent was sim- 
mering under the surface, and his slogan of “ the land for the 
people” instantaneously won him popular support. 

His revolt spread like wildfire and- the corrupt government 


of Diaz fell-apart like a hollow shell. In less than six months’ 


the dictator Diaz had fled aboard a ship bound for foreign parts 
and after a short provisional presidency by De la Barra, Madero 
was elected by a popular vote aud legally installed as President. 

There is a great difference of opinion about the character of 
Francisco Madero; but it seems fairly well established that, 
while honest and sincere, he lacked decisiveness and was vacil- 
lating in his decisions. Like many another, he found it easier 
to arouse the storm of popular discontent than to remedy the 
evils he complained of. He seemed singularly devoid of either 
political judgment or executive ability. He left the execution 
of many of his decrees to men who had little or no sympathy 
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with his purposes. His rather idealistic conception.of human 
nature failed to meet the stern exigencies of the occasion. His 
lack of consistency alienated his former supporters and his 
evident honesty failed to win the adherence of the “ cientificos ” 
who had surrounded Diaz. Discontent grew up in all quarters, 
and on February 9, 1913, a conspiracy, headed by Gens, Victori- 
ana Huerta, Felix Diaz, and Bernardo Reyes culminated in 
an open attack upon the national palace. After 10 days of an- 
archy in the capital city, Madero finally. surrendered, 

his office under pressure, and, with his Vice President, was as- 
sassinated on the following night under circumstances which 
created a strong presumption that General Huerta was a prior 
accessory to the act. 

It is not necessary to detail the chapters that followed. Our 
Government had reeognized Madero as the legal successor of 
Diaz, but the Wilson administration consistently refused to 
recognize the Huerta government on the theory that he was 
actively implicated in the murder of Madero. 

THE CARRANZA REVOLUTION. 

In the meantime, Venustiano Carranza, Governor of the State 
of Coahuila, refused to recognize Huerta, took up arms, issued 
the call for a constitutional convention, and began a civil war 
that did not end until July 15, 1914, when Huerta finally fled 
aboard a ship at Vera Cruz. 

Carranza entered Mexico City August 20, 1914, and shortly 
afterwards was declared “ first chief” of the constitutionalist 
forces. Then Villa, Zapasta, and other chiefs who had aided 
in the overthrow of Huerta, took up arms against Carranza. 
Two years of civil war followed, which was complicated through 
occupation of Vera Cruz by United States troops following the 
eet of that port by our warships after a dispute with 

uerta. 

There is no doubt that the attitude of the Wilson administra- 
tion was a strong factor in the collapse of the Huerta govern- 
ment; and it is equally indisputable that the bombardment of 
Vera Cruz and its subsequent occupation by our military forces 
created considerable hostility among all classes of Mexicans 
and was partially responsible for attacks upon Americans liv- 
ing in Mexico and damages to their property. 

By the middle of 1915 Carranza had extended his authority 
over the greater part oi Mexico and his recognition by the 
United States and other foreign Governments was accorded in 
October of that year. Sporadic outbreaks of banditry continued 
in various parts of Mexico for several years and the situation 
was complicated in the spring of 1916 when the forces of the 
rebel Villa raided the city of Columbus, N. Mex., and were later 
followed across the border by a United.States army led by 
General Pershing. This army had one serious collision with 
Mexican forces, and the whole situation was tense. 

At this time the propaganda. for intervention flooded the 
press of this country, and this was increased after May, 1917, 
when Carranza was legally elected President and the new con- 
stitution of 1917 became the fundamental law of Mexico. 

Carranza governed Mexico as its legally elected Chief Execu- 
tive from May, 1917, until May, 1920, when he was killed while 
attempting to flee to Vera Cruz following an uprising started 
by Governor de la Huerta, of Sonora, Gen. Pablo Gonzales, and 
several other military chieftains. 

Carranza undoubtedly was a man of high ideals, absolute 
honesty, and unquestioned sincerity. He played a commendable 
part in the reconstruction of Mexico and did much to place that 
country upon a more stable basis. The good that he accom- 
plished is conceded even by his enemies. But he made the mis- 
take—sometimes made by our own Chief Executives—of attempt- 
ing to use his official power and prestige to influence the choice 
of his successor, and this aroused bitter resentment in Mexico 
and led to his downfall. 

Gen. Alvaro Obregon, Gen. Pablo Gonzales, and Ignacio Bonil- 
las, ambassador at that time to the United States, were the 
principal candidates for the Presidency to succeed Carranza. 
Obregon unquestionably was the more popular throughout Mex- 
ico, for he had been a loyal aid te Carranza in the struggle 
against Huerta and afterwards against Villa, and was a hero 
among the people on that account. Carranza, however, threw 
all his support to Bonillas. There was a general belief that 
Obregon would be an overwhelming victor if the election were 
honestly conducted, but the fear was expressed on all hands 
that Carranza might exceed his power and use Federal troops 
to influence the vote, : © 

This fear became a conviction when Carranza ordered Fed- 
eral troops into the State of Sonora on the eve of the State 
elections. The governor of Sonora, Adolpho de la Huerta, pro- 
tested that the presence of troops was unnecessary and likely 
to precipitate violence, but Carranza persisted in his course 
and the invasion of Sonora by Federal troops was resisted by 




















































his control. The outbreak ; 
Mexico, and Carranza prep to move the seat of 
from Mexico City to Vera Cruz. 


laez, and was. murdered 


never has been charged by any responsible person familiar with 
the circumstances that Obregon, de la Huerta, Gonzales, or 
their followers had any connection with his. death. In 
Obregon was a political fugitive at the time, for Carranza ha 
issued erders for his arrest, and he had fled from Mexico City 
in. disguise. 
his death, knowing this would be used as an argument against 
the recognition of his successor, and there is every reason to 
believe they sincerely regretted the affair. On the other hand, 
there is evidence which goes to show that General Palaez had 
close connections with some of the American oil companies 
which desired intervention. 


consent of the United States Department of State. 
285 of Fall report, Dohey testifies.) 
the only elements who would have profited by his death. It 
is noteworthy in this respect that the reasons officially given 
out by our Department of State for faiture to recognize Obregon 
have never, even by implication, accused him of complicity in 
the death of Carranza. Before the bar of public opinion, both 
in Mexico and abroad, he stands universally acquitted of this 
heinous crime. 

Governor de la Huerta, of Sonora, was immediately elected 
provisional President by the Mexican Congress. He pledged 
himself not to be a candidate for the presidency and to retire 
when his successor was legally elected. De la Huerta scrupu- 
lously obeyed this pledge. The election was held on Septeniber 
5, 1920, and Obregon received 1,131,751 votes to 47,442 for 
Robles Dominguez and 2,357 for scattered candidates. ‘The 
vote was canvassed by the National Chamber of Deputies on 
October 26. 


(See p 


on November 30, 1920, his term to expire on November 30, 
mr MEXICO HAS STABLE GOVERNMENT. 

Alvaro Obregon now has been President of Mexico for 19 
months, and it is generally admitted that he has given Mexico 
the most stable, peaceful, and strictly constitutional govern- 
ment in all its history. There seldom was less disorder even 
under the “iron rule” of Diaz. Banditry has been ruthlessly 
supptessed ; there is stringent regulation of salooms and gam- 
bling; many of the former bandit bands have been peaceably 
settled on farms; the army has been greatly reduced; educa- 
tion has been extended ; courts have been reestablished ; its 
budget is balanced ; railroads are being’ repaired; citizens of 
the United States and other foreign nationals are returning to 
the properties which they abandoned during the revolution ; 
and the growing general tranquillity is reflecting itself in in- 
creased exports and imperts which, after falling to a very 
low point in 1913 to 1916, now have increased until they have 
exceeded the best years before the overthrow of Diaz. Despite 
the lurid stories concerning Mexico which still appear occa- 
sionally in certain sections of our “ yellow press,” I doubt if 
there is as much prostration of commerce, destruction of prop- 
































American Colonies 10 years after our own Revolutionary War, 
and, if any Senator thinks this statement extreme, I shall re- 
spectfully refer him to the pages of McMaster and other his- 
torians who have accurately depicted conditions of that period. 
Indeed, I might even go further and state that I doubt whether, 
speaking by and at large, there are as many crimes of violence 
or more danger to property in Mexico to-day than there is in 
the United States; and certainly a country which permits the 
barbarous bynehings that lately have disgraced the United States 
is in no position to criticize our g Republic. 
RECENT BANDIT RAIDS. 

This statement stands despite the recent widely heralded 
“ kidnapings ” in the Tampico oil district. Ht is a curious coin- 
cidence that these well press-agented “outbreaks of banditry” 
should only occur where the American oi companies are located 
and where, a8 a matter of official record, former bandit chiefs 
have been in their pay. It also is significant that these affairs 
should be precipitated just as financial arrangements between 
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Governor de la Huerta. with ie! State me a forces pate 
r rap other parts 
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The train was intercepted by, 
revolutionary troops and Carranza, with an escort fled to the. 
hills, There. he encountered a force of “ Palaezistas” under 
Rodolfo Herrero, irregular troops, connected with General Pa- 


There can be no defense of this abominable crime; but it 


They had the strongest reasons for not desiring 


They paid him regularly thousands of dollars monthly for 
“ protection,” as they themselves have testified, and with the 


Certainty these were 


The national chamber declared that Obregon was 
the legally elected President and specifically acquitted him of 
participation in the movement that Ied to the overthrow and 
assassination of Carranza. Obregon took the oath of office 


erty, or danger of life in Mexico te-day as there was in the. 
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be. Mesicen Gonernnant.and 2.500 of international bankers 


were on the eve of consummation ame oen, SAE 
Mest fr ess “ kidnap- 
ings” have the tS icine Pad eaetine ree 
ar~anee Disk 2. Tory, ethan Dart SRC Uletie te to embarrass 
the “Mexican Gov. its negotiations looking toward 


Government. in 
the funding of its debt, and practically all the metropolitan 
newspapers of the United States have taken precisely this view 
of the. situation. 

Indeed, it, is doubtful whether some of these so-called 

” had any actual existence except in the mind of sub- 
sidized press agents; but, admitting that bandits, whether in 
the pay of American oil companies or otherwise, did commit 
the outrages charged to them, ft can not be denied that Presi- 
dent Obregon acted with great diligence in immediately 4is- 
patching a large foree of Federal troops to the district. 

In connection with the alleged wholesale kidnaping of Ameri- 
cans by bandit Gorozabe at the Aguada camp of the Cortez 
Co., near Tampico, the Mexican Embassy is in receipt of the 
following self-explanatory telegrams exchanged between Presi- 
dent Obregen and General Sanchez, commander of the Federal 
military zone of = = region: 

Gen. a San 
Ohiconeillo, Vera Oruz: 


Several American newspapers have given poeneuatin to news from 
eff at 40 Americans have been kidna at the 





e 
by the enemies ef Mexico to cause diffie 


ulties e two 
ernments and to create animosities between the two nee le, ease 
submit official report. so as to inform the press. . - 





A. Opreeon, 
President of the Republic, Mewico City. 


to this moment no manogie of any petroleum compan: 





Up y has com- 
plained for the kidna ping of Americans. Yesterday een the 
superintendent of the Cortez Of! Co. visited the bigeye | of Juan 
Castano, and in reply to my —_ uestions in regard to the situa at La 
Aguada, La Pluma, and Rosi! eamps, he sta that bandits had been 
seen in the n eighborhood of those places. Immediately after I call 
General Portas and instructed him to proceed to those camps or to any 
place till the bandits be found. I re , Mr. President, that per- 
sems living at a great distance from re are more able to secure 
news about this region than I, reaiding at the place where these occur- 
rences are said to have happened. 


Gen. GUADALUPE SANCHEZ. 


PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC, 
Mezico City. 


I have the honor to repert that Gen. Panuncio Martinez has just 
arrived in an automobile from Ozuluama. General Martines made the 
ore accompanied only by two mn and three privates, having gone 


through La Aguada, La Pluma, and Rosilla, places where they report 
nothing has occurred. 


Gen. Guapauure SancHez. 

It is clear from the foregoing that up to the present time the 
reported kidnapping has not taken place, the story having been 
obviously framed for public consumption by certain American 
and Mexican interests whose activities have already been in- 
vestigated by the Mexican authorities. 

In view of the admitted’ facts that American oil interests 
have paid stipulated sums to bandits operating in the Tampico 
region and that Thomas F. Lee, secretary of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Protection of American Rights in Mexieo, en- 
deavored to foment a revolution in Mexico only a year ago, it is 
safe to assume that President Obregon was correct when ‘he 
characterized the recent Tampico “kidnappings” as the in- 
spiration “of influences of work to disturb public opinion in 
the United States and to create eontroversies between both 
peoples for. no other reason than the satisfaction of personal 
egotism.” 

Two Mexican citizens were murdered im the recent mine 
massacre at Herren, Ill., and five more were illegally deported 
from their residences during a wining strike in the State of 
Utah, yet the Mexican Government has not seen fit te send us 
belligerent messages or to erder battleships dispatched to our 
ports. Nor would we so treat Mexico if her military establish- 
ment were on a par with our own. I am not impugning our 
national courage, but the United States Government would not 
dare, in my humble opinion, to negotiate with any power of 
equal magnitude in the same badgering, bullying manner that 
habitually characterizes our “diplomatic communications te 
Mexico,” 

MEXICAN COURTS. 

Mexico is making every honest effort possible to restore 
eat te after 10 years of internal struggle, to educate her 
people, to promote agriculture, industry, and commerce, and to 
eet: legal, orderly, processes of adjudication through the 


ner judicial m is patterned after our own and consists 
of 11 supreme judges, 87 numerary district judges, 7 super- 
numerary district judges, and 9 circuit judges. In addition 
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te this there are hundreds of. state and municipal judges. Her 
processes. of. law are fair and. orderly, and it. no lenger can 
be said that any resident, whether a native or an alien, can. be 
deprived. ef his. property, his. liberty, or life without. the same 
rights accorded to an American citizen. in: the same si : 

Mexico: is: one of the few nations of the: world. which 
balanced budget and does not: issue’ large quantities of 
money, Mexice employs only metal currency, and during: 
last fiseal: year the actual receipts exceeded the: actual expendi+ 
tures by some $3,000,000. Moreover, Mexico spends a far less 
proportion of her national revenue for military purposes. than 
does the United States, or practically any of the great pawers 
of Europe, and this, in the face of the fact that our attitude 
toward her has. been equivocal and threatening. Not only that, 
but Mexico: also spends a larger proportion of her national 
income for educational purposes than does the United States, 
and. it is the settled policy of President Obregon and his cabinet 
to reduce: their military establishment and to expend: increas+ 
ingly large sums of money for education, agricultural develop- 
ment, publie works, and the improvement of communications. 

MEXICAN SCHOOLS. 

The expenditure of the Government. of Mexico upon the 
schools: of that country for 1922 will be $49,826,716, or approxi- 
mately five times as much as was expended in 1921. This 
shows an admirable tendency and one which we might profit- 
ably pattern: after. : 

These figures are taken from the report just issued by the 
secretary of public education, and I cite them as being indica- 
tive of the purpose of the present Mexican Government to ex- 
tend’ its educational system until it will cover the whole Re- 
public so thoroughly and so well that the children of the hum- 
blest peons will have the same opportunity for the development 
of their intellectual capacities as those of the rich. 

Tt will surprise those who depend upon the “ yellow press” 
for their “facts” about Mexico to learn that the schools in 
Mexico at present im: operation and supperted by the Mexican 
Government. number 8,388.. Of these 3,137 are for boys, 2,315 
for ginls, and 2,986 are coeducational. In addition to these 
there are’ 1,327 sectarian. and. private schools in the Republic, 
of whieh 399 are for boys, 313 for girls, and 615 coeducational. 
There: also are thousands of private schools, for the Mexican 
constitution wisely provides that wherever more than 300 peons 
are employed on any raneh or rural factory the owner must 
set up a school and pay for its maintenance. 

Students who attend the regular Federal schools number 
711,592. Of this number 369,864 are boys and 341,728 girls. 
Students. in private. institutions number 108,183, of which 55,081 
are boys: and: 53102 girls: The total number attending schools, 
exclusive of the education supplied on farms and in rural fac- 
tories, is 819,775, and this remarkable record is the best pos- 
sible testimonial to the good intentions and zeal to improve the 
welfare of its people which actuates the Mexican Government. 

MEXICO TO PAY HER DEBTS. 

President Obregon repeatedly has announced the: determina- 
tion of his Government to pay all just foreign claims, and pur- 
suant to. this policy issued a formal decree on July 12; 192%, 
directing all Mexican diplomatic representatives in the United 
States and other countries to call to the attention of the various 
governments where they were stationed that the Republic 
of Mexico would enter into arrangements with those govern- 
ments. to establish a permanent international claims commis- 
sion to study and to adjust the claims of any foreigners who 
suffered any damage by reason of the Mexican revolution. 

President Obregon also has given repeated assurances, official 
and’ otherwise, that all legal international obligations will be 
met and absolute protection and every facility will be guar- 
anteed foreign capital seeking investment in Mexico and that 
the lives of all foreign nationals will be secure. 

SECRETARY COLBY GIVES FACTS, 

So long ago as October 29, 1920, Mr: Bainbridge Colby, Secre- 
tary of State under the Wilson administration, made a public 
statement concerning his negotiations with Sefior Roberto P- 
Pesqueira, special representative of Mexico to the United States, 
in which he said: 

The discussions which have for some time been in progress with 
Mr. Pesqueira, representing the Mexican Government, give promise of 
a speedy and happy: outcome. The letter whieh he has addressed: to 
me and which I am giving out for Bn plea is a very gratifying 
and ponerse statement of the attitude and pw 8s of the new 
Government. of Mexico, Mr. Pesqueira came to Washington bearin 
the fullest powers to speak and act fn behalf of his Government, an 
has exhibited throughout the course of the discussions a complete 
realization of Mexico's international obligations, just as his letter 
reflects, clearly the firm: resolve of his Geyernment them, 

I think I am warranted in saying that the Mexican question will 
soon cease: to be a question at all, inasmuch as it is about to 

not only: as: it concerns the United States: but indeed the 
whole worid. as 


‘ 


performance. le 


. sensitiveness 
which ts of pelmary com upon 
a matter of concern. 
this. country there has been no 


terms upon which a recognition of the 
Sigie, we: lume: Gnemved: wisely necessary and the disayowal of 
we m. p un e OW: 
Mexican representative of any policy of repudiation. of obligation 
confiscation of property or vested either through retroac ive 
legislation or future regulations, has the added value of being : 


taneous and unprompted. 

There are certain pending matters. in. controversy between the two 
Governments. and our’ ‘nationals, but these will be determined 
either by agreement or by the process of arbitration, to: which Mexico 
is preperes to Fac complete assent. 

he letter of Mr. Pesqueira: offers a basis upon which the prelimi- 
to: recognition can confiden proceed, and I am hopeful that 
within a short time the sympathetic friendship and patient forbear- 
ance which President Wilson has manifested towa the Mexican 
people during the long period of their internal disorders will be fully 
vindicated. The desire reflected im Mr. Pesqueira’s letter for the con- 
fidence and amiable regard of the United States is. fully reciprocated 
and I am happy to believe that the last cloud upon the ancient friend- 
ship of the two peoples is soon to disappear. 


This extremely fair-spirited and optimistic letter by the then 
Seeretary of State gave justifiable grounds for the hope tht 
the Wilson administration intended to reeognize the Obrecon 
government, but for some reason it failed to materialize. 
Twenty months have elapsed since that statement was made. 
The Wilson administration left office without taking further 
action, and the Harding administration, although in office 
new for more than 15 menths, has failed to: recognize the 
Government of Mexico. 

WHY [8S MEXICO NOT RECOGNIZED? 


Why has the Obregon government not been recognized by 
either the Wilson or the Harding administrations? In view of 
friendly, stable, constitutional rule which Mexico now has had 
for more than two years under the provisional presidency of 
De la Huerta and the legal presidency of Obregon, this question 
assumes a growing pertinency. [t is all the more a matter of 
vital public importance beeause recognition undoubtedly would 
swell our already important commerce with Mexico. The Wil- 
son administration has passed out ef public life and is now ne 
longer answerable for its failure to- follow up the promises of 
Secretary Colby; but the Harding administration is seeking 
congressional suppert in the coming elections on the basis of its 
record, and the question of the recognition of Mexico can not 
longer be avoided. - 

The only statement of policy which we have on this point is 
eontained in a public statement given te the press by Secretary 
of State Hughes on June 7, 1921. That statement follows: 


The fundamental question which conffonts the Government of the 
United States in considering its relations with Mexieo is the safe- 
guarding of property rights against confiscatiom. Mexice is free to 
adopt any policy which. she pleases with respect to her public lan 
but she is not free to destroy without compensation valid titles which 
have been obtained by American citizens under Mexican: lews: A con- 
fiscatory poliey strikes. not only at the interests of particular indi- 
viduals but at the foundations. of international intercourse, for it is 
only on the basis of the security of roe validly possessed under 
the laws existing at the time of its aeq tion that commercial trans- 
actions between the peoples of two countries and the conduct of activi- 
ties in helpful conpeuaien are possible. 

This question should not be confused with any matter of personali- 
dies or of the recognition of any particular administration: When- 
ever Mexico is ready to give assurances that she will perform her 
fundamental oetae ton in the protection both of persons and the-rights 
of property validly acquired there will be no obstacles to the most 
advantageous relations Gooweda the: two peoples: 

This question is vital becanse of the provisions inserted in the Mexi- 
can constitution promulgated im 1917. [If these provisions are te. be 
= into effect retroactively, the properties of American citizens wilt 

confiscated on a great scale: is would constitute an internatio 


nal 
wrong of the gravest character, and this Government could not submit 
If it be said that this wrong is not intended 
will not be construed to permit or 
enforced so as to effect confiseation, then it is important that this 


to. its accomplishment. 
and the constitution of Mexico 


should be made clear by guaranties in. proper form. e provisions of 

the constitution and the exeeutive decrees which have heen formulated 

with confiseatory purposes make it obviously necessary that the pur- 
of Mexico should be definitely set: forth. 

Accordingly, this Government. has propesed a treaty of amity and 
commerce with Mexico, in which Mexico will agree. to the 
rights. of property which attached before the constitution of 1917 was 
promulgated. The question, it will be o : not one of a par- 
ticular. administration, but of the agreement of the natiom in proper 
form, which has become necessary as an international matter because 
of the provisions of its domestic legislation. If Mexico does not con- 
template a confiscatory , the Government of the United States 
ean conceive of no possible objection. to: the t % 

The proposed. treaty also contains the conventional stipulations ag 
to commerce and reciprocal yin both countries. It also provides 
for the coneluosion of a con m for the settlement of claims 
of life and property, which, of course, means the prompt establishment 
of a suitable claims commission, in. which both. countries would be rep- 
resented, in order to effeet a just settlement. There is also a provision 
for: the just: settlement of boundary matters. 

The f rec nm. is a subordinate: one, but there will be ne 

© if General Obregon. is seady to negotiate a 
: drawn so as to be negotiated him, and the 


Eon ef teeny te pan a ay gg — ee 
the: Gavecnment that. maken it. In short,. when it appears that there. is 
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a Government in Mexi 
primary international obli 
nition will take place. 


co willing to bind itself to the discharge of 


tions, concurrently with that act its recog- 
his Government desires immediate and cor- 
dial relations of mutual helpfulness, and simply wishes that the basis 
of international intercourse should be ny eee 

Accordingly, on the 27th day of May last, Mr. Summerlin, American 
chargé d’a y, presented to General Obregon a pro- 
wy treaty covering the matters to which reference has been made. 

he matter is now in the course of negotiations and it is to be hoped 
that when the nature of the precise question is fully appreciated 
the obstacles which have stood in the way of a satisfactory settlement 
will disappear. 

This statement by Secretary Hughes, made public more than 
a year ago, is the only official explanation of our policy toward 
Mexico that I have been able to obtain. 

It must be perfectly plain to anyone who understands the 
fundamental principles of international law that the procedure 
outlined by Secretary Hughes is an unwarranted and unprece- 
dented invasion of the sovereign rights of Mexico. Treaties 
should and usually are, except after a military conquest, 
consummated between friendly powers on a basis of equality, 
but here we have the spectacle of a great power presenting a 
treaty whose provisions are already predetermined to another 
power and openly threatening to withhold political recognition 
unless that treaty is accepted. We would not dare to submit 
such a high-handed proposal to a power of equal strength, and 
it is grossly unfair and unworthy of our best American tradi- 
tions to affront Mexico in such a manner. 

WOULD AMERICA DO IT? 


Moreover, the tentative treaty of “amity and commerce” 
specifically asks for guaranties against any retroactive appli- 
eation of article 27 of the Mexican constitution. I do not 
profess to be a specialist on international law, but nevertheless 
I will venture the assertion that this is the first time in history 
that one nation ever asked the executive heads of another to 
bind themselves by treaty to a preconceived interpretation of 
the fundamental law of their land. Suppose the situation were 
reversed and some foreign power should demand of the United 
States that its Department of State negotiate, its President 
sign, and its Senate ratify a treaty binding the Supreme Court 
in advance to a definite interpretation of certain legislation. 
What a public protest would go forth! How we would clamor 
over this unparalleled insult! Yet this is exactly, as I under- 
stand, the proposal we have submitted to Mexico. Is it any 
wonder that the Chief Executive of that neighboring Republic 
declines to purchase recognition at a price s» galling to any 
proud-spirited people? 

President Obregon has, however, repeatedly stated that he 
did not believe article 27 of the Mexican constitution of 1917 
was intended to apply retroactively. Indeed, he pointed to 
article 14 of the same constitution, which in brief and pointed 
terms declared that no law of a retroactive character shall be 
passed under that constitution. Beyond that he could not go. 
He igs the Chief Executive of that Republic, and has no more 
power to limit or define the powers of its supreme court than 
has the President of the United States. Now, however, most 
fortunately, this particular matter is no longer subject to a 
controversy. 


ires at Mexico Cit ri 


THE SUPREME COURT DECIDES. 

The Mexican Supreme Court has acted and in no less than, 
five separate opinions has decided that the provisions of arti- 
cle 27 of the Mexican constitution are not retroactive. The 
guaranties which Secretary Hughes insisted upon in regard to 
this question are supererogatory, for this question has been 
settled forever, as it is the unwritten but settled practice of 
the Mexican Supreme Court to establish a precedent which it is 
impossible to reverse. 

It is no longer true, in the language of Mr. Hughes himself, 
that the provisions of the constitution “make it obviously 
necessary that the purposes of Mexico should be definitely set 
forth,” for this desired end has already been consummated. 

Secretary Hughes also stipulated a convention for the settle- 
ment of claims for losses of life and property by means of the 
establishment of a “suitable claims commission.” What pos- 
sible purpose can be served for longer insistence upon this point 
in view of the fact that on July 12, 1921, President Obregon for- 
mally issued an invitation to the United States and all foreign 
Governments to adjust such claims through the medium of a 
permanent international arbitration commission? Does not this 
offer meet fairly the issue Mr. Hughes has raised? One of the 
first acts of Carranza, in the early days of the revolution, was 
to issue a decree providing for an international arbitration com- 
mission to settle revolutionary damage claims. 

Mr. President, there seems even less justification for the 
other demand raised by Mr. Hughes, when he stated that in 
his tentative treaty there was contained “a provision for a 
just settlement of boundary matters.” What is this “just set- 
tlement”? Surely, Mr. Hughes knows that there already exists 
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in the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, consummated between the 
United States and Mexico on February 2, 1848, a clause which 
provides for the settlement of such disputes by the arbitration 
of a friendly nation or the appointment of a joint commission. 
There is in fact, and has been for years, such a commission 
which has been considering the changes in boundary caused by 
the change of the course of the Rio Grande at El Paso. Article 
21 of the treaty of peace and amity concluded between the 
United States and Mexico on February 2, 1848, is as follows: 

If unhappily any disagreement should hereafter arise between the 
Governments of the two Republics, whether with respect to the inter- 
pretation of any stipulation in this treaty, or with respect to any other 
particle concerning the political or commercial relations of the two 
nations, the said Governments, in the name of these nations, do prom- 
ise to each other that they will endeavor, in the most sincere and 
earnest manner, to settle the differences so arising and to preserve 
the state of peace and friendship in which the two countries are now 
placing themselves, using for this end mutual representations and 
pacific negotiations. And if by these means they should not be en- 
abled to come to an agreement a resort on this account shall not be 
had to reprisals, aggression, or hostility of any kind by the one Re- 
= against the other until the Government of that which deems 
tself aggrieved shall have maturely considered, in the — of peace 
and good ae whether it would not be better that such dif- 
ference should be settled by the arbitrations of commissioners ap- 
pointed on each side or by that of a friendly nation. And should such 
course be proposed by either party, it shall be acceded to by the other, 
unless deemed by it altogether incompatible with the nature of the dif- 
ference or circumstances of the case. 

Is not the course of our Government, in view of this unre- 
voked treaty, explicitly pledged? Are we as a Nation, after 
spending billions of dollars and tens of thousands of lives to 
uphold the principle that treaties between strong and weak 
nations are to be regarded as inviolate, to proceed ourselves to 
make a “scrap of paper” out of this solemn covenant? I do 
not think the enlightened public opinion of the United States 
will sanction such a course, and in dignity and honor we can do 
no less than to abandon these unworthy demands which we have 
attempted to impose upon our weaker neighbor. 


RECOGNITION A SUBORDINATE ONE—WHY? 


What good grounds longer exist for withholding recognition 
to Mexico? Has not every objection that Secretary Hughes 
raised in his public statement of June 7, 1921, already been met? 
Can longer delay be explained except on the ground that we 
are using unfair advantage and taking advantage of circum- 
stances to compel Mexico to sign a distasteful treaty? 

Secretary Hughes himself admits as much. He states: 

The question of recognition is a subordinate one— 

But, he adds, with unmistakable meaning— 
that if General Obregon is ready to negotiate a proper treaty, it is 
drawn so as to be negotiated with him, and the making of the treaty 
in proper form will accomplish the recognition of the government that 
makes it. 

In other words, although it is impossible to state the case 
much more clearly than has Mr. Hughes, there will be no 
recognition unless a ‘“ proper treaty,” which is already drawn, 
shall be agreed to by President Obregon. Evidently. we are 
already using recognition as bait with which to fish for com- 
mercial advantages in the troubled waters of Latin America. 

It now becomes highly pertinent to ask what are the provi- 
sions of this “treaty of amity and commerce” which is being 
“ negotiated ” in a manner that belies its ostensibly amicable 
purpose? What specific agreements does it contain? Why does 
Mr. Hughes withhold all knowledge of this vital matter not 
only from the people but from Senators and Representatives 
of the United States, as he says, “in deference to the public 
interest ”? " 

What legitimate “ public interest” can be served by shroud- 
ing in secrecy the provisions of this proposed covenant which 
so closely concerns the relations of two great nations and the 
welfare of 110,000,000 American citizens on this side of the Rio 
Grande River and 16,000,000 Mexican citizens lying to the 
south? Has the United States of America committed itself to 
the same sort of secret diplomacy that wrecked Europe in 
1914? Are the American people no longer to be trusted with 
matters which affect both their peace and prosperity? If not, 
then why are not the provisions of this “treaty of amity and 
commerce ” which we seek to force upon a friendly neighboring 
nation dragged out into the light of day? I ask again, What 
honest, legitimate “public interest” forbids? 

ALSBERG’S CHARGES. 

But if Mr. Hughes has been as secretive in this matter as a 
European diplomat of the old school, others evidently have been 
more candid, for Mr. Henry G. Alsberg, a reputable newspaper 
man, declares in a 8 article appearing in the New York 
Nation on May 10, that he “was informed by persons of 
the highest authority” in Mexico City that the United States 
Department of State during Mr. Hughes’s incumbency— 
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has sent a series of notes to the Mexican Government, ‘which, if ac- | 
ceded to, would haye deprived Mexico of her standing as an 
pendent nation. 

I was told in all earnestness—~ 


‘Writes Mr. Alsberg— 


t 
that our State Department had demanded as its price of j 
that Mexico sign a treaty which would have reduced her to y | 
ef a protector: This treaty, said my informant, was almos | 
ef that accepted by Guatemala before recognition. (I will 
comment to nrake ‘upon our relations with Guatemala Tater.) 
formant said that ‘his Government was willing to make almost a con- | 
cession to the United States except this, to sign a treaty surrendering | 
national sovereignty in exchange for recognition. Some of the de- 
mands made by the State Department notes and proposals sent to 
Qbregon since Mr. Harding’s inauguration I was told were: 

1, Supervision in some form of elections, or at any rate the assur- 
ance that so-called radicals, anrong whom were included some of the 
most prominent members of the party now in power, should not be 
can for election. 

2. A demand that all radical elements, including these same indi- 
viduals, leave Mexico. 

8. An exception in favor of American Protestant churches in Mexico 
permitting them to hold property and conduct ‘schools. The funda- 
mental laws of the country forbid any church to hold lands or conduct 
sectarian schools. 

4. Recognition of all concessions and land grants given under Diaz, 
no matter how acqu k 

5. Special rights to American capitalists over capitalists of other 
nationalities. 

6. A demand that the old minority stockholders in the Mexican 
railroads be given control of them, though the Mexican Government 
holds 51 per cent of the stock. 


HUGHES’S REPLY. 

It is only fair to state at this point that Mr. Hughes has 
issued an unqualified denial of these charges in a letter writ- 
ten to the editor of the Nation, following the publication of 
Mr. Alsberg’s article. Mr. Hughes couched his denial in the 
following language: 

I stated to the press correspondents, and reiterate now, that no 
such demands have been made, and that the statement, on whatever 
information, that such demands have been made is utterly false. It 
is true, of course, that as the department acts for American citizens 
we have asked protection of the val. rights of American citizens 
which had been acquired in accordance with Mexican laws, but this 
= preclude, and rather anticipates, similar protection of citizens 

° coun 


have some 


THR NATION’S REJOINDER, 

In reply to this the Nation declared that it stood upon Mr. 
Alsberg’s demand, and in turn it submitted to Secretary 
Hughes the following list of questions: 

1. Did you or did you not propose as a condition of recognition of 
Mexico a modification, in favor of Americans, of the Mexican law 
according to the terms of which all foreigners are forbidden to ac- 
quire y tn a certain restricted zone along the Mexican coasts 
and international] boundaries? 

2. Did you or did you not at any time propose as a condition of 
recognition that the Mexican law regulating the activities of the 
clergy of - denominations in Mexico be modified in favor of the Ameri- 
can clerg 

8. Did "yen or did you not ever intimate in any way to the Mexican 
Government that the United States Government disapproved of the 
| nea tendencies of certain personalities in the Mexican Govern- 
ment 

4. Will you publish in full the proposed treaty offered Obregon as a 
condition of recognition last spring in the form then offered? 

5. 1 you publish in full all the notes and negotiations, official 
and unofficial, which led up to the formulation of this promised treaty? 

6. Will you also publish in full the “ many” notes which the Wash- 
ington dispatches in to-day’s newspapers refer to as having been sent 
following the presentation of this proposed treaty of commerce and 
amity and up to date? 

4. Will you publish all your negotiations with France and Dngland, 
if any, in which the question of recognition of Mexico was discussed? 

8. ‘Wi you publish in full all the negotiations and the agreement, 
it ms , which preceded your recognition of the new Orellana in Guate- 
mala 
. Did 
-condition of recognition an 

was entered into with the 


ferred to? 

10. Will you publish the names of your representatives, official, 
semiofficial, and unofficial, in your negotiations with Mexico, together 
with the instructions given by you to them and their reports? 


It was these questions that Secretary Hughes refused point 
blank to answer “in deference to public interest,” to which he 
added, “in view of my official responsibility I must be the 
judge.” 2 

It is not my intention to question the veracity of either Mr. 
Alsberg or Secretary Hughes, but when they diametrically 
differ on such an important matter, in order to ascertain the 
truth it becomes necessary to examine any evidence which 
may shed illumination upon the controversy. Some pertinent 
evidence exists. 


ou or did you not ever propose to the Mexican Government 
a similar to that, if any, 
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WHAT WAS DEMANDED. 

An Associated Press dispatch of May 22, 1921, sent from 
Washington, D. C., and widely published in hundreds of news- 
papers all over the United States, gave the following version 
of the demands which our Government presented ‘to President 
Obregon of Mexico: 


A definite statement outlining the conditions 
States would extend ‘recognition ‘to the Obregon 


upon which the United 
it of Mexico 
has been prepared for submission te President 


on. This state- 


| this week. 


My in- | © 


ment, in the form ef a memorandum, it was 
livered to Epesident LSS, by sore bs 

weaington ee thes ae a article 27 of the Mexican 
eutguon seating the, tationaization of the euboll Het to far 
ne not ST the Greeley Whi deotine Americans of % m 
Sse in cases where pro ty is a red nee 
and owning Si ee : een ne] aos 
and international boundaries, 


“Assurance that article 33 of the constitution ‘provi 2 

Pulsion of ‘ micious foreigners’ will not be een aoe 

without the filing of charges and the opportuni 

cee Gestion oun promenee. overning religious worship in such 
can cle 1 

functions usual in their Soieasien staan ing 


“It is also 
of a mixed court fee “the edjationtiou or ‘caime Seren te er eee 

The demands mentioned by the Associated Press report in 
three important particulars are practically the same as those 
which Mr. Alsberg maintains were submitted to the Mexican 
Government, namely, an exception in favor of American Protes- 
tant churches holding land; the recognition of all conces- 
mame granted by Diaz; and the special rights to American cap- 

sts. 

Those familiar with the practice of the Associated Press in 
sending out dispatches on important matters of state know 
that it is not in the habit of reporting unverified rumors or mere 
speculations. The reporter usually interviews some high official 
of the Government and in most cases the greatest care is exer- 
cised to insure entire accuracy. Although the Associated 
Press report in question was widely published all over ‘the 
United States, I can not find its accuracy was questioned at ‘the 
time or that any officials of the Department of State denied the 
substance of this dispatch. This is curious, to say .the least, 
in view of Mr. Hughes’s repudiation of this point one year later. 

Moreover, the language of Secretary Hughes’s statement to 
the press, given out on June 7, 1921, in one most vital partienlar 
lends itself to only one construction, and that construction 
corroborates the most offensive demand which our Government 
is alleged to have presented to Mexico. 

Accordingly— 


Said Mr. Hughes— 


this Government has proposed a treaty of amity and commerce with 
Mexico, in which Mexico will agree to safeguard the rights of property 
which attached before the constitution of 1917 was promulgated. 

This particular sentence certainly conveys the impression 
with unmistakable clarity that Mexico was asked to validate 
all titles held by Americans to property acquired previously 
to 1917, regardless of whether these were acquired legally or 
whether the conditions attached thereto were carried out. I 
can place no other interpretation on this, for nothing is said 
about “valid rights of property” or “the rights of property 
legally obtained.” If Mr. Hughes did not intend to convey the 
impression that Mexico was asked to validate all titles obtained 
prior .to 1917, regardless of the questionable manner in which 
manhy of these concessions were obtained, he was very unfor- 
tunate in his phraseology. 

EXPULSION OF FOREIGNERS. 


With regard to that provision of the Mexican constitution 
eoncerning ‘the summary expulsion of undesirable foreigners it 
has been sought to persuade the public that this was peculiar to 
the so-called Carranza fundamental law. But the constitution 
of 1857 adopted under the Juarez government contains identi- 
cally the same provision, and ft had been repeatedly enforced 
without protest. The 1857 constitution says: 

In all cases the government has the right to expel undesirable for- 
eigners. 7 

The 1917 constitution says: 

The executive shall have the exclusive right to expel from the Repub- 
fic forthwith, and without judicial powers, any foreigner whose pres- 
ence he may deem inexpedient. 

This is the demand, outside of the general invasion of its 
sovereign rights, which is most offensive to Mexico. The Mexi- 
can Government maintains, and with justice, that many of the 
eoncessions granted by Diaz were illegal; that ‘some were 
marked by fraud; and that in many cases the conditions were 
not complied with. They intend to examine these concessions, 
particularly the lands granted to colonization companies which 
did not carry out their agreements, and cancel those which 
obviously are fraudulent or were vitiated by nonperform- 
ance of contract. This also applies to extensive areas. of oil 
lands held by American companies, but the tithes to which they 
have persistently refused te record as required by law, thereby 
casting suspicion upon ‘the bona fides of their titles. 



































MBXICO FOLLOWS UNITED STATES POLICY. 


sustained these cancellations. Millions of acres of the best land 


they were compelled to recognize all the Diaz grants, regard- 
less of their legality. Not only land but title to oil deposits 


involved in this matter. 

It is the crux of the whole situation, and we can not right- 
fully or reasonably expect that Mexico surrender her sovereign 
powers of domestic regulation by abandoning all hope of re- 
covering natural resources fraudulently granted or claimed. 
Billions of dollars are at stake in this matter, and I fear that 
this affords the clue to the secret diplomacy and unprecedented 
stubbornness that has marked our negotiations with Mexico. 


THE FALL REPORT. 


There is evidence on this point so convincing that it seems 
to me it outweighs the denials of any individual. This evidence 
is contained partly in the language of the Fall report on Mexico, 
made May 28, 1920, to a subcommittee of the Senate, the fact 


by President Harding thus giving official sanction to his recom- 
mendations. 

The recommendations of the Fall report to which I have ref- 
erence follows: . 


Article 130 of the constitution of 1917 shall not apply to American 
missionaries, preachers, ministers, teachers, or Amer 
to American periodicals, but that American missionaries, ministers, 
and teachers shall be allowed freely to enter, pass through, and reside 
in Mexico, there to freely reside, preach, teach, and write, and hold 
property and conduct schools without interference by the authorities 
so long as such ministers, teachers, or missionaries do not participate 
in Mexican politics or revolutions. 

That article 3 shall not apply to any American teaching or con- 
ducting primary schools. 

That none of the provisions of article 27 of said constitution with 
reference to limitations upon rights of property heretofore acquired b 
Americans, or which may hereafter be acquired, shall apply to Ameri- 
cans except where the limitation is written in the deed, lease, or other 
instrument of title, and particularly— 

“The provision of said article to the effect that the subsoil products 
other than of metalliferous minerals shall be the property of the 
National Government of Mexico, to be disposed of by decree or by law, 
shall not apply to the property of American citizens purchasing from 
other individuals or from State, national, or municipal authorities of 
Mexice unless the limitations or reservations with reference to such 
subsoil products shall be written in the original deed or other instru- 
ment of conveyance transferring the surface of the property to such 
American purchaser. 

“That the prohibition against the ownership of property in lands, 
waters, or their appurtenances, or against the concessions for the de- 
velopment of mines, waters, or mineral fueis in thé Republic to for- 
eigners, shall not apply to American citizens, 

“That subsection 2 of said article 27 shall not apply to church 
properties or episcopal residences, rectories, seminaries, orphan 
asylums, or collegiate establishments of religious institutions or 
schools held or owned by Americans. 

“That the subdivisions of subsection 7, article 27, described as a 
b, c, d, and e, shall not apply to the property of any Americans now 
owned under whatsoever title or which may hereafter be acquired, 
except where distinct reservations and limitations. covering such pro- 
visions are affirmatively set out in the documents or evidence of title 
or transfer of such property. 4 

“That article 33 of said constitution providing that ‘The Executive 
shall have the exclusive right to expel from the Republic forthwith and 
without judicial pooene any foreigner whose presence he may deem 
inexpedient,’ shall not apply to American citizens who shall, when they 
so demand, have access to their consulate or consular agent or diplo- 
matie representative and have the right to avail themselves of the 
assistance of such officials and until after our judicial proceedings upon 
application of such American. 

‘That such agreement should provide for the immediate appointment 
of a claims commission to pass on all claims for the damage te Ameri- 
cans in Mexico or upon its boundaries, the commission to composed 
of American citizens-appointed by the President of the United States 
and a like number of Mexican citizens to be appointed as that Govern- 
ment may in said agreement provide, and that the decision of this com- 
mission shall be binding upon the respective Governments and shall 
immediately be carried out by the eon of the damages adjudged. 

“That a like commission should be in such agreement provided for 
the settlement of disputes concerning the international boundary and 
waters of the Rio Grande and the Colorado River and particularly 
the Chamizal dispute aud the Colorado River irrigation complication, 
with power to such commission to render a decision for the payment of 

° money and transfer of property, if any, necessary in the final settlement 


of such dispute. 
1 right and it is our duty to refuse to recognize 


“We have the le 
any Se in Mexico which will not agree by way of a treaty to 


the foregoing conditions of recognition.” 

Oan it be denied that the recommendations of the Fall report 
are virtually the same as those Secretary Hughes is alleged 
to have presented to Mexico? And does any sane person believe 
that President Harding was not familiar with and did not thus 
tacitly indorse the recommendations of Mr. Fall when he se- 
lected him for a high Cabinet position? Does this not at least 















































































































































































































































































































































The right of the Mexican Government to proceed in this man- 
ner can not be questioned. Our own Government in numerous 
cases has brought proceedings against corporations and indi- 
viduals which were granted Government lands under condi- 
tions which they failed to meet. Our courts have repeatedly 


in Mexico are involved in grants of questionable validity, and 
their whole intelligent back-to-the-land program would fail if 


whose value runs into the hundreds of millions of dollars are 


that Senator Fall later was appointed Secretary of the Interior 


can schools, nor 
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strongly imply that the policy urged by the Fall report thus has 
become the official policy of our Government? 

It is also on record that Mr. Fall made public a letter which 
he personally prepared, which stated in the following unequivo- 
cal language that “So long as I have anything to do with the 
Mexican question no government in Mexico will be recognized, 
with my consent, which government does not first enter into a 


written agreement practically along the lines suggested,” 


namely, the recommendations of the Fall report. 
A REMARKABLE LETTER, 


If this does not make the attitude of our Government suffi- . 


ciently clear and give at least a strong clue as to the motives 
which have actuated our executive officials, another remarkable 
letter written by Mr. Fall after he became Secretary of the Inte- 
rior and introduced by. Senator LopcE into the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of April 12, 1921, will furnish additional illumination. 

The pertinent portions of Secretary Fall’s letter, which was 
dated March’ 21, 1921, follow: 

Allow me to call your attention here to a most significant matter 
which has recently occurred, i. e. : 


The British Government and the French Government have each re- 
peatedly protested to the Mexican Government from time to time along 
exactly similar lines to the protests made by this Government concern- 
ing the confiscatory decrees of the Mexican Government under the con- 


stitution of 1917 proclaimed by Carranza and being followed by 
Obregon. 


These protests yet stand as the official last word of Great Britain 


and France, as exactly similar protests yet stand as our last word to 
that country. . 


The Mexican Eagle Co. (“Aguila’’) has been u member of the Amert- 
can Association of Oil Companies and has for years cooperated with 
this association in making protests against confiscatory decrees in 


miemiaty both from the British Government and the American Govern- 
ment, 


Recently, within the last three months, the “Aguila” Co. finally 
notified the American association that it proposed to pursue its own 
lines and make its own terms with the Mexican Government; accepting 


= — Government’s demands with reference to oil-drilling per- 
mits, ete. 


This came as a shock out of the clear sky, and I am informed that 
after certain protests made by the association and by the American 
companies the Mexican Eagle (“Aguila ’’) Co. has not, in fact, obtained 
titles under this confiscatory decree upon properties belonging to 
others, but yet has not countermanded instructions to its agents in 
Mexico to obtain such titles from time to time. 

Nevertheless the British protest still stands, and Great Britain is 
ostensibly acting with the United States officially in identical official 
protests against the constitution of 1917 and decrees under it. 

The British “Aguila Oil Co.,”’ owned, as a matter of fact, by Great 
Britain herself, is, however, yielding to such décrees and obtaining 
advantage of American companies, who are ee G abiding by the 
advice and instructions of the American Government in the matter. 

British oil interests are giving every assurance to Obregon and 
Mexican officials of their support and friendly cooperations, seekin 
advantage against or over American companies, while the. Britis 
Government, owning this oil company, is ostensibly standing by the 
United States Government in its action. 


BXPLANATIONS IN ORDER. 


This astonishing letter requires little comment. It com- 
plains because British-owned oil companies are “ accepting the 
Mexican Government’s demands with reference to oil-drilling 
permits” and thus “ obtaining an advantage of American com- 
panies who are faithfully abiding by the advice and instruc- 
tions—presumably not to obey the laws—of the American 
Government in this matter.” It plainly reveals a close under- 
standing between the American oil compan‘tes in Mexico and 
the United States Department of State to disobey the laws of 
Mexico in order that Mexico may be forced to revoke domestic 
legislation and be compelled to sign a treaty distasteful to its 
legally elected officials, 

It seems to me that the “public interest,” which Secretary 
Hughes is so deferential to, now clearly demands a ful? and 
frank statement of the terms of the proposed treaty with 
Mexico. The people of the United States and Congress are 
entitled to this knowledge. We can not afford to have Mexico, 
all of Latin America, and the world believe that there is an 
unholy alliance between our Department of State and certain 
sinister oil interests which not only have exploited Mexico’s 
natural resources but have repeatedly interfered in her govern- 
mental affairs. 

REVOLUTIONARY PLOTS. 

Comparatively recently there was exposed in the press of the 
United States authentic evidence whereby it appeared Thomas F. 
Lee, secretary of the National Association for the Protection 
of American Rights in Mexico, an association financed largely 
by the oil interests and whose evident purpose is to force 
American intervention in Mexico, sought to finance Gen. Pablo 
Gonzales in a revolutionary attempt to overthrow tne Ubregon 
government. 

Letters and telegrams which have never been denied show 
that a group of American financiers offered to advance arms 
and money in this revolutionary effort. The facts were never 
denied. Men served sentences in Federal penitentiaries during 
the war for similar offenses against other countries, but our 
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authorities have never proceeded against Mr. Lee and his 
BRNO although they flagrantly violated our neutrality 
aws. 

Even more recently another revolutionary plot was consum- 
mated in this country by Felix Diaz, who, in pursuance of his 
plan, spent some time in New York and afterwards in the city 
of Washington, as also in New Orleans; but although his pur- 
poses were blazoned forth on the front pages of all the papers 
in the land, so far as I am able to ascertain, his illegal at- 
tempts to set afoot an armed expedition against a friendly 
government have not been interfered with in the slightest de- 
gree by the officers of our Government whose duty it is to 
preserve neutrality and peace between nations. 

Every day we withhold recognition of Mexico increases the 
difficulties of its Government and encourages renewals of these 
revolutionary attempts. We owe it’to Mexico, we owe it to 
the world, and most of all we owe it to ourselves to end this 
unfair and anomalous condition by recognizing a neighboring 
Government which is doing its utmost to restore peace and 
prosperity to Mexico. 

MEXICO AND GUATEMALA, 

In this connection I can not refrain from comparing the 
prompt. recognition of the Guatemalan Government only re- 
cently with our dilatory dealings with Mexico. President 
Herrera, of Guatemala, was deposed on December 5, 1921, by a 
military coup engineered by General Orellana. The coup was 
accompanied by wholesale arrests and numerous assassina- 
tions. So far as can be determined, on the other hand, the 
government. of Herrera was considered the most. peaceful and 
prosperous ever accorded Guatemala. Orellana held an elec- 
tion on February 15, 1922, and although his candidacy was 
expressly prohibited by the Guatemalan constitution, soldiers 
were posted at the polls and more than 500 of the leaders of the 
opposing political party were placed in jail. He was declared 


elected, however, and on April 15 he was recognized by the 
United States, notwithstanding the fact that the gravest sus- 
picions of illegality attach to the entire proceeding. 

It is a general report—and I have not seen it denied by the 
State Department—that as a precedent of his recognition we 
signed a trade treaty with Guatemala which gives citizens of 
the United States preferential trade rights. Following the 


recognition the Wall Street banking firm of Blair & Co. at- 
tempted. to fasten a $15,000,000 loan upon the Guatemalan 
Government, the terms of which were so unfair and onerous 
that, although agreed to by the President and his cabinet, it 
was almost unanimously rejected by the Guatemalan National 
Assembly. 

It seems strange indeed that the revolutionary government 
of Orellana in Guatemala should be recognized with such sus- 
picious speed, considering all the circumstances, while Obregon 
has waited 19 months for recognition. 

RECOGNITION GRANTED WHEN? 


Our previous refusals to recognize foreign governments usu- 
ally have been based upon the conditions surrounding their 
origin. It was the illegality and violence attending the over- 
throw of Madero by General Huerta that caused President Wil- 
son to withhold recognition in that case. At other times in 
the past we have declined to sanction the methods employed 
by certain Latin-American governments in obtaining power. 
The Executive doubtless has both a moral and legal right to 
refuse recognition on these grounds. 

But we have no right, either legal or moral, to withhold 
recognition from a Government whose legal claim is unclouded 
and which has maintained itself for more than two years, ad- 
mitted all proper international obligations, offered to arbitrate 
all claims as provided by existing treaties and the precedents 
of international law, and succeeded in restoring law and order 
to a country just emerged from the throes of a 10-year revolu- 
tionary struggle. 

The people of the United States demand such recognition. 
Many chambers of commerce and commercial organizations in 
all parts of the United States, and’ particularly those closest 
to the Mexican border, have passed resolutions urging recog- 
nition. Hundreds of reputable and responsible business men 
who have been in Mexico and seen conditions with their own 
eyes advocate this step. Fourteen State legislatures have passed 
resolutions calling upon the Department of State and the Presi- 
dent to recognize Mexico. I venture the assertion that an over- 
whelming majority of the Members of both Houses of Congress, 
irrespective of party affiliation, favor this step; the greatest 
banking houses of the Nation already have shown their com- 
plete confidence in the Government of Mexico by completing ar- 
rangements for the funding of its national debt, and every legiti- 
mate interest in the United States would be benefited by the 
immediate establishment of friendly relations. 


Mexico is one of our’ best customers. Last year she pur- 
chased $267,200,366 worth of products from the United States 
and in return sold. us commodities, mostly in the form of raw 
materials, valued at $154,993,154. This is but a small percent- 
age of the trade that could be developed if we recognized the 
Government of Mexico and established friendly relations which 
would encourage greater development. 

MEXICO THE TREASURE HOUSE. 


Mexico, despite centuries of systematic exploitation, is still 
the treasure chest of the world. No other country has equal 
deposits of mineral, and still the surface of her soil is com- 
paratively unscratched. Her oil deposits seem almost limitless, 
and her wise policy of having the State conserve title to the 
petroleum fields and charging an export tax will give the Gov- 
ernment a constantly increasing revenue for internal develop- 
ment and educational purposes for years to come. 

There is nothing in the Mexican constitution of 1917, in its 
official decrees, or in the taxes that it has imposed which is 
in the least degree inimical to the continued operation of the 
American oil companies now doing business in Mexico. As a 
matter of fact, the oil companies in Mexico have prospered ex- 
ceedingly. Their annual dividends are large and their stock 
often leads the advances on the New York exchange. They 
have been so prosperous, in fact, that oil producers in the 
United States have repeatedly petitioned Congress for a tariff 
on oil that will allow them to compete on equal terms. 

Secretary Fall’s letter to Senator Loper, which I referred to 
previously, makes it clear that British companies which obey 
the decrees of the Mexican Government “have an advantage 
of the American companies,” which apparently are disobeying 
the laws at the request of the State Department. This should 
forever end the cry that the oil laws of Mexico are “ confisca- 
tory.” 

7 MEXICO’S LAND POLICY. 

Mexico’s land policy is an enlightened one, which, in view 
of the ever-increasing farm tenantry in the United States, we 
might do well to follow. Mexico has a peculiar land problem. 
An overwhelming majority of her people are of Indian descent. 
The domination of Diaz by foreign capitalists resulted in their 
expropriation from the soil and reduced them to a state of 
peonage. We know in this country from our own experience 
that exploiters have not always been scrupulous in dealing with 
Indians. It was the same in Mexico, and there never will be 
a contented people or a stable government south of the Rio 
Grande until that old wrong is righted and the mass of her 
citizens, who are agriculturists by, temperament and training, 
are given back their hereditary possessions. 

Mexico has the right as a sovereign nation to regulate her 
peculiar land problem. I think I may reasonably claim to know 
something about agricultural problems, and Mexico's policy in 
this respect meets my hearty approval, as it must meet the ap- 
proval of every disinterested person who has given the matter 
serious thought. We have problems enough of our own with- 
out meddling with those indigenous to Mexico. If it were not 
for the complaint of certain corporations who apparently 
fraudulently obtained grants of communal lands in Mexico we 
would not think of doing so. 

It is to our advantage to immediately establish harmonious 
relations with Mexico and do everything in our power to aid 
in her material, moral, and educational development. That na- 
tion has finally come through a period of acute distress which 
follows all revolutionary upheavals. The American Colonies 
were in much the same condition after our War of the Revolu- 
tion and the Southern States were almost prostrated after 
the Civil War. 

For .more than a century Mexico has been struggling for 
political freedom. The country under Spanish rule was more 
completely subjugated than any other country in modern times. 
The spirit of independence was almost crushed and we must 
remember that the mass of the Mexican people do not have 
traditions of Anglo-Saxon liberty behind them. They had to 
build from the very bottom, and time and time again they have 
been set back by outside interference. 

The Mexican State came into collision with our own slave 
oligarchy and the result was disastrous. Then Maximilian 
and his French mercenaries kept the land disturbed for six 
years, and under Diaz the people were reduced to economic 
exploitation in some ways comparable to that of Spain. But 
the struggle continued ang always progress upward was dis- 
tinguishable. Now, after 10 years of severe civil war a govern- 
ment which is approved by the mass of the people has attained 
stability and is endeavoring to function for the mass of the 
people. 

We should be the first to extend the helping hand. Time 
was when the United States gladly acclaimed each new nation 
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that threw off the yoke of Spain and joined the brotherhood of | 
republics In the New World. Time was when Americans were | ™4f,‘*ke 
mindful of their own revolutionary origin and as a matter of | is 


right and principle were the first to extend the fraterna! hand 
of welcome to republics which deposed tyrants, no matter in 
what quarter of the globe. 

Washington, Jefferson, Webster, Calhoun, and Lincoln voiced 
the truest traditions of our country when they affirmed these de- 
cisions. It was our beast that we feared aggression from no 
strong nation, and we scorned to impose on one weaker than our- 
selves. Im pursuance of this policy we flung the Monroe doc- 
trine in the face of the world as a warning that democracy, in 
this Western Hemisphere at least, should not perish from the 
earth. 

Has our historic policy changed? Have we abandoned the 
traditional policy of Washington, Jefferson, and Monroe that 
won us universal esteem and gave good cause for the smaller 
nations of this continent to look upon us as a big brother, to be 
trusted and to be loved? 

When I review our recent domineering attitude toward Haiti, 
San Demingo, Nicaragua, Guatemala, Panama, and even Cuba, 
it seems evident that we have. We seem to have entered upon 
a course of aggression and imperialism. An apparent unholy 
alliance between powerful financial interests and our 
Department of State, in the minds of many, already has reduced 
more than one heretofore independent republic to the status 
of a Wali Street protectorate. 

It seems evident that the present administration can not be 
expected, if we are to judge by its policies thus far outlined, to 
afford any immediate change toward Mexico. Toward the 
Latin-American countries to the north of Panama and the West 
Indies the administration’s policy seems to be wholly imperial- 
istic. The relief sought for by them can only come, in my 
humble opinion, when a really progressive party has been placed 
in power im this country by the common people, as they certainly 
will do at an early date if the policies now in vogue are per- 
sisted in by those who determine governmental policies. The 
imperialiste policy on which the United States has launched 
in recent years is without sanction. of law, Congress having 
never authorized nor have the American people ever been called 
upen to vote on any such policy, and I do not believe they ever 
would sanction it. If permitted a chance, they would most 
overwhelmingly reject any such policy. Neither would our 
people authorize Executive interference with Latin countries to 
our south or the land-grabbing policy we have entered upon. Iam 
sure, however, that these same countries that now look with 
fear upon us would welcome our friendship and good will. 

This policy is short-sighted and ruinous, for it is true of 
nations as well as individuals that “the paths of glory lead but 
to the grave.” And the United States for the last two decades 
has stepped rapidly along the perilous paths of imperialism. 
It is time to stop this tendency short and to return to our 
earlier traditions of honorable and equitable dealing with all 
nations. 

OUR DUTY TO MEXICO. 

We should start with Mexico. The first step should be recog- 
nition—a recognition that is unequivocal and seeks to impose 
no terms. Let us deal with Mexico in a way that will give her 
no just cause for grievance, that will compensate for our past 
errors of policy, and that will disarm all Latin-American na- 
tions of the suspicion they have begun to feel as to our motives. 
Let us, in short, act net with the bargaining spirit of a market- 
place bully but im accordance to the great fundamental truth 
that the Nazarene voiced when he said: 

Do unto others as ye would have others do unto you. 

If this is made the actuating motive of our international rela- 
tions, we can not go far wrong, and though some skeptics may 
smile it is a policy that will eventually bring us richer returns 
than the bloody fruit of imperialism. 

A few days ago the Nation united to honor the memory of 
Abraham Lincoln, North, South, East, and West all paid 
homage to this far-visioned statesman, this tender-souled 
humanitarian, this rugged, sterling man who typifies all that 
is best of real Americanism. And I remembered that he had had 
a “ Mexican problem” on his hands, and I recalled that a few 
months before the assassin’s untimely bullet laid him down he 
had sent a message to President Benito Juarez, “ the liberater 
of Mexico,” whose country was just struggling to free itself 
from the yoke of Maximilian. Thig is what inealn wrote : 


For a few years past the condition of Mexico has b so unsettled 
as to raise the question on both sides of the Atlantic whether the time 
bas not come when some fore power ought, in the general interest of 
society, to intervene, to estab a pro’ rate or some other form of 
gove ernment in that country and guarantee its continuance there 


You ‘wil not fail te assure the Government of Mexico that the 
have any sympathy with de- 


President neither has nor can ever such 


JULY 19, 


signe, ts whatever quarter they may/arise or whatever character they 


e President never for a moment doubts that the republican system 
to pass safely through all ordeals and prove a a success in 
and be recommended to 


untry a other 
thinks, also, that the system main. 

lly through difficulties and embarrassments which result 

+ eer eed _clements which are a legacy of for- 


om the ultimate triumph of this system over 

regard to Mexico as in regard to every other 

; but he feels that these States are nevertheless justly 

entitled to a greater forbearance and more generous sympathy from — 
Government and the pote sf the United States than they are likely to 


other 
t trusts eat your mission, manifesting these — 
ments, will reassure es ee of Mexico of his best disposition to 


im ents, 
I the arehiees . hone full of moines against the Mexican 

Government for violation of contracts _ spoliation and cruelties 

ee eae American citizens. It is not the President's 

forward such claims at the present moment. He —ey 

defers the perf of a duty which at an 

tg Ah until incoming administration in ‘werico shall have had 

sible, to cement its authority. 


It was this spirit that made Lincoln the greatest American, 
and it was the same spirit that once made the United States 
beloved and respected the world around. Once more I plead 
for a return to these ancient and honorable standards, and in 
closing I ask that we deal with Mexico with the same toler- 


ance, the same fairness, and the same warm sympathy that 
Abraham Lincoln once displayed 


THE TARIFF. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, rumor has it that you are 
a very wise man. Your conduct here and elsewhere sometimes 
justifies the rumor. I wonder if you know what is the day. 
I wonder if you know what is the pending question. 

It is astonishing to state that while the calendars unani- 
mously inform us that this is the 19th of July, 1922, as a matter 
of fact in the Senate it is the 20th of April, 1922. In order to 
facilitate one particular subject of legislation the Senate of the 
United States has disregarded the scientific laws which regulate 
the expression of time. Like Joshua of old, it has commanded 
that the sun stand still. While the people of the United States 
and the world look on with amazement at these proceedings, 
the clock, which governs them, reflects the hour of 12 noon, 
April 20, 1922. 

This legislative fiction, by which the Senate commands the 
sun to stand still and lives in days that are accomplished and 
long past, is designed to prevent the interposition of other ques- 
tions than those relating to tariff legislation. A unanimous- 
consent arrangement has been effected by which, instead of 
adjourning, as ordinary parliamentary processes contemplate 
the Senate should do, we have recessed from day to dary, so as 
to keep before the Senate one subject matter of legislation ic 
the exclusion of every other. 

Under the parliamentary method of procedure now in force 
by unanimous consent no bill, no resolution, no discussion is in 
order save that which is directed to the question immediately 
pending. In the beginning of the debate on the pending bill 
this morning—that is, by parliamentary fiction about noon or 
the early afternoon of April 20, 1922—impatience was mani- 
fested by the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumser], in 
charge of the bill, and his able associate, the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Smoot], and from them and from others we heard re- 
peated declarations that Democratic Senators had combined in 
a policy of filibustering for the purpose of preventing the 
passage of the pending tariff bill, which Republican Senators 
said the country demanded. 

Irrelevant speeches were delivered from both sides of the 
aisle. That was following a custom which has prevailed in the 
Senate for perhaps half a century. In the early days of this 
debate one side of the Chamber was perhaps as much to blame 
in that regard as the other, but recently irrelevant discussions 
have come from the majority side of the Chamber, and to-day 
they have come exclusively from Senators who are professedly 
supporters of this legislation. 

Yesterday afternoon, when the Senate was about to Cerete 
its session, having charge of the particular schedule pending, I 
propesed an amendment te the committee amendment and an- 
nounced that we were ready for a vote. The Senator from 
North Dakota stated that the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La 
FotterTe) was vitally interested in the pending proposition, 
but was out of the city, and that he was expected to return this 
morning. For that reason no vote was taken yesterday. 
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My amendment to the committee amendment, which has not 
been mentioned to-day except by myself, is still the pending 
question. This side of the Chamber has long been ready to vote. 
I have sat here for four hours waiting for a vote, and the only 
reason the Senate has not voted is that the Senator from Idaho 
{Mr. Gooptne] and the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Lapp] 
have consumed the time of the Senate in discussions of matters 
entirely irrelevant to the question immediately before the Sen- 
ate. 

When the Senator from Idaho concluded his remarks, the 
junior Senator from North Dakota obtained the floor. He was 
good enough to yield to me then for a brief statement, to point 
out the fact that the Senator from Idaho consumed 2 hours 
and 24 minutes in entirely irrelevant debate, that the matter of 
the debate was neither calculated nor intended to influence the 
action of the Senate upon the question pending or upon any 
other question, The Senator from Idaho has been foremost 
among the friends of this legislation in charging Democratic 
Senators with filibustering. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield with pleasure. 

Mr. HEFLIN, I want to remind the Senator that this is the 
legislative day of April 20. It will be three months to-mor- 
row-——- 

Mr. ROBINSON. I have already discussed that. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Three months to-morrow that we have been 
carrying on this bill without prayer in the Senate. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I discussed that matter at considerable 
length in the beginning of my remarks and I have passed away 
from that proposition. 

Under the rules of the Senate the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Gooprine] can waste the time of this body in a 2-hour and 24- 
minute discussion if he wants to do so, but he does it in spite 
of the preference of Democratic Senators and to the utmost dis- 
pleasure, if not disgust, of many Senators on the other side of 
the Chamber. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President—— 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. GOODING. I will say to the Senator from Arkansas 
that I do not think the Recorp will show that I have charged 
Senators on the other side of the aisle with filibustering. I have 
said that they believed that the bill was unconstitutional or 
that the tariff was unconstitutional, and that they had a right 
to abuse it and damn it as they have done from the beginning. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Now, Mr. President, that is a remarkable 
contribution to this debate, is it not, coming from the source 
from which it originates? The Senator from Idaho has in 
some mysterious, indefinable, and, to all mankind other than 
himself, inexplicable way arrived at the conclusion that the 
opposition to the bill is based upon constitutional grounds. If 
I chose to be diverted from the line of discussion which I was 
pursuing to answer in detail that suggestion, I would be guilty 
of the same parliamentary crime that the Senator has been 
committing throughout this day. If Senators present, if the 
visitors in the gallery, if the learned occupant of the chair, 
think that the observation of the Senator from Idaho requires 
further argumentative reply, they will be disappointed in so far 
as any remarks of mine are concerned. Everyone but the Senator 
from Idaho knows that the fundamental distinction between 
Democrats and Republicans touching the tariff, if that distinc- 
tion remains, is that the Democrats advocate a tariff for rev- 
enue purposes and the other party advocates a tariff for protec- 
tive purposes. 

The Senator from Idaho now disclaims any purpose of a con- 
tention that Democratic Senators have been filibustering against 
the passage of the bill. I wonder whether he is as familiar 
as some of the rest of us with the attitude and course he has 
pursued during the debate. I wonder if he knows that his atti- 
tude toward the matter is influenced by his own present dis- 
position to filibuster on the measure which he formerly so 
warmly advocated? What else can we term it than a filibuster 
when a Senator takes the floor and talks for 2 hours and 24 
minutes about something that is not before the Senate? Now, 
the Senator from Idaho can answer that, and any other Senator 
can answer it. I wait for a reply. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President—— 

Mr. ROBINSON. f yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. GOODING. I quite understand the Democratic view- 
point that I did not discuss the tariff question at all. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Nor anything else that anybody under- 


stood. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I could not hear the statement of the 
Senator. 

Mr. GOODING. I say I understand thoroughly that from 
the Democratic viewpoint or standpoint I did not discuss the 


tariff question at all. That is not strange at all. 


Mr. ROBINSON. I take time enough to show even the 
Senator from Idaho that he either did not discuss the question 
before the Senate and that he knows that he did not, or that 
his mental constitution is such that he can not understand 
what is the pending question. Listen: The Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Smoor] is in charge of the cotton schedule and the hemp, 
flax, and jute schedule on the majority side. The pending 
question is an amendment offered by myself to paragraph 1001, 
striking out the committee amendment of 2 cents per pound 
and inserting one-quarter of 1 cent per pound. Now, let my 
friend the Senator from Idaho do what he apparently had not 
done when he began to make his speech to the Senate to-day— 
let him read his speech and then let him make answer to the 
Senate whether he was discussing that question or any sub- 
ject intimately or remotely related to it. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President—— 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. GOODING. I ask the Senator from Arkansas if he is 
discussing the pending question? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes; and I am going to try to get a vote 
on the amendment by suppressing the Senator’s filibuster 
against this tariff bill. 

Mr. GOODING. Up to the present time the Senator has 
not mentioned at all the question before the Senate. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I do not know of any 
better way to get a vote, after sitting here four hours and 
listening to Republican speeches on irreleyent subjects, than 
by driving it home to their conviction and to the conviction of 
other Senators that we ought to confine debate to the subject 
under consideration. 

The junior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Lapp] was kind 
enough to yield to me to make some observations respecting 
the delay which the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Goopine] was 
causing to the bill by his irrelevant and, to some of us, mean- 
ingless speech. Then, the junior Senator from North Dakota 
proceeded for nearly 1 hour and 30 minutes to read a speech on 
a subject that was not before the Senate—worse than that, on 
an issue that can not come before the Senate under the Consti- 
tution and practice that prevails. 

If any who heard him are in doubt, I am here to inform 
them that his subject was the recognition of the Mexican Gov- 
ernment, the Obregon government. The United States Con- 
gress has nothing whatever under the Constitution to do with 
the recognition of other governments. Everyone knows that 
the recognition of another government is an Executive func- 
tion. My good friend the junior Senator from North Dakota, 
if he wants to accomplish the recognition of Obregon, had bet- 
ter either mail a letter to the President of the United States, 
who has the power of recognition, or present to him the facts 
which in his opinion justify it. He can not accomplish recog- 
nition by talking about it to the Senate. 

Why, Mr. President, of course the Senator from Idaho can 
talk about anything that he pleases. He can do just what I am 
doing now—talk about nothing when I talk about the speech 
of my good friend the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Gooptne]. 
Nevertheless, if these irrelevant speeches by Republicans had 
not been made, we would have been almost through with sched- 
ule 10, relating to hemp, flax, and jute. We would have dis- 

of the remaining paragraphs of the cotton schedule and 
would have voted upon many of the paragraphs contained in 
the hemp, flax, and jute schedule. But we could not get a 
vote, because Republican Senators, Senators committed to the 
bill, have wasted the time of the Senate and the country in de- 
bate upon questions which are not before the Senate. 

What is accomplished by the review of Mexican history, by 
the presentation of the views of those who favor recognition, 
before the Senate, which has no power to deal with the ques- 
tion? What advance can be made to a decision of the issues 
involved in the pending bill if Senators pursue to the end the 
course taken by my good friend the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Gooprne} and discuss general topics not intimately related to 
the immediate question before the Senate? 

Mr. President, yesterday it was explained to the Senate that 
the hemp industry as now organized and as it likely will be 


‘| conducted in the future is not a successful American industry. 


American laborers will not perform the insanitary, the diffi- 
cult labors which are required in producing hemp. 

We asked then, and I repeat it now, what is the use of in- 
creasing, as the Senate Finance Committee does increase enor- 
mously, the tariff rates on the raw products when it is known 
that such action can not result in the creation and maintenance 
of an American industry in competition with other agricultural 
industries? 

Now I conclude where I began. For my part I want to get 
through with the pending bill. 
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Mr. GOODING. Mr. President—— 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. GOODING. I would like to ask the Senator from Arkan- 
sas. if it is not-a fact that at one time the hemp industry was 
a great industry in the United States? 

Mr. ROBINSON. It never was a great industry. It has been 
steadily declining in Kentucky, where it was formerly one of 
the chief industries of the State. It has dwindled almost to 
nothingness, and, as explained yesterday, it never will become 
@ profitable American industry, well established and main- 
tained, unless machinery may be devised which will do the work 
that experience now shows must be performed by hand labor. 
The senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Stanigy] yesterday 
went into a detailed deseription of the work necessary to be 
performed in the production of flax and hemp. He showed that 
the weeding must be done by hand, that the pulling and the 
combing must be done by hand, and that the work of retting is 
extremely disagreeable to the extent of being repulsive to 
American laborers, and that, considering the fact that the pro- 
duction of hemp is less profitable than growing other agricul- 
tural crops, there is no likelihood hemp growing ever will be- 
come an established industry in the United States unless a 
revolution occurs and machinery is developed which will do the 
work that human hands must now perform. 

I recall that the former Senator from Kentucky, Mr. Bradley, 
something like 12 years ago in this body made a speech in which 
he declared that the hemp industry in Kentucky would soon 
be placed on a secure basis because of the fact that machinery 
had been invented which would perform the labor then done by 
human hands, but his opinion on the subject proved to be in- 
correct, and students, with the exception of some university 
professor who is connected with the University of Wisconsin, 
have almost unanimously agreed that the machinery has not yet 
been devised by which this labor may be performed. So there 
is not very much likelihood that the industry can ever be 
securely established in the United States. 

We are not, then, accomplishing anything by putting this 
high tax upon the raw products, but we are embarrassing un- 
necessarily other industries which might become profitable but 
for the very high tax on the raw product. 

I again say that, so far as I am concerned, I am ready to vote. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I think that most Senators 
deprecate the fact that we have no rule in the Senate requiring 
Senators to confine their remarks to the pending subject matter. 
Yesterday the senior Senator from Florida [Mr. Prercurs] 
spent, I think, about three hours or more in the discussion of 
the ship subsidy bill, a subject, of course, which is very close 
to his heart. Inasmuch as the Senator from Florida had taken 
three hours or more in the discussion of a subject which he 
thought it proper to discuss, this morning my colleague, the 
junior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Lapp], felt that he 
might very properly take a third of that time in the discussion 
of a question that is very close to his heart, and so my col- 
Teague discussed our relations with Mexico. Then the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosrnson] took about half as much 
time as did my colleague fn making his whole speech in telling 
my colleague that he ought not to have talked upon a subject 
which was not the matter pending before the Senate. 

Now, I want to get right down and agree with the Senator 
that we all ought to confine ourselves to the real question which 
is before the Senate. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Will the Senator from North Dakota yield 
to me? 

Mr. McOUMBER. Certainly. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator from North Dakota, I pre 
sume, will agree with me that up to the present time; since the 
beginning of his remarks, he himself has not touched: the pend- 
ing subject. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Very well. I will occupy but a few mo- 
ments in referring to the pending question. 

Mr. President, I stated on yesterday afternoon that the senior 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Foiuerre] had made an argn- 
ment on the hemp schedule before the Finance Committee and 
that perhaps he had a more thorough knowledge of the subject 
than had any other member of the committee; but that he, being 
absent from the city, his secretary had sent up to me the corre- 

spondence which the Senator from Wisconsin had received from, 
T th think, the president and. secretary of the Wisconsin. Agricul- 
—_ College. — men are experts upon this subject and 

¥ present a ¥ complete statement of the case from the 
pre Ah er of the > ilemnan and the protectionist. I could hardly 
by speaking elucidate the subject as well as the letters them- 
selves elucidate it. Therefore I am, going to ask that. the Sec- 
retary may read the six letters which I shall send to the desk— 
they are not very long—which have been received from this 
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agricultural college. I ask Senators who are interested in the 
subject to remain while the letters are being read, for F think 
it will assist all in arriving at an accurate judgment. I ask 
Sree eee Sorta Cel ee 
to the 


The VICE PRESIDENT, Without objection, the Secretary 
will read as requested. 


The Assistant Secretary read ag follows: 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 


Madison, September 2h, 192%. 
Senator Rowe M. La’ FPotturtrs, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0. 
DEAR aimee La Foutarry: i Professer Wright has been corre~ 
pm ag gy ‘ou relative to tariff on hemp fi and. I to 
matter. on and to ‘emphasize the great importance ef this 
a ter a the rows of Wiscon 
Se in the State some 10 years ago and 


that line ever since, until 
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The methods of growing and handling 
a = . efforts, have been en practically 


killing’ ip to a machine basis of u 
also Soveloped good ee 
ae —— b 


aie ughout. 
= which © we a handling ‘thee satisfactory 


i in a a satisfactory manner 
nee to compete with fiber from other countries so 
long as oan conditions continued, and if this were not a new 
industry we could better cope with ‘present sevens co ace. but 
the industry is new and no reserves have been 4 uch money 
= been expended for machiner oP. eqmoment. on and | auie nae and unless 
= *,- -, reapename. protection een: the ri ; cheap to be 
at are destroyed. "Yam on our ma our she ng 2S 
utterl Soe ne sending you a ea a eu ae 
so you cam better determine the rapid  stri 
made * a ¢ Wiscons! oerked of time. 
We should have a tariff of 5 cents a pound on what is termed “Tine 
hemp "a and 2% cents a pound on the grade kuown as “tow.” This 
tari uld make it 


ie Soe ber: ae See: pease ip hentanee, The 
three-fourths of a cent a proposed in the Fordney os will, 
of course, Go no barn, but nef her Witt it be of much belp. e wish 
Jou coud lock inte Chas tnttew caveialig ane give W your: pammenat 


1D. 
Sincerely yours, Ransom A.. Moorn. 


-—— 


Tus UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, 
Counecn oF AGRICULTURE, 
Madison, 26, 19281. 
tor Roverr M. La Pouierrs 
United. States Senate, Washtagton, Da. Oo. 
My Dear Sunator La Fotentre: I have inclosed herewith a rather 
formal letter upon the Wisconsin pore work, the facts of eae I 
feel may be helpful to you in a reasonable tariff 


enaee Y ith hemp in Wisconsin. ik 
7 there was.not a si +. gore. 08 heme arom in. ina. Sate. 
em) coal tee war, titroduced quite because it <r Bags that 
the same as a fiber 
after making the ap 
at Waupun in connection. . 
took piace a juip the on. and A elay of 


nvestigating ae to ther yan it Wound bop 
state to go into the the manefeturine of binder twine. 


bomen oar: ter in the Waupun district, think- 
ing the ene a Deets b 5 put into the rer Bewever. when I saw 
that the en of — binder twine n effort was 
made to secure markets for ~ — "We canvassed the manu 
fogerins aaa plage hee me 


ont pie 
the cit fone foany put fn th the een for 
binder twine we had ee markets which gave us a 
Lae 4 a t could be for the fi fiber 
manufacturing We ran.a gest in. manufacturi: 
Vireeses and pt} that the hemp fiber ceed 


binder twine, but the 
fiber fiber dtd not warrant us 

aed pital. to put i plants that b ight 

put in fiber can be run n 
and day throughout ae year. We have now one large plant 1 or 3 
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e 
. A year we sold about §: 250,000. 5 te 

een rhee br Ses Zyual' smount went to 200 Wted States 
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time we are up. 


the present articular proposition 
ikon fiber can be sh oat Tta Prien 


ork at practically the 
same that we can ship to from Wisconsin. The Italian 
hemp is crown, and fiber taken = the plant with ¢heap labor. Con- 
sequen the foreign hemp can. come into our markets at, considerably 
= ee oe can neo the oe ae our indus which has taken 
e years build up, Ss we can 
have a sutetantion tariff upon the 
Qur farmers feel quite’ keenly the situation, they pane 
machinery — was especially built for Naxvestias, bi ding, and bs 
ing of the hemp. Last isconsin w more hemp 
the other States pates pve * together and we had mere 
machinery than other States, and. the hemp 
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a stable one in our Sea 
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T hope TT can be done, 
tariff woe ae be sufficient Pa 
which has now gained o strong: foothold State. I really 
hope that so erning can be done to give the protection which is se 


pactqnare | att ~ present time to maintain this line of effort which has 
5 With xind t ichndisones to your family from myself and Mrs. Moore, 
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Sincerely yours, 
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COST OF MILLING HEMP, INCLUDING DRYING, BREAKING, SCUTCHING, 
SHAKING, GRADING, AND BALING, 


“The average hemp mill represents an investment of fifty to seventy- 
five thousand dollars and employs from 18 to 25 men in addition to a 
manager, field man, office work, and the like. The upkeep on these 
mills is very heavy, the insurance rate is very high, consequently the 
overhead is considerable. 

COST OF MILL LABOR, 


“ Bighteen to twenty-five men, at $2.50 to $3.50 a day, aver- 
ages $75. Average labor cost, including line and tow, bai on an 
ave: ees of 3,000 nds of total fiber a day is 2.5 cents a 
pound. verhead cost, including nee, taxes, interest, repairs, and 
he like, 1.25 cents per pound. Total cost of milling (both line and 
tow), 3.75 cents per pound, 

“Tn milling hemp it is impossible to distinguish between the cost of 
producing the line and that of producing the tow. However, the line 
requires more careful treatment and in addition is the more valuable 
product, consequently a relative cost of each kind can be arrived at 
eqcesding: to the relative market value of each kind; consequently we 
assume the following: 

Cents per pound. 


Cost of milling line hemp 
Cost of milling hemp tow_..-.--.--.-----..-- dh inentuimicaiti=ntcanomapele 


TRANSPORTATION OF HEMP FIBER. 


“Hemp fiber is not manufactured into the finished products in Wis- 
consin. It is all shi to other States, principally to the North At- 
lantic States. New York City represents an average shipping point. 
The freight from Wisconsin points to New York City averages approxi- 
mately 1 cent a pound for both line and tow. 


COST OF PRODUCING FOREIGN HEMP WHICH COMPETES WITH WISCONSIN 
HEMP. 


“TI can add very little to that which I gave you in my letter of 
May 6. During the last two years our principal competitor has been 
Italy. In normal times Russia was the most important country ex- 
porting to this country. During the last two years, however, very 
ittle hemp has come out of Russia for export to the United States. 
However, Russia can be expected to become a competitor in time. 
Just what is the cost of producing —_ in Russia is impossible to 
learn. Ordinarily it is less than that of Italy. We can assume, so 
far as labor is concerned, that the Russians are able to produce the 
me in : condition for export at at least one-fifth of the American 
abor costs. 

“Italian labor may now be proportionally higher than that stated in 
my letter of May 6. A recent report by the Office of Foreign Statistics, 
United States Department of Agriculture, indicates the average wages 
for Italian laborers to be about 60 cents a day of eight hours. In the 
production of hemp a great deal of the work is done by women and 
children, and the wage paid women and children is considerably less 
than that paid men. Twenty-five cents a day may be too low at ~ 
labor 
roducing hemp in Italy is not over 50 cents a day (10-hour 
his is at most only one-fifth of the cost of American labor. 

in Russia and Italy differs 
so completely from the methods used in America that no detailed data 
for comparison can be given.” 

In addition to the foregoing, it may be well to state that we believe 
that by utilization of machine methods, of managerial ability, and in- 
telligent labor that we can compete with foreign fiber provided a 
reasonable differential is provided through a tariff. The hemp busi- 
ness not only in Wisconsin but every other hemp-producing section in 
the United States is now in a deplorable condition. A tariff of 2 cents 
a pound on all hemp tow and 4 cents a pound on all other hemp, in- 
cluding hemp proper (hemp line or line of hemp) and hackled hemp, 
will make it possible for the hemp industry to survive. 

We sincerely appreciate the services which you have rendered, and 
carmenteoeee that you will be able to procure in the final tariff bill 
the tariffs just suggested. 


costs for 
basis). 
“The method of growing and banding 


ent, but we are altogether safe in assuming that the “any {i 


A. H. Wricat, Secretary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SHortrinGE in the chair). 
The question is on the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr,. Rosinson] to the amendment of the committee, 
which will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. The committee proposes, on page 
132, line 1, to strike out “ three-fourths of 1 cent” and to insert 
“9 cents.” The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Roptnson] moves 
to strike out “2 cents” and to insert in lieu thereof “ one- 
fourth of 1 cent,” so that, if amended, it will read: 

Hemp and hemp tow, one-fourth of 1 cent per pound. 

Mr. SMOOT and Mr. ROBINSON called for the yeas and nays, 
which were ordered. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, the duties on agri- 
cultural products having been made the subject of. some com- 
ment to-day, I send to the desk and ask to have read a letter 
which came to me this morning from an unusually well-informed 
and intelligent constituent, who resides in one of the chief if 
not the chief agricultural counties of my State. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the letter 
will be read. 

The Assistant Secretary read as follows: 

JUDITH MILLING Co., 
Hobson, Mont., July 15, 1922. 


Hon. T. J. WALSH, 
Washington, D. O. 


Dear SpwaToR WALSH: I just want to write a short letter to you 
about the tariff. I am a Republican, but this tariff bill that is now 
before the Sehate, and which the Finance Committee and farm bloc 
seem to want to railroad through the Senate, is just a little bit more 
than I can stomach. 

I feel that without question it is about the most foolish piece of 
legislation that could sibly be enacted at the present time, with all 
the world owing the United States. The thing that we need is less 
tariff, not more tariff. Let the rest of the world trade with us on 
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more nearly an al ba: in 
of their debts to Us. This’ idea vot bull 
country and taxing everythin, 


ve them a chance to pay some 

cbse Somentin is aici Yaa as 

culous. ion't see 

how it is possibly going to benefit the farmers or anyone else is the 
Tun, and is very liable to be disastrous in its consequences. 

€ wool and wheat schedules in the Senate bill are altogether too 

and bring about a drastic reaction 


s aa will defeat their pu 
eo on wheat and wool t will bring disaster on the farmer 


ears, 
past and certainly should nt been the history of such things in the 


the future. 
that you will do all in your power to defeat the present bill 
or at least have it amended 2 i 
fiek farts as they do now. ; t the schedules do not call for such 
my opinion alone. do co 
yet to find anyone, Republican or ittteee ie, ‘Teretins. pe cere 
of the tariff bill now before the Senate, That may sound like a strong 
ee but it is literally true. The people at large are absolutely 


d 
fist om tO dear ublle Cis awtuf tare bi, "Tost? SO SriPK (o 
Yours very truly, 
8. B, FarrBanx, 

Mr. POMEREND. Mr. President, I have before me an edi- 
torial on the subject “That impossible tariff.” The editorial is 
from the Ohio State Journal, a Republican paper printed in 
Columbus, Ohio, and it is taken from the issue of July 17, 1922. 


cre atest sentence, referring to the McCumber-Fordney bill, 


It ought to be put to sleep. 


A es — the iene be printed in the Recorp. 
ere being no objection, the editorial was ordered 
printed in the REcoxp, as follows: ne ‘ Re 


[From the Ohio State Journal, July 17, 1922.) . 
THAT IMPOSSIBLE TARIFF. 


Devotion worthy of a better cause is being shown by a group of 
higher tariff Senators in trying to force theenah the imapossible’ Me. 
Cumber-Fordney tariff bill, with its many enormons increases in tariff 
rates and duties. There has been no agreement of the majority Mem- 
bers for it at any time. position has been in evidence from the 
start. New objections have fiared into prominence as unwelcome rates 
and duties were made public. Senator after Senator has solemn) 
served notice that if particular provisions were held in the bill he coula 
not support it. Opposition has increased almost daily until the votes 
on offensive amendments on Thursday brought a wide-open split of the 
majority, many of the stronger Members of the Senate on the Repub- 
lican side helping kill the amendments. 

However much these tariff-boosting Senators may be entitled to 
credit for the devotion they have shown, they are entitled to an equal 
measure of criticism for the bad judgment ais layed. There has been 
no nation-wide need shown or demand heard for a tariff revision that 
puts rates very much higher. On the contrary, there has been stout 
op sition to the measure and the idea on which it is based, that oppo- 

tion coming from ali sections of the country and from nearly all 
lines of business. Republicans of national prominence are in the open 
fighting the measure, appealing to the tariff enthusiasts not to pull 
down that load on the gag igh-tariff legislation is not wanted, but 
is distasteful and wiii a mistake. Men of wide experience and high 
standing insist there will be a wave of higher Pit forced if the bill 
passes, and the increase in prices at retail would be burdensome, Con- 
gress is taking time for the tariff that might be given to more im- 
portant work. Or it might adjourn and give the country a legislative 
rest. That would be a welcome experience. High tariff doubtless was 
helpful when McKinley brought it back in the nineties. The tariff bill 
then fitted to some extent the need of the Nation. The tariff-raising 
bill now before Congress does not fit conditions existing to-day. It 

romises higher Pe an unwelcome offering to a peng already bur- 
oe; ae McCumber-Fordney bill is impossible. It ought to be 
put to sleep. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I have a let- 
ter from a leading manufacturer of my State protesting against 
the duties proposed to be levied in the paragraph on which we 
are about to vote. It is a very short letter, and I ask that it 
be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read as 
requested. 

The Assistant Secretary read the letter, as follows: 


ANDOVER, Mass., April 1}, 1922. 
Hon. Davin I. WALSH, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 


Dear Senator WatsuH: Referring to Schedule 10 in the Senate tariff 
bill, we are very much disturbed over the inequitable duties on the 
raw materials in which we are interested—namely, flax, hemp, and jute. 

The duty on raw flax is placed at 1 cent per pound, on raw hemp at 
2 cents per pound, and raw jute is on the free list. 

There is no justification whatever in putting a ae duty on hemp 
than flax, as the average value of er is considerably below the aver- 
age value of flax and all previous tariff bills have placed approximately 
the same duty on these two fibers. 

We manufacture quantities of twine from hemp which compete on a 
roreege basis with twine made from pate. That is, our twines sell at a 

igher price oe pound, but hemp being of a stronger nature than jute 
we are able to make our twines run more yards to the pound and so 
offset the difference in the price per pound. Fi 

We were not 4 to make any protest against the 1 cent = 
pound on hemp in the Fordney bill, but with a 2-cent duty we feel that 
we are being discriminated against and would be unable to hold our 
own against twines made from the cheaper fiber, 

We most earnestly desire that- the i on raw hemp and hackled 
hemp be no higher than in the Fordney bill. 

Hoping that oe may have your consideration, we remain, 


Very respe ours, 
. A Smita & Dove Mrse, Co., 
By Grorcs F. Smits, 
President. 
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Mr. WILEIS: Mr. President, since it seems to be the fashion || 
just now: to print editorials; I ask wranimous’ consent to- place’ 
in the Recon, without reading, an article appearing on the | 
editorial page of the Tiffh (Ohie) Tribune in favor of' the en- 
aectment of the pending tariff bitt. 
There being ne objection, tite: editorial was. ordered to be || 
printed in the Recor»; as follows: 
{From the Tiffin (Offic) Tribune; veprinted’ from tite’ New York Mail} || 
& PROTECTIVE TARY. 
& le and for 
at tariff for’ Fee ey fini merican peop 


It. hag. been. tested time gud and. has, never failed. It is the 
tat has held the Amer > home market for the American 









Mr: JONES: of New Mexico, Has the senior Senater from 


| ; 
| The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has net voted. 

| Mr: JONES of New Mexico, I havea general. pair with that 
i 










| Senator, and not being able to obtain a transfer I withhold my 
vote: If at liberty to: vote, ¥ wonld: vote: “yea.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington (after je voted: in: the negar 
tive). The senior Senator from: Virginia: [Mr. Swanson] i> 
{necessarily absent for the: afternoon,. and! I promised? to pair 
| with him I find that TI can transfer my pair to the: junior 
(Senator from Oregon [Mr. Stanrietp}.. I dm so and allow my 
vote te stand. 























er. The result was announced—yeas: 19, nays 38, as follows: 
Tt is: the: pelicy that has developed: every: Americam industry, main- YHAS—19 
tained every American vee seale above , competing wage scale in y ° 
other countries, and made the American wage earner the best paid’ ee | Ashurst Hitchcock Robinson Underwood 
jam in the | Borah King Sheppard Walsh, Mass, 
of the: American: eapner under a | Caraway Myers Simmons Walsh, Mont. 
tariff car More contentment, hetter living, conditions, and Overman Smith Watson, Ga, 
greater idual possibilities than any otirer pay enve anywhere: fines Pomerene Trammell 
¢ free trade law ever Mes. cones: or Intex || , 
forced a ne pani 5 emery protective tewiff: law haa |! NAYS—88. 
encourag on cr | Brandegee Jones, Wash McN Shortridge 
Whene Republican: Party hag been power. in: — Nation || Broussard Kello ig Smoot 
fit has been becanse: its first princi is; throng Bursum Kendrick Nelson Spencer 
stability and prosperity to: our fa tien Con || Calder Keyes Newberry Sterling 
has always met that tion as its most _immedin | Cameren Ladd Nicholson Wadsworth 
This Congresy haw delayed tee long ¢ duty tt should | Capper Lenroot Norbeck Warren 
ena a law months ago, Farmers: no, i e eoun- | Curtis Lodge : Oddie Watson, Ind, 
what. the em tariff, a, year done ta | Gooding McCormick Pepper Willis 
pos our farmers back on the road’ to prosperity., It mee 1 them wits | Hale McCumber: Ransdeil. 
es pa 


Jobnson. McLean Rawson 


mere: Democrats in. the Senute are’ asexiling- the ing’ Dill | 
{itt prophecies that 16 will! add to the: cost of Itv . he in ae an old, a —— Mchouee” 














Reed 
Colt Fernald Kellar Shields 
Crow Fletcher Mekiniey Stanfield 
Culberson France New Stanley 


Democratic platform that’ no Democrat cam see over Cummin Frelinghuysen Norris Sutherland 
ZaU tiiap Lane sath An. the [esau Gobate: wan: ortauek in: peecinalyy the — jn. Owen Swanson 
same terms by their Democratic predecessors of years ago,, im denoune- | Hijjingham Harreld age Townsend 
every protective tariff law before enactment. du Pont Harris Phipps Weller 
ver do these same Democrats—nor did their pee ets Edge H 1 Pittman: 
their’ argument by taking the: figures of: a, proteetiv: Elkins Jones;.N. Mex., Poindexter 


Se Mr; Rosrysow’s amendment. to the committee amendment 
was rejected: 

The PRDSIDING OFPFICDR. The question: recurs; on the 
committee 


amendment. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Om that, I ask for the yeas:and nays: 

The yeas: and nays: were: ordered; and the Aissistant; Secre- 
tary proeeeded! to call: the roll. 

Mr. GLASS: (when his name was: called ). Making the same 
announcement as on the preceding’ vote, = vote “nay: 

Mr: HALE: ¢when his: name wes called). Making the same 
announcement as before, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. JONES: of New Mexico (whem his: name was called). 
Making the same announcement regarding my pair and: its 
transfer as’ on. the: previous: vote, I withheld my vote.. 

Mr. JONES of Washington (whem his name was called). 
Making the same statement as before: with reference to my 
pair and transfer, I vote “ yea.’ 

Mr. ROBINSON (when his name was:ealled). I transfer my 
pair with the senior Senator from West Virginia: [Mr. Su 7mm 
LAND] to the senior Senator from Missouri [Mm Ramp], and 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. STANLEY (when his name: was called)... I am; unable 
te obtain a transfer of my pair’ with the junior Senator from 
Kentucky (Mr. Ernst], and therefore withhold my vote.. If at 
liberty: to: vote, I would vote “nay.” 

Mr. TRAMMELL. (when his: name was called). Making the 
same announcement: as to the: transfer ef my pair as om the 
last vote; I vete “nay.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana (when his name was called ). 
Transferring my pair as en the preeeding vote; I vete “nay.” 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana: (when: his: name wasi called’). Mak- 
ing the same announcement as: before, I vote “yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. DIAL. I have a pair with the Senator from. Miehigan 
{Mr. Townsend]: Being unable to obtain a transfer, I with- 
hold my vote: 

Mr. CARAWAY (after having voted in the negative). E have 
o:pale-with the junior Senator: fem Hiineln (hae .. McK inter); 
That Senator has not voted. I am, therefore, compelled to with: 
draw my vote, as I cam obtain no transfer. If permittedi te 
vote, B would vote “nay:” 

Mr. McCUMBER (after having voted in: the affirmative). I 
desire to: inquire if the junior Senater from Utah —Mr: Krxc] 
has voted? 

The: PRESIDING OFFICER: That Senator hag not voted. 

Mr: Mc@UMBER.. [ transfer my general pair with that Sen- 
ator to: the junior Senator from Vermont [Mr. Paes] and 
allow my vote to stand. 


Sent eka be sagen ah es ame mae what a. aes iaritt 
done. The difference is the difference between p ecy and results. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from Arkansas [Mr.. Rosrvson] 
to: the. committee amendment on which the yeas and nays have 
been: ordered. 

The Assistant Secretary proceeded to call. the rolt. 

Mr.. ROBINSON (when his, name was called). T have a pair 
with the senior Senator from West Virginia. [Mr. SurHeRcann], 
whieh. I transfer to the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Rexp],, and vote “yea.” 

Mr. TRAMMELL. (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair. with. the Senator from, Riiode Island: [Mr, Corr] to the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Cutprrson] and’ vote “ yea.” 

Mr,. WALSH of Montana (when his name was called). I 
transfer my pair with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Fre: 
LINGHUYSEN] to the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry] 
and vote “yea. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). I 
transfer my pair with the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Wittrams] to the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Crow] and. vote “nay.” 

The rol? call was concluded. 

Mr, CURTIS. I desire to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Barr] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] ; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epez] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Ownn]; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Eixuvs] with the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrisow]; and 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. Townsenp] with the Sen- 
ator from Seuth Carolina [Mr. Drax]. 

Mr. HALE. fF transfer my pair with the senior Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Suierps} te the senior Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. France], and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. CALDER. I have’ a pair with the senior Senator from 
Georgia [Mr: Hannis]’ which I transfer to: the senior’ Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. Purrs}, and vote: “nay.” 

Mr. GLASS. TIT transfer v pair with the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr,. Dmirenam] to the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Pittman}, and vote “yea,” 

Mr: ‘ANEEY. Has the jwnior Senator from Kentucky 
voted? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. That Senator has not voted. 
Me, STANLEY. fF have a pair with that Senator, and net 
being able to obtein: a transfer I withheld my vote, If per 
mitted to vote, I would vote “ yea.” 
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Mr. BALL. I transfer my general pair with the senior 
Senator from Florida [Mr. FLeTcHEr}] to the junior Senator 
from Washington {Mr, PornpExTER], and vote “yea.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the following general 
pairs: 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epcr] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OwEN] ; 
¢ The Senator from West Virginia [Mr, Exxins] with the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] ; and 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. New] with the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. McKELLag], 

The result was announced—yeas 89, nays 17, as follows: 
YEAS—39. 

McLean 
McNary 
Moses 
Nelson 
Newberry 
Nicholson Wadsworth 
Norbeck Warren 
Oddie Watson, Ind. 
Pepper Willis 
Ransdell 


NAYS—1i7. 
Myers Simmons 
Overman Smith 
Pomerene Trammell 
Robinson Underwood 
Sheppard Walsh, Mass. 
NOT VOTING—40. 


Kin 
La Follette 


McKellar 
McKinley 
New 
Norris 


Ball 
Brandegee 
Broussard 
Bursum 
Caider 
Cameron 
Capper 
Curtis 
Gooding 
Hale 


Johnson 
Jones, Wash. 
Kellogg 
Kendrick 


Rawson 
Shortridge 
ne 
pencer 
Sterling 


Lodge 
McCormick 
McCumber 


Ashurst 
Borah 
Glass 
Heflin 
Hitchcock 


Walsh, Mont. 
Watson, Ga. 


Ernst 
Fernald 
Fletcher 
France 
Frelinghuysen 
Gerry 
Harreld Owen 

Harris Page 

Edge Harrison Phipps 

Elkins Jones, N. Mex.’ Pittman 

So the committee amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I now ask that we return to 
paragraph 912, page 127, which was passed over yesterday. 
There was one amendment in that paragraph which went over 
at the request of the senior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Simmons]. It refers to labels for garments or oth-z articles. 
I will say that the committee desire to strike out ‘50 cents 
per pound and” as the first amendment, and then to strike 
out “25” and insert “50,” so that the clause will read: 

Labels for germents or other articles, composed of cotton or other 
vegetable fiber, 50 per cent ad valorem, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The first amendment will be 
stated, 

The Assistant Secretary. On page 128, line 10, the com- 
mittee proposes to strike out “50 cents per pound and.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire to stat that under the 
existing law the cate is 25 per cent and under the Payne- 
Aldrich law it was 50 cents a pound and 30 per cent ad valorem. 
The committee, however, desire to strike out the compound 
rate and to have a straight ad valorem rate of 50 per cent. 
Even under the prices wiich prevailed in 1910, the equivalent 
ad valorem of 50 cents a pound and 30 per cent ad yalorem 
amounted to 48 per cent. 

I want to call the attention of the Senate to the fact that 
the importations of cotton labels for the year 1920 were as 
follows: E 

January, $245; February, $1,016; March, $887; April, $2,072; 
May, $3,127; June, $4,517; July, $6,724; August, $5,512; Sep- 
tember, $3,871; October, $3,632; November, $2;350; December, 
$4,389; or a total importation for the year 1921 of $38,292. 

Now, for the first five months of 1922 the importations were 
$63,402, or nearly twice what they were in the whole year of 
i921. From the invoices and manifests which the committee 
have received there is no question of doubt that the goods are 
beginning to come.into the United States in greatly increased 
quantities. 

These labels are mostly made out of yarns of 120s. The 
duty imposed upon such yarn is 27 per cent. That only gives 
23 per cent to cover the making of the labels of the finest 
thread and inserting the names or advertisements by weaving 
them into the cloth. I think under conditions existing to-day 
it is a little doubtful whether the domestic producers can hold 
their trade with a 50 per cent duty, considering the 27 per cent 
duty imposed upon the yarn. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, what was the amount of 
importations just given by the Senator? 

Mr. SMOOT.° For the first five months of 1922 they were 
$63,402; in other words, twice the amount. of importations in 
1910, twice the amount of importations in 1914, and nearly 
twice the amount of importations in 1921. 


Caraway Poindexter 
Colt eed 
Shields 
Stanfield 
Stanley 
Sutherland 
Swanson 
Townsend 
Weller 
Williams 


Crow 
Culberson 
Cummins 
Dial 
Dillingham 
du Pont 
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I have here [exhibiting] samples of the cloth, showing the 
German make and the American make. It takes a duty of all 
the way from 78 per cent up to over 228 per cent to equalize the 
prices of these labels as of last year when the Reynolds report 
was made. But, taking into consideration changed conditions, 
the committee felt that the producers could get along with 50 
per cent. Of course, they do not think so, but any article of 
this character made of the fine yarns of which these are made. 
and woven as they are will, I believe, be sufficiently protected 
with a 50 per cent rate of duty, which is not a high rate. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I wish to call attention to the 
fact that under the present rate of duty, which is 25 per cent 
straight, the value of our importations ran as follows: 1914, 
$23,000 ; 1915, $15,000; 1916, $2,000; 1917, $8,000; 1918, $8,000; 
1919, $5,000 ; 1920, $85,000; 1921, $88,000. 

But we must remember that our domestic production 
amounted to about $624,000 worth. In addition to: that, these 
labels are just the ordinary single-thread labels. They are 
made very readily here and they are not very difficult to make. 
It is only the very fine and difficult figures that are imported. 
We have not increased the duty on the kind of yarn out of 
which they are made to anything like the extent of the proposed 
duty here. This is increasing the duty 100 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. The duty on the yarn is 27,per cent. 

Mr. SMITH. Yes; 27 per cent; but it is proposed to now 
place a duty of 50 per cent, which is 100 per cent higher than 
the existing rate, and the importations into this country are a 
very small fraction of the amount produced here. 

In addition to that, those that have the fine figures, such as 
faces and features of the face, are not produced in this coun- 
try at all but are largely produced abroad. The United States 
Government itself imported some of these labels for the Army, 
because our mills were not equipped to make that particular 
kind of labels. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the Senator ought also to state that 
the Government importation was on account of the smallness 
of the order at that particular time which made it impractical 
to place the order in this country. ‘ 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, that is the point I am making. 
The policy of mills and manufacturing plants in the United 
States is to standardize and to not deal in specialities and 
novelties; but it is now proposed to increase this duty from 
25 per cent to 50 per cent, purely in the interest of those who 
are manufacturing the articles, for the statistics do not show 
that the competition is of any very serious import. 

The Senator from Utah has called attention to the increase 
in importations in the first months of this year. Anyone with 
any degree of common sense knows that with the proposition 
pending of raising the duty on a certain kind of label to a 
point where it is going to act as an embargo, the importers are 
going to import all they can before the duty, under which the 
article can not get into this market at all, shall apply. That 
is the explanation of why foreign imports are now being rushed 
into our market. 

I protest against doubling the present duty. If we had such 
an importation as practically to put our own people out of busi- 
ness, there might be some excuse for the majority party in- 
creasing the duty by the enormous difference between 25 per 
cent and 50 per cent, or 100 per cent over the prevailing rate, 
I have quoted during the period of the operation of the Under- 
wood law the figures which show that the quantity imported 
into this country was negligible as compared with the domestic 
production and consumption, 

Mr. SMOOT. But, I will say to the Senator, there were, of 
course, none coming from Germany at that time. 

Mr. SMITH. They were not coming from anywhere, 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, they could not come from Germany ; 
and it is Germany where these goods are principally made, 

Let me call the attention of the Senator to the fact that the 
importation for the first five months of 1920 was 10 per cent of 
the entire domestic production in 1919, and during every month 
the importation has increased. For January the importation 
was $5,297; it increased in February to $13,000; it increased in 
March to $13,243; in April to $13,999; and in May to $16,935. 
The importations during those five months, including the low 
importations in January, were 10 per cent of the American pro- 
duction in 1919, not of the American production of to-day, be- 
cause the mills have not been working half time. When that is 
taken into consideration, if the importations for five. months 
amounted to 10 per cent of the domestic production in 1919, for 
the full year they would amount to a little over 20 per cent, and 
with a production now but half what it was in 1919 the oe 
ae would. be 40 per cent of the goods used in the United 

tates, 
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Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, in 1914 there was an importation 
of $23,000 worth. 

Mr. SMOOT. In 1914 there was an importation of $32,750 
worth. 

Mr. SMITH. In 1915 the importations dropped to $15,000 
worth. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; Germany could not make any at all then, 
for she was at war. 

Mr. SMITH. Then our importations rapidly declined until 
1919; and in 1920 and 1921 we practically got back to the pre- 
war importations, 

With the Government of the United States giving an order 
for labels for its own use, it is reasonable to suppose that the 
foreign producers had ‘equipped themselves and had on hand a 
quantity of labels to dispose of in anticipation of the proposed 
prohibitory duty. 

I maintain that the duties on yarns have been increased in 
no such ratio. Therefore to increase this duty from 25 per 
cent to 50 per cent is practically to prohibit any importations 
whatever, and to mulct the purchasers of these labels in what- 
ever price the American manufacturer sees fit to charge. It is 
unfair to those who use this article. Even our own Govern- 
ment would have been forced to have paid this 50 per cent had 
the duty obtained at the time that it placed this foreign order. 

Mr. SMOOT. I can show any Senator here a sample that 
has been taken from a shipment which has very recently ar- 
rived at New York. The selling price in Germany was 84 cents ; 
the selling price in England was $1.22; and the cost of produc- 
tion in the United States was $2.42, I have the samples here 
and I am willing to show them to anyone. It would require 
the imposition of a duty of 188 per cent in order to equalize the 
cost of production as against German importations. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, in all conscience God knows the 
majority party have put a duty on everything that goes on the 
back of the human being just as high as they dare to put it. 
Even on those commodities which we generally manufacture in 
large quantities, including every form of cloth, the duties have 
been raised, and now when we come to the little, insignificant 
item of labels, which the makers of clothing use to indicate the 
maker, a duty has been piled upon them, so that the garments 
that the people wear, from the thread that goes in them to the 
little label that is sewn in the lining, a burden of taxation has 
been added. It is intolerable to think that every little device 
is hunted out for the purpose of imposing a tax upon it. I 
would not be at all surprised to find an effort being made to 
tax patches, in order to make the people who can not wear 
whole clothes, but who have got to patch them, pay a duty on 
the patches. It appears that the committee are actually hunting 
out labels, which are used as the distinctive mark of the manu- 
facturer who makes the clothes, and are proposing to levy a 
very high duty on them. As a mountain is not made of one big 
rock but is made of sand particles and dirt particles, so the 
burden on the American people is made up of the taxes and 
profits on every little article, the aggregate of which spells the 
ruin and poverty of the American masses. Thank God this side 
of the Chamber is not a party to any such insidious imposition. 
Surely Senators on the other side could let the labels go into 
a suit of clothes which the poor man purchases without this 
intolerable system of burdening up to the limit everything which 
he has to buy. 

Mr. SMOOT. It makes no difference whether it be little or 
whether it be great, the same story is told by Senators who 
oppose this bill about laying a burden upon the back of the 
individual. The cost of these labels is 84 cents a thousand. 
That means that the cost of a label upon a suit of clothes is one 
one hundred and twentieth of a cent; in other words, a man 
would have to buy 120 suits of clothes before a 1-cent burden 
would rest upon him. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH. One hundred cents make a dollar, but 99 cents 
do not. Every single measurement we have in the world is 
according to the unit standard; and it is the addition of the 
ones that spell the millions, and it is the addition of the little 
one-tenths that spell the millions of taxes that break the backs 
of the American people. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the manufacturer who puts his label in a 
suit of clothes were compelled to pay for them, he would put 
them on just as quickly as if they were given to him. 

Mr. SMITH. Then, the responsibility would be with the man 
and not with the legislative body of the United States. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is a certain. advertising value in such 
labels. That is what they are used for. When you buy a suit 
of ciothes from the Kuppenheimer Co., we will say, you will 
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find on the coat a cotton label which advertises the Kuppen- 
heimer Co., of Chicago, Ill., as the maker. So labels are put in 
the fancy sealskin coats, for which ladies pay from $1,500 or 
$1,600, perhaps, the label costing one one-hundred-and-twen- 
tieth of 1 cent. Does the Senator think that a sealskin coat is 
ae sell for $1,600, plus one one-hundred-and-twentieth of 
a cen 

Mr. SMITH. No; Mr. President, I think the manufacturer 
will take advantage of that one one-hundred-and-twentieth of 
a cent and add 10 cents to the price. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think the Senator would contend that 
the coat would be sold for $1,600.10. 

Mr. President, the only question involved is whether or not 
we want to make labels in this country. If we want to make 
them here, we have got to provide the proposed rate of duty, 
and I doubt very much whether that rate of duty will keep 
out the goods from Germany. It is ample so far as England is 
concerned. The English price compared to the German price 
is 84 cents as against $1.22 on the same article, some samples 
of which I have here which were collected at the port of entry 
upon an importation just a short time ago. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, if this is a matter of such 
insignificance to the consumer, it must be a matter of like 
insignificance to the manufacturers. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is not if there are three or four manu- 
facturers who have all they have in the world invested in this 
business. What about the thousand employees? I may add 
that the production in 1919 was $624,000 worth. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I did not yield to the Sen- 
ator. He did not ask me to yield to him. 

Mr. SMOOT. I beg the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What the Senator has said in substance is 
that the interests of three or four mapufacturers in this 
country are more important than the interests of 110,000,000 
people, 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, well 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, it is “oh, well.” I myself, 
like the Senator from South Carolina, am utterly amazed at 
the dragnet which has been thrown out to gather up for the 
purpose of taxation the most insignificant items. According 
to the Senator from Utah, this is a very trifling item so far 
as those who have to buy it is concerned, but it is sufficiently 


‘important where it affects the interest of two or three manu- 


facturers to make the Senator exceedingly anxious; in their 
interest, to secure these very high rates. 

But, Mr. President, I did not rise for the purpose of dis- 
cussing this matter. I know nothing about it; I should not have 
bothered with it—it is a very small item, it is true—but for 
the fact that I received a telegram a few days ago which I 
had read into the Recorp. It was because of that telegram that 
I asked that this matter go over until I could look a little more 
carefully into it. That telegram came, as I recall the name, 
from the firm of Kitts & Kitts, and declared that the duty pro- 
posed by the committee upon this particular item was, as I 
remember, either 146 or 148 per cent. It struck me that 146 
per cent or 148 per cent, whiehever it might have been—and it 
was one or the other, I am quite sure—was practically a pro- 
hibitory duty to impose upon this product. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the compound duty of the House. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is the duty as you had it written in 
the bill at that time. 

Mr. SMOOT. We changed it to 60 per cent, and now to 50 

r cent. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The duty which you had written in the bill 
at that time was 50 cents per pound plus 25 per cent ad va- 
lorem, and that is the duty to which I understood the sender 
of this telegram was referring. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know what he was referring to, but 
the committee made it 60 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But the Finance Committee raised the House 
rate. The House rate was 50 cents per pound and 20 per cent 
ad valorem. The Senate retained the 50 cents a pound and 
made it 25 per cept ad valorem. 

Mr. SMOOT. Originally. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Originally. That was the rate at the time 
this telegram was received. The Senator had not announced 
any change in the rate at that time. 

Mr. SMOOT. It had been published, but this man had not 
seen it, I presume. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I had not seen it and he had not seen it, 
That is the rate to which he is referring. The Senator’s com- 
mittee proposed a rate upon this little item of practically 146 
per cent. The Senator now comes in and says that they are 
willing to strike out that part of the duty which imposes a 
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! duty upon the pound basis—namely, 50 cents a pound—and ‘yet 
at the same time \they insist upon raising the:ad valorem rate 
from -25:to 50;per cent. 

Mr. President, ‘50 per cent has always -been regarded «as a 
very high rate. I am not able to say whether, compared with 
other vates in this.bill, it.is too high ormet. I,think probably 
it is about on a parity with the other rates in the bill, Almost 
all of them are teo ‘high. This seems to be unwarranted, in 
view of the fact that -heretofore importations have been kept 
out almost entirely by a 25 per cent rate. Now, the committee 
are doubling that ;-they are increasing it 100 per cent; and they 
say they are doing that because Germany -has gotten into the 
market.again. Before the war we were competing -with.Ger- 
manhy on a.25 percent rate and keeping out the German ;produet. 

There may ‘have been, and I think there was, a short time 
when ‘Germany was making goods and trying to sell them 
throughout the world at really less than the,cost of production 
in Germany ; but I do net think that condition-exists now, and 
I do not think it.ecan continue to-exist. Germany is in no con- 
dition to-be making and selling goods to the outside world for 
less than the cost of preduetion. Germany is new.in a state of 
absolute »economic -and ‘financial collapse, and I :do not think 
we need to be Jegislating here .altogether upon .the .basis of 
financial and economic conditions ‘in Germany. In my judg- 
ment there is nothing serious for us to fear, especially in the 
immediate future, from that country. If. there is:any country 
in the world te-day that is in.a state of-absolute collapse it is 
Germany, and I am very much .afraid that that condition is 
going.to continue fer a Jong time ‘to come. 

In any event, I feel ashamed of the fact that not a single 
thing mentioned in this .bill that ean, be :produced in) Germany 
is brought here and held .up before the Senate as an:article as 
to which we are able to compete with that peor.and distracted 
country. It makes me ashamed of my own country; it causes 
me to distrust the proud boast that we have indulged in for 
years as to our efficiency and our ability to compete with the 
world in preduction, to.be told that we can produce nothing in 
this eountry ‘now with safety unless we tie the hands of Ger- 
many; that.our.own eommercial and industrial safety in this 
country depends upon eur making .it impossible for that 
crippled .and disabled country to ship: us any.ef its products. 

That argument is persisted in» here from day to day, in the 
face of .the fact that.our imports from Germany are shrinking 
and not growing; that we are shipping to Germany :and selling 
in German markets, below -the German,price.or in competition 
with the German ;preducts, four times as many ;goods as ‘we 
are buying from:Germany. It.is.a miserable bogy; it is .a.sham 
anda fraud; it is.an insult to the American people .and a 
reflection upon the American Government. 

Mr. President, I am not .going to make any further -contest 
aboutsthis matter. I.had intended to write to these .gentliemen 
who telegraphed me -and .request them to send me some addi- 
tional information .about this little «matter, ‘because I believe 
that an injustice can be dene about a small thing:as -well .as 
about.a big.thing, and, so far as I-am eoneerned, J :hate:a little 
mean thing more than I do-a big mean -thing; -but J have -not 
written ‘to them as I intended to, and I have .not gotten the 
information. This matter »will :come up again in the ‘Senate, 
however, and meanwhile I -will .get the information; and iif I 
find that it is of a-character that justifies me in calling it to 
the attention of the Senate when the matter reaches the 
Senate, I shall do so, -as small as .it is, because I want to say 
here now that there is no taxpayer in America that I .am not 
ready to stand .up ‘here and: defend; there is :no item that the 
American people consume that is so -small:that I am mot ready 
to stand here and insist ‘that the user.of that product shall 
not with my consent and without my ,protest «be unjustly 
mulcted, taxed, and -robbed. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in mswer :to the ‘Senator I 
want to say only one word. There is no ‘laboring man in ‘the 
United States that I am mot willing to protect; and when 
wages in Germany are one-tenth of what they are in this 
country, and the labor itself can wun a-machine just ‘as well in 
Germany as it can in this country, and «there is just as efficient 
labor employed in.making these particular: goods, I would rather 
protect the 1,000 employees that are employed in «making these 
goods than to give all of that labor and-oursmoney-as well to 
‘any ether country; I do not care whether ‘it is Germany or 
any other. 

The PRDSIDING OFFICER. The question ison’ the proposed 
amendment striking out “50 cents per pound: and.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Reaping CrerK. On the-same line it is,»preposed to stride 
out “20” and insert “50.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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‘Mr. SMOOT. -Mr, President, the next. amendment passed: over 
is in paragraph 913. 
The PRHSIDENG OFFICER. ‘The amendment of ‘the .eom- 


mittee will be stated. 
The Reapine GLerk. jIn 918, on page 128, ‘line 16, 


paragraph 
it is proposed to strike out “35” and ineest * «60, ” so as to-read: 


‘Knit fabric, in 
or other vegetable Aber, made on a War: ice, pes eng ain aoe 
ad valorem. 

Mr, SMITH obtained the floor. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if fhe Senator would like to have 
me.do.so, I -will make a brief statement as to this paragraph ; 
but, if not, I do not want.to take the time of the Senate, 

Mr. SMITH. I shall. be glad to have the Senator make it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, this is the knit fabric out of 
which cotton gloves are made. ‘The cloth never was made in 
America until during the war. Most ef the large glove manu- 
facturers.in the United States made this cloth during the war. 
The small ones depended ypon its being made in other mills in 
the United States. 

The general ,public do.not buy a yard ef this cloth. What- 
ever tax they pay comes in the tax upon the gloves. It is a 
dhhighly finished .article. It contains -very fine threads, and 
every yard of the-cloth is made into cotton gloves. The next 
paragraph provides fer the duty upon cotton gloves. 

To-day every concern in the United States making this cloth 
is at a standstill. That is very natural, because every glove 
manufacturer in the United States is.at.a standstill. Even the 
glove manufacturers themselves have been, compelled to import 
the gloves from ‘Germany in order to try to hold their own cus- 
tomers. I-do-not think 10.per cent of the glove manufacturers 
in the United States are operating.their factories to-day. I am 
speaking now .of cotton gloves. When we reach the kid-glove 
schedule I will make another statement in relation to them; 
but the cotton-glove industry in the United States to-day is 
absolutely paralyzed. There is little left, and this .is the .cot- 
ton cloth from which those gloves are made. The committee 
felt ‘that if we were going to maintain a cotten-glove industry 
in the United ‘States it was absolutely necessary to make in this 
eountry the cloth from which the gloves are made, otherwise 
the manufacturers would be at the mercy of the country that 
made the cloth. 

The 60 per cent ad valorem duty perhaps seems to be a high 
rate of duty. The manufacturers, under the conditions that 
existed ‘here in 1921, showed figures to the effect that over 100 
‘per cent duty would be necessary; but .things have changed, 
and the eommittee recognized that fact. The ch that are 
smade:daily here are made not because: of the criticism .of the bill 
but «because the .committee recognize that there have been 
changes in Durope,;:and that conditions exist pow that did not 
exist particularly during the early part of 1921. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, if the Senator has concluded his 
statement—— 

Mr. SM9OT. I want .to.say to the Senator that .if he looks 
at the 'statistics:as to importations -he will find, .of course, no 
importations of ‘this cloth, because no gloves have been made in 
the United States. As.I-say, the industry is.paralyzed. 

Mr. SMITH. ‘The Senator is wrong. This knit cloth is the 
material out of which the gloves are made, .and as seon as 
the Senator gets through with his statement I will be glad to 
amake one. 

Mr. SMOOT. Qne statement I did make in the beginning 
was that this cloth is used only for making cetton gloves. It 
is not used for any other purpose, and there are no importa- 
tions, because of ‘the fact that there have been no gloves made 
in this country in recent years. If you go:to Gloversville you 
will see a whole city paralyzed, and at-all the other ;places 
where they make cotton gloves the mills are at .a standstill. 
The-only question for us to decide is whether we want to main- 
tain this industry in the United States or Jet it perish. The 
comiittee thinks ‘that with.a.60 per cent duty they can make 
the cloth. If.it were 50 per cent .or 60 per :cent,.it would not 
make any difference whatever in the duty upon the gloves, 
which the committee intends to offer an amendment to.cover. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I take this from the report of 
the Department of Commerce, released for immediate use: 

Knitted ‘cloth— 

‘Out of which ithe gloves are’ made— 


showed the largest ‘increase of any group of knit goods in quantity 
reduction, with 258:5 per cent more ;square yards ‘for 1919 ‘than 


‘Mr. SMOOT. «Certainly. 
a SMIDH (reading) — 


nd ‘for these respective ‘years formed "8.3 per cent of the total value 
of the knitted goods industry, 
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Mr. SMOOT. 

Mr. SMITH. 
Information : 

Practically all of the glove establishments make their own suéded 
fabric, so that very little is offered for sale. Hence the census figures 
for 1$19—165,000 square yards, valued at $380,000—represent only 
a small proportion of the total, which was estimated at over 1,000,000 
Square yards for that year. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is just what I stated as to 1919, I will 
say to the Senator again that to-day the mills are at a stand- 
an because there are no gloves to speak of made in the United 

tates. 

Mr. SMITH. According to the Tariff Commission there has 
been an extraordinary importation of gloves during the last 
year; but the Senator does not pretend to say that up to the 
time of this extraordinary condition which exists now, in view 
of the vast amount which must necessarily have been produced 
for obvious reasons during the war, in view of the probability 
of this tariff bill being passed, whatever surplus they may have 
would be poured upon the market? 

Mr. SMOOT. They did not have a surplus. In fact, I know 
of institutions which placed their orders for gloves in Germany 
. year ago and have not gotten them yet. They have no sur- 
plus. 

Mr. SMITH. To be perfectly frank, there has been a larger 
importation of gloves into this country in the last year than 
perhaps in any other year; but the point I am making is this, 
that there has been no such condition before in the history of 
the glove business. We had a duty of 30 per cent on this char- 
acter of goods. There had been no such danger of flooding this 
country until this last year. In order to meet an extraordinary 
condition we raised the duty 100 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will turn to the statistics of 
importations before the war, under the Payne-Aldrich law, he 
will find that there was an immense amount imported compared 
to importations of other items in the cotton schedule. 

Mr. CALDER. If the Senator will permit me, in 1914 the im- 
portation of these cotton suéde gloves amounted to 1,500,000 
a and in 1915 to 1,513,000 pairs. It dropped to 112,000 pairs 
n 1917. 

Mr. SMOOT. They could not import them then. 

Mr. CALDER. They could not get them in. Nearly all the 
goods come from Saxony; they are made in other parts of Ger- 
many also. 

Mr. SMOOT. The whole story is told in the conditions exist- 
ing at the mills. Just ask the employees of any glove-manu- 
facturing concern in this country. They will tell you the condi- 
tion. 

Mr. SMITH. I got the figures from the Tariff Information 
Survey, and on the cotton gloves in 1914 we had 1,511,000 pairs, 
and in 1921 we had only 1,164,000 pairs. I have not the figures 
of the domestic production here. Of the knitted gloves and mit- 
tens, except the suéded, we produced in his country in 1919 
3,408,000 pairs, and we imported 1,411,000 pairs. It does not 
state whether those were of the suéded variety or whether they 
were just the ordinary, common glove. 

Mr. SMOOT. They were all kinds of ladies’ cotton gloves. 

Mr. SMITH. The total value was $2,161,000 against $18,- 
000,000, the value of the domestic production. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not of common cotton gloves. 

Mr. SMITH. It says knitted gloves and mittens, except 
suéde, 3,408,000, valued at $18,469,000. : 

Mr. CALDER. In one year? 

Mr. SMITH. This is for the years 1919 and 1914. 
the quantity and value. 

Mr. SMOOT. Five dollars a dozen? 

Mr. SMITH. That is the figures they have given here. 

. SMOOT. Somebody has made a mistake. 

. SMITH. It is not my mistake. 

. SMOOT. I did not claim it was the Senators’ mistake. 

. SMITH. This is per dozen pair, $18,469,000, quantity 


. HITCHCOCK. What is the price? 

. SMOOT. Even to-day they are $1.20. 

. SMITH. This is per dozen pair. 

. SMOOT. I am speaking of the price per dozen. I can 

the Senator the price to-day. These gloves [exhibiting] 
are a dollar a dozen to-day and the better grade cost $1.20. I 
have the invoices for them. 

Mr. SMITH. Of the suéde gloves there were 163,000 pairs 
and the price was $1,062,000, so that the parity seems to be 
about correct. 

Mr. CALDER. What year was that? 

Mr. SMITH. In the year 1919, according to the statement of 
the Department of Commerce. We produced 163,000 dozen, and 
the value of 163,000 dozen was $1,062,000. 


I agree with that. 


It gives 


show 
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Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator will admit that the pro- 


I want to read still further from the Tariff | duction in the United States of 163,000 dozen is scarcely a drop 


in the bucket in comparison with the consumption. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I have just come into the 
Chamber. May I ask the Senator from South Carolina what 
class of gloves is being referred to? 

Mr. SMITH. Cotton gloves. 

Mr. POMERENE. The Summary of Tariff Information, on 
page 886, shows that— 

Production values of various kinds of cotton gloves for 1918 were 
estimated as follows: Work gloves, $4,000,000 to $5,000,000, the bulk 
Prgdoced in the Middle West; gloves of “circular” cloth, $500,000; 
isle gloves, $2,000,000 ; and suéded cotton gloves, $8,450,000 (1,300,000 
dozen pairs). 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is correct. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Moses in the chair). Does 
the Senator from South Carolina yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Will the Senator from Ohio, if he has the 
information available, or the Senator from New York, if he 
has it, furnish the Senate a statement of the domestic produc- 
tion of this commodity as compared with the consumption? 
The Senator from New York has referred to the fact that the 
production is small as compared with the consumption.- 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I have a memorandum pre- 
pared by the experts employed by the committee, and it might 
be interesting, possibly, if I am not interfering with the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina, to submit it. 

Mr. SMITH. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. POMERENE. It relates to paragraph 914, and, under 


the title “Cotton goods made of fabric,” states: 
COTTON GLOVES MADE OF FABRIC KNIT ON A WARP KNITTING MACHINE. 

House rate: 40 per cent. 

Senate rate: If single fold of such fabric and not over 11 inches in 
length, $2.50 per dozen pairs (changed in committee) ; and for each 
additional inch in excess of 11 inches, 10 cents per dozen pairs. If 
two or more fold of such fabric and not over 11 “inches in length, $3 
me dozen pairs (changed in committee) ; and for each additional inch 
n excess of 11 inches, 10 eents per dozen pairs. 

Payne-Aldrich rate: 50 per cent, 

Brememt rate: 35 per cent plus 7 cents per pound for long-staple 
cotton. 

The proposed Senate rate as given above is equivalent to 119 per 
cent. otton gloves may be divided into four classes : 

{3 Canvas or flannel work gloves. . 

3} Gloves made from tubular (circular) knit fabric. 

(3) Lisle gloves. , 

(4) Su@de cotton gloves made of knit (Atlas) cloth. ; 

This Atlas cloth is a fabric knit on a warp knitting machine. The 
latter class overshadows all other in interest so far as concerns its 
relation to the tariff. The tariff has never affected the manufacture 
of work gloves to any extent and the other classes of gloves men- 
tioned are produced and used in the United States in relatively unim- 
portant quantities. 


This is the matter in which the Senator is interested: 
DOMESTIC PRODUCTION. 

Several million dollars worth of work gloves are produced annually 
in this country, although the total output is difficult to estimate. 

Mr. SMOOT. That has nothing to do with this schedule. 
Men’s working gloves fall in another schedule. We can make 
those almost as cheaply as they can be made in any country in 
the world. 

Mr. POMERENE. We were talking about cotton gloves. 
That is just one matter I wish to call to the attention of the 
Senate. I do know that these cotton gloves are produced here 
in very, very great quantities. A great many of them are pro- 
duced in my own State. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. When I made the observation a moment 
ago that 163,000 dozen was but a drop in the bucket compared 
with the consumption, my remark was directed to the suéde 
glove, and that is what this paragraph affects. 

Mr. POMERENE. Senators were not explicit about that; 
but while I am on the floor I will take just a moment further of 
the time of the Senate. This memorandum continues: 

These gloves are very often made of a combination of woven cloth 
and leather, and the component material of chief value being as often 
leather as it is cloth. he value of the annual production of work 
gloves made entirely of woven cotton cloth may be conservatively esti- 
mated at $3,000,000 to $4,000,000, The value of the annual output of 
gloves made of tubular knit fabric is about $400,000. The value of the 
output of lisle gloves is small. It is estimated that 1,300,000 dozen 
pairs of suéde cotton gloves, valued (price at factory) at $8,450,000, or 
$6.50 per dozen pairs, were manufactured in 1918. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator will notice when I offer the 
amendment to the glove paragraph that men’s gloves or women’s 
gloves spoken of are made of woven fabric and are given only 
25 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. POMERENE. Will not the Senator place that amend- 
ment in the Recorp? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will have it all go in the Recorp when we 
reach the glove paragraph. 
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Mr. POMERENE. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Reapine CierkK. The next amendment is, on page 128, 
in line 17, to strike out “23” and insert “35,” so as to read: 


_ Made on other than a warp-knitting machine, 85 per cent ad valorem, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. I now send to the desk a substitute paragraph 
for paragraph 914. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The substitute paragraph will 
be read for the information of the Senate. 

The Reaping CLERK. On page 128, strike out all of the mat- 
ter beginning with line 19, down to and including line 4, on 
page 129, and insert in liew thereof the following: 

Par. 914. Gloves, composed wholly or in chief value of cotton or 
other vegetable fiber, made of fabric knit on a ee machine, 
if single fold of such fabric, when unskronk and not suéded, and hav- 
ing less than 40 rows of loops per inch in width on the face of the 
glove, 50 per cent ad valorem; when shrunk or suéded or having 40 
or more rows of loops per inch in width on the face of the glove, and 
not ever 11 inches in length, $2.50 per dozen pairs, and for each addi- 
tional inch in excess of 11 inches, 10 cents per dozen pairs; if of two 
or more folds of fabric, any fold of which is made on a warp-knittin 
machine, and not over 11 inches in length, $3 per dozen pairs, and fo 
each additional inch in excess of 11 mehes, 10 cents per dozen pairs ; 
made of fabric knit on other than a warp-knitting machine, 50 per 
cent ad valorem ; made of woven fabric, 26 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I wish to ask the Senator 
from Utah a question. He has just presented this amendment. 
It is an exceedingly complicated. amendment. No one can 
understand it from hearing it read at the desk, and if one 
understands it he has no opportunity to study it. I submit 
to the Senator that under the circumstances he ought not to 
ask that. the amendment, which is entirely new, be taken up 
without some opportunity to study it. 

Mr. SMOOT. May I explain it, and then if the Senator asks 
that it go over I shall of course consent? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I may say to the Senator from Utah that I 
am compelled to leave the Chamber in about 10 minutes. 

Mr. CALDER. May I suggest to the Senator from North 
Carolina that it is the same as the amendment which the 
Senator from Utah offered the other day. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is substantially the same with the exception 
that the rates are lower than there printed. 

In the first bracket, where we have 50 per cent ad valorem, 
the gloves are unshrunk and not suéded. The lower grade costs 
$1 a dozen and the higher grade $1.20, They are commonly 
known as funeral gloves. 

Mr. CALDER. And used by elevator boys. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have here a letter from the largest importer 
in the United States. Of course he complained of the $2.50 
rate on them, and he was right. He suggested that we put in 
the pending provision, and the Senate committee accepted the 
suggestion and imposed a rate of 50 per cent on those gloves. 
Even the importer himself is satisfied. 

Mr. POMERENE. Who made the suggestion? 

Mr. SMOOT, Theo. Deiddeman & Sons, importers, of New 
York, 

Mr. 

Mr. 
cent, 

Mr. 


POMERENE. He made the suggestion to the committee? 
SMOOT. He suggested they would not object to 50 per 


POMERENE. When was this suggestion made? 

Mr. SMOOT. On June 21, 1922, 

Mr. POMERENE. What reduction does the Senator think 
that makes? 

Mr. SMOOT. On these gloves it would make over 50 per cent 
reduction, 

Mr. CALDER. Yes; 50 per cent reduction. 

Mr. POMERENE, The statement furnished me was to the 
effect that the average duty under this amendment, as it was re- 
ported by the Finance Committee, would be about 119 per cent, 
Is that substantially correct? 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘That would be substantially correct if we took 
the lowest price at which they were imported. In other words, 
they import gloves at 90 cents a dozen, and at that price the 
Senator's figures are about correct. The general class of glove 
imported is $1 a dozen, and, as I said, there is a 50 per cent re- 
duction on that glove. 

Mr, HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, will the Senator answer 
this question? Is there any cheaper glove than that made? 

Mr. SMOOT. There fs no cheaper glove of this type coming 
into the United States. These are the unsuéded gloves. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, It is proposed to put a 50 per cent tariff 
on the cheapest glove that is made—used by elevator boys? 
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Mr, SMOOT.. Oh, there are cheaper gloves made from. the 
woven fabric. We only put 25 per cent on those. These are 
made from knitted fabric. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. This glove is not sold for 10 cents a pair? 

Mr, SMOOT. Oh, no; this glove could not be bought at retail 
anywhere for less than 25 cents a pair. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I understood the Senator to say they 
sold at 10 cents apiece in Germany. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the manufacturer’s selling price. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. So that, practically speaking, it is the 
cheapest glove in common use. 

bi SMOOT. Oh, no. That is the one made from the woven 
fabric. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. What is that glove used for? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is used by workingmen and by many work 
ing girls.' The others are not supposed to be working gloves. 

Mr. ROBINSON. When the Senator speaks of the price 
being 25 cents apiece, does he mean per glove or per pair? 

Mr. SMOOT. . Per pair. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. At $1.20 a dozen in Germany and. here 
they retail for 25 cents a pair? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. ' 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, Is the material out of which that glove 
is made grown in the United States? 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, yes. This is made of cotton. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Yet we have put a 50 per cent tariff upon 
an article the material of which is grown in the United States? 

Mr. SMOOT, Yes, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. In the Senator’s opinion, practically the 
cheapest glove that comes in has to have a protective tariff 
of 50 per cent, although the material out of which it is made 
is grown in the United States. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is not the cheapest glove. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The material itself is made by ma- 
chinery? 

Mr. SMOOT. Part of it, of course. 
by machinery. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Is it an infant industry? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I could not say that it is an infant in- 
dustry. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It is an adult? 

Mr. SMOOT. It has been in operation in the United States 
for a good many years. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. How long have we been giving it this 
protection? 

Mr. SMOOT. It was given a greater protection in the Payne- 
Aldrich law. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Will the time ever come when it will be 
possible in the United States to make, largely by machinery, an 
article out of material raised in the United States under some 
sort of reasonable revenue tariff? 

Mr. SMOOT. Not where the cost of labor is such a large 
part of the cost of the article. It never can be done with high 
waves in the United States as compared to wages in foreign 
countries, , 

Mr, HITCHCOCK. What percentage is the labor cost in the 

love? 
, Mr. SMOOT. I should think the labor is 80 per cent. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator has the census report? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think there is any question about it. 
The Senator could see the cotton that is in the glove which I 
now exhibit to him. One dozen pairs of them would not weigh 
half a pound. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The material is not made by hand labor? 

Mr. SMOOT. No. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, It is made by. machinery, is it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. But the machinery requires hand labor to 
run it. ‘ 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The German buys his cotton In the 
United States, takes it to Germany, makes the material over 
there by machinery, and sends it over here, and we can not com- 
pete without a 50 per cent protective tariff. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is not all made in that way. 

Mr. CALDER. One glove is made of long-staple cotton and 
the other is not. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. We are talking about the gloves made of 
cotton grown in the United States. 

Mr. SMOOT. Here is one [exhibiting] at $1.20 a dozen and 
made of long-staple cotton, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. : Then, there is no such thing as the in- 
dustry ever getting out of the infant class. 

Mr. SMOOT. There will be no time in the history of America 
when the wages here are three or four or five times the amount 
of the wages paid in Germany, when the articles consist of 80 


The fabric itself is made 
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per cent laber, that it can be. seld.in;: competition with Germany, 
ho. matter whether the raw. preduet is pumehased im the United | 
States or anywhere else in the werld& 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. Se it amounts to this, that the elevator | 
boys and the elevator girls, living on the lowest possible wages, 


have to buy a glove subjected tora tariff duty of 50 per cent. 
Mr, SMOOT. 
profits are found. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, 1 want. to inquire | 


of the Senator from Utah just what; part of these gloves is the 
product of hand lahor and what part of machine work? 

Mr. SMOOT. A part of the sewing,, not all of it, is by hand. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Does the Senator say the. cutting 
is done by hand? 

Mr, SMOOT. A part of it. It is not a question of the glove 
above the hand portion. That portion is by machine. The diffi- 
cult part is in the hand and finger part of the glove. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I had the impression that all gloves 
were cut by regular stamps. 

Mr. SMOOT. They are, outside of the finger part of the 
glove. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
are they not? 

Mr. SMOOT. They are not all cut by machinery, I will say 
to the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
However, all the sewing is done by machinery. 
sewing on them by hand? 

Mr. SMOOT. Most of it is done by machinery, I will say to 
the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
the glove at all? 

Mr. SMOOT. A part of it is hand sewing. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. There is not a Mates of it that 
is handwork except the putting en of the thumb 

Mr. SMOOP. FE was discussing the amount oid to run the 
machines, and: that requires handwork. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I am:asking for information; that 
is = 

SMOOT. I am: discussing the ameunt of wages that is 
a ‘for making a dozen pairs of gloves. That ceystitutes 80 
per cent of the cest of the gloves. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I want toe understand whether 
those wages are paid for operating the machine or for doing 
the handwork? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mestly far operating the machine; That makes 
no difference, because the wages of the operater ef the machine 
here are about ten. times the amount paid in: Germany. 

The PRBSIDING OFFICER. The questien is: on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed: by the committee: 

I thought 


The fingers are cut by machinery, 


It is my impression. that they do. 
There is no 


But is there any hand sewing on 


Mr. POMBREND. Just a moment, Mr. President. 
the Senator from. Utah: was going om with his explanatien of 
the meaning ef these: various rates, 

Mr. SMOOQT. I will only take a very few moments, 

The next rate provided far in. the amendment is on gleves 
when shrunk or suéded or having 40. or more: rews of hoops per 
inch in width on. the face of the glove, and net over 11 inches in 
length, where the rate of duty is $2.50: per dozen pairs, The 
Senate commitiee imposed upon that glove a rate of $3 per 
dozen: pairs when reporting the bill to the: Senate. 

Mr. POMBRENE. Let me ask the Senater a, question there. 
Redueed to an ad valorem duty, what does, the $2.50: mean? 

Mr. SM@OT. Does. the Senater mean. the equivalent: ad va- 


lorem ? 

Mr. POMBRENE. Yes; the equivaient.ad valérem. 

Mr..SMOOT. That would depend: upen the price.of the glove: 

Mr. ROMERENE. I understand that; but it means a. geod 
deal in trying to determine: the: relative: merits of the proposed 
amendment as. compared: with the original) amendment effered 
by the: Finance Committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. I, will, say. to: the Senator that this. is about the 
way they run. They run all the way from 35 per cent upon 
the cheapest, of that class of goods.te ahout 78 or 79 per cent. 
That is about. the. way, the rate will apply when reduced: te 
equivalent ad valorem. 

Mr.. POMERENE. Then why is it that they make: the cheaper 
grade of a. certain class pay an. ad valexem duty of 50. per 
eent, which is a reduction ef perhaps 100 per cent or mere: fzem 
the rate originally reparted: by the Finance Committee; and: on 
the other grades they. make the rate: vary from, L. think the 
Senator said, 35. per cent to T8:or 79:per cent.?. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, the:Senater will netice in the amend- 
ment thai for each inck ever and. above the, li-inch length of 
glove. there is. 10. cents. per inch added. The first length. of 
giove is usuaily 1 inches, whieh is a short glove. The next 
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‘is, 14. inches, then 17 inehes,. then 20 inches, and; them 24 inches, 
which is the shoulder glove. For every meh added above 11 
inches. there is 10. cents a dozen. added to the duty imposed. 
Mr. POMBRENE. How much of a reduction.is that? 
| Mr. SMOOT. Under the proposed. amendment it would be 
tabout 16% per cent. 
Mr. ROMBRENE. That is, if I understand the Senator cer- 
reetly, comparing the pendiag amendment with the House bill? 
Mr. SMOOT. Comparing it. with the amendment as reported 
by the committee in the first instance. 
; ‘Phen, Mr. President, as. I have said, as to, gloves. made ef 
/ woven fabrics, the committee reduced the 40 per eent duty te 25. 
per cent. These are the common ordinary workmen’s gloves, 
provision relative to which is found:.in. the. very bettem line ef 
| the: ope amendment. 

POMERENE. I understood the Senator from Utah to 
say ens the 50 per cent ad valorem rate covered workingmen’s 
gloves. Did I misunderstand him? 
| Mr. SMOOT. Ne; these are the-lnit gloves, and the duty on 
the weven: fabric is only 25 per eent. 

Mr. POMERENB. But it is a eomplete change in the rates. 
, The Senater from Nerth Carolina {Mr. Simmons] asked that 
this matter go over, after the Senater fron» Utah: shalb have fin- 
ished his discussion, and I wish to join in that request. 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not knew that the Senater from North 
Carelina wished the matter te go over now. Does, the Senator 
frem Ohio desire that it go ever? 

Mr. POMERENE. Ef sheuld like this matter to. ge over until £ 
ean. leok a little: further into it in. the morning, I may have 
something to say on it in the morning; but if I do EI shall be 
very brief. L think, however, im view of the complete change 
which is proposed, the matter should go over until we can have 
an oppertunity te learn something mere: ahont it. 

Mr. SMOOT, Why should net the Senator fram. Ohie permit 
the amendment. to be agreed to, amd then, if he wishes to recon- 
sider the matter to-monrow after examining. the amendment, 
L shall have no. objection: te. that being done? 

Mr. POMERENE. I first wish to examine these surveys on 
the subject which I have received and toe confer with some of 
the experts about. the matter, so I weuld rather have the amend- 
ment ge over until morning, 

Mr. McCUMBER,. At this time I ask unanimous consent that 
wher the Senate closes: its. sessien on this ealendar day it reeess 
until to-morrow at 11 o’cleek a.m. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there ebjection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. “The pending amendment pro- 
posed by the Committee on Finance goes aver by unanimous 
eansent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Paragraph 919 was passed ever by the Senate, 
and: I should: like te ask that the amendment in, that paragraph 
be further passed over until, we reach paragraph 1420, in which 
laces are covered. Whatever the committee finally decides upon 
as to duties on laces: in paragraph 1430. wilh have a bearing upon 
the CEE Se Sane I 
ask, therefore, that paragraph 919 be passed: over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICHR. Without objection, the para- 
graph. will be passed over. The next committee amendment 
will be stated. 

Mr: SMOOT. The next committee amendment is in para- 
graph 918. 

The AsstsTaNT SECRETARY. On page 130, paragraph 918, line 
25, before the words “per centum,” the Comptittee en Finance 
proposes to strike out the numerals “33%,” and in lieu thereof 
to insert the numerals “45,” so as: make the paragraph read : 

Par. 918. SO meni ee a a arene Sante, 
+2. of cotton, and not eis provided for, 45 per cent ad valorem, 

Mr. SMOOT. Qn. behalf of the committee I move to substi- 
tute the numerals. “ 35.” fer the numerals “ 45.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment propased by the Senater from Utaly to. the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed. to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment proposed 
by the Committee on Finance will be stated. 

The next. amendment. proposed, by the Committee on. Finance 
was, on. page 131, line 2, befere the word “cents,” to strike out 
the numeral “25” and in lieu thereof te insert the numeral 
“35,” so as to read: 

Shirt collars and cuffs, of cotton, not specially provided for, 35. cents 
per dazen pieces. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 














The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I think the Senator from Utah ought to 
explain this amendment. I had understood that he was just 
about to submit an explanation of it. 

Mr. CALDER rose, 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from New York is famitiar with 
the amendment. I will ask him to explain it. I will, however, 
say to the Senator from Arkansas that the Committee on 
Finance have decided to modify the amendment by striking out 
“15 per cent ad valorem” and in lieu thereof inserting “10 per 
cent ad valorem.” 

Mr. ROBINSON. But the Senate was about to vote on the 
original committee amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. The first amendment is a proposition to im- 
pose a duty of 35 cents per dozen. The ad valorem duty is what 





counts. The duty will only apply to specialities which are im- 
ported here. 
Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I have not particularly studied 


any of the last few paragraphs of the bill, but it might be well 
to call the attention of the Senate to the fact that we imported 
about $49,000 worth of these articles, as against a domestic pro- 
duction of $341,789,000 worth. 

Mr. SMOOT. TI will say to the Senator from South Carolina 
that this is purely a revenue duty. The ordinary collars and 
cuffs are made in the United States and a great many of that 
style are exported, but there are certain styles of collars and 
culfs which are imported into this country. Some people want 
the foreign article; they do not want to wear the style of collar 
and cuff that is made here. The imported articles being spe- 
cialties of the highest type, why not get a little revenue out of 
their importation? 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, I should like to add a brief 
statement. The duty now proposed by the committee is 35 
cents per dozen specific and 10 per cent ad yalorem; the rate 
under the Payne-Aldrich law was 45 cents a dozen and 15 per 
cent ad valorem, and the rate under the Underwood Act was 
80 per cent. Under the amendment to be proposed by the com- 
mittee the equivalent ad Valorem will be 27 per cent, which is 
3 per cent less than the rate in the present law. 

T can only add what the Senator from Utah has stated in 
connection with importations and production 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I should like to ask 
the Senator from New York a question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. CALDER. I do. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator from Utah has told 
us that the importations are only of specialties and that we 
would derive some revenue from the duty. I wish to inquire 
if the Senator from New York speaks in favor of the rate from 
a revenue standpoint, or is he desirous of protecting some pro- 
ducers of this commodity in the United States? 

Mr. CALDER. I am for the rate from a revenue standpoint, 
but I am also desirous of having a moderate and reasonable 
rate that will not encourage large imports from abroad. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I merely wanted to satisfy myself 
as to whether the Senator desired to have a rate which would 
enable the domestic producer to charge an additional price for 
his product. 

Mr. CALDER. May I add again that this rate is 3 per cent 
less than the rate carried by the Underwood Act? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is not an answer to the 
question which I addressed to the Senator. I want to know 
whether it will increase the price which the consumer must pay 





for the domestic product, and if that is what the Senator from ° 


New York is endeavoring to accomplish? 

Mr, CALDER. Of course, the rate proposed by the committee 
will not increase the price to the domestic consumer of the 
ordinary, everyday collars such as the Sénator and I wear, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Then the Senator’s interest in it 
is purely from a revenue standpoint? 

Mr. CALDER. To an extent; but also I am anxious that 
the rate shall be sufficient to afford proper protection td the 
domestic industry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 131, line 2, before the words “per cent,” to strike out 

123” and insert “15.” 

Mr. SMOOT. On behalf of the committee, I move to modify 
the amendment by inserting “10” in lieu of “15.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question_is on agreeing to 
the amendment as modified. 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. 
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Mr. SMOOT. That concludes the cotton scheduie, Mr. Presi- 
dent, with the exception of those paragraphs which Senators 
have asked to go over to-night. 

oan PRESIDING OFFICER, The next amendment will be 
stated, ° 

The Assistant Secretary. In paragraph 1001, on page 1382, 
line 8, it is propesed to strike out “14” and insert “4,” so as 
to read: 
hackled hemp, including “ line of hemp,” 4 cents per pound. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I propose the following 
amendment to the committee amendment: Strike out “4” and 
insert “1” in lieu thereof. 

Mr. President, yesterday and to-day I have discussea this 
amendment and asserted that under existing Conditions, par- 
ticularly those relating to labor required in the production of 
hemp, it is an economic impossibility to develop a hemp- 
producing industry in the United States for fiber purposes, The 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. StaNniEey] desires to discuss the 
amendment which I have just proposed in conjunction with 
other questions related to the subject matter of that amend- 
ment. He is not in the Chamber, and I suggest to the Senator 
from North Dakota and the Senator from Utah, in view of the 
lateness of the hour, that very little would be accomplished by 
proceeding this afternoon if we pursue the usual course and 
recess at 6 o’clock. So I think we had better take a recess now, 
unless there is some other matter to be brought befere the 
Senate. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think it is desired te have a short ex- 
ecutive session, and, if the Senator from Arkansas thinks we 
will gain time by so doing, I will ask that the Senate proceed 
tothe consideration of executive business. 

RIVER AND HARBOR PROJECTS. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, in view of the 
situation I desire to call attention to the bill (H. R. 10766) 
authorizing the construction, repair, and preservation of cer- 
tain public works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes. 

I should like to have the attention of Senators to what I am 
about to say. The bill referred to provides for new river 
and harbor projects, although it does not make appropriations 
to carry them on. Under the legislative procedure which has 
been inaugurated, river and harbor matters are dealt with in 
two bills. The appropriations are provided in the appropria- 
tion bill, but before any appropriation can be provided for a 
project that project must be adopted by a legislative act, so 
that an appropriation for it wi!l be in order on the appropria- 
tion bill. That requires two acts of Congress, one the real 
legislative act adopting the project and the other the appro- 
priation bill making an appropriation for the project. 

In the Army appropriation bill appropriations for river and 
harbor work are carried. We made an appropriation in the last 
Army appropriation bill for projects that had been heretofore 
adopted. The House has passed what may be termed a legis- 
lative river and harbor bill, adopting certain new projects. 
Many of those projects, if not all of them, are as important, 
if not more important, than the projects which have hereto- 
fore been adopted and for which we made appropriations in the 
last Army appropriation bill. 

I think that it is very desirable that this measure should 
pass before very long. The bill has been reported from the 
Commerce Committee with certain amendments. We have rec- 
ommended the approval of, I think, four or five additional 
projects, and then we have provided for several surveys. I 
know that I can not ask the chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee to lay abide the tariff bill for any considerable time for 
the consideration of this measure; but it occurred to me that 
if at some time, for instance, to-day, when we are quitting 
a half an hour before the regular time, we could take up the 
river and harbor bill and adopt matters to which there is no 
objection, we would know what is objected to. I anticipate 
that there are probably only about two amendments which the 
committee has reported to the bill to which there will be 
objection. The surveys are adopted as a matter of course, 
and I think the projects which we have recommended will ap- 
peal to Senators and that they will be adopted without any 
objection. If we should do that, and ascertain to what pro- 
visions or amendments there are objections, then we could 
ascertain about how much time it would take to consider 
them: and if we should find that it would take only half an 
hour, or such a matter, the Senator from North Dakota might 
be willing to lay aside the tariff bill at some time. 

I wanted to make this statement in order to advise Senators 
that if an opportune time comes 1 will ask the Senator from 
North Dakota to permit me to take up the bill and dispose of 
unobjected matters in it. Any matters leading to discussion 
will go over; but, as I say, if we could do that we could ascer- 
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tain what we would have in , aud if an occasion 
like this comes agam, where we do net desire to continue the 
a ee bour, then I shall 
ask to take up the bill. I do not feel like asking it to-night, 
because I had not given notice that I w aan do so. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, ie connection with the 
statement just made by the Senator from Washington, who is 
the chairman of the Committee on. Commerce, I deem it proper 
to say, as a Senator who is mot a member of that committee, 
that I am in hearty accord with the _ ‘and purpose that 
he has expressed. This bill ought to be considered, and I 
think it will take but a very short time to dispose of ft. . There 
are ‘seme important provisions in it that should be passed upon 
in the very early future; and I can only say to the Senator 
from Washington that when he is ready to proceed with the 
bill he will receive the coeperation ef myself and a large num- 
ber of other Senators. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I thought I would give this no- 
tice, so that if even to-morrow a condition like this should 
arise we could take up the bill. 

Mr, ROBINSON. I should be glad to see the Senator take 
it wp now if he found it. convenient to do so. 


RELIEF OF LIBERTY LOAN SUBSCRIBERS. 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I ask for the immediate con- 
sideration by unanimous consent of House bill 5775, being a bill 
for the relief of those subseribers to Liberty loans who paid 
in money in accordance with governmental direction to banks 
which subsequently failed under such circumstances that these 
people received neither the bonds for which they had subscribed 
nor the money which they had paid tn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. ROBINSON: Mr. President, I could not hear the state- 
ment of the Senator from Pennsylvania, although I tried very 
hard to do so. What is the Calendar number of the bill? 

Mr. PEPPER. It is Order of Business No. 615. 

Mr. ROBINSON, Let the bill be read, Mr. Presideni. 

- PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
bill. 

The Assistant eee read the bill (H. R. 5775) for the 
relief of Liberty loan subscribers of the North Penn Bank, iof 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Santa Rosa National Bank, Santa Rosa, 
Calif.; Mineral City Bank, Mineral City, Ohio; Robbinsdale 
State Bank, Robbinsdale, Minn.; and Farmers and Merchants 
State Bank, Kenmare, N. Dak., as proposed to be amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the imme- 
diate consideration of the bill? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, let me inquire how much 
this will amount to? 

Mr. PEPPDR. The number of claimants is approximately 
7,500. The average amount in each case is somewhat less than 
$35, and the grand total is approximately 
losers cattered 


being sca 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I do not intend to object ‘to 
the consideration of this bill. It is a measure of some im- 
portance and involves the appropriation of a considerable sum 
of money. It was, however, very carefully considered by the 
Committee on Claims, of which IT am a member, ‘and the com- 
mittee it unanimously. Therefore I shall not object 
to the ‘consideration of the bill and shall vote for it. 


Committee on Appropriations, and the amount of money ‘ought 
to be @ ted, instead of making an indefinite direction 
that the Secretary of the Treasury shall pay out of’the 

so much money that has not been appropriated. It is a very 
indefinite appropriation. Tt isa very unusual bill. Ft ought 'to 


I have no objection to the consideration and passage of ‘the 
bill; I think it ought to pass; outa ae ee irregular im ‘form. 
Mr. POMPRENE. : Presid 


tions are left to the Comptroller 

to determine, 1 think it ts very mu 
in the way puovedel for wi tab SiR 
appropriation of the amount now. 


be taken into consideration. 


— of the Senator from 


Let me Mustrate. I am especially interested on behalf of 
some —_ constituents who were paying into the Mineral City 
Bank, at Mineral City, Obie. That was e bank im a Tittle 
country village of probably 7° or 1,500 people. The agents of 
the Treasury Department were busy soliciting subscriptions fer 
Liberty and the subseribers were directed to make thelr 
—_ at this particular bank. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow me 
to interrupt him, I am net ebjecting ‘to the merits of the bill. 

Mr. POMBRENB. Oh, I wnderstand that. 

Mr. OVERMAN. But any bill that passes the Senate direct- 
ing the Seeretary of the Treasury to pay out an indefinite sum of 


ator is correct ; but here is the situation: I intended te say 
farther that the cashier of that bank had been guilty of mis- 
appropriation of and speculation with the funds of the bank. 
He has a certain estate, and if the amount is paid to these dif- 
ferent subscribers, and so forth, of course the Government will 
have a claim against that man’s estate. I think that is true 
also in the case of the Philadelphia bank and others; is it not? 

Mr. PEPPER. Yes. 

Mr. POMERENE. ‘There are all of those questions to be 
worked out. This matter was pretty fully discussed during the 
morning hour here some months ago, and I know that the com- 
mittee gave it very careful attention. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, with respect to the propo- 
sition raised by the Senater from North Carolina {Mr. Ovre- 
MAN] that the jurisdiction to report this bill properly lies in 
the Appropriations Committee and net in the Committee on 
Claims, I think if the Senator from North Carolina will look 


/a little more closely into the subject matter of the bill and 


the form of it, he will find that under the practice of the 
Senate such bills have always gone to the Committee on Claims, 
and there never has been an instance where they have been re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

It is observable that the first section of the bill provides 
for the auditing of the claims by the Comptroller General of 
the United States—a step that is absolutely mecessary before 
any payments <an be made, The second section of the bill pro- 
vides that when he has found the correct amounts due these 
respective persons the claims may be paid. Im view of the 
character of the claims, the large number of them, and the 
amounts claimed and unascertained, I think the jurisdiction 
properly lies in the Committee on Claims, and that the commit- 
tee has reported a proper measure in connection with these 
claims, 

I shall, therefore, favor the passage of the. bill. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I desire to ask 
either the Senator from Arkansas or the Senator from Ohio a 
question. I did not pay attention to the reading ef the first 
part of the bill. Does the Senator consider that there is a 
legal obligation on the part of the United States to pay these 
claims? 

Mr. POMERENE. I am quite certain that that is true, so far 
as the claimants imterested in the Ohio bank are concerned. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, if the Senator is address- 
ing the question to me, I will say that there is undoubtedly a 
moral obligation, which is just as binding in good conscience 
upon the Government of the United States as.a legal obligation. 
Of course, if there were a legal obligation in the strict sense 
of the words, the Tegislation would not be necessary; but when 
the Government of the United States instructs fts citizens who 
purchase bonds of the United States to deal with particular 
banks in the transaction, and the banks fail, and a loss is saf- 
fered, I think in all fafrness the United ‘States should bear the 
loss tather than the citizens who have complied in every par- 
ticular with the requirements of the Government. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. At any rate, ‘the committee came 
to the conclusion that there was a distinct equitable obligation 
upon the part of the Government to pay these claims? 

Mr. ROBINSON. An ‘unguestionsinle moral obligation. 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is Is there @hjection to the re- 
Pennsylvania? The Chair ate 


a WILLIS. Mr. President, I do mot desire to object. I 
merely wanted to say, confirmatoty of what my colleague [ Mr. 
PoMERENE] has said, that I have made some inquiries as to the 
Ohio case, and I think ft is perfectly just. I do not believe 
there is a legal obligation, but-I do ‘think there is an undoubted 
moral obligation, and that this bill ought to pass. 

There beme no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the. 
Whole, procesied to consider ‘the bill, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Claims with amendments, 
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The amendments. were, on page 1, line 3, to strike out “ ac- 


counting officers of the Treasury Department” and. insert 
“ Comptroller. General of. the United States.”; in line 4, to 
strike out “are” and insert “he is”; on page 2, line 11, to 
strike out “said accounting. officers” and insert “ the Comp- 
troller General of the United States”; in line 15, to strike out 
* accounting officers” and insert ‘“ Comptroller General of the 
United States”; and in line 17, to strike out “ they” and in- 
sert “ he,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller General of the United 
States be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to receive, examine, 
and determine the claims of Liberty loan subscribers for losses suffered 
by them by reason payments on bo urchases made 
through the North Penn Bank of Philadelph Pa.; Santa Rosa Na- 
tional Bank, Santa Rosa, Calif.; Mineral City Bank, Mineral City 
Ohio; Robbinsdale State Bank, Robbinsdale, Minn.; and Farmers and 
Merchants State Bank, Kenmare, N. k., for which bonds were not 
delivered on account of the failure of said banks, and to determine the 
amount of losses actually suffered by each claimant, not exceeding the 
amount paid by them, less all sums paid or to be paid said claimant 
upop the — ation of said banks. 

Sec, 2, That the amount of the loss actually suffered as so ascer- 
tained and determined shall be certified by the Comptroller General of 
the United States to the Secretary of the Treasury, who shall pay the 
fame to said claimants out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
pageeurictes, Said Comptroller General of the United States may also, 
before the final liquidation of said banks, whenever he can determine 
the approximate amount to be paid to claimants hereunder, certify the 
same to the Secretary of the Treasury, who shall thereupon have power 
to pay claimant such sum, upon the claimant assigning to the said 
Secretary for the benefit of the United States all interest he may have 
in any additional sum which may become payable to such claimant 
from said banks or the receiver thereof on account of his payment for 
such Liberty bonds: Provided, however, That no payment hereunder 
shall be given to any claimant found to be a director or officer of the 
failed banks at the time he became a subscriber for such bonds. 

The Secretary of the Treasury shall have no power to act upon any 
sy hereunder not presented within six months after the passage of 
this act. . 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to.the Senate as amended, 
amendments were concurred in, 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 


The bill was read the third time and passed. 
INDIAN SCHOOL NEAR TOMAH, WIS. 


Mr. SPENCER. From the Committee on Indian Affairs I re- 
port back favorably, without amendment, House bill 10957, to re- 
build the school building of the Indian school near Tomah, Wis. 

This bill is to replace an Indian school at Tomah, Wis., 
which burned down in February. It is a nonreservation 
school, and accommodates about 300 pupils. The department is 
very anxious to commence the rebuilding of the school, so that 
it may be finished in time for the fall term, and I ask unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, did we not consider that in 
connection with the Indian appropriation bill? 

Mr. SPENCER, No; it was another one. I thought we did, 
and I went down to investigate it. It was another building in 
the Northwest ; it was not this one. 

Mr. ROBINSON. What is the amount of the appropriation? 

Mr. SPENCER, About $50,000. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Does this bill make an appro- 
priation? 

Mr, SPENCER. No; this is a House bill, and, in the lan- 
guage of the bill, it authorizes the appropriation to be made. 

Mr. ROBINSON, The fund will actually be appropriated 
through the Appropriations Committee on this authorization? 

Mr. SPENCER. It will. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
van proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 

ollows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to cause the school building of the Indian School, 
recently destroyed by fire, near Tomah, Wis., to be rebuilt upon the 
ground and site now owned by the Government, and refurnished in such 
mnanner as to meet the present needs of the said school as well as such 
needs as may reasonably arise in the future, at a cost not to exceed 


$50,000, including heating, ventilating, plumbing, etc., which ma 
incident to said rebuilding rs 4 o 


Sec. 2, That the sum of $50,000 is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated, out of any mony in the Treasury not otherwise approprintes. 
for the purposes aforesaid. : . 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION, 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business, After five minutes spent 


and the 


Is there objection to the pres- 





in executive session the doors were reopened’ and: (at 5 o’clock 
and 47 minutes p. m.) the Senate, under the order previously 
made, took a recess until to-morrow, Thursday, July 20, 1922, 
at 11 o’clock a. m, 





NOMINATIONS. 


Executive nominations received by the Senate July 19 (legis- 
lative day of April 20), 1922. 
REGISTERS OF THE LAND OFFICE. 
Claude C. Turner, of North Dakota, to be register of the land 
office at Dickinson, N. Dak. 


Robert EB. Patterson, of Minnesota, to be register of the land 
office at Duluth, Minn, 





CONFIRMATIONS. 
Ezecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate July 19 (legis- 
lative day of April 20), 1922. 
ASSISTANT APPRAISER OF MERCHANDISE, 
Laird Curtin to be assistant appraiser of merchandise in cus- 
toms collection district No. 11, Philadelphia, Pa. 
REGISTER OF THE LAND OFFICE. 
Edwin E. Winters to be register of land office at Montgomery, 
Ala. 
PosTMASTERS, 
NEW YORK, 
Pearla S. Kling, Albany. 
George M. Edsall, Nanuet, 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
Malcolm F. Clark, Coudersport. 
Elmer G. Cornwell, Mansfield. 





REJECTION. 


Executive nomination rejected by the Senate July 19 (legis- 
lative day of April 20), 1922. 
PosTMASTER. 
Lawson J. Pritchard to be postmaster at Tennille, Ga. 





SENATE. 
Tuurspay, July 20, 1922. 
(Legislative day of Thursday, April 20, 1922.) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD obtained the floor. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the Senator from Alabama permit me to 
submit a report, as I am about to leave the city? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield for that purpose. 


THE MUSCLE SHOALS PROJECT. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
report a joint resolution on the Muscle Shoals proposition from 
the majority of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 227) rejecting bids for the 
acquisition of Muscle Shoals was read twice by its title. 

Mr. NORRIS. I ask that the accompanying report (No. 
831) be printed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The report will be printed 
under the rule, 

Mr. NORRIS, The report also expresses the views of the 
minority on the bill (8. 3420) to provide for the manufacture 
of explosives for the use of the Army and Navy, to provide for 
the manufacture of fertilizer for agricultural purposes, to in- 
corporate the Federal Chemical Corporation, and for other pur- 
poses. Later on, I understand, there will be a minority report 
made by other members of the cormmittee on the Ford offer and 
an adverse majority report on Senate bill 3420. 

Mr. ROBINSON, May I ask the Senator what is the minor- 
ity report that he is presenting? I understand that he is pre- 
senting a majority report relating to Muscle Shoais and the 
propositions which have been submitted concerning it. 

.Mr. NORRIS. In the same report there are some views ex- 
pressed by a minority, naming who they are, with reference to 
the bill.» On. that bill there will be. a majority report later 


on; I do not know when; but that is understood in the com- 
mittee, 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD. I suggest that the Senator from Ne 
braska ask unaimous consent that the minority may have an 
opportunity to present their views. 

Mr. NORRIS. I shall be glad to have that included in my 
request. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is ordered as requested. 

Mr. NORRIS. I ask that the joint resolution may go to the 
calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The joint resolution will be 
placed on the calendar. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, there seems to be so very much 
interest in the matter of all the reports bearing upon the ques- 
tion. I ask unanimous consent that all the reports, when they 
are presented, may be printed together as a Senate document. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I think that is a good suggestion. It will 
avoid confusion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ordered, 


Without objection, it is so 


CLAIMS AGAINST GERMANY. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, it may be recalled that 
during the war I introduced an amendment to the trading with 
the enemy act which allowed the Alien Property Custodian to 
sell the property taken from the German enemy. 

The treaty of Versailles, as well as the separate treaty of 
peace, contemplated that the German property in our hands 
should be used as a pledge to secure the settlement of Ameri- 
can claims against Germany. It has been nearly three years 
since President Wilson brought the Versailles treaty back to 
the United States and more than a year has elapsed since the 
Separate treaty of peace with Germany was declared. So far 
as I know, no step has been taken by this Government to pro- 
tect American claimants and to provide for the liquidation of 
their claims. 

We hear a great deal’about the just rights of the German 
claimants to the funds in the hands of the Alien Property Cus- 
todian, and various bills have been introduced to return the 
property to them; and I think it about time that something 
was done to reimburse the American citizens for their just 
and proper claims against the German Government. At the 
rate at which the claims have been allowed against the funds 
in the hands of the Alien Property Custodian, it is doubtful if 
there will be enough property left to secure American claims 
unless prompt action is taken. 

I therefore ask unanimous consent at this time to introduce 
a bill to amend an act entitled “An act to define, regulate, and 
punish trading with the enemy, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved October 6, 1917, as amended, so that the American claim- 
ants may have a tribunal in which to present their claims; and 
I shall insist, so far as I. am able to do so, that the bill shall 
have early consideration. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, of course I haye no objec- 
tion to the request of the Senator from Alabama. Will the 
Senator from Alabama state whether any arrangement has so 
far been made for the adjustment of claims of American citt- 
zens growing out of the sinking of the Lusitania? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That is included in the bill which I 
introduce. Nothing has been done up to this time. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Nothing whatever? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. No; but this will give an opportunity 
to the families and representatives of those who were mur- 
dered in the sinking of the Lusitania to present their claims, 

Mr. ROBINSON. What is the reason, if the Senator knows, 
why the delay has occurred? Why has no action been taken 
to adjust those claims? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I can not give the Senator any reason, 
because I do not know of any. It was contemplated and ex- 
pressly stated in the treaty of Versailles that the property in 
the hands of the Alien Property Custodian should be heid in 
trust by the United States Government to secure the payment 
of those claims. The provisions of the treaty of Versailles in 
reference to these claims and this property were made a part 
of the separate treaty of peace with Germany. 

As I stated a moment ago, more than a year has passed since 
that time and no effort, so far as I know, has been made to 
give the American claimants an opportunity to state their cases 
and prove their claims. I did not act in the matter before, 
because I felt that it was a subject which primarily rested in 
the hands of the party in power, but as no one has taken any 
action, I feel that I should not wait longer. Therefore I have 
presented the bill which I have asked unanimous consent to be 
allowed to introduce at this time and to have it referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary in order that some action may be 
taken in the matter, 


Mr. ROBINSON. I am very glad the Senator has moved in 
the matter. The delay which has already occurréd is incom- 
prehensible to me, and I wish some one would explain why no 
action has been taken to adjust these claims. The conditions 
under which the claims arose are of such a nature that the 
claims can not be disputed, and it becomes a mere matter of 
adjustment, Why, I inquire of other Senators, has no action 
been taken? 

Mr. POMEREND. Mr. President, I think I can give the 
Senator a little information on the subject. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I shall be very glad to have it. 

Mr. POMERENE. I may say that I have felt about it just 
as both the Senator from Alabama and the Senator from 
Arkansas have‘expressed themselves. Some of the claimants 
live in my own State. I have had a number of conferences 
with the attorneys representing those claimants as well as 
other claimants, and I think I may state without any impro- 
priety we have had the matter up with the State Department. 
I know there was some delay, perhaps due to the fact that the 
ambassador from this country to Germany had not been earlier 
appointed. The matter is being considered by the State De- 
partment. I think that negotiations are going on now between 
the Governments looking to some plan with respect to a settle- 
ment of the claims, 

Mr. ROBINSON. In this connection I will say I have not 
understood nor do I understand now that adjustment of the 
claims is dependent upon diplomatic procedure alone or upon 
the appointment of diplumatice representatives between the two 
Governments. As stated by the Senator from Alabama, the 
Versailles treaty contemplated some settlement of these claims. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the Senator will allow me, the ques- 
tion has really passed beyond the domain of international con- 
sideration, because Germany has made a treaty recognizing the 
disposition of this property. If Senators will examine the 
testimony of Mr. Bradley Palmer before the Committee on 
Foreign Relations of the Senate, when the Versailles treaty 
was before that committee, they will see that his testimony 
bears out my statement. Mr. Palmer, by the way, is one of 
the ablest lawyers in Boston. He represented the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian at Paris when the Versailles treaty was written. 
He is largely responsible for the clauses in the Versailles treaty 
which relate to this question. 

Mr. Palmer stated, without contradiction, when that treaty 
was before the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, that 
the Germans had surrendered their right of disposition and 
determination of these matters to Congress of the United 
States, and that it was the duty of the Congress to determine 
what disposition should be made in reference to them. It is 
no longer a question, in other words, for diplomatic negotiation. 
If the State Department seek to invade this question by fur- 
ther diplomatic correspondence, they will be going in the teeth 
of their own treaty, which has already, under a contract with 
Germany, relegated this matter to the absolute control of the 
Congress of the United States. The Congress of the United 
States, if it allows the matter to proceed in that way, will 
be avoiding its plain duty to American citizens and passing the 
right to determine this question to somebody else when it has 
ne as a matter of treaty right, been put finally in the hands 
0 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, may I inquire what effect 
this will have on: the provision of the treaty of Versailles, we 
not having entered into that treaty? It has been contended 
here on the floor—— 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator evidently did not under- 
stand me, I said the treaty of Versailles provided for it, and 
then when we made a separate treaty of peace with Germany 
there were certain articles in the treaty of Versailles which 
were continued and referred to and accepted by Germany. 

Mr. ROBINSON. And that relating to claims was one of 
them. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It was one of them. 

Mr. ROBINSON. It was one of the primary benefits which 
would acerue to the Government of the United States and its 
citizens as presented by the advocates of the treaty which we 
fmally agreed to with the German Government. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It was one of the reasons why I voted 
for the ratification of the German treaty. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That was my understanding also, but the 
Senator will remember that it has been contended on the floor 
of the Senate that the property was seized from certain na- 
tionals of Germany and that we really had no right to give 
away the property seized from their nationals, because under 
a former treaty it should be held in trust for their nationals 
rather than for the German Government. 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD, I will state to the Senator, in» the first 
place, that only governments have a right to speak for their 
nationals, and governments from time immemorial have always 
spoken for their nationals and committed their nationals. .But 
that is not an epen question, The question has been taken.to 
the Supreme Court as to whether the trading with the enemy 
act and the amendment I proposed to it were in yiolation of 
the former treaty with Prussia, and the Supreme Court.of the 
United States held that the Prussian ‘treaty did ‘not apply in 
this case, that it only related to merchants residing in the 
United States, that the property of merchants residing in the 
United States was not touched, and that it did not relate to 
nationals in the enemy country. 

Mr. POMBREND. If the Senator will allow me, I think in 
a general way he has stated the position accurately; but this 
question arose: It might be a question between ‘this Govern- 
ment.and Germany, to use figures‘only by way of illustration, 
as to whether the German Government owed $1,000,000 or $100,- 
000,000, That .has te be determined in some way. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. -Undoubtedly. 

Mr. POMBERENE. It will,prebably be determined by a com- 
mission. I intended .to say, though perhaps I did not make 
myself clear, that those are the questions engaging the atten- 
tion of the State Department. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Undoubtedly; but under the treaties it 
is left to the Congress to provide ‘the tribunal in which to 
determine the question of the amount involved. It ,is not left 
to future diplomatic arrangements. Those ‘have .already been 
settled. Therefore I say the Congress is derelict in its duty 
to the representatives of these American citizens who lost their 
lives and property by the violent conduct of our late German 
enemies unless we take some action immediately providing a 
— in which the cases arising out of those losses may be 

ear 

I ask that the bill which I have introduced may be referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
introduction of the bill at this time? The Chair hears none. 
The bill will.be reeeived and referred. 

The bill .(S..8852) to amend an act entitled “An act.to define, 
regulate, and punish trading with the enemy, and for other 
purposes,” approved October 6, 1917, as amended, was read 
twice by its title and referred to the Committee on 'the Judi- 
ciary. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I wish ‘to present an- 
other request. I .have prepared, -because -ef ‘the importance .of 
the bill, a statement fer .the press analyzing the bill. I ask 
unanimous consent that I may have printed in the Recorp in 
8-peint type, im connection with my remarks, the statement to 
which I refer. 

The PRESIDENT :pro tempore. Witheut objection, it .is se 
ordered. 

The statement referred ‘to is as follows: 

STATEMENT FOR THE PRESS. 

“Senator UnpeRweoop, of. Alabama, ‘to-day ‘introduced ‘the ‘first 
bill to previde for the payment of American claims against 
Germany. IJt-is a comprehensive measure which ‘makes disposi- 
tion of all the German ‘property in this ‘country taken over ‘by 
the Alien Property Custodian and the proceeds of the ‘sales of 
such .property. American :claims are to te adjudicated by a 
commission and, unless they sare otherwise ‘satisfied, paid out 
of the German, property in accordance’ with the provisions :of the 
Versailles treaty and the separate treaty ef-peace between ‘the 
United States and Germany. Senator UnpEerwoop’s ‘bill :pro- 
vides for a commission ‘te be known as the iememy property 
claims commission, to ibe composed of »six commissioners ‘to -be 
appointed by the President: by ‘and with the ativice: and consent 
of the Senate, It will sit in Washingtou, have eng ne] 
all the powers of a United ‘States :court to ‘settle ‘and deter- 
mine all claims made by the Government of the United States 
and by American citizens:against Germany, -growing wut of the 
destruction of life or property or otherwise efore ‘and after 
we entered the war, which were secured by the treaties men- 
tioned, and all claims of German subjects for the return of 
property taken over by the Alien Preperty Custedian. The 
German property in the hands of the United States 4s to ‘be 
classified and American claims paid out ef the several classes 
ef property in their .order, -each .class .to ‘be ‘exhausted . before 
the funds of another class:are touehed. Dnder .this plan. the 
property of the German Government itself will be first used 
to pay American claims and enly when that is exhausted -will 
the property .ef German subjects be used to satisfy American 
claims. Claims of American citizens against Germany -have 
been filed with the State Department te the amount .of nearly 
$1,000,000,000, Some of these claims may be exaggerated, but 
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it is nates that just and preper claims amount to at teast' 


$400,000, 
“The bill provides for the filing of -claims:as follows: 
“ Sec,.29. (a) The following shall be deemed claimants of 


*(1) Any ‘citizen of the United States who ‘has ‘suffered 
damage growing out of acts committed ‘by the -German Govern- 
ment or by any German :autherities ‘since July 81, 1914, and 
prior to April 6, 1917, or by the Austro-Hungarian Government 
or by any Austrian or Hungarian -authorities since July ‘28, 


“(2) Any civilian citizen of the United States’ who ‘suffered 
damages by injury .or who, as ‘surviving dependent, suffered 
damages by personal injury to:or-death of civilians, caused by, 
acts ef war, including bombardments.or:other attacks.on land, 
on.sea, or from the air, and all direct consequences thereof, ‘and 
of all operations of war by the two groups of belligerents 


“(3) Any civilian citizen of the United States who suffered 
damage caused by Germany or her allies as.a victim of acts of 
cruelty, violence, or maltreatment (including injuries to life 
or health as.a consequence of imprisonment, deportation, intern- 
ment, or evacuation, of exposure at sea, or being forced to labor), 
wherever arising, or who, as surviving dependent of any such 


“(4) Any civilian citizen of the United States who suffered 
damage.caused by Germany or her allies in their own territory, 
or in occupied or invaded territory, as a’victim of all acts in- 
jurious to health or capacity to work, or to. honor, or who, as a 
surviving dependent of any such civilian victim, suffered dam- 


age 

en) Any citizen of the United States or any person serving 
in the military, naval, or air forces thereof who suffered dam- 
age caused by any Kind of maltreatment by Germany or her 


“(6) Any civilian citizen of the United States who suffered 
damage caused by being forced by Germany or her allies to 


“(b) The following shall be deemed Claimants of the second 


class: 

“(1) Any citizen of the United States who suffered damage 
or injury inflicted on his property rights or interests, including 
any company or association in which he may be interested, in 
German territory as it existed August ‘1, 1914, or in the territory 
of the former Austro-Hungarian Empire by the application .by 
such nations of either of the exceptional war measures or meas- 
ures of transfer mentioned in paragraphs 1 and 3 of the an- 
nexes to section 4, entitled “Property rights and interests,’ of 
the treaties of Versailles, Trianon, and St. Germain-en-Laye, 


“(2) Any citizen of the United States who ‘has suffered dam- 
age in respect of all property, wherever situated, belonging to 
him, with the exception of naval and military works or mate- 
ridls, which has been carried off, seized, injured, or destroyed 
by the acts of Germany or her allies on land, on ‘sea, or from, 
the air, or damage directly in consequence of ‘hostilities or of 


“(3) ‘Any citizen of ‘the United States who ‘has suffered 
through the acts of the Imperial German ‘Government. or its 
agents or the Imperial and Royal ‘Austro-Hungarian ‘Govern- 
ment or its agents since July 31, 1914, loss, damage, or injury 
to'his person or property, directly or indirectly, whether through 
the ownership of shares of stock in German, Austro-Hungarian, 
American, or other corporations, or in consequence of hostilities, 
or of any operations of war, or otherwise, not hereinbefore. enu- 


“(e) The following shall ‘be deemed claimants of the third 


“(1) The Government.ot the United States, representing the 
people thereof, for damage caused to.the people thereef, for all 
its pensions or compensation in the.nature of pensions.to its naval 


ing 

force—whether mutilated, wounded, .siek, or invalided, and to 
the dependents of such victims, the amount due -being cal- 
culated for each of them as being the capitalized cost.of such 
pensions.and compensation on the basis of the seales in force 
in France as to Germany at the date of November 11, 1921, 
and.as.to Austria and ‘Hungary at the date of May 1, 1919; 

(2) The -Government .of the United States for the eost ‘of 
assistance by such Goverument:to,prisoners of war:and ‘to their 


dependents ; 
“(3) The.Government-of the United ‘States. for allowances by 
such Government to the families and dependents of mebilized 
dine or persons serving with its forces, :the amount -due to 
them for each calendar year in which hostilities occurred being 


1922; 


calculated for the Government on the basis of the average 
scale for such payments. in. force in France during that year ; 

“{4) The Government of the United States. for.damage 
respect of property wherever situated belonging to it, with the 
exception of naval and military works or materials which has 
been carried off, seized, injured, or destroyed by the acts of 
Germany or her allies on land, on or from the air, or 
damage directly in consequence of hostilities or of any opera- 
tions of war; and 

“(5) The representatives of any civilian population of the 
United States which suffered damage in the form, of levies, 
fines, and other similar exactions imposed upon them by Ger- 
many or her allies,” 

Mr. LODGE, Mr. President, unfortunately I was not present 
when the Senator from. Alabama introduced his bill, and I 
should like to ask him just what the purpose of the bill is. 
As I understand, it relates to the claims of American citizens 
against the German Government. 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. The bill proposes to authorize the Presi- 
dent to appoint a commission, and gives them the usual, au- 
thority vested in such commissions, following to a large extent 
the powers which were given to the Spanish Claims Commis- 
sion, with which the Senator from Massachusetts is familiar; 
The bill also provides that the commission shall have two years 
in which to hear these claims and determine the amounts and 
values thereof, and that the time of two years may be ex- 
tended for six months at a time if the President finds it desir- 
able to extend the time. A distinct limitation is placed upon 
the powers of the commission ; but it is given the right to make 
a final adjudication of all these claims unless the commission 
certifies the question as being a matter of so much importance 
that it should be decided by the Supreme Court, and then it 
may be decided by the Supreme Court. 

Mr. LODGE. Does the Senator's bill provide for a wholly 
American commission? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD... It would be entirely an American 
commission, because the claims of which it would have juris- 
diction would be American claims. 

As the Senator from Massachusetts will recall, Mr, Bradley 
Palmer stated before the Committee on Foreign Relations 
that under the terms of the Versailles treaty Germany had 
consented that this whole matter should be submitted to. the 
determination of the Congress of the United States, and those 


clauses of, the Versailles treaty were ratified in the separate | 


treaty of peace with Germany, for which the Senator from 
Massachusetts and I both voted. 

The matter, therefore, is within the power of Congress. 
Purely American claims are involved. The German Govern- 
ment, committing its nationals, has consented that Congress 
shall determine the matter. In introducing the bill of course 
I recognize that Congress must determine what action it will 
take. The bill,only expresses my view as to the lines on which 
the question. should be determined; but more than a year has 
passed by since our treaty of peace with Germany was signed, 
and I think the time has come when Congress should act... As 
the Senator from. Massachusetts remembers, Mr. Palmer, who 
is one of the ablest lawyers in his State, and represented our 
Government at Paris in this matter, stated without contradic- 


tion before the Committee on Foreign Relations that the deter- | 


mination of this question rested in the Congress of the United 
States, 


Mr, LODGE, I have no question of the power of Congress to | 


deal with any question connected with those claims, but I had 
supposed. that the matter could be settled by an agreement with 
Germany under the treaty of peace. 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. It could not be. settled with Germany 
without our making another treaty, because the present treaty 
is the law of the land, and that treaty contemplates that this 
question shall be determined by Congress, although, of course, 
the President. could negotiate another treaty with Germany, 
wiping out the terms of the existing treaty and establishing 
new treaty rights. 

So far as I am concerned, I have no bitterness against our 
late German enemies, I have no feeling of that kind, but it 
would be far from my disposition to see the heirs of the people 


who were murdered in the sinking of the Lusilania go before a | 


mixed tribunal to determine whether or not they had a legal 
claim, against the German Government or its nationals. 
Mr. LODGE...-I myself should never assent to that. It is only 


a question, as I understand, of settling amounts; and the Sena- | 


tor’s idea is that that can be done by our own commission. 
Mr. UNDERWOOD, Unquestionably. I do not rest this con- 


tention on my own statement, but, as I stated, Mr. Palmer, a | 


Republican, not a. Democrat,,an able lawyer in the Senator's 
own State, whom he knows well—— 
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Mr. LODGE. I know him. : 

Mr: UNDERWOOD. Who represented our Government in 
connection with all of this property at Versailles and wrote 
the article in reference to this matter in the treaty of Ver- 
sailles—— 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; I remember his examination before the 
committee very well. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Stated, without contradiction before the 
Senator’s. committee, that this was now a question for the de- 
termination of the Congress and not for the determination of 
anybody else. 

M. LODGE. The Senator's plan is that we should have a 
commission to determine the claims and present them as Gov- 
ernment claims? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The bill provides for a commission to 
determine our rights in the matter, to fix the amount of the 
claims, decide whether they are equitable and lawful, and to 
certify them. Then it gives the German Government an oppor- 
tunity to pay them if it will; and if the German Government 
then refuses to pay them, the bill proposes to make the property 
which is now in our hands, which has been taken by the Alien 
Property Custodian, subject to the payment of the claims. 

Mr. LODGE. I have no objection to the bill. I merely 
wished to understand it. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, do I understand that the bill 
introduced by the Senator from Alabama contemplates, in case 

| the German Government does not pay these claims, that we 
| May confiscate the individual property of German nationals 
| which has been seized by us and devote its proceeds to their 
| payment? 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. We confiscated that property in March, 
| 1918, when we adopted the amendment which I proposed to the 
| trading with the enemy act by the vote of every Senator who 
was then present, except one, and by a unanimous vote of the 
House of Representatives; but the question of confiscation no 
| longer exists, because, under the treaties which have already 
| been made, the German Government, speaking for itself and its 
nationals, has conceded that this property may be used to pay 
| these claims if the German Government does not pay them. 

Mr. BORAH. But what ‘the German Government concedes 
and what we are in honor bound to do, and as a matter of wise 
policy should do, are two entirely different propositions. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Of course, I agree with the Senator in 
his main statement, but not in his inference, bécause I think 
that if Congress is in honor bound to do anything, it is in honor 
bound to protect the rights of American citizens who had their 
property and their lives ruthlessly destroyed by an enemy 
Government. For us to say that we owe anything to the people 
| who at that time, in March, 1918, were dropping bombs on 


| London from airplanes, destroying private property, murder- 


| ing innocent citizens, and who from a distance of 75 miles 
| were firing cannon upon Paris, not for military purposes but 
| for the purpose of terrorizing innocent citizens in the heart of 
Paris—to say that the Congress of the United States is in 
honor bound to protect the rights of the citizens of that Gov- 
| ermment rather than the rights of American citizens is not at 
all in accord with my viewpoint on the subject. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I do not disagree with the Sena- 
tor from Alabama at all that Congress is in honor bound to 
protect the rights of American citizens ; but it is in honor bound 
to protect them in an honorable way, and, in my judgment, it 
would not be an honorable way to protect them by confiscating, 
because of the depredations of the Government of their country, 
the individual property of those Germans who invested in this 
country, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I want to state to the Senator that 
there is no nian on the floor of the Senate for whose opinions 
and independence of judgment on the great questions that come 
before the Senate I have more respect than I have for those of 
the Senator from Idaho, but I differ absolutely with him on 
this question. The old principle of international law that an 
invading army should respect the property of the citizens of the 
country in which the army advanced was right in its day and 
time, but to-day peoples make war against other peoples. Ger- 
many could not have sustained herself for a year if the people 
of Germany had not been behind. the German Government. 
| They depredated the property and destroyed the lives of inno- 
cent people; including our own nationals and those of our 
allies, miles behind the lines, where there was no military 
| operation proceeding. | They even went to the extent when Hin- 
denburg made his retreat of destroying the forests of the 
French peasants. To say, since we took this property, as we 
' did, as an act of war, that we are under any obligation to re- 
| turn it to those people who destroyed our people and our allies’ 
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property, it seems to me goes a long way beyend the ethics of 
the case. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the doctrine for whieh IF con- 
tend is one which we have been adveeating ever since we have 
been a Government. 
insisting upon that doctrine. We have written it in: treaties, 
we have written it in the decisions of our courts; and:we have 
succeeded in writing it into international law. I do not think 
that we are in a position to controvert the proposition at this. 
time. 
stroying the doctrine for which we have been contending for a 
hundred years, a doctrine sound in justice and wise as a mat- 
ter of expediency. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator is right, of course, that in 
the early days we did contend for it, and that doctrine was 
embodied im international law, but when the great Werld War 
broke out, when war was made under sea and in the air against 
citizens and net against armies, that principle of international 
law was relegated to the rear, and the Congress itself aban- 
doned it when it veted for the amendment which I offered on 
this floor im March, 1918, to. confiscate this enemy property. 
I do net know, whether or not the Senator was present in the 
Senate when the vote was taken, but if he was he voted for 
the amendment, because there was but one vote in the Senate. 
cast against it:on a roll call, and that was not the vote of the 
Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President-—— 

Mr. WALSH.of Mentana. Mr. President, the statement made 
by the Senater—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ala 
bama yield ; and if se, te whom? ¢ 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I was discussing the question with the 
Senator from Idaho, and I will yield first to him, if the Senator 
from Montana will pardon me. 

Mr. BORAH. I was only going to say that I do not remem- 
ber the vote on the particular amendment to which the Sena- 
tor has , but IL do know the construction which was 
placed upen that act in the debate in the House and in the 





that of 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. wt the Senator will allow me, when the 
amendment, was. presented in the Senate I made a short. state- 
ment on the fleer, and I said then that I regarded the act of taking 


and selling this preperty as a war act and: one of the strongest | 


blows that. we could aim against Germany and its nationals to 
affect their morale behind the lines, and I believe it was. 
there is no question, about the position which I took. 

Mr. BORAH.. I am satisfied that there is no doubt as to the 
pesition which the Senator eccupied or as to his individual 
views, but I think, if the Senater will recur te the debate and 
the repert of the committee, he will have no trouble in arriving 
at the conclusion that there were quite a number of Senators 
who entertained an entirely different view as to the effect and 
purpose of that act. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Where the Senater is making the mis- 
take is in his recollection. The trading; with the enemy act 
was passed in 1917, if I recollect, aright. That. act was re 
ported from the Judiciary Committee and there was considerable 
debate on it, and under it the Alien P roperty Custedian was 


about ; 
wiped out that idea, entirely. I proposed the amendment as an 
act ef war. 
Mr, OVERMAN. Mr. President, was not that amendment 
put on a deficiency apprepriation bill? 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. It was put on an appropriation bill, 
but it came up en the floer of the Senate reperted 


Mr. BRANDEGER. "Mr, President, was it a confiscatery 
amendment? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes; it teok this property and author- 
ized its sale. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Instead ef the trusteeship previded for 
in the original act? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes; it wiped out the idea of a trustee- 
ship. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr: President—— 

The PRESIDENT pre tempore. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yielé to the Senater from Montana? 
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Mr: UNDERWOOD. T yield. 
Mr. WALSH of Montana. I rose because I find myself in 
entire disagreement with the’ Senater from Alabama with re- 


of the United States shall let it be understood that 
4 have already resolved to confiseate and have confiscated 
this property. The faet about the matter, as has been indi- 
cated, is that the act originally provided that the Alfen Prop- 
Custodian should possess himself of these German inter- 
ests and hol@’ them in trust subject to further direction of 
Congress. He was authorized’ in the original act to sell and 
dispose of property that ‘en perishable in character; but the 
avails of the property thus disposed of became trust fimds in 
his hands in exactly the same mamer as the property origi- 
nally was, subject to the disposition of Congress. 

In the spring of 1918 the amendment referred to by the 
Senator from Alabama was enacted by Congress. That, if I 
have any just conception whatever of its provisions, was not 
a eo 


nly such as was perishable in character. It was 
conceived that it would be unwise to allow the great industrial 
plants which had been built up in this country by German 
capital to go back into German hands after the war was over; 
and Congress resolved to put that property im such shape as 
that those particular industrial properties should not go back 


avails of those properties, cash instead of factories and lands 
and stocks and that sort of thing: The Alien Property Cus- 
todian holds that cash, subject to such disposition as the Con- 
gress may at any time see fit to make with respect to it; and 
when the time comes there are some of us, I'am sure, who will 
desire to be heard upon the propriety Mr. President, 
the wisdom—of appropriating this property te the satisfaction 
of just claims of our citizens, not against the owners of this 
property but against the German Government. 

Mr. BRANDEGESR. Mr. President 

Mr: WALSH of Montana. If the Senator will parden me, 
I merely desire to add that it becomes a matter of mere sig- 
nifieance, of more importance, of more deep-seated importance, 
to the people of the United States at this time than perhaps at 
any other time in our history. Capital is going from our coun- 
try into investments in all the countries of the world in quan- 
tities that were never thought of before in our history. Shall 
we now recede from the position we took, and, in the event of 
our unfortunately getting entangled in war with some of these 
countries into which Ameriean capital is now going, shall we 
give them a precedent for the confiseation of that property, 
or shall we adhere to the time-honored principle that has char- 
acterized our foreign relations upon this subject up to the 
present’ time?’ 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, will the Senator permit’ 

an interruption in that connection? 

onthe PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield for a question. I desire to 
answer what the Senator from Montana has said. 

Mr. BRANDEGEEB. Yes; I do not want to answer him. I 
just’ want to ask him a question in connection with what he 
has just said, and it’ is this: No matter what the previous: 
Congresses may have had in mind about the taking of this 
property and as to its ultimate disposition, no matter whether 
it has been converted into cash or not; no matter whether at 
one time they may have considered that they were confiscating 
it and at another time perhaps that they were it as 
trustee, the final act of Congress im relation to it was that it 
should be held subject to the future disposition of Oongress,; 
was it not? So that to-day the whole question.is before us 
to deeide what the policy of Congress shalt be with relation 
to this property. 

Mr, eens I will answer the Senator’s question 
from: the of this bill. He is clearly right in his 
contention that the Congress has the power of disposition and 
can return this property to its German owne:s if it desires to 
do so. I favor the American citizen and not the German citi- 
zen, but it is clearly within the pewer of Congress; and’ I have 
had the bill referred to a committee of which the distinguished 
Senator from Montana and the distinguished Senator from 
Connecticut are both honered members—the Judiciary Com- 
rai here they will have full and free opportunity to 
consider it. 


as to what the condition is now. If he desires to 

shall return this property, and he can command ' 

a majority of the Congress in favor of giving it back 
German nationals, I concede that the : 

can give away anything, as it gave $20,000, 

short time ago; but the Senator, I thimk, has 

ing his statement the viewpoint of the trading 

act as originally reported from the Judiciary Committee. 
however, he will refer to what I said when I reported 
amendment to authorize the taking of all of this property and 
selling it, except the patents, he will see that I stated that it 
contemplated an act of war. That is a very different proposi- 
tion from holding the property as trustee; but I want to say 
to the Senator in addition to that, not for the purpose of con- 
troverting his viewpoint but to call attention to the fact that 
when f originally proposed the amendment—which was adopted 
by the vote of every Senator in this Chamber who voted, ex- 
eept one~authorizing the Alien Property Custodian to take 
this property and sell it and put the money in the Treasury of 
the United States and afterwards invest it in Liberty bonds, 
inadvertently I left out of my amendment the power to sell 
the patents. It never entered my mind that the patents did 
not constitute a destructible property. It was not a property 
that had to be taken care of. There was no occasion for sell- 
ing the patents, except to take them away from their German 
owners. Subsequently to the time when I offered my amend- 
ment—I do not remember who it came from—some one 
offered a proposal here, either a bill or amendment, and the 
Congress passed it, authorizing the President of the United 
States to take over and confiscate the patents 

As to the question to which the Senator refers about our 
making investments the world over, that is a question that the 
great merchants may consider. I look at these questions from 
a standpoint of lasting peace; and I believe to-day that if the 
German junkers—I am not referring to the plain people of 
Germany, but I am talking of the millionaires who sat behind 
the Emperor and gave him the pecuniary power to pursue the 
ruthless war that cost us thousands of lives and billions of 
doliars—if the ruthless junker class of Germany had Known 
when they started into this war that under international law 
their individual property was subject to confiscation, they 
would have hesitated on the brink. I believe to-day that the 
best bond that can be given by the great nations of the world 
to maintain peace is to abandon the idea that the great wealth 
of the world shall be protected in time of war, and let the 
man know who puts up the dollars to fight wars that if he 
goes to war his own dollars are subject to confiscation as well 
as the lives of his neighbors’ sons. . 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, there are no doubt 
two sides to that question, and in due time we will consider 
both of them; but for the present I have before me the act of 
March 28, 1918, and I think there can be no doubt whatever, 
from the reading of the language of the law, what the purpose 
of the Congress in the matter was. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator must read the language of 
the law in connection with the remarks I made when TI pre- 
sented the amendment to the Senate, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes; but unfortunately, as the 
Senator knows, there is a rule which forbids us from paying 
very much attention- to debates in construing statutes, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The debates may not be admissible in 
construing statutes, but when you come down to the legal 
point we have passed that. That is no longer an issue. The 
German Government has made a treaty authorizing us to take 
this property and pay our nationals with it. It is a treaty right 
existing between the two Governments. If you put it on the 
strict legal basis, the meaning of the language, whether we 
confiscated it or not is not of importance, because they have 
signed the treaty of Berlin, which has been ratified by both 
Governments, and they have consented that we may take this 
property to pay our own nationals. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I am simply concerned in the 
question as to whether or not we have actually confiscated this 
property. This was the statute; 

The fourth paragraph of section 12 of the “ trading with the enemy 
act,’ approved October 6, 1917, is amended to read ag follows : 

“The Alien Property Custodian shall be vested with all of the 
powers of a common-law trustee in respect of all property, other than 
money, which has been or shall be, or which hag been or shal) be 
required to be, conveyed, transferred, assigned, delivered, or paid over 
to him im pursuance of the provisions this act, and, in addition 
thereto, acting under the supervision and direction of the President, 
and under such rules and regulations as the. President shall prescribe, 
shall have power to manage such property and. do any act or things in 


spect thereof or make any disposi thereof or of any part thereof, 
by sale or otherwise, and exercise any rights or powers which may be 


thereof in like 


appurtenant thereto or to the owner 
thoug -. Provided, That 


or become 

Manner as P he were absolute owner thereo 

any property 80. els r 

States, shall be eee eet at public sale to the 

which shall be Sy oe ae ie Snead tae 

which sha ro) ereo s - 
ated, unless "the President? stating the reasons "therefor in the public 
interest shall otherwise determine: Provided further, That when sold 
at public sale, the Alien Property Custodian upon the or of the 

President stating the reasons therefor, shall have the right to reject 

= and resell such property at public sale or othe as the 

dent may direct. Any person property from the Alien 

Property Custedian for an und Dp 1, ot for resale to a 

person not a citizen of the United Sta or for the benefit of a person 

fiot a citizen of the United States, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and, upon conviction, shall be subject to a fine of not more than 
$10, , or imprisonment for not. more than 10 years, or both, and the 
property shall be forfeited to the United States. It shall be the duty 
of every corporation incorporated within the United States and every 
unincorporated association, or company, or trustee, or trustees within 
the United States issuing shares or certificates representing beneficial 
interests to transfer suc res or petite spe. his, or their 
books into the name of the Alien Property ian upon demand, 
ac anied by the presentation of the certificates which represent 
such res or beneficial interests. The Alien Property Custodian shall 
forthwith deposit in the Treasury of the United States, as hereinbefore 
provided, the proceeds of any such property or rights so sold by him.” 

So he continues the common-law trustee of the avails, just as 
he was of the original property. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. Has the Senator from Alabama asked 
to have printed in the Recorp the bill which has just been 
introduced by him? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I asked to have a synopsis of the bill 
printed in the Recorp, and I have no objection to having the 
bill printed in the Recorp. 

Mr. BRANDEGBRE. I would like to have it printed in 
Record, so that everybody interested may know what it is. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I ask that it may be printed in 
Recorp in 8-point type. 

There being no objection, the bill was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp in 8-point type, as follows: 

A bill (S. 3852) to amend an act entitled “An act to define, regulate, 
and punish er with the enemy, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved October 6, 1917, as amended. 

Be it enacted, etc., That an act entitled “An act to define, 
regulate, and punish trading with the enemy, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved October 6, 1917, as amended, be, and hereby is, 
amended by adding thereto the fotlowing sections: 

“Spe. 20. (a) A commission is heteby created and estab- 
lished, to be known as the enemy property claims commission, 
hereinafter referred to as the commission, which shall be com- 
posed of six commissioners, all of whom shall be learned in the 
law, who shall be appointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. .No more than three of the 
commissioners shall be appointed from the same political party. 
One of said commissioners shall be designated by the terms of 
his appointment to be the president of the commission. 

“(b) The President of the United States, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, shall fill all vacancies which 
may occur in said commission. 

“(c) Any commissioner may be removed by the President 
for inefficiency, neglect of duty, or malfeasance in office. 

(a) Each of the members of the commission, the Assistant 
Attorney General, the attorneys, and the clerk provided herein 
shall be citizens of the United States, and shall take the oath 
of office prescribed by law to be taken by officers of the United 
States. 

“(e) The commission shall have a seal with such device as 
it may order. 

““(f) The commission may sit as a whole or in two divisions, 
each composed of three members of the commission. The com- 
mission may divide and assign its business to such divisions 
of the commission, reserving for the consideration of the entire 
commission such matters as it may deem advisable. Two of 
the commissioners constituting such a division of the commis- 
sion shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business 
assigned to such division, and the agreement of two such com- 
missioners shall be necessary to decide any question arising 
before such division of the commission. Four members of the 
entire commission shall constitute a quorum for the transaction 
of business, and the agreement of four such commissioners 
shall be necessary to decide any question arising before said 
entire commission. 

“Sec. 21. (a) The said commission shall, within 30 days 
after the appointment of the thembers thereof, meet, and it 
shall thereafter hold its sessions in the city of Washington, 
D. C. 

“(b) The said commission shall proceed immediately after 
its first meeting, with all convenient dispatch, to arrange and 
docket the several claims admissible hereunder, and to consider 
the evidence which shall have been or which may be offered by 


act, except when sold to the United 


the 


the 
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the respective claimants, and in opposition thereto, allowing 
such further time for the production of such further evidence 
as may be required and as it shall think reasonable and just; 
and shall thereupon proceed to determine and award upon each 
of the said claims according to the provisions hereof. 

“(e) The said commission is hereby authorized to publish 
notiee of its sessions and to make all needful rules and regu- 
lations, not contravening the laws of the United States, for 
regulating the forms and mode of procedure before the said 
commission, and to carry into full and complete effect the pro- 
visions hereof. Such rules and mode of procedure made with 
regard to claims filed under section 29 herein shall conform, so 
far as practicable, to the mode of procedure and practice of 
the district courts of the United States. The said commission 
is hereby vested with the same powers now possessed by the 
district courts of the United States to compel the attendance 
and testimony of parties, claimants, and witnesses, to preserve 
order, and to punish for contempt, and to compel the production 
of any books or papers deemed material to the consideration of 
any claim or matter pending before the said commission, 

“(d) The said commission is also vested with all the powers 
now possessed by the district courts of the United States to 
take or procure testimony in foreign countries. Such testi- 
mony may be taken, pursuant to the provisions of existing 
laws and the rules of practice of the district courts of the 
United States, so far as applicable, before the commission or 
any commissioner or commissioners appointed to take testi- 
mony hereunder. 

“(e) The marshal of the United States for the District of 
Columbia, or his deputies, shall serve, within said District, all 
process issued by said commission, preserve order in the place 
of sitting, and execute the orders of said commission ; and out- 
side the District of Columbia the process of said commission 
shall be served by the United States marshals, or their depu- 
ties, in their respective districts: Provided, however, That the 
said commission or any commissioner appointed by it to take 
testimony in the United States or foreign countries is hereby 
authorized to appoint an officer te serve any process issued by 
said commission or commissioner. 

“(f) When testimony is to be taken before the commission 
or any commissioner appointed to take testimony within any 
District, Territory, or insular possession, the clerk of any court 
of the United States for such District or Territory or the clerk 
of any local judicial tribunal for such insular possession shall, 
on application of the commission or commissioner appointed to 
take testimony, or of any party to the proceeding, or his at- 
torney, issue a subpena for such witness, commanding him to 
appear and testify before the commission or commissioner at a 
time and place stated in the subpeena; and if any witness, after 
being duly served with such subpeena, refuses or neglects to 
appear, or after appearing refuses to testify, not being privi- 
leged from giving testimony, and such refusal or neglect is 
proved to the satisfaction of any judge of the court whose clerk 
issues the subpena, such judge may proceed to enforce obedi- 
ence to the process or punish the disobedience as any court of 
the United States or such insular possession may proceed in 
ease of disobedience to process of subpena to testify issued by 
such court; and the production before such commission or com- 
missioner of any paper or writing, written instrument, book, 
or other document may also be required in the manner pre- 
scribed in section 869 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States. 

“(g) Each of the said commissioners and the clerk and each 
of the commissioners to take testimony shall have aythority to 
administer oaths and affirmations and to take the depositions 
of claimants, parties, and witnesses in all matters pending be- 
fore or to be presented before the commission; and if any per- 
son shall knowingly and willfully swear or affirm falsely in 
such examination or deposition to any matter or fact touching 
which such person is examined, or if any person, whether 
claimant or witness, shall so swear or affirm falsely to the 
eontents of any memorial, petition, affidavit, deposition, or 
other paper containing any matter or fact pertaining to any 
claim or proceeding pending before or to be presented before 
said commission, or shall, in giving testimony or in swearing 
or affirming to any deposition, affidavit, or other paper before 
any officer authorized to administer oaths or to take such testi- 
mony, swear or affirm falsely to any matter or fact pertaining 
to any claim or proceeding pending or to be presented before 
said commission, every such person so swearing or affirming 
falsely as aforesaid shall be deemed guilty of perjury just as 
if such false oath or affirmation had been taken in a judicial 
proceeding in any of the courts of the United States or in any 
local judicial tribunal of any insular possession, and shall be 
liable to indictment and trial in the district court of the United 
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States for the district in which such perjury shall have been 
committed, or in the proper courts of the United States for 
the Territory or District of Columbia, or in proper courts of the 
insular possession in which such perjury shall have been com- 
mitted, and shall upon conviction suffer such punishment as is 
provided by the laws of the United States or of the insular 
possession for that offense. No person shall be excluded as a 
witness before the commission because such person is a party 
to or interested in the claim or proceeding; and any claimant or 
party in interest may be examined as a witness on the part of 
the Government. 

“(h) All claims filed hereunder shall be filed with the clerk 
of the commission, and the prosecution of the claim shall be 
deemed to have commenced at the date of such filing. 

“ Seo. 22. (a) The commission shall appoint and fix the com- 
pensation of a clerk, and may also appoint and fix the com- 
pensation of one or more messengers, stenographers, typists, 
interpreters, and such other employees as the business of the 
commission may require; and may also appoint and fix the 
compensation or fees of one or more commissioners—who are 
herein designated as commissioners to take testimony—who 
shall be citizens of the United States, whose duty it shall be 
to take testimony in the United States or in foreign countries 
in such cases as may be brought before the said commission, 
but no compensation shall be paid in excess of that paid for 
like or similar service in the departments and executive agen- 
cies of the United States. 

“(b) Each of the said members of the commission shall be 
paid monthly at the rate of $7,500 per annum. The Depart- 
ment of State shall provide said commission with all necessary 
and suitable rooms and offices for holding its sessions and trans- 
acting its business. All the expenses, including the salaries 
and compensation of said commission and of its officers and 
employees, shall be paid by the Department of State upon 
vouchers certified by the president of the commission, or by 
order of the members of the commission in case of his absence 
or inability to act. 

“ Sec, 23. It shall be the duty of the commission, and it shall 
have jurisdiction, to receive, examine, and adjudicate all claims 
filed as provided herein. It shall adjudicate said claims ac- 
cording to the merits of the several cases, the principles of 
equity, and of law. 

“ Sec. 24. (a) The orders, judgments, awards, and decrees of 
the commission or any division thereof shall be final, unless a 
new trial or rehearing shall be granted by said commission, 
and no retrial or rehearing shall be had except upon motion 
made within 380 days of said order, judgment, award, or de- 
cree. 

“(b) When the commission is in doubt as to any question of 
law arising upon the facts in any case before it, it may state 
the facts and the question of law so arising and certify the 
same to the Supreme Court of the United States for its de- 
cision, and said court shall have jurisdiction to consider and 
decide the same. 

“Sec. 25. (a) The commission, immediately after its award 
shall have been made and become final, shall transmit a copy 
thereof, certified by the clerk of the commission and signed by 
the president of the commission, or by at least two other mem- 
bers of the commission in his absence or inability to act, to the 
Alien Property Custodian or Treasurer of the United States, 
or both, as the case may be, which officials, thereafter, as soon 
as may be, shall dispose of any money or other property in 
accordance with such award. 

“(b) The powers and jurisdiction hereby granted to said 
commission shall be in force and continue for the period of 
two years from the date the commission meets for the first 
time, as provided in section 21 hereof, and for no longer time: 
Provided, That the President may from time to time extend 
the said period beyond said two years, not exceeding six months 
in each instance, when in his judgment such extension is neces- 
sary to enable the commission to complete its work: And pro- 
vided further, That in case the commission shall have com- 
pleted its work before the expiration of the said two years or 
any extension granted by the President, he may dissolve said 
commission. Immediately after the commission shall have com- 
pleted its work all the files and records of said commission 
shall be deposited in the Department of State. 

“ Sec. 26. (a) The President shall appoint, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, one additional Assistant At- 
torney General of the United States, who shall hold his office 
during the existence of said commission, and the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States is empowered to employ and fix the 
compensation of such other attorneys and employees as the 
duties laid upon his office by the provisions hereof may require, 
It shall be the duty of said Assistant Attorney General and 
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attorneys to appear as atterney and counsel for the ‘United 
States under the direction of the Attorney General and to de- 
fend its interests in all claims and proceedings before said 
-commission. 

“(b) Service of all notices of claims and petitions filed 
hereunder shall be made upon the Attormey General at such 
time and in such manner as may be prescribed by the com- 


mission, 

“(ce) Lhe defense of the United States to any claim shall be 

made under such rules and regulations as the commission may 

That should the Atterney General fail to 

ny ¢laim the claimant may proceed with the case 

under such ae as the commission may adopt; but the elaim- 

ant shall not in such cases have award for his claim, or for 

any part thereof, unless he shall establish the same by proof 
satisfactory to the commission. 

“ Sc. 27. (a) All money or other property or the proceeds 
of the sale thereof held by the Alien Property Custodian or 
Treasurer of the United States by virtue of the trading with 
the enemy act, as amended, the return of which is now author- 
ized by section ‘9 thereof, shall be, as elsewhere provided herein, 
returned to the owner thereof or his agenf er legal representa- 
tive. 

“(b) Claims made under this section by any person asserting 
citizenship of the United States by natwralization process shall 
not be denied on the ground of any presumption of expatriation 
which may have arisen against him if he has returned to the 
United States and gives satisfactory evidence of his loyalty 
to the United States during his absence abroad. 

“(c) Claims made under this section and subsections (b) and 
(c) of section 30 hereof shall be filed with the commission 
within one year after the date the commission meets for the 
first ‘time, as provided in section 21 hereof, or shall be for- 
ever waived and barred. 

“Szc, 28, All money and other property, including the pro- 
ceeds of the sale thereof, held by the Alien Property Custedian 
or the Treaserer of the United States by virtue of 'the trading 
with the enemy act, as amended, which at the time. it was con- 
veyed, assigned, transferred, delivered, er paid over to the Alien 
Property Custedian, or required so to be, or seized by him, be- 
longed. to any person enumerated in this section, shall be re- 
turned by the comaiission to the owner thereof, or te his agent 
or legal ‘representative, if the payment of claims which may ‘be 
allewed by the commission to claimants under sections 20 and 
30 hereof are otherwise satisfied; dtherwise the same shall be 
first subject to the payment thereof as herein provided. The 
Alien Property Oustodianm shall classify ali such money oe 
other property in. two lists—one covering that belonging to 
Germany and its nationals, the other covering that belenging 
to Austria-Hungary and its mationais, as follows: 

“Class 1. Money and other property belenging to the Gov- 
ernment, or any political or municipal subdivision thereof, or 
any agent or agency thereof. 

“ Class 2. (a) All other money and property belonging to any 
person not enumerated in the foregoing class 1, the return of 
which is not authorized ‘by section 27 hereof. 

“(b) No person enumerated in this section shall file claim 
for the return of bis money er other property antil such time 
as the commission shall announce it will receive such claims: 
Provided, That all such claims shall be filed with the commis- 
sion within one year after the date of such announcement by 
the commission or shail be thereafter forever waived and 
barred. e 

“ Smo. 29. (a) The following shall be deemed claimants of 
the first class hereunder: 

“(1) Any citizen of the United States who has suffered 
damage growing out of acts committed by the German Gevern- 
ment or by any German authorities simce July 31, 1914, and 
prier to April 6, 1917, or by the Austro-Hungarian Government 
or by any Austrian or Hungarian authorities since July 28, 
1914, and prior to December 7, 2917; 

“(2) Any civilian citizem of the United States who suffered 

damages by injury, or who, as surviving dependent, suffered 
damages by personal injury to or death of civilians, caused 
by aets of war, including bombardments or other attacks on 
land, On sea, or from the air, and all direct consequences 
thereof, and of all operations of war by the two groups of bel- 
ligerents wherever arising; 
_ *(3) Any civilian eitizen of the United States who suffered 
damage ¢caused by Germany or her allies as a victim of acts 
of cruelty, violence, or maltreatment (ineladimg injuries to 
life or health as a consequence of imprisenment, deportation, 
imternment, or evacuation, of exposure at sea or being forced 
to labor), wherever arising, or who, as surviving dependent of 
any such civilian victim, suffered damage; 


“(4) Any civilian citizen of the United States who suffered 
damage caused by Germany or her allies in their own territory, 
er in-oceupied or invaded territory, as a victim of all acts 
injurious te health or eapacity to work, or to honor, or whe, 
eee dependent of any such civilian victim, suffered 

mage ; 
“(5) Any citizen of the United States or amy person serving 
in the military, naval, or air forces thereof who suffered dam- 
age caused by any kind of maltreatment by Germany or her 
allies of prisoners of war; and 

“(6) Any civilian citizen of the United States whe suffered 
damage caused by being ferced by Germany or her allies to 
labor without just remuneration. 

— The follo wing shall be deemed claimants of the second 


“(1) Any citizen of the United States who suffered damage 


‘or injury inflicted on his property rights or interests, includ- 


ing any company or association in which he may be interested 
in German territory as it existed August 1, 1914, or in the 
territery of the former Austro-Hungarian Empire by the ap- 


‘plication by such nations of either of the exceptional war 


Measures Or measures of transfer mentioned in paragraphs 1 
and 3 of the annexes to section 4, entitled ‘Property rights 
and interests, of the treaties of Versailles, Trianon, and St. 
Germain-en-Laye, respectively ; 

“(2) Any citizen of the United States who has suffered 
damage in respect of all property, wherever situated, belonging 
to him, with the exception of naval and military works or ma- 
terials, which has beem carried off, seized, injured, or de- 
stroyed by the acts of Germany or her allies on land, op sea, 
or from the air, or Gamage directly in consequence of hos- 
tilities or ef any operations of war; and 

“(8) Any citizen of the United States who has suffered 
through the acts of the Imperial German Government, or its 
agents, or the Imperial and Reyal Austro-Hungarian Govern- 
ment, or its agents, since July 31, 1914, less, damage, or in- 
jury to his person or property, directly or indirectly, whether 
through the ownership of shares of steck in German, Austro- 
Hungarian, American, or other corporations, er in consequence 
of hostilities or of any operations of war, or otherwise, not 
hereinbefore enumerated. 

- “(e) The following shall be deemed claimants ef the third 
Class: 

“(1) The Government of the United States, representing the 
peopie thereof, for damage caused to the people thereof for all 
its pensions or compensation im the nature of pensions to its 
naval and military victims of war—including members of its 
air force—whether mutilated, wounded, sick, or invalided, and 
to the dependents of such victims, the amount due being cal- 
Dee we epee 8 tt: ome tells remem eadeta  a 
ae and compensation on the basis of the scales in fo?ee 

in France as to Germany at the date of November 11, 
as to Austria and Hungary at the date of May 

“(2) The Government ef the United States, for the cost of 
assistamee by snch Government to prisoners of war and to their 
families and dependents; 

“(8) The Government of the United States, for allowances 
by such Government to the families and dependents of mobilized 
persons or persons serving with its ferces, the amount due to 
them for each calendar year in which hostilities occurred being 
calculated for the Government on the basis of the average scale 
for such payments im force in France during that year ; 

“(4) The Government of the United States, fer damage in 
respect of property wherever situated belonging to it, with the 
exception of naval and military works or materials, which has 
been carried off, seized, injured, or destroyed by the acts of 
Germany or her allies on land, on sea, or from the air, or dam- 
age directly in consequence of hostilities or of any operations 
of war; and 

“(5) The tatives of any civilian population of the 
United States which suffered damage in the form of levies, 
fines, and other similar exactions imposed upon them by Ger- 
many or her allies. 

“(d) The award to any claimant under this section shail be 
only for the amount of the actual damage which said claimant 
shall prove that he has sustained. Remote or prospective dam- 
ages shail net be awarded. The awards made te claimants 
ender this section shall include interest at the rate of 6 per 
eent per annum from the date that the joss, damage, or injury 
was sustained by the claimant until such date as the award is 


“(e) All claims under this section shall be filed with the com- 
months 


tmaission withim six after the date the commission helds 
its finst meeting, or shall be thereafter forever waived and 
barred: Provided, That the commission may, in its discretion, 





extend the time for filing said claims for an additional period, 
not exceeding six months. 

‘*(f) Any claim prosecuted under this section shall be pre- 
sented by petition containing such allegations and in such 


form as the commission may require. The petition shall be 


signed and be verified by the affidavit of the claimant, his 
attorney, or agent. 

“(g) All persons whom the commission may require shall be 
made parties defendant, and service shall be obtained upon 
all parties defendent in accordance with the practice in the 
district courts. 

“(h) In ease any award is rendered by the commission to 
claimants under this section, the commission shall, upon motion 
of the attorney or counsel for the claimant, allow in addition 
to the amount thereby awarded such counsel and attorney 
fees to the counsel and attorneys employed by the claimant or 
claimants, respectively, as the commission shall determine to 
be just and reasonable as compensation for the services ren- 
dered the claimant in prosecuting such claims, which allowance 
shall be entered as a part of the award in such case and 
shall be made specifically payable to said attorney or counsel 
as a part of said award, the payment of which shall be in full 
compensation to the counsel or attorney ‘for prosecuting such 
claim; and all other liens upon, or assignments, sales, trans- 
fers, either absolute or conditional, for services rendered or to 
be rendered, about any claim or part or parcel thereof, pro- 
vided for in this amendment heretofore or hereafter made or 
done before such award is rendered and payment thereof made 
shall be absolutely void and of no effect. 


“(i) The commission shall order the payment of all claims. 


allowed by it to claimants under this section against the 
nation concerned, in so far as such awards are otherwise 
unsatisfied, out of the money and other property enumerated 
in section 28 hereof which shall have been classified as belong- 
ing to it and its nationals: Provided, That all the money and 
other property constituting the first class set forth therein shall 
be exhausted before that constituting the second class shall be 
subject to such awards, and in event all money and other prop- 
erty classified as belonging to one of the former enemy nations 
and its nationals shall be more than sufficient to satisfy all 
awards against it, the balance shall be held subject to the 
satisfaction of the awards which may be rendered against the 
other enemy nation concerned, if such other awards are not 
otherwise satisfied: Provided further, That the same shall not 
be so used until all money and other property belonging to such 
other nation and its nationals shall have been exhausted, 

“Awards allowed to claimants of the first class shall be paid 
before awards allowed to claimants of the second and third 
élass, and awards allowed to claimants of the second class shall 
be paid before awards allowed to claimants of the third class, 
and should such money and other property be insufficient to 
satisfy in full awards to claimants of any one of said three 
classes the same and/or the proceeds thereof shall be distributed 
ratably among the several claimants of that class. 

“(j) All money held by the Alien Property Custodian or by 
the Treasurer of the United States belonging to persons in the 
class then subject to the payment of awards under this section 
shall be exhausted in the satisfaction of such awards before 
the property held by the Alien Property Custodian belonging to 
the same or other persone in the same class be subject to liqui- 
dation for the payment of such awards. 

“(k) So far as such awards shall be payable by the Treas- 
urer of the United States, all or any part of same may, at his 
option, be paid in United States bonds, at par, provided that any 
amount of the award of which a $50 bond is not a factor shall 
be paid in currency. 

“ Sec. 80. (a) Any person enumerated in section 27 or section 
28 claiming any right, title, or interest in any money or other 
property which has been conveyed, transferred, assigned, de- 
livered, or paid over to the Alien Property Custodian, or seized 
by him and held by him or the Treasurer of the United States 
by virtue of the trading with the enemy act, as amended, 
may, as provided in said sections, respectively, file with the 
commission a notice of his claim containing an application for 
allowance thereof, under oath and in such form and containing 
such particulars as the commission shall require; and the 
commission may order the payment, conveyance, transfer, as- 
signment, or delivery of the money or other property so held 
by the Alien Property Custodian or Treasurer of the United 
States, or of the interest to which the commission shall deter- 
mine said claimant is entitled, to said claimant, his agent, or 
attorney, 

“(b) Any citizen of the United States, or his legal repre- 
sentative, to whom any debt which became due prior to July 
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14, 1919, may be owing from any person.whose money or other 
property is subject to the payment of claims as provided in sec- 
tion 29 hereof, may file notice of such claim containing an ap- 
plication for the allowance thereof, as provided in the fore- 
going subsection (a); and the commission may, with the as- 
sent of the owner of said money or other property, and of all 
persons claiming any right, title, or interest therein, order the 
payment; conveyance, transfer, assignment, or delivery of the 
money or other property so held by the Alien Property Cus- 
todian or by the Treasurer of the United States, or of the 
interest therein to which the commission shall determine said 
claimant is entitled, to said claimant, his agent, or attorney. 

“(c) Any claimant enumerated in the foregoing subsection 
(b) who is unable to obtain assent to the payment of the debt 
as provided therein may make application for the allowance of 
said debt by filing a petition therefor, as provided for claim- 
ants under section 29 hereof, and the commission shall proceed 
to adjudicate upon said claim under the same rules and 
ene as it may provide for claimants under said sec- 

on 29. 

“(d) The Alien Property Custodian and the Treasurer of the 
United States shall, not comply with any award or order of 
the commission allowed to claimants under the foregoing sub- 
sections (b) and (c) until all of the awards of the commission 
to claimants enumerated in section 29 herein have been paid 
or otherwise satisfied. Claimants under said subsections (b) 
and (c) shall be entitled to priority of payment according to 
the time of the filing of their respective claims. 

“(e) All applications for the allowance of claims made to 
the President in accordance with the provisions of section 9 of 
the trading with the enemy act, as amended, which have not, 
at the time the commission meets for the first time as provided 
in section 21 hereof, been allowed or disallowed, shall be de- 
livered over to the commission, and all applications so pending 
shall be deemed to have been filed with the commission as of 
such time. The commission, upon the receipt of said applica- 
tions, shall proceed to adjudicate upon such claims in accord- 
ance with the provisions hereof: Provided, That after the com- 
mission meets for the first time, as provided in section 21 
hereof, no further applications for the allowance of claims shall , 
be received by the President under the said section 9, nor shall 
the President, on hig own motion, dispose of any money or 
other property under the provisions of said section 9. The 
commission is hereby authorized to allow any claim for debt 
which might have been allowed under said section 9, provided 
that any such claim shall be filed under the same terms and 
conditions as any other claim hereunder and subject to the 
same restrictions as provided in said section 9. 

“(f) Nothing contained herein shall in anywise prejudice the 
rights of any claimant who has heretofore instituted, or shall 
hereafter institute, suit in equity in the district court of the 
United States or the Supreme Court of the District of Colum- 
bia, as provided in said section 9. No claim shall be prosecuted 
before the commission if such suit in equity has theretofore 
been instituted in such district court of the United States or 
the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia asserting the 
same claim; and no*suit shall be instituted in such district 
court of the United States or the Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia if the same has theretofore been filed with the 
commission : Provided, That any person who has heretofore in- 
stituted any such suit in a district court of the United States 
or in the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, the merits 
of which suit shall not have been determined by such court at 
the time of the approval of this act may apply to such court 
for the dismissal of such suit and upon the dismissal of the 
same may file his claim before the commission. 

“Sec. 31. (a) The sole relief and remedy of any person having 
any claim to any money or other property or the proceeds of 
the sale thereof, heretofore conveyed, transferred, assigned, de- 
livered, or paid over to the Alien Property Custodian, or re- 
quired so to be, or seized by him, shall be that provided by the 
terms of the trading with the enemy act as amended, and the 
terms hereof; and in the event that such property has been or 
shall be sold or otherwise disposed of by the Alien Property 
Custodian, shall be limited to and enforced against the net 
proceeds received therefrom and held by the Alien Property 
Custodian or by the Treasurer of the United States, and no 
such money or other property, or the proceeds of the sale 
thereof, liquidation or other dealing therewith, so held, shall 
be returned, or otherwise disposed of, unless the lawful ex- 
penses incurred by the Alien Property Custodian in holding and 
administering the said money or other property to be returned 
or otherwise disposed of, are first deducted therefrom er other- 
wise satisfied, 
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“(b) The return of any money or other property, or the 
proceeds of the sale thereof, or payment of any debt, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the trading with the enemy 
act as amended, or the provisions hereof, shall voperate as 
and be a full acquittance and discharge of the Alien Property 
Custodian or the Treasurer of the United States, as the case 
may be, and of the United States, in respect to any and all 
claims for or interest in said money or other property, or 
compensation or damage arising from the capture and adminis- 
tration of such property by the President or the Alien Property 
Custodian. , 

“ Sec, 32. All money or other property held by the Alien 
Property Custodian or the Treasurer of the United States by 
virtue of the trading with the enemy act as amended shall be 
administered as provided in said act as amended until such time 
as the commission may otherwise order the disposal of the 
same, or as Congress shall otherwise direct: Provided, how- 
ever, That no property shall hereafter be sold except to insure 
the prevention of waste and protect such property or to satisfy 
such taxes as are provided to be paid in an act entitled ‘An act 
making appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the Gov- 
ernment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, and for other 
purposes,’ approved July 1, 1918, or to satisfy claims in ac- 
cordance with the awards and directions of the commission.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I am trying to make a 
complete review of this whole subject, involving all that has 
been done, not as an argument, but as a statement of facts, and 
I hope to be able in the next four or five days to have it in such 
shape that I can read it to the Senate as a review of the whole 
question involving our taking this property and the American 
claims, 

SHEPPARD-TOWNER MATERNITY BILL. 


Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President, there appeared in the Bos- 
ton Evening Transcript of Monday, July 17, 1922, an article 
stating that the Governor of Maine rejects the provisions of the 
maternity bill. He is a very clear-thinking and able business 
man and an exceedingly brilliant and sound lawyer. I ask that 
this article be printed in the Recorp in 8-point type without 
reading. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp in 8-point type, as follows: 

Resects MarTernity AID—MAINE Opposes SHBEPPARD-TOWNER MEAS- 
URE—FEDERAL ENCROACHMENT, DECLARES BAXTPR—CONSTITUTIONAL- 
1Ty oF It Js 1n Doust—Sratw Can Take Carp oF Its Own. 
Aucusta, MeE., July 17.—Refusal to accept the terms of the 

Sheppard-Towner maternity and child labor bill pending the 
meeting of the legislature is expressed to-day in a proclamation 
by Govarnor Baxter. Although the final decision as to whether 
or not the State accepts this bill rests with the State legisla- 
ture, it is provided that if the legislature is not in session the 
governor temporarily may accept the bill on behalf of the State 
until the next legislature convenes. 

The governer relates what Maine is now doing in the field 
embraced by the bill and says: 

“At the hearing on June 23 the advocates of the Sheppard- 
Towner bill admitted that the United States Supreme Court 
might declare the bill unconstitutional, thus making the $5,000 
‘ gift’ to the State an unlawful use of the public funds by Con- 
gress. Notwithstanding this, these advocates urged the State 
to aecept the money ‘ because other States have done so.’ The 
weakness of this argument is apparent, and the State of Maine 
will take no money unless it has a clear title to it. 

“T believe the time has come for the States of the Union to 
hold to a principle and to carefully scrutinize all offers of 
‘Federal aid’ before accepting them. Having no doubt as to 
what my duty is in this matter, I decline to accept the Shep- 
pard-Towner bill, and this State for the time being will stand 
with New York, Massachusetts, and Rhode Island, the three 
States that have rejected it. The State of Maine will not sell 
its birthright, and principle, not expediency, has been the de- 
termining factor with me in the solution of this problem. The 
financial aspects of Federal aid is interesting. The proffered 
$5,000 has been referred to as a ‘free gift’ to the State of 
Maine, while in reality the Federal Government is taxing the 
State to raise this money; and now, in order to help our 
mothers and children, offers to pay back to the State the trivial 
sum of less than two-thirds of 1 cent for each inhabitant. At 


the present time over $18,000,000 is annually taken in taxes by 
the Federal Government from the people of Maine, and less 
than $1,250,000 is returned to the State in the form of Federal 
aid. This $18,000,000 of Maine money is paid into the Federal 
Treasury at Washington, a large portion being absorbed in 
heavy administration expenses at the Federal Capitol, and a 
small fraction being returned to the State. 
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FEDERAL BNCROACHMENT, 


“ During the World War the power of the Federal Govern- 
ment over the States of the Union was extended beyond prece- 
dent. The time now has arrived, however, when our States 
should be restored to their former status and should guard 
against further encroachment. The founders of this Govern- 
ment saw the menace of Federal control, and from Washing- 
ton’s time to the present our greatest statesmen have warned . 
against it. 

“The people of Maine are willing and able to care for their 
own mothers and children, and I have faith to believe that 
Maine men and women will do this rather than accept so-called 
gratuities from a Federal bureau. Already we are overbur- 
dened with Federal interference and control, and our citizens 
and industries are hampered by Federal inspectors and other 
officials from Washington. 

“The final acceptance or rejection of the Sheppard-Towner 
bill must be determined by the members of the incoming legis- 
lature, who directly represent the people of this State. It 
would be unfair to these representatives if the governor in 
advance should commit the State to the principle involved in 
the bill, for in that way the door to independent action by the 
legislature virtually would be closed. 

“The Sheppard-Towner bill is to be attacked in the courts by 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, and eminent lawyers are 
of the opinion that the Federal Government has no power over 
the States in maternity and child-welfare matters. Theére also 
is grave doubt as to whether or not the governor of a State has 
the power to accept the bill in question, even though Congress 
attempts to confer that power upon him. The governor of a 
State does not derive his authority from the Federal Govern- 
ment, and a Federal bill that seeks to confer new powers upon 
him is of questionable standing. 

STATE PROVIDES THE MONEY. 


“The existing provisions of the Sheppard-Towner Dill are 
reasonably moderate, but it properly may be assumed that at- 
tempts will be made to broaden its scope so as to further re- 
strict the State’s control over its own affairs. It is apparent 
that the present bill is but an entering wedge for more radical 
legislation, and Maine’s delegation in Congress, our Senators 
and Representatives, should be urged to resist all further en- 
croachments upon the States by the Federal Government. 
Maine will loyally support the Union in all matters that come 
under fhe provisions of the Federal Constitution, but the time 
has arrived when the people of this State will jealously guard 
the rights inherent in them as a Sovereign people and will 
accept the responsibilities the possession of such rights imposes. 

“The seven members of the executive council unanimously 
have advised me not to accept the bill in question. These coun- 
cilors are men of wide experience in public matters, and I 
value their opinions highly. They, as weli as myself, have at 
heart the welfare of the people of Maine, and, in conjunction 
with those who favor the bill, we all desire to advance ma- 
ternit} and child-welfare work. 

“Th; councilors and myself believe that the figures given us 
on the mortality of mothers and infants in Maine show that 
an emergency exists that authorizes us to draw from the State 
contingent fund a sum equal to that offered the State by the 
Federal Government. This $5,000 will be used in extending and 
improving the maternity and child-welfare work now being 
done under the supervision of the State department of health. 
The councilors aud myself have already passed the council 
order appropriating this sum. Doctor Kendall, our health com- 
missioner, now has this $5,000 to spend during the next six 
months through the regular channels of his department. 

“The action of the governor and council has maintained the 
independent position of the State, the rights of the next legis- 
lature have not been interfered with, while at the same time a 
distinct advantage has been gained for our maternity and child- 
welfare work. The State’s appropriation of $5,000 is to be 
spent during the next six months’ period, whereas the $5,000 
offered by the Federal Government was to have been used for 
a full year’s work. 

“Tf the time ever comes when Maine refuses to care for its 
mothers and children or lags behind other States in humani- 
tarian work, as some Southern States have done in neglecting 
to enact proper child labor laws, then it may become necessary 
for the Federal Government to intervene, or at least to offer 
advice and assistance. We are not confronted with this condi- 
tion at the present time and should not encourage the central- 
ization of power in Washington. 

“In years gone by the State of Maine has not hesitated to 
stand for great principles and it is well for the 44 States that 
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have accepted the Sheppard-Towner bill ‘to know that Maine 
neither asks for, mor for the time being accepts, Federal aid 
for its mothers and children.” 


NATIONAL LEPER HOME, 


Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President, from the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds I report, with an amendment, 
_ the bill (S. 3721) authorizing the appropriation of additional 
funds to continue in effect the act providing for the care and 
treatment of persons afilicted with leprosy and to prevent the 
spread of leprosy in the United States, and I submit a report 
(No. 832) thereen. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Does the Senator ask for the immediate 
consideration of that bill? 

Mr. FERNALD. I now ask for the immediate consideration 
of the bill. I will briefly state the purposes of the bill, and if 
there is any objection to its present consideration I will ask 
that the committee report be read by the Secretary. 

First, let me say that for some years it has been known by 
the medical fraternity of the country that there are some- 
where between eight and twelve hundred lepers scattered all 
over the United States. The State of Louisiana was the first 
State to move in this matter. Some eight or ten years ago that 
State made provision for getting those people in the State to- 
gether and building a hospital, which was done. In 1917 the 
Federal Government found that it was necessary to move in the 
matter. They purchased that hospital at Carville, La., made 
an appropriation of $250,000, and previded for 200 beds. The 
hospital was- immediately built, and the rooms immediately 
taken, so that we have the hospital entirely filled and 100 appli- 
cants from all over the country asking for provision to take 
care of them there. 

This bill is approved by the Public Health-Service and by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. It is very important that this appro- 
priation be authorized immediately. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, we had this question before 
the Appropriations Committee and discussed the amount of 
money necessary to be given for the purpose. We gave them 
what we thought was sufficient to last until December, and in 
December next, when the deficiency appropriation bill comes 
up, we will make an investigation of the matter and give them 
whatever is necessary, realizing that those afflicted people ought 
to be taken care of.. The matter having been considered by the 
Appropriations Committee, and a sufficient amount given to last 
until Deeember, the Appropriations Committee thought we 
would wait until that time, mquire further into it, and give 
them whatever was then found to be necessary. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Will the Senator permit me just a word? 

Mr. FERNALD. Just one word in answer to what the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina has said. An investigation was 
made by the House committee and the provision unanimously 
approved. A very careful investigation was made by the Sen- 
ate committee and the provision was unanimously approved. 
It would seem quite necessary that some action be taken im- 
mediately in order that the waiting applicants may be taken in. 
I can see no objection to the passage of the bill at this time in 
order to give authority to the Appropriations Committee so 
that they may act in December. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I will state to the Senator from North 
Carolina that this is not an appropriation. It is simply to 
give authority to the Committee on Appropriations to make the 
appropriation if they see fit to do so. 

Mr. FERNALD. That is all. . 

Mr. OVERMAN. I misunderstood the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. FERNALD. This is not an appropriation bill. It merely 
gives authority to expend the money. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The whole question was investigated, the 
testimony taken by the House committee was thoroughly read, 
digested, and considered in the Committee on Appropriations 
of the Senate, and we appropriated a sufficient amount to 
take care of the matter until December, -.the committee unani- 
mously agreeing that in December, when we had gotten light 
on some facts we wanted to know about, we would give a suffi- 
cient amount to take care of the other lepers. 

Mr. RANSDELL. The Senator is absolutely correct. The 
bill authorizes the Committee on Appropriations to appropriate 
money to construct certain buildings in order to take care of a 
‘lot of other applicants, and it will be long after December be- 
fore the building can be gotten ready. It simply gives the com- 
mittee a chance to appropriate if they see fit. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I waderst:ad this is only an authorization. 

Mr. RANSDELL. It is only an authorization to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. It is a very meritori- 
ous measure, 

Mr. SMOOT. If the bill is going to lead to any further dis- 
cussion I will object to it. S 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
making of the report? The Chair hears none, and the report 
is received. 

The Chair understands that the Senator from Maine asks for 
the immediate consideration of the bill. 

Mr. FERNALD. That is correct. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I ask that the reading of the report be 
emitted, and that the bill be acted upon. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I would like to ask the Senator from 
Maine just one question. Does the bill contemplate taking 
care of all the people in this country afflicted with leprosy? 

Mr. FERNALD. Yes; that is the idea. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I know of one ¢ase in my own State, 
about which I have had some correspondence. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
immediate consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee-on Public Buildings and Grounds with an 
amendment to strike out all after the enacting Clause and in- 
sert: 

That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to cause to be erected additional suitable buildings for 
the National Leper Home at Carville, La., at a limit of cost not to 
exceed the sum of $650,000, which sum is hereby authorized to be 
ao out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
p . 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. ‘ 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill providing for 
the erection of additional suitable and necessary buildings for 
the National Leper Home.” 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. WILLIS presented resolutions of Dean Tiorton Navy Post, 
No. 108, American Legion, of Toledo, Ohio, protesting against the 
enactment of legislation providing for the sale of light wines 
and beers for the purpose of raising funds for the payment of 
adjusted compensation to ex-service men, which were referred 
to the Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas there has been introduced in the Congress of the United 
States a bill known as the Hill amendment to House Dill 9691, 
providing for the manufacture and sale of wine and beer to provide 


money to pay adjusted compensation to veterans of the World War: 
Now, therefore, be it 


Resolved by the Dean Horton Navy Post of the American Legion, 
of Toledo, Ohio, in meeting assembled, ‘That we look upon said bill as 
an insult to the veterans of the World War; that said measure is, in 
effect, a bald attempt to cagenmee the veterans’ desire for adjusted 
compensation and to use said veterans and the American Legion as a 
cat's opel to a about selfish ends; that while we believe in and 
heartily support the measure providing for adjasted compensation to 
veterans of the World War, we, as veterans of the World War and 
members of the American Legion, resent and deplore the attempt to 

caeene funds in this manner to pay adjusted compensation: it 
“Pesstocd, That we, as veterans of the World War and members of 
the American Legion, would rather forego any such compensation than 
to have it come through the tears and misery of women and little 
children: Be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to each Member of 
Congress representing this district. 

DEAN Horton Navy Post, No. 108, 
By Harotp P. RamiscH, Commander. 

Mr. WILLIS presented a resolution unanimously adopted at 
a meeting attended by about 50 welfare leaders of Youngstown, 
Ohio, favoring Federal investigation and regulation of the mo- 
tion-picture industry, which was referred to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

He also presented a memorial of Hanover Grange, No. 1812, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Licking County, Ohio, remonstrating 
against the enactment of legislation imposing a tariff duty on 
potash, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. PHIPPS presented resolutions of the Civic and Com- 
mercial Association of Denver and the Chambers of Commerce 
of Fort Collins, Greeley, Boulder, and Sterling, all in the State 
of Colorado, favoring enforcement of the United States Su- 
preme Court decree releasing the Central Pacific Railway from 
control of the Southern Pacific Co., which were referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. CAPPER presented resolutions adopted by the Beloit 
Business Men’s Club, of Beloit, Kans., favoring enforcement 
of the United States Supreme Court decree ordering divorce- 
ment of the Central Pacific Railway from the Southern Pacific 
Co., which were referred to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce. 

Mr. RAWSON presented resolutions adopted by the Council 
Bluffs (Iowa) Chamber of Commerce, favoring enforcement of 
the United States Supreme Court decree ordering divorcement 
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of the Central Pacific Railway from the Southern Pacific Co., 
which were referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce, 

Mr. SHEPPARD presented resolutions unanimously adopted 
at a joint meeting of the Farm Labor Union ef America of 
Texas and Arkansas, favoring the enactment of legislation pro- 
viding that the Railroad Labor Board rescind its decision re- 
ducing the wages of approximately 1,500,000 railroad em- 
ployees, ete., and also abolishing that board, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. JOHNSON presented a memorial adopted by the World 
Conference of Seventh Day Adventists, assembled in quad- 
rennial session at San Francisco, Calif., consisting of more than 
800 delegates and 6,000 other citizens, remonstrating against 
the enactment of legislation providing for compulsory Sunday 
observance in the District of Columbia, which was referred to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Long 
Beach, Calif., praying for the enactment of legislation grant- 
ing pensions to officers and enlisted men of the militia and 
other organizations of the several*States of the Union that co- 
operated with military or naval forces of the United States 
during the Civil War and providing pensions for their widows 
and dependent parents, etc., which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

He also presented the memorial of Mrs. Lizzie A. McDowell, 
of Los Angeles, Calif., remonstrating against inclusion of the 
proposed food, tableware, and women’s-wear schedules in the 
pending tariff bill, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES, 


Mr. McLEAN, from the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 3840) to amend section 5147 
of the Revised Statutes, reported it without amendment. 

Mr. BURSUM, from the Committee on Public Lands and Sur- 
veys, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 10419) validating 
certain applications for and entries of public lands, reported it 
with amendments and submitted a report (No. 833) thereon. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A bill (S. 3853) appropriating money to purchase lands for 
the Clallam Tribe of Indians in the State of Washington, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 8854) for the relief of Liberty loan subscribers of 
the National Bank of Cleburne, Tex.; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. BURSUM: 

A bill (S. 3855) to ascertain and settle land claims of persons 
not Indian within Pueblo Indian land, land grants, and reser- 
vations in the State of New Mexico; to the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 3856) to amend an act entitled “An act to pension 
the survivors of certain Indian wars from January 1, 1859, to 
January, 1891, inclusive, and for other purposes,” approved 
March 4, 1917; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KING: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 228) authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to survey and dispose of certain lands in the 
Uintah Indian Reservation; to the Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs. 

AMENDMENT TO INTERSTATE COMMERCE ACT. 


Mr. SPENCER submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (S. 1345) to amend an act entitled “ In- 
terstate commerce act,” approved February 28, 1920, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 

DISTRIBUTION OF SPEECHES BY FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, I am informed that the Fed- 
eral reserve banks have sent to the Senate their replies to the 
question embodied in the resolution offered by the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. HEFLIN], and I ask that those replies be printed 
in the Recor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. HEFLIN subsequently said: Mr. President, this morn- 
ing the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] asked unani- 
mous consent to have the reports of the Federal reserve banks 
printed in the Recorp. I told him on yesterday that I wanted 
to be present and submit some remarks at the time that was 
done, and that one of the banks had not complied with the 
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resolution of the Senate. I have to-day sent this telegram to 
the governor of the Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas City: 

Failed to give number Glass speech distributed. Please send by wire 
at once. 

I ask unanimous consent to vacate the order that was made 
this morning until this report can come in. I have no objection 
to printing the report at that time. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I hope the Senator will with- 
hold that request until the Senator from Connecticut returns 
to the Chamber. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator and I had an understanding yes- 
terday that I was to be present this morning when he made his 
request, and I was not present when he got the order. I am 
satisfied that he thought I was. This is a matter of right. The 
bank has not complied with the resolution of the Senate, and I 
am asking that that be done before the report is printed. 

Mr. CURTIS. I withdraw my suggestion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 
the chair). The Senator from Alabama asks unanimous con- 
sent that the unanimous-consent order made this morning may 
be vacated. Is there objection? The Chair hears none. 


CALL OF THE ROLL, 


Mr. RANSDELL obtained the floor. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, the Senator from 
Louisiana is about to discuss a very important matter, and as 
I know he will present some very important and interesting 
facts I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will gall the 
roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered te 
their names: 

Gooding 
Borah Hale 
Brandegee Harreld 
Broussard 
Bursum 
Calder 
Cameron 
Capper 
Caraway 
Culberson 


McCumber 
McKinley 
McLean 
McNary 


Rawson 
Sheppard 
Simmons 
meet 
meer 
Trammell 


Heflin 
Hitchcock Moses 


Nelson 
New 
Newberry 
Nicholson 


Norbeck Walsh, Mont. 


Warren 
Watson, Ind, 
Willis 


Lodge 
McCormick Ransdell 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. I desire to announce that the junior 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. Watson] is detained from the 
Senate on account of illness, and that the senior Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Prrrman] is detained owing to illness in his 
family. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I desire to announce the unavoidable 
absence of my colleague [Mr. FLeTcHER] on account of illness. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sixty-one Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 


THE MERCHANT MARINE, 


SHALL BRITAIN DICTATE OUR SBA POLICY? 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, there has just come to me 
a communication on a matter of such serious import from a 
national standpoint that I wish to bring it to your attention. 
It is a letter from the Mississippi Valley Association, which is 
composed of many leaders in the great Mississippi Valley, and 
its contents, with the inclosures attached, which indicate a 
vigorous effort on the part of Great Britain to dictate our sea 
policy, are entitled to the best attention of all patrioic Ameri- 
cans. The letter to which I refer is as follows: 

““ MISSISSIPPI VALLEY ASSOCIATION, 
“St. Louis, July 15, 1922. 
“Hon. JosepH BE. RANSDELL, 
“ United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


“ Deak SENATOR RANSDELL: Proof is now conclusive that the 
powerful shipping interests of England are determined, if pos- 
sible, to prevent the enactment of the ship subsidy bill, which. 
would insure the successful operation of 2n American merchant 
marine. 

“TI attach this proof in the shape of many clippings from re- 
cently printed English newspapers and magazines. Please note 
that a keynote of these editorials is a plea to the ‘ pro-British’ 
party in the United States to block the passage of our ship 
subsidy bill.” 

I hope Senators will pay attention to this. I am talking 
about the pro-British party in the United States, organized to 
block the passage of the ship subsidy bill. It was a great sur- 
prise to me to learn of that fact, and I assume that most Sena- 
tors are hearing it now for the first time. 
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FOREIGN FOES OF AMERICAN SHIPPING. 

“The farmers and producers in the Mississippi Valley ought 
to know whence comes the real opposition to a bill whose pur- 
pose is to supply them with American-flag ships in order that 
their surplus foodstuffs, cotton, and manufactures May reach 
the world’s consuming markets under as favorable conditions 
as possible and free from control by Great Britain or any other 
foreign country. 

“Our people should also know that those of our own citi- 
zens who are attacking the ship subsidy bill in a partisan way 
are playing squarely into the hands of Great Britain, and to 
the detriment of American farmers and producers who, during 
the last half century, have not always been able to serve for- 
eign markets which were needed by Great Britain and the ex- 
tensive shipping interests of that country. 

“The new tariff bill has been framed with a view to pro- 
tecting American manufacturers at.a time when industrial com- 
petition is very keen. 

“The Federal barge line on the Mississippi and Warrior 
Rivers was created and is being operated as an aid to American 
farmers and producers of the interior whose neod for efficient 
and low-cost transportation: te’ ship side has become very great. 

“The ship subsidy bill was framed for the purpose of giving 
American farmers and producers American-controlled. steamship 
service to the consuming markets of the world at a time when 
every advantage must be made the most of. 

A PERMANENT PLACE SOUGHT ON THE SEAS. 

“The American Government has invested several billion dol- 
lars of taxpayers’ money in creating its merchant fleet in order 
to start the development of a permanent. merchant marine. 

* Nobody wants the American Government to engage perma- 
nently in the business of merchant shipping. The intent all 
along has been to give Ameriean operators a fair chance to 
fully employ their splendid enterprise in this: field and so. com- 
pete with foreign operators. 

“Because the United States is the richest of nations the 
scale of living in this country is very high. This means com- 
paratively high costs generally. 

“On the high seas these high costs must compete with the 
scale of costs: im all other countries, which, as-a rule, is. lower. 

“ High cost of Government operation has imereased this dif- 
ferential. 

“American ship operators, when given a real chance, cam do 
much to bring down these costs, to increase efficiency, and to 
render désirable service to American farmers: and’ producers, 

“But they can net themselves hope to completely offset 
through efficiency alone: all the difference in costs existing. be- 
tween: the Wnited States and Huropean countries. 

“This difference the Government must pay, in the shape of a 
ship subsidy, if we are to have an efficient American merchant 
marine operated by American business. enterprise at moderate 
cost. 

SUBSIDY WILL CUT HEAVY LOSSES. 

“Once this subsidy be granted, business enterprise will pur- 
chase and operate the Shipping Board’s ships and then begin 
to apply to such operations the business skill and enterprise 
which have made the people of the United States so: prosperous. 

“The cost of the subsidy will be very small when compared 
to the heavy lesses incurred by the Government in the upkeep; 
earrying, and direct operation of the American merchant 
marine, 

“In this way the cost te the taxpayers will be greatly re- 
duced, while American business enterprise will go far toward 
increasing the benefits to Aanerican’ farmers and producers of 
an efficiently operated American merchant marine. 

“ Great Britain, which has long drawn huge profits and valu- 
able advantages from the handling of American commerce on 
the high seas, knows that the new merchant marine bill, with 
its subsidy feature and its. advantages to shippers, will place 
American ship operators in position to eompete with them, 
and they fear the competition of American business enterprise 
under such circumstances. 

“They know that, under these conditions, American business 
enterpri8e will quickly open all worth-while foreign markets to 
American producers and. keep them open, 

BRITISH MONOPOLY ENDANGERSD. 


“Tt is no wonder then that Great Britain is calling on the 
“ Pro-British” party in: the United States to oppose the passage 
of the ship subsidy bill, which would destroy the British ghip- 
ping monopoly and take from British merchants all opportunity 
te close or open at will world markets needed by American 
farmers and producers. . 

“We must have low cost transportatien to foreign markets, 
and that transportation must not be controlled by Great 
Britain or any other foreign country, if our farmers and manu- 
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facturers of surplus products are to prosper in competition with 
the producers of other countries who need markets now as 
never before. . 

“The open hostility of the people of Great Britain to this 
subsidy bill, as reflected in the editorial expressions I am 
sending you herewith, is so menacing to our institutions, par- 
ticularly throughout the Mississippi Valley, that our people 
should Know the facts without delay. 

“With every respect, 

“ Very truly, 
“Trp MISsissIpPr1 VALLEY ASSOCIATION, 
“James WH. Smirn, President.” 


WESTMINSTER WATCHDOGS MUST WAKDN. 


Among these clippings, Mr. President, I find in the Liverpool 
Courier of June 13 a lengthy article headed “Look to Your 
Shipping! Westminster Watchdogs Must Wakem! What 
America: Must Realize!” 

According to this article, there is a pro-British party in the 
United: States, and it is declared that British official and un- 
official encouragement should be given to this party, and diplo- 
matie suasion brought to bear upon Washington to defeat the 
bill that has been designed to give Ameriga a place upon the 
seas commensurate with her standing among the nations of 
the world. The writer is described as “a political and business 
expert, whose identity is for the present covered by the 
pseudonym “ Bencher.” 

“ Tf the official American desire is to conciliate Great Britain,” 
says this expert, “why is such a desired end thwarted by the 
introduction of a bill which must injure her, which has already 
alarmed. her, which can but cause to her the most intense 
suspicion. of America’s motives for a generation to come?” 

AMBRICA ENVIOUS AND J@®ALOUS, BRITON SAYS. 


The writer declares that there is an “ obvious spirit of envy 
and jealousy behind the bill.” [Italics mine.] Think of that, 
Senators; an “obvious spirit of envy and jenlousy” behind 
the great bill introdueed in the American Congress for the 
purpose of placing our own ships on the sea to earry our own 
commerce to all the world, commerce which is now being 
carried aud for many years has been carried by ships of other 
countries. That act on our part, said this writer, “indicates 
an obvious spirit of envy and jealousy toward Great Britain.” 
Then he proceeded to. say that the power behind the measure 
comes from American business, and he adds: 

“There are in the States two sections very well defined, the 
pro and the anti British. The division runs athwart ever the 
strong line of cleavage separating free traders from protec- 
tionists. This means that some pro-British protectionists, 
while wishing nothing but well to Great Britain, are compelled 
by party attachment to back the present bill. On the other 
hand, there are conscientious free traders who would be against 
its passing but for the fact that their anti-British bias is 
stronger than their adherence to an economic theory.” 

A PRO-BRITISH PARTY IN THE UNITED STATES: 


According to this anonymous British expert, then, Congress 
ig divided into the pro-British and the anti-British parties, 
but. some of the pro-British party will vote for the shipping 
bill. Let me quote further from this writer, who asks what 
can be done and answers his own question by saying: 

“The general attitude of Great Britain, Loth officially and 
in her trading units, must be such that the pro-British party in 
the States is encouraged and the anti-British party made aware 
that the subsidy is not the econeern of Americans only. There 
should be no empty threats of retaliation, either from West- 
minster or from the constituencies, There should be no wav- 
ing of the Big British Stick [he capitalizes Big British Stick]. 
There should be instead the actuality.” 

Those are pretty serious werds, Senators! 

The anonymous expert then proceeds to tell us of the kind- 
nesses that Great Britain has showered upon us. 

“Tt is, of course,” he adds, “perfectly open to any Britisher 
legitimately to regard the subsidizing bill as treachery to his 
country. [Ttalics mine.}] Great Britain, out of pure sentiment 
toward America, has agreed to alterations of her navalpower 
standard; she has consented to the supersession of the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance by a pact more favorable to the United 
States; she has allowed the trans-Atlantic consideration to 
affect her handling of the Irish situation.” 

SAY UNITED STATES HAS DONS WORSH THAN NOTHING. 

“And in return what has America done?” the writer asks, 
and his answer is, “ Worse than nothing.” We not only ab- 
stain from assisting Great Britain in her efforts to reestablish 
European social life, he says, but he adds that we actively 
menace her by proposing a breach of commercial morality. 





{Etalits:minea] There: ane -threesthings that ithe, British :musti 
do, the writer says, and, he enumerates; them thus? . 

“1. Diplomatic suasiem must: be brought te bearcupom Washe 
ington. 

“2. Capital and labor must combine, in the most actual 


. America ‘must ‘be left under no! misaipprehenstor: as’ 
the ‘solidity ofthe empire: as‘ one’ vast’ commerci#) “unit, in: the 
face of the sustained aggression which the subsidizing bill fore- 
shadows.” ~ 

BRITISH ‘TO BRING “Pi¥ssUnE” TO 'BRAR'ON WASHINGTON. 
This ‘first action, that of bringing pressure to bear upon Wash- 
ington, is simple, he says, if only the members of Parliament will 


capital. and, labor togethér, he admits, is more difficult,. but the: 
matter .of imperial solidarity, he. says, is in the hands of the 
British Government,.and he adds, that.“‘it,is,again up to the 
watchdogs at: Westminster to give the alarm to Whitehall.” 
And he concludes with the statement.: 

“Tn. the present state of British. industry the subsidies to 
American. shipping, from the American. Nation. will be the last 
straw which will. break the back of British .prosperity—unless; 
Great Britain. wakens..up to her danger and faces.it.with a 
united. front,” 

Mz. President, the charges. against. America in. this article, 
and, others. to, which I shall refer are unfounded and unjust. 
I can not conceive how the natural desire and legitimate effort. 
of the. United .States. to establish a respectable merchant .ma- 
rine.as.an.essential adjunct to its. Navy and a carrier of a fair 
percentage. of its, vast. foreign, commerce canbe considered. “ as. 
treachery, to. Great..Britain,”. as.“ @.menace. to. international. 
trade,” and. “a breach. of commercial, morality,” which .war- 
rants threats of the “big British stick,” and indicates on the 
part of the United States an “obvious spirit of envy and jeal- 
ousy behindithe [shipping] bid,” 

BRITISH ‘CHARGES FALSB AND OFFENSIVE: 

These charges are so false,:so offensive, so utterly opposed to 
the friendly spirit which’ should exist between the-two coun- 
tries that I am at a loss to understand them: 

It is: also asserted that we have in America, in connection’ 
with the shipping bill; a pro-British-and an anti‘British ‘party. 
This is certainly news’ to’ me, and I unhesitatingly deny the 
charge, If there be such parties, one opposing andthe: other 
favoring this measure, I am. not aware’ of it. Pérsonally I 
have taken a very active interest*for many years in’ trying to 
secure a strong American merchant’ marine, but have done so’ 
for love of my own country’ and not: because of opposition to 
Great Britain. I have the kindest: feelings toward Britain: 
All of my ancestors came from’ England and’ Wales; andthe 
ties of blood are very strong: It is farcical for anyone to place 
me or men who feel as I do in aw anti-British party, if any such’ 
be in existence. We are not anti-British but ‘we are Americans 
determined to do whatever: our’ judgment “dictates is for~the 
best interests of America, provided it is: honorable and just, 
and are not to be deterred by threats or abuse. , 

BRITISH. ViBW. OF BRITISH, AMBASSADOR. 

Ineidentally, the Liverpool. Courier. views. the: British. am- 
bassador::to. the. United States from.an angle that. is. rather 
surprising to us in. this country who haye. noted the activities, 
especially, the: oratorical. ones, of. Sir: Auckland: Geddes. The 
Liverpool Courier of May 29 last has as its leading editorial 
a statement entitled “J’Accuse!” The accused one seems 
to be ‘the British ambassador, for: after ‘stating: that :the: bill to 
aid the. American merchant marine is still a- hanging sword 
over the: heads of British traders: and wage earners, and: that. 
the United States Government: hopes:to filch from the British 
race the supremacy of the: carrying services of the: werld,”’ the 
Liverpool paper adds: 

“Phe Courier has candidly confessed: that no nation can legiti- 
mately prevent another from legisiating:in any way it pleases 
for any of its own industries. Alk that) can: be: done is. to 
counter the effects, of sueh legislation. by: inereased. effort. 
Bot this assumes that abl. possible: persuasive pressure has been 
browght to»bear to prevent: such; legislation being; in: the first; 
place, introduced. 

“ The question now arisea,” adds' the Courier, “ as to whether 
all. possible: pressure: was. brought: to. bear: im. this» particular. 
ease. Did Sir Auckland Geddeg;as Great Britain's ambassador, 
make to the United States Government any -representations..as 
to the view which this country would take ofthe bill? Did Sir 
Auckland’s superiors in. Whitebal: enter any diplematic. pro- 
test? Did, they in: any way. attempt» to bargain; away, the 
more menacing clauses of the bill? Were they, :infonmed. by: 
Sir Auckland of the menace of the bill prior to its introduc- 
tion?” 


statement siof:{: 

bigs headlines? Does: it consider: these--charges, which are 

bound to stir to anger every American with red bleod@in his 

veins, as proper“ persuasive’-pressuré” and the kind of 
Tepresentations’? Ambassador Geddes should have presented 

againstithe bill? 

“AMERICAN REPENTANCE” THREATENED. 


Quoting, the. views. of..a..““ Man. on ‘Change,’ the Liverpool: 
Courier in. its.issue.of May 26. says:. 


“America will repent, believe me. If she doesnot. repent: of: 


| her.own free,.will. and drop this.proposal, she will repent. under 


insist. that. tha British Government .ddea its duty. To bring-| “2&’Petsuasion of economic, exigencies.” 


And, in.. the. same. issue » Seeretary of the: 


George. Milligan 
_ Merseyside, Liverpool, area of the-Transpert. Workers’: Union,, 


is. quoted. as saying ; 

“ Such .a measure-ought. to-be-resisted if. possible and: America 
given. to understand, that..she.is going. to. be: the one: to: suffer 
from.her attempt to grab.a.world. trade into.her arms.” 

Other and. dive.threats,.Mr. President! I begin te tremble for 
our welfare, 

In the. Liverpeel, Courier of June 1 last .1. find. what. is: de-. 
seribed as ‘“‘ an exclusive. article-by Mr. David»John. Marshall, 
a distinguished ornament of the American younger journalism: 
and.a much-traveled observer.” Mr. Marshall is quoted.as giving: 


the British public the:surprising informatiom that “The Ameri- 
can,;merchant marine consists of all vessels flying. the:American 
flag and is controlled by a central authority, the United States 
Shipping 
Benson.” 


Board.. In. supreme command is Admiral. William S. 
-” I need not say that there are 5,000,000 gross tons of 
privately owned shipping under the American flag, over which 
the Shipping Board has-no control, and that Admiral Benson 
is._not.in supreme command. 


BRITAIN PROTECTED BY SUBSIDIES. 


Mr. Marshall points out that British objection to subsidies is 
inconsistent. ‘“ Great Britain had no scruples in taking away 
American trade by. direct attack some 50 years ago,” he says. 
“Up to the period of the Civil War, 1861-1865, more than a 
third ‘of the world’s total tonnage was under the American flag. 
The British merchant marine was a very poor seeond to the 
American. Now, it is.a plain fact,‘ acknowledged by every 
historian, that the slowness on’ the part of American ship- 
owners to replace their wooden :ships with steel resulted in the 
loss of America’s prestige on the high seas. British owners: 
oe Pa og to make the change quickly by a well-timed 
8 oq 

The writer concludes with thé statement: 

“America must have a merchant marine. Our plan is not to 
injure Britain. It is to make America secure in event of war.” 

Permit me to thank the Courier for publishing Mr, Marshall’s 
very sensible comment.. Hé is absolutely correct. We have 
not the slightest intention or desire to hurt Britain. But we 
do intend, at all costs, to create a merchant marine that will 
carry not less than 50 per cent of our foreign commerce and give 
us just as effective naval auxiliary cruisers and other aids as 
Britain’s merchant vessels furnish her navy: 


“ BMPIRE.MUST RETALIATR,” IS CRY RAISED. 


Dealing with the questiom of subsidization, under: the: head- 
lines, “ United. States .aggression. to. hit. your: pocket—Empire 
must,retaliate,” the Liverpool Courier in. its issue of June 9 last 
says that care. must..be taken. against the “ fatalist argument 
that subsidies always. defeat themselves.and that no. great ship- 
ping, industry can be built. up. with their aid.” 

I call this argument. of that great British. newspaper to the 
especial attention of those;Senators who doubt the efficacy of 
subsidies. The. Liverpool Courier continues: 

“Tt is, quite. untrue. historically. that subsidies. necessarily 
fail. 

“The Japanese. merchant. service, which so. lately as 1890: 
had only 171,000. tons of shipping, has risen to; its present figure 
of.3,354,000 tons largely through State aid and. encouragement 
at; British. expense, 

“Phe: German merchant. service. was .built.. up. from. small 
beginnings .by subsidies,. preferential.zailway rates, and. pres- 
gure on emigrant traffic to. 5,500,000 tons before the war.” 

Fellowing; this tribute.to.the.value of the, subsidy policy the 
Liverpool. paper urges. retaliation, and winds. up; with. the 
declaration : 

“The-belief that the, British axe, devoted to laissez faire is 
so. ingrained in .the: United. States. that, it .is.in. large part. re-- 
sponsible .for the: present..shipping bill, and. it would be. well 
to remind the American. publie that: circumstances might arise 
which would compel the British peoples to a radical change of 
policy.” 
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Go as you please, gentlemen; we shall not attempt to inter- 
fere with any plans you have in mind. In our opinion you have 
a right to regulate your own affairs; kindly concede the same 
right to us. 

BRITISH BOOBS AND YANKEE GRAB. 

Under the captions, “ British boobs and Yankee grab—Wan- 
gling world trade” (whatever this last may mean), I find in the 
Liverpool Courier for May 25 last an article declaring: 

“The business community is distracted by unessentials while 
its very existence is threatened. Apathy and dissipated energy 
are allowing the American merchant and the American shipper 
to filch British markets.” 

“The time has come,” the article continues, “when British 
traders will have to speak out plainly against the machina- 
tions of the United States in trying to create for themselves a 
monopoly in international trade.” 

As specimens of humor, these statements should be ranked 
highly. With our merchant marine carrying less than 4 per 
cent of Britain’s exports and imports, our filching of British 
markets and international trade monopoly is not apparent to 
the naked or even the microscopic eye. I shall touch a little 
further on this later and continue now with the British view- 
point on “ Wangling world trade.” The Courier adds: 

“Tt is not sufficient that there should be a vigorous protest 
by British shipowners. Nothing would please the Americans 
better than to think they were making the British shipowners 
squeal. * * * The aim of the United States is clearly to 
drive our ships out of the freight trade and to secure a monop- 
oly for American trade.” 

IF THERE IS A SEA MONOPOLY, IT IS BRITISH. 

In view of the fact that British vessels, according to the 
British Government’s own figures, carry more of the whole 
world’s trade than all the ships of all the other nations com- 
bined, these professed fears that we will secure a monopoly of 
ocean carrying have a very hollow ring to them. 

Does Great Britain assume that our sea trade is her concern 
alone? The tenor of many of the comments that I have read is 
that any effort to aid the American merchant marine is directed 
solely at the British merchant marine. Roughly speaking, 
American sea trade is divided into three parts, of which our 
vessels carry one part, Great Britain's another, and the ships 
of other maritime nations combined the third. 

The monthly summary of our foreign commerce issued by the 
Department of Commerce for April shows the value of the im- 
ports and domestic exports for the 10 months ending with April 
last. Belgian vessels carried $24,000,000 worth of these goods; 
German, $32,000,000; Swedish, $46,000,000; Spanish, $58,- 
000,000 ; Danish, $63,000,000 ; Italian, $120,000,000 ; Dutch, $162,- 
000,000; Norwegian, $200,000,000; French, $212,000,000; and 
Japanese, $352,000,000. The vessels of the other smaller mari- 
time nations transported $58,000,000 worth, a total for the 
ships of the countries enumerated of $1,327,000,000. In ad- 
dition, American vessels transported $1,540,000,000 worth of 
goods and British ships $1,605,000,000 worth. Britain, there- 
fore, carries more of our exports than we ourselves do and 
more than all the other nations of the world combined, but 
there is a volume of more than a billion and a quarter dollars 
worth of goods carried in foreign vessels other than British. 
How, then, can Britain say that the development of the Ameri- 
can merchant marine is aimed directly at her? 

1S THE UNITED STATES A “BACK NUMBER’? 

Another Liverpool paper that has devoted much attentign 
to the shipping bill is the Journal of Commerce of that city. 
In the issue of April 18 last there is an article, one of whose 
captions is “United States a back number.” 
this says that he will “ venture the opinion that the States will 
never prove a serious rival to British shipping,” adding that 
“as time goes on the frantic efforts of the United States ship- 
ping legislators to bolster up their mercantile marine by quack 
remedies will end in a gradual declension of the Stars and 
Stripes as a factor in the world’s overseas trade.” 

In an editorial in the issue of April 20, however, we find the 
same paper hinting that the efforts of the United States Gov- 
ernment to help the merchant marine “inherently contain the 
seeds of much trouble with foreign nations.” And the hope 
is professed that the jotnt congressional committee will con- 
sider, among other things, the provisions of the shipping bill 
in relation to what the Liverpool paper calls “the disastrous 
effect it (the bill) is likely to have upon the relations of the 
United States and every other maritime nation in the world.” 

In the issue of the same paper for May 9 it is declared that 
there is little doubt of the passage of the bill, and it is further 
declared that, “Subsidies may prove a considerable help to 
ship operators in enabling them to meet foreign competition ”; 
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but. it is declared. to be more than doubtful if this aid will 
prove of assistance in building up such a mercantile marine 
as the people of the United States desire. 


GERMAN CHARGE OF “SECRET” BRITISH SUBSIDIES. 


Under date of May 11 the Liverpool Journal of Commerce 
reprints a dispatch to the Deutsche Bergwerks Zeitung from 
its Hamburg correspondent, in which it is stated: “In secret 
the British Government certainly is already granting large sub- . 
sidies to many shipping companies.” 

Having declared on May 9 that there was little doubt that 
the shipping bill would be passed, the Liverpool paper on 
May 16 makes the editorial prediction that it will “not be at 
all surprising” if the joint congressional committee “ expresses 
the opinion that it would be more expedient for the United 
States Government to reconsider the whole question of sub- 
sidizing United States ships.” On May 30, however, an edi- 
torial entitled, “ Bolstering up United States shipping,” in the 
same publication, professes that the effects of the protective 
legislation proposed will be to “kill trade rather than in- 
vigorate it,” and reprisals are threatened against what the 
paper calls “this insane policy of the States Legislature.” 
Later issues of this publication are not at hand, but I have 
no doubt that the fifp-flops of opinion still continue. 

One of the leading British shipping papers—Fairplay, of 
London—admits the necessity of an American trade fleet from 
the standpoint of national protection. In its issue of April 20 
last Fairplay says: 

“The merchant fleet which America is seeking to gather to- 
gether under her flag is as to her Navy as her Navy is to it, 
for without the one she would have no training school for 
the men needed to man the other, and without the other she 
would never be safe against attack on the high seas.” 


AMERICA’S DEFENSE DEMANDS A MERCHANT MARINE. 


It is only a few weeks ago that I stood in this Hall and 
voted for the four-power naval treaty, a document acclaimed as 
the crowning piece of American diplomacy. That treaty places 
the fighting power of Great Britain on a parity with the fight- 
ing power of the United States on the high seas. But when 
I voted to ratify that treaty it was with the belief that the 
commercial sea power of the United States would be raised to 
something near that of Great Britain by the merchant marine 
bill urged so forcibly by President Harding. I pointed out then— 
and emphasize again to-day—that the commercial sea power of 
Great Britain is not on an equality with our own—not 5 to 5, 
but far more nearly 3 to our 1, or even 4 to our 1, 

We are pledged for 10 years not to increase our battle fleet, 
and it is impossible for us to reach a position even approach- 
ing the naval equality of 5 to 5 provided for in the four-power 
treaty unless we create a strong merchant marine, well sup- 
plied with swift combined freight and passenger vessels which 
can readily be converted into naval auxiliaries similar to the 
splendid fleet of such ships owned by Great Britain. 

Those who seek to delay, or prevent altogether, the upbuilding 
of the American merchant marine into an adequate peace-time 
instrument of commerce not only seek to hamper our national 
prosperity, but endanger the very safety of our Republic. We 
can not for the present add to our fighting ships, but in sheer 
self-defense we must create enough fast naval auxiliaries to 
make the few fighting ships we have left wholly efficient in any 
part of the globe to which we might have to send them. 


JAPAN BUILDING FOR PROTECTION, 


Japan, another signatory power to the naval treaty, already 
is acting on these lines. The money saved from battleship con- 
struction is being turned to fast liner building—emergency 
weapons second to none.in any naval war. 

Sir Edward Mackay Edgar is a director of the great British 
shipbuilding firm of Workman & Clark. In a cablegram from 
London under date of January 25 last, published in the Denver 
(Colo.) Post, he is quoted as saying of the proposed bill for 
an American ship subsidy : 

“It is an affront to the heart of England and an indirect 
underhand plet against British shipping. Shipping is England's 
basic industry. It is her commercial life. Thereby we stand 
or fall. It is an underhand blow, and it is directed at England's 
very existence. But we shall not worry. British shipping will 
always hold its own. Nevertheless no more absurd suggestion 
could have been made if America wishes to have the warm 
friendship of England. Nor could there have been any sugges- 
tion more hostile to England.” . 

I would say that if England is not worrying, she is concealing 
the fact remarkably well, and has a strange way of showing 
her equanimity. 
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IMPERIAL COMBINE AGAINST UNITED STATES URGED. 


The note of a British imperial combination a the. Ameri- 
can merchant marine is frequently sounded. Mr, Stanley Bald- 
win, president of the British Board of Trade, which has.extraor- 
dinary. official powers over abteoins, at a dinner of the British 
Institution of Naval Architects,.in April, is reported by Faiz- 
play in its issue of April 18 last. as having stated that the 
British merchant marine “hag not only got to face a period of 
intense competition but also a deliberate attempt. on the part 


Britain’s—expense, Shipping is our lifeblood, ‘and therefore this. in 


problem of the mercantile, marine is not only a problem. for this, 
country but for the whole Empire, and the Empire should draw 
together and present a united front against any attacks which 
are made, and it should be known to the world that if any part 
suffers the Empire will stand as one man,” 

Fairplay, commenting in the same issue. on this statement, 
says that should the indirect subsidy parts of the shipping bill 
pass without alteration, “there can be no doubt but that, as 
Mr. also says in effect, retaliatory measures will have 
te. be resorted to, with all the ugly comsequences that such 
action necessarily brings with it.” 

Mr. HARRELD, Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore; Does .the Senator from 
Louisiana yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. RANSDELL, I shall be delighted to yield. 

Mr. HARRELD. All the various quotations that the Sena- 
tor gives from the English press have reference to retaliatory 


measures. I presume they mean by that that ifthe United States: 


prevides'a subsidy for its shipping, they will retaliate by also 
providing a subsidy. What would be the effect if the nations 
of the earth should start upon a system of retaliatory subsidies? 
If we set the pace and other nations began to meet that by 
retaliatory subsidies, what would be the effect ? 

I ask the question because I have an open mind on this sub- 
ject; I am studying it very earnestly; and' I am very much in- 
terested in the discussion the Senator is giving. 

Mr. RANSDBELL. I thank the Senator for the question: I 
have just: quoted ‘from one of these great British publications, 
the Courier; of Liverpool, in which it shows that the merchant 
marine of Japan was built up by subsidies from 171,000 tons in 
1890' to 3,854,000 tons at the present time by State aid; by 
assistance such as we call “subsidy.” They do not give it that 
name; but they say “State aid.” The same paper, in the same 
number, refers to the wonderful upbuilding of the German 
merchant marine from little or nothing to 5,500,000 tons when 
the: World War broke out by subsidies, preferential railway 
rates; pressure on emigrant traffic, and other measures. 

Furthermore, let me say to the Senator that before I am 
through I shali show that Great Britain: herself is:at the pres- 
ent time giving very substantial aid to her merchant marine 
in: the way of subsidies. She is giving to the Cunard Line, 
through what she calls admiralty and postal subventions, about 
$1,000,000: a year. She treats her ships. in the most liberal 
manner in the carrying of the mail. About. 75. years.ago: we 
had a wenderful. merchant marine which carried between 80 
and. 90 per cent.of our commerce. Great. impetus was given to our 
shipbuilding by discriminatory rates passed in the early, tariff 
acts, and for a few years liberal payments were made fer carrying 
the mail. This was several years prior to the Civil: War-— 

Mr, HARRELD. Mr. President-—— 

Mr. RANSDELL. Wait a minute; and: then I will. give the 
Senator every chanee. I say, at that) time; when we had gone 
forward wonderfully, Great Britain came in with very material 
subsidies to aid her ships, and the aid which she gave was most 
important in building up her merchant marine at our expense. 
In addition to that, she had the wisdom to. take up steam vessels. 
quicker tham we did; then: the Civil War came on, and all those 
things combined to hurt.us very seriously. 

L.now yield te the Senator. 

Mr. HARRELD. Admitting all that, however, the question 
I asked was, What would be the effect of retaliatary measures 
en the part of various countries. trying to. overceme or head 
off each: other in the matter of granting. subsidies? That is 


my question. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I can not say just what 
would be the effect of measures by the various mari- 
time countries, though [ do not think they would be very seri- 
ous:for us. I will discuss later somewhat in detail: the ques- 
tion of retaliation by Great Britain. I should like: to: say:toe 
the Senator that when the late World War — out we were 
carrying only.9 per cent of our commerce in Vessels. 
Ninety-one per cent of it was being carried by foreign. ships, 
and. it was practically for us. to send. our goods 
abroad in our own bottoms, as they were so scarce. Certainly 
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something, and I think not..only, we. but.eyery, 
maritime country should.do something to.have a fair percent- 
a os a age emerges pe we 
Mr; HARRELD. I will, make myself.clear. to the Senator: 
Suppose that we give a.subsidy, and suppose that. England gives 
a like subsidy. Het Bapape pag Bomgar by at all,on the .sitmation?, 
Mr. RANSDELL. I don IO: hat effect, it. would. have. 
on land, and I_am not interest in Bagland - I.am.inter- 
ested. in the United States... If we a subsidy, as previded 
in the pending shipping bill, oer 7 auestion it will result. 
up an American ine which will carry 
Ser ini ter ROR, 906: ORD STEN Se , and that is. all 
that we are seeking to, carry. we give subsidy, it will en- 
ae h.. were built dur- 


able us to sell a great many of 
nap nse int o,f the: mar- 


ave 


pans roeen 
a 
whic 


ing the. war, and which now are a 
ket, 80 much so they can net be sold at an 
subsidy, it will help us to establish a 
sailors for the Navy, If. we.-give a und 
sir, it will.enable us to place on the sea-a cauddlonsbe 
of. fast combined freight and passenger ships, which in time ot 
stress may be added to the Navy as auxiliaries, and without these 
ships we can. not have an effective Navy, in the werdsof Fairplay, 
itself, this great English publication. We can. not get these 
auxiliaries without.aid. of some kind, We have not them now. 
Let me remind the Senator that when President. Roosevelt; 
sent our fleet. around the world, in December, 1907, and con- 
tinued in 1908, they. had to be supplied with colliers, provision 
ships, hospital ships, and supply ships from the vessels,of other 
countries. We had very few of our own. Our Navy was abso- 
lutely ineffective; You can not have an effective Navy without 


a strong merchant marine. 

Mr. HARRELD. I agree with the Senator, 

Mr. RANSDELL. We can not get that. merchant marine 
without.a.subsidy, in.my judgment. We.have fallen down abso- 
lutely for years.and years. Both political parties have fallen 
down. Since about. the time of the Civi War, sixty-odd years 


World War forced us. to construct a big.fleet of ships. 
ships could: not carry our commerce at that. time. They ceuld 
carry their own. The U-boat intervened; destroyed, a great. 
ships, and drove a.large number from the sea. Our goods 
on wharves. I know that. down in my country cotton 
not shipped. Wheat from the Senator’s own country; 
not shipped. The world was demanding our commerce 
there were no ships to carry it. The Old World, the world 
more. ships. We were 
We have them new— 


say to the Senator that it ig not subsidy alone. The bill. pro- 
vides a number of other very important. things. besides subsidy.. 
Subsidy is only one of its provisions. All of those matters will 
be gone into in detail at the preper time. 

“ BATTLING FOR, OUR PURSE,” SAYS BNGLISH PAPER. 

Returning. to the subject: in its, issue of April 20, Fairplay, 
under the signature of the Look-Out. Man, says: 

“ Were it.ever found that the British mercantile marine were 
likely to be put out of existence owing to the peculiar competi- 
tive methods of its rivals, I would hesitate at nothing, net even 
at nationalization, to keep. it going.” 

He seems willing for Great Britain to take charge of all the 
ships.and operate them as.a national proposition. I am unwill- 
ing, as.far as I am cencerned, to have our country. continue to 
operate its ships if we can find American citizens to.operate 
them. I am not in favor of Government. ownership and opera- 
tion of anything which the citizens. can de. just as well. I be- 
lieve in private initiative, in private enterprise, I do not think 
we ought to have our merchant marine nationalized, as it. ig 
now toa great extent. At first, .as.a matter of course, we could 
not. do otherwise. We had to build these ships.as.a war meas- 
ure. They are on our hands. We had to operate them tem- 
porarily. We have done the best we could with.them; but just 
as soon as possible, in my. judgment, we should get rid of them. 

This Englishman seems to threaten us: with. “ nationaliza- 
tion.” All. right; if Great Britain wants. it, she can have it. 
I. certainly do not want it.te continue.in America any longer 
than is necessary, and that is one reason why I favor the pend- 
ing bill. 

This man. continues: 

“Fights. with the raw ’uns”— 

I suppose he means the bare hands, the knuckles— 

“ Fights with the raw ’uns.are barred. in: this,country for 
moral reasons; they tended, 1 believe,.te brutalize the onlookers; 
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or, perhaps, they gave them a shorter run for their money 
than they seem to enjoy today, when a 20-round affair has 
even been known to last for six rounds, not seconds, though 
I fancy that the record has been almost reached. When, 
however, we are battling for existence, or at least for our 
purse, down the other fellow’s yard, the gentler teachings of 
civilization and lecture-room logic have to go away and hide 
themselves. And that, I am pretty sure, is what would happen 
were the two great Anglo-Saxon races to find themselves at 
commercial death grips on the waters.” 

Thus, in prize-fighting lingo, we have the situation presented 
from the British point of view, chip-on-shoulder fashion, like 
the old prizefighter whe sought to win by shaking his fist 
and making faces at his opponent. 

Such talk is unworthy of a great journal like Fairplay. Its 
only effect is to irritate its British readers and disgust Ameri- 
cans. The people of this country are more than able to take 
care of themselves if forced, against their will, into “ com- 
mercial death grips on the waters.” Sane men in England 
should prevent the repetition of such articles. They are loaded 
with dynamite. As a real well-wisher of Great Britain, I 
suggest to Fairplay that it try on its American readers some 
milder and more persuasive arguments than threats of “ re- 
taliatory measures” with their “ugly consequences,” and to 
the “ Lookout man” that -+he “ hide himself” for the next five 
years in “the other fellow’s yard” and keep silent. 

Mr. HARRELD. Or let “ Fairplay” change its name. 

Mr. RANSDELL, Yes; let’it change its name, as the Sena- 
tor suggests. 

FAIR SHARE OF OUR TRADE IS OUR GOAL, 

There is no necessity for hysteria on the part of Great 
Britain over the proposed legislation by the United States in 
regard to shipping. Surely no country has just cause for 
offense at our coastwise laws, which restrict all commerce be- 
tween American ports, including Alaska, Hawaii, and Porto 
Rico, to American vessels, Nor can anyone reasonably com- 
plain because we desire to have fast vessels of commerce, 
which in time of war can be speedily converted into naval aux- 
iliaries. Our plan to carry at least one-half our foreign com- 
merce, both exports and imports, including our outbound mail 
and 50 per cent of the immigrants to our shores, under our 
own flag, is a logical and proper one, entirely within our legal 
and moral rights, and no country has valid reason to object 
to it. 

Let us see what a fair share of our carrying trade would 
mean to us, I have here a table compiled from the records of 
the Department of Commerce, showing the values of American 
exports and imports transported by vessels during the calendar 
years 1919, 1920, and 1921, a period in which there has been 
a large volume of tonnage under the American flag. In these 
three years $29,173,000,000 worth of goods moved to and from 
American ports by water in the foreign trade. Of this amount 
$18,029,000,000 was carried by foreign vessels, and of this 
$10,161,000,000 represents the share of British shipping. Amer- 
ican vessels carried $11,144,000,000 worth of the total. 

. BILLIONS PAID IN OCEAN FREIGHTS. 

Economie experts figure the ocean freights on goods as 
averaging about 8 per cent of the commodity value. On this 
basis foreign ships in American trade during the three years 
recently ended received $1,442,000,000 in freight money, with 
$891,000,000 for American ships, or a total of $2,333,000,000 in 
ocean freights in American foreign trade. 

If in these three years our vessels had carried half that 
trade, instead of somewhat more than a third, there would 
have been retained in this country $275,000,000 that went 
abroad to help develop the shipping of our foreign rivals. If 
we had been able to secure as great a share of our trade as 
the British have of theirs, we should have kept in this country 
for the development of our own commerce $663,000,000 that 
went abroad in the last three years. Bven the highest subsidy 
that has been proposed for the American merchant marine 
would in three years @mount to only a fraction of the figures 
I have cited. 

President Harding, in a recent letter on the merchant marine 
situation referring to foreign propaganda against the bill, spoke 
of “a well-screened course of opposition to an outstanding 
and confident American course” and of “ discouragement often 
insidiously disseminated here.” What is the foreign reaction 
to this? 
. , . ACTIVITIES OF FOREIGN PROPAGANDA. 

In the London Times of June 23 there appears a dispatch 
from “ Our own correspondent” at Washington, in which it is 
stated: ; 

“In the President's letter are passages discreetly worded 
which deserve consideration. The words ‘ insidiously dissemi- 








nated’ may be taken to refer to the activities of shipping com- 
panies of foreign ownership who have in their employ Ameri- 
cans ready and able to exert political influence, and American 
memories go back 12 years to the discovery by Congress that 
the German shipping companies then maintained a lobby in 
Washington for the purpose of thwarting any attempt to give 
legislative aid to American shipping.” 

And then follows what, in the correspondent’s own words, 
may be called “passages discreetly worded,” thus: 

“Congress and the country generally are perhaps inclined to 
be hypersensitive on the subject of foreign propaganda just 
now, and any interests who might think it desirable to follow 
the German example will unquestionably be defeating the ob- 
ject they seek to attain.” 

A word to the wise propagandist is sufficient. 
propagandize, go ahead; but don’t be found out. 
“discreetly worded ” message sent overseas. 

NO ALIEN OPPOSITION TO BE TOLERATED. 


On the same date that the Lendon Times dispatch appeared— 
June 23, 1922—the London Daily Telegraph printed a message 
from “ Our own correspondent,” dated New York, which conveys 
the cheering tidings from a British point of view that the ship- 
ping bill, “if it passes at all, may be so rewritten as to be un- 
recognizable,” and adding: “The Washington correspondent of 
the New York World declares to-day that the Shipping Board 
officials are in deadly earnest in promoting ship subsidy legis- 
lation, and that ‘no foreign opposition to the bill will be toler- 
ated.’ The last phrase seems rather obscure,” says the Lon- 
don paper’s representative in New York, “but,” he adds, 
“the suggestion ig that there are shipping companies, foreign 
owned, which have in their employ Americans who know how 
to marshal political influence at Washington. In the days 
before the war it was not disputed that the German shipping 
companies had a well organized lobby here, but outwardly at 
least there has been no proof of the return of any lobby what- 
ever since the war ended.” 

Note that. in these two dispatches, one purporting to have 
been written in Washington and the other in New York and 
both appearing in London newspapers the same morning, the 
thought is identical and the words in part are identical. Shall 
we attribute this to mental telepathy between the representa- 
tives of British interests domiciled here or to an organized 
interpretation of the resentment against attempted foreign in- 
terference in American legislation? 

A somewhat different treatment of the case is shown in the 
London Morning Post’s dispatch from “ Our own correspondent ” 
at Washington, printed on the same morning—June 23—as the 
other two messages. 

ANY STICK GOOD BNOUGH TO REAT A DEAD HORSBS., 


“Recently,” he says, “Senator Watson [speaking of the 
Senator from Indiana] materialized a new ghost in the mach- 
inations of the British and Italian ambassadors, but it was 
such a poor and feeble spirit that it vanished into thin 
air the moment the light was turned on. Now it is the British 
and other Governments who are maintaining a powerful lobby 
in Washington to defeat the subsidy bill. Nobody has been 
able to pick up the trail of these lobbyists or find how their 
unholy work is done, but any stick is good enough to beat 
a dead horse.” 

The feeble spirit’s vanishment into thin air is interesting to 
note, for at the same time this disintegration was accomplished 
the British ambassador, after a conference at the State Depart- 
ment, departed from these shores on a summer vacation. 

I want to call attention to another dispatch in the London 
Post from its Washington correspondent, published in that 
paper’s issue of June 15. In this the representative of the 
British publication says that he had interviews with President 
Harding at Marion prior to his election, and that “the Presi- 
dent dwelt upon the importance of the United States having a 
great merchant marine, not, as he pointed out, because of any 
antagonism to England, but because, in his opinion, it was 
necessary for the well-being of America.” The representative 
of the British paper adds: “Mr. Harding’s views, however, 
are not entirely agreed in by his party. Many Republicans 
believe that the proposed legislation is dangerous and will be 
bound to create friction with England and other maritime 
nations, and will net be productive of the results Mr. Harding 
anticipates. That tne bill will be harmful to British interests 
is admitted.” 


If you must 
That is the 


NO FEAR OF BRITAIN IN CONGRESS. 


Note the implication here that there is a sentiment in Con- 
gress against the shipping bill because of apprehension that 
the measure will create friction with England. If any fear of 
Britain’ exists in Congress, 1 am not aware of it; nor do T 
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believe we will be swerved from our purpose to establish the 
American flag again.on the seas for purposes of protecting the 
Nation and the Nation’s commerce by any such consideration, 
We would deeply regret serious. friction with Great. Britain or 
any other maritime country, but must pursue the course deemed 
essential, to our naval and commercial welfare, even if offense 
be given thereby. We shall try. hard, in carrying out. this 


policy. net to step on any nation’s. toes, but will do so if 

Self-defense is the highest. law of. nations as of | 
The shipping bill is one of the most important 

ineasures of national self-defense ever presented to the Ameri- 

can Congress, and it does not require prophetic vision to predict 

its passage in the near future. 

But the English press holds no monopoly in the matter : 


necessary. 
individuals. 


sounding warnings to the United States of the terrible conse- 
quences. that would follow the passage of legislation to aid the 
American merchant marine. British shipping leaders, equipped 
with an array of titles thrust upon them by a grateful Govern- 
ment, have been showering us with fatherly, or, should I say, 
stepfatherly, advice and admonition. 

LORD INCHCAPE’S WORDS OF ADVICE. 

Lord Incheape, head of the Peninsular & Oriental Line, for 
instance, according to the London Times of June 23, made a 
speech at a recent dinner of the Worcester Old Boys’ Associa- 
tion, which was “notable for the references to the prospective 
American shipping legislation.” After describing our maritime 
ambition as a “ natural product of our kinship” to the British, 
the noble lord declared that our chief difuculty was not one of 
material but of personnel, and he added that “no amount of 
Government assistance will produce those ripe fruits of enter- | 
prise which must. come from. development by personal and | 
individual initiative.” He felt sure, says the London Times, 
“that any such legislation as that now contemplated by Con- 
gress. must from its very nature defeat the object it had in 
view.” Lord Incheape’s company has been receiving British 
subventions since 1837, 

Sir Norman Hill is one of the leaders of British shipping. 
In an article by him, which appears in the London Times. of 
May 18, he declares that the shipping bill can not be regarded 
as merely shipping legislation, and that it raises issues of the 
gravest moment to all international trade. The purpose of the 
indirect aids provided by the bill, he says, is “to confer on 
American ships a monopoly in the world’s carrying trade with 
the United States.” 

SHIPPING BILL “ PROVOKES’”’ BRITON. 

He further says: 

“Tt can not be that the States are seeking to place addi- 
tional difficulties in the way of their buyers, still less that they 
are seeking a quarrel, but the merchant marine bill has already 
provoked the president of the board of trade to urge that ‘the 
mother country and the dominions should take earnest counsel 
together on the matter before it was too late, so that we might. 
show a united front against any attempt to discriminate against 
or to damage the position of our shipping.’ Such talk is the 
despair of every believer in the common benefits conferred by 
international commerce, and the pity is that it should be 
provoked by threats to keep all international trade [italics 
mine] with the United States for vessels under the American 
flag.” 

Sir Norman Hill seems to run to such words as quarrel, pro- 
voked, damage, and threats. Where has he heard these threats 
to keep all our foreign trade for vessels under the American 
flag? If we shall be able to secure a fair share of that com- 
merce—not less than one-half—for our own ships, we shall be 
satisfied. Britain carries two-thirds of her own trade; we 
carry less than a third of ours. Britain carries more than a 
third of our trade. We carry less than a twentieth of hers. 
If there is a monopoly, who has it? We shall be content if the | 
shipping bill gives us what we hope it will, the carriage of at | 
least 50 per cent of our own sea trade. We are not asking for | 
two-thirds of it as Great Britain carries of hers. If to seek 
that is to utter a threat, then so be it, for America will never 
be satisfied with less. 

CUNARD LINE HEAD GIVES WARNING. 

Sir Thomas Royden.is the head of the Cunard Line. At the 
annual meeting of that company on April 26 last he touched on 
the shipping situation, saying, in part: s 

“Once equality of opportunity for all vessels employed in 
international trade is denied by any one nation, the door is 
opened for every kind of retaliation, the end of which probably 
no one can foresee.” 

Observe that this note of protest against subsidies to aid 
American shipping comes from the head of a British shipping 
company most heavily subsidized by the British Government, 
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which turned over to it practically as a gift two of the finest 
trans-Atlantic liners ever built—the Mauretania and the Lusi- 
tania, The total subvention—or, as we would say, subsidy— 
Admiralty and postal, of the Cunard Line amounts to about 
$1,000,000 a year. Surely its head should, in all decency, re- 
main silent on the subject of subsidies. This Cunard subsidy 
is fully explained in Appendix C. 

Sir Thomas’s words, says the Liverpool Journal of Commerce 
in an editorial appearing on April 27 last, “ will no doubt be 
carefully weighed by the United States authorities, but they 
demand the attention also of our own Government.” 

RETALIATION CRY AGAIN SOUNDED. 

Still another titled Briton who sounds the retaliation cry is 
Sir Owen Phillips, M. P., head of the Royal Mail Steam Packet 
Co., a continuotis beneficiary of Britain’s “ subvention” system 
since 1842. At the annual meeting of that company on June 1, - 
Sir Owen made an address, which is reported in the London 
Daily Express of June 2, under the headlines “ Hint to Amer- 
ica—Retaliation for shipping discriminations.” “A warning in- 
tended for America on the risk of discriminating against British 
shipping was uttered.” by Sir Owen, says the London paper, 
which quotes the speaker as saying: 

“ Great Britain has stood for centuries for the freedom of the 
seas and extends to vessels of all nations the same treatment in 
all respects as to her own. It is to the interests of all that the 
seven seas should be free. and I hope that all discriminatory 
measures may be drepped. If. on the contrary, foreign nations 
impose restrictions and penalties against the British merchant 
marine, it may be necessary for Great Britain, in self-protection, 
to reconsider her position. There is an act of Parliament of 
1853. which has been on the statute book for 70 years giving 
the British Government at any moment power to take immedi- 
ate measures to protect her mercantile marine against unfair 
discrimination.” 

What is this terrible rod that Great Britain has in pickle 
for us? Some light is shed on the subject in the June 21 issue 
of the Syren and Shipping, of London, which states that Sande- 
man Allen, head of the Liverpoot Chamber of Commerce, has 
disclosed the fact that the chamber has approached the British 
foreign office with regard to the injurious effect which the 
United States merchant marine bill would have upon commerce 
and upon that of Liverpoo! in particular. Mr. Allen also re- 
ferred to the customs consolidation act of 1853, which he said 
might be utilized. This act, according to the British pub- 
lication, provides that in case discrimination fn duties or 
charges are made against British vessels, it shall be lawful 
by order in council to impose like treatment upon the vessels 
of the country discriminating. In other words, Great 
Britain can adopt measures similar to those proposed by us 
for the protection of our merchant marine. And why not? 
We have no objection. 

COASTING TRADE RETALIATION PROPOSED. 

As an example of the proposed retaliation, I quote from a re- 
port of Donald Macleod & Co., British. shipping brokers, ap- 
pearing in the Shipping Gazette, of London, issue of March 27 
last. This statement, after referring to the preposal to extend 
our coastwise laws to the Philippines, says: 

“Great Britain could at once retaliate by ineluding in our 
coasting trade the trade between England, Canada, South 
Africa, India, and Australia and bar these trades to American 
and other foreign tonnage.” 

I would call attention to the British Government’s trade fig- 
ures for May last, showing the trade between Great Britain and 
the countries mentioned in terms of net tonnage of the vessels 
with cargoes in hose trades. These show that the only Amer- 
ican shipping entering British ports from any British posses- 
sions was 7,238 net tons from British North America, and in 
the same month not a ton of American shipping cleared a British 
port with cargoes for any unit of the British Empire. 

A 99 PER CENT BRITISH PROPOSITION, 

Stress is frequently laid by British interests on the fact that 
the coasting trade of Great Britain is open to the ships, of all 
nations. Let us see how much of an aid this is to non-British 
shipping. In the same report for May that I just cited figures 
are given that entrances and clearances of ships with cargoes 
in the. coasting trade during that month aggregated 4,327,889 
net tons, of which the total for all foreign ships was 14,268 
tons and for British vessels 4,313,261 tons. The British share 
of this total was 99.6 per cent, and the foreign share, including 
American vessels, if there were any, was four-tenths of 1 per 
cent. 

If British. retaliation should succeed in barring the trades 
named to vessels under the American flag, the loss could hardly 
be described as more than infinitesimal, 



























We have heard! a great deal about “equal opportunity for 
the ships of all wations” as ‘the keystone of British commercial 
policy. And always the thought is accompanied 
gestion that British generosity and good will are 
for this policy: Let us see. 

THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT’S SHIPPING POLICY, 


Here is an. official British Government document published 
by His Majesty’s stationery office, London. I may say in pass- 
ing that I have the originals. of the documents to which I am 
referring. I shall not take up the time of the Senate to quote 
directly from them, but I have all of them here on my desk. 
The one to which I now refer is called “ Reports of the depart- 
mental committee appointed by the board of trade to consider 
the position of the shipping and shipbuilding industries after 
the war,” and it is dated 1918. The chairman of the committee 

* was Sir Alfred Booth; of the Cunard Line, and among its mem- 
bers was Sir Joseph Maclay, subsequently appointed’ British 
shipping controller. ' 

The question of the advisability of Great Britain’s adopting 
a policy of discrimination in favor of its merchant marine is 
dealt with on page 196 of this document. The question; as put 
in the report, is: “ Should British shipping be accorded’ prefer- 
ential treatment over the shipping of other nations?” And the 
answer of the committee is as follows: 

“Tt is well to realize that an affirmative decision would in- 
volve a reversion to the general principles of the navigation 
laws. Preference 'to British shipping might take three forms, 
each of which could be used in combination with one or both 
of the other two, viz: 

“1. Preference in respect to port facilities ; 

“2. Preference in respect to shipping and port dues; or 

“3. Preference in respect of the imports and exports carried 
in British vessels. 

ENGLAND’S REASONS COMMBERCIAL, 


“Of these forms of preference the first would be difficult to 













































































unless the dues in question were made exceedingly onerous. 
Whatever the merits of preference in this connection, we should 
deprecate the imposition of port charges or shipping dues on a 
scale higher than is necessary to defray expenses. We are thus 
left. with the third form of preference, which involves flag 
discrimination in the purest form. We have only to examine 
the nature of our carrying trade to see the undesirability of 
adopting any such policy.” 

I want. to pause just a moment to point out the significance 
of the wording of that last sentence. Note that nothing is said 
about equal opportunity for the ships of all nations. The ques- 
tion is considered not. on. the basis of the world’s carrying trade 
but on the basis of the carrying trade of Great Britain. A cold. 
clear-cut business proposition. And then follows the admission 
of this British Government committee that the ships of Great 
Britain carry more of the world’s trade—not merely British 




























































































nations of the world rolled together. And this is the country 
that charges us with seeking a monopoly of the seas. 
OVER HALF WORLD’S TRADE BRITISH CARRIED. 

The report says, page 196: 

“ Before the war we owned nearly one-half the world’s ship- 
ping and we carried, over one-half of the world's trade.” And 
figures are given showing that the entrances of British ship- 
ping in 1911 represented 71 per cent of the trade between the 
British Empire and foreign countries and the interimperial 
trade. And, in addition, they carried 29 per cent of the trade 
between foreign countries—trade in which the ships never 
touched.at a British port. Think what that means. As the 
British committee puts it, “Only the interimperial trade 
would be immune from retaliatory action by foreign countries. 
The trades between foreign countries would be exposed to 
retaliation of both terminals, whilst the trades between the 
empire and foreign countries would be liable ‘to retaliation at 
the foreign end.” 

It is good business, is it not, when Britain is carrying the 
bulk of the world’s trade, to seek to safeguard its ships: en- 
gaged in transporting goods neither the buyer nor the seller of 
which is British, but it is a more than equal opportunity that 
Great Britain seeks for fts merchant marine, As the com- 
mittee states’: 

“The adoption of a discriminatory policy would, therefore; hit 
with great severity that portion of our shipping which trades 
between foreign countries, and especially the tramp interest, at 
the very time when it will be necessary to make every effort to 
recover our former ascendancy im the distant trades and to 
repair the very grave Gamage caused during the war to the 
tramp owners’ position.” 
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by the sug-: 
responsible || means. In’ 1911, the year for which records are given, it meant 


enforce, and the second would, in our, opinion, be ineffective: 


trade, mark you—than the ships of all the other maritime, 










WHAT “ ASCENDANCY” MEANS FOR BRITAIN, 


I call attention ‘to the British committee’s own figures to 
‘Show what that so-called “ascendancy ‘in ‘the distant trades” 


‘67,000,000: ‘tons of British shipping, an@ in that same year 
128,000,000 tons of British vessels entered ‘ports in the trade 
‘between the empire and foreign countries and 41,000,000 tons 
in the: trades between the units of the British Empire, a grand 
total of 231,000,000 tons. And last year the total entrances of 
American ships at all British ports, according ‘to the record of 
the British: Board of Trade, were 2;744,000' tons, and of that 
total 2,313,000 tons came ‘direct ‘from the United States. And in 
the same year, still according to ‘tlhe British ‘(Government's fig- 
ures, British ships entering British ports’ from the United 
States alone, with cargoes, ‘aggregated ‘5,551,000 tons. 

Having shown that it would be’ bad ‘business to seek discrimi- 
nation in favor of British ships, the British committee gives 
brief consideration to the international aspect of the situation. 
“One argument against a policy of discrimimation remains to 
be stated,” that body says, “and it’ is one ‘that in our opinion 
overrides all others. Whatever may be the merits or the prac- 
ticability of a. League of Nations.after the war, it seems clear 
that our object. must be to eliminate the causes of international 
friction which might,lead to future wars. International com- 
merce will be more than. ever necessary. after the war, and it 
would be deplorable to:set. out on a course: which, would. hamper 
the natural flow of trade and lead to endless quarrels. among 
the maritime nations of the werld. Freedom of the seas in the 
sense of equal treatment of ail flags in all.ports should there- 
fore be a cardinal principle.in our postwar. policy,” 

“ENDLESS QUARRELS” AND “‘FUTURB: WARS” HINTED. 


Note how ‘the keynote of this argument of’ 1918 crops up again 
and again in the threats, vefled’'and unveiled, of the British edi- 
torials, interviews, and statements I have read’ from British 
publications. Having decided ‘the case on its merits as a busi- 
ness proposition, Britain now puts as a tail to its kite the beat- 
ties of international comity, coupled with Hints of “endless 
quarrels” and “future wars” if ‘the policy that is most ad- 
vantageous to the maintenance of her maritime monopoly is not 
complied with. 

But the report winds up its conclusions on the subject of ‘the 
most profitable marine policy by a return ‘to the purely com- 
mercial principles. 

“ Our conclusion then is, and must be,” says the British com- 
mittee, “ that the only policy: which can meet the position is one 
which, instead of giving preference at home;. will secure the 
grant of national’ treatment ‘to British shipping in the fullest 
sense abroad. Action should be directed’ toward maintaining 
this treatment where it is already given and toward securing 
it where it has hitherto been withheld: So far as maritime 
policy is concerned, this ts the most effective support that His 
Majesty’s Government can give to Britsh shipping ‘during ‘the 
difficult period of reconstruction.” 

“ MAINTAIN’ MONOPOLY ” 18 THD KEYNOTE. 


In other words, the fixed policy of Great Britain.is to main- 
tain the status quo where that status is faverable to its ocean 
monopely and to secure a favorable: status where an unfavor- 
able one exists. Is this a policy based on the interests of the 
world.or on. the interests.of the British. pocketbook? 

At Paris on July 10, just a few days ago, there was held a 
meeting of the International, Chamber of .Commerce’s council, 
at. which resolutions were. adopted: on the subject of shipping 
measures, Note the reproduction of the British argument in 
the resolutions adopted, which read as. follows: 

“That the International.Chamber of Commerce desires to call 
attention to the recent development in. the various. countries of 
the practice.of flag discrimination and to record the conviction 
that. such action is inimical to the prosperity of international 
commerce.” 


International commerce, so. far.as the carriage of the goods 
is concerned, be it noted, is more than: half British. The reso 
lutions continue: 

“That the claim upon which such practices are based, namely, 
that the trade of any one country belongs to the mercantile 
marine of that country, is unsound and can not ‘hope for ac- 
ceptance by the commercial world in general, and that in times, 
of peace the benefit of freedom of the seas can only ‘be secured 
by equal opportunity mn all ports for vessels of all flags.” 

WE DO NOT SEEK 20 CARRY ALL OUR TRADE. 


That these resolutions deal with our movement to aid our 
own shipping ‘is doubted. 


tmerchaut 
marine ‘the entire foreign trade of our country, whereas all 
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that we-ask and all that we hope for is a fair share of that 
trade. What maritime nation seeks less? 

The voice of the resolutions that I have just read may be 
international, but the accent is decidedly British: Are we to 
regard this as a step in a British campaign to arouse the other 
foreign maritime nations on the false charge that the United 
States seeks a monopoly of the ecean carriage of its exports 
and imports? 

Moreover, these resolutions enunciate a false economic prin- 
ciple in denying that the trade of any one country belongs to 
its own merchant marine. Every country has a moral and 
legal right to carry its own commerce under its own flag if it 
desires to do so, without let or hindrance from anyone. Any 
other. doctrine would be monstrous and absolutely subversive 
of the freedom of independent governments. The only question 
to be determined by a nation in establishing and regulating a 
merchant marine is one of practical business convenience and 
advantage, 

SHALL WE RELY ON FORBIGNERS TO PROTECT US? - 


Is it for the best interests of the United States to permit for- 
eign countries to furnish colliers and other supplements to our 
Navy, as was done during the famous world cruise of our battle- 
ships in 1908, or should we have a supply of all such vessels in 
our own merchant marine? Is it best for foreign ships to con- 
tinue to carry 91 per cent of our vast overseas commerce, as was 
done for years prior to the late World War, or should we utilize 
the immense fleet we were forced by the exigencies of the war 
to build at enormous cost, when foreign shipping Went to pieces, 
so as to make. of it an effective aid to our Navy in time of need, 
and a carrier of a large percentage of our foreign trade? 
America makes but one answer to this question, Other nations 
must decide it for themselves as their respective interests dic- 
tate. Their right to do so is undoubted. 

I have tried to outline the British case against the American 
merchant marine, as stated in British expressions of opinion. 

There can be no stronger tribute to the efficacy of the meas- 
ures which it is proposed to take to aid American shipping than 
the fact that our chief competitors on the high seas are so 
strongly opposed to having us adopt those measures. Every 
admonition, every warning, every threat, that comes from for- 
eign sources argues the value of the legislation contemplated, 
from the American standpoint. If we fail to give the assistance 
needed to protect our merchant marine from extermination 
we shall be in the position of having yielded to the threats of 
our competitors, 

FOUR PER CRBNT OF ENGLAND’S TRADE OUR SHARE. 


Shall we be content to continue, as we are now doing, carry- 
ing 4 percent of Great Britain’s trade while she carries nine 
times that much of ours? Shall we be content to go on, as at 
present, carrying less than one-fifteenth as much of Britain’s 
trade as she herself carries, while at the same time she is 
transporting a greater proportion of our foreign commerce than 
even we ourselves do? 

In the face of these facts, what credit can be given to the 
repeated British assertions that we are seeking a monopoly 
of the carriage of our imports and exports? What we are 
seeking, and what every maritime nation is justified in seek- 
ing, is a fair share of the ocean transportation of the nation’s 
foreign commerce, at least 50 per cent. Would Great Britain 
be satisfied with a smaller proportion of her trade? Her 
ships transport two-thirds of the commerce of Great Britain, 
nine-tenths of the trade of the British possessions, and nearly 
a third of the trade between all the other countries on the 
globe, trade in which the British ships engaged do not touch 
at a British port coming or going. Great Britain carries more 
than half of the sea trade of the entire world, according to the 
statement of an accredited committee of the British Govern- 
ment. Our share of this trade is undoubtedly well under 10 
per cent. And yet Britain talks of our striving to secure a 
monopoly of our ocean commerce. 


THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT'S OWN FIGURES. 


Consider in this connection what is shown in the report for 
May last of The Trade and Navigation of the United Kingdom, 
prepared by the British Board of Trade and ordered printed by 
the House of Commons, the last month’s record that I have 
found available, According to this official document the en- 
trances and clearances at British ports of vessels carrying car- 
goes and engaged in the direct trade between Great B. itain and 
the United States, including both exports and imports, totaled 
1,428,000 net tons, of which 985,000 tons represented British 
vessels, as compared with 321,000 tons of American vessels and 
122,000 tons of foreign ships. In other words, in our direct 
trade with Great Britain our ships carried only 22 per cent of 
the commerce as against 70 per cent for British vessels. And in 
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this same month, still according to the British official figures, 
only 25,000-tons of American vessels arrived at British ports from 
other than United States ports, and not a single ton of shipping 
under the American flag left the United Kingdom for any 
country save the United States. Is that monopoly? Is it a 
fair share of our trade for ourselves? 

No; the boot is on the British leg. The monopo'y is hers. 
More than a fair share is hers,-and she is well satisfied to have 
the present arrangement continue, with American ships. labor- 
ing under economic handicaps that make it impossible for them 
to compete with the foreigner in foreign trade. 

It is well to consider how the American merchant marine 
which it is sought to establish permanently came into being. 
There is evident in some of the British opinions which I have 
quoted a tendency to profess that we are making an unkind 
return to Great Britain, for what? Well, we are told, for 
instance, by the Liverpool Courier that England “out of pure 
sentiment for America” agreed to a reduction of naval arma- 
ments, to an alteration of the Anglo-Japanese alliance, and that 
consideration for us has affected her handling of the Irish 
situation. I do not know in what respect, but there it is. And 
in return for all this we are told we have done “ worse than 
nothing,” 

OUR FLEET BUILT TO AID ALLIES. 

When we had entered the late war the cry of the British 
was for “ships, ships, more ships!” to repair the ravages 
wrought by the U-boats. A member of the British cabinet, 
Mr. Barnes, the labor representative, declared in Parliament 
early in 1918 that we were failing Great Britain and urged 
intensification of output. Our answer to these calls for aid 
is the great body of shipping to which it is now proposed to 
extend economic assistance that we may have a merchant 
marine worthy of our standing among the nations of the world. 
Shall we scrap it because Great Britain now discovers that she 
does not want the ships she called for to end the war and 
which played a part in accomplishing that? 

The threats which so plentifully besprinkle the majority of 
the British opinions which I have cited I merely want to allude 
to in passing. The old bogey of retaliation has done service so 
long and has so often been shown to be a straw man that it is 
now nothing more than a badly worn piece of theatrical prop- 
erty. The methods that we have proposed to apply for the aid 
of the American merchant marine are, of course, open to any 
other maritime nation to adopt in aid of its own shipping if it 
sees fit, and we shall not complain. Our 4 per cent of the car- 
rying trade of Great Britain, for instance, can not be whittled 
down much further without reaching the vanishing point, and 
under the present unprotected condition of American shipping 
it seems to be steadily slipping toward zero. 

WAR WITH ENGLAND UNTHINKABLE. 

Of the threats of war, whether discreetly or undiscreetiy 
worded, I want to say still less. They are unworthy of their 
authors and very offensive to patriotic Americans. England 
tried coercion on America without success 146 years ago, when 
we had only 3,000,000 people, were much divided in opinion and 
action, and very weak financially. She could hardly expect 
better results by force at this time, as we now have forty times 
as many people, closely united in patriotic bonds, and with 
developed resources of every kind in proportion. War between 
the two countries is unthinkable, and no real patriot in either 
should contemplate it for a moment. The Englishman who 
talks of war, either actual or commercial, with the United 
States is a dangerous animal and should be muzzled. 

No maritime nation can contemplate the possibility of conflict 
over the right of another maritime nation to handle a fair 
share of its own commerce, all bluff, bluster, and braggadocio 
to the contrary notwithstanding. We shall not be swerved from 
our just purpose by this, nor by propaganda, whether it be dis- 
seminated within the shadow of the Capitol or overseas. 

OPPOSITION IS ANTI-AMERICAN. 

Mr. President, I desire to say here and now, with all the em- 
phasis in my power and with due respect for my colleagues in 
both Houses who differ in opinion, that a vote against the bill 
to aid the American merchant marine is‘a vote to aid Great 
Britain and to injure the United States, a vote to destroy, per- 
haps forever, our chances of an adequate place on the high 


seas. 

In conclusion, I would ask just this: 

Shall we play the game of our commercial rivals by stifling 
legislation to establish a merchant marine of our own for our 
national and industrial protection, when by so doing we would 
turn over to them the undisputed monopoly of the seas? 

In.a word, shall we allow Great Britain fo dictate our sea 
policy and leave us in commercial bondage for generations to 
come? Shall we permit her to set up on the high seas a notice 








The Senator ‘from Louisiana [Mr, RANSDELL] ‘read an ‘essay 
here nearly three hours in:length. When he got the floor, the 
Senator from ‘Washington {Mr. Jonzs], who ‘was his advance 
agent im that particular enterprise, suggested the ‘absence of 


a quorum, and warned all of us that something of very great | 


importance ‘was ‘to ‘be said by the ‘Senator from Louisiana. 


There: were six Senators ‘present when the Senator from ‘Wash- | 


imgton made «the ;point of no ‘quorum. ‘When these found ‘out 
what \the ‘subject matter was, there were ‘three who ‘stayed. 
One of ‘them was in the chair; one ‘had ‘the floor; and they, 
together with the “:watchilog” on °the Republican side, who 
has ‘to stay regardless of how much it affects him, constituted 
a very, ‘very: appreciative audience. I could tell from the ‘con- 
tertions'of their faces ‘that they were enjoying it. They were 
trying, ‘by ‘looking sad, to:keep from laughing. 

This is what I wanted to say, and when I shall have'said it 
I will be through. The Senator from Louisiana said that there 
was a ‘pro-British ‘party in ‘this country trying to defeat ‘the 
ship subsidy ‘bill. Whenever a ‘man ‘gets a cause that is so 
bad that nobody “will ‘espouse ‘it, he ‘then ‘tries ‘to asperse the 
motives “of “everybody who disapproves it. Such ‘an assump- 
tion ‘as ‘that expressed by the Senator is just as fair as an 
assumption ‘that ‘the Senator ‘from ‘Louisiana and the Senator 
from ‘Washington, ‘who are so actively pressing this matter, 
want to increase the amount of liquor that can be'sold, ‘because 
every ship that flies our ‘flag isa ‘saloon, and every ship that 
flies “our flag ‘will ‘be ‘a saloon as ‘long as the ‘present ‘Presi- 
dent #s ‘President and “the ‘present Attorney General is at the 
head of ‘the ‘taw department. It is just as fair, then, ‘to as- 
sume, it is ‘just ‘as near the truth, and everybody will come as 
near ‘believing ‘it, that the Senator from ‘Washington and the 
Senator from ‘Louisiana are running a ‘propaganda to increase 
the number ‘of'barrooms in America, ‘as'to say there isa pro- 
British *party ‘that ‘is trying ‘to defeat this legislation ‘favorable 
to a ship subsidy in the Senate, and therefore drive Senators 
into supporting ‘this infamous measure. 

Iam weary of Senators bringing in measures which are so 
repellent, and trying to drive other Senators into supporting 
them, or at Jeast not openly opposing them, by intimating that 
some foreign influences are trying to defeat them. 

I spent the-summer of 1918 in France, and IT have heard more 
talk of German invasion here in the Senate since the tariff bill 
has been ‘before the Senate than I heard of German invasion 
all the months I was in France, There are certain Senators 
who come on the floor only ‘when schedules in which they are 
interested are to be discussed and voted upon, and say, “Oh, 
well, {f you don’t support my schedule you will have a German 
invasion.” “Now we have a British invasion of our shipping 
interests threatened. 

‘It strikes me that when the time comes that nothing can be 
said for a measure except that some foreign interest is opposing 
it we have reaclied the end of argument, and the Republicans 
might just as ‘well defeat this tariff bill to-day as to defeat it 
next week. ‘They do not intend to vote for it. "They do not 
want it. They may get it to conference, but the seat of any man 
Who has‘to goto the people this year, and who votes for that 
bill, will not be worth a canceled postage stamp. They know it, 
and they do not wanit to vote on this matter; and long essays like 
the one’ read by the Senator from Idaho yesterday, who.got up on 
a word and teetered like a boy on a sharp paling, and this long 
one to-day, donot fool anybody except the two Senators who read 
them. ‘They are killing time and do not want to pass this measure. 

It has. gotten in the Senate so that Senators feel like a negro 
did down in my couritry one day when he was to be hanged. 
After the sheriff got him on the scaffold, he said, “ Rastus, you 
have 20 minutes to make a statement if you want to make.one.” 
The negro said, “I don’t know that I have anything to say.” 
A Jawyer standing by, Who was as fond of talking as the junior 
Senator ‘from Idaho is of speaking, and about as interesting, 
got up’and said,“ Well, if Rastus don’t want to speak, I would 
like to have ‘the time.” The sheriff said to the negro, “Do you 
want to give your time to this lawyer?”’ The negro replied, 
“T don’t know as I care, but if he is going to make a speech 
I wish you would hang me first.” 

So-some Senator comes into the Senate with a stack of manu- 
script as thick as your two hands, rises with a solemn leok, and 
everybody gets his hat. and goes, Of course, if that is the way 
to conduct the Senate, the majority party has the opportunity 
to manifest to the country just how they think the .pendiug 
legislation ought .to be discussed. ; 

AMENDMENT OF COTTON FUTURES ‘ACT. 


Mr. DIAL. ‘Mr, President, it is generally believed that there 
is something radically ‘wrong, and ‘has always been ‘wrong, in 
the method of marketing the cotton ‘crop. The question is ‘to 


and ‘to apply the remedy; both are apparent, 
indefiniteness in the contract and the remedy 


The interest of the grower or owner of spot cotton and the 
interest of the buyer of ‘a contract is identical until the time 
when the ‘buyer'of-a contract disposes of it—both want the 
price to advance. The seller of the contract desires ‘the price 
to decline, and when this takes ‘place ‘the ‘price of spot cotton 
falls. 'There-are only 10 grades of cotton tenderable under the 
law. I have no objection to increasing the sumiber. ‘The seller 
has the right ‘to select whichever of these 10:¢rades he desires. 

The ‘futures market controls ‘the price of ‘spot ‘cotton; there- 
fore it is absolutely essential that such a contract be fair, equal, 
mutual, equitable, and just. The contracts are‘bought and sold 
on the basis of middling, and in case ‘that grade is not deliv- 
ered and some ‘ether grade is.tendered the Secretary of Agri- 
culture has the right under the law to fix the price of :the other 
grades at the average price in 10spot ‘markets. 

When maturity day is approaching the purchaser, not know- 
ing within 10 grades of the quality of the eotton that will .be 
tendered him, naturally sells out; hence the market is top- 
heavy. ‘True, it can'be said that'there is a‘purchaser ‘for every 
eontract, but the fallacy of this argument is that he is not a 
purchaser at value when he does not know the ‘quality or the 
grade he ‘will receive, and ‘he ‘will only buy dt ‘a depreciated 
price. This might be unobjectionable between the purchaser 
and ‘the seller, ‘because each acts with his eyes open. My un- 
ending complaint is that such a system depresses and depre- 
ciates the price of the actual cétton and that the farmer has the 
brunt to bear. There:is no«similar custom-or law in the world. 
This reverses the usages, ‘laws, ‘and<customs of all business, and 
is an abrogation of the principles of common sense. 

In 1920 there were grown ‘in the ‘Wnited ‘States 18,340,000 
bales of’ cotton, and there ‘were contracts sold onthe New York 
and New Orleans exchanges alone for 128,907,500 bales, and dur- 
ing that time ‘tke actual number of bates delivered were 267,700 
in New York and 106,600 bales in New Orleans. This ‘is outside 
of.the exchanges at Liverpool, Bremen, Havre, aud other places. 
It is probable ‘that every bate grown in the United ‘States ‘was 
sold on an average of twenty-five times over before it reaé¢hed 
the consumer. 

We all admit that -overpreduction «depresses ‘the price of a 
commodity ; this being true, does not ‘overséelling have ‘the ‘sane 
éffect? Why should cotton fluctuate from $1-to $10 per ‘bale in 
a ‘single day? ‘Goods ‘sold at -wholesale ‘are seid on sansple. 
Would any sensible person give as much fora contratt for any 
commodity which could be delivered in.10 grades.or Glasses, not 
knowing which of the 10 he would veeeive, ias he would ‘give 
provided ‘he knew the exact quality he Would get? For -ex- 
ample: Suppose there were only 10,grades of ‘hats or shoes al- 
lowed to be traded in by law >and ‘that contracts had ‘to ‘be on 
basis of the middle grade, with ‘the right ‘to the ‘seller ‘to select 
all the quantity in qualities he desired, would.anyone give ‘value 
for that kind of a«eontract? The proposition within ‘itself is 
an’ absolute absurdity. ‘The'present law ts ‘a plan, or’a ‘system, 
or a scheme, or a-methed which deprives the.grower of a tre- 
mendous proportion of the value ofevery pound of cotton he 
raises. By allowing ‘this law to cotitinue, Congress is ‘uriknow- 
ingly arrayed on the side of the bear against.the producer. The 
present law is a great improvement over the former custom. 
Under that custom ‘anyone of 32 grades were tenderidble; this 
law reduced the nuniber to 10. Iam not complaining about 
the 10 grades, but there is ‘too much latitude allowed the seller 
in filling each particular contract. ‘They should ‘be grouped. 
It took Congress exactly .30 years to get the Jaw pdssed, 
to wit, from 1884 to 1914. ‘I mention this’ to ‘show "the slow- 
ness with which Congress acts—and this must be ‘said to its 
shame. 

It is claimed by some that-my amendment. will injure the 
exthanges. ‘This is not my purpose. I am endeavoring to pass a 
fair, just, equal, mutual, equitable, and honest law under which 
everyone must opérate, and if the exchanges Can not *exist un- 
der this kind of a law, they can retire, so far as I am concerned. 
My complaint is the injurious effect of exchange operations on 
the price of spot cotton. We should be reniinded, however, that 
there are no exchanges where coal, iron, steel, wool, and so forth, 
are traded in. 

The wrong has been pointed out above and the remedy is sug- 
gested below, to wit: - 

Divide the 10 tenderable grades into three classes—high 
grades known as class A, medium.grades as Gass B, and coarser 
grades as class C. ‘This is similar to grain contracts. 

My amendment requires the seller to be obligated to. deliver 
one-third of his contract in the basic grade in each Class and 
the remaining two-thirds either in that grade or in the other 
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grades enumerated in that class. This will make the contract 
elastic enough to encourage trading and at the same time 
definite enough to be practical and more valuable. By making 
the contract more valuable we help the price of spot cotton. 
No mill making one kind of thread or cloth can use all of the 
10 grades of cotton. Furthermore, I am told an exporter receiv- 
ing an order for one grade of cotton is allowed to fill it in either 
of the contiguous grades. I am also told that on the Liverpool 
Exchange the seller is allowed only three grades in which to 
deliver one contract. 

I ask that the amendment to the pending tariff bill, which I 
submitted two days ago, be printed in the Recorp as a part of 
my remarks, 

There being no objection, the amendment was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Amendment intended to be proposed by Mr. D1iAt to the bill (H. R. 
7456) to provide revenue, to regulate commerce with foreign coun- 
tries, to encourage the industries of the United States, and for other 
purposes, viz: On page 131, after line 20, insert the following: 


That the second subdivision of section 5 of the United States cotton 
futures act, approved August 11, 1916, as amended, is amended to read 
as follows: 

“Second. (a) Specify as the class of the contract one of the follow- 
ing classes: 

“Class A, which shall include = middling fair, strict good mid- 
dling, good middling, and strict middling grades ; 

“Cass LB, which shall include ony strict middling, middling, strict 
low middling, and good middling yellow tinged grades ; 

“Class C, which shall include only strict low middling, low mid- 
dling, strict middling yellow tinged, and good middling yellow stained 
grades. 

“(b) Specify the basis grade for the cotton involved in the contract 
which shall be one of the grades for which standards are established 
by the Secretary of Agriculture, and which shall be one of the grades 
included within a class in paragraph (a) of this subdivision; the price 

er pound at which the cotton of such basis grade is contracted to be 
ught or sold; the date when the purchase or sale was made; and 
the month or months in which the contract is to be fulfilled or settled. 

“‘(c) If no other class is specified in the contract, or in the memo- 
randum evidencing the same, the contract shall be deemed a class B 
contract. 

“(d) If no other basis de be specified in the contract, or in the 
memorandum evidencing the same, good middling shall be deemed the 


basis grade incorporated into a class A contract, middling shall be 
deemed the basis grade incorporated into a class B contract, and low 
middling shall be deemed the basis grade incorporated into a class C 


contract.” 

Sec. 2. That the third subdivision of section 5 
amended to read as follows: 

“Third. Provide that the cotton dealt with therein or delivered 
thereunder shall be of or within the grades for which standards are 
established by the Secretary of Agriculture, and of or within the 
grades included within the class so specified or incorporated as the 
class of the contract, and that cotton of any other grade or grades 
shall not be dealt with therein nor delivered thereunder.” 

Sec. 3. That the fifth subdivision of section 5 of such act, 
amended, is amended to read as follows: 

“Fifth. Provide that cotton that, because of the presence of ex- 
traneous matter of any character, or irregularities or defects, is re- 
duced in value below that of strict middling in the case of a class A 
contract, strict low middling in the case of a class B contract, or low 
middling in the case of a class C contract, the grades mentioned be- 
ing of the official cotton standards of the United States, or cotton 
that is less than seven-eighths of an inch in length of staple, or cotton 
of perished staple or an immature staple, or cotton that is ‘gin cut’ 
or reginned, or cotton that is ‘repacked’ or ‘false packed’ or 
‘mixed packed’ or ‘ water packed,’ shall not be delivered on, under, 
or in settlement of such contract.” 

Sec. 4. That the second paragraph of the seventh subdivision of 
section 5 of such act, as amended, is amended to read as follows: 

“The provisions of the third, fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh sub- 
divisions of this section shall be deemed fully incorporated into any 
such contract if there be written or printed thereon, or on the memo- 
randum evidencing the same, at or prior to the time the same is signed, 
the phrase ‘subject to United States cotton futures act, section 5, 
class A,’ if the contract is a class A contract, or the phrase ‘ subject 
to United States cotton futures act, section 5, class B,’ if the contract 
is a class B contract, or the_phrase ‘subject to United States cotton 
futures act, section 5, class C,’ if the contract is a class C contract.” 

Sug. 5. That the provisions of this act shall be effective on and after 
the thirtieth day after its passage, but such provisions shall not be con- 
strued as applicable to nor as affecting any right, power, privilege, or 
immunity under any contract entered into prior to such day. 


CLAIMS AGAINST GERMANY. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I did not hear the statement 
made by the able Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNpErwoop] 
respecting the bill which he offered a few moments ago deal- 
ing with the property seized and held by the Alien Property 
Custodian, nor have I had opportunity to examine the bill which 
he offered; but I understand that the Senator from Alabama 
has just advocated that the property owned by German na- 
tionals and seized during the war be applied to the payment of 
claims of American nationals and the Government of the 
United States against the German Government. Whatever 
position the Senator from Alabama takes is bound to command 
the attention of the American people because of his great 
ability and his well-known integrity, and further because he is 
the leader of the minority in the Senate. 

If I’ understand the position of the Senator, I am con- 
strained to dissent therefrom, notwithstanding my great ad- 


of such act is 


as 
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miration for him and my confidence in his leadership. I have 
opposed the policy of confiscation of the property of the 
nationals of Germany or Austria or any other of the countries 
with which our Nation was at war. I have been unable to 
support the view of some, that private property of Germans 
and Austrians, which was found in the United States at the 
outbreak of the war, should be applied in liquidation of claims 
which American citizens may have against the German or 
Austrian Governments. Undoubtedly the United States has the 
power to confiscate the seized property and to devote it to the 
purposes indicated in the Versailles treaty and the treaty 
between the United States and Germany. But in my opinion 
it would be immoral and violative of accepted principles of 
international law, and particularly that higher and nobler 
spirit of justice which should be the basis of modern inter- 
national relations. 

International law is not a fixed science. As the spirit of 
justice is developed among individuals and among nations, 
higher and nobler forms of law and international usage and 
comity are developed and applied. Municipal law should 
approximate the standard of justice and righteousness by 
which peoples should be governed. International law should 
likewise reflect the advancing ideals which should guide the 
conduct of peoples and nations in their dealings and relations 
with one another. : 

I concede that many nations, in former centuries, have con- 
fiscated the property of the nationals of powers with whom 
they were at war. Neither the persons of alien enemies nor 
their property were respected. The seized property was con- 
fiscated as a matter of course, and slavery was the fate of those 
persons who were taken prisoners. But as civilization ad- 
vanced these cruel practices were abandoned and more en- 
lightened and liberal policies were adopted. One of our great- 
- Aeon poets, Amy Lowell, of Massachusetts, has stated 

oie ; 

Civilization is the study of man about himself, his powers, limita- 
tions, and endurances; it is the slowly acquired knowledge of how he 
can best exist in company with his fellows on the planet called earth. 

A narrow and provincial nationalism is not compatible with 
the liberal forces that are dominating the world nor the spirit 
of justice which in the end must control not only individuals 
but nations. We are developing a proper spirit of inter- 
nationalism, and individuals with the highest patriotism feel 
deep concern in the welfare of other nations and in the prog- 
rw and happiness of races and peoples of entirely different 
origin. 

Trade and commerce are widening the interests of the peo- 
ple, and all who think are discovering the interdependence of 
individuals and of nations. The United States and its na- 
tionals have invested upward of $20,000,000,000 in other coun- 
tries. We have done it upon the strength of treaties and in 
reliance upon what we believe to be just and liberal prin- 
ciples of international comity. We have been able to differ- 
entiate between an individual and his government. We have 
perceived that war might be made upon a government and 
not upon some of the nationals of that government. That 
was Franklin’s view when he negotiated a treaty with Prussia 
in the closing years of the eighteenth century. By that treaty 
American nationals found in Prussia, as well as their prop- 
erty, were immune from seizure in the event of war. And 
Prussians in the United States were likewise immune from 
seizure and their property was protected against sequestration 
or confiscation. Indeed, it was provided that the nationals of 
both countries could return to their respective countries and 
take with them all of their property. 

This Republic in its early days contended for the inviolability 
of property of enemy nationals. During the Revolutionary 
War the fierceness of the conflict inflamed the people in the 
various colonies and local statutes were passed which confis- 
cated the property of Tories. But Washington insisted, when 
these acts of confiscation were not rescinded and the States 
would not make compensation to the Tories for the property 
which had been confiscated, that the Federal Government 
should make payment therefor. His views found expression 
in the Jay Treaty, which was exceedingly unpopular when its 
terms were first made known to the American people. How- 
ever, Washington triumphed and the treaty was ratified, 
Hamilton ably supported the position of Washington and con- 
tended with great ability in favor of the doctrine that the 
property of nationals should be inviolable, notwithstanding 
that war was waged between the respective Governments. 

I stated a moment ago that we had distinguished between 
governments and the people of governments, That was clearly 
exemplified in the recent war. President Wilson pointed out 
that the United States was not warring upon the German people 
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but was waging war against the German Government and the 
Austrian Government. 

Under treaties existing between the United States and Ger- 
many and the United States and Austria, Americans invested 
tens of millions of dollars in these countries, and Germans and 
Austrians invested large sums in the United States. The 
nationals of both countries profited by these investments. Mil- 
lions of dollars were invested in the United States by Germans, 
as a result of the trade and commerce between the two 
countries, In other words, instead of taking money frem the 
United States for products sold in American markets, Ameri- 
ean securities were purchased, or other forms of investments 
were made, to the mutual advantage of the nationals of both 
countries. I think it may be safely-said that neither Americans 
who made investments in Europe, nor Hurepeans who have 
made investments in the United States, conceived it possible 
that in the event of war their investments in the belligerent 
country would be confiscated. 

The United States has been the foremost champion of the 
policy ef the inviolability of property. We have not only con- 
tended that property upon land should be immune from con- 
fiscation, but we have insisted that property upon the high seas, 
even if carried in the ships of belligerent nations, if it were 
net contraband of war, should be immune from seizure. 
We have opposed not only “land piracy,” as Chief Justice 
Marshall denominated the seizure of the property of enemy 
nationals found upon land, but we have vigorously opposed 
“sea piracy.” . 

Mr. President, the war is over, and attempts made to per- 
petuate bitterness and antipathies between the @nited States 
and Germany, or Austria, or any former enemy country, should 
be reprobated. What the world needs to-day is peace. We 
want international peace.* The wounds of war should be healed 
and every possible effort made to remove the scars, and to bring 
about international fellowship and goed will. I have felt for 
some time that the property which was seized by the Alien 
Property Custodian should be restored to the owners of the 
same. It is true that the Alien Property Custodian has disposed 
of much of the property seized and converted it into cash. The 
proceeds derived from the sale should be turned over to the 
owners of such property. 

It is contended that some property sold by the Alien Property 
Custodian was dispesed .of at prices far below its actual value. 
I shall not enter into a diseussion of that preposition now, but 
will only add that in my epinien some of the patents and trade- 
marks, to which the Senator referred, and which were seized 
by the Alien Property Custodian were sold at prices which 
were merely nominal. I have eontended that as to the sale to 
the Chemical Foundation, it was illegal, that the price was 
inadequate; that the Alien Property Custodian did not measure 
up to the requirements of a trustee; that the vendees were 
parties to the conspiracy to sell these patents and therefore 
acquired no indefeasible title; and that the Government should 
institute a suit to compel the Chemieal Foundation ‘to reassign 
the patents, copyrights, trade-marks, and so forth, to the Alien 
Property Custodian. 

After the United States seized German property Germany 
seized some property belonging to Americans and which was 
found within the boundaries of the German Empire. However, 
Germany has restored a portion of the property seized and has 
signified its willingness to restore to Americans their holdings 
in Germany. I believe, however, that some money that was in 
German banks at the outbreak of the war, and which was 
seized, has not been restored to the American owners. Of course, 
our Government should demand that Germany immediately re- 
store to Americans whatever property the German Government 
may have sequestered at the outbreak of or during the war. 
The German Government committed various terts against 
American nationals, for which it is responsible, and our Gov- 
ernment should take immediate steps to compel Germany to 
pay our nationals whatever amounts May be due them, but we 
should not confiscate private property owned by Germans in 
order to settle claims of Americans against the German Gévern- 
ment. Undoubtedly the situation calls for an international 
commission or some tribunal authorized to make full investiga- 
tion as to the claims of Americans against Germany and te 
make awards thereon. But, I repeat, Mr. President, our Gov- 
ernment can. not afford to take any steps that will tarnish its 
honor or give justification for the contention that it has vioe- 
lated international law or wronged the nationals of any other 
country with whom it was at war. 

A number of bills have been offered and are now pending 
before the Judiciary Committee dealing with the property of 
former enemy nationals. I have offered several bills, and these 
have been referred to the subcommitte2 of the Committee on 
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the Judiciary. Undoubtedly the bill intreduced by the Senator 
from Alabama will go to the same subcommittee, and I shall 
be glad to have it considered when the bills which I have 
offered are taken up for examination by the committee. 

THE TABIFF, 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, what has become of the 
tariff bill? 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to 
regulate ecommerce with foreign countries, to encourage the 
industries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFIOCDR (Mr. Oppre in the chair). The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment of the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. RoBinson] to the committee amendment. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I am surprised that the Pre- 
siding Officer had that information. I am surprised that any- 
one who has observed the proceedings to-day should know what 
the pending question is. We have had discussion of the ship- 
ping bill, of the disposition of alien property, of the Muscle 
Shoals controversy, and of many other subjects, but nothing 
said has related to the matter pending before the Senate. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, Senators on: this side of the 
Chamber are not responsible fer that. 

Mr. ROBINSON. My friend, the Senator from Connecticut, 
suggests that Senators on the other side of the Chamber are not 
responsible for the diversions which have occurred ‘to-day, and 
I think he is correct. The other side of the Chamber has not 
been represented in the proceedings ef the Senate to-day and is 
not represented now. No one seems to be taking any interest 
in the matter before the Senate. 

Now, I realize that all these subjects are important and that 
in time they will have to be discussed, but a discussion of 
subjects which are not before the Senate usually does not ac- 
complish any good. In the ‘first place, the speeches are not 
listened to by Sendtors. In the next place, if Senators are at- 
tending to their duties they are contemplating the proposition 
that is pending rather than considerimg irrelevant subjects. 

If this great tariff measure is a matter of such importance 
that it must be kept before the Senate toe the exclusion of every 
other measure, let us confine our debate te the tariff bill, ex- 
cept, of course, for the consideration of emergency matters, and 
pass or defeat the tariff bill, and then take up something else. 
There is a growing element on the other side of the Chamber 
that does not want to vote upon the bill before the fall elec- 
tions. I am not yiolating any confidence or revealing any se- 
ecret when I make that declaration.. The bill is goimg to be 
disposed of. It is net gaing to be sidetracked on the theory 
that the Democrats have filibustered against it to an extent 
that will prevent the Senate from disposing of it. We ought 
to vote finally on the tariff bill inside of three weeks, 

Mr. SMOOT. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. ROBINSON. As soon as the wool schedule has been dis- 
posed of I shall be ready to place a limitation on debate, and I 
shall be ready to agree to a time to vote finally. Ample oppor- 
tunity will be afforded to discuss the shipping bill when that 
bill is before the Senate. Full oppertunity will be had ‘to dis- 
cuss the Muscle Shoals proposition when it is pertinent to do 
so. Recognition of the Obregon government, a purely execu- 
tive function, which absorbed the attention of the Senate yes- 
terday, of course can not properly be brought before the Senate. 
Everything exeept the pending proposition has been before the 
Senate this morning. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President—— 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield:to my friend from New Hampshire. 

Mr. MOSES. I merely wish to point out te the Senator from 
Arkansas that he is in error in criticizing the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. RanspgLL]. We are considering the hemp 
schedule, and eertainly the Senator from Arkansas knows that 
ships use cordage made of hemp. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The brilliant and astute mind of the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire has performed an acrobatic feat and 
has discovered an intimate relationship between the hemp 
schedule and the shipping bill. 

Mr. MoLBHAN. A regular Sherlock Holmes feat. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes; Sherlock, with his Doctor Watson, 
would immortalize such a performance. 

Mr. President, I hope the Senate may now get down to busi- 
ness and dispose of the tariff bill. That is the proposition be- 
fore the Senate. It is true thgt from this side of the Chamber 
has come much of the irrelevant discussion which has occurred 
to-day, from Senators, however, who in the main have voted 
with the majority on the tariff bill, giving color tothe suspicion 
that there is a growing purpose on the part of those who 
ostensibly favor the tariff bill to postpone the day of judgment 
respecting it. Well, Mr. President, we are going to vote on the 
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tariff bill, we are going to vote on the bonus bill, and then we 
are going to the country. God save the country! 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Hitchcock Nelson Smoot 
Broussard Johnson New Spencer 
Bursum Jones, N. Mex, Newberry Stanley 
Calder Jones, Wash. Nicholson Swanson 
Capper Kellogg Norbeck Trammell 
Caraway Kendrick Oddie Underwood 
Culberson Keyes Overman Wadsworth 
Cummins King per Walsh, Mont. 
Curtis Lenroot Phipps Warren 
Dial Lod, Rawson Watson, Ga. 
Elkins McCumber Robinson Watson, Ind. 
Fernald McKinley Sheppard Willis 

Hale McLean Shortridge 

Harreld McNary Simmons 

Heflin Moses Smith 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-seven Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. The question is 
on the amendment of the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. RoBin- 
SON] to the committee amendment. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, may we have the amend- 
ment to the amendment reported? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask that the glove paragraph 
be now taken up and disposed of. At the request of the senior 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE] that paragraph was passed 
over yesterday, to be taken up to-day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is a pending amendment 
before the Senate. A 

Mr. SMITH. The senior Senator from Ohio does not seem to 
be in the Chamber. I suggest that we go on with some other 
item in the flax and hemp schedule. 

Mr. SMOOT. Very well; there is one other amendment rela- 
tive to hackled hemp. We have not voted upon that yet. I 
also wish to offer an amendment. So I ask that the glove para- 
graph be passed over temporarily. 

Mr. ROBINSON. That course is satisfactory to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the request 
will be granted. 

Mr. SMOOT. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The ReAapinc CrerK. The Senator from Utah proposes, on 
page 1382, line 2, to strike out “ including ‘ line of hemp.’ ” 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire briefly to explain the 
amendment. I think no Senator will object to it. The words 
“line of hemp,” we are informed by an expert, mean the same 
as hemp itself. If we have those words included in the para- 
graph, there would be a conflict as to what rate “line of 
hemp” would take. The hemp rate is 2 cents a pound. The 
rate on “line of hemp,” as proposed by the House, would be 
a higher rate, and as reported by the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee it would be 4 cents a pound. However, striking out 
the words “ including ‘line of hemp,’” will then impose a duty 
upon “line of hemp” or the hemp itself of 2 cents, as we voted 
last evening. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator’s statement is that “line of 
hemp” means the same as hackled hemp? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; not hackled hemp. Hackled hemp is the 
highest perfected hemp. That is the final process through 
which the hemp goes before going into the fiber of rope. I have 
here a letter addressed to the senior Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. La FotierrTe], and upon this letter, I will say to the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas, the rate was fixed at 4 cents. However, 
that Senator came in later and asked that thé rate be made 2 
cents on hemp and hemp tow, but in reducing the rate the 
words “ including ‘ line of hemp’ ” were not stricken out. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think the Senator should explain, so 
that all may understand clearly, that “line of hemp” is a 
lower process in the development of manufacture than the 
hackled hemp. In other words, the hackled hemp is ready for 
spinning. 

Mr. ROBINSON. “Line of hemp” has gone through some 
process of manufacture? 

Mr. McCUMBER, Oh, yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON. What is the extent of that process? 

Mr. SMOOT. Very little, I will say to the Senator, outside of 
simply the first process of gettime the hemp itself ready, with 
the pulp and everything else in it. Until this morning I myself 
thought that “line of hemp” was the “ hackled hemp.” 

Mr. ROBINSON. If the Senator will pardon me, in the act 
of 1909 it was so defined by paragraph 337: 


Hemp and tow of hemp, $22.50 per ton; hemp, hackled, known as 
“line of hemp,” $45 per ton, 


_used in the ill as originally reported. 


Mr. SMOOT. That is as I have always understood it; but 
I have here a letter bearing on the subject, a part of which I 
will read in order that the Senate may understand the matter. 
This is a letter addressed to the senior Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. La Fo.iette] and is signed by A. H. Wright, secretary, 
Wisconsin Hemp Order: 

Schedule 10 as amended states “ a 
gaaess hackled hemp, including line o aoaee 4 cents per pound.” 

his wording is confusing in that it evidently makes a distinction 
between hemp and line of hemp. To explain this I offer the following 
discussion of the several terms used: 

(1) Hemp: This term when used alone in trade transactions refers 
to the long, straight hemp fiber which has been more or less cleaned 
by removing the woody portion. It is often called rough hemp, raw 
hemp, or scutched hemp, but in any case refers to a general class of 
hemp fiber which has n roughly prepared, but which is long and 
reasonably straight. In other words, it is a term used to distinguish 
the long, straight fiber from the tangled, more or less matted and short 
fiber known as tow. 

Then as to “ line of hemp ” this letter states: 


(4) Line of hemp: This term, which is used principally in the Ameri- 
can trade, is synonymous with hemp proper. In other words, it is the 
straight, long hemp fiber as distinguished from the short tangled tow. 

The proposed amendment will result in- placing the duty on 
“line of hemp” at 2 cents a pound instead of 4 cents, as pro- 
vided in the amendment originally reported to the Senate. 

Mr. ROBINSON. That is, assuming that the committee 
amendment prevails? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; assuming that the committee amendment 
prevails. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The term “line of hemp” was used in the 
act of 1909 and in the act of 1918 in the same way as it is 
I make no objection 
to the amendment which has been proposed by the Senator 
from Utah. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will 
there is a prior amendment pending. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent that the amendment 
which I now suggest may now be acted on, for it precedes the 
amendment which is pending. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In order that that may be 
done the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. RoBtNson] will have to 
withdraw his amendment temporarily. . 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent that the amendment 
which I propose may be acted upon before action is taken 
upon the amendment which is proposed by the Senator from 
Arkansas to the committee amendment. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I have no objection to that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. The question is on the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor]. r 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is on the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. -Ros- 
INSON] to the amendment of the Committee on Finance. The 
amendment of the Senator from Arkansas to the committee 
amendment will be stated. 

The READING CLERK. In paragraph 1001, page 132, line 3, 
in the committee amendment, before the words “ per pound,” 
the Senator from Arkansas proposes to strike out “4 cents” 
and in lieu thereof to insert “1 cent,” so as to read: 

Hackled hemp, 1 cent per pound. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I understand that the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Stanrxy] desires to discuss the amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is also my understanding. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator from Utah might now have 
the cotton schedule disposed of, if he so desires. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then, Mr. President, I ask that the Senate 
now return to the cotton schedule. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pending amendment to 
the committee amendment will be passed over. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I make no objection to that. 

Mr. LENROOT. Does the Senator from Utah desire to re- 
turn to the glove paragraph? 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire that the Senate shall now return to 
the glove paragraph. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] to paragraph 914 will be 
stated. 

The AssIsTANT SrcReTARY. On page 128, after line 18, the 
Senator from Utah proposes to strike out paragraph 914 and 
in lieu thereof to insert a new paragraph, as follows: 


Par. 914. Gloves, composed wholly or in chief value of cotton or 
other vegetable fiber, made of fabric knit on a warp-knitting machine, 


and hemp tow, 2 cents per 


state that 


if single fold of such fabric, when unshrunk and not suéded, and hav- 
ing less than 40 rows of loops per inch in width on the face of the 
glove, 50 per cent ad valorem; when shrunk or suéded or having 40 
or more rows of loops per inch in width on the face of the glove, and 
not over 11 inches in length, $2.50 Dy dozen pairs, and for each addi- 
tional inch in excess of 11 inches, 10 


cents per dozen pairs; if of two 








1922. 


-or more folds of fabric, any fold i which is made on a warp-knitting 
dozen pairs, and for 

cents per dozen pai 

en caine 
valorem. 


oF 4, et eS in exetes of of a mee 
a fabric a warp knittin 
— valorem ; mode. ae tet wove fabric, "2 5 per cen 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr; President; I merely wish to make a cor- 
rection of a statement which was made last night under a mis- 
apprehension. I have been shown this morning an 11-inch 
‘glove that has:been shrunk, and I sent for my magnifying glass 
in order to find out how many loops to the inch there are in 
that glove. I find that there are more loops than the 40 pro- 
vided for in the amendment, but even though the number of 
loops were not 41 or 42, the glove having been shrunk, under 
the amendment it would fall in the higher bracket and bear 
the $2.50 per dozen rate of duty, it being an 11-inch glove. 

I am informed by the importer of those gloves that the price 
of the glove was $2.10, foreign valuation. So evidently there 
‘are such gloves imported into the United States. That being 
the case, Mr. President, the rate imposed upon that-particular 
class of gloves, if they came into this country, would be 119 
per cent. I desire to make that statement now in order to cor- 
rect the statement that was made in answer to a question 
which was asked by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. PomMERENE] 
last evening. 

Mr. POMERENE. I did not understand the figures as to 
the rate of duty which the Senator from Utah gave a moment 
ago. He said the duty would be what per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘I stated that the duty would be 119 per cent. 
The invoice price of this glove was $2.10. That is a glove 
which has been shrunk; and it falls just over the line into the 
bracket where a duty of $2.50 per dozen is provided under the 
amendment which I have offered. The price being $2.10, on the 
foreign valuation, on a $2.50 specific rate the ad valorem duty 
is 119 per cent. I simply wanted to make that correction. 
At the time the original statement was made I did not have a 
sample of such a glove and did not know there was such a 
glove imported into the United States at that price. 

- Mri POMBREN®. Under the $3 ee provided here. 
: 50. 

I understand that that is the rate now 
proposed, but I am referring to the provision as originally 
reported” by the Committee on Finance. The rate originally 
reported would add about 20 per cent to the 119 per cent to 
which the Senator from Utah refers. 

Mr. SMOOT.. If that rate had been retained. 

Mr. POMERENE.. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. I offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk to the amendment reported by the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The Reavina OCierK. At the end of the paragraph it is pro- 
posed to insert the following proviso: 

Provided, That in no case shall the duty or duties imposed upon 
gloves in this paragraph exceed 75 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. LENROOT, Mr. President, so far as this paragraph is 
concerned, I think there is no question whatever but that a very 
substantial increase in the rate is justified when the importa- 
tions and the present lack of domestic production are consid- 
ered, The only question that is involved here, in my mind, is, 
How high a rate should we impose in this bill for the purpose 
of protecting American production? 

I think we will all concede that rates can be made so high 
that the American people ought not to be taxed to maintain an 
American production of a given commodity.. For instance, we 
would all agree, I think—lI believe every member of the com- 
mittee would agree—that if a commodity can not be produced 
in this country normally and steadily for less than 200 per 
cent in excess of what it can be produced for abroad, we are 
not justified in trying to maintain the. production of that par- 
ticular article in this country. 

My amendment leaves the specific rates as they stand, with 
the proviso that no rate shall be in excess of 75 per cent. 

The present rate is 35 per cent; so that my proposed amend- 
ment will provide more than 100 per cent increase over the rate 
in the Underwood law. The Payne-Aldrich rate was 50 per 
cent, and therefore my amendment would provide an increase 
of 50 per cent over the rate in the Payne-Aldrich law. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, Will the Senator state at this point what 
the importations are which are threatening the American in- 
dustry? 

Mr. LENROOT.. They are very large. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, I have not heard any authoritative state- 
ment as to how large they are, 
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Mr. LENROOT. I have not the figures here—the Senator 
from New York could probably give them—because I thought it 
was conceded that the importations were very large. Perhaps 
the Senator from Utah can give them. 

a SMOOT. I think the Senator from New York has the 
res, 

' Mr. LENROOT. As to the particular gloves which the 

amendment would cover, I will say to the Senator from Ne- 

braska that it is my understanding that the American produc- 

tion has practically ceased. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The figures read last night indicated that 
the production in this country exceeded by about twice the 
importations over an average period. ” 

Mr. LENROOT. Oh, no. : 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Wisconsin yield to me? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. The American factories are closed down. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. In reply to the observation just made 
by the Senator from Nebraska, the figures which were read 
last night went as far only as 1919. It is since then that the 
catastrophe has occurred. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Then, we have not had the figures, and 
I think we ought to have the figures. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President; we have the figures here 
for the nine months of the fiscal year 1922, and for that period 
the importations were 1,138,490 dozen pairs. That represents 
the importations merely for nine months of the fiscal year. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. So that the importations are something 
less than a million and a half pairs. 

Mr. LENROOT. A million and a half dozen pairs. 

Mr. McCUMBDER. Not a million and a half pairs, but a 
million and a half dozen pairs. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Now, what proportion of the consump- 
tion does that represent? 

Mr. McCUMBER. The production is 1,300,000 pairs. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That was in 1918. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That was in 1918; which is the last year 
for which T have the figures. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. So that the production is about the same 
as the importation. 

Mr. SMOOT. No. The consumption is not about the same. 

Mr. LENROOT, There is no production at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no production at all. 

Mr. LENROOT. I have looked this question up very care- 
fully and I have satisfied myself at least——- 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. I am able to give the importations for 
the first .five months of this year. The general importations 
of cotton knit gloves in 1922, in January, wete 104,304 dozen 
pairs; in February, 110,631 dozen pairs; in March, 173,462 
dozen pairs; in April, 144,473 dozen pairs; and in May, 147,047 
dozen pairs. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That does not answer the question fully. 
Has that importation been going on at that rate for a number 
of years? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. How does it compare with importationg 
for other years? 

Mr. LENROOT. There were practically no importatione 
during the war.: There were, I think. two factories producing 
these gloves during the war, and of course their product car. 
ried a very high price at that time; but during the last year 
I am satisfied that we were not able, with the present tariff rat¢ 
of 35 per cent, to produce these gloves, and I find from the hear. 
ings that we are not in fact producing them at all. The Sena- 
tor from New York will correct me if I am mistaken. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. There is about a one-tenth production 

Mr. SMOOT. And the very glove manufacturers that mad¢ 
them during the war are importing them now to hold their 
own trade. 

Mr. LENROOT. The testimony so discloses. 

Mr. President, I am not making any point that the importa 
tions do not justify a substantial increase in duty. I do not 
even make the point that the 75 per cent maximum that I have 
proposed will be sufficient to put the American industry ia 
production. The point I do make is that we ought not to tax 
the American people more than 75 per cent of the value of a 
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the American. people must consume? Lots of people: want 
gloves, lots of people are entitled to have. them, and the finer 
the better, and in all conscience, according to the cost of pro- 
duction, it is our duty to see that they shall) have’ them as 
cheaply as possible, and yet these high duties are proposed now 
without any basis except that in an accident, in an emergency, 
some manufacturers perhaps have imported enough from 
abroad to last them a year or two, and now, if they can get 
this tariff up to 75 per cent, they can mulct the American 
people and make a fortune out of the gloves they have imported 
and stored. up. 

There is nothing in the statistics to show that up until this 
war emergency, right now, apy. such. importations have come 
in, The rates of the Payne-Aldrich law and the Underwood 
law were. ample to keep them down; but an accident occurred, 
and there was a dumping. Now, in place of putting on a real 
emergency tariff rate, you have put on an emergency tariff 
rate to last through the life of this bill, You, have no justifica- 
tion for doing it. 

If we did not have the facilities in America to compete with 
anyone in the knitting process, if we did not have the facili- 
ties and the raw materials it might lie in your mouths on the 
other side to stand here and protect the struggling American 
producer of the raw material against the foreigner and protect 
the struggling American operator in the mills against the for- 
eigner; but you have the machinery. and the raw material at 
your door, and you have already indicated that you do. not 
care to go higher than 45 per cent on the very same kind 
of material being used in a more costly process of manufacture 
than this; and then you raise this duty, showing that you are 
taking care of a special! class. 

Mr. WADSWORTH, Mr. President, I call the Senator’s at- 
tention to paragraph 913, in which the ad valorem duty on knit 
fabric, the very stuff of which these gloves are made, is put at 
60 per cent. 

Mr. SMITH. I was speaking of this knit fabric business in 
connection with the manufacturer's article. You have imposed 
a rate of duty out of all line with the other amendments 
provided. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator has stated over and over 
again that no higher rate than 45 per cent is imposed. 

Mr. SMITH. I mean outside of knit goods, the knit fabric. 
I was comparing the process of knitting with the process of 
weaving, and every man here knows that there is no compari- 
son between the cost and difficulty of the one as compared with 
the other. Why that difference?) We are being jobbed by the 
manufacturers. That is the difficulty. They have come in with 
a special plea on the theory that somebody has dumped in a 
few million pairs of gloves under a war emergency, asking 
for a special rate, both on the raw material and the finished 
product, to protect a cheap process of manufacture. 

I maintain that the duty on this class of goods ought to 
be the lowest in the cotton schedule. It costs less to produce 
it, and less to manufacture it, than any other form you have. 
Yet you are making it the highest, taking care of a special 
class of manufacturers. 

God knows I have nothing against the American manufac- 
turer. I want to see him prosper. I want to. see him prosper 
to such an extent that he can share his prosperity with the 
producer of the raw material in the cotton fields of America, and 
manufacture every pound of American raw cotton into Ameri- 
can manufactured goods. But I do not want to see the vast 
mass of the American people held up in order to pour un- 
godly profits into the coffers of a very few who can manufac- 
ture. these articles as cheaply as any foreign competitor, if not 
cheaper, and you have not a leg to stand on in urging this duty. 

Mr, CALDER, Mr. President, the: pending paragraph ‘pro- 
vides for a different rate of duty on four separate and distinct 
classes of cotton gloves, running from 25 per cent ad valorem 
on gloves made of woven fabric, 50 per cent ad: valorem upon 
unshrunk and unsuéded gloves made on the warp-knitting ma- 
chines, to $2.50 per dozen pairs on suéded gloves, with an ad- 
ditional duty of 10 cents a dozen pairs for each inch in excess 
of 11 inches in length. 

Let us see just what the production of gloves in the United 
States has been. Before the war we did not. make any of these 
so-called suéde cotton gloves in, this country; We knew. nothing 
about it, The fabric from which they were made was a secret 
process known only to the manufacturers of England, who at 
that time were the sole. producers of the cloth. If. Senators 
will look at this,material, they, will find it is one, of. the.finest 
finished fabrics that is: made of.cotton in this country, and so 
popular have become these gloves that very many women. are 
wearing them in preference to.those made of silk or kid. It 
is the general belief of many men. who. have studied this sub- 


ject that in a very little while these cotton-fabric gloves wilt 
take the place of the kid glove, which is now so very expensive. 

Let ‘us see what’'the production was in this country at the 
beginning of the war.’ In 1914 we produced 50,600 dozen pairs 
of these gloves; in 1915, 200,000 dozen pairs; in 1916, about 
500,000 dozen pairs; in 1917, a million dozen pairs; and in 
1918, 1,300,000 dozen pairs. In 1919 the German producers in 
Saxony, where these gloves came from originally, began to re- 
vive their industry. ’ 

Let us see what the imports from Germany have been. In 
1919 there was imported from Germany 812 dozen pairs only. 
Our own manufacturers had the market here. In 1920 there 
was imported 39,101 dozen pairs. In 1921, 537,000 dozen pairs. 
During the fiscal year 1921 the imports from Germany were 87 
per cent of the total from all countries. Applying this per- 
centage to the total imports of cotton knit gloves for the nine 
months’ of the fiscal year 1922, the imports were 990,000 pairs, 
or an equivalent of about 1,300,000 dozen pairs. 

The Senator from South Carolina has talked about using 
American eotton. Let me say to him that practically gil of 
the cotton from which this fine fabric is made which is used in 
the manufacture of these German gloves comes from the Egyp- 
tian fields. This cloth is manufactured in England and made 
into gloves in Germany. If we manufacture these gloves here, 
which we can do if the committee rates in paragraph 914 are 
approved, they will be produced of cotton raised in this coun- 
try. Ilistened very attentively to the remarks made by the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin, who agrees that if we are to protect this 
business then, indeed,'a fair and reasonable duty is needed. 
As I recall it, he said that the duty on the 11-inch glove was 
something like 119 per cent and upon the 23-inch glove about 
90 per cent. I insist, Mr. President, that this duty is neces- 
sary if this industry is to be maintained. In’ the statement 
made by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] he quoted 
from information furnished him by Julius Kayser & Co., of 
New York, a thost reputable concern of that city, in which he 
gave the foreign cost, duty; landing charges, and profits on 
imported gloves, with the equivalent ad valorem rates under 
the Senate bill. With these figures I agree, except as to the 
retail prices. Mr. Kayser’s memorandum indicated that the 
11-inch German-made cotton suéde glove, the import price of 
which he and I agree was 173 cents a pair without duty. 
retailed for 50 cents a pair, while the facts are that these very 
same gloves are being retailed in Woodward & Lothrop’s store 
on F Street, in this city, for $1 a pair. 

Here is a pair of gloves [exhibiting], just the same as the 
glove 11 inches long exhibited by the Senator from Wisconsin, 
that I purchaséd in Woodward & ’s store last Satur- 
day morning for $1, and they were sold to Woodward & Lothrop 
by Mr. Kayser, and. by him imported from Germany. Take 
the $2.10 importer’s cost on a dozen pairs of these gloves—and 
I am taking the figures of the Senator from Wisconsin—adding 
35 per cent, on present duty, 15 cents for landed costs, and 
then 25 per cent profit for the importer, that glove should have 
been laid down here to the retailer for 31 cents. They cost me 
$1 a pair. Under no circumstances could this price have been 
higher to the constmer even with the additional duty, provided 
the retailer charged a reasonable profit. In fact, even the 
higher rate should not bring the price to the consumer to more 
than 75 cents a pair. 

Then the Senator referred to a longer glove, 23 inches in 
length. He did not quote the retail price in Mr. Kayser’s 
memoranda, but he has just called it to my attention, and I 
note that it is-$1 a pair. Here is another pair of gloves that 
I bought in. Woodward & Lothrop’s last Saturday, purchased by 
that concern from the same importer, for which I was re- 
quired to pay $1.75. Based on the Senator from Wisconsin’s 
own figures, prepared by Mr. Kayser, this glove, with duty paid 
and 25 per cent profit to the importer, in all probability cost 
the retailer about 65 cents, and I was required to pay $1.75 
for it. Certainly the present low rate is not conducive to very 
low prices for. the ladies living in Washington who wear these 
gloves. 

It seems to me that the gentlemen who come here and fur- 
nish figures to those who are opposed to the rates which the 
committee proposes ought to thoroughly inform themselves. 

Mr, HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, will the Senator state 
whether the glove manufacturers can afford to manufacture a 
glove and have it sold at retail in this country at the price 
which the, Senator paid? 

Mr. CALDER...Oh, yes. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. So that. the competition, so far as the 
retail. market. is concerned, is close—— 

Mr. CALDER. . But for the fact that the American manu- 
facturer is driven out of the wholesale market because of the 
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Mr. CALDER. I will say to the Senator that there are very | 
few of ‘these ‘sold. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I want to ask the Senator, in purchasing 
the foreigh-made glove for the purpose of exhibiting it here 
‘with the intent of showing ‘the high price at which the foreign 
glove is retailing in the American market, why he did not at 
‘the same time ‘try to‘buy at least a comparable glove ‘of Ameri- 
can make so that they might have been exhibited together? 

Mr. CALDER. It did not occur to'me. I sent my ‘young lady 
‘secretary to the different stores in Washington to ‘purchase the 
gloves, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does net the Senator know that the reason 
why this alleged cheap foreign article is selling in ‘the American 
market for $1.75 a pair is that the American-made glove is 
selling in the American market for that price or above that 
price? 

Mr. CALDER. Of course, the Senator knows the retailer 
would take all the profit he could get. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is not the peint. The point I am 
making is that the reason why the retailer charges this extor- 
tionate profit upon the fereign-made article is because he is 
able to get the like profit upon the American-made jarticle. 

Mr. CALDER. ‘Very well; suppose that is the case? 

Mr. SIMMONS. If that is the case, then no one is to be 
blamed for, the high prices of the foreign product except the 
American manufacturer and ‘the American retailer who sells 
the American article at those high prices. In other ‘words, ‘the 
maker in Germeny is not to be blamed and the importer ‘is not 
to be blamed if a high price is asked for the foreign articles 
iby the retailer, if the retailer, selling the American product, 
charges a higher price. 

I think he will find that as a rule the American article is 
‘selling at retail in this country at a higher price than the im- 
ported article. Now, suppose the American article in this mar- 
ket is selling for $2.a pair. The Senator can not tell us whether 
it is or not. It might be selling for a little bit more, and be- 
cause it is seMing for this ‘high price the retail merchant who 
‘buys ‘the German article at a low price very naturally raises 
‘the price of the imported article up to what he can get for the 
domestic article. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, will the Senator let me 
ask him a-question right at that point? 

Mr, SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Why is it, then, that the American 
factories are closed? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 


Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from New York? 


Mr. POMERENE. I have not yielded. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator from New York will wait 
until I have an opportunity to discuss that question, I may be 
able ‘to enlighten him to some extent as ‘to why the American 
factories ‘are closed where ‘they are ‘closed. 

The PRESIDENT pro ‘tempore. The Senator from Ohio ‘has 
the floor and will proceed. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I wish to speak very 
‘briefly, and I desire to say preliminarily that I expect ‘to vote 
for the amendment offered by the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Lenroor] ‘to the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Smoor]. 

I wish to assure Senators that I have no desire whatever 
. embarrass the glove business or any other business by anything 
that I may say or by any vote that I may cast, ¢ither on this 
item or any other item. I have the thought in my mind that 
when it comes ‘to legislation of this character we should not 
entirely lose sight of the consumer when we are trying to 
benefit the producer. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. Canprr] has referred to 
the profits that the importer would get or wanted. I suspect 
that is what he is in business for. I do not think that those 
who come here ‘and ask for these high duties are inspired by a 
purely altruistic sense of the situation. Now, what is the 
situation? 

Before I enter upon a discussion of the rates I want to say 
to the Senate that this morning T had a very interesting con- 
,ference at my office. How they happened to come I do not 
know, but two manufacturers and a representative of a large 
concern that does both a manufacturing and an importing busi- 
ness came ‘to my office at one and the same time, ‘and shortly 
‘after they came one of the financial experts of ‘the committee 
‘came to see me. So that I had the benefit of the combined 
‘wisdom of them all. 

This is about the situation as I gleaned ft in ‘the conference: 
'$t is true that the business of manufacturing of suéde gloves in 
‘this country is a good deal demoralized, ‘but ‘it is due im part 
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to this reason, in my judgment: It is only within the last few 
years that we have been manufacturing suéde gloves. They 
‘were manufactured here when there was a substantial em- 
bargo upon the German suéde gloves due to the war and to 
conditions succeeding. ‘These gentlemen went into the business, 
I take it, to make money. They had charged ‘the public an 
exorbitant price for their goods. ‘That is my inference. At 
the same time there was a very great demand for the kind of 
labor that could do this sort of werk, and as a result some of 
these gentlemen were paying the men who operated the ma- 
chines over $100 per week. ‘Their costs, as they have given 
them to the Finance Committee and to Members of the Senate, 
have been based upon that exorbitantly high labor charge. 
Now it turns out that one of these companies made a reduction 
during the past year ef 10 per cent in the wage paid and the 
other one about 15 per cent, he thought. At the same time it 
develops that the wage in Germany has been very nmmuech ad- 
vanced during the last six or eight months. So that the pre- 
wailing economic conditions, taking into consideration the de- 
cClining wage here and the increasing wage in Germany, all 
redound to the benefit of the American manufacturer. 

Now, what is the situation? Under the Payne-Aldrich law 
there was a duty of 50 per cent ad valorem, Under the Under- 
wood-Simmons law there was a duty of 85 per cent ad valorem. 
Under the bill as reported by the Finance Committee it was 
sought to place a duty of $3 per dozen on these gloves.. The 
committee come in now with an amendment to their original 
proposition reducing the duty to $2.50 a dozen. Two-dollars.and 
fifty cents a dozen would amount to about 874, on the average, 
per cent ad valorem, so the experts tellme. Many of the duties 
under this specific rate of $2.50 per dozen will amount te 119 
per cent ad valorem. So that, as a matter of fact, with condi- 
tions now ‘becoming more favorable for ‘the American manu- 
facturer than they were, they are asking under the modified 
amendment an increase of the Underwood rate of two and 
one-half times or, in other words, 250 per cent over the present 
duty. Now, I submit that this is not quite the right time to 
make these exorbitant increases. 

More than that—and I say this with all due respect te the 
gentlemen who ‘came to see ‘me, for they were all courteous— 
‘the very first thing to which attention: was called was the differ- 
enee in the wage scale prevailing here and in BDurope, which 
must be considered, of course, in fixing the tariff. Again, they 
discussed the question of the declining value of the mark, which 
also must ‘be taken into consideration. However, when T tried 
to find out what the wage cost per unit of production was, 
neither one of them knew anything about it. In other words, 
the question was put thus: “Assuming that there is a factory 
in Germany employing 100 people and a manufacturing plant in 
‘tthe United States employing 100 people, will the product in the 
American factory be more er less than the product in the Ger- 
man factory?” They knew nothing about it. That simply indi- 
cates that when manufacturers come here with a plea for ex- 
orbitant rates we must accept their statements of fact with a 
eertain grain of allowance. 

Now, let me call attention, if I may, to some figures that were 
presented to me. I also ‘was presented with three samptes of 
these gloves—sample 1, sample 2, and sample 8. I have an 

nalysis of this situation to which I desire to call attention. 
The statement was made July 14, 1922. I may say that while 
these figures were left with me by one of these gentlemen TI have 
since had them cheeked up by the expert who sits to my left; 
and ‘while he did not go into all of the details—I did not ask 
him to do that—he has stated to me that the figures are sub- 
stantially accurate; and I have no doubt about it as I examine 
them. 

As to sample 1 [exhibiting], the foreign valuation in marks, 
reduced to American money, per dozen was, in 1914, ‘$1.13; in 
November, 1921, it was $1:85; in March, 1922, it was $2.10. 

The retail price in 1914 was 25 cents per pair. At present 
it is 50 cents per pair. Under the proposed rate of $2.50 per 
dozen, the retail price would be 75 cents per pair. In other 
words, the pre-war price is trebled. 

Mr. CALDER rose. 

Mr. POMERENE. I will yield to the Senator in just a 
moment. The pre-war price is trebled in considerable part be- 
cause of the high rate of duty. 

Mr. CALDER. Will.the Senator yield right there? 

Mr. POMERENE. I shall yield in just one moment. I wish 
te introduce in the Recorp the memorandum which I hold in 
my hand as a part of my remarks without reading. 

The PRESIDENT -pro tempore. Without objection, permis- 


sion is granted. 
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unable to tell me what the wage cost was per unit of produc- 
tion; m other words, they did not know whether our labor was 
more or less efficient than the German labor. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Per unit? 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes. 

Touching somewhat wpon the question which the distin- 
guished Senator from Montana has just put to me, I have a 
table here prepared by the experts going into the question of 
eost. It is a comparison of American and German manufac- 
‘turing costs for 1921 of warp-knit or chamoisette cotton gloves. 
The table itemizes the costs when the glove is made out of the 
unshrunk yarn and also when the glove is made out of the 
shrunk yarn. It gives the cost of knitting, dyeing, finishing, 
the total cloth cost, the cost of other material, clasps, and so 
forth, total material cost, overhead cost, and laber cost. I 
wish to give to the Senate a few of these figures. 

‘Phe total material cost to the American manufacturer is 
45.10 per cent, but the total cost of this same material to the 
German manufacturer is 73.62 per cent. So it appears that 
from the material standpoint our manufacturers have a very 
great advantage over the German manufacturers. 

Now I come to the labor involved in making the gloves. In 
the American market this labor is 35.92 per cent of the total 
cost, while in Germany it ts 17.44 per cent. 

Mr. President, I ask that this table may be imserted in the 
ReEoorpD as a part of my remarks, without reading the whole 
of it. 

The PRESIDENT pre tempore. Without objection, it is so 


ordered. 
The table is as follows: 
War p-knit or chamoisette cotton oa nen American and German manu fac- 


Costs per dozen. Per cent of total 
pairs. cost. 


Mr. POMERENE. The figures that I have given are of gloves 
made of wnshrunk yarns. I have substantially the same items 
of cost when the gloves are made out of shrunk yarns. 

The total material cost of these yarns to the American 
manufacturer is 49.91 per cent, but the total material cost to 
the German manufacturer is 74.13 per cent. The total labor 
cost involved in making and packing the gloves is 32.39 per cent 
to the American manufacturer; to the German manufacturer, 
16.72 per cent. 


Senate bill (par. 9144). 


, Warp-knit or chamoisette gloves: 


le fold, not shrunk or snéded. ..} 50 per cent ad valorem. 
Single fold, shrunk or sunéded $2.50 to $3.70 per dozen odes 
Two or more folds $3 to $4.30 oat domme — é 
CARED AICI, «i iki» win ge daibik « apevis« oiled 50 per cent ad valorem. .....}.. 
' Ordinary~knit gloves for policemen, do. 
Work als elevator boys, etc. 
* Wor oves, 
made of 


, ete., | 25 per cent ad yaiorem. 
woven (not knit) cloth. 


Imports are sootnly ladies’ chamoisette 8, 
35 per cent; Senate bill, 100 per cent (estimated average). 


Mr. CALDER. Mr. President—— 

Mr, WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, it appears, then, 
that the German manufacturer has an advantage over the 
American manufacturer in respect to his wage costs. 

Mr. POMERENE. Of about 50 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It appears that the American 
manufacturer has an advantage over the German manufacturer 
in respect to his material costs. 

Mr. POMERENE. Of nearly 25 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Let me ask the Senator, how 
do the two balance? What is the total cost to the American 
manufacturer as against the total cost to the German manu- 
facturer? 

Mr. POMERENE. This is made out on a scale of 100, so 
that I am not able to give that. Just a moment. 

Mr. CALDER. I was going to ask the same question. 

Mr. POMERENE. Pardon me just one minute. I think I 
made a misstatement a little while ago when the Senator asked 
me as to the total cost. I will say that this is the average of 
four companies. The yarn cost per dozen pairs to the Ameri- 
can is $1.16, to the German $1.05. Other cloth expense—knit- 
ting, dyeing, and finishing—to the American is $1.02, and to 
the German 69 cents; making a total cloth cost to the Ameri- 
can of $2.18, and to the German manufacturer of $1.74 The 
cost of other material, clasps, and so forth, to the American 
is 64 cents, to the German 61 cents. Total material cost to 
the American manufacturer, $2.82; to the German manufac- 
turer, $2.35. Overhead expense: American, $1; German, 29 
cents. Labor in making and packing gloves: American, $1.83; 
German, 58 cents; making the total cost to the American $5.65, 
and to the German $3.27. I may say that this was during the 
year 1921. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Apparently, then, a 50 per cent 
duty would more than take care of the difference. 

Mr. POMERENE. I should think so. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. A 50 per cent duty? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Three dollars and seventy-five 
cents to five dollars and odd. 

Mr. LENROOT. Three dollars and seventeen cents. 

Mr. POMERENE. Three dollars and seventeen cents to five 
dollars and sixty-five cents. : 

Mr. CALDER. May I suggest that on the Senator’s own fig- 
ures the difference in the production cost is $2.48? 

Mr. POMERENE. These are not my figures. They are fig- 
ures that are furnished me by the expert. 

Mr. CALDER. I beg the Senator’s pardon; the figures the 
Senator has read. ° 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes. 

Mr. President, I also have here a table which shows a com- 
parison of the costs under these several brackets between para- 
graph 914 of the Senate bill, the act of 1913, and the act of 1909. 
Without taking the time to read it, I desire to eall attention 
to these facts: 

Under the aet of 1909 the duty was 50 per cent. Under the 
act of 1913 it was 35 per cent. Under the Senate bill the spe- 
cific rate of $2.50 reduced te an ad valorem rate would be about 
100 per cent. That, of course, is an average, and it would 
vary in accordance with the value or quality of the articles 
imported. 

Mr. President, I ask that this table also may be incorporated 
in my remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The table is as follows: 


Act of 1909. 


suéded, averaging $2.40 $3 perdozen pairs. On these the rates compare as fellows: ‘Act of 1900, 5@ per cent; act of 1913, 








i a ee 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I regret exceedingly that 
the Finance Committee has not seen its way clear to reduce 
this rate very substantially below the figure of $2.50 per dozen. 
I think that the amendment offered by the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Lenroor] will give ample protection to these people, 
particularly in view of the favoring conditions which seem to 
be before us, and I am quite sure that it will substantially 
lessen the cost of these gloves to the consumer, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, there were a very few 
matters which I took the liberty of bringing to the attention of 
the Committee on Finance with what might be termed “ ex- 
treme emphasis,” One of them was the condition of the glove 
industry in the United States. A goodly portion of that in- 
dustry is, or was, operating in the State of New York, and 
with some of the communities in which it is situated I am 
familiar. I think I am not inaccurate when I say that of all 
the industries as to which I have any information worthy of 
recounting, the glove industry, with the exception of certain 
elements of it which need not be adverted to upon this occa- 
sion, has been in the most desperate condition. I make the 
one qualification—all that I know about. 

There are three or four communities that I can recollect 
at present in the State of New York alone in which knit 
cotton gloves are made or were made. Two years ago the 
industry was thriving. It had been built up, it is true, during 
the war. It is not true that they charged exorbitant prices 
for the goods which they produced during the war, unless we 
reach that conclusion by a mere comparison of the prices of 
all articles during the war with the prices of all articles pro- 
duced before the war and say that every increase was ex- 
orbitant. As a matter of fact, the prices of these gloves during 
the war had not increased by any greater percentage than the 
prices of other articles used commonly by human beings; but, 
dating from u year and a half or two years ago, a complete 
blight has crept over this industry. All last winter in more 
than one community the artisans who had been employed 
were standing in bread lines, and charitable organizations— 
and I speak the literal truth—were supporting scores and scores 
of families whose wage earners had lost the opportunity to 
earn a penfiy. 

Reference has been made here somewhat rashly and reck- 
lessly by those, of course, who desire to impugn the motives 
of everybody who asks for a protective tariff, to the “ grasping, 
greedy habits” of the glove manufacturer, and it has been as- 
serted that the duties proposed by the Senate Committee on 
Finance were for the purpose of filling his pockets and bloat- 
ing his bank account and making him inordinately rich. Of 
course, that is a familiar piece of tactics. We hear it very 
often; but the truth of the matter is that the manufacturers 
of cotton gloves are broke. Their mills are closed. Their men 
are walking the streets, and have been for months and months, 
and the proposal of the Committee on Finance is that some- 
thing shall be done to preserve the industry from permanent 
destruction. 

A lot of questions have been asked as to the importations 
of gloves, and some figures have been given. A good many 
questions have been asked as to the consumption of these par- 
ticular gloves in this country, and figures have been given upon 
that. It is very easy to understand what the consumption is. 
If you will add the domestic production to the importations, 
you will find the number of gloves that are used in the United 
States in one way or another. Of course, the truth is that to- 
day hardly any gloves of that character are made in the United 
States. One of these manufacturers told me the other day— 
and be is one of the smaller manufacturers—that about one- 
tenth of the men that were formerly employed when the indus- 
try was running at full blast are now employed at part time, 
or upon some special kind of work which will keep them to- 
gether and give them a little to live on. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. PomErENr] has, I think, almost 
proved the case, He has quoted the costs of a German-made 


glove and of an American-made glove; and it is shown by his 
own figures—which are the official figures, I may say, and I 
think accurate—that the difference in cost is $2.48 per dozen 
pairs; that is, for one type of glove, 
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The original suggestion. of the committee was that these 
gloves should bear a duty of $3 per dozen pairs. The domestic 
production has been almost entirely destroyed, and the impor- 
tations are practically supplying the overwhelming portion of 
the domestic demand. It is asserted that a duty of $3 per dozen 
pairs is grossly excessive, and that even $2.50 per dozen pairs 
is grossly excessive. That same old fallacy is indulged in, to 
the effect that if we place a duty upon the finished manufac- 
tured product, the amount of that duty will be instantly added 
to the retail price of the article in our shops and stores, an 
assertion which can not be borne out by any study of the his- 
tory of a tariff, or of the importation and selling of any foreign 
article through any period or term of years. 

The most astonishing instance to disprove that theory came’ 
to my attention only the other day, which went to show me what 
I think it will show anyone who will think twice about it, that 
when the foreigner has a monopoly of the American market the 
price stays high; that when the foreigner has been able to de- 
stroy an American industry and get complete control of the 
American market, the American purchaser, or the so-called ulti- 
mate consumer, never gains by the process. If by any means 
the foreigner gets a monopoly of the American market I hold 
that same assertion is true, and I cite the case of salvarsan, 
commonly known as “ 606,” a very well-known medicine. 

Prior to the war that medicine was being sold to the people of 
the United States at $4 per dose. It was a German monopoly. 
No one else could make it. There was no competition from 
American manufacturers or from anyone else. To-day, as the 
result of the breaking down of the German competition and the 
ability of the American to enter the field, with no favors, and 
compete against the imported article, that medicine is selling, 
instead of $4 a dose, for 40 cents a dose. That illustrates, I 
think, conclusively the point I want to make. 

Mr. POMERENE. In this connection, is it not true that the 
German manufacturers were those who fixed the price in this 
country? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. They were; and there was no competi- 
tion against them. That is just what is going to happen in the 
case of cotton knit gloves. If the industry is destroyed, the 
plants dismantled or changed completely so as to be used for 
some other purpose, the capital diverted, and nothing but the 
foreign glove left to come in, of course the foreigners will name 
the price, and they will name a price as high as the market will 
stand. They are doing practically that to-day, or they are com- 
ing so close to it that the signs are ample to show what will 
happen in the near future if this goes on. 

My colleague has set forth the situation concerning the fate 
of the purchaser who goes into a store to-day to buy such gloves 
as he has exhibited. It is shown perfectly plainly that the 
prices which he himself paid are exorbitant, ifa reasonable profit 
is figured for those who handle this article in commerce, includ- 
ing the importer and the retailer, and the jobber, if you please. 
It can not be stated with any degree of certainty that the mere 
adding of a duty is going to add to the price of a German-made 
‘glove in Woodward & Lothrop’s. It will not. The effect will be 
to give the American-made glove a chance to compete with the 
German-made glove, and it will bring the price of the German- 
made glove down, if anything at all. That has happened in the 
case of many and many an article. I need not recite them now. 
I have stated one which was rather dramatic in its effect. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, does the Senator take the 
position that if we increase the duty on an article its selling 
price in this country is likely to be reduced? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. In certain cases; yes. When the for- 
eigner has had a monopoly and commanded our markets, named 
his own price and had no competition, time and time again it 
has been shown that the imposition of a duty in protection of 
the American-made article has resulted not only in a vast in- 
crease in the production of the American-made article but a 
decrease in the prices of all the articles. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The foreigner is not charging these 
exorbitant prices. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Indeed he is. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. He is selling his goods at a very low 
price. It is the American merchant who, according to the 
Senator, is selling them for exorbitant prices, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. And the importer. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Maybe the importer, and maybe the 
retailer. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. They can ask just as much as people 
are willing to pay to-day. 5 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator is now arguing that he will 
sell them for a lower price if he pays a higher duty. That is 
the most extraordinary contradiction of this bill. The whole 
theory of the bill ia to protect American industries from dis- 
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astrous competition. by raising the duties, so as to compel the 
goods to be sold at higher prices. Now the Senator is arguing 
that as a result of the raising of the duties the goods will be 
sold at lower prices. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. As to manufactured articles, I believe 
that what I said is generally sound. As to raw materials there 
is a different situation, because the cost of labor does not 
enter to nearly the same extent. I refer to tin plate, for ex- 
ample. How the Democratic Party inveighed against the im- 
position of a duty upon tin plate! We made none here. A 
duty was finally imposed, and what was the result? We had 
all the tin plate we wanted at a lesser price, finally, when we 
got our industries going. We created competition. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is, after a lapse of a great 
many years, tin plate cost less than it did before. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. My recollection is that it was not a 
great many years. 

Mr’ WALSH of Montana. As a matter of fact, all manner 
of steel products are manufactured at a very much less cost 
than they were in past years, are they not? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator and I do not agree upon 
this matter of a tariff, and we might argue until we were both 
black in the face. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. We do not agree, either, that be- 
cause an article costs less now than it did 20 years ago it is 
because there was a duty on it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I will make this observation: Had 
there been no duty in all these years on tin plate, and we had 
been dependent entirely upon foreign producers of tin plate for 
our supply, the price of tin plate in the United States would 
not have gone down in proportion to the decrease in the prices 
of other products. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I undertake to say that we would 
not have been dependent, up to the present time, upon the 
foreign supply for tin plate any more than in the case of other 
things the manufacture of which has grown up and developed 
in this country. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is an observation which the 
Senator is entitled to make. I do not agree with him. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Of course, the Senator will realize that 
if any such change in the selling prices of these German 
articles in the United States is to occur as the Senator pre- 
dicts, the glove manufacturers who are now bombarding Con- 
gress to get a higher duty would be asking us to lower the dut 
instead of raise it. : 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I can not quite follow the Senator’s 
logic in that statement. , 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. If the Senator’s theory is correct, that 
a raise of duty is going to lower the price, the American glove 
manufacturers would not be asking for an increase in the duty 
on gloves. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is not a question of price alone that 
is important in an industry. It is the relation of the selling 
price and the costs. The manufacturer’s interest is in how 
much it is going to cost him to produce the article, and then the 
gelling price is important. If his costs can be reduced, and he 
still makes a profit with a reduced seliing price, he is satisfied. 
That has been so as to everything. It is the relation of cost 
to selling price that counts. 

That is the important thing in any commercial or manufac- 
turing business. The price of gloves may come down in the 
future. I hope it will. But that does not necessarily mean 
that gloves can not be made at a profit. But to-day this par- 
ticular kind of glove can not be made at all in this country, 
and the foreigner has a monopoly of the manufacture. What 
we are asking is that Americans have a chance to compete. 
My own idea is that about the first thing that will happen 
will be that the foreigner will begin reducing his prices as a 
result of that competition, because even with the $3 a dozen 
rate proposed in the first Senate committee amendment you 
have not a tariff which equals the difference in the cost of 
manufacturing the highest quality of these cotton knit gloves, 
as I can show from Government figures. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. All the statements made by the Senator 
from New York and his colleague here to-day have been to the 
effect that these goods have been produced abroad so cheaply 
that it was an outrage for the retailers to charge such enor- 
mous prices. So you can not expect the foreign price to be 
reduced, What you have to do is to reduce the selling prices 
of these retailers, who, according to your theory, are making 
exorbitant profits. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I think they are. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. You can not do that by increasing the 
cost of the goods. 
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Mr. WADSWORTH. I think both the importers and retailers 
will bring their prices down as soon as they have this competi- 
tion. As long as they have no competition there is no incentive 
for them to bring them down, and they will charge whatever 
American women are willing to pay, and apparently they are 
willing to pay at a rate which gives the importer and the re- 
tailer combined more than 100 per cent profit. 

Mr. LENROOT. Are there not a number of importers? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I assume there are a number. 

Mr. LENROOT. Are there not gteat department stores in 
New York which import direct? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. There are. 

Mr. LENROOT. And they will continue to do so, will they 
not ; and they will add this duty if they can, will they not? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; if they can. Here is the situa- 
tion: of May 3, 1922, as to costs: Take this style of long glove 
which my colleague had on his desk a little while ago. The 
foreign value of that glove is $4 per dozen pairs. The landing 
charges are 15 cents. Supposing the $3 a dozen duty were 
left in this bill as originally proposed by the Senate committee, 
the duty would be $3 per dozen, and with the added length of 
that glove another duty of $1.30. It is 13 inches, at 10 cents 
an inch. So the total landed cost would be $8.45 per dozen 
Pairs. That applies to these long-sleeved gloves. Let us give 
the importer 25 per cent profit on top of that, which would 
Seem to be a reasonable profit. That would bring his price 
up to $10.56 per dozen pairs. 

The comparable American article, which is made now, it is 
true, in very small quantities, instead of costing $10.56, 
including the 25 per cent profit for the importer, would cost 
$11.75, with no profit for an importer or a middleman included 
in that. So it is easy to see why the American manufacturers 
are not making any gloves here. It simply can not be done. 

The committee originally proposed to giye a rate of $3 a 
dozen pairs. They propose now to give $2.50 a dozen pairs, and 
so the difference in cost between the foreign-made glove and the 
American-made glove is widened by another 50 cents. If my recol- 
lection of that is correct, the duty under the second amendment, 
the last amendment of the Committee on Finance, amounted to 
84 per cent ad valorem on that type of glove. Yet it does not 
equalize the cost of production by any means. 

Along comes the Senator from Wisconsin and proposes that 
no duty shall be assessed of more than 75 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. LENROOT. Has the Senator any figures of American 
cost of production? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Just this figure from the Reynolds re- 


port. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is the selling price. It is not the cost 
of production. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Perhaps not; but a statement conclusive 
of the whole thing is that the factories are closed. 

Mr. LENROOT. But it does not follow that because the fac- 
tories are closed there should be the difference the Senator states 
between the selling price and the import price in order to open 
the factories. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It means there is no profit left and they 
have quit doing business. 

Mr. LENROOT. Under the present rates that is true, but it 
does not follow, I say again, that they need the rate proposed 
by the committee amendment to open the factories, because if 
they have a 50 per cent profit in that selling price they can run 
their factories at a less profit. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I would like to have that substantiated. 

Mr. LENROOT. I am taking a hypothetical case. It in- 
cludes profit, but we do not know ‘how much profit there is in the 
selling price. That is the only point. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I can not see how there would be any 
profit in those selling prices, or else they would be running the 
mills, 

Mr. LENROOT. Not under the present rates. What the 
Senator desires to know is how much of a rate is necessary to 
enable them to run their mills at a fair profit. We have not 
any information upon that subject whatever. Mr. Littauer, in 
the hearings, where he speaks very often about selling price, 
has not said one word concerning cost of production. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The selling price given is $11.75 per 
dozen pairs, and on that selling price the factories have closed. 
Apparently they can not get any more than that or they would 


get it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is the wholesale selling price, is it 
not? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; and in comparing that wholesale 
selling price of $11.75, under which American workmen are 
walking the streets and nine-tenths of the factories ure closed, 
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with the price of the foreign article imported under the orig- 
inal proposal of the Senate committee with a duty of $3 per 
dozen pairs, plus a 25 per cent profit to the importer himself, 
I find that there is 75 cents advantage to the foreign glove 
even then. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator then is comparing the landing 
cost of the foreign article, plus the freight and plus the duty, 
with the wholesale selling price in this country. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Plus 25 per cent profit to the importer. 

Mr. SIMMONS. ‘Twentty-five per cent profit to the importer? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; I gave him his profit. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator think that he is justified 
in comparing the landing cost of the foreign product, plus the 
duty, with the wholesale selling price? Does he think that is a 
proper comparison in fixing a tariff? We are talking about a 
comparison for tariff purposes. Is not the admitted compari- 
son with the cost of production? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is an entirely proper one, I will 


say. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The cost of production in this country, as 
the Senator from Wisconsin said, does not seem to have been 
ascertained with amy degree of accuracy. Mr. Littauer said 
it was $6.50, I think, and the Senate committee seem to have 
accepted that as the cost of production in this country, but 
there seems to be no evidence of it. That is the figure with 
which the Senator must make his comparison. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Of course, if I were making that kind 
of a comparison. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am not accepting that figure. I myself 
think that is far beyond the cost of production. That is what 
an interested, and & very deeply interested, witness stated was 
about the cost of production. There is where we make so 
much complaint of the committee. If they were going to adopt 
the cost of production theory of imposing a tariff, we com- 
plain because they did not make a more thorough investigation 
with the view of accurately and impartially ascertaining and 
determining the cest of production in this country, and then 
making a comparison with the foreign landed cost. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. If the comparison were to be made 
upon the basis Suggested by the Senator from North Carolina 
I should not add the 25 per cent profit which I have allowed 
to the importer. 

Mr. SIMMONS. ‘The Senator ought not to include any profit 
to the importer if he does not include a profit to the manu- 
facturer. The cost of production does not mean manufacturer’s 
profit and it does not mean wholesaler’s profit. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Of course not. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It means the actual cost of producing the 
thing—the labor and the material that go into it and any over- 
head connected with it. That is the proper basis, as I under- 
stand it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator may not like the point at 
which I made the comparison, but be can not deny that that 
point at least is a consistent one and he can not deny the com- 
parison itself. I included the manufacturer’s profit when I 
stated the selling price of the manufacturer, as I have included 
the importer’s profit, 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator said he allowed 25 per cent 
profit on the part of the importer. Now, the Senator does not 
know that the manufacturer’s profit and the importer’s profit 
are the same. The importer might have a profit of 25 per 
cent or might have a profit of 50 per cent or 100 per cent, and 
so might the manufacturer. If the Senator is going to include 
the manufacturer’s profit—— 

Mr. WADSWORTH. But the Senator says “ might.” 

Mr. SIMMONS. The point I am making is this: I am simply 
trying to get at a proper basis of comparison. In arriving at 
the cost of production we should not allow any profit to the 
importer or any profit to the manufacturer. It should be just 
the eest of producing the article. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I think the Senator nor anyone else 
will deny, when I state that $11.75 is the selling price secured 
by the American manufaeturer for the glove which he makes, 
that it mast inelude whatever profit there is, and there can not 
~ any profit er he would be running his mills. They are 
closed. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It includes the manufacturer’s profit and 
includes the wholesaler’s profit. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No; that is the selling price. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Eleven dollars and seventy-five cents is the 
wholesale selling price? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is the manufacturer’s selling price, 
and he is making no profit. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the cost of production is $6.50 and he 
sells for $11.75 he must be making a very good profit, 
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hee ae If that were the fact his factories 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am going to show the Senator that the 
Tariff Commission has given us data from ‘which we are bound 
to conclude that the cost of production of the suéde gloves is 
net over $6.50, or was not over $6.50 in 1918. That was during 
the war, when wages were extremely high, and when cotton 
was nearly twice as high as it is now.. Here is what the com- 
mission said under the head of “ Production”: 

Production values of various kinds of cotton gleves for 1918 were 
estimated as follows 

Then are given the different kinds of gloves, and we come 
to the item under discussion 

Sutded cotton gloves, $8,450,000 (1,800,000 dozen pairs). 

That, according to my. calculation, is $6.50 per dozen pairs. 
That was the cost shown by the Government statistics for the 
year 1918. Certainly the Senator would not say that it cost 
as much to make those gloves to-day as it did then. ‘Cotton 
was higher then. The labor item has gone down somewhat—at 
least that is the general understanding. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Below the seale of 1918? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not know about this particular indus- 
try, but I do know that cotton has gone down, and I assume 
the cost of producing this product is not now as much as it 
was in 1918. But assuming that the cost of producing the ma- 
terial is as much to-day as it was in 1918, during the war, if 
the manufacturer is selling these gloves at $11.75 per dozen, 
then his profit is the difference between $6.50 and $11.75. 
That is a very considerable profit, I believe. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, from what survey did the 
Senator quote? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I read from page 886 of the Summary of 
Tariff Information, 1921, relative to the bill H. R. 7456. The 
Senator will find what I read under the head of “ Production,” 
beginning with the word “suéded” in the fourth line of that 
paragraph. He ought not to have any trouble in finding it. 

Mr. CALDER. The Senator spoke of a production of $8,- 
450,000 worth of gloves. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is what the commission said, that the 
production in that year was $8,450,000, and that the amount 
of production was 1,300,000 dozen pairs. If the Senator will 
make a calculation he will see that I am correct. 
pe CALDER. If we divide one into the other it would give 
‘Mr. SIMMONS. That is what I said. 

Mr. CALDER. But it does not give a definite statement con- 
cerning the cost of production. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is as definite as any statement given in 
the Tariff Summary. They are official figures. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Well, Mr. President, we can indulge in 
a contemplation of prices and costs—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will pardone me, the com- 
mittee have accepted these figures, I think, in fixing the rate. 
If the Senator will pardon me further, I have the foreign 
value of these gloves given as $3.35. That is what the com- 
mittee estimated, I understand. They give the landing cost at 
15 cents and the duty to equalize $3, making a total of $6.50. 
The committee seems to have accepted it as the cost of pro- 
duction. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have not discussed the cost of pro- 
duction in the United States. I have not had figures avail- 
able. I am not quarreling with the committee for adopting $6 
or $6.50 as the figure. I am not quarreling with the Senator 
from North Carolina if he doubts the accuracy of that figure. 
All I state is that, whatever the cost of production in the United 
States to-day, the factories are closed, the people are out of 
work, the industry is dead, and the foreigner is fast getting a 
monopoly of the market. 

Mr. HFFCHCOCK. Mr. President, I suggest to the Senator 
that there are a good many other industries in the country with 
which the foreigner has nothing to do and which are in a simi- 
lar condition and have been for a year or two past. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. But the foreigner has something to do 
with this industry. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The foreigner has not anything to do 
with the closing of the copper mines in this country. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Because he does not export copper to 
the United States; he does export gloves to the United States. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. So the prostration of our industries need 
mot be charged up to the lack of tariff. It is due to the de- 
pressed condition of the country. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. But the people are still buying gloves. 

Mr. HiTOH The people are still buying copper, too. 


COCK. 
7 WADSWORTH, They are buying their gloves at higher 
prices. 
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Mr. HITCHCOCK. But they are buying cotton, too, The fact 

is We do not sell one-half of our cotton crop. The people are 
economizing. The people have been out of work. The people 
have been enjoying a degree of Republican prosperity for a year 
and a half or two years in this country. It is not only the 
factories that are in competition with Europe that are pros- 
trated. It is the enterprises which have no competition with 
Europe which are in a prostrate condition. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. And all under the Underwood-Simmons 
tariff law, which we are trying to get rid of, and which we will 
get rid of. The Senator indulges in some rather remarkable 
observations. He is trying to draw the inference, and to get 
away with it, that the prostration of the American glove- 
making industry is not due to anything except industrial de- 
pression, generally speaking. If that were so, why has the for- 
eign importation trebled, quadrupled, and quintupled within 
two years? The people are buying gloves, but they are buy- 
ing them from the foreigner, who has driven the American 
producer out of the market. That is the cause of the depres- 
sion in the glove industry, and the Senator must know it. The 
figures on their face prove it. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The glove industry is like other indus- 
tries of the United States; it can not possibly be prosperous 
when our international commerce is cut in two each year. 
For the year just closed our international commerce was but 
one-half what it was the year before, and for the year before 
that it was $2,000,000,000 less than what it was the previous 
year. The administration is not doing one thing to stimulate 
our foreign commerce upon which our prosperity depends. 
This country is prostrate and in the midst of a depression 
because we have not been able to sell our surplus products 
abroad, and instead of opening up a market in the world for 
the sale of those products Senators on the other side of the 
Chamber are trying to build a tariff wall around the country 
which will not only keep out imports but will prevent our ex- 
ports from going out. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Well, Mr. President, the Senator from 
Nebraska is inviting a general political discussion here in 
which I do not intend to indulge. I am anxious to conclude 
very quickly. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Writs in the chair). 
Does the Senator from New York yield to the Senator from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. LODGE. I wish merely to make the point that the 
decline in foreign commerce is less in the case of the United 
States than in the case of <cny other country. In all the 
countries abroad the foreign commerce has declined more and 
business has revived less than it has in the United States. I 
have heretofore put the figures into the Recorp in reference 
to that matter. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I think I have suffi- 
ciently discussed the pending question. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. If the Senator from New York will per- 
mit me, I desire to say that I do not admit the accuracy of the 
figures presented by the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LODGE. I did not suppose the Senator would admit 
that, but they are the figures of the Department of Commerce. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. No; I do not admit their accuracy. The 
trouble with the Senator from Massachusetts was that he made 
his comparison of present conditions with those in the last year 
of the operation of the Payne-Aldrich law. Of course, compared 
with that year our present trade is better, but the Senator 
should properly make the comparison with the years of the Un- 
derwood law. The Senator has made a comparison with the 
tariff year in 1913, which was the last year of the Payne 
Aldrich law—— 

Mr. LODGE. And the first year of the Underwood law. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. And, of course, the showing was bad, 
because the Payne-Aldrich law was a failure. 

Mr. LODGE. It was the first year also of the Underwood 
law, which was likewise a failure. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Underwood bill did not pass until 
the 1st of October of that year; so that there were 10 months 
of that period under which the Payne-Aldrich law was in op- 
eration; and, of course, the showing was bad. 

Mr. LODGB. It does not matter particularly which law was 
in operation. The point is that, taking as a comparison the 
trade of all countries, our foreign trade, imports and exports 
combined, exceeds to-day that of any other country; and we 

ve revived from the depression of 1921 more than has any 
other country. The fact is the trade of the whole world is de- 
pressed by causes which go far beyond the tariff of any country. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I think I have discussed 
this question long enough, and I do not intend to continue it, 
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except merely to say that I believe this is an industry which we 
should preserve. I do not like to see a successful effort of this 
kind come to naught. It did fill a need during the war; it is 
an industry that we ought to maintain in this country. We 
should not be dependent upon the foreigner for all our supplies, 
and I believe that the only way to protect the industry—and that 
is all I ask—is to impose a duty which will equal the difference 
in the cost of production here and abroad. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] 
to the amendment reported by the committee. 

Mr, SIMMONS. Mr. President, I do not wish to enter into 
any extensive discussion of this paragraph. I wish to put in 
the Recorp, however, some letters which I have. I shall not 
read them, because I do not wish to take up the time of the 
Senate for that purpose. 

There are two or three fundamental facts connected with this 
question which I think ought to be clearly set out in the Rec- 
ogD, and it is for the purpose of doing that, and for that purpose 
alone, that I rise. 

First, it is a fact which I think no one will dispute, that the 
present German landed price, which it is stated is so extremely 
low that the American manufacturer can not possibly compete 
with it, is to-day twice what it was in 1914, the last normal year 
before the war. I do not wish that that fact shall rest upon my 
statement alone; I want it to be clearly established, because I 
think that Senators on the other side of the Chamber will find 
it very difficult, indeed, to contend that we must have a higher 
duty than that of the Payne-Aldrich law or that of the present 
law in order to enable us to compete with the German manufac- 
turer, when the German is now selling his product in this mar- 
ket for twice as much as he sold it for during the life of the 
Payne-Aldrich law and during the life of the Underwood law up 
to the time the war began. e 

I wish to read into the record, as supporting that statement, 
the data concerning this kind of glove given by the Tariff Com- 
mission under the head of imports. Imports of cotton gloves 
during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1914, were 1,523,784 dozen 
pairs, valued at $2,184,039. These were mainly women’s suéde 
gloves from Germany. That was the price upon which the 
duties were paid to the Government; so that there can be no 
doubt .about the price at which these goods were invoiced and 
imported into this country. 

I have the calculation here, Mr. President, from which it is 
apparent that the sale price upon which the duties were paid 
to the Government during 1914 was $1.42. In 1921 the im- 
ports were 813,604 dozen pairs, valued at $2,727,478, or $3.35 
a dozen pairs. That is a great deal more than twice as much 
in 1921. In 1922 the price was still further advanced, and the 
average was $4 a dozen pairs. So the foreign price has more 
than doubled; indeed, almost trebled what it was under the 
Payne-Aldrich bill and under the first nine months of the 
Underwood law. 

Here the facts are entirely different from the facts that have 
been presented to us with reference to the German price of 
other commodities on which high duties have been imposed. It 
has been contended, and in many instances it has been shown, 
that the German price of the product sought to be protected 
was below the pre-war price, or, if not below the pre-war price, 
about the pre-war price; but here is a product the foreign price 
of which is from two to three times as much as it was before 
the war; and still it is said that we must have these high rates 
of duty in order to enable the American manufacturer to com- 
pete. 

Mr. President, I think I can show what is the situation here. 
There is no trouble, in my judgment, about competing with 
Germany in the manufacture of these gloves. The only diffi- 
culty is that we have never been able to apply the suéde 
process as the Saxons have been able to apply it. We have not 
learned their process. It is a process which adds very great 
value to the glove. If we could learn the art of this process 
and employ it skillfully, probably the cost of applying the 
method would be very slight; but we have not been able to do 
it; and for that reason, Mr. President, our gloves are not quite 
so attractive to the American trade as are the imported gloves. 

I have here a long letter from Mr. Kayser, who says that he 
manufactured these gloves during the war, and sold them in 
immense quantities because then we could not import any gloves 
from abroad; but he says that in nearly every instance his cus- 
tomers said that they much preferred the foreign glove, because 
our manufacturers could not give them the gloss and the finish 
which the foreign glove has; and I think that is really the 
trouble about this manufacture. 

I think I will put this letter of Mr. Kayser’s in the Recorp, 
because it is a very thorough discussion of this subject, and he 
shows why he, as the biggest single manufacturer of these 
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gloves in the United States during the war, has gone out of the 
business. but, he says, not at a loss; he has simply transferred 
his fonece in that factory to the manufacture of silk gloves. I 
also desire to insert in the Recorp a letter on the same subject 
from the firm of Wimelbacher & Rice, of New York City. 

There being no objection, the letters referred to were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


New York, January 10, 1922. 


Hon. PurniroLtp M. Stwmons, 
Senate Finance Committee, 
Washington, D. 0. 


Str: We respectfally submit the following statement for pow con- 
sideration in relation to the rate of duty on cotton fabric gloves, the 
fabric of which is made on warp machines. 

Prior tc the war, with the exeeption of a ‘very small quantity of 
men’s fabric gloves, which were used by licemen and for military 

urposes, there were practically no fabric gloves made in this country. 

Je were large manufacturers at this time of silk gloves, with a capacity 
production of approximately 750,000 dozen per year. We were im- 
porting cotton gloves from Saxony at the rate of about 500,000 dozen 
per year. 

At various times prior to 1914 at considerable expense and effort 
we endeavored to manufacture fabric gloves in this country. We found 
that it was mot so much the cost of production as the difficulty in 
obtaining a satisfactory fabric in finish and quality that prevented 
our developing the cotton-glove business in this country. Whether 
this was due to lack of knowledge in dyeing or finishing or general 
handling of the product, we are not in a position to state, but such 
experiments which we did develop convinced us that the article was 
one which could not be made, regardless of price, to give the customer 
the same amount of satisfaction as the German product. 

With the outbreak of the war we again endeavored to manufacture 
these cotton gleves and manufactured them to a very large extent, 
inventing.» large amount in machinery and building for this purpose 
alone. e manufactured over 3,500 dozen a week, which were sold 
only because the imported product was unobtainable. The 12,000 
accounts to whom we distributed our product were almost unanimous 
in stating to us during this time that they much preferred the im- 
ported article. 

These gloves had alw 


S been very peouias prior to the war be- 
cause of this peculiar a. 


nish and genera] satisfactory wear which the 
imperted article gave. he individuality which these imported gloves 
have can be largely attributed to the special skill which the Saxons 
have acquired, due to the many years of training, ‘heritage, and-dyeing 
facilities peculiar to this industry. 

Gleve making requires more skill than any other industry in the 
wearing-apparel field. This condition has been brought about due to 
the demand which the public has made wpon the manufacturer for 
a perfection in fit which can only be developed by o tives who have 
a particular special talent for this kind of work. aturally the num- 
ber of employees engaged in this industry has been and still is limited, 
and even under present conditions it does not attract new hands, with 
the result that during the war period when we tried to develop a cotton- 
glove business in this country approximating a capacity of 3,500 dozen 
a week, we were obliged to draw upon our silk-glove operators to a 
large extent in order to make these gloves, with the result that our 
#ilk-gloye production of approximately 15,000 dozen a week was 
called upon to supply the hands to make the cotton gloves. 

We mention this fact for the reason that under normal conditions 
practically all the labor that has been employed in the cotton-glove 
industry can be absorbed by the silk-glove industry, thereby causing no 
unemployment. 

Just at present, with economic conditions unsettled, no industry is 
absorbing full production, but we feel that under anything like normal 
conditions the silk-glove industry of this country, which practically 
supplies the world with its product, will readily absorb such hands 
who at present are not employed in the cotton industry. 

Haying had the experience of manufacturing cotton gloves of all 
kinds in this country one the past five years, and having been im- 
porters prior to the war of practically 35 per cent of all the gloves 
exported by Germany to this country, we believe that the Payne- 
Aldrich duty of 50 per cent made it possible for the domestic manu- 
facturer, if he could develop the skill, to compete. ‘We are certain that 
no duty, however, can develop the skill for reasons above cited, and 
that in the end the 10,000,000 or 12,000,000 wearers of cotton gloves 
will be obliged to buy an inferior article at a high price if the duties 
= placed so high as to make the importation of cotton gloves pro- 

ibitive. 

We have made a very careful survey of the industry im its branches 
and even though we expended a large amount of money in plant an 
machinery for the development of this industry from 1915 to 1920, we 
were convinced that regardless of price we could not produce an article 
of as good quality, fit, and finish in this country as the wearer could 
secure from the imported article. 

We found no difficulty in absorbing in other branches of our business 
the help that was formerly employ in our cotton-glove departments. 
The only loss which we have taken has been the expansion in building 
and certain kinds of machinery which are only adapted for cotton 
manufacturing. We have done this during the past 18 months under 
most unfavorable conditions, and must repeat that the importation of 
German gleves will in no any affect the employment of any large per- 
centage of those engaged in the industry. 

Male labor so employed has been relatively small, inasmuch as the 
warp machines used for cotton manu%acture are easily changeable 
into silk weaving, and have been so absorbed. Such male help as has 
been employed in cutting of cotton gloves has been transferred to 
cutting of silk gloves and kindred lines. 

The female help has been absorbed in the manufacture of silk gloves 
and kindred lines. In other words, there has been no lack of employ- 
ment in our mill due to the recent importation of cotton gloves and 
the diseontinuance of our manufacturing cotton gloves in this country. 

These imported gloves have been referred to in the statements made 
‘to the Senate Fimance Committee as “ chamoisette,” according to re- 

orts in the public press. Their origin, however, should be explained. 
hey are cotton gloves and were developed abroad and extensiv 
in this country, as well as practically every other civilized country. 
The word “ chamoisette” was copyrighted by ps and registered at every 


worn | 
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customhouse in the United States. Others import this glove 
different names. 

Due to the moderate price at which it can be sold, the article has 
become indispensable for the mass of men and women of this country. 
To prohibit its importation by an exorbitant rate would be to compel 
the consumer to buy a glove inferior in appearance and finish and to 
pay double or more for it merely for the protection of an industry 
whieh during the war was in the hands of practically five or six con- 
cerns who endeavored to make this article as an addition to their 
regular lines of leather or silk gloves, but who apparently could not 
put it on the market at a reasonable price, 

A “ chamoisette ” glove which prior to the war retailed at $0.25 per 
pair cost in Germany 44 marks, less 5 per cent discount, equal to $1 
oy dozen, and in Angust of this year when exchange was approximately 

0.015 they cost 125 marks, or approximately $1.874 per dozen. For 
spring, 1922, delivery the foreign price demanded is in dollars, not in 
marks, and is from $1.85 to $2. 

The rate in paragraph 914 of the Fordney bill, i. e., 40 per cent on 
the American selling price, or, for example, say, the price which the 
a orter would be compelled to sell his merchandise at would be as 

WS: 
Forei value $1. 
Freight, insurance, and other expenses, say, at a minimum, 5 
BE SE aids th ieeaenieinn tidal stab ceca tata itiare Racer nrineniinn hneae einnminisimins 


der 


Duty (40 per cent on selling price, $5,624) 
Gross profit (25 per cent on selling price, $5.624) 


Selling price. 


So that the rate of 40 ier cent on the American selling price is equal 
on the fore’ value to 120 per cent, as follows: 

Daly $2.25) divided by foreign value ($1.875) equals 120 per cent. 

And the fact that. the gloves cost abroad nearly twice as much as 
before the war should not be overlooked and is a fact which can be 
verified by the records of the customhouse. 

Much has been said regarding the low price of German gloves which 
hardly conforms to the facts. ‘The present price of these gloves in 
Germany, reduced to dollars from the mark value at the date of pur- 
chase at the current rate of exehange, is from 75 to 100 per cent 
higher than the pre-war prices; in fact, a langer percentage of increase 
in price than the percentage of increase which we are obliged to-day 
to demand for our silk-glove products made in this country. fn other 
words, we are obliged to-day to sell cotton gloves at an advance from 
75 to 100 per cent over the pre-war price, whereas silk gloves of domes- 
tic manufacture are being sold at a rate of between 50 and 60 per cent 
over the pre-war prices. 

To attempt to an excessive permanent tariff rate to Jast for years 
because of shifting conditions as they exist to-day is illogical and un- 
wise, as may be seen from the fact that at the present time purchases 
of cotton gloves in Germany for future delivery must be made in dollars, 
by _— the uncertainty caused by fluctuations in exchange is elimi- 
nated. 

Again, we would direct your attention to the dollar price a abroad, 
which is about double the pre-war price of this same article. 

In conclusion, therefore, let us repeat that m order to protect five 
er six small industries, which, in our opinion, employed not over 5,000 
people at their peak of manufacture during the war, over 12,000,000 
men and women will be obliged to pay an excessive price for an inferior 
article if the pending tariff bill es a law. We believe that a 
normal importation of German gloves will in no way effect any unem- 
ployment for the reasons as stated above. The normal leather and silk 

love manufacturing before the war and which was ifitensified very 
Laoels during the war has always suffered from a lack of skilled labor, 
this because of the peculiar difficulties and hardships upon the operator 
to acquire the skill necessary to produce a glove. 

This company has been in business for 40 years, has net assets of 
approximately $10,000,000, and employs over 8,000 hands this 
country in its various branches at Brooklyn, Amsterdam, Siduey, Wal- 
ton, Bangor, Oneonta, Owego, Cobleskill, Palatine Bridge, Hornell, and 
Monticello, 

¥ours very truly, 
Julius Kayser & Co., 
W. A. SHAKMAN, 
First Vice President and General Manager. 


New York, June 18, 1928. 
Hon, FurNiFOLpD Mcl. SIMMONS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dmar Sir: We have noted in the press that an amendment has 
been offered on the floor of the United States Senate to change the 
rates on cotton gloves in the new tariff bill, paragraph 914, H. R. 
7456, from the extremely high rate of $3 per dozen te a rate conform- 
ing more to the demand of the times. 

t us call your attention to the following facts: This high rate 
will affect mostly the oo two-clasp cotton gloves, which were sold 
throughout the United States under the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill at 
25 cents per pair. The eo retail price for this same article 
under the Underwood tariff bill is 50 cents per pair, This advance 
in Dy is caused by the increased cost of the imported article. 

the propowe nate rate becomes a law, this same article would 
have to sold at a dollar per pair. In other words, the proposed 
Senate rates are three times that of the Payne-Aldrich tariff. The 
Payne-Aldrich tariff bill provided a rate of per cent, whereas the 
Senate Finance Committee schedule proposes about 150 per cent. The 
wholesale selling. price would have to be $7.50 per dozen and the 
retail selling price would be from 85° cents to $1 per pair. 

The people of the United States are demanding a lowering of ans 
costs instead of increasing them, and the quicker this fact is reali 
and acted upon the better it will be. 

Goods of this particular character are worn mostly by the masses, 
who are now pouas under the burden of high prices, and we think 
action should taken toward eliminating high tariff rates on goods 
which are worn by the masses, who are now forced to economize to 
overcome the high living costs. 

We ask you to support the amendment introduced by Senator Lapp 
to have these rates reduced, and we would be pleased to see you vote 
for this amendment when the proper time comes. © 


Very truly yours, Wimeceacazr & Rice. 
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Mr. SIMMONS. Mr: President, right there is: a remarkable 
thing. We are the world’s. greatest m of silk 
gloves. We undersell the world on siliegloves., We-even invade 
the German market in the sale of! silk, gloves. I want/to read 
what Mr: Littauer said about that in his: testimony ‘before: the 
committee : 

We have been able to make the best silk: glove: in the world. Ger- 
many can not compete with us at all. * * We have the silk @ 
trade of America wherever good silk gloves are wanted. We have 
it even in Germany and in England. 

Mr. President, as I said; it is a fact that the same kind of 
labor enters. into the’ manufacture of silk gloves as into the 
manufacture of cotton gloves, and it is difficult to understand 
why we can compete with Germany in this market and in 
foreign markets on silk gloves and yet in this market we 


require an exorbitant rate of duty in order to foster the manu- | 


facture of cotton gloves. There is not anything in. the cost of 
production that interferes with our competition. It is simply 
because there is one little thing that gives artificial value 
to the glove made by the highly trained workmen of Saxony, 
who have been engaged in this business from time immemorial, 
whose fathers were in it, who have inherited the skill, and 
who have been trained and who have discovered a new method 
of finishing it, called suéding, that we can not imitate and have 
not. been able to imitate. Mr. Kayser recognized that, and he 
said that it had been demonstrated that until we could acquire 
the knowledge and the skill necessary to apply this finish it 
would be utterly impossible for us to compete with Germany 
in this market, it did not make any difference what duty we 
might give, short of prohibition, because the American pre- 
ferred the foreign glove to the American glove even at a higher 
rice. 

* During the war, when we could not get these foreign gloves, 
when there was an embargo, the manufacturers of silk gloves 
and other cotton gloves began to make these sué@de gloves in 
this.country, or attempted to make them. I have seen some of 
them. They do not compare with the foreign glove in finish 
and polish and luster and things of that sort. They were en- 
abled, however, to command the American market because of 
the embargo. The American had gotten accustomed to that 
glove. He liked it, even though the quality was inferior, and 
he recognized it. He bought it because he could’ not buy any- 
thing else of a like character. He bought it, and the price 
at which the manufacturer claimed! that it was produced was 
$6.50.a dozen. That was his manufacturing price, and his sell- 
ing price probably was about $12 a dozen. ‘That is shown by 
the statistics that IT have read- That was the price at which 
he was selling this product under embargo conditions—$6.50 
as the manufacturer’s cost and $12 as the manufacturer’s 
selling price. 

Mr. President, what is sought to be accomplished in this bill 
is, by the imposition of this duty, to reestablish in this country 
the identical conditions which existed in 1918, when we had 
this enforced embargo which kept out the German’ product, 
kept out all foreign products, and enabled the American manu- 
facturer to produce and sell at his own price. Am‘ I right 
about that? The'cost of production claimed by the manufac- 
turer in this country is $6.50, the’ very identical fact that was 
found by the Tariff Commission as’ having been the price 
charged in 1918, when they had an embargo and a monopoly 
of this product in this country. Now the committee select 
that as the present manufacturer's price, and they proceed to 
‘build up the foreign price to the same amount—the manufac- 
turer’s price in 1918, when this embargo condition existed. 
How do they do it? They estimate the foreign value'to-day at 
$3.35. That was correct. That was in 1921. It is net correct 
now. It is $4 now; but this bill was written on the basis of 
August, 1921, prices, and they have not changed it, notwith- 
standing those prices have gone up. They took the August, 
1921, price, $3.35; landing cost, 15 cents; duty required to 
equalize, $3 a pair. Add them up and you get $6.50. So that 
they are imposing here a duty that will create an artificial 
tariff embargo just as effective and just as protective as was 
the war embargo of 1918: 

What does that mean, Mr. President? It means that this 
rate is written with the intent of protecting the American pro- 
ducer of this article against foreign competition upon the 
basis of war prices and’ that as long as this bill remains in 
effect the American people wil have to purchase these goods 
upon the basis of war prices of production, notwithstanding 
the fact that the’ war prices of production of articles of this 
character have necessarily diminished‘ since the war by reason 
of the decline in the price of the materials out of which the 
articles are produced and by reason of the decline in the wages 
paid. If there has not been a decline in wages in this: indus- 
try, do not doubt that as soon as this industry is put upon its 


feet by: the establishing of this new: embargo the, manufae- 
turers, without reducing their prices: one, whit, will. begin the 
process whieh is: going on throughout. the country of forcing a 
reduction in wages. 

Mr. President, the rates! of the present; bill, even when scaled 
down, will; I imagine, be something over 100-per cent. When: 
I say “scaled down,” I mean by the new proposal’ of the com- 

I think they are excessive; and while if the Senate 
saw: fit to adopt some considerable increase as an emergency 
measure for the purpose of giving these people another oppor- 
tunity to: see if they could suceessfully preduce; this preduct 
in) competition with Germany. er other countries it might be: 
justified; to: write it) into a permanent tariff is, to my mind, 
absolutely indefensible. ‘ 

I shall therefore take very great pleasure in supporting the 
amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin» [Mr. Lewroor}; 
and if I: could get it lower I should be glad, if that: amendment 
is defeated, to support the amendment of the Senator from 
North Dakota {*ir. Lapp]. 


Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, just one moment. I. want 


to place in the Recorp a statement for the benefit of Senators 
who were not here when I spoke earlier in the day. 

This amendment on the $2.10 glove will reduce the ad valorem 
rate from: 119 per cent to 75 per cent. UWpen: the $2.50 gleve 
it will reduce it from 104 percent to 75 per cent: Upon the 
$4 glove it will reduce it from 923 per cent: to: 75 per cent. 

T ask for the yeas and nays upon my amendment. 

Mr. LADD 


. Mr. President, I- had intended to offer the 
amendment that I announced in April that it was my intention 
to offer to lower the rates; but inasmuch as the Senater from 
Wisconsin [Mr. LeNroor] has. offered an amendment, if that 
prevails I shall withhold my amendment. 

IT sincerely hope that the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Wisconsin will prevail; for I have felt simee I proposed 
this amendment in April that the rates were altogether too 
high. The further I have gone in the study of this proposition 
the more I have become convinced that the rates are unneces- 
sarily: high. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President; yesterday considerable time was 
oceupied in discussing the rates im this paragraph. The 
samples of gloves that I had, together with the foreign costs, 
justified the rates that were reported to the Senate. The 
average rate under the samples of gloves that I had which 
were imported into the country would not have been more than 
about 84 per cent; but since the committee report was made 
there has been put into my hands a’ suéded! cotton glove the 
invoice price of which was $2.10'a dozen. With arate of $2.50 
on that suéded glove, an 11-inch glove, it is true that the rate 
is 119 per cent, and I made a statement this morning correcting 
the statement that I made yesterday, because at that time I 
knew of no suéded gloves that came into the United States which 
were sold at anywhere near the price of $2.10 per dozen. I 
think myself that the rate of 119 per cent is too high on that 
class of glove. 

TI want to say, therefore, that if the committee had the 
amendment to consider again it is my opinion that there would 
be a modification of that rate; to what extent, I can not’ say at 
this time; but IT do feel that as long as it has been developed 
that in this year a suéded glove can be imported into the 
United States at $2.10 a dozen, a rate of $2.50 seems exces- 
sively high. 

Mr. WADSWORTH: Mr..President, it is apparent that the 
Senator had not encountered this particular type of gleve, and! 
it was unexpected to him, and perhaps to other members of the 
Committee on Finance. It is apparent that the Senator believes 
that further amendments should be made to this paragraph, 
The Senate Committee on Finanee undoubtedly gave a great 
deal of study to this; im fact, L know they did; because I was: 
with them a part of the time. It is certain, in my mind, that 
the committee did not believe that 84 per cent ad valorem was 
too high a rate upon any of the gloves which would fail under 
the $3 or $2.50 per dozen pair category. 

Mr..SMOOT. As to that price of glove, I think that i& 
absolutely correct. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I do not know wiiether my mind is 
traveling faster than that of the Senater, but the Senator from 
Wisconsin has offered an amendment which. will limit the rate 
to 75 per cent, which is very seriously below some of the rates 
which the committee thought were wise—— 

Mr, SMOOT. On the cheaper glove. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. On the cheaper glove; leaving out of 
consideration the 119 per cent ad valorem glove to which the 
Senator has referred: Does the Senator think it would now be 
@ reasonable: proposal, in view of this situation, that the limi- 
tation suggested by the Senator from Wisconsin be made 85. per 
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cent instead of 75 per cent? And that would be lower than 
the rate the committee has already adopted. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, with the small production which has 
been taking place in the factories in America of late, the over- 
head expenses must be terrific, It could not be otherwise. That 
being the’ case, that cost must amount to, perhaps, 30. or 40 per 
cent of the labor cost. With the mills in full operation, and 
the overhead expenses being no more than to-day, if we made 
80 or 90 per cent of all the goods consumed in this country, 
instead of 10 per cent, of course the cost of the manufacture 
of the glove would accordingly be reduced as the amount of 
production was increased. I would like to arrive at a rate 
which would allow our manufacturers in the United States to 
produce the goods consumed in this country, and at the same 
time reduce the cost of producing goods in this country through 
the overhead expenses being reduced. It may be that 75 per 
cent would take care of this class of goods, if they make the 
goods to the full amount of the consumption of the American 
people. I have no doubt as to that. But, if the 75 per cent 
rate meets that particular class of gloves it will rest entirely 
with the American manufacturer as to whether he will reduce 
the cost of the goods. 

Mr. POMEREND. Is not this also true, that all of the fig- 
ures and estimates which have been presented this afternoon 
are based upon data relative to wage and other conditions 
which prevailed in 1921, and looking at it from the standpoint 
of the American manufacturer, are not labor conditions both 
here and abroad more favorable than they were in 1921? In 
other words, the wages in Europe reduced to a gold basis are 
higher now than they were in 1921, and the wages in this 
country are substantially lower; at least they Lave been re- 
ducing wages here. 

Mr. SMOOT. A few of them have made a 10 per cent re- 
duction, and I think before we got to producing gloves in the 
United States so as to meet the demands of the American peo- 
ple at a price at which the American people will buy them 
there will be still further reductions in some of the wages paid. 
I called attention to the fact that they were paying as high as 
$105 a week in some of the hosiery mills. I claim that under 
conditions existing in the world to-day that wage ean not be 
justified. That means over $5,000 a year, if they were con- 
tinuously employed. 

Mr. ROBINSON. 
figure? 

Mr. SMOOT. The knitters, those running the large knitting 
machines on which they make the knitted hosiery. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Would that be uniform, or the average 
wage paid? 

Mr. SMOOT. I suppose that would be the higher wage paid 
for men who run the larger machines. I do not mean that 
would be the wage of the sweeper. I mean that that is the 
wage of the mechanic. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Do the figures show that there is any 
higher labor cost now than there was in 1919? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; but the prices of the goods of 1919 are 
quite different from those of to-day, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I see from the census report that the 
labor in the glove industry at that time amounted to about 
$6,000,000 out of a product of $28,000,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the percentage of the labor in the 
goods. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. What is this tariff to protect against? 
Is it to protect against the difference in the cost of labor? 

Mr. SMOOT. Partly. For instance, I think wages here are 
ten times the wages they are paying in Germany to-day in this 
industry on the basis of the gold mark. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The other day I introduced some figures 
which showed that the increases in the wages of the German 
laborer have been rapid during the last year and a half, and are 
still going on, so that the cost of production is increasing there. 
In the case of gloves such as we have seen exhibited here, what 
percentage is the labor cost of the total cost of the glove, accord- 
ing to the committee’s information? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think the committee have found the 
exact labor costs. In fact, I am quite sure I do not know it. I 
have a report here which pretends to show the difference. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. If we can depend on the census reports 
at all it amounts to only about 25 per cent. Here is a tariff of 
over 100 per cent proposed. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator from Ohio"put the figures 
as to labor in the Recorp the other day, both as to Germany and 
the United States. 

Mr. CALDNHR. IT have indicated the labor cost in America, 
fixing the cost of manufacturing a dozen pairs at $5.65 and the 
labor cost $1.82, 


What class of employees are paid at that 
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Mr. POMERDENE. The figures I gave were for 1921. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. What is the percentage of labor cost in 
the manufacture of the gloves? 

Mr. SMOOT.. It is about 33 per cent. 

Mr. CALDHR. Thirty-eight per cent, according to the figures 
submitted by the Senator from Ohio. ’ 

Mr. HITCHCOCK: How can they demand 100 per cent pro- 
tection when the total cost of the labor is only 88 per cent the 
total cost? 

Mr. CALDER. The figures submitted by the Senator from 
Ohio would indicate that it would cost $2.48 more to manufac- 
ture a dozen pairs of gloves in this country than in Germany, 
without profit to either side. 

Mr, HITCHCOCK. It is claimed that this tariff is necessary 
in order to compensate for the difference in the cost of labor in 
the two countries, but the total cost of labor is only 38 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is on the American price, not the foreign 
price. That makes all the difference in the world. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. If the total cost of labor is only 88 per 
cent, what is the difference between the German cost and the 
American cost? It can not be 105 per cent, 

Mr, SMOOT. It could be more than. the 105 per cent, con- 
sidering the difference in the selling prices of the goods in this 
country and in Germany. That depends on the cost of making 
the goods in this country and the cost of making them in Ger- 
many. There is no doubt but what wages in the United States 
in this industry are ten times what they are in Germany, or an 
increase of a thousand per cent. There is no doubt about 
that. : 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Does the Senator assert that the cost in 
this country is ten times as much as in Germany? 

Mr. SMOOT. I say that the wage cost is ten times in this 
country what it is in Germany. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, The Senator surely can not seriously 
consider a statement of that sort. It is impossible. 

Mr, SMOOT, I have a report from our Department of Com- 
merce which will substantiate that, and even more than that, 
if the wages in this country remain what they have been in the 
past few years, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I do not see how the Senator could pos- 
sibly justify such an extravagant statement as that. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not make it upon my own knowledge. I 
make it upon.a statement prepared and submitted by the De- 
partment of Commerce of the United States. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. What is the cost of this glove the Sena- 
ter is speaking of, in which the labor cost is 38 per cent? 

Mr. CALDER. According to the figures submitted by the 
Senator from Ohio, the cost of manufacturing a dozen gloves 
in this country is $5.65 as against $3.17 in Germany, May I 
add, for the information of the Senator from Nebraska, that 
the other day when in New York I discussed the question of 
wage costs in Germany in this country with Mr, Dodge, presi- 
dent of the Mergenthaler Linotype Co., which has a factory in 
Brooklyn, and which also has a factory in England, and one 
in Berlin... He does not.ask for any duty—in fact, we do not 
give any—because he manufactures in Europe all that is de- 
manded in Europe. He told me that to his machinists in Berlin 
he was paying $4 a week as against $34 a week for the men 
doing the same kind and amount of work in Brooklyn. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. Dodge in that case must have had 
some very, extraordinary figures, It is very definitely known 
that the purchasing power of the mark is twice as much as 
the value of the mark in the international exchange. Of 
course I admit that ithe German laborer heretofore has been 
working for extraordinary low pay, because of the great sub- 
sidies which the German Government has been paying labor; 
but about a year ago the German Government began to with- 
draw those subsidies, and the wages of German labor have 
advanced until at the 1st of July they were twenty-eight times, 
in German money, what they were before the war, and they 
are still going up. American wages, as we know, are coming 
down. 

Mr. CALDER. The wage rate I have given is as of the month 
of June of this year. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK... They are. impossible figures. 

Mr. CALDER. . On the gold basis. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President,.I want to say to the Senator 
from Nebraska that the wages reported by the Department of 
Commerce were such that I did not want to use the figures, nor 
do I want to now, until they, are rechecked,..I could hardly be- 
lieve them.. But when I do get them rechecked I want the 
American people to. know what they are. 

Mr. HITGHCOCK. The Senator perhaps recalls that the other 
day I introduced a report from the Department of Commerce 
showing the German wages, how they had been increased there 
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in three or four months, until they are now up to twenty-eight 
times, in German money, what they were before the war. 

Mr. SMOOT. In German money? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. But I am figuring everything upon a gold basis, 
and my request of the Department of Commerce was to give me 
figures'on a gold basis. I do not want to use the figures I got 
from them until they have been rechecked, because they’ are 
almost unbelievable. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I think they are entirely unbelievable. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator from Nebraska 
that the wages here are more than ten times as great as those 
paid in Germany. ® 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr: President, I took some — the 
other day to show the change going on in Germany with rela- 
tion to the pay of labor, and the figures I gave were from the 
Department of: Commerce. Most of those figures showed that, 
beginning a year or more ago, the pay of German labor, in Ger- 
man money, has been rising steadily and rapidly. I admitted 
it had not risen as fast as the international value of the Ger- 
man mark had fallen, but I showed it had been multiplied 
twenty-eight times in one year. I also showed that the German 
mark has a much greater purchasing power in Germany, prob- 
ably twice that which it has in international exchange; so that 

labor for that reason has been kept reasonably quiet. 
But I showed also that Germany has been paying great sub- 
sidies to labor to keep the wages of labor down. 

In the first place, it has been compelling the landlords in the 
cities to refrain from increasing their rents. So that the 
German laborer heretofore has been paying out for rent only 2 
per cent of his income instead of 20 per cent, as he did before 
the war. But that can not last any longer. Landlords are 
becoming bankrupt, and that plan has to be abandoned. 

The’ German Government has been paying to the German 
laborer a subsidy called the bread ration. It has been com- 
mandeering 20 per cent of the wheat raised on German farms 
and putting it into bread and selling it to the laborer at one- 
half its cost. Ft has been importing wheat from other countries 
and putting it into the bread ration and selling it to the Ger- 
man laborer at one-half its cost. But a few months ago Ger- 
many had to cut that subsidy in two, and undoubtedly will 
wipe it out altogether. Germany has been paying a subsidy 
to labor by prohibiting the public utilities in the various cities, 
which furnish gas, run street cars, furnish electric light and 
water, from raising their rates. So that the German laborer 
has been getting all those services oom er as he got them 
ae the war, and therefore has had a reduced cost of 
living. 

In order to compensate the German municipalities for the 
great subsidy to labor, the German Government has been 
paying to those communities vast sums of money, 400,000,000 
marks to Berlin in one year and 400,000,000 marks to Hamburg 
in one year, for instance. The result of the German Govern- 
ment paying those great subsidies to labor through the 
municipalities has been to create a great deficit in the Rgises 
budget, and Germany now has been compelled to abandon the 
plan because the other countries in Europe, creditors of Ger- 
many, have been demanding that the budget be balanced. I 
have shown those figures for the purpose of indicating that 
German labor is bound to have inereased wages, and that 
wages are increasing at the present time, whereas we know 
in the United States that the wages of all classes of labor are 
being constantly depressed. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. I have an issue of the Daily News Record 
of Tuesday, June 27, 1922, containing a very interesting article 

itz, where most of these gloves are manu- 
factured. If the Senator will permit me, I should like to read 
just a paragraph to support what. the Senator has been nee 

Mr, HITCHCOCK, I shall be glad to have the Senator do so. 

Mr. POMEREND. ‘The paragraph to which I refer reads as 
re 
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of cow repudiated, and the chief blame is thrast 


irse, 
high cost of raw wages, similar 
expenses, which are ¢ still d their Pe SAP plied nce. 

I quote this.as indicating that prices of German-made goods 
are constantly advancing, and for that very reason there is not 
the necessity now for the high duties that there was last year. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Nebraska yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. The statement just read by the Senator from 
Ohio demonstrates conclusively that notwithstanding the raises 
in price that he speaks of, the prices of to-day have closed all 
of the plants of the manufacturers in the United States who 
manufacture this class of gloves. They are making no gloves, 
Their factories are closed. Even with the advance of prices they 
are closed. I do not understand the article, I will say to the 
Senator from Ohio, because I know that German manufacturers 
have canceled numerous orders which had been taken and re- 
fuse to fill them. I refer to orders for gloves and other cotton 


Mr. POMERENE. I did not read the entire article, but it 
gives a possible explanation in that the very high rates of duty 
are threatened, and they are afraid they can not produce the 
gloves so as to get them over here before the higher rates go 
into effect. That is one reason. 

Mr. SMOOT. ' That may be a kind of advertisement. The 
Senator from Nebraska said, as I understood him, that wages 
had increased twenty-eight times over and above the wages paid 
before the war. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. As of the ist of July. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator know how much the mark 
has decreased? 

Mr, HITCHCOCK. Yes; it is about twice that. 

Mr. SMOOT. Twice. If the mark were worth one-fifth of a 
cent, it would be one hundred and nineteen times, It is worth 
eighteen-hundredths of a cent. That was the last quotation. 
But suppose it is twenty one-hundredths of a cent, or one- 
fifth of a cent, remembering that the mark before the war was 
worth 23.80 cents, that would be a decrease of one hundred 
and nineteen 


times. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I have admitted frankly 
that the value of the mark has gone down more rapidly than 
the wages of the German laborer have risen, but we all know 
that there is an end to that and they have reached it now. 


There is great distress in Germany to-day as to how they can 
stimulate their export trade, because without a great export 
trade the payment of indemnities is utterly impossible. m= X is 
the only way they can secure gold. For that reason the Ger- 
man Government have been making desperate efforts to stimu- 
late their export trade. 

The other day the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Warsn} 
placed in the Recorp some figures which showed, as the figures 
which I put in the Reconp showed, that in spite of the efforts - 
of the German Guvernment, through giving subsidies to manu- 
facturers and subsidies to labor, the German éxport trade is 
only one-third of what it was before the war. So the German 
export trade is not a menace either to the United States or to 
any other country, notwithstanding the low price of the Ger- 
man mark. The fact is that with the very low price of the 
mark which Germany has to-day it is almost impossible for 
the German producer to buy raw materials in foreign countries, 
Cotton, which the German must buy either from the United 
States or from Hgypt, has to be paid for in this miserably low 
mark that has gone down almost to the vanishing point, which 
means a tremendous increase in the cost of the raw material. 

The very fact that the German export trade to-day is only 
one-third what it was before the war, after all this stimulation 
of two years and after the payment of all the subsidies to the 
railroads and others, is proof positive that there is no danger 
from German competition now any more than at any other 
time. Our imports from Germany to-day are only one-fourth 
of our exports to Germany. Our imports from Germany to-day 
are only one-half what they were before. To say that this 
indicates any danger to the United States is, to my mind, utter 
nonsense, inexcusable, and cam not be backed by any statistics 
whatever. 

T am not saying that there may not be certain imdustries 
upon which Germany may now be making some attack in an 
effort. to sell goods in competition in this country, but even in 
this case the oe ea of saying to American women, “ You need 
20,000,000 pairs of gloves a year, gloves that have been selling 
to American stores at from 50 cents to a dollar a pair, but we 
are going to raise the tariff from 85 per cent to over 100 per 
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cent,” is to say something which is utterly inexcusable. Nven 
the propagation of a glove industry at Gloversville or anywhere 
else, employing a few hundred people, does not justify that tax 
upon the women of the Nation, women who are compelled to 
buy gloves and who have been buying the cheap gloves, Some 
of the gloves exhibited here have run up over a dollar a pair, 
and they are bought by the masses of American people who 
buy in the stores at 50 cents a pair. To put on those gloves a 
tariff of over 100 per cent is to my mind utterly inexcusable. 

Mr, CALDER. But we do not do that. The rate on cheap 
gloves 

The PRESIDHNT pro tempore. The Chair desires to remind 
Senators that we have a rule in the Senate which requires a 
Senator, who desires to interrupt another who is speaking, to 
address the Chair and be recognized before the interruption 
takes place. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, may I also suggest that 
we have another rule providing that no Senator shall speak on 
the same subject more than twice in the same day. We have 
had a general discussion back and forth here about a dozen 
times between Senators. We ought to allow a Senator to finish 
his remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield. 

Mr. CALDER. I merely desire to interrupt the Senator, if 
he will pardon me for doing so, to say that the cheap glove 
selling for 50 cents is not being increased over 100 per cent 
in the matter of tariff rates. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. But I understand they are being in- 
creased. I have just been informed by an expert that the cheap 
50-cent glove is subject to a tariff of $2.50 a dozen, and it sells 
for something less than $2.50 a dozen. 

Mr. CALDER. I have submitted gloves purchased in Wash- 
ington that sell for $1 a pair. That glove will have the high 
rate. The cheaper gloves will carry a much lower rate. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I have not the amendment before me, but 
I am told that the wholesale price of the glove is $4 a dozen, 
and it sells in the American stores at 50 cents a pair, and is 
subject to a tariff of $2.50 a dozen. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator has the wrong glove. 
ferring to the $2.10 per dozen glove. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I will read the figures. The regular 
11-inch chamoisette glove, made of 80s yarn, invoiced at $2.10, 
imported to wholesaler at $4 a dozen, retails in Washington 
stores at 50 cents a pair. The committee proposes to add to 
that glove a tariff duty of over 100 per cent, The amendment 
of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr, Lenroot] would limit. that 
duty to 75 per cent. Of course, if we can not get anything 
better, we ought to take that; but I say such a thing will strike 
the American people as perfectly monstrous, no matter what the 
effect may be, even if it dces give employment to a few hundred 
people in the country who might otherwise find more profitable 
. employment. To tax an article of that sort, which must be 
worn by girls earning small wages in our stores and by women 
of limited means, is, to my mind, a perfectly monstrous outrage, 
and is not justified by any theory, even of Republican protection. 

Mr. LODGE rose. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Does the Senator desire to interrupt me? 

Mr. LODGE. I thought the Senator had concluded, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK... I think perhaps I have. I have expressed 
my indignant feelings on the subject in as strong language as 
I can, I can not believe that the proposed rate is justified by 
any tenet even of the high protectionists. of the Republican 
Party. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I dislike very much to differ 
from the committee on any rate which they propose. I desire 
very much to do everything I.can for every American industry. 
In this case we know the mills are. closed. But, Mr, President, 
I have listened to the debate with a great deal of care and I 
have looked over the figures, and I am entirely unable to find 
the comparative labor cost of the gloves in question. I have 
heard no proof offered to the effect that it is necessary to 
increase the rate provided in the Underwood law, under which 
the mills have been closed, to 119 per cent ad valorem in order 
that the mills may resume business. 

Therefore, Mr. President, it seems to me that it is going very 
far in the case of an article which has no, or at least a very slight, 
compensatory duty, to impose a duty of 119 per cent. I should 
be very reluctant not to vote to sustain any industry of this 
kind; but it seems to me that in the present condition 75 per 
cent ought to be sufficient to enable the industry. again to get 
upon its feet, which I particularly desire that it shall do. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, as each member of the 
Committee on Finance reserves the right, of course, to cast 


He is re- 


his individual vote upon this subject irrespective of the vote 
of the committee, I think it not out of place that I should give 


I am perfectly 


my reason for standing by the committee. 
willing to base-my conclusions upon the figures that have been 
furnished by the Senator from Ohio [Mr.-Pomerene], figures 
which he says he has received from the Tariff Commission 
upon the classes of gloves bearing a rate of duty of $2.50 per 


We are dealing with the question of tlie cost of production. 
at home and abroad, and the Senator from Ohio says that the 
American cost is $5.65 per dozen and that the foreign cost is 
$3.17 per dozen. So there is a difference of $2.48 per dozen. 
and the committee had given a rate ty of $2.50 per dozen ; 
in other words, the committee haggiveh'2-cents a dozen more 
than appears to be necessary to measure the difference between 
the cost of production at home and abroad. The junior, Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] offers an amendment that 
the rate of duty shall in no case be greater than 75 per cent 
ad valorem. Seventy-five per cent of $3.17, the foreign cost of 
one dozen, amounts to $2.37. Two dollars and thirty-seven 
cents added to $3.17 makes $5.54, and $5.54 subtracted. from 
$5.65 leaves 11 cents per dozen less than the amount necessary 
to measure the actual difference in the cost of production at 
home and abroad. 

I will agree with what has been said to the effect that the 
American cost of production will probably decrease and that 
the foreign cost of production may possibly be increased. In 
fixing the tariff rates on most of the items in the bill we have 
made that allowance, and have recommended rates consider- 
ably less than what would measure the present difference in 
the cost of production,.as nearly ag we can arrive at it, be- 
tween the foreign country and this country; but in this par- 
ticular line there is presented a feature somewhat different 
from. that which is apparent in other cases. 

Prior to the World War Germany had the entire American 
market ; we did not have a “look in” in the American market 
in this class of goods. After the war came we developed the 
industry and we had the entire market. Now Germany comes 
to the front and is seeking again to dominate the market. 

Mr. President, no matter what the conditions may appear to 
be upon their face to-day, I can see that there is going to be 
a most desperate commercial battle on the part of the country 
that but a few years ago had the entire American market 
again to gain that market. That being the case, and as the 75 
per cent rate under the present basis of prices will lack 11 
cents of measuring the difference in the cost of production at 
home and abroad, and the rate that we give of $2.50 is only 
2 cents in addition, I, as an American, facing what I believe 
will be a battle royal to gain the American market, shall, upon 
the chances, cast my vote upon the American ‘side and shall 
yote for the duty which the committee recommends, 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, before a vote is taken upon 
this item, I wish to say a word in response to some suggestions 
which have been made by the Senator from New. York [Mr. 
WapswortH]. I heard him refer to our being unable now to 
manufacture gloves and to the fact that operatives of glove 
factories were out of employment. That is no new thing, Mr. 
President, When no gloves were coming in at all from Ger- 
many, the deflation policy of the Federal Reserve Board closed 
the factories. Senators do not want to think about that and 
they do not want the people reminded of that. They come with 
the old story, which they always spring, that a high protective 
tariff is the cure for all industrial ills. 

I can tell the Senator why the glove factories are closed.. The 
people who used to wear gloves, who under a Democratic ad- 
ministration had money with which to buy gloves, patronized 
the glove factories of the United States; the glove manufactur- 
ing business was prosperous;’ there was nothing the matter 
with it then, for there were sold all the gloves which were manu- 
factured ; but when the purchasing power of the men and women 
of the country was destroyed thée*puiying of gloves ceased. The 
merchant in every locality in the land’ Wired to the wholesaler, 
“ Cancel the order for gloves that I have sent you”; and when 
those orders were canceled the wholesale merchant went to the 
glove manufacturer and said, “ Caticel my orders,” and’then the 
manufacturer of gloves said, “ factory must close.” So, 
under a deflation drive in the' interest of Wall Street and de- 
sighed to make it millions and hundreds of millions, operatives 
in the glove factories were turned into the streets, as were hun- 
dreds and thousands of other men and women in America. That 
is what is the matter with the glove industry in America and 
many other industries. ‘ 

Mr. President, the men down in my section who under the. 
Wilson administration had enjoyed prosperity, and the men: in; 
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the West who had enjoyed prosperity and who shared that 
prosperity with the manufecturers of the East, had their prop- 
erty swept away, their property values destroyed by the millions 
and hundreds of millions of dollars, and their debt paying and 
purchasing power also destroyed. They could not buy; and the 
evil éffects of this desperate deflation drive in the South and 
West have been reflected in the manufacturing centers of the 
East. That is what is the matter. 

Not» only that, Mr." President, but as the distinguished Sen- 
ator from New York was pleading for protection for the glove 
makers of his State I thought of the farmer who had incurred 
debts in the spring of 1920. At that time he had plenty of 
material about him in the way of farm products and cattle to 
discharge those debts or pay them off and start anew with a 
clean bill of health, but when that deflation policy struck him 
and. ruined his property values it destroyed his. debt-paying 
power. ‘He took what he had and paid one-fifth of what the 
stuff would originally sell for and left debts hanging over him 
which will take four years more to discharge. Yet Senators 
wonder why there is bolshevism in America to-day and such 
a spirit of unrest as has not stirred this Government in 50 
years. 

What is the farmer going to do? The Republican majority 
are not doing anything to restore his purchasing power; they 
are not doing anything to restore his debt-paying power; but 
they are undertaking to increase his taxes for the benefit of 
the glove makers of the East. That is what they are doing. 
They are going to put profits into the pockets of the glove 
makers by the exercise of the taxing power. They will per- 
mit the deadly deflation power that wrought that ruin in the 
South and West to sit here in this Capitol and flourish under 
their very eyes, and none of them will dare to open their mouths 
against it.. Then Senators on the other side wonder why. it is 
that the masses of ‘the people are repudiating them and their 
party every time they get an opportunity. If they are intel- 
ligent. human beings they will. repudiate the conduct of the 
Republican majority. Do you think, Mr. President, they will 
submit to being held up and robbed and then rise up and smile 
and continue to vote to keep you in power? 

It makes me sad to see the taxing power of my Government 
invoked to wring money out of the slender purses of people 
unable to pay it in order to put profits in the pockets of the 
manufacturers of the East. I plead for a fair deal for the rank 
and file of the men and women of America, and, Senators, we 
are going te have it as soon as the people have the opportunity 
to be heard again at the polls. 

The .PRESIDENT. pro tempore. The question is on the 
amendment. proposed, by the Senator from Wisconsin {Mr. 
Lewsroot] to the amendment offered by the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. Smoor]. on. behalf of the committee, the amendment of 
the Senator from Wisconsin being to limit to 75 per cent the 
rates.of duty provided in, paragraph 914. ._The yeas and nays 
have been ordered. The Secretary will call the roll. ’ 

The reading clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr, CALDER. (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harris]. I trans- 
fer that pair to the junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. STan- 
FIELD] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. DIAL (when his name was called). I have a pair with 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. TowNsENpD}, which I trans- 
fer to the Senator from Rhode Island {Mr. Gerry} and vote 
* yea.’ 

_ Mr, LODGE (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWoop]. As on 
this question he would vote as I intend to vote, I consider my- 
wr welaoged from my pair and, will vote. I vote “yea.” 

ROBINSON (when his name was called). I transfer 
my ae with. the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. SuTHER- 
LAND] to the Senator from Missouri {Mr. REED] and will vote. 
I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WALSH. of Montana (when his name was called). I 
transfer my pair with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
FRELINGHUXSEN],.to my colleague [Mr. Myers] and will vote. 
I vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr, HALE. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. SuHretps] to the junior Senator from 
Washington [Mr. PorNpExrer] and will vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. NEW. I transfer my pair with the junior Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr, McKeErLar] to the junior Senator from Vermont 
‘{Mr. PaGe] and will vote. IL yote “ yea.” 

Mr. JONES of. New Mexico. I transfer,my. general pair with 
the Senator from. Maine [Mr. Frernatp] to the. Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Pirrman],and will vote, I vote “ yea.” 


XLtI—#61 | 


Mr. JONES of: Washington (after having voted in the affirma- 
tive). I understand that the senior Senator from Virginia {Mr. 
Swanson] has not voted. He is necessarily absent. I am 
paired with him for the afternoon. I understand that if pres- 
ent he would vote as I. have voted, and therefore I will allow 
my vote to stand. 

Mr. SMITH. I inquire if the Senator from South Dakota 
[Mr. Stertine) has voted? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. He has not. 

Mr. SMITH. I transfer my general pair with that Senator 
to the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unseawece) and will vote. 
I vote “ yea.” 

' Mr. CURTIS. 
ing pairs: 

The Senator from Delaware {Mr. Batt] with the. Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FuetcHes]; 

The Senator from Rhode Island {Mr. Corr] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. TRamMMELL] ; 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DittincHam] with the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Giass]; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Ener] with the _r 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ELKins} with the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison]; and 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] with the Senator 
from Mississippi. [Mr. Wi1t1aMs]. 

The result was announced—yeas. 38, nays 17, as follows: 


YEAS—38. 


Jones, N. Mex. Moses 
Jones, Wash, a 


Nowbelity 
Overman 
Phipps 
Pomerene 
Ransdell 


I have been requested to announce the follow- 


Ashurst 
Borah 
Capper 
Caraway 


Sheppard 
Sil 


Walsh, Mont. 
Warren 
Willis 


Heflin 
Hitcheock 


Brandegee 
Broussard 
Bursum 
Calder 
Cameron 


Ball 

Colt 

Crow 
Culberson 
Dillingham 


Frelinghuysen 
Gerry 


Glass 
Harris 
Harrison 
La Follette 
McKellar 
McKinley 
Myers 


Poindexter 
R ~. 


Shields 
Shortridge 
Stanfield 
Fletcher Nicholson Sterlin 
France Norbeck Sutherland 

So Mr. Lenroor’s amendment to the amendment of the com- 
mittee was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question now is upon 
agreeing to the committee amendment as amended. 

The amendment, as amended, was agreed to 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I should tike’ to return now. to 
the hemp schedule, and get at least one vote upon it to-night. 
The pending amendment is on page 132, line 3. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The Reaping CLerRK. On page 132, line 3, the Senator from 
arkansas [Mr. Rosrnson] proposes to strike out “4 cents” and 
to insert in lieu thereof “1 cent.” 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I do not desire to detain 
the Senate for a prolonged further discussion of this amend- 
ment. On yesterday and the day before it was pretty fully dis- 
cussed. It has been shown during the course of the debate. that 
attempts to create and maintain a hemp-producing industry in 
the United States have heretofore proved futile, and probably 
will now prove futile, 

The subject of hemp growing is discussed by. James. Lane 
Allen in one of his romances, The Reign of Law. It is an 
interesting, a fascinating discussion of the subject which was 
entered into somewhat in detail by the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. Srantey]. Mr. Allen in that book portrays the origin of 
the industry in Kentucky and the difficult labor required in all 
of the stages of the growth ef hemp. He concludes with a 
statement that I think is quite significant, and I am going: to 
read it, and then submit the case to the judgment of the Senate. 

He says: 

With the Civil War began the long decline, lasting still. 

He had already discussed the character of the labor, and 
shown that it was performed in large part, by black men, 


Williams 
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15 per cent, I propose that rate in lieu of the committee amend- 
ment. 

I will insert in the Record Table No. 9, on page 43 of the 
Tariff Information Survey, relating to yarns, threads, and 
cordage of vegetable fibers other than cotton. 

I will also ask to have inserted in the Recorp a statement 
in the same report, on pages 36 and 37. I have marked the 
portion of the report which I desire to incorporate. 

With this statement I am willing to submit the matter to a 
vote. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


TaBLe 9,—Ramie sliver or roving. 


RE 
33° 


PRR RARER ES 
Sssssssses 


1 Aug.6 toJune 30, 1910, * Oct. 4, 1913, to June 30,1914 

on + . * > 

Recapitulation; The following facts, therefore, should be kept in 
mind in connection with imports of all classes of flax, hemp, and 
ramie yarns: (1) The total quantity imported is normally not over 
2,500,000 pounds, ‘or perhaps 15 per cent of our total consumption ; 
(2) this is composed chiefly of coarse and medium counts, the bulk o 
it not finer than 40 lea; (3) counts finer than 40 lea are not produced 
in considerable amounts in the United States and imports of it are, 
in the main, noncompetitive; (4) reduction of the average duty on 
all classes from approximately 40 per cent ad valorem to about 19 per 
cent by the act of 1913 had little effect either upon total imports or 
upon any particular class, although the changed classification creates 
a deceptive fluctuation as regards coarse and medium leas. 

It would seem, therefore, that imports were ak supplementary to 
domestic production. Manufacturers, because o ificult conditions, 
have not found it profitable to extend production too close to the total 
amount of domestic consumption where risks of loss from varying de- 
mand are most felt. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the amendment of the Senator from Arkansas to the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The amendment was agreed fo. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, I understand the Senator from North 
Dakota does not propose to go any further with the bill to- 
night. 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; a brief executive session is desired. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC-CENTRAL PACIFIC, 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. I present resolutions adopted by the 
chambers of commerce of Omaha, Lincoln, Kearney, Sidney, 
North Platte, Scottsbluff, and Beatrice, and the Livestock Ex- 
change of Omaha, all in the State of Nebraska. I ask that 
the resolutions of the Omaha Chamber of Commerce and the 
Lineoln Chamber of Commerce be printed in the Recorp and 
that all the resolutions be referred to the Committee on In- 
terstate Commerce. I will state that these resolutions relate 
to the decision of the Supreme Court divorcing the Southern 
Pacific Railroad from the Central Pacific and protesting against 
any action of Congress calculated to nullify that decision. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were referred to 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce, and those indicated 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


OMAHA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


On June 27, 1922, the Omaha Chamber of Commerce nnanimously 
adopted the following resolution : . 

“ Whereas our city and the busimess interests of our entire State 
are vita affected by any movement or influence which would ad- 
versely affect the income of Nebraska railroads on through or trans- 
continental freight shipments, and which would tend to increase or 
rae, higher rates on shi mts originating in Nebraska; and 

‘Whereas the control of the Central Pacific Railroad by the South- 
ern Pacific Railroad has heretofore and for a number of years re- 
sulted in the diversion of oriental and Pacific coast tonnage destined 
for eastern markets, from the shorter and direct route through the 
Ogden gateway to the longer haul over the Southern Pacific through 
New Orleans and to the Atlantic coast over that company’s lines, 
thus d ving the Nebraska railroads of the natural and proper in- 
come which they should receive on east and west bound transconti- 
nental freights; and 

“Whereas in a recent decision the United States Supreme Court 
has decided and held that the ownership and control of the Central 
Pacific Railroad by the Southern Pacific Co. is against the public in- 


# July 1 to Oct. 3, 1913. 
> > 


terest and contrary to the laws forbidding monopolization and stifling 
of ¢ tion in interstate traffic; and 
reas it has come to the notice and attention of this body that 
& movement is now ae an and promoted to induce and in- 
fluence the Congress of the United States to pass laws which would 
nullify the recent decision of our highest court, and to influence the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to take such action ag would have 
the effect to also nullify the said court decision: Now, therefore, be it 
“ Resolved, That it is the sense and desire of the Omaha Chamber 
of Commerce that the just and proper effect of the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States forbidding unlawful and harmful 
combinations in interstate commerce be sustained, upheld, and given 


effect ; and be it further 
and Members of Congress be re- 


“ Resolved, That our Senators 
eee to oppose the enactment of any laws which may nullify the 
9 ‘ourt of the 


ree and effect of the said decision of the Supreme 
United States; and be it further 

* Resolved, That the Interstate Commerce Commission be also re- 
quested to refuse its sanction or approval of any order or act which 
would nullify the effect of the said decision.” 


LINCOLN CHAMBER OF COMMERCB. 


Resolutions adopted by the Lincolu Chamber of Commerce, July 7, 1922. 


Whereas it has been brought to the attention of this body that there 
is being promoted a determined effort to influence the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to nullify the effect of the recent decision of the 
United States Supreme Court doctasine, that the control and owner- 
ship by the Southern Pacific. Railroad Co, of the Central Pacific Rail- 
road Co. is held to be against public interest and constitutes a combi- 
nation in restraint of trade and tends to monopolization: Therefore 


it ‘ 

Resolved, That It is the sense of the Lincoln Chamber of Commerce 
that the decision is just and equitable, based upon a recognized priu- 
ciple of economic transportation, and should be upheld and enforced 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission; and be it further 

Resolved, That our Senators and Members of Congress be requested 
to oppose the enactment of any law which may tend to weaken the 
force of said decision of the Supreme Court; a be it further 

Resolved, That the Interstate Commerce Commission be also re- 
quested to refuse its approval of apy order or act that would weaken 
the effect of sald decision. 


Mr. WARREN. On the same subject as the resolutions pre- 
sented to the Senate by the Senator from Nebraska, I present 
resolutions adopted by the Chamber of Commerce of Cheyenne, 
Wyo. I ask that the resolutions may be printed in the Recorp— 
they are brief—and that they be referred to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. 

-There being no objection, the resolutions were referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


CoM MERCE, 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 


Resolutions unanimously adopted by the Cheyenne Chamber of Com- 
merce, July 11, 1922. 


“Whereas the Supreme Court of the United States has found that 
‘the Central Pacific with its eastern connection at Ogden forms one 
reat system of transportation between the East and the West, and the 
Southern Pacific with its roads and connections forms another great 
transeontinental system of transportation from coast to coast,’ and has 
also found that the holding of the Central Pacific by the Southern 
Pacific constitutes an unlawful monopoly; and 

“ Whereas the officers of the Southern Pacific Co. have announced 
that they will endeavor to set aside the decision of the Supreme Court 
by congressional action ; and 

‘* Whereas the full development of interstate traffic through Wyoming 
requires that the Central Pacific shall be actively competitive with the 
Southern Pacific line from San Francisco via El Paso aud New Orleans 
to New York; and 

* Whereas it is impossible for Wyoming railroads to reach their full 
development or maximum efficiency without having full and hearty co- 
operation with connecting lines in ‘securing, expediting, and caring for 
transcontinental traffic; and 

“Whereas Wyoming is entitled to the advantages and to the many 
benefits which would result from free competition bétween the Southern 
Pacific southern route and the Central Pacific Ogden gateway route, 
and to the increase in size of railroad communities and railroad traffic 
which would result therefrom : Now, therefore, be it 

“ Resolved, That the Cheyenne Chamber of Commerce recognizes the 
wisdom and justice of the decision of the Supreme Court freeing the 
Central Pacific Railroad from the control of the Southern Pacific Co. 
and that the control heretofore exercised diverted mr shipments of 
freight from its natural gateway over the short, direct route, to the 
detriment of the shippers and to the detriment of the State of Wyo- 
ming; and be it further : 

* Resolved, That the Wyoming Representatives in Congress be urged 
to take such action as e be ees to prevent the passage of any 
legislation which would legalize the Southern PacifieCentral Pacific 


. 


monopoly.” 
The above is a true copy 


CHEYENNE CHAMBER OF 


of the resolutions which were unanimously 
adopted by the Cheyenne Chamber of Commerce oer a 

. L. Havier, 
President Cheyenne Chamber of Commerce. 


Attest: 


[swab] J. J. Swowatrer, Seeretary. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. CURTIS... I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate preceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 5 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 6 o'clock 
and 5 minutes p. m.) the Senate, under the order previously 
made, took a recess until to-morrow, Friday, July 21, 1922, at 
11 o’clock a. m. 
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CONFIRMATIONS, 
: Beecutive nominations confirmed ty the Senate July 20 (Tepie- 
lative day of. April. 20.),,.1922. 
POSTMASTERS; 
HAWAIL 
Arcenio Hu. Silva, jr., Kahului. 
Antone F. Costa, Wailuku. 
Kansas 
Hiram A, Gilmore, Howard, 
Clarence W. Sharp, Virgil 
John H. O'Connor, Winfield. 


JULY: 2h, 





















flood-control project at the suggestion and, request of the United, 
States engineers. 

Mr. ROBINSON, I think. the measure should, be taken up 
and disposed of. So far as I'am concerned, there is.ne objec- 
tion to fits present consideration. 

There being no objection, the. bill was considered as in. Com- 
‘mittee of the Whole, and it was read as follows: r 
Be ¢ it. 
for the omar st‘ftas on fhe Racranen ato iver tn pursus = seater thei 
flood. es California Débrie Com- 


contre 
mission is hereby iporinta t oa a o the ity of Sacramento, 7 
ithe sum of $161,557,08, as 


_money, 
the said city in the con of the weir at the ‘the 
sth by-pass jeoding ng into, the a structu } 





























Oo: by-pass, such. oa bei 
an essential pars eS the be neoiect . by the. aforesaid act as se 
MICHIGAN, forth ee Eeee wee a ets “second <onares re ss, on av 
‘a8 m report of said commission subm rua: 
Holger F. Peterson, Grayling. |1923, ved by the Chief of Engineers of the United States Army 
NEW YORK, nd — 


\ Harbor in 
R a ere Derceeets Nos be bth nid Goneres es 
ifirst. saan, te so far as said plan provides for the rectification an 
jenlargement of river channels and the construction of weirs. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
‘ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
ARCTIC FLIGHT: ROUTES. 
| Mir. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I. ask. leave to have. printed: 
jin the Recorp. a statement by: Mr. Edwin Fairfax Naulty con 
cerning the strategical importance to the United States of Arctic. 
routes. The statement is of. great. historical. value and. 
‘I’ believe, it is reliable. I ask that it may be printed-in the 
er ReeorD type. 

There being no; objection, the statement was. ordered. to be 
‘printed in the REcorp in 8-point type, as follows: 
| STRATBGICAL IMPORTANCE OF —. eee Routss To THe UNITED 
: Wasuinerton, D. C., July I7, 1922. 
\'Hon, Josep TayLorn Rosivson, 

United States Senate, Washington, D.C: 
| A press dispatch from Ottawa, Canada, dated July 18, 1922, 
‘and printed in the New York Times and other newspapers on 
| July 14, reads: 
|\CANADA TO OCCUPY ISLANDS—EXPEDITION WILL ESTABLISH TITLED TO 

TERRITORY OPPOSITRD GREENLAND. 

“QOrrawa, July 13.—A. Government, expedition will sail soon 
jon. the steamer Arotic for northern waters, to occupy islands 
\north of Labrador and facing Greenland, across Davis Beretem 
jthereby to set at rest all doubt concerning Canada’s title to 
/ them, 

“The expedition, to be commanded. by J. D.. Craig, Interna- 
|tional Boundary Commission engineer of the, interior depart- 
‘ment [of Canada], will remain away until fall.” 
| To understand the strategicad importance of this action on 
ithe part of the Canadian authorities, another press. dispatch, 
which. I incorporated in. my letter. to. you. of July 4,.1922, which 
was printed in the ConerEsstonaL Recorp of July 6, 1922, should 
‘be recalled. This dispatch, also; from Qttawa, under date of 
‘May 13, 1922, read: 


pOLArats WRANGELL nan ere OCCUPY LAND DESPITE AMERICAN 
*RIORITY, 

“ Orrawa, ONTARIO,- May 13, 1922.—The Canadian Government 
imaintains. that Wrangell Island is. part. of Canadian territory; 
| the Canadian flag now flies over Wrangell Island, and an expedi- 
‘tion is being prepared, to go up there: This is, the declaration 
‘of, the Prime Minister, W. Mackenzie King, when the House of 
‘Commons. last. night voted $15,000 for patrol of the northern 
waters of Canada, 

“©, P. Graham, Minister of Defense, said the amount was 
necessary to publish the. report of the Stefansson: expedition, 
Hugh Guthrie, former Minister of Militia, said there was no 
doubt that the United States would make: claims to. Wrangell 


Ruth M. Marleau,, Big, Moose. 
Jay E. Davis, Deansboro, 
Charles 'H. Betts, Lyons, 







OHIO. 
Jahn W. Switzer, Ohio. City. 











WEST VIRGINIA. 


Katherine BD. Ruttencutter,, Parkersburg. 
Flavius BE. Strickling, West Union. 


























































SENATE. 
Frmary, July 21, 1922. 
(Legistatwe day of Thursday, April. 20, 1922.) 


The Senate met at 11 o’cleck a, m., on the expiration of the 
recess, 











THE EIGHTEENTH AMENDMENT—RESPECT FOR LAW. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr, President, the thirty- 
seventh annual session of’ tlie National Editorial Association |! 
was held in Missoula, Mont., on Wednesday, July 19, 1922. 
Mr. J. GC. Brimbleeom, editor’ of the Newton Graphic, of New- 
ton, Mass., is the acting president’ of the association. In his 
address to the association he uttered a sentiment that: should 
meet with a hearty response in the heart of every man who 
loves his country. He urged a course of action that should be 
followed not only by every editor in the country but by every | 
patriotic American. He uttered. a sentiment which could well |) 
be the motto to be read. by every American. at the beginning of: 
each day’s work. I ask that the paragraph which I have 
marked may be read by the Secretary. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the Sec- 
retary will read as requested, 

The reading clerk read as. follows: 


LAWS MUST BE SUPPORTED. 


The newspapers of this country, particularly the newspapers which 
go into the homes of our. ple, have a great. op ortunity at the pres- 
ent time to give substantial 1 aid to the cause jaw _and order by. re- 
fusing to publish any of the so-called jokes and sneers on. the } 
eighteenth amendment. to the Constitution of the United States. No 
matter. what you.or I, may say or think as individuals of the merits or 
demerits of a we must never forget. that it is the funda- 
mental law of the land, and is eotit led. to. as. much respect as the laws 
against murder, theft, or treaso 

For if you and I claim the po of violating with impunity the 
lay regarding intoxicating liquors, we must. admit the rights of others 
to violate any or all other laws regarding which they may have similar 
opinions. Such a condition. spells anarchy, nothing less: There must 
be ne discrimination, in, the enforcement. of law, oe évery published 
joke or sneer regercnny, prohibition. adds just so much to the 
unrest w -h is aeaet a $ a prevalent in this. country. 

The po..ce strike in in 1919, the terrible outrages which took 
place last month in a and other exhibitions of the mob 

spirit in other parts of the country show how. woefully thin. is. the 









































shell of our civilization. and clear. dicate the path of “ints of every | Island on the ground of previous discovery.” 
editor to his, constituency, ae . as. wel - to: his, country, Massachusetts The Stefansson expedition referred to is the party of three 
eek a eee on without representation,” and thereby | americans and one Canadian. who. were sent.in by Stefansson 
ane the way to.nationa ee eye and eceatts 150 years | J 
tee. gave to the country the slogan of “ Law and order,” on the sup- | on the American. vessel Silver Wave from, Nome. in September, 
port of which depends our national existence. Let us see to it that we 


1921, a full account of which, at your request; was printed: im 
\the Coneresstonart Recorp of March 22, 1922. And this is the 
same. Stefansson. whose views of the dignity of the United States 
Senate are set forth in a paragraph, printed under the. heading 
“They're Human,” by William Atherton D .puy, in the Wash 
ington, Times of March 11, 1922, which. read: 

“Vihjalmur Stefansson, the Arctic explorer; was down ia 
Washington not long ago, and’ got talking with former Senator 
Joseph. Bailey, of Texas, 

“ ‘Are you: considering any further trips: to the north?’ Mr 
Bailey: asked. 


“ * Yes,’ said the explorer. ‘I am. laying plans for a five-year 
adrift into the: Arctic,’ : 





editors do, our full duty in upholding that slogan in our respective 
communities, 


REIMBUBSEMENT TO SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 9048) to au- 
thorize the California’ Débris: Commission to reimburse the 
city of Sacramento, Calif., for money expended by said city 
in the construetion of the Sacramento Weir. There is no oep- 
position te the: bili Its passage is recommended by: the Com- 
mittee on Claims. The bil) reimburses:the city: of Sacramento, 
out of moneys appropriated for flood control in the Sacramento |, 
River project, for. moneys expended by the city under that 




















1922. 


“* What Ican’t understand,’ said Bailey, ‘is the mental view- 
point that would cause a man to give five years of his life to 
that sort of thing; that would cause him to be satisfied out 
there in the solitudes of the unchanging snow wastes, with 
never a contact more thrilling than an occasional meeting with 
a dumb and ignorant Esquimo.’ 

“*Well,’ replied the explorer, ‘one goes to the United States 
Senate for six years.’,” 

This from the man who boasted that he had deceived the 
Americans in his Silver Wave party as to the objects of the 
Wrangell Island expedition, which m said was under 
the. auspices of a limited liability corporation erganized by 
him under the laws of British Columbia and called the Stefans- 
son Exploration & Development Co., with offices in the Foncier 
Building, Vancouver. 

: STEFANSSON’S USE OF AMBRICANS. 

Referring to the Americans in the Silwer Wave party, Stefans- 
son is reported in the New York Times of March 20, 1922, to 
have said, “I teek into my confidence (on the objects of the 
expedition) only one man. His name is A. J. Taylor, a mining 
engineer of Vancouver. The best men I had to go north were 
American citizens, but I, being a British subject and desiring 
to have this a British enterprise, I had to take some Britisher 
inte my confidence. I decided on Taylor, and the latter, acting 
for me, incorporated under the laws of British Columbia a 
limited liability corporation called the Stefamssen Exploration 
& Development Co. This company employed the following 
.fouwr men: Allan Crawford, son of Professor Crawford, of 
Tevonto University, who was to be in nominal command, and 
then alomg with him two of my very best men, Lorne Knight, 
of McMinnville, Oreg., with me four years in the north, and 
Fred Maurer, of New Philadelphia, Ohio, whe had been with 
me im the north and was a member of the party that eccupied 
Wrangel Island in 1914. I aiso sent a boy, Milton Galle, of 
New Braunsfels, Tex., who had been with me on a lecture tour. 

“These men, without knowing what they were up te, except 
that I had confided to a certain extent in Crawford, went by 
steamer from Seattle to Nome, where I had chartered for them 
the auxiliary sleop Silwer Wave. The sloop was under the 
command of Capt. John Hammer.” 

BARTLETT MADE NO CLAIM TO WRANGBL. 

Later, asked where ‘he had got the money for this enterprise, 
Stefansson said that he had furnished it from the proceeds of 
his lecture tours and sale of his books. At this time Stefansson 
was lecturing in the United States, and he used the American 
ports of Seattle and Nome for his venture. 

Stefansson speaks of the “ eccupancy of Wrangell Island ia 
1914,” but Capt. Robert Bartlett, whe commanded the Roose- 
welt for Admiral Peary in his north polar yoyages and whe 
was also in command of the Karluk, the ship used by Stefansson 
in 1913-14, in his book, “The Last Voyage of the Karluk,;” 
tells a different story. In Chapter XVIII, dealing with the 
arrival of the Kerluk party on Wrangell Island, after the Kar- 
tuk sank, north of it, Bartlett, straightforward seaman that he 
is, writes’: “The geographical names on Wrangell Island are 
derived from the names of the officers of the U. S. S. Rodgers, 
whe explored the island in 1881.” Bartlett makes no men- 
tion of any attempt to take Wrangell Island for Great Britain 
or Canada, but in this same chapter indicates just what was in 
his mind merely to make his way across Wrangell Island and 
reach Siberia, in these words: “For the plan T had been 
evolving to make my way across Long Strait (which separates 
Wrangell Island from Siberia) to the coast of Siberia and 
seeking an opportunity of getting help for the party here on 
the island (his distressed shipwrecked party) was now about 
to be put to the test.” 

BARDLET?T’S VIEWS OF “ KARLUK”’ VOYAGE, 


Describing the purposes of the Karluk expedition, Bartlett 
writes in the first chapter: “It differed, too, in another aspect 
from previous Arctic expeditions in that its main ebjects were 
essentially practical—in fact, one might say, commercial. It 
was in two divisions. The northern party, under Stefansson 
himself, was primarily to imvestigate the theory so ably ad- 
vanced by Dr. R. A. Harris, of the United States Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, that new land—perhaps a new continent—was 
to ‘be found north of Beaufort ‘Sea, which is that part of the 
Arctic Ocean immediately to the north of Alaska. (In this 
statement Bartlett is not quite right, as Beaufort Sea is the 
bight of the Arctic Ocean running from Demarcation Point 
southerly and easterly to Banks Strait, which divides Baring, 
or Banks Land, from the Barry Islands, the waters north of 
Alaska being the true Arctic Ocean as far as the one ‘hundred 
and forty-first meridian dividing Alaska and Canada, and se 
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shown, named, and located in the United States Hydrographic 
Chart of Arctic Explorations issued under Capt. Charles D. 
Sigsbee in 1896, in the Leslie Fairfax Naulty polar chart of 
1917, the National Geographic Magazine map of the north 
polar regions of 1907, the Hydrographic Office Arctic chart of 
1918, the United States Geological Survey map of North Amer 
ica of 1912, the Da.ish Arctie ice charts since publication, the 
polar map in the Britannica. British charts 
issued by the London Times and by Stanford, of London, place 
the name of Beaufort Sea higher and level with Banks Land, 
but east of the one hundred and forty-first meridian.) 

Bartlett continues: “The main werk of the party aboard the 
Kariwk—to quote Stefansson—was to be the exploration of the 
region lying west of the Parry Islands and especially that por- 
tion lying west and northwest from Prince Patrick Island (50° 
of longitude east of Wrangell Island). The Karluk was to sail 
approximately along the one hundred and forty-first meridian 
until her progress was interfered with by ice or by the dis- 
covery of land. If land were discovered (note that the Karluk 
was to sail along the Canadian-Alaska boundary meridian and 
to work to the eastward or Canadian side of this meridian) a 
base was to be established on it, but if the obstruction turned 
out to be ice an effort was to be made to follow the edge east- 
ward with a view for making a base for the first year’s work 
near the southwest corner of Prince Patrick Island, or, failing 
that, on the west coast of Banks Land.” 

The farthest east the Karluk got was 225 miles east of Point 
Barrow, where she was beset in the ice, off Lion Reef, and 
earried westward with the drift and exactly opposite from her 
Planned voyage until, on January 11, 1914, she sank north of 
Wrangell and Herald Islands, The landing of the Karluk party 
on Wrangell Island was the desperate resort of shipwrecked 
men. 

STEFANSSON NOT WITH “ KARLUK.” 

Stefansson was not in the Kerlwk party that made Wrangell 
Island. Stefansson left the Karluk on September 20, 1913; 
two days later a storm drove the Karlwk to sea, and Stefansson, 
with his land party, mushed’ to Point Barrow, where they 
stayed until November 8, when they mushed east and met 
Leffingwell, the American, at Plaxman Island. Stefansson left 
Leffingwell on December 14 and reached the Anderson southern 
party, where he spent the winter. On March 22 Stefansson 
started north from Collinson. Point and did not return until 
after the Karluk party had been rescued by the United States 
Coast Guard cutter Bear and landed finally at Esquimault, Van- 
couver, on October 24, 1914. * 

BARTLETT NEVER “ TOOK POSSESSION.” 

Neither Bartlett nor any of his party tock possession of 
Wrangell Island. Bartlett was a seaman accustomed to obeying 
orders. His orders did not cover exploration west of the one 
hundred and forty-first meridian. All his references to Wrangell 
Tstand in his book give data of previous American exploration. 
Although he records leaving a copper tank with a record on 
the ice at Shipwreck Camp, where the Kerluk sank, tells of 
leaving the British ensign flymg when his party abandoned 
Shipwreck Camp, and even made two photographs of the camp 
with the British ensign flying, photographs that since have 
been shown as being taken on Wrangell Island, describes in detail 
all he and his party did on Wrangell Island, and reported to 
Naval Service, Ottawa, Canada, on his arrival at St. Michaels 
May 29, 1914, what he had done, Bartlett never mentions “ tak- 
ing possession of Wrangell Island.” The men he left on Wran- 
gell Island were taken off by the King and Winge, to whose 
captain Bartlett appealed for help when he was in Nome wait- 
ing for the Bear to sail north, were transferred to the Bear 
in the Arctic, and told their story, but never a word about 
“taking possession.” 

Three of the men had died. The only reference to a flag 
flying on Wrangell Island is made by Bartlett in these words: 
“The tent (at Rodgers Harbor) was left standing as it was, 
but the British flag that had flown so long at half-mast was 
taken (away) with the rescued men.” The flying of the Brit- 
ish flag does not mean that it was flown as an act of posses- 
sion. It is customary fer explorers to carry their national 

. Amundsen flew the Norwegian flag over the winter 
quarters at Gjoahavn, on King William Land, and over his 
tent “close” to the magnetic pole. Godfred Hansen flew the 
Norwegian flag at his farthest north, Cape Fridtjof Nansen, 
and named the coast of Victoria Land, from Collinsons Penin- 
sula to Cape Nansen, after the King of Norway; but Canada 
would not accept a claim of Norwegian sovereignty because of 
this, particularly as Victoria Land, except on the west of 
MeClintock Channel, had been previously explored and named 
by ‘British explorers 60 years before Amundsen or Hansen. 
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STEFANSSON NOT SURB OF HIS “ GIFT,” 


On March 20, 1922, following Stefansson’s assertion in New 
York that he had taken possession of Wrangell Island for Great 
Britain, but indicating that he was not sure of his position by 
telling the reporter that, “pending instruction from the Gov- 
ernment authorities, he did not know whether his country 
would accept from his hands the gift of Wrangell Island, be- 
eause of possible international complications,” a remarkable 
statement, viewed from any angle, and particularly when 
Stefansson was not with the Karluk party in 1914 and did not 
go with the Silver Wave party in 1921, and, so far as I can 
learn, has never set foot on Wrangell Island—an explorer by 
proxy, as it were. There was sent out of Ottawa and generally 
printed in the United States the following dispatch: 

“CANADA CLAIMS WRANGELL—EXPECTS TO GET LAND ON WHICH 

STEFANSSON PLANTED FLAG, 

“Ortawa, March 20, 1922.—Wrangell Island, it is believed 
here, will be added to the Dominion of Canada as a result of 
the planting of the British flag on that far northern land last 
September by the Arctic expedition organized by Vilhjalmur 
Stefansson. 

“The announcement made in New York by the explorer 
to-day gave rise to the assumption here that the island was 
formally claimed in the name of Great Britain to avoid inter- 
national complications, with a view of its being eventually 
transferred to Canada as a part of the Dominion, 

“While the probability of any difference arising between 
Canada and Great Britain over the island is discounted, Gov- 
ernment officials believe Canada can claim right of ownership 
by an eight months’ occupation by the survivors of the Cana- 
dian Arctic expedition of 1913 after their ship, the Karluk, 
had been lost.” 

AN ACT OF SEA CHARITY, 

Stefansson, as I have written, was not with the Karluk; 
Bartlett was in command of the Karluk until she sank and in 
command of the survivors, who were rescued by the Bear after 
being taken off Wrangell by the King and Winge, not as a part 
of an exploring plan but as an act of sea charity to distressed 
mariners. No claim was then made of “ possession.” 

On July 12, 1922, the Canadian prime minister, W. L. Mac- 
Kenzie King, and the minister of defense, George Perry Gra- 
ham, arrived in Washington from Ottawa. The object of their 
visit to the Capital of the United States was announced to be 
to hold conferences with the President and the Secretary of 
State in regard to a new arrangement concerning boundaries 
between the United States and Canada, the fisheries, the armed 
patrol of the Great Lakes, and other matters. This would seem 
to be a good time to take up other matters in relation to ter- 
ritorial rights. 

ALASKA AND ALASKANS ARE KEENLY INTERESTED IN WRANGELL ISLAND. 

Let me append an article that appeared in the New York 
Times under date of March 26, 1922. The Mr. Goshaw referred 
to tried to get into communication with me while he was in 
Washington in regard to my polar flight plans, but I was away 
and missed him. The article reads: 

Op Gtory_ PLANTED IN WRANGELL ISLAND—AMERICAN BANNER UN- 

FURLED WITH BRITISH_BY MEMBERS OF STEFANSSON’S PAaRTY—ARCTIC 


Skrpper Sees FLAGc—JouHN B. BURNHAM DEFENDS RIGHT OF UNITED 
States To STRATEGIC TERRITORY. 


{New York Times, March 26, 1922.] 

“Information showing that the Stars and Stripes were 
hoisted simultaneously with the British flag upon Wrangell 
Island by the little expedition that Vilhjalmur Stefansson sent 
into the far north last September to annex the island for the 
British has just been received by John B. Burnham, president 
of the American Game Protective Association, 283 Broadway. 
Mr. Burnham recently furnished to the State Department much 
information bearing on the significance of the Stefansson expe- 
dition. 

“For his association, whose advisory committee includes 
Maj. Gen. Leonard Wood, Henry Ford, Henry L. Stimson, Dr. 
Henry van Dyke, and Secretary of War John W. Weeks, 
Mr. Burnham led an expedition into Siberia last year in quest 
of a rare specimen of wild sheep. He traveled nearly 25,000 
miles before he accomplished his mission. In the course of his 
journey Mr, Burnham was observant of the importance at- 
tached to Siberia as a land for development by the various 
countries whose subjects gradually were moving in that direc- 
tion. 


“Mr. Burnham places great credence in the report that now 
comes from Wrangell Island indicating that the three American 
members of the Stefansson party, not to be outdone by their 
Canadian leader, unfurled Old Glory when they discovered the 





plans of the Canadian, and thus raised the question as to who 
established the right of possession. . 

“The story was told to Mr. Burnham by George Goshaw, an 
Alaskan trader, who stayed here at the Hotel McAlpin for 
several days last week before returning to his headquarters in 
Seattle. The reliability of Mr. Goshaw’s information is at- 
tested, according to Mr. Burnham, because Mr. Goshaw got his 
facts direct from Capt. John Hamner, in command of the 
auxiliary sloop—the Silver Wave—that landed the Stefansson 
party on Wrangell Island, 


5 CAPTAIN HAMNER’S REPORT. 


“Captain Hamner, according to the story told by Mr. Goshaw 
to Mr. Burnham, did not tarry at Wrangell Island when he 
landed the expendition, because winter soon would have barred 
his return to home port. Indeed, Captain Hamner set sail al- 
most immediately after the party went ashore.’ As his ship 
put to sea the skipper trained his field glasses upon Wrangell 
Island for a last glimpse. 

“Tt was then that he picked out a bit of color on the horizon. 
It was the British flag. Another speck of color a short distance 
away then caught the eye of the Alaskan skipper. It was the 
flag of the United States. 

“Captain Hamner, according to Mr. Goshaw, apparently at- 
tached no special significance to the planting of the two flags 
upon Wrangell Island, for he was not informed of the political 
nature of the expedition organized and financed by Stefansson. 
The real meaning of the rival flags was not divined until the 
story was told to Mr. Burnham, who admits that he is a great 
admirer and friend of Stefansson, but asserts that he is dis- 
tinctly out of sympathy with Stefansson’s fifth and latest 
expedition into the Arctic. 

“Mr. Burnham resents the claim of British possession ad- 
vanced by Stefansson, because, he says, the strategic position 
of Wrangell Island would be used by the British against the 
United States. He said that if the Japanese had tricd to seize 
the island their act would have furnished a casus belli. 

“He further charges that Stefansson has tried to take the 
island for the Hudson Bay Co., with which the explorer is con- 
nected, and that if the British claim to the island is accepted 
as valid it will cost the United States millions of dollars in 
trade, because American traders will be shut out, and this in 
direct contravention of the ‘open-door’ policy. 


OPPOSES BRITISH POSSESSION. 


“Discussing the occupation of Wrangell Island, Mr. Burn- 
ham, among other things, said: 

“*T have read with interest Stefansson’s statement in the 
Times with regard to his seizure of Wrangell Island last sum- 
mer for Great Britain. I agree with him “that strategically it 
dominates northeastern Siberia,” but this strategy is exercised 
against the United States anc not against Japan, as Stefansson 
states. 

“*T spent last summer in northeastern Siberia, and on my 
return learned that the first action of the Stafansson party 
which landed on Wrangell Island had been to take possession 
of the island for Great Britain. 

“*QLater on I learned that the Lady Kindersley, the vessel 
which tends the Hudson Bay post on the Arctic coast of Can- 
ada, and which had gone north long before the Stefansson 
expedition sailed, had on board knockdown houses, intended to 
be set up on Wrangell Island as a trading post for the Hudson 
Bay Co. 

a ‘Capt. T. P. O’Kelly, the assistant fur commissioner of the 
Hudson Bay Co., who was on the Lady Kindersley, knew that 
Stefansson was to take possession of the island, and was pre- 
pared months in advance to utilize the opportunity to the ad- 
vantage of a British corporation. Stefansson was disgusted 
that fear of te ice conditions had caused Captain O’Kelly to 
abandon the attempt. 

“* While in Siberia I saw that the Hudson Bay Co. was pro- 
ceeding energetically to put into effect a far-reaching scheme 
to control the very valuable trade of northeastern Siberia, in- 
cluding furs, reindeer meat, and other valuable assets. I 
talked with representatives of the company and learned that 
they had not only established a number of trading posts but 
that they also had an understanding with Japan and with the 
pseudo eastern Siberian government that the Hudson Bay Co. 
would have the trading privileges of the country, while the 
Japanese monopolized the mining and fisheries. 

STEFANSSON’S VIEWS ON ALASKA, 

“*Canada has no nearer foothold than Prince Rupert at the 
terminus of the Grand Trunk Pacific, with the possible excep- 
tion of the mouth of the Mackenzie River. When I called this 
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fact to ‘Stefansson's attention he pointed to the panhandle of 
‘Alaska as cutting off access to the ocean and the consequent 
development of northern British Columbia. 

“*T told him that there was no parallel between the two 
cases, and that I would consider it a distinctly unfriendly 
action if Great Britain or Canada persisted in backing up its 
diaim to ‘an American island. This brought up the question of 
the title of the United States to the island, and Stefansson 
made a statement similar to that which has been printed in the 
Times. 

“‘ He overlooked the fact that Captain Gellett, of the Royal 
Navy, never reached Wrangell Island and made no attempt to 
take possession of the land. Sovereignty was first asserted by 
the United States when Captain Hooper, of the United States 
Revenue Cutter Corwin, landed on the island in 1881. The 
details are given in Oaptain Hooper’s report on the 1881 cruise 
of the Corwin in a Government publication printed the follow- 
ing year. A little later, in the same summer, the U. 8. 58. 
Rodgers charted the island. 

“*Stefansson states that in order to retain possession of 
lands acquired by ‘the right of discovery they must either be 
oecupied permanently or else that sovereignty must be reas- 
serted at intervals of five years. I do not believe that this 
principle applies to lands difficult of access, and internatiqnal 
courtesy has always been influenced by the proximity of such 
lands to the territorial domain of the claimant. 

“* There are many large islands north of Canada to which 
Canada claims title which would fall under neither of the rules 
given and which are exactly in the same status as Wrangell 
Island.’ ” 

ARCTIC LANDS ON BAST COAST. 

It is interesting to note that Mr. Burnham refers to the 
status of many large islands north of Canada, which, under 
Stefansson’s idea of continuous occupancy, would now not be- 
Ieng to Canada. Stefansson’s “five-year abandonment” idea 
must have been evolved out of his own consciousness. There 
is absolutely no warrant for it in diplomatic or political 
practice or in international law. Denmark had no occupancy 
nor settlements north of Upernavik prior to 1874, yet her 
sovereignty over Greenland as far north as Melville Bay was 
never questioned, to the undiscovered region north of Smith 
Sound she then laid no claim, nor did she claim rights over 
Kane Land, Hall Land, Hazen Land, Peary Land, or Melville 
Land until after the Lansing treaty of 1917, and it is doubtful 
if that portion of the treaty, being the personal declaration 
of the Secretary of State and so incorporated in the treaty, is 
valid. 

It is possible that the recent action of Canada in sending 
an expedition to the islands north of Labrador may have had 
‘fits genesis in the last paragraph of Mr. Burnham’s interview. 
‘Whatever its original impetus was it is certain that Canada 
is now taking action. As the United States has definite claims 
to part of that northern region, claims never abandoned nor 
eanceled, it may be of interest to see how they came into being. 

ORIGINAL DISCOVERTES IN ARCTIC REGIONS. 


First it is well to recall what lands lie “north of Labrador 
and facing Greenland across Davis Strait,” as the Ottawa 
dispatch reads. Strictly read this can only refer to the 
region running 60° north to 70° north, as the waters north 
of Disco Island are called Baffin Bay. John Davis, an English- 
man, following Martin Frobisher, who in 1576 discovered land 
north of the present Labrader, and who brought the famous 
“fool’s gold” from Meta Incognita in 1585 in the Sunshine, 
of 60 tons, and the Moonshine, of 35 tons, sailed up an open 
waterway lying between the known south Greenland coast 
and the unknown American coast. Davis made a northing to 
the Arctic Cirde and discovered the strait that bears his 
name. On a third voyage Davis reached 72° 12’ north in 
1588, roughly the latitude’ of Upernavik. 

The only lands on the west of Davis Strait facing Green- 
Jand are Resolution Island, other small islands, and the lower 
‘part of Baffin Land. But as short press dispatches often 
omit important matter, it is possible that Baffin Land is not 
‘meant at all, as there has never been any contest of the title 
of Great Britain and Canada to Baffin Land. The territory 
in doubt in the minds of the Canadians is much farther north. 
Above Davis Strait runs Baffin Bay, ending as a bay at 
‘Smith Sound. This was supposed to be merely a bight in 
‘Baffin Bay until Elisha Kent Kane, that prinee of American 
explorers, drove the Advance through the waters of Smith 
‘Sound into Kane Basin and opened up the gateway of the 
“American passage to the Polar Ocean. Following Kane came 
‘Hayes, Hall, Greely, Lockweod, Brainard, and Peary, and step by 


step, from 1853 to 1909, they earried the American flag north- 
ward and formally took possession of the Polar regions for 
the United States until Peary planted the American flag on 
the North Pole and took possession of both coasts for the 
United States. 


AMERICAN PLAN NAMES IN ARCTIC, 


From Cape Chudleigh, or Chidley, the point south of Hud- 
son Strait to Lincoln Sea, the waters dividing Labrador, the 
Magnetic Archipelago, Elismere, Grinnell and Grant Land, on 
the west from Greenland, Washington Land, Kane Land, 
Hall Land, and Hazen Land, on the east, are named; toward 
the north, Davis Strait, Baffin Bay, Smith Sound, Kane Basin, 
Kennedy Channel, Hall Basin, Robeson Channel, and Lincoln 
Sea. The first three are names given by English explorers, 
the last and most northerly five were given by American ex- 
plorers on discovery. In their order running north ‘the lands 
north of Labrador are named Frobisher Land, Cumberland, 
Baffin Land, Eylot Island, Devon Island, Elismere Land, Grin- 
nell Land, and’ Grant Land. Grant Land is the most northerly 
part of the North American continental mass, with Cape Co- 
lumbia at 83° north as its apex. South of Smith Sound 
Canada’s title, through Great Britain, is clear, the conflict 
comes over the lands north of Smith Sound, originally dis- 
covered by Americans, and by them, from Kane to Peary, 
taken possession of for ihe United States, and to this day 
bearing distinctively American names. 

NARES’S TRIBUTE TO HALL. 


It is true that the British Nares expedition four years after 
the American, Hall, had opened up the American passage from 


Kane Basin to Lincoln Sea, or the true Arctic Ocean, of which 


Lincoln Sea is a bight, as Beaufort Sea is a bight farther west, 
pushed the British ship Alert up to Floeberg Beach, 14 miles 
farther north than Hail shoved the Polaris, but Nares’s own 
views on the subject are set forth on the bronze tablet that he 
took out from London to place on Hall's Arctic grave on Polaris 
Premontory, on‘ which Nares had engraved: 

“Saered to the memory of Capt. C. F. Hall, of the U. S. S. 
Polaris, who sacrificed his life in the advancement of science 
November 8, 1871. This tablet has been erected by the British 
Polar expedition,of 1875, who, following in his foetsteps, have 
profited by his experience.” . 

On her maps and charts Canada claims as Canadian territory 
all the lands lying west of Davis Strait, Baffin Bay, and the 
American passage to the sixtieth meridian east, thence up it to 
the Nerth Pole, thence south along the ene hundred and forty- 
first meridian to Demarkation Point,.which separates her Yukon 
Territory from Alaska, Lately she divided these lands up into 
territories, to which she gave new names. Canada has a dis- 
pute on with the colony of Newfoundland over Labrador. New- 
feundland extends her claim of territory to Labrador and to 
Baffin Land, and it may be that this is the raison d’étre for the 
expedition to Davis Strait to be sent out by Canada. 

FPLIGAT BOUTES IN ARCTIC CANADA. 


But there is another “reason for being,’ and that is flight 
routes across the Arctic. From the head of Cumberland Sound, 
at the mouth of Davis Strait, to Collinson Gulf, at the southwest 
of Beaufort Sea, is 1,500 miles, and with any 1922 model sea- 
plane it can be flown in 15 hours, with some in 10 hours. On 
Cumberland Sound, across Nettiling Lake, Fox Channel, through 
Frozen Strait—not as bad as its name indicates—or Fury and 
Hecla Strait, to Committee Bay ; thence to Boothia Isthmus and 
across to Rae Strait and on through Simpson Strait to Franklin 
Bay, through Dease Strait, Coronation Gulf, Dolphin, and Unien 
Strait to Collinson Gulf and Beaufort Sea in 10 hours, over 
water or smooth ice all the way, with ample supply stations 
easily established en route and ofl and coal on the reute. Or, 
substitute Hudson Strait to Fox Channel for Cumberland Bay 
and Nettiling Lake and an easier appreach flight route from the 
‘Atlantic via Cape Chudleigh is established. ° 

There can be no challenge whatever to Canada’s rights to 
flight reute by any nation. It is undoubtedly British all the 
way. If one says that no thought has been given to that region 
as a flight route besiries myself when I filed my Arctic flight 
route charts in September, 1921, I recommend the reading of 
these two dispatches: 

“ Tee-running plane wrecked. St. Johns, Newfoundland, De- 
cember 10, 1921. An airplane equipped with ice runners, in- 
augurating postal service between Newfoundland and Neva 
Scotia, which left Botwood, Newfoundland, to-day, crashed at 
‘Deer Lake, at the headwaters of the Humber River on the west 
coast, according to a repert received here. Major Cotton and 
Captain Bennett, in charge of the machine, were said to have 
escaped unhurt.” 
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FLIGHT AROUND LABRADOR. 

A little thing like an airplane crash will not stop the men 
who stood at Ypres against the might of Germany , so later the 
following appeared: 

“ PLANE MAKES ROUND TRIP ST. JOHNS TO LABRADOR—MAJ. SIDNEY COT- 
TON TAKES FIRST FLIGHT OVER NEW ROUTE WITHOUT ACCIDENT. 

“Sr. JoHNs, NEWFOUNDLAND, March 12, 1922.—Maj. Sidney 
Cotton completed to-day the first airplane round trip between 
this city and the Labrador coast. The return trip of 500 miles, 
from Cartwright, a Hudson Bay Co. trading post in Sand- 
wich Bay, midway up the Labrador coast, was started this 
morning, and was made in eight hours. This included half- 
hour stops at St. Anthony and Botwood, Newfoundland. 

“Major Cotton last week flew to Botwood up the east coast 
of Newfoundland, and the next day carried mails from there to 
St. Anthony, in the northern peninsula. Thence he flew to Bat- 
tle Harbor, on the southern coast of Labrador, and on the third 
day of his flight went to Cartwright.” 

Five hundred miles’ flight in seven hours, deducting stops. 
In the summer? Not at all. In March, the worst month in the 
year; around the rim of Labrador. And he tried it first in 
December. This ought to be answer enough to the doubting 
Thomases on Arctic flights 

LANDINGS ON ARCTIC ICB. 


From Cumberland Sound to the North Pole is about the same 
in an air line as from Cumberland Sound to Beaufort Sea. To 
those who pick at trifles I may say I know very well that the 
coast of Baffin Land is icebound, but the ice is only on the 
surface, or a bit above it. We fly over it, not mush through it. 
Surface ice will not stop an airplane. Smooth ice is excallent 
for take-off or landing. The floe that ties up a surface ship 
for a year in its icy grip only makes a perfect landing for an 
airplane, and the greater the pressure ridge—that bane of the 
surface explorer—the wider the floes that crush together to 
form it at their edges. Inland hard-packed and iced-up snow, 
frozen lakes and ponds, and frozen rivers make exceptionally 
good landing places, even with wheels on the landing gear, and 
perfect with runners or skis. 

COMMERCIAL VALUE OF FLIGHT ROUTES. 


I will not enlarge on the various flight routes across the 
Arctic above the Arctic Circle further than to again write 
that there are over 50 routes charted by my son and myself. 

Using the delta of the Mackenzie River as a base and being 
permitted to claim and occupy the American territory of Wran- 
gell Island, Canada, far-sighted and progressive as she has 
shown herself to be, would have ‘control of all the Siberian 
trading. I am not a commercial man, but I know that there 
is more fossil ivory on one island in the Arctic than there is 
of other ivory in all the world. Airplanes are now built capa- 
ble of carrying a load of 2 tons. Two tons of ivory would 
be a valuable cargo. Two tons of Siberian furs, brought from 
the Siberian coast by airplane via Wrangell Island, could be 
landed in St. Johns, Montreal, or Quebec easily within four 
days from the time they were loaded aboard in Siberia. 

One has only to look at a chart of the Arctic to see how im- 
portant Wrangell Island is as a halfway point between the 
Mackenzie in Canada and Kolyuchin Bay, and the rivers lying 
between it and Chaun Bay, Chaun Bay itself, the Kolyma 
Delta, which gives access to the Omalon River, which drains a 
great plain to the Primorskaya Mountains, and to the Kolyma 
River, which reaches south to the Tomuskhaya and Alazeiskya 
Mountains, the Indigirka, Yana, and Lena Rivers, and the 
New Siberian Islands. If these names seem odd and of little 
moment, one may reflect that there is nothing funny about the 
magnificent sables and other Siberian furs the region produces, 
nor the vast quantities of fossil ivory to be had for the taking 
therein, 

WRANGELL ISLAND AS AIR BASE, 

If Canada be permitted to occupy Wrangell Island without 
protest from the United States or the assertion of American 
rights to Wrangell Island dating back to its first verified land- 
ing by Long in 1867, followed by Captain Hooper and Lieutenant 
Reynolds from the U. S. 8. Corwin, and Commander Berry and 
party from the U. 8S. 8. Rodgers, both in 1881; the visits of 
American whalers between Long and the Karluk party landing, 
omitting Rodgers’s cruise in the U. S. S. Vincennes in 1855, as 
he did not land but cruised in the waters near by, and Canada 
then follows the method she has in regard to other Arctic 
possessions, the Canadian Arctic boundary will be extended 
from the one hundred and forty-first meridian across the north 
of Alaska to the one hundred and eightieth meridian, thence 
north to the pole, and down the sixtieth meridian to Grant 
Land. This would insure the British Empire a series of flight 


routes from the Atlantic to the Pacific, routes which are now 


blocked to the British Empire and Canada by west and north 
Alaska and the Alaskan panhandle and by east Siberia. 
Neither I nor any other American can object to Canada or 
the British Empire developing the flight routes in the Arctic 
that lie within their own territory, and it would matter very 
little to either the British Empire or Canada if we did. But 


Wrangell Island is not the only land at issue. Grant Land, 
Grinnell Land, Arthur coast, and the western hinterland of 
the American passage on the east coast are also at issue. In 
1909 the Canadian Government sent Capt. J. E. Bernier, in the 
steamer Arctic, on a voyage to the Parry Islands, which are 
the most northwesterly of the Arctic Archipelago group, for 
the “purpose of annexing territory of British possessions as 
far west as longitude 141°,” as Bernier writes in his introduc- 
tion. Bernier cruised up Davis Strait, Baffin Bay, Melville 
Bay, Lancaster Sound, Barrow Strait, Melville Sound to Mc- 
Clure Strait, formally annexed Melville Island, Banks Island, 
Victoria. Island, and placed a cross on Northeast Hill, Winter 
Harbor, Melville Land, to “ commemorate the annexing of the 
Arctic Archipelago to Canada.” 
KELLETT AND WRANGELL ISLAND. 

Great Britain had a short time before released to Canada 
all her claims to the Arctic Archipelago, and this and previous 
acts of physical annexation were to claim the lands for Can- 
ada, not Great Britain. At that time Canada had no plan 
about Wrangell Island; Bernier was to work only to the one 
hundred and forty-first meridian, and it is interesting to note 
that in writing of Capt. Henry Kellett, who, it is claimed now, 
saw but did not land on Wrangell Island in 1849, Bernier merely 


-writes, “Capt. Henry Kellett had made a voyage to Bering 


Strait previous to his joining the expedition of Commander 
Belcher—searching for Franklin—and had met McClure in 
the Arctic Ocean on his way sailing northeast. Kellett reached 
Herald Island in Bering Strait (sic) and returned with his 
ship to the Pacific Ocean and around Cape Horn, successfully 
reaching England.” Kellett reached England in 1850. 

BRITISH ARCTIC CHART OF 1852. 

In Bernier’s book is reproduced the chart printed two years 
after Kellett’s return to England. It is entitled “ Correspond- 
ence—Arctic Expeditions, No. 82. Ordered by the House of Com- 
mons to be printed, December, 1852.” The chart was prepared 
by Day & Son, lithographers to the Queen, and printed by 
Henry Hansard. This chart is most important in the discus- 
sion of the original discovery and claiming of Wrangell Island. 
It covers the region from 638° north to 74° north and from 
152° west to 174° west; shows the Siberian shore from Emma 
Harbor around East Cape, past Cape Serdzekamen, to the east 
shore of Kolyuchin Bay ; shows the Alaskan coast—Alaska was 
then Russian territory—from the mouth of the Yukon around 
Norton Sound, with St. Lawrence Island to the west, Cape 
Prince of Wales, Bering Strait, the Diomedes, and Fairway 
Rock, Kotzebue Sound north to Hope Point, around Cape Lis- 
bourne, thence northwest to Icy Cape, Blossom Shoals, Sea- 
horse Island to Point Barrow, and around Barrow to Smith 
Bay. Soundings are given offshore and the course of the Her- 
ald, Captain Kellett’s ship, is shown by her soundings as far as 
Herald Shoal, where 8 fathoms are recorded at 171° west longi- 
tude and 70° 30’ north latitude. 

WRANGELL ISLAND NOT SHOWN. j 

Wrangell Island is not shown on this English chart of De- 
cember, 1852, two years after Kellett’s return. The sounding 
farthest west that is shown is 29 fathoms at 60° 28’ N. and 
175° W. The easterly point of Wrangell Island, looking to- 
ward Alaska, is 177° W. Taking the facts as shown by this 
chart the farthest west made in that latitude by Kellett, or 
any of the expeditions of that time, was, as degrees run in 
that northing, 94.40 statute miles from the most easterly point 
of Wrangell Island. The famous Capt. James Cook, the great 
English explorer, made North Cape, Siberia, in 1778, but did 
not see Wrangell Island, although Cook’s distance was about the 
same as Kellett’s from Wrangell Island. Kellett could not 
have seen Wrangell Island, even from his masthead, with 
his ship at his last-shown sounding. He could have seen a 
mirage of Wrangell Island, and this is perhaps what he did 
see; but he did not land on Wrangell Island nor did he claim 
it for England. Had the British Admiralty been satisfied that 
Wrangell Island, or even Herald Island, had been seen by 
Kellett, they would have incorporated such lands in the chart 
of December 20, 1852, ‘when Arctic interest was at its height 
over the search for Franklin. This chart is very complete. 
such details as the “Vein of coal” near Cape Beaufort, 
Alaska, Deviation Peak, northeast of Hotham Inlet, and «com 
plete shore soundings are shown, yet Wrangell Island is not 
shown. Lieutenant De Haven and Surgeon Kane, of the United 
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States Navy, saw the first Grinnell land at the head of Wel- 
lington Channel and named it after the patron of the voyage. 
But they did not land, A year later Captain Omanney, of 
Belcher’s squadron, landed on Grinnell land and claimed it 
for England. There was much discussion over this act at the 
time, but the United States officially ignored De Haven’s 
“sight” and accepted Omanney’s “landing ”—or at least the 
matter has never been brought to issue officially. 
AMERICAN BIGHTS IN ARCTIC REGION. 

As the question of territorial rights to Arctic air bases is 
one that will be much discussed in the next few years, and 
as other Arctic islands besides Wrangell are involved, permit 
me to digress here to cite the following: 

(From Admiral Robert BH. Peary’s “The North Pole,” page 297.) 

90 N. LatrrupE, NortH Poxe, April 6, 1909. 

I have to-day hoisted the national ensign of the United 
States of America at this place, which my observations indi- 
cate to be the North Pole axis of the earth, and have taken 
possession of the entire region and adjacent for and in the 
name of the President of the United States of America. 
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I leave this record and the United States flag in possession. * 


Rospert E. PEaRy, 
United States Navy. 


Writing of this flag, on pages 294-295 of “‘ The North Pole,” 
Peary sets forth: 

“We planted five flags at the top of the world. The first 
“one was a silk American flag which Mrs. Peary gave me 15 
years ago. That flag has done more traveling in high lati- 
tudes than any other ever made. I carried it,wrapped about 
my body on every one of my expeditions northward after it 
came into my possession, and I left a fragment of it at each 
of my successive ‘farthest norths’—Cape Morris K. Jesup, 
the northernmost point of land in the known world; Cape 
Thomas Hubbard, the northernmost known point of Jesup 
Land, west of Grant Land; Cape Columbia, the northernmost 
point of North American lands; and my farthest north in 
1906, latitude 87° 6’, in the ice of the Polar Sea. A broad 
diagonal section of this ensign would now mark the farthest 
goal of earth.” 

This was in addition to the United States flag planted* by 
Peary as the symbol of possession. 

Chart No. 2142, issued by the United States Navy Hydro- 
graphic Office, bears a cut made from a photograph taken on 
the spot, Peary displaying the American flag on a cairn at Cape 
Morris K. Jesup, Peary Land, north of Greenland, at latitude 
83° 39’ north. 

CANCELLATION OF A PEARY CHART. 

Strong political influence was brought to bear on the Hydro- 
graphic Office to withdraw this chart, and it did. This is the 
chart that shows that Peary Channel divides Peary Land and 
Hazen Land from Greenland, and I am sure this was the rea- 
son for the pressure brought to bear to cause its cancellation. 
It is easy to see why Denmark would prefer that Peary Chan- 
nel had no existence, as it makes new land and separate land 
of the region north of Greenland, making this region distinct 
from Greenland—as Robeson Channel separates Hall Land 
from Grant Land. 

On May 13, 1882, Lieutenant Lockwood and Sergeant (now 
Brigadier General) Brainard reached Lockwood Island, off 
Hazen Land, from which they saw and named Cape Washing- 
ton, at 83° 24’ north, 42° 45’ west, where they planted the 
American: flag and took official possession of the region in the 
name of the United States. In the committee room of the 
House Committee on Appropriations in the Capitol at Washing- 
ton hangs a large painting done by Albert Operti, in 1886, 
which shows Lockwood and Brainard making an observation. 
The American flag is flying from their tent. 

Nares Land, south of Nordenskiold Inlet, was not so named 
by the English party but by the Americans, Lockwood and 
Brainard, out of compliment to Nares. Lieutenant Beaumont, 
who headed the northeast party from Nares’s Alert, did not get 
farther north than near Cape May, which had been previously 
explored by the American party under Hall in 1871. 

“g WORK OF HALL AND KANE. 


In 1870-71, on the east coast of Robeson Channel and Hall 
Basin, Hall, the American, and the members of his party took 
possession of Hall Land from Cape Bryant, 82° 20’ north and 
55° west, to Cape Constitution, on Kennedy Channel, at 80° 
85’ north, 67° west, for the United States. 

Kane, in 1853-1855, from his base in the Advance, in Van 
Rensselaer Harbor, in Kane Basin, which he was the first to 
penetrate, discovered, explored, and took possession for the 
United States of the region lying on both sides of Kane Basin 
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and Kennedy Channel, William Morton, of the Kane party, 
made Cape Constitution and saw Mount Ross, across Kennedy 
Channel, sledding along the east coast, while Hayes, on the 
Grinnell Land side, worked as far north as Cape Frazier at 
79° 43’ north, and sighted land beyond that, planted the Ameri- 
can flag there, and took possession of the land 21 years be- 
fore Nares. 

Thus, by the work of American explorers, from Kane to 
Peary, the entire region abutting on the American Passage was 
originally discovered and taken possession of for the United 
States from 78° 30’ north and 71° west to Cape Henry Parish 
at 82° 40’ north and 23° west, roughly 900 miles of coast on 
y nants and to Cape Columbia on the north, roughly 700 miles 
of coast. . 

Hayes followed up his work with Kane by an expedition in 
the United States, during which he explored Grinnell Land 
farther. Greely followed Hayes, and his men, Lockwood and 
Brainard, worked west on Grinnell and Grant Land to Greely 
Fiord, reaching 80° 48’ north and 78° 26’ west. Their journey, 
with Greely’s trip to Mount Chester A. Arthur in 1882, opened 
up 6,000 square miles of unknown land, all of which was offi- 
cially taken possession of for the United States. Later Schley 
Land, west of Hayes Sound, was added to this territory. 

PEARY’S ARCTIC BXPEDITIONS. 

In 1886 Peary began his work in the Arctic with a rush in- 
land over the Greenland ice north of Disco. In 1892 Peary, 
crossing the inland ice, made Independence Bay and climbed 
Navy Cliff, 4,000 feet high, at 81° 37’.N., 34° W. Further ex- 
plorations were made by him in 1893, 1894, and 1895. On May 
8, 1900, Peary rounded Capes Washington, Jesup, and Bridge- 
men, and reached Cape Henry Parish. As he opened up each 
new stretch of territory Peary took possession of it for the 
United States. He did the same on his trips around Grinnell 
and Grant Land, reaching Cape Thomas Hubbard, the most 
northerly point on what he had previously named Jesup Land, 
now known as Axel Heiberg Land. 

Not one of these explorers was timid about his right to take 
possession of the lands discovered.. Their announcements ure 
forthright and direct, and their acts were definite and for a 
definite purpose. 

To Denmark’s territorial rights south of Melville Bay there 
can not be question, though prior to 1874 Denmark had no set- 
tlements north of Upernavik. But to the territory extending 
along the west coast of the American Passage and around to 
Independence Bay the United States to-day has a valid claim, 
and this despite the declaration of Secretary Lansing in the 
treaty of cession of the Danish West India Islands of 1917. 

CANADA’S RIGHTS IN ARCTIC. 


To the territory running north from Cape Chidley, Ungava, 
north of Labrador to Cape Isabella, Ellsmere Land, Great Brit- 
ain’s rights, transferred by her to Canada, are absolute. Nor 
can there be any question about the islands running west from 
Elismere Land to Prince Patrick Island and thence south to 
Banks Island and Victoria Island. Too many brave English- 
men perished in the work of exploration of that region for any- 
one or any nation to challenge England’s rights or Canada’s 
rights through England. Axel Heiberg Land, Elluf Ringes 
Land, and Amund Ringes Land, by right of discovery, might be 
disputed by Norway. Amundsen’s “ Northwest Passage” in the 
Gjoa yielded no new territory. He sailed through well-charted 
passages, every square mile of which had been traversed by 
English explorers and by the Americans Hall and Schwatka, 
except the short stretch of the east coast of Victoria Island from 
Cape Collinson to Cape Nansen, covered by Godfred Hansen, but 
even this had been previously seen by English explorers from 
McClintock Channel. The Ameficans De Haven and Kane were 
on an errand of relief to find Franklin when they saw the First 
Grinnell Land, and I can find no record of definite possession 
being taken of it for the United States. 

ARCTIC RIGHTS OF UNITED STATES, 


But to the territory on both sides of the American Passage 
the United States has a valid claim, a claim admitted by Nares 
indirectly when he caused the words “In whose footsteps we 
followed” to be placed on Hall’s arctic grave. 

The very names of the region, coastal and inland, are Ameri- 
can. These northerly lands are of great importance as an eaat 
erly outlet from the Arctic. The possession of them by the 
United States does not interfere with Canada’s air exit to the 
east and the Atlantic. She can make flights via Beaufort Sea, 
McClure Strait, Melville Sound, Barrow Strait, Lancaster 
Sound, Baffin Bay, and Davis Strait to the Atlantic. She can 
fly from Cape Bathurst, at the head of Collinson Gulf, over 
water or ice, with short land flights, not overmuch for a sea- 
plane, via Dolphin and Union Strait, Coronation Gulf, Dease 
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Strait, Franklin Gulf, Victoria Strait, James Ross Strait, Gut 
Of Boothia, Committee ‘Bay across ‘land ‘to ‘Repulse Bay, Rees 
Welcome, and Hudson ‘Bay, or*from Boothia Bay through Fury 
iand’Heela Strait'to Fox Ohannél and Hudson Strait, or from 
Fox’ Chamnel, Netteling Lake, ‘to’ Cumberland ‘Sound, ‘and thence 
to the Atlantic. 

The only American air.exit from Alaska to the North Atlan- 
“tic on the ‘American side of the Arctic would ‘be from ‘North 
‘Alaska to Grant ‘Land, thence to Hazen ‘Land and Peary Land, 
‘and ‘to the Greenland Sea. 

But on the ‘Asian side, over now ‘known ‘lands, the United 
States ‘has a ‘flight route via Wrangell Island, Jeannette, Hen- 
rietta, and Bennett Islands, Graham Bell Land, and thence to 
north Europe or the North Atlantic. 

AMERICAN TITLE TO ARCTIC ISLANDS. 

That it may be part of the record let me quote from the 
works of the discoverers the American title to the De Long 
Islands. 

It may be forgotten.that the De Long:expedition, in - Jean- 
nette, passed to the north of Wrangell Island, which De Long 
hoped was a point of continental land, and .so coasted that 
side of Wrangell a year before the Corwin or Rodgers reached 
Wrangell. The last sight of Wrangell Island by the De Long 
party was on March 24, 1880. 

On'May 16, 1881, on bong writes in the log of the Jeannette: 
“Band! “+ ‘¢ * * ran up to the foreyard and 
there, ‘sure ati I saw a small island one-half point for- 
ward of our starboard beam * “* * “May 20 * °: 
Toward midnight a strong appearance of land was seen aka 
ing west by north * * * which I locate in latitude north 
76° 47’ 28’’, longitude 159° 20’ 45°’. * 

“ Instracted ‘to name’the first island seen edtiiilis and the 
second Henrietta, a party was sent ashore under Melville. De 
Long writes: ‘The party landed on the island on Thursday, 
June 2, 1881, hoisted our silk flag, took possession of it in the 
name of the Great Jehovah and the United States of America, 
ar agreeably to-my instructions, named it Henrietta Island 

*” On June 28 (correct date June 29), 1881, De Long 
ities describing his landing on Bennett Island: “I have to an- 
nounce to you that this island * * * is newly discovered 
land. I therefore take possession of it in the name of the 
President of the United States and name it Bennett Island.” 

These three islands, now known as the De Long Islands, lie 
northeast of the New Siberian Islands. Bituminous coal was 
found on ‘Bennett Island and burned aboard the Jeannette. 
‘The islands are Jeannette, 450 miles west of Wrangell Island; 
Bennett, 600 miles west of ‘Wrangell Island. 

Wellman, Baldwin, and Fiala are still alive, and their testi- 
mony as to the actual physical act of taking possession for the 
United States of Graham Bell Land and other lands in the Franz 
Joseph Archipelago is available from them. ‘There is no doubt 
that they did. 

AMBRICAN ARCTIC FLIGHT ROUTE. 


BHxcluding ‘consideration of possible land north of Alaska, 
between it and Peary’s “entire region and adjacent” ‘to the 
pole,a trans-Arctic ‘flight route from Alaska to north Burope 
is provided for the United States via Wrangell Island, De Leng 
Islands, and Graham Bell Land, with four main stops ‘en route 
and access to the Siberian coast, Taimir Peninsula, and ‘Nova 
‘Zembla on the way. ‘This route -is ‘not as short from Bering 
Sea to’ Greenland Sea, or from‘ the North Pacific to the North 
Atlantic, as the 'transpolar route, but it is over known ‘terri- 
tory, and has strategical value'to the United States. ‘Not being 
a commercial'man, I ‘hesitate to point out its commercial value, 
but there are plenty of men in Alaska ‘who realize ‘it, and they 
are not the only ones. 

Nor is it within my province ‘to ‘suggest just what action the 
United States ‘shall take to protect its rights. The State De- 
partment exists for that purpose, and is quite capable ‘of *func- 
tioning when it so»wills, 

NAULTY PLANS USED BY AMUNDSEN. 

The importance of the Arctic flight routes is understood by 
other nationals, as the deliberate appropriation of my polar 
flight plans and even of my ‘announced ‘route by Amundsen, fhe 
Norwegian, indicates. .Emboldened ‘by ‘the lack of criticism of 
his action in this country, due to good-natured indifference 
and a lack of realization of what is afoot, Amundsen is now 
attempting to make ‘Point Barrow by surface ‘ship and start 
a flight across the ‘Arctic'from there. An agent of ‘his ‘recently 
denied that Amundsen intends to take possession of land if*he 
fmds it north of Alaska, but ‘a previous statement differs with 
that. 

In‘an account of Amundsen’s plans sent out 
News Service from Seattle on ‘March ‘¥1, 


Internationyl 
‘und beaded 


“pole,” 


Juyy 21, 


“Plans to drift across North ‘Pole, and ‘journey may take ‘five 
years—New lands to be claimed ‘for the King of ‘Norway,’ ‘the 
‘statement is made,‘as printed ‘in'the Washington ‘Times of that 
date: “"The voyage of exploration will be mate under the flag 
of the King of Norway. Lands first @iscovered on ‘the journey 
will be claimed for Haakon VII, King of ‘Norway, who is helping 
finance’the expedition.” ‘This was given out by the same ‘agent 
who afterwards denied that Amundsen ‘intended ‘to take ‘new- 
found lands in the American region ‘for ‘Norway. 

Amundsen himself was then in Norway, but;previous to his 
departure Amundsen had .accepted -responsibility for the ‘state- 
ments of his agent. The whole idea of.appropriating the :¥air- 
fax Naulty plans had not been put up'to Amundsen then by -in- 
terests operating in the United States for a German,plane, and 
a Bavarian air motor and the plane he now purposes using 
with its British pilot ‘had not been “given” to Amundsen. 
That this is so is-shown ‘by this part of the article of March 11, 
which ‘reads : “Should the ice pack carry the Maud within flying 


‘distance of ‘the North ‘Pole the two airplanes (short-range 


English airplanes ‘previously referred to) will make a little 
side trip to the pole.” 
PLAND TO BE USED FOR ESCAPE, 

On March 17, 1922, Amundsen sailed from Christiania, Nor- 
way, for New York. The dispatch from Christiania said 
Amundsen ‘planned ‘to leave Seattle on his long expedition ‘into 
the ice-bound Arctic regions. Another article ‘from ‘Seattle on 
March 25, inspired by the same agent, announced ‘the: purchase 
by Amundsen of a large metal plane, said that Amundsen 
might attempt ‘to fly from ‘New York to Seattle (a part of the 
‘Fairfax Naulty ‘plans), and concluded by ‘the statement ‘that 
“The larger plane is to be provided ‘for a dash to ‘the nearest 
settlement in case of a mishap to the Maud.’ 


GERMAN PLANE GIVEN AMUNDSEN. 


Still there ‘was no announcement of a plan:by Amundsen to 
fly from Point Barrow to’the pole and on to North Gape. On 
Mareh 29, 1922, Amundsen reached New York, and, as an- 
nounceed in an article carried by the Associated: Press, the story 
‘reads in part: 

“Hardly had he landed than he hastened to a conference 
with John M. ‘Larsen, a governor of the Aeronautical Chamber 
of Commerce of America, After luncheon came the announce- 
ment that the larger of the: two: planes selected by the explorer 
would be the all-metal Larsen ‘monoplane. The plane, Captain 
Amundsen explained, was being supplied -by Mr. Larsen at his 
own expense, and the contribution which ‘the airplane -manu- 
facturer would make to the expedition would represent ‘about 
$40,000. Amundsen is confident that the monoplane—the eyes 
of ‘the Maud—will be. able to do its work well, permitting great 
sallies to either side of the vessel .and sending warnings .of 
ice fields and dangerous currents that should, be. aveided. -Be- 
sides the monoplane Amundsen will take.an Avro scout plane, 
a.smaller British ship, which will be used only in the vicinity 
of the. Maud.” 

RESULZS TO ACCRUE TO NORWAY. 

The article continues: “Amundsen ;plans to leave for Wash- 
ington in about a week for conferences there with Government 
officials *—thus attempting to create the thought that -the 
United States Government, as a Government, was interested 
ain his venture. Further on Amundsen is quoted as saying -that 
he “ would take 10 men with him when he sets out from Nome to 
drift to Spitzbergen.” 

In an article published March 31 in a Washingten newspaper 
Amundsen, who had.arrived in Washington, is quoted as saying 
that “the trip to the polar regions will be made under the 
Norwegian flag.and the direct discovery results will accrue to 
Norway, it is understeod, which is financing’ the trip in so far 
as the ship Maud, in which the veyage is to be made, is con- 

cerned.” *' “The objective will not :be the North Pole, 
sunamet ti ‘s possible that this point will be passed by the 
exploring party.” 

In the Washington Herald of Mareh 381, 1922, Amundsen is 
directly quoted as saying, “ First of all, we are not making this 
trip to find the pole but for the purpose of making scientific 
observations. * * * The first stop will be- Nome, Alaska, 
where we will take on supplies. From there to .East Cape, 
Siberia, ‘where we will ‘be outfitted with ‘fur suits. * 

We will puSh through ‘the ice as far as we can go, then iii 
up and ‘start-our long drift to the north. * * * If we suc- 
ceed ‘in ‘pushing through ‘the ice to latitude 75—Point Barrow 
is latitude 71-16, or 284 geographical miles south of latitude 
%5—we should come out in three years. However, if we freeze 
up and have'to start drifting from ‘72 or’73, say, we will prob- 
ably ‘be gone ‘five years.” ‘Under the subhead “To drift over 
Amundsen is directly quoted as saying, “We hope “to 







































































‘the North Pole. His latest plan, according to Mr. Hammer, is 


, plans for his attempt to fly to the North Pole, it was reported 


; Cape Columbia, as had been planned. A Norwegian air officer 
‘is going to Spitzbergen to mark out a suitable landing place.” 


| his talk about a surface drift, as he sent under his own name a 
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drift about 2,000 miles across the Polar Sea and to come back 
to civilization through Spitzbergen and Greenland, thence to 
Norway and home.” The article then reads: “ One of the prin- 
cipal objects of the trip, according to Amundsen, is to seek the 
theoretical continent that the late Doctor Harris believed to 
exist just eastward (sic) of the pole.” 

Amundsen attempted a flight across the continent but the 
plane cracked up in a foreed landing at Miola, Pa., and Amund- 
sen took a train to Seattle, 

‘ ARCTIC DRIFT PLANS OF AMUNDSEN. 

Amundsen left Seattle for Nome, not in the Maud but in the 
passenger steamer Victoria, and the Associated Press sent out a 
story from there on June 8, 1922, in which the ice drift on the 
surface was emphasized. I quote: “ The expedition is a resump- 
tion of the effort begun by Captain Amundsen in 1918, under 
auspices of the Norwegian Government, to drift past the North 
Pole with the ice floes. Captain Amundsen expects to drift 
past the pole from a point off northeast Siberia to Spitzbergen 
within five or six years. H. H. Hammer, Seattle, representa- 
tive of Captain Amundsen, was recently knighted by the King 
of Norway for his services in connection with the expedition.” 

BRITISH AIR PILOT APPEARS. 

At Nome a new man entered the case. In a dispatch from 
Nome, of June 30, 1922, detailing the send off the good-natured 
folk of Nome gave Amundsen, Elmer G. Fullerton appears in- 
stead of Omdal, the Norwegian flyer, who was previously an- 
nounced as the polar pilot. The story reads in part: “ With 
the Norwegian explorer (on the Maud from Nome) sailed El- 
mer G. Fullerton, Canadian, member of the British Royal Air 
Force, who will piloé the 185-horsepower Junker monoplane in 
its flight.” This is the first time that the real name of the so- 
called Larsen plane has appeared in print. The article con- 
tinues: “Fullerton said, ‘Captain Amundsen and I hope to 
make a nonstop flight across the world to Spitzbergen, taking 
about 24 hours for the journey. Our monoplane will carry 350 
gallons of gas and is equipped with special skis for landing on 
ice.’ » 






crew—Knudsen and Tessen—ashore to work back to Norway 
with his records. The fate of these men is set forth in an As- 
sociated Press dispatch from Christiania, Norway, under date 
of December 30, 1921. The dispatch, as printed in the United 
States, read: 


“ARCTIC MESSAGE TELLS OF TRAGEDY—BBARS DESTROYED DEPOT; ONLY 
20 DAYS’ FOOD,” SAYS LETTER FOUND BY SEARCHERS. 

“ CHRISTIANIA, Norway, December 30, 1921 (by the Associated 
Press) .— Bears destroyed our depots; we now have 20 days’ pro- 
visions,’ so reads part of a letter dated November 10, 1919, said 
by the official Rosta agency to have been found at Cape Wild by 
the Russian expedition under Begitcheff, which has been mak- 
ing a search in the Arctic regions to learn just what happened 
to Knudsen and Tessen, two members of the Amundsen North 
Polar expedition, who were lost during the winter of 1919. 

“Near Cape Premetny the expedition reports that it dis- 
covered the remains of a fire on a beach and of what appeared 
to be a burnt human body. Footprints of only one man were 
discovered. One rifle and cartridges of the Norwegian 1914 
pattern also were found. 

“The Begitcheff expedition was at Cape Wild on July 28 
last (1921). 

“ Several weeks ago a radio dispatch from Moscow told of 
the finding of the bodies of Knudsen and Tessen. The place 
where the bodies were found was vaguely described as ‘ near 
the mouth of the Jenesey,’ which was taken possibly to refer 
to the Yenisei River, which rises in northwestern Mongolia and 
flows northward through Siberia, where it empties into the 
Arctic Ocean. 

“An expedition to search for the missing explorers was also 
sent out some time ago by the State council of Norway, but 
this party returned last summer without finding trace of Knud- 


sen and Tessen at Cape Wild, where they were supposed to 
have been.” 























































HISTORY OF “ MAUD’S” VOYAGE. 


For an easterly surface drift across the Arctic ice Amund- 
sen left Norway in the schooner Maud in July, 1918. As the 
London Times of June 9, 1922, wrote, he “carried no air- 
planes.” As Amundsen himself said in 1920 on his arrival at 
Nome, Alaska, he “ regretted that he had no wireless on board.” 
Aircraft were at the height of their war development in July, 
1918, and communication by radio was then well established. 
Yet Amundsen had neither radio equipment nor airplanes on 
the Maud. Amundsen arrived at Nome, Alaska, on July 26, 
1920, with the Maud and started back again to attempt the 
surface drift across the Arctic back to Norway. He did not 
then provide radio nor airplanes, though there were ample 
supplies of war surplus to be had—and cheap. Nor did he say 
one word during his stay in Nome in 1920 about a contem- 
plated flight across the Arctic and to the North Pole. 

Word was received at Nome from a trading vessel that 
Amundsen in the Maud was caught in the ice again on Sep- 
tember 15, 1920, 20 miles off Cape Serdze, Siberia, and 225 
miles northeast of Nome. On November 11, 1920, Amundsen 
sent a dispatch from East Cape, Siberia, to a Copenhagen news- 
paper which read: “We sailed from Nome City August 8 
(1920). The following day we were held up by pack ice in 
Bering Strait. All aboard well.” 


NO AIRPLANES NOR RADIO ABOARD, 


No airplanes aboard, no radio equipment. No announcement 
of any plans to fly in the Arctic. Amundsen’s sole idea, then, 
was a surface drift back to Norway through the Polar ice. 

Nothing was heard from Amundsen until June, 1921. On the 
18th of June the following press dispatch was sent. out and it 
was generally printed by newspapers throughout the United 
States: 










VARIOUS STATEMENTS OF PLANS. 

The knighted press agent at Seattle on June 27 got mixed up, 
as he issued a statement that a cablegram from Captain Amund- 
sen five days before—that is, June 22—stated that Amundsen 
was leaving Nome for Point Barrow, where he intended to start 
his air trip over the pole. This article states later, “ Captain 
Amundsen plans to attempt a flight from Point Barrow across 



















to land at Cave Columbia, Grant Land.” 
Out of Christiania, Norway, on June 26, came this dispatch: 
“ Roald Amundsen, the Norwegian explorer, has changed his 





here to-day. He now intends to land at Spitzbergen instead of 









On June 9 Amundsen had intended to attempt a flight despite 







communication to the London Times in which he wrote: 

“ Should conditions allow me, Omdal and myself will start 
this summer from Point Barrow, the north point of Alaska, 
flying across the unknown regions of the Polar basin and cross 
the North Pole, thence making for Cape Columbia (northern 
Greenland, sic). A depot for our use has been established there 
by Capt. Godfred Hansen, who has worked hard and shown 
great capacity.” 

I have referred to the Hansen “ depot” in my letter of July 4, 
1922. 

From the first tentative announcement of a plan to use air- 
planes as “the eyes of his ship,” made on October 12, 1921, 12 
weeks after the Fairfax Naulty (American) polar flight plans 
were made fully public, Amundsen and his agent have varied 
continually in their statements as to the purposes of the ex- 
pedition. Now they have been joined by interests exploiting a 
foreign airplane and a pilot said to be now in the British Royal 
Air Force, This last I doubt. Fullerton may have been dur- 
ing the war in the R. F. C. or the R. A. F. He did pilot a 
Junker plane from Peace River to Fort Norman last summer, 
through Canadian territory, carrying the geologist of the Im- 
perial Oil Co. to the oil region at Fort Norman. I would not 
be surprised to find that he had flown to Wrangell Island to 
clinch Stefansson’s “ taking possession ” of it. 

FATE OF AMUNDSEN’S MEN, 

That Amundsen had no intention of making a transpolar 
flight from the Maud or from any land point when he started 
his Arctic voyage in 1918 is certain. He worked his ship with 
a full crew to Cape Chelyuskin, where he sent two men of the 

























ROALD AMUNDSEN RESCUED IN THE ARCTIC. 


“San Francisco, June 18, 1921.—The famous explorer, Capt. 
Roald Amundsen, lost for months in the Polar ice fields, has 
been rescued by thé fur-trading schooner Herman, according 
to a cable from Nome, The message announced the safe arrival 
of the schooner (Herman, not Maud) at Nome with Amundsen 
on board. Amundsen was forced to desert his ship, the Maud, 
in which he went north from Seattle last summer, and was 
picked up by the Herman after a long overland trip filled with 
hardship. Amundsen hopes to have the Maud towed to Seattle, 
when ice conditions permit, to be fitted out for another start.” 

SECOND ARRIVAL IN NOME. 


Amundsen left Nome for Seattle on the Victoria. He was 
extensively interviewed, both at Nome and at Seattle, when he 
got there on July 5, 1921. Ali his talk was then about his sur- 
face ice drift, never a word about polar flight. In its account 
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of his arrival at Nome on June 18 the New York. Times, under 
date of June 19, 1921, printed the following: 


AMUNDSEN BACK AT NOME-HIS SHIP DAMAGED—SAYS HH WILL TRY 
AGAIN TO DRIFT TO THE POLB, 


“Nome, ALASKA, June 18, 1921.—Roald Amundsen, the ex- 
plorer, whose ship, the Maud, wintered.at Cape Serdze, Siberia, 
arrived in Nome yesterday. and will leave for Seattle on the 
first steamer, he announced. ‘The Maud lost a propeller in the 
ice during the winter and will be towed to Nome this summer 
for repairs. The explorer, noted for his discovery of the South 
Pole and his many Arctic and Antarctic voyages, said he would 
continue his efforts to reach the North Pole, drifting with the 
Arctic ice floes, as soon as repairs to his vessel. were completed. 
He spent the winter (of 1920-21) on board the Maud with one 
native and three white companions, and said the party expe- 
rienced few hardships. He reached Nome on the trading 
schooner Herman, which had picked him up at Hast Cape, Si- 
beria. With the explorer were the daughter of Charles Carpen- 
ter, a Siberian trader, and a Chuchuk (Chuckchi) Esquimo girl, 
‘who he will send to school in Norway.” 

ACCOUNTS IN ALASKAN NBWSPAPERS. 

The Alaskan Daily Empire, of Juneau, on June 24, 1921, 

printed the following: 


AMUNDSEN HAS. HARD TRIP IN ARCTIC REGIONS—BOTH PROPELLERS OF 
“ MAUD ” BRBAK—IS RESCUED AND TRANSPORTED TO NOMB, 


“Nome, June 21 [1921].—Roald Amundsen, the Arctic ex- 
plorer, who arrived from the Arctic last week, in an interview 
to-day, said both propellers of. his sehooner Maud. were broken: 
One propeller broke in the Northwest [sic, Northeast. Passage 
meant] Passage in 1919, and the second broke last: fall between 
East Cape and Cape Serdze. Amundsen said the ice is the 
worst in years, and. vessels were locked in for the winter. 
Amundsen, in May, made his way to East.Cape, where he was 
tlie guest of Charles Carpendale. Natives on Diomede. Island 
informed Captain Pedersen,.of. the schooner. Herman, of Amund- 
sen’s plight, and the latter rescued him and brought him to 
Nome. Amundsen says he will continue his’ ice drift as soon as 
the Maud has beer repaired; which will be when the craft is 
towed to Seattle during the summer.” 

The Alaskan Daily Empire had announced the arrival of 
Amundsen at Nome for half'a stick, and this was what is known 
as’ a second-day story. Here was a direct interview with 
Amundsen, and then was his charce:to announce his flight plans 
if he had them in mind; but his mind’ wag fixed on the drift 
across’ the ice and flight was far from his thoughts. News- 
papers generally on June 19, 1921, carried a cable dispatch from 
Christiania, under date of' June 18, which set forth that the 
Storthing had received a telegram from Capt. Roald Amundsen, 
the Norwegian’ explorer, requesting that 300,000 kroner’ be fur- 
nished for refitting the explorer’s ship, the Mawd, in order that 
he might continue’ His Arctic expedition; that is, his surface 
drift. Here again was a chance for Amundsen to announce 
flight plans to the Storthing if he had them, but there is not a 
word about polar flight from Norway. 

AMUNDSEN AT SEATTLE, 

On July 5, 1921, Amundsen arrived at Seattle. The Seattle 
Daily Times, of July 5, 1921, after describing Amundsen’s: ar- 
rival from Nome on the steamer. Victoria, concludes with an 
interview with Amundsen, who said, “I am more confident than 
ever that I will reach the North Pole by drifting with the ice. 
The Maud broke her. propeller in thie ice last fall [1920] and we 
were thrown back a year in our venture, but’ I am not’ diseour- 
aged.” Here was another chance for Amundsen, on his arrival, 
to announce polar-flight plans if he had them, whiile he had the 
attention: of the world for a moment. A laudatory editorial on 
Amundsen and his drift work was printed in the Seattle Times, 
but no mention was made of flight plans. At that time airways 
across the continent were much in the public mind, and the 
Seattle Times carried an editorial on airways but never a word 
about. Amundsen’s “airway” across the Arctic. 

Amundsen dropped: out of print until July 17, 1921, when he 
was featured in a special. Sunday story with the Siberian and 
Eskimo girls at the Seattle Zoo, He was photographed: on the 
bridge of the vessel'whieh' was to tow the Maud down to Seattle; 
on July 21, 1921. On August 1, 1921, Amundsen sent out: the 
following story from Seattle. It was carried‘ by the Associated 
Press and as printed in the Dvening Star, of Washington, read: 


AMUNDSEN HOPES TO RADIO NEWS OF ARRIVAL AT POLE*—-EXPROTS TO INé 
STALL WIRELESS ON THE “ MAUD” AND WILL TRY AGAIN TO REACH TOP 
OF EARTH BY FLOATING WITH ICH FUORS 


[By the Associated Pressi] 

“ Seariren, Wasm., August 1 [1921].—F rom the remotest; most 
inaccessible spot on earth—~the North Pole—a wireless’ message 
will be flashed to the civilized world, if the plans of Capt: Reald 
Amundsen, discoverer of the South Pole and famous Arctic ex- 
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Plover; are carried out. Captain, Amundsen’s schooner Mand, 
on whieh he hoped.to drift past the pole with. the ice floes, was 
disabled: by, a broken propeller: off Gape Serdze, Siberia, after 
he had: spent two-years in. pushing around the eastward Aretie 
passage from’ Nerway. The explorer left, his: vessel and. her 
crew to await a break im the iee and proceeded, to Nome, later, 
coming to Seattle on a@ recent: ship. , 
FIRST MENTION: OF RADIO; 

“The Maud has no wireless apparatus, but Captain Amund- 
sen expects to install one when the Maud is brought here some 
time this summer to be repaired and refitted. Captain Amund- 
sen explained that his party had been cut: off from communica- 
tion. with other human beings: for two years; with but one 
break—~his: trip out’ to Nome last) year—two years of ice-bound 
horizons;. of bitter cold, and of almost endless night. 

“<The war was raging in its most critical period when we left 
the world; most: of! you: know,’ he recalled, ‘ and for months we 
speculated in vain on the course of events. It was in December, 
1919, more! than a year after the signing of the armistice; that 
we finally met a Russian trader; who told us what had. hap- 
pened. Then'I determined that: we would: carry: wireless.’ ” 

The article continues: 

“ The explorer affirmed that his voyage had. tended. only: to 
confirm: his. previous theories about, magnetic properties. of. the 
Polar Basin. He expressed faith that an ocean. current running 
nertheasterly: from: Cape Serdze would. carry him past the: pele 
and eventually, into the Atlantie Ocean. 

“*When we reached) Nome a. year ago and started. back,’ he 
said, ‘the trouble was that. an. unprecedented. jam: of: ice pre- 
vented ‘us from.pushing far.enough north, We drifted.too much 
to the east, and the currents from Siberia are extraordinary ; 
it. is a: sort: of. whirlpeel, where one wanders around. in circles 
insteadi of foNowing any course.’ 

“*Tt will take ‘three: years, perhaps. longer,’ he predicted. 

“ Captain Amundsen said that an- important. part of his equip- 
ment consisted of books, hundreds of them. 

“*T read mostly fiction,’ he said. ‘ Under such circumstances 
a man’s mind needs:diversion: I: want something light, but not 
tee light; it.must.be plausible.’ 

“The Maud’s\ crew includes Dr. H. V. Sverdrup, a. scientist ; 
Osear Wisting,,G. Olonkim, and seven natives; They left Nor- 
way in 1918 and-remained buried. in the ice 19 months,” 

AMUNDSDN DID NOP ANNOUNCE’ FLAGHT PLANS. 

That was the time for Anrandsen to: announce: his polar flight 
plans, if he had: made them. He had: the ear of. the Associated 
Press reporter in Seattle: He: could. have had his story: of: hig 
plans spread over the world; but no such plans were in his mind. 
He specifically states his belief in a current: that would carry 
him in the ice: and across the: pole, and his whole mind is cen- 
tered: still om his original plam of an ice drift. There is no 
mention: of small’ airplanes: for by-flights' or exploration; no 
mention: of a: large plane to make the Arctic flight; no mention 
whatever of any flight: plans upto: October 10) 1921, The same 
day the above appeared in: the Star, Fairfax Naulty gave to the 
Associated Press Bureaw im Washington a: prepared statement 
of: his pelar flight plans, and’ it: was geverally printed through- 
out the country on’ August 2, 1921, The New York Times car- 
ried: the story in full and all the: New York papers printed it. 
It was printed in all the Washington papers on August 2, 1921. 

ACTIVITY IN AVIATION IN’ 1921, 


Had there been no public interest in aviation after the war 
Amundsen might claim.that this was.not.a good time to try. to 
interest the public in an Arctic ffigit. But he must have been 
told when he came out of the ice on the Maud in 1920 that the 
Navy N-C had flown across the ‘Atlantic via the Azores; that 
Harry Hawker had almost made a nonstop flight from New- 
foundland to Ireland;.and that Alcock and Brown had made it; 
on June 4, 1920, Lieutenants Bernard and Bossoutrol. flew con- 
tinuously for 24 Hours and 19 minutes at Etampes, France; 
long-distance. flights were common in Europe, and Col. R. B. 
Hartz liad made his famous “round the rim” flight in an 
Army Martin bomber.. The Nome Nugget. newspaper printed all 
this, and if flight across the Arctic had been ih his mind at all 
Amundsen liad plenty of time to formulate filght plans in his 
off-watch hours on the Maud from July. 26; 1920, when. hie left 
Nome, until June 18, 1921, when he arrived back again. 

Whien Amundsen reached. Seattle on July 5,.1921, and up to 
October, the newspapers were fill of the bombing tests off 
the Virginia capes and the long’ flights made by land planes 
over the sea during’ these’ tests, especially Brig. Gen: William 
Mitchell's: severi-hour oversea flight in land’ plane, 
Army’ Air Servies was conducting a “ve publicity drive for 
franscontinental airways; On. July 30° Durafour, a French 
aviator, landed on the ice on the summit of Mount Blanc, On 
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lished'a- record for altitude of 34,768 feet and a record of tem- 
perature during fitght’ of 69° below’ zero. On Jiily 16 
Millan started off’orm his Baffin Bay expedition from Wiscassett, 
Me:; and much was printed ahout his radio ent. On July 
27 Dimer: Fullerton, Bill Hill, and’ Geologist T. A. Link flew 
from Peace River to Fort’ Norman, north. of the Arctic; and 
on September 29 Kirsch’s record for height was broken by 
Lieut: Join A. MacReady, from MeCook Field; with a record 
for altitude of 40,800 feet and. for temperature of 60° below 
zero, Lieutenant Kirsch made a speed: of 179 miles an hour 
in a Freneh monoplane im October. On August 18 seaplane 
flights were announced from Seattle to Joneau. On 
17 a Loenig seaplane made an altitude record of 19,500, feet 
with four persons aboard. 

NO WORD ABOUT POLAR FLIGHT UNSIL. OCTOBER. 12. 


Full, accounts of. these: events. were carried,.im all the news- 
papers.. If Amundsen. had, thought. of a, pola, flight, evem im 
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thoughts, to. a focus, especially when. in September it was an- 
nounced, from England that Shackleten. was, taking, a smath 
plane with him to the Antarctic, But newer a werd: came. from 
Amundsen about a. polar flight. until. October 12,, and; then, his 
word might be said to be a whisper. 

At the request of W. W. Jermane, Washington correspondent 
of. the Seattle. Times, Fairfax Naulty prepared am article: de- 
scribing his;polar-flight plans and: giving the route: of the flight: 
This, article. was: printed: in: the: Seatthe ‘Times on October: 10, 












August 2: axticle in the Seattle Times, which was reprinted in 

full, in the-Conerusssonau, Recornp,ef July 6, 1922. Two days 

afterwards, by accident, Fairfax, Naulty saw im the Philadel- 
phia Inquirer: an; article which read: 

“,MUNDSEM MAE TRA¥ES BY AIRPLAND TO. POLS—DRPLORDR WILL FLY IP 

DRIFTING IN SHEP: 18: IMPOSSIBLS. 

“Smatrin, WasH:, October 12, 1921.—Capt. Roald Amund- 

~ gem, discoverer of! the South Pole: and conqueror of the North- 

east Passage, will use airplanes in an. effort to reach the North 

Pole if present plans fer drifting past the tep of the worl? 

5 prove’ impracticable, H. H. Hammer; his representative, an- 

nouneed. here to-day: 

“Captain Amundsen has already obtained the services of two 
Nonwegiam a » who will sail with his ship, the Maud, 
when: it leaves: Seattle next May to resume its interrupted far 
nerthern: trip, aceording to the announcement. 

“The; explorer’s original plans: for the expedition called for 
a five years’ drift: with the Arctic ice pack.” 

This.is the first) public statement made by Amundsen, or in 
his; behalf, of any imtention. to use airplanes in the Arctic: in 
connection with the Maud: ice drift, from his start from Nor 
way in July, 1918, te’ Oetober 12, 1921, 10 weeks after the full 
plans; of: Fairfax; Naulty had) been given. the widest publicity. 
The, full. plans: were: published in the Seattle newspapers on 
August 2, 1921; and the Seattle: Times printed @ special’ article 
on: its front: page on October 12; 1921. To say that Amundsen 
knew nothing: ef the Fairfax Naulty plans is: buncombe, Even 
if Amundsen’ does not read! American papers, some one would 
have, told; him: about the matter, as F was constantly kept 
informed-of his movements: without effort'on my part. 

AMUNDSEN DOUBTED HIS OWN PLANS, 


The statement is worth 4, second reading; “May travel. by 
airplane if present plans for drifting past, the top, of. the world 
prove impracticable; the expiorer’s original plans, called for a 
five-year drift with the ice pack” Amundsen was-not. then sure 
that he would use airplanes—“ May travel by airplane” is not 
the same as “ will fly to the pole.” “Amundsen was even in 
doubt about his-ability to drift across the ice with the Maud,” 
the. article.reads, “if present| plans for drifting past the top: of 
the werld prove, impracticable.” 

“ Present plans” means that it was Amundwen’s plan, even as 
late. as October: 12,1921, to: drift: with the ice in the Maud; -his 
mind was, stilh on his: surface expedition, There was no an- 
nouncement of the route) to: be flewn, purpeses, of flight, nor 
sueh, clear exposition of! purpose, boiled down to ‘verbs and 
neuns;, as characterized the Fairfax: Nauity’ anmeuncement of 
August 2, 192k. Even aslate as Manch, 1922, Amundsen was 
stilk talking: about: the “‘ drift across the: pole-in the ice.” 

Qn, September: 15, 1921, I prepared @ statement regarding 
the situation in ‘regard to my: Arctie flight: as it them existed, 
This; statement: was given to the Associated Press: and several 
New Yorkiand Washingten newspapers. It was not used in full, 
but was eut to fit space requirements. As it covers’ matter 
under discussion, I’ include it here. 
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July 15, Lievtenant Kirsch, another French airman, estab 


h 
i 
t 


-end of 


the most. nebulous way,..these events; ought to have breught his, 


1921, and. was a recapitulation of the data! that appeared tn the: 







conditions that are so deceptive to explorers in viewing distant 


FAIRFAX. NAULTY’S PLANS OF SEPTEMBER, 1921, . 
Fairfax Naulty, onganizer of the,.al-Amezican North Pole 
trans-Arctic flight,, the. first. air expedition planned. to.attempt the 
Northeast Passage: by air across the Arctic. from: Point Barrow; 
Alaska, to North Cape, Norway, baek in Washington perfecting 
arrangements. after a, series of satisfactory. experiments in 
eaueens radio. tests in Pittsburgh, said; last night at the Hotel 


“The sudden change, in continental weather, extending from 


| Trinidad, where a West Indian hurricane. started, to Leth- 
| bridge, Alberta, Canada, where 5 inches.ef snew fell yesterday, 


will not affect our plans for the pola flight this autemm: fur- 
ther than to. advance the. probable date, of departure from. the 

September to about the 15th: of October. 
“ In, Pittsburgh. on Saturday, threugh:. 





Dan SupHeER- 


| LAND, of Alaska, I got. a relayed, radio from. the United: States 
| Coast Guard cutter Bear, giving, the weather conditions. east of 
| Point, Barrow im the; Arctie Ocean and in Beaufort Sea. The 
| Bear has just made pert. in Nome, Alaska, from a cruise in the 
Arctic as. far east: as. Demarkation Point, at the edge of Bean- 


fort Sea; the: farthest. east and. north, that. evem that; intrepid 
vessel ever made. in her 36, years. of.senvice. This. report shows: 
that, most.of the heavy Arctic ice isoff.shere, that there is not: 
mauch of it, that. the: weather, in the region covered. has: been: 
unusually hot, and that there was neither raim ner: fog; that 
terror of the airman, in. the Arctic in. the month of: August. 

“ Other reports; from Nome and, Wrangeb Island, and I am in 
constant. touch. with the, Nome negien, by radio; show that the 
east-northeast. winds, which. have prevailed off Demarkation 
Point changed, to seutheast winds with rain at. Nome: and to 
southwest winds with fair skies, at Wrangel Island This 
means that we ought to. have. clear: weather and. northwest winds 
along, the one. hundred. and, sixtieth west: meridian: after we 
clear Keenan Island, probably as: far: nerth: as: the eighty-fifth 
parallel, in October. Farther north we wilh. either find a polar 
calm or strong vortical winds, blowing steadily from the ‘ nerth- 
west,’ and either will help us.. Like the persistent, Icelandic 
‘high ” the weather in the region we purpose flying over is not 
subject to much fluctuation. If we have a follewing. wind: all. 
the way across,its speed. will add to.the speed. of our plane, and. 
we may be able to. set a. record for flight time in the. first, polar 
air grepctem that later air cruises will. have hard. work to 

ORIGINAL PLAN WAS FOR 1922, 

“Originally my air expedition. was. planned for June, 1922, 
but certain strategic considerations, in, addition. to unusually 
favorable weather this summer, indieating a, continuance: dur- 
ing the autumn, forced me te set.ahead the date of the entire 
flight and to use a. different type of airplane from. the new all- 
steel one we planned to build this winter for the, flight next 
year. We shall use a well-tested plane now built, and it is 
capable of carrying four persons,.50 hours’ flight fuel, all needed& 
instruments, and a four months’ supply. ef dehydrated foed. If 
our plane meets with accident, we can use. her ribs, and 
spars to make light sledges and mush. back to Parry Islands, 
Garfield Coast, Greenland, or even. inte. Spitzhergen, depend- 
ing on where we lose. the plane, if we do. We do. not, expect 
to crash, and so far as possible. have previded against. acci- 
dent; but we are also prepared for a land or ice mush if called 
on to make it. 

“Tf the expected conditions of weather come in October, we 
shall be able to make the polar flight from Point Barrew. across 
the North Pole. to, North Cape, Nerway, in. a week frem the 
time we take the air at Barrow and have ample time for: ob- 
servations of ice, land, water, and air, and for observations 
to assure us and the world that. we, have reached the. North 

‘ol 
a ™ TO RADIO ARRIVAL, AT POLS. 

“At the North Pole we shall radio our observations and ask 
for any corrections from the Naval. Observatory, and. Harvard 
and Columbia Universities by, relay, and if we are in enror 
that error can be correeted while. we are. at the pole. Our 
method will relieve our reports of any doubt, as to, accuracy. 
There will be four men. at the North, Pole, and each one of them: 
will make observations under my direction, so there will be. a 
mutual check up on personal equation as well as. possible instru- 
mental error. If there are any. criticisms of our. observations, 
that will be the time to make. them, while we are.still.at the 
North Pole, : 

“The. hot summer of 1921 in, the Aretie, having: melted 


‘mauch of the ice. that is assumed ta remain during the summer, 


will enable us to tell, even. in flight, with ordinary visibility, 
whether it is land, ice, or, water below us, and the mirage 






objects from the surface ought to me minimized by lessened 
surface ice and our altitude in flight. Further, we shall get 
better photographs of ‘surface flown over due to contrast of 
water, land, and ice. As the sun will be below our horizon 
for part of the time of the flight, it may be a surprise to learn 
that we expect to take still pictures of the Arctic surface and 
clouds, but it must be remembered that the moon will be high 
and full on the 16th, that we shall have the actinic glow of the 
Milky Way, the crest of the Zodiacal Light, the Gegenschien, a 
strong twilight glow all around that horizon, possible aurora, 
and with clear weather the light of the stars in that dustless 
air will be no mean actinic factor. Even if natural conditions 
do not help we shall get flash-light or ‘flare’ photographs by 
dropping the new flares that give intense illumination for 
five or more minutes over an area several miles in diameter. 
These flares will also be of great use in determining drift of 
the plane and speed and in showing us our way. 

“The polar flight is purely a civilian, scientific, and technical 
enterprise, but I have been aided unofficially by the best 
genuine experts in all lines in the United States, and all of 
them have given of their best to make this American ex- 
pedition a suecess. I have had long conferences with Capt. 
St. Claire Street, Air Service, Army, who was in command of 
the Army Alaska flight of 1920, and with Lieutenant Crumrine, 
one of the pilots who flew to Nome. Neither sees any great 
difficulties for resolute men in the way of the polar flight 
even as late as October. Nor does Brig. Gen. William Mitchell, 
in command of the First Aerial Brigade and chief of the flight 
section of the Air Service, who spent several years in Alaska 
and who knows the country well: My conclusions as to prob- 
able weather conditions have been approved by R, L. Lerch, 
of the Hydrographic Office. The best data available has been 
at my disposal from the Coast and Geodetic Survey and all 
the published reports of the Bear have been freely consulted. 

CREDIT TO OTHERS FOR WORK. 

“ Here let me emphatically and gratefully say that were it 
not for the work of all the men who have given their best 
to aviation and Arctic exploration the polar flight would 
not be the practical effort that it is. Were it not for the work 
of Mitchell, in proving that a land plane could remain aloft 
for seven hours’ flight over water and fly 700 miles with a 
single supply of fuel; of Street, in making the pioneer flight 
to Alaska; of Hartz, in flying a Martin bomber around the 
United States with a crew of five; of General Squier and 
Colonel Culver, in radiophone experimentation; of Glenn 
Martin, in aircraft design; of Hartney and Crumrine, in 
wide flying experience; of my son, Leslie Fairfax Naulty, in 
collating for years all available Arctic data and charting it 
and turning out most valuable maps, and of the work of every 
Arctic explorer from Parry, in 1819, through Franklin, Mc- 
Clure, Nordenskiold, De Long, Greeley, Nansen, Baldwin, Fiala, 
Nansen, Sverdrup, Peary, Abruzzi, Orleans, Kane, Hall, Nares, 
and the seldom accredited men who financed some of these 
explorers, and all the gallant men of all nations who risked 
all and gave all in surface exploration, and on whose mate- 
rial I have heavily drawn on what to do and what not to do, 
not even forgetting Vincent and Coffin, the designers of the 
Liberty air motor, which we all use, my polar air expedition 
would not be possible. 

“Whatever credit may come to me, succeed or fail, and I 
do not expect to fail, will be due to me only because of what 
I have done in realizing the possibilities of the polar flight 
and as the last organizer and user of what all those who have 
gone before me have done. It is not a one-man job. A thousand 
men, in over a century of Arctic exploration, each have added 
their contribution to this supreme effort. Had they not gone 
before and partly blazed the way we should not now be able 
to attempt to open the last closed door of the earth—the 
northeast passage across the North Pole by air. 

“TI have been conducting experiments with analeptic, or 
step-up, radio transmission in Pittsburgh and feel that we can 
now be sure of a sending range of 2,600 miles by radio under 
fair conditions. With a dual set we shall be in hourly radio 
relay communication with the world during the flight and 
stops. If we get into trouble, our last radioed position will 
tell the relief party that will be dispatched at once just where 
we are, as we shall give our position every hour. ‘If we 
don't hear from you for six hours, we will come roaring up 
after you with a squadron, if need be,’ said General Mitchell 
to me. We can easily reach Nome radio station and may 
even be able to make the Maine stations in night sending. 

EXPECTED TO FIND POLAR LAND. 

“J certainly do expect fo find land between Point Barrow and 
the North Pole in the region north of Grant Land, Garfield 
Coast, Cape Isachsen, Polynia Island, and Landsend, Parry 
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Islands. In January, when Shackleton was. in New York, he 
told. me that my son’s chart of 1917, copies of which he had 
access to, had convinced him that land or shallow water ex- 
isted north of Beaufort Sea. As shown in that chart, the sepa- 
ration of the Bering current, Polar current, and Northwest 
Asian current, at about 72° north and 165° west, indicates land 
between the separation point of these currents and the North 
Pole, This is confirmed by the deeps sounded by Nansen in 
the Fram from 80° north and 180° east to 84° north and 70° 
east on the Asian side of the Arctic Ocean. “Trough deeps” 
like these always occur on the sea side of mountain ranges, 
as on our Pacific coast and off Japan and the Kuriles. 

“If we do find such land, I shall name it President Harding 
Land, The melting of the ice, due to the past hot summer, 
will enable us to determine with certainty whether what we 
see is ice resting on shallows or actual land, and our photo- 
graphs taken there with the best aerial photo apparatus will 
enable us to study wide ranges of country at our leisure after 
our return, All the recorded soundings, the set of the Arctic 
currents, the probable ‘tailing out’ of the North American 
and Greenland mountain ranges, and the effect of the rotation 
of the earth in ‘ridging up’ near the pole indicate land, and 
I am willing to go on record now that it exists. 


CIRCUMAVIATION OF NORTHERN HEMISPHERE. 


“If all goes well, we shall completely circumaviate the 
Northern Hemisphere when the flight is finished. We hope to 
start the polar flight from Washington, using a land chassis 
as far as Seattle. There we shall change the undergear to a 
special underbody which I have devised for the Arctic, by means 
of which we can make a ‘landing’ on ice er water. Antyone 
who knows what a Great South Bay ‘scooter’ is will know 
the form of my device. From Seattle we plan to fly up the 
Alaskan coast to Anchorage, and from there will cut across 
to Nome and on to Point Barrow. From Barrow the actual 
polar flight will begin. We shall fly due north, using the 
stellar constellations for direction, and will cut and observe all 
the unknown arcs of magnetic variation, inclination, and in- 
tensity between the North Pole and the magnetic pole. After 
full observations at the North Pole we shall fly to Spitzbergen ; 
from there to North Cape, with a possible landing at Bear 
Island. 

“From North Cape to Hammerfest, thence to the head of the 
Gulf of Bothnia, avoiding the dangerous winds of the Norway 
fiords by using the Swedish soft coast. We shall complete 
the trans-Arctic flight at Bothnia, as the Arctic Circle cuts 
just north of the head of the gulf, and we will have first cut the 
circle west just north of Nome. We shall fly down the Bothnia 
Gulf to the Baltic and to Stockholm, thence to Christiania, 
Copenhagen, Amsterdam, Hamburg, Brussels, Paris, and Lon- 
don, We hope to reach London by November 15. 

“At that time the North Atlantic winds will probably be 
strong northwesterlies, and the same winds that have helped © 
us so far will be against us for a return flight. We shall stow 
the Inspiration, which is the name of our plane, at London, 
return to Pittsburgh, and build our all-steel plane, and next 
year we shall try to complete the cireumaviation of the 
Northern Hemisphere with the Inspiration, providing she is 
still airworthy, by flying from London to Drogheda Head, Ire- 
land; to Liverpool; to John O’ Groats, Scotland; to the Ork- 
neys; to the Faroe Isles; to Iceland; to Greenland; down the 
Greenland coast to Cape Farewell; across Davis Strait to 
Labrador; thence to the mouth of the St. Lawrence; up the 
St. Lawrence to Lake Champlain; down Champlain to the Hud- 
son; to New York, my native city; and finish at Washington, 
on the Potomac, as a seaplane, 


PLANS FOR 1922 AND POST OFFICE AT POLB. 


“Tf for any reason or combination of preventive conditions 
we are unable to make the polar flight this year, I shall build 
an all-steel plane at Pittsburgh this winter, equip it with two 
Liberty motors, and get away as early as possible next year. 
I want to make the polar flight this autumn, as the conditions 
are now most favorable, and we will do all possible to take 
off. Deo volente, we can make Point Barrow in a week from 
Washington, and we can shave the time of start, if the weather 
holds, from the States up to the middle of October. 

“JT shall take letters from leading men of the United States 
to leading men of Europe, and hope to postmark them ‘ North 
Pole. We will send radios to friends from the North Pole, 
but the first one of these will be to little Alexandra, the daugh- 
ter of a friend, who was the first to be promised such a mes- 
sage when the plans of the polar flight were first made known. 

“Mascots? None whatever, We shall rely wholly on the 
providence of God, earnest and thorough human preparation, 
a first-class equipment, and the benignity of Mother Natur@ in 
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Mr, KING. Mr, President, I have no desire to precipitate 
any discussion at this time in regard to bimetallism, although 
the chaotic condition of the world’s currency has led many 
economists and writers upon fiscal policies to reexamine the 
question of bimetallism or at least the question as to the func- 
tion of silver in the monetary system of the world. The 
awakening of the Orient, the certain increase of trade and com- 
merce between India, and China, and Japan, and the nations 
of Europe and America, emphasize the importance of what may 
be denominated the silver question. Silver has been and will 
continue to be employed in the Orient for monetary uses; in- 
deed, it is practically the only money in circulation in most 
regions of the Orient. 

The prosperity of the Orient and the development of trade 
and commerce among the peoples of Asia largely depend upon 
silver, If the use of silver should be restricted or its value 
measured by domestic products greatly changed, undoubtedly 
the reaction would be very great and the results could not be 
fully anticipated. The United States as a producer of silver 
is interested in the price which it will bring. It is interested 
in the place which silver shall occupy in the monetary system, 
not only of the United States but of the world. It seems mani- 
fest that with the expiration of the Pittman Act the price of 
silver produced in the United States will fall much below the 
dollar mark, which now is the price of an ounce of silver, A 
great depreciation in the price of silver would be injurious to 

‘ the West. Indeed, it is difficult to determine the effects that 
would flow therefrom, not only to the West but to the entire 
country. 

The resolution which has been read is temperate in language, 
admirably phrased, and eontains a sound recommendation. I 
sincerely hope that the Committee on Banking and Currency 
will fully investigate this important matter and make some 
recommendation tending to secure the result suggested in the 
concluding paragraph of the resolution. 


FUR-SEAL FISHERIES, 


Mr. HITCHCOCK, Mr. President, some time ago I intro- 
duced and the Senate passed a resolution calling upon the Sec- 
retary of Commerce for certain information concerning the 
sale of sealskins from the seal herds of the Pribilof Islands. 
A report was made something over a month ago and referred 
to the Committee on Commerce, of which the Senator from 
Washington {Mr. Jones] is chairman, together with the draft 
of a bill which proposes to annul the contract under which the 
Department of Commerce is acting at this time. I understand 
the Senator from Washington has not been able, on account of 
other duties, to take up the matter for investigation, but I 
want to call attention at this time to the very serious nature of 
the delay. 

The three-cornered treaty by which the killing of seals at 
sea was stopped was followed by legislation, and under that 
legislation the United States Government now kills all the 
seals which are to be killed on the Pribilof Islands. The old 
commercial contracts were done away with. It was intended 
that the United States should have the profits from the seal 
killing. Unfortunately, however, some three or four years ago 
a contract was made by the United States with a firm in St. 
Louis for the dressing of the sealskins, and since that time 
that company, rather than the Government of the United 
States, appears to have been making the profits out of the seal- 
skins. 

I have before me a tabulated statement with reference to the 
matter. The statement shows that the United States Govern- 
ment killed 23,555 seals on the island in the year 1921. The 
gross receipts from the skins amounted to $722,000, in round 
numbers. The cost of dressing, brokerage commissions, cost of 
the plant on the island, and so forth, amounted to $480,000, 
So the net receipts were only $241,000 from the 23,000 valuable 
sealskins, or a net result of only $10.28 each. From that $10.28 
the United States Government had to pay 15 per cent to 
Canada and i5 per cent to Japan, under our treaty, amounting 
altogether to the sum of $90,000. In 1920 the result was about 
the same... We received $715,000 gross sales. The expenses 
were $442,000, largely to the company in St. Louis. The net 
receipts were only $273,000. 

The trouble is, as I find the report shows, that the Govern- 
ment of the United States is paying something like $20 per 
skin to the St. Louis company for dressing the skins, and after 
that performance is gone through with the skins do not sell for 
more than they formerly sold for without any dressing at all. 

That is not all. It appears that several thousand skins every 
year—and the figures I believe show that ldst year there were 
something like 3,000 of them—after being dressed at a cost of 
something like $20 per skin, sold at less than the dressing 
cost. In some cases they sold for only 50 cents or a dollar 









































































ceives after that is very much less, 
Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President—— 







Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield. 














it was not by any means a normal sale. 






























sent to London for dressing and dyeing. 

















personally a deep interest in the subject. 














number of sealskins. 






braska allow me to interrupt him? 







Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield. 
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each. So that the Government of the United States lost on 
each skin in those cases almost the entire cost of the dressing. 
It received from the skins in 1919 $2,500,000, 

I think it is high time we had some explanation of why 
23,000 skins realized a gross amount of $2,500,000 in 1919, 
while in 1921 23,000 skins only realized a gross amount of 
$722,000. The net amount which the Government received, in 
1919 for 23,000 skins was over $2,000,000, while the net 
amount we received from 23,000 skins in 1921 was only $241,000. 
I think we should find out whether comparatively worthless 
skins are being brought down from Alaska, and, after the Gov- 
ernment pays $20 each for the dressing of those skins, they are 
sold for only a few dollars per skin, at a very large loss to the 
Government, It is very evident that the company in St. Louis 
is receiving between $400,000 and $500,000 a year for dressing 


the skins and that the net amount which the Government re- 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Missouri? 


Mr. SPENCER. I think the Senator from Nebraska is mis- 
taken about some of the facts. In 1919, when the $2,000,000 
result was reached from the sale of the skins, the skins were 
dyed by the St. Louis company and they were sold by the St. 
Louis company. The reason for the small amount derived from 
the 1921 sale, as my information is, was that the 1921 sule 
was of inferior skins which had accumulated for some years, 
some of them worthless, all of them not up to first. class, and 
The cost of dressing 
and dyeing has not been greatly changed. The cost of the 
dyeing and dressing has continued approximately the same. 

The profit to the Government since the St. Louis concern 
took over the dressing and dyeing has been out of all propor- 
tion greater than it ever was before, and in addition the dye- 
ing and dressing is being eonducted in the United States, 
whereas before it was conducted in England. 

I may say, merely by way of information, that the firm under 
whose auspices this was done has practically gone bankrupt. 
The Gibbons & Lohn Dressing & Dyeing Co., who did the busi- 
ness, were owned by the International Fur Exchange, which 
failed a year or two ago for several million dollars. 
the dyeing concern operated at a constant loss, but my infor- 
mation is that now there is some profit in the dyeing of the 
skins, the details of which I do not have at hand. I do know 
that the price paid for dressing and dyeing is only a fair price, 
and that the United States Government is receiving a return 
from its sealskins many times greater than when the Govern- 
ment sold only the raw skins which were by the purchasers 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I agree with the 
Senator from Nebraska that the matter ought to be investi- 
gated. I have been trying to bring about a meeting of the 
committee and to have a hearing upon the subject. 
matters are in shape so that we can have a hearing some time 
next week, and I have planned to call the committee together 
some time next week to give those interested in the matter an 
opportunity to appear before the committee. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I am very giad to hear that. 
I was the author of 
the amendment which was ingrafted upon the legislation, car- 
rying out the treaty with Great Britain, Japan, and Russia 
regarding the killing of seals by pelagic hunting. 
the amendment, and fought it through the Senate, providing 
that for 10 years this herd of seals should be allowed to in- 
crease and that no killing should occur there. We finally coim- 
promised with the House of Representatives on a closed sea- 
son of five years, and the result is that the herd, which had 
diminished to something like 100,000 seals, has now gone up to 
nearly 1,000,000. It is a valuable asset to the United States. 
At the present time sealskins sell in the market at more than 
they sold for a few years ago; yet the Government is not 
realizing one-tenth of what it realized in 1919 for the same 


Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ne- 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Missouri? 


Mr. SPENCER. The Senator from Nebraska does not mean 
to intimate that the Government in the last 5 or 10 years, dur- 
ing which the St. Louis concern has been dyeing and dressing , 
those sealskins, has not received many times more than it- 
ever received under the old arrangement? 
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Mr. SPENCER. The Senator, as I understand, is confining 
himself to the difference in proceeds between the years 1919 
and 1921, and that difference is occasioned as I have indicated. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator from Missouri is not en- 
tirely correct. The Government of the United States had two 
contracts with commercial companies for the killing of seals, 
but they were canceled by legislation which was put into effect 
in 1912, I think. Prior to that time, however, the Government 
of the United States realized out of those skins between $9 and 
$10 per skin, and this year the Government only realized $10.28. 

Mr. SPENCER. What the Senator states is true as to that 
exceptional year. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. There have been two exceptional years. 
I am calling attention to the fact that in 1921 23,000 skins only 
brought to the three Governments $221,000, or $10 per skin, 
whereas in 1919 they brought $84 per skin. Even during the 
World War, in 1918, $386 per skin was realized. 

There is a cause for this decline, and the cause is that the 
company in St. Louis is making inordinate profits out of those 
skins. That company is allowed under its contract with the 
Commerce Department to send its agents to Alaska and to 
select the skins which are to be sent to St. Louis for dressing. 
During the last year thousands of those skins, when dressed 
at a cost of $20, sold for merely nominal figures, sometimes as 
low as 50 cents per skin. That company is responsible for 
sending those skins down to St. Louis, because the Govern- 
ment depends upon it to select the skins. The company made 
$20 per skin in dressing them, but the Government in some 
cases did not get 50 cents a skin out of them. 

> SPENCER. Will the Senator from Nebraska yield to 
me 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, Yes. 

Mr. SPENCER. That is entirely true in that exceptional 
year when they were getting rid of a job lot that had accumu- 
lated for years; but I may say to the Senator that the returns 
to the Government of which he has spoken so approvingly, of 
the large amount of $80 a skin and $40 a skin, were obtained 
when the St. Louis company was dyeing and sealing at pre- 
cisely the same rates at which it is now dyeing and sealing. 
The decline was not due to any exorbitant rate secured by the 
St. Louis concern; it was not due to the contract which they 
made with the Government some years ago, which has been 
modified only in some negligible manner, but it was due to the 
difference in the market price of sealskins. In 1921 no seal- 
skin sold for a high price, and the refuse naturally sold for a 
very low price. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I am not going into an extended discus- 
sion now, but I am told by competent authorities that those 
skins will sell at as large a price without any dressing, simply 
in salt, as they. will sell after the dressing by this company in 
St. Louis. 

I am not holding the present administration responsible for 
the contract, which was made under a previous administration, 
but I say the contract ought to be abrogated. I believe it is 
an illegal contract. It is costing the Government of the United 
States at the present time hundreds of thousands of dollars a 
year. 

Of course, the company in St. Louis for which the Senator 
speaks is making that money out of these skins. Its agents 
are authorized to select the skins in Alaska. Some of them 
are not worth dressing at all, but they have sent them to St. 
Louis and dressed them at an expense of $20 per skin to the 
Government, while, as I have said, they are then being sold for 
a nominal amount after that has been done. That practice 
ought to be put a stop to; and it ought to be put a stop to 
before the seals are killed and their skins sent down here in 
August and September. Therefore, I suggest to the chairman 
of the committee that the matter is urgent. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Nebraska vield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield. 

Mr. NELSON. I can only say that I am heartily in accord 
with the views of the Senator from Nebraska. The old system 
of killing seals had reduced the seal herds in Alaska until 
there were only about 200,000 left. We had to adopt a closed 
season, and after great effort and much opposition we finally 
succeeded in securing the passage of a law providing that that 
season should be for five years. Under that law there has 
been a great increase in the seal herd in Alaska, and if the 
matter continues under the control of the Government, as it 
has been since the passage of the law to which I refer, the seal 
herd will continue to increase, 
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I discovered, however, at the time we were seeking to have 
that legislation enacted there was a great deal of opposition 
from certain persons in St. Louis, and particularly from a mem- 
ber of the President’s Cabinet, who is still living at St. Louis. 
He threw all the obstacles possible in the way of securing the 
legislation and also in the way of the execution of tie law after 
it was enacted. He did that to my personal knowledgs. I had 
correspondence with him. 

Under the present law, instead of ‘sealskins being sent 
direct, as they were in old times, to London, where we got 
a good price for them, the skins are now sent to St. Louis, and 
a firm there, under the pretense of dyeing and dressing the 
skins, gets the lion’s share of the profits. I entirely agree with 
the Senator from Nebraska that that scheme ought at once to be 
broken up. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Recorp a tabulated statement showing the number of sealskins 
sold in 1918, 1916, 1917, 1918, 1919, 1920, and 1921; the gross 
receipts from the sale of those skins; the cost of dressing and 
other costs involved; the net receipts, the average net price 
per skin, and amounts paid to the Governments of Canada and 


Japan. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the tabu- 
lated statement referred to by the Senator from Nebraska 
will be placed in the Record in connection with his address. 

The statement is as follows: 
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2 Machined, dressed, and dyed skins. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. I wish to say, Mr. President, in closing, 
that I was induced to bring this matter up at this time by read- 
ing from a misleading statement purporting to be an interview 
with the Assistant Secretary of Commerce, Mr. Huston. He 
states in the interview that— 

The net profit to the United States Government averages a million 
dollars a year. 

As a matter of fact, as shown by the figures I have presented, 
the net profit to the Government of the United States does not 
aggregate at the present time $200,000 a year. If the Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce believed when he made that statement 
that the net profit to the Government was a million dollars a 
year it shows that he has no realization of what is being paid 
out for the cost of dressing under this very unfortunate contract. 
T am glad to hear the Senator state that an investigation will 
be begun next week. 

DISTRIBUTION BY FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS OF A SPEECH MADE IN 
THE SENATE. 


"Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, on yesterday the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. McLEAN] asked that the reports of the vari- 
ous Federal reserve banks in response to a resolution adopted 
by the Senate inquiring about the printing and distribution of 
a speech made by the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass] be 
printed in the Recorp. Those reports are all in, Mr. President, 
and before giving consent for their publication I desire to sub- 
mit a few remarks to the Senate. 

I have repeatedly stated in the Senate that the speech of the 
Senator from Virginia was circulated at the instance of the 
governor of the Federal Reserve Board, whose official conduct 
was involved in the controversy. No information as to who 
ordered the speech printed and circulated came from the 
governor of the Federal Reserve Board. The governor of the 
Federal Reserve Board knew that the question was being 
asked here repeatedly: At whose instance was the speech of 
Senator Grass being sent out by Federal reserve banks? I 
finally secured the adoption of a resolution by the Senate 
ealling upon the Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta to state te 
the Senate at whose instance it had circulated the speech. It 
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makers when he ordered the officials of the Federal reserve 
banks appointed by him to have printed and distributed the 
speech of one Senator assailing and criticizing the position of 
another Senator? 

I want Senators to think seriously upon that question; and 
while it involves me personally—I am the man criticized and 
attacked in the speech that these people have circulated, at a 
cost to the Government and the banks of nearly $7,000—I want 
Senators to think how they would feel if they should make a 
speech on this floor attacking any policy, and somebody made a 
speech in reply to it and arraigned them caustically for the 
position that they took; and then these banks published and 
circulated nearly 150,000 copies of that speech in the United 
States. How would they think and feel upon that subject? 

I hold that the governor of the Federal Reserve Board and 
the officials of the Federal reserve banks have no right to have 
printed and circulated at the expense of Government banks a 
speech made in the Senate against a Senator who has criticized 
the policies of the Federal Reserve Board. Can you imagine 
anything more dangerous and harmful? 

Mr. President, the speech that was printed and sent out under 
the order of Governor Harding undertakes to reply to argu- 
ments that I made in a speech in the Senate. I ask your close 
attention, Senators, to what I am now going to read from the 
speech of Senator Grass, which was printed and distributed 
by the tens of thousands under the order of the deflation gov- 
ernor of the Federal Reserve Board. Senator Grass said: 

I pointedly deny that there was deflation of either regional reserve 
bank credits or any diminution of Federal reserve currency for the 
period of the appalling drop in prices of agricultural products. In- 
stead of deflating credits and currency, the Federal reserve banks dur- 


ing the period of falling prices enormously expanded bank credits and 
increased the volume of circulating notes. 


Here is what the Government’s figures and records of the 
board itself show in refutation of what Senator Gass said: 

Loans, discounts, and bought paper held by all of the 12 Fed- 
eral reserve banks May 28, 1920 (p. 748, Federal Reserve Board 
Bulletin of 1920), $2,938,031,000. 

August 31, 1921 (p. 1240, Federal Reserve Bulletin of 1921), 
$1,527,255,000. 

January 25, 1922, $932,882,000. 

Contraction of credits by 12 Federal reserve banks, May 28, 
1920, to August 31, 1921, $1,410,776,000. 

May 28, 1920, to January 25, 1922, $2,005,149,000. 

Listen, Senators: Contraction of Federal reserve notes in cir- 
eulation May 28, 1920, to August 31, 1921, $625,555,000. 

May 28, 1920, to January 25, 1922, $923,020,000. 

There is the Government’s record and the bulletin itself is- 
sued by the Federal Reserve Board, showing that the speech 
circulated by the order of Governor Harding is at variance 
with the facts in the case. Yet the speech they have circu- 
lated denies my .position upon that, though the figures I gave 
were taken from their very records by John Skelton Williams, 
who was himself at that time a member of the Federal Reserve 
Board and Comptroller of the Currency of the United States. 
They have circulated that speech, denying these facts and fig- 
ures, spreading misinformation at a cost of nearly $7,000, 
through the distribution of one hundred and forty thousand and 
odd copies of the speech in question. 

Let me read another proposition in my speech which can not 
be refuted. There are many instances, but I will mention here 
just two, which clearly show how Governor Harding’s deflation 
policy bestowed big favors on New York City, while it dis- 
criminated against and withheld financial aid from the people 
of the agricultural sections of the South and West. In the 
autumn of 1920 national banks in New York City were bor- 
rowing, in proportion to their total loans and discounts, three 
times as much from the Federal reserve system as all the 7,600 
country national banks in the entire United States were bor- 
rowing at that time. In February, 1921, the Federal reserve 
system was lending to one bank in New York City three times 
as much money as 8 of the 12 Federal reserve banks were at 
that time lending on agricultural and live-stock paper to all 
their member banks in 28 States and parts of 5 other States, 
covering about two-thirds of the whole United States. 

Senators, I am giving you the facts from the record. Yet 
the Federal Reserve Board is circulating a speech which bitterly 
criticizes me and defends its policy of deflation. It would not 
make any difference whether it was my speech or your speech, 
Senators; I take the position that this Federal Reserve Board 
has no right to circulate anybody’s speech made in debate in 
this Chamber which involves charges of the board’s bad faith 
or incompetency. What right have they to use the power of 
their positions to distribute the speech of the Senator defend- 
ing their conduct when that speech contains criticisms of a 
Senator who has condemned their conduct? They have no 


right to expend the bank’s money, they have no right to ex- 
pend the Government’s money, they have no right to expend 
anybody’s money to circulate such a speech or to have anything 
at all to do with the distribution of a Senator’s speech which 
attacks and assails another Senator’s position. I do not care 
whether I made the speech or some other Senator made it. 

I am going to fight this thing out to a finish. The Senate 
must go on record upon this question. I take the position 
that the Federal reserve banking system must remain free from 
partisan controversies and political activities. It has no right 
to send a telegram out to the banks through the Federal Reserve 
Board suggesting that my speech or any other Senator’s speech 
containing criticisms of another Senator should be printed and 
widely distributed. This is the position I take, Mr. President, 


‘and I am everlastingly right in that position. There is going 


to be a record made upon this subject to look many a Senator 
in the face before 1924 is ended, if not in the campaign of 1922. 
If I can help it, I do not intend that this banking system shall 
be permitted openly, boldly, and brazenly to plunge into politics 
and go into the business of becoming a propaganda bureau to 
distribute the speeches of one Senator assailing and attacking 
the position of another Senator. 

_ In its. reply one of the banks said they had no thought of 
trying to injure me when it circulated the speech attacking me. 
They did not say that when they sent the speech out. They 
commended it and gave it wide circulation. Senators who 
heard the speeches of Senator Giass and myself know that the 
situation grew right warm and the debate very caustic at times, 
and the Senator from Virginia used pretty severe language in 
his indictments of my position in trying to controvert what I 
had asserted, and I in return did likewise. 

That was a matter for the Senator and myself to settle upon 
this floor. But when a great banking system, supposed to be 
free from political activities and partisan controversies, comes 
in and picks up and distributes the speech of one Senator assail- 
ing and criticizing the position of another Senator, it is wrong, 
Senators, and it ought not to be tolerated. 

This governor of the Federal Reserve Board assumes respon- 
sibility for sending out that speech, and I want an expression 
of the Senate upon his conduct in this matter. Here is what 
Governor Harding says over his signature: 

The Federal Reserve Board assumes responsibility for commending 
this speech to the Federal reserve banks for circulation. 

Mr. President, I hold that he violated the proprieties of his 
office, that he overstepped the bounds of the duties involved in 
his office, and that he transgressed all the rules of propriety 
which even touch remotely the duties of his high office. He had 
no business sending that speech out, or any other Senator’s 
speech, involving a controversy between two or more Senators 
where he himself was on trial. 

I had charged, and he can not disprove it, that he conducted 
a deflation policy that made millions of people poor and a few 
thousand people exceedingly rick. I have’ had letters even 
from the State of my good friend from Connecticut [Mr. Mc- 
LEAN] that agree absolutely with my position. I have re- 
ceived letters from people in every State in the Union who 
agree with my position. F 

I have a letter here which I received just yesterday from 
Idaho, in which the writer said he had read my speech very 
carefully, and agreed with me absolutely. He referred to the 
deflation policy of the Federal Reserve Board as an infamous 
policy, and I submit that where a matter had been up for 
consideration in this body and had been discussed for months, 
and two Senators, one on one side and one on the other, both 
enthusiastically contend that they are right in the eontroversy, 
the Federal Reserve Board did wrong when it took the speech 
of one Senator to that controversy and circulated it over the 
United States. 

Here is the letter to which I referred. 
Idaho, addressed to me, and reads: 

I have just finished a very careful reading of your s h on the 
Federal Reserve Board’s deflation policy, which you so kindly sent to 
me— 

He wrote me and asked me for it, and I sent it to him— 
recently, and it has cleared up a dozen difficult problems which have 
vexed my mind since the board adopted that policy. Your speech is a 
wonderful exposition of the infamy of tuat. policy, and your arguments 
can not be answered, 

I have scores—I have hundreds—of letters like that from citi- 
zens in the United States, and I read that much this morning 
and call this to the attention of the Senate for the purpose of 
showing that people are divided in opinion as to who is right, 
the Senator from Virginia or myself; and Senators in this 
Chamber are divided in opinion as to who is right. In the 
face of that fact, I hold that the Federal Reserve Board and 


It is from Rexburg, 









the Federal reserve banks have no right to take up the speech 
of one Senator and have it published and widely distributed 
at the expense of the banks or at the expense of the Govern- 
ment; and the Government would get part of this money, as I 
said, after expenses and dividends are paid. 

I say to the Senate that 90 per cent of that money belonged 
te the Government, and out of $4,690.34 these banks expended 
$4,221.75 which belonged to the Government of the United 
States. Have we not come to a pitiful pass when a banking 
system has grown So big that the head of it can sit im the Capi- 
tal and defy the Senate, pick out the speech of one of its Mem- 
bers defending the position of the Federal reserve banks and 
assailing the position of another Senator, and circulate 140,000 
copies of the speéch? 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President-—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yieid. 

Mr. McLEAN. The Senator from Alabama admits, I as- 
sume, that his speech, or his speeches, delivered frequently, 
were attacks upon the Federal Reserve Board? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Criticizing the poliey of the board, arraign- 
ing the policy and the members of the board. 

Mr. McLEAN. That being so, I would like to have the Sena- 
tor’s opinion as to what rights the Federal Reserve Board 
would have if they desired to controvert or dispute those at- 
tacks? 

Mr. HEFLIN. What rights? 

Mr. MCLEAN, Yes; what rights would the Federal Reserve 
Board have te answer the, Senator from Alabama? For in- 
stance, would they have the right themselves to prepare a reply 
and circulate it? 

Mr. HEFLIN. They did that. The governor of the board 
frequently. gave out statements trying to refute things I had 
said, and I never objected to it. 




































Mr. McLEAN. The Senator concedes that they had that 
right? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Te give out statements to the newspapers, of 
course, 


Mr. McLEAN. Does the Senator concede they would have 
the right to employ counsel to advise them with regard to the 
matter if the attack were a serious one, or secure the assist- 
ance of anyone outside of the membership of the Federal Re- 
serve Board? Does the Senator think they would have that 
right? 

Mr. HEFLIN. They might, if the charges were serious 
enough—if they were on trial, if they were indicted, if im- 
peachment proceedings were pending against them; and such 
proceedings ought to be pending against the governor of the 
Federal Reserve Board now. 

Mr. McLEAN. I think the Senator from Alabama has re- 
peatedly stated that he thought the governor of the Federal 
Reserve Board should be removed. That is a pretty serious 
declaration to be made by a Member of this body. I would 
like to ask the Senator if he thinks the governor would have 
the right to send out a reply which he himself prepared or in 
the preparation of which counsel might have assisted, or a reply 
including a speech delivered on the floor of this Chamber by 
another Senator of the United States? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Surely the Senator does not mean to in- 
sinuate that the Federal Reserve Board helped to prepare the 
speech which was delivered here in the Senate by the Senator 
from Virginia, does he? 

Mr. McLEAN. No; not at all. I am asking the Senator 
what differgnce it makes whether the Federal Reserve Board 
itself prepared the reply or whether it invoked assistance from 
outside including the speech delivered by a Member of this 
body? What difference does it make? 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator from Connecticut does not seem 
to get the distinction which I am trying to make. I am taking 
the position here that the board had no right to take a speech 
made in this body, where one Senator criticized and assailed 
the position of another Senator, and circulate that speech which 
contained attacks upon another Senater, 

Mr. McLEAN, It does not cost any more to send out a reply 
delivered by a Senator of the United States than it does to 
send out a reply which they themselves might prepare. I as- 
sume one of the main objections which the Senator from Ala- 
bama is urging against the course is that the circulation of 
the speech cost a certain amount of money. The Senator will 
admit that it would not cost any more to send out the speech 
ef the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass} than it would to 
send out the board’s own reply? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, the Senator does not get the 
point. I hope that other Senators have net failed to under- 
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stand me as the Senator from Connecticut seems to have done. 
He does not seem to get the point that in this Chamber where 
debates occur is. the place to settle these questions. When 
one Senator assails another, the other Senator has: an oppor- 
tunity to answer him on this floor, 
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But when the Federal Re- 
serve Board takes the speech of one Senator, assailing and 


criticizing the position of the other Senator, and circulates 


thousands upon tens of thousands of copies of it, and then re- 
fuses to give to the other Senator the list of those to whom it 


was sent, in order that he may send them his speech so that 
the recipients may read both sides of the matter, the Senator 


can readily understand the position I take. The American 


people are going. te understand it and they are going to con- 


demn this act, and I am going to call upon the Senate of the 


United States te condemn it. 


Mr. McLEAN. It seems to me the Senator from Alabama 


in the position which he takes practically denies freedom of 
speech to the members of the Federal Reserve Board—— 


Mr. HEFLIN. Not at all, Mr. President. 
Mr. McLEAN. Because if they are entitled to make any 


reply at all they are entitled to embody in that reply quotations 
from any source which they desire. I can not see any differ- 
ence or distinction between their right to quote the opinion 
of a private individual and their right to quote the opiuion 
of a Senator of the United States. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I am not responsible for that. 


The Almighty alone is responsible for that condition in the 


intellectual arrangement of the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. McLEAN. The Senator would not expect that they 
would include the speech of the Senator from Alabama. I 
take it that. the Senator from Alabama, when he circulates 
his reply, will not include the speech of the Senator from 


Virginia. 


i 
Mr. HEFLIN. No. When people have asked for both 


speeches I have referred them to the office of the Senator from 


Virginia that they might have both speeches, but of course L 


am not able to send my speech out and pay thousands. of dol- 


lars to send it to those who have read his speech, which was 


circulated at an expense which amounts to the equivalent of 


the salary of a Senator for one year. Here we are with this 
Federal reserve system, with this dreadful power, which is 
being turned into an agency of destruction and political propa- 
ganda, spending the Government’s money, spending the banks’ 
money to circulate the speech of one Senator attacking and 
criticizing the speech of another Senator who incurred the 
displeasure of the Federal Reserve Board, and a Government 
institution is being used to injure a Senator who has dared 


to eriticize their conduct. : 


The Senator who is attacked in that speech is denied even 
the names of those to whom that speech was sent, and the 
Senator from Connecticut is more responsible for the denial 
than any other Senator in this Chamber. 

Mr. McLEAN. The Senator from Connecticut is perfectly 
willing te take the responsibility for his position in the matter. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I am satisfied of that. 

Mr. McLEAN. The Senator has now returned to the ques- 
tion of expense. I thought the Senator from Alabama had 
admitted that the Federal Reserve Board would have the right 
to use their funds for the purpose of replying to an attack 
which involved moral turpitude or malfeasance in office of a 
serious nature, resulting in a demand on the part of a Senator 
of the United States that the governor of the board be re- 
moved from office. I understood the Senator to say the board 
would have the right to send out a statement in reply to such 
an attack. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The board has a publicity propaganda going 
on all the time. They have a paper of their own, the Federal 
Reserve Bulletin. They print every utterance or every speech 
that the governor of the Federal Reserve Board makes if 
he wants it printed. That bulletin goes out to the business 
men of the country in every State of the Union. Why, they 
have the means of sending statements all over the country. 
The advisory council issued a pamphlet here months ago try- 
ing to answer my position, without mentioning my name and 
others, and mailed that broadcast. That is another way. 

Here is a pamphlet [exhibiting] which I have just received 
entitled “Better banking under the Federal reserve system. 
A short story without figures. National Metropolitan Bank of 
Washington, D. C. Only national bank in the District of Co- 
lumbia a member of the Federal reserve system.” 

The author has reference in this pamphlet to the year 1920 
and is trying to answer in certain places some of the argu- 
ments I have made with reference to the deflation policy of 
the Federal Reserve Board. Ways to answer? ‘There are 
thousands of ways. Who paid for the editorials which have 
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been written in the newspapers from time to time attacking my 
position wherever the Federal reserve bank has its influence? 

Mr. McLEAN. Does the Senator want Congress to enact a 
law prohibiting the Federal Reserve Board or its. members from 
replying to the attacks made upon their official acts? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Not.atall. I have said that they have a right 
to do it, but I am trying to get it into the head of my good 
friend from Connecticut that there is a difference in their 
having the National Metropolitan Bank of Washington to issue 
a pamphlet, or haying another pamphlet issued. by seme other 
bank, or putting their statements in the: Federal. Reserve Bul- 
Ietin, and, on the other hand, taking up a speech made in the 
Senate assailing the position of a Senator and sending that 
out over the country. I say they have no right to do it. When 
they do that they are transcending the bounds of their duties 
as Government officials and using their power to discourage and 
injure those who dare to criticize their conduct. The state 
ment gotten out by the Metropolitan Bank of Washington said: 

Moreover— 

Talking about the Federal reserve system— 
it provides the entire country with a great reservoir of credit from 
wi farm and , forest and mine, factory and store, may receive 
assistance in producimg and marketing all the innumerable goods and 
ea go to make up American commerce, industry, and agri- 

That is the purpose for which we created the system. That 
is what it failed utterly to do in 1920 and in 1921. I have been 
attacking it for months and shall continue to strive to give the 
truth to the country with reference to that policy. 

Mr. President, | am not objecting to the Federal Reserve 
Board officials giving out statements over its name about their 
policy answering my position. I expect them to do it if they 
can. But let them answer through the Federal Reserve Bulle- 
tin and newspapers and letters and speeches, as they have been 
doing. They have the opportunity through a man who is on the 
Federal reserve pay roll, now editor of a big daily, who closed 
his columns to and stopped printing material sent him by the 
president of the American Cotton Association, whose name I 
shall mention in this Chamber very seon. Talk about free 
speech and means of publicity! They have am expense fund and 
a pay roll there through which they can take care of all that. 

I introduced and had passed a resolution cabling on Governor 


Harding to knew if they had a publicity fund, and he said “ no.” 
How did they get these things published? They de it by putting 


men on the pay roll. They call it doing work for the system, 
but really having them de newspaper work, and the banks and 
the Government pay for it. They have some fellow doing what 
they call economic research work, and he gets big publicity for 
the board. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President 

Mr. HEFLIN, I yield to the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. McLEAN. The Senator just stated he had ne objection 
to the Federal Reserve Board sending out a statement in reply 
to his attack, if dene ever its own signature. I want to get at 
just where the Senator weuld draw the line. Would the Sen- 
ator object te the inclusion in that statement of quotations from 
speeches of Senators? 


Mr. HEFLIN. That would depend on what it was they 


quoted. I should net favor permitting these Government oifi- 
cials to circulate at all the attack of one Senator upon another 
Senator. 

Mr. McLEAN, Will the Senater please answer my question? 
Would the Senator object to the inclusion in that statement of 
quotations from other sources? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Not if they personally paid fer the postage 
and the matter circulated did not carry the criticisms of one 
Senator against another Senator. 

Mr. McLBAN, I am talking about the principle; not the 
expense. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator does not seem ever to get the 
point I am making. 

Mr. McLEAN. I get the point; but I would like to know just 
where the Senator would éraw the line. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I want the Senator te draw the line right 
here. When one Senator in this Chamber in debate arraigns 
the position of another Senator and criticizes the other Senator, 
and then the Federal Reserve Board takes that speech and 
circulates it, it is violating the proprieties that surround the 
duties of its office. Now, if the Federal Reserve Board itself 
wants to say in an article in the Federal Reserve Bulletin, in 
public speech, in newspapers, as it has done repeatedly, that 
“Senator Heriin is wrong in this contention and he is wrong 
fn that,” I have no objection on earth to it. If the Federal 
Reserve Board wants to write a letter and mail it out to any- 
body and everybody saying, “Senator HeEFLIN’s position is 


wrong in this respect and that,” I would have no objection 
But when the Federal Reserve Board singles out the speech of 
one Senator defending its destructive deflation policy and criti- 
cizing and assailing the position of another Senator and mails 
that broadcast and spends thousands of dollars to do it, part of 
which I believe is Government money, I protest against it, and 
T ask the judgment of this body upon it. 

I ask every man who sustains that action to confront his 
constituents and acknowledge that he voted to permit the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board and banks to go into polities and to use 
the power of their offices to circulate the speech of a Senator 
pleasing in their sight when that speech contained criticisins 
against a Senator that they desired to punish and injure—— 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. McLBAN. The Senator says he wants the judgment of 
the Senate on something. I am trying to get at just what he 
wants. Now, he admits he is willing that the reply issued by 
the Federal Reserve Board should contain a denial of the ac- 
curacy of the statement which was made by the Senator from 
Alabama. Is the Senator willing that that same statement 
should contain a statement of any other Senator replying to 
the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I will say this to the Senator from Connecti- 
cut: I used some pretty caustic language toward the Senator 
from Virginia in my reply here, and I do not think it would 
be right for the Federal Reserve Board or any other Govern- 
ment institution to circulate that speech. I do net think it 
would be fair to the Senator from Virginia for them to do it. 
If I want to circulate my speech, or if the Senator from Vir- 
ginia wants to circulate his speech, that is my busimess and 
his business; but it is net for Government officials who are 
appointed for the specific purpose of running a great bank- 
ing system and staying out of political controversies, to 
take my speech or the speeeh of the Senator from Virginia 
and cireulate it. I would submit that proposition to the 
judgment of the Senator’s own fair-minded constituents and 
be willing to abide by their decision on this point. 

Mr. McLEAN. As I understand the Senator, he is willing 
that this reply should contam the opinion of anyone outside 
the Senate of the United States, but his contention is that the 
Federal Reserve Board would have no right in their reply to a 
vicious attack made by one Senator te include a statement 
made by another Senator on the floor of this Chamber? Is 
that right? 

Mr. HEFLIN. 

Mr. McLEAN. 

Mr. HEFLIN. 
times. 

Mr. McLEAN. If that is the Senator’s position, then, I have 
nothing further to say. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I want to get my contention, if it is possible, 
clearly in the Senator’s head. I am having great difficulty in 
doing it, however. It is a pretty hot day, but I am going te 
make another attempt. 

Mr. McLEAN. It seems to be rather difficult for the Sena- 
tor from Alabama te understand a very simple question. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I think I understand the Senator and his 
position perfectly. 

Mr. McLEAN. I am asking a question which I think is sus- 
ceptible of a categorical answer, but up to date the Senator 
has avoided a reply. 

Mr. HEFLIN. In order that there may be no mistake about 
my position, I am goieg to state it again. If the Federal Re- 
serve Board should prepare an address of its own and mail 
out that address to the same people to whom the speech of 
the Senator from Virginia was sent, I should have no objec- 
tion; if the Federal Reserve Board should write letters to the 
same people who received that speech disagreeing with the 
position taken by me in my speech, I should have no objection 
to that course; but I draw a distinction, and I believe that 
every Senator in the Chamber, save my friend from Connecti- 
eut, draws with me the distinction between that course and 
the Federal Reserve Board taking the speech of any Senator 
in this body in controversy with me or with the Senator from 
Cennecticut and assailing the position of the Senator from 
Connecticut or my position and sending that speech out to the 
same people to whom the board had written letters or mailed 
its own statement. I hope the Senator can draw with me 
that distinction. In one instance the board would send out 
its own statement, and in the other it would send out the 
speech of a Senator in the United States Senate suggesting 
his views, giving the doctrine as he understands it, and reply- 
ing to the position assailing the attitude of another Senator, 


Replying to that Senator’s speech? 
That is the position which the Senator takes? 
I have tried to‘state my position five or six 
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Such action on the part of the Federal Reserve Board is wrong; 
it is unfair; it is unjust. 
Senators, some of you do not seem to understand it, but 


but also amongst the rank and file of the honest bankers in 
this country. I told the Senate the other day about a bankers 


when the bankers got home many of them wrote to a Repub- 


Harding’s reappointment. The power of the banking system, 
which was intended to meet the business needs of the country 
and to prevent hard times and panic, was recently used to kill 
business in the South and West, and is now by intimidation 
seeking to have the governor of the Federal Reserve Board in- 
dorsed by the men whom he through deflation has pillaged and 
plundered. 

I want‘ to read, Senators, some excerpts from a letter from a 
national banker to the governor of one of our Federal reserve 
banks. I shall not give the name of the bank, though it is a 
national bank, The letter reads: 

The * * * National Bank hereby acknowledges receipt of your 
letter of the 6th instant, stating—-‘‘It has always been my sincere 
belief that in any organization the sane and sure way to achieve the 
welfare of the whole is to cultivate— 

Listen, Senators— 
among the component members a spirit of cooperation and mutual 
understanding,” and requesting calls from any of its officers who may 
have occasion to visit— 

I will not name the place— 

In reply thereto permit me to say that this fine sentiment and mani- 
festation of business friendship comes too late, 

se 8 National Bank— 

Naming it— 
through its more than 50 years of existence, coming in contact and 
having relations with great numbers of people and institutions, can not 
recall an instance where it received as bad treatment as it has received 
from your institution, and that notwithstanding the fact that it is one 
of your largest stockholders. It is not necessary to review the facts; 
they are well known to you. 

Yes; the law compels us to do business with you. It places us in a 
state of virtual servitude to you, and you took advantage of the fact. 

If we had any choice in the matter, we would, without hesitation, 
sever our connection with you entirely, but as we can not, we can onl 
bide our time, hoping that there is still some justice left in this world, 
and that in the fullness of time would be meted out. ; 

In the meantime, it would be pure hypocrisy for any official of ours 
to be paying you friendly visits. 

Think of a great national bank which is a big stockholder in 
a Federal reserve bank writing a letter like that to the gover- 
nor of the Federal reserve bank, its spirit crushed out, com- 
plaining ‘of its ill treatment, and stating that if it could it 
would cease its relationship with the particular Federal reserve 
bank. Mr. President, the trail of that deadly deflation serpent 
is still visible, not only in the business of agriculture but 
throughout the banking area of the South and West. 

Oh, Mr. President, there never was such a propaganda as is 
being now carried on to have this man W. P. G. Harding re- 
appointed governor of the Federal Reserve Board; but he is 
not going to be reappointed. I have good reasons for saying 
that, and, as I have stated before, Senators will hear about it 
at the proper time. 

Mr. President, the history of this matter is going to be inter- 
esting. It will not be many months until it is known. Sen- 
ators can not waive this question aside. It is too big and 
serious. The little banker and the big banker in the system 
have been intimidated. They are sore and weary of the dicta- 
torial power exercised by the governor of the Federal Reserve 
Board and those in Wall Street who control him. They are 
going to resent it, and ought to resent it. 

I have shown Senators from the West how they loaned more 
money to one national bank in New York in February, 1921, 
than they were loaning in 28 States on agricultural and live- 
stock paper. Do Senators know what they sought to do? 
They sought to whitewash this man, Governor Harding, to put 
rings on his fingers and bells on his toes and lull the people to 
sleep while they got him reappointed. They were going to 
laud him to the skies, and the subsidized press, or that portion 
of the press which they own bodily, are lauding him now. 
They have attacked and assailed me. Let them proceed. So 
long as God gives me strength to battle in this body the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp at least shall have the truth as to this issue. 
What do I care about their attacks. Thugs have been em- 
ployed by crooks in high places to attack and murder men who 
dared to expose their criminal conduct, and I am not surprised 
to see the crowd that I am fighting hire spineless and con- 
scienceless men to assail me and others who are pleading for 
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there is an awful spirit of unrest not only amongst the masses 


convention which was held out in the West, where a friend 
of Governor Harding secured the indorsement of Governor 
Harding through a resolution adopted by the convention, but 


lican Senator of this body and protested against Governor 
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fair treatment of sixty-odd millions of people who are in dis- 
tress at this hour because of the murderous deflation policy 
of the governor of the Federal Reserve Board. 

The president of some bank in Philadelphia comes out and 
says that Governor Harding ought to be reappointed, If I 
were in that man’s place, I suppose, perhaps I would indorse 
him, too. If Governor Harding had not permitted the pro- 
gressive interest rate to operate in my section and kill business, 
rob farmers, and produce hard times, as it did, I might be - 
singing his praises now, but it will be long after I have 
degenerated and goné down in the scale of being below the 
station which I now occupy under the grace of God before I 
will permit my own personal comfort or any other personal 
aera to deter me in the work that I feel it my duty 
0 do. 

Mr. President, Wall Street is- backing Governor Harding; 
Wall Street wants him reappointed governor of the Federal 
Reserve Board; Wall Street is singing his praises. A Wall 
Street editorial said if he were not reappointed it would be 
taken as a triumph for Senator Heriin in the fight which he 
has made. Ged knows there is not any personal triumph 
sought by me. This man is from my State; he was appointed 
as a Democrat. Senators know what sort of a Democrat I am, 
and when a Democrat is criticized by me you all know that 
his offense must be very grave. Senators on the other side 
know that; they know that I would excuse a great deal that 
was not serious in the conduct of a Democrat. I am a par- 
tisan Democrat; I try to be honest in my position, and, al- 
though Governor Harding hails from my State, I stand here 
as one of the Senators from Alabama, in my place, speaking in 
part for the whole people of that State, and say that this deadly 
deflation policy which he carried out cost Alabama between 
$700,000,000 and $1,000,000,000. Senators, that is a severe loss. 
I do not care whether the responsibility rests on a Democrat 
or Republican; if he has done wrong and been guilty of 
criminal conduct he ought to be condemned. 

I wish to say to Senators on the other side that they will hear 
10 years from now, 20 years from now, 50 years from now. and 
maybe longer, of the crime of deflation carried on in 1920 and 
1921 by the Federal Reserve Board. We can not get away from 
the burning truth announced by Lincoln. God bless his memory. 

I have referred heretofore in the Senate to a farmer in my 
State with 10 bales of cotton, worth 40 cents a pound, or $200 
a bale, who owed $2,000, and who could sell his 10 bales and 
pay off the $2,000 debt and go home with a clear receipt and 
clean bill of heaith. When, however, cotton was being marketed 
intelligently and gradually the deflation drive struck him, and 
when in conference at Birmingham Governor Harding flatly 
refused to back the farmer in holding his cotton to secure a 
price that would cover even the cost of production and yield a 
profit, down and down the price of cotton went. The farmer 
said, “It looks like the bottom is falling out; we can not get 
financial aid to hold it for a reasonable price.” The spinner 
said, “I do not want to buy while it is going down so rapidly; 
it looks as though it will go much lower. I do not know what 
the other fellow may get his cotton for, and I am in competition 
with him in making cloth. If I knew that he would pay 30, 25, 
or 20 cents for his, I would pay that for mine, but if I should 
pay that for mine he may get his for 15. So I will stay out of 
the market.” I saw the farmers’ cotton business die under the 
deadly drive of deflation. Then what? It went down to 10 
cents a pound, and then the banks with the $2,000 indebtedness 
against the farmer were forced under the Federal reserve bank's 
deflation to pay it. “There is my 10 bales of cotton,” said the 
farmer, “but for deflation I could pay you and clear the debt 
with my 10 bales of cotton; but now it will sell for only one- 
fourth of it”—10 cents a pound, $50 a bale, $500 for 10 bales, 
$1,500 indebtedness hanging over him, and hanging over him 
now. 

It will take four crops to pay it, when during the time of 
inflation, caused by the Federal Reserve Board, one crop would 
have paid it. My position is that under the circumstances he 
ought to have been permitted to discharge that debt with the 
circulating medium we had and the’ volume of money that was 
then moving around. This is what Mr. Lincoln said about it: 

Any movement to artificially deflate before the debt can be paid, to 
change the medium of circulation upon which the debt was contracted, 
would be a crime. 

I want those words from the immortal Lincoln to burn into 
the memory of the Senator from Connecticut. 

He said further: 

I warn the American people not to permit a repetition of the crimes 
of history. Following great periods of inflation, if drastic artificia* 


deflation is attempt disastrous results must follow. I warn them 
not to permit the money powers— 
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Do you get: that, ‘Senators— 


to take advantageof ‘the: condition: of ‘the le. ‘I: warn them: not‘ to 
permit high, usurious interest. rates, -contraction sof the curremcy, 0 
any change in .the circula 
tracted ‘until ‘it'has been discharged. 


That. is ‘what Lincoln said. . Democrat.that I am, .I employ 


his language and I indérse that doctrine. What will this Re- 


publican Senate do to-day? Usurious interest rates? Sena- 
tors, they raised the interest rate from 3 and 4 to 7, per cent, 
and then did what Lincoln said should not:be done, and raised 
it to 874 per cent to a bank of my State, and choked it to 
death when it was trying to live through that trying period. 
I assail the position.of this Federal Reserve Board, and an- 
other speech assailing my position is distributed by the order 
of the governor of the Federal Reserve Board. 

Mr. President, to the.end.that the Senator from Connecticut 
may know what I.am driving at, I ask unanimous consent for 
the consideration of the resolution which I send to the desk and 
ask to have read in my time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Alabama 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of the 
resolution referred to by him. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let it be read first. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I will ask the Secretary to read it very 
slowly. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. “The resolution will be read. 

The Assistant ‘Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 321), as 
follows: 


Whereas the Federal Reserve Board is a Government institution, cre- 
ated by law for the BD cn se of exercising supervisory powers over 
pee pe of the financial policies of the Fede reserve bank- 
ng.system ; an 

hereas it was the purpose of those who created the Federal Reserve 
Board and the Federal reserve banks to keep them ‘entirely free from 
political.activities,of every kind ; and 

Whereas from information obtained from the officials of the Fed- 
eral reserve banks it appears that Governor ‘Harding, 6f the Federal 
Reserve Board, was ‘the prime mover in having printed and distributed 
many thousands. of copies. of-a speech of Senator GuLass made in‘ the 
Senate upon a controverted sehiect involving charges against the con- 
duct of Governor Harding and ‘t @ Federal’ Reserve’ ; and 

Whereas other Senators have challenged the correctness of many:of 
the anpueeme resented in said speech by Senator Guass in defense 
of the Federal Reserve Board ; and 

Whereas the Senate itself is divided in qgiaien upon the ‘subject, 
some Senators agreeing. and others strongly greeing with the .posi- 
tion taken by Senator Giass in said speech ; and 

Whereas the ‘said speech of Senator Guass also contains»some harsh 
and caustic ‘criticisms of the position of another 'Member of: the ' United 
a — who ‘had criticized the conduct of the Federal Reserve 

oard ; ‘an 

Whereas the Senate feels that the circulation by officials “of ‘the 
Federal Reserve ‘Board or of the Federal reserve banks of the said 
speech of Senator Guass is a wrongful exercise of the proper functions 
of said officials ; and 

Whereas the Senate feels duty bound to do everything in its power 
to keep the ral Reserve Board: and the Federal reserve banks true 
to the purposes of their creation ; and 

Whereas the Senate realizes the impropriety and ave danger of 

rmitting members of the Federal Reserve Board and officials of the 

reaanee geaeaen banks to participate in political and . partisan . activi- 
ties; an 

Whereas the Senate feels that in view.of the part. shown to. be taken 
and admitted to be ‘taken by the said .Governor ‘Harding, of the Ped- 
eral Reserve Board, in having the .sald speech in ques 
that. he subjected himself to, just criticism ;..and 

Whereas the Senate feels that since the facts regarding the circula- 
tion by said Government. officials. of a speech made.in the Senate which 
assails and criticizes the speech of another Senator and which involves 
a controversy regarding the conduct of said cials have been. brought 
to its. attention, that it owes.a duty to itself, to the Federal Reserve 
Board, and to the peaple of the United States to express its opinton 
upon the. conduct of. Governor Harding in calling upon the officials of 
the Federal reserve banks to bave printed and cirenlated the ‘said 
speech of Senator GLASS : Therefore be it 

ResoWwed, That the conduct. of Governor ‘Harding in this matter is a 
breach.of the proprieties involving the duties of his office, and is there- 
fore deeply regretted and disapproved ‘by the Senate. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator :from;Alabama 
asks unanimous consent to offer the resolution just-read. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. McLBAN. Thereis. I object. 

The PRESIDENT ‘pro tempore. Objection ‘is ‘made. ‘The 
resolution will be.returned to the Senator from .Alabama. 

Mr. HEFLAIN, «Mr. President, I had the :resolution read .in 
my time, and it will at least:appear in‘the Recorp ‘in my speech. 

Mr. McLEAN. Oh,.I have no objection to that. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That isthe necessary result. 
It requires no order of the Senate. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I knew that it did not require an order, ‘Mr. 
President. I must .confess, however, that I did not know 
whether the Senator from Connecticut :would ebject :to tthat 
or not. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair -has.not asked the 
Senator from Connecticut ‘whether he wouldobject:ornot. 

Mr. HEFLIN. ‘If‘he does. object—— 

Mr. McLEAN. 
objection is to the immediate consideration of the resolution, 


n .circulated, 


medium .that will affect the debt con-'|, 


Mr. President,.a;parliamentary inquiry. .My- 


‘The PRESIDENT ipro:tempore. ‘The objection: of the Senater 
from Connecticut: was to:the offering of \the resolution. 

Mr. McLEAN. 0b, 'I donot object to:that, but I object to its 
te:eonsideration. Ivwant it:to licon the: table. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Then, Mr. President, my resolution is dffered 

yo sens perma and «may :be :printed as«other ‘resolntions are 

‘The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If the'Senator from Connec- 
stieut withdraws his objection—— 

Mr.McLBAN. .I:do. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
resolution is reeeiyed, 

Mr. HEFLIN. ‘Now, Mr. President, I: ask unanimous consent 
for ‘the immediate consideration of the:resolution. 

The!/PRHSIDENT protempore. Is there:objection? 

Mr. McLBAN. 1 object :to that, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made,.and the 
resolution will go over under the rule. 

Mr. ‘HEPLIN. I>ask that the resolution as offered remain 
on the President’s table, because I want to make .an effort 
again to get:it up in someway at:some future time. 

fhe PRESIDPNT pro tempore. Jt will Jie on the table 
under the rule. 

Mr. HEPLIN. Now, ‘Mr. President, just a wort more. I 
tried to be very “fair ‘in writing that resolution. I consulted 
two other ‘Senators. It simply recites the ‘facts, and gives 
the’ Senate an opportunity to go upon record ‘as ‘to “whether 
er not it wants to do that which will keep these banks and 
the Federal ‘Reserve Board out of partisan controversies and 
political -activities. I «can mot do ‘anything “with it at ‘this 
time except'by unanimous consent, and ‘the Senator from Con- 
necticut objects. “I am powerless to proceed with it now. 
I:do not: see how he could ‘object, Mr. ‘President. If he were 
in ‘my place, and somebedy had made a speech assailing his 
position, severely criticizing the stand that he had taken, 
and he were ‘to offer the resolution ‘that I ‘have offered, I 
would stand here and champion his cause and ask that the 
‘resolution be adopted. The resolution simply ‘states that the 
governor of the Federal Reserve ‘Beard is:reproved for call- 
ing upen‘the Federal reserve banks to circulate the speech of 
one Senator assailing the position of another Senator where 
his own official ‘conduct is the matter in controversy ; that the 
Senate ‘declares what a :large:number of :Senators in this bedy 
believe and sill say on .the record ifinally, :that:he breached the 
proprieties ef ‘his .office, and that the Senate disapproves his 
eonduct. 

The Senator should approve or'diskpprove. lam fighting this 
battle, not for.any ‘personal triumph—God knows it is easier td 
sit down and be quiet in ‘hot weather like: this—but I am fighting 
from a ‘sense of duty that the truthmay be known. Ifthe Senate 
dares to defeat that resolution, let: it do it, and let the country 
‘know the Senate’s attitude upon it. If:there are‘:any Democrats 
in this: body who will: vote against that resolution, let their names 
go'in the Recorp. If:there are ‘Senators ‘on ‘the other side who 
will oppose it, let their ‘names: appear in the (CONGRESSIONAL ’ 
REcorD, 'so ‘that inext year, S«years from :now,'10,\20 years and 
more or whenever—this year or :2:years from now—the states- 
men shall come, when ‘the people will again take hold of the 
instrumentalities of their Government and not be held up and 
‘muicted by the power of Wall:Street as ~we-are held ap and 
mulcted :to-day, they: may know that there were those :here at 
this time who fought this:dangerous:and deadly policy ef drag- 
‘ging the Feavral:Reserve Board and ‘banking system into politics. 
I repeat, I can not understand ‘the-strange eonduet of the Senator 
from Connecticut. 

‘Mr. McLMAN. “Mr. President—— 

‘Phe PRESIDENT 'pro“tempore. Dees the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield'to the Senator from Connecticut ? 

Mr. HBELIN. I yield:to:the Senator. 

‘Mr. McLBAN. If :my memory:serves:me correctly, I teek.an 
edth and every Member of this body ‘took ‘an oath to suppert 
and ‘defend the Constitution ‘of :the ‘United ‘States. .My impres- 
sion is that that Constitution guarantees freedam of speech ; 
and 1:think neither the Pederal Reserve Board nor:any official 
iof that: board should be:deprived: of: that: privilege at the request 
of a United States Senator. I :think ‘it would be beyond the 
power of Congress to do it if they wanted to. That is my. 
:pesition, and ‘that ‘is. all that this: controversy ‘involves. “Fhe 
question ‘is, ‘Shall .the governor of the Federal Reserve Board 
or any) public: official be denied ‘freedom of speech when he is 
vattacked iby a United/States Senator? The pesition:of: the Sen- 


And if there be no other, the 


ator from, Alabama :is: absurd. 


wMr. ‘HEFLIN. ‘Mr..President,.I .refute the argument .of the 
‘Senator frem~C@onnectient :and :repudiate the pesition that the 
states as being my position, I demand free speech for every- 
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body—the Federal Reserve Board governor and the other mem- 
bers of the board. They have thousands of dollars to carry 
out their propaganda, as they do carry it out. The agents that 
are going around the country now, attending business men’s 
conventions and bankers’ conventions, getting up indorsements 
to have Governor Harding reappointed, are paid out of the 
earnings of the Federal reserve banks. 

Their agents and the members of the Federal Reserve Board 
are going all over the country just now without expense 
to themselves trying to secure indorsements of Governor 
Harding. 

Is that free speech, using a Government bank’s money to 
carry on propaganda, paying the expenses of agents to further 
the interests of the governor of the board whose policy for the 
last two years has robbed millions of people? The Federal 
Reserve Board Bulletin is his own official document. They 
fill it full of stuff, and it goes out to various parts of the 
country. They have various periodicals. They have magazine 
articles written. They now have a man in New York em- 
ployed in writing a history of legislation relating to the Fed- 
eral reserve system. All that is being paid for out of the earn- 
ings of the Federal reserve system, part of which would go to 
the Government if not squandered for illegitimate purposes. 
They are building a bank in New York City costing twenty-odd 
million dollars, by the sanction of the Federal Reserve Board, 
in the distressing times in which we are now living. They 
are erecting bank palaces in New York alone costing more 
money than this Capitol and the House Office Building, made of 
marble, and the Senate Office Building, made of marble, and 
more than the State, War, and Navy Building all cost. 


The Federal reserve banking palaces in New York are to cost 


more money than the Capitol, the Senate and House Office 
Buildings, and the State, War and Navy Building all cost, and 
this governor at the head of the Federal Reserve Board sanc- 
tions that, when men in my section and in the West can not get 
money with which to do business in order to live. That is what 
is going on. 

Then they undertake to hide all this behind the suggestion 
of free speech for the Federal Reserve Board. They have free 
speech. They can write letters to everybody in the United 
States and pay for them, and nobody questions it. Governor 
Harding goes to every convention where they invite him and 
makes a speech, I am not trying to suppress free speech. I am 
interested in free speech. I am for it. I am opposed to allow- 
ing a Government official to take the speech of any Senator made 
in this body, criticizing and assailing the position of another 
Senator, where that Government official’s. conduct is the sub- 
ject in controversy, and distribute it at the expense of Govern- 
ment institutions. That is my position, and I believe that every 
Senator in this body, with the sole and single exception of the 
Senator from Connecticut, understands my position. 

Mr. President, he occupies a very unenviable attitude. He has 
been the means of denying to me the right to have the list of 
names to which the speech in question was sent without a nickel 
of expense to the man who made it. I asked for that list in 
order that I might have the opportunity, with some friends to 
help me, a few who still believe in right principles, and who 
are still courageous enough to speak out, to send my speech to 
them. He denied me that right by his objection, and would 
not permit the Senate to grant me the right to have these banks 
give me that list so that I could have my speech printed and 
sent out to them in the months to come. 

The Senator from Connecticut is the handy instrument or 
guardian angel of the Federal Reserve Board’s deflation policy. 
He never loses an opportunity to defend it. He was a bitter 
opponent of the Federal reserve banking system. It now 
operates entirely to his satisfaction, and he is for it as it is now 
manipulated and controlled by Wall Street. He is the author 
of the progressive interest rate amendment. He fathered that 
eppressive and deadly provision, and got it through this body, 
and it has wrought ruin to more people in the South and West 
and in the whole United States than any similar piece of legis- 
lation in all the history of the Government. 

When that progressive interest rate was secured, Governor 
Harding appeared on the scene. Senator Smirn, of South 
Carolina, and other Senators told him it was a dangerous 
power. His lips trembled, Senator Smiru said, and turned 
white around the underlip, and he said, ‘‘ We have to have it. 
New York is draining money out of the agricultural sections.” 
Senator Smrra said, “If you apply it to the agricultural sec- 
tions, you will ruin the South and the West. We will not have 
money sufficient to serve our needs at the crop-moving time to 
properly handle our products.” He said, “ That is exactly what 
I want it for. I want to apply it to these big cities that are 








draining money out of the farming sections, so that the South 
and West will have money at the crop-moving time.” 

That amendment was passed, and its passage obtained under 
the circumstances, from some Members of the Senate at least, 
through deliberate deception and misrepresentation. It is 
now in the law books of the land, itsis the law of the land, 
and it has destroyed the substance, the happiness, and the 
business of millions of American people. 

That whole thing was inaugurated by Wall Street and con- 
ducted by Governor Harding, who was here begging and lobby- 
ing to get this progressive interest rate, through an amendment 
fathered by the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLEAN]. He 
is standing by this man, who is responsible for the poverty of 
millions, and to-day, when I showed to the Senate that they 
sent out a hundred and forty-odd thousand copies of a speech 
assailing my position in getting the facts of that record, the 
fact of how that amendment was gotten through, and how it 
is wrong for Government bank officials to do such things, the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] reaches the climax 
in his friendship and service to the Federal Reserve Board 
governor and his staff when he refuses to permit me to pass a 
resolution intended to keep the Federal Reserve Board and 
officials of the Federal reserve banks out of politics. I leave 
the Senator to the fair judgment of his own constituents and 
I submit the justice of my cause to the judgment of the up- 
standing, fearless, and incorruptible people of the United States. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state his 
inquiry. 

Mr. McLEAN. I would like to ask the Senator from Alabama 
if the order for the printing in the Recorp 6f the replies of the 
Federal reserve banks has been entered? 

Mr. HEFLIN. No; it has not. The Senator had better ask 
now that that be done, 

Mr. McLEAN. I ask unanimous consent that the replies 
which have been received by the Senate to the questions em- 
bodied in the resolution of the Senator from Alabama be printed 
in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ordered, 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

A communication from the Governor of the Federal Reserve Board 
transmitting, pursuant to Senate Resolution 308, letters from the gov- 
ernors of the Federal reserve banks of Philadelphia, Richnrond, and 


St. Louis, relative to the circulation ‘of copies of the speech of Senator 
GLAss: 


Without objection, it is so 


FeperaL ReSERVE Boarp, 
Washington, July 8, 1922, 

Sir: The Federal Reserve Board transmits herewith letters from the 
Federal reserve banks of Philadelphia, Richmond, and St. Louis, in 
reply to Senate Resolution 308. Replies from the other banks will be 
forwarded as soon as received. 

In transmitting this correspondence the board trusts that it may 
without impropriety avail itself of the opportunity to invite the atten- 
tion of the Senate to certain matters which have a direct bearing upon 
the subject of the inquiry. 

The corporate powers of the Federal reserve banks are defined in sec- 
tion 4 of the Federal reserve act, which Fen inter alia, that “ every 
Federal reserve bank shall be conducted under the supervision and cou- 
trol of a board of directors,” and that such directors “ shall perform 
the duties usually appertaining to the office of directors of banking 
associations and all such duties as are prescribed by law.” 

The banking business is one which rests peculiarly upon the founda- 
tion of confidence. While true in the case of any bank, this is particu- 
larly true with respect to a Federal reserve bank, which is the sole 
custodian of the legal reserves of its member banks and the instru- 
mentality through which is issued the country’s fiduciary currency. 
Anything which tends to undermine public confidence in a bank, and in 
a reserve bank particularly, impairs its ability to perform its functions, 
and unless counteracted may defeat entirely the purposes of its organi- 
gation. Therefore, those charged with the administration of a bank 
have the right and are impressed with the duty of using all legitimate 
means, when necessary, to protect its good name and to prevent any 
impairment of public confidence. 

riticisms of policy can not be objected to and have always been 
welcomed by the Federal Reserve Board, which has never imputed to 
itself infallibility of judgment. The board has been charged with the 
administration of a new and untried law, and has from the beginning 
been confronted with a series of difficult and uaprecedented situations. 
When criticism is based upon the solid foundation of fact and under- 
standing of the Federal reserve act and of banking principles it is use- 
ful; it is helpful to those charged with the duties of administration. 
To the Federal Reserve Board it has appeared, however, that for the 
past two years much that has been said under the guise of criticism of 
policy has not been intended to help, but to diser it the management 
of the Federal reserve system through attacks upon the integrity and 
urpose of members of the Federal Reserve Board and of officers and 
Sirectors of Federal reserve banks, 

These attacks have been so repeatedly made and have had such pub- 
licity as to justify the suspicion that they are part of a concerted 
movement against the Federal reserve system. The patience and for- 
bearance with which members of the Federal Reserye Board and offi- 
cers and directors of Federal reserve banks have borne these repeated 
attacks, many of them personally abusive, have been cited as an ad- 
mission of the truth of charges made and have tended to raise in the 
minds of some who indorse the principles of the Federal reserve act, 
but who had no means of informing themselves as to facts, a ques- 
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tion as to whether there may not have been some foundation for the 
charge that members of the Federal Reserve Board and officers and 
directors of Federal reserve banks have been incapable and corrupt. 

Beginning last summer insinuations and charges which had been 
made on the outside were repeated and amplified on the floor of the 
Senate of the United States, not mérely once or twice but at frequent 
intervals up to _ the present time. This circumstance has caused a 
great amount of correspondence with persons asking for information, 
and board members, as well as officers and directors of Federal re 
serve banks, have had occasion frequently to consider whether there 
were any means which migbt appropriately be employed to inform the 
public as to the operation of the Federal reserve banks and the char- 
acter of their management. 

Respecting the constitutional prerogatives of the Members of the 
Senate, care has been taken to make no criticism of any Member 
thereof in any ae to letters of inquiry. This cireumstance also 
has been constru as an admission of the truth of charges so fre- 
quently made on the floor of the Senate, some of which would have 
been resenfed as libelous but for the constitutional immunity above 
referred to. 

Many quotations could be made from statements which have been 
print in the CONGRESSIONAL REcOoRD | the past 12 months 
which are encase and untrue, but their insertion would unduly 
extend this communication. The board has seen nothing to indicate 
that those who made these statements have ever corrected them. 

Last January the junior Senator from Virginia, who was chair- 
man of the Banking and Currency Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives which reported the bill creating the Federal reserve sys- 
tem, and who was afterwards Secretary of the Treasury and ex 
officio chairman of the Wederal Reserve Board, made a speech on the 
floor of the Senate, in which he discussed at length the operation of 
the Federal reserve banks a°d the attitude of the Federal Reserve 
Board during the recent peri.d of economic reaction and financial 
stress. The speech was delivered during parts of two days. A brief 
report of it appeared in the daily papers and requests followed for 
complete copies of the speech. Officers of Federal reserve banks, who 
for several months had felt themselves obliged to maintain silence 
while their motives and integrity were being assailed, deemed it not 
improper to avail themselves of the seperveats then presented to 
give to their correspondents and to others in their respective com- 
munities who had evinced an interest, or who were supposed to be 
interested in the economic questions dealt with, information which 
would enable them to draw their own conclusions. 

The speech was a public document. Having been delivered on the 
floor of the Senate and having been published in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, the Federal Reserve Board felt that there could be no im- 
ropriety in the distribution of copies by the Federal reserve banks. 
The speech dealt so comprehensively with charges and statements 
which had been made in the same place and printed in the same pub- 
lication that the board believed it should be given wide publicity. 
Having been informed that copies might be obtained from the Public 
Printer if ordered promptly, it was decided that the governor should 
send to each Wederal reserve bank the following telegram : 

** JANUARY 18, 


“Think Senator GLass’s great speech defending Federal reserve 
system should be widely and promptly circulated. Government Print- 
ing Office will print special copies of it Friday, 20th, and additional 
orders should be given to-morrow. Printing Office estimates cost of 
copies at from 5 to 7 cents each. Please wire promptly how many 
copies your bank wishes. 


1922. 


“ HARDING,” 


{Note.—This estimate of cost was too high. 
demand for the speech and the large number of copies printed, the 
cost per copy to each Federal reserve bank was approximately 193 
canta} 

The Federal Reserve Board assumes responsibility for commending 
this speech to the Federal reserve banks for circulation. 
board nor the Federal resefve banks regarded the speech as being an 
attack upon any Senator and were not interested in it from that point 
of view. This speech was and is regarded by the board as a fair 
résentation of facts. It was commended to the banks for circulation 
ecause it was an answer made in the Senate Chamber to charges 
which had been made on the floor of the Senate. It is a clear ex- 
position of the policies, functions, and operations of the Federal re- 
serve system during a critical period and is an important contribution 
to current economic discussion. 

Respectfully, 
The PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE. 


W. P. G. Haapvine, Governor. 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF PHILADELPHIA, 
July 6, 1922. 


To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE, 


Sir: In compliance with the request of the Federal Reserve Board 
we have the honor to submit herewith the following replies to the four 
questions asked in Senate Resolution 308. 

1. The newageeet reports of Senator GLASS’s speech convinced the 
officers of this bank that the speech contained information which would 
be of interest and value to the bankers and business men of this dis- 
trict and that copies of the speech should be mailed to the (say) 11,000 
names on the regular mailing list of this bank. The secretary of the 
Federal Reserve Board was therefore requested to order from the 
Public Printer and forward to us 11,000 copies of the “es 

2. The cost of eS these additional copies from the Public 
Printer and of mailing the same was borne by this bank. 

3. The total cost was $423.11, which was charged as one of the cur- 
rent expenses of this bank, just as the month review of business con- 
ditions and other information circulated by the bank in pamphlets or 
circular letters is charged. 

4. The Governor of the Federal Reserye Board wired to the chairman 
of the board of this bank the opinion that the speech might wisely be 
circulated, and advised him that the Government Printing Office would 
furnish copies of the same at from 5 cents to 7 cents each. This tele- 
gram was regarded by the officers of this bank as affording a prompt 
and economic means of putting into effect the determination which had 
already been reached to circulate the speech, as stated in answer to 
question No. 1. 


am, 
Respectfully yours, 


GEO, W. Norris, Governor, 


In view of the great 


Neither the | 


Feprrat Reserve BANK OF RICHMOND, 
July 7, 1922. 
The PResipENT OF THE SBNATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Washington, D. C. 

Str: In obedience to Senate Resolution No. 308, transmitted to us 
through the Federal Reserve Board, I respectfully submit all the infor- 
mation in our session called for in the following questions contained 
in the aforesaid resolution : 
oe a whose instance was the speech in question of Senator Guiass 

Answer. At the instance and at the volition of the executive officers 
of the bank. (See answer to question 5 

2) At whose expense was: said speech printed and distributed? 
nswer. At the expense of the bank. 

(3) How was the fund provided, and how many copies of said 
speech were sent out, and how much money was expended in printing 
and distribution of the said speech ? 

Answer. The expenses incurred in distributing the speech were 
charged to the eurrent expenses of the bank, just as we charge the 
expense of distributing other matter of a similar nature intended for 
the knowledge, instruction, or benefit of the banking institutions and 
others interested and concerned in this district, and for the purpose of 
disseminating a knowledge and understanding of the operations of the 
Federal reserve bank and the system and promoting the growth of the 
Federal reserve system. 

Ten thousand one hundred copies of said speech were obtained, and all 
have been distributed with the exception of a few copies—less than 100. 

The total expense in connection therewith, including the printing of 
the speech, postage, cost of envelopes, etc., was $286.99, as nearly as 
me : paatermined. i ; 

id any member of the Federal Reserve Board suggest the 
printing and distribution of the said speech?” = 

Answer. The following telegram, “Trans 169,” was received from 
the Federal Reserve Board by the chairman of this bank: “ Think 
Senator GiLass’s great speech defending Federal reserve system should 
be widely and promptly circulated. Government Printing Office will 
print special copies of it Friday, 20th, and additional orders should 
be given to-morrow. Printing Office estimates cost of copies at from 
5 to 7 cents each. Please wire board frosantty how many copies your 
bank wishes. (This telegram was signed in the name of the gov- 
ernor of the board, as usual.) To which the chairman of this bank 
replied as follows: “ Governor Seay was in the act of wiring Senator 
GLAss for 4,000 copies when your message came. Please send us that 
aay (Six thousand one hundred copies were subsequently ob- 

ered. 

Prior to the receipt of the foregoing telegram, as will be evident in 
the reply theréto, the governor of the bank (as specified in question 
(1)), had determined to obtain copies of the speech and distribute 
them in the district, believing, from the account of the speech given 
in the newspapers, that it was the best exposition given to the publ 
of the credit operations of the Federal reserve bank during the peri 
which it covers and that it was well designed to inform the public 
of reserve banks’ operations and to correct many of the statements 
which had come under our observation which were both misleading 
and harmful to the best interests of the system. In this opinion all 
the officers of the bank concurred. 

Respectfully submitted. Geo. J. Seay, Gorernor. 


Freperat Reserve BANK or St, Lovts, 
July 5, 1922. 

Str: The Federal Reserye Bank of St. Louis has received through 
the Federal Reserve Board a copy of the resolution of the Senate 
(S. Res. 308) passed June 30, 1922, reading as follows: 

“Whereas it has been charged upon the floor of the Senate that 
each and every one of tne regional Federal reserve banks of the United 
States has had printed and distributed at its own expense a speech 
delivered in the Senate by Senator Gtiass. of Virginia, in which the 
position of Senator Herrin on the deflation policy of the Federal Re- 
serve Board was assailed and criticized: Therefore be it 

“ Resolved, That the Federal Reserve Board is hereby requested to 
eall on all of said Federal reserve banks, except the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Atlanta, which has already reported to the Senate, to furnish 
to the Senate in writing all information in their posséssion, respectively, 
called for in the following questions ; . 

“(1) At whose instance was the speech in question of Senator 
Guiass sent out? pL At whose expense was said speech printed and 
distributed? (3) How was the fund provided, and how many copies 
of said speech were sent out, and how much money was expend in 

riating and distributing said speech? (4) Did any member of the 
federal Reserve Board suggest the printing or distribution of the 
said speech?” 

The replies of the Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis to the ques- 
tions in the resolution in their order as asked are as follows: 

(1) The speech in question of Senator GLASS was sent out at the 
instance of the board of directors of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
St, Louis. 

(2) The speech was printed and distributed at the expense of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis. 

(3) The fund was provided as all funds are provided that are neces- 
sary for the expenses of the operation of this bank. 

Fifteen thousand copies of the speech were sent out. Money ex- 
pended in printing amounted to $250.79. The cost of distributing 
said speech was $334.60. Total cost, $585.39. 

(4) For quite a while previous to this speech of Senator Grass 
this bank had been calling to the attention of the Federal Reserve 
Board the desirability of having the public know the facts about the 
Federal reserve system, its organization, administration, and method 
of operation, so that the criticisms that had been made of the system 
from time to time could be explained to the public. and it could arrive 
at the true situation. Unless this could be done there was a possi- 
bility of dangerous unrest being stimulated, with the consequent dis- 
aster to the stockholding banks and business in general. “When we 
saw the published report of the speech of Senator Grass we decided 
that if the speech itself was the general statement of facts and ex- 
planation of the system it seemed to be, it was the thing that should 
be distributed. Later we received a telegram from the governor of 
the Federal Reserve Board suggesting that this speech might be what 
we were looking for and giv ng us the cost of printing. In the 
meantime many of our stockholding banks, baving read the press re- 
ports of the speech, sent to us for copies, and after reading suggested 



































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































pa it would be helpful to the general situation if it were broadly dis- 


This letter was read at the meeting of our board of directors held 
to-day and is sent with its full appreval. 
Respectfully, 


The PRESIDENT OF THE SENnaTe. 


D. C. Brees, Governor, 


A communication from the governor of the Federal Reserve Board 
transmitting, pursuant to Senate Resolution 308, letters from the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks of Cleveland, Chicago, and Kansas City : 


FrpeRaAL Reserve Boarn, 
“Washington, July 10, 1022. 
The PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE. 


Sir; The Federal Reserve Board transmits herewith letters from the 
Federal Reserve Banks of Cleveland, Chicago, and Kansas City, in 
reply to Senate Resolution 308. 

Respectfully, W. P. G. Harpine, Governor. 


FEDERAL RESERVE Bank OF CLEVELAND, 
July 7, 1922. 
The honorable the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE 
oF THE Unirep Statps, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Str: There has been forwarded to this bank by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board copy of Senate Resolution 308 requesting certain 
information set forth in questions contained therein. Our answers to 
these questions are as follows: 

2. copies of Senator GLASS’s § h that were distributed by 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland were sent out at the instance 
of the management of the bank. 

2. The expense, which consisted of printing and postage, was paid 
by the bank, the total cost being $203.32. 

3. This expense was not taken from any cial fund, but of this 
amount $120.38, the cost of printing, and $24.53, the cost of the en- 
velopes, were charged to “printing and stationery,” and $58.41 to 


“ postage.” Seven theusand two hundred copies of the speech were or- 


dered, 5,841 copies were mailed, 1,209 copies were given out to those 


who asked for them, and 150 copies are on hand. 

4. Learning from news dispatches of the character of Senator 
GLAss’s epee. and believing its general distribution would be desir- 
able in this district to offset erroneous statements concerning the Fed- 
eral reserve system, this bank, on its own initiative prior to the re- 
ceipt ef any communication from the Federal! Reserve Board on the 
subject, inquired of the Federal Reserve Board by telegram as to when 
a complete copy could be obtained in order that a supply might be 
printed. In response to that telegram the Federal Reserve Board, 
through its governor, wired this bank commenting on the speech, the 
éesirability of its circulation, and stated that the Government Printing 
Office was prepared to print additional copies. 

Respectfully, 

E. R. FAvucKER, Governor. 

FeprraL Reserve Bank OF CuHIcaco, 
July 5, 1922. 

Re Senate Resolution 308. 
The honorable the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE 
OF THE UNITED STATEs, 

Washington, D. C. 

Sm: I am pleased to answer as follows the four questions contained 
in Senate Resolution 308, in so far as the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Chicago is concerned : 

(1) Q. At whose instance was the speech in question of Senator 
GLass sent out? 

A. At the instance of the chairman of the board of directors and 
the governor of the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago. 

2) 9: At whese expense was the said speech printed and dis- 
tributed ? 

A. At the expense of the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago. 

(3) Q. How was the fund provided and how many copies of said 
speech were sent out, and how much money was expended in printing 
and distributing said speech? 

A. (a) The cost of printing and distribution was charged to ex- 
pense; (b) approximately 15, copies were sent out; (c) there was 
expended for printing $250.79, for postage about $150, and for enve- 
lopes about $75, making a total expenditure of approximately $475. 

(4) Q. Did any member of the Federal Reserve Board suggest the 
printing or distribution of the said speech? 

A. Yes; but the question of determining the action taken was left 
entirely to the discretion of the management of this bank. 

Tf there is desired any further information that this bank can prop- 
erly furnish, it will be cheerfully given. 

Respectfully, 
J. B. McDoveaL, Governor. 


FeDERAL RESERVE BANK OF KANsas Ciry, 
July 7, 1922. 
To the PResipeNT OF THE SENAT®, 
Washington, D. OC. 
Dear Sm: Compl with the request as set forth in Senate Reso- 
lution 308, I have St. to submit the following: 
Question No. 1. At the instance of the officers and directors of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas City. 
mamton — *. nae Swesene Seomave Denk. of ee City. 
uestion No. 3. rge general expense. e total cos 
printing and distribution, including postage, was $195.86. e 
Question No. 4. The appease came from Governor Harding, of the 
Federal Reserve Board, that on account of its educational features in 
elucidating the working of the system he thought general circulation 
of the speech advisable. This met the hearty a of the directors 
and officers of this bank. Any part of the speech referring to Senator 
HeEFLIN was no part of the purpose of this bank in giving Senater 


Guiass’s speech publicity. 
Respectfully, W. J. BaiLny, Governor. 
A communication from the governor of the Pederal Reserve Board 


transmitting, pursuant to Senate Resolution 308, letters received from 
the Federal Reserve Banks of Mimneapolis and Dallas: 
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Frepprat Reserve Boarp, 
i Wa » July 11, 1982, 
The Presrpgent of THs Suave. 


tram ine "Puaseal Wontye "husks ot Miamoapols ad Dallas, en 

ve @. nn 0. 7 re 

to Senate olution 308. nies ” =e 
Respectfully, W. P. G. Harprne, Governor. 


Feperst Reserve BANK or MINNEAPOLIS, 


July 8, 1922. 
Hon, W. P. G. Harprne 
Governor Federal Reserve Board, Washington, D. O. 


My Drar Govprnor HarvDine: I will be obliged ff you will transmit 
to the President of the Senate all of the replies in behalf of this bank 
to Senate Resolution No. 308. 

1, The speech of Senator Guass was distributed at the instance of 
the chairman of the board of directors and governor of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of aa 
aa expense was rged to the Federal Reserve Bank of Min- 

8. No fund is provided for such purposes, and the cost of distribu- 
tion was charged to the expense of this bank in the same manner as 
the & se of any informative matter to members and other banks 
would charged. There were sent to the banks of the ninth Federal 
reserve district 3,829 copies, and to them upon their order and re- 
quest 5,083 additional copies, for miscellaneous circulation 451 copies, 


and en hand 187 copies, making a total of 9,500 copies, the printin 
cost of which was $158.85, the cost of postage approximately 0, an 
the cost of envelopes $29, or a total cost of approximately $277 ‘5. 


4. Yes. The attention of the chairman of our board was called to 
the speech, but the action, however, of this bank was taken because 
of the authoritative character, informative value, and comprehensive 
summary of Federal reserve operations which the address contained, 
and independent of suggestions from any source. <Any additional infor- 
mation that this bank can properly furnish will be cheerfully supplied, 

Yours respectfully, 
B. A. Younc, Governor, 


FEDERAL Reserve BANK oF DALLAS, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
July 7, 1922, 
The PRESIDENT OF THE SPNATE, 
Washington, D. 0. 


Str: In response to Senzte Resolution No. 308, in which all of the 
Federal reserve banks of the United Sfates, except the Atlanta” bank, 
were requested to furnish the Senate in writing all information in 
their possession, respectively, regarding the printing and distribution 
of a speech delivered in the Senate by Senator Guass, of Virginia, you 
are respectfully advised : 

(1) The speech of Senator GLASS in question was sent out under the 
direction and at the instance of the executive committee of this bank, 
in keeping with the policy which we have of occasionally supplying 
member banks and other banks and the commercial and civic 

of the district with information covering the operations, functions, and 
facilities of the Federal reserve system and of this bank. 

(2) The speech in question was printed and distributed at the ex- 
pense of this bank. 

(3) As indicated in my reply to the second question, the fund was 
provided by charging the same to our expense account and, therefore, 
came out of our earnings. A copy of the speech was sent to each of 
approximately 2,100 member and nonmember banks, trust companie 
and private banks of the district. In addition to this number, abou 
400 copies were sent to commercial associations, clubs, civic bodies, and 
individuals of the district. We expended the sum of $66.86 in paying 
for the printing of these speeches. The letter transmitting these copies 
of the speech (a copy of which letter is hereto attached) was printed 
in our own print shop, and the envelopes in which they were inclosed 
were also furnished by that department. We can only approximate 
the cost of printing these letters and the cost of the Se This 
cost we estimate to be $14.88. In addition to this we expended $97:88 
for postage, thus making an aggregate amount of expense of §179.12, 
a portion of which is estimated. 
(4) Before sending out the speech our committee had received from 
Governor Harding, of the Federal Reserve Board, an expression of 
opinion to the effect that it was desirable that Senator GLass’s speech 
be widely circulated. 
Respectfully, 

B. A. McKINNEY, Governor, 


FeppraL Reserve BANK or DALLAS, 

February 9, 1922. 
To all banks, bankers, and trust companies in the eleventh Federal 
reserve district, chambers of commerce, and Rotary clubs: 
GENTLEMEN : Believing that it will be found of interest, I am pleased 
to inclose copy of a speech, “Truth About the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem,” delive by Hon. Carrer Guiass, Senator from Virginia, in the 
United States Senate on January 16 and 17. 
Mr. GLass’s long service in the Congress as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency and his administration of the Treas- 
ury Department as Secnstaey. of the Treasury peculiarly fit him to 
discuss Federal reserve banking; in fact, I know of no one wko has 
been a closer student of banking and currency in all its phases. 
Yours very truly, 

W. F. Banas, Jr., Chairman, 


A communication from the governor of the Federal Reserve Board 
transmitting, pursuant to Senate Resolution 308, a letter from the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Boston: 
Foperat Reserve Boarp, 
Washington, July 15, 1922. 
Reserve Board transmits herewith letter from the 
k ef Boston, in reply to Senate Resolution 308. 


W. P. G. Harpine, Governor, | 


Sir: The Federal 
1 Reserve Ban 
Respectfully, 

The PaeSWENT OF THE SENATE. 
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FreperaL Reserve BANK oF Boston, 
July 13, 1922. 

Dear Sir: In response to a resolution posme by the Senate of the 
United States (8, Res. 308). a copy of which was transmitted to the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Boston by the Federal Reserve Board, the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Boston hereby submits the following answers 
to the questions contained in that resolution: 

1. ver instance was the speech in question of Senator GLAss 
sent out? 

Answer. On January 18, 1922, the following telegram was received 
at the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston: 


é WASHINGTON, D. C., January 18, 1922—}.15 p. m. 
CURTISS. 

Trans. 169, Think Senator Guass’s great~speech defending Federal 
reserve system should be widely and promptly circulated. Government 
Printing Office will print special copies of it Friday, 20th, and addi- 
tional orders should be given to-morrow. Printing Office estimates 
cost of copies at from 5 to 7 cents each. Please wire board promptly 
how many copies your bank wishes. 

HARDING, 4.35 p. m. 


2. At whose expense was said speech printed and distributed? 

Answer. The expense of priaving and distribution of this speech in 
this district was borne by the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston. 

3. How was the fund provided, and how many copies of said speech 
were sent out, and how much money was expended in printing and dis- 
tributing said speech? 

Answer. The cost of the copies of this speem and of the distribution 
was charged to the <span account of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Bostam, There were 17,960 copies distributed, 

246.74. 
_ +. Did any member of the Federal Reserve Board suggest the print- 
ing or distribution of the said speech ? 

Answer. No member of the Federal 
rnin and distribution of this speech, 

ery truly yours, 


at a total cost of 


Reserve Board suggested the 


CHARLES A. Morss, Governor. 
To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE, 
Washington, D.C. 


A communication from the governor of the Federal Reserve Board 
transmitting, pursuant to Senate Resolution No. 308, a letter from 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York: 

FEDERAL RESERVE Boarp, 
Washington, Jul 14, 1922. 


- 


The PRESIDENT OF THE SHNATE. 

Sin: The Federal Reserve Board transmits herewith letter from the 
Bederss Reserve Bank of New York in reply to Senate Resolution 
No. 308. 

Respectfully, Ww. 
FeperaAL RESERVE BANK OF New York, 
July 2, 1922. 


P. G. Hakprne, Governor. 


The PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE, 


Washington, D. 0. 

Sin: The Federal Reserve Board has transmitted to the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York a copy of Senate Resolution 308, and has 
requested this bank to furnish to the Senate in writing all informa- 
tion in its poonegaron ealled for in the questions contained in that 
rent: he following answers are submitted in response to the 
questions : 

1. At jqhee instance was the speech in question of Senator GLass 
sent out? 

The decision to send out the speech of Senator Guass was made by 
the officers of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, and their action 
was later approved by its board of directors. 

2. At whose expense was said speech printed and distributed? 

At the expense of the directors of the bank. 

Inasmuch as the speech dealt in part with charges which had been 
made ogeimet the integrity and good faith of the directors and officers 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York in the management of the 
bank's affairs, the directors Peo to have the dist 
speech made at their persona 
the bank, 

3. How was the fund provided, and how many copies of said speech 
were sent out, and how much money was expended in printing and 
distributing said speech? 

Approximately 23,275 copies were sent out to banks in this district, 
to persons on the mailing list of this bank’s Monthly Review of Busi- 
ness and Credit Conditions, and to those who had requested copies of 
the speech. The printing expense, amounting to $417.98, and the 
distribution expense for postage and envelopes, amounting to $310.44, 
were divided equally among the directors of the bank and paid by 
them. 

4. Did an 


bution of the 
expense, rather than at the expense of 


member of the Federal Reserve Board suggest the print- 
ing or distribution of the said speech? 

"rhe following is a copy of a telegram, dated January 18, 1922, from 
the Federal Reserve Board which 
consider taking the action referr 

“Trans. 169: Think Senator GLass’s great speech defending Federal 


rompted the officers of this bank to 
to in the answer to question 1: 


reserve system should be widely and promptly circulated. Government 
Printing Office will print special copies of it Friday 20 and additional 
orders should be given to-morrow. Printing Office estimates cost of 
copies from 5 to 7 cents each. Please wire board promptly how many 
copies your bank wishes, 
“ HARDING.” 
Respectfully, 
BENJ. STRONG, Governor. 


A communication from the goyernor of the Federal Reserve Board 
transmitting, pursuant to Senate Resolution 308, a letter from the 
Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco: 

FEDERAL RESERVE Boarp, 
Washington, July 18, 1922. 
The PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE. 

Sir: The Federal Reserve Board transmits herewith letter from the 
Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco in reply to Senate Resolution 
308. With this all of the information requested in the resolution of 
the Senate has been transmitted to the Senate. 

Respectfully, i 
W. P. G. HarpineG, Governor, 
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FEDERAL RESERVE Bank OF SAN FRapausce, 
uly 12, 1922, 
To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sir: In_ response to resolution of the Senate of the United States 
(8. Res. 308), we furnish below information covering the four ques- 
tions asked in that resolution: 
pm “ snore instance was the speech in question of Senator GLass 

Information was received by telegraph from the Federal Reserve 
Board on Wednesday, January 18, 1922, that Senator Grass had on 
January 16 and 17 delivered a speech in the Senate on the Federal re- 
serve system. Since the organization of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
San Francisco on November 16, 1914, it has occasionally circulated 
at its own expense copies of s hes delivered by members of the 
Federal Reserve Board elucidating the provisions of the Federal re- 
serve act, and explaining the functions and $7 es of the Federal 
reserve system. In conformity with this established practice, and be- 
lieving that a clearer understanding of the Federal reserve system 
would be promoted by an analysis of the provisions and intent of the 
Federal reserve act by the person who was chairman of the House 
Committee on nonhing and Currency at the time of the passage of the 
act, and who was later the chairman of the Federal Reserve Board. 
the chairman and governor of this bank, in consultation, agreed that 
it would be desirable to circulate this speech, and on Jaauary 15. 
1922—tthe same day the telegram was received from the Federal Re- 
serve Board—telegraphed an order for 20,000 copies. 

2. At whose expense was said speech printed and distributed? 

At the expense of the Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco. 

3. How was the fund provided, and how many copies of said speech 
were sent out, and how much money was expended in printing and 
distributing said speech? 

(a) Charged to operating expense of this bank. 

(b) Twenty thousand copies of this speech were ordered: 12,200 
copies were mailed ; 7,200 sent by parcel post and local delivery : about 
600 copies now remain on hand. 

(ec) The printing and distributing costs were as follows: 


1. Printing (charges of Government Printing Office) _.-~~-- 
2. Distribution : 
Stamps— 
Postage on 12,200 copies, at 2 cents_.._._.. $244. 
Parcel post and local delivery_—~~~-~--~--- noe 20. 


Envelopes, 12,200, at $6.79 per 1,000 


264. OU 
82. 833 


Actual monetary outlay on part of this bank 681. 21 


The labor involved in the distribution was done in spare time as 
“ fill-in” work, and therefore involved no employment of additiona! 
clerks and no additional compensation. 

An estimate of the value of the time involved, if an eutside agency 
had been employed, is as follows: 


292 hours listing and typing names___- ~~ _- 

83 hours addressing envelopes by typewriter_..._..--~--~-.. 

14 hours stamping envelopes, 2 hours addressograph, 27 
hours inclosing : 


$146. 00 
41.50 


16, 12 

203, 62 

4. Did any member of the Federal Reserve Board suggest the print- 
ing or distribution of the said speech? 

The telegram mentioned in the answer to question (1) above was 
signed by Governor Harding, as is usual in messages from the Federal 
Reserve Board. A copy of it, of our reply thereto on the same day. 
and of a subsequent telegram dated January 24 from the assistant sec- 
retary of the Federal Reserve Board. which constitute the entire corre- 
spondence between the board and this bank on the subject, are attached 
hereto. 

Respectfully yours, 
Wm. A, Day, Deputy Governor. 
FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF SAN FRANCISCO, 
January 18, 1922. 
(Translation of telegram received from Governor Harding, Reserve 

Board, Washington, to Mr. Perrin, Federal Reserve Bank of San 

Francisco. ) 

Kindly acknowledge receipt of this telegram No. 165. 

Think Senator GLAss’s great LS pee defending Federal reserve sys- 
tem should be widely and promptly circulated. Government Printing 
Office will print special copies of it Friday, 20th, and additional orders 
should be given to-morrow. Printing Office estimates cost of copies at 
from 5 to 7 cents each. 

Please wire board promptly how many copies your bank wishes. 

HARDING. 
(Telegram sent over leased wire from Federal Reserve Bank of San 
Francisco to Harding, Reserve Board.) 
January 18, 1922. 

Desire 20,000 copies of Senator GLass’s speech. Please wire dimen- 
sions of page so we May prepare and address envelopes here for prompt 
distribution. How soon may we expect shipment? » 

ERRIN. 


(Translation of telegram received from Mr. Eddy, Reserve Board, Wash- 
ington, to Mr. Perrin, Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco.) 
FeperaAL RESERVE BANK OF SAN FRANCISCO, 
January 24, 1922. 

In order that the proper department of your bank may begin ad- 
dressing envelopes in connection with distributing copies of speech of 
Senator Guass referred to in Governor Harding’s transaction 165, 
January 18, 1922, you are advised envelope of sufficient size to inclose 
pamphiets 6 by 94 inches, containing 48 pages, should be oe - 

DpY. 
THE TARIFF. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, we have had an hour and fifty- 
five minutes excursion into Wall Street, and I hope that the 
balance of the day may be put in upon the tariff bill. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to 
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regulate commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the | 
industries of the United States, and for other purposes. 
Mr. SMOOT. I send toe the desk am amendment to para- 


ph 1003. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The Asststant Secretary. In paragraph 1003, jute yarns 
or roving, on page 132, line 11, the Senator from Utah proposes 
to strike out “9 cents per pound” and insert in lieu thereof 
“7 cents per pound, but not more than 40 per cent ad valorem.” 

Mr. MOSES. I move to amend the amendment of the com- 
mittee by striking out “40” and inserting “35,” so that it will 
read, “7 cents per pound, and not more than 85 per cent ad 
valorem.” 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I would like to test the 
sense of the Senate by proposing an amendment to strike out 
“40” and insert “20.” Under the parliamentary practice I 
will ask the Senator from New Hampshire to withhold his 
amendment until my amendment can be disposed of, if he will 
kindly do that. 

Mr. MOSES. I will withhold it, Mr. President. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I offer the following amendment to the 
committee amendment just proposed by the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Smoor], to strike out “40” and insert in lieu thereof “ 20,” 
and upon that I desire to be heard. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands that 
the Senator from New Hampshire has withdrawn the amend- 
ment proposed by him te the committee amendment. The Sec- 
retary will state the amendment just proposed by the Senator 
from Arkansas to the committee amendment. 

The Assistant Secretary. The Senator from Arkansas pro- 
poses to amend the amendment of the committee by striking 
out “40” and inserting “ 20,” so that as amended it will strike 
from the bill on line 11 the words “9 cents per pound,” and 
insert “% cents per pound, but not more than 20 per cent ad 
valorem.” 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I hope the Senate may pro- 
ceed now to the consideration and disposition of the items in 
this paragraph as rapidly as may be consistent with their 
proper determination. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. Sxroor}, on July 18, 1922, which 
was and still is the legislative day of April 20, proposed a 
large number of amendments to this schedule, and they were 
printed. No opportunity to consider those amendments had 
been afforded the Senate prior to that time. This morning, 
after the Senate convened, my attention was called to the 
amendment recently submitted by the Senator from Utah, which 


seeks to place a maximum duty en certain classes of jute yarns 


at 40 per cent ad valorem. I have been looking into the 
amendment now proposed by the Senator from Utah on behalf 
of the committee with the assistance of a very able expert upon 
the subject, and I want the Senate to understand just what 
the effect of this amendment will be if it is agreed to. 

Under the Underwood Act the rates on jute yarn are 15 per 
cent and 20 per cent, respectively, applied to the coarser and 
finer grades. Under the act of 1909 the rates are equivalent, 
approximately, to 32 and 35 per cent ad valorem. Under the 
proposal now submitted by the Finance Committee the maxi- 
mum rate will become the actual rate, or approximately, say, 
40 per cent as to the class to which the amendment applies. 

There is no maximum limitation proposed by the committee 
as to the second class of yarns embraced in the paragraph, and 
I am imformed that the ad valorem equivalent for the rate 
proposed therein is approximately 50 per cent. Under the pres- 
ent rates, which I have already stated to be 15 and 20 per cent, 
respectively, applied to the finer and coarser jute yarns, there 
have been only limited amounts imported. Upon examination 
of the tariff survey I find the following statement at page 19 
of the report relating to yarns, threads, and cordage of vege- 
table fibers other than cotton: 


At no time during the last 30 years has domestic production of jute 
arn been subject to fereign eompetition of a formidable character. 
The average annual importation durin; the last 30 years has been 
1,757,223 pounds, whereas the annual consum of ont of jute in the 
United States, which is a fair approximation our = or - arn, 
has usually ranged between 200,000,000 and 250,000 "Brus, 
less than 1 per cent of our consum 
situation has existed even though Dundee, the 
of our imports, has at least two important advantages over 
the domestic indus (1) lower laber costs, and (2) lewer first 
costs, i. ¢., of mill and equipment. 


The report then proceeds to discuss in some detail the con- 
ditions of the industry and the advantages which the American 
industry has over the foreign industry. It is said: 


That the tariff has aoe a factor in —- these disadvantages to 
the American fnd@ustry is, of course, obvious, but there bas been other 
eounterbalancing advantages; 


| Eansection of 


JULY 21, 


1, The specialization of Calcutta amd Dundee wholly or largely on 
jute cloths _ andoubtedly — a = in stimulating our Seaaeatte 


a special oppor opportunity ty beg existed. ee 


skill as 
the maxi- 


, being comparatively un utilized to 

mum degree b ae the. Ry nto coarse burlaps and sacking. 
Such requizing mer e laber than n of 
yarn, have not required skill ren that attainable by native labor 
under proper s erie. and because of the immense demand, have 
offered the grea eet hast mass production. Dundee labor, 
production eff sear tothe and epetiaition, though her exports of 
ute ¢ a tho er ex 8 0 

yarn have also considerable. r 
2. Jute yarns for carpet, twine, and cordage are, for the most a 
— than —yenenen SS —s Sense oe tees So =e 

creasing ne: e yarn, paren carpet 
cordage yarns can be peodnset here ata ometber disadvantage of labor 
cost than ean yarns for burlap. 
3. ch of our jute twine and cordage, and some of our carpet 
yarn, = oa by large cordage concerns “ye make both hard- 
fiber and. soft-fiber covinan, with many of the resultant economies of 
la le organization. The domestic cordage industry is an old and 


-established industry. 
4. The existence of a ea coments carpet industry has afforded a 
lange outlet, close at hand, arn. 

On coarse yarns for cotton _ g our sae disadvan has 
been at a minimum, and the domestic production in the past of prac- 
tically all of our bagging requirements Nas naturally required a large 
production of such yarn. 

As already stated, the rates under the Underwood law on 
jute yarns are 15 and 20 per cent ad valorem, respectively. The 
specific duties proposed in the Senate committee bill will aver- 
age about 50 per cent equivalent ad valorem. The Senate com- 
mittee ¢mendment giving a maximum duty of 40 per cent means 
practically a straight 40 per cent ad valorem duty. It is, there- 
fore, proposed in the amendment ef the Finance Committee last 
submitted to more than double the duties on jute yarns, although 
we produce more than 99 per cent of our requirements. This 
increased duty must result in an added burden to the users of 
jute yarn, particularly the carpet manufacturers, who are the 
chief users. 

The duty on the cotton yarn runs from 5 to 27 per cent ad 
valorem. I inquire why jute yarn, then, should bear an equiva- 
lent of a straight ad valorem rate of 40 per cent? Under the 
present rate, less than one-half that proposed by the committee, © 
importations are very small, less than 1 per cent of the con- 
sumption. Under no theory, then, with which I am familiar, 
taking the theory of protection as ordinarily applied, ean the 
rates now proposed by the Finance Committee be justified. 
Their only effect will be to prohibit importations entirely, to 
operate as an embargo, or to place an additional burden—an 
unjust additional burden, in view of the facts which I have 
stated—upon the users of this very essential, if not indispen- 
sable, commodity. 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Mosrs} has indicated 
his purpose to propose an amendment to the committee amend- 
ment, if the occasion arises, reducing the ad valorem maximum 
as to the first class of jute yarn from 40 per cent, as preposed 
by the Finance Committee, to 35 per cent. While, of course, 
that would be better from my standpoint than the proposition 
of the committee, in my opinien and from my study of the sub- 
ject I believe the reduction which his amendment proposes is 
not adequate to meet the necessities of the trade. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WapswortH in the ehair). 
Does the Senator from Arkansas yield to the Senator from 
New Hampshire? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield. 

Mr. MOSES. I do not wish the Senator from Arkansas to 
misunderstand the purpose of my amendment. The purpose of 
the amendment is not to strike down protection on jute yarns, 
because I believe in it. The purpose of my amendment is to 
make the entire series of schedules in the bill symmetrical and 
to secure the same differential on the manufactures of jute 
that we have upon the other fabrics. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I agree with the Senator that his position 
as stated is entirely consistent with the theory of ion. 
I know the Senator does favor protection, and I had not in- 
tended to say anything that would reflect upon the integrity of 
his position as a protectionist. I have already stated that there 
ought to be a consistency between the rate on jute yarns and 
the rate on other yarns with which jute yarns may come in 
competition. I have already pointed out the fact. that under 
the rates already adopted in the cotton schedule the range is 
from 5 to 27 per cent ad valorem on cotton yarns and, therefore, 
to accomplish the very purpose which my friend the Senator 
from New Hampshire has in his mind, I have suggested an 
amendment considerably lower than the amendment which he 
has stated he has in mind, but which I think will much better 


these 
have preferred to 
a maximum of eee of 
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effectuate the purpose it: espouses than the amendment which 
he proposes. : 

Mr. MOSDS. The result of the amendment. of the Senator 
from Arkansas will be to make a much greater: differential 
upon the finished cloth, but it will entirely: destroy the purpose: 
whieh T have in mind, which is to have a symmetrical arrange- 
ment of the duties om yarns with the duties on the fabries: Ail 
I am asking isto secure an adequate’ and symmetrical arrange- 
ment of the dtfferentials: 

Mr. ROBINSON. I go further than the Sénator from: New 
Hampshire. I maintain that the rates: in this: paragraph are 
excessive, and that they ought to be reduced and that the 
rates on manufactures should also be reduced: At the time 
when the parliamentary situation permits it; in all probability 
amendments: will: be offered for that . But: sinee the 
question is before the Senate now I want te know what can be 
the justification for the impesition of a 40 per cent ad valerem 
duty on: jute: yarns: of this. class: whem under the existing,law the 
rates are only 15: and 20 per cent, and when there are no im- 
portations under that lower rate. I have given considerable 
thought to: the question and: read such information as is: avail- 
able in: the. report of the Tariff Commission,. Already there. 
has: been pointed out. the inconsistency in levying. a high ad 
valorem rate on: jute: yarns. out. of proportion to the rates 
levied on. cotton yarns. 

Mr. SMOOT, Mr. President, if the amendment. of the Sena- 
ter: from Arkansas. were adopted without. any other changes 
in the rates.provided for under the. different sizes of thread, 
the finest yarns. would carry a rate on to-day’s prices of 2.8 
cents. a, pound.. We have provided on “20 pound up to but 
not, ineluding 10 pound” a. rate of 4 cents per pound. 

Mr, ROBINSON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING, OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 
the chair). Does.the Senator from Utah yield to the Senator 
from Arkansas? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The rate I. proposed is. the rate under the 
Underwood law. 

Mr. SMOOT. I, am aware of that, and I take it for granted 
that if the 20 per cent proposition should carry, then every, one 
of the specific rates. would have to be changed accordingly. 
The Senator will notice that the 40 per cent only applies to fine 

yarns. 

’ Mr. ROBINSON. Certainly; but the Senator will also no- 
tice. that under the parliamentary status I am not permitted 
at. this. time to offer the other amendments which would be 
made necessary if this amendment were agreed to. I will 
offer the necessary. amendments to make other provisions in 
the paragraph conform to this amendment when the committee 
amendments have been disposed of. The same thing has hap- 
pened as to, almost every other amendment we have considered. 
There is a relationship between these provisions, and when 
one of them is changed it frequently becomes necessary to 
change the others. My position is that they ought to be 
changed; that they are all too high; that there is not a fact 
which can be stated, there is not a statement in the report of 
the Tariff Commission, there is not a statement in the testi- 
mony of any witness which justifies the imposition of these 
very high rates on jute yarn. 

Mr. SMOOT. I. do not want the Senator to think that I 
was criticizing what he said or criticizing his position. I 
recognize the Senator could not. offer the amendments at this 
time, and I only made the statement in order that the Senate 
might understand the situation. 

Mr. President, conditions affecting the jute business have 
changed of late. American manufacturers are leaving America 
and going to Calcutta, India, and establishing industries there. 
I wish te call. attention to the fact that in 1910, under the 
Payne-Aldriech Act, our importations amounted to 5,919,086 
pounds of. jute yarn., In 1921 they had increased to 9,032,441 
pounds. The consumption in 1914 of long jute yarns and also 
jute butts amounted to 242,701,000 pounds. The committee 
did not. decide to. report the latter part of this amendment 
which reads “but not more than 40 per cent” until the other 
day. The finer yarns have dropped fn price until they may 
be purchased. to-day for 14 cents a pound. A duty of 7 cents 
&. pound on a. price of 14. cents is equivalent to 50 per cent 
ad valorem. Under to-day’s prices, because those yarns have 
decreased in. value very rapidly of late, the committee did 
not. desire to place any rate of duty upon those yarns to ex- 
ceed 40 per cent. Therefore that limitation has been made. 

The. object that the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Mosxs]..has.in mind is to give a differential between the duty 
upon yarn and the duty upon the, cloth made from the yarn 
which is found in paragraph 1008a, which is the provision de- 





signed to take care of linings: The committee decided to cut 
thet rate: The Senator from New Hampshire desires. still to 
have a 15 per cent: differential; in other words, if a rate of 
40 per cent is imposed on the yarns, the Senator from New 
Hampshire thinks there ought te be a duty of 55 per cent on 
the cloth made from them, or’ a differential of 15 per cent. 
The committee; however; has: recommended a rate of 40 per 
cent om the yarns.and 50 per cert on the cloth, or a differential 
of only 10 per cent. 

The Senator states that he does not know of any conditions 
existing that would justify tlie rates which are proposed to be 
imposed in this bill. The speeifie rates of duty on single yarns. 
herein provided represent the difference between the mill seliing 
price of foreign yarns: and competing domestic yarns. The 
rates: are dependent: upon the pound number. The pound num- 
ber is based on’ the yardage from spindles of 14,400 yards. The 
system of numbering is explained in detail im paragraph 1, 
page 907 of the Summary of the Tariff Information for 1921. 
I shail not take the time of the Senate to call attention to 
that system in detail: Competition at. present is. principally 
from Dundee, but competition is likewise feared from Calcutta, 
India. In support of this contention reference is made to de- 
tailed lists of manifests of vessels cleared at the Caleutta cus- 
tomhouse for foreign ports from April 17 to May 13, 1922; 
wherein the manifests of vessels clearing for Boston show 
shipments: of jute yarn to the extent of 16,124 pounds. I 
have those manifests here, showing the number of peunds 
shipped and also the prices: at which they are invoieed. These 
shipments represent. the initial importations. of an American 
firm wihtich has recently erected yarn and weaving mills: in 
Calcutta, India. In passing I wish to say, Mr: President; that: 
the firm referred to is the Ludlow Co. If their undertaking is 
suecessful—and I have not any doubt buti that it will be—they 
intend to transfer the making of all jute yarns as. well as.cloth 
from: America to Calcutta, India. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Seuator at 
that point? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER: Does. the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do, 

Mr. MOSES. I wish to point out to the Senator that by 
granting to the manufacturer the additional differential for 
which I am asking the purpose to transfer the American in- 
dustry to Caleutta. will be thwarted. 

Mr. SMOOT. To: the extent of 5 per cent more than the 
committee has: provided. 

This competition, asi the Indian spinner becomes: more pra- 
ficient in the spinning of jute yarm of a quality required by 
the American users, will seriously affect the Ameriean pro- 
dueer of jute yarn. The attentiom of: the Senate is directed 
to the tremendous difference in the cost of spinning:such yarns 
in India as compared te the cost in the United States. Indian 
wages are as follows, as: shown on page 77 of the Tariff Com- 
mission’s report on jute cloths, the rupee being equivalent 
to 324 cents: Carders: receive $@892 per week: rovers 
$1.75 per week; and spinners $1.40 per week. The wages pre- 
vailing in this country are approximately twice the wages in 
years preceding the war, and it is therefore fair to assume 
that the wages herein stated will materially decrease as more 
normal conditions obtain. 

As against the wages paid in India, one of the largest Ameri- 
can mills in January, 1921, paid carders $14.65 a week, and 
paid rovers $18.60 per week. The wages paid to American 
operators were on the basis of a 48 to 55 hour week. By the 
terms of the Indian factory aet,; passed in 1912, 12 hours: con- 
stitute a day’s work; in other words, the wages’ paid in the 
United States in the jute-spinning industry are approximately 
ten times as great as the wages paid in Indian spinning mills. 
In India the cards make just as many revolutions per minute, 
the mules go in and out just as many times, the handling of 
the product is done by machinery, with the exception of the 
hand labor which is necessary in case of any breakdown in the 
threads in the mule or in the roving of the yarn. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I myself pointed out during the course 
of the brief remarks I made on this subject that there was: a 
wide difference between the cost of labor in India and the cost 
of labor*in the United States: applicable to the jute-spinning 
industry; but the Senater from Utah, notwithstanding that 
fact, must admit that India is: net competing with the Ameri 
can spinners of jute. It never has done so, and there is no 
prospect that it will do so in the near future, 
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Mr. SMOOT. ‘The importations for 1921 were twice the im- 
portations of 1910, and, not only that, but the manifests we 
have here, if they are correct and if the prices which are in- 
voiced are correct, show that there is no question but that 
jute yarn is going to be imported in large volume in the future. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Of course, the Indian industry is engaged 
principally in the manufacture of burlap and other materials 
of that nature, and it has not sought to come in competition 
with the American industry. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is, in the past. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes; and it is not seeking to do it now. 
The Senator has referred to the fact that in 1921 there was an 
excess of importations of jute yarn compared with 1910, but I 
do not take it that the Senator means to imply by that state- 
ment that there is evidence of a fixed purpose upon the part of 
those engaged in the Indian industry to invade the American 
market to a great extent in connection with jute yarn. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if the Ludlow Co. is success- 
ful—and I have no doubt that they will be because they are 
shipping now in large quantities—there will certainly be large 
importations of jute yarn. I have here before me a letter of 
July 15, 1922, in which the statement is made: 

We have just received advice from our Calcutta office that on 
manifest dated June 15, steamship Orteric, for Boston, there is a ship- 
ment omer to Ludlow Manufacturing Association, 55 bales Hessian 
yarn, 31,200 pounds, valuation rupees -3,900. Bxtending this at 30 
Py ee = the rupee will make an average valuation per pound of yarn 

That is what the American manufacturer is up against and 
that is what the Ludlow Co. is doing to-day. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me for a moment? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON. By examination of the record respecting 
the imports for the year 1921 I find that the total jute yarns 
of three classes imported from Europe only amounted to about 
9,000,000 pounds, whereas the consumption was approximately 
200,000,000 pounds. 

Mr. SMOOT. The importations were 9,032,441 pounds. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes. I have no information as to the exact 
amount imported from India. Can the Senator state that? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I have not the figures here in detail. 

Mr. ROBINSON. So the Senator will see the point I at- 
tempted to make in the beginning is applicable even to the 
business for 1921. We consumed more than 200,000,000 pounds 
and imported from all the world, including India, something 
over 9,000,000 pounds. The Senator can easily see the relation- 
ship 9,000,000 pounds bears to the total consumption of 200,- 
000,000 pounds. We have not the definite figures as to the impor- 
tations from India, although somewhere during the course of my 
studies I have read the statement that approximately one- 
third of it may have come from Dundee. Taking that as cor- 
rect, the importations from India in the year 1921 were prob- 
ably something in excess of 5,000,000 or in the neighborhood of 
6,000,000 pounds. When 6,000,000 pounds are compared with 
the total consumption in the United States of 200,000,000 
pounds it must be seen that there is no occasion for fright 
among the spinners of jute yarns as to the invasion of the 
American industry by the India producers. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to call attention to the 
fact that in 1914 the importations were only one-half of 1 
per cent of the consumption, as stated by the Senator, but now 
they are nearly 5 per cent, and according to the manifests 
which we have here and the prices quoted, if they are correct, 
it is not difficult to see what is going to happen to this in- 
dustry in the United States. The domestic manufacturers will 
either have to bring down their costs at least one-quarter or 
else their business is going to be taken away from them, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will my colleague yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield. : 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator conceive that if there is an 
importation of 5 per cent of this product, the consumption 
being more than 200,000,000 pounds, that is an evil or a danger 
to be apprehended? 

Mr. SMOOT. No. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, right in that connection, let 
me point out to both Senators from Utah what seems to have 
escaped the attention of the senior Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Smoor]—that the total annual consumption in the United 
States ranges from 200,000,000 to 250,000,000 pounds. I have 
just shown, in the best way that the information available will 
permit, that the importation from India was perhaps some- 
thing in excess of 5,000,000 pounds last year. What I should 
like to know is how the Senator from Utah’ figures that 
5,000,000 pounds is 5 per cent or nearly 5 per cent of the total 
consumption of 200,000,000 or 250,000,000 pounds? 




































Mr. SMOOT. The Senator stated that that was on all the 
importations of jute yarn, wherever they come from. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I said that the total consumption in the 
United States was from 200,000,000 to 250,000,000 pounds, and 
that there was a total importation from all sources of some- 
thing in excess of 9,000,000 pounds last year, and that of that 
9,000,000 pounds India probably exported to the United States 
between 5,000,000 and 6,000,000 pounds, although the exact 
amount can not be stated. What I inquire of the Senator from 
Utah is how he arrives at the conclusion, if those facts are 
approximately correct, that India exports to the United States 
approximately 5 per cent of the jute yarn used? It would be 
less than 2} per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will answer my colleague first, and then I 
will answer the Senator from Arkansas. If the importations 
have doubled from 1910, and if the importations from 1914 have 
increased by nearly nine times, and those importations have 
been increasing just of late, particularly since an American 
manufacturer has gone to India to make goods, you can see 
what is going to happen. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Wilil the Senator permit an interruption 
right in that connection? There is an implication from the 
Senator’s last remark that he wants to attract the manufac- 
ture of jute fabrics from India to the United States. How can 
he expect to do that if he raises to 40 per cent ad valorem the 
duties on jute yarns imported into the United States? How 
can he expect jute manufacturers in this country to compete 
with jute manufacturers in India? * 

Mr. SMOOT, If the yarn comes in, the cloth will be made 
here. If the cloth comes in, of course neither the yarn nor the 
cloth will be made here. In further answer to my colleague, 
I wish to say if it were 5 per cent I would not think for a 
moment that that was out of the way. I would not object to 
that if that were all there were to it; but if these manifests 
are right, and they can buy this yarn in America the same as 
these manifests and the invoice to the Ludlow Manufacturing 
Association claims that it is sold, I want to say to you that 
the rates that are provided here by the committee are not going 
to keep them out; but the committee feel that they will not 
stand for a higher rate than a maximum of 40 per cent. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Now, will the Senator be good enough to 
yield? 

Mr, SMOOT. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator stated awhile ago, as a jus- 
tification for this very high rate of 40 per cent ad valorem 
on jute yarns, that the importations from India had more than 
doubled from the year 1910 to the year 1921. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I said the importations into the United 
States from all sources. 

Mr. ROBINSON. In that statement, if that was the state- 
ment, the Senator was in error. If the Senator will pardon 
me for bringing it to his attention, he will find by an examina- 
tion of the survey relating to this subject, on page 22, that for 
the year 1910 the total importations of jute yarn were 6,267,105 
pounds. 

Mr. SMOOT. Five million nine hundred and nineteen thou- 
sand and eighty-six pounds. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I shall be glad to show the Senator my 
figures, which, it seems, do not conform to the figures that he 
has; but there is the survey of the Tariff Commission. 

Mr. SMOOT. One figure is for the calendar year and the 
other is for the fiscal year. I always give these figures for fiscal 
years, because that is the way we report everything else. In 
the next year, then, it would be that much more or that much 
less. 

Mr. ROBINSON. But even with the :‘igures which the Sena- 
tor now quotes, five million and something, that would be more 
than one-half the amount imported during the year 1921. 

Mr. SMOOT. Approximately one-half, I said. It is a little 
less. We had, in 1921, importations of 9,032,441 pounds. 

Mr. ROBINSON. For the calendar year 1910, according to 
the report of the Tariff Commission, there were importations of 
6,267,105 pounds. The year prior to that—illustrating the fact 
that you can not take any one year as fully illustrative of the 
business as a whole throughout a long period—the importations 
amounted to only 1,687,409 pounds; and even in the year 1911, 
immediately following the year which the Senator from Utah 
took, the importations were only 2,070,879 pounds; so that the 
calendar year 1910—and to some extent, of course, the fiscal 
year conforms to it in that particular—was an exceptional 
year as to the importation of jute yarns into the United States. 
There was about four times as much imported in 1910 as there 
was in 1909, and there was mdre than twice as much imported 
in 1910 as there was in 1911, 
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Mr. SMOOT. That makes it about four times worse than*I 


reported it. I did not want any figure quoted here as to which 


anybody could say to me: “That is not right.” 
Mr 


. ROBINSON. It makes it perfectly clear——~— 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it makes this quite clear, and I am per- 
fectly willing to take the Senator’s figures now as he has 
used them, because I would not lave done it. I wanted to be 
perfectly fair to the Senate. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, the Senator does not mean 
to say that it is unfair to call the attention of the Senate to 
the actual figures for a number of years? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Certainly the Senator can not contend 
that I.am unfair in refusing to be confined to any particular 
year as. to the imports of jute yarns. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am perfectly willing, then, to take the years 
that the Senator mentioned, and instead of the quantity being 
twice as much he will find out that it is about seven times as 
much; but I took the very highest quantity that was imported 
to compare with. . 

Mr. ROBINSON, No; the Senator does not mean that. 

Mr, SMOOT. Let us take the year 1911, that the Senator 
read, then. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The imports in 1911 were more than 
2,000,000. pounds, and, of course, the Senator could not say 
that they were seven times those of 1921. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; but there was one year that the Senator 
read when the imports were one million and some odd pounds. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes; it would be about five times that 
amount, That was the year 1909. 

Mr. SMOOT. And the other year. 

Mr. ROBINSON... That was the year I read—1909. 

Mr. SMOOT. There were two years that the Senator read. 

Mr, ROBINSON. But the Senator aught to be a little more 
accurate, ; 

Mr. SMOOT. I want te be perfectly accurate. I want to 
say to the Senator that if I had taken the year 1910 to com- 
pare with 1921, and had taken the small year before or the 
small year after, I would not have considered that I was doing 
the right thing; but I took the highest year under the Payne 
Aldrich bill and compared the imports of that year with those 
of the year 2921. I did, however, call attention to the fact 
that in 1914 there were only 1,133,778 pounds imported, and 
that the importation in 1921 was over eight times the importa- 
tion of 1914. 

Mr. LODGH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LODGE. The total sinownt of imports does not seem to 
Me very serious. I do not think it does te the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; 5 per cent is not very serious. 

Mr. LODGH.. But what strikes me about the matter is what 
has ‘not. been emphasized by either the Senator from Utah or 
the Senator frem Arkansas, that the Senator has shown that 
what I believe ‘to be the greatest jute-manufacturing concerns in 
the United States, very old, long estabished—they are in my 
State—have begun to have their jute yarns made in Calcutta, 
and that means transferring that portion of the work to Cal- 
cutta, and the reason is because they have been unable to com- 
pete with India here. I am not defending their doing it. They 
have a perfect right to do it. I did not knew anything about it 
until it was recited to me. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Let me ask the Senator from Massachu- 
sétts this question for infofmation: Will not the imposition of 
high rates of duty on jute yarns imported into the United States 
tend to drive other manufacturers from the United States to 
India in the manufacture of their jute yarns? 

Mr. LODGE. No; I think not. 

Mr. SMOOT. Just the reverse ; it will keep them here. 

Mr. LODGE. I think it will have exactly the reverse effect. 
It is the transference of an industry of importance, and the 
labor employed in that industry is extinguished here and the 
labor in Caleutta is substituted for it. That is what is signifi- 
eant about it. It is not the amount. Of course, if you are going 
to dtive your great industries into other countries, where they 
can get cheaper labor, and bring the product in here at a profit, 
they ‘will make the things abroad, just as the Singer sewing 
machines are practically all made abroad. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I was going to say that I was 
told also that the next largest concern in the United States is 
mow eontemplating moving to Calcutta. The very fact that one 
‘of the largest American jute spinners has transferred his pro- 
duction of this class of merchandise to India is @ positive indi- 
eation that there is a decided advantage in cost production in 
India as compared to the cost prevailing in this country; and 


‘that is demonstrated by the manifests that we have here, and 
the invoices, and ‘the prices named in those invoices. 

Inasmuch as the present competition comes largely from 
i and more complete price data were available for com- 
(parison with American ‘prices, the committee has fixed these 
rates on the basis of Dundee, but has allowed some increase over 
the vates which these prices would indicate as necessary in 
order in some degree to take care of the future competition 
which this industry undoubtedly faces from Calcutta. In order 
to determine what the rate would have to be if based upon 
Dundee competition solely, the committee sent representatives 
to the largest carpet mills in the country to ascertain what they 
were paying for comparable grades of domestic and Dundee 
yarn. 

On third-grade 14-pound yarn, for the last quarter of 1921, 
one of the largest mills was paying 8} cents, foreign factory 
price, which, with landing charges, exclusive of duty, brought 
the pri¢te at the mill to 9.48 cents per pound. The same carpet 
mill was paying at that time 12} cents a pound for domestic 
yarn. Owing ‘to the fact that this 124 cents was a forced price, 
because of foreign competition, however, the committee has 
considered it fair to make an allowance im establishing the 
difference in competitive conditions. 

In the case of second-grade 14:pound yarn, Dundee yarn can 
be delivered at American carpet miills to-day for 12.6 cents a 
pound, as against 15.87 cents a pound for comparable domestic 
yarn, 

Attention has been directed to the fact that the rates in the 
other brackets of this paragraph are all adjusted in relation 
to the basic rate which the committee has established upon the 
bracket which contains the 14-pound yarn, This adjustment is 
made on the basis of the ratio of conversion cost in relation to 
14-pound yarn. 

In evidence of the increased foreign competition resulting 
from the rate of the act of 1913, reference is made to the im- 
ports, which show the following: 

Those imports I have already stated and will not take the 
time to restate them. I think perhaps it would be better as 
each of these paragraphs is reached to make a brief statement 
as to the changes the committee has made and the reasons for 
the changes. The pending amendment is to make the rate 20 
per cent on the fine yarns, which, figured on to-day’s prices, 
since they are being sold freely at 14 cents, would be 2:8 cents 
a pound. If that 20 per cent rate is agreed to, of course every- 
one of the preceding rates will have to be agreed to, necessarily, 
because we do not want an unbalanced schedule. If the 20 per 
eent rate is made the basis, then, pf course, all of the other 
duties imposed upon each step taken in the manufacture of jute 
will have to be accordingly ‘changed. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, as I understand my colleague, he 
does not regard the imposition of 5 per cent, or perhaps a 
little more, as disadvantageous to the consuming public in the 
United States? 

Mr. SMOOT. I would not think so. 

Mr. KING. Does not the Senator think that the imposition of 
5, 10, or 15 per cent, even if a person is a protectionist per se, 
is a good thing for the consuming public, and indeed for the 
industry itself, because it tends to prevent too great a monopo- 
listic control, and thus obviates ‘the resentments which would 
arise in the consuming trade against the producer of the article? 

Mr. SMOOT. I admit it has a tendency to regulate the 
prices. 

Mr. KING. May I inquire of my colleague, who has answered 
me very frankly, if this duty which the committee recommends, 
or the duty which is recommended by the able Senator from 
New Hampshire, were to obtain, would not the effect be to 
increase the price of the jute yarn, or whatever form it takes, 
to the consumer in the United States and to that extent raise 
the prices of cordage and the other various products of jute and 
jute yarn to the American consumer? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is necessarily so. 

Mr. ROBINSON. It could have no other justification. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to make a brief state- 
ment as to the theory of this schedule. Perhaps I could express 
it in only one way, that there is a line of competitive guods 
failing under this paragraph and a line of noncompetitive goods. 
The theory of this bill is to protect those conmpetitive goods, 
and the rates are lower upon the noncompetitive goods. As 
the different paragraphs in this schedule are reached, IT want 
to’ call attention to that fact, because a person reading this 
provision, if the bill shall become law, not knowing the object 
the committee had in view, and noting the difference between 
the tates imposed in the different paragraphs, would say imme- 
diately, “ They did not know what they were doing. Why do 
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these high-priced articles, these fine linens—goods, however, 
not made in the United States—carry a lower rate than the 
goods which are competitive?” 

I want to say frankly to the Senate right now that the 
American. people, on account of climatic conditions and other 
reasons that there is no need for me to mention at this time, 
can not make the very finest linens, I suppose that is under- 
stood all over the world. That class of goods can not be made 
in other countries. Germany can not make them as they can be 
made in Ireland, and so far no one else in the world has reached 
such perfection in the making of fine linen goods as have the 
people in one particular section in Ireland. 

France has tried it, with all her ingenuity, and with all the 
latest machinery that was known in the world, and with as 
skillful operators as there are anywhere in the world, and there 
is yet one grade of cloth she can not touch. She can not make 
it in a perfected piece of cloth as they make it there. » 

It may be that we will be criticized for the diffefence in 
the rates. It may be stated by some, “ Here is a crash towel,” 
or “Here is a huck towel, and it has a higher rate of duty 
on it than a linen tablecloth, one piece costing $50, $60, $75, 
$100.” We can not make a tablecloth of that quality in the 
United States. 

Mr. KING. It ought to bear a luxury tax. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was going to say to the Senate, as my col- 
league just intimated should be the case, that on that class 
of goods we do impose a duty, against which the importers are 
protesting. If the people who buy that kind of goods are com- 
pelled to pay part of their money into the Treasury of the 
United States, all well and good. 


That is about the theory of this duty, and whatever action is- 


taken upon this amendment will have a bearing upon all of the 
other paragraphs in this schedule. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Of course, I understand that; and that is 
exactly what I designed it should do. I would like to see all 
af these rates reduced correspondingly. It may be that the 
present rate on jute yarn is not high enough, but I think the 
facts, even as stated by the Senator from Utah, bear out the 
contention that they are ample. To increase the rate on yarn 
will constitute a basis for further increasing the rates on the 
articles manufactured from the yarns. 7 

Taking even the figures of my friend the Senator from Utah, 
they show that the importations amount now to something 
more than 23 per cent of the amount of this commodity con- 
sumed in the United States. If it were 5 per cent, or even 
something more than that, I would not think that the American 
industry of jute spinning was in serious danger of being in- 
vaded by the Indian industry. 

India unquestionably can manufacture jute yarns cheaper 
than the manufacturers in the United States can produce them. 
I have never made any question of that fact. But India finds 
it more profitable to make other products, and she has never 
competed with the American industry in this particular branch. 
She is not doing it now. ‘The present rates have proved ade- 
quate for every legitimate purpose, and I respectfully suggest 
that until conditions change there is no justification for this 
very high rate. I am ready for a vote. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I understand the consumption of 
jute yarns amounts to more than 200,000,000 pounds per 
annum? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes. 

Mr. KING. It is obvious that the products made from that 
yarn are important to the American people. They consist of 
cordage and other articles which are in common use. I would 
like to ask the Senator whether or not, in the long run, it 
would be more advantageous to the American people to increase 
the consumption—and increase in consumption results from a 
cheapening of the product—than to manufacture from the 
raw material into the finished product a considerable portion 
of that which we use in the United States? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I can not answer the question of the Sen- 
ator from Utah with accuracy. Unquestionably, there are 
manufacturing industries in which the United States can not 
compete with other countries. The Senator from Utah has re- 
ferred to some which, in his opinion, bear that relation to our 
industries, Jute spinning might become one of them. It would 
be much better for jute yarns to be manufactured abroad than 
for the American consumer to be charged an exorbitant and 
unreasonable price and for the businesses which are dependent 
upon that industry to be forever hampered by having to pay 
an excessive price for this very essential commodity. I am 
ready for a vote on the amendment. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, in the discussion of these tariff 
rates, I have sometimes been impressed with the thought that 
we have lent too much attention to the demands of small éenter- 





prises in the United States that were seeking to convert raw 
material produced abroad, not produced in the United States, 
and which perhaps never will be produced in the United States. 
They purchase the raw material and then establish an incon- 
siderable industry in the United States for the purpose of con- 
verting raw material into the finished product, and the spread 
between the raw material and the finished product resulting from 
the fostering of the domestic industry is too great, and we are 
penalizing the American consumer too much in order to aid 
some unimportant industry. 

We have many evidences of that fact in the discussion of this 
bill. As I understand the situation here the raw product, to 
wit, jute, is mot grown in the United States. We import it. 
It is transformed into the finished product very cheaply in 
other countries, It is important that we have for the American 
people jute yarns, and the finished product, or the quasi fin- 
ished product of the raw material, as cheaply as possible, be- 
cause that stimulates other industries, 

If we can get cheap jute yarns in the United States it will 
develop cordage plants and other industries which transform 
the yarns into valuable and important finished products that 
are consumed to the extent of millions of dollars and tens of 
millions of dollars in the United States. 

But in order to help a few mills that transform the raw ma- 
terial into the yarn the proposition now is to add to the fin- 
ished product an enormous duty, an enormous tax, the result 
of which would be that the finished product—that is, the yarn— 
would become more costly, and its production therefore less, 
and by reason of this restriction the industries that might 
be established to manufacture the yarn and cordage and other 
products would be greatly interfered with. 

This is an instance, it seems to me, where we are injuring 
American industry, not perhaps one particular industry, but 
other industries whichin the aggregate would be far more im- 
portant and advantageous to the American people than one 
limited or restricted industry. It seems to me that in the in- 
terest of home industries and the building up of home indus- 
tries we ought to get the yarn to the people as cheaply as pos- 
sible, and with cheap yarns a multitude of other industries 
could be developed which would inure to the advantage of the 
American people. ? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Rosrnson] to the committee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I now renew the amendment 
which I withdrew at the request of the Senator from Arkansas 
that the “40” be reduced to “35,” so as to make it read “7 
cents per pound, but not more than 35 per cent ad valorem.” 

I wish to say that I offer this amendment in order to make 
the entire schedule symmetrical and in order that the differen- 
tials in paragraph 1008a may be uniform. I voted against the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Arkansas because to 
my mind it did not offer sufficient protection to the line affected 
by this particular item. I happen to be a thorough-going pro- 
tectionist, Mr. President, and believe in protection all along the 
line to all of the elements and factors entering into any finished 
product, and, therefore, I could not bring myself to vote for 
the low rate which the Senator from Arkansas proposed. I 
am offering the amendment now simply that the bill may have 
symmetry in order that, as the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoot] 
pointed out, the differentiation between the various yarns may 
still be maintained, and in order that the main basis in the 
finished product, the labor differential, may be made effec- 
tive and to conform to the other labor differential in the rest 
of the items dealing with each material and running through 
paragraph 1008a. 

I have no desire to detain the Senate upon the amendment 
except to say that the fabrics particularly affected by this line 
of duties are fabrics which had not been made in this country 
prior to the war. The industry has a firm foothold here. Ten 
per cent of the total consumption is already made here. With 
adequate protection every square inch of fabric used in the 
country will be made here because it is a mere process of tex- 
tile manufacture. Anyone with enterprise and with sufficient 
encouragement can go into it. I simply ask for a sufficient 
tariff rate to cover the labor differential. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. MOSES. I yield to the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Will the Senator kindly tell us 
how firmly the industry is established here and the amount of 
capital employed? 

Mr. MOSES. I just stated that 10 per cent of the total 
consumption is already made in this country. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. How many wills are there? 
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Mr. MOSES. Only one, because only one man has had suffi- 
cient enterprise to go into the business. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. What is the capital invested? 

Mr. MOSES. I do not know. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I inquire of the committee 
whether it is their purpose to accept the amendment offered 
by the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the committee have proposed a rate of 
40 per cent to give a 10 per cent differential in paragraph 
1008a. Paragraph 1008a relates to cloth made from this par- 
ticular yarn. The Senator from New Hampshire desires to 
have a differential of 15 per cent, while the committee gave 
10 per cent; in other words, gave the cloth 50 per cent and the 
Yarn 40 per cent. 

Mr. KING. Then, as I understand the position of the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire, it is not an effort to reduce the rate 
recommended by the committee? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; it is an effort to reduce the rate on the 
5-pound and finer yarns. The committee recommend a limit of 
40 per cent and the Senator from New Hampshire now desires 
that it be made 35 per cent. That, of course, would mean, if 
we had 50 per cent on the cloth, that the differential between 
the yarn and the cloth would be 15 per cent, whereas the com- 
mittee have reported it at 10 per cent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment .offered by the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. MOSES. I ask for a division on agreeing to my amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let us have the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DIAL (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. TowNnsenp]. I transfer that 
pair to the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry] and vote 
“ yea.” 

Mr. ROBINSON (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. SurHEeRLAnp] 
to the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep] and vote 
* yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. ELKINS. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] to the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
FRANCE] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. OVERMAN. I have a general pair with the senior Sena- 
tor from Wyoming [Mr. Wagren]. I transfer that pair to the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. CuLBerson] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. GLASS. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. Dir~tineHAm] to the Senator from Nevada 
{Mr. PrrtMan] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I wish to inquire if the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Fernaxp] has voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator has not voted. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I have a general pair with that 
Senator and am not able to obtain a transfer. I therefore with- 
hold my vote. If I were at liberty to vote, I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. NEW. Transferring my pair with the junior Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. McKetxar] to the junior Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. Pace], I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. CALDER, I transfer my pair with the senior Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Harris] to the junior Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. STANFIELD] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. HALE. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr, SHIELDS] to the junior Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. PorinDEXxTER] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I have a pair with the senior Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Cott]. In his absence, being unable 
to obtain a transfer, I withhold my vote. If permitted to vote, 
I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr, CAmMERon] with the Senator 
from Georgia {[Mr. Watson]; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Engr] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]; and 

The Senator from Indiana {[Mr. Watson] with the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. Wrmxrams]. 

The result was announced—yeas 26, nays 31, as follows: 
YEAS—26. 

Overman 
Pomerene 
Ransdell 
Robinson 
Sheppard 


Simmons 
Smith 


Ashurst 
Capper 


Kellogg 
Kendrick 
Keyes 
King 
Moses 


Stanley 
Swanson 
Underwood 
Walsh, Mass. 
Fietcher Walsh, Mont. 
Glass Myers 
eflin Nelson 
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NAYS—31. 


Ball aero McCormick 
Borah - Goodin, McCumber 
Broussard Hale McNary 
Bursum Johnson New 
Calder Jones, Wash. Newberry 
Curtis Ladd Nicholson 
Elkins Oddie 
Ernst Pepper 


NOT VOTING—39. 


McLean 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Owen 

Page 
Pittman 
Poindexter 


Phipps 
Rawson 
Smoot 
Spencer 
Sterling 
Wadsworth 


Lenroot Willis 


Lodge 


Brandegee 
Cameron 
Colt 

Crow 
Culberson 
Cummins 
Dillingham 


du Pont 
Edge McKellar Shields 
Fernald McKinley Shortridge 

So Mr. Mosgs’s amendment to the amendment of the com- 
mittee was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WIttI1s in the chair). 
question is on agreeing to the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The secretary will report 
the next amendment. 

The READING CLERK. In paragraph 1004, page 132, in 
lines 20 and 21, the committee propose to strike out “ eight 
lea, 8,” and insert “twelve lea, 10,” so as to read: 


Single yarns, in the gray, made of flax, hemp, or ramie, or a mix- 
ture of any of them, not finer than 12 lea, 10 cents per pound. 


Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I ask the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. SMoor]} what is the ad valorem equivalent, approxi- 
mately, of the rate proposed in the amendment? 

« Mr. SMOOT. I have it on 14 lea. I have not worked it 
down to 8 lea. I can tell the Senator the equivalent ad valorem 
to-day on the 14 lea yarn. 

Mr, ROBINSON. I am referring now to the committee 
amendment. The committee proposes to strike out 8 lea and 
insert 12 lea. That has the effect of increasing the rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; and I will say to the Senator that it is 
done because of the increase in the rate on hemp and tow. It 
equalizes the increase that was made on the hemp and tow 
rate in paragraph 1001. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I'ask the Senator from Utah if it does not 
double the present rate? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that, of course, this is 
all controlled by the maximum rate which we are going to provide 
in the amendment, of which I think ‘gave the Senator a copy. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator did not give me copies of any 
amendments to-day except the one that I asked him for, which 
related to the first paragraph. In this connection I wish to 
say, Mr. President, that the committee ought to report its 
amendments and have them printed in advance of the consid- 
eration of these schedules. 

Mr. SMOOT. This amendment is printed. 

Mr. ROBINSON, This morning the whole debate centered 
about an amendment which was not reported until after the 
paragraph had been read. The Senator from Utah in connec- 
tion with this amendment states that he proposes to offer the 
amendment submitted on the 18th of this month. I do not be- 
lieve there is any justification for this amendment. I believe 
that the House rate is adequate. I do not desire to take a 
great deal of time in discussing the subject. The whole mat- 
ter has been gone into; at least, it is intimately related to 
matters which have heretofore been discussed in connection 
with the former paragraphs. I am ready to vote on the amend- 
ment if the Senator from Utah is. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to say to the Senator that the reason 
the committee changed the number of leas from 8 to 12 is that 
the duty on hemp and hemp tow and hackled hemp was in- 
creased in paragraph 1001, and the increase as to the leas 
equalizes the increases that were so made. If in conference 
there should be any change made in the rates on hemp and 
hemp tow and hackled hemp, of course corresponding changes 
would necessarily follow as to the leas. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Now, I wish to ask the Senator from Utah 
why the amendment provides for 12 lea in line 21, on page 
132—— 

Mr. McCUMBER rose. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Let me finish my question. 

Mr.-McCUMBER. Yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON. And for 11 lea in line 10, on page 133? 

Mr. McCUMBER.. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield; and if so, to whom? 


Stanfield 
Sutherland 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Warren 
Watson, Ga. 
Watson, Ind. 
Weller 
Williams 


France 
Gerry 
Harreld 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hitchcock 

- Jones, N. Mex. 
La Follette 
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Mr. SMOOT, 


I will say to the ‘Senator from Arkansas that 
the change inthe number of lea to which he refers is made in 
order to “bring about the proper equivalent ad valorem rate, 
That is why it is done. 


Mr. ROBINSON. What «is ithe ad valorem equivalent? 

Mr. MecCUMBER. I was about to give the Senator that, if 
he will allow me, for I have just had the computation made. 
The equivalent ad valorem on the latest prices is about 30 per 
cent on the first bracket. 

Mr. ROBINSON. What Ido not understand is—and the 
question which I have just asked the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Smoot] relates to that—why ‘the committee provide 12 lea in 
line 21, on page 182, and 11 lea in line 10, on page 183. It 
seems to me that the two ought to bhe-the same. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the articles were the same, I will say ‘to 
the Senator ‘his contention would be correct; but in one case 
there is a single yarn and in the other threads, twines, and 
cord, The difference of one lea will make it exactly ‘the same 
as fixed by the House. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The House has eight ‘lea in ‘both places. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘Yes, I knew it did; but there was in the House 
bill a duty of only three-fourths of a eent a pound on hemp 
tow, and that was not enough to necessitate a change im ‘the 
number of lea, but when we change the rate to’2 cents, then, 
of course, 'the difference is felt; in other words, there is a dif- 
ference of one lea. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I ‘have no doubt that my 
friend the Senator from Utah ‘has made a very lucid explana- 
tion of this matter, but I confess my inability to comprehend it. 

Mr. SMOOT. TI will say to the Senator that ‘he must under- 
stand that we ‘have put the duty on ‘hackled hemp at 4 cents, 
instead of 14 cents, and, as we have provided a maximum rate 
and a minimum rate, in order to make ‘the rates conform whea 
the maximum rate may apply or the minimum rate may apply, 
we had to change the number of the lea because of the inerease 
in the price per pound ‘upon yarns:of a certain size. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I understand that the reason the com- 
mittee preposes ‘to change the number of lea is-so as to increase 
the rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON. That is a general statement of the matter; 
but why did the committee increase the number of lea to 12 in 
line 21, on page 132, and only te 11 in line 10, on page 133? 

Mr. SMOOT. Because when the maximum rate or the mini- 
mum Tete is applied in any case 'the difference would ‘be repre- 
sented ‘in the difference that we have made in the number of ‘lea. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. ‘President, the Senator from Utah has 
referred ‘to the maximum and ‘the minimum rates. I notice ‘his 
amendment proposes a mimimum rate of 30 per cent im lieu 
of that formerly reported by the Finance ‘Committee of 35 ‘per 
eent, and that his present amendment propeses a maximum 
rate of not ‘more ‘than 40 ‘per cent ad valerem. I inquire of 
the Senator from Utah why he proposes to immpese a maximum 
rate in this case and dees not impose a maximum rate in 
line 19? The amendment which he ‘has submitted dees not 
affect that provision which establishes a minimum rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator does not mean in the ‘proviso 
which ‘reads : 

Provided, That the duty on the foregoing threads, twine, and cords 
shall be not less than 40"per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. ROBINSON, Yes; that is exactly what I mean. It 
would seem that if the minimum and maximum provision which 
the Senator now proposes, Which reads— 

Provided, That the duty .on any of the foregoing varns shall not ‘be 
less than 30 per cent nor more than 40 per cent ad valorem— 
should prevail, there should also be a modification in line 19, 
whieh, as new submitted by the committee, only provides for a 
minimum of 40 percent ad valorem, but does not embrace any 
maximum whatever. . 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that the 40 per cent 
rate in this.case will.be the rate that will apply. 

Mr. ROBINSON. But why does not the Senator then provide 
that the rate shall be 40 per cent ad valorem, instead of “ not 
less ‘than 40 per cent ad valerem ”? 

Mr. SMOOT. Because if the price declines, then, of course, 
the rate may be more. 

Mr. ROBINSON. But that does not explain my first ques- 
tion. 

Mr. SMOOT. No. The Senator wished to understand why 
we do not provide for a maximum rate. 

Mr. ROBINSON. If the committee insists upon a maximum 
as to yarns, why should they be content as to a minimum on 
threads, twines, and cords? 

Mr. SMOOT. Because the minimum will apply in every case, 
I will say to the Senator. 
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‘Whe ~priees have increased «so rapidly that the minimum of 
40 per cent will apply in-all-cases under the prices of to«lay or 
any \prices which may :prevail. 

Mr. ROBINSON. What is the-use, then, of a specific rate? 

Mr. SMOOT. Specific rates are mrovideil because ‘the prices 
may ‘fluctuate greathy in the future, and we did not want any 
of these rates to be less than 40 per cent. ; 

Mr. ‘ROBINSON. But the price may also change ‘the other 

Mr.:.SMOOT. Yes; it may. 

Mr. ROBINSON. ‘Then I ‘inquire why should there not ‘be 
& maximum ‘as to the twine, cords, and threads :if there is:a 
amaximum imposed on the yarns? I am really seeking for in- 
formation. , . 9 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘Because the maximum :in the other paragraph 
dis no more ‘than .the minimum ‘that ‘is applied here. ‘The :same 
provision has been made in the:eotton schedule and other ‘sched- 
‘ules without a maximum. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I am ready for a vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing ‘to 
the amendment reported by the committee. 

Mr. ROBINSON. On this amendment I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to:call ‘the roll. 

Mr. DIAL (when his name was called). Making ‘the same 
announcement of my pair and transfer as on the former ‘ballot, 
I vote “may.” 

Mr. GLASS (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as.on the preceding ballot, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. NEW (when his name was called). Repeating the an- 
nouncement made on the last vote as to the ‘transfer of my 
pair, I vote “yea.” 

Mr. ROBINSON (when his name was called), Announcing 
the same pair and transfer as on the previous vote, I vote 
“ nay.” 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I transfer my pair with the senior 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Cont] te the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Hrroncock], and vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BALL. Making the same announcement as to ‘the 
transfer of my pair as heretofore, I vote “,yea.” 

Mr. CALDDR. Making the same ‘transfer of my pair:as on 
the last vote, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. OVERMAN. Making the same announcement as to my 
pair and its transfer as previously, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Making the same announcement 
as on the previous vote regarding my ‘pair, I will withhold my 
vote. If permitted to vote, I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I transfer my general .pair with 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Wuiru1ams] to the senior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Orow], anc vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator fram Arizona [Mr. Campron] with the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Watson]; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epce] with the Senator 
from Qklahoma [Mr. Owen]; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Hixrns] with the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison]; and 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Hate] with the Senator from 
Tennessee {[Mr. Surerps]. 

The result was announced—yeas 88, nays 21, as follows: 





YEAS—38. 
Ball Goodin McLean Phipps 
Borah Jones, Wash, McNary Rawson 
Broussard Kellogg Moses Smoot 
Bursum Kendrick Nelson Spencer 
Calder Keyes New Sterling 
Capper Lenroot Newberry Wadsworth 
Cummins e Nicholson Watson, Ind, 
Curtis McCormick Norbeck Willis 
Ernst McCumber Oddie 
Frelinghuysen McKinley Pepper 

NAYS—21. 
Ashurst King Sheppard Underwood 
Caraway Myers Simmons Walsh, Mass. 
Dial Overman Smith Walsh, Mont, 
Fletcher Pomerene Stanley 
Glass Ransdell Swanson 
Heflin Robinson Trammell 

NOT VOTING—37, 

Brandegee France La Follette Stanfield 
Cameron Gerry McKellar Sutherland 
Colt Hale Norris Townsend 
Crow Harreld Owen Warren 
Culberson Harris Page Watson, Ga. 
Dillingham Harrison Pittman Weller 
du Pont Hitchcock Poindexter Williams 
Ed Johnson Reed 
Bikins Jones, N. Mex. Shields 
Fernald Ladd Shortridge 


So the amendment of the committee was agreed ‘to. 
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MISSOURI SENATORIAL PRIMARY. 


Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President, the senatorial primary in 
Missouri will be held within two weeks. The Democratic can- 
didate for Senator and the Republican candidate for Senator 
will both be selected a week from next Tuesday, August 1. The 
only reason I have for occupying the time of the Senate for a 
moment on this matter is to correct what may be a false im- 
pression in the minds of some of my colleagues with regard to 
my own relationship to the Democratic primary. 

It is perfectly fair to say that national interest in the Mis- 
souri Democratic primary is far greater than in the Republican 
primary. This is largely due to the fact that my distinguished 
colleague, the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Rreep], who 
has such a well-deserved and national reputation not only as a 
great political fighter but as an orator and debater unequaled 
in power and vigor, is himself a contestant in that primary. 
The interest in Missouri is all the keener because of the intense 
character of the campaign. 

The senior Senator from Missouri is declaring to very large 
audiences every day that his opponent, Mr. Long, is so dry in 
the country as to resemble a camel, and that when he, Mr. Long, 
campaigns in the city of St. Louis, which is by the Mississippi, 
or in the city of Kansas, which borders on the Kaw, he is so wet 
as to resemble a fish. Senator Reep is also saying in Missouri 
that Mr. Long, according to his own description of himself, has 
reduced himself to the position of a human phonograph, so that 
in case he ever entered the Senate he would do nothing more 
than record and repeat the thoughts and the words of a posgible 
Democratic President; that he is a mere automaton; so that 
when a possible Democratic President, as in a Punch and Judy 
show, pulls the strings he will act in response to that presi- 
dential pull. Then the Senator, in the graphic way of which 
he is a master, points out the fact that he himself might be the 
President of the United States, and he portrays to the great 
audiences if he, the senior Senator from Missouri, were the 
President of the United States, how tragic would be the situa- 
tion for Mr. Long in the Senate of the United States, and have 
to record only the thoughts and words of the then President in 
the White House. 

All this, Mr. President, from one side is answered by the 
other; for Mr, Long says constantly to audiences not as large 
as those of the senior Senator from Missouri that as for him- 
self—and he is speaking largely to Democrats who were born 
and bred in the Democratic Party, and who love it and believe 
in it—he (Mr. Long) is not “an occasional Democrat”; he 
(Mr. Long) never stabbed the Democratic Party in the back 
or ambushed it from the side; he (Mr. Long) never went to 
the State of Wisconsin and made speeches for a Republican 
candidate; and so the battle goes on along these lines of great 
issues. : 

Mr. President,. everyone is keenly interested. Every morn- 
ing the people look to see what the latest utterance of either 
candidate is. I share in that curiosity. I want to get all 
the reliable information I can about this contest. I am in- 
tensely interested in it, and I have sought for all the reliable 
information I can get, and I will continue to seek and welcome 
such information. May I say to the senior Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. STANLEY], whose language the other day I re- 
sent, that nothing he ever has said will change that purpose 
with me, nor will anything he may say, if again, under the 
influence of heat or excitement or other impulses, he sees fit 
to rise in the Senate and in tearful, lachrymose tones cry out 
as he did the other day, that his heart is troubled, that his 
grief is sore, that he in tenderness, not in anger or resentment, 
as he was quick to add, feels called upon to chide the press 
and the Senate and the people of the United States for some 
fancied charge which in his then condition of mind he imagined 
they had made against me on account of some fancied inter- 
ference on my part in a Democratic primary; a moment’s 
sober, calm thought would have convinced the Senator there 
was po charge ever made—nor was there any such inter- 
ference on my part; and I may say quickly that I am not con- 
cerned if the senior Senator from Kentucky {Mr. STantey], in 
the same condition of mind, should again seek, as he did the other 
day, to assume the artistic pose of the Statue of Liberty and 
cry out in vociferous tones against what he was pleased to 
call “damnable, pernicious interference” in a Democratic 
primary. All the reliable information I can get on the pri- 
mary in my State I shall continue to welcome, 

But I do want to say to my colleagues—and this is the pur- 
pose for which I speak—that interested as I am in the con- 
test I have not, directly or indirectly, in any way or manner, 
even attempted to interfere in this Democratic primary. The 
Democrats of Missouri are people of intelligence and courage 
and independence, and they will settle their own primary con- 
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tests precisely as in their conscience and their judgment they 
see best to do. I do not presume that I could interfere in a 
Democratic primary, and I certainly would not so interfere if I 
could. I have no hesitation in saying to the Senate, as I have 
said many times in private conversation, that personally I 
should be glad if my distinguished colleague were renominated 
by his party. No one can be any quicker than I to recognize 
nor more sincere to admire the great gifts and powers with 
which my colleague is so abundantly endowed, ‘and I do not 
propose to be put in a false position in regard to that matter, 
and certainly not by the senior Senator from Kentucky, who, 
sir, when my colleague had his political life in the balance in 
the Democratic convention in San Francisco, when his prestige 
as a man and his right as a delegate and his standing in his 
party at home were all at stake—the senior Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Stantey], who was a delegate at large at that 
convention, so far as I can find out from the record of that 
convention, was absolutely silent in behalf of my colleague and 
intentionally impotent in his behalf. God save us from alleged 
friends who, when a word or act will help, remain silent and 
then become vociferously vehement only when nothing that they 
can say will be of any possible benefit ! 

I do not agree with my colleague in many of the positions he 
takes nor often in the way he defends or advocates them, but 
this is not inconsistent with a real friendship for him as a 
man or sincere admiration for his outstanding ability. 

Mr. President, I may say that when this primary is over, 
settled by the Republicans with regard to their candidate and 
by the Democrats with regard to their candidate, I shall in 
every way in my power seek to secure the defeat of the Demo- 
cratic candidate and to insure the election of -the Republican 
candidate. May I say, sir, not as a matter of mere boastful 
prophecy but as the result of a real conviction, that I have 
perfect confidence that Missouri in 1922, as she did in 1920, 
and in 1918, and in 1910, and in 1908, and in 1904, as she has 
in every presidential campaign in the last 18 years, with the 
exception of once when the Republican Party was divided and 
once when the slogan “ He kept us out of war” misled many 
thousands of Missourians, will again record her adherence to 
the principles of the Republican Party. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, “methinks the lady doth 
protest too much.” This sudden devotion on the part of the 
junior Senator from Missouri for the senior Senator from Mis- 
souri is too much. This display of interest in his colleague 
and love for him is “ too sudden.” . 

Jim Reep had enough to carry and enough to bear without 
this doubtful show of affection. I have never seen anything 
like it in my life, the junior Senator’from Missouri throwing 
his loving arms around the senior Senator from Missouri. 
There is only one other such instance in truth or fiction. Un- 
der the shadows of Gethsemane there was a loving kiss, as sin- 
cere, and let us hope more deadly, than the kiss of the junior 
Senator from Missouri upon the cheek of the senior Senator 
from Missouri. 

The junior Senator from Missouri charges that in the more 
or less. personal conflict between the President of the United 
States and the senior Senator from Missouri I did not align 
myself with the senior Senator from Missouri. As long as 
American history is written men will recall the meeting of 
those intellectual Titans. During a great part of this contro- 
versy the President had said that “politics was adjourned.” 
Two able and patriotic men took different views of the best 
way to preserve the honor of the flag and the security of the 
Nation. In that fight I was upon the side of Woodrow Wilson. 
I was with Woodrow Wilson for the League of Nations, and 
REED was against the League of Nations. I never failed to 
support the President. I have followed him as a Representa- 
tive in Congress, a8 Governor of Kentucky, as a Senator “ with- 
out variableness or shadow of turning,” and as the friend and 
champion of Woodrow Wilson—yea, more, as the follower of 
Thomas Jefferson and of Andrew Jackson; as a Democrat first 
and as a friend of the President or any other living man 
second. 

I did resent and do resent the sly and cunning tactics of the 
junior Senator from Missouri, which deceive nobody save him- 
self. Is there a Senator upon the other side so dense as not 
to know that when he gets busy in his State in polling the 
vote of the other side and announces which candidate will 
win there is going to be “somethif® doing”? Is there a 
Senator upon the other side so weak and inefficient, so lacking 
in influence or in power, that he can make a poll of his State 
without more or less deadly effect? If I should poll the Re- 
publican Party in Kentucky, I would look for results some- 
where along the line. When Jrmu Watson begins to poll the Demo- 
crats in Indiana I am going to put on my war paint in Ken 
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tucky and come across and give succor to my suffering brethren, 
because I know the devil will be to pay when he gets busy 
over there in our family. I would bitterly resent it if the 
Senator from Indiana, in a fight between Tom Taggart and 
somebody else, would get up here and tell us just who is going 
to win, “for I have made a poll of Indiana.” Could I pay 
the gallant, astute, gifted, and fearless leader of the old guard 
a. higher compliment than to say it would. mean big trouble? 
Could I cover him with, greater contempt than to say it was 
idle curiosity and that Jim Warson was either impotent or 
stupid; that he lacked either in personal prestige or intel- 
lectual force; that he could do a thing of that kind and not do 
damage? 

I may have wronged the junior Senator from Missouri, 
possibly did wrong him, in my assumption that it was not at 
most a pernicious and objectionable interference. He assures 
us now that he can do that sort of thing and not hurt anybody. 
I would not say so unkind a thing of the junior Senater from 
Missouri. L assume, what may be a foolish assumption, that 
he has or he ought to have some influence, that he exercises or 
ought to exercise some power in his State, and when he runs 
his gentle and delicate nose into a Democratic primary he is 
going to hear from me, whether it be a Wilson or an anti- 
Wilson Democrat that he attempts to reach either by cunning, 
by treachery, or by an effusive utterance of questionable 
affection. 

THE TARIFF. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to 
regulate commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the 
industries of the United States, and for other purposes. 7 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Seeretary will state the 
next amendment. 

The Reaprne Crerk. The next amendment is on page 132, 
line 21, to strike out “8” and insert in lieu thereof “12,” so as 
to read: 

Finer than 12 lea and not finer than 60 lea, 


Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I claim the attention of the 
Senate for a few minutes to discuss. a number of amendments 
intimately related in this schedule, It is observed that the 
pending amendment, and other amendiments in paragraph 1004, 
greatly increase—in fact, they double—the present rates on 
yarns made of flax, hemp, or ramie. If these rates on yarns 
are adopted, they will become the basis or the justification for 
the exceedingly high rates elsewhere in the schedule on woven 
fabrics, and goods manufactured from flax, hemp, or. ramie. 

To illustrate: The committee proposes, as a logical sequence 
of these raises in the rates on the yarns and threads, to in- 
crease very materially the rates on the fabrics woven from 
articles included in paragraphs 1008a, 1009, 1011, 1012, 1013, 
1015, and 1016, flax, hemp, or ramie particularly. 

By way of illustration, I refer to the first-mentioned para- 
graph, relating to woven fabrics. It is proposed in paragraph 
1008a to levy a duty on— 

Woven fabries, not including articles finished or unfinished, of flax, 
hemp, or ramie, or of which these substances or any of them is the 
component material of chief value (except such as are commonly used 
as paddings or interlinings in clothing), exc 30 and not exceed- 
ing 100 threads to the square inch, counting the warp and filling, 
weighing not less than 43 and not more than 12 ounces per square 
yard, and exceeding 12 in but not exceeding 24 inches in width, 60 
per cent ad valerem. ej 

In the same paragraph, as it is numbered, there is a rate the 
equivalent of 60 per cent ad valorem: on certain classes of 
thread, and another rate of 55 per cent ad valorem. 

Paragraph 1009 provides: 

Woven fabrics, not ineiuding articles finished or unfinished, of flax, 
hemp, ramie, or other vegetable fiber except cotton, or of whith 
these substances. or any of them.is. the component material of chief 
value, not specially provided for, 45 per cent ad valorem. 

The rate originally proposed was 50 per cent, but, as I under- 
stand it, the committee now proposes to make it 45 per cent ad 
valorem, Paragraph 1011 provides; 

Pile fabrics, composed wholly or in chief value of vegetable fiber 
other than cotton, cut or uncut, whether or not the pile covers the 
whole surface, and manufactures:im any form, made or cut from any 
of the foregoing, 50 per cent ad valorem. 

In paragraph 1013 there is.a duty of 60 per cent proposed 
on certain classes of towels and. napkins, and 50 per cent on 
certain other classes, and on sheets and pillow eases a duty. of. 
50 per cent ad valorem. @ 

These, in the main, are articles.of common and necessary, use. 
There is no linen industry of substantial importance in. the 
United! States, and the rates which are preposed, and which, 
according to the contention of the committee, are the. logical, 
censequence of the adoption. of the pending rates on yarn of 
hemp, flax, or ramie, are exceedingly high. 
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I have a letter from Mr, Carleton, Schaller, manufacturers’ 
agent, 350 Broadway, which pertains to the matter-and, which 
I wish to. read, as follows; 


New Yor«, July 19, 1922. 
Senator JosrpH T. ROBINSON, 
United States Senate, Washington, D: C. F 

Sir: * * * From press accounts it is understood that the duty 
as proposed by the Finance Committee of the Senate om paddings made 
of linen will be 60 per cent ad valorem, As you know, the present rate 
in the Underwood bill is 30 per cent ad valorem. These goods are 
produced in Belgium and Ireland and have never been manufactured in 
this country, either under a Republican or a Democratic tariff. The 
reasons are mostly due to climatic conditions and also because the 

reparation of fiax yarn is a very laborious one, and the American 
armers have never been willing to undertake it. 

Inasmuch as there is no domestic industry to protect, it would seem 
that the increase in duty of 30 to 60 er cent ad yalerem will impose a 
very unjust burden upon the ultimate consumer. The clothing trade 
ever since 1920 has been — to reduce costs, as the c has 
olny refused to pay high prices for clothing in the retail 

rom. your investigations you doubtless will know that Ire im- 
ported approximately 90 per cent of its flax in pre-war days from Rus- 
sia. Inasmuch as that country has not been a preducer for the past 
three years there is a very acute scarcity of flax, and attempts to raise 
this in other countries have so far been. unsuccessful. With the hi 
prices that are to be expected for ou to come and with a duty of 
ee cent ad valorem the result will be that the use of this canvas will 

e greatly curtailed, with a subsequent loss of revenue to. the Govern- 
ment, 

It is sincerely hoped that some 
consideration on the Senate floor. 

Respectfully, 


of these arguments will meet with 


CARLETON SCHALLER. 
Mr. President, the facts relating to the subject. are sum, 
marjy in the Tariff Information, Survey relating to yarns, 
thread, and cordage of vegetable fibers. other than cotton. At 
page 36 the following statement. is: found: 


Ramie sliver on moving was not specificaily, mentioned prior to the 
act of 1909. Imports of sliver are relatively insignificant, amonntas 
to only $60,268 in 1912, with a “e of 3d per cent, and to only $6,7 
in 1914, with the duty reduced to 15 per cent. In 1920 they amounted 
to $5,438. 

The facts in this connection require no argument: They 
are very convincing’ that high rates of duty on this product are 
net justified: 

The following facts, therefore, should’ be kept in mind’ in connection 
with imports of all classes of flax, hemp, and ramie yarns: (1) The 
total quantity. imported is normally not ever 2,500,000 pounds, or 
perhaps 15 per cent of our total consumption; (2) this_is composed 
chieffy of coarse and medium counts, the bulk of it not finer than 40 
lea; (3) counts finer than 40 lea are not produced in considerable 
wmounts in the United States and imports of) it are; in: the main, 
noncompetitive; (4) reduction. of the average duty on all classes from 
approximately 40 r cent ad valorem to about 19 per cent by the 
act of 1913 had little effect either total imports. or upon any 
particular class, although the chan classification creates a decep- 
tive fluctuation as regards coarse and medium leas, 

It would seem, therefore, that imports were largely supplementar 
to domestic production. Manufacturers, because of difficult condi- 
tiens, have net found it profitable to extend production too close to 
the total amount of domestic consumption where risks of loss from 
varying demand are most felt. 

From this statement of fact it. must be apparent that the 
only purpose of levying the high rates proposed by the Finance 
Committee on the yarns embraced in paragraph 1004, hemp, 
flax, or ramie, is to justify the imposition of very greatly in- 
creased rates on the manufactured products. In any event 
the amendments reported. by, the committee disclose that it 
is the purpose of the committee to raise to the enormous 
figure of from 50 to 60 per cent ad valorem the rates to be im- 
posed, upan the manufactured articles, many of which are not, 
and some of which can. not be, successfully produced in the 
United States. 

In that view of the matter I feel justified in urging the 
Senate to reject the pending amendment and thus force a 
revision of the committee’s proposed rates on hemp, flax, and 
ramie yarns, for if. we approve of the proposed rates on 
yarns, that approval will be urged by the representatives 
of the committee as a convincing justification for the existing 
high rates imposed in succeeding paragraphs on the fabrics 
and other products manufactured from hemp, flax, and ramie. 

It so happens that in the way the committee are presenting 
their amendments, the sense of the Senate on the subject can 
be tested by a single vote on the amendment, fixing minimum 
and maximum. duties. proposed by, the Senator from Utah at 
not. less than 30 nor more than 40 per cent ad valorem. 

That amendment has not yet been reached, but it is my 
purpose when. the Senate considers it to submit, amendments 
reducing the rates. respectively to 20 per cent minimum and 
30 per cent maximum. By a record vote on that amendment 
the sense of. the Senate can be accurately tested on the yarns 
which, enter into the fabrics embraced in other paragraphs, 
yarns made from hemp, flax, and, ramie, concerning, which there 
are a number of committee amendments in paragraph 1004. 

Mr. President, with this statement I shall content myself 


‘ for. the present. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on. agree- 
ing to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Assistant Secretary. The next amendment is, on page 
182, im line 12, before the word. “ cents,” to. strike out. “&” 
and: insert “ 10,” so as to read: 

Finer than 12 lea and: net finer than 60 lea, 10 cents: per pound. 
aes ene bat of 1 cent per pound for eacly lem or part; of 
a 

Mr, ROBINSON. Mr. President, the statements. which, have 
already heen made respecting other amendments apply with 
equal force to the pending amendment. I am content, to take 
a vote on the amendment without further discussion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is.om agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed. te. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, 


ted. 

The Assistant Sgecreragy, On page 132, in. line 24, the 
committee proposes to strike out “8” and insert “12,” so as to 
read: “one-half of 1 cent per pound additional for each lea 


The next amendment will be 


or part of a lea in excess of 12.” . 

The amendment was agreed te. 

The Assistant Secrerary. The next amendment is, on page 
133, in line 1, after the word. “ boiled,” where the committee 
proposes to insert “2 cents: per pound; when,” so as to read: 


And in addition thereto, on any of the foregoing yarns: when boiled, 
2 cents per pound; when bleached, dyed, or otherwise treated, 5 cents: 
per pound, 

Mr. ROBINSON. I ask the Senator from Utah if he can 
inform the Senate what will be the approximate corresponding 
ad valorem equivalent for that duty? 

Mr. SMOOT. It would be difficult to state, beeause it covers 
every count of yarn and is a specific duty. I. could not, say off- 
hand. If it were yarns that cost $1 a pound, it would be 
2 per cent. I call the Senator's attention: to the fact that it is 
a reduction from the House rate on boiled yarns, I did. not 
see how it was possible to account fer more than 2 cents: a 
pound in the boiling of the yarn. The loss is more when 
bleached or dyed or otherwise treated. The less there is: 5 
cents, but the House provided 5 cents even. for the boiling. I 
could not see how it would be possible to have more than 2 
cents loss in boiling. That is the reason why the amendment 
was made by the committee. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I myself think the amendment toe which I 
have referred is an improvement over the House provision in 
that the committee reduces the protective rate for boiled: yarn 
from 5 eents to 2 cents. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is only a compensatory rate, I will say to 
the Senator, because when the yarn is boiled there is a loss 
that would equal 3 or 4 per cent, and, as was claimed by the 
manufacturers, 6 per cent in some cases is involved in the 
waste. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I had assumed that the process: of boiling, 
which is protected by 2 cents a pound, was approximately the 
same for all yarns. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; there is a still further loss, I will say to 
the Senator, in the dyeing and bleaching and the treatment 
they may have other than the simple boiling. 

Mr. ROBINSON, Of course, the ach valorem. equivalent 
would depend upon the price of the yarns, and the yarns would 
vary, but what I was trying to de-was to seeure for the Senate 
information as to what amount of protection. it is proposed 
to extend to the process of beiling through the 2 cents. per 
pound rate. 

Mr. SMOOT, If it were 50 cents a pound, of course 2 cents 
would be 4 per cent. If it runs down into the real fine yarns, 
where the price would run up to $1 a peund, the rate would be 
2 per cent. . 

Mr. KING.. Mr. President, I understand the matter before 
the Senate now is. the rate fixed upon what might be denomi- 
nated the intermediate products—that is, intermediate between 
the raw product and the finished article which enters into 
household consumption, 

Mr. SMOOT. These are the single yarns, 

Mr. KING. As I understand the schedule, we provide very 
high duties upon. the importations of yarns. 

Mr. SMOOT. Between 30 and 40: per cent. 

Mr. KING. That is dene notwithstanding the fact that yarns: 
which are employed in the manufacture of certain products and 
which are comprised under the schedule are: all imported; that. 
is. to say, we do net produee them: in the United States; 

Mr. SMOOT. We produce a considerable quantity of the 
yarns in the United. States. 

Mr. KENG. I will ask my colleague if the percentage is, very 
great, measured by the entire consumption? 


Mr. SMOOT.. Hemp yarn for sale in 1919 was 1,455,000 
pounds, valued at $829,000. Flax yarn. for sale was 2,622,000 
pounds, valued at $872,000, 

Mr. KING. Were those domestic products? 

Mr.. SMOOT. Those were the. domestic products manufac: 
tured. for sale, I. will say that itis difficult te ascertain. the con- 
Sumption. AJI we can do. is.to estimate. There are no statistics 
that, we can find, but it is estimated all the way from 18,000,000 
to 25,000,000 pounds, That is as near as we; can get. to it. 

Mr, KING. This. schedule emphasizes, te my mind, some of 
the. vices which may be developed through an improper pro- 
tective policy.. There ig justification, from: the protective stand- 


| Point, in. imposing, tariff. duties upon. imported articles where 
| there is some production in the United. States, where the in- 


dustry may grow to large proportions, and, may measurably 
satisfy the demands of the people; but this schedule deals with 


| flax. and jute and hemp, the raw products; the intermediate 


products, and the finished product. The everwhelming portion 
of the finished. preduct, the raw products, and. all of. the grades 
of. intermediates are imported. Now it is propesed to. place a 
heavy rate of duty. upon. intermediates. which. are net produced 
here. That,.of course, will. raise the.price of the intermediates 
to. the purchaser in. the United States, and when he manufac- 
tures, these intermediates. into towels or cordage er the various 
forms of the finished product. covered by this. schedule, and that 
high tariff is carried on, of course, te the finished product. 
Then, in order to take: care of those who are engaged in the pro- 
duction of the towels and the cordage and. the varieus forms of 
the finished product, another very high. tariff is impesed. So we 
have at least. two and possibly three rates of tariff. imposed 
upon. the very products. that finally reach the. consumer.. Mani- 
festly by the time the consumer buys those products the prices 
must be inordinately high. 

It is obvious that. that. creates an. unhealthful condition; it 
perpetuates. an injustice. Those who support this policy are 
trying to stimulate industries which are based. upon importa- 
tions, and the importations will always exist or will continue 
for an indefinite peried.. A tariff is placed upen the raw pred- 
ucts; a tariff is put upon all forms of intermediates; and. them 
a tariff is put upen all, forms of the finished product. Thereby 
the tariffs are pyramided so that the ultimate consumer, the 
buyer. of. the finished articles, is compelled. to pay enormous 
prices for them. ‘ 

Now, is it worth the effort to pursue a policy of that kind? 
Even protectionists, it. seems to me, ought to pause before they 
consent to adopt a policy that must eventuate in exactly the 
situation that is disclosed in the consideration of this par- 
ticular schedule. , 

Mr. President, if we are producing in the United States raw 
materials substantially sufficient to care for the wants of the 
people and desire to encourage the manufacture of those raw 
materials into the finished product, and therefore favor a reason- 
able protection to bring that about, that. is one thing; but where 
we import the greater. part of the raw material and put a tariff 
upon that and then put a tariff upon the intermediates that are 
produced in other countries from similar raw material, and 
then put a tariff upon the multiform finifhed products, we are 
placing burdens upon. the American people. which, it seems to 
me, may not be justified. 

I think this entire schedule is wrong, that it is inequitable, 
and that it ought to be revised. It is not scientific from a pro- 
tectionist standpoint; it does not measure up to the philosophy 
and the standard of conduct which are supposed to guide the 
honest protectionist in his advocacy of the protection policy. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the Senator from, Arkan- 
sas [Mr. Rosrnson] has. correctly stated that. the decision at 
which we arrived in fixing the rate in the schedules which he 
was then discussing must necessarily reach forward into the 
subsequent paragraphs; the Senator is absolutely correct as to 
that; but the Senator has already crossed the bridge—at least, 
the Senate has crossed it for him, for we really started on this 
scale when we voted for duties of 2 and 4 cents. on the raw 
material. As we have increased those duties, the Senator ad- 
mits that we must necessarily make a differential in the yarn 
and another differential in the cloth produced from the yarn. 

The only question that is before the Senate, it having decided 
in the first place to place a duty of 2 cents a pound upon the 
tow and 4 cents a pound upon the “line of hemp,” is whether. 
the additional amount that we are placing upon the yarn and 
the still further additional amount we are placing upon the 
fabric are proper and just differentials. I have heard no argu- 
ment to indicate that the committee have given one penny more 
than was necessary to make the proper differential, having 
once adopted the 2-cent and 4-cent rates. So that, Mr. Presi- 
dent, this is the only question we have got before us. As the 
junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] has stated, having de- 
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cided that we will place a duty upon the raw material, it will 
be carried into the yarn, and from the yarn it will be carried 
into the fabric, and the junior Senator from Utah thinks that 
that is a bad policy. 

Mr. President, we have a very important silk industry in the 
United States. We do not produce raw silk here—and yet, 
should we destroy that industry? Silk is produced abroad and 
is imported here in its raw state and converted into threads 
and ali kinds of fabrics. A mighty silk industry has been cre- 
ated in the United States, If the theory of the junior Senator 
from Utah were correct, then we should withdraw all duties 
and bring every fabric of silk from foreign looms. I think we 
are justified, Mr. President, in the protection of jute, of ramie, 
and of flax straw, in order that we may create a linen industry 
in the United States, just as we have created the silk industry 
here, 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, just a word in reply to 
some of the observations which have been made by the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota. The Senate has not increased the pro- 
posed duty on the raw material of flax. It is true that it has 
increased the duty on hemp, but the Senator will recall that it 
did that over my persistent and very earnest protest. We have 
not yet crossed the bridge; we have walked out on it a little 
distance, but there is ample time for the committee to do in the 
case of these amendments just what it has done as to hundreds 
of other amendments in this bill since it first reported it— 
namely, to correct them to conform to what the facts and the 
necessities of industry justify, 

I have already said that the whole question of the policy 
which the Senate is to express in this bill respecting duties on 
flax yarns will be decided in connection with the amendment 
next to be considered and the amendment which will be pro- 
posed to that committee amendment. 

With this statement I am ready for a vote. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore, 

be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. In paragraph 1004, page 133, line 
4, after the word “yarns,” the committee proposes to strike 
out “not finer than 8 lea shall be not less than 20 per cent ad 
valorem; on any of the foregoing yarns finer than 8 lea, not 
less than 23 per cent ad valorem,” and to insert “ shall not be 
rr than 30 nor more than 40 per cent ad valorem,” so as to 
read: 

Provided, That the duty on any of the foregoing yarns shall not be 
less than 30 nor more than 40 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, this is an important amend- 
ment and I think there ought to be more Senators here. I am 
going to ask for a record vote on this amendment, and so I 
intend to suggest the absence of a quorum. I am going to pre- 
sent an amendment to the committee amendment and explain 
it briefly, and then take a record vote on it, because it will have 
a great influence on the action which the Senate will take sub- 
sequently on the paragraphs relating to fabrics of hemp, flax, 
and ramie. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands the 
Senator from Arkansas to suggest the absence of a quorum, 
and the Secretary will call the roll. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, before the roll is called I 
desire to propose the following amendment to the amendment 
of the committee, namely, to strike out “30” and insert in lieu 
thereof “20,” and to strike out “40” and to insert in lieu 
thereof “30.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
amendment will be stated. 

The ASsISTANT SrecrETARY. It is proposed to change the rate 
in the amendment of the committee by striking out “30,” in the 
first instance, and inserting in lieu thereof “20,” and by strik- 
ing out “40,” in the second instance, and inserting in lieu 
thereof “ 30.” : 

Mr. ROBINSON. I now suggest the absence of a quorum. 

av PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Assistant Secretary called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


The next amendment will 


The amendment to the 


Broussard Glass Ladd New 
Bursum Gooding Lenroot Newberry 
Calder Hale Lodge Norbeck 
Capper Heflin McCormick Oddie 
Caraway Jones, N. Mex. McCumber Overman 
Cummins Jones, Wash. McKinley Pepper 
Curtis Kellogg Me n Phipps 
Dial Kendrick MeNary Pomerene 
Ernst Keyes Moses Ransdell 
Frelinghuysen King Nelson Rawson 
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Robinson Smoot Swanson Warren 
ere Spencer Trammell Willis 
Smit Sterling Wadsworth 


The PRESIDENT pro tempofe. Fifty-one Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. The ques- 
tion is upon the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Arkansas to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, the purpose of this amend- 
ment has already been discussed, but only a few Senators were. 
present when that discussion occurred. It is not my intention 
to go over the matter in detail again, but I feel justified in 
making a brief statement, 

This amendment is so framed and involves such issues that 
it will determine in large part the policy which the Senate will 
pursue not only touching yarns of flax, hemp, and ramie, but 
also fabrics woven from them and materials manufactured out 
of them. The proposal of the committee is to place a minimum 
of 30 and a maximum of 40 per cent ad valorem on these yarns. 
My amendment will reduce the minimum to 20 per cent and the 
maximum to 30 per cent, and if it prevails it will justify amend- 
ments subsequently to be offered to the committee amendments 
relating to the fabrics and materials manufactured from these 
yarns, materially reducing them. 

As already stated, the object of these high duties on the 
yarns is to justify very material increases upon the products 
representing higher stages of manufacture. I think those rates 
are too high, that the maximum and minimum rates proposed 
by the committee on the yarns are excessive, and in order to 
test the sense of the Senate on the subject I have proposed the 
amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, just a brief statement for the 
record, and for the record only, so far as that is concerned, 

The difference in competitive prices of foreign and domestic 
flax yarn, as far as the committee were able to ascertain such 
prices, has determined the rates of duty named. The spinning 
industry is the key industry of flax weaving in the United 
States. Consequently the rates of duty provided should. be 
sufficient to maintain this industry in the United States and 
provide an incentive to its further expansion and the conse- 
quent lower cost. At present, it is the practice of many 
weavers of flax fabrics to import yarn because of cheaper 
prices. This has reacted against the expansion of the spinning 
industry in the United States. The spinning industry in the 
Tnited States should at least have an equal opportunity with 
the foreign spinner in its own market. This it has not had 
with the present rates of duty. 

The imports of 1921 are less in quantity than the imports 
of 1914 but greater than the imports of 1910. This is ex- 
plained by the tremendously decreased use in the world of flax 
products due to curtailment of flax production in Russia. Rela- 
tively, compared with the total production of flax in the world, 
the imports were greater in 1921 than in 1914. The advantage 
which the foreign spinner had over domestic spinners can be 
illustrated by the following price comparisons on dry-spun weft 
yarns: 

The foreign price of 12-lea tow yarns is 22 cents per pound. 
These are the prices of to-day. Adding the duty of 8.8 cents— 
40 per cent of 22 in the Senate bill—gives 30.8 cents. The 
price of the same domestic yarn is 50 cents, the difference rep- 
resenting landing charges and profit. The foreign price of 
18-lea tow yarn is 31 cents. Adding the duty of 12.4 cents per 
pound—40 per cent of 31—gives 43.4 cents. The price of 
the domestic yarn of the same count and type is 55 cents a 
pound. The difference, again, represents landing charges and 
profit. 

Mr. President, what the Senator from Arkansas has said is 
absolutely true. Whatever action we take now upon this 
amendment will have an effect upon every fabric paragraph in 
this schedule; and if we adopt a rate now upon the yarns 
included in this paragraph, it must be carried through all of 
the paragraphs of the bill. If the amendment of the Senator 
from Arkansas is agreed to, I want to say frankly to the Sen- 
ate that the following rates in the fabric schedules ought to be 
decreased; but under the prices existing to-day there is not 
any question but that the rates offered by the committee, re- 
duced as they have been, ought to be adopted. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, with some of the state- 
ments contained in the paper just read by the Senator from 
Utah I find no fault. I want to inform the Senate before the 
vote is taken that the rates proposed by the committee are sub- 
stantially double the rates under existing law, and that the 
rates in the fabric paragraphs are very great increases indeed 
over those now in force. This will represent a very heavy 
burden upon: the American consumer. The importations are 


less now than in 1914; production of the raw material has been 
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curtailed. throughout, the. world; and: I do not believe, there is 
any justification for what I term the excessive rates proposed 
by the committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The; question, is; on: the 
amendment. offered: by. the Senator from: Arkansas to the,amend- 
ment of the committee, 

Mr. ROBINSON... L ask for the. yeas and nays. 

The, yeas. and: nays were ordered; and. the Assistant Secre- 
tary. proceeded. to. call the roll 

Mr.. CALDER. (when. his name was. called). Making the 
same announcement regarding. my pair and, its. transfer as on 
the last. vote, L vote “ nay.” 

Mr.. DIAL (when; his: name was called). Making the same 
announcement as to my pair and its transfer as on. the former 
ballot, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. GLASS (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as.on, the last vote, L vote “ yea.” 

Mr. HALE. (when. his name was.called), Making: the same 
announcement as before, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. NEW (when his name was called), Repeating. the an- 
nouncement. of the transfer of my. pair, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. ROBINSON. (when his name was; called). 
the same transfer of my pair as on, the previous. vote, I vote 
“ yea.” * 

Mr.. TRAMMELL. (when. his name: was, called). I transfer 
my pair with the senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Cott} 
to the senior Senator from Texas (Mr. CULBERSON] and. vote 
“ yea,” 

The roll call. was concluded. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Batt] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FiercHeR]); 

The Senator from California [Mr. Jonnson] with the Senator 
from. Georgia [Mr. Watson] ; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Exxins] with the: 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison]; and 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Wazrson] with the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. Wua1aMs], 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico, I transfer my general pair with. 


the Senator from Maine [Mr. FerNatp], to the Senator from, 
Nebraska. [Mr. HitcHcock] and vote “ yea.” 

The result was. announced—yeas.20, nays: 37, as follows: 

YEAS—20. 

Borah Jones, N. Mex. Robinson. , 
Caraway King Sheppard 
Dial Myers Simmons 
Glass rman Smith 
Heflin Pomerene Stanley 
NAYS—37. 


iieioan 
cNa 
uM ry 


‘oses 
Nelson 
New 
Nicholson 
Ernst 4 cholson 
ie | hana cor oane “ 
00! 3 
I ” McKinley Phipps 
NOT VOTING—=39. 
Elkins La FPoliette 
Fernald McKelar 
Fletcher Norbeck 
Norris 
Owen 
Page 
Pittman 


Swanson 
Trammell 
Underwood 
Waish, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 


Ransdell 
Rawson 
— 
pencer 
Sterling 
Warren 
Willis 


Jones, Wash. 
Kell 


Shortrid 
Stanfiel P 


Teemieane 
meron 
It Wadsworth 
Watson; Ga. 
Watson, Ind. 
Weller 
Williams: 


row 
Siltegham Harrison Poindexter 
du Pont Hitchcock R 
Hdge Johnson Shields 

So Mr. Rosinson’s amendment to the committee amendment 
was rejected. 

The: PRESIDENT pro tempore: The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment. 

The amendment was: agreed to. 

The next. amendment of the committee was, in paragraph 
1004, page 188, line 10, to strike out “8 lea, 16” and insert 
“11 lea, 183,” so as to read: 


Threads, twines, and’ cords; composed of two or more yarns of flax, 
hemp;. or ramie, or a mixture of any of them, er, the size 
of the single yarn of which is not finer than 11 lea, 18%. cents: per 


pound. 
Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, this amendment is a. very 


material. increase, but. I am. of the opinion that it is: consistent 
with the amendments which the Senate has already agreed: to 
in this paragraph. As I stated a few moments ago, my purpose 
in offering the. last amendment which was, rejected by. the 
Senate was. to test out the sense of the Senate on the policy 
of imposing high rates of duty on these yarns for the purpese 
of justifying the exceedingly. high rates. on the fabrics: and 
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materials manufactured from them. [I shall oppose: the adop- 
tion. of, the amendment,, but Ii am ready, for a vote. 

The amendment. was agreed to. 

- The next amendment; was; on page: 133, line. 11, to strike ont 

8” and insert “11”; om the: same: line;, to strike out “ 16)" 
and insert “183”; and on line 13, to strike out “8” and insert 
“11,” se as to read: 
finer than 11 lea a 
three-fourths of hacen Eerneeh antennal = ceutnteiren newt of 2 
lea in excess of 11; finer than 60 lea, 56 cents-per pound, 

The amendment was. agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on line 14, after the words “ pen 
pound,” to insert. a, semicolon and the: fallewing words: 
and in addition thereto, on any of t b 
cords; when. beiled, 2 cents coeinaie wae bileenen daetee eee 
wise treated, 6 cents per pound. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, 1 do not: believe: this amend- 
ment is either or justified. Nearly all the yarns to 
which it applies and to which the rates preceding this amend- 
ment apply are bleached: or dyed; and it is but another way of 
adding increased duties upon these yarns. I shall vote against 
the amendment; 

Mr, KING. Mr. President, may I inquire of the: able Senator 
from Arkansas if he is able to advise us approximately the cost 
of all of the products embraced in this schedule? I appreciate 
that I. am asking a question which may not be answered with- 
out a vast amount of research. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I de not think it would be physically or 


‘mentally possible to answer the question. as the Senator has: 


asked it. This is an important schedule, and the imposition of 
these very high rates, in pursuance of the policy of the Finance 


| Committee, will unquestionably impose a: very heavy burden on 
| the consumers. of these products; but it would: not be possible 


to state. the value of the articles: which: would be affected by the 


‘rates of duty from: any information which I have. I do not 


know whether the senior Senator from Utah cam give that infor- 
mation or:not.. I will say to the senior Senator from Utah that 
his colleague has, asked. the: value of the: preducts to which this: 
amendment applies, or the probable value of them; so as to 
reach, a conclusion. as. to the amount. of additional cost which 
would be imposed on: the consumers of these commodities by 
reason of the duty. I take it that is the purpose of the Senator’s: 
question? 

Mr. KING. It is. 

Mr. SMOOT. This provision. was inserted: for the reasom 
that when linen is. beiled it leses: from 10 to 20: per cent in 
weight, according to the time it is boiled: That has been 
demonstrated not only by practice; but the: Tariff Commission: 
itself states that that is the loss in weight. If the rate: were 2. 
cents a pound. on: 50-cent. threads,and yarns, it would be 4 per 
cent, but if a dollar, it would: be. only 2 per cent, and I can not 
tell what the price of these would be. 

Mr: KING, If. my colleague will pardon me; I do not think 
he quite understood the point. I was getting. at. This schedule, 
as. my. colleague, as. the able Senator from North Dakota, and: 
as the Senator from Arkansas have stated, is one of very great 
importance. It embraces. hundreds of articles and commodities 
which enter into. the lives of the people.. What I was trying to 
get at was this: Approximately, what is the wholesale value 
of all the commodities and products embraced, within this 
schedule? 

Mr. SMOOT. No one can:tell. 

Mr. KING. I appreciated that. 

Mr. SMOOT. They run from 12 cents a yard up to $20:a 
yard. 

Mr. KING. We have statistics as to the valueiof the articles 
covered by seme of the schedules.. For instance, the best figures 
we have as to the value of all of the products of the chemical 
industry in 1921 show that they were worth about three: billion 
and between five and: six hundred: million dollars. 

Now, when we know: the entire. wholesale: value of all the 
commodities. and preducts comprised. within the schedule, then 
we may form some estimate as to the additional cost by reason 
of. the tariff rates. It seems to me that if we are able to 
ascertain. the value of all the chemical products: of the United 
States and all the woolen products of the United: States: and 
all. the cotton products. of the: United States—I concede the 
value, perhaps, may not be aceurate—we ought to: be: able: to 
determine, because the: commodities are less: im number in: this 
schedule: than in, the schedules to which I hawe referred; the 
agaregate value. of, all the: products: found: under schedule 10 
of the s 

I, am asking, the. question with.a view to showing; if I may 
in; just. a moment,. the tremendous; additional cost: to the Ameri- 
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can people by reason of the very high rates commencing with 
the raw materials, carried on to the intermediates, and carried 
still further and transferred to the various finished products 
embraced within the schedule, For instance, may I invite 
attention of the Senate briefly to what is embraced within the 
schedule? 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator want me to give him the 
production in the United States of all items included within the 
schedule, including linoleum and everything else? 

Mr. KING. Yes; the products of jute, hemp, and flax, which 
are what may be denominated the primary elements or con- 
tents in the schedule. 

Mr. SMOOT. I shall give in a very few moments the total as 
reported on the entire schedule. 

Mr. KING. While my colleague is doing that I should like to 
put in the Recorp some of the important items which are em- 
braced within the schedule to show how it affects the great 
mass of the American people. We are dealing with jute, flax, 
and hemp, and the intermediate products, yarns of all kinds, 
all of which bear high rates of duty, and then we come to some 
of the products, to wit: 

Cordage, including cables, tarred or untarred; gill nettings, 
nets, webs, and seines, and other nets for fishing; hose, suitable 
for conducting liquids or gases; fabrics, composed wholly of 
jute, plain woven, twilled, and all others not specially provided 
tor, not bleached, printed. stenciled, painted, dyed, colored, nor 
rendered noninflammable; woven fabrics of flax, hemp, or 
raimie, or of which these substances or any of them is a com- 
ponent material of chief value; woven fabrics, such as are 
commonly used for paddings or interlinings in clothing, com- 
posed wholly or in chief value of flax or hemp, or of which these 
substances are, or either of them is, the component material of 
chief value; pile fabrics, composed wholly or in chief value of 
vegetable fiber other than cotton. cut or uncut; table damask 
composed wholly or in chief value of vegetable fiber other than 
cotton; towels and napkins, finished or unfinished, composed 
wholly or in chief value of flax or hemp, or of which these sub- 
stances are, or either of them is, the component material of 
chief value; sheets and pillow cases, composed wholly or in 
chief value of flax or hemp, or of which these substances are, or 
either of them is, the component material of chief value; fab- 
rics with fast edges not exceeding 12 inches in width and arti- 
cles made therefrom ; tubings, garters, suspenders, braces, cords, 
tassels, composed wholly or in chief value of vegetable fiber 
other than cotton; tapes, composed wholly or in part of flax, 
woven with or without metal threads, on reels, spools, or other- 
wise; handkerchiefs; composed wholly or in chief value of vege- 
table fiber other than cotton, finished or unfinished; clothing 
and articles of wearing apparel! of every description, composed 
wholly or in chief value of vegetable fiber other than cotton, and 
whether manufactured wholly or in part, not specially provided 
for; bags and sacks made from plain woven fabrics of single 
jute yarns or from twilled or other fabrics composed wholly 
of jute; bagging for cotton, gunny cloth, and similar fabrics, 
suitable for covering cotton, linoleum, including corticine and 
cork carpet, floor oilcloth, or rugs made of linoleum or floor oil- 
cloth; common China, Japan, and India straw matting and floor 
coverings made therefrom; all other floor coverings not spe- 
cially provided for; matting made of cocoa fiber or rattan ; mats 
made of cocoa fiber or rattan. 

So it will be seen that there are hundreds and, indeed, thou- 
sands of articles and duties provided for in the schedule. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Stertine in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Utah yield to his colleague? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT, The production in the United States of all 
iteyis falling within this schedule is approximately $190,000,000 
per year. 

Mr. KING. That is the wholesale value? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; the wholesale value. 

Mr. KING. Did my colleague, in getting those figures, ascer- 
tain the importations? 

Mr. SMOOT. No. I can give them to the Senator in a 
little while, but it will take a longer time than it did to get 
the production. 

Mr. KING. I shall not detain the Senate for that purpose. 
I have taken the time of the Senate, for which I apologize, to 
read into the Recorp some of the items of the schedule to show 
how important it is. Many of us have been passing it along 
as if it were not important, but it will be observed that sub- 
stantially all the items or commodities are those which are 
used to a large extent by the great mass of the people. Of 
course with these high rates upon the raw material, upon all 
grades of intermediates, and upon the various forms of the 
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finished product, all of which rates are pyramided and finally 
are transferred to the ultimate consumer, it is obvious that the 
cost to the American public by reason of these enormous tariff 
rates will be greatly increased. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I wish to express very 
briefly and concisely the reason for giving a 2 cent per pound 
duty for the boiled. We are giving in the bill 10 cents a 
pound on these yarns. If a pound is boiled—depending, of 
course, upon its character, but on the average and the average 
length of boiling—there will be but eight-tenths of a pound 
left. Therefore there will bea loss of two-tenths of a pound, or 
two-tenths of 10 cents, or 2 cents. Hence we add 2 cents per 
pound for the boiling. If we failed to give the 2 cents per 
pound, then all would be imported in a boiled condition to 
lessen the duty. The 2 cents is simply about what would be 
the average of loss in the boiling. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr.. President, I want to call attention to 
some of the fundamental facts underlying this question. Ac- 
cording to my information, I understand that of the element 
out of which these cords and twine and the ultimate woven 
fabric are made in one particular—that is, the hemp—we pro- 
duce perhaps about 40 per cent. of the hemp that is used, but 
we do not produce a pound of the other elements included in 
the sthedule. 

The American people, the great mass of manufacturers of 
certain articles, all the farmers of the country, the truck 
growers, the grain growers, the cotton growers, are dependent 
upon the manufactured form of the jute, the ramie, and the 
sisal, and the different forms of coarse cordage or coarse fiber 
to make the gunny sacks or bagging for the cotton, the bags 
in which the wheat is shipped, and so forth. All these articles 
are absolutely essential to enable the farmers of the country to 
get their products to market. 

Everyone knows that we should bend every effort here to try 
to lessen the cost of the articles upon which the American 
people are dependent for their daily living; and yet here, as to 
an article of which we do not produce a pound, we put a duty 
on the raw material. At a glance that would seem to be all 
right, even from the Democratic standpoint that it would be a 
revenue producer; but the moment that duty is paid at the 
customhouse and the raw material moves to the factory door 
the manufacturer takes advantage of it, and immediately calls 
for a compensatory duty on an article which he manufactures 
for the benefit of those who are to produce the material in this 
country. 

A little later on we will come to the question of cotton bag- 
ging. I want to point out to the Senate where there is a 
peculiarly unjust imposition upon the cotton producers of the 
country. Every man knows that the American producer of 
raw cotton sells his cotton under what is known as the c. i. f. 
and 6 contract—cost, insurance, freight, and 6 per cent deducted 
for tare, which means the bagging and the ties. Before ever the 
domestic or foreign buyer purchases a bale of American cot- 
ton he knocks off 30 pounds for a 500-pound commercial bale. 
So the producer of cotton has to buy in a protected market his 
protected bagging and his highly protected steel ties, and then 
give them away when he sells his cotton under the deduction 
of 6 per cent for tare. He takes his free cotton and puts it 
into protected bagging and protected ties and sells it, and then 
he loses the bagging and the ties for which he has to pay a 
high protective price. 

I am calling attention to this fact because agricultural 
operations in this country have become so unprofitable that, 
according to the last census, the majority of our population are 
in the cities, the proportion being 52 per cent in the cities as 
against 48 per cent in the country. Yet we are solemnly pro- 
posing to pile up duties on articles which are produced in for- 
eign countries and which their producers are seeking to get in 
here free to be sold in our market; we stop the raw materials 
at the customhouse and pile up the duties, which are, of course, 
passed on to the man who is producing the bread and meat for 
the 110,000,000 of American people to eat. 

Later on I am going to take occasion to elaborate my dis- 
cussion of this question; but my attention has been ealled to 
the fact that in the very first paragraph of the pending bill 
there has been placed a duty of 2 cents a pound on white 
arsenic. Up to the present time that article has come in free. 
How is white arsenic produced? The bulk of it in this coun- 
try is produced as a by-product from the smelting of copper ores. 
It is a forced production; those who produce it have to get 
rid of it, just as it is necessary to get rid of the hulls of the 
ea: seed in order to get at the meat and the oil in the seed 
itself. ; 

White arsenic has been upon the free list because not only 
was it a by-product but it was an essential ingredient of a 
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material used to keep down the startling ravages of insect 
pests on the farm. Paris green is used for the potato erop 
which is grown in Maine and in the West and South; ealcium 
arsenate for the spraying of trees, in order to extirpate the 
San Jose scale and the brown-tailed moth and other predatory 
insects that are actually threatening the very existence of our 
gardens and of our fields. Last has come that pest which is 
destroying the great cotton crop of the South, the boll weeyil, 
Although the Agricultural Department has spent something like 
$12,000,000 in the’ effort to find some method of controlling the 
boll weevil, they have not even checked it, until within the last 
two years, when there has been something of hope held out by 
the use of calcium arsenate. 

Now, just as we have discovered that it would require thou- 
sands of pounds of this substance to treat the 35,000,000 acres 
of cotton which is grown in the South, immediately, for the 
first time in the history of tariff legislation, a duty of 2 cents 
a pound is placed upon this essential ingredient of an article 
which is necessary to protect the fields and the orchards of 
America, 

Who owns the industry producing this commodity? Upon in- 
vestigation it will be found that those who control the smelt- 
ing of copper in this country are the ones who have come here 
and insisted that this duty shall now be placed upon this in- 
gredient the use of which spells the life of agriculture and of 
our orchards. 

Mr. President, I am merely calling attention to this matter 
to-day. I am going to take occasion to show, or attempt to 
show, that the imposition of this duty, which unquestionably is 
an example of shameless favoritism toward one combination 
and one set of men, will inflict upon the cotton growers of the 
South alone a burden of $18,000,000 in the purchase of this 
poison for use in the effort to eradicate an insect which is 
threatening the destruction of a billion dollars’ worth of prop- 
erty and may wrest from us the cotton supremacy of the world. 
Yet upon a miserable by-product—and, as I understand, the 
great Guggenheim interests produce the major part of this in- 
gredient—we propose to levy a duty of 2 cents a pound upon that 
which we must import; and it is necessary to import it, because 
from all the sources of supply in America we should not get 
more than half enough for our necessities, without the promise 
of ever having an adequate supply. The amendment imposing 
the duty upon this ingredient having already been agreed to by 
the Senate, I shall take occasion when the bill comes into the 
Senate to inform the Senate specifically and minutely as to 
just what this proposed duty means, from whom comes the 
request for it, whom it will benefit, and upon whom the burden 
of the proposed tax will rest. 

The same thing is true as to the very schedule the duties in 
which the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Ropinson] has been so 
faithfully trying to get reduced. The potato crop of this coun- 
try, the wheat crop, the corn crop, the rye crop—indeed, the 
entire grain crop—and the cotton crop are dependent in their 
preparation for market upon this ingredient; and yet the un- 
protected farmer, who is struggling for existence, must pay a 
duty and a profit to the domestic producer of this article, for 
fear that he might suffer competition at the hands of the 
foreigner who has the raw material and who has the facilities 
for giving the agricultural industry some little deduction in 
the price of a material which is essential in preparing crops 
for market. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, did I understand the Senator 
from South Carolina to say that the duty of 2 cents a pound on 
arsenic would cost the cotton growers $18,000,000? . 

Mr. SMITH. Yes, sir. When the Senator from Utah makes 
the computation he will find that the duty will cost the farmers 
the sum indicated. At the proper time I shall submit a table 
showing that to be the fact; and I am going to let the statement 
which I have made stand for this reason: There are 35,000,000 
acres in cotton; it takes from 4 to 5 pounds to dust an acre of 
cotton with this poison, and it should be dusted five or six times 
a year. When the amount is added up which it would take to 
control the weevil it will be found that it will cost the planter 
50 cents an acre. I am speaking of the cotton grower alone, of 
course. 

Mr. SMOOT. At 2 cents a pound, the cotton growers of the 
South would have to use 900,000,000 pounds of arsenic. to make 
the cost to them $18,000,000. I do not think the Senator will 
say that that amount of white arsenic is used in the Seuth. 

Mr. SMITH. I do not intend to go into the particulars now, 
but later I shall do so; but I say that the duty will cost the 
planter 50 cents an acre, assuming that half of the crop will 
be dusted, and if half of the crop is dusted, it will cost the 
farmers an additional $18,000,000. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Of course, I know that in connection with the 
cotton crop of the South there can not be used more than is 
produced in all the world. Therefore, I merely rose to call 
the Senator's attention to the figures, because I thought perhaps 
the Senator had unconsciously misstated them. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina a question. 

Mr. SMITH. I was proceeding upon the assumption that we 
did have an adequate domestic supply, but the fact is that 
there is not an adequate domestic supply, and that there is an 
unprecedented demand, because it has recently been discovered 
that by the use of arsenic the boll weevil at least partially may 
be controlled. Immediately that is discovered, and knowing 
that the distress of the cotton growers of the South will create 
an unprecedented demand, a duty of 2 cents a pound is put on 
for the benefit of those who want to sell arsenic, which is mere y 
a by-product of the copper mines of the country. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr, SIMMONS. I take it that the Senator means there is 
not at this time an adequate supply of the material in this 
country ? 

Mr. SMITH. There is not. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And it is questionable whether, if it were 
used to the extent that it should be used in order properly to 
protect the cotton crop against this pest, there is now an ade- 
quate supply in the world?. If that be so, then the effect of 
the duty will be to prevent the farmers from securing an ade- 
quate supply unless they are willing to pay this additional price, 
and not only for the imported article but for the article pro- 
duced in this country. 

Mr. SMITH. I will explain cleariy, because anyone who is 
a mere tyro in mathematics can understand exactly the propo- 
sition. We had not in this country anything like 50 per cent 
of the supply necessary to meet the ordinary demand even be- 
fore the cotton crop came into the equation at all. If we had 
an adequate supply of this material to meet the demand of the 
cotton growers to dust their cotton acreage as it should be 
dusted, and this duty of 2 cents a pound were to be added, 
it would cost them in addition $18,000,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I thought, in view of my state- 
ment, the Senator perhaps would want to modify his figures 
as to the proposed duty involving an increase of $18,000,000 
in the cost of arsenic. The greatest quantity of arsenic that 
was ever produced in the United States was 12,646,000 pounds. 
Last year we imported about 2,705,000, and the largest im- 
portation that ever came into the United States in any year 
was 7,479,000 pounds. So the greatest amount which it has 
been possible to have in this country in any one year was 
20,000,000 pounds. In order to, make a charge of 2 cents a 
pound equal $18,000,000, there would be required 900,000,000 
pounds, whereas 20,000,000 pounds is the most we have ever 
had in any one year, taking the domestic production and also 
the greatest importation. 

I simply wanted to say that because I thought the Senator 
had unconsciously made a misstatement when he said that the 
duty charge of 2 cents a pound would result in an additional 
cost of $18,000,000. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I shall go into the details some 
time later, but I did not desire at this time to do so, because 
I did not want to take up the time of the Senate. I simply 
wanted to call the attention of the public and of the Senate to 
the fact that the producers of arsenic, instead of being willing 
at least to contribute a by-product which has been on the free 
list and which is essential in order to destroy the predatory 
pest which is threatening to ruin the food and the textile 
erop of this country, immediately when arsenic begins to show 
signs of having a tremendous application, demand and are 
aceorded a duty of 2 cents a pound on this product. It is for 
the benefit of those who are already making their profits out 
of the main production, namely, out of the smelting of copper, 
and who are forced by law to capture this arsenate of lead 
because of its destructive effect on vegetation surrounding the 
smelters. Now they ask Congress to place a duty of 2 cents 
a pound on a by-product which is found to be essential in the 
protection of the crops of this country. In the name of God. 
where are we going to stop with this protective craze? The 
smelters do not start out to get the arsenic; they start out to 
get the lead and copper, but they find they have a by-product 
which is essential in producing the food which those engaged 
in the smelting business must eat and the clothes which they 
must wear. They are not even willing to contribute the by- 
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product to the general welfare of the country, but hasten to 
Congress to get a duty on a by-product in order that they may 
make still further profits out of the things which they produce. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, all I want to say is this: If the 
2 cents did apply te every pound of arsenic that has ever been 
produced in the United States in one year, and did apply to 
every pound of arsenic that was imported in the highest year 
ef importation, it would’ amount to about $400,000, and not 
$18,000,000; That is all I want to say. 

Mr. SMITH. All right; Mr. President. Let us take the 
Senator’s own figures: An additional 2 cents a pound means, 
on the 25 pounds that he will use during the season, 50 cents 
additional per acre. That is what it means. 

Mr. SMOOT. They do not use it on the acreage that the 
Senator says; that is all: 

Mr. SMITH. Very well; I am taking you at your own word. 
You have raised it 50 cents an acre. On every farm of 100 
acres you have charged that farmer $50; on every million acres 
you have charged $500,000; on 85,000,000 acres you would 
charge about $18,000,000. Those are my figures: 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I hope we may proceed now 
with the schedule immediately under consideration. The state- 
ment submitted by the Senator from South Carolina is of very 
great importance, and I am in cordial sympathy with him 
touching the position that he has taken respecting the duty on 
white arsenic and also touching the subject of cotton bagging. 
The latter will be reached in the present schedule in the course 
of this afternoon, I hope. 

Realizing the very great importance of the subjects that have 
been discussed during the last half hour, inasmuch as the 
Senator from North Carolina has expressed a desire to conclude 
this schedule this evening before the Senate adjourns, and that 
we may make that progress, I hope Senators will find it con- 
venient to confine themselves to a discussion of the questions 
that are presented in this schedule. I am not minimizing in 
any degree the importance of the discussion of the Senator 
from South Carolina. I cordially concur in everything that he 
has so ably said. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I am only going to take just a 
second. These were such correlated things that I thought per- 
haps if the Senate could see that each one of these articles af- 
fecting the farmer bore a duty they might be persuaded to slow 
up at the beginning, so that we would have a clear understand- 
ing that the accumulated reductions on these articles might 
spell some little benefit; but if we allow these to pass without 
calling attention to those on which we have already put impo- 
sitions and those that are in the future, it might have an effect 
upon: the immediate schedule. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I inquired of my colleague a few 
moments ago as to the total production: under this schedule 
and he very courteously had the figures produced. I have has- 
tily gone over those figures, and later I shall verify them and 
give to the Senate the result of my computations; but I 
venture the assertion now—and I feel sure that the computa- 
tions will justify the statement—that the rates in this schedule 
will impose upon the American people an unnecessary tax of 
between twenty-five and forty million dollars. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment of the 
committee will be stated. 

The Assistant SecrkeTary. On line 18, it is proposed to strike 
out “ twines” and to insert the same word “twines” with a 
comma immediately thereafter. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Assistant Secrerary. On line 19 it is proposed to 
strike out “23” and to insert “40,” so:as to read: 

Provided, That the duty on the foregoing threads, twines, and cords 
shall be not less than 40 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I move to strike out “40” 
and insert “30” im lieu thereof. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Arkansas to the amendment 
of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is on the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment was: agreed to. 

The Assistant Secrerary. On line 24 it is proposed te 
strike out the word “hemp” and the comma, so as to: read: 

Wholly or in chief value of sunn, or other bast fibers. 

The amendment was agreed’ to. 

The Assistanr Secrwrary: On page 184, line 1, it is pro- 
posed to strike out the word “pound” and to insert the same 








make the paragraph read’; 
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to the amendment of the committee. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
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the committee amendment. 
The amendment was agreed to. 










thereto, 20 per cent ad valorem. 
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reported. 
Mr. SMOOT. That is right. 
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large manufacturers of this hose. 
to be printed in the Recorp, as fellows: 


Hon. Henry Casor Lopen, 
United States Senate, Washington, D, C. 






out of your Finance Committee? 











and we speak for them 


bill at present prices amounts to mar 50 
was made on the assumption that the tariff on y, 








word “pound” with a semicolon and the following words: 
“Wholly or in chief value of hemp, 3 cents per pound,” so as to 


Par. 1005. Cordage, including cables, tarred. or untarred, wholly or 
f value of manila, sisal, or other hard fibers, three-fourt 


but. not including cor- 
or in chief value of 


Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I presume the committee 
justifies this amendment.on the ground that we have placed a 
duty of 2 cents a pound on the raw material of hemp. I sim- 
ply point out the fact that the duty is 3 cents a pound upon a 
commodity a part. of which is hackled, the raw material of 
which bears a rate of 4 cents a pound, emphasizing most force- 
fully that the rate of 4 cents a pound on hackled hemp is un- 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 


The Assistant SecReTary. In paragraph 1006, gill nettings, 


Mr. SMOOT. In line 6, I move to strike out the word 

The Assistant Secrerary. It is proposed to strike out the 
word “highest” in line 6 just before the word “ rate.” 

Mr. SMOOT. That. simply means that if there were a few 
threads of a high count the rate would be that of the very 
highest count, and I do not think that is necessary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICHR. The question is.on agreeing to 


The Assistant SecRETARY. In. line 20 it is proposed to strike 
out “10” and insert ‘ 20,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

Par. 1006. Gill nettings, nets, webs, and seines, and other nets for fish- 
ing, composed wholly or in chief value of flax, hemp, or ramie, shall p 


the same duty per pound as the rate imposed in this act u 
the thread; twine, or cord of which the mesh is made, and, 


Mr. SMOOT. The committee desires to have that amendment 


Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, under the rates that have 
already been agreed upon respecting the raw material, I do not 
think this is an excessive rate that the Senate committee now 
proposes. It reduces the rate that the committee originally 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 


The Assistant Secretary. In paragraph 1007, page 134, line 
10; it is proposed to strike out “26” and insert “17 cents per 
pound and 20,” so as to make the paragraph read: 


Par. 1007. Hose, suitable for- conducting liquids or gases; composed 
wholly or in chief value of vegetable fiber, 17 cents per pound and 20 


Mr. SMOOT. The committee asks that that 20 per cent be 


The Assistant Secretary. It is proposed: to modify the 
committee amendment by striking out “20” and inserting 


Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, that reduces by one-half 
the ad valorem rate which accompanies the specifie rate. 
ad valorem rate originally proposed was 20 per cent, and the 
committee now proposes to make it 10. per cent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the com- 


Mr. LODGR. Mr. President, I regret that the committee has 
thought it necessary to report this reduction. I knew that 
since the committee has agreed upon it there is no probability 
of its being changed’; but. I simply wish to have printed in the 
Recorp a statement from Charlies Niedner’s Sens Co., who are 


There being no objection, the letter referred to was ordered 


MALDEN, Mass., April 28, 1922; 


My Dear Senavor Lopce: May we take the liberty of troubling you 
again about our difficulties with regard to the new tariff bill as reported 
are to: the duty on manufactured: linen fire hose, eee 

graph 1007, and on. yarns of which they are made, paragraph 1004. 
ere are only a few Renemetater of linen fire hose in this country, 


all. 

We requested both. before the: House and Senate committees that the 
tariff on finished hose be placed at 50 eent ad valorem. The Senate 
cent. This request 


arns would be no more 
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than the amount asked for by the yarn manufacturers and as reported 
in the Fordney_bill. 

The practical application of the tariff as reported out of the Senate 
commi increases the duty on yarns and also the duty on hose, but 
the duty on hose is not increa sufficiently to take care of the in- 
crease in the duty on yarns, and it is our opinion that para h 1007 
abou be Seeeost eae $0 Bore nearly beg up the os ot aS ne. 
the two pro rates. ou e ta on yarns 6 
orig 2g —e Finance Committee the duty on finished hose is 
not eno i. 

This is so because the English manufacturer can sell his hose for $1 
a pound. His duty under a 1007 would amount to 37 cents, 
the freight and insurance would bring his cost f, 0. b. America’s posts, 
say, $1.40 per pound, largely on account of the difference between 
American and English labor. 

We are obliged to charge for our hose under the present low tariff 
on yarns prices ranging from $1.65 to $1.78, and necessarily under the 
increased yarn duties the price would be higher, and in the face of 
this condition we are wondering what is going to —- 
dustry? Frankly, we do not see how we can exist with the tariff on 
yarns left where it is in ae 1004, unless a provision like 
is added to paragraph 1007, which will, we think, take care of the 
situation under the return of normal conditions : 

“ Provided, That the duty on the foregoing shall not be less than 60 
per cent ad valorem.” 

If this is done the foreign manufacturer will be able to land his 
hose here on present schedules at around $1.60 a pound, and we will 
be able to compete with that within our price ranges. The factor of 
60 per ‘cent ad valorem will take care of the declining market abroad 
in raw material and labor. 

The paragraph as we suggest in amendment will be as follows: 

“Par. 1007. Hose, suitable for pene age liquids or gases, com- 
posed wholly or in chief value of vegetable fiber, 17 cents per pound 
and 20 per cent ad valorem: Provided, That the duty on the fore- 
going shall not be less than 60 per cent ad valorem.” 

e are not asking for protection to give us a chance to charge 
exorbitant prices but merely to have a fair run with foreign competi- 
tors, and we do not see how we are going to under these conditions. 

Yours truly, 
Cras. NriepneR’s Sons Co., 
WM. NIEDNER, Treasurer. 


Mr. LODGE. I ask that the paragraphs I have marked in 
the letter—they are very short—be read from the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will read as requested. 

The Assistant Secretary read as follows: 


We requested both before the House and Senate committees that the 
tariff on finished hose be placed at 50 per cent ad valorem. The Sen- 
ate bill at present prices amounts to practically 50 per cent. This 
request was made on the assumption that the tariff on yarns would 
be no more than the amount asked for by the yarn manufacturers and 
as reported in the Fordney bill. 

The practical application of the tariff as reported out of the Senate 
committee increases the duty on yarns and also the duty on hose, but 
the duty on hose is not increased sufficiently to take*care of the 
increase in the duty on yarns, and it is our opinion that Parser 
1007 should be amended so as to more nearly take up the differential 
between the two progoned rates, Should the tariff on yarns be passed 
as reported by the Senate Finance Committee the duty on finished 
hose is not high enough. 

This is so ause the English manufacturer can sell his hose for 
$1 a pound. His duty under poranree 1007 would amount to 37 
cents, the freight and insurance would bring his cost f. o. b. America’s 
ports, say, 0 per pound, largely on account of the difference be- 
tween American and English labor. 

We are obliged to charge for our hose under the present low tariff 
on yarns prices ranging 
the increased yarn duties the ies would be higher ;*and in the face 
of this condition we are wondering what is going to happen to our 
industry. Frankly, we do not see how we can exist with the tariff on 
yarns left where it is in paragraph 1004, unless a provision like this 
is added to paragraph 1007, which will, we think, take care of the 
situation under the return to normal conditions, 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I simply wanted to call the at- 
tention of the Senator from Utah to the point that is made 
there, that having raised the duties on yarns, the committee 
have made no corresponding differential for the benefit of this 
manufacturer of hose. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that we gave the rate 
on the basis of 20-lea yarn, and that is 17 cents a pound, just 
as we provide here. We give him the compensatory duty of 17 
cents, and then 10 per cent ad valorem on that; and I will say 
to the Senator that from the importaiticns and the production 
in the United States under a 4} per cent equivalent ad valorem 
to-day the importations do not amount to one-half of 1 per cent. 
Under those circumstances the committee felt that they could 
not justify a rate highér than 10 per cent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment as modified. 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment of the 
committee will be stated, 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 134, line 17, it is pro- 
posed to strike out the word “ pound” and the comma and the 
words “ and in addition thereto, 13,” and to insert “ pound and 
25.” It is proposed to modify that by striking out “25” and 
inserting “ 15,” so that, if amended, the paragraph will read: 

Par. 1008. Fabrics, composed wholly of jute, plain-woven, twilled, and 
all other, not specially provided for, not bleached, printed, stenciled, 
painted, dyed, colored, nor rendered noninflammable cent pound ; 


leached, ee stenciled, painted, dyed, colored, or rendered non- 
inflammab 


rom $1.65 to $1.78, and ae th. under 


» 1 cent per pound and 15 per cent ad valorem, 


to our in-° 


Mr. SMOOT. I desire to have that modified to 10 per cent 
ad valorem. 

The Assistant SEorEvARY. It is proposed to strike out “25” 
and in lieu thereof to insert “10.” 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. 

mittee amendment as modified. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, the ad valorem rate orig- 
inally reported in the committee amendment was 25 per cent. 
The committee now proposes to reduce it to 10 per cent. I shall 
only say that I am in favor of the amendment as now offered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment, as modified: 

The amendment, as modified, was agreed to. 

The Assistant Srecrerary. The committee proposes to in- 
Sert a new paragraph, as follows: 

Par. 1008a. Woven fabrics, not including articles finished or un- 
finished, of flax, hemp, or ramie, or of which these substances or any 
of them is the component material of chief value (except such as are 
commonly used as paddings or interlinings in clothing), exceeding 30 
and not exceeine 00 threads to the square inch, counting the warp 
and filling, weighing not less than 44 and not more than 12 ounces per 

uare yard, and exceeding 12 inches but not exceeding 24 inches in 
width, er cent ad valorem. 

Woven fabrics, such as are commonly used for paddings or inter- 
linings in clothing, composed wholly or in chief value of flax, or 
hemp, or of whicli these substances or either of them is-the component 
material of chief value, exceeding 30 and not exceeding 110 threads 
to the square inch, counting the warp and filling. and weighing not 
less than 43 and not more than 12 ounces per square yard, 164 cents 
per pound— 

At this point the committee proposes to modify the amend- 

ment by striking out “164 cents per pound and 25” and insert- 
ing ‘‘ 60,” so that it will continue— 
60 per cent ad valorem; composed wholly or in chief value of 
jute, exceeding 30 threads to the square inch, counting the warp and 
filling, and weighing not less than 44 ounces and not more than 12 
ounces per square yard, 9 cents per pound— : 

At this point the committee proposes to modify the amend- 
ment by striking out “9 cents per pound and 25” and insert- 
ing “55,” so that the remainder will read— 


55 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. SMOOT. The committee desires to modify this amend- 
ment on page 135, line 3, by inserting “55”; in line 11, in place 
of “60,” to insert “55”; and in line 16, in place of “55,” to 
insert “ 50.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The queStion is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment as thus modified. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I am glad that the Senator 
from Utah has seen fit to reduce the rates which the committee 
proposes in this connection, but I think that even considering 
the rates on yarns a further reduction‘ is justified. The very 
highest grade cotton cloths bear a rate of 45 per cent, and con- 
sidering the fact that the Senate has agreed to a minimum rate 
on the yarns which enter into the fabric involved in this amend- 
ment of 30 per cent ad valorem, I think the Senate would be 
justified in fixing the rate at 40 per cent. I therefore move to 
amend the committee amendment by striking out “55” and 
making it “45” in line 3, and by striking out “50” at the end 
of the paragraph and inserting “40.” 

As all Senators appreciate, this is a very important provision 
in this bill. Under it will be imported linen cloth, and the man- 
ufacture of that commodity is limited to a very small quantity 
in the United States, so that this is literally a tax on consump- 
tion. I do not believe the rate now proposed by the committee 
is justified, although, as I have stated, it is an improvement 
over the rate originally reported, and also over the rate pro- 
posed by the Senator from Utah in his amendments printed on 
July 18. 

It is noticeable that the action of the committee respecting 
this matter has undergone three important phases; first, there 
was the rate reported in the bill, which was, as I understand it, 
the equivalent of 60 per cent ad valorem in both paragraphs; 
next, the amendment proposed by the committee on July 18, 
after the paragraph had been taken up, which contemplated 
making the rates 55 per cent ad valorem. Now the committee 
proposes to reduce the rate in the first section of the amend- 
ment, line 3, from 60 per cent to 55 per cent, and the last rate, 
on line 16, from 55 per cent to 50 per cent. My amendment pro- 
poses still further reductions, to 45 per cent and 40 per cent, 
respectively. I do not desire to consume further time in the 
discussion of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Arkansas to the 
committee amendment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Sena- 
tor from Utah one question. This particular paragraph em- 
braces linen fabrics? 


The question is on the com- 





Mr. SMOOT. I. will.say, in brief,. that: this paragraph: covers 
the competitive articles in the United States. ‘The: following; 
paragraphs, I may, say, do not cover competitive articles. 

Mr. SIMMONS. When the: Senator uses: the; word. “com- 
petitive,” dees he mean such articles: as: are: imported! into the 
United States? 

Mr, SMOOT. Yes; a great many of them are:imperted, and 
a great many of them are made here. 

Mr. SIMMONS. By the. word “ competitive’ the: Senator 
has- reference to foreign competition? 

Mr. SMOQOT. Yess: in other words, crashes, hucks, napkins 
of counts less than 60, and‘ that. class-of! goods. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Hew does. the Senator differentiate: between 
the competitive fabrics dealt with and those: which the Senator 
cafls noncompetitive fabrics? 

Mr, SMOOT. By, the rate and the yarn itself, The others 
would not fall in. this paragraph, because they are not made 
of yarn of the size covered by this paragraph. 

Mr. STMMONS: TI undérstand the Senator, then, as saying. 
that the experts in. the department: agree with him. that) this 
particular: paragraph we are dealing with now would embrace 
those linen fabrics a part of which, consumed in this country, 
are imported from abroad? 

Mr, SMOOT. I can:tell' the Senator just what the importa- 
tions were. There is competition in these articles. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I want to know if they, would include any 
of those linen fabrics which are not produced in this country 
at. all? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; those come in a later paragraph. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is the point I had in mind. This does. 
not include any of the linen fabrics constmed in this country 
but. which are produced abroad? 

Mr. SMOOT.. For-instance, in paragraph 1009, the very next 
paragraph, it is provided that— 

Woven fabrics, not including articles finished or unfinished, of flax, 

Pp, ramie; or other vegeta’ fiber: except cotton, or of which +hese 
substances or any of them is the component. material of chief value, 
not specially provided for. 

Then we propose that there shall be only 40 per cent ad 
valorem. Those are the articles which come in, and which 
are not provided for in paragraph 1008. 

Mr: SIMMONS: Then, this is intended:as a protective tariff? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is intended as a protective tariff. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And these articles are largely imported; 
but when you get to the paragraph which deals with articles 
of linen which are not produced in’ this: country at-all; and of 
which we buy practically our éntire supply from abroad, the 
duty is intended'as:a revenue duty? 

Mr. SMOOT. Forty per cent, intended as a revenue duty. 

Mr. POMBRENE. What is that paragraph? 

Mr. SMOOT. Paragraph: 1009, 

Mr. ROBINSON. And paragraph 1009a: 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr: President, there has-been a great deal 
of trouble about’ this linen schedule. There have been a great 
many protests and a great’ many complaints about these rates: 
I do not want to take much time in the consideration of this: 
subject, but I think the quickest’ way to get rid! of it is by 
asking questions, instead of indulging in argument. 

Mr. SMOOT. The protests apply more to’ paragraph 1009 
than to any other, with the exception of’ the provision in regard 
to paddings; which fall in paragraph 1008a. It is true that 
paddings do fall in that’ paragraph, but there is very little pro- 
test, when it is understood that we have fixed a rate of only 
40 per cent on fabrics in paragraph 1009. 

Mr. STMMONS. Will the Senator advise: me where these 
fabrics are produced whigh are covered in paragraph 1008a; 
about which we are now talking?) Where are: they produced 
abroad? 

Mr: SMOOT. I think paddings are produced: more in Eng- 
land: and Scotinnd. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The other articles are produced likewise in 
England and Scotland, in the main, are they not? 

Mr: SMOOD. It is true that! Belgium produces quite a large 
amount of! these paddings; too. 

Mr. SIMMONS: In view of the fact that the competitive 
article is produced in) England and’ Scotland! and Belgium, 
largely—I should say more particularly in Scotland, because 
that is where this industry seems to be strongest—does: not the 
Senator think that the 55 per cent rate is: rather high: to cover 
the difference between: the cost of! production. in these coun- 
tries as compared with the cost of production: in: this’ country? 
Are not the conditions of labor there more nearly: comparable 
with conditions: in this country? Are not the conditions: of 
labor there certainly very much more nearly’ comparable: with 
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 ittaensitnain than the conditions of labor here: with» those: in: 
\Germany,, whose low wages the Senator has beer aera justify 
‘the: imposition. of the. very. high. rates the committee has im- 
‘pesed' upem certain products in this bill? 

| Mr. SMOOT.. We start out. here with a duty upon the raw 
‘material. For instance, the: yarn in the paddings. about which 
iwe have: just’ been: talking is taxed’ 40: per‘ cent; The Senator: 
‘from. New, Hampshire feels. that. there ought to be a rate of 
‘duty. of. at; least: 15, per cent above the rate, on the yarn upon, 
‘the finished: product, and I’ want to say to the Senator from 
New Hampshire that there is reason in that contention. But 
the committee thought: that that, being a, cheap. product, used 
by the people:from: one end ofthe country to the other, a great 
quantity being. used here, they. would only give that differential 
of 10-per cent, The Senater from New Hampshire offered an 
amendment to limit the’ maximum rate to 35 per cent, thus 
giving the 15 per cent on these paddings, but the committee 
\decided that 10: per. cent. was enough, and that is all there is 
to this differential, 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am not complaining, about the differential. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of: course, if in conference the. rates imposed 
upon the hemp, hemp’tow, and hackled hemp are disagreed to, 
all of these rates will. be lowered.. The Senator from North 
Carolina: will be one of the conferees; and we can make: it 
just as: it is now—built up from the hemp into the finished 
cloth in a regular, straight line. 

Mr.. POMERENE. Mr. President, so that I may be able to 
follow this: discussion; I understoed the Senator from Utah to 
say that the rate was 40'per’cent, and the Senator from North 
Carolina said, it. was 60,per cent. 

Mr: SIMMONS: The Senator from Utah was speaking about 
the yarn. 

Mr. POMBRENE. The pending amendment provides for a 
rate of 60:per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the pending amendment is to strike out 
60 per cent and insert 55 per cent. 

Mr. ROBINSON. That. is not quite correct. I have offered 
an amendment, which is. the pending amendment, to.reduce the 
‘first ad valorem rate, in line 8, from 55 per cent, as proposed 
by. the. committee, to. 45. per cent, and in the second instance, 
the latter part of the paragraph, to reduce the rate from 50 
per cent, as now proposed by the committee; to 40 per cent. 
That would still leave a differential of 10 per cent in. each 
instance. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr, President, I was discussing this from 
the standpoint of. the amendment. of the committee. The com- 
mittee amendment reduces the 60 per cent to 55 per cent. I 
understand the Senator now to say that that represents the 
duty, on. yarns, which is 45, per cent, plus 10 per cent for the 
compensatory rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is on all the paddings—50 per cent on all 
the paddings. 

Mr: ROBINSON. Let me make my statement a little clearer. 
The maximum rate on the yarn is 40 per cent. That will not 
be: the rate in every. instance. In all probability, even if my 
amendment ig agreed to; the differential: would: average some- 
thing like 15 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have the figures showing the equivalent ad 
vyalorems, and I was:really surprised to find how near, 
on the prices: of to-day, the rates: impesed: would approximate 
the 40 per cent. Sometimes the rate is 39.7; sometimes it 
is 40.5 

Mr: ROBINSON. I reached the same conclusion; figuring on 
the present prices, because I stated during the course of my 
remarks that it’: amounted to a straight ad valorem: rate of 40 

r cent. 
ro SMOOT,. And’T agreed with the Senator. 

Mr. SIMMONS: Mr. President; I think we understand each 
other. In this amendment the Senator is imposing’a duty upon 
cloths enough in excess’ of: that) upon yarn to compensate, as he 
claims. 

Mr. SMOOT. Fifteen per cent on the first two brackets, 
which are the finer goods, and 10 per cent on the subsequent 
brackets. 

Mr: SIMMONS: I'am not going to discuss with the Senator 
whether his compensatory rate measures: the: increase: in the 
costior not. It has: been very difficult for me to work out’ the 
exact’ amount! of duty that’ should’ be given to: the’ manufae- 
turer by way of compensation upon his raw material. That is 
a question for the experts. Assuming: that no: more has been 
added‘ for that purpose than is necessary, my point is that 
the: duties upon the yarn are excessive, im my judgment. They 
ouglit' to be reduced. If they are reduced; then we can, after 
giving:;compensation. tothe manufacturer on, the finished article, 
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reduce that article, in my judgment, very much farther. The 
Senator new says. that while he does net propose to do that 
now, the matter can be adjusted in conference. 

Mr, SMOOT. Of course, it will be adjusted if the rates 
upon the raw products are disagreed to in conference; but as 
leng as the Senate has acted upen them and the rates are 
imposed, these rates must in all fairness, I think, be ee 

Mr. ROBINSON. To carry the argument a little further, if 
the Senator wants to reduce the tariff on the yarn and get a 
way to make probable that result, he should reduce the rate on 
the manufactured article. 

Mr. SMOOT. We waat te be consistent, however. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I would like te be certain to get this con- 
troversy well into conference, so that. no question can arise as to 
the power of the conference to deal with it. I believe that with 
the adoption of the amendment which I have propesed, the yarn 
rates will be materially reduced, and that unquestionably ought 
to be done. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, we can not at this stage re- 
duce the House rate. We can, however, when the bill gets in 
the Senate, then offer amendments to reduce the House rates 
upon. yarn, and I want te give notice now that when the bill 
gets inte the Senate I shall seek to reduce the House rates upon 
yarn, I shall do that for the purpose, first, of getting at these 
rates upon a fair basis; and, secondly, for the purpose of fur- 
ther reducing the rates proposed upen the finished products. 
I think both are excessive, but I recognize that the rate upon 
the finished product is excessive largely because of excessive 
rates upon the raw material. We have te go to the bottom of 
the thing before we can properly correct it. We are in such a 
situation that we can not at this stage, in my judgment, fully 
correet the viee that is in the arrangement. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, these rates, both upon 
the raw material and upon the finished preduct, have been 
changed from the time of the original presentation of the bill 
and the pending amendment. I, like other Senators, have had 
a good many protests against the rates in this schedule. [I 
have here a letter from the manager of one of the leading 
hotels in Cincinnati. This hotel is obliged to keep im stock 
about $30,000 worth of table and bed linen. They say that they 
consume about that amount each year. They are very greatly 
disturbed about this rate because, they say, it ig going to im- 
crease enormously the prices that they must pay for these 
linens. I want to read a paragraph frem the letter, and I 
would like the attention particularly of the senior Senator from 
Utah. After speaking of the advance in the rate—and I have 
not been able to compare his statement as to these rates with 
the pending amendment—the writer of the letter said: 

By way of explanation, napkins such as we use here, 22 inches 
= inches, which now sell te us at $14 per dozen, would sell for = 
35 per dezen. This is only one item. We use here 3,000 
cates et ML pit ae Wee een 
$ $30,000 ake linen, and we have in service an equal amount— 

Which, he says, is worn out every year. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to My to the Senator that every item 
mentioned in the letter will have more than 120 threads to the 
square inch and will not fall under this paragraph. It will fall 
in the next paragraph. I have already given notice that that 
will be reduced to 40 per cent, which is only 5 per cent above 
the present rate. 

Mr. POMEREN®. Does the Senator mean paragraph 1009? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. Not only that, but I will say to the Sena- 
tor at this time that I expect to offer a new paragraph, follow- 
ing paragraph 1009, to read as follows: 

Par. 1009a. Plain woven we, Sebricey not including articles finished or 
unfinished, of flax, hemp, ramie, or other vegetable fiber, except cotton, 
weighing léss than 4} ownces to the square yard, 85 per cent ad 
valorem. 

Mr. POMERENE. What does that mean? 

Mr. SMOOT. It means that on all linen goods coming into this 
country, weighing iess than 4} ounces to the square yard, there 
will be a rate of only 85 per cent ad valorem. It means such 
articles as handkerchiefs, dress goods, and so forth. But evety 
article mentioned in the letter which the Senater read will 
carry more than 120 threads te the square inch and, therefore, 


will fall under paragraph 1009, woven fabrics, and the rate | 


will be only 40 per cent. The existing rate is 35 per cent. 
What the hotel people have written about is based, I have no 
doubt, upon a newspaper report stating that ail linens would 
be advanced to 60 per cent ad valorem. They have not noticed, 
for of course they have had no chance to - so, just what the 
provision actually provided. 

Mr. POMEREN { know the manager ‘very well. He is a 
very high-class and very able man and usually knows what he 
is talking about. 


. of flax, and hemp, and so on, 


Mr; SMOOT. It is very natural for him te write the letter 
on statements. which have been made in the public press about 
the rates upon linen. Of course, he would take that for granted, 
But I say to the Semater now that the very articles which 
he uses, such as napkins, tableeleths, and things of that 
kind, will have more than 120 threads to the square inch 
and, therefore, will net fall under paragraph 1009. 

Mr. POMERENE. I am net advised as to the source of his 
information. I have other letters—I am net going to take the 
time of the Senate to read them—which speak of the. tremen- 
dous increase in the prices of these articles under this para- 
graph. I am glad the Senator is modifying the amendment in 
the way he has stated. 

Mr. SMOOT. The committee reported paragraph 1009 at 50 
per cent, which was 15 per cent more than the existing law. 
That caused a protest, not only from hotel keepers, but every- 
body else interested. 

Mr. POMERENE. All the dry-goods peopie in Ohio are pro- 
testing against it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I said it was not only the hotel keepers, but 
people who use linen sheets and linen goods generally. Instead 
of having the 50 per cent rate, the committee reduced it to 40 
per cent, which, as I said, is only 5 per cent abeve the existing 
law. That does not mean protection. That is a revenue meas- 
ure pure and simple. 

Mr. POMERENE. When we speak of encouraging the growth 

I thought it was intended as a 
protection measure. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Utah a question? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. LODGH. The paragraph about which the Senator has 
been speaking applies also to table damask? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. LODGE. Table damask and the d@ifferent linens are not 
made here at all and never have been. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is correct, and that is the reason why the 
committee now offers the rate on the plain woven fabrics, 
weighing less than 44 ounces per square yard. They are not 
made in this country, to speak of, and it was thought they 
should take the rate of 35 per cent ad valorem, just the rate 
provided in the existing law. 

Mr. POMEREND. I realize, of course, that we must have 
revenue, I realize that this is very largely a revenue item, At 
the same time the writer of the letter to which I have referred 
presents his protest along this line. The hotel he represents 
has been trying to reduce its rates for the general traveling 
public, and there is that feeling generally among hotels. There 
certainly is such a feeling among the general traveling public. 
To increase the rates as they were under the bill as originally 
offered would very much advance the cost of the articles about 
which we have been talking. It is simply another reason why 
the rates of entertainment at hotels can not be decreased; at 
least it would be used as an excuse. 

Mr. LODGWH. Mr. President, the fabrics covered by the para- 
graph which we have been. discussing and the fine linens re- 
ferred to on the next page, table damasks and damask napkins, 
and so forth, are not made in this country and never have been. 
I do not pretend to know the precise reason why, but, apparently, 
we can not make these fine linen products here. Therefore this 
is purely a revenue duty. It is not protection, because there is 
no industry te protect. 

1 am very glad that the committee have reduced the rate. T 
should have been glad to have the rates left at the existing 
revenue rates, but the increase is very slight. I am not sur- 
prised that the gentleman to whom the Senator from Ohio re- 
ferred has been misled. I should think he would be. He has 
been misled by the advertisements which fill the newspapers, 
and which are intended, of course, to prepare the public fer 
very great advances in all prices, whieh do net correspond 
always with the rates proposed in the bill. That the gentleman 
sheuld have been misled, as thousands of others have been mis- 
led, is most natural. It is a good illustration of the way in 
which tariff rates, whether proposed or adepted or modified or 
whatever may be done with them, are fixed arbitrarily in many 
of the advertisements and then the confiding public notified of a 
great advance as a resuit. 

Mr. SIMMONS, Mr. President, I would like to ask the Sen- 
ator from setts a question. The Senator said just 
now that we could not produce any of these linens in this 
country except certain specified articles which he mentioned. 

Mr. LODGE. I said they never have produced them, and 


apparently could net preduce them. 
Mr. SIMMONS, That is, toyels and things of that sort? 
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The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was on 
the same ‘page and paragraph, in line 21, after the word 
“four” to strike out “28” and insert “50”; so.as to read: 

Par. 1009, Woven ‘fabrics, not including articles finished or un- 
finished, of flax, hemp, ramie, or other vegetable fiber except cotton, 
or of which these substances or any of ‘them is the component ma- 
terial of chief value, not specially provided for, 50 per cent ad 
valorem, 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to modify that amendment by insert- 
ing “40” instead of “ 50,” 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr, President, I move to strike out “ 40,” 
in the committee amendment as now offereil, and to insert “ 35” 
in lieu thereof, This paragraph has undergone a very material 
evolution. The committee first reported a rate of 50 per cent; 
subsequently the committee proposed an amendment reducing 
the rate to 45 per cent; and now it proposes to reduce the rate 
to 40 per cent. I am, of course, in favor of the committce 
amendment if the amendment which I have offered can not be 
agreed to, but it has been stated repeatedly during the debate, 
both by the Senator from Utah and the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, that the rate in this paragraph is purely a revenue 
rate, there being no competition in the articles which are em- 
braced in it. ‘The present rate is 30 per cent, and T believe 
that the public interest would be conserved by retaining that 
rate. It was fixed as a revenue rate, and I have, therefore, 
moved to modify the amendment as now offered by the Senator 
from Utah by striking out “40” and inserting “35” in Tieu of 
fit. Task for a vote on my amendment to the committee amend- 
ment. 

The PRESTDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Arkansas to the amendment of the 
committee as modified. 

The amendment to the amendment as modified was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is upon the 
committee amendment ‘as modified. 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. I send to the desk an amendment which I 
offered to the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be: stated. 

The Reaping CLrerK. On page 135, after line 21, it is pro- 
posed to insert a new paragraph, as fellows: 

Par. 1009a. Plain-woven fabrics, not including articles finished or 
unfinished, of flax, hemp, ramie, or other vegetable fiber, except cotton, 
weighing less than 44 ounces per square yard, 35 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I propose an amendment 
to the committee amendment, as follows: Strike out “35 per 
cent ad valorem” and insert “30 per cent ad valorem.” 

This paragraph relates to noncompetitive articles, and, as 
stated by the Senator from Utah and the’ Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts, is purely for revenue purposes. ‘To retluce the rate 
to 80 per cent would be beneficial and wholesome; it would be 
a very reasonable revenue rate. I do not think that a rate of 
85 per cent could very well be justified as a revenue rate. 

I therefore ask for a vote on my amendment, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Arkansas to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, ‘The question now is upon the 
amendment offered by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Reaprne CLERK. On page 135, the committee proposes 
to strike out lines 22 to 25, and on page 136, lines 1 to 3, both 
inclusive, in ‘the following words: 

Par, 1010, Woven fabrics, composed wholly or in chief value of flax, 
hemp, or jute, exceeding 30 and not exceeding 100 threads to the square 
inch, counting the warp and filling, and weighing not less than 44 and 
not more than 12 ounces per square yard, such as are commonly used 
as paddings or interlinings in clothing, 334 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, that has been inserted in 
paragraph 1008a, which has already been disposed of by the 
Senate; and therefore there can be no objection to agreeing to 
the amendment, except such objection as I have offered to the 
other amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Reaprne CLERK. On page 136, line 8, it is propesed to 
strike out “ 333” and insert “ 50,” so as to make the paragraph 
read ; 

Par. 1011. Pile fabrics, composed wholly or in chief value of vege- 
table fiber other than cotten, cut or uncut, whether or not the pile 
covers the whole surface, and manufactures in any form, made or cut 
from any of the foregoing, 50 per cent ad valorem, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want that modified to 45 per 
cent, so that all of the pile fabrics shall conform to the pile 


fabrics in the cotton schedule. We have them there at 45 per 
cent, and we desire to put them here at the same rate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee as modified. 

The amendment as medified was agreed to. 

The Reavine Crerx. On page 136, line 11, it is proposed to 
strike out “28” and insert “50,” so as to make the paragraph 


Par. 1012. Table damask composed wholly or im chief value of 
vegetable fiber other than cotton, and manufactures composed wholly 
or in chief yalue of such damask, 50 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. SMOOT. 1 ask to make ‘that 40 per cent, Mr. President. 

The Reaping CLesK. The amendment is modified by insert- 
ing “40” instead of “50,” 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, this amendment has under- 
gone the same process of evolution that other amendments in 
the paragraphs recently reconsidered have undergone. I pro- 
pose to modify the committee amendment by striking out “40” 
and inserting “35.” . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Arkansas to the amendment 
of the committee as modified. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is on the 
committee amendment as modified. 

The amendment was agréed to. 

The Reaping Crerk. On page 136 the committee proposes to 
strike out paragraph 1013, being lines 13 and 14, and to insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 

Par. 1013. Towels and napkins, finished or unfimished, composed 
wholly or in chief value of flax, or hemp, or of which these. substances 
are, or either of them is, the component material of chief value, not 
exceeding 120 threads to the square inch, countimg the warp and 
filling, 55 per eent ad valorem ; exceeding 120 threads to the square 
inch, counting the warp and filling, 40 per cent ad yalorem ; eets 
and pillowcases, composed wholly or in chief value of flax, or hemp, 
or of which these substances are, or either of them is, the component 
material of chief value, 40 per cent ad valorem, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want'to say that the first part 
of the paragraph covers the competitive articles, and we have 
already voted upon them at 55 per cent. The other two parts 
of ‘the paragraph cover the noncompetitive articles, and we have 
already voted for 40 per cent upon them. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes, Mr. President, but we will vote on 
the matter again. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘That is all right. 

Mr. ROBINSON. This paragraph relates to articles of com- 
mon use, absolute necessaries, and I ‘believe that a lower rate 
is justified in all fairness and good reason. I therefore propose 
to modify the committee amendment as follows: 

In Mne 19, strike out “55” and insert “45.” 

In Vine 21, strike out “40” and insert “30.” 

In line 24, strike out “40” and insert “ 30.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ments offered by the Senator from Arkansas to the amendment 
of the committee. 

The amendments ‘to the amendment were rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is on the 
committee amendment as modified. 

The amendment, as modified, was agreed to. 

The Reaprne CLerK. On page 187, in paragraph 1014, line 
2, it is proposed to strike eut the word “therefrom” with a 
comma and to insert the same word “therefrom” with a ‘semi- 
colon. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Reapinc CusrK. On line 4, after the word “ tassels,” 
it is preposed to insert a comma and the word “and,” so as to 
read: “ tassels, and cords and tassels.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Reap Crerk. In line 4, after the word “wholly,” 
it 4s proposed to imsert the words “or in chief value,” so as to 
read : 

AN the foregeing composed wholly or in chief value of vegetable fiber 
other than cotton. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Reaptne OrerK. (On line 5 it is proposed to strike out 
the word “ whelly.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Reavrye Crerk. In Tine 6 it is proposed to strike out 
“and not specially provided for, 28,” and to insert “50,” so as 
to read: 

Par. 1014. Fabrics with fast edges not exceetling 12 inches in width, 
and articles made therefrom; tubings, garters, suspenders, braces, 
cords, tassels, and cords and tassels; all the foregoing composed wholly 


or in chief value of vegetable fiber other than cotton, or of vegetable 
fiber other than cotton and india rubber, 50 per cent ad valorem——- 


And so forth. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to strike out “50” and 
insert “35.” The rate under the existing law is 30 per cent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment as modified. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I move to modify the committee amend- 
ment by striking out “35” and inserting “30.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Arkansas to the amendment 
of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question noW is on the 
committee amendment as modified. 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. 

The Reapinc CLERK. On line 10 it is proposed to strike out 
“23” and insert “ 40,” so as to read: 

Tapes composed wholly or in part of flax, woven with or without 
metal threads, on reels, spools, or otherwise, and designed expressly 
for use in the manufacture of measuring tapes, 40 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask to strike out “40” and insert “30.” 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, the present rate is 20 per 
cent, and I suggest to the Senator from Utah that he make 
that 25 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that if he will look 
up the importations here, he will find, I think, that they will 
justify the 30 per cent in this case, if 85 per cent is placed on 
the others, 

Mr. SIMMONS. You had a difference of 10 per cent in the 
original amendment. Why not retain that same difference? 

Mr. SMOOT. No. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; you had 50 and 40. : 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the way we had it; but really I think 
that the differential between the two items as first reported 
was hardly sufficient, and we have cut it to 35 and 30. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, under a rate of 20 per cent 
the importations for 1920 were less than $4,000. I respectfully 
suggest that that fact discloses that there is no great necessity 
or justification for so large an increase in this rate. 

I move to modify the committee amendment by striking out 
“30” and inserting “ 25.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Arkansas to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendent was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is on the 
committee amendment as modified. 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. 

The Reaping CLERK. On page 137, line 14, the committee 
proposes to strike out “333” and insert “50,” so as to read: 

Par. 1015. Handkerchiefs composed wholly or in chief value of vege- 
table fiber other than cotton, finished or unfinished, not hemmed, 50 
per cent ad valorem— 

And so forth. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that that be made 35 per cent. 
exactly the same rate as in the existing law. 

Mr. ROBINSON. That is my understanding. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the com- 
mittee amendment as modified. 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. 

The READING CLERK. On page 137, line 15, it is proposed to 
strike out “36” and insert “or unfinished, having drawn 
threads, 60,” so as to read: 

Hemmed or hemstitched, or unfinished, having drawn threads, 60 
per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask to strike out “60” and insert “ 45.” 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, the present rate is 40 per 
cent. With respect to this paragraph, the committee amend- 
ments make very material reductions from the proposals origi- 
nally submitted by the committee. The first amendment con- 
templated a rate of 50 per eent and the second 60 per cent. 
By a vote of the Senate the first amendment has already been 
reduced to 35 per cent, which is the present rate, and now it 
is proposed to impose a duty of 45 per cent, or 5 per cent in 
excess of the present rate, as to the remaining classification. 

Mr. SMOOT, I will say to the Senator that that is the 10 
per cent additional for hemstitching, and that 10 per cent has 
been carried through the bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I move to strike out “45” and insert “40.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER... The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Arkansas to 
the amendment of the committee. : 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is upon the 
committee amendment as modified. 

The amendment, as modified, was agreed to. 


That is 





The ReEapING CLERK. On page 137, line 20, it is proposed to 
strike out “334” and to insert “35,” so as to read: 

Park, 1016. Clothing, and articles of wearing apparel of every de- 
scription, composed wholly or in chief value of vegetable fiber other 
than cotton, and whether manufactured wholly or in part, not specially 
provided for, 35 per cent ad valorem. 

And so forth, ‘ 

Mr. SMOOT, Mr. President, that is a reduction of 5 per 
cent from the existing law. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Under the conditions that prevail, does not 
the Senator think that further reductions are necessary and 
justified? The fact that the committee, from its investigations 
and studies of the subject, has seen fit to reduce the rate 5 
per cent-—— ; 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that the committee 
did not feel like reducing it lower than the low rate proposed 
here. The rate on the cloth alone is this much, and we have 
not given any protection whatever for the making of those 
articles over and above the cloth itself. I recognize and the 
committee recognized that we can make those goods in this 
country as cheaply as they can be made anywhere in the world, 
and therefore we gave them not a penny of protection over and 
above what was granted to the cloth. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I appreciate the action of the committee 
in reducing the rate. I wish that it had seen fit to reduce it 
still lower. As everyone knows, these are articles of general 
and common use; but under the circumstances I shall not 
oppose the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Reapinc CLERK. On the same page, line 22, it is pro- 
posed to strike out “28 cents per dozen and, in addition thereto, 
17,” and to insert “40 cents per dozen and 20,” so as to read: 

Shirt collars and cuffs, composed wholly or in part of flax, 40 cents 
per dozen and 20 per cent ad valorem. ¢ 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in that amendment on line 23 
I desire to strike out “20” and insert “10,” so that it will 
read : 

Forty cents per dozen and 10 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, that is a material reduc- 
tion in the rate which the committee at first. reported. It 
cuts in two the ad valorem rate coupled with the specific rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that the equivalent 
ad valorem is 25 per cent, and the existing law is 30 per cent. 
This is 5 per cent less than the existing law. 

Mr. ROBINSON.. I think the rate is very reasonable. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I just want to say that if 
the committee in the beginning had been as liberal in its rates 
and had come as near to the rates of the present law as it 
has in the last two or three paragraphs that. we have consid- 
ered, we probably would have had less discussion in the con- 
sideration of this measure, 

Mr. ROBINSON. As a matter of fact, the rates reported by 
the committee this afternoon as to nearly all the paragraphs 
that have been considered have been very material and impor- 
tant reductions. There is no question about that, and I am glad 
to see that the committee has taken that course. The funda- 
mental mistake that has been made by the committee and by 
the Senate in connection with this schedule is in the imposi- 
tion of high rates of duty on the raw materials, hemp and jute, 
and on the yarns which are produced from those raw materials. 
I express the hope that in its rapid and very manifest reform 
the committee will see the error of its way and find a process 
by which the rates on raw materials, which I think now are 
generally regarded in the Senate as too high—on hemp, particu- 
larly—may be reconsidered. 

I do not care to take further time of the Senate to discuss 
that subject. It is an important one, and I believe that careful 
study of it from the standpoint of those who present this bill 
will lead to the inevitable conclusion that the rates which the 
Senate has heretofore voted on the raw materials and the yarns 
involved in this schedule, at the instance of the Finance Com- 
mittee, are unnecessary and unjustified even from the stand- 
point of protection, and that, therefore, they ought to be modi- 
field very materially. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment as modified. 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that paragraphs 1017 and 1017a may go 
over. 

Mr. ROBINSON. In that connection I ask that paragraph 
1017 and 1018 may go over until next week. 
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‘Mr. SMOOT. In paragraph 1018 we have proposed to change 
the 25 per cent on floorcloth to 20 per cent. If the Senator 
wants the paragraph to go over, I am willing. 

. Mr; ROBINSON. Paragraph 1017a' unquestionably should 
go over, because that will involve quite a prolonged discus- 
sion. I ask that it may go over until next week. 

Mr, SMOOT. That is satisfactory. 

Mr. ROBINSON. As to paragraph 1017a, I ask that it may 
go over until Monday or some other day next week. As to 
paragraph 1018—— 

Mr. LODGE. We might dispose of that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, paragraph 
1017 will go over until Monday. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator that the rate of 
35 per cent, which is proposed here, is the rate in the existing 
law. 

Mr, SMITH. That is the paragraph which refers to lino- 
leum? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. On floorcloth, I am going to ask that 
the committee disagree to the 25 per cent and make it 20 per 
cent, That is on the foreign valuation instead of the American 
valuation. Not only that, but I want to call the Senator's 
attention to the fact that under the existing law the rate is 
35 per cent, and linseed oil was almost free, but now it is 
carrying a duty of 34 per cent. Not only that, but the rate 
on the burlap which goes into the linoleum has been increased 
on account of the increase in the rates on hemp, hemp tow, and 
hackled hemp. Everything that goes into the linoleum is in- 
creased, and yet we give it the same rate as that under the 
existing law. 

Mr. ROBINSON, 
cent, 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the plain linoleum; but, of course, we 
include all. 

Mr, ROBINSON. The Senator from Utah states that the rate 
now proposed is the same as that prevailing under the existing 
law? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; on all figured linoleum, except only the 
plain, and the Senator knows there is hardly any plain linoleum 
used now to speak of. 

Mr, ROBINSON. I have no objection to disposing of para- 
graph 1018 now, unless some other Senator has. ‘ 

e The next amendment was, on page 138, at the beginning of 
line 13, before the words “ per centum,” where they occur the 
first time, to strike out the figures “28” and to insert “35,” so 
as to read: 

Par. 1018. Limoleum, 
cent ad valorem. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 138, line 13, to strike out 
*20” and insert “ 25.” 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that that be disagreed to. 

Mr. ROBINSON. In that request I concur, of course, 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is practically the same rate as pro- 
vided in the present law. 

The next amendment was, on page 138, line 20, after the word 
“for,” to strike out the figures “28” and to insert “40,” so 
as to make the paragraph read: 

Par. 1019. All woven articles, finished or unfinished, and all manu- 
factures of vegetable fiber other than cotton, or of which such fibers 
or any of them is the component material of chief value, not specially 
provided for, 40 per cent ad valorem, 

Mr. ROBINSON. That is the same rate as on the cotton? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is just the same. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I think the present rate is 
35 per cent. I understand the Senator from Utah asks for 40 
per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is correct. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Because you have slightly increased some 
of the other rates above the rates in the present law? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The rate under the present law.in this 
catch-all clause is 35 per cent. Now you are raising it to 40 
per cent, because you have raised the rate on some of the 
yarns above the rates in the present law. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; we could not do otherwise. 

‘ The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment as modified. 

Mr. SMITH, May I call the attention of the Senator from 
Arkansas to paragraph 1017a, covering bagging. There is a spe- 
cific duty provided for there. 

Mr, SMOOT. That has been passed over, 
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Mr. SMITH. I know; but if this other paragraph is voted 
upon, covering woven articles, it will be affected, because it 
is a woven article. 

Mr. SMOOT. Where it is not specifically provided for. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Cotton bagging is specifically provided for. 

Mr. SMITH. I did not notice that language. 

Mr. ROBINSON. That paragraph has been passed over until 
Monday. ; 

Mr, SMOOT. This is the catch-all paragraph. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment as modified. 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. On line 24, after the word “ yard,” I move to 
insert “carpets and carpeting, mats and matting, and rugs 
made wholly of cotton, flax, hemp, or jute, or mixtures thereof, 
35 per cent ad valorem.” 

I will say to the Senator that the reason for offering this 
amendment is this: Most cotton rugs are made of cotton 
strips, and we do not want to impose a higher duty on those 
rugs than is paid upon the yarns and upon the cloth itself. 
The language “floor covering” would take in everything— 
cotton and hemp and everything else. That rate is too high. 
Therefore we offer this amendment, that it shall be only 35 per 
cent where carpets and carpeting, mats and matting, and rugs 
are made wholly of cotton, flax, hemp, or jute, or mixtures 
thereof, 

Mr. ROBINSON. If that is agreed to, does the Senator 
expect to let the “not specifically provided for” articles re- 
main with a rate of 60 per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. Then I will ask that the balance of the para- 
graph may go over. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. SMOOT. The balance of the paragraph may go over, 
and also the next paragraph, covering mats of cocoa fiber or 
rattan. 

Mr. ROBINSON. 
going over. 

Mr. SMOOT. I offer the amendment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. In the present law there is a segregation. 
In this amendment you combine mats made of all sorts of ma- 
terial, including cotton. Does the Senator think that is quite 
scientific? For instance, the present law provides: 

Carpets, carpeting, mats, and rugs made of flax, hemp, jute, or other 
vegetable fiber, except cotton, 30 per cent ad valorem. 

* Chenille carpets, figured or plain, and all carpets or car- 
peting of like character or description, 33 per cent ad valorem, 

Carpets and carpeting of cotton, or composed in part of 
either of them—wool or cotton—not specifically provided for in this 
section, and on mats, matting, and rugs of cotton, 20 per cent ad 
valorem, 

You have three rates there—20 per cent, 35 per cent, and 30 
per cent. The Senator combines them all and puts them all 
at 35 per cent. I am asking my questions for information. 
Does the Senator think that is quite scientific? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think so. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Why does the Senator think that rugs made 
of cotton should be under as high a duty as mats made of hemp, 
jute, or flax? 

Mr. SMOOT. There could be a cotton rug, and more than 
likely would be, made from long-staple cotton. 

Mr. SIMMONS, Does the Senator think those rugs or car- 
pets are made of long-staple cotton? 

Mr. SMOOT, They have not been in the past, and I do not 
know whether they will be in the future. 

Mr. ROBINSON. There are practically none imported now 
under the present rate of 20 per cent. P 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think there will be any imported. In 
fact, I do not think there is any necessity of importing them. 

Mr, SIMMONS, Why should you put as high rate on cotton 
mats and rugs as you do on these rugs, which have to be im- 
ported, because we dv not make the jute here and do not make 
the hemp and the flax here? 

Mr. SMOOT.. If any come in, they can pay the 35 per cent. 
Any that come in will be some special kind. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then it is not scientific. 

Mr, SMOOT. Yes; it is. We might just as well have the 35 
per cent if any of these come in. 

Mr. ROBINSON. If the Senator will furnish me with a copy 
of his amendment, which I have been unable to obtain, I think 
we can effectuate the thought of the Senator from North Caro- 
lina by proposing an amendment. 

I propose to amend the amendment of the Senator from Utah 
by inserting after the word “ cotton” the words “20 per cent,” 
so as to distinguish between the rate on rugs made of cotton 


I have no objection to that paragraph 








and those made of other materials embraced ini the paragraph 
flax, hemp, jute;.and mixtures thereof: 


Mr. SMOOT. There is just as much reason’ for putting the: 


duty on jute as for putting: it on cotton:. They’ come from) Japan, 
and if a cotton rug of any kind is brought in from Japan; it 
will be because there is some kind: of a figure on it, or some- 
thing like that. They do not come in in any quantity. The:im- 
ports do not amount to anything. Why not leave the rate on 
them all at 35 per cent? 

Mr. ROBINSON. To that I reply, why make the rate on all 
85 per cent, if there are no importations now? 

Mr. SMOOT. If. there-are no:importations, it. will not make 
any difference. If there should be,.it:would only be:where some 
person was traveling im Japan and saw’a cotton rug of some 


kind, whieh he thought would: suit his bathroom better than: 


the one he had, and he would bring it over here. 
Mr. ROBINSON. If he would pay the rate of 20 per cent, 


does not the Senator think he ought to be permitted: to bring: 


them in? 

Mr. SMCGOT. No; I do: not think it would hurt him at all 
‘to pay the higher rate. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, here is the situation: We 
are manufacturing some -cotton rugs in this country to-day. . 

Mr. SMOOT, Lots: of rag-rugs. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The people of the country are getting them 
at a certain price. If we put on a duty of 30 per cent instead 
of. 20. per cent I am very. much afraid that the men who are 
manufacturing. cotton. mats and earpets:in the country would 
merely increase their prices to that .extent. They would say, 
“Under the 20 per. cent rate we have. immunity against Japa- 
nese competition. That rate keeps out the. Japanese: mats, 
Increase it to 80 per cent and we can increase the price: of our 
cotton mats. 10 per cent. more and. still keep out the Japanese 
cotton mats and: carpets.” I am afraid that this would mean a 
great deal to the American people. The Senator said it would 
mean nothing because nothing comes in. I am afraid it would 
mean a great deal. I am afraid that none will come in after- 
wards, but those produced here will. go up to the. extent of 
334 per cent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
ask that the paragraph. go over? 

Mr. SMOOT. After the amendment is agreed to. . 

Mr. ROBINSON. We are not sure that it is going to b 
agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
agreed to, 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, in addition to the sugges- 
tion. made by the Senator from North Carolina we ought not 
to pursue a course that may place a heavy burden upon this 
class of commodities, They include the cheapest carpeting 
made, and it ought to be kept available for those who find. it 
necessary to. buy. carpets at low prices.. The only possible effect 
of increasing the duty will be to enable the home manufacturer 
to raise the price of his product. I entreat. my. friend from 
Utah to tell the Senate why he insists upon. deing what he 
admits to be an unscientific and unnecessary thing. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the rate to-day were prohibitive, there is 
no reason why the 35 per cent rate should be prohibitive. If 
such novelties come in, let them pay the rate. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I shail ask for the yeas and 
nays on the amendment reducing the committee rate on cotton 
from 35 to 30 per cent. 

Mr: SMOOT. I will ask the Senator to withdraw the request 
and we will let the amendment go over. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be passed 
over as requested. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that when the Senate closes its session on this calendar day 
it recess until to-morrow at 11 o’clock a. m. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

MERGER OF STEEL COMPANIES (S. DOC. NO, 236). 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. Srertre in the chair) laid 
before the Senate a communication from the Attorney General 
of the United States, transmitting in response to. Senate Reso- 
lution 286, agreed to May: 12, 1922, information relative to. the 


I. do not know, of course, that it will be 


proposed merger of certain steel. companies, which. was. ordered. 


to lie. on. the table and. to be printed. 
THE COAL SITUATION, 

Mr. KING. Mr: President, I introduce a joint resolution re- 
lating to the present coal strike, which I ask to have printed 
in the Recorp and lie upon the table until ' to-morrow, 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 230) authorizing the Presi- 
gent to appoint a commission to investigate the existing con- 
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between the: coal. miners and operators, and for other 
purposes, was read) twice by: its: title and, ordered. to be printed: 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

eto:, That) the President,;. by. and) with the advice’ and’ con- 


treversy 


Resolved, 
sent of the. Senate, is her authorized to appoint a commission con- 
sisting of five persons, ae tren tarment and. qualification, 
ane mtan spacaters te the: sexieiaaepaaalomy ne te-gaupsemanee 

nd mine operators in the co as to proper: wages 
be for. the work of: - coal. and any other cognate: questions 
which are involved in said controversy. , : 

The commission shall summon: to appear before it accredited‘ repre- 
sentatives of both the coal miners and the mine -operators,: and i 
receive their statements as; to the: matters. and: points in controversy, 
jand shall then proceed to examine the merits of the-contentions made 
by’ the respective rties; and shall investigate and determine any 
questions of fact which are material or’ necessary to’ a’ determination: 
of. said. controversy; and said. commission. shall thereupon’ make find- 
ings as to the material and con facts in controversy, and, 
u said findings shall make’ recommendations as to the wages it con- 
jsiders proper and equitable to be paid for the work of mining coal in: 
ithe different. fields or regions of, coal, production in. the: United: States, 
jand for the settlement of any other cognate question in controversy 
and shall report such findings and recommendations to the President 
who; if. he approve the: same, shall issue his proclamation: accordingly 
and make o 1. publication of such findings and recommendations. 

Said commission shall have power to administer oaths, to sub 
witnesses, and send for records, documents, and papers, to submit in- 
terrogatories to: any person or corporation; and require such interroga- 
tories. to be answered: in writing and. under: oath; to. employ, profes-- 
sional and clerical assistance, and to per cieee such supplies as are 
necessary for the conduct of such investigation. 

There is hereby: appropriated out of any moneys in) the Treasury’ 
not otherwise appropriated the: sum of $100,000; or so. much: thereof 
as may be necessary, to defray the expenses of said commission. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint resolution will lie 
on. the table. . 


BATES OF DUTY ON BAW WOOT. 
Mr. GOODING. I ask: unanimous: consent. to: submit a reso- 
lution and ask that it be read. I am not asking for the con- 


sideration of. the resolution’ at this: time, of' course: I merely 
ask that it be read. 


The. resolution (S. Res. 322) was read, as follows: 
Whereas it has. been:charged that the proposed rates of dut 


on raw: 
wool will necessarily result in a great enhancement in the prices paid! 
by the consumers, and that the 33-cent duty on raw wool will increase 


e@ retail’ price of a suit of clothes about $4 and of an overcoat about 
sale eoleed. Tint : itt 
esolved, at a committee composed of five Senators appointed: b: 

the President of the Senate, three from the majority and two 1 from the 
minority, is- hereby authorized and directed to investigate the probable 
effects of the proposed! rates:of duty upon wool and the manufactures 
of wool in Schedule 11 of the pend md tariff bill (H. RB. 7466), and to, 
hold: public hearings, as soon as possible and at such times and. places 
as’ it deems advisable, in order to determine the accuracy’ of such’ 
charges, and report to the Senate: their findings. S committee is 
authorized to send for persons and papers, to administer oaths,, and to: 
employ stenographers to report such hearings, at a cost not exceedin 
1,25 per printed. page; the expense of such investigation to be paid 
rom the contingent fund of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be referred 


to the Committee to Audit and. Control the Contingent Fund of 
the Senate. 


DESECRATION OF PAINTINGS IN CAPITOL. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, some time ago I communicated 
with the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curis]. with regard to 
what I. considered to. be a desecration of some ofthe paintings 
in the Capitol. Some resolutions have been adepted by the 
Massachusetts. State Society of Master House Painters» and 
Decorators: relating to: what: they denominate vandalism in the’ 
Capitol. I ask that the resolutions be printed: in: the Recorp,; 
together with an article by William B. Brigham, which is de- 
secriptive of the beautiful paintings in the corridors. below: and 
which condemns the vandalism which has characterized the 
treatment of some of the beautiful panels in the lower corri- 
dors of the Capitol 

There being no objection, the matter; resolutions; and the 
article were ordered to: be printed: in the Recorp; as follows: 

Sociwry of Masrer Housp Painters And 
DECORATORS OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
OFrFice Of. Spererary, 
Boston, Mass, 

Resolutions adopted May 23, 1922, by the Massachusetts State 
Society Executive Board in regular: meeting assembled: 

“ Whereas it having come to our knowledge, through the public press, 
that the decorations of the Senate corridor of the. Nati#nal Capitol 
are being seriously dama; by the cutting of doors and windows 
through tne panels; and that this action uncheeked will lead’ to their 
ultimate destruction; and 

“Whereas these and other decorations of the Capitol constitute the 
largest and finest example in the United States of the decorative art 
of the period in which they were executed, and are important to the 
art education, and historical. interest of the public and most ally, to 
the student and worker in the art of mural and. ornamental. decoration. 

“ Resolved, That the Society of Master House Painters and Decorators 
of Massachusetts ers te ma the desire that the fature policy: be 
established. at the Capitol that no) further damage be allowed; but that 
the decorations shall always be preserved. with care for the blie benefit 


and for the study of future craftsmen in decoration; be it further 

, “ Resolved, That a copy/of these’ resolutions be sent to the Congress- 
men and Senators of our State and to the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and to our members of other. State societies, and 
that it be brought to the attention of the trade magazines.” 


\ridor from a.roo’ 


| possible, to 


“mittee on Rules, and to the amazement o 
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{From the Boston Transcript, April 22, 1922.] 
DESECRATING THE CAPITOI—SeENATORS Spomwane Broumipt DEscoRA- 

TIONS—Muca Damace Done THat Is UNAvOmDABLE, BUT SOME ALSO 

TaaT SHOULD BE PREVENTED—WATER LEAKS THROUGH AND IGNORANT 

CLEANERS Scrous WITH Soap AND SAND, BuT IT REMAINS FOR MEM- 

BERS OF CONGRESS TO CUT OUT WHOLE PANELS TO MAKE Doors FoR 

THEIR CONVENIENCE—A STORY of THE ROMANTIC BRACELET OF CaR- 

LoTA TO WHICH A THEATRICAL Press AGEunT Is WELCOME. 

(By William B®. Brigham, regular correspondence of the Transcript.) 

WASHINGTON, April 28.—Doeg the Capitol of the United States, with 
all its beauties, belong to the people or to the Members of Congress 

ho happen temporarily to occupy it?) May it be desecrated at will 

y the politicians whom it houses or should they be taught to respect 
it as a temple of the arts? These questions are prompted by an in- 
stance of authorized which, while unfortunately not without 
P lent, nevertheless represents one of the most flagrant abuses 
of brief authority that has recently been forced upon public attention. 
One of the glories of the Capitol, which dist hes it from every 
other public building in the country, is the decorative scheme of the 
corridors on the ground floor of the Senate This was executed 
under the superintendence of Constantine Brumidi, the great Italian 
artist, some of whose best work is seen in the Vatican at Rome and 
whose paintings in the Capitol represent the first frescoes done in 
‘America. Every inch of the walls and ceilings of the Senate corri- 
dors on the ground floor is occupied with exquisite paintings, paetias 
almost every form of expression from the quiet landscape to myria 

forms of animal, fruit, flower, and medallion. Brumidi was assisted 
by_2 corps of artists, each ly selected for his task. Brumidi 
painted all the figures, heads, and groups; another did scroll work 
only ; still another devoted himself to an Is; another to birds, and 
60 on. Some bits in oil, notably all the birds and insects, are at- 
tributed to Leslie, an American painter. Nothing was done, however, 
without the approval of Brumidi, and all the designs, in drawing as 
well as color, were of his making. The whole presents a series of 
pictures which are in themselves an education and are studied by 
artists, for inspiration, from all over the world. 

DESECRATING BRUMIDI. 

These exquisite works naturally have suffered from one cause or 
another in the course of time. Water has leaked through and damaged 
them in some places, they have been scrubbed with soap and sand by 

morant cleaners, and they bear the marks of many a senatorial match. 

or several years Charles Ayer Whipple, the artist of New York and 
Boston, has n engaged in a painstaking effort to restore the beauties 
of the paintings and to bring out again the wondrous lines and color- 
ings of the originals, and he is succeed admirably, although the 
rocess ig extremely slow. But this beneficent work might well be 
bandoned if the Senate is to show no more respect for the art treas- 
ures of Brumidi than has distinguished it in the recent past. In the 
particular spot most recently desecrated the first offender was a Demo- 
cratic Senator from Maryland, who occupied as an office the two rooms 
on the north of the main corridor running to the elevator on the west 
side, used chiefly by Senators and the press. He desired a little more 
convenience, a door was cut through from one of the rooms, com- 


so 
pletely obliterating a Brumidi panel and seriously marring the wall 


effect. 
SENATOR CUTS THROUGH BRUMIDI PANEL. 


It would seem as if such a violation of the building would have 
brought protests that would warn statesmen of the future against fur- 
ther destruction. Not so. * * * Appeal was made to the Com- 
all the habitués of that end 
of the Capitol workmen this week cut a hole through the 30-inch brick 
wall opening from one of the Senator’s rooms into the side of the cor- 
ridor which terminates at the north window. This act of vandalism, 
of course, destroyed another panel. The Brumidi scheme contemplates, 
wherever possible, that ev important panel shall be balanced by its 
counterpart on the other side of the corridor. In the present case the 
surviving panel contains a fine head of Charles Carroll of Carrollton; 
the centerpiece of the panel which the door will replace was an ex- 
quisite fruit frou. but the designs of the two panels, except for the 
center, were 1, 

ALSO CUTS OFF LIGHT AND HEAT. 
eye it would a r useless to cut a door into a cor- 

which already had an exit around the corner. The 
door, however, serves only half the purpose of the Senator, which is to 
provide himself with an additional office, and this he intends to do by 
ru a partition some 10. feet high across the end of the corridor, 
thus almost completely shutting out the light from the north window. 
The only serious criticism ever directed against the Brumidi scheme of 
decoration upon this floor has been that the light has been insufficient 
to display to advantage the beautiful creations of the artists. 

The southern of the two corridors receives no light at all from out- 
side, nor does the more oe one, also running east and west, 
receive , except indirect light. he little corridor which the Senator 
is cOnverune into a private office is the best lighted of all. Moreover, 
this little end corridor presents a unified scheme of decoration of the 
ceiling, which the partition will rudely interrupt. Twelve months of 
the year, six on each side, are depicted with the 12 signs of the 
zodiac; a little above these on either side is a charming landscape, 
while the scheme is carried to the apex with a design in colors which 
are peculiarly rich. This ceiling, open age airy because of leakage 
from above, is badly in need of retouching, but time it would have 
been done over by the artist now employed on the work and would 

resent a-scheme of beauty not duplicated elsewhere. Incidentally. 

he Senator's ae comes south of the register, and will cut off 
the heat from t section of the corridors. 
PAINTINGS SHOULD BE PROTECTED. 

The two acts of vandalism here alluded to represent only a fraction 
of the desecration to which the Capitol has been subjected. In the 
same corridors and elsewhere doors have been cut through, without 
the ane regard to. the art works that might suffer or the archi- 
tectural scheme of the walls. It has been found difficult, if not im- 

rotect the Brumidi ee against the natural ravages 
of time and wear, but it should not impossible to protect them 

n 


To the naked 


gaat the careless indifference to their beauty of United States 
ors. 
” EXECUTIVE SESSION, 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 


in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 6 o'clock 
and 10 minutes p. m.) the Senate, under the order previously 
entered, took a recess until to-morrow, Saturday, July 22, 1922, 
at 11 o’clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS. 


Evecutive nominations received by the Senate July 21 (legisia- 
tive day of April 20), 1922. 


CoLLector or Customs. 


Samuel H. Thompson, of Wilkinsburg, Pa., to be collector of 
customs for customs collection district No. 12, with headquar- 
ters at Pittsburgh, Pa., in place of George H. Rowley, whose 
term of office expired May 26, “1922. 


* RECEIVER OF PusBLic MONEYS. 


Charles Henry Lutz, of New Mexico, to be receiver of public 
moneys at Roswell, N. Mex., vice William G. Cowan, resigned. 


PROMOTION IN THE ReGuLaR ARMY. 
CHAPLAIN. 


Chaplain Robb White, jr., to be chaplain with the rank of 
captain from July 15, 1922. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE NAvy. 


Lieut. Commander Matthias E. Manly to be a commander in 
the Navy from the 31st day ef December, 1921. 

Lieut. Harry H. Forgus to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy from the ist day of January, 1921. 

Lieut. Jay K. Esler to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy from the 1st day of February, 1922. 

Lieut. Glenn B. Strickland to, be a lieutenant commander in 
the Navy from the 28th day of March, 1922. 

Lieut. Donald C. Godwin to be a lieutenant commander in 
the Navy from the 3d day of June, 1922. 

The following-named lieutenants (junior grade) to be lieu- 
tenants in the Navy from the ist day of July, 1920: 

Julius C. Delpino. 

Edward Sparrow. 

John N. Walton. 

Ensign Edward Sparrow to be a lieutenant (junior grade) 
in the Navy from the 30th day of March, 1920. 

The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) 
in the Navy from the ist day of July, 1920: 

Matthias B. Gardner. 

Richard B. Tuggle. 

The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) 
in the Navy from the 7th day of June,.1922: 

Van Fitch Rathbun. Richard H. Cruzen. 

Charles B. MeVay, 3d. Rene F. A. Bucholz. 

Herbert C. Rust. 

Passed Asst. Surg. John Buckley to be a surgeon in the Navy 
with the rank of lieutenant commander from the 3d day of 
June, 1921. 

The following-named assistant dental surgeons to be passed 
assistant dental surgeons in the Navy with the rank of lieuten- 
ant from the ist day of July, 1920; 

Eric G. Hoylman. ; 

Joseph A. Kelly. 

The following-named passed assistant paymasters to be pay- 
masters in the Navy with the rank of lieutenant commander 
from the 21st day of October, 1921: 

Ernest H. Barber. Oscar W. Leidel. 

Herman G. Bowerfind. John J. Gaffney. 

Richard 8S. Robertson. 

Boatswain Edwin W. Hill to be a chief boatswain in the 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 19th day of Feb- 
ruary, 1918. 

Boatswain William A. James to be a chief boatswain in the 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 11th day of Janu- 
ary, 1919. 

The following-named boatswains to be chief boatswains in 
the Navy, to rank with but after ensign from the 16th day of 
January, 1920: 

John A. Pierce. 

William R. McFarlane. 

James Roberts. 

Boatswain Eugene J. Frieh to be a chief boatswain in the 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign from the 6th day of Feb- 
ruary, 1921. 

The following-named boatswains to be chief boatswains in 
the Navy, to rank with but after ensign from the 16th day of 
December, 1921: 

Junius G. Sanders. 

Charles A. Dannenmann. 

Andrew N, Anderson. 








The following-named beatswains to be chief boatswains in 


March, 1922: 

Thomas M. Buck. 

William Martin. 

Gunner Charles A. Kehis to be a chief gunner in the Navy, 
to rank with but after ensign from the 38d day of December, 
1921. 

The following-named gunners to be chief gunners in the Navy, 
to rank with but after ensign from the 16th day of December, 
1921: 

Daniel McCallum. 

Robert Semple. 

Gunner Jesse J. Alexander to be a chief gunner tn the Navy, 
to rank with but after ensign frem the 7th day of March, 1922, 

Machinist Cyrus S$. Hansel to be a chief machinist in the 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign from the 17th day of. Janu- 
ary, 1918. 

Machinist Ernest J. Leonard to be a chief machinist in the 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign from the 28th day of De- 
cember, 1920. 

The following-named machinists to: be chief machinists in the 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign frem the 3@th day of No- 
vember, 1921: 

Alfred EB. Raue. 

Albert H. Meliien. 
































CONFIRMATIONS. 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate July 21 (legis- 
lative day of April 20), 1922. 
CorLecTor or Customs. 
John A. Royse to be collector of customs, district No. 40, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. — 
REGISTERS OF THE LAND OFFICE, 
Robert E. Patterson to be register. of land office, Duluth, Minn, 


Claude ©, Turner to be register of land office, Dickinson, 
NX. Dak. 


POSTMASTERS, 

CONNECTICUT. 
Carleton W. Tyler, Southbury. 

NEW. JERSEY. 
John A, Campbell, Highwood. 

NEW YORK. 
John C. Banschbach, ‘Hicksville. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 
Robert L. Strowd, Chapel Hill. 
Oscar R. Simpson, Duke. 
Clarence C. Rowe, Spray. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Benard Peters, Brackenridge. 
William ©. Reed, Duquesne. 
Pdward R. Dissinger, Mount Gretna. 
Frederick C. Patten, Narberth. 
William S. Tomlinson, Newtown. 
TEXAS. 

Wallace C. Wilson, MeKinney. 
Sallie P. Lunday, Naples. 
Robert E. Jehnsen, Peces. 
Lotta BE. Turney, Smithville. 
Mary Lovely, Weslaco. 

















SENATE. 
Satrurpay, Juby 22, 1922. 
{ Legislatwe day of Thursday, April 20, 1922.) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess. 
THE TARIFF. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to 
regulate commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the 
industries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I think before we open up 
the discussion of the woolen schedule we had better have a 
quorum. I therefore suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names; 
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the Navy, to rank with but after ensign from the 27th day of 





























Ashurst : McLean Smoot 
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MeKiniley 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-seven Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is not present. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I move that the Sergeant at Arms be 
directed to procure the attentlance of absent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sergeant at Arms will execute 
the order of the Senate, 

Mr. PoMErENE, Mr. STERLING, and Mr, Swanson entered the 
Fastes and answered to their names, 

VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty Senators have answered to 
Pig names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. McCUMBER,. I ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate closes its session on this calendar day it take a recess 
until Monday next at 11.0’clock a. m. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I now ask. that the Senate proceed to the 
eonsideration of the wool schedule, and I desire the attention 
of Senators for just a few minutes. 

Mr. SMITH. I had intended to ask that I might be permitted 
to read.a short editorial which appears in one of the newspapers 
of South Carolina pertaining to the eotten industry, which is 
so dosely allied to the wool industry, but if I can obtain the 
floor after the Senator from North Dakota shall have concluded 
his introductory remarks on the wool schedule I shall then 
read the editorial in question. 

Mr. McCUMBHER. Mr. President, in the act of 1909 we im- 
posed a duty of 11 cents per pound on imported wool in the 
grease. The purpose of that law was to give to the producer of 
wool in the United States a proteetion of 11 cents per pound, 
It was assumed in giving that protection. that. there would bea 
loss of about 66% per cent between the wool in the grease and 
the scoured content, including other losses. ‘Therefore we gave 
to the manufacturer of woolen: products a differential equivalent 


the amount accorded to the producer’ of wool in 'the grease. 

The actual working out of that.law was this: The importers 
did not impert wool that lost 66% per cent in scouring, but, on 
the contrary, as’'they inyported the article the wool off the belly, 
the legs, the neck, and so forth, of the sheep had been skirted 
away, so that the allowance for scouring loss was entirely dis- 
proportienate. So, while we gave the manufacturer a compensa- 
tory duty equivalent to.33 cents per pound of the scoured wool, 
he actually in the importing had to pay enly about 18 cents, 
and had the advantage of the difference between 18 cents and 
33 cents. The farmer and the producer of’ wool, instead of get- 
ting an advantage or a protection of ‘11 cents, Soe to the 

Tariff Commission report, secured an advantage, I think, .of 
76 cents per pound. 

In remodeling the tariff law, in the pending bill we have 
taken extra precaution to guarantee that the producer of weol 
shail have the equivalent of 33 cents upon the scoured content. 
Therefore we have provided for a duty equivalent to 33 cents 
upen the scoured content as it enters the ports. However, in- 
stead of using the exact term of 33 cents it was best 
by a majority of the committee to make a large number of 
brackets, which would allow for a difference of opinion betweea 
the importer and the appraiser. Therefore we divided the 
schedule into brackets which would practically be in each ~ 
stanee the equivalent of 83 cents. As one of the commitiee, I 
am impressed, however, that it would have been better to have 
simply declared for a 33 cents per pound duty upon the scoured 
content; but the majority of the committee decided otherwise. 
I think there is very little difference in the matter, at any rate, 
and it is only a question of administration. 

Mr. President, we have allowed in ‘the compensatory duty to 
the manufacturer the full equivalent of 33. eents per pound 
upon the ‘scoured content, and have also made allowance for 
lesses, so that the manufacturer will secure the same dif- 
ferential protection that he secured in the: law of 1909; but he 
will not be allowed to take advantage of a difference which 
he obtained in importing goods with a very low loss. There- 
fore the farmer will secure the benefit of the full rate. 

Mr. President, there fs one exception to this rule, and that 
is in the skirted wools that are used ‘for carpet purposes. 
Under the old law we ascertained ‘that, while the carpet wools 
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were upon the free list, some of those carpet wools: were ac- 

used in the manufacture of clothing. ‘Therefore in 

wool on 

which no duty is paid we provide that the carpet wool, which 

- ig a low grade of wool searcely fit for the manufacture of 

clothing, may be imported in bond, and upon a showing that 

none of it has gone into the manufacture of clothing the duty 
may be rebated or refunded. ° 

Notwithstanding the fact, Mr. President, that the spread of 
the wages between the foreign producer and the American 
producer has very materially widened compared with the 
spread in 1909 and 1910, we have given a duty for protection 
as distinguished from a duty for compensation which will 
average on the ad valorem basis ¢onsiderably less than the 
law of 1909. 

Mr. President, the details of this schedule will be discussed 
as we consider each item I simply desire to make this gen- 
eral statement in order that the Senate may have an under- 
standing of about what the committee has purposed to do in 
formulating the wool schedule. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico obtained the floor. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to me? I should like to ask the Senator from 
North Dakota a question. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I was just going to ask the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota a question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Spencer im the chair). 
Does the Senator from North Dakota yield the floor? 

Mr. MeCUMBER. If have yielded the floor, but I will re 
spond toe a question if I can answer it. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I merely wish to ask a question. 
I observe, Mr. President, the difference between the so-called 
compensatory rates under this bill and the compensatory rates 
under the act of 1909. Under the act of 1909 on the finer grades 
of eloth there was allowed for wastage—presumptively that 
was the purpose of the allowance at that time—11 cents a 
pound; in other words, the compensatory duty on the finer 
grades of cloth was 44 cents a pound. That was intended to 
eover the 38 cents a pound on the elean content and aflow an- 
other 11 cents a pound for the loss in wastage in the manufac- 
ture. I observe that under the proposal which now comes to us 
the allowance for wastage is increased to 16 cents per pound on 
the higher grades and on the lower grades in like proportion. 
I wonder whether the Senator from North Dakota or the Sen- 
ator from Utah desires to make an explanation of that at this 


time. 

Mr: SMOOT. I am perfeetly willing to explain it at this 
time or at apy other time. If the Senator desires, I will make 
the explanation now. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think the Senator from Utah has more 
of an expert knowledge and can better explain the intricate 
details of the schedule than can I, and I will ask him to reply 
-to the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, it is true that in the Payne- 
Aldrich law the rate upon wool in the grease was 11 cents; upon 
washed woot 22 cents; upon scoured wool 33 cents, and the com- 
pensatory duty on the cloth was 44 cents. In other words, upon 
the eloth the duty was four times the amount imposed upon the 
wool in the grease. The manufacturer did not pay a duty of 11 
cents on wool in the grease—— 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President-—— 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will allow me, I should like to 
complete the explanation and then I will be glad to answer any 
question, because I think it is better to take the question up 
and carry it through consecutively, from wool in the grease to 
the cloth. 

The real duty, Mr. President, upon wool in the grease that 
the manufacturer was compelled to pay beeause of the lighter 
shrinkage of wools that were imported from Australia and 
ether foreign countries on account of the skirting and other 
processes referred to by the Senator from North Dakota—and 
I shall not go into them—and the protection the woolgrower 
received instead of being 11 cents a pound was on the average 
about 6 cents, and in some cases only 5 cents a pound, and on 
fine clothing 7.8 cents a pound instead of 11 cents. Therefore 
the manufacturer could well afford to have a compensatory 
duty of only 44 cents a pound because of the fact that four 
times 7.8 cents is only 31 cents, and he received 44 cents. No 
matter what the shrinkage may be, the duty on scoured wool 
is. 33 cents a pound in the pending bill. » 

Mr. President, this bill makes provision to cover the actual 
loss in the scoured wool in each ss beginning with the 
tops and ending with the cloth, and so that you need. not take 
my word as a manufacturer of woolens I will read what the 
Tariff Commission says. 

The Tariff Commission, on page 8528-—— ° 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I think the 
question I asked can be answered without going into that. 
I realize that what the Senater from Utah says is absolutely 
eorrect, but nevertheless it is a fact that the Payne-Aldrich 
law, the act of 1909, was framed upon the scientific theory 
that the amount of the duty on the cleaned content was 33 
cents a pound, and the manufacturers at that time thought 
that an addition of one-third was quite sufficient to make up 
the wastage in manufacture, 

Mr. SMOOT, Why, certainly they did, because 8 times 7 ia 
21, and instead of 33 they had 21, or a difference there of 12 
cents, and the 12 cents added to the 11 cents made 23 cents. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Does not the Senator know that 
the producers of this country were told at that time that the 
tariff upon raw wool amounted te 33 cents a pound on the 
eleaned content, and that the compensatory duty allowed to the 
manufacturer was only 11 cents a pound upon the finest class 
of woolen goods to compensate for the less in manufacture, or 
44 cents a pound; and was it not stated to the country at that 
time that this was a protection to the woolgrowers of the coun- 
try of 11 cents a pound on the wool in the grease, and was it 
not figured out on the basis of 33 cents a pound on the cleaned 
eontent? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have said it so many times in all parts of 
the country that I do not think it is necessary for me to repeat 
it now; and F want te say to the Senator now that the 11 cents 
a@ pound differential between the seoured content of woel and 
the manufacture of fine clothing is not sufficient. Take 100 
pounds of fine cloth made from scoured wool and it will re- 
quire 150 pounds of cleaned wool to make it. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. In the preparation of the Payne- 
Aldrich bill, was it not conceded by the manufacturer and was 
not that bill framed upon tlie theory that 11 cents a pound, 
or 83 per cent additional, was sufficient te measure the wastage 
in the manufacture? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; taking it as a whole and step by step 
from the grease wool, that was what was claimed. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It is proposed new, where we 
have an actual duty of 33 cents a pound wpen the scoured con- 
tent, to increase that differential to 16 cents a pound? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true in some cases, and it is absolutely 
necessary. ‘ 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator now says that it 
is absolutely necessary. It is upon that point that I want to 
hear from the Senator at length, beeause at the time the Payne- 
Aldrich bill was framed it was considered that a differential 
for wastage of one-third was amfile; and the distinguished 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. GooprNe], in a speech during this 
session of Congress, I believe, contended most earnestly that 
11 cents a pound was too much. Now the Finance Committee 
brings in here a bill increasing that differential from 11 cents 
to 16 cents, when the Payne-Aldrich bill was prepared upon the 
theory and accepted by the manufacturers of this country upon 
the theory that that inereage of one-third was sufficient. The 
distinguished Senator from Idaho, who. at one time was presi- 
dent of the Woolgrowers’ Association of this country, made 
a year’s study of this question, and came on the floor of the 
Senate and deliberately told us that that theoretica! difference 
of 83 cents upen the scoured content under the Payne-Aldrich 
bill was too much, and the Finance Committee now imcreases 
that by a very material percentage—from 11 cents a pound te 
46 cents a pound. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator did not let me finish my statement, 
or I would have called attention to the fact that the 49 cents 
is only on goods where the thread is all of fine wool, entering 
into fine kinds of cloth. 

The Senator will find rates where a compensatory duty of 
that amount is not given. It all depends upon the value of the 
goods and the size of the thread whether or not the compensa- 
tory duty of 16 cents is given; and I want to say to the Senator 
now that is exactly what the Tariff Commission says is neces- 
sary, and it ig necessary. I know it asa manufacturer. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, the other rates 
upon different kinds of cloth, however, provide for a compepsa- 
tery duty relative to this increase, do they not? 

Mr. SMOOT. Relative as to the size of the thread or the 
eost of the yarn, certainly; but in some cases there is only a 
duty of 40 cents, and that is 7 cents difference, while in the 
Payne-Aldrich bill they all had a duty of 44 cents or a difference 
ef 11 cents. It did not make any difference whether the fabric 
was half cotton, it did not make any difference whether they 
were virtually all cotton with but one thread of wool. If there 
was one-thread of wool in it, the duty was 44 cents. This bill 
does not have any such provision. This bill provides that the 
duty shall apply wherever the yarn is in chief value of wool, 
That is one thing that made the Payne-Aldrich bill so open to 
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criticism and caused the criticism in the United States against it. 
In other words, a dozen blankets were brought into the United 
States under the Payne-Aldrich rates. Those blankets were all 
cotton with the exception of the wool border; and because those 
cotton blankets had a wool border they carried the full rate of 
44 cents a pound, bringing the duty on the blankets up to 485 


per cent. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, will the Senator advise us 
what was the phraseology of the bill at that time, if he has it 
before him, which would authorize that? 

Mr. SMOO'T. “Any part of which was wool”; not “of chief 
value.” All they had to do was to put one thread of wool in it, 
and there was wool in it, and it carried that rate. There is no 
such provision in this bill. It is cut out; and now I want to 
say to the Senator that this is what our Tariff Commission said: 

Applying this, the correct arithmetical method of finding the get 
ratios for the ‘compensatory duties, the rates should be: For tops, 
1.111 times the duty on scoured wool; for yarns, 1.207 times the duty 
on seoured wool; for fabrics, 1.500 times e duty on scoured wool. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President—— 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Just a moment, and then I will yield. Taking 
83 cents in the case of all-wool fabrics, one-half of 33 cents is 
163 cents; 38 and 16} is 49} cents, and the committee in all 
cases have made it 49 cents. I will say now that there is no 
woolen manufacturer in all the world who can take less than 
150 pounds of wool and start it through the picker and bring 
it out into fine cloth without that loss, and if it is a fine wool 
thread made into the goods—— 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr, President, the Senator was reading 
from page 3528? 

Mr. SMOOT. Page 3528. 

Mr. POMERENE. I understood the Senator to say that that 
was the finding of the Tariff Commission. It seems to be the 
testimony of Mr. John P. Wood. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, it is the testimony of John P. 
Wood, but he is only quoting the Tariff Commission’s figures. 

Mr. POMERENE. I wanted to be advised. The Senator 
wants to be right about it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I do, certainly; but John P. Wood quotes 
the Tariff Commission’s figures. 

Mr. POMERENE. This statement is made under the head- 
ing: 

Statement of John P. Wood, Boston, Mass., representing the Na- 
tional Association of Wool Manufacturers. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. POMERENE. What I have read is from page 3525. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is right; and I will show the Senator 
the report just as soon as the experts find it. The Senator 
ean figure the rates out himself, or it will take me a few mo- 
ments to do it. 

Mr. POMERENHE. 
thread of his thought. 

Mr. SMOOT. The report of the Tariff Commission on Sched- 
ule K, page 626, figures them out on the rate of 25 cents on 
the scoured content that was provided for in the House bill, 
and the Senator will find that the percentages are approxi- 
mately the same. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, the Senator has 
criticized in very severe terms the provisions of the Payne- 
Aldrich bill. I will ask him if he did not vote for that bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. I did; and I will say to the Senator that I 
named the cause that brought forth the criticism; but if the 
Senator will investigate he will find out that there were never 
any blankets brought into the country except the 12 pairs that 
were brought here as samples. I said upon the floor of the 
Senate that such a thing never happened with regular com- 
mercial goods, and it never has happened; but it gave every- 
body in this country a chance to point to one importation of 12 
blankets, with the rate of 485 per cent, and nobody could 
deny it. It was true. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator understood what 
the effect of that bill was at the time he voted for it, did 
he not? 

Mr. SMOOT. Why, certainly; and I called the Senate’s at- 
tention to the very fact of the 12 blankets that I speak of when 
the story went from one end of this country to the other and 
rang in this Chamber from the other side that the poor man’s 
blankets carried a duty of 485 per cent. I had the blanket in 
this very Chamber. .I showed the blanket to the Senate, and 
there was not a thread of wool in it, with the exception of 
what was in the selvage. 

Mr. JONDS of New Mexico. The manufacturers of the coun- 
try generally favored that bill, did they not, and really helped 
to frame it? 


I do not ask the Senator to disturb the 


Mr. SMOOT. Certainly they favored it. Why should they 
not favor it when they not only got the protective duty that 
was given there but they got more than the necessary com- 
pensatory duty on the wool? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator was quite willing, 
as one of those manufacturers and as a member of the Senate, 
to put such a provision into the bill that would permit that sort 
of thing to be done. 

Mr. SMOOT. That provision went into the bill with the 
understanding that the clothing wools of the country shrink 
66% per cent. I ask the Senator, who knows, as he comes from 
a woolgrowing State, what percentage the clothing wools of 
New Mexico shrink? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. They vary, of course. 

Mr. SMOOT. What is the average shrinkage in the fine cloth- 
ing wools raised in New Mexico? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. They will shrink somewhere 
from 60 to 65 per cent. 
sate SMOOT. They will shrink on an average more than 
that. 

Mr. BURSUM rose. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. 
give that information. 

Mr. SMOOT. The fine clothing wools will shrink 70 per 
cent and the average will be 2 or 3 per cent less. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I think there are some wools in 
New Mexico which shrink 70 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. There are some wools in New Mexico that will 
shrink 78 per cent. I have bought wools many and many a 
time, carloads of them, which would shrink 80 per cent. 

Mr. BURSUM. I think I can enlighten the Senator about 
the shrinkage of wools in New Mexico. It depends on the loca- 
tion ; but wools shrink from 58 to 74 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no doubt of it. 

Mr. BURSUM. If the sheep have been ranged on sandy soil, 
the wools will have a heavy shrinkage, but in the case of fine 
wools, the general average is around 67 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Absolutely; and that is the case in Utah. 

Mr. POMERENE. Will the Senator from New Mexico give 
the maximum and minimum of shrinkage in wool? 

Mr. BURSUM. The minimum shrinkage is around 58 per 
cent, but asa rule that shrinkage does not apply to a very 
fine wool. Fine wools hardly ever shrink less than 64 per 
cent, and they will go as high as 72 per cent; but 67 per cent 
is a fair average for fine wools. 

Mr. SMOOT. The wools in Montana do not shrink as much 
as the wools in Utah of the same identical grade, because of the 
fact that the sheep have a rather superior grazing ground. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I understand that. 

Mr. SMOOT. But the fact of the matter is that in 1909 the 
average shrinkage of the clothing wools in the United States 
was 66% per cent, and a shrinkage of 66% per cent in wool at 
11 cents a pound means 33 cents on the scoured content. 

Mr. BURSUM. I want to suggest, though, that it is unfair 
and unscientific to fix a duty based upon wools in the grease 
and on an average shrinkage. The dirt and the grease which 
acompany the wool should not be taken into consideration. It 
is the clean content that should be considered, the amount of 
the wool. It is ridiculous to talk about fixing a duty based 
upon a mixture of wool and dirt and grease, and to average the 
duty on that basis. It should be on the clean wool. 

Mr. SMOOT. This is what the Tariff Commission says about 
the shrinkage of wool in New Mexico: 

In normal seasons their ei runs largely to French combing or longer. 
It also ig more uniform in grade and character than in most other areas 
in the State. In the western pert of this section the shrinkage usually 
nanees from 62 to 66 per cent; eastword it generally runs from 66 to 

r cent; while in most other areas the same per cent (sometimes a 
tieper) shrinkage is the rule. The State average has been about 67 
per cent during the past six years. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I understand that. So the 
Payne-Aldrich bill was framed upon the theory that the wool 
would shrink 66% per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; and if we used all American wools, then 
88 cents would have been the proper rate, and the manu- 
facturer would not have secured anything whatever in the 
scouring. But what did they do? They imported Australian 
wools, skirted, with all the tags, and all the necks, and all of 
the belly wool taken off, simply the body of the wool, and 
then in the handling of it as much of the dirt was shaken out 
of it as possible, and they got those wools in shrinking 40 
per cent instead of 66% per cent. 

Mr. BURSUM. Sometimes as low as 380 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am speaking of the average. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The skirting of wool for im- 
portation was pergnitted by the Payne-Aldrich law, was it not? 


I dare say my colleague can 
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Mr. SMOOT. It is not permitted by this bill, 

Mr. JONHS of New Mexico. I understand that the duty in 
this bill is on the elean content, and the question of skirting 
has nothing to do with it; but under the emergency tariff law, 
which we passed, we did eliminate the right to skirt those 
wools before bringing them in here. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The point I want to emphasize 
fs that in that law there was a. provision for this skirting, 
which did bring down the shrinkage of the foreign wools; that 
that was one of the jokers in the bill; and that it was indorsed 
at that time by the manufacturers of this country. 

They contended for a compensatory duty of 33% per cent, 11 
cents upon the manufactured article, when they knew t 
shrinkage of the wool would not bring the duty up to 
pound on the scoured content. They knew that. 
those prices. They gave it owt te the country that that 
the compensatory duty they were getting, but it now 
that they knew that they were deceiving the people of the co 
try, and they are the persons who come here now and undertake 
to tell the Senate what compensatory rates they need. 

I submit that we should have other and further proof. They 
gave it out to the eountry then that that was all they required ; 
that there was a duty of 33 cents a pound upon the scoured con- 
tent, and that all they needed was 11 cents a pound additional 
to provide for the wastage, and now, upon no other proof than 
of those men who deliberately deceived the people of the coun- 
try and the woolgrowers of the country, we are asked to in- 
crease the compensatory duty much beyond the rate which they 
asked for when the Payne-Aldrich bill was being framed. They 
also deceived the Members of Congress. I can not conceive that 
the Senator from Utah at the time he voted for that bill com- 
prehended the enormities which it contained and the deception 
which it contained. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator says that we have 
no more information than that furnished by these manufac- 
turers as to whether there is any other amount than 11 cents 
compensatory over and above 33 cents per pound on the 
seoured content. The Tariff Commission spent $250,000 check- 
ing up every item, from one end of the country to the other, 
and alt over the world. They have gone into all the factories 
of America, and not only America, but in foreign lands, and 
they say that it requires 14 pounds of scoured fine wool to 
make a pound of wool eloth. The committee paid no atten- 
tion to what the manufacturers said. We took the findings of 
the Tariff Commission, and it cost us $250,000 to get that 
information. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. What allowance is made for 
the waste? That waste, I suppose, did not go up imto thin air. 
What became of that? 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, the Senator knows very well that 
in the clipping of wools there are little short clippings off 
the sheep, called the second Clippings, and most of that goes 
into the wool when sacked. Just as soon as it reaches the wool 
washer half of it goes out, and when it reaches the cards the 
other half flies all over the card room. It is good for nothing. 
But I say that where the ends break in weaving, or where we 
tie up a thread, there is a little piece of thread lost. 

Not only there, but at every step im the manufacture, from 
the time the wool is first handled to the finished cloth, there 
are losses. In the scouring of it there are losses; im the 
picker there are losses; in the carding there are losses; in the 
spinning of it there are losses; in the beaming of it there are 
losses; in the weaving of it there are losses; in the finishing 
of it there are losses. Not only that, but there are losses on 
account of every imperfection in the wool. The Tariff Com- 
mission says those losses amount to one-half a pound upon 
every pound and a half of wool that is used. 

I say now, Mr. President, if I were going to lay out the wool 
to make the suit of clothes I am wearing, and I wanted a hundred 
pounds of this finished cloth, I could not start with less than 150 
pounds of wool at the picker. If I got less than 100 pounds 
after starting with 150 pounds at the picker, I would want to 
know where the extra waste was. 

Mr, POMBRENE. Has not the Senator made a mistake in 
‘his mathematics? He said one-half a pound for every pound. 
‘Does he not mean one-third a pound loss in every pound? 

Mr. SMOOT. I was speaking the other way, from the 1 pound. 
It is one-half on and one-third off. 

Mr. POMERENE. I thought the Senator’s language was sus- 
ceptible of misconstruction. 

Mr. SMOOT. I thank the Senater. One-half on is one-third 
off. I want the Senate to understand that under the bill as it 
was reported to the Senate no one is going to get any advantage. 
The woolman gets the protection given him, and ne one can 


take it away from him. The manufacturer does not 
penny of protection beyond what the bill gives, and he 
take it out of the wool grower, as has been done in the 

The whole question is, How much protection shall we 
the woolgrower? The committee decided that it shoul 
cents a pound on the cleam content of the wool, and I 
say that if that is to by the Senate I can defend eve 
rate named in this bill by way of protection, and every 
Satory rate that is provided for im every paragraph of this 
schedule. It is not guesswork, ‘but actual facts, actual resuits, 
and what every: millman will have to meet. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Will the Senator submit to one or two 
questions which I would like to ask for information? 

Mr. SMOOT.. Certainly. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Will the Senator state, for example, in 
what grades of wool, roughly speaking, most of the American 
product falis? 

Mr. SMOOT. Most of the American wool used in clothing 
shrinks 60 per cent or above. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am not asking that the grade be de 
scribed by percentage, but that the grade be described in terms 
of the wool buyer. 

Mr. SMOOT. In terms of the wool buyer, it would be “ me- 
dium” and “fine medium.” 

Mr. WADSWORTH. What grade is considered the top 
grade? 

Mr. SMOOT. The fine wool. 

Mr. GOODING. And we have fine medium. 

Mr SMOOT. That is a little coarser than the fine wool, 
Fine wool comes from the French merino, the full blood. Then 
from that there is the fine medium and the medium; then there 
is the coarse in the different grades of wool. The finer the grade 
of wool the greater the shrinkage, because all fine wooks carry 
more grease than coarse wools, and the more grease in the wool 
the more dirt it gathers in the grazing. 

Mr. BURSUM. The grazing has everything to do with the 
character of the grease. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not the character by the quantity. 

Mr. BURSUM. If they graze on sandy soil, the wool will 
shrink more than where they graze on seil where there is no 
Sand. ; 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Will the Senator be good enough to 
identify, for my own information, the deseriptive terms “ half 
blood,” “ three-eighths,” and “quarter blood”? 

Mr. SMOOT. Half blood is a cross between very coarse and 
fine sheep. ‘ 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I know that as a breeder myself, but 
to what grade of wool recited by the Senator does that conform? 

Mr. SMOOT. Coarse wool can only be used in the making of 
certain thread—not the finest of threads, of course. The finer 
the wool the finer we can spin the thread. I would say our 
wools in America are made into threads running perhaps from 
20s up to 70s. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. What I was asking the Senator is this: 
I happen to know what a half blood is aud a three-quarter 
blood and a quarter blood; but expressed in the terms of the 
wool buyer, what sort of wool and what grade of wool does 
the half blood sheep produce? The Senator has used the ex- 
pression “ mediums,” for example. 

Mr. SMOOT. A good medium would be a half blood. From 
the half blood we could make threads between 50s and 60s. 
I do not think we would want to use any finer wool than that 
to make a coarser thread than 50s, when we can make as 
coarse thread as we want to from the medium wools. It would 
not pay to do it. But the half-blood wool is generally bought 
when a manufacturer wants to make a thread between 50s 
and 60s. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. What is the half-blood wool? 

Mr. SMOOT. A medium would be half blood. The half 
blood and the medium are about the same. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Then the three-eighths blood is still 
lower? 

Mr. SMOOT. A little cearser, where you would have, for 
instance, a fine buck with a half-breed ewe. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The quarter blood is coarser still? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The information I have is based upon 
terms used in the breeding of sheep and not in terms of grading 
the wool. I wanted to get the two lined up in my own mind, 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Utah a question? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. LENROOT. Is our production, then, generally three- 
eighths and better? 

Mr. SMOOT, Yes; three-eighths and better. 
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Mr. GOODING.: I think I can give the Senator the correct 
amount of the different grades which this country produces. 
These figures are from the Department of Agriculture. It 
gives the production of fine wool in this country, which, of 
course, is the merino. The foundation is taken from two breeds 
of sheep—the merino and the English blood, and as the English 
blood is infused, then come the terms half blood, three-eighths 
blood, quarter blood, and so on down to low quarter. In fine 
wool we are producing 29.3 per cent of our production, half 
blood 21.8 per cent, three-eighths blood 21.5 per cent, and in 
quarter blood 18.9 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is, quarter blood and lower. 

Mr. GOODING. Then comes low, 1.7 per cent, and we get 
down to what they call braid wool, the lowest of all, which is 
68 per cent. That is the percentage of wool produced in this 
country. 

Mr. SMOOT. To further answer the Senator from New York, 
so that when we reach the yarns in the cloth schedule he will 
know, if he desires to refer to what wools are used in this para- 
graph, I want to put in the Recorp now just what they mean to 
the manufacturer. In other words, if a manufacturer were 
making, we will say, 44s and below, he would then look out for 
quarter-blood wool. From the three-eighths he makes 50s to 
56s. From the half blood he makes from 58s up to 60s. If that 
is what he wants, if he wants to make 58s to 60s, he wants 
half-blood wool, and he does not want to buy any other wool 
because that is the best grade of wool to make those sizes of 
yarns. Then comes the fme wool. If he has a yarn to make 
over 64s and finer than that, he knows that he has to get fine 
wool in order to make it. . 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, am I to understand that the 
quality of wool is governed by the blood of the animal? 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, yes, indeed. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The different grades are according to the 
blood? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes, certainly. In other words the merino is 
the finest wool sheep known in the world. Then when you come 
to the Cotswold wool, that is among the coarsest. All the other 
wools are between the low wool and the fine wool, and that 
comes by crossing the different breeds. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
a further question concerning the shrinkage percentages in the 
different grades of wool? 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, they are very great. The coarser the wool 
the lower the shrinkage, because of the fact that in the coarse 
wool there is not the amount of grease. The wool has not so 
much grease in it and will not hold the dirt. The fleece of 
coarse wool can be shaken and most of the dirt-will come out 
of it, but you can not do that with the fine wool. It is matted 
close together with the grease. 

Mr. BURSUM. Most of the grade sheep, whether it be coarse 
wool or fine wool, will yield relatively nearly the same number 
of pounds of scoured wool. For instance, some sheep will 
shear 6 pounds. 

Mr. SMOOT. And some 4 pounds. 

Mr. BURSUM. Or it may be 3 pounds of scoured wool. 
Others may yield 8 pounds and others may not yield over 24 

- pounds of scoured wool. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I realize the conditions which give rise 
to the variation in shrinkage. I wanted to have the matter of 
record in the debate. Then is it not a fact that a specific duty 
imposed on the cleaned content results in a very much higher 
ad valorem duty upon the lower grades of wool? 

Mr. SMOOT. The equivalent ad valorem duty. There is no 
doubt about it. 

Mr. BURSUM. That is true; but it costs just as much money 
to raise a pound of scoured wool of the coarse wool as it does a 
pound of the fine wool—— 

Mr. SMOOT. That is, the cleaned content. 

Mr. BURSUM. Yes; that is what I am speaking of. If the 
cost of production is to be the basis, if the grower of this coun- 
try is to be permitted to live and make ends meet and be pert- 
mitted to enjoy a reasonable degree of prosperity, so he can get 
along, he must have a duty which will be equivalent to the cost 
of production as compared with the imported cost of wool from 
other countries. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. When the Senator makes that observa- 
tion, I can not help recollecting that the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. Gooprne] stated that the production of coarse wools in 
this country is much less than of the better wools. 

Mr. BURSUM. That is true. 

Mr. SMOOT. The half blood is not a coarse wool. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. What I want to figure out is this—— 

Mr. SMOOT. The most popular wool is the half-blood wool 
which goes into most of the clothing. 





















































Mr. WADSWORTH. I want to get my own recollection 
straightened out, because I used to know something about it, 
but never all about it. For example, I find the 38-cent specific 
duty imposed upon the cleaned content of any kind of wool—— 

Mr. BURSUM. Not the carpet wool. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Well, I know that. I mean any kind of 
wool except carpet wool. It will result upon the low-grade wool 
in an equivalent ad valorem of 137 per cent, and on the next 
higher grade an equivalent ad valorem of 77 per cent. That is, 
on the quarter blood. Those are tremendous rates. 

Mr. BURSUM. It is not a question of rates. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The man who wants to use that wool 
in manufactured form at some time or other puts a good deal 
of importance upon a 137 per cent ad valorem duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think there is any such rate on the 
prices of to-day. I do not know what prices the Senator has 
used. I have here, if the Senator desires, a table showing the 
duty on 100 pounds of wool, on the basis of a 33-cent duty per 
scoured pound, beginning with 90-pound shrinkage and at 33 
cents, showing just what it will cost for the 100 pounds. There 
is very little wool known in the world that shrinks as much as 
90 pounds to the 100. Therefore, beginning with 90 pounds, it 
runs all the way from $3.30 on 100 pounds of 90-pound wool 
down to where the dirt is only 10 per cent, where the price 
runs up to $29.70. That latter figure is hardly known in any 
wools in the world. It would have to be washed wool and 
skirted. I have a table showing the whole thing from the ex- 
tremes, 

But when we come down to the facts in the case, when we get 
down to about 56 per cent, or between 50 per cent and 60 per 
cent, there we find the bulk of all the wools in the world outside 
of carpet wool, and carpet wool, of course, is understood, even 
in this bill, to come in free, through a drawback provision. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Sen- 
ator a question. As to the wools which we do not produce, why 
should those wools take a 100 per cent rate? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that little would 
come in of the kind of wool of which he speaks, and there 
would not be even that much under prices existing to-day. 
Those are abnormal prices which he has quoted. They go into 
the braids and goods that are carrying a duty here, and are 
not generally used for clothing. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, we are not able to hear 
the whispering on the other side of the aisle. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think I am whispering. 

Mr. POMERENE. The Senator from Utah has his back 
turned this way, and, while we believe he is talking, we are 
not able to hear anything more than a rumbling noise, owing 
to the confusion in the Chamber. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator from Wisconsin that 
the wool of which the Senator speaks, the average importa- 
tions for the four years, taking the four years preceding, was 
less than 4.5 per cent of the total wools consumed in the 
United States. 

Mr. LENROOT. Of the world? 

Mr. SMOOT. Of the United States. 

Mr. LENROOT. Oh, yes; I know that. 

Mr. SMOOT. I mean used in the United States. I do not 
mean raised in the United States; I mean used in the United 
States. Of that 4.5 per cent there is a little over 80 per cent 























































































































ported. 

Mr. LENROOT. Then the Senator would say that upon the 
lower coarse wools the duty is not necessary for the protection 
of the American industry. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that it cost just as 
much per scoured pound to raise that wool in this country. 

Mr. LENROOT. But we are not raising it here. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh yes; of this wool we raise about 1 per 
cent of the amount of wool consumed in the United States. 

Mr. GOODING. I might say that is essential in building up 
a flock of sheep. It is the English blood that makes the low- 
grade wools to-day, although at one time the English wools 
were higher in price than the merino wools on a grease basis. 
I grew-them all years ago. While my coarser wools sold read- 
ily my merino wools were a drug on the market. To-day the 
condition is the reverse. That has been brought about by the 
fact that during the war there was no demand for those coarser 
wools—what are called the low-quarter wools. The Govern- 
ment did not use any of that kind of wool in making up blan- 
kets and uniforms. The result was that there was a surplus 
on the world’s market of these wools, and they are to-day 
cheaper than they have been for many years. That is the rea- 
son the price appears low at the present time. However, that 
variety of wool was essential in making up a dual-purpose 
sheep for the farm and for the range, So far as the wool indus- 
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Mr. SMOOT. Page 12. ‘The prices are given on the London 
market on May 19, 1922, as follows: 

Seventies superfleeces; in pence, 60, which is equivaient to 
$1.20: 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Is that for wool in the grease? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the clean content. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is scoured? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is scoured wool. 

64/67’s good medium fleeces, $1.04 a pound; 60/64’s good 
medium fleeces, 92 cents a pound; 64’s good pieces, 90 cents a 
pound; 58/60's good medium fleeces, 80 cents a pound ; 56's fine 
crossbred fleeces, 56 cents a pound; 46/50’s crossbred fleeces, 
86 cents a pound; 44’s crossbred fleeces, 26 cents a pound; 
86/40’s crossbred fleeces, 22 cents a pound, scoured. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. And my minimum figure is 25 cents. 
We do not differ materially. That is perfectly evident. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will now, from the same report, give the prices 
in July, 1914, so that we may see what the normal prices were. 
For 46’s crossbred fleeces the price was 17 pence in July, 1914, 
which is equivalent to 34 cents a pound, and now 46's are only 
80 cents. In 1914, 44’s crossbred fleeces were 32 cents, and now 
they are only 26 cents. In 1914 the 36/40’s crossbred. fleeces 
were 31 cents, while they are only 22 cents to-day. That is why 
I say that to-day’s prices are abnormal. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I thought the Senator said I had read 
from prices during the slump, and that they were abnormal. 

Mr. SMOOT. They were abnormal during the slump. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. But.we are not in a slump now. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; we are in a slump now so far as the 
coarse wools are concerned. On the London market the demand 
is for fine wools, and they are up to $1.20 a pound as against 
22 cents.a pound fer coarse wools. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That does not indicate a slump. 

Mr. SMOOT. It indicates that there is no demand for the 
coarse wools to speak of, and they are being thrown upon the 
market at almost any price they can bring. It means they are 
only getting 22 cents for coarse wools cleaned, and $1.20 for 
the fine. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I might say that I know of 
a line of clips that was held in Boston for three years, a low- 
grade wool, that could not be sold for any price at all. So the 
condition is net normal by any means, so far as low-grade wools 
are concerned. I do not know whether they are sold to-day 
or not. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President-—— 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. KENDRICK. The Senator from Utah comes from a 
State which is a heavy producer of wool, as are a number of 
other Western States. I want to ask the Senator if it is not 
true as to the application of pretection that as the industry is 
stabilized and production placed upon a sound basis the in- 
variable result has been ultimately to reduce the price to the 
consumers of the country? 

Mr. SMOOT. There ig no doubt about that; and the very 
fact that we only have 36,000,000 sheep in the United States 
now as compared with 57,000,000 a few years ago demonstrates 
the condition of the sheep business. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The same decline is found all over 
the world. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is not so great a percentage in all the 
world, I will say to the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Production has diminished by at 
least 834 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. In what country? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. In the whole world. 

Mr. SMOOT. Our sheep have diminished about 50 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The same reduction is going on 
all over the world. 

Mr. SMOOT. There has been a general reduction, but not 
- anything like what we have had here. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The figures are available; but, 
if the Senator will pardon me, I should like to make an in- 
quiry of the Senator from Idaho. I understood him to say 
that the present prices of wool were abnormal. 

Mr. GOODING. Very low for low-grade wool. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is what I wanted to in- 
quire—whether the Senator considered them abnormally high 
or abnormally low. 

Mr. GOODING. Very low so far as the low-grade wool is 
concerned. I have here the Boston and London prices for 


Jaly, and if the Senator will yield for just a minute I should 
like to put them in the Recorp. 
Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield, 







Mr. GOODING. ‘These are wools of the same grade, and it 
is agreed by the it of Agriculture that the figures 
are correct after having had them checked up. 

At that time Ohio fine unwashed delaine was selling in 
Boston, scored, for $1.31 a pound. Australian wool com- 
parable to Ohio fine delaine was selling in London for 96 
cents a pound, or a difference of 35 cents a pound. : 

Mr. RENE. Scoured content? 

Mr. GOODING. Yes; scoured content. This is the point I 
want to make clear. As far as the woolgrower ts concerned, he 
never did get the full amount of the duty. He is not getting it 
now, and he never will. The manufacturer, who is his only 
market, will not pay it to him. Let me say to the Senators 
who are shedding tears that at the present time there is only 
19 cents a pound difference between the low-grade wools, the 
40s selling for 25 cents a pound in London and 44 cents in 
Boston. In other words, there is a difference of 19 cents, or 
26 cents less than the real tariff. There is a tariff on that 
same wool in the emergency bill of 45 cents a pound. In other 
words, the woolgrower is getting less than half of the duty 
that the emergency tariff bill gives him; so I do not think there 
is any need of worrying about that. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is because of the fact it ts on the grease 
basis, and only pays 15 cents a pound. 

Mr, GOODING. ‘That is because of the fact, as far as our 
own market is concerned, that only last summer the Government 
sold something like 56,000,000 pounds of this low-grade wool 
that we brought here and did not use at all and forced it onto 
the market. ‘That is the reason that that class of wool is so low, 
and the same condition prevails all over the world. There fs ne 
use made of this low-grade wool at present; but of course it is 
coming back. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I did not get from 
the Senator exactly the information which IT sought. I was de- 
Sirous of ascertaining from the Senator whether his statement 
to the effect that the present prices of wool were abnormal ap- 
plied to the ordinary western product? 

Mr. GOODING. Yes. They are higher than they have been 
outside of the period during the war when the Government 
fixed the price, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. What the Senator means, then, 
is oo the price of the ordinary western product is abnormally 


Mr. GOODING. It is higher than it has been for a number 
of years; that is true. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. And with respect to the lew- 
grade wools, the Senator informs us that the price is abnor- 
mally low? 

Mr. GOODING. Very much lower, because I have grown 
both grades. of wool, and a few years ago I think I had the 
largest fleck in the West of what we cali the English blood 
sheep, and they used to help sell my merino clip; but the re- 
verse is true today, and if yeu have low-grade wools it is 
oe impossible fer you to cdispese of your clip at all at any 
Pp 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not know whether or not 
the Senator was in the Chamber at the time I made the state- 
ment that in Londem they were werth in July, 1914, 31 cents a 
pound. In London on May 19 of this year they were worth 
only 22 cents a pound. They are abnormally low, and that is 
the world market. 

Mr. BURSUM. These are the coarse wools? 

Mr. SMOOT. Those are the coarse wools. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President I should like to put the rest 
of this statement into the Recorp. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, before the Senator does 
that will the Senator from Utah yield just for a questien? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. POMERENE. I am not quite sure that I have correctly 
in my mind the figures which the Senator from Idaho gave; 
but as I understood him he said that this merino wool, scoured, 
was worth 49 cents in Boston—— 

Mr. GOODING. No. 

Mr. POMEREN®E. And in London 25 cents. 

Mr. GOODING. That was the low grade. If the Senator 
will let me read the whole of the figures, then he will have them 
correct. 

Mr. POMERENE. I know; but [I want the Senator to 
straighten me out if I am wrong about it. The duty was 45 
cents? 

Mr; GOODING. The duty was 45 cents. 

Mr. POMERENE. - Now, the questiusn IT wanted to ask was 
this: If the price here was 49 cents and the price in Lendon 
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JuLY 22, 





prise, as I understood him, at the statement that there had’ been 
strikes in the State of Gonnecticut: I called attention at that 
time to a letter which I had reesived from Mr: O’Meara; the 
president of the Federation of Labor of the State of Connecticut. 
After the colloquy I sent a: copy. of the Recorp to Mr. O'Meara 
and asked him to send)’ me such information as he cared to 
relating to the questions raised in the discussion’ between the 
Senator from Connecticut, the Senator from New York, and 
myself. 

I am in receipt of a letter from him: under date of July 20. 
It-is somewhat long, but I’ take the liberty of reading it, because 
of the facts which he states: in: this letter. After addressing 
me, he says: 

Supplementing my statements made in letter of May 15, 1922— 

That is the letter excerpts from which I put into the Recorp, 


I wish to state that my comment made in that letter was pr ted 
by your able statements in the Senate of the United States ander Bate 
of Thursday, May 11, 1922, and which statements appeared in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RBCORD, OB page 6562, which read as follows in part: 
“Mr. President, I repeat what I said a moment ago, that a large part 
of the population working in the mills in the State of Connecticut. were 
foreign. There were strikes im the mills and factories because of the 
injustice which the mill owners. perpetrated upon,the laborers whom 
they employed, etc.” 
ow, in relation to that’ part of'my letter which referred to the sys- 
tem of slavery. aa in. this: State, even of this date, I desire to 
state the following : 
I am inclosing to. you an application card. for cnperrernt at the 
plant of the Columbia Graphophone Co., situated in the city of Bridge- 
port, Conn., which I have marked “ Exhibit A.” 


The card'is here. I shall not’ ask that it be inserted in the 
Recorp, for the reason that I think the subsequent statements 


of the writer substantially state the important features in the |. 


card. 
Referring tothe card, he continues: 


Please note the inquiry, “ Are you union or nonunion?” 

Please note the inquiry, “ Rate of wages you expect?” 

Please note the agreement) that they ask a man or woman to sign 
without first knowing what they are to abide by after signing, 

IT am inelosing to you an application card copy such as is used by 
the Employers’ Association of New Haven, Conn., through their meta 
trades division;, which I have marked “ Exhibit B.” 


L. have that here, but I shall net ask that it go in the Reoorp. 
I continue reading: 


When an employee desires. to seek work in any of the plants con- 
troHed by this system, and.there are very few that are not working. it, 
or when he ceases his or her employment at any. of these plants, you 
will note that’ when the employment ceases the card is sent to a cen- 
tral office with all of’ the information wanted thereon, and upon seek- 
ing a new position he is told, generally speaking, to come around 
the next day, and in the interim the central office givesout the infor- 
mation se red, and‘ you can readily understand just what chance 
£ ay fellow would have to get employment with another employer 
f 


is former one did not wish to let go of him. perusal of this 
card copy will, I am sure, give you an idea of the system that the 
factory worker is up against in Connecticut. 


And to still farther strengthen this blacklist system, employers of 
this. State saw fit to present in the form of a bill at the legislative 
session of 1919 that called for a severe penalty upon anyone that, 
who in seeking employment in Connecticut, and’ was found out giving 
another name other tham his legal one, which had to be resorted to 
and is to-day by men ip order to get work. 

But thanks to divine justice, de to severe factional differences in 
the committee of the judiciary at that time, the bill was not reported 


out. 

Relative to my statement of the bringing into the city of New 
Britain, Conn., numbers of foreigners, I am inclosing to you, Mr. Sena- 
tor, a newspaper article under date of April 17, 1921, and which I 
have mark * Exhibit C.’’ 


The article is from the Hartford-New Britain News, under 
date of April 17, 1921, and in large letters these words appear: 

New Britain Cpaniaeee threaten to burn factory of big company 
which brought them from Spain. Foreigners imported to compete 
with American labor indignant that they can not get work. ew 
Britain has 850 Spaniards, Bridgeport. 1,000, amd Meriden has a 
colony. Cities must feed laborers brought into America. Interview 
with “King” of New Britain Spaniards incriminates great hardware 
concern. 


There is a long statement showing the importation of these 
poor people from abroad; and I will not say the persecutions 
but the hardships to which they are exposed after being brought 
to the United States to work in these highly protected indus- 
tries. Without reading the article, I ask that it may be inserted 
at this point in the reading of this letter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Broussarp in the chair); 
Is there objection? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered; 

The article is as follows: 


What is Connecticut going to do with its Spaniards imported into 
the State for the purpose of com fing with American labor during 
the wer and stran now, with little to eat, in a strange land after 
they ave brought here to help the manufacturing interests make 
money 

New Britain has 850 Spaniards on its hands. Bridgeport has: 1,000. 
Meriden has a small coleny which went to the city hall in a body: last 
week and demanded food and got it. 

he Meriden group of about 40 was stranded in the Silver City 
r ane been brought there by the Aberthaw Construction Co., 
which was wane a fac 5 

The New Britain colony came to work in the factories there, espe- 

cially at the plant of Landers, Frary & Clark. 





IMPORTED BY AMBRICANIZATION WORKERS. 
The president of lees & Clark is Charles F. Smith, promi- 
e e 


nent! member of. th of education, which body is spending 
a lot of money in its Americanization campaign. 

The Landers people do not like to. be reminded of it, but there is 

retty good evidence that they aided in ies oe Spaniards to New 
Britain, and’ this: eubssnnent to the time when Governor Holcomb 
warned of foseign agitators secretly meeting and uent to the 
time when the State board of education became interested in preserv- 
pp Menten ow institutions: by teaching foreigners English. 

he number of Spaniards who can English is slim, as they have 
not been. in this country more than.two years. They were not brought 
here to help win the war. They were brought here to supply the 
mand for labor after the war. 

Coming from a coun where economic conditions are not much 
better than they were in. Russia under the rule of the Czar, they lead 
a communistic form of life, which is out of sympathy with the pre- 
Coane form of existence in America, and a Spaniard is’ mot pro- 
verbially meek and mild. 

A FIREBRAND LETTWR. 

The temper of| some of the New Britain Spaniards is revealed by 
the following letter, written im Spanish, to Landers, Frary & Clark. 
Its publication last week, much to the disgust of the Landers Officials, 
was the sensation of the Hardware City. 

The letter, dated January 31; 1921, was on a cheap grade of r. 
At the top of the sheet was written the wor “Span” and! “ 
Britain” and the date in English. 

The letter as transiated follows: 
“ LANDERS, Frary & CLARK: 


* You will give work to the Spaniards, or within two days they will 
come together to the es and’ set! fire to it. And this promptly, 
for. it is not right to turn.the §; de out into the street and een 
the others, I repeat, turn the Spaniards out into the street and 
those who come to the labor bureau and are not employed’ will’ do 
damage to the factory unless you. pay for their voyage back to S 
If you do not do. this, you will er. ‘ Den’t take it: as a: joke,” 

OFFICIALS: SHOCKED. 

It is hard to say who were shocked the most, the people of New 
Britain when they read of this remarkable threat or. the officials of 
the company. when they learned that a New Britain’ newspaper had 
the audacity to print such a letter: 

The company and. the Spanish-American. Mutual Benefit Association 
have been at work for two months trying to discover whe wrote. the 
anonymous letter. The police conducted an inves tion with secrecy. 
The news was ob “through the mutual benefit association, which 
was not “on” to the American way of keeping the public: in) the 
dark about what is going on and which passed resolutions, promising 
to do all in its power to find’ out who wrote the letter. 


TEAR DOWN GAT®S. 


Together with news of the letter came the information that a few 
weeks ago a crowd of se went to one of the gates of Landers, 
Frary & Clark. and gestieulated wildly, sopetting. ish. It is even 


said that they tore down one of. the tes, not known what 
they were exelted about. sd 


NO MEANS OF SUPPORT. 


New Britain’s mayor inaugurated a census of the unemployed at Ci 
Hall one day last week, The: very fitst day 1,500 men came to City Hail, 
and the building was. scarcely. big enough to bold: them: 

One of the Spaniards, who filled out a questionnaire, said that he-had 
been in New Britain five months, had been out of work five months, 
and had never received'a cent of wages since landing. He arrived just 
as the unemployment wave struck the State. 

In view of the fact that hundfeds of men are without visible meang of 


support, which, according to American civilization, ig a misdemeanor 


unless the vietim sits still in one: aes people of New Britain, who will 
have to ay the bills and, supp the non-Bnglish-speaking foreigners, 
are wondering who brought these Spaniards over and how it came about 


that they were allowed to get into this country, 
There is a feeling among some of the taxpayers that’ if the factories 
brought the ards. over they ought to help them. out financially 
instead of letting them come onto the city for support. The Mutual 
Benefit Association has only $500 left, and hundreds of Spaniards are 
practically without funds. 
“ KING FERDINAND.” 


In order to find out how the Spaniards came to: New Britain, and to 
ascertain whether there was any truth to the omnes that: the 
Landers, Frary & Clark factory had broken the United States laws 
against importing foreigner laborers, the Herald re er, with a friend, 
visited the home of Fernando Faragoza in the block at 85 Chestnut 
Street, Coats opposite the car, barns, 

Ferdinand is popularly supposed to be the king-pin among. the 
Spaniards, and it did not take long to find out that this was so. 


“ COMMUNIST LIFE, 


Ferdinand was ready to talk and’ made himself The brick 
block houses 80 Spaniards. They are crowded into the building as close 
as they can get. The many rooms are crowded. with beds and the cellar 
is the dining room, where all of the roomers dine as. one large family, 
according to the communist plan. 

All help in doing the work, although most: of them are too poor to 
contribute much to maintaining the larder, the burden of which comes 
upon Ferdinand. 

re are women in the crowd as well as men. The sanitary condi- 
tions are-not of the best, but sueh can not be expected when 80 Span- 
iards are crowded into one building, 


BROUGHT 700 TO TOWN, 


Ferdinand, in response to questioning, said: 

“T have been in New Britain 16 months. and. have brought 700 
Spaniards to the city in that time. 

“] was working for the Union Construction Co, of Boston. We 
had a big job at Kgypt on the Massachusetts: shore, and: finally I, was 
working.for the company on a big dam in New York State. 

“Tt was while on the dam job in New York State that. the Landers 
people fet in} toueh with:me. The arrangements were made through 
a Mr. Hubert at the employment office. I was to bring 59 mem to 
the Landers factory from the dam,.and I was to. have a job as. fore- 
man at factory. 

“This ar factory, anil 
Later 


eable. 


was satis 59 men 


a I brought. the 
I got other Spaniards to 


and became an assistant foreman. 
come to work for Landers, 
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“i wrote letters to Spain. I got 80 men at sone time for the city. 
er. of the street department, wanted 80 men and I got them for 


STARTED RESTAURANT. 
e “TI worked at beng oa Comm foctery for for . while and then started men 
restaurant on Commer ng 2 ee 
frank ie All told, I have peau 00 _Spustiaras to 
There were none here before TI 

**T had five different, pieces 0; now I ‘seep is 
mo! 

" The Landers factory ‘is -_ he oe ae coltene isa big nse 
‘to keep this erowd together The Corbin sore hes taieed a 
few. men.” 

A MAN OF MBANS. 


Questioning as to how much he was worth did not bring a definite |: 
answer from Ferdinand. 


in it porate abet anges a 
he holds the the econouk 


ieee, hel oy ie eae pet aul, auimeated. I liberal 
ame Soe foo ine aaionte whom he brought this ieee in return for 
oer be aise. apparent that the colony is off His' money at the 
present fime, and that be has money or Re w 't be able to keep up 
e establishment 
Mr. KING. Referring to the efforts made by the Spaniards 
to secure work, and their threats to.burn certain plants if they 
did not. get work, the writer says: 
Please. note the fact that on. the dates of these occurrences that 
ee ident of this great and influential concern was a member 
of ‘the State State board of education, and that this said board was then 
and at this date is spending large sums of money on Americanization 


work, 

From reliable information it appears that. this gentleman is not now 
a member of the State board. 

I am inclosing a book photo, taken from a senate of the it ent 
ot debe, of the State of Connectient, which have marked ‘ Dx- 


While the notation undermeath ne picture might con - maton 
mation that this scene was only d =. ie working in the 
main wane these same class of eantian 
factories Snot gen ‘ou. see in the picture pans frue of. your 
stated in the Senate under date of May 
what I said a moment. ago, that a 
ing in the milis and factories in 
foreign.”’ 


The photograph which is forwarded to me shows a large 
number of men, and an examination of dhe photograph clearly 
indicates the foreign nationality of the hundreds: of persons 
shown in the photograph. Of course, I shali not ask that the 
photograph: be inserted in the Recorp. Mr. O’Meara continues: 

I am inélosing:a beok photo, taken from a report of the department 
2. ar of the State of Connecticut; which I have marked “ Bx- 

The beok photo referred. to shows .a number of little children, 
I should judge from their appearance, from a year to 3 years 
old, who the letter indicates are maintained in the houses or in 
the reoms attached to the factories, brought there by their 
mothers while their mothers are at work in the factories. I con- 
tinue reading: 

Won ‘can easily see, Mr. Senator, what a condition this is; little 
babies in factory welfare rooms while mothers.are working ; no parental 
care to have baby feel that it should. be in a home instead of 
reared in a factory. lease note how they are dressed up in order to 
one oe to.8 =~ gotte of the tree. 

an wee :th Be yee Se workers in 
ene State oa Pes eee te the a eee 169,677, increased 
im numbers, when in 1928 the total hed approximately 355,994. 
These numbers in 1918 incinded prenatal? 100,000 females. 

T made the charge that many women worked in these textile 
mills, and that. children likewise worked in many of the textile 
mills. This corroborates the statement which I made. 


This number of factory workers are represented through some 54 
nationalities, as follows: 

Al non 2 eeeneieen. Armenian, 
ian Brazilian, oe 
zec oBlovak, ak "Danish, ‘tch, tian, ‘Imnglish, Finnish, ch, 
Galician, German, Greek, ‘—- du, Hungarian, Indian, Irish, 
Italian, Japanese Lettish, Lithuanian, Livonian, Mexican, Norwegian’ 
Persian, Polish, hy Porte. Rican, ,. Rathenian, Scotch, 
Ber Routh Americans, Spanish, Swedish, Swiss, 
Syrian, rareieh’ Welsh, West Indian, Ukranian. 

ig the year 1910, Mr. Senator, there were within the State of Con- 
necticut persons of "foreign birth to the number of 328,759. 

‘There were in the same year engaged in gainful occupations 200,000 
foreign-born persons. 

There was in the same year an approximate estimate made of 
foreign-born employees in Connecticut, and the figures were placed at 
50 per cent. 

My charge was that many foreigners were employed in the 
protective industries of the United States,.and this letter indi- 
cates that 50 per cent of the persons employed in Connecticut 
mills were foreign born. 

There were in the same year 67,327 foreign-born people who were 
unable to speak the Rnglish language. 

There were in the same year 49,202 foreign-born people who were 


unable to read or write in any language. 
witens = ip The same. pear se Sovesminthe of SES sales of 


Fg that were MS Saat po 
be Se rect under Ose ing treaties to y fight for the United States ee 


‘an emergency would come. 


cei, Bakonian, Bel- 
Canadia oatian, Chban, 


Pyne ne 7 ont: this |'as being cuused 
poet on Chestnut Street. I lease it for two years for. $4,800, or Yoon . 
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I wish to.state that Connecticut ts one of the three smaller States 

of the Union, having an approximate of 5,004 square miles, or, in 
other words, « ride train in a direction from east ‘to west 
direction to 


Opring tnt Bear seaman Pace te et oe 
oe a ab, at eee et = soaustrial dieing and thee we ie 
distur yen accord itten 
by unrest and demands for uit eau ~~ 
Now, if the Senatorfrom New York is interested, and I stated 
that I did not think he would be interested in the pumber of 


strikes, he ore listen with et aa this record of strikes: 


res 
ongue es strike 
th a ane a 


ties; 
nase the oar ear ending November 30, 1905, there were 2 ~~ persons en- 


2 aes - with a loss of 51 1,682 days’ 


906, there were 62 strikes, 6, persons 
Ee tecdeaaen ee a a loss of a ,344 days Ca 
e —no record number of strik 
no record of the aauhen persons Seana a lows - 101,006 


“— time, 
the y October 80, persons en- 


gaged in strike difficulties, with a’l ye 34, 194 days “time 
a loss o a 
“Tn the October 30 there “were, 5,828 


tn the years ending November 30, aie. aan 
ber 30, 1916, there were 422 strikes—68. 
difficulties, with a: loss: of 650,000 da 

In the years ending November 
there were 183 strikes—33)400 
witha less of 508,482 days’ time. 

In the years ending November 30, 1919, and a oe 
there were strikes—-76,943 persons engaged in 
with. a less of 1,307,508.days’ time. 


But the Senater from New York said, as I understood him, 
that he had not heard of any strikes in: Connecticut. 
jhe ee rts for the zm 1921 and. 1922, a sme 80, 1922, are 


de rm and are not ready fo 

In ocean wo ere have been in these sears fn th 4 = State of Con- 

necticut 235,459 wage earners eng —_ ean en 
sneialeg” Gate age, and 


eee engaged ‘in strike 


oa 1917, and November 80, 1918, 
engaged in strike difficulties, 


, 1920, 
strike difficulties, 


total a loss in days time to society o spans <on- 
bles: human life was sacrific cee engaged in 
the metal industry. 

oe ot the principal industrial difficulties took place at the follow- 


American Brass. Co., no gua Ansonia, metal. industry, 
et ag nufacturing C textile industry. 
Burnham Co, Waterbury, metal industry. 
Randolph h * beg loan. — industry. 

olling Mills, Waterbury, metal . 
Scoot Wandlnetatios Co., Waterbury, metal justry. 
Piume & Atwood Co., Waterbury, meial industry. 
Waterbury Manufacturing Co., Waterbury, metal industry. 
Aldrich Mills, Meoesup; textile industry; this strike is still on, July, 


1922. 

Mattatuck Manufacturing Co., ea metal industry. 
paterbury, mein I industry. 

Farrell. Foundry Co. metal industry. 

Oshorn & Cheesman "Co a metal industry. 

Yale & Towne Co., Stamford, metal —- > 

Warner Bros. Go., ry oP textile in 

<. Batehelder: Co. ridgeport, textile industry. 

La Resista.Co., Bridgeport, textile 1 

Columbia a Co., Bridgeport, metal industry. 

International Silver Co., » metal industry. 

Miamus Manufacturing Co. Miarmus, textile industry. 

Underwood. Manufacturin ., Hartford, metal industry. 


——s. mer : | Hodkrile, textile industry. 
= Bar es, Ne “ia on naan eae industry. 
—— ew ven, a 
sper ven Clock Co., New Haven, an, Gonn., metal industry. 
Goodyear Metallic Co., augatuck, rub 
Glastonbury Manofacturing Co, Glestenbunats —_ » industry. 


Warren Woolen Co., ngs, textile 
Riverside Woolen Co., Stafford Springs, textile industry. 
Haven, Conn., metal industry. 


Winchester Repeating Arms Co., 

Joseph Loth Co., Norwalk, Conn., a indust. 

Rhode Island’ We Co., fford Sp textile een 

Bigelow-Hartford Co., cicumenvtne ~~ 4 

E. J. Manville Co., Waterbury, Conn,, metal cae 

It might not be amiss at this part of my emental letter to state 
that two concerns mentioned in the above list—namely, the Seoville 
Manufacturing Co., of Waterbury, Conn., and the American Brass C6., 
which controls the brass industry, what is termed the Naugatuck Valley, 
which runs from Derby, Ansonia, and Shelton, three cities on the south 
of the valley, up to orrington, Conn., on the north—have made im- 
mense profits of recent years, some of which I am pleased to report. 


There is one specially interesting point to which I wish to 
call particular attention: 


The proxi Manufacturing Co. increased its profits from an ay 
of $523,158 d the war years to an increase of over $8,000; 
for the years 1916, 1917, and 1918; this meant an increase in the rate. 
on capital stock from 10.5 r cent to 164.9 cent. Im the year 7916 
it took a profit of over y 000;000 worth of capital 
stock, equivalent to 268 per cent on investment. 
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That is‘one of the evils of the tariff system. It builds up by 
tariff legislation great corporations which pay small wages to 
their employees and enormous profits to the stockholders. Here 
was ohe company paying during those two years $13,000,000 
profits on a capital stock of $5,000,000. 


The American Brass Co., with three times as much capital stock, 
inereased its profits from sn average of $1,880,897, or 12.5 per cent, 
prior to the war to an average of over $7,000,000, or nearly 13.8 per 
cent, for the war years. In 1916 it took profits equivalent to 73.3 per 
cent on $15,000,000 capital stock. 

And in June, 1920, when the emplo of the unskilled class asked 
for an increase of wages that would average $4.50 r day at the 
Scovill Manufacturing Co., one of the most severe industrial wars 
broke out by the refusal of the company to give these xg eed a little 
more, and during a riot outside the plant of this compan uring this 
war death ensued and many of the police officers were badly injured. 

The population of the State of Connecticut, according to the 1920 
census, Was 1,380,631. 

On September 30, 1921, there were 353,684 children in the State of 
Connecticut between the ages of 4 grate and 16 years. 

On the conclusion of the year 1919 there was 340,404 employees in 
the mills and factories of the State of Conhecticut—256,192 males and 
84,212 females. 

There was paid to this number of employees in the year 1920 the 
sum of $420,955,341, leaving an average wage slightly over $3 per 
diem. 

Government and State taxes, railroad and trolley rates, house rents, 
and many of the things that the wage earners got to have to exist 
have gone up in leaps since then, and severe industrial troubles have ex- 
isted since 1920 and are now existing at this date against reductions in 
wages in this State. 

here is no record reliable in form that will give the numbers of 
wage earners that own their own homes, but the company-owned sys- 
tem of homes is stil! in operation in the mill towns of Connecticut. 

I wish to state that a commission was named - the Legislature of 
Connecticut—I mean provided for—that had to do with the investi- 
gating of the conditions of the wago-ceeutns women and minors, and 
this commission was appointed in the year 1911 by the governor of the 
State under special act No. 276. 

This commission consisted of the following persons : 
Dr. James W. McLane, Miss Alice Hill Chittenden, Mrs. 
Burke, James P. Woodruff, and Patrick H. Connolley. 

The commission met for the first time October 3, 1911, 
city of Hartford, Conn., and elected Dr. James W. McLane 
chairman. 

Doctor McLane plunged into the work of this commission with so 
much energy that his health failed him, and he was relieved by his 
»wn request in August, 1912; the governor then appointed Dr, Charles 
E. Brayton as his successor, and with great regret do I state that in 
the midst of his work for this important commission Doctor Brayton 
died suddenly on December 2, 1912, and the work was finished by the 
remaining four members of the commission naming the Hon. James 
P. Woodruff as chairman and Miss Alice Hill Chittenden as the 


secretary. 

The commission investigated the cotton, silk, metal, rubber, and 
ready-made corset industries. 

The commission had for its aids some of the most enlightened and 
well-versed people of the United States. 

The commission in its final report made special mention of the 
yaluable services rendered to it by none other than that very learned 
gentleman, Hon. Henry W. Farnum, of Yale University. 

I wish to give some of the statements as picked from various 
pemaseane of the report of the commission bearing on the wages paid 
to employees. 

On page 16, subdivision of the compiled Connecticut documents, 
appears the following: 

“4 close study of the table shows that in the cotton industry 29.28 
per cent of the women employed earned less than $7; in silk 58.15 
per cent earned less than that; in metal the number falls to 48.99 
per cent; in corsets to 50.14 per cent; in rubber to 49.43 per cent; 
while the earnings of 48.40 per cent of all those employed in these 
industries fall below the $7 wage scale. It is, therefore, evident that 
practically one-half of the women employed in these factories earn less 
than a living wage.” 

On page 31 appears the following: 

“No children were found employed on night work in the industries 
investigated, but in the cotton and silk mills children between 14 and 
16 years of age were employed 10 and more hours a day, and in one 
silk mill they were found working 11 hours a day. 

“Yn cotton mills children under 16 were found employed in roving 
and drawing in the same room in which carding was done. The lint 
was very bad and the humidity extremely high in these rooms.” 

Opn page 35 appears the following: 

‘Hours of labor in all factories were too long according to the 
standards of more advanced States. Ten and a half or eleven hours a 
day is far too long for any woman to work under factory conditions 
especially when these hours are often extended far beyond even legal 
excess by overtime work. 

“The very large percentage of young girls in Connecticut factories 
probably accounts for the low wages which were found in the inyes- 
tigation of the five industries investigated.” 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Broussarp in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Utah yield to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
year the report was written? 

Mr. KING. The commission was appointed in 1911. 
not know when the commission reported. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It was probably shortly after 
that time? 

Mr, KING. The report states that the commission met for 
the first time October 3, 1911; that the chairman of the com- 
mission, because of ill health, was relieved at his own request 
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Will the Senator state what 
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% er 1912. I presume the report was made in 1912 or 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
State of Connecticut? 

Mr. KING. Oh, yes. The commission was appointed by 
the Legislature of the State of Connecticut. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. No such conditions prevail 
in the cotton mills of Massachusetts. 

Mr. KING. I am very glad to know that. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think there has been a 


general improvement since that period in the State of Con- 
necticut. 

Mr. KING. I think the Senator is right. I am not reading 
this for the purpose of indicating that conditions now are as 
they were in 1911 and 1912. The statement which I made dvr- 
ing the debate referred to the protected industries, and I stated 
in a general way that following the Civil War the Republicans 
inaugurated a policy of giving bounties and subsidies in the 
shape of tariffs to certain protected industries, and that those 
industries had imported labor from abroad, crowding out the 
American workingman and forcing down the prices of. labor. 
As I understood, the able Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Mc- 
LEAN] did not quite assent to the statements which I made 
and the conclusions which I drew from what I believed to be 
the facts. I also called attention to the letter of Mr. O’Meara, 
the president of the State federation of labor, and the Senator 
from Connecticut read that letter or portions of it, and I under- 
stood from his attitude that he did not quite assent to the 
statements made by Mr. O'Meara. 

I continue reading: 


-On pase 57 appears the following: 

“The following gives the earnings of all females and males itn 11 
selected occupations employing women and children in the eight cotton 
mills visited ; wages were copied directly from the pay rolls for a recent 
and normal period. The employees from whom such information was 
gathered number 757 males and 1,184 females. In weaving, largest per 
cent are in the $10 and $10.99 group for both men and women. A greater 
number of men than women, however, earned over the $10. Only 33.76 
per cent of the men employed earned under the $10 and 51.18 per cent 
of the women. In ring spinning all of the men earned less than $10, 
and 96.45 per cent of the women. The largest per cent of men were in 
the $8 and $8.99 group. In roving, 52.09 per cent of the men earned 
under $10 and 63.02 per cent of the women ; in spooling, 76.93 per cent 
of the men and all of the women.” 

On page 219 appears the following: 

“The three rubber factories investigated ran on a schedule of 54, 
58, and 59 hours a week, as reported y them. The 59-hour schedule 
throughout the year is, of course, illegal, although this factory seemed 
unaware of it. The factory which reported 58 hours a week ran 60 
hours a week practically every week for the 12 months copied from the 
pay rolls, and violated the summer schedule completely. 

‘Especial provisions for the health of women in rubber factories 
ought to be made by means of mechanical ventilating systems and 
separate wash and lunch rooms because of the naphtha fumes and 
talcum dust to which they are exposed. In none of the factories 
visited was such provision made, and the women ate their lunches at 
their benches.” 

On page 188 appears the following: 

“An investigation of safety conditions in a number of factories was 
made for the commission by Mr. William Newell; Mr. Newell visited 
five of the supposedly best factories in the State. Mr. Newell’s rt 
shows a decided lack of provision for the safety of employees in Con- 
necticut.” 

On page 18 eppeare the following : 

* Connecticut s a large percentage of married women among its 
wage-earning women. Of the women in the factories investiga by 
the commission, 20.89 per cent were married. This high percenta 
is accounted for a the fact that so many foreigners are employed in 
the metal and textile trades, and the foreign woman usually remains 
in industry after marriage.” 

Please note, Mr. Senator, where the report relates to the employ- 
ment of so many foreigners. 

I wish to state that wages paid in the American Thread Co.'s ex- 
tensive establishment in Willimantic, Conn., were as follows: 

In the year 1914, inspecting room, $11 per week of 54 hours. 

In the year 1916, inspecting room, a3 per week of 54 hours. 

In the year 1922, inspecting room, $15 per week of 48 hours. 

In the year 1916, dye room, $16 per week of 54 hours. 

In the year 1922, dye room, $26 per week of 48 hours. 

In the year 1916, packing rooms, $14 

In the year 1922, packing rooms, $18. 

I wish to state that in the metal industries that the scale of wages 
for the years 1914, 1919, and 1922 are as follows: 


1914 | 1919 


The report refers to the 


be 


(Cents. Cents. Cents. 
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Toolmakers... .... | 
Millwrights........ 

Machinists’ helpers 

Machine operators (gun parts)... 

Machine operators (clock parts)........ 

Assemblers (gun parts)...........c.sesesees ee 
Assemblers (ClOCK PALtS)... ...0.ccccccccccccccccesces 
Lock assemblers 

Machine operators (lock operators) 

Geueral shop labor 
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These rates, Mr. Senator, are on the hourly basis, and have been 
obtained by the writer during the past week from various parts of the 
State of Connecticut. 
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Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from. Utah 
yield to the Senator from. Connecticut? 

Mr. KING: I yield. 

Mr, McLHAN. I have been out of the Chamber. while the 
Senator has been. reading from the report, but I. am informed 
that it refers to industrial conditions in the State of Con- 
necticut. 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

Mr. McLEAN. What isthe date of the report? 

Mr. KING. I am sorry. that the Senator was not. present 
when I began my speech, though I sent for him as soon as I 
came into the Chamber in order that he: might be advised. that 
I intended in part to reply to statements made by him the 
other day. I said that I would call attention first. to a, letter 
which I. had received under date of July 20 of this year from 
Mr. Patrick H. O’Meara, president. of the Connecticut Federa- 
tion of Labor. Mr. O’Meara has. sworn to the letter, so that 
it is in the nature of an affidavit. He quotes from a report 
made by the commission which was created by the act of the 
Legislature of Connecticut. 

Mr; McLHAN. In. what year? 

Mr, KING. The commission was appointed in 1911, and I 
presume reported in 1912. 

However, let me say to the Senator that’ I am just reading 
now from Mr. O’Meara’s statement as to the wages: paid in 
Connecticut in 1914 and various years up to the present time. 
I shall read: the entire letter, which is in the shape of an 
affidavit, and I shall be glad to have the Senator then examine 
it in: the .Recorp. 

In the report: coming from the labor commissioner's: office for the 
year — 1918 there appears, on e 124, the following: 

“In 1916 the number of certificates issued to child workers between 
14 and 16 in all o ations was 13,750, up to and Serpaing, Oc- 
tober 31; 19165 from November 1, 1916, to November 1, 1917, 11,502 
regniar permits, and. 3,224. vacation were given, out, amounting to 
14,837; from November 1, 1917, to Novem 1, 1918, the regular 
ermits were 18,715 and 4,003 vacation; from August 1, 191 to 

lovember 1, 1918; 3,943 regular and 251 vacation were: certified, a 
total of 4,194: It is easy to figure from this the proportion in which 
child labor increased in the State in the epochal period of the war.” 

Mr. McLBAN. If the Senator will pardon an interruption— 
and I shall not interrupt him unless he ig willing that I 
should do so—— 

Mr. KING. IL have no objection to the Senator interrupt- 
ing me. 

Mr: McLNAN. Of course; the Senator from Utah knows that 
we have a. very stringent child labor law in Connecticut, and 
I presume that the permits to which Mr. O’Meara has referred 
were granted during the harvesting season, when children 
could get employment, especially in the. tobacco fields, picking 
tobacco, and in other employments out of doors. I do not know 
whether or not there is any explanation of that in the report 
from which the Senator is, reading. 

Mr. KING. I do not see any, I will say to the Senator. 
Mr. O’Meara proceeds: 

There appears on page 7 of the same issue, the following: 

“The year 1915 was remarkable for a widespread) dissatisfaction in 
the laboring and producing classes with wages and hours as them pre- 
vailing, this dissatisfaction spread almost ultaneously all: over the 
country, and had.an outlet in a series of strikes in. many related and 
totally distinct industries, which for stubborness and length has never 
been paralleled in Connecticut, whatever the experience of other States.” 

I wish to state, Mr. Senator, that during the past 21 years in the 
State of Connecticut, that with the oo of 4 years the political 
destinies of the State have been with the Republican Party, and for the 

st 25: years: with the exception of 8 years that the same conditions 

ave prevailed from a national standpoint, and it can be easily observed 
what the average wage earner has received and, what he can. expect 
from the party that yells for protection—it means protection of their 
own kets; and not those of the wage earner-—that has been estab- 
ii for years, still the voter blindly keeps. on voting into. office men 


of a party that never will entertain a sem of. sympathy. for the 
wage areert And when Senator MCLEAN states that Connecticut em- 


ree are paying a of a better: level than elsewhere, he has not 
trouble to. inv 


ken the estigate into living conditions. in. the cities 
where these poorly paid wage earners live; we can bring him: around 
my home city into localities where now two families are compelled to 
house themselves in order to. exist; let him drop in here and we will 
show him. where.in an ordinary bedroom: in a. tenement fiat, the parents 
sleep in one. bed, there are in some beds four and five children 
therein in the same room, measuring 9 by 11 feet; and the other family 
existing in the same way in an adjoining room of the same size. 

The many social agencies are continually reporting that conditions 
are worse than ever dreamed of, and something is urged to be done to 
gap it, ana ip oe oe it oe Comm: wit wae Deed of the 

me coming in w a wage can not but kee m his family 
in this bad condition. - 

Might I state, also, Mr. Senator, that the most authentic report, ob- 
tainable that there is in the State of Connecicut, the astow g fact 
that there are 280 millionaires in Connecticut, 52 of whem. possess -more 
than $2,000,000, one being credited with $8,000,000, or, in other worday 
this prawe of Connecticut have a millionaire for each, 4,300. inhabitants, 

wish to, state, also, Mr: Senator, that the statement. made on 
7121 of. the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, date of May, 17, 1922, om the 
side top, oy Senator Mosgs, of New Hampshire, to the effect that there 
are some 717,000 depositors in the savings, banks of. Commeeticut; that 


his inference being that all of these sitors, 
depo: are 
earning class; is far from the truth, for I would like to ask hina 
through you, Mr. Senator, if he would please inquire: as to who de 
peel during, the past year. the sum of, approximately: $52,000,000 in 
the savings banks of Connecticut, this transaction taking place after 
ot yee oa of the famous copper deal in: this State? I was wondering 
. classed the people that deposited this great sum in many of the 
pan S$; that if they. were; wage. earners, and from: reliable sources 
gi ol vast deposit was a welcome thing, to some of the banks. at: that 


I wish to state that according to fi 2 
that ihe Amount of money ane i cuubdaetaman yy steal 

Personally appeared Patrick F. 

on of aber, residing at 152 Gratton Boot enone 
inowedge and belle belore me, ths Soin day of Taig Arb. Tans 

(omy ’ ane fo ‘bec 

Notary Pubdtie. 

Mr. President, in May, 1920, the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
of the Department of Labor published Bulletih No. 265 on 
wages and hours of labor, compiled from an industrial survey 
in selected industries in the United States for 1919. It must be 
observed that this year was a very active one in the industries 
of the country and wages reacted the highest levels. known, 
The average wages per hour, as reported in this survey, give a 
fair indication of the relation which then. existed between 
wages in the different trades. 

This survey indicates that the lowest. wages in. the particular 
trades and industries covered were generally paid in. the fac- 
tories and industries of Connecticut, notwithstanding the boom 
which the war gave to Connecticut industries and. which was in 
force without diminution in the year 1919.covered by the survey. 

I have gone through the records and I have compiled a large 
number of statistics showing the wages paid per hour in Con- 
necticut and in various other States in the Union, and the re- 
sults, as I now recall them, in every instance were as. I have 
os namely, that Connecticut paid lower. wages than other 

es. 

The survey shows that in the paper-box. industry cutters and 
creasers were paid in Connecticut. 38.6 cents. per hour as.against 
49.8 cents paid. in New Jersey, and that cutters; scorers, and 
corner cutters were paid in Connecticut 39.5 cents per hour as 
against 45.6 cents paid in Michigan; that die makers and press- 
men were paid in Connecticut 50.2. cents per hour as against 
61.8 cents paid in New York; that laborers were paid in Con- 
necticut 35 cents per hour as against 41.4 cents paid in. Illinois; 
that. scrappers were paid in Connecticut 32.8 cents per hour as 
against 44.6 cents paid in New Jersey; that coverers were paid 
in Connecticut 29.3 cents per hour as against 31.2 in Massa- 
chusetts; that cutters, scorers, and corner cutters were- paid 
21.4 cents per hour as against 26.8 in New York; that gluers-off 
were paid in Connecticut 21.5 cents per hour as against 23.7 in 
Ohio; that glueing-machine operators were paid in Connecticut 
27.8 cents per hour as. against 30.3, paid in Ilinois;, and. that 
female table workers were. paid in Connecticut 25.4 cents per 
hour as against 27.5 in Illinois, 

That in the chemical industry foremen of mechanical opera- 
tions were paid in Connecticut 50.9 cents. per hour, as: against 
72 cents per hour paid in Kansas. 

That in the electrical machinery and apparatus industry 
machine setters were paid in, Connecticut 42.5 cents, as against 
55.8 cents paid in New Jersey; that machinists were paid in 
Connecticut 51.8 cents per hour, as against: 66.9-cents per hour 
paid in Illinois; that metal finishers were paid in Connecticut 
37.8 cents. per hour, as against 42.1 cents paid in New York; 
that milling-machine hands.and operators: were paid in Connee- 
ticut 43 cents per hour, as against 49.8 cents per hour paid in 
New York; that. polishers: and. buffers were paid in Connecticut 
42.1 cents per hour, as against 55.1 cents.per. hour paid: in Penn- 
sylvania; that punch-press hands. and operators: were paid in 
Connecticut 38.8 cents per hour, as against 63.8 cents, per hour 
in Indiana ;, that. serew-machine hands: and operators were paid: 
in Connecticut 42.6 cents. per hour, as against 63.6 cents per 
hour paid. in. New. Jersey; that coil winders were paid in Con- 
necticut. 27.4 cents per hour, as. against 31.1 cents: per hour 
paid in New York; that connectors and insulators were paid 
in Conneeticut 27.4 cents per hour, as: against 30.3 cents per 
hour paid) in New York; that drill-press hands and operators 
were. paid. in Connecticut 27.5 cents per hour, as against 36.7 
eents per hour paid in New York. 

That in foundries chippers and grinders were paid in Con- 
necticut 49.1 cents: per hour, as against 64/5 cents per hour paid 
in Iowa; that first-class core makers were paid in Comneeticut 
66.8. cents: per hour, as against 84.6 cents per hour paid in 
Oregon; that core: makers: were paid im: Connecticut 42.1 cents 
per hour; as against: 64.7. cents per hour paid im Michigan; that 
crane: operators were paid in Connecticut 50.8 cents: per hour, 
as against 85.7 cents per hour paid in Washington; that cupola 


le in. the wage 
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From these two industries the conclusion is obvious; that, for a man 
settling in Massachusetts, a boot and shoe town is infinitely preferable 
to a cotton mill town, in so far as wages are concerned. he work 
may be harder or more technical, but t difference in wage between 
the two industries is very considerable. 

& > * & * t * 


Thus the boot and shoe industry paid by far the best wages to adult 
males, while the lowest wages were paid in the cotton industry, 
And, on page 57, Professor Nearing says: 


In cotton goods, the leading Massachusetts industry, the wages are 
very much lower than in the State at large, nearly three-fifths of all 
the adult male employees receiving less than $459 in 1918. 


It is notorious that the cotton-mill towns of New England 
have a working population containing a large number of per- 
sous of foreign birth, and that in these towns are paid the low- 
est wages paid in the United States, and are also to be found 
the most undesirable living conditions encountered anywhere 
in the country. The pretense that the tariff on textiles is laid 
for the purpose of protecting the wages of the American work- 
ingman is hardly made good in the fact that the wages in this 
most protected of all American industries are the lowest paid 
in any American industry, and that the condition of the em- 
ployees in this industry approach more nearly the status of 
servitude than in any other industry in the country. Not only 
are the wages low but thousands of women and children are 
practically chained to their daily tasks by the drivings of 
hunger and the inexorable demands of nature for food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter. The textile industry which has called the loud- 
est for protection upon the score of Americanism presents the 
most un-American conditions to be found in any quarter of the 
land. On this point, Professor Nearing says, on page 75, of 
his book: 

The contrast is marked between Massachusetts and New Jersey, with 
tens of thousands of women and thousands of children at work, and 
Kansas, with 3,600 women and 600 children. In Massachusetts the 
women formed 30 per cent of the total wage earners; in New Jersey, 
they formed 25 per cent; but in Kansas less than 7 per cent of the 
total wageworkers are women, 

To compare the wages received by women in a free American 
industry, such as the wages paid to operators on telephone ex- 
changes, with the wages paid to women in the textile industry, 
will give us a clear picture of the distinction between the free 
industries and the protected industries in this country as re- 
spects the wages and welfare of their employees. 

Mr. McLBEAN, Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. KING. I do. 

Mr. McLEAN. To what industry is the Senator referring 
now ? 

Mr. KING. The nonprotected industries. 
of telephone operators. 

Mr. McLEAN. ‘The Senator calls those “ nonprotected.” Of 
course, he knows that we do not import telephone operators. 
There is an absolute embargo against competition in that line. 

Mr. KING. The Senator can make such deductions as he 
pleases. My contention is that the reactionary Republicans in 
the past and now have been imposing upon the American people 
exorbitant taxes in the form of tariffs, upon the pretense that 
those duties were essential for the protection of the wages of 
the American employees; and I have contended that the wages 
paid in the most highly protected industries were lower than 
those paid in the industries that had no protection. 

Mr. McLEAN. The Senator knows that there are about 33 
per cent of our people engaged in agriculture and about 33 per 
cent in manufacturing pursuits, and the other third in other 
occupations, and that the other third have an absolute embargo. 
We do not import hotels and hospitals and schoolhouses and 
colleges. Consequently, our masons and painters and carpen- 
ters and other tradesmen have an absolute embargo against com- 
petition, They do not need any protection, and that is the rea- 
son why their wages are very much higher than the wages in 
the industries where they have to meet severe foreign competi- 
tion. 

The fact is that in the cotton industry and most of the textile 
industries the competition from abroad is so fierce that the 
American producer has had to cut his wages; and the Senator 
also knows that competition in the South in many lines of cot- 
ton goods is very severe and that the wages in the South are 
much lower than they are in New England. That was made 
clear by a statement presented to the Senate the other day by 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr, Loner]. 

If the Senator will permit me, I was not here, and am noi 
familiar with the different industries to which the Senator has 
called the attention of the Senate at this fime: but the state- 
ment which I put into the Recorp the other day was taken 
from the census reports, and it was to the effect that the 
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average wage in Connecticut in 1919 was $3.56 a day; and 
the fact is that to-day, probably, we are working about from 
40 to 50 per cent of capacity, perhaps 60 per cent. We will 
call it 60 per cent. That means a reduction in our pay roll 
in Connecticut of $140,000,000 a year; and the Senator can 
realize that under those conditions we must do one of two 
things—we must either cut wages or else we must have ade- 
quate protection, 

The fact that some of these rates may seem to be high sig- 
nifies nothing, because if they are not high enough to equalize 
the difference in the cost of production here and abroad, of 
course, they are ineffective; and as a result in these indus- 
tries where the competition is fierce, and against which Ger- 
many has made a special drive, there is only one of two things 
for us to do—we must cut wages or go out of business. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Senator has stated now what 
he has heretofore stated in various forms, perhaps in different 
phraseology ; but the whole burden of the able Senator's posi- 
tion has been that protection is the panacea for all the ills to 
which our industrial system is heir. 

Mr. McLEAN, If the Senator will permit one more inter- 
ruption, I want to say to him that I am not opposed to any 
criticism or any investigation that is just and founded on 
fact, and no one regrets more deeply than I do the necessity 
for paying low wages. I believe in good wages. For that rea- 
son, I want protection that will enable the manufacturer to 
pay good wages; and I call the Senator's attention to the 
most recent resolution adopted by the American Federation of 
Labor on the tariff question. 

‘ Mr. KING. I wish the Senator would put that in in his own 
me. 

Mr. McLEAN, It is only 7 or § lines, and then I shall have 
concluded, if the Senator will pardon me, because I do not want 
to take the time of the Senate in discussing this matter. 

Mr. KING. All right; I yield. 

Mr. McLEAN, It is as follows: 


That this convention go on record in favor of the policy of indus- 
trial preparedness and the enactment of laws by Congress that will 
adequately protect all wage earners of our country against the loss of 
employment through any industrial invasion on the part of the products 
of any of the other nations. 


I want to say to the Senator that Mr. O’Meara may be op- 
posed to a protective tariff, but the secretary of the Federation 
of Labor in the State of Connecticut has recently signed a 
statement in favor of protection, and the Senator knows that 
representatives of the American Federation of Labor have ap- 
peared before the Committee on Finance on many of these 
schedules demanding adequate protection. The only hope of the 
American wage earner, the only possible way in which our 
standard of living can be maintained, is to give adequate pro- 
tection to these industries which meet foreign competition. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the able Senator from Connecti- 
cut, in my time, has delivered two admirable addresses from 
his standpoint, and has restated the arguments which he has 
adduced so often in the Senate—the arguments of the protec- 
tionists who believe that the prosperity of the American people 
is dependent upon raising to the skies the tariff rates so that 
the United States may be excluded from trade and commerce 
with the world. 

It was not my purpose to-day to enter into any general dis- 
cussion of the question of tariff or the relation of tariff to 
wages. I brought these matters to the attention of the Senate 
only because of the apparent challenge of the Senator from 
Connecticut and the Senator from New York the other day of 
some observations which I submitted, and of the letter which 
I offered for the Recorp, written by the president of the Feder- 
ation of Labor of the State of Connecticut. 

If I had the time to-day—and I apologize to the committee 
for trespassing upon the time of the Senate when they are 
discussing another important measure—I should be glad to 
analyze some of the statements made by my able friend, and 
review the arguments which he has again presented in favor 
of protection. have no doubt that there are many men, mem- 
bers of the Federation of Labor, who are inoculated with the 
same virus of protectionism that has taken possession of my 
learned friend, and which guides his conduct here in the formu- 
lation of tariff legislation. Of course there are many people in 
the United States who follow the heresies that are so elo- 
quently and ably championed by the able Senator from Con- 
necticut. He states over and over again that the condition of 
wages depends upon the tariff, that the condition of American 
industry is related to the tariff, and depends upon inordinately 
high tariff duties. We discussed that question several weeks 
ago, and I do not care to enter into it now, as I am anxious 
to conclude in order that we may resume the discussion of 
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the séhedule which is now under consideration. There are 
other members of the Federation of Labor, though, who do not 
see in this tariff bill which the Senator is so ably defending 
the beneficent results which are prognosticated for it by my 
friend. I believe that the laboring people of the United States 
more generally now than in the past appreciate the fact that 
the Republican Party’s financial policies have never been in 
the interest of the great consuming public, including the labor- 
ing men, but that many of the financial policies of the Repub- 
lican Party have been dictated by selfishness, by 2 determination 
upon the part of large manufacturers and certain interests to 
exploit the American people, buttressed behind enormous tariff 
walls which prevent legitimate and proper competition. But 
this bill, with its enormities, being made known to the people, 
will disillusion my friend from Connecticut, and he will dfs- 
cover that the laboring men of the United States are not by 
any means & unit in their support of it. I repeat that as its 
schedules become known, and when the bill shall have passed 
and been put into operation, the American peopte will challenge 
the wisdom of the measure and condemn those who have driven 
through under the party lash a bill containing schedules so 
high that they have never been paratieled in any of the tariff 
legislation of the past. 

Mr. President, recurring to the matter to which I have di- 
rected the attention of the Senate, in 1910 telephone operators 
were paid $34.84 per week in Salt Lake City; $35.84 per week in 
San Francisco; $27:32 per week in Dallas, Tex.; $29.52 per 
week in Omaha, Nebr.; $29.44 per week in St. Louis, Mo.; 
$27.09 per week in Washington, D. C. ; $29.16 per week in Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; and $36.96 per week in New York; whereas the 
mill women of Massachusetts were in the same year only paid 
from $8 to $12 per week, half of the number receiving less than 
$8 per week; nearly half receiving from $8 to $12 per week; 
but only one-twentieth receiving more than $12 per week, and 
none receiving more than $15 per week as wages for service in 
the cotton mills, 

The pretense that the tariff is laid for the promotion and 
protection for American wages and American conditions in 
industries is thus revealed as a bald and fictitious assumption. 
The facts indicate that avarice for money has been the domi- 
nating motive in the writing of the textile tariff and that the 
purpose of these tariffs has been not the protection of wages 
but the protection of profits. Some persons have contended 
that there is no advantage in transporting great numbers of 
foreign wage seekers to our mill towns over admitting to our 
ports the manufactures of foreign production. They claim that 
if our people may be engaged in more profitable and healthful 
pursuits than working in the textile mills, there is no reason why 
legislation should be passed to foster an industry which de- 
mands the services of depressed men and of women and chil- 
dren who have no business working in factories at all—at least 
not in this great and free country. 

I want to read briefly from a letter written by Mr. 
Thomas F, McMahon, international president of the United Tex- 
tile Workers of America, under date of July 19, 1922. He states 
that— 

More than six or seven years ago we had a strike in New London at 
the Armstrong Thread Co. Five years ago we had a strike in the 
Salts Textile Co. in Bridgeport. We had two strikes in Stonington, 
one or two in Mystic, one or two in Moosup, and a big strike in 
Willimantic. 

I have called attention in the affidavits submitted by Mr. 
O’Meara to the large number of strikes that have occurred in 
Connecticut for a number of years last past. 

The loom fixers and mule spinners, the highest type of cotton-mill 
workers, receive in Connecticut about $26 per week for 55 hours. The 
average weaver, running 12 looms, makes about $22. 

Spinning room help and girls running 8 or 10 sides, of 116 spindles 
each side, receive $17 per week of 55 hours. Doffers in the same de- 


partment received about $15. Carding room and picker room of a 
cotton mill average about $14 for men for 55 hours. 


He is speaking of the present year. 


The foregoing shows conclusively that necessity “compels the wife 
and mother to go to work in order that the offspring may at least 
receive some of the rough and coarse necessities of life, as luxuries 
are unknown in the homes of the cotton workers to-day. Children 
are compelled to go te work by the employers of their fathers and 
mothers under penaity in many cases of 
or being turned out of the company’s tenements. Nice, easy jobs are 
made for the children by the employers so as to keep them off the 
street and that their parents will know where they are, and, ab a 
matter of fact, the father and mother with a large family will find 
that they have the key to open the mill door of any mill in New 
England because of the fact that they ave responsible for so many 
thousands of dollars to be taken out of the lives of those who compose 
this young brood. 

There is no man or woman living to-da 


oking their own employment 


who can describe conditions 


inside of a cetton mill, particularly Guring the warm weather. ‘The 
natural heat and the artificial heat that is mecessary for produc- 


tion leaves the room where human beings toil in nearly an unbearable 
condition. Men and ‘women just cover their makedness in these rooms ; 
otherwise they could not stand it. 

Women-and children predominate in a cotton mill, and it is common 
now to see the $8 or $9 a week job. All the @ata and all the statistics 
in the United States would not be as valuable as one visit from the 
honorable Senater into a cotton mill in Baltimere, Md., about 30 


miles from Washington, and if he but walks through each artment 
and notes the physical condition of the operatives he will ful appre- 
ciate that not only are the textile workers underpaid but at the 


rate of pay to-da forcing them into slow d rVa- 
tion a vy & w death ough the sterva 


Trusting that the above will assist you, and with best wishes I am, 


Braternally yours, rT 
HOMAS F. MCMAHON 
International President United Teatile Workers of America, 


I have here an excerpt from the Washington Post, under date 
of July 17, an Associated Press dispatch, giving a statement 
of the New England textile strike, which is now in its seventh 
month with 50,000 operatives idle and more than 40 plants 
affected. I ask leave to have this printed in the Recorp with- 
out reading. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

TEXTILE STRIKE GROW S-—LOWPLL MILLS CLOSED—10,000 ADDITIONAL OPBRA- 
TIVES CALLED OUT BECAUSE OF WAGBR REDUCTIONS. 


Boston, July 17 (by the Associated Press).—The New England tex- 
tile strike, which is now in its seventh month with 50,000 operatives 
idle and more than 40 plants affected, spread ‘to-day in force to Lowell, 
Mass. Strikes have been called against 8 plants in Lowell which re- 


one wages 20 per cent. These planis employ more than 10,000 opera- 
ves. 


Beginning late in January in the Pawtuxet Valley of ‘Rhode Island, 
tex strikes have been in progress in three main areas—Rhode Island, 
New Hampshire, and Lawrence, Mass, Announcements of wage redue- 
tions of 20 per cent, held by the mill owners to be made necessary by 
the competition of southern mills, preceeded all the strikes. In Rhode 
Island and New Hampshire an increase in working hours from 48 to 54 
weckly was also a factor. 

Most New England mills affected by the strike have continued open, 
but many have curtailed operations. Amtipicketing injunctions have 
been obtained by many manufacturers. 

Mr. KING. I have with great care gone through United States 
Department of Labor Bulletin 265 and assembled the various 
classes of employees in a large number of the industries, together 
with the wages paid. The statement is so voluminous, comprising 
83 pages of typewritten matter, that I shall not ask to place 
it in the Rrecorp, but I will state generally that the wages paid 
in the textile mills, as shown by this record, are less than the 
wages paid in other industries, protected or nonprotected. 

I regret having consumed ‘so much time this morning, but I 
felt, in view of the attitude of the able Senator from ‘Connecti- 
cut and the able Senator from New York, that it was only 
proper that I should present to the Senate facts which would 
support the contentions which I made and the statement made 
by Mr. O’Meara in his letter, which was placed in the Rrcorp. 

A review of the situation in the State of Connecticut brings 
into the picture the great contrast in the condition of the peo- 
ple. On the one hand we have great factories and the palaces 
of the manufacturers, which rise like the castles of the feudal 
barons as a reflection of the number of their retainers and serfs. 
And on the other hand we have the thousands of repressed 
men, women, and children whose toil yields daily tribute to 
the wealth and profits of their masters, but who themselves 
live in want and penury, in tenements which can not be de- 
nominated by the name of homes, but which exist in the shadow 
of the mills and palaces of Connecticut, but do not reflect any 
of the glory or prosperity which Connecticut manufacturers 
take unto themselves from the labor of these poor people. On 
the one hand there are 280 millionaires, whose plants and fac- 
tories represent an investment of $1,343,900,000, and on the 
other hand there are these 340,404 men and women who in 
1919 toiled at an average wage of $3 per day, which since that 
time has been decreased, with an accentuation of the poverty 
which seems to be the common inheritance of those who labor 
in the protected industries of Connecticut. Protection for prof+ 
its and protection for poverty and protection for the process 
which produces profits and poverty are constant concomitants 
in the progress of the policies for which the Republican Party 
stands and which have received their consummate expression 
in the iniquitous provisions of the pending tariff bill. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, I was not here when the Sen- 
ator from Utah began to read the information which I under- 
stand is embodied in a report prepared some years ago 
with regard to conditions in certain localities of the State 
of Connecticut. For that reason I am not able to reply, and, 
probably, if I had been present I could not have replied, since 
the information referred to matters about which I have no 
personal knowledge. The conditions to which he refers might 
have been caused by the Underwood bill. 
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ve no desire now to occupy the time of the Senate in reply- 
son - the Senator’s position on the tariff question. In so far 
as the effect of protective-tariff duties upon the wages of men 
and women employed in the manufacturing industries in this 
country is concerned, I will let the representatives of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor speak for themselves. Everyone 
who has kept track of the hearings before the Finance Com- 
mittee and the discussion of this subject generally since the 
tariff bill was brought up knows that representatives of the 
American Federation of Labor have frequently expressed their 
views upon this subject, and all in favor of protection. I have 
here a statement published in May last, signed by Mr. I. N. 
Ornburn, secretary of the Connecticut State Federation of Labor, 
and others. I ask to have this statement printed in the Recorp. 
There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Labor News, New Haven, Conn., Friday, May 5, 1922.] 


‘i .a—'* PATRIOTIC ” 
PRINTING TRADES PROTEST CHEAP FOREIGN PRINTING 
AMERICAN FIRMS HBLPING CRIPPLB INDUSTRY HERE BY PURCHASES 
ABROAD. 


he printing tradesmen of America, many thousands of whom have 
neal idle for Ynanthe, will soon have an opportunity of returning to 
their trade if the promise made by Hon. Elmer Dover, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, to representatives of the organized printing 
rades is fulfilled. s 

7 Early last fall an investigation on the part of the New York State 
Allied Printing Trades Council, headed by its president, Peter J. Brady, 
assisted by Stephen G. Kelly, secretary of the Allied Printing Trades 
Council of Greater New York; Walter N. Reddick, president, and Felix 
J. Belair, secretary of the International Brotherhood of Bookbinders, 
disclosed the fact that during the year 1920 there was an increase 
of more than 400 per cent in the imports of printed matter. It was 
also learned that some “ patriotic’’ American employers were placing 
their printing orders with representatives of foreign printing concerns 
because of the low quotations, quotations so low, in fact, that many 
of the “rat” shops of our own country could not even compete. 

The names of many of these “ patriotic” American concerns, who 
are looking to the workers of this country for their support and patron- 
age, and consequent profits, will soon be compiled and made pub fic and 
we hope that our workers and those of our employers who believe in 
“America first” will bear this fact oo when placing their orders 
for merchandise by the concerns we refer to. 

The House Ware and Means Committee, the House of Representa- 
tives, and the Senate Finance Committee answered the request of labor 
and placed a small additional duty on the imports of printed matter 
from foreign countries. The additional duties, however, are small. 

These duties, if the recommendations of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee are adopted, will be based on the foreign value of these imports. 
Such a law at this time will give us but little relief. 

The books, booklets, post cards, cigar labels, circulars, and other 
printed matter which Americans are asked to purchase with American 
money are sold on value * ssee Put Bs place reasonable import 
tax on these goods on their value in America 

American labor has spent thousands of dollars during the last two 
years preparing material for Congress and for the President showing 
why, if American labor is to obtain employment, the imports which 
compete with our labor should be taxed on the value of the imports 
in this country. 

We may maaneed in getting this through, but at the present time 
it seems as though the international bankers and other financial inter- 
ests, many of them holding fortunes in the depleted currencies of cen- 
tral European countries, will be able to defeat the wishes of real 
Americans. 

At the present time it looks as though months may pass before any 
definite action is taken on the tariff bill. 

t was because of this fact that representatives of the printing 
trades, headed by Matthew Woll, called upon Hon. Elmer Dover, As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury in charge of customs, and asked that 
he issue a ruling that hereafter all goods printed in foreign countries 
imported for sale in our country, have the name of the country where 
made printed in a conspicuous pines: They also asked that the Treas- 
ury Department make an investigation of the imports of printed mat- 
ter, the prices at which the imports were valued, and the prices which 
the importers and bankers receive when they dispose of these goods 

merica. 
” We have reason to believe that some of these goods are offered for 
sale in Europe at prices which are less than the cost of material in 
America. Of course, this ia possible at the present time on account of 
the depreciated value of the currency of some of the European coun- 
tries. 

We at least ought to have the 
we purchase were made and then it is up to our own people, if they pre- 
fer to patronize the goods printed in countries other than America. 
We may soon be able to list some of those who are Americans when 
it is profitable to be so and anti-Americans when they profit them- 
selves even by so doing they help to impoverish the workers of 

erica. 

Anne delegation which called upon Hon. Elmer Dover consisted of 
Matthew Woll, president of the International Printing Trades Asso- 
ciations and vice president of the American Federation of Labor; 
I, M. Ornburn, secretary of the Connecticut State Federation of Labor; 
Walter N. Reddick, president of the International Brotherhood of 
Bookbinders ; Daniel a Ahearn, president of the Allied Printing Trades 
Council of Greater New York; and Edward F. McGrady, legislative 
representative of the American Federation of Labor. 


* Mr. McLEAN. I also have a very brief statement prepared 
by Mr. William A. Nealey, president of the Massachusetts 
State branch of the American Federation of Labor, in which 
he discusses the necessity of adequate protection for American 
employees, and the unfortunate results which will come unless 
they are given adequate protection, I ask to have that printed 
in the REcorpD, 


rivilege of knowing where the goods 


There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Lazor’s OBJECTION TO FREE TRADE—OPPOSED TO THE REMOVAL oF 
ECONOMIC BARRIERS AND INSISTS UPON INDUSTRIAL PREPAREDNESS. 


(By William A. Nealey, president of the Massachusetts State branch of 
the American Federation of Labor.) 


After the war had been in progress about a year British labor realiz 
the handicap that free trade had been to gland. High ceecton 
had enabled Germany to overcome England’s lead in man fndustries 
and to threaten the existence of trades necessary to the maintenance of 
Great Britain's prestige in war or peace. Imports from Germany, prior 
to the war, were flooding the British markets and Germany had over- 
come England's lead in the steel industry and had surpassed England 
in the vitally important industry of oo and chemical manufacturing. 
England's agriculture had declined under free trade and Great Britain 
was dependent upon other countries for its food supplies. This weak- 
ness on England’s part was the underlying reason of German *s sub- 
marine competes. If enough British a could be sunk the food 
supplies would cut off and England would be starved to death. 

ritish labor was the first to see the danger of the situation. and at 
a great meeting of labor representatives declared in favor of the adop- 
tion of a protective tariff policy by a vote of 2,500,000 labor unionists. 
At Ford Hall, Boston, on Sunday evening, October 20, Arthur Gleason 
explained the after-war program of British labor, and one of the chief 
elements of that’ program was a high tariff. 

England can no longer be called a free-trade country. In fact, Eng- 
land never was wholly a free-trade nation. It had free trade in food 
supplies, and it soon fell into a position where it could not feed its 

eople. It had free trade in certain manufactured goods, and soon 
ound its market overrun by goods “ made in Germany.’ But it never 
abolished protection for its shipping. It built the greatest navy in 
the world to protect its merchant marine and paid enormous subsidies 
to its steamship lines to keep the flag of England on every sea. It 
was England’s enormous nayy and its protected merchant marine that 
saved the British Empire from collapse. 

British labor was wise enough to see the significance of this. It was 
keen enough to interpret the weakness due to free trade and the 
strength that resulted from protection; and so it demanded protection 
for the industries of England, as well as for the shipping of England. 
Great Britain will be a protective-tariff nation as long as Englishmen 
remember the lessons of this war. And it will be a long time before 
they will forget them. 

While this was going on in England, American labor was not asleep. 

any of us saw that we were unprepared in a military sense when 
we entered this war. We had only a small Army and a Navy of 
50,000 or 60,000 men. It was not that Army or Navy that Germany 
feared. It was the great body of American labor, trained, skillful, 
and intelligent that would, after a short period of training, make the 
best soldiers and sailors in the world, and it was the great industries 
of the United States, built MD by over a hundred years of protection, 
that Germany knew we could depend upon to supply our soldiers and 
sailors with the supplies and equipment of war. American labor knew 
what these industries meant to us in the prosecution of the war, and 
what they would mean to us when peace was restored. We were 
determined that these industries should not. perish and at our con- 
vention in Buffalo, in November, 1917, attended by the delegates of 
the American Federation of Labor, we declared— 

“That this convention go on record in favor of a policy of industrial 
preparedness and the enactment of laws by Congress that will ade- 
quately protect all wage earners of our country against the loss of 
employment through any industrial invasion on the part of the pro- 
ducts of any of the other nations.” . 

I appeal to you if that is not the American spirit? I appeal to 
you if that is not the American policy? I appeal to you if that is not 
the voice of the American people? 

We do not propose to fight for the liberty of the world and lose our 
own right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. We are not 
going to safeguard the independence of other nations and lose our 
own industrial independence. We are not going to lick Germany on 
those bloody fields of France and Belgium and then let Germany loot 
our markets. We are not going to send our sons across the sea to 
conquer the brutal Hun and then make Germany the master of our 
trade and commerce. 

But, my friends, that is just what is going to happen if we do not 
prepare for our industrial defense. ‘ ° 

here are candidates in this State running for high office who voted 
for the Underwood tariff bill that reduced our tariff protection so low 
that Germany and all the other countries began to flood our markets 
with their goods. When Woodrow Wilson signed the Underwood tarift 
he rose and expressed great satisfaction with the provisions of that 
law. ‘The feeling that I have,” he said, “is that we have done the 
rank and file of the country a great service.” Mr. Underwood, one 
of the foremost leaders of the mocratic Party and at that time 
chairman of the rar and Means Committee, said: “I am absolutely 
confident that this law will reduce the cost of living in the United 
States, and it will provide ample revenue for the Government.” It 
reduced the employment of American labor, but it did not reduce the 
cost of living, and the revenue obtained from the tariff was cut down 
many millions. That tariff law, which was signed with so much satis- 
faction in the White House, led straight to the bread line and the soup 
houses and to the army of enepleres. in which from four to five 
millions of “the rank and file of the country” were soon enrolled. 
That was a draft law in which there was no patriotism and no element 
of public service. The soldiers in that army were not clothed in 
khaki; they were clothed in rags. There were no honors and promo- 
tion; there was only the pitiful and profitless search for work. The 
Red Cross was not organized for comfort and for aid, but there were 
volunteer organizations of relief in all our cities. The National Goyern- 
ment did not come to your rescue, but State, city, and private charity 
was called upon to save the unemployed from starvation. There were 
no barracks nor cantonments built for the army of the unemployed, 
but they found shelter from the storms of winter in wharves, ware- 
houses, and police stations. ‘ 

An official canvass in Philadelphia showed 200,000 men unemployed. 
Labor organizations in New York City estimated that 472,000 men and 
women were either out of work or on part time. In Chicago there 
were 190,000 out of work. In New England the mills were forced to 
close and thousands walked the streets in idleness. In New York 
emergency workshops were opened and thousands flocked to them, 
eager to work for 50 cents and 60 cents a day, while thousands were 
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turned away. In Lawrence the city government appropriated $35,000 
to relieve the distress of unemployed. In Lynn the yreat fac- 
tories of that city were working on part time or closed entirely. In 
a small*western city the officials, under the stress of the critical un- 
employment there, arranged to put a rock crusher into operation. It 
could employ only 25, but 1,000 applied fer work. 

Cincinnati, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Boston, Providence, and a long 
list of other cities made appropriations to provide work for the un- 
employed. Massachusetts, true to her traditions, acted in a practical 
way. She appropriated $100,000 and work was provided through the 
forestry department. But the national administration, whose der 
had signed the Underwood law with so much confidence and satisfac- 
tion, met the appeal for a program of employment exchanges, public 
works, and leans with an erder that a census be taken to prove the 
need, and then refused an appropriation ef $10,000 to have the census 
made. The Federal Government did make one contribution toward 
relieving the distress. It opened the immigration buildings on Ellis 
Island as a shelter to homeless men and permitted the use of Govern- 
ment blankets, cots, and floors for the housing of 800 men each day. 
Five million men were out of work and the President opened Ellis 
Island to accommodate 800 of them. Was that rendering much of a 
service to “the rank and file of the country ”? 

The Democratic tariff policy is the greatest menace that there is to 
the workingmen of this country. Men who voted for the Democratic 
tariff of disaster and distress are asking you to vote to return them 
te Congress. If you heve the interests of American labor at heart, 
you will vote to have them remain at home. > 

Free trade closes our factories, multiplies failures, and produces 
unemployment. A protective tariff opens the idle factories and pro- 
vides work and a pay envelope for American labor. You can not give 
away the American market and keep the workingmen of the country 
employed. You can not abolish a protective tariff and keep our in- 
dustries or our labor prosperous. You can not import the articles 
which supply the needs of our people and at the same time provide 
eur people with work. When you send our orders for goods to the 
mills of Europe you empty the mills of the United States. When you 
give employment to Eurepean laber yeu drive our workingmen to the 
street. 

It was only when the war stopped the importation of foreign goods 
that busimess began to pick up in this country. It was only because 
the workingmen of Europe were called from their workshops to mo- 
bilize great armies that our workingmen got a chance to go back to 
work. The Underwood law brought loss and unemployment, The 
war brought work and high wages. 

3ut, thank God, the brave boys of the American Army, recruited 
from our farms and our workshops, will soon bring this war to an 
end and force Germany to an unconditional surrender. But if the 
free traders still eontrol our Congress the Underwood tariff law, or 
one even worse, wil] remain in force and the agony and distress of 
1914 will return. 

President Wilson demands, as one of the conditions of peace, the 
“removal of all economic barriers.” That, gentlemen, means free 
trade; and free trade means unemployment, bread lines, and starva- 
tion. 

The only way to prevent “ the removal of all economic barriers” is 
for American labor to insist on its right to the American market and 
safeguard that market by a protective tariff. To do this*you must 
elect protectionists to the House and to the Senate; you must elect 
men who will vote for protection to American labor. 

om a ~ + o +. * 


ADMINISTRATION 


Mr, KING. Mr. President, various matters have been placed 
in the Recorp by Senators bearing upon the Smith-Towner bill. 
If that had not been done by the proponents of the measure I 
should not ask the indulgence of the Senate to have placed in 
the Recorp a number of editorials and extracts from publica- 
tions which I have here. 


I ask unanimous consent to have printed in the Recorp, in 
8-point type, a part of the report of President Butler, of Colum- 
bia University. It appears on pages 20, 21, 22, and 23 of his 
annual report as president for the year 1921. It is an able dis- 
cussion of the functions of the State and of the evils of the 
academic wit once defined good administration as the doing 
uniformity craze which seems to have permeated the land, 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Rrcorp, in 8-point type, as follows: 

“One of the most noteworthy of recent developments in 
American life is the zeal with which machinery is designed and 
built ostensibly to serve various public interests and wunder- 
takings, but in reality to control them. Perhaps in no other 
way is the decline of faith in liberty so clearly marked. An 
extremely well of that which should not be dene at all. If this 
clever phrase is to be applied to public administration, it would 
have to be altered so as to read, the doing il] of that which 
should not be done at all, for public administration—adminis- 
tration by collective authority—is almest uniformly inefficient, 
and for an obvious reason. In such ease artificial choice takes 
the place of natural selection in the designation of agents, and 
since nature is wiser than man, particularly political man, effi- 
ciency at once declines. In the United States we are, in flat 
defiance of all our proclaimed principles and ideals, building a 
series of bureaucracies that will put to shame the best efforts of 
the Government of the Czar of all the Russias when in the hey- 
day of its glory. We are surrounded by agents, special agents, 
inspecters, and spies, and the people are called upon to support 
through their taxes, in harmful and un-American activities, 
whole armies of individuals who should be engaged in produc- 
tive industry. When anything appears to go wrong, or when 
any desirable movement seems to lag, a cry goes up for the 


BY COLLECTIVE AUTHORITY. 


creation of some new board or commission, and for an appro- 
priation of public funds to maintain it in reasonable comfort. 
An infinite number of blank forms must be filled and an infinite 
number of records must be kept, classified, and audited at 
steadily mounting cost. 

“For a long time the excellent limitations of the American 
form of Federal Government held these movements in check, 
so far as the National Government itself was concerned. When, 
however, the ingenious discovery was made that the National 
Government might aid the States to do what lay within their 
province but was denied to the National Government itself, the 
door was opened to a host of schemes. These have followed 
each Other in rapid succession, all urged with a certain amount 
of plausibility and with an appeal to kindly sentiment, usually 
supported by vigorous propaganda and zealous paid agents, 

“So far as education is concerned, there has been overorgani- 
zation for a long time past. Too many persons are engaged in 
supervising, in inspecting, and in recording the work of other 
persons. There is too much machinery and, in consequence, a 
steady temptation to lay more stress upon the form of edueation 
than upon its content. Statistics displace scholarships. There 
are, in addition, too many laws and too precise laws and not 
enough opportunity for those mistakes and failures, due to in- 
dividual initiative and experiment, which are the foundation for 
great and lasting success. 

“It is now proposed to bureaucratize and to bring into uni- 
formity the educational system of the whole United States, 
while making the most solemn assurance that nothing of the 
kind is intended. The glory and the successes of education in 
the United States are due to its freedom, to its unevenness, to 
its reflection of the needs and ambitions and capacities of local 
communities, and to its being kept in close and constant touch 
with the people themselves. There is not money enough in the 
United States, even if every dollar of it were expended on edu- 
cation, to produce by Federal authority or through what is 
naively called cooperation between the Federal Government and 
the several States, educational results that would be at all 
comparable with those that have already been reached under 
the free and natural system that has grown up among us. If 
tax-supported education be first encouraged and inspected and 
then little by little completely controlled by central authority, 
European experience shows precisely what will happen. In so 
far as the schools of France are controlled from the ministry 
of education, in Paris, they tend to harden into uniform ma- 
chines, and it is only when freedom is given to different types 
of school or to different localities that any real progress is made. 
Anything worse than the system which has prevailed in Prussia 
would be difficult to imagine. It is universally acknowledged 
that the unhappy decline in German university freedom and 
effectiveness and the equally unhappy subjection of the educated 
classes to the dictates of the political and military ruling 
groups were the direct result of the highly centralized and effi- 
cient control from Berlin of the nation’s schools and universities. 
For Americans now to accept oversight and direction of their 
tax-supported schools and colleges from Washington would 
inean that they had failed to learn one of the plainest and most 
weighty lessons of the war. It is true that education is a na- 
tional problem and a national responsibility ; it is also true that 
it has been characteristic of the American people to solve their 
most difficult national problems and to bear their heaviest na- 
tienal responsibilities through their own action in the field of 
liberty rather than through the agency of organized Government. 
Once more to tap the Federal Treasury under the guise of aid- 
ing the States and ence more to establish an army of bureau- 
erats in Washington and another army of inspectors roaming 
at large throughout the land will not only fail to accomplish any 
permanent improvement in the education of our people, but it 
will assist in effecting so great a revolution in our American 
form of government as one day to endanger its perpetuity. 

“ Illiteracy will not be sensibly diminished, if at all, by Fed- 
eral appropriations, nor will the physical health of the people 
be thereby improved. The major portion of any appropriation 
that may be made will certainly be swallowed up in meeting the 
cost of doing ill that which should not be done at all. The true 
path of advance in education is to be found in the direction of 
keeping the people’s schools closely in touch with the people 
themselves. Bureaucrats and experts will speedily take the 
life out of even the best schools and reduce them to dried and 
mounted specimens of pedagogic fatuity. Unless the school is 
both the work and the pride of the community which it serves, 
it is nothing. A school system that grows naturally in re- 
sponse to the needs and ambitions of a ! undred thousand dif- 
ferent localities will be a better school system than any which 
can be imposed upon those localities by the aid of grants of 
public money from the Federal Treasury, accompanied by Fed- 
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eral regulations, Federal inspections, Federal reports, and Fed- 
eral uniformities. . . 

“Tt is fortunate that Columbia University, a public en 
tion, was founded and is supported by the State in the field : 
liberty, and that it is free to carry on its work beyond the reac 
of the deadening hand of Government.” 


EXPENDITURES OF STATE SCHOOL SYSTEMS. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I have here a statement from the 
Bureau of Education showing the amount of money expended by 
fhe various States for education during the year 1920. It is 
a very illuminating tabulation and emphasizes the fact, which 
everyone knows, that the States are expending very large 
amounts annually for public-school purposes. I ask unanimous 
consent that the gable may be printed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the table was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Baependitures of State school systems, 1920. 
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Mr, KING. Mr. President, I have here several editorials 
from the Boston Herald, the Boston Transcript, and the Spring- 
field Union relating to the Federal control of education and 
eognate questions. I ask that they may likewise be printed 
in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp as follows: 


[From the Boston Herald, July 2, 1922.] 
NO POLITICS, NO SECT IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


jonal Education Association, which honors Boston this week 
wine ite ean, has it in fts power to be a national beneficence. Tt 
also has it in its power to be a national peril. It can be of tremendous 


service to the future of the United States if it continues to devote 
itself to the discussion of methods for the educational development 
of American youth along broad and liberal lines. It can be a de- 
structive influence to American ideals if it yields to the persuasive 
arguments of the propaganda so active already around Boston meet- 
ing places locking toward the centralization in Washington of all edu- 
cational activities. 

Should the National Association for any reason either adopt resolu- 
tions favoring the Towner-Sterling education bill, or send out from 
Boston its members poe with the virus of soecfalism and bna- 
reaucracy emanatin om that bill and proposed legislation of simi- 
lar purport, it will ve done a wrong to the cause of real education 
frem which perhaps there will never be recovery. More than that, it 
will have stirred into virulent activity afl the sectarian animosities 
which follow invariably upon attempts to control by government the 
character of teaching in American schools, 

Should the Towner-Sterling bill become a law and should it be 
accepted by the States, it would be a deadly blow at the Federal Con- 
stitution. ¢lt would be another step toward the subordination of the 
governments of-the States to the activities of partisan and sectarian 
bureaus located at the Federal Capital, where they can not be im close 
touch with conditions in local communities. It will be a step toward 
tyranny through socialism—a long step toward the distintcgration 
of our federated Republic. 

The Sheppard-Towner bill was a baneful thing. Massachusetts has 
refused to aceept the bribe offered by Congress as a price for sub- 
ordinating its own State freedum to the dictates of a Federal bureau. 
It was probably unconstitutional. Its constitutionality will have to be 
decided by the Supreme Court. It is probable also that the Towner- 
Sterling bill is unconstitutional. That question also must come before 
the Supreme Court before the bili can go into effect, even should it be 
passed by Congress. 

We earnestly hope that fhe National Education Association will 
serve notice on the Towner-Sterling propagandists, as well as on all 
other propagandists, that they are not wanted in the association’s 
meetings. The teachers of the United States owe it to the people of 
the United States, whose children will some time determine the des- 
tiny of the United States, to make sure that insidious doctrine fatal 
to the perpetuation of our Federal form of government shall not be 
imeulcated through any agency of theirs. 

The Towner-Sterling bill will poison education with politics and 
sectarianism. Our schools must be kept free of both. 


[From the Boston Herald, July 6, 1922.) 
WHY WE OPPOSE FEDERAL CONTROL OF EDUCATION. 


The Herald commends to every delegate in attendance upon the ses- 
sions of the National Education Association a careful perusal of the 
Faneuil Hall address on the Fourth of July by Mr. Jeremiah B. Burke, 
superintendent of Boston public schools. It was peculiarly appropriate 
that ‘he should have spoken as he did on that day in that piace. He 
showed himself to be a sentinel of the Republic, Just as every scheel- 
teacher now in Boston should consider himself or herself a sentinel of 
the Republic, guarding constantly against. the perils which lurk in the 
attempt to centralize in Washington, through schemes for Federal aid, 
all educational activities. 

“Prussian militarists,” said Mr. Burke, “ disregarded the lessons of 
Alexander, Hannibal, Caesar, and Napoleon. They would establish an 
absolute State. Bismarck proclaimed that the schoolmaster was abroad 
in the land, but the schoolmaster was not free. He was an officer of 
the State, obedient to the State, compétied to do the bidding of the 
State. What he should teach and how ‘he should teach was prescribed 
by the State. All the agencies within the State became subservient 
te the military clique. Government existed for the favored few. In 
50 years the thought of the people was distorted and malformed in 
conformity with despotic theories. The State was apotheosized. The 
German people came to associate the Kaiser with Deity ; they were led 
to believe that militarism was a blessing, that the hands of all the 
world were raised against them, and that Germany was justified on 
patriotic grounds in committing outrageous acts of sacrilege and bru- 
tality. All of this willful perversion of a people mentally and morally 
was manifestly the result of a system of false education.” 

These are words which every American should take to heart. The 
Towner educational bills under consideration, however modified, pro- 
pose to bring within the scope of the Federal Government all educa- 
tional activities through the allurement of great appropriations for 
Federal aid to States; however innocent they may seem in purpose, 
however progressive they may look to those who advocate them, how- 
ever modified they may be im the process of transition through the legis- 
lative bedy, they contain within themselves the germ of supreme goy- 
ernmental control just as truly as the system witich in 50 years lured 
Germany into a condition where her entire people were convinced that 
the welfare of the world depended on the universal acceptance of Prus- 
sian ideals. There is no such thing as compromise or middle ground. 
Hither the imdividual States must determine their own educational 
methods or the Federal Government must control the States—the two 
systems can not be combined. When the States begin to look to Wash- 
ington for funds with which to stimulate their public schools they will 
inevitably look to Washington for guidance as to how those funds 
shall be expended. Even though a bill which might be adopted to- 
morrow should in words prohibit “ Federal control,” there is nothing in 
the system which the Towner-Sterling bill inaugurates to prevent the 
growth of bureaucratic despotism later. 

The Herald has been criticized for saying that the Towner-Sterling 
bill leads to sectarianism. There is nothing in the bill to indicate that 
one sect or another would contre] the educational machinery of the 
United States, and yet if it were understood that the first head of the 
educational bureau established by the bill should be a commrunicant of 
any one of severa! churches which might be named, how many of those 
who now are crying for the passage of the biil would still sup it? 

We have been criticized for saying that this Federal interference or 
assistance—it makes no difference which word is used—would mean 
the injection of partisanship into public education. Does any attyo- 
eate of the Towner-Sterling bill believe that a Republican administra- 
tion would place any other than a Republican in cha of the educa- 
tional bureau, with its limitless opportunities for political propaganda, 
or that any Democratic administration would plaee a Republican in 
such a ( of partisan advantage? If the creation of such a bureau 
in Washington, with initial appropriation of $50,000,000 to be dis- 
tributed among the States in accordance with the preference of the 
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ureaucrats, does not incite to tyranny, then human nature has been 
aor me | SIznRy will be no less obnoxious because the tyrants 
ye been multiplied. 

nate neve been asked to specify how the enactment of such a meas- 
ure as the Towner-Sterling bill would be a long step toward the dis- 
integration of our federated Republic. If it is not a step toward the 
disintegration of the Republic through the concentration in Washington 
of an education propaganda, then there can be no reasonable excuse 
for the experiment. If the backward States feel that they need assist- 
ance in advancing the cause of education they will be generously aided 
by the friends of education in States like Massachusetts, which has 
always led in educational endeavor ; but they must not expect the State 
of Massachusetts or any other forward-looking State to sacrifice her 
independence at the behest of socialistic theorists. 


{From the Boston Transcript, July 8, 1922.] 
MILLIONS FOR AID BUT NOT ONB CENT FOR BRIBERY. 


vi ost of the arguments advanced against the Towner-Sterling 
bill” - Europeanize our public school system, which brings it under 
the yoke of a Federal bureaucracy at Washington and expose it to 
the meddlesome influence of an international and for the most part 
imperial bureaucracy at Geneva, we heartily sympathize. An exception 
to this rule, however, is the argument based upon the fact that the 
bill would provide for the distribution among the poorer and less 

opulous States of the Union —_~ money raised by _ taxation in 
Massachusetts and the other richer and more populous States. This 
argument is based upon fact, but the argument is none the less an 
appeal to sectionalism in its most sordid form, an appeal to the belly 
of the State when the freedom of the State is at stake. 

Millions of dollars raised by taxation in Massachusetts have been 
spent by the Federal Government in other parts of the Union to defray 
the cost of public improvements that were properly matters of Federal 
concern. The people of Massachusetts have never begrudged this ex- 
penditure whenever they could be shown that it benefited not merely 
the State where it was spent but the Union as a whole. Massachu- 
setts has been contributing to the welfare and greater glory of the 
Nation in peace and in war, in blood and treasure, by toil and thrift 
and sacrifice, from the day the Nation was set up, and it will not be 
merely the privilege but the duty of the Commonwealth to continue 
cheerfully that practice as long as we remain a Nation and refuse to 
return to the status of a colony or to disintegrate into a “ polyglot 
boarding house” or a picnic ground for hyphenates from far and 

ar. 
ne The objection to the Towner-Sterling bill on the score of expense, 
which will find aympethy and support not only on this page but among 

the plain people throughout Massachusetts, is to be found in the fact 
that money raised by taxation in Massachusetts would be offered by the 
Federal Government to the people of the smaller and less populous 
States of the Union in the form of a bribe and in return for the sur- 
render of the birthright of the State, which under the Constitution 
is intrusted with safeguarding the freedom of education within its 
borders 

No State in the Union would willingly and without reward sur- 
render the control of its public-school — to a Federal bureaucracy 
at Washington or expose its —s ool system to alien meddling 
from Geneva. The only consideration which would tempt a State to 
make this surrender would be the offer of a bribe in the form of a 
liberal Federal subsidy of precisely the sort that the Towner-Sterling 
bill provides for. Caught between the upper millstone of such a 
temptation and the lower millstone of the rising cost of government 
everywhere, the poorer and less populous States of the Union might 
and probably would surrender their birthright in return for such a 
bribe. The State of Nevada, for example, having yielded to such a 
temptation and having accepted such a bribe, would then be in a 
condition where, if the Congress of the United States so decreed, a 
secretary of education from New England or the South could make 
of the public-school system of Nevada an educational experimental 
station for the remainder of the States of the Union, regardless of the 
effect of the experiment upon the youth of Nevada. 

The people of Massachusetts in the past have, as we have said, 
gladly contributed from their earnings toward the development of the 
less wealthy States of the Union, and that will always be the gen- 
erous spirit of the Commonwealth while it remains true to its tra- 
ditions. But the people of Massachusetts never have contributed 
knowingly and willingly, and willingly and knowingly never will con- 
tribute one cent to be expended by the Federal Government anywhere 
in the United States in the form of a bribe to a State to surrender 
that part of its birthright which gives to each State absolute control 
of its public-school system. ‘This feature of the Towner-Sterling bill 
has only to be understood by_our electorate, as we believe, for the 
bill to receive the same repudiation at the hands of Massachusetts 
that the covenant for a League of Nations received in 1920 in the 
“great and solemn referendum” of that year. And then the elaborate 
scheme with a hyphenated name will go the way of “the evil thing 
with a holy name,” so far as the American people are concerned. But 

. American independence will remain and freedom in education and 
religion will thereby be safeguarded. 
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[From the Boston Transcript, July 7, 1922.] 


BILL TO EUROPEANIZE OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


“If the day should ever arrive (which God forbid) when the eople of 
the different parts of our country should allow their local affairs te be 
administered from Washington—on that day the progressive political 
career of the American people will have come to an end, and the hopes 
that have been built upon it for the future happiness and pros rity of 
mankind will be wrecked forever.—(John Fiske, in ‘A Critical Period of 
American History.’)” 

Without debate, but not without a preliminary propegands that might 
well make any alien agent envious of its efficacy, the National Educa- 
tion Association in national convention assembled has again indorsed 
the Towner-Sterling bill. A big fund is being raised by the proponents 
of this measure to pay the cost of the lobby that is trying to jam it 
through the Congress during a campaign year, while the jamming 
process is comparatively simple, and down the throats of the American 
people who will be taxed to pay the cost of this elaborate scheme with 
a weed name. 

at is the Towner-Sterling bill? It is a bill to Buropeanize the 
educational system of the United States, to scrap the free school sys- 
tem of the several States and substitute in its place a Federal system 
ef education, subsidized from Washington, regulated frora Washington, 
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and all in imitation of the imperialistic methods of the Old World. The 
main provisions of the bill are two: The first provides for the creation 
by Congress of a Federal department of education to be headed by a 
secretary who shall be nominated by the President, with t 
consent of the Senate, and shall be a member of the President’s Cabinet. 
The second provides Federal aid in education in the form of a Federal 
subsidy to be taken out of the Federal Treasury and doled out among 
the States to be used in education as Congress may from time to time 
decree. These two main provisions are enough to condemn the measure 
in the eyes of true Americans who take the trouble to think the thing 
through, and in their hearts cherish the hope of making a contribution 
in their day and generation toward the conservation and enhancement 
of that “‘American character” at home and abroad which it was the 
dream of Washington to develop and the destiny of Lincoln to save 
and the glory of Roosevelt to incarnate in hi§ life and work. 

Any bill providing for the creation of an additional executive depart- 
ment at er and an additional member of the Cabinet is te that 

1 and ought to be opposed by every taxpayer in the 

land. Experience has demonstrated that the number of executive de- 
partments and the size of the Cabinet should be reduced, not increased, 
and in the light of that experience a plan for the reorganization of the 
executive branch of the Government has been prepared and is now be- 
fore the President, who will presently submit it to Congress as a basis 
for remedial legislation. Any bill that provides for further trespass- 
ing by the Federal Government upon the premises placed by the Con- 
stitution in the centrol of the several States is also bad and ought to be 
cnpoced by every kaxpazes in the land. 
WwW 


he advice and 


It is true that Federal control 
zation of education, but what true American, be- 
lieving in education and religious freedom, wishes to see a system of 
standardized education or standardized religion established in this 
country and controlled in Washington? 

Our own Congressman JoHN JAacoB RoGeErs voices, we believe, the 
true sentiments of the plain people of Massachusetts when he declares 
his belief that “ Massachusetts or California is a better judge of what 
her people should learn and use and in what schools they should learn 
it than any bureau or department chief can be.” The late Franklin K. 
Lane, the able Secretary of the Interior of the last administration, put 
the argument against the Towner-Sterling bill in a single sentence when 
he said: ‘‘ Federal control of schools would be a curse, because the in- 
evitable effect of Federal control is to standardize.” President Good- 
now, of Johns Hopkins University, sees in this elaborate scheme with a 
hyphenated name “a most Sangsese usurpation of power in Wash- 

ghts of the people.” President Butler, 
of Columbia University, puts the case in language so plain that parents 
and pupils alike can understand the menace of this measure to our 
happiness as a people at home and our prestige as a nation abroad, 
when he warns the conned, that “ once more to tap the Federal Treas- 
ng the State, and once more to establish an 
army of bureaucrats in Washington, and another army of inspectors 
roaming at large through the land, will not only fail to accomplish any 
ermanent improvement in the education of our people but will assist 
n effecting so great a revolution in our form of government as to en- 
danger one day its perpetuity.” President Hadley, of Yale University, 
was in Berlin in the winter of 1907-8 and saw a great deal of the 
inside working of what was then the Imperial German Government; he 
noted that the degradation of German thought was rer due to the 
fact that through the establishment, first, of Berlin Univ 
second, of ether centralized Prussian authorities, “ the liticians ha 
become able to throttle free thought.” 
bill as “a long step in the Prussianizing of American education,” an 
so will every other American when he examines the provisions of the 
bill in the light of “ the plainest and most weighty lessons of the war.” 

But the lobby back of the Towner-Sterling bill: would have the public 
believe that it does not provide for Federal control of public educa- 
tion but that the Federal Government will be willing to scatter mil- 
lions of dollars from its Treasury broadcast through the several States 
and ask no questions as to the expenditure. If this were true, it 
would be taxation without representation—a tyranny more intolerable 
than the yoke that would be put upon the youth of America for the 
rest of the time by the Europeanizing of our public schools. Of 
course, it is not true; it is grotesquely untrue, for the reason that 
the Federal Government never has been and never will be willing to 
subsidize an enterprise without retaining the right to regulate the 
expenditure of the subsidy, and Federal regulation is only another 


ersity and, 


He regards the Towner-Sterlin, 


It would be bad enough to scrap our American system of free schools 
in the several States and set up in its place a Federal department of 
education, whose contrel would immediately become a football of 
partisan politics, but the vision of the National Education Associa- 
tion and the lobby bg is ——- aoe ten tories wh is a 

vision.” Already steps have been taken looking to the “ inter- 
wees If that is accomplished and this 
organization gains control of a Federal department of education, we 
shall soon see Federal control of eur 
international meddling, with a superdepartment of education set up 
at Geneva as an adjunct of the supergovernment provided for in the 
covenant of the League of Nations. 
ing a subsidy under this elaborate scheme with a hyphenated name 
could then be mobilized in support of a drive to force the United 
States into full membership in “ the evil thing with a holy name,” as 
the late Senator Knox rightly called the League of Nations. 

Massachusetts had the grit and the gumption to repudiate by the 
most overwhelming majority on record the covenant of the League of 
Nations, in spite of the favor which that war-breeding scheme of 
supergovernment found among many members of the National Educa- 
tien Association and in spite of the lobby that endeavored to jam that 
scheme through the United States Senate and down the throats of 
the American people. Massachusetts with equal grit and equal gump- 
tion, when her people are given the o pertealy 
the polls, will repudiate by an equally overwhelming majority the 
elaborate scheme with a hyphenated name provided for in the Towner- 
Sterling bill. Our electorate in this Commonwealth is sprung from 
many races, but the belief in our public-school system is as stron 
as the belief in the freedom of religion. 
freedom in religion are twin liberties that are dear to the heart of 
every loyal citizen of the Commonwealth. Any attempt in any quar- 
ter to Europeanize our public schools and yoke them under a fed- 
erated bureaucracy at ashington or an international bureaucracy 
in some European capital will be regarded, and rightly, by the people 
of Massachusetts as a challenge to our dual form of government, an 
assault upon American independence, and a direct attack not onl 
apon the Constitution of the United States, which is the politica. 
earner stone of our national life, but also upon that “American char- 


ublic-school system give way to 


Every teacher in the land draw- 
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Freedom in education oat 
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acter” which is the spiritual corner stone of our national life. And 
should not the peo of Massachusetts have the opportunity to pass 
whee Be Ronee nn aatae tondidate bot patio eae kc aoe Ghana 
eam ¥ hg every can ate tor c¢ office to 

he eo or against the attempt of the National Hducation Associa- 
tion to Europeanize our public schools. 
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[From the Springfield Union, July 6, 1922.] 
THR SMITH-TOWNBR BILL. 


The proceedings of the convention of the National Wducation Asse- 
ciation in Boston develo a difference of opinion as to the desirability 
of the Smith-Towner bill, now on the calendars of both Houses in Con- 

ress, which would establish a department of education on the same 

Baste as other major departments of the Government and start it off 
with an appropriation of $100,000,000, a rtion of which would be 
used in the too popular 50-50 process of Federal aid. Mr. TOWNER, 
of Iowa, specializes in measures of this sort designed to bring under 
Federal supervision and control various State and local prerogatives, 
the temptation being a smal] Federal allowance to States appropriating 
a like amount. ' i 

When such a temptation is placed before educators of the land some 
ef them inevitably succumb to it under the too easy assumption that it 
will tend to promote education, and in any case it suggests more 
money. Too little thought is given to the possible effect of Federal 
interference upon local education or State supervision of it, provided 
it had any effect at all. 

A certain useful service to the cause of education may appear in the 
general surveys and statistics that the Federal Commissioner of Educa- 
tion now publishes for the benefit of educators in the various States, 
but we doubt if there is any agency of public welfare that shculd be 
so scrupulously Jeft to the supervision and control of State and local 
authorities as public-school] education. Fundamentally and in its most 
intimate details it must be left to local committees while general super- 
vision and incidental support should be in the hands of the State gov- 
ernment of which the local communities are the units. The process 
can not be stretched further with profit. It is claimed by Towner 
and other proponents of the bill that the rights of the States and com- 
munities will not be interfered with. Were this to be the case, what 
would be the use of eae an expensive Federal department of equal 
authority and position with other departments, with a secretary en- 
titled to a place in the Cabinet equa] to that of the Secretaries of 
departments actually in control of Federal service as delegated in the 
Constitution? Were it a proposition to inaugurate a system of purely 
Federal education for certain purposes or certain classes not within the 
ee of the several States such a proceeding might be proper 
enough. 

But it is not that kind of proposition. As a matter of fact, it is 
a proposition to crect a Federal department for alleged educational 
purposes within the States and for people within the jurisdiction of 
the States. Such a proposition has no natural relation to depart- 
mental agencies that actually cantrol the foreign affairs, finances, 
post offices, military and naval forces, public lands, and other func- 
tions of the Federal Government. 

If, on the other hand, it is the purpose to interfere with the rights 
of States and local communities, the case is worse than it would be 
if the Federal Government inaugurated this large expenditure for no 
effective purpose whatever. It would probably be found that the 
$100,000,000 would be multiplied as the Secretary of Education func- 
tioned and increased his requests or demands. in the nature of the 
ease such a Federal officer would seek more ard more authority and 
interfere more and more with the State and local management of 
schools, in so far as State authorities permitted it by accepting the 
allowanee from the Federal appropriations. 

As in other schemes of this kind, one of the ideas is to transfer 
money from certain States to others. The cost of education in Massa- 
chusetts as given’ by the last reports is $36,614,628, or more than a 
third of the $100,000,000 proposed as a start for the expenses of the 
Department of Education and the State allowances. At the best Massa- 
chusetts would receive but a relatively small amount out of the Fed- 
eral appropriations as the price of its surrender of full control, while 
. would pay a considerable proportion of the money allowed other 

tates. 

From se | point of view the principle of the measure is vicious and 
the best thing the members of the National Education Association 
can do for the cause of education is to declare against it and to con- 
tinue to seek their general information and helps from such confer- 
ences as has been assembled in Boston. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I have here a short letter from a 
distinguished lawyer of Tennessee, Mr. George N. Tillman, 
which I ask may be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered te be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


NASHVILLE, THNN., April 5, 1921. 
Mrs. Georce A. WASHINGTON, 
Washington Hall, Tennessec. 


Pear Mrs. WASHINGTON: In response to your inquiry as to my 
position upon the Smith-Towner bill, I wish to say that I am decidediy 
opposed to it. It might be amended so as to make it acceptable, but 
I doubt it. It proposes an appropriation of $100,000,000 annually 
for the purpose of maintaining a new department at Washington to 
encourage and assist the States in the promotion of education. [It 
contains a provision that the management of public schools shall re- 
main exclusively under the State control; but this provision is mis- 
leading, and if the bill should become a jaw I believe it would ulti- 
mately result in the department virtually controlling education in 
the States threugh compulsion that could be brought about by the 
command of large Federal appropriations. The bill itself clearly indi- 
cates that that would be the finn! outcome, for the receipt of allot- 
ments from the large Federal appropriations is made dependent net 
enly upon equal appropriations by the State, but of confermity by the 
State with certain requirements embodied in the bill—-for instance, the 
number of months to be taught, compulsory schoo! attendance, and 
eertain requirements looking toward the standardization of education. 
Another reason why | am oppesed to the bill is that it is in the line 
of encouraging the people to look to Federal appropriations to relieve, 
as imagined, themselves of legitimate burdens. The further removed 
government is from the people the less responsible they feel therefor, 
and people have the idea that what they get out ef the Federal Gov- 
ernment is that much picked up without any corresponding burden 
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upon themselves. In my opinion, we need no such plan as that pro- 
posed in the bill. All we need at Washington is a bureau or depart- 
ment of investigation and research, whose main functions shall be to 
furnish information and stimulate the States to the highest exertion 
in Se all the children in accordance with the hest standards, 
leaving it to each State to provide its own funds and manage ex- 
clusively its own system. I think it will prove a great misfortune to 
the country to continue augmenting bureaucracy at Washington, with 
all of its red tape and multiplication of offices. 2 
Yours very truly, 


@rorcs N. TILLMAN. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I will conclude by asking that 
thére likewise be printed in the Recorp a brief review of the 
Smith-Towner bill by one of the ablest and most distinguished 
members of the New York bar, Mr. William D. Guthrie. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed im the Recorp, as follows: 


THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AND EDUCATION. 
A REVIEW OF THE SMITH-TOWNER BILL. 


[By William D. Guthrie, of the New York bar.] 

In compliance with the request of many interested in the subject of 
education I have studied the provisions of the so-called Smith-Towner 
bill (S. 1017 and H. R. 7) entitled: 

“A bill to create a department of education, to authorize appropria- 
tions for the conduct of said department, to authorize the appropria- 
tion of money to encourage the States in the promotion and support 
of education, and for other purposes,” 

I have also studied the repert of the joint hearings before the Com- 
mittee on Edueation and Labor of the Sixty-sixth Congress as well as a 
number of publications discussing the above-mentioned bill] and the 
governmental yer that it seeks te introduce. The aspects of the 
subject which I have considered may be briefly summarized as follows: 

1. Under the Constitution of the United States no power has been 
delegated to Congress to regulate or control education in the several 
States. That subject was left within the exclusive domain and govern- 
mental duty and responsibility of the several States, and Congress can 
not constitutionally seek directly or indirectly to regulate or control 
education in the States without violating the reserved rights of the 
States and the fundamental principle of local self-government. 

2. The provisions of the Smith-Towner bill would, in my judgment, 
inevitably involve an attempt at interference in the local affairs of the 
States, and the policy of so-called federalization of education ence 


| established would lead to an agitation and demand for a constitutional 


amendment in order te vest in Congress adequate and effective power 
ef centralized supervision and control. 

8. Any such increase of Federal power and diminution of State 
authority, responsibility, and duty would be prejudicial to the best 
interests of the Nation and of the States. 

4. The creation of a new executive department to be known as the 
department of education, with a secretary of education as the head 
thereof and as such a member of the President’s Cabinet, would bring 
the subject of education into polities, with the danger of constantly 
varying educational policies and constantly pursued efforts to control 
the patronage of the department in the interest of the political party 
then in power. 

5. The tendency of Federal interference and direct or indirect control 
would be toward the centralization and Standardization of education, 
and such centralization and standardization would in all probability 
prove to be prejudicial not only to the public-school system but to the 
independent and satisfactory operation of existing private schools, in- 
cluding those maintained by various religious denominations for the 
purpose especially of securing to the younger children of the country 
the benefit of adequate religious training as well as secular education. 

It is generally conceded that under the Constitution of the United 
States the subject and control of education are at present indisputably 
within the exclusive domain of the States, and, indeed, many of the 
advocates of Federal subsidies to the States insistently repudiate any 
intention of interfering with the control of the States. These advo- 
eates may sincerely believe, as I have no doubt they do, that the move 
ment for Federal subsidies and interference can be permanently limited 
to financial and advisory aid, and can always be checked so as to pre- 
vent any infringement upon the constitutional rights of the States. 
But to areept this view would be to disregard all the lessons of prac- 
tical experience. 

If the States begin by accepting moderate nts of Federal funds as, 
for example, one enabling them to increase the salaries of their public- 
school teachers, and if, in order to secure Federal funds they conform 
to Federal standards, they will in time come to rely upon the Federal 
Government for larger and larger appropriations. This reliance will 
inevitably undermine their independence and sense of responsibility 
and destroy the incentive of lecal pride and interest in the subject of 
education, as well as engender a feeling that the burdens of local tax- 
ation and responsibility in connection with education could and should 
be shifted to the Federal Government at Washington. 

Federal aid without any direet or practical control and Federal 
advice without any power of enforcement would undoubtedly prove un- 
satisfactory, and would inevitably create an agitation to render 
federalization actually effective and Federal advice or direction prac- 
tically enforcible. If the country should be now persuaded to approve 
the appropriation by Congress of large sums of money merely “to en- 
courage the States in the promotion and support of education,” it 
would not be many years before it would be urged that Federal aid 
without control had been found to be unsatisfactory because of the 
lack of adequate power of enforcement, and, therefore, that full and 
effective authority sheuld be secured by constitutional amendment. 

As to the danger of standardization, what seems to me to be a fair 
and accurate forecast is contained in a pamphlet issued by the American 
Council on Education at Washington in connection with the proposed 
Smith-Towner bill, as follows: 

“The power to establish standards would unquestionably be the most 
influential prerogative of a department of education. Under the Smith- 
Towner bill the department is implicitly given this power. Through its 
ability to withhold appropriations unless State plans meet with its ap- 
proval, the department can establish minimum standards in some of 
the principal fields of educational effort. It is this implied power to 
coerce through shutting off supplies that constitutes in the minds of 
critics of the bill one of its principal dangers. Standards formulated 
in the serene seclusion of Washington may be imposed without debate 
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or appeal upon institutions in all parts of the United States. Noth- 
ing is more likely to foster bureaucratic tendencies.” 

And to this should be added the statement of the retiring Secretary 
of the Interior, Franklin K. Lane, in his final report to the President 
dated February 28, 1920, that “‘ Federal control of schools would be a 
curse, because the inevitable effect of Federal control is to standardize, 
ete. 

Interference by Con : 
seems to me, gravely imperil the future integrity, independence, 
autonomy of the States. Nothing is more essential to the — tuity 
of our present system of government than the ¥ederal principle of 
Nation and State each supreme and independent within its allotted 
sphere and the preservation to the States of their right to local self- 
government and the actual practice of that right. ur Federal Con- 
stitution contemplates and assumes the continuance of the States as 
autonomous, independent, self-governing communities, and this is an 
inseparable incident to the republican form of dual government in- 
tended to be established by the founders of the Republic. Such a vital 
principle ought not to be in any way sacrificed by the States because 
of a temporary crisis or because of a desire for subsidies of Federal 
funds to meet the increased cost of education. The States should be 
jealous of their right to control a matter affecting them so vitally and 
should not experiment with Federal control, which under federalization 
would be centered in Washington and might readily develop into the 
tyranny and irresponsibility of bureaucratic government. 

In the recent case in which the Supreme Court of the United States 
held unconstitutional and void the so-called child labor law of Con- 
gress, the opinion of the court by Mr. Justice Day, among other things, 
stated (247 U. 8. 251, 275): 

“The maintenance of the authority of the States over matters 
local is as essential to the preservation of our institutions as is the 
conservation of the supremacy ef the Federal power in all matters en- 
trusted to the Nation by the Federal Constitution. 

“Tn interpreting the Constitution it must never be forgotten that the 
Naion is made up of-States to which are entrusted the powers of local 
government. And to them and to the people the powers not expressly 
delegated to the National Government are reserved. (Lane County v. 
Oregon, 7 Wall. 71, 76.) The power of the States to regulate their 
yurely internal affairs by such laws as seem wise to the local authority 
ts inherent and has never been surrendered to the General Govern- 
ment.” . 

And more than 50 years ago Mr. Chief Justice Chase, in the famous 
case of Texas v. White (7 Wall. 700, 725), used the following lan- 
guage: 

“ The perpetuity and indissolubility of the Union by no means implies 
the loss of distinct. and individual existence or of the right of self- 
government by the States. * * * Not only, therefore, can there be 
no loss of separate and independent autonomy to the States through 
their union under the Constitution, but it may be not unreasonably 
said that the preservation of the States and the maintenance of their 
governments are so much within the design and care of the Con- 
stitution as the preservation of the Union and the maintenance of the 
National Government. The Constitution, in all its provisions, looks te 
an indestructible Union, composed of indestructible States.” 

I have cited these two decisions of the Supreme Court in order to 
emphasize the fundamental and essential feature of the Federal and 
dual aspect of our national political system. In doing so I have not, 
of course, overlooked the recent decision of the Supreme Court in the 
Prohibition cases (253 U. 8S. 350). upholding the constitutionalit 
of the eighteenth amendment. Whilst it is true that the eighteent 
amendment, as interpreted by Congress and enforced by the Supreme 
Court, infringes upon the theretofore reserved powers of the States as 
to their local affairs, the court did not necessarily hold—it decided 
the cases without opinion—that the amendment was not violative 
of the spirit of the Constitution and the theretofore reserved powers 
of the States. 

The undisclosed theory upon which the court upheld the amend- 
ment may have been, and probably was, that the question of the 
exercise in any particular case of the power of amendment under 
Article V of the Constitution was of a political nature and as such 
was not the subject of judicial cognizance, just as the court had pre- 
viously he'd that the question of whether or not a State constitution 
provided a republican form of government, as guaranteed by another 
article of the Federal Constitution, was not a justiciable but a politi- 
eal question and was to be determined conclusively by the political 
branches of the Government. But it does not follow from this con- 
clusion that an amendment substantially interfering with the right 
of local self-government is not, as such, in conflict with the funda- 
mental spirit of the Constitution itself and with the theory and form 
of Federal government that it originally established. 

This aspect of the subject is mentioned because the existence of 
practically unlimited power of amendment should warn all patriotic 
Americans, who believe in a Federal system constituted of ‘an in- 
destructible Union composed of indestructible States,” that the Su- 
preme Court can not be looked to for redress and that the defense 


ess in the matter of education would, as a 
a 


urely 


and preservation of the right to local self-government now lie wholly 


in the hands of the people, who, if they are not active and vigilant, 
may improvidently surrender or lose by default the most valuable of 
their political rights. In criticizing the eighteenth amendment and 
its inevitable tendency to beget other like amendments, Senator 
Thomas, of Colorado, in a learned and eloquent address delivered 
before the New York State Bar Association at its annual meeting last 
February, well said that ‘ history warns us that the first step toward 
fundamental change leads inexorably to another, and yet another, 
until the great transformation is finally realized or violently pre- 
vented.” 

If the American people now permit the appropriation by Congress 
of $100,000,000 of Federal funds annually in aid of education i the 
States, it will soon be realized that this sum is inadequate to produce 
any substantial results, and the next step will be to Ipeeanes the ap- 
ropriation. In a few years it will be appreciated that Federal inter- 
erence, which they have been permitting and seeking indirectly to 
bring about, can after all only be accomplished effectively by a con- 
stitutional amendment. Accustomed by that time to the idea of Fed- 
eral regulation, anxious as some of the poorer States will be to be 
relieved of the burden and responsibility of education, misled by the 
elamor of ardent or fanatical propagandists, and blind or indifferent 
to the great principle and duty of preserving to the States their right 
to local self-government, the proposed amendment might be brought 
about as easily and as speedily as the eighteenth amendment. 

The most serious aspect of the situation is that the doctrine of the 
rule of the majority no longer necessarily controls upon the question 
of the amendment of the Federal Constitution. States representing a 


- 


| dists are agitating for the national 


minority of the citizenship of the Nation can amend the Constitution in 


any respect they see fit, and no matter how oppressive or how prejudi- 
cial may be any such amendment in its practical operation or Sires. 
— a very small minority can prevent its repeal although the best 
aaeemaee of the country at large may then demand such repeal. We 
= created so many new States that now, under the figures disclosed 

y me recent census, a group of 36 States could be combined which 
would represent only 45 per cent. of the papelatien, whilst 13 States 
yo together have a total population of only 5 per cent of the whole. 

tated in other words, the Constitution of the United States can now be 
amendes by the votes of State legislatures representing a minority of 
t . people of the United States. and State legislatures representing 
only 5 per cent of the people can prevent any repeal or change. 

It is of paramount importance that the American people should 
clearly realize the fact that under the decision of the Supreme Court 
upholding the eighteenth amendment, there is, perhaps, no State func- 
tion that can not be taken over by the Federal Government under the 
power to amend the Federal Constitution, and that the only protection 
lies in patriotic and vigilant public opinion. If these questions involv- 
ing the perpetuity of local self-government and the right of each State 
to regulate education within its own borders be submitted to the people 
with adequate explanation and full discussion of the merits, the verdict 
will probably be a wise and just one. All parties and all religions are 
alike interested and concerned in preserving our institutions. The 
Anierican spirit ought to lead to a sound, provident, and just conclusion, 
True Americans, who understand the real issue, will never barter away 
the heritage of local self-government simply to secure a few millions of 
Federal funds in aid of education. Nor will they abdicate their duties 
and res onsibilities to their children and the children of their neigh- 
bors. ey will not vote, as I confidently believe, to transfer the education 
of their children, a matter of as vital concern to them as their religion, 
to a bureaucracy functioning in Washington and controlled, it may 
possibly be, by obscure and irresponsible politicians, I have no appre- 
hension as to the result, if those who believe in our present form of 
republican government will unite and defend their right to local self- 
government and not allow this great and vital issue to go by default. 

In studying the recent publications upon the subject of education, I 
bave been profoundly impressed by the general and emphatic recognition 
on the part of Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish organizations that sys- 
tematic religious training should be regarded as indispensable in the 
education of our children, and that many of those who are now attend- 
ing the public schools are not receiving proper religious instruction. 
The most complete vindication of the Catholic doctrine as to the neces- 
sity of religious training for school children has recently come from 
the thirty-odd Protestant denominations which were united in what 
was called the “Interchurch World Movement of North America,” and 
in support of which an exhaustive survey was published. 

This publication apparently favored the enactment of the Smith- 
Towner bill, but, among other pertinent observations on education, it 
declared that “the survey shows how utterly inadequate are the re- 
ligious agencies and forces at work,” that “America’s greatest peril 
lies in the spiritual neglect of childhood,” that there are “ 27,000,000 
Protestant children and youth under 25 years of age who are not 
enrolled in any Sunday school or other institution for religious train- 
ing, and who are “without any definite or systematic training in 
religion,” that this defect “ constitutes the greatest peril in eur na- 
tional life,” that “ this is the seed plot of immorality, crime, social 
unrest, and anarchy,” that “one-half hour a week of religious in- 
struction is utterly inadequate,” that “unless this fundamental need 
ef religious education be met, the solution of the present situation is 
hopeless,” that “ a religiows education should be the heritage of every 
child,” that “spiritual illiteracy is the greatest peri] of organized 
society,” and “is the forerunner of moral bankruptcy and national 
decay,” that “‘the church must find a way to reach the children and 
to account for them systematically from infancy to maturity,” that 
“the national eee system must be supplemented by a unified 
ea of religious education which will ee the spiritual 

omogeneity of our democracy,” and that “ unless such a program of 
religious education can be created, there is great danger that a system 
of Sg s-= schools will become nationalistic and materialistic in theory 
an gteetin, and the direction of social development will be deter- 
mined by the secular state rather than by the spiritual forces repre- 
sented by the church.” 

Similarly, the Jews are fully realizing that many of the existing 
schools have failed in the essential need of religious education. At the 
commencement exercises of the Jewish ‘Theological Seminary of Amer- 
ica and Teachers’ Institute, held last spring, the distinguished chair- 
man of the board of directors is reported to have stated that of the 
800,000 Jewish children in the city of New York “not 15 per cent of 
them received the proper religious education,” and to have charac- 
terized as shameful the manner in which religion was being neglected 
by the Jews in the training of their children. 

In conclusion I venture to point out that the matter of the Smith- 
Towner bill now pending before Congress is urgent, and that its con- 
sideration can not be delayed. — active and zealous propagan- 

zation of education under the 
provisions of this bill, and hundreds of organizations throughout the 
country are said to have indersed it and to have urged its passage. 
Such a measure, if once passed, will, as it seems to me, become the 
opening wedge; it will probably be found to be inadequate; there 
will be constant reaching out for more and more power in the mat- 
ter of education, and there will then be started a movement for 
a constitutional amendment so as to render Federal interference 
and control adequate and enable the proposed new Department of 
Education effectively to regulate and control education through- 
out the whole country. Beginning with the present proposed yearly 
appropriation of $100,000,000, the tendency will, in my judgment, 
be irresistible to increase the appropriation, and then to insist that 
large Federal spprentetes should be coupled with adequate Fed- 
eral control. This in final analysis must spell the complete national- 
ization of education. 

I am profoundly convinced that the tendency of the Smith-Towner 
bill, if enacted, would be distinctly prejudicial to the permanent and 
best interests of the Nation, as well as of the States, that the subject 
of education should be left within the exclusive control, responsibility, 
and duty of the several States under long-established and sound prin- 
ciples of local self-government, and that unless the present Federal 
centralizing tendencies be checked, our dual form of government can 
not long endure. 

In this most critical period of our history every American is called 
upon, so far as lies in his power and to the utmost of his ability, to 
strive for a revival of reverence for American institutions as estab- 
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lished by the founders, and to inculeate, as the clear duty of National 

and State pase 8 eet Sa to resist the impair- 
ruction of our Federal system. 

ese r WILLIAM D. GUTHRIE. 


New York, December 27, 1920, 
THE COTTON INDUSTRY. 


Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, as we are discussing the two 
great commodities out of which the clothing of the world is 
made, I think it is an appropriate time to put into the Rrecorp 
an editorial which appears in one of my State papers, the News 
and Courier, of Charleston, 8S. ©. 

I do not believe the people of this country have even an 
approximation of the impending disaster, not only to America 
but to the world, in its supply of cotton. When it is taken into 
consideration that in the year 1921 there was practically the 
same acreage planted that there had been for perhaps the last 
8 or 10 years and that our production dropped from the maxi- 
mum, in 1914, of. sixteen-odd million bales of cotton to 7,900,000 
in 1921, it will be realized that that was not an accident of 
the seasons of cultivation ; it was a result of the ravages of the 
pest to which I had reference yesterday when I called -atten- 
tion to white arsenic, out of which calcium arsenate is made. 

I have never predicted the size of a cotton crop, but it is my 
opinion that the present crop will not very greatly exceed the 
crop of last year. 

At the peak of the stress, in 1919, the American mills con- 
sumed of American cotton approximately 7,000,000 bales. Up 
until 1914 the exports of American cotton ranged from seven to 
ten million bales. The United Kingdom consumed around 
4,000,000 bales of American cotton, Germany about 2,000,000, 
France about 1,000,000, the other European States taking up 
whatever balance there was, if any. The textile industry of 
England, which is her largest single investment, is dependent 
entirely, practically speaking, upon the supply of American 
cotton, 

There has been no Government aid in any shape or form to 
the struggling people who have raised this wonderful fiber for 
the clothing of the nations. On the contrary, they have been 
the victims of every exploiting form of greed. They have been 
the victims of the fertilizer people, and when I say victims I 
mean they were helpless, and had to purchase fertilizer at the 
prices charged. They were the victims of the grocer, the dry- 
goods man, the speculator, and the buyer. Everything moving 
along the line of least resistance, the cotton raiser being the 
producer of one of the prime necessities of the human family, 
of course was an easy mark. We are busily engaged here 
to-day with the best brain of the country protecting those 
who convert the raw material into the finished article and 
are taking no concern or care of the source of the raw material 
which makes the manufacture of the finished article possible. 

I predict. that unless there be some relief found in the 
course of three or four years the South Atlantic States, as dis- 
tinguished from the Gulf States, will cease entirely producing 
cotton. With the additional cost of from $15 to $20 an acre to 
fight this pest, with the ordinary cost for the artificial fertiliza- 
tion necessary and the enhanced price for labor, with the yield 
problematical as to whether it will be one-fourth of a crop or 
none at all, merchants can not afford to take a chance, the 
banker will not take a chance, and the laborer can not afford 
to take a chance. 

These are the conditions that. confront us. The rates of re- 
discount in our banks and the rates of primary discount are 
the same as though the crop was running along under normal 
conditions. In the States of North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and Georgia cotton is the medium of exchange. 

I do not know what word I might say; I do not know if it is 
worth while to try to arouse the attention of the American peo- 
ple. If the sufferings of 15,000,000 to 20,000,000 people during 
the past two years can not reach them, my voice can not. 

The editorial to which I desire to call attention corroborates 
what I have said and gives a very good picture of the condi- 
tions on the part of England, which is the leading nation of 
the earth outside of the United States in the conversion of 
eotton into the finished article, and her attempts to duplicate 
the supply from her own domain. Before reading the article, 
I ask permission to have such parts as I shall read printed 
in 8-point type. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. SMITH. I now read the editorial from the Charieston 
(S. C.) News and Courier of July 21, 1922: 

FUTURE OF THE COTTON SUPPLY. 

“The shareholders of the British Cotton Growing Association 
held their seventeenth annual meeting in Manchester on July 
4, and Lord Derby, who presided, reviewed the work of the 
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association during the past year. Started with the purpose of 
developing, if possible, supplies of raw cotton within the British 
Empire, a new impulse has been given to the work of the asso- 
ciation by reason of the lively fears now entertained by British 
Spinners that the ravages of the boll weevil in America will 
soon result in a cotton famine which will leave a good per- 
centage of Lancashire spindles idle. 

“ Satisfaction was expressed by Lord Derby with the accom- 
plishments of the British Cotton Growing Association. the 
efforts of which, since the association began operations in 1903, 
had produced, he said, approximately 1,070,000 bales of cotton. 
Last year a crop of 165,100 bales was produced as compared 
with 105,800 bales in 1920. Much of this cotton appears to 
be of a most inferior quality. A good deal of it was produced 
last year at a loss to the association. In Nigeria the association 
had guaranteed the native grower a fixed price for his cotton. 
In the past 20,000 bales had been the largest crop produced 
in Nigeria, but in 1921 the association found itself with a crop 
of 31,000 bales dumped on its hands, involving an actual loss 
under the guaranty of about 113,000 pounds. 

“In Uganda last year the crop amounted to over 81,300 bales 
and the growers experienced considerable difficulty in disposing 
of the cotton. Nyasaland produced a crop in 1921 of 4,637 bales, 
showing a disturbing variation in qualities, and the quality of 
the 2,000 bales produced in South Africa was also far from 
satisfactory. Political conditions have retarded progress in 
cotton growing in Mesopotamia, it was stated, and in Tan- 
ganyika, the late German colony of East Africa, 350 bales were 
ginned. 

“The association is looking somewhat hopefully now to Aus- 
tralia. There, in Queensland, the association has guaranteed 
a selling price of 1 shilling 6 pence per pound for all first- 
class quality lint grown from approved types of long-staple 
seed, the guaranty to extend over a period of five years, with a 
maximum loss to the association of 10,000 pounds. Queens- 
land produced last year 1,256 bales under this guaranty, and 
this season about 20,000 acres is understood to have been 
planted, from which a crop of approximately 8,000 bales is ex- 
pected. Considerable difficulties will have to be overcome, how- 
ever, to make cotton growing in Australia a success.” 

I have read this much to show that with all the resources 
of the United Kingdom, with thé vast amount of her capital 
invested in cotton spinning, she has been unable to produce any 
cotton within her domain anywhere that will fulfill the qualities 
of the American cotton. Therefore, were the American cotton 
to fail, the British spindles would stop and the British Empire 
be bankrupt. . 

The editorial continues: 

“Tn spite of large subsidies and other encouragements not 
very much headway would seem to have been made in discoy- 
ering a region which is likely ever to rival the cotton-growing 
States of America as a cotton-producing country. Figures re- 
cently tabulated by the National City Bank of New York show 
that from 1881 to 1885 the United States produced 63.6 per cent 
of all the cotton grown throughout the world. Only in 1919 
has the United States failed to produce 50 per cent or over of 
the total cotton grown, and in that year it produced 49.6 per 
eent. The world’s cotton production has remained about sta- 
tionary since 1906. The average between 1906 and 1910 was 
20,956,000 bales. The largest crop produced since 1910 was in 
1914, a world total of 26,022,000 bales, and the United States 
produced in that year 16,135,000 bales, or 62 per cent of the 
total. 

“The fact is that with the ravages of the boll weevil un- 
checked the world is heading steadily toward a cotton famine, 
which would have arrived before now if it had not been for 
the war, which upset consumption. The Manufacturers’ Record 
is absolutely right when it says that upon the South’s ability 
to supply cotton ‘rests the future of the textile industry and 
allied trades and the millions dependent on them.’ The only 
way a cotton famine can be averted, if the boll weevil keeps 
up its destructive work, is to stabilize the price of cotton at a 
figure which will make it possible for the southern grower to 
maintain production in spite of the weevil.” 

I was anxious to reproduce this article from one of my home 
papers in corroboration of what I had said heretofore. 

In conclusion I desire to say that the fluctuations of the mar- 
ket—right now at the present market level—are a fine illus- 
tration of the fact that the producers of cotton in the South are 
absolutely at the mercy of the prices dictated from abroad and 
at home. 

Every man familiar with cotton growing in the South knows 
that at 40 or 50 cents a pound to-day there would scarcely be 
a profit in view of the amount produced. Yet the market is 
fluctuating around 21 or 22 cents a pound to-day, which will not 
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cover the actual cost of producing the cotton, to say nothing of 
showing a profit and meeting the necessary expense incurred 
in ordinary farming. 

We are busy here piling up artificial legislation to take care 
of those who, by their resources and their organizations, can 
take care of themselves, and yet not one word spoken nor an 
hour ‘spent in devising means to aid the great mass of the 
American people who are producing the raw material out of 
which these vast industries must find their possibility of ex- 
istence. We have organized perhaps the finest commercial 
banking system in the world, and yet absolutely agricultural 
America is without a successful banking organization that will 
meet the particular needs of the poor devils in the field. Every 
man recognizes that we can not combine successfully the quick 
convertible assets necessary for commercial banking with the 
long-time turnover of agriculture, and yet we have left agricul- 
ture to be the victim of a system which can not extend him 
adequate financial assistance. 

I am giad to say that there are organizing throughout the 
cotton-growing States cooperative selling agencies whereby the 
poor beleaguered producers of the raw material will combine 
their aggregate of 7,000,000 or 8,000,000 bales of cotton, finance 
it as best they may, and mutually combine in order to protect 
themselves; and yet that should not be necessary in a govern- 
ment such as ours. We ought long before this to have provided 
an ample banking arrangement to meet the necessities of the 
agricultural interests of the country, and amongst them the cot- 
ton grower. I believe that we are face to face as to the supply 
of raw material with the worst condition that the world ever 
saw. According to statistics furnished us by the department, 
we shall arrive at the 1st of August, according to their figures, 
with about 1,000,000 bales of carry-over from all the crops 
which preceded. If the crop this year should not exceed 
9,000,000 bales, we will have a supply of American cotton of 
10,000,000 bales, with the normal world consumption of from 
14,000,000 to 15,000,000 bales. 

Mr. DIAL. Of American cotton. 


Mr. SMITH. Yes; of American The consequence 


| 

| 

cotton. 
will be that the spindles of this country and the spindles of 

Europe, or part of both, will have to lie idle until another crop 

| 

| 


is made; and yet in the face of that fect cotton is selling to- 
day at the rate for which it should seli were the conditions 
normal and the supply normal. 

These are the facts which I desire to bring before the Senate 
at this time in order to show that the raw material out of which 
the manufacturers are to produce their goods is absolutely with- 
out help and selling at a price that is a disgrace to America, 
and yet we are busying ourselves, using all the force within 
our power, to accumulate and pile up the expenses upon the 
shoulders of those who are so defenseless and helpless. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, we read in history that during 
the days of the colonies they raised cotton as far north as New 
Jersey. In fact, history tells us the colonies in Pennsylvania 
raised enough to supply their local demands. The cultivation 
of cotton extended on down the coast. I have wondered often 
why it was that those people quit raising cotton in New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, and practically in Virginia. I pre- 
sume it was because it was not profitable. If the present signs 
indicate anything, the practice of raising cotton will be dis- 
continued more and more in the South. 

While we are on the subject and for the information of the 
Senate, I wish to have printed in the Recorp as a part of my 
remarks a report of the National Agricultural Conference, held 
January 23-27 of this year, beginning on page 150 and running 
down to page 153 thereof. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
dered. 

Mr. DIAL, I wish to take just a moment of the time of the 
Senate to call attention to a statement on page 152, where, after 
a into details of the cost of production of cotton, it is 
stated : 


The balance of $182.50 represents labor for the entire year for maa, 
wife, and two children, which is 61 cents per day of 300 days. 
365-day basis— 

That includes Sundays also— 


this gives a total revenue of 10 cents per day for each member of the 
tenant’s family of four. 


Without objection it is so or- 


On a 


During the debates we have heard a great deal of the pauper 
labor of other countries. If that is not pauper pay it would 
be hard for me to understand what is. There is some very | 
illuminating discussion in the report to which I have referred. 

We are making efforts to improve the condition of the eotton 
grower. It is absolutely necessary to the existence of the pro- 
duction of this commodity that we arrive at some radical 
change. I am very much in hopes that during this session the | 
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Members of the Senate will see the importance of some action 
and that we will pass some legislation along this line. I have 
a matter pending which I think goes to the vitals of the propo- 
sition. I shall ask of the Senate serious consideration of that 
proposition, which I think will do as much or more than any 
other one thing that could possibly be done to relieve the de- 
plorable condition of this great industry. 


APPPNDIX. 


REPORT OF SUBCOMMITTEE 54 ON COSTS, PRICES, AND READJUSTMENTS IN 
THE COTTON BELT. 


Owing to varying conditions in different parts of the Cotton Belt, and 
especially to factors of boll-weevil infestation, land fertility, and the 
use of fertilizers, the cost of production of cotton varies so tre- 
mendously that it is impossible to discuss it adequately in a brief com- 
mittee report. Your committee, however, believes that it would be 
helpful to discuss some of the conditions found in cotton production at 
present in order that the Nation and world may understand the extent 
in which this industry is threatened by present conditions. 

The crop of 1920 was made at a higher production cost than any 
previous crop and the prices received for it were admittedly far “he- 
low the cost of production. The crop of 1921 was made at a some- 
what lower production cost, but turned out only about two-thirds of 
a recent average production, and prices have again been much below 
the cost of production. ‘two years of such conditions have destroyed 
a large part of the capital invested in cotton production, have faced 
a large proportion of the landowners, merchants, and fertilizer com- 
panies with bankruptcy, and have left a large proportion of the banks 
in a position where, but for the support of the Federal reserve system 
the War Finance Corporation, and other outside capital, they would 
be unable to function. The boll weevil is now present in every pro- 
ducing State of the Cotton Belt except Missouri and Virginia, and 
has covered fully seven-eighths of the acreage devoted to cotton. 
During the past year its ravages (while not exclusively responsible 
for the small crop) greatly reduced the production in every large 
producing State except North Carolina. 

The outlook for production the coming year is not good. The 
South has thus far experienced a winter almost as warm as last, a 
condition most favorable to the hibernating weevil. A large propor- 
tion of the farmers not only lack the funds.or credit with which to 
procure fertilizers and labor but are discouraged at the outlook for 
production and _ prices. 

It may be helpful at this point to give a Sopa illustration of the 
outlook for landowner and tenant. Let us take a 30-acre farm unit, 
valued at $1,500 and including 25 acres of cleared land. This is occu- 

ied by a tenant farmer who furnishes all the implements and labor, 
neluding mule power, and receives half the cotton and all the grain 
om for his services. The landiord’s account will appear about as 
ollows : 


Landlord's account: 
Debit— 

Taxes 
interest and depreciation 
Fertilizer for cotton_- 
Cotton seed . a. 
Half of cost of ginning and baling- 
Supervision 


. 00 
. 00 
. 00 
. 00 
. 50 
- 00 


. 50 


Credit— 
One-half of 5 bales of cotton, at 16 cents a pound_-__ 200.00 
23 tons cotton seed, at $3¢ 75. 00 


TO nk ik nk eet perm A baa neiens pe aneda meas 275. 00 
Landtord’s loss__..--------~.---------~--.------ 112. 50 
Tenant's account : 
Debit— 
Feed of mule 
Depreciation and interest on mule 
Taxes_____--.-----_---~------~--------~--------- 
Fertilizer for 10 acres corn and grain, at $3--------- 
Depreciation and pegeire, implements 
Half of cost of ginning and baling 


. 00 
25. 00 
. 00 
. 00 
. 00 
. 50 


. 50 


Credit— 
One-half of 5 bales of cotton, at 16 cents a pound____ 200. 00 
75 bushels of corn : 50, 00 
160 bushels of oats. ..— 6... 1 ne se 50. 00 
2 tons of hay 40. 00 


Return received by tenant 


The balance of $182.50 represents labor for the entire year for man, 
wife. and two children, which is 61 cents per day for 300 days. On 
a 365-day basis this gives a total revenue of 10 cents per day for 
each member of the tenant’s family of four. That these figures are 
not overdrawn can be readily proven by reference to the production 
statistics of the Department of Agriculture which are readily avyail- 
able. The Census Bureau reports 1,890,000 farms producing cotton 
in 1919. This for the crop of 1921 would give 4% bales per farm. 
Assuming only one family per farm (a totally unwarranted conclusion) 
this would give each share-cropping farmer 2} bales, or a revenue of 
$170 from cotton. e 

What would the cost of production of farm products be if farm 
labor were allowed a wage commensurate to that received by the coal 
miner, the railroad worker, the brick mason, or the factory operative? 
Your committee has not the data upon which to base this calculation, 
but states without fear of contradiction that no price received, even 
at the peak prices, will give the actual producer of farm products a 
wage comparable in apy way with that normally reeeived by all classes 
of union labor and even by most classes of farm labor elsewhere in the 
United States. 




























The boll weevil having practically covered the Cotton Belt, and the 
pink bollworm having been discovered at various points in the western 
part of the belt, the future hazards in cotton production are greater 
than ever before. A high production can be kept up only by a much 
higher range of prices than those prevailing in the past. Those in 
close touch with the cotton situation have no fear that the recent over- 
roduction—or rather underconsumption due to world poverty caused 
yy war—will continue, but rather are they concerned as to how to keep 
the cotton industry producing in sufficient volume to maintain a pros- 
perous and well-balanced southern agriculture. It is true that present 
conditions, caused by a temporary underconsumption, have caused a 
most serious situation, and this situation must be met by a decreased 
acreage for 1922 and by financial measures to prevent dumping of the 
temporary surplus upon the market until demand overtakes supply. 
Diversification of crops and the production of ample—but not ex- 
cessive—supplies of foodstuffs and live stock should be encouraged in 
the Cotton Belt by every agency interested in the industry. uch a 
policy, while vital in the present emergency, is desirable at all times 
for a normal acreage of cotton ean not be planted, cultivated, and 
promptly gathered under boll-weevil conditions. The cost of cotton 
production can, to a certain extent, be reduced and the yields in- 
creased by educating the farmers of the belt in the proper use of fer- 
tilizers, the value of seed breeding, and the use of well-bred varieties of 
uniform staple and good character, and also by giving the farmers access 
to full information as to the best methods of farm management and 
diversification. This can best be accomplished by greatly increasing the 
scope of the extension service of the cotton States and according it 
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ttention is called to the growth of cooperative marketing in the 
cotton industry and the economic saving therefrom. We indorse the 
continuance and expansion of this movement and the action of the 
War Finance Corporation in supporting these organizations. We 
recommend that this corporation be continued until other measures 
% furnish adequate financial support be devised and put into opera- 

on. 

Especial attention is called to the problem of the pink bollworm, 
and your committee recommends that the Department of Agriculture 
continue its investigations of the situation created by the invasion of 
this new pest, determine whether it is possible to eliminate or control 
it, and immediately go to Congress for the necessary appropriation, 
however large, for complete elimination or effective control. We 
make the same recommendation with reference to the boll weevil. 
The history of the pink bollworm in Egypt and in Mexico indicates 
that should it become firmly established in this coun with its 
ravages added to those of the boll weevil, it is unlikel at cotton 
production can be profitably continued at any prices which the world 
may be willing or able to pay for the product. 

igh transportation charges add to the cost of production of cotton 
just as they do to the cost of production of every other commodity, 
and the cotton grower feels that the earliest possible steps should 
be taken to reduce this burden, and we protest any increase in rates 
through any proposed readjustment of rates. 

Your committee would like to call your attention to the fact that 
a very high return for labor in the railroad, coal mining, building 
trades, and other. industries has a very definite effect in the cost of 

roduction for cotton and is a factor in keeping wages and returns 
n the cotton industry at the present scandalously low level, 

It would also call attention to the fact that the great cotton-pro- 
ducing industry, except in minor sections, can not helped by a 
tariff. The tariff on cottonseed oil has, according to the best opinion 
of many students of that industry, been harmful rather than helpful 
to the producer. A tariff, when laid upon a product which must be 
purchased by the cotton peofuces, adds to his cost of production and 
reduces the return upon his labor and investment. A particular case 
in point will be the tariff on potash salts, a commodity which is indis- 
pensable to the production of cotton over large areas. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I desire to say a few words 
in line with what the senior Senator from South Carolina 
{Mr. SmirH] has said, and also what has been said by the 
junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Dra]. A very seri- 
ous situation confronts the cotton producers of the United 
States. The cotton crop being produced this year will be the 
third crop in succession which will be sold below the cost of 
production. No man will or should continue in business if 
that business is a failure. Thousands of farmers have been 
compelled to quit trying to produce cotton; thousands of them 
this year were unable to make the financial arrangements to 
produce a cotton crop. Cotton, as the senior Senator from 
South Carolina has said, is now selling below the cost of pro- 
duction. That ought not to be, Mr. President, and there is a 
way to prevent such a condition. 

Our farmers and merchants have tried to borrow money to 
hold their cotton until it would bring the cost of production 
plus a profit, but word has gone down the line from the Federal 
Reserve Board not to lend money in order to hold that cotton. 
What is the farmer to do and what is the merchant to do and 
what is the local banker to do? What can the local banker do 
when he can not get aid from the great Federal reserve bank- 
ing system to help the producer carry his cotton until the busi- 
ness of producing cotton is made profitable? Yet, Mr. President, 
in the face of the fact that we are confronted with a cotton 
famine, in the face of the fact that the farmer is now selling 
his cotton below the cost of production and can not obtain 
money with which to hold his cotton for a price that will yield 

























































































particularly, are moving heaven and earth to keep this condi- 
tion hanging over the cotton producers of the South. They are 
asking the President to reappoint the present governor of the 
Federal Reserve Board, who has conducted this desperate, dras- 
tic, and murderous deflation policy. Some people are saying 
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a profit, the banking interests of the Hast, and of Wall Street 





every now and then that the President will reappoint the pres- 
ent governor of the Federal Reserve Board; we hear, on the 
other hand, that he will not do so. I have good assurances 
from a certain source that he will not, and I am hoping and 
praying that he will not. 

Mr. President, the present condition ought not to be permitted 
to continue any longer. If I were President and the governor 
of the Federal Reserve Board continued to serve the stock 
gamblers of the East with the money supply of the country 
and to withhold it from the farmers and merchants and bankers 
of the South and West, I would remove him instanter. He 
ought not to be permitted to serve another day in his present 
capacity. No one has a right to hold at the head of that great 
banking system such a governing power as we have at its head 
to-day. Noone has the right to administer that banking system 
so that it will deny to the producers of cotton in the United 
States a profit upon their labor and investment. It is wrong; 
it ought not to be permitted. 

The country is in a state of dire distress, not only amongst 
the farming class, but there is also industrial distress. There is 
more unrest and discontent in the country to-day than there has 
been in many years, but there is not anything in the financial 
world which the President could do that would so quickly re- 
store confidence generally amongst the masses as to take from 
the head of the great Federal reserve banking system the deadly 
and dangerous power that now presides over it in the person of 
Governor Harding. 

I shall not consume any more time of the Senate, Mr. Presi- 
dent. I do not wish to interfere with the discussion of the 
pending tariff bill, but the senior Senator from South Carolina 
has put his finger upon a very important and serious matter, a 
matter that involves the welfare of millions of people in the 
cotton-producing section and of millions of people in the United 
States who are dependent upon cotton goods and also of people 
in other sections of the world. 

If a cotton famine should develop millions of people will 
suffer for the wearing apparel which is made of cotton; mil- 
lions of people who are employed in the spinning industry will 
be thrown out of employment. While Senators are here plan- 
ning and pulling to heap up profits for a few men by the use 
of the taxing power, employing legislative enactment to take 
away millions of dollars from unwilling people by processes of 
law and to put them into the pockets of a few manufacturing 
magnates, I appeal for simple justice to the great army of 
cotton producers in the United States who are to-day selling 
their produce below the cost of production and are conse- 
quently eking out a miserable existence, 

PETITION. 


Mr. WILLIS presented a petition of sundry citizens of San- 
dusky, Ohio, praying for the passage of a protective tariff act 
based upon American valuations, which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance, and the body of the petition was or- 
dered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


To our honorable representatives in the United States Congress, Sen- 
ators and Representatives: 


We, the undersigned residents of the city of Sandusky, Ohio, de- 
pendent upon the industrial prosperity of our community and inter- 
ested in its development, respectfully urge that a permanent tariff 
bill be enacted that will protect American products and American 
workmen, and that the administrative basis of the bill for the assess- 
ing of ad valorem duties American valuation, substantially in 
accord with the Fordney bill, as reported by the Ways and eans 
Committee of the United States Congress. 


RETIREMENT OF NAVAL RESERVE FORCE OFFICERS. 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE introduced a bill (S. 3861) to provide 
for the retirement of certain officers of the Naval Reserve 
Force on account of physical disability, and for other purposes, 
which was read twice by its title and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 


THE L, C. PARKER PLAN RELATIVE TO JUVENILE CRIME. 


Mr. JONES of Washington submitted the following resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 323), which was referred to the Committee 
on Education and Labor: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Education and Labor of the Sen- 
ate be, and it is hereby, authorized, by subcommittee or otherwise, to 
investigate the plan of L. C. Parker, of Seattle, State of Washington 
for the reduction and elimination of juvenile crimes in the United 
States, and to recommend to Congress what, if anys. the Govern- 
ment of the United States should do concerning such plan and what, 
if any. nee should be made with L. C. Parker in connection 
therewith. 


THE TARIFF. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes. 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I have some 
reluctance in attempting to disenss the wool schedule. I have 
not had the experience or the deep, keen, personal interest that 
some of the Senators on this floor possess who in the course 
of debate to-day have referred with a good deal of pride to the 
fact that they were manufacturers of wool or were wool- 
growers. Therefore I can not speak with the knowledge or 
the self-interest of the wool manufacturer, and neither can I 
speak with the knowledge or the self-interest of the woolgrower. 
Fortunately, however, there has been prepared by disinterested 
organizations which have been created by the Government 
information of an unprejudiced character which gives the 
story of this industry and provides all the available facts 
necessary to discuss the wool tariff question from the stand- 
point of one who is net personally interested but is striving to 
determine the public interest and welfare. 

Hardly a word has been said during this day’s debate about 
the great army of consumers in this country upon whom the 
rates in this schedule will bear more heavily than will the 
rates in any other schedule in this tariff bill. Hardly a word 
has been said for the people of America who must wear woolen 
clothing in order to protect themselves against the cold and 
severe climate of our country. Hardly a word has been said 
for the people of America who must have wool, just as the 
people of my State are clamoring now for coal, realizing the 
approach of a great coal famine because of the strike in prog- 
ress in the coal mines of this country. Has the consumer no 
rights? Has the consumer no right to stand here and to ask 
the only question which is in issue in the first two paragraphs 
of this schedule, namely, Is this rate of 33 cents on woo! fair? 
Is it a just rate? Is it an honest burden to place upon the 
backs of the American people? Is it a tax that can be justified 
im the light of all available information? 

The manufacturer is silent; he has been made voiceless; but 
if he could speak we know he would denounce the rate upon raw 
wool as an injury to him, as an injury to his business, as an 
injury to the growth and development of the wool-manufactur- 
ing industry of the United States. He has been silenced by the 
compensatory and protective duties levied in this bill upon wool 
manufactures, which are also excessively high. 

Mr. President, I am going to confine what I have to say at 
this time strictly to the first two paragraphs. The wool sched- 
ule contains many paragraphs, each of which will provoke much 
discussion. The duties, compensatory and protective, levied 
upon tops, yarns, dress goods, woolen cloths, blankets, and knit 
fabrics all involve serious questions and somewhat different 
principles than are involved in the first two paragraphs—the one 
fixing a duty upon carpet wool, and the other paragraph fixing a 
duty upon raw wool used in clothing. What I have to say at 
this time is to relate to the first two paragraphs, and more par- 
ticularly to the duty attempted to be levied upon wool clothing 
than that up.» wool for carpeting, because I do not think there 
is very serious difference between this side of the Chamber and 
the other as to that paragraph. It permits the importation of 
carpet wool free of duty unless that wool is used for the making 
of clothes; but it is a singular thing, it is a significant thing, it 
is an indictment of the policy pursued by the drafters of this 
bill that in the very same paragraph where they admit free of 
duty the raw material out of which is made the carpet upon 
which people walk they impose a duty upen the very same raw 
material when converted into clothing which poor people must 
wear upon their backs, for only the poorest of the poor wear 
carpet wool in their clothes. 

I shall not at this time, either, discuss, except incidentally, 
the cost to the manufacturer and then to the consumer because 
of the high duty levied upon raw wool. At a later time, im the 
discussion of this schedule, I shall address the Senate at some 
length about the cost to the American people of this excessively 
high duty upep raw wool, and I shall preve that it constitutes 
a burden upon the American people greater than they have ever 
before been obliged to assume. 

Mr. President, the duty of 33 cents levied on wool for clothing 
in paragraph 1102 is the highest duty ever levied on raw wool 
under any tariff law. The duty in the Senate bill is a specific 
duty upon the grease basis, graduated upward at each decline 
of 3 per cent in the shrinkage. It is equivalent in each instance 
to approximately 33 cents per clean pound. 

The House text provides for a specific duty of 25 cents per 
pound on the clean content, with a maximum ad valorem limita- 
tion of 35 per cent, which is the first time that the clean content 
of wool has been made the basis for levying a duty on wool. It 
is to be observed, therefore, at the very outset that the Senate 
duty is an increase ever the House rate of at least 33 per cent, 
or even more whenever the maximum ad valorem provisien in 
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the House bill is operative, for it is clear that this proviso 
would, under certain conditions, have made the duty actually 
levied less than 25 cents per pound. This proviso was to the 
Senate committee one of the objectionable features of the House 
text, and was eliminated through the insistence of the agricul- 
tural tariff bloc. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I know what the Senator is 
going to say, but he will please notice my words. I am not 
talking about the wool that has been produced in this country. 
The duty levied in this law is a duty on importations and not 
necessarily a subsidy or a bonus or a gift to the woolgrowers 
of this country. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I do. 

Mr. SMOOT. It was not to the wool producer in the past, 
but the manufacturer got his all right; and he took good care 
that he did get it, too. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I was astonished to hear the 
Senator confess to-day in this Chamber that he voted in the 
Payne-Aldrich bill for duties in behalf of the manufacturers 
of this country that he denounced here to-day in stronger terms 
than I could possibly denounce them, and yet he stood here and 
said, “I voted for that bill as a manufacturer and as a Senator 
of the United States.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr: President, I qualified that statement by 
saying that there were no goods that came in such as I de- 
scribed, with the exception of the sample blankets that were 
brought in here—I think a dozen pair—-in that year; but I 
pointed to the fact that it was true under the Payne-Aldrich bill 
that if those goods did come in and were used in that way 
there would be 485 per cent duty upon them, and that provision 
is out of this bill. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. My remark was provoked 
by the remark of the Senator that the manufacturers “ got 
theirs,” and they did get it. They got more than they ought to. 
One of the scandals of our national legislation is what the 
manufacturers got in the Payne-Aldrich bill, of which we will 
hear a good deal during this debate; but what I comment upon 
is the Senator’s denunciation of that law, and his statement 
that he voted for it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Or, in other words, there will be a profit be- 
tween the wool itself and the time it gets into the cloth and is 
sold of 300 per cent on that 83 cents. That is what this state- 
ment says. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. A profit of about 300 per 
cent. I am not going to defend the manufacturing interests. 
I am going to join with the Senator, and I am going to give him 
an opportunity, by his votes and by arguments produced here, to 
drive down some of the protective duties levied in this bill in 
favor of the manufacturers, 

Mr. SMOOT, Mr. President, all that I wanted to call at- 
tention to particularly was the statement just made by the Sen- 
ater as te this 33 per cent duty costing the wool-manufactur- 
ing industry $72,000,000. I say it will not be $72,000,000; but 
even on that statement of $72,000,000, the Senator says it will 
amount to $200,000,000 when it gets into the cloth. There is 
nearly 300 per cent, and somebody is going to account for it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Why do we not find some 
way to check that 300 per cent instead of levying a duty which 
will help this industry and the woolgrowers to get more 
profits? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not say that that will be 
the fact. I claim that it will not be a fact, although the very 
men who make the statement are the very men who hope to 
have in the end that 300 per cent, but they will never get it 
under this bill. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, what is the 
situation in this country that justifies now, to-day, the imposi- 
tion of the highest rate ever imposed upon raw wool? Cer- 
tainly the condition of the working people does not justify it. 
Certainly the condition of the business people does not justify 
it. Certainly the deplerable condition of the cotton growers, 
that the Senator from South Carolina just described, does not 
justify it. Where are the groups of people in this country who 
are in such a favorable situation financially to-day, this year, 
now, that they can have levied upon them a higher protective 
duty than ever before on raw wool? 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
ehusetts yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mx. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 
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Mr. BURSUM. In answer to the Senator’s question I will 
say that the cost of production justifies this rate, and it is 
simply a question of policy as to whether or not it is desirable 
to maintain the industry in this country. If there ever was a 
rate based upon the actual cost of production as compared with 
the cost of the imported article, it is the rate which has been 
fixed upon this weol schedule. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I have no 
doubt whatever but that the woolgrowers have suffered greatly 
in the past two years; but the able: Senator from South Carolina 
has just told you the troubles of the cotton growers, and they 
have just as much right to come here and demand that protec- 
tive duties be given them as have the woolgrowers of this 
country. 

The story which he has told of the depression in that busi- 
ness, Of the lesses, of the threatened destruction of that im- 
portant industry, is paralleled by the story that we know and 
will hear from the woolgrowers; and let me say to you, sir, 
that there are walking the streets of this country now from 
two to four million people who have no way whatever of 
providing themselves with a livelihood, and must draw upon 
their reserve funds, as the woolgrowers, the cotton growers, 
the manufacturers, and the business interests of this country 
are sometimes obliged to do. Why not come here and ask 
that a protective tariff or bonus be levied in favor of those 
who have no employment whatever? 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President-— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts further yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Just a moment. There is 
just as much reason for it if we are to take care of every in- 
dustry that is impaired and injured. Why, Mr. President, if 
this thing goes on I look*to see attempts to enact laws here 
which will demand that the American people buy this product 
and buy that product, and buy it at this price and buy it at 
that price, in order that certain industries may be kept pros- 
perous. If this were the only industry, important and neces- 
sary as it is, that was struggling, that was suffering, that 
was financially embarrassed, it would be a different story. Only 
within the last week, and during the whole discussion, manu- 
facturer after manufacturer has approached me and has said: 
“To show you how our business has been injured I will bring 
you statistics to show that we have had in the past two years 
more failures in our line of industry than in any other in- 
dustry in the country and a higher percentage of failures 
than ever before.” Is that the basis upon which we are to 
proceed to levy duties upon our people? When an industry 
meets with depression, must we come here and by law compel 
all our people to contribute something to the income of the 
people engaged in that depressed industry? 

I now yield to the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. BURSUM, Mr. President, we do not ask for a duty on the 
basis of failures or any hard luck; but we do contend that 
we are entitled to such a duty as will give the industry a 
relative purchasing power as compared with the purchasing 
power of other industries and other commodities and other 
things which enter into the expenses of the industry. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, The Senator's industry is 
entitled to just as much fair consideration in the way of 
protection as any other industry. I do not dispute that at all. 

Mr. BURSUM. Wool enters largely into clothing, and I 
say that the wool producer is entitled to a fair relative pro- 
portion of the proceeds of the article in which his product is 
used. For instance, take a suit of fine clothes made by a 
tailor. It will cost $95. The producer, the raiser of the wool, 
will not get to exceed $5 out of that suit, less the expense of 
commissions, and freights, and all other expenses, so that 
ultimately he gets less than 24 per cent of the price of the suit. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I agree with the Senator; 
but the Senator must find some law to restrict profits if he is 
going to get for the producer of the raw material a better share 
of the proceeds. 

Mr. BURSUM. Let me say to the Senator from Massachu- 
setts, further, that even under the duty proposed the wool busi- 
ness will not yield to exceed 10 per cent on the investment for 
a term of 5 years to the woolgrowers in the.West. It is simply 
a question of whether the Senator will agree that it is policy 
to keep alive this industry, and permit it to continue to produce 
in this country. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Let me ask the Senator 
one question, frankly: Has the woolgrowing industry ever been 
a paying industry in this country? 

Mr. BURSUM. Well, yes. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It has been? When? 


Mr. BURSUM. It has gotten along. It 
large profits, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Then the woolgrowing indus- 
try of this country under former protective tariff duties on 
wool was prosperous, or was a paying business? Then I say 
we ought not to increase these duties to the extent which is 
proposed here simply because last year and the year before 
we went through a financial panic in this country. 

Mr. BURSUM. Let me say to the Senator that the cost of 
production has greatly increased, the cost of labor has in- 
creased, the cost of grazing lands has increased, and taxation 
has increased, both county, State, and Federal; so that you can 
not produce wool under present conditions at the same cost at 
which you could produce it before the war, or 10 years ago, or 
20 years ago. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Does the Senator contend that this rate is 
put in the bill for the purpose of allowing the woolgrowers 10 
per cent on their investment? Do I so understand him? 

Mr. BURSUM. I say they can not make to exceed 10 per 
cent under this rate. It does not give them 10 per cent. They 
can not possibly make over 10 per cent, over an average of five 
years. There is no industry as hazardous as the live-stock in- 
dustry. There is no class of people who encounter the hazards 
in industry that they encounter. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is the basis upon which this rate is to 
be levied, to give them 10 per cent on their investment? 
ne Mr. BURSUM. Yes; we figure that. We think we ought to 

ave it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Has that been the rule as to every industry 
in this country? 

Mr. BURSUM. I do not think so. It is contended that some 
of them make a great deal more than that. 

Mr. OVERMAN. But that is the idea upon which this rate 
is based? 

Mr. BURSUM. 1 say that is about what the rate would pro- 
duce under favorable conditions. A rancher might be able to 
make 10 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. So I understand we are asked 
to pass a law fixing a protective duty upen wool which will, in 
the opinion of those who know best the woolgrowing industry 
in this country, reflect a profit of 10 per cent to that industry. 
That is the first time I have ever heard it proposed to this body 
that we should fix a protective duty which would give any class 
a fixed profit. 

Mr. BURSUM. Does not the Senator think that the people 
who are in this business should be enabled to make a living? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I will not argue with the 
Senator, I will not go into any controversy about the depressed 
eharacter of this business, about its great financial losses; 
but while the Senator is thinking of the woolgrowers I am 
thinking of the men and women of New England, and the men 
and women all over this country, who are walking the streets 
without any work whatsoever. They have a right to be con- 
sidered when it comes to the question of tariff duties and of 
imposing taxes upon the people of this country, for the clethes 
they wear and the blankets that shelter them. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator from New Mexico 
did not say that the committee reported this rate with a view 
of giving every woolgrower 10 per cent. That never entered 
the minds of the committee. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It is, then, a mere coincidence 
that the committee and the, Senator from New Mexico agreed 
upon the rate that would result in that profit. 

Mr. SMOOT. But the remark of the Senator from New 
Mexico was, that even with this rate there would be no wool- 
grower in the United States who could make more than 10 per 
cent, and he expressed the opinion, in answer to the Senator, 
that he thought they would make 10 per cent under this rate. 
Then he qualified that by saying it is the most hazardous busi- 
ness in the United States. 

I want to ask the Senator another question: Was the state- 
ment that there would be a 300 per cent increase on this 33-cent 
wool by the time it got into cloth, or $72,000,000 in one case and 
$200,000,000 in another, made by the same party who said that 
a suit of clothes would cost $4.75 more if this increase in the 
rate of 33 cents over existing law took place? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator is attempting 
to put on my tongue words I never used. I never referred to 
a 300 per cent profit. He did himself, and I did not dispute it. 
The Senator himself raised that question. I said nothing about 
the amount of profit to the manufacturer. The Senator is ask-, 
ing me if the authority which gave him the information which 
he had was the same authority which gave me information 
about another proposition. Who is the Senator’s authority? 
Let him tell me that, and then I will tell him who mine is. 


never has made 
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Mr. SMOOT. I had no authority except what I saw in the 
press, and that statement came from Mr. Goldman, and Mr. 
Goldman also made the statement that if the rate of 33 cents 
a pound on scoured wool took effect, a suit of men’s clothing 
would cost from $4 to $4.75 more. I know how reasonable the 
Senator from Massachusetts is. I know he does not want to be 
misled, and he would not for the world try to mislead anybody 
else, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
give me time I can make my position clear. I will state objec- 
tions to this rate which I am going to try to prove. I do not 
know whether I will be able to or not, but I am going to try. 
One of them is the statement the Senator is now contradicting. 
He has not heard my side. He has not heard my mathematics. 
My authority is my own mathematics, plus what I hope is the 
disinterested information which the Tariff Commission fur- 
nishes in the pamphlets and documents they publish. I have 
no manufacturers’ statistics. I have only the Tariff Commis- 
sion’s statistics. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know that, and that is what I want the Sena- 
tor to take. There is no question but that the tariff survey says 
that on May 19 of this year 50 to 60 of good medium fleece 
cost- 40 pence per pound, which is 80 cents a pound. Add the 
33 cents to that and you have $1.13 a pound, if every cent of 
the tariff were added. That is a scoured pound of wool that 
goes into a man’s suit. There are 4 pounds of that scoured 
wool, taking the lightweights. Some do not like to say 4 pounds, 
but I say 4 pounds. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I do not want to interrupt 
the Senator, but I said a few minutes ago that on Monday I 
intend to discuss, separately and entirely apart from this rate, 
the question of costs, I am going to try to show that this rate, 
in the light of previous laws, in the light of all the information 


I think if the Senator will 


I have received, in the light of the depressed condition of the | 


country as a whole, is an unfair, unjust, and wrong burden to 
place upon the backs of the American people. 

Mr. SMOOT. At $1.13, 4 pounds makes $4.52 on the wool that 
goes into a suit of clothes. We could give him all the wool for 
nothing, not make him pay any duty, and if he was honest he 
would say it did not cost $4.75 more for his suit of clothes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I want to ask one question. 
What does the Senator say will be the increased cost on the 
wool in a suit of clothes, the average suit of clothes worn 
by the average American citizen, by reason of this duty? 

Mr. SMOOT. Over existing law? 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. On the ordinary clothing in the United States, 
under existing law to-day, there will not be any increase, and 
I can prove it to the Senator. But there are the coarse English 
wools which we discussed this morning, on which there will 
be a great increase in the wool itself—that is, where the 
shrinkage is low. , 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator says to me and 
to this body that we are proceeding to increase the pro- 
tective duty upon raw wool, and consequently the compensa- 
tory duties upon the manufactured articles, but that there will 
not be any increase in the cost of clothing. That is absurd, 
and even a child would not believe such a proposition as that. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator misunderstood me. I did not 
Say there was not any increase—— 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I asked the Senator what, 
in his opinion, would be the increased cost of a suit of clothes. 
He said not anything. Then I say to him that we are pro- 
eeeding to increase the duty upon raw wool, and consequently 
the compensatory duties to the manufacturers, and he has the 
hardihood to say it will have no effect at all upon the con- 
suming public. 

Mr, SMOOT. The Senator certainly did 
what I said, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. IT will 
zive the Senator another chance. 

Mr. SMOOT. I said that on the general run of clothing worn 
by men throughout the United States, under the existing rates, 
there is no increase. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, If the wool growers get 10 
per cent profit, somebody will have to pay it. Perhaps it is the 
manufacturer and not the consumer who will pay it, but that 
is incredible. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is not complaining of the 10 per 
cent rate in the emergency tariff law? The emergency tariff 
law saved every wool grower in the United States. 
‘not been for that, there would not have been a single wool 
grower in the United States who would not have failed, I do 
not care who he is, 
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I wanted simply to say that the statement, which is going 
from one end of this country to the other, that this duty of 38 
cents would mean an increase in the cost of a suit of clothes 
- $4.75 is not true, and I do not believe the Senator believes it 

true, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think I will have to make 
that assertion, or very near that assertion, and I will demon- 
strate it. I know I have not the ability at figures; I know I 
have not the wonderful analytical mind of the Senator from . 
Utah. I know I can not penetrate into these questions to the 
depth he can, but I do know that when you levy a protective 
duty that becomes effective—and everybody knows that the rate 
on wool will, because we must import wool—it means that the 
consumers of wool must pay more for the cloth that they buy 
and the suits they wear. That, it seems to me, does not require 
any further demonstration than the statement itself. 

Mr. SMOOT. I read from the Tariff Commission’s report 
this morning that 4.5 per cent of the total wools consumed in 
the United States were these low-shrinking wools, and that 
we produce about 20 per cent of them in the United States, 
which would be less than 1 per cent of all the wools in the 
United States. The other 80 per cent is imported. The low 
shrinkage on wool comes in carpet wools, and we make those 
free, as the Senator knows, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Into what kind of fabric 
do the wools go which are imported, and on which the rate is 
being increased? 

Mr. SMOOT. The great bulk of them go into clothing. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yet the Senator says he is 
going to increase the duty, but that it will not increase the 
price of clothing. 

Mr. SMOOT, That is exactly where the Senator did not 
understand me. None of that wool comes in skirting at all 
unless it pays 30 per cent, and if it comes in scoured it pays 
45 per cent, and in the pending bill it pays 33 per cent. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr, President, I simply desire to call the 
attention of the Senate to the fact that this rate is practically 
one-third less than the present rate on wool. The present rate 
is 45 cents on scoured wool, 30 cents on skirted, and 15 cents 
on cleaned. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
to say about that directly. 

Mr. BURSUM. So that this rate is a lower rate than the 
one under which we are now operating. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think, with the joker in 
the emergency law, this is a lower rate, but without the joker, 
so called, to the casual reader of the emergency law it appears 
to be lower. The joker did succeed in doing away with any 
rate upon wool at all, practically speaking, but put an embargo 
on wool. It stopped all wool from coming into this country, 
and I say to the Senator that if the emergency law should con- 
tinue in operation another year you would see the prices of 
wool and wool clothing increase in this country to heights they 
never reached before. The Senator knows he will not dispute 
my statement that the recent increases by the American Woolen 
Co. in the price of woolen cloth have been due to the fact that 
the emergency embargo law is just now becoming effective. 
The oversupply of wool in the world did not permit that law 
to become operative until now. But just now it is becoming 
effective. We are going to feel the results of the embargo, the 
results of an embargo on one-half of the wool which people 
must have in the clothes they wear. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to say right in this con- 
nection—— 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator may go on; I do 
not care about what time he consumes, but if Senators would 
permit me to demonstrate my propositions one at a time and to 
discuss them, I would be able to answer some of the questions 
which Senators are now presenting to me. I have a very long 
discussion and considerable to say about the effect of the emer- 
gency tariff law, which will answer the question that has just 
been propounded. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator now that with 
the emergency tariff law in effect I have sent to five of the 
best mills in the United States and asked them to send me 
samples of their goods with the prices of April, 1920; July, 
1921; and February, 1922. I want to say to the Senator now 
that the July prices of 1921 were less than one-half of what 
they were in April, 1920. I want to say further that the prices 
in February, 1922, under the emergency tariff law, were less 
than they were in January, 1921. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. What does that prove? 
Does not every American know that the peak of prices in 
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everything was reached in 1920, and that there has been a 
decline since in wool as well as everything else? 

Mr. SMOOT. I am speaking now of July, 1921, after the 
emergency tariff law was enacted, and I am speaking of the 
prices of 1922. The February, 1922, prices were lower than 
the July, 1921, prices. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
the,prices since February, 1922? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Why did not the Senator 
give us the last prices available? The Senator knows that 
the prices to-day are substantially above those of February, 
1922. He knows there has been a substantial increase in prices 
between February, 1922, and the present time. Why take the 
lowest figure under date of February? Does the Senator dis- 
pute the fact that there has been a substantial increase since 
February? 

Mr. SMOOT. I dispute the fact that that was the lowest 
opening. There were only two openings in woolen goods in 
the United States, and the opening of those goods was in Feb- 
ruary, 1922, and that is the price I quoted. I have the price 
lists here, and any Senator can find out by asking any pur- 
’ chaser of wool. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Will the Senator dispute 
that the American Woolen Co. announced increases in prices 
of 20 per cent and more within the last two months? Will he 
dispute that? 

Mr. SMOOT. I deny the fact that all goods 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Will the Senator dispute 
that? Yes or no. 

Mr. SMOOT. I say that in one line of goods there was an in- 
crease of 20 per cent, but because of that fact it does not 
necessarily follow that there was an increase in all the lines of 
all the mills of the United States. I could tell the Senator the 
reason why. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I want to know the Senator’s 
position. The Senator states now that there has been no im 
crease except in one line of woolen goods since February, 1922. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I did not say that. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. What was the Senator’s 
statement about the present prices compared with those of 
February, 1922? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator said 20 per cent—— 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I said it is more than 20 per 
cent. There have been two, if not three, increases in the prices 
in the last three months, due to the fact that the emergency 
tariff law is now becoming effective in the prices of woolen 
cloths. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, the emergency law was enacted in 
May, 1921. That is when it was enacted. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Is it not a fact that all the 
world was flooded with wool and that this country had an over- 
supply of wool, and that it is now becoming exhausted and we 
are beginning to draw upon the world’s supply, and when we 
began to do that we found an embargo against wool coming in 
here? 

Mr. SMOOT. We took one hour of time this morning in talk- 
ing about the rates on wool because of overproduction in the 
world in 1921. The Senator knows that where there is an over- 
production—and particularly is that the case with the coarse 
wools—we had the Government of the United States carrying 
over about 60,000,000 pounds and no demand for wool. The 
price of wool went down. There are abnormal prices now and 
there were abnormal prices in 1921. There are, so far as coarse 
woolens are concerned, abnormal prices to-day. We ean buy the 
coarse woolens to-day in London for 22 cents a pound. They 
are abnormal, and why? It is because there is no special de- 
mand for them in the world to-day. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, with the permission 
of the Senator from Massachusetts—— 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield to the Senator from 
Montana. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator from Utah has twice 
to-day asserted that but for the emergency tariff law every pro- 
ducer of wool in the country to-day would be in bankruptcy 
and the industry totally destroyed. I do not care to allow that 
statement to go unchallenged. There is no justification what- 
ever for it, in my judgment. I voted against the emergency 
tariff law for reasons more or less unrelated to the duty upon 
wool. Nevertheless, the facts in the case disclose that the con- 
tention made by the Senator from Utah has no support what- 
ever. 

I have here a schedule furnished me by the Bureau of Markets 
giving the average prices of wool for each month from January, 
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1921, down to and inclusive of the month of April, 1922. It dis- 
closes that at no time during that period was the price of wool 
in London less than 21 cents. 

Mr, SMOOT. Oh, well, Mr. President—— 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I object to the Senator interrupt- 
ing until I get through, and then I shall be very gtad to yield to 
the Senator. 

The fact about the matter further is that the emergency tariff 
law, although it was approved in the month of May, 1921, did 
not become effective so far as the market prices were concerned 
until after all of the wool preduced in this country during the 
year 1921 was on the market, from the fact that large importa- 
tions were made in anticipation of the enactment of that law. 
So that the wool prices for 1921 have no relation whatever to 
the emergency tariff law. 

So far as destruction is concerned, I was in the wool business 
myself for 10 years as a side issue, and I know something about 
it, though, of course, not so much as the Senator from Utah. 
I was fortunate enough to dispose of all my interests in the 
wool business several years ago, so I speak as an onlooker in 
Venice. But when I was in the business we got 17 cents a 
pound for wool, and we considered that we were doing fairly 
well. Now, the cost of producing wool has, of eourse, very 
largely increased during the last five, six, or seven years. The 
range has been taken up, the cost of labor has increased, the 
cost of supplies has increased, and so on. But I think it is 
utterly indefensible in any man to say that when wool is selling 
at 21 cents a pound on the market in London the wool business 
would be utterly destroyed. 

The fact about the matter is that the figures show during all 
of this year prices for wool in London which ought to be re- 
garded as pretty fairly remunerative for the production of wool 
in this country. 

In January, 1922, the price was 26 cents a pound; in Feb- 
ruary, 26 cents; in March, 28 cents; and in April, 28 cents. .I 
submit this table, and with it a table of imporiations during the 
Same period, showing that up to and ineluding the month of 
April, 1921, our importations of wool amounted to 227,567,377 
pounds, while the total for the year amounted to 326,365,751 
pounds; in other words, about three-fourths ef all the impor- 
tations occurred during the first four months of the year, so 
that the emergency tariff law was of no benefit whatever to the 
woolgrowers in the United States, so far as 1921 was con- 
cerned. 

Of course, for 1922 there was some substantial advantage, 
because in the month of January}; 1922, the price in the United 
States was 37 cents, while in London it was 26 cents; in Feb- 
ruary, 1922, the Boston price was 41 cents as against the London 
price of 28 cents; in March, 1922, the Boston price was 41 
cents as against the London price of 28 cents; and in April 
the Beston price was 39 cents as against the London price 
of 28 cents. But when wool was selling for anywhere be- 
tween 21 and 28 cents a pound I think it rather an unjus- 
tifiable statement to say that the industry would have been 
ruined. 

Mr. President, I ask that the tables to which I have referred 
may be printed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the tables were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 


Monthly average prices of wool. 


[Wool Reeord and Textile World (London prices). Boston Commercial 
Bulletin (Boston prices) .] 


Month. 


ws 


BRRBSRERES AE 


February.. 
March 


BeBe 


3 Ohio, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia, } blood, unwashed. 
2 British fleece wool—pick shrop hoggets. ' 


j 
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Imports of wool, unmanufactured, into the United States by months, 
1921, 


(Statement prepared by Research and Foreign Statistics Section, Bureau 
of Markets and Crop Estimates. Source, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. ] 

Pounds. 
21, 169, 480 
42, 885, 968 
98, 103, 098 
65, 402, 631 


Petal -(hour StS) oo nc anc wcdsenccueskne 227, 561, 377 


——— 
IT as cries micin cows lessen cateiarinitliiatinsnialnin ditilactiiias bleating anitndsl 


January 
EE nninanwtinameasnaaenemeapaiarnantniaman® 


14, 744, 598 
5, 951, 755 
9, 396, 864 

15, 866, 744 

14, 592, 459 
9, 085, 706 

10, 946, 395 

12, 519, 853 


August_._ 
September 
October_._- 
November 
December 


Total (eight months) 


Total for year 1921 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish to show that the figures 
quoted by the Senator are wrong. I do not know who prepared 
them, but to show that they are wrong, I want to quote from 
the Tariff Commission as to the London market. For instance, 
36/40’s crossbred fleeces on March 5, 1921, were unsalable; they 
could’ not sell them. In April they could not sell them. On 
May 12 they were 9 pence, or 18 cents. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. May I inquire from what the 
Senator is reading? 

Mr. SMOOT, I am reading from “ Recent Tendencies in the 
Wool Trade,” page 12. On June 18 the price was 9 pence, or 18 
cents; on July 28, 7 pence, or 14 cents. That is not 20 cents a 
pound. On September 15 the price was 8 pence, or 16 cents. 
Then, coming down to October 15, 1921, the price was 8 pence, 
or 16 cents; October 30, 8 pence, or 16 cents; December 8, 84 
pence, or 17 cents; January 12,10 pence, or 20 cents; February, 
9 pence, or 18 cents; March 10, 9 pence, or 18 cents. 

Now, let us see whether there was not any increase in the 
price during the first four months of 1921. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, will the Senator 
pardon an interruption? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator has given us the fig- 
ures for the very lowest grade of wool scheduled. 

Mr. SMOOT. And the Senator said there was no wool sold 
for 20 cents in London. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
tor said. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The table shows the average price 
of wool, and it gives the quality as three-eighths crossbred. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course there never was any three-eighths 
crossbred that sold for 20 cents. 

Mr. WALSH of Moiitana. The Senator does not intend to 
say that the grades he spoke of are ordinary western country 
wools? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; and I say to the Senate of the United 
States that there was not any question but what the price was 
never less than 20 cents a pound on western wools in London. 
There is no doubt about it at all. That, however, is on the 
scoured pound. That is not in the grease. On the scoured 
pound the Senator will note that I quoted as to the three- 
eighths crossbred and not in the grease. The prices I quoted 
were on scoured wool, not wool in the grease. 

Then, taking the prices showing the advances on wool, the 
increases began in January. On the fine staple in October, 
1920, the price was $1.37. Then the peak began to fall. In 
January the slump came and prices went to 83 cents, in April to 
90 cents, and then fell in July to 83 cents, in October to 83 
cents, and in January, 1922, went to 91 cents. That is on the 
scoured pound. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, will the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wru14s in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Massachusetts yield to the Senator from 
Idaho? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
Idaho. 

Mr. GOODING. The junior Senator from Massachusetts is 
discussing the question of the tariff from the laboring man’s 
standpoint; and he is fighting for a reduction of every duty 
which is contained in the bill. I myself am advocating a high 
protective duty and yoting for every rate, regardless of how 
high it may be, in the interest of the laboring man. This coun- 


Oh, the Senator is quite in error. 
I will let the Recorp speak for what the Sena- 


I yield to the Senator from 
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try is the only country in the world, Mr. President, which, 
since the World War, has not increased the protection afforded 
to manufacturers. There is no exception to that rule. Ger- 
many, as measured by the mark, has increased her protective 
tariff rates sixty-five times ; Austria, measured by the kronen, has 
increased her protective tariff rates two hundred times; but we 
permit importers in this country to go to all foreign countries, 
with their depreciated currencies, and to bring in foreign goods 
and sell them here regardless of what they cost. On the other 
hand, the people are not getting any benefit from such impor- 
tations, as has been clearly shown by the exhibits which have 
been presented here on different occasions, which demonstrated 
that as high as 3,000 per cent profit was being charged by the 
department stores on foreign-made goods. 

Our tariff law to-day affords the lowest protection accorded 
by any country on the earth, not even excepting free-trade Eng- 
land, England has 26 per cent protection, as against all Ger- 
man imports, while the average rates in the pending bill are not 
35 per cent. Besides that, England provides a protective rate of 
33 per cent additional on all her “ key” industries. Unless we 
do what Germany is doing, what Austria is doing, and what 
every other country is doing—shut our doors against imports 
of goods of foreign manufacture whigh may be manufactured - 
in our country we shall not put to work the 3,000,000 or 4,000,000 
men now out of employment, for those men can only be put to 
work by starting the wheels of industry. 

The Senator from Massachusetts may say that we are not 
getting any great amount of imports from Germany, but we are 
getting a very much larger amount of imports, not in dollars 
and cents, perhaps, but very much larger in amount, to dis- 
place labor than we got before the war; two or three times as 
much. Unless we de what every other country has done, prac- 
tically impose an embargo, we shall never increase our manu- 
factures. I can understand why the Senator might oppose the 
rates proposed if they were based on the American valuation, 
or might feel that the rates were too high, but on the foreign 
valuation, measured by the mark and by the kronen, and the 
depreciated currencies of other countries, we have not any pro- 
tection at all. 

I do not care how high may be the rates which are adopted 
in this bill, it is not going to help some of our manufacturing 
industries. I am discussing the tariff bill, I wish to say to 
the Senator from Massachusetts, in the interest of the laboring 
man. It is his question, and nobody else’s. I want such pro- 
tection as will give him a job in America; and the only way he 
can get it will be by protecting our industries and shutting out 
imports, because when we import $1,000,000 worth of foreigv 
products we import $1,000,000 worth of foreign labor. That 
is all there is to the question of protection—the opportunity 
for the American laboring man to have a job. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, one distine- 
tion between the position of the Senator from Idaho and of 
myself is this: He wants the laboring man to have a job, while 
I want the laboring man to have a wage which bears some rela- 
tionship to the cost of living. To obtain that for him it is very 
essential that reasonably low protective tariff duties shall be 
levied. 

However, the discussion just indulged by the Senator from 
Idaho is of a general nature and does: not relate to the subject 
under consideration. At some other time I shall again discuss, 
if necessary, at length my general views upon protective tariff 
duties, but at this time I am trying to confine the discussion 
and have up to now confined it to the schedule and paragraphs 
which are immediately under consideration. Mr. President, 
I must proceed with my argument. 

RATE UNDER EMERGENCY TARIFF LAW. 


Mr. President, in order to appreciate the magnitude of the 
proposed duty let us make a comparison of the duties levied 
in previous laws. To do this we should transpose the duty 
levied vn wool in the grease to its equivalent in clean content. 

First, let us consider the emergency tariff law. This law 
imposed a duty of 15 cents per pound on unwaShed wool, 30 
cents per pound on washed wool, and 45 cents per pound on 
scoured wool. But the rates actually in effect were double 
those here noted because of a joker relating to skirted wool, 
which reads as follows: 

On weol and hair provided for in this paragraph, which is sorted or 
increased in value by the rejection of any part of the original fleece, 
the duty shall be twice the duty to which it would otherwise be subject, 
but not more than 45 cents per pound. 

Incidentally it is to be noted that this limitation of 45 cents 
per pound refers to wool in the condition in which imported. 
It does not apply to the unwashed wool which, if skirted, 
would be dutiable at 30 cents; but makes the duty on washed 


. 
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wool, if skirted, 45 cents instead of 60 cents, and it prevents 
any increase in the duty of 45 cents on scoured wool—that is, 
wool imported in the scoured condition, It is therefore plain 
that the equivalent clean-content duty can be very high despite 
this 45-cent limitation. On unwashed wool which has been 
skirted and which shrinks 50 per cent the duty would be 
equivalent to 60 cents per pound, clean content. 

The importance of this joker can best be appreciated when 
we understand that practically all the wool for clothing im- 
ported into this country up to the passage of the emergency law 
was skirted wool. All previous laws levied a duty upon wool 
on the grease basis. The emergency law apparently followed 
that principle of levying a duty on wool on the grease basis, 
but by the injection of this clause practically doubles the rates. 
Thus the rate of 15 cents per pound on unwashed wool, because 
it is imported in the skirted condition, actually amounts to 30 
cents per grease pound or, assuming a 50 per cent shrinkage, 
60 cents per pound clean content. 

Wool in the grease includes wool which is increased in value 
by the rejection of part of the original fleece. 

“Skirting” is merely the removing of those parts of the 
fleece which contain extraneous matter, other than grease, for 
the purpose of decreasing the shrinkage of wool. 

Because in the past the duty on wool has always been levied 
upon the grease basis the domestic importer has always brought 
in skirted wool in order to save payment of duty on extraneous 
matter, other than grease. The effect of the joker, therefore, 
is that for practical purposes the duties named in the emer- 
gency law are actually doubled and amount to an embargo. 

RATB UNDER THE UNDERWOOD LAW. 
Under the Underwood law all wool was admitted free. 
RATER UNDER THE PAYNE-ALDRICH LAW, 


Under the Payne-Aldrich law wools of the type in paragraph 
1102—wool for use in clothing—were divided into two classes— 
Class I and Class II. The duty on Class I wool was 11 cents 
per pound on the grease basis, and on Class II it was 12 cents 
per pound on the grease basis. The great bulk of our imports 
of wool fall into Class I. This 11-cent rate on wool in the 
zrease is equivalent to approximately 22 cents on the clean- 
content basis. Or, assuming that under a clean-content duty 
imported wool would not be skirted: and would shrink 55 or 
56 per cent, the equivalent of an 11-cent grease duty would be 
about 25 cents per pound, clean content. As a matter of fact, 
the foreign wools, if unskirted, would probably shrink less than 
55 per cent on the average. In fixing the clean-content rate in 
paragraph 1102 at 33 cents per pound it is to be noted that the 
Senate amendment increases the duty 50 per cent over the rate 
in the Payne-Aldrich law; or, on the second assumption above, 
33 per cent; or, in case of low shrinkage, more than 50 per cent. 


INEQUITIES OF PREVIOUS LAWS GROWING OUT OF DUTIES LEVIED ON A 
GREASE BASIS, 


Under the Payne-Aldrich tariff law and under previous pro- 
tective tariff laws the duty on wool was a specific duty levied 
upon the grease basis. The inequitaple results of such a duty 
are notorious in the wool trade. . 

Under such a system of duties it is obvious that there is a 
premium placed upon the importation of wool with a minimum 
shrinkage, for the lower the shrinkage the less duty which must 
be paid upon grease. The reason for importing low-shrinking 
wool under this condition is precisely the same as the reason 
for importing skirted wool—that is, any reduction in the amount 
of matter extraneous to the native fiber will lead to a saving in 
the amount of duty. 

The result of all this was that those sections of the domestic 
wool-manufacturing industry which were forced to utilize high- 
shrinking wool were discriminated against in comparison with 
those branches of the industry which were able to use medium or 
low-shrinking wool. Inasmuch as the woolen branch of the 
industry—carded woolen manufacture—is more largely depend- 
ent upon the finer and higher shrinking wools than is the 
worsted branch, it follows that the effect of a duty levied upon 
the grease basis has been to discriminate against the carded 
woolen manufacturers and in favor of the worsted manufac- 
turers. 

Of course, the Democratic Underwood tariff, placing wool on 
the free list, eliminated this discrimination. The public protest, 
particularly: against Schedule K, which followed the enactment 
of the Payne-Aldrich law was so loud and was such a powerful 
factor in the repudiation of that bill by the electorate in the 
election of 1912 that it can be safely asserted that this coun- 
try will never return to the levying of duties on wool on a 
grease basis. 


XLII——666 


RECENT IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 


Mr, President, statistics show that after the passage of the 
emérgency tariff law importations of wool dropped from 52,- 
000 000 pounds in April and 80,000,000 pounds in March to 
868,000 pounds in June and 656,000 pounds in July. August 
showed a jump to 3,000,000 pounds, while in September the 
importations fell. back to 293,000 pounds. It is to be noted 
that importation figures here quoted are “general importa- 
tions ”—that is, they include both wool entered in bond and 
wool entered for consumption, or upon which the duty has 
been paid. Table 4 in the Tariff Commission’s report on 
the operation of the emergency tariff law shows very clearly 
that practically all of these importations of wool since the 
enactment of the emergency law have gone into bonded 
warehouses. - The outstanding feature of Tables 3A and 3B is 
that the emergency tariff law almost shut off the imports of 
Class I and Class II wool. It must be borne in mind, however, 
that we must import wool at any price in order to take care of 
our consumption. The Tariff Commission, in the same report, 
points out the fact that there has been some importation of wool 
for possible speculative purposes. Wool has been imported and 
stored in bonded warehouses on the assumption that this bill 
might establish a rate lower than that in the emergency law. It 
can be readily seen why this should be done. Without the joker 
above referred to, the duty on wool at 15 cents per pound on the 
grease basis would be lower on the average than would be the 
duty of 33 cents per clean pound, which is imposed in the Senate 
bill. But inasmuch as the skirted clause in the emergency tariff 
law makes the actual duty 30 cents per pound on the grease 
basis—which would be equivalent to approximately 60 cents per 
clean pound—it is apparent that the duty in the emergency tariff 
law is, for practical purposes, higher even than the 33 cents per 
pound duty in the Senate bill, though to the casual observer 
apparently much less. Consequently there has been of late a 
considerable importation of wool accumulating in the bonded 
warehouses, upon which it is expected that a lower duty may 
be levied under the proposed low. Of course, if there were 
any assurance that the emergency law would continue to operate 
over a long period, it is quite likely that the domestic purchaser 
of foreign wools would instruct his foreign clients not to skirt 
the wool, in order that the doubling of the duty might be 
avoided. But in view of the tentative nature of the emergency 
law it has not been feasible to carry out such a scheme, and the 
result has been that the actual rates applied have been double 
those contained in the emergency law. If the emergency law 
were to operate over a sufficiently long period, the skirting of 
wool shipped to this country would probably cease, as has been 
stated, and in this case the rates actually operative under the 
emergency law would be not far different from the rate of 33 
cents per clean pound contained in the Senate bill. 

Assuming that the average shrinkage of unskirted imported 
wool would be, say, 55 per cent, the duty of 15 cents per grease 
pound in the emergency tariff would be equivalent to about 33 
cents per pound, which is the duty in the Senate bill. Some of 
the unskirted foreign wools will, of course, shrink more than 55 
per cent; others less than 55 per cent. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BURSUM. I desire to call the attention of the Senator 
from Massachusetts to the fact that there is a slight difference 
of opinion about this “ joker ” which he has been talking about. 
Of course, it is admitted that the rate of the emergency tariff 
was a higher rate than the rate which is now proposed. The 
emergency tariff provided for a rate of 45 cents. The rate on 
wool in the grease was 15 cents. The duty on skirted wools or 
washed wools or wools in any way improved through the process 
of manufacture or partial manufacture, altering the character 
of the fleece, was 30 cents; but the Senator is hardly fair about 
this “ joker” proposition. 

The truth of the matter is that it is the grower on whom the 
“joker” has been practiced from time immemorial. The producer 
has been led to believe, and those interested in cutting down the 
rate of duty on the wool have led Congress to believe, that 11 cents 
a pound duty, as provided under the Payne-Aldrich law, and as 
provided under nearly every other tariff that I can recall at 
this time, was intended to be 11 cents a pound on a whole fleece 
taken off the sheep, or wool in the grease. How did it work 
in practice? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I do not think there is any 
difference between us. What the Senator means to say is that 
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the American woolgrower all of these years has been selling 
unskirted wool, while the importer has been selling skirted wool. 
Is that true? 

Mr. BURSUM. The importer has done this—— 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Is that a fact? 

Mr. BURSUM. That is a fact, and here is where the Ameri- 
can producer has been defrauded: He has not obtained the pro- 
tection that the public believed he was obtaining. For instance, 
the duty would be 11 cents a pound. What would the importer 
do? He would eliminate the belly, eliminate the tags, eliminate 
the sides, and bring in the choice portion of that fleece, which 
would shrink all the way from 30 to 40 per cent. In place of 
bringing in 334 pounds of wool, which was estimated when that 
duty was levied, for 11 cents, he would bring in 60 pounds of 
wool, and in some instances 70 pounds of wool; so that he was 
simply cutting down the rate of duty as intended by the makers 
of the bill at least 50 per cent, and thereby defrauding the 
producer of this country ef the protection which was intended 
for him. I say that the joker has been in favor of the manu- 
facturer, in favor of the importer, and it has been against the 
producer and the grower. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I do not think 
I differ very much with the Senator about the situation he has 
described, There is no doubt whatever but that the American- 
grown weol, because it was not skirted, shrank more than the 
imported wool, which was skirted, and therefore that the duty 
of 11 cents per pound on grease wool was not entirely and com- 
pletely effective in giving to the woolgrower exactly 11 cents 
per pound more than he would have received if the wool that 
came in from Europe was not skirted. 

Mr. LODGE rose. } 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I will yield to my colleague 
in just a moment. Anticipating a reduction from the emer- 
gency law in the present law, there have been imported large 
amouats of wool, which are held in bend and will be released 
when this new tariff law becomes operative. the wool importers 
figuring that it is better to hold it in bond and wait and see 
if they can get a less rate than they could get under the emer- 
gency law, because the emergency law was prohibitive. 

I new yield to my colleague. 

Mr. LODGE. I was only going to make the point that in my 
colleague's first statement I thought he made a little error, be- 
cause there has come into the port of Beston since the ist of 
January the largest amount of wool ever imported; but, of 
course, it is in bond, as my colleague says, awaiting the pas- 
sage of this bill. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes. Mr. President, I have 
those figures before me, and while I am not going to take the 
time to read them, I do not think there is any disagreement 
between us that the emergency law has shut out the importa- 
tions ef wool which were immediately applied to commercial 
uses in this country, and that whatever importations have 
come in recently have been in bond and have been held in bond 
for the purpose of waiting for a change in rates. 

Mr. LODGE. Over 100,000,000 pounds have come into Bos- 
ton. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In just a moment. Of course, 
that is to be expected. How could you expect the manufactur- 
ang interests in this country who, under the Underwood law, 
have been getting free wool, and who, under the Payne-Aldrich 
law, have been getting wool at 11 cents a pound in the grease, 
to meet now, in this time of great depression, a price of 30 
cents on wool in the grease, or 60 cents on the cleaned content? 

I yield to the Senator frem Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to say that the so-called 
“ joker” in the emergency tariff bill was put in there with full 
knowledge of what it really meant; and let me tell the Senator 
one reason why it was worded just as it was. 

On March 18, 1922, a certain Philadelphia importer of wool 
undertook to bring in wool here classed as carpet wool, so that 
it would come in free, or, if not free, in clothing under the 
lowest rate of duty, and inside of those bales was the finest 
wool from South America. It happened to be detected. If it 
had not been detected, simply through one bale of wool having 
been torn and the wool showing, there would have been $275,000 
worth of wool imported into the United States, and the great 
bulk of that value would have been fine wool, and the Govern- 
ment of the United States would have been cheated out of 
every dollar of duty. I am quite sure that the Senator has 
heard of that case. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have heard of that case. 
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Mr. SMOOT. That was on March 18 of the present year. 
That was after the emergency bill was in operation; and then 
they tried to rob the American Treasury of the amount of the 


-| duty by putting coarse carpet wools around fine wools from 


South America. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, the Senator’s 
suggestion leads me to the next proposition which I was about 
to discuss. , 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not want to be misunder- 
stood in what I said. I do not want it thought that I have said 
that all importers would try to defraud the Government in 
this way. That is not so; but I do want to say that the im- 
porters have the brightest minds that there are in the United 
States, and they have taken the very best attorneys and the 
very best appraisers that the Government of the United States 
has educated for years and years. I am not blaming them if 
they can pick a hole in the wording of the tariff law; but they 
have these men at work, and that is what they are paid for, and 
if there is any flaw in the wording of any paragraph or any 
part of a schedule of any kind that can be turned to the disad- 
vantage of the Government they are going to do it. 

Mind you, if it is done lawfully, I have not a word of com- 
plaint about it. I think they are entitled to get the very best 
advice in the world, no matter whether the Government of the 
United States has educated their advisers or not. I am not 
objecting to that. But I do object to the importers using this 
method of fraud in order to cheat the United States out of 
dollars and cents. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
with the Senator in that respect. 
ment. 


I think we are all im accord 
Let me resume my argu- 


FINANCIAL DIFFICULTIES OF THE WOOLGROWERS. 

Mr. President, that the woolgrowers suffered severely in the 
great decline of 1920 and the depression of 1921 can not be 
deubted; but so did all branches of industry suffer, and so 
did the eonsuming public. During part of this period statis- 
tics indieate that from two to four million wage earners have 
been out of work. 

That every effort should be made to improve the fimancial 
condition of the woolgrower all agree, but he should expect no 
more to be done for him by the Government through indirect 
taxation levied upon the consumer than those engaged in any 
other industry. He should not expect the great majority of 
our people to be burdened by taxation to a greater degree than 
at present solely for his benefit. He should bear in mind also 
that as a consumer he will have to pay an enhanced price for 
clothing for himself and family, and that the general increase 
in prices through the high protective tariff duties upon clothes 
and other necessities of life will increase accordingly the 
wages he will have to pay his help who will have to pay 
higher living costs. 

There is a point where it is fundamentally uneconomic for a 
government to extend protection to an industry which yields 
as is claimed only meager returns to those engaged in it under 
extreme protection. 

cosT THE MANUPACTURER. 

The production of wool in the United States during the past 
40 years averaged very close to 300,000,000 pounds in the 
grease, which, with a shrinkage of 60 per cent, gives 120,000,000 
pounds of clean wool. Imports of Class I and Class II wools— 
disregarding Class HII, carpet wools—that will be required 
from abroad may be estimated as at least 106,000,000 pounds of 
clean wool per annum, This gives a total consumption of wool 
for clothing of about 220,000,000 pounds of clean wool per year. 

Assuming that the duty fulfills its purpose of raising the value 
of domestic wools by the amount of the duty, the increased cost 
to the wool manufacturer—which will, of course, be passed on 
to the public, after further pyramiding—of the 33 cents a pound 
duty on clean wool will be $72,600,000 a year. 

Mr. President, let me ask my friends on the other side if 
they are prepared, in the face of the greatest depression in the 
history of this country, to say to the American people, “ Con- 
gress has increased the price of your wearing apparel, of your 
blankets, of your overeoat, of your clothing”? Will you dare to 
pass such legislation, in view of all previous laws upon this sub- 
ject, in view of the action of the House one year ago this very 
time, when the depression was greater, determining that the fair, 
just rate to all interests concerned was 25 cents and not 33 
eents? Can you justify it? Can you expect a verdict of ap- 
proval from the American people? Do you not knew that there 
is no issue more effective than that which touches the indi- 
vidual? Do you not know that the statement of any publie 
man on any platform in this country calling attention to the 
fact that you, as a United States Senator, voted to increase 
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the price of a suit of clothes $2.50, the price of a dress $2.50, 
the price of an overcoat $5, is an argument which penetrates 
deep and has a decisive effect on election day? 

It is amusing to hear men declare on this floor that in- 
creasing tariff duties does not affect prices and that putting 
articles upon the free list does not reduce prices. I ask, 
What are tariff duties for? Is there any difference between 
the free list and a protective duty, and if there is, is it not 
this, that products on the free list ought to permit prices 
to be forced down, and not up, while articles which bear a 
protective duty, in the natural course of events, would reflect 
increased prices? Yet Senator after Senator on this floor has 
had the hardihood to say at one time or another that high 
protective duties do not reflect increased prices, and then, in 
another breath, to say that the putting of articles on the free 
list does not lower prices. 

No man has said that more effectively than the distinguished 
Senator from Utah. He always tells you that the retailer and 
the manufacturer are going to get theirs anyway, regardless 
of tariff duties. Yet we sit here making assertions of reck- 
less and scandalous profiteering and declare we are power- 
less. The people will not take that answer from us any 
longer. The people are not going to permit us to cloak and 
hide our responsibility to keep their taxes and their cost of 
living at a low level by assertions of that kind. 

Mr. President, I will discuss now the objections to the use 
of the brackets in paragraph 1102, 

The House bill based the duty on raw wool, other than car- 
pet wool, upon the clean content.” The Senate bill substitutes 
for this an elaborate sliding scale of duties based on wool in 
the grease and graduated by steps according to the shrinkage. 

Beginning with the highest shrinking wools—those shrinking 
more than 93 per cent upon which the duty is 1.6 cents per 
grease pound—the duty is graduated upward by 1 cent per 
grease pound for each decline of 3 per cent in the shrinkage. 

The entire scale of duties is worked out in such a way as to 
approximate 33 cents per pound on the clean content of wool. 
The elaborate scale of brackets covering nearly three pages in 
the Senate bill, when translated into plain English, simply 
means that the duty on clean wool shall be approximately 33 
cents per pound. By camouflaging the duty in this manner, 
however, it is made to appear much lower than 33 cents per 
pound. ; 

If the only objections which could be urged against this 
scheme were that it is intended to deceive the public and that 
it consumes an unnecessary amount of space in the bill, it 
would not be so serious; but the sliding-scale system is pe- 
culiarly objectionable, because it can not be administered in 
such a way as to avoid constant litigation. Litigation will arise 
from the fact that whenever the test of the imported wool 
shows a shrinkage slightly less than the amount required for 
classification in the next higher bracket—where the duty would 
be 1 cent per grease pound lower—the importer will be strongly 
inclined to protest the classification, 

To take an illustration: Suppose that the examiner figures 
the shrinkage of a given importation of wool at 59.4 per cent. 
The wool would then be dutiable at 134 cents per pound, because 
it falls within the bracket which covers wool shrinking more 
than 57 per cent and not more than 60 per cent. Obviously, if 
the importer can prove that the shrinkage is 60.1 per cent in- 
stead of 59.4 per cent, he will be able to save 1 cent per grease 
pound on the shipment, because in such case it would be duti- 
able at 124 cents under the bracket which covers wool shrinking 
more than 60 per cent and not more than 63 per cent. 

Let us carry the illustration further. The difference between 
the estimates of shrinkage in the above illustration is seven- 
tenths of 1 per cent. Under a straight clean-content duty of 33 
cents a mistake of 1 per cent in estimating the shrinkage would 
amount to one-third of 1 cent per grease pound; a mistake of 
seven-tenths of 1 per cent would, therefore, amount to seven- 
tenths of one-third cent, or seven-thirtieths of 1 cent. Under 
the Senate bill the same mistake in estimating the shrinkage 
would amount to 1 cent per gvease pound. On a shipment of 
500,000 pounds of wool in the grease the duty involved in a mis- 
take of seven-tenths of 1 per cent in estimating the shrinkage 
would amount under the straight clean-content duty of 33 cents 
to 500,000 times seven-thirtieths of 1 cent, or $1,166.66; but 
under the bracket system in the Senate bill it would amount to 
500,000 times 1 cent, or $5,000. 

Nor is this all. Under the Senate bill the amount of duty 
involved in a mistake in estimating the shrinkage will be much 
greater for the importer of high-shrinking wool than for the im- 
porter of low-shrinking wool who brings in the same amount in 
clean equivalent. Both importers would have 1 cent per grease 


pound at stake; but 1 cent per grease pound is a more serious 
matter for the importer of high-shrinking wool than for the 
importer of low-shrinking wool—that is, if the examiner’s esti- 
mate runs against rather than in favor of him. If it runs in his 
favor no litigation will ensue, but if it runs against him the 
incentive to protest will be particularly strong. 

Mr. SMOOT. As far as I am concerned, I would just as 
lief not have the brackets, and perhaps I would a little rather 
have it that way. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, I am very glad to hear that. 
I ask the Senator if there is any likelihood of there being an 
amendment changing that feature? 

Mr. SMOOT. I can not say as to that. So far the com- 
mittee has not agreed to any amendment along that line. I 
only expressed my personal view when I stated to the Senator 
what I did. Yet I want to say frankly that there is one reason 
why it would be better in brackets; but I think the other rea- 
sons overbalance that. When we discuss this later I will 
frankly state to the Senator what they are. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. At another time we will dis- 
cuss that feature of the sliding scale suggested in the committee 
amendment. 

Mr. President, if I may proceed I will now discuss the subject 
of production. 

Mr, President, the production of wool has not materially in- 
creased in the United States in the last 40 years. Our production 
averages very close to 300,000,000 pounds per year. Our con- 
sumption has averaged—l quote from the Tariff Commission’s 
report on the emergency tariff—in recent years, owing to the un- 
usual war-time demands, from 600,000,000 pounds to 800,000,000 
pounds. Of this amount, about 300,000,000 pounds were pro- 
duced in the United States and 400,000,000 pounds imported. 
For a series of years before the war, out of a total consumption 
of about 525,000,000 pounds per year, 300,000,000 were grown in 
the United States. (See Table 1 in the aforementioned report.) 
It is to be noted from this table that the percentage of foreign 
wool consumed in 1921 was about 53 per cent. During the war 
it was as high as 65 per cent. Prior to the war it was about 40 
per cent. 

Let me show you what the record of production in this coun- 
try has been. I want to say to the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. WAtsH] that I hope he was not misled by what the Sena- 
tor from Utah said, for the Senator from Utah is a very able and 
very clever man and he has the rare ability to state one fact 
which proves the thing which he then wants to demonstrate, 
omitting another fact which would quite change the conclusion 
one would arrive at. r 

Mr. SMOOT. It is unintentional. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator very cleverly 
stated that the number of sheep in this country had decreased. 
What would one take that mere statement to mean except that 
the production of wool had decreased? Would one not take it 
to mean that, when we were discussing and considering wool? 
He said that the number of sheep in this country had decreased 
50 per cent. He told the Senator from Montana that. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator doubt that? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, I say to the Senator that I 
do not care how much smaller the number of sheep in this coun- 
try is, the fact is that the production of wool has not decreased 
50 per cent, or anywhere near that. Am I correct abcut that? 

Mr, SMOOT. Of course, there is a finer grade of wvol grown, 
which makes more pounds of wool per head to-day than when 
we had 67,000,000 head of sheep. I thought everybody knew it. 
There was no intention in my mind of misleading anyone. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator was trying to 
show how this industry had suffered and how much it had 
slid back; that the number of sheep had decreased 50 per cent, 
and that therefore we must appreciate that the industry was 
gradually getting less and less able to take care of its former 
production. The cold facts are that there has been practically 
no decrease in the production of wool. I do not care whether 
wool comes off the backs of 10 sheep or 3 sheep, the number of 
pounds to-day is about the same as it has been in the last 40 
years. Will the Senator agree with that? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think it is a little less. It is easily under- 
stood, and I thought every Senator understood, that in the 
years we were speaking of every sheep man kept his lambs, and 
his lambs were counted the first year in the increase in the 
number of sheep in the United States. To-day that is all 
changed. The lambs go to the market, with the exception of 
enough lambs to keep the ewe herd alive. Years ago we used 
to have wethers, and kept the wethers until they were 2, 3, and 
4 years old, and that is where we used to get our wool from. 
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It is entirely different now. We run ewe herds entirely, an.\ the 
only lambs that are saved from the market are enough lambs to 
keep the ewe herds alive and up to the standard. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. J called attention to that 
because I thought the Senator from Montana [Mr. WarsH], 
who was talking about the production of wool, would gather 
from the statement made by the Senator from Utah that eur 
production had decreased 50 per cent, 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Montana knows the situa- 
tion just as well as the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. WALSH ef Massachusetts. I think both the Senator 
from Utah and the Senator from Montana have the advantage 
over me in kpewing more about the wool-growing industry 
than I do. But, as I said in the beginning, plenty of statistics 
are available for one who wants to be informed upon the 
subject. But let us now consider a comparison of domestic 
production and domestic consumption, 

For 16 years under Republican control before 1913 there was 
a duty of 11 cents per pound on grease wool, which practically 
never amounted to less than 30 per cent ad valorem, and fre- 
quently exceeded 100 per cent. Scarcely had the Democratic 
Party placed wool on the free list when the war broke out 
and prices were raised to such a level that, for the growers 
of wool at least, the result was even better than under Repub- 
lican protection. 

Under such favorable circumstances one would suppose the 
wool industry of this country would bave flourished and the 
domestic production increased. The plain truth is that domestic 
production has net increased, and, for one reason or another, 
it would appear that this country is not as well suited ‘to wool 
growing as to other industries, and that even high protective 
tariff duties have not resulted in the development of this indus- 
try to the extent of taking care of only about one-half of our 
domestic consumption. 

In 1891 this country raised 309,474,876 pounds of wool; in 
1895, 294,296,296 pounds; in 1900, 288,656,621 pounds; in 1905, 
295,488,438 pounds; in 1910, 821,862,750 pounds; in 1915, 288,- 
777.000 pounds; in 1920, 260,270,000 pounds; and in 1921, ac- 
cording to the best available figures, the clip fell to 240,000,000 
pounds. Our per capita domestic consumption decreased from 
6.16 pounds in 1884 to 2.9 pounds in 1921. 

We are forced to go into the markets of the world to buy 
from 40 to 50 per eent of our annual consumption. A fair 
average annual consumption of scoured wool would be in the 
neighborhood of 220,000,000 pounds, and our domestic clip is now 
about 120,000,000 pounds of scoured wool, leaving 100,000,000 
pounds to be imported. 

In view of our needs and the failure of the wool industry to 
keep pace with the increased demand for wool or show any 
material growth during the last 40 years, how can we justify 
an increase in the protective tariff duty on weol over 50 per cent 
above the highest duty heretofore levied? 

Mr. WALSH of Mentana. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield to the Senator from 
Montana. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator is quite right that the 
production of wool in this eountry has remained practically 
stationary. I perhaps did not speak accurately. I was re- 
ferring to the number of sheep. The number of sheep in the 
eountry diminished from about 64,000,000 in 1903 to about 
45,000,000 in 1921, but the sheep bear more wool, so that the 
production has remained practically stationary. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I ought to say to the Sen- 
ator that even the Department of Agriculture had some doubts 
about the accuracy of their figures with reference to the in- 
dustry. Undoubtedly the fact is that there has been some de- 
crease, but I think there is a good deal of confusion about the 
accuracy of the figures. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. There can be no doubt about it. 
I may say there has been a very substantial decrease. There 
has been a decrease of at least 50 per cent in my own State, 
and the conditions there obtaining likewise prevail to a greater 
or less extent throughout all the western country, That is by 
reason of the fact that the open range is being appropriated as 
a result of our industries being changed from pastoral to agri- 
cultural. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It is in this country some- 
what of a pioneer industry. There is no question about that. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. There is no doubt that similar 
conditions are operative—I know them to be operative, in fact, 
all over the western portion of the country. I have no doubt 
that they are equally operative in South America, in the Argen- 
tine, in Australia, and to a greater or less extent in South 
Africa. 
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The last report we have from the Tariff Commission on this 
subject, just out, has the following to say on the subject: 


Owing to extensions in the area of cultivated land and to competi- 
tien of cattle with sheep, the number of sheep had been declining 
Speed steadily for a long period prior to the war. Wool preduction 

owever, had remained about stationary, owing in 
selection for heavier fleeces within breeds, particularly in the case 
merinos, and in part to the rapid adoption of crossbreeding for mutton 


art to breeding ap 


I rose to emphasize the point the Senator is making that, 
despite the long period in which this indwstry has been pro- 
tected, the number of sheep in the country continues steadily 
to decline, but it continues to decline by reason of the condi- 


Mr. SMOOT, This tells the story, I will say to the Senator: 
In 1901 the average weight per fleece was 5.06 pounds. 
1902 it was 5.10 pounds. In 1903 it fell to 4.49 pounds per 
fleece in the United States. That can be accounted for by the 
fact that that was a very wet year, and when it is a very wet 
year the fleeces, particularly of the western wool, are very 
much lighter in weight. Then it began to increase. 
it was 5.65 pounds per fleece; in 1907, 5460 pounds; and in 
1921 it had increased to 7.28 pounds. That is why the number 
of pounds of wool remains about the same. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am glad to ‘have that in- 
formation from ‘the Senator, because I thought the Senator was 
contending that there had been a decrease in the production of 


Mr. SMOOT. There is a decrease in the pounds of scoured 
wool, because the finer the wool and the heavier the fleece the 
greater the shrinkage in the wool. We could take the 272,564,- 
000 pounds of wool in 1921, with an average fleece of 7.28 
pounds, and would not get ‘the same amount of scoured wool out 
of that many pounds that we would out of the 287,000,000 
pounds in 1903, when the fleece weighed but 4.49 pounds. 
other words, so far as pounds were concerned, the scoured wool! 
fm 1903 was very largely in excess of what the 272,000,000 
I should think as toe 
shrinkage there would be at least 20 per cent difference in the 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, the only pur- 
pose of my argument was to call attention to the fact that with 
what people considered high protection and with a long period 
of protection this infant industry has not expanded, is not able 
to take care of the demands of the American people, and we 
must to-day import 40 to 50 per cent of all the wool consumed 
by the manufacturers of the country. There has been a steady 
increase in the amount of wool which it is necessary to import. 
Yet in the face of that history it is seriously proposed to us here 
to increase by 50 per cent the rate of duty over that enjoyed 
under the Payne-Aldrich law and to burden the American people, 
who must go into the world’s market for their wool, with a 
Where are we going to 
stop? Five years from now, when the figures show a further 
decline, the wooigrowers will be asking a duty of 40 cents. 
years from now, when we must import 60 per cent instead of 40 
per cent, or 70 per cent instead of 45 per cent, they will be here 
asking for a duty of 50 eents. It is now over 100 per cent ad 


Mr. SMOOT. Of course the Senator does not want the state- 
ment to stand that the average rate in equivalent ad valorem is 


Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts, No; I did not mean to say 
that, but I do say that there are classes of wool where it 
amounts to that. Perhaps not all of the wool, but some of the 
wool that goes into clothing pays that rate of duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. Very little of it, I will say to the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. But it approaches very close 


Mr. SMOOT. It is 1 per cent of the consumption in the 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Woo] that comes into this 
country in clothing must bear a duty of 33 eents a pound, and 
that, measured in terms of the value of the wool and the duty, 
approaches figures amounting to almost 100 per cent, varying 


Mr. President, it is proposed to give this industry a further 
opportunity to develop, though all the progress of the United 
States, by reason of its expansion and agricultural develop- 
ment in the West has not resulted in the expansion of this 
industry. It is propesed to require the American people to pay 
even more than ever before for the wool which is used for 
blankets, for sweaters, for dresses, for suits, for vvercoats—to 
pay more to try to lead the woolgrewers in different parts of 


the country to increase the production of wool. There can be no 
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other explanation. There can be no justification for such 
high tariff duties unless it is based upon the belief that the in- 
dustry can be made to grow, can be made to take care of our 
demands and to take care of them at a reasonable price. But 
there is a point where it is uneconomical for a government to 
tax its people with high protective duties; and we have reached 
that point in wool. This bill will make the burden so excessive 
that the American people can not and will not bear it. 

Mr. President, there is another aspect of this question I will 
proceed to discuss. 

TENDENCY OF HIGH PROTECTIVE DUTIES TO CREATE TRUSTS. 

Mr. President, the high duties which have been levied upon 
raw wool and the iniquitous protective duties levied upon wool 
manufactures have, together with a tendency toward centraliza- 
tion, resulted in destroying individual initiative and have re- 
sulted in the consolidation of the wool industry in the hands of 
a few. 

According to the census the capital invested in the wool manu- 
facturing industry inereased from $256,000,000 in 1899 to $450,- 
000,000 in 1908. Yet the extent to which the number of manufac- 
turing units decreased is astounding. In 1869, according to the 
census figures, there were 3,280 establishments engaged in manu- 
facturing wool; in 1879, 2,330; in 1889, 1,693; in 1899, 1,414; in 
1905, 1,213; in 1910, 1,124; and in 1915, 979. All this indicates 
that individual manufacturers were driven out of business, not 
by foreign competition, for there were no imports, but by exces- 
sive protective tariff duties, which tend to promote the creation 
of private monopolies. Unreasonably high protective tariff 
duties tend to promote profiteering; to encourage industrial 
gambling and speculation; to destroy private enterprise and 
ultimately lead to the creation of monopolies. 

During these years of high protective duties the American 
Woolen Co, has merged over 50 large independent companies 
into its organization, and now controls over 25 per cent of the 
domestic production of woolen and worsted cloth. It also fixes 
the prices; that is, the trade waits for this company’s semi- 
annual announcement and follows the prices named by this 
organization. 

Mr. President, what has destroyed these individual units? It 
was not foreign competition, for there was none, The indi- 
vidual manufacturing units of this industry were destroyed 
under protective tariff duties of the very highest kind; protec- 
tive tariff duties that were so offensive to the American public 
that they led to the complete repudiation, defeat, and eject- 
ment of the Republican administration in 1912. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. GOODING. I should like to ask the Senator if he thinks 
had Roosevelt been nominated in Chicago there would have 
been a defeat of the Republican Party, or that if there had 
been only one candidate nominated instead of two the Republi- 
can nominee would have been defeated? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, There were two candidates 
nominated by the Republicans of this country because of the 
tariff, because there was a group of Republicans who were de- 
termined to protest the rates of duty which had been levied 
in the Payne-Aldrich law, who left their party because they 
wanted to register a protest against the extortions practiced 
upon the American people through that iniquitous tariff law 
and the control of the party by reactionary leaders. 

Mr. GOODING. That is the first time I have ever heard 
that statement made. I remember the circumstances surround- 
ing the Chicago convention; there was a division between two 
contending forces. It was not over the tariff, but it was be- 
tween two men; that is about all; nothing more and nothing 
less. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I do not know of any Sena- 
tor on this floor who has indirectly more severely denounced the 
Payne-Aldrich law than has the Senator from Idaho who has 
just spoken. He has denounced the manufacturers as getting 
everything out of that law, stating that they had the big end of 
it. The only time that the manufacturers had the big end was 
under the Payne-Aldrich law, because wool has been free since 
1913. Yet the Senator now stands on the floor and asks me a 
question which would lead me to believe that he thinks the 
Payne-Aldrich law was all right. 

Mr. GOODING. No. The Senator from Massachusetts has 
not any right to think that at all. I merely said that it was not 
the tariff question which divided the Republican Party in 1912 at 
all. We have always been a unit on that on all occasions. So 
far as the principle of protection is concerned, I do not think 
there was a difference to any great extent in the two platforms 
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adopted in that year; both stood for protection. I agree, how- 
ever, that the Payne-Aldrich law was not right. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. ‘I am glad to hear the Senator 
say that. 

Mr. GOODING. That law was an outrage—there is not any 
question about that—so far as the wool duties were erncerned 
and so far as the compensatory duties were concerned. That is 
not only true of the Payne-Aldrich law but is true also of the 
Dingley law, in which that clause was first inserted. I de- 
nounce that legislation now; I have always denounced it; and 
I expect to continue to denounce it. It is for that reason that 
it is now changed in the pending bill to a scoured basis; so 
that the importers can not now take off all the heavy parts of 
the fleece and merely bring in the light wool. However, I shall 
not take up the Senator’s time to discuss how well they did the 
job; how, instead of bringing in wool shrinking 663 per cent, 
they brought it in shrinking 40 per cent. It is too long a story 
with which to take up the Senator’s time, and he is very kind 
to have yielded. so long. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator from Idaho 
has admitted that the Payne-Aldrich law was an outrage. I 
give him credit for having sufficient respect for the judgment 
of the American people to believe that they would repudiate 
its outrageous provisions in the first election that followed its 
enactment. 

Mr. GOODING. The point I make is that in the campaign 
of 1912 the tariff was not the issue, but there was an issue 
between two men. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am not going into the his- 
tory of the campaign of 1912, but everyone ought to know that 
one of the great issues of that campaign was Schedule K; and 
perhaps no feature of any tariff bill has ever been so much 
discussed upon the public platform and in the press as was 
Schedule K in the campaign of 1912. Ex-President Taft will 
net agree with the Senator from Idaho that Schedule K was 
not an issue in 1912. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
Utah, 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator has stated the number of mills 
in the United States, the number showing a decrease. I pre- 
sume he has the figures as to the number of spindles now in 
operation in the United States. Those figures will show an 
increase. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have stated that there was 
a very substantial increase in the capital invested in the indus- 
try, and I gave the figures showing such increase; there is no 
doubt the industry has grown; but what I am saying is that 
protective tariff duties tend to lead to the creation of monopo- 
lies and of trusts and tend to drive the little fellow out of 
business; and the figures which I have given are some con- 
tribution to that conelusion. 

Mr. SMOOT. 1 can not agree with the Senator as to that, 
beeause it is a question of principle that the little fellow, if he 
has protection, can live, and if he does not have it he ean not 
live. However, I will not interrupt the Senator further. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, to such an 
extent did these industries consolidate that under these high 
protective duties the American Woolen Co., as I have heretofore 
stated, which now preduces 25 per cent of all the dress and 
woolen goods manufactured in this country, consolidated 50 
separate independent factories into one of the largest and most 
prosperous organizations in this country. 

Mr. SMOOT. And TI will say to the Senator that the great 
growth of the American wool industry, as to the amount of 
capital invested, came during the time when we had free 
wool. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think undoubtedly the 
American Woolen Co. made large sums of money during the 
war, at which time wool was being admitted free. 

Mr. SMOOT. I had reference to the consolidations. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I beg the Senator’s pardon. 
I will give the Senator the figures on Monday. Fifty great 
plants, many of them located in communities with which I am 
personally familiar, some in my own State and others in vari- 
ous portions of New England and other sections of the country, 
have been consolidated, and I venture to say that nearly ail 
of them were consolidated before 1914, when free wool became 
operative. 

Mr. SMOOT. I refer to the whole United States. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I should like to call the 
Senator’s attention to the fact—and it is very kind for him to 
yield so frequently—that this is the age of centralization 
everywhere and in every ingustry ; there is ne exception to that 


I yield to the Senator from 
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rule, so far as I know. It is true of the steel industry and it 
is true of every other industry; there can be no question about 
that. It is an era of centralization and organization. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. But it is a significant fact 
that the movement toward consolidation and high protective 
tariff duties have gone together. 

Mr. President, I am not going to take up any more time. The 
many interruptions during the course of my remarks have lead 
to the prolongation of my argument. I simply wish to state that 
I may desire to-resume the floor for a short time on Monday— 
for IT assume there will not be a vote taken to-night—in order 
further to enlarge upon what I have said to-day. 

Mr. President, I desire to make the following conclusions by 
way of— 

RECAPITULATION, 

Mr. President, the foregoing discussion clearly shows: 

(1) That the rate of 33 cents per clean pound on wool 
is the highest ever levied in any tariff law, excluding from 
consideration the joker clause in the emergency law. 

(2) That the rate of 33 cents per clean pound of wool 
is 50 per cent higher than the average rate in operation under 
the Payne-Aldrich law. and on certain grades of wool where the 
shrinkage is low it is considerably more than 50 per cent higher. 

(5) That the rate of 33 cents per clean pound of wool 
is at least 33 per cent more—in some cases even higher—than 
that named in the House bill. 

(4) That the bracket sliding scale of duties through which 
the rate of 33 cents per clean pound of wool is levied is 
objectionable because it is deceptive and can not be adminis- 
tered in such a way as to avoid litigation. 

(5) That the domestic production of wool, notwithstanding 
high protective duties, has not increased and that it is now 
necessary to import from 40 to 50 per cent of the domestic con- 
sumption. 

(6) That the cost to the wool-manufacturing industry of the 
33 per cent duty on raw wool will be $72,600,000, which, when 
paid by the consumer, after pyramiding, will approximate 
%200,000,000—which figure excludes the increased cost to the 
public by reason of the manufacturers’ protective duties. 

(7) That high protective duties in the wool-manufacturing 
industry has tended to decrease the number of individual manu- 
facturing units and promote trust control of the industry. 

Mr. McCUMBER, Mr. President, the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts has reiterated time and again the declaration that 
Congress has increased the cost of the coat which is worn and 
has increased the cost of blankets. On what basis does the 
Senator from Massachusetts say that Congress has increased 
the cost of coats or blankets? Where is the beginning? Under 
the days of free wool or under the emergency tariff act? Did 
Congress increase the cost of the coat when the cloth of which 
a coat is made in April, 1920, brought $5.85 a yard? There 
was not one penny of duty on wool at that time. Did Con- 
gress make that price $5.85 a yard, or did it not? To-day, 
with a duty of 45 cents a pound upon the scoured content of 
wool, the same cloth is sold for $2.50 a yard. Did Congress 
make the price $5.85 in the first instance, and did it make the 
price $2.50 in the second instance, or did the trade, the busi- 
ness, make the prices? If it were a fact that free scoured 
content wool results in the production of a cloth costing $5.85 
per yard and that a duty of 45 cents a pound insures a cloth 
costing only $2.50 a yard, it seems to me, then, that we ought 
better put on a duty and lower the price. 

But, Mr. President, let us be honest in the discussion of this 
question. The man who manufactured and sold that article at 
$5.85 sold it for that price because he could get it. The 
manufacturer who is selling that same article for $2.50 a yard 
to-day is selling it for that price because he can not get any 
more. That is all there is to it, and it demonstrates two 
things: First, that the tariff has had no effect in fixing the 
price of that yard of cloth; and, secondly, that the price was 
fixed by the amount the trade would bear. 

Mr. President, the tariff did not add to that. You talk about 
raising the price of woolen goods. The duty to-day is 45 cents 
a pound upon the scoured content of the wool. The duty under 
the pending bill is 83 cents a pound, or 12 cents a pound less. 
Then, in God’s name, how can any man claim that reducing 
the tariff 12 cents a pound upon the scoured content is going 
to increase the cost of woolen goods? 

It is not going to affect the price of the woolen goods. 
price of those goods is coming down. 
It comes down in a single month. For instance, let.us take 
July of 1921. The same product sold for $2.72 at that time. 
In February, 1922, it sold for $2.50. The emergency tariff law 
went into effect on the 27th day of May, 1921. It did not 
step the downward course of the price of these goods. It fol- 


The 
It is bound to come down. 
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lows the economic law of supply and demand, and supply and 
demand always means the measure of the pocketbook that is to 
make the purchase. That is the thing which determines the 
prices. When the manufacturer finds that he can not sell that 
article for $5.85 any longer, he begins to lower the price, and he 
keeps on lowering it until he can sell it, until somebody will 
take his product. The tariff duty had practically no effect; 
otherwise, it would have been cheaper with no tariff upon it 
than it would with a tariff of 45 per cent, when, as a matter of 
fact, it was twice as much when there was no tariff on the 
wool itself. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, the Senator 
was talking about prices at a normal time and at the present 
time when there is a very great depression in the country. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Does the Senator argue that 
tariff duties will have no effect upon prices in the future? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am arguing that the condition of the 
country is the thing that will determine the prices. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. And not tariff duties? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Tariff duties ordinarily will have some 
effect; yes. It was an abnormal spending time in 1920 that 
made that excessively high price. The freedom of those goods 
from a tariff duty upon the wool did not seem to keep down the 
prices, and the placing of the duty will not drive the price 
beyond what the public will be willing to pay for those articles, 
and it will not stop close domestic competition. 

It is true that the manufacturer took advantage of the 1909 
tariff law, and when he was given a differential on the basis 
of 33 cents per pound on the scoured content he only paid the 
difference in the tariff to the extent of an average of 18 cents 
per pound. We will admit that, and, measured by that, you 
can say that this is a raise in the tariff, but if he had paid 
what he was supposed to pay and the farmer had gotten the 
benefit of the full 11 cents a pound upon the grease wool, and 
the manufacturer had paid 33 cents upon the scoured content, 
then he would have been paying the same duty that we are 
fixing here to-day. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield. 

Mr. POMERENE. What the Senator has said has interested 
me very much, but my correspondents, merchant tailors in 
Ohio, have written me that within a few days after the pending 
bill was reported to the Senate the American Woolen Mills 
sent out notices advancing the price of all their woolens from 
10 to 45 cents per yard, and within the last 30 days—possibly 
a little longer than that—I have been advised by some of these 
same people that there was another advance of 10 to 45 cents 
a yard. Is that correct or not? 

Mr. McCUMBER. If that is true, it verifies exactly what 1 
have been saying, namely, that the price will be fixed by the 
demand and the condition of the country rather than by the 
tariff. We have not changed the tariff, and if we do change it 
it will be changed downward and not upward. Therefore that 
is not an excuse. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McCUMBER,. Let me answer the Senator fully. 

Mr. POMERENE. All right. 

Mr. McCUMBER. What is the fact? Conditions are picking 
up a little. I will not say what the cause it. I will not say 
that it is in anticipation of a protective tariff, because that 
would bring up a question on which we might differ; but it is 
admitted that conditions are picking up and people are begin- 
ning to spend more, and the moment the manufacturers and 
others notice that they begin to raise the prices to see if they 
can not get a little more for their products. It is on the same 
principle that this importer and manufacturer of goods said 
that if this tariff bill went through he would have to raise 
the price of his coats $4.50 and the price of his overcoats $7.50. 
notwithstanding the fact that this tariff bill reduces the duty 
per pound of scoured content 12 cents per pound. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, of course I would be less 
than candid if I did not say that supply and demand to some 
extent control these prices; but I do not think—and I say this 
with all due respect—that the Senator’s answer is a complete 
answer. .It may be that these prices were tremendously high, 
as we all know they were. It may be that they had some 
thought that these tariff duties on the manufactured product 
as well as upon the raw material might have been increased or 
might have been decreased, and it may be that they were not 
decreased as much as they thought. To say that that has had 
no influence, however, is something that I can not accept. 
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Mr. McCUMBER. I do not say that. On the contrary, I 
said that, of course, it has some influence. 

Mr. POMERENE. I am glad to hear the: Senator make that 
statement. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I said that a moment ago; but it is not 
the real, governing thing that fixes the prices: 

There is another matter that I want to ask the Senator from 
Massachusetts to consider for a little while. I do not ask him 
to answer it now. ‘The sheep industry in this country, accord- 
ing to those who are best qualified to speak upon the subject, 
has decreased enormously in the last 12 or 15 years. The Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren], who has been in that in- 
dustry for years, tells me that the number of sheep in the 
United States in 1909—I think that was about the highest 
peak—was about 60,000,000, and that it is now about 35,000,000. 
The industry is about 45 per cent dead. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. In just a moment I will yield to the 
Senator. Do you want to save it? If it is 45 per cent sick 


it the living chance by whatever tariff is 
it? 

I yield to the Senator from”Montana. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President; I rose merely to 
give the accurate figures from the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will correct the figures after the Senator 
gives them to me, 

Mr. WALSH: of Montana. The peak was reached in 1903, 
when the number was 63,965,000. For 1920; the number is 
given as 45,067,000. 

Mr. McGCUMBER. Mr. President, it is not. the same relation, 
but I am informed that the differenee lies in this fact: You 
send. out your officials to get the number of sheep. Sometimes, 
in some seasons of the year, they count the lambs. They are 
pretty good-sized. In the next spring»they will not count the 
lambs because they are so small, and. they count. only the | 
grown sheep; and the records therefore do not. agree. So I 
have: tried to get from. those who are in, the business, taking 
a particular month im the. year when the lambs are about the | 
same size, the total number of sheep that year in, the United 
States and then the number in the corresponding month of a 
year 10 or 15 years after that. In, that way they ought to have 
it pretty accurately; and they tell me that it ranges not quite 
as high as the 63,000,000 that the Senator has given, but from 
about 60,000,000 at. the highest down to about 35,000,000 at the 
present time. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I interpose to say 
that I do not think there are any figures more accurate than 
those furnished by the Department of Agriculture, nor do 
I think there is any source of information on the subject that 
is more accurate. It is undoubtedly true, and the department 
doubtless will admit, that their figures are not accurate. In- 
deed, the schedule shows that at every census the figures are 
revised, sometimes revised’ upward and sometimes revised 
downward; reaching back to 1870; but these figures, I think, 
must be accepted as being as accurate as any that can be 
secured. . 

Mr. McCUMBER. Let us suppese that that is accurate, and 
that the industry is 60 per cent alive: Should we bring it back | 
to 100 per cent of good, healthy condition? I believe it is | 
for the interest of this country that we do so. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr: President, if the Senator, 
will pardon me, the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WaALsH]} 
has been arguing—but the Senator from North Dakota has not 
been present all the time—that our efforts in that direction in 
the past by high protective duties have not resulted in the | 
increase that is to be hoped for; and he argues that we could | 
not reasonably expect, accordingly, that the increase which !s 
obviously to be desired would result from these high duties: 
Does the Senator take a different view of the matter? | 

Mr. McCUMB®DR. I think that a good rate of duty, which 
will allow the farmers living in parts of the country where the 
price of land is quite high to raise a few sheep in addition 
to their other farming business, will tend to increase the | 
number, } 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 

Mr. McCUMBER. We have had some pretty hard times for | 
the sheep industry in the past. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana: The last two or three years have 
been pretty severe. 

Mr. McCUMBER. They certainly have. The industry in my 
State has: been going down, because land is so high that we 
can not afford to pasture our sheep upon it. If the sheep in- 
dustry should be more vi«luable in seme seetions of the State 


necessary to uphold 


and there is 55 per cent of a living chance, do you want to give 
' 
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es eee continued, but ff it is.going down it can not be 

Mr: WALSH of Montana; But the argument of the Senator 
is that the preduction is going down because of conditions en- 
4" Ton vs to the tariff, and that the tariff does not seem 

Mr. McCUMBER. [I do not think that is wholl I 
President. I think in States like Ohio, Kentucky, the vitehiine 
and the Carotinas, where they raise a considerable number of 
sheep, they will raise q greater number if it will pay them to 
raise them. Those are good agricultural States. 

The whole question, in a nutshell, is this: Should we give the 
farmers 33 cents per pound protection on the scoured content 
of their wool? If we should, that will be the basis of all the 
other duties. I think they are entitled to it. They should have 
had that in the act of 1909; it was intended that they should 
have it. They did not get it, but they will get it under this act. 

If we increase that rate to 33 cents a ound we will have to 
give a compensatory. duty, of course, upon the products of the 
woolen milis: We-have tried to give that in a way that would 
exactly measure the 33 cents a pound upon the scoured content 
after making due allowance for the waste. : 

In addition to that we have given a duty for protection, and 
that seems to me to be the whole question: Have we made the 
protective rates too high? 

I'think not. As I stated, the ad valorem on the manufactured 
product will be very much below that of the Payne-Aldrich 
law: It should net increase, but ought to decrease the cost of 
all woolen fabrics. 

This is a beautiful piece of cloth [exhibiting]. I went with- 
out a new suit of clothes just as long as I could, but finally 
had‘ to get one the other day, and F know the cloth is not as 
heavy or as good as this sample, whieh is quoted at $2.50 a 
yard. Yet I paid $90 for the suit I just bought. It takes 34 
yards to make a suit, and the price of the suit I bought was 
$90. With some tailors they run as high as $100 or $125. The 
little duty upon the cloth is a bagatelle compared with the labor 
cost and the overhead costs in the cost of a suit of clothes. 

Mr. SMOOT:. T notice in the New York World of July 22, 
and also in the other: New York papers, headlines like these: 


HRighteen-million-dollar blow to farmers seen in tax on arsenic—Tariff 
bill enables Guggenheims to collect’ tell—Calls it menace to war on boll 
weevil in Seuth, 


Referring to a statement of the senior Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. Suirm], I hardly think that is fair to the Ameri- 
can people. I have before me the Tariff Commission’s summary, 
and’ I want to show now just what the preduction of this 
product is in the United States, the amount imported, and the 
total value of the product. On page 17 of the Summary of Tariff 
Information the Tariff Commission make this statement: 


Description and uses: Arsemious acid or white arsenic, the most im- 
portant and the commonest form of arsenic in commerce, is an acid 
anhydride rather than a true acid. It is also known simply as 
“arsenic” or as arsenic trioxide. Arsenious acid is a white insoluble 
powder with a slightly metallic taste and vaporizes. without melting 
when heated in the open. Arsenic acid is chemically different and is 
obtained by oxidation of white arsenic. It occurs in commerce as a 
true acid, a thick sirupy liquid packed in steel drums, and in the form 
of the acid anhydride—arsenic pentoxide, which by the addition of 
water forms arsenic acid. Both of these acids, as well as all soluble 
salts of arsenic, are extremely poisonous. 

Arsenious acid is used in the manufacture of insecticides, chiefiy 
lead and calcium arsenates, im plate-glass. manufacture, as a preserva- 
tive for green hides, and in the manufacture of arsenic acid and arsenic 
salts. Arsenie-acid’ is used’ in the preparation of organic medicinal 
chemicals containing arsenic, and its salts have medicinal uses. 


Mark all the uses of this item in the United States. It is used 


| in the manufacture of plate glass, in the preservation of green 


hides, and in medicinal preparations. What is the production? 
What are the imperts? And what is the value of the whole 
product? The commission further say: 

The domestic production of white arsenic has increased from 1,497 
short tons in 1910 to 6,323 short tons, valued at $1,213,000, in 1918. 
The 1919 output was 6,029 tens. White arsenic is obtained chiefly in 
the United States as a by-product of smelting copper and lead ores, 
Arsenic acid is manufactured by oxidizing white arsenic by means of 
either nitric acid or chlorine. 

Imports of arsenie and arsenious acids from 1908 to 1918: have aver- 

2,725,575 peunds, valued at $126,828, and have come chiefly from 
jermany, Canada, England, and Belgium. Later statistics follow. 

I am not going to take the importations of the nine months. of 
1921, of 2,705,635 pounds; but I am going to take 7,479,485 pounds. 
for the year 1920 and add it to the production in the United 
States, That amounts to only 20,000,000 pounds. The value of 
the whole 20,000,000 pounds, including the duty and everything 
else, was $1,339,826. Taking the amount in the year of greatest 
manufacture in the United States, and that brought in during 
the year of greatest importation, and adding them together, it 
gives 20,000,000 pounds, and at 2 cents a pond the tariff would 
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amount to $400,000. There is quite a difference between $16,- 
000,000 and $400,000. Taking the imports alone the duty would 
amount to something over $100,000 at 2 cents a pound during 
the vear of highest importations; but assuming it affected every 
pound produced in the United States and every pound imported 
it would amount to only $400,000, and it has been used in the 
manufacture of plate glass for the preservation of green hides, 
in chemical compounds, and for medicinal purposes in all parts 
of the United States. It is absurd to say that it costs the cotton 
growers of the South $18,000,000, when the whole cost, for all 
that was produced, and all that was imported, was $1,339,826. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Whether it is $18,000,000 or $400,000 it is a 
tax of 2 cents in favor of the smelters, and the burden is on the 
farmer who buys the articles. That is the truth about it, 
whether it is $400,000 or $18,000,000. 

Mr. SMOOT, There is quite a difference between the two. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Ict is a burden of 2 cents a pound in favor 
of the smelters, giving them a tariff on the by-product and im- 
posing a burden on thé men who have to buy it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Whatever they use, if you- can count the 2 
cents a pound it would be that much burden upon them; but 
great quantities of it are used in the manufacture of plate 
glass, great quantities are used for medicinal purposes, and 
these figures cover every purpose for which it is used in all the 
United States, not in one section. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I do not think we can get 
a vote to-day on this schedule, and I am fearful that if we 
should attempt to call for a yea-and-nay vote we would have 
difficulty in obtaining a quorum at this hour in the afternoon 
on Saturday. Under the circumstances I shall not ask for the 
further consideration of the tariff bill this afternoon. 
stand the Senator from Washington has a bill he would like to 
bring up for very short discussion, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, during the course 
of the debate a colloquy ensued between the Senator from Idaho 
{Mr. Goopina] and the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Wash] concerning the importance of the Payne-Aldrich law 
in connection with the election of 1912, and the statement was 
made in that connection that the tariff was not an issue in that 
campaign as between the two wings of the Republican Party. I 
read from the platform of the Progressive Party adopted in 
Chicago on August 7, 1912, as follows: 

We demand tariff revision because the present tariff is unjust to the 
people of the United States. Fair dealing toward the people requires 
un immediate dowuward revision of those schedules wherein duties are 


shown to be unjust or excessive. 
® r . > 7 * a 


We condemn the Payne-Aldrich bill as unjust to the people. The 
Republican organization is in the hands of those whe have broken, and 
can not again be trusted to keep, the promise of necessary downward 


So it is a fact that at least one-half of the Republican Party 
in 1912 was protesting against the Payne-Aldrich law. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, may I inquire of Sena- 
tors in charge of the tariff bill if it is their expectation to reach 
a vote on the woolen schedule or any important segment of it 
on Monday? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I hope so. I hope to dispose of the first 
woolen proposition, both as to carpet wool and as to the duty 
upon scoured content. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I had hoped very much that we would 
not be expected te vote upon the main portion of the matter— 
that is, the duty on the scoured content—until Tuesday. There 
are some of us who have to be away on Monday to fill engage- 
ments which we can not very well break. We have been pretty 
patient in our attendance here for many weeks past, and I 
had hoped the matter might go over until Tuesday. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator can easily understand that 
we can not continue one step beyond in the schedule until we 
have first determined the duty upon the wool itself. 

Mr. WARREN. As a matter of fact, all the matters relating 
te wool and wool cloth are related to the rate on the scoured 
content of the wool. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is necessarily so. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. 1 understand that, of eourse. I thought 
there might have been some things passed over in the previous 
portion of the bill upon which the Senate would be ready. to 
vote, which might be taken up on Monday. However, if the 
Senator insists 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think the discussion will be concluded 
on Monday, I will say to the Senator. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. ‘To be frank, there are some of us who 
would like to have a little consultation about the wool schedule. 
We would like a little time in which to consult. So far as I 
am concerned, the consultation is to be carried on in a very 
friendly manner teward the Committee on Finance. 


I under-: 


Mr. McCUMBER.: No one can say on any morning whether 
we will get a vote that day before evenin . I hope we shall be 
able to get a vote upon it on Monday. It will depend upon the 
discussion. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. For example, the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. JoNEs] has a bill of immense importance, the river 
and harbor legislative bill, which he gave notice the other day 
should be passed at this session of Congress. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I hope we can pass it this evening. 

Mr. WADSWORTH, I hope so. If not, it can be taken up 
on Monday. 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; I could not consent to that. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not understand that the Senator from 
Washington is going to ask that the bill he has in charge shal! 
be passed this evening? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
passed to-day. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Very well. 


NORTH CAROLINA STATE CLAIM. 


Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I submit the resolution 
which I send to the desk and ask unanimous consent for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
resolution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 824) was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Comptroller General of the United States be, and 
he hereby is, requested and directed to reexamine and restate the ac- 
count of advances and expenditures made by the State of North Carolina 
for military purposes in the War of 1812 to 1815 with Great Britain, 
computing interest on said advances and expenditures aera to the 
rule which was applied in the settlement of a like account of the State 
of Maryland under provisions of the act of Congress aEproved the 
3d day of March, 1857, and which was afterwards applied to like 
claims of the States of Massachusetts, Maine (July, 1870), New York, 
Pennsylvania, South Carolina, and Delaware, and report to the Senate 
the result of such statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have no objection to the resolution, 
but I hope the Senator from North Carolina will have better 
luck than New York had. New York’s account was audited and 
checked up in every conceivable way. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I do not know whether we will have any 
luck. We merely want a statement of the account. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Congress has consistently refused to 
appropriate the money which it owes to New York. 

Mr. OVERMAN. We just want to be put on a par with New 
York, and get the information. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I wish the Senator better luck than 
New York has had. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent and was 
agreed to. 


No; I do not ask that it be 


REPORT OF EXECUTIVE NOMINATIONS. 


Mr. LODGE, I ask unanimous consent, out of order, to make 
a report, as in executive session, from the Committee on Naval 
Affairs of two nominations of chaplains in the Navy, to go to 
the calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nomi- 
nations will be received and placed on the Executive Cal- 
endar. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I ask unanimous consent, out of order, 
as in executive session, to make a report from the Committee 
on Military Affairs of nominations, to go to the Executive Cal- 
endar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nomi- 
nations will be received and placed on the Executive Calendar. 


RIVER AND HARBOR PROJECTS. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of the bill (H. R. 10766) 
authorizing the construction, repair, and preservation of certain 
public works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes, with 
the understanding that any objected item or amendment shall 
go over. I ask simply for the adoption of such amendments as 
may be agreed to without any objection. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator will also have it understood that 
in case there is objection later, after investigation, he will con- 
sent to a reconsideration of the vote by which any amendment 
was agreed to? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I shall ask for a reconsideration 
of any item that may be adopted to-day in case a request is 
made for its reconsideration. 

Mr. McCUMBER. For that purpose I have no objection to 
temporarily laying aside the tariff bill for the balance of the 
day. I ask unanimous consent for that purpose. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. Is there objection to the request of the Senator from 
Washington? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 10766) authorizing 
the construction, repair, and preservation of certain public 
works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes, which. had 
been reported from the Committee on Commerce with amend- 
ments. 

Mr, JONES of Washington. I ask that the formal reading of 
the bill be dispensed with and that the bill be read for action 
on the committee amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. The Secretary will report the first amendment. 

The first amendmefit of the Committee on Commerce was, on 
page 2, after line 22, to insert: 


Inland waterway from Norfolk, Va., to Beaufort Inlet, N. C.: The 
Secretary of War is hereby authorized to purchase, as a part of said 
waterway, the existing Lake Drummond Canal, together with all prop- 
erty rights and franchises appertaining thereto, at a price of not to 
exceed $500,000, in accordance with the report submitted in House Com- 
mittee cument No. 5, Sixty-seventh Congress, second session. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask that the amendment may 
go over. The Senators from North Carolina are interested in it, 
and there are some Senators who are opposed to it. So I ask 
that it may go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be passed 
over. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Commerce was, on 
page 4, after line 18, to insert: 


Corpus Christi, Tex., in accordance with the report submitted in 
House Document No. 821, Sixty-seventh Congress, second session, and 
subject to the conditions set forth in said document. 


Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I notice that the project is 
predicated upon the report, House Document No. 321. What is 
the approximate amount of money contemplated by the several 
projects recommended by the committee? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The obligations upon the Gov- 
ernment with respect to those projects reported by the com- 
mittee will be something over $2,000,000; that is, for all the 
projects recommended by the Senate Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. WARREN. The total expenditure to be estimated under 
these amendments of the committee will be something like 
$2,000,000? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. A little over $2,000,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Commerce was, on 
page 6, after line 4, to insert: 

Noyo River, Calif., in accordance with the report submitted in House 
Document No. 679, Sixty-sixth Congress, second session. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 6, at the end of line 13, 
to insert the following additional proviso: 

Provided further, That no work shall be done above the Webster 
Street and Harrison Street Bridges until those bridges have been re- 
moved or so altered, in accordance with plans approved by the Secre- 
tary of War and the Chief of Engineers, as to provide suitable facili- 
ties for navigation. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 7, after line 10, to insert: 


Umpqua River, bar and entrance, Oreg., in accordance with report 
opbinen in House Document No. 913, Sixty-fifth Congress, second 
session, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 7, after line 16, to insert: 


Siuslaw River, Oreg., Acme to entrance, in accordance with report 
submitted in House Document No. 173, Sixty-fifth Congress, first 
session. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 7, after line 16, to insert: 

Lake Washington Ship Canal, Wash., below the locks, in accordance 
with report submitted in House Document No, 324, Sixty-seventh Con- 
gress, second session. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 10, after line 2, to insert: 


Wreag Harbor, Alaska, in accordance with the report submitted in 
House cument No. 161, Sixty-seventh Congress, second session, and 
subject to the conditions set forth in said document. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 11, after lirie 9, to insert: 

Galena River Lock, Illinois. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 12, line 2, after the word 
* authorized,” to strike out “and directed,” so as to read: 


Sec. 5. That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, authorized 
to construct six seagoing ae dredges for use in moceremans and 
maintenance work on authorized projects on the Atlantic, Pacific, and 
Gulf coasts, the cost of said dredges to be paid from appropriations 
heretofore made, or to be hereafter made, for the preservation and 


- 


maintenance of existing river and harbor. works, and for the prosecu- 
tion of such projects heretofore authorized as may be most desirable 
in the interests of commerce and navigation. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 13, after line 21, to insert 
the following new section: 

Sec. 9. That hereafter no project shall be considered by any commit- 
tee of Congress with a view to its adoption, except with a view to a 
survey, if five years have elapsed since a report upon a survey of such 
project has been submitted to Congress pursuant to law. 

The amendment was agreed to. , 

The next amendment was, on page 14, after line 2, to insert 
the following new section: 

Sec. 10. That any work of improvement herein adopted. and any 
ublic work on canals, rivers, and harbors heretofore adopted by 
‘ongress, May be prosecuted by direct appropriations, by continuing 
contracts, or by both direct appropriations and continuing contracts. 
as a be provided in any act making appropriations to carry on such 
works, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 14, after line 8, to insert 
the following new section: 


Sec. 11. That owners, agents, masters, and clerks of vessels and 
other: craft plying upon the navigable waters of the United States, and 
all individuals and corporations we in transporting their own 
goods upon the navigable waters of the United States, shall furnish 
such statements relative to vessels, passengers, freight, and tonnage 
as may be required by the Secretary of War: Provided, That this shall 
not apply to the rafting of logs except upon a direct request upon the 
owner to furnish specific information. 

That every person or persons offending against the provisions of this 
act shall, for each and every offense, be liable to a fine of $100, or 
imprisonment not exceeding two months, to be enforced in any district 
court in the United States within whose territorial jurisdiction such 
offense may have been committed. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 14, after line 23, to insert 
the following new section: 

Sec.12. That the contract dated July 29, 1921, executed by the 
Boston, Cape Cod & New York Canal Co., and transmitted to Congress 
by the Secretary of War and printed in House Document No. 139. 
Sixty-seventh Congress, second session, is hereby ratified on condition 
that such company files with the Secretary of War its consent in writ- 
ing that paragraph 8 of such contract be amended to read as follows: 

“8g he payment of the amount herein agreed to be paid, or any 
part of same, to the said canal company is to be upon the express 
condition that the Boston, Cape Cod & New York Canal Co. waives, 
in writing, any and all claims of any nature whatsoever that it may 
have against the President, the Director ‘General of Railroads, or the 
United States, and upon such release the Director General of Railroads 
shall release the company from any claim or demand against the com- 
pany growing out of Federal control.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That amendment will have to 
go over. There is objection to it and the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. LopGEe] is not here. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be passed 
over. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Commerce was, on 
page 15, line 17, to change the section number from “9” 
to “13.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 17, after line 7, to insert: 

Gowanus Creek Channel from the foot of Percival Street to Hamil- 
ton Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., with a view to deepening the same to 26 
feet at mean low water. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. At this point I desire to offer 
the following amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Washeg- 
ton offers an amendment, which the Secretary will report. 

The Reaping CrerK. On page 17, after line 11, following 
the amendment just agréed to, insert the following: 


Buffalo, outer and inner harbor, and Buffalo Creek, N. Y. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Commerce was, 
on page 17, line 16, after the word “navigation,” to insert 
“and extending in a straight line in front of the dock of Edge- 
water about three-quarters of a mile farther north,” so as to 
make the paragraph read: 

Hudson River Channel, along the water front of Weehawken and 
Edgewater, N. J., with a view to providing a depth of 40 feet at 
mean low water or such lesser depth as may be necessary to serve the 
interests of navigation and extending in a straight line in front of 
the dock of Edgewater about three-quarters of a mile farther north. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 17, after line 21, to 
insert : 

Oyster Creek, Atlantic County, N. J. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 17, after line 22, to insert: 

Shrewsbury River, N. J. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 18, after line 4, to insert: 

Manasquan Inlet, N. J. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was,.on page 18, after. line 5,.to insert: 

Passaic River, N. J., above the Montclair and. Greenwood Lake 
railway bridge. 

The amendment. was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 18, after line 11, to insert: 

Herring Bay and Rockhole Creek, Md. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 18, line 22, after the word 
“with,” to strike out “Black” and insert “Back,” so as to 
read: 

agen connecting York River, Va., with Back Creek to Slaight’s 
wharf. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 19, line 4, after the word 
basin,” to strike out “ between Craney Island and the city of 
Norfolk” and insert “in the vicinity of Craney Island,” so as 
to make the paragraph read: 

Norfolk Harbor, Va., with a view to providing an anchorage basin in 
the vicinity of Craney Island. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 19, after line 6, to strike 
out: 


Tallahatchie and Coldwater Rivers, Miss., and the tributaries. of these 
rivers, with a view to devising plans for flood. prevention, and determin- 
ing the extent to which the United. States should cooperate with. the 
State and other communities and interests in carryi out such. plans, 
its share being based on the value of protection.to navigation. 

The amendment was agreed to. . 

The next amendment was, on page 19, at the end of line 17, 
to strike out “ Manassa” and insert “ Nevassa,’” so as to read: 

Cape Fear River, below Wilmington, N. C., and between Wilmington 
and Nevassa. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on. page 19, line 20, after the word 
Mill,” to. strike out “ Gut” and insert “Cut,” so as to read: 
Mill Cut, North Harlowe, Craven County, N. C. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment. was, at the top of page 20, to strike out: 
Savannah River, below Augusta, Ga. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 20, after line 1, to. insert: 


Waccamaw River from Red Bluff, S. C., te Pireway, N. C., with a view 
to providing a 4foot channel. . 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 20, after line 7, to insert: 
Savannah River, below Augusta, Ga. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 20, after line 8, to insert: 
St. Johns River, Fla., Jacksonville to Palatka. 


Mr. TRAMMBLL. Mr. President, I: desire to offer an amend- 
ment to the committee amendment. In line 9 I move to amend 
by striking out “ Palatka” and inserting “ Sanford’’ My col- 
league [Mr. FtetcHer], who is the author of’ the original 
amendment, wishes to have the change made that is now: pro- 
posed by the amendment just offered: by: me, and I, too, desire its 
adoption. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I have no objection to the 
amendment proposed by the junior Senator from Florida to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was:agreed to. 

The amendment as amended. was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on. Commerce was, 
on page 20, after line 9, to insert: 

Bayou Chico, Fla, 

‘The amendment: was agreed to. 

The next amendment was,.on page 20, after line 10, to insert: 

Blackwater Bay and River, Fla, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 20, after line 11, to.insert: 
- Suwanee River, from Branford, Pla., to Channel No. 4, near Cedar 

ey. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was; on page 20, line 22; after the word 
“and,” to strike out “Mississippi” and insert “ Tennessee,” 
so as to read: 

Tombighbee River, Ala. and Miss., and canal connecting the Tom- 
bigbee and Tennessee Rivers. 


The amendment was agreed to, 


i 
| The next:amendment was, on page 20; after line 22} to insert: 


| West: side Mississippi River’ at St. Pauli, Minm, with a view of 
establishing a harbor there. 


The: amendment was:agreed to: 
The next'amendment. was, at the top of page 21, to strike out: 
Waterway. from Bayou Teche, La., to the Mermentau River: 


Mr: JONES of Washington. 
disagreed to: 

The amendment was rejected. ‘ 

The next amendment was, om page 21, after line 2; to strike 
out: 

Waterway from Lake Charles, La., to the Sabine River, Tex. and La., 


through the Calcasiew River and the Intracoastal Waterway from Cal- 
casieu River, La., to Sabine River; Tex. and La. 


Mr. JONDS: of Washington. I ask that*this amendment also 
be disagreed to. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The next amendment was, on page 21, line 10, after the name 
“Bogue,” to strike out, “ Falaya” and insert “ Falia,” so as to 
read): 

Chefuncte River and Bogue Falia, La. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment’ was, on page 21, after line 11, to insert: 

Lake Fausse Pointe, La., with a view to securing a navigable channel 
by constructing and maintaining a canal from Grand’ Bayou to Sandy 
Point, or otherwise, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. RANSDELL. After lime 14, page: 21, I move: to insert 
the amendment which J send to the desk 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the: Senator from Louisiana will be stated. 

The Reapine CLerK. On page 21, after line 14, it. is pro- 
posed to insert: 

Bayou Bonfouca, La. 


The amendment was agreed to, 

The next. amendment of the Committee. on Commerce was, 
on page 21, after line 17,, to insert: 

Tallahatehie and Coldwater Rivers, Miss.,. amd the tributaries of 
these rivers, with a view. to devising plans for flood. protection and 
determining the extent to which the United States should cooperate 
with the State and other communities and interests im carrying out 
such plans, its share being: based’ on the value: of protection to 
navigation. 

The amendment. was agreed: to. 

The next amendment was, on page 21, after line 23, to insert: 

Intracoastal canal from the Mississippi River at or near New 
Orleans, La., to Corpus Christi, Tex. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask that that amendment be 
disagreed to, as it is covered’ by an amendment which was 
adopted a moment ago. 

The PRESIDING OFFICHR., The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was: rejected. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Commerce was, at 
the top of page 22, to insert: 

Sabine-Neches Canal, with a view to revetment of north bank from 
what is known as Blands Bend Road; om the north, through the city 
to the southern limits. of’ said city. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 22, line 5, after the word 
“and,” to strike out “ Sioux City, Iowa,” and insert “ Cham- 
berlain, S. Dak.,” so as to read 

Missouri River, between Kansas City, Kans., from the upper end of 
Quindero Bend, and Chamberlain, S. Dak. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page.22, after line: 8, to, insert: 

Canoe Creek; Henderson County, Ky:, at its junction with the Ohio 
River;, with a. view to dredging and establishing a: harbor of refuge. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 22, after line 18, to insert: 

Mississippi River, at Nauvoo, II1, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next. amendment was, on page 22, after line 14, to insert, 
Mississippi River, at Dallas City, Il. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was; on.page 22, after line 17, to insert: 
Petoskey Harbor, Mich. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, om page 22; after line 18, to insert: 


Cheboygan River, Mich., with a view to being dredged to the depth 
of: 16 feet; from: the» State Street Bridge» to Elm Street, in the city: of 
Cheboygan. 


The amendinent was agreed to. 


I ask that the amendment be 











1922. 


The next amendment was, at the top of page 23, to insert: 


{Illinois River, Ill, with a view to preparing plans, and estimates of 
cost, for the “prevention and control of floods on said river and its 
tributaries, and to determining the extent to which the United States 
and local interests should cooperate in carrying out such plans. 

The amendment was agreed to. ; 

The next amendment was, on page 23, after line 12, to strike 
out: 

Wilson Harbor, N. Y. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 23, after line 16, to insert: 


Wilson Harbor, N. Y. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 24, line 1, after the name 

“Niagara River,” to strike out: 
And Tonawanda Creek. 


The amendment was agreed to. ; 4 
The next amendment was, on page 24, after line 1, to insert: 


Tonawanda Creek, N. Y. 


The amendment was agreed to. : 
The next amendment was, on page 24, after line 2, to insert: 


Bloomfield Creek, Staten Island, N. Y. 


The amendment was agreed to. e 

The next amendment was, on page 24, after line 10, to 
insert ; 

Oakland Harbor, Calif. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. After line 9, on page 25, I offer 
the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Washington will be stated. 

The Reaping CLerK. On page 25, after line 9, it is proposed 
to insert: 

The Columbia River between the mouth of the Willamette and the 
city of Vancouver, Wash. 
States should maintain the channel if it is deepened to 25 feet by the 
port commission of Vancouver, Wash. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Washington. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Commerce was, on 
page 25, after line 11, to insert: 


English Bay, St. Paul Island, Alaska. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 
sert: 

Hilo Harbor, Hawaii. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 
sert: 

Kahului Harbor. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 25, 
sert the following new section: 

Sec. 14. That the jurisdiction of the Mississippi River Commission 
is hereby extended from Cairo, Ill., to the Head of the Passes and to 
the tributaries and outlets of the Mississippi River, in so far as they 
are affected by the flood waters of the Mississippi River. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, that completes 
the bill with the exception of the amendments which have been 
passed over, 


25, after line 15, to in- 


25, 


after line 16, to in- 


Hawaii. 


after line 17, to- in- 


THE TARIFF, 


Mr. CURTIS. I ask that the, unfinished business may be 
laid before the Senate. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes. 


RECESS. 


Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate take a recess, the 
recess being, under the unanimous-consent agreement, until 
Monday next at 11 o’clock a. m. . 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 25 min- 
utes p. m.) the Senate, under the order previously entered, 
took a recess until Monday, July 24, 1922, at 11 o’clock a. m, 
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SENATE. 
Monpay, July 24, 1922. 
(Legislative day of Thursday, April 20, 1922.) 
The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD obtained the floor. 

Mr, HEFLIN. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Goodin Nicholson Stanley 
Ball Harrel Norbeck Sterling 
Borah Heflin Oddie Swanson 
Brandegee Jones, N. Mex. Overman Trammell 
Bursum Jones, Wash. Phipps Underwood 
Cameron Kellog; Pomerene Wadsworth 
Capper Kendrick Ransdell Walsh, Mass. 
Caraway Ladd Rawson Walsh, Mont. 
Colt Lodge Robinson Warren 
Culberson McCumber ae Watson, Ind. 
Cummins McLean Smit Willis 
Curtis McNary Smoot 

Dial Nelson Spencer 

Elkins New Stanfield 


Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Kryes] is detained on official business. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I wish to state that the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. PrrrMan] is absent owing to illness in his family, 
and that the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Watson] is absent by 
reason of illness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lapp in thechair). Fifty- 
three Senators having answered to their names, a quorum is 
present. 

RAILROAD SITUATION IN COLORADO, 


Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield to the Senator from Colorado 
for a moment. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. I desire to have read a telegram which 
I have received from citizens of my State, which is self-explan- 
atory. 

The telegram was read and referred to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce, as follows: 


(Western Union telegram.]} 
/ Deira, CoLo., July 23, 1922. 
SAMUEL D. NICHOLSON, 


United States Senator, Washington, D. C.: 


At a meeting held in Delta this morning, attended by zepecgenta- 
tives from Montrose, Coalcreek, Olathe, California, Mesa, Ita, Cedar- 
edge, Hotchkiss, and Paonia, it was decided that the railroad situation 
must be relieved or financial ruin faced. Both Delta and Montrose 
Counties’ perishable products are now ready to move. Tem thousand 
cars is the railroad estimate from the above sections. We ask that the 
National Government immediately take charge, both as to the labor and 
management of the railroads, and draft the necessary employees if 
other means fail. We further represent the National Government is 
interested financially. Five thousand cars or more come from the 
reclamation project located in the Uncompahgre Valley. The farmers 
are obligated to pay the Government, and they now demand protection 
in moving and selling their crop, so their indebtedness may be met. 
We also request immediate actiom be taken to give the Labor Board 
powers that their mandates may be enforced both against capital and 
labor. 

Water J. HoLuaNnps, Chairman. 

J. W. Sarsent, Secretary. 


PETITIONS, 


Mr. McLEAN presented a resolution adopted by Bricklayers, 
Masons, and Plasterers’ International Union, No. 22, of Dan- 
bury, Conn., which was referred to the Committee on Finance 
and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


BRICKLAYERS, MASONS, AND PLASTHRERS’ 
INTERNATIONAL UNION, NO. 22, 
Danbury, Conn., July 20, 1922. 
At a special meeting of Bricklayers, Masons, and Plasterers’ Local 
No. 22, held July 20, 1922, the following resolution was adopted: 
“Whereas many thousands of wage carners have been out of em- 
ployment for the past year; and 
“Whereas manufactured — are coming into our country from 
Burope, due to the cheap labor conditions, in competition with Ameri- 
can labor; and 
“ Whereas if those conditions are allowed to continue our workers 
will still be in the army of unemployed, causing great suffering among 
the workers and their families and reducing the American standard of 
living with low wages: Therefore be it 
“ Resolved, That we go on record as favoring the tariff bill now in 
the United States Senate with the American valuation clause on manu- 
factured goods, and a copy of this resolution be sent to our United 
States Senators at Washington, D, C.” 
Membership, 58. 
CHARLES JOHNSON, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
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Mr. McLEAN presented petitions, numerously signed, of | 
sundry citizens of Norwalk, Conn., which were referred to the | 
Committee on Finance, and the bodies of the petitions were | 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows; 


Hon. Grorce P. McL&AN, : 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O.: 


We, the undersigned, employees of the Young Hat Co., of Norwalk, 
Conn., respectfully urge you and the other members of the Connecticut 
delegation to do all in yeur power to enact a tariff bil as seen as 
possible in order te give adequate to men’s straw hats, as 
we do not want to be put on a wage level with the employees of con- 
cerns manufacturing hats in foreign countries. 


Hon. Georce P. McL#£ayn, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. @.: 


We, the undersigned, employees of the Crofut & Knapp Co., of Nor- 
walk, Conn., respectfully urge you and the other members of the 
Connecticut delegation to do all in your power to enact a tariff bill 
as soon as pessible in order to give adequate protection to men’s straw 
hats, as we do mot want to be put on a wage level with the employees 
of concerns manufacturing hats in foreign countries. 

Mr. WILLIS presented a resolution adopted by Branch No. 
17, the Chaftered Society of Amalgamated Lace Operatives of 
America, of Elyria, Ohio, favoring very prompt passage of the 
pending tariff bill, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


THE CHARTERED SOCIETY OF AMALGAMATED LACE 
OPERATIVES OF AMERICA, LEVER SECTION, BRANCH No. 17, 
Elyria, Ohio, July 19, 1922. 
Senator Frank B. WILLTs, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Sm: At a meeting of Branch 17, Elyria, Ohio, of the Amalgamated 
Lace Operatives ef America held on July 18, 1922, it was 
Resolved, That employment in the lace manufacturing industry has 
been decreasing steadily for the past 18 months or 2 years and to-day 
is extremely uncertain due to the fact that on many classes of laces 
demestic manufacturers can mot compete with similar merchandise im- 
ported from abroad. That the delay in the enactment of the new tariff 
bill ts against the interests of ‘both the American manufacturers and 
the working men, and we call upon our representatives in the Senate 
and Congress to do all im their power to push the tariff bill to early 
completion so that the American manufacturers can again operate their 
mills for American labor and a living wage. 
Trusting you will see the necessity of immediate action in this 
matter, we are, 
Yours respectfully, 
ARTHUR GILDER, President. 
Ciyps M. HorcuHkiss, Seorctary. 
REPORTS OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY. 


Mr. NELSON, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them each without 
amendment and submitted reports thereon : 

A bill (S. 3799) for the relief of Louis A. Hogue (Rept. No. 
834) ; and 

A bill (S. 8800) for the relief of C. Pateras & Sons and C. 
Lemos, owners of the Greek steamship Constantinos Pateras 
(Rept. No. 835). 

BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 

Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: ’ 

A bill (S. 3862) fixing the rank of the officer of the United 
States Army in charge of public buildings and grounds; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ASHURST: 

A bill (8. 3863) granting a pension to Alfred Haught; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SWANSON: 

A bill (S. 3864) to extend the benefits of the employers’ 
liability act of September 7, 1916, to James Robert Allen; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

A joint resolution (8S. J. Res. 231) for the relief of the 
citizens of Cradock, Va.; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 


CLAIMS AGAINST GERMANY—GERMAN PATENTS. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, some days ago I intro- 
duced a bill, being Senate bill No. 8852, providing for the ap- 
pointment of a commission to ascertain the claims of American 
citizens against Germany and looking to the ultimate payment 
of those claims. A great deal has been said in reference to 
the property held by the Alien Property Custedian and its con- 
dition. I think it advisable at this time to review the facts 
surrounding this matter in order that they may appear in the 
ReEcorD in such a way as to be readily obtainable. 

The office of Alien Property Custedian was created by the 
act of October 6, 1917, Known as the trading with the enemy 
act. Under that act as originally passed he was a mere ¢con- 
servator of enemy property. After investigation and de- 
termination of its enemy ownership he was authorized to 
demand and receive all property of every kind and charac- 
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ter situate in the United States and its insular possessions 
which belonged to persons, conporatiens, or firms resident in 
enemy territory. In pursuance of this authority he gave 
public notice that persons having charge of such property, 
should make reports thereof to him, and within a few months 
he had received reports to the number of 40,000, which were 
followed by demands for the property so reported, whieh re- 
sulted in his taking over proverty in the United States and its 
possessions of all kinds and descriptions owned by the enemy. 
and allies of the enemy to the value of perhaps $600,000,000. 
He found when this property was in hand that in a general 
‘way it consisted of two kinds: First, the individual invest- 
ment of a private German subject who invested his savings 
generally in small amounts in bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities in the United States, and second, the investment of 
the large industrial and commercial concerns of Germany, 
generally financed by the imperial banks of that country in 
large industrial and commercial enterprises in America. 
When he had taken account of all of the stocks and other 
securities received by him he found that he had a controlling 
interest in more than 200 corporations and firms in the United 
States engaged in various lines of manufacture and commerce, 
Having caused the German stock holdings in these companies to 


| be transferred to him, the Alien Property Custodian, being the 


controlling stockholder thereof, nominated and elected directors 
to represent him on the board of all these corporations, and 
they underteok the management thereof. 

After some experience in this work, two interesting facts 
developed: First, a large number of these corporations were 
mere “spy centers” filled with agents of the German Govern- 
ment who were officers or employees of the corporations and who 
were charged with the duty of making reports to Germany of 
industrial, commercial, and other conditions in the United States, 
and, second, all of them were making large profits, and most of 
them were engaged in lines of business which were enormously 
profitable on account of war conditions. In ether words, they 
were engaged in the manufacture of products necessary for 
the war. Upon a contemplation of these facts it seemed to the 
Alien Property Custodian to be an uneonscienable and even 
unmoral proceeding for him to spend his time and the Govern- 
ment’s money carefully conserving this property of the eney 
and so operate it as to result in enormous profits for the enemy 
stockholders growing out of the very war for which they and 
their friends in Germany ‘were responsible. <A. MitcheH 
Palmer was then Alien Property Custodian. He appeared he- 
fore the Committee on Appropriations of the Senate, of which 
I was a member, and described this situation to the committee. 

It was the darkest day of the war in March, 1918. The enemy 
was within 50 miles of Paris and the world believed that Paris 
would fall. General Haig, of the British forces, had issued 
his famous statement that England was fighting with her back 
to the wall. Secretary of War Baker had just come back from 
the front with the gloomiest reports of conditions there. All 
the civilized world was mobilizing every energy to defeat the 
German onslaught. A. Mitchell Palmer, as Alien Property Cus- 
todian, stated to the Committee on Appropriations of the Senute 
that he could make his work an effective part of the war mia- 
chine by hitting the enemy where it would hurt if he could be 
given authority to loosen the strangle hold which Germany had 
secured upon the industry and commerce of the United States. 
He was asked how this could be done and replied that he 
should be given the power to sell enemy properties in his hands 
to American citizens, and with this power he would divest the 
Germans of their control of American industry. The eommit- 
tee unanimously adopted an amendment to the trading with 
the enemy act offered by myself, granting to the Alien Property 
Custodian authority te sell these properties. The amendment, 
as finally adopted, was as follows: 

The Alien Property Custodianeshall be vested with all of the powers 
of a common-law trustee in respect of all property, otber than money, 
which has been or shall be, oA which has been or shall be required 
to be, conveyed, transferred, assigned, delivered, er paid over to him 
in pursuance of the provisions of this act, and, in addition thereto, 
acting under the supervision and direction of the President, and under 
such rules and regulations as the President shall prescribe, shall have 
power to manage such property and do amy act or things in respect 
thereof or make tien thereof or of any part thereof, by 
sale or otherwise, and exercise any rights or powers which may be 
or become appurtenant thereto or toe the se thereof in like 
manner as though he were the Absolute owner thereof: Provided 
That any property sold under this act, exeept when sold to the United 
States, shall be sold only to American citizens, at public sale to the 
highest bidder, after public advertisement of time and place of sale, 
which shall be where the property or the major portion thereof is 
situated, unless the President, stating the reasons therefor, in_ the 
public interest shall otherwise determine: Provided further, That 
when sold at public sale the Alien et Custodian, upon the order 
of the President stating the reasons t for, shall have the right to 
reject all bids and resell such property at public sale or otherwise as 
the President may direct. Any person purchasing property from the 
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lien P ty Custodian for an undisclosed principal, or for resale 
Shen ae a eitizen of the United States, or for the benefit .of .a 
person not a citizen of the United States, shall be guilty of a misde- 
meanor and, upon conviction, shall be subject to a fime of not more 
than $10,000 or ipENeament for not more than 10 grate, or ’ 
and the property shall be forfeited to the United States. It shall 
the duty of every corporation incorporated within the United, States, 
and every unincorporated association or company or trustee or trus- 
tees within the United States, issuing shares or certificates repre- 
senting beneficial interests to transfer such shares or certificates a 
its, his, or their books into the name of the Alien Property Cust n 
upon demand, accompanied by the presentation of the certificates 
which represent such shares or beneficial interests. The Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian shall forthwith deposit in the Treasury of the United 
States, as hereinbefore provided, the proceeds of any such property or 
rights so sold by ‘him. 

That amendment was adopted by the House of Representa- 
tives without a ‘roll-catl vote, and in the Senate on a roll call 
enly one vote was recorded against it. In the circumstances it 
amounted to a statement of the Congress of the war policy of 
the Government ‘anda positive direction to the Alien Property 
Custodian to sell the properties of the kind described. 

The Alien Property Custodian then started upon his selling 
program. dm order carefully to guard the integrity of these 
sales, to make certain that they were sold only to the highest 
bidder after wide advertisement and that the price should be 
adequate, and ithe purchaser a properly qualified American .citi- 
zen, he requested President Wilson to appoint a committee on 
sales, whese duty it was to pass upon each and every sale, upon 
the adequacy of the »priee, the character of the purchaser, and 
all other facts and circumstances connected therewith. ‘The 
President appointed as amembers of this committee Cleveland H. 
Dodge, well-known capitalist and philanthropist, of New York, 
independent in politics; Otto IT. Bannard, chairman of the board 
of the New Yonk Trust Co. and once candidate for mayor of 
New York, a ‘Republican ; George L. Ingraham, former chief jus- 
tice of the appellate division of the Supreme Court of New 
York, a Demaecrat; Ralph Stone, president of the Detroit Trust 
Co., a Republican; and Benjamin Griswold, jr., head of the firm 
of Alexander Brown & ‘Sons, bankers, Baltimore, a Democrat. 
Every publie sale made by the Alien Property Custodian was 
passed upon by ‘this committee, which for months met every 
two or three days each week. No sale was approved by the Alien 
Property Custodian unless it was approved by the committee. 
Every sale which was Gisapproved by the committee was disap- 
proved by the Alien Property Custodian. The committee’s action 
was absolutely final. It:seems perfectly clear that no collusion, 
fraud, or conspiracy with respect to these sales can be charged 
without impugning the integrity of this committee of high-class 
American citizens. 

After the selling pregram had started it was discovered that 
many of the properties were dependent for their business upon 
patents issued by the United States to the German subjects who 
owned the control of these companies and that in selling these 
industries it was necessary also to convey these patents. The 
Attorney General held that the patents could not be seized by 
the Alien Property Custedian under the trading with the enemy 
act. That law had provided with respect to enemy-owned pat- 
ents that the Federal Tra@e Commission could issue licenses 
to Americans to use German-owned patents, and after the war 
the German owners could reeover the royalties as well as the 
patents. In other words, the same principle of careful conser- 
vation had been applied to the patents by the original act. The 
Alien Property Custodian again applied to Congress, giving the 
information that its policy of selling these properties could not 
be carried out unless there was a further amendment to the act, 
and the Congress unanimously passed a further amendment 
providing that patents might ‘be seized and sold. That amend- 
ment provided as follows; 

(c) If the President shall so require any money or other propert 
including (but not thereby limiting the generality of the above) pat- 
ents, copyrights, applications therefor, and rights to apply for the 
Same, trade-manks, cheses in action, and rights and claims of every 
character and description, owing or belonging to or held for, by, on 
account of, or on aif of, or for the benefit of, an enemy or ally of 
cpeney mot hal a tkicense granted by the President hereunder, which 
the President, after investigation, shall determine is so owing or so 
belongs or is so held shall be conveyed, transferred, assigned, deliv- 
ered, or paid over to the Alien hn on Custodian, or the same may be 
seized by the Alien Property Custodian; and all property thus acquired 
ek 3 held, administered, and disposed of as elsewhere provided in 

act. 

Koy requirement made pursuant to ‘this act or a duly certified copy 
thereof may be ‘filed, registered, or recorded in any office for the filing 
registering, or recording of conveyances, transfers, or assignments 
any such property or rights as may be covered by such requirement (in- 
cluding the proper office for filing, registering, or recording conveyances, 
transfers, or assignments of patents, copyrights, trade-marks, or any 
rights therein or any other rights); and ‘so filed, registered, or 
reread shall impart the same notice and have the same force and 

ect as a duly executed conveyance, transfer, ‘or assignment to the 
Alien Property Custodian so d, registered, or recorded. 

Whenever any such property shall consist of shares of stock or other 
beneficial interest in any corporation, association, or company, or trust 
it shall be the, duty of the corporation, association, or company or 


trustee, or trustees issuing such shares or any certificates or other 
instruments representin, ¢€ same or any other beneficial interest to 
cancel upon its, his, or their books all shares of stock or other beneficial 
interest standing upon its, his, or their books in the mame of any 
Peraon or persons, or held for, on account of, or on behalf of, or for 
e ‘benefit of amy person or persons who shall have been determined b 
the President, after inv ion, to be an enemy or ally of enemy, an 
which shall have been nequired to be conveyed, transferred, a ed, or 
delive to the Alien Property Custodian or se by him, and in lieu 
thereof to issue certificates or other instruments for sueh shares or other 
ficial interest ‘to the Alien Prop: , or 0 se, as 


the Alien Pro y Cus shal require. 


The sole relief and remedy of apy person having any claim to 
money or other property heretofore or hereafter conveyed, transferred, 
assigned, delivered, or paid over -to Alien Property Custodian, or re- 
quired so to be, or seized by him shall be that provided the terms 
of this act, and in the event of sale or other disposition of such rop- 
quriuel the: nop wauchahe! rested thotciton aed tala’ so ake ane 
Property Custodian or by the Treasurer of the United States. 

dt will thus be seen that while the war was on, for reasons 
which were good and suflicient, the Congress, after full consid- 
eration, deliberately adopted :the policy of disposing to Amer- 
iean citizens of these holdings of the junker class in Germany 
in the great industrial and commercial concerns of Ameriea, and 
of substituting for such properties in any settlement which 
might hereafter be made with the enemy the proceeds of the 
sale of such properties when sold according to the provisions of 
law. if this Government should now undertake to set aside 
those sales or to account te the German owners for -anything 
else*than the proceeds of the sales it would ‘be a deliberate 
repudiation of a policy of the Government during the war which 
had much to do with breaking the morale of the German people 
behind the lines and, consequently, with finally winning the 
war. My own firm conviction is that the policy announced by 
the Congress during the war in respect to these matters was 
right and that we ought to stand iby it. The séle.of these prop- 
erties by the Alien Property Custodian was justified by all cir- 
eumstances then existing. Our allies had done practically the 
same thing. In Great Britain all the German properties were 
liquidated. They were not even sold as going :businesses, but 
were disintegrated and practically destroyed. Action very simi- 
lar was taken in France. There is no.doubt whatever ‘that this 
Government under its war powers had the legal right to take 
the action which I have mentioned. 

That during war Congress enjoys the power to confiscate 
enemy property has since the case of Brown v. United States 
(1814, 8 Cranch, 110) not ‘been open to argument. In that case 
Chief Justice Marshall said in part: 

* © * "That war gives to the sovereign full right to take the per- 
sons and confiscate the property of the enemy, wherever found, is con- 
ceded. The mitigations of this rigid rule which the humane and -wise 
pole? of modern times has introduced into practice will more or less 
aff: the exercise of this right, but can not impair the right itself. 
That right remains undiminished, and when the sovereign authority 
shall choose .to bring it into operation, the judicial department must 
give effect to its will. * * 

The trading with the enemy act, although not enacted as an 
act of confiscation, nevertheless reserves to Congress the full 
and complete authority to dispose of the properties held by the 
custodian as it may choose, section 12 providing that— 

After the end of the war any claim of am enemy or of an ally of 
enemy to any money or other pro erty received and held by the Alien 
Property Custodian or deposited In the United States Treasury shall 
be settled as Congress shall direct. 

An examination of the committee hearings and debates on the 
bill will show that Congress appreciated that there would be 
many matters to be adjusted between the belligerent countries 
when the war was over and deemed it advisable that all such 
property should be withheld from the former owners pending 
the conclusion of the respective claims that might ‘be asserted. 
(65th Cong., 1st sess., H. R. 4960). 

It is thus seen that by the act the former enemy owners are 
estopped to bring any character of action with regard to ‘the 
recovery of their properties, or the proceeds of the sale of such 
properties, until Congress has legislated upon the subject. The 
enly exceptions were specifically provided by Congress. By 
various amendments to section 9 of the act, which is the relief 
section (acts of July 11, 1919, June 5, 1920, February 27, 
1921), Congress permitted, among other proper claimants, cer- 
tain of ‘the German and Austro-Hungarian subjects who under 
the treaties of peace had acquired citizenship in newly created 
States or allied nations, chiefly by reason of the changes made 
in sovereignty over territories which prier to the war formed 
a part of Germany and Austria-Hungary, to recover from the 
eustedian in kind any property he ‘held belenging to them, or, 
if it had been sold, the proceeds of such sale. 

In searching the records for American patents owned iby Ger- 
man ‘subjects it was found that a wery large number of them 
were without any connection with any American husiness enter- 
prises. In other words, they were not being worked in this 
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chemicals, generally known as chemical patents. 


their owner. 


war. 
of mankind. 
and lots and horses and cattle. 


moting industry in this country. 
privileges had been flouted by the Germans. 


with which it expected to subdue the world in 1914. It seemed 


gave the matter much consideration—that it would be highly 
proper to turn éver these patents to the American people for 
their benefit. 

To accomplish this purpose in this country the Alien Property 
Custodian did two things: First, he transferred to the War 
and Navy Departments the right to use all of the patents on 
war materials—about 5,700 in number—during the life of the 
patent for a nominal consideration. He also transferred to the 
Navy Departnient the title to the wireless patents and the wire- 
less plants which Germany had built in this country at Say- 
ville, Long Island, and Tuckerton, N. J., for a consideration of 
$100,000, which was practically nominal. Second, he con- 
ceived the plan of the Chemical Foundation, which was de- 
signed as a conduit through which all the German chemical 
patents should flow for the general public benefit of the people 
of the United States. 

The Government had been using many of the German patents 
in connection with war materials, and under the original trad- 
ing with the enemy act it would have been compelled to pay 
royalties therefor. The action of the Alien Property Custodian 
saved the Government from this. 

In his report which was submitted to Congress on Febru- 
ary 22, 1919, A. Mitchell Palmer, as Alien Property Custodian, 
fully apprised the Government of his plans and purposes with 
reference to the Chemical Foundation and the reasons which 
actuated him in forming that corporation and selling nearly 
5,000 chemical patents to it for a consideration of $250,000. In 
that report he said: 


The amendment of November 4 to the trading with the enemy act 
presented for the first time an opportunity for what supesrs to me to be 
the most important piece of constructive work which has been possible 
in my department. Until the enactment of this amendment it had 
not been possible to take over German patents. These patents, as had 
been already indicated, formed a colossal obstacle to the development 
of the American dyestuff industry. Evidently er had not been taken 
out with any intention of manufacturing in this country or from 
any fear of American manufacture, which the Germans apparently 
thought could not be successfully carried on under conditions pre- 
vailing in this country in regard to costs and to the supply of tech- 
nicians and skilled labor. Upon consideration, however, it seemed 
that these patents offered a possible solution for the problem, hitherto 
unsolvable, of protecting the new American dye industry against Ger- 
man competition after the war. If they were not taken out in order 
to prevent American competition, they must have been obtained as 
a weapon against competing imports, If they were sufficient to stop 
importation of competing Swiss, French, and English dyes, they would 

resumably serve in American hands to stop the importation of German 
yes. This was particularly probable in the case of the product pat- 
ents, since most of the coal-tar dyestuffs are definite chemical com- 
binations to which ° or patent is entirel eee 

The idea was accordingly conceived that if the German chemical pat- 
ents could be placed in the hands of any American institution strong 
enough to protect them, a real obstacle might be opposed to German 
importation after the war, and at the same time the American industry 
might be freed from the prohibition enforced by the patents against the 
manufacture of the most valuable dyestuffs. Accordingly, these consid- 
erations were laid before various associations of chemical manufacturers 
notably the Dye Institute and the American Manufacturing Chemists! 
Association. he suggestion was met with an instantaneous and en- 
thusiastic approval, and as a result a corporation has been organized 
to be known as the Chemical Foundation (Inc.), in which practically 
every important American manufacturer will be a stockholder, the 






































































































































































































































































































































ur- 
a of which is to acquire by purchase these German patents and to 
old them as a trustee for American industry, “for the Americaniza- 
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country. They were patents which had been taken out by Ger- 
man subjects not with the purpose of promoting industry in 
America but for the purpose of stifling industry. They were 
taken out here in order to prevent the manufacture of the arti- 
cles patented and so as to give a monopoly to the Germans who 
imported the same articles made in Germany. These patents 
were, loosely speaking, of two general classes; of course, there 
were others, but the largest classes were these two: First, pat- 
ents involving guns, ordnance, and other war materials; and 
second, patents on the processes of making dyestuffs and other 


















It will be seen at a glance that these two classes of patents 
contained a tremendous power for good or ill, depending upon 
With their help Germany had built up a great war 
machine, including a chemical industry which dominated the 
world, and whose products of high explosives and poisonous 
gases nearly put civilization to rout in the early days of the 
In these chemical patents also was bound up the future 
of the medical science, with all that that means for the welfare 

































These patents were not property in the usual sense, like houses 
They were privileges granted 
by the Government of the United States for the purpose of pro- 
The purpose of granting those 
The spirit of our 
patent laws had been violated and our hospitality abused when 
the Germans took out patents here for the sole purpose of 
building up in Germany the great industrial and war machine 
































to the Alien Property Custodian—and to President Wilson, who 
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tion of such institutions as may be affected thereby, for the exclusion or 
elimination of alien interests hostile or detrimental to the said indus- 
tries, and for the advancement of chemical and allied science and in- 
dustry in the United States.” The voting stock is to be placed in a 
voting trust, of which the trustees are to be the five gentlemen who for 
months have been acting as the sales committee which fon upon sales 
made by my department, that is to say, George L. Ingraham, former 
— justice of the appellate division, first department, New York 
upreme Court ; Otto T. Bannard, president New York Trust Co. ; Cleve- 
land H. Dodge; Benjamin H. Griswold, senior partner of Brown Bros. 
bankers, Philadelphia; Ralph Stone, president Detroit Trust Co.; an 
the charter is so framed that under the patents nonexclusive licenses 
only can be granted on equal terms to all proper applicants, and must 
be granted to the United States free of cost. The company is capital- 
ized at $500,000, of which $400,000 is to be 6 per cent cumulative a. 
ferred stock and $100,000 common stock also limited to 6 per cent divi- 
dends. The first president of the Chemical Foundation (Inc.) will be 
Francis P. Garvan, of the New York bar, to whose clear vision and in- 
defatigable industry I am chiefly indebted in the working out of this 

lan. By Executive order obtained under the Yaa mn of the act, I 

ave sold to this company for the sum of $250,000 approximately 4,500 
patents; the remaining $250,000 has been provided for working capital, 
so that the company may be able to commence immediately and prose- 
cute with the utmost vigor infringement proceedings whenever the first 
German attempt shall hereafter be made to import into this country. 
The charter of the corporation provides that surplus income is to be used 
for the retirement of the preferred stock and thereafter for the advance- 
ment of chemical and allied science and industry. The price thus paid 
was necessarily determined somewhat arbitrarily ; the great majority of 
the patents were presumably valueless. The value of the remainder 
was entirely problematical and impossible to estimate. Substantially 
the entire industry having combined for the purpose of this purchase, 
it would have been impossible on public sale to find as a bidder any 
legitimate manufacturer. No other bidder could, therefore, have been 
found on public sale, except some speculative individual who might 
have bought them for purposes practically amounting to commercial 
blackmail. The combination was not objectionable to public policy since 
it was so organized that any genuine American, whether a stockholder 
of the company or not, could secure the benefits of the patents on fair 
and equal terms. 

It is submitted that the organization of this institution constitutes 
the most important step that has been taken for the protection of the new 
industry. ‘Tariff protection has proved utterly unavailing in the past. 
The German industry as hitherto organized, and still more as now 
organized, has had so much to gain by extending its foreign trade and 
by destroying the industry in other countries that it would undoubtedly 
give away its goods in this country for nothing in order to recover the 
American market. The Chemical Foundation, however, should prove a 
power sufficient to discourage in a most effective manner any German 
attempts in this direction. If, as their newspapers boast, the Germans 
have during the war worked out entirely new dyes superior to their 
peer productions, the protection afforded by it will be invaluable. It 

as been the uniform experience of the industry that the introduction 
of new classes of dyestuffs follows only several years after the patenting 
of the original inventions on which their manufacture depends. Accord- 
ingly, the later dyes of to-day depend largely upon the patents of three 
or four years ago. The patents transferred to the Chemical Foundation 
include many German patents of 1917. and even of 1918, and also many 
applications still pending. These patents undoubtedly include the re- 
sults of the research — which must be based the manufacture of any 
new dyes which the Germans are now able to produce and market. 
Accordingly, at the very least, the institution will be able to protect 
the American industry for a considerable period, and this should be all 
it needs. It appears to be the universal view of the more competent 
manufacturers in this country that given five years of freedom from 
German competition the American industry can hold its own. Probably 
only a measure such as the embargo which appears to have been im- 
posed by the British and French against all foreign dye importations 
can furnish this protection to the degree necessary to insure the safety 
of the American industry; but short of such an embargo, the Chemical 
Foundation would seem to furnish all the aid that possibly can be given. 

At the same time, the new institution promises an incalculable benefit 
not only to the dye and chemical industries but to the whole American 
manufacturing world. The opportunities which it can offer and the re- 
wards which it can hold out to competent research scientists should far 
exceed those of any institution unconnected with industry, and it may 
well, therefore, form the nucleus of the greatest research organization 
in the country. 


It must be borne in mind that the Alien Property Custodian 
made this report to Congress on the 27th day of February, 1918, 
and it was not until the 10th day of April following, nearly two 
months, that the title to this property passed and the plan was 
consummated and carried out, and during those two months 
there was no objection raised, in the Congress or out of it, to the 
carrying out of this plan, although it was given absolute and 
full publicity in every one of its details. 

This report effectually disposes of the charge that there was 
a fraudulent conspiracy on the part of those in the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian’s office who erected the Chemical Foundation 
and sold these patents to it. The charge has been repeatedly 
made that Mr. Garvan, as Alien Property Custodian, sold these 
patents to himself as president of the Chemical Foundation, 
It will be seen, however, from this report, which was made 
before Mr. Garvan became Alien Property Custodian, or had 
any thought of being appointed to that office, that the entire 
plan was devised and perfected and the sale made while Mr. 
Palmer was Alien Property Custodian. It was Mr. Garvan’s 
announced purpose then to resign his subordinate place in the 
Alien Property Custodian’s office and take the presidency of 
the Chemical Foundation without salary or compensation for 
expenses, but on March 4, 1919, Mr. Palmer was appointed At- 
torney General, and President Wilson, with full knowledge of 
the entire’ Chemical Foundation matter, made Mr. Garvan 
Alien Property Custodian. It is true that the actual assign- 
ment of the patents to the Chemical Foundation was not ready 
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until April 10, 1919, and it was signed by Mr. Garvan’ as Alien 
Property Custodian, but, as shown by Mr, Palmer’s report, the 
entire matter had been concluded and consummated before Mr. 
Palmer went out of office, and the signing of the papers was 
a mere formality. Conspiracies to defraud are not committed 
in the open light of day. Conspiracies to defraud the Gov- 
ernment are never reported to Congress by the conspirators in 
advaice. How could any conspiracy be successfully charged 
here in view of the fact that the Alien Property Custodian, 
before the final act which transferred the property, made a full 
and complete report of his plans and purposes and the reasons 
therefor to the Congress of the United States, to which wide 
publicity was given at the time? If the Chemical Foun- 
dation had been a strictly private institution for profit, 
engaged in the manufacture of chemicals, the sale to it for 
$250,000 would have been properly subject to attack, for it 
would have given for a trifling consideration a monopoly in 
the production of chemicals. But it was just to avoid this 
kind of situation that the Chemical Foundation was formed. 
Its stock is controlled by voting trustees, who had served 
as a committee appointed by the President of the United 
States: It does not and can not engage in manufacture. Its 
profits above 6 per cent to its stockholders must go for the up- 
building of chemistry in the United States by education and re- 
search work. It must and does issue licenses for manufacture 
under the patents to all persons who apply therefor upon abso- 
lutely equal terms. It has been the only means of preventing 
monopoly and has been more responsible than any other cause 
for building up a great chemical industry in this country. 

Now, President Harding has directed the present Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian to demand a return of these patents from the 
Chemical Foundation to the Government. The Chemical Foun- 
dation has refused to return them, and presumably the Attorney 
General will bring suit to set aside the sale by reason of con- 
structive fraud growing out of the alleged inadequate considera- 
tion. The consideration was, in fact, adequate. In addition to 


the money consideration of $250,000, which may be admitted 
to be nominal, there was the further consideration that the 
Government itself should have the right to use the patents free 
of charge as long as these patents were in existence, and, fur- 
ther, and of paramount consideration, was the upbuilding of a 
great American chemical industry by the plan herein outlined, 


which should be for the benefit, security, and safety of the 
United States in peace and in war. 

More than that, it was the only way in which the patents 
could be disposed of without creating’ a monopoly in somebody 
or some corporation, whereas going to this corporation it creates 
no monopoly and allows the use of the patent by every citizen 
of the United States upon the payment of nominal royalty 
charges. 

The Germans. are more interested to get these chemical pat- 
ents back than they are to secure all the rest of their property, 
but there is reason to believe that they have hopes that if the 
present action against the Chemical Foundation is sustained 
and the sale voided by reason of inadequate consideration, they 
can drive the United States Government to the position where 
it must set aside many other sales of German property and 
return these properties to the German owners with all the prof- 
its which have accrued in the meantime. They have sent a 
commission to the United States, composed of eminent Ger- 
taan lawyers, who take the position that with the President 
committed to the doctrine that German property could not be 
disposed of for any consideration that was inadequate, they 
will be able to compel the Government to set aside many other 
conveyances. The President has committed himself to the doc- 
trine that the sale was a violation of a trust. 

This is a mistaken theory of the law, for under the decisions 
the title to the property vested absolutely in the Government of 
the United States, and the Alien Property Custodian was not 
trustee for the German owners. He was a trustee only in the 
sense that every public officer is a trustee—‘ a public office is a 
public trust.” But the Germans contend that he was a trustee 
for them, and as such trustee he had to be certain that every 
property brought its full value. Where will this lead? It will 
inevitably mean that the Germans, with the Chemical Founda- 
tion case as a precedent, will insist that the Government must 
return to the “trusteeship” the wireless plants and patents 
and all the patents on war materials; the great Hamburg- 
American and North German Lloyd Line terminals at New 
York, which were sold by the Alien Property Custodian to the 
President of the United States for about $7,000,000, and which 
the Germans can probably show to be worth much more than 
that. And then the Germans propose to collect on all patents 
used by American citizens and even by the American Govern- 


ment during the war for the very purpose of putting an end 


‘to the war which the Germans started. 


One representative of the German claimants has been quoted 
as making this interesting statement : 

There was patented just before the war a most wonderful sight for 
a 3-inch gun. Nothing like it was in evidence. It was one that was 
the envy of ali Army men who knew about it. Also it was one of the 
German patents seized by the Alien Property Custodian. He seid 
this to the Navy Department for about $100. Now, it just happens that 
there was a ae agreemtient on this one patent alone providing for 
the payment of $85 for each. gun sight made under the patent. Of 
course, the Ar and Navy wanted it. Palmer, as Alien Property Cus- 
todian, sold it to the Navy. It was used on all the 3-inch guns that 
the United States had in nee. At least 200,000 of these gun sights 
were made, and the royalties would exceed $8,000,000. With the idea 
now taken by the President there is nothing in the world to stop the 
collection of these royalties, 

That is the viewpoint which the German lawyers take in ref- 
erence to this action. 

When it passed the trading with the enemy act Congress 
expressly reserved the right to make disposition of all enemy 
property after the war. I have already quoted the language of 
the law in making this reservation. 

The Versailles treaty was so written as to preserve this 
power on the part of Congress. While the treaty provided 
several optional methods for the settlement of German claims 
against the United States and American claims against Ger- 
many, it left for future legislation by Congress the determina- 
tion of the method which would be adopted in their settlement. 
The separate treaty of peace, in turn, reserved for the United 
States all rights reserved in the treaty of Versailles: There- 
fore it is up to the Congress to act. In my judgment there 
should be no further delay. I have, therefore, introduced a 
measure which carries out every obligation which this country 
has assumed with respect to property and claims of. belliger- 
ents in full accord with the letter and spirit of the treaties, 

Under this bill, if it shall become a law, all the American 
claims provided for in the treaties will be paid out of the 
enemy property in our hands, which by those treaties was left 
with the United States as a pledge to secure the payment of 
such American claims. There is no necessity for further nego- 
tiation with Germany in the matter. There is no need for an 
additional treaty. All the rights of both parties have been 
formally settled in the treaty now in effect, and under that 
treaty the Congress, having full power, should no longer delay 
in taking such action as will secure to the Government of the 
United States and to American citizens that measure of justice 
which has so long been denied them. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield. 

Mr. NELSON. The bill which the Senator from Alabama in- 
troduced pertaining to this subject matter was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary and that committee has referred 
it to a subcommittee. The subcommittee has sent the bill to 
the State Department and to the Department of Justice. 

We know from the public press, I take it, the fact that the 
Government has instituted or is about to institute a suit against 
the Chemical Foundation in respect of these German patents. 
A demand has been made upon Mr. Garvan, who was an em- 
ployee of the Alien Property Custodian, I think, at the time 
these patents were sold, and the Government is about to bring 
a suit or has already brought it. 

Now, I am greatly surprised at the conservative Senator from 
Alabama making such a profound argument. I have listened to 
the whole of it. The drift of it seems to be to defend and dem- 
onstrate the validity of the sale of the German dye patents to the 
Chemical Foundation. That seems to be the central part of his 
speech.- I am not criticizing it as matter of fact, but it seems 
to me strange when the Government is about to bring a suit or 
has brought a suit to test the question in the courts, that we 
should attempt to try it here in the United States Senate. I am 
therefore, Mr. President, greatly surprised at the elaborate ar- 
gument made here in behalf of the sale of the German patents 
to the Chemical Foundation. I did not know, I had not a 
suspicion when the bill came to the Senate that back of it was 
this move, and I am astonished at the conservative Senator from 
Alabama aiming to take a case of this kind out of the hands 
of the courts and to try it here in the Senate. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President. I am more astonished 
than is the Senator that the conservative Senator from Minne- 
sota should reach any such conclusion in reference to my in- 
tention. His is rather-a remarkable statement. As I gave my 
statement to the press a few days ago and one of the young 
men of the press came to me afterwards and said, “I think your 
statement is a defense of the Chemical Foundation,” he prob- 









statement than from the speech itself. 


shoot at, to try to misrepresent to the American people what 
the rights of the claimants and the Government of the United 
States are in the property. I did not propose to let that propo- 
sition go by without putting in the Recorp the facts. There is 
not one word I said this morning that can be said to be argu- 
ment. There is not one word of the statement that I put into 
the Recorp this morning in reference to the property taken by 
the Alien Property Custodian that is not a recital of fact. Is 
there anything in reciting honest facts to the Congress that is 
going to misinterpret a case before the courts of the land? 

Mr, NELSON. But is it not an argument in its substance to 
show that the Government is mistaken in bringing the suit? Is 
not that the drift and purpose of the argument? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say to the Senator that from my 
standpoint the Government is mistaken. I will not say as a 
matter of law, because that is a question for the courts to deter- 
mine; but as a matter of looking after the great interests, of 
the American people it is a mistake for the Government to take 
this action, because if the Government succeeds in having set 
aside the transfer of these chem‘cal patents to the trust created 
for the benefit of the American people, what is going to happen? 
Where are they going? What is going to become of those pat- 
ents if the transfer is set aside? Are you going to give them 
back to Germany, or where do they go? If you give those 
chemical patents back to Germany, they go to the German cartel, 
a trust in Germany. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me 
to interrupt him? : 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will. 

Mr. NELSON. The Senator is assuming what is not dem- 
onstrated. He assumes that the Government is bringing suit 
to cancel the sale for a nominal price for the purpose of turn- 
ing the property back to the Germans. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Oh, no. 

Mr. NELSON. That is an unwarranted assumption. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator’s hearing is not good. 

Mr. NELSON. As to the beneficiaries who got all these 
patents for the nominal sum of two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand and odd dollars, I am surprised to see the Senator shed 
tears over them. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The only trouble with the Senator from 
Minnesota is that his hearing is not good this morning. He 
was listening to me, but he did not hear. I did not say they 
were going to turn this property back to the Germans. I 
asked, if we set aside the sale, what are you going to do with 
the property? If the Senator will allow me, I am going to 
ask him some more questions about what he is going to do 
with the property. That was only my first question. I asked 
the Senator if his plan was to turn the patents back to the 
Germans, to a monopoly in Germany. 

Mr. NELSON. If the Senator will allow me to explain my 
position, I take it that the Government of the United States, if 
it again obtains control of these patents, will retain them for 
the benefit of the American people. I had rather trust the 
Government of the United States to handle them for the 
-American people than to have that done by the Chemical 
Foundation, which obtained them for a merely nominal price. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I applaud the Senator from Minnesota 
for coming to that conclusion, because that is my conclusion. 
I did not expect that the Senator was willing that these patents 
should be turned back to a German monopoly, once more to 
prey on the American people, and I did not say he was; but, 
I asked, What are you going to do with them? 

Mr. NELSON. I have told the Senator what I think the 
Government will do with them. The Government will retain 
the patents for the benefit of the American people. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Of course. Now, we are coming right 
down to the point. That shows how the whole case is punc- 
tured; that there is not anything in it except propaganda con- 
ducted by men in this country who four years ago were in 
arms as enemies of the people of the United States. The 
Senator from Minnesota is right. This property should not 
be turned back to the Germans, but it should be retained and 
used for the benefit of the American people. What was done 
in this matter? 
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ably ran around to the Senator’s office and told him in advance 
of the making of the speech that that was the subject, and I 
judge that the Senator took his line of thought rather from that 








Now, Mr. President, the reason why I make the statement is 
not a question of trying to interfere with the courts, but I know 
that this attack on the Alien Property Custodian is coming from 
the German agents, the German lawyers in the country repre- 
senting their clients, trying. to get the property back. I know 
that they put up the Chemical Foundation as a man of straw to 
































Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to me? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. NELSON. The Senator from Alabama talks about propa- 
ganda, but I desire to say that the only propaganda I have 
noticed—and I have received pamphlets and books and cir- 
culars and letters—in reference to this matter comes from the 
Chemical Foundation. I have discovered propagands from no 
other source, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Then the Senator from Minnesota has 
not read carefully, because, as I myself have noticed, the 
newspapers are full of such matter; but that is neither here 
nor there; the Senator from Minnesota is not responsible for 
what he has not seen. The Senator from Minnesota and I, 
however, are not apart; we are in agreement. The Senator 
says that this property should be held and should not be given 
back to the Germans—lI am not in favor of giving it back to the 
Germans—that it should be held by the Government of the 
United States for the benefit of the American people. 

What was done by President Wilson in reference to this mat- 
ter? What was his action? He did exactly what the Senator 
from Minnesota proposes, and in the only way in which he 
could do it. He had this condition to face, as to whether he 
would hold this property and let the Germans obtain the 
patent rights and secure the profits and get the patents back 
after the war, or whether he would hold the patents for the 
American people. 

Mr. NELSON rose. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the Senator will wait for a moment, 
I will explain the matter to him; but, of course, if the Sena- 
tor wishes to ask me a question, I am always giad to yield to 
him. If he will listen to me for a moment, however, I think 
I shall show him what had to be done. Under the law when 
this property came to be disposed of, it had to be disposed of 
and sold to somebody. The Alien’ Property Custodian act pro- 
vided that it must be sold and disposed of to somebody, 

Mr. NELSON. Now, will the Senator yield to me for a 
moment? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes; I am perfectly willing to yield 
to the Senator. 

Mr. NELSON. The difference between the Senator from 
Alabama and me on this question, I think, is that the Senator 
from Alabama would like to have the Chemical Foundation 
retain these patents, and I should like to have them go into 
the hands of the Government. . 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say to the Senator that, so far 
as I am concerned, I have no personal interest as to whether 
the Chemical Foundation retains the patents or whether some- 
body else obtains control of them. I only desire that they shall 
not go back to the German cartel and that the American people 
shall have the benefit of them. I have no interest one way or 
the other. But I desire to continue what I started to say. 
When this question faced President Wilson and he had to act, 
he could not conserve these patents for the Government; there 
was no law by which he could forfeit them to the Government. 
He did not want to sell them to private citizens in the United 
States, as he could have done, who would have probably pur- 
chased the patents at that time at an inadequate price, because 
they were not of great value during the war, although they 
were of great value after the war. If he put them up and sold 
them, as he did the wireless plants at Sayville and Tuckerton, 
the patents would have fallen into the hands of individual citi- 
zens, who would have created a monopoly—not a German mo- 
nopoly but a United States monopoly—of these very valuable 
patents. 

Now, what did the Government do? It created a corporation 
that had no. financial interest in the matter whatever except to 
get 6 per cent on $500,000, which practically amounts to a 
loan. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. 
terruption? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. My attention has been diverted, 
so that I have not heard the Senator’s remarks throughout; 
but I should like to ask the Senator whether or not it is the 
Senator’s view that the Chemical Foundation, as such, holds 
these patents in fee simple, or simply as the trustee of the 
Government or the trustee of the owners? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think, of course, that the Chemical 
Foundation was organized in order to hold these patents. The 
transfer of the patents to the Chemical Foundation was an 
absolute sale. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. An absolute sale? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes; but as organized the Chemical 
Foundation stands as trustee for the American people, and the 
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trustees are not Mr. Garvan or Mr. Palmer. 
something to make a start. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. 
ther interruption? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. 

Mr, WATSON of Indiana. The Chemical Foundation origi- 
nally paid $250,000 for these patents? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. 
who subscribed it? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am going to tell the Senator right 
now. The Chemical Foundation sold $400,000 worth of cumu- 
lative preferred stock at 6 per cent, which is being paid off 
from the earnings of these patents and will be canceled. They 
sold $100,000 worth of common stock, with dividends limited 
to 6 per cent, with no power on the part of the stockholders 
to vote the stock. Therefore it practically amounted to a loan. 

Who are the real controlling factors in the Chemical Founda- 
tion? They are not Mr. Garvan; they are not the stockholders, 
because it was a mere loan, The names of the men to whom 
the power is given to vote the stock and to control the corpora- 
tion are as follows: George L. Ingraham, former chief justice 
of the appellate division of the Supreme Court of New York; 
Otto T. Bannard, president of the New York Trust Co.; Cleve- 
land H. Dodge, to whom I referred awhile ago; Benjamin 
Griswold, jr., head of the firm of Alex. Brown & Sons, bankers, 
of Baltimore; and Ralph Stone, president of the Detroit Trust 
Co. ‘Two of these gentlemen are Republicans, two of them 
are Democrats, and one, Mr. Dodge, is independent in politics. 
They are men whose character and standing may not be ques- 
tioned by anybody in the United States. They have the voting 
power of the stock in their hands as trustees, and control in 
that way the Chemical Foundation for the benefit not of the 
stockholders, because the stockholders merely made a 6 per 
cent loan, but they control it in order that there may not be 
a monopoly created of these patents and that anyone in the 
United States who is willing to pay a reasonable royalty may 
use the patents when they want to. Of course, there was no 
other way under the law for President Wilson to insure that 
these patents would not go back to the German cartel—the Ger- 
man monopoly—or be sold to private citizens of the United 
States and a monopoly created in America, and that they would 
be preserved so that every American citizen might have a free 
and full opportunity to use them for his own benefit. 

That is identically what the Senator from Minnesota is in 
favor of, except he does not approve of the machinery which 
has been set up to carry on this work for the benefit of the 
American people. The Senator would merely throw the prop- 
erty into the lap of the United States and have some bureau 
chief exercise authority and control over it. That is the only 
difference. 5: 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Mr. President, would it interrupt 
the Senator if I should ask him another question? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, No; I am delighted to yield. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana, The Senator has named certain 
gentlemen who he says hold and vote the stock as trustees. 
Trustees for whom? ‘Trustees for what? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. They are trustees of the Chemical 
Foundation, but they own the stock. In one sense they are not 
trustees, but practically they are trustees for the American 
people. They have no pecuniary interest in the matter. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Let me ask you, Senator, another 
question. I understood the Senator to say awhile ago that the 
Chemical Foundation owns the patents in fee simple? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly the corporation owns them. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. The corporation owns the patents 
in fee simple? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Of course, if that be true, then 
the suit of the Government will not lie. They can not be com- 
pelled to turn back to the Government property which they 
own in fee simple. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think the Senator is right about that, 
but I will not pass on that point 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I understand; but I am merely 
trying to ascertain the Senator’s viewpoint. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator from Minnesota charged 
me a moment ago with attempting to enter into a legal dis- 
cussion. I will not do that at this time. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, a fee-simple title can be set 
aside on account of fraud. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. 
aside for fraud—— 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Undoubtedly. 
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Mr. WATSON of Indiana. For, of course, fraud vitiates 
every contract. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am not discussing the question as to 
whether there was technical fraud, as to whether the sale of 
the patents could be set aside by the courts on account of in- 
adequate consideration. That is a question for the courts to 
determine; but the idea that there was any actual fraud is 
absurd when it is considered that the whole proposition was 
laid before Congress two months before it was consummated 
and before the American people, and not a protest was made. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me to 
ask him another question at this point? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will. 

Mr. NELSON. The Senator from Alabama has lauded the 
eleemosynary plan of the beneficent Chemical Foundation, which 
bought this property for a song and are going to administer it 
for a song, and so forth. Is there anything in the law of its 
creation which will prevent the Chemical Foundation from 
ehanging its program and adopting a different policy? Is there 
any law restraining them from doing that? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The terms of the charter on which it 
acquired the property restrain them from doing anything of 
the kind. It acquired these patents in consideration of holding 
them for the American people and not making money out of 
them. That is in the charter itself. Of course, if it should 
violate that charter, it could be compelled by law to use the 
patents for the benefit of the American people and not for 
personal gain. There is not a thing in that. 

As to the legal point that there must be adequate considera- 
tion, I do not think that is essential; but I am not going to 
decide or attempt to decide that law point. I only say that if 
that contention be carried to its utmost limit and the sale to 
the Chemical Foundation may be set aside for a technical 
fraud on the ground of inadequate consideration, then the sale 
of the great war patents to the Army and Navy Department 
may be set aside for technical fraud; the sale of the wireless 
plants in New Jersey and Long Island may be set aside for 
technical fraud; the sale of the great docks at Hoboken may 
be set aside for technical fraud, and we are on the way to 
turning back this property to the German owners. I make 
this statement, but I think the question should be fought out. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly; I yield. 

Mr. NELSON. I will not interrupt the Senator, of course, if 
it is disagreeable to him. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, Not at all. I am very glad to discuss 
the question with the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. NELSON. It seems to me that the Senator’s attitude 
is that the Chemical Foundation ought to retain these patents 
after they have bought them under a sale for a nominal price. 
Now, let me put the question direct. Is the Senator opposed to 
the United States acquiring possession and control of those 
patents instead of the Chemical Foundation for its own use? 
There is where I think we differ. I am in favor of the Gov- 
ernment acquiring those patents and holding them for the 
benefit of the people of the United States; and, if I under- 
stand the Senator correctly, he wants the Chemical Foundation 
to hold them. : 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator does not understand me 
correctly. As far as I am personally concerned it is a matter 
of absolute indifference to me whether these patents are admin- 
istered in the public interest by the Chemical Foundation, or 
whether they are administered by the Government of the United 
States for the public. I am not concerned about that at all; but 
I am concerned about this sale being set aside for the purpose 
either of restoring these patents to the German monopoly or of 
selling them to people here who want to create a monopoly in 
the United States. There iss where I object; and the reason 
why I have gone into this matter is not that I differ with the 
Senator from Minnesota in the idea that these patents should 
be controlled in the public interest. They are controlled in the 
public interest now, and if the court decides the other way I 
am perfectly willing for the Government to control them; but I 
am not willing to make an admission of record that this sale is 
illegal because of lack of consideration, when that admission 
of record goes to the validity of the title to the great piers at 
Hoboken, the civil plants, and the patents of the War Depart- 
ment, and may involve this Government of ours in endless dis- 
putes and turmoil. 

I am not concerned about who owns these plants. I have 
merely made this morning a statement of facts, not of argument. 
There is not a fact stated in this statement that I read to the 
Senate that can be challenged as a fact. It is very carefully 
preserved in that way. What I want to do is to let the Ameri- 
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property was destroyed, are going to have an opportunity to 
have a court or a commission established by the Congress be- 
fore which they can come and present their claims. That is 
what these German lawyers have been trying to foreclose and 
prevent ever since the German treaty was signed, and they 
will continue to do so as long as they represent their clients; 
and they are throwing up a smoke screen by talking about the 
Chemical Foundation and talking about lack of consideration 
here and there. 

The real and only issue in which I am interested is to have 
the Congress of the United States either act upon the bill I 
have presented, to give the American claimants who have just 
rights an opportunity to be heard, or, if the Congress is not 
satisfied with the bill I have presented, let somebody else pre- 
sent a bill by which the door will be opened and they may 
not any longer have to stay out in the wilderness whilst this 
alien property is being whittled to pieces, piece by piece, in the 
interest of German claimants, so that in a short time there will 
be nothing left to administer upon. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Will the Senator yield to me for a question? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am ready to yield the floor. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I want to ask the Senator a question. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield. 

Mr. CUMMINS. There is some confusion in the minds of 
some Senators, I think, with regard to the exact situation. I 
ask the Senator from Alabama if the Alien Property Custodian 
has now or ever had any authority to confiscate property? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator and I might disagree on 
the legal terms, I think the amendment I offered to the trad- 
ing with the enemy act, authorizing the Alien Property Cus- 
todian to sell the property—for which amendment both the 
Senator from Iowa and myself voted—being a war measure, 
amounted to a confiscation of the property. But that may be 
in dispute and it is academic. There is no occasion for us to 
go into that question, because—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. It is not entirely academic. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I hope the Senator will allow me to 
answer his question and to say why I think it is academic. 
It is because, no matter whether we took it as a trustee to 
hold for the benefit of the Germans or whether we confiscated 
it, the rights to the propérty as it now stands were fixed by 
the German treaty, that treaty incorporating in it the pro- 
visions of the Versailles treaty in reference to this property. 
Whether we confiscated it or whether we held it as trustee, its 
status to-day is that it is held as a pledge put up by the 
German nation for these American claims. That is its status. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not disagree with the Senator from 
Alabama about the effect, or attempted effect, of the German 
treaty; but, as I understand the law under which the Alien 
Property Custodian acted, there is no power or authority for 
confiscation. There is authority to take, and subsequently the 
custodian was given authority to sell. When he came to sell 
these German patents it was his duty, of course, to sell them 
for the highest price which he could secure through adver- 
tisement and public bidding. If it is true that through the 
organization of the Chemical Foundation, and through other 
arrangements made at that time, the Alien Property Custodian 
did not sell the property at a fair and reasonable price, then, 
of course, criticism would necessarily arise with regard to 
that transaction. That is just as true of the sale or license 
that was given by the Alien Property Custodian to the Navy 
Departinent. 

I think it ought to be well understood, in thinking of the 
suit which the President has authorized or directed the Alien 
Property Custodian to bring, that the ultimate disposition of 
the proceeds of the sale of these patents is not involved at all. 
The Senator from Alabama may be perfectly right in saying 
that if we retake this property and it is then resold for its 
real value, the proceeds ought to be held by the Government 
for the payment of the claims which American citizens have 
against Germany. I am not passing upon that at all. I am 
simply trying to make it clear that it was the duty of the 
Alien Property Custodian at that time to sell these patents for 
the best price he could obtain, leaving the money for such dis- 
position as Congress might afterwards determine. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I can not say that I agree with the 
Senator at all; but if the Senator takes that viewpoint, of 
course it involves this question: If that were the viewpoint the 
Government had occupied at that time, it would have had to 
sell these chemical patents on the open market to the highest 
bidder, and that bidder would have been some one who was 
financially interested, and therefore of necessity they would 
have been sold to somebody who wanted to use the patents to 
create a monopoly. If the Senator were right, the law pos- 
sibly would have driven the Government to that; but I do 
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not think he is right. In the first place, the Senator says we 
can not confiscate. I want again to call his attention to the 
quotation I made this morning. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I did not say Congress could not confiscate, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I thought the Senator said that. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I said Congress had not given the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian any authority to confiscate. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think the amendment to the act au- 
thorizing the sale amounted to confiscation, and it left no dis- 
cretion or review. The Alien Property Custodian was the agent 
who acted, but the title ran in the name of the President of the 
United States, and the act did not provide for any review of the 
action of the President of the United States. However, the 
President of the United States did create a review, voluntarily, 
by the formation of the board which’ he appointed, of which 
Mr. Cleveland Dodge was the chairman, who did review the sit- 
uation in reference to all sales where the question of value was 
considered. 

It is admitted, and must be admitted, that the sale of the 
wireless plants to the Navy Department and the sale of the 
Hoboken docks to the War Department were not for their real 
value, but they went to the Government. I think this other sale 
was of value, because, outside of the money consideration, there 
was other value. But I contend that, so far as the Germans are 
concerned, even if this property had not been confiscated, their 
rights in it were foreclosed under the German treaty signed at 
Berlin. , 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am not disputing that. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Then, if they have no right, how can 
the Government dispute its own act? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Is it not true that the Alien Property Cus- 
todian did advertise for bids upon these patents or pretend to 
do it? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not think he did. If he did, it is 
not within my information, 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am not sure of it, but I think he did. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Of course, I will not deny a statement 
I have no information about; but I do not think he did. I think 
that when the question of disposing of these patents came up, 
the first proposition considered was to sell them in the open 
market for their value, and then, realizing tiat that would 
create a monopoly. in these valuable paients, the authorities 
determined to organize an instrumentalicy of some kind, which 
afterwards turned out to be the Chemical Foundation, to hold 
the patents for the interest of the American people. That was 
all there was to it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. But, taking the Senator’s.own view of it, 
that the money we get for the Germaun property seized during 
the war ought to be used for the purpose of paying American 
claims against Germany arising out of the war—and I am not 
disputing it at this time—we are immensely interested in seeing 
that the amount of the German property which we hold is sufli- 
cient to discharge and liquidate those claims. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I agree with the Senator in that re- 
spect; but he must remember that at the time this action was 
taken, and this property was sold to the Chemical Foundation, 
there was ample property to pay all American claims, but since 
that time the Congress itself has passed acts which gave back 
to German citizens, or the wives of German citizens, a large 
amount of property, and the Alien Property Custodian himself, 
under section 9 of the act, has given away a good deal of 
property. So probably now there is not more than just sufficient 
to pay American claims, and if they dispose of any more of it 
there probably will not be enough. But at the time these pat- 
ents were disposed of there was ample property to take care of 
American claims, 

Mr. CARAWAY. May I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Is there any more reason why the Govern- 
ment should pursue the patents than that it should pursue the 
Hoboken docks, or the wireless stations, or the gun sights, or 
innumerable other pieces of property they have obtained for 
absolutely nominal considerations? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. None that I know of. They are all in 
the same category, and if one goes down the others go with it. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Is it not true that the former owners of 
this property still claim it? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Is it not also true that they are seeking a 
method by which they may get legal title out of the Chemical 
Foundation for the purpose of asserting their claim to recover? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Undoubtedly; that is my judgment. 

Mr. ROBINSON. So it is not, upon the part of everyone con- 
cerned, admitted that even if the sale be set aside the property 
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would revert to the Government, to be held and used for the 
benetit of the people of the United States? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Not at all. 

Mr. ROBINSON. If the sale to the Chemical Foundation 
is set aside, the issue will then arise as to what shall be the 
disposition of the property, and the former German owners 
claim they are entitled, as private citizens, to have their prop- 
erty returned to them. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Undoubtedly, and the importance of 
this particular case is that it does not relate only to the 
chemical patents, but, if it is successful, it goes to the root 
of the balance of this problem. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Ali property which formerly belonged to 
private citizens and private corporations? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. ROBINSON. So that it affects the validity of practi- 
cally the transactions of the Alien Property Custedian during 
the former administration relating to private German prop- 
erty? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. President, in conclusion, I want to say, in justice to the 
Senator from Iowa, that he is chairman of the subcommittee 
which has this bill in charge and that he has given me assur- 
ance that on next Thursday at 10 o’cleck he will open the 
hearings and proceed to the consideration ef the bill. My 
great interest and my only interest in the matter is that his 
committee may reach an early consideration of the measure. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I want to say a 
word occasioned by the remarks of the senior Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Netson]. I have served with the senior Senator from 
Minnesota on the Judiciary Committee for over nine years, and 
I hold him in very high esteem. As a rule, we are found in. 
accord on the questions which come before that committee. I 
am not able, however, to share in his criticism made this 
morning of the Senator from Alabama for presenting suc- 
cinctly the facts in relation to this Chemical Foundation. 

Under all ordinary circumstances I would thoroughly agree 
with the Senator from Minnesota that, the matter being a sub- 
ject of pending litigation, it might very properly be left to the 
consideration and determination of the courts. But I can not 
disabuse my mind of the idea that there is a political aspect to 
the litigation. The present administration has been in controt 
now for almost a year and a half. The litigation is started upon 
the very eve of an election which is to take place in November, be- 
fore which time it will be entirely impossible to secure a determi- 
nation of the controversy. Meanwhile all the partisan press in the 
country carries the information that this valuable property, per- 
haps of the value of $10,000,000, was sold to a private corpora- 
tion for $250,000, the Alien Property Custodian becoming the 
president of that corporation, for the express purpose, the re- 
mainder of the facts being undisclosed, of securing whatever 
political advantage may come from the imputation upon the 
officers of a former administration naturally carried in such a 
recital. Accordingly I think the Senator from Alabama is 
strictly within his rights and has performed a distinct public 
service in laying befcre the Senate and the country the facts in 
relation to the organization of the Chemical Foundation and 
the transfer of the patents to it. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Upon some other matters diseussed 
by the Senator from Alabama I am in entire disagreement, and 
I shall have something to say about that presently. I now yield 
to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Is it not a fact, permit me to ask 
the Senator from Montana, that suits were first brought by the 
Chemical Foundation for the recovery of certain royalties? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I understand so. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. And that immediately after those 
suits were brought the President ordered the other suit in order 
to clear up the whole situation? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Some such statement as that has 
been made before. The fact is that the Chemical Foundation 
brought certain suits to recover royalties. It is also a fact that 
the President ordered suit to be brought to recover back the 
patents. Those are facts which are indisputable. The relation 
between them, except in point of time, is not altogether clear. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I understood the Senator to say 
the one suit was brought by the Government at this particular 
time largely because of its political aspect. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is my judgment. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. What I am trying to get at is 
that the suit was brought in response to the other suit, and it 
was not brought until the other suits were brought, and that 
brought into controversy the title of the property and it be- 


came necessary to settle the question of title in order properly 
to defend against the reyalty suits if they were te be defended 
against. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The two facts exist. The suits 
for royalty were brought and the suit to recover the patents 
was brought, Whether the moving consideration was to clear 
up the tithe, as suggested by the Senater from Indiana, or the 
moving consideration was political, is a matte. of speculation, 
I have given my judgment about it. an ol 

Accordingly, I think the Senator from Alabama was entirel 
within his rights in presenting the facts at this time to the 
Senate. I do net care to take that up, but I do not want it 
to pass sub silentio that in March, 1918, the Congress of the 
United States resolved and determined to confiscate the Ger- 
man property, sell it, and utilize the preceeds as general 
revenues. I can not believe that the Congress had any such 
purpose whatever in the enactment of the legislation to which 
reference has been made, as indicated by me a few days ago. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Certainly. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator does not question the idea 
that Congress intended to take the particular property and dis- 
pose of it? His only contention is that whatever was taken 
must have been held im trust. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It was to be held subject to such 
further disposition as Congress might make. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Whatever property itself was seized the 
Government divested itself of the title to a great deal of it by 
selling it to private individuals. There is no question about 
that. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I have no doubt at all about that. 
They converted the title to a large portion of the property and 
passed it into the hands of private owners whose title te the 
same, in my judgment, is entirely incontestable. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Then the only question is that the proceeds 
were, in the Senator’s opinion, to be held in trust to be deter- 
mined finally by Congress whether they should be paid to the 
owners of the property or paid to the Gevernment of the 
United States. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Government reserved the 
right. to make such disposition as it’ saw fit of the proceeds. 
But I would not like to have the answer which I made to the 
Senator as indicating that in my judgment every sale made by 
the Alien Property Custodian is incontestable. Each must be 
judged by the attendant circumstances. A sale may be con- 
tested upon various grounds. I assert simply that assuming 
the sale to have been made in good faith and for an adequate 
consideration, the title passed. 

I want to say a word about the subject, however, of the 
claim that under the act of March 18, 1918, the confiscation of 
all property seized was accomplished. That act does nothing 
more than give the right to sell the property. It is perfectly 
obvious that the Government of the United States intended to 
take the title to the property out of the hands of the Germans 
and transfer it to citizens of the United States. Whether that 
was a wise policy or an unwise policy it is too late to discuss 
now. Congress authorized that to be done at the time. My 
own judgment about the matter, as I reflect upon it now, is 
that it could not have been done with any expectation that it 
was going to have any effect whatever upon the prosecution of 
the war. It could not, in my judgment, in any wise affect the 
result of the war, whether the Government of the United 
States continued to hold the property through the Alien Prep- 
erty Custodian until the termination of the war or whether it 
transferred the property to private owners in the United 
States. It is said that it assisted in breaking the morale of 
the German people. I can not believe that it had the slightest 
effect in that direction. It undoubtedly looked toward condi- 
tions as they should exist after the war terminated. It was 
prompted by exactly the same consideration that led the Gov- 
ernments of Europe engaged in the war before we went into it 
to enter into an agreement to the effect that after the war 
was over they would insist upon trading with Germany only 
upon onerous conditions, which would operate to prevent her 
from regaining her commercial and industrial ascendancy as it 
existed prior to the war. 

But, Mr. President, reference has been made by the Sen- 
ator from Alabama to conditions which then existed and to 
the desperate state of the affairs of the Allies in the hor- 
Tible war that was then going on. Quite right, Mr. President, 
and I submit that that was no time to consider the very serious 
question ag to what should ultimately be dene with the prop- 
erty, and it was not considered. 

The great question as to whether our record of a century and 
a quarter against the policy of the appropriation of the private 
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property of an enemy should be departed from was not can- 
vassed at all. The fact about the matter, as disclosed by the 
record, is that the amendment was offered by the then chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropriations, Mr. Martin, .and was 
adopted without any discussion of that interesting and impor- 
tant question. The Senator from Alabama is apparently in 
error in the statement he makes that he made.a statement upon 
the floor of the Senate with reference to the policy he now .con- 
tends was then proclaimed by the law. It must have been before 
the Committee on Appropriations, because it was passed in the 
Senate without any discussion whatever. No one called the 
attention of the Senate at that time to the stirring words of 
Alexander Hamilton in speaking of the Jay treaty, which I 
read, as follows: 

No powers of language at ny command can express the abhorrence 
I feel at the idea of violating the property of individuals, which, in an 
authorized intercourse in time of peace has been confided to ‘the faith 
of our Government and laws, on account of controversies between 
nation and nation. In my view every moral and every political sense 
unite to consign it to execration. * * Tt would have been an 
inestimable gem in our National Constitution had it contained a posi- 
tive prohibition against such a practice, except perhaps by way of 
reprisal for the identical injury on the part of another nation, 

Nor was attention called to the words of Chief Justice Mar- 
shall, as follows, in the case of Brown against the United 
States, referred to by the Senator from Alabama: 

Although in practice vessels with their cargoes found in port at the 
declaration of war may haye been seized, it is not believed that medern 
usage would sanction the seizure of the goods of an enemy on land 
which were acquired in peace in the course of trade. ‘Such a proceed- 
ing is rare and would be deemed a harsh exercise of the rights of war. 

Nor the brief review of the entire question by John Bassett 
Moore, now a distinguished justice of the international court, 
as follows: 

Referring to the practice of nations and the writings of publicists, 

eu 


That is, Chief Justice Marshall— 


declared that, according to “the modern rule, tangible property be- 
longing to an enemy and found in the country at the commencement 
of war, ought not to be immediately confiscated’; that “this rule”’ 
seemed to be ‘totally incompatible with the idea that war does of 
itself vest the property in the belligerent government”; and, conse- 
quently, that the declaration of war did not authorize the confisca- 
tion. Since effect was thus given to the modern usage of nations, 
it was unnecessary to declare, as he did in the course of his opinion, 
that “ war gives to the sovereign full right to take the persons and 
confiscate the property of the enemy, wherever found,” and that the 
“mitigations of this tigid rule, which the humane and wise policy of 
modern times has introduced into practice,’ though they “will more 
or less affect the exercise of this right,” “can not impair the right 
itself.” Nor were the two declarations quite consistent. The suppo- 
sition that usage may render unlawful the exercise of a right, but 
can net impair the right itself, is at variance with sound theory. 

I would regard it as singularly unfortunate if the country 
should believe that the Congress of the United States had, 
without discussion of the subject, repudiated these splendid 
sentiments which have been repeatedly expressed by our jurists 
and publicists and this splendid doctrine to which we have 
adhered, should have been abandoned by the United States 
without even a word said in defense of it. But if it had, I 
should say that we ought now to appeal “from Philip drunk 
to Philip sober” and reconsider the determination, if it ever 
was arrived at. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator has said that the amendment 
offered by Mr. Martin was not discussed in the Senate. I 
think the Senator is in error as to the amendment not being 
@iscussed, but the subject of the policy of the Government did 
not enter into the discussion. ° 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is what I meant. 

Mr. BORAH. In other words, the amendment itself was 
discussed and it was conceded by all parties that it did not 
change at all the original measure as it passed the Congress. 
The purpose of the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Alabama to the committee and afterwards offered by the Sen- 
ator in charge of the bill, Mr. Martin, was to correct certain 
language which the conferees had put into the measure after 
it passed both Houses of Congress. But the original act pro- 
viding authority for the Alien Property Custedian had in it 
the same provision that the amendment @ontained and therefore 
the debate showing that the original act was not intended as 
an act of confiscation is perfectly pertinent to the amendment 
also. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is what I intended to say. 
There was some reference to the provisions of the amendment. 

Mr. President, I had occasion, as a member of the subcom- 
mittee considering the question of the confirmation of the 
nomination of Mr. Palmer as Attorney General, to participate 
im very extensive consideration of his activities as Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian. In that connection an attempt was made to 


throw some suspicion upen his acts in that capacity, but the 
showing was ‘so perfectly complete as to his entire good faith 
and fidelity in discharging the duties of that high position that 
there was not even a dissenting voice on the committee, as my, 
recollection is, with respect to the recommendation which the 
committee ought to make. ; 

No one felt that there was any snbstamce to the criticism 
made at that time, and the examination was reasonably, 
thorough. Se, Mr. President, whatever may be said concerning 
the validity of this sale by the Alien Preperty Qustodian to 
the Chemical Foundaéion upon the basis of the power conferred 
upon him by Congress, I am entirely confident that the officers 
of the Gevernment acting in that respect were actuated by the 
very highest motives and performed their duty in perfect good 
faith, and in the confident belief, however mistaken they may 
have been, that they were authorized to make the ‘transfer 
which was made. I feel that it is only appropriate that this 
statement should be made at this time and that the facts m 
relation to the matter should be set out, because it is a reason- 
able inference, and one which I fear may be quite generally, 
drawn from the bare statement of the outline, that there was 
something questionable from a moral standpoint in the trans- 
action. . 

Mr. ROBINSON. Will my friend, the Senator from Montana, 
yield for a question? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Iam seeking information as to his view- 
point. The Senator has stated that his interpretation of the 
act of Congress in relation to this subject is to the effect that 
there was no intention to confiscate these properties. If that 
be true, why did the United States Government insist, both in 
the Versailles treaty and in the separate treaty with Germany, 
which was finally ratified, that the German Government effec- 
tuate the.arrangement which was agreed to and virtually cede 
this property to the Government ef the United States and make 
it or its proceeds available for the payment of claims which 
American citizens had against the German Gevernment ? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, that is a very per- 
tinent question, and I think its answer is perfectly plain upon 
the transactions had. The Congress of the United States up 
to this time, if I am correct, has never declared its purpose 
with reference to the disposition or application of the proceeds 
of the sales of these German properties, nor of the avails which 
have been derived from their occupation and use. 

It is perfectly well known that a division of opinion exists in’ 
this country with respect to that matter. Some of us feel that 
we can not consistently with public morals and with the policy; 
which has been pursued in the past do otherwise than restere 
the avails of these properties to the owners. On the other hand, 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unprerwoop] believes—and 
many in this country believe with him—that the avails ought 
not to be given back, but that they ought first to be utilized for 
the satisfaction of the claims of our citizens against the Ger- 
man Government. 

Our representatives in the executive department in negotiat- 
ing the treaty of Versailles and in negotiating the treaty of 
Berlin very properly insisted that the German Government 
should surrender all claims to that property, leaving to the Con- 
gress of the United States the right to do with it whatever in 
its judgment seemed to it best. 

Mr. ROBINSON. But does not the language employed in 
both treaties imply a purpose upon the part of this Government 
to use the proceeds of this German property for the payment of 
the claims of American citizens against Germany? I do not 
think any other construction may be placed upon the languaze 
employed in the German treaty. In view of the language that 
was in the Versailles treaty and the incorporation into the Ger- 
man treaty of certain articles contained in the Versailles treaty. 
no other purpose could have been in the mind of the Executive, 
according to my viewpoint, than to make the fund arising from 
the sale of this property available for the payment of claims of 
American citizens against the German Government. 

Now, another question. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the Senator will allow me to interpo- 
late a sentence, the treaty says that identical thing. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Ceriainly. There is no doubt 
about that. 

Mr. ROBINSON. There is no room for a different construc- 
tion. So far ias the executive department.was concerned, and 
so far as the Senate can commit itself in the ratification of a 
treaty to a legislative policy, the legislative policy was deter- 
mined in that treaty. 

Now, I want to ask the Senator another question. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I wish to say te the Senator that 
I do not regard it in that way at all. I understand the treaty 
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simply to be a declaration upon the part of Germany that “ it is 
satisfactory to us that you apply the proceeds and the avails in 
this way, if you see fit to do so.” I fully agree with the Senator 
from Alabama that by virtue of these two treaties the Congress 
of the United States is fully at liberty to do whatever it sees fit 
with this property; but I do assert that Congress has never 
until this good day declared what it is its purpose to do. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Now I understand the Senator’s position 
on the proposition, and that brings me to the other question 
which I wanted to ask him. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, the Senator from Arkansas 
interrupted the Senator from Montana for the purpose of seek- 
ing information. If the Senator from Arkansas will allow me, 
I should like to ask him a question for information. Is it the 
contention of the Senator from Arkansas that the fact that we 
were subrogated to certain rights under the Versailles treaty 
entails upon us any moral or legal obligation to exercise those 
rights or presumes any intention upon the part of the Govern- 
ment to exercise them? We knew nothing about what was the 
intention of other nations; but, out of a superabundance of 
caution, could we not have claimed the same concession that 
Germany had made to other nations without its entailing upon 
us the necessity of taking advantage of the concession obtained 
under the treaty? 

Mr. ROBINSON, I think that under the treaty we contracted 
with the German Government to apply the proceeds from the 
sale of this property to the payment of the claims of American 
citizens against the German Government. At least we reserved 
the right to do so. The German Government ha: an interest 
in that she is a party to the contract; her liability is reduced 
in that way. The contract is a mutual obligation. It can 
not be said that Germany is bound by the provisions of our 
contract with her and that the United States is under no 
obligation by reason of the fact that Germany ceded any 
claims that she or her nationals might have to this property and 
agreed to reimburse her nationals. Germany was liable for these 
claims and Germany entered into a contract with us that we 
might take the proceeds of this property and apply it in the 
payment of claims due Americans for which she was liable. 
We are bound either to collect these claims out of this property 
or leave American claimants without remedy. I agree with the 
Senator from Alabama. 

I wanted to ask the Senator from Montana a further ques- 
tion, although I think he has made clear what his answer 
will be. 

If an action shall be instituted to set aside the sale made by 
the Government to the Chemical Foundation and that action 
should prevail, what will be the legal status of the property 
then, and what will be the duty of the United States respecting 
all the private property involved in the suit? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I think that is perfectly clear. If 
the sale is annulled by the court for any reason, the property 
goes back to the Government of the United States, repre- 
sented by the Alien Property Custodian, and it will be just 
exactly the same as other property now held by the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian which has not been disposed of; for instance, 
stocks and bonds. 

Mr. ROBINSON. And which the Senator thinks, if I under- 
stand him correctly, should be returned without question tu the 
former owners. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is my judgment. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I believe the Senator from Montana him- 
self pointed out that he did not agree with the statement then 
of the Senator from Minnesota, that the only effect that such 
a suit would have would be to restore directly to the custody 
of Government agents this property, and that the Government 
then would be under obligation to administer the property for 
the benefit of the citizens of this Nation. The Senator's view- 
point is that the effect of the suit will leave it within the 
power of Congress to take any action that it chooses, and 
that it is morally bound to return the property to its former 
owners. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I do not understand that there is 
any difference between the Senator from Minnesota and my- 
self with respect to that matter except 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes; there was this difference—— 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I do not think there is any dif- 
ference. We both agree that the property-—— 

Mr. ROBINSON. «The Senator from Minnesota—— 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Let me state my position. 

Mr, ROBINSON. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator from Minnesota 
has stated that when the property goes back it will be the 
duty of the Government to administer it for the best interests 
of the people of the United States, 





Mr. ROBINSON. Yes; and that, of course, implies—— 
Mr. WALSH of Montana. Just a moment. Just how the 
Government will administer it for the best interest of the 
citizens of the United States the Senator from Minnesota has 
not stated. That may mean that the Government should keep 
the property and put it into the hands of a corporation created 
by the Government and hold the property or its avails in- 
definitely, or the Senator from Minnesota may agree with me 
that it is to the best interest of the people of the United States 
that it be given back to the German owners. 

Mr. ROBINSON, Now, if the Senator will permit me, 1 
can not by any possible application of the rules of construction 
give to the language of the Senator from Minnesota the last 
meaning of which the Senator from Montana says his language 
is capable. My understanding of the statement of the Senator 
from Minnesota was that this property should be taken away 
from the Chemical Foundation because that foundation does 
not properly represent the people and the Government of the 
United States, and that it should be taken back by the Gov- 
ernment and used for the benefit of the people of this Nation. 
The Senator from ‘Minnesota is in the Chamber, and he can 
say whether, in his opinion, if the suit shall prevail the 
property should be returned to its owners. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator from Minnesota has 
not yet been asked that question. 

Mr, LODGE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, unfortunately, I was not present 
when this discussion began. having been detained at one of the 
departments; but there is an element involved in this question 
which seems to me to have been passed over, There is no doubt 
whatever about the trend of international law and still less 
about the traditional position of this Government from the days 
of Hamilton down in regard to the confiscation of private prop- 
erty. But, Mr. President, the right to take the property and 
prevent its being used by an alien enemy against us I do not 
think has ever been affected by that at all. That action we 
took. Then the treaty of Versailles made provision for giving 
to the United States and to the other powers the right to use 
such property, if they saw fit, for any purpose they chose, and 
we reserved that right in the treaty with Germany: but I do 
not quite understand those provisions to mean that we are 
bound to complete the confiscation of that property and use it 
to the exclusion of all other funds for the settlement of our 
claims against Germany. If Germany should pay all her claims, 
I think it would be entirely open to our Government to return, 
if it saw fit, the money taken and put in the hands of the Alien 
Property Custodian during the war in order to protect our inter- 
ests against an alien enemy. 

The point I wish to call attention to in connection with the 
bill is this—— 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon 
me, I do not know that I disagree with him as to his last state- 
ment, but, in the practical aspect of the question, in all prob- 
ability the only way by which payment of the claims of 
American nationals against Germany can ever be secured is in 
the way contemplated by the Versailles treaty and German 
treaty, by the appropriation of the proceeds of this private 
property. 

Mr. LODGE. I agree to that proposition that we have the 
right to do it under the treaty. 

Mr. ROBINSON. There is not the slightest likelihood, in 
my opinion, of the contingency last referred to by the Senator 
from Massachusetts ever occurring. Germany is not going to 
pay these claims. She is, in the first place, unable to do so 
under existing conditions, and, in the next place, she has agreed 
that we may pay ourselves out of this property. Of course, I 
still think that we would have the right to make whatever dis- 
position of the property we wanted to make. I do not under- 
stand that returning the property to its former status would 
preclude the Government from taking any action in disposing 
of it that it saw fit. Om the other hand, I am assured that many 
would like to see the suit against the Chemical Foundation pre- 
vail, because it would give the former owners a chance to get 
back the property. 

Mr. LODGE. I did not intend to enter into the question of 
the title of the Chemical Foundation to the patents which it 
has. The point I desired to make, and which I really rose to 
make, if the Senator will kindly allow me to, was this: 

We are already engaged in negotiating with Germany for 
the establishment of a commission to determine the amount of 
our claims, which is the usual course to take. We have an 
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Anglo-American commission sitting at this moment, and as 
soon as an agent is appointed it will continue to sit. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow 
me to interrupt him, he says “the usual course.” 

Mr. LODGE. The almost invariable course, if the Senator 
will allow me to explain what I was going to say. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I was going to call the Senator’s atten- 
tion to the fact that there are dozens of cases where claims of 
this class have been determined solely by an American com- 
missioner. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, there is a distinction perfectly 
well known both in history and in diplomacy, and that is that 
when the Government is caring for the claims of its ‘citizens 
that is one thing, but when the Government assumes the claims 
itself it takes a step to which the next step would be armed 
force. That is when the Government makes the claim its own. 
In this case what the Government is seeking to do first is to 
determine the amount of the claims. For that purpose we 
have almost invariably, I think—because I do not now recall 
a case in which we have made a private claim our own; there 
may be ‘such—joined with the nation against which we had 
the claim, unless we could do it wholly through diplomatic 
channels, and agreed as to the amount if we could. That is 
the first and normal step. The completion of that treaty has 
been delayed by the unfortunate assassination of Rathenau, 
the German minister; but we have been pursuing that course, 
and I think the proper course diplomatically, in order to reach 
as a preliminary what Germany owes us. Nobody knows now 
what she owes us. You can not take the claims without 
investigation. This bill admits that. You can not take the 
claiuns as they happen ‘to be named. The usual way to deter- 
mine them is by a commission of the two powers which shall 
reach an agreement as to the amount of the claims. If we 
are going to throw that step aside and at once determine the 
claims for ourselves, from which there can be no appeal, and 
say to Germany, “ Here are the claims as we figure them out,” 
we are taking a very much more serious step. 

I had hoped that we should agree on the amount of the 
American claims which Germany ought to pay us; and then, 
if she declines or is unable to pay, I do not think there is 
any question that under the treaties, as the Senator from 
Arkansas has pointed out, we have the right to use this fund. 
Meantime, however, it seems to me that when the claims are 
assessed it is better at least to give Germany the opportunity 
to pay, and if she does pay from other funds or in other ways 
then we could follow out our traditional policy and return 
German funds. 

I only wanted to express the hope that the subcommittee of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, when they take up this matter, 
will remember that the State Department has it under negotia- 
tion, that it is-under negotiation now, and that there is one 
method of reaching a settlement, the payment of the American 
claims, on which I do not disagree at all with my friend the 
Senator from Alabama that that ought to be considered before 
we adopt another and.a wholly different method. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me a 
minute? 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. 

Mr. NELSON. This bill of the Senator from Alabama has 
been referred to the State Department, 

Mr. LODGE. Has it? 

Mr. NELSON. Last week it was referred to the State De- 
partment, and I suppose we will get information as to what 
steps the department has taken. 

Mr. LODGE. Iam very glad to know that. That is just what 
I was suggesting, 

Mr. NELSON. It has also been referred to the Department of 
Justice. 

Mr. WALSH of Montdna. Mr. President, I merely desire to 
say that the point raised by the Senator from Massachusetts 
now touches the question of the character of the legislation or 
the course that ought to be taken toward the adjustment of 
these claims. I may say that I would not care to submit to any 
arbitral tribunal the question as to the liability of Germany on 
most of the claims that are preferred by the Government of the 
United States in behalf of its citizens, but I fully agree that 
inasmuch as the primary liability to the Government of the 
United States is upon the part of the Government of Germany 
it ought to have a representation upon any tribunal which is to 
determine the amount of those claims. 

Mr. LODGE. That is all I intended. I did not mean an 
arbitral tribunal in the broad sense as to the right, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, Mr. President, I want to say just a 
= in reference to the suggestion of the Senator from Massa- 

usetts, 
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In the first place, the bill that I have introduced provides 
for the ascertainment of the American claims. Then it pro- 
vides that an opportunity shall be given to Germany to pay 
them; and then, if they are:not paid by Germany, they can be 
paid out of this property in the hands of the Alien Property 
Custodian. 

Mr. President, I think there is a very marked difference, and 
the issue will’probably be very clearly drawn. I voted with the 
Senator from Massachusetts in ratifying the German treaty of 
peace. One of the reasons why I did so was because in that 
treaty Germany had provided, :at least as I-understood, for ‘the 
settlement ef these American claims, the American claimants 
ratifying to that extent the powers in the Versaifles treaty. 

As I understand that treaty and understood it then, Germany 
did not claim the right to have any veice in ascertaining these 
American claims. She ‘has foregone that right, as she has in all 
her claims in the settlements with our allies. She has not had a 
voice in the amount of the reparations or the amount of the 
claims that have been set up. She has not even had a voice 
in the amount of the indenmity that she should pay; and it 
seems to me that if we are to take the position now that we are 
to invite the German Government in to determine whether or 
not she ought to pay reparations to the heirs of the people who 
died on the Lusitania, it is a complete backdown from the posi- 
tion we have heretofore taken. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow me, I 
never intended anything of the sort. I never suggested any- 
thing of the sort. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I misunderstood the Senator, then. 

Mr. LODGE. I said simply as to the amount of the claims. 
As the Senator from Montana pointed out, I am not urging an 
arbitral tribunal to decide whether Germany owes us anything 
for the destruction of the lives on the Lusitania, but it seems to 
— she ought to have a hearing as to the total amount of the 
claims. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. But the decision as to the amount of the 
claims is the decision itself. 

Mr. LODGE. Oh, I do not think so. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. In a number of these cases, if Ger- 
many were in court, she might raise the question as to whether 
she owes anything to the victims of the Lusitania, because she 
has denied it up to this time; but as to a number of ships that 
she sank with her torpedoes before we went into the war she 
probably would not dispute the fact that an indemnity was 
due, but the decision as to the amount of the claim would be the 
real decision. Germany has not demanded of our allies that she 
shall sit in court. She eould not. She was:a conquered nation, 
and she committed these acts of war, and J think the issue is 
very clearly drawn. 

Mr. LODGE. ‘She has been discussing the amount of her 
reparations for about four years and has not made them yet. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes; but she has only discussed what 
she would pay. 

Mr. LODGH. The amount—precisely. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. How much she can pay. 

Mr. LODGE. That is all. That is all I propose to discuss. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. She has objected to the amount; but 
the Senator suggests, as I understand, that this legislation be 
postponed or that the State Department will postpone it until 
we can have a tribunal established by another treaty—because 
it can be done only by another treaty—— 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. Because the first treaty fixes the rights 
up to this time. It fixes our right to act alone; and if we are 
to have another treaty, and it is to be decided then, it means 
that this legislation will not pass, and that the American claim- 
ants against Germany will have no court into which they can 
go to present their c'aims and get payment; and if the matter 
goes to an international tribunal there is no telling how long it 
will last. That is the very thing to which I object. I think it 
is very doubtful. 

Mr. LODGE. It seems to me, if the Senator will allow me, 
that he is intepreting what I said in a way very differently 
from what I intended, and giving it a construction which I 
did not intend. I am sure the Senate in taking up this matter 
ought at least to consult with the department charged with 
our foreign relations before it decides to pass legislation here, 
I think that is only ordinary courtesy. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Of course, I have no objection in the 
world to consulting with the State Department; but I think 
right now, under the German treaty as it exists, we have a 
perfect right to establish a tribunal. 

Mr. LODGE. Ido not deny that ai all. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am glad the Senator does not; and if 
that is the case we have the right to establish a tribunal and 
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give these American claimants a chance to establish their 
elaims before their witnesses die, and while they have an 
opportunity to present their evidence. Then there is no real 
issue between us; but I want to say this to the Senator: In 
looking over the authorities—I can put them in the Recorp 
later; I can not call the names—TI recall a number of in- 
stances in which a tribunal of American citizens only was es- 
tablished to decide claims of this kind. That wa’ done in the 
Spanish war case in 1831, growing out of a question of facts 
of this kind. 

Mr. LODGE. Oh, that was done because Spain undertook to 
pay certain claims, and we undertook to pay certain other 
claims. It is like the case with Mexico. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That is exactly the case here. Ger- 
many turns over to us certain property which we agree in the 
treaty to use for our citizens, and she agrees in the same treaty 
to reimburse her own citizens at home. It is not a confiscation. 

Mr. LODGE. Oh, no. I say, that has been done many 
times. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. By way of taxing them she takes this 
property under her power of government and turns it over to 
us to pay our claims, and she says: “In lieu of that we will 
pay the owners of that property back in Germany.” 

Mr. LODGE. Oh, yes; that has been done frequently; but 
that is by agreement with the other power, of course. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. To be sure. 
Here is the agreement. Here is the property. Of course my 
bill contemplates that after we ‘ile the claims Germany may 
have an opportunity to pay them before we exercise our right 
to have them paid out of the property; but here is the property 
and here are the claims.. Why should we go into a tribunal 
made up of one American, as I understand, and one German, 
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if necessary, in using that fund. But I regret the necessity, 
because I regret the final confiscation of private property. 

Mr. ROBINSON. That is the way I understood the Senator 
in the beginning. He made himself clear to me that in his 
opinion this property should be held until the German Govern- 
ment pays, and if it does not pay these claimants, then the 
property should be subjected to the payment of the claims. 

Mr. LODGE. Precisely. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I want to ask the Senator a question 
which to my mind has great practical importance. In view of 
the financial condition of Germany and of the political condi- 
tions in Germany, how long does the Senator think American 
claimants should have their rights withheld in order to await 
the action of Germany and the determination of the question 
as to whether Germany is ever going to pay or not, and thus 
enable us to return the property to these private German 
citizens? 

Mr. LODGE. Within a very reasonably limited time. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Does not the Senator think, in view of the 
political conditions 

Mr. LODGE. I think the question ought to be settled now, 
if the Senator asks me that question. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I agree with the Senator. 
ought to proceed in some way at once. 


I think we 
I have not the slightest 


| hope that Germany would ever pay these claims, in view of the 


That agreement is made. | 


and an arbitrator, to determine the rights of these American | 


citizens, when Germany has conceded them? 
any reason for that. 

Mr. LODGE. I do not propose that. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. But I wanted to call the Senator’s 
attention to this: With Spain in 1831 we made a settlement of 
claims when there were only American citizens on the tribunal. 
The tribunal that made the settlement of the claims growing 


I can not see 


out of the Mexican War was composed only of American citi- | 


zens; and in looking through the authorities I have run across 


dozens of similar tribunals set up where an international claim | 


existed, but only American citizens sat in the tribunal. I do 
not see any reason in the world why we should hesitate in 
this matter and forego the rights of our people who have 
suffered, and who have had no opportunity to have their claims 
passed on because their own Government will not give them a 
court in which to stand. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I think they ought to be paid 
every dollar, and if necessary, and we can not get the money 
in any other way, I think we have a right to take this fund, 
and I favor doing it. But I see no reason in the world why it 
should be done without any regard to the usual methods, or 
without discovering what Germany is ready to pay, and what 
she is ready to do. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The usual method is the method T have 
proposed to pursue. There is precedent after precedent for 
this procedure, and so far as Germany is concerned, Germany 
has already said, in the treaty of Berlin, that we may go ahead 
and settle in this way. 

Mr. LODGE. There is no “precedent after precedent,” be- 
cause there has never been a case in our history where we 
have seized a lot of enemy property and held it as we are 
holding this property to-day. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. There is no issue between us and Ger- 
many about the enemy property, and the Senator must concede 
it. 
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arrangements she has made in the treaty of Versailles and the 
arrangements she has made with us in the German treaty. 
I do not think we need ever expect these claims to be paid in 
any other way than through the properties which we have 
seized and which she has agreed we may use in that way. If 
we do not intend to subject that property to the claims of our 
nationals, and leave German citizens for their remedies against 
the German Government, it will be generations before any re- 
lief will come to our citizens who have these claims against 
Germany. 

Mr. LODGE. The only point I desire to make is that if we 
are to abandon the policy of this Government in regard to 
private property, as we are undoubtedly about to do, I think 
we ought to have our case so clear that no question in regard 
to it could arise to plague us in the future. I want it dealt 
with at once. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I have not the slightest objection to that 
statement. I concur in the conclusions of the Senator, but I 
can not see the benefits to be derived from waiting, in view of 
the conditions in Germany. There is not the slightest possi- 
bility that she will pay these claims, and if we ever expect our 
nationals to recover anything, the only way they ‘can do it is 
by subjecting this property to the payment of the claims. I 
admit it is a very great hardship, and I am not precluding 
myself from the determination of the matter, if it is presented 
to Congress, from the standpoint of all good conscience and on 
a fair consideration of the precedents, but from a practical 
standpoint there is no benefit to be derived from waiting on 
the German Government to take action. She has no resources 
that she can make applicable to the payment of these claims, 
and she will not have in a long time. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Under the treaty of Versailles—which, 
of course, binds Germany with our allies, if not with our- 
selves—she has no power to pay us, because all her revenues 
are bound up in the reparations she is bound to pay to the 
Allies. She will not have the opportunity to pay us until she 
settles her obligations to the Reparation Commission, which 
may be 50 years from now, 

Mr. ROBINSON. That is one condition which is insurmount- 
able. Another is her financial and economic situation, consid- 
ered apart from the limitations imposed upon her actions by the 
Versailles treaty. If she were unrestrained and had the dis- 
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can tribunal alone can decide the rights of American citizens | changes we do not expect to occur in the early future—should 


as against this country, that an American tribunal alone shall 
find the verdict. 

Mr. LODGE. We have security in the fund in the hands of 
the Alien Property Custodian, which has never occurred be- 
fore, to my knowledge. Before we finally confiscate private 
property, I think we want to be very careful of our steps. Be- 
fore we shatter a doctrine of that sort finally, we want to have 
the best possible ground to stand on. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. 
Germany has yielded this property. We are not shattering any 
doctrine. It is not a question of confiscation. It ceased to be 
a question of confiscation when the treaty of Berlin was rati- 
fied. It then became a contract. 

Mr. LODGE. It will cease to be a question of confiscation 
when we take it, but at present it is security, and I believe in 
holding it until every dellar owing our claimants is paid, and, 


The Senator has already admitted that | 


take place. So, as a practical proposition, I think we might 
just as well go ahead and do what we are going to do, either 
return this property to the private owners and leave American 
citizens who have claims against Germany with no practical 
method of collecting their claims, or go ahead and carry out the 
implications of the Versailles treaty and our treaty with Ger- 
many and subject this property to the claims, and do it at once. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That is the reason why I rose to object 
to the suggestion that any delay shall be had in legislation on 
the part of Congress until we make another treaty of peace with 
Germany. I do not take any interest in the suggestion which 
the Senator from Massachusetts has made, that we owe Ger- 
many some further obligation in this matter. We worked that 
out in the treaty of Berlin. Our rights are fixed. She recog- 
nized that we were going to take this property for our citizens, 
because she has agreed herself to reimburse her citizens, not 
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for the value of the claims but for the value of the property 
taken. Therefore, why should she be invited in to make a 
tribunal to determine the amount of the American claims? I 
believe that it would be not only unjust but such a proceeding 
would be repulsive to the American people, who feel that they 
won the war, that they suffered all these hardships, not by their 
fault but by an act of war on the part of Germany. 

For us to wait for Germany to enter into a new tribunal to 
determine the rights of our own citizens in this matter, after it 
has been settled, is a thing I can not agree to at all, I think 
it is up to the Congress now to pass a law on the subject. I 
introduced a bill merely because nobody else has done so. It 
was not my responsibility, but when nobody else introduced a 
bill to take care of American citizens I did so. I am not wedded 
to that bill. If somebody else has a better bill, let him propose 
it and have it passed, But there is no doubt in my mind that 
this Government and this Congress will be recreant to their 
duty to American citizens if they delay this matter an hour 
longer than is necessary for the consideration of the case and 
a prompt determination of the question whether they are going 
to pass legislation or not. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr, President, I do not want to have it delayed 
at all. I think it ought to be settled one way or the other. But 
the Senator overlooks entirely, and has throughout, that this 
is not the property of the German Government. It is private 
property, here under the protection of our laws, and lawfully 
here, and we have seized it and we hold it as security for just 
American claims. I am ready to pay out of that security if we 
can not get payment in any other way. But I dislike excessively 
not to give Germany the opportunity, at least, to admit the 
justice of our claims and pay them in some other way if she 
can, If she can not, we must take this private property, which 
is not the property of Germany but the property of private indi- 
viduals, and run counter to what we have always held to be our 
policy in the past. We shall have to do it, I am afraid. I 
regret that we shall have to do it. I do not wish to have it 
delayed, but I do not wish to have overlooked the fact that the 
property we are taking and holding as security is private prop- 
erty, protected by all our laws heretofore and by our own 
policy, and property to which we get a legal title only by these 
two treaties. We undoubtedly have a legal title and can take 
the property. 

THE TARIFF, 


Mr. MCCUMBER. Mr. President, having spent nearly three 
hours in the discussion of a subject which is not before the 
Senate at all—though I hope we have advanced the considera- 
tion of the subject to that extent—in humility may I now ask 
that we return to the consideration of the tariff bill. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask that the Senate now consider para- 
graph 1017. 

Mr. BORAH. What does paragraph 1017 cover? 

Mr. McCUMBER. It covers sacks or bags made of plain 
woven fabrics, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator is correct in saying that 
we did divert from the subject before the Senate for a long 
time. But this is a matter we are going back to, and will the 
Senator not ask for a quorum in order that the absentees may 
know that we have taken up this subject? 

Mr, McCUMBER. Very well. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 
the chair). The Secretary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 
Ashurst 
Ball 


Borah 

Bursum 

Capper 

Caraway 

Colt 

Culberson 

Curtis 

Dial 

Frelinghuysen New 
Gooding Nicholson Spencer 
Hale Norbeck Stanfield 


Mr. TRAMMELL. I desire to announce the unavoidable ab- 
sence of my colleague {[Mr. F'tercHeR] on account of illness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty Senators have answered 
to their names. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. SMOOT. I send to the desk a proposed substitute for 
paragraph 1017. 


Oddie 
Overman 
Phipps 
Pomerene 
Ransdell 
Rawson 
Robinson 
Sheppard 
Shortridge 
Smith 
Smoot 


Stanley 
Sterling 
Swanson 
Trammell 
Underwood 
Wadsworth 
Walsh, Mass, 
Walsh, Mont, 
Warren 
Watson, Ind. 
Willis 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will! be stated. 

The Reapine CrerK. On page 137 the Senator from Utah 
proposes to strike out paragraph 1017, the matter beginning 
with line 24 down to and including line 2 on page 138, and to 
insert : 

Par. 1017. Bags or sacks made from piain woven fabrics of single 
jute yarns or from twilled or other fabrics composed wholly of jute, 
not bleached, printed, stenciled, painted, dyed, colored, nor rendered 
noninflammable, 1 cent r pound and 10 per cent ad valorem; 
bleached, printed, stenciled, painted, dyed and colored, or rendered non- 
inflammable, 1 cent per pound and 15 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SMITH. I understand this is to take the place of para- 
graph 1017? 

Mr. ROBINSON. It has no relation to cotton bagging. These 
are bags the only importations of which are along the Pacific 
coast, and the rates are practically the same as those carried 
in the existing law. 

Mr. SMOOT. The twills are very much less. 

Mr, ROBINSON. The present rate is 10 per cent on the 
plain jute bags and 35 per cent on the twilled. The amend- 
ment reduces it to 10 per cent except in case of bleached, 
painted, and so forth, in which event it is 15 per cent, the 1 cent 
per pound being the compensatory duty made imperative by the 
rate carried on the raw material. 

Mr. SMOOT. And the 5 per cent difference being between 
the bleached, printed, and so forth, and the not bleached, 
printed, and so forth. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Of .course, there is no duty on the raw 
material under the existing law, but in the pending bill by 
paragraph 1008 there is a duty of 1 cent per pound placed 
upon the raw material. In the amendment which the Senator 
from Utah now proposes there is a compensatory duty of 1 cent 
per pound, and in addition to that 10 per cent, except in the 
case of bleached, and so forth, in which event it is 15 per cent. 

Mr. SMITH. May I ask the Senator from Utah what rea- 
son there is why a duty is imposed on the raw material when 
we do not produce of this nature of material anything like 
a sufficient quantity for domestic use in this country? 

Mr. SMOOT. I suppose the Senator means jute? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes; I mean the jute. 

Mr. SMOOT. But this is on the burlap, I will say to the 
Senator, 

Mr. SMITH. I understand it is burtap, but the burlap itself 
is a form of the bagging material of which our sacks are 
made, and is made out of the jute fiber. 

Mr. ROBINSON. All this relates to jute. 

Mr. SMITH. I understand that, but I want to know why 
we should pay a duty on the raw material when it is not pro- 
duced here. 

Mr. ROBINSON. We do not produce it at all. 

Mr. SMITH. We do not produce a pound of it. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I would like to have some one explain it. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senate has already agreed to the 1 cent 
per pound, 

Mr. ROBINSON. But, as the Senator from South Carolina 
has stated, there is no justification for it whatever. 

Mr. SMITH. I can understand very well why there should 
be the compensatory duty to which the Senator from Arkansas 
refers, when the committee have put a duty of 1 cent a pound 
on the raw material, but I can not understand on what ground 
we are going to tax the raw material of which under no con- 
sideration do we make sufficient amount to meet the necessi- 
ties of the case. 

Mr. SMOOT. That we discussed, and there are some others 
who think the same as the Senator from South Carolina, but 
as long as that duty is imposed we have to provide a com- 
pensatory duty. 

Mr. SMITH. I understand, but I thought the Senator from 
Utah, having charge of the schedule for the committee, could 
propose that we take the duty off the raw material and then 
lower the duty on the finished product. 

Mr. SMOOT. In order that the Senate may understand 
what this is, outside of the 1 cent compensatory duty, I 
will state that it is a 10 per cent duty upon the plain woven 
fabric that goes into the bagging when not bleached, printed, 
stenciled, painted, dyed, colored, or rendered noninflammable. 
When it is bleached, and so forth, it is 15 per cent, or a simple 
5 per cent differential. Under the existing law. as already 
stated, there is 10 per cent upon the first. Upon the twilled. 
to which we have added here, together with the burlap, 5 per 
cent and given a rate of 15 per cent. under the existing law 
the rate is 85 per cent and under the Payne-Aldrich law 45 per 
cent. Therefore all twills are reduced over one-half outside 
of the compensatory duty. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President. I agree absolutely with the 
statement of the Senator from South Carolina that there is no 
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justification whatever for the duty imposed in paragraph 1008 
on the raw material which enters into this product. That duty 
has been considered, however, by the Senate. An examina- 
tion of the subject discloses that we do not produce burlap in 
commercial quantities, and, since we have to import the raw 
material, the only possible justification for a duty on it is for 
revenue. In my judgment it is not a good article for a revenue 
duty. There is no propriety in imposing the raw-material rate 
in paragraph 1008. Al of the raw-material rates on hemp, 
jute, and jute yarns in the bill are unnecessary and unjus- 
tifiable. I know there are many Senators on the other side 
of the Chamber who have studied the subject and are of the 
same opinion. I do not violate anyone’s confidence, but I know 
some of them, who have studied it, who doubt the wisdom of 
imposing these high duties en the materials. However, since 
the Senate has disposed of that by imposing the duties, for the 
present I am not going to consume further time in discussing it, 
but when the opportunity is presented for individual amend- 
ments the Senate will have a chance then to pass upon the 
question again. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the substitute offered by the Senator from Utah for the com- 
mittee amendment as printed in the bill. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator from Utah made a statement in 
regard to this matter, but my attention was distracted for the 
moment. I should like to ask the Senator from Utah how this 
rate compares with the rate of the present law? 

Mr. SMOOT. On the unbleached the present law provides 
the same protective rate of 10 per cent. However, we have 
provided a rate of 1 cent a pound compensatory duty for the 
raw material, as has been stated by the Senator from Arkansas 
as wellas by me. As to these fabrics when dyed and bleached, 
so far as the twilled fabric is concerned the rate is less than 
half of that imposed by the existing law, being 15 per cent 
ad valorem; in other words, the protection not only on the 
twilled but on the fabric that goes into the bag itself is 10 per 
cent when unbleached and 15 per cent when bleached. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
next committee amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. The next amendment is paragraph 1017a, rela- 
tive to cotton bagging. 

The Reapine CLERK. 
posed to insert: 

Par. 1017a. Bagging for cotton, gunny cloth, and similar fabrics, 
suitable for covering cotton, composed of single yarns made of jute, 
jute butts, or other vegetable fiber, mot bleached, dyed, colored, 
stained, painted, or printed, not exceeding 16 threads to the square 
inch, counting the warp and filling, and weighing not less than 15 
ounces nor more than 32 ounces per square yard, six-tenths of 1 cent 
per square yard; weighing more than 82 ounces per square yard, 
three-tenths of 1 cent per pound. 

Mr. SMiTH. -I understood the Senator from Utah to say 
that he had an amendment to propose to that paragraph. If 
he has not, I merely wish to call the attention of the Senate 
to the fact that the fabric on which it is proposed to levy a 
duty by the paragraph is a single-yarn fabric. So far as I 
know, the bulk of it is used for the covering of cotton. There- 
fore a duty imposed upon it will be just that much, of course, 
to be taken out of the value of the cotton which it covers. 

As I have hitherto explained to the Senate, the situation is 
about as follows: The cotton producers of this country are not 
even paid for the bagging and ties that cover the cotton, but 
under our tare arrangement, both at home and abroad, 30 
pounds of the weight of a commercial bale of cotton is de- 
ducted for tare. That means that we lose the bagging and 
the ties which are bought under protection, while our cotton 
is sold under free trade. We not only have that disadvantage 
but we have deducted from the weight of the bale, as I have 
stated, 30 pounds. If the producer does not happen to put 
into the bale 30 pounds of tare—that is, if the producer of 
cotton, as some do, put on only 25 pounds of tare, and has 30 
pounds deducted—he not only loses the ties and bagging but 
loses 5 pounds of his cotton. 

Furthermore, there is not a pound of this material produced 
in this country. This singleyarn stuff is made from the 
coarser forms of jute and weighs about 2 pounds to the square 
yard. There has been established. in my State a manufacturing 
plant for the making of bagging, but it was a purely artificial 
arrangement for the convenience of those who desired to take 
advantage of the situation under protection and import into 
this country fiber of which not a pound was produced here. 
Those who desired to avail themselves of the use of such bag- 
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duty on the finished product, levied wholly for the purpose of 
building up a concern in this country whose foundation rested 
in India. If anything should occur to Hngland which would 
eut off the supply of jute from India, the factory in America 
would not be worth the scrapping. The raw material is not 
produced here, and the machinery could not be adapted to the 
manufacture of anything else. The establishment is designed 
solely for the production of bagging and nothing else, and it 
depends entirely for every pound of raw material on India. 

It is complained that in India, as bas been set forth in a 
brief which has been handed: to me by one of the Senators, 
coolie labor is employed for from 15 to 20 cents a day. It is 
stated that Americans are going to India and establish fac- 
tories in Calcutta for the production of bagging which they 
can send here and sell at a price with which American pro- 
ducers can not compete. It is certainly begging the question in 
order to make an argument for protection in the case of an 
article which we do not produce and every pound of which has 
to be imported into this country to set up high protection for 
the manufacture at home as against foreign importations. The 
Ludlow bagging concern, as I understand—at any rate it is so 
stated in this brief—is going to India because when the Under- 
wood tariff law took the duty off bagging it was not profitable 
to buy and import the foreign raw material and manufacture 
it here, although when it was absolutely protected it might 
do anything it pleased. With the protection removed, it goes 
to India, where it can get cheap Indian labor for 15 or 20 
cents a day and manufacture a cotton product into an Ameri- 
can utility and sell it here to us at about half what it would 
cost if made in America. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Ludlow Co. is not going to India, but they 
have already gone and are manufacturing the fabrics in India 
to-da 


y. 

Mr, SMITH. That only substantiates what this brief is at- 
tempting to show. Now it is the competitors of the Ludlow Co. 
who are complaining that unless they are protected in this bill 
they will have to go to India and compete from there. Well, let 
them go to India, because if the cotton producers in this country 
and the other allied interests, such as the potato growers of 
Maine and other States along the coast, who use rough forms 
of jute baggings for their products, can thereby get these re- 
ceptacles for the purpose of casing their products for the mar- 
ket at a less price, I submit that it is not only the part of good 
statesmanship but of business that we allow these people to go 
to India and convert that Indian product into a form that we 
can use, rather than let them import the raw material at a high 
cost and manufacture the finished article here, and force those 
who are compelled to use it to. pay an extra price. 

Mr. SMOOT. I may have misunderstood the Senator from 
South Carolina, and therefore I desire to ask him did I cor- 
rectly understand him as saying that this article is used for 
potato bagging? 


Mr. SMITH. Yes; the burlap is. 

Mr. SMOOT. No. 

Mr. SMITH. The finer counts of these burlap bags are made 
out of jute. 


Mr. SMOOT. I thought the Senator meant that cotton bag- 
ging was used for that purpose. I did not want it understoed 
that the article covered by this paragraph is used for bagging 
for potatoes or grain. 

Mr. SMITH. No; this fiber is so coarse that anything small 
would go through the spaces between the threads. To put it 
into concrete form, I am protesting against transporting from 
India the coarse forms of jute, paying freight and all incidental 
expenses necessary to get it here, converting it in American 
mills into bagging, and then paying a duty on that, when the 

product, may be manufactured in India cheaply, sent 
here, and sold ready for the packing and baling of cotton. 

Mr. President, in view of these facts, and in view of the 
further fact that the difficulties: surrounding the production of 
cotton are now almost insuperable, I shall ask that the com- 
mittee amendment be disagreed to. I understand that disagree- 
ing to this amendment will put the commodity on the free list. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the amendment is disagreed to, then, of 
course, it will become necessary to mention it in the free list 
particularly. 

Mr. SMITH. Very well. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr: President, sinee, under the parlia- 
mentary situation, amendments can not now be offered. placing 
cotton bagging on the free list, and being convinced that it 
ought to remain on the free list, where it has been for some time, 
Tam going to offer an amendment to the committee amendment 
which will materially reduce the rate. Such an. amendment 
will substantially test the sense of tle Senate as to whether 





1922. 


As stated by the Senator from South Carolina, this para- 
graph relates to the manufactured product which is used solely 
for wrapping cotton. It is now on the free list. The imposition 
of this duty will cost the American cotton producer probably 
something like half a million dollars, because it will inevitably 
result in increasing the price of cotton bagging. That is the 
purpose of it. 

It is true, according “t6 the information furnished by the 
Tariff_Commission, that two large concerns which have hereto- 
fore operated in the United States, for the purpose of getting 
the benefit of the cheap labor of India, are planning to manu- 
facture cotton bagging in that country; and the American 
manufacturers who expect to continue operations here are 
complaining that they will be driven out of business unless 
some duty be imposed on importations of the product of these 
American concerns which are going to India. 

The importations now are very small compared with the do- 
mestic production. In 1919 the total production was something 
like 75,000,000 square yards, and in 1920 it was 97,000,000 square 
vards. The imports during the fiscal years from 1911 to 1920 
averaged a little more than 7,000,000 square yards, valued at 
a little more than a half million dollars. In the calendar year 
1920 the imports amounted to 7,261,904 square yards, valued at 
$730,719. Senators may readily see that with the importations 
increased very slightly the value of the total imports had in- 
creased by almost 50 per cent, which means that already the 
American cotton farmer is paying for cotton bagging about 50 
per cent more than he was paying about 10 years ago, and if 
this duty shall be imposed the price will be again advanced 
in all probability. 

I move to amend the committee amendment by striking out 
“ six-tenths,” in line 9, and inserting in lieu thereof “ one- 
tenth,” and by striking out ‘ three-tenths,” in line 11, and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “ one-twentieth.” That will leave the pro- 
portion the same, but it will leave this article practically on the 
free list. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, [ should like at this point to 
inquire of either the Senator from Arkansas, who is in charge 
of the schedule on behalf of the minority, or the Senator from 
Utah, who is in charge of it for the majority. The committee 
is the author of this amendment. In paragraph 1017a cotton 
bagging has been separated from the bagging covered by para- 
graph 1017. Why would it not be in order now to amend the 
amendment proposing to insert paragraph 1017a so as to put 
cotton bagging upon the free list rather than to lower the 
duty? = 

Mr. SMOOT. The way to do that would be to disagree to 
the committee amendment and then later offer an amendment 
to the free list covering cotton bagging. If we did not spe- 
citically mention it in the free list, it would fall under the 
enumerated clause of manufactured articles. 

Mr. SMITH. I understand that, but I was attempting to 
obviate the necessity of taking up those things when we get 
into the Senate, when specific amendments might be offered. 
I thought it might expedite matters. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I have looked into that, and I am con- 
vineed that under the parliamentary agreement under which 
we are proceeding it is not now in order to move to place 
cotton bagging on the free list. If it were, I should certainly 
de so, because, as I have already stated, I think it ought to 
remain there. It is unjust to burden the American cotton- 
growing industry with this duty. I think it is unnecessary ; 
and if it be true that those who have heretofore manufactured 
most of this commodity have reached the conclusion that the 
industry ought to be carried on in another country, and they 
have expatriated themselves and their industry for the purpose 
ef conducting it in India, the best thing the American people 
can do is to let it be manufactured in that country, because the 
bulk of it is being manufactured by these concerns that now 
claim they are moving their business to India. 

As stated by the Senator from Utah the other day, there are 
some manufacturing enterprises in which this country can not 
successfully compete with other countries; and this commodity 
is such a necessary article, and is in such common use, so 
essential to the prosperity of the cotton business, that I believe 
we would be justified in placing it upon the free list. If those 
who have manufactured it heretofore choose to move their 
industries to a foreign country in order to be able to make it 
cheaper than they are now manufacturing it, I do not know of 
any reason why the American farmer, who consumes it, should 
be required to pay for it an additional amount in the form of 
a tax. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I call attention to the fact 
that the Senator from Arkansas has just stated that this tariff 
will add about $500,000 uunuaily to the cost of cotton bagging 
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in this country. Just exactly how he arrives at that conclusion, 
of course, I am not prepared to say. The entire imports of cot- 
ton bagging during 1921 were 3,372,000 square yards valued at 
$309,897. An additional cost of $500,000 would be more than the 
entire value of the goods imported. The value was 9 cents per 
square yard. The real ad valorem duty, however, amounts to 
6% per cent, which is certainly not a very heavy duty ; and when 
we recall that only about 6 per cent of all the bagging used in 
the United States is imported at all, a duty of 6% per cent upon 
the bagging that is imported would not amount to a great deal. 

The Senator, I assume, takes the position that the duty will 
raise the cost of every yard by an amount equivalent to the 
duty imposed upon that which is imported. Even with that, 
however, I do not think it would amount to as much as the 
Senator contemplates. 

Mr. ROBINSON, Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I thought the Senator had concluded. 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; I just want to put a few matters in 
the ReEcorp. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Then, if the Senator has concluded the dis- 
cussion of this particular matter, I should like to say that in 
my judgment, irrespective of the imposition of this duty, cotton 
bagging, particularly new bagging, will hereafter be manufac- 
tured abroad. The two concerns that have heretofore manufac- 
tured the bulk of it in this country have announced their pur- 
pose to remove their plants to India, and those now engaged in 
the manufacturing industry contend that it will be impossible 
for them to compete with these American concerns who are 
beginning to manufacture in India. I am speaking upon the 
theory that the importations will be largely increased, and that 
the price of this commodity will be increased by substantially 
the amount of the duty; that the American farmer who consumes 
cotton bagging hereafter will pay just about as much more for 
the product than he would be required to pay if no duty were 
imposed as the amount of the duty; and in that view of the 
matter a 12,000,000-bale crop would bear something like $450,000 
additional expense for wrapping. This would be approximately 
the figure that I have stated. I do not pretend to say that [ 
or anyone else can state with accuracy what the additional 
cost to the American cotton farmer will be by reason of this 
duty. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President. I think the Senator’s own 
argument will dispel the idea of the farmers paying at least 
more than they are paying now, because, if I correctly under- 
stand the argument of the Senator, it is that the firms that are 
going abroad to manufacture this product will be able to drive 
the American manufacturer out of the tharkef. The only way 
in which they can drive the American manufacturer out of the 
market is by selling for a less price than the American manu- 
facturer can produce it for, and sell it at a profit; and if they 
do that, they are bound to bring down the price, tariff or no 
tariff. ‘ 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes: Mr. President—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. But, if the Senator will allow me, I think 
there are other reasons than this to establish the fact that the 
tendency of prices probably will .be downward instead of up- 
ward, no matter whether this little tariff of 6% per cent ad 
valorem is placed upon the product or not. Let us remember 
that only 6 per cent of the product used in the United States 
is how imported at all. Now, let us take the other 94 per cent 
and see by whom it is produced. The Senator will find that there 
is a great deal of competition, not only as between manufac- 
turers manufacturing the product new but they also have to 
compete against those who use second hands, against those who 
manufacture out of old sugar bags, and so forth. Therefore 
there is a great deal of complaint on the part of the manufac- 
turers, and therefore they have to sell down as low as possible 
to hold the trade as against those who use the old second hand 
jute bagging and patch it over, and those who make bagging 
out of sugar bags. 

Only 48 per cent of the product used in the United States, 
which includes the 6 per cent which is imported, is a new prod- 
uct. Ten per cent of the yardage used is made up of old sugar 
bags; 8 per cent is made up of old bags which have been re- 
woven. and 28 per cent is of the second line. With all of those 
five or six different interests in sharp contest with each other, 
I think we need have little fear ©f prices going upward because 
of a levy of 6% per cent ad vatforem upon the 6 per cent which 
is imported. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, of course the object of Amer- 
ican manufacturers in going to India to manufacture this prod- 
uct is to make a greater profit by manufacturing it cheaper. It 
does not necessarily follow that they will sell it cheaper. I do 
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ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CARAWAY (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. McK1ntry] 
to the senior Senator from Nebraska (Mr. Hiremcockx] and 
will vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. KELLOGG (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons]. 
In his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine], 
who is necessarily absent from the Senate. I transfer that 
pair to the junior Senator from Maryland (Mr. WELLER] and 
vote * nay.” 

Mr. NEW (when his name was called). I transfer my gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Mc- 
KELLAR] to the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PEp- 
PER] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. ROBINSON (when his name was called). I transfer 
iy pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. SurHEr- 
LAND] to the Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana, I transfer my pair with the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. Witt1ams] to the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. PoInprexTEer] and vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from New York [Mr. CatpER] with the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Harris]; 

The Senator from Vermont (Mr. DrxL1InGHAM] with the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Grass]; 

The Senator from New Jersey {Mr. Epcre] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN]; and ° 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ELK1ns] with the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrtson]. 

Mr. BALL. I have a general pair with the senior Senator 
from. Florida [Mr. FrercHer], which I transfer to my col- 
league [Mr. pu Pont] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. HALE. I transfer my pair with the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. SHIELDs] to the junior Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Pace] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. I have a general pair with the 
Senator from Oalifornia [Mr. JoHnson]. In his absence, I 
withhold my vote. If permitted to vote, I would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. STANLEY. I have a general pair with the junior Sen- 
ator from Kentucky [Mr, Ernst]. Being unable to get a trans- 
fer, I withhold my vote. If permitted to vote, I would vote 
“ yea,” 

Mr. DIAL. I have a pair with the Senator from Michigan 
{[Mr. TowNnseND]. I transfer that pair to the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Myers] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico (after having voted in the 
affirmative). I transfer my general pair with the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Fernatp] to the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Pirrt- 
MAN] and allow my vote to stand. 

I desire to announce that the senior Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Stumons] is necessarily absent, and that he is 
paired with the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Kxexxoce]. If 
the senior Senator from North Carolina were present, he would 
vate “ yea,” 

Mr. TRAMMELL, I desire to announce the unavoidable ab- 
sence of my colleague [Mr. FLetcHEer].on account of illness, 
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a quarter of a million dollars. 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 


will exist material competition in the sale of new bagging, be- YEAS~—18., 
cause that never has existed. During last year I ask the Sena- | Ashurst Gerry Robinson 
tor frem South Carolina if he could buy a yard of bagging in’| Goran Beene nex, ee 
@harleston fer a price in any degree different from what it | Culberson Overman *. (0 Hjamedn 
would cost him in any other city in the South, and he told me | Dial Pomerene Trammell 
he could not. The price is absolutely regulated; and the result NAYS—35. 
will be that the price to the American consumer of cotton bag- | Ball Gooding McNary” 
gimg will be advanced by just the amount of duty we levy upon | Broussard oe wun Nelson 
it. Of course, the total amount that the duty will cost the | Cameron drick — ‘Nicholeon 
American cotton farmer will be dependent upon the amount | Capper Keyes Norbeck 
imported Co Lenroot Oddie 
ported. f Cummins Lodge Ransdell 
Mr. POMBRENE. Mr. President, all of which means that | Curtis McCumber Rewsan 
this will be an additional burden on an already established | Frelinghuysen McLean Shortridge 
industry, with no possibility or little possibility of developing NOT VOTING—43. 
a new one. Brandegee Glass McKellar 
Mr. ROBINSON. Yes; that is true. calger pareets pemntey 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- | Dillingham Harrison Myers 
ment of the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosinson] to the | du Pont Hitchcock Newberry 
Hdge Johnson Norris 
amendment of the committee. Elkins Kellogg Owen 
Mr. ROBINSON. I ask for the yeas and nays on that amend- | Ernst King Page 
ment. paeneld Ladd Pepper 
The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- | Iveuce™ ag Peclette pees, 


On this question I ask for the yeas and nays, 





‘The result was announced—yeas 18, nays 35, as follows: 


Underwood 
Walsh, Mass, 
‘Walsh, Mont, 


Smoot 
Spencer 
Stanfield 
Sterling 
Wadsworth 
Warren 
Watson, Ind. 
Willis 


Poindexter 
Reed 


ee 

Shields 
Simmons 
Stanle 
Sutherland 
Townsend 
Watson, Ga. 
Weller 
Williams 


So Mr. Rosinson’s amendment to the committee amendment 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wits in the chair). The 
question is on agreeing to the committee amendment. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I want the attention of the 
Senate for just a moment. We will have another vote on the 
question as to whether a tax shall be imposed on cotton 
bagging. The House of Representatives, in paragraph 1517, 
left it on the free list. By the amendment -which is’ now 
under consideration the Senate committee proposes to take it 
off the free list and impose on it duties based upon the two 
classes produced in this country. In the first part of the 
amendment the committee seeks to impose a duty of six-tenths of 
1 cent per square yard, and in the other part of the amendment a 
duty of three-tenths of 1 cent per pound on that classification. 

If the committee amendment is not agreed to, by following 
up and disagreeing to another committee amendment striking 
out paragraph 1517, which paragraph puts the article on the 
free list, we can at this time settle the subject and leave cotton 


I want to point out to Senators who voted a moment ago to 
impose this duty that, as a matter of fact, this is not a pro- 
tective duty. There is not a manufacturer of eotton bagging in 
the United States who regards it as a protective duty. Every 
manufacturer of cotton bagging who has discussed the subject, 
within my knowledge, has contended that a duty of from a 
half cent to a cent and a quarter is necessary in order to make 
the rate protective. One manufacturer, corresponding with the 
Senator from North Carolina about the subject, has said that 
while a duty of not less than 1 cent per square yard is neces- 
sary to make the rate protective, if the Senate will impose a duty 
of six-tenths of a cent per square yard he will try to get along, 
but nearly all of the others have insisted upon a much bigher 
rate of duty than that which the committee has proposed. 

The result is that I think we may fairly conclude that this 
is a revenue rate, and, as I have already said, I do not believe 
we ought to seek to raise revenue on this article, which is 
indispensable to the marketing of one of the largest crops in 
the United States. I do not care to consume time further. 

Mr. POMERENE. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. What, as estimated, will be the cost to 
the cotton producers of the country if this amendment is 


Mr. ROBINSON. I think that hereafter, whether a duty be 
imposed or not, cotton bagging will be manufactured abroad. 
I think the conditions of the industry are such that, with the 
two principal manufacturers moving their plants to India in 
order to get the benefit of cheap labor, we are going to import 
practically all of the bagging we Use hereafter. 
sible to say what percentage of bagging used will be affected by 
this rate; but a few moments ago I said that, figuring upon 
the basis of a 12,000,000-bale crop and the wrapping of prac- 
tically the entire crop in new bagging, the cost would be ap- 
proximately $450,000, figuring 50 per cent as the ratio between 
old bagging and new bagging, which is about the ratio the Tariff 
Commission reports. I would say that it could not be less than 


JULY 24, 


It is impos- 
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Mr. SMITH, Mr. President, before the vote is taken 1 want 
to say that I have not looked into the bill sufficiently to say, 
but I. was under the: impression that. this item isi taken care 
of. The Senator from Arkansas. calls attention. to the fact that 
if the committee amendment in paragraph 1517 is disagreed. to 
and the: committee amendment here is disagreed: te, then the 
bagging, will be left on. the free list, just as the Heuse contem- 
plated: doing, I submit to Senators on the other side that this 
ig not protecting: an American industry, but is really subtract- 
ing: from an already established industry. It is simply putting 
a@ burden. on: am industry which has. carried the balance of 
trade for this country for something, like 50 or 60 years; So 
far as revenue is eoncerned,. the revenue produced would not 
in any way compensate for the enhanced: value of cotton that 
could be baled im these bags. 


Mr. SMOOT. ‘There appeared.before the committee repre- | 


sentatives of the manufacturers of bagging in the United 
States, with the exception of Ludlow and the American Manu- 
facturing. Go. As I understand: it, the American Manufactur- 
ing Go. is a subsidiary of the Ludlow Manufacturing Co., and 
they, too; have gone to India for the purpose of making cotton: 
bagging. Of course, they weuld like to: have it. on the free list, 
but. every other manufacturer, these leeated. in. New York, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, Virginia, North Carolina, Georgia, 
Louisiana, and Texas, represented. to the committee that if the 


committee wanted this industry to survive in Ameriea they } 


would. have to: give a duty upon. this bagging. We manufac- 
ture about 90 per cent of the bagging, used in. the United States, 
or have done so in the past. ’ 

Mr. ROBINSON. What percentage of the new bagging is 
made in this country by the Ludlow people and the American 
Manufacturing Co.? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not the figures before me;, therefore I 
can not say. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I am informed by the expert that it is 
over 96 per cent of the new bagging. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am quite sure that the Ludlew Manufactur- 
ing Co. can destroy the balance of the manufacturers of this 
article in the United States.. Then they could fix the terms 
to be paid for the product, of course: I think that was their 
object in going to India. 

Mr. SMITH. May I suggest to the Senator that if the 
Ameriean manufacturer can not compete with the men in Cal- 
catta upon @ product that is peculiar to that country and that 
we can not possibly make in this country, then. it goes without 
saying. that it will eome cheaper from the manufacturers in 
India than in America. The finished product would be cheaper. 
Now, so far as: the price of bagging is concerned I, as a con- 
siderable purchaser of that article all my life, have never seen 
bagging vary in price. There was a uniformity of price 
throughout the country. Lf there was any competition the 
purchasers of it. were never aware of that fact, 

Mr. POMERDND. Does the Senator mean that the price 
did not vary from year to year? 

Mr. SMITH. I mean that whenever we bought from one 
company we paid exactly the same as when we bought from 
another company. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The prices were abselutely alike so far 
agp the retail trade was concerned. We could not buy a pound 
of bagging at one point in the South for one one-hundredth 
part of a cent less than it could be bought for anywhere else. 
It is: absolutely controlled. 

Mr. SMITH. So far as any competition is concerned, the 
only competition we have seen at all—and that was really not 
competition in manufacture—was where they had some in- 
dustry that had sprung up putting together the piece bagging 
in the factory, where the factories had taken the old. bagging 
and put it on: the picking machine, remaking the bags and sell- 
ing it back to the trade. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
while I ask the Senator from Utah a question? 

Mr. SMITH. Certainly. 

Mr. POMERENE. A statement was made by the Senator 
from South Carolina and by the Senator from Arkansas as 
well to the effect that there is one and the same price in every 
cotton market in the Southern States for cotton bagging. Does 
net that indicate to the Senator’s mind that there is some sort 
of a combination or one sales ageney which fixes the price? It 
can not happem by accident that the price is the same every- 
where, 

Mr. SMOOT, I understand that the quoted price is the same, 
and then there is a discount according to the quantity used. 

Mr. SMITH But that is uniform. 


Mr. ROBINSON. The discounts are always uniform. There 
is no competition whatever in this commodity so far as the 
retail trade is: concerned, and: there has net been in 30! years: 

Mr. SMOOT. I think most likely the Senator is right as to 
the retail trade, and that is just what T was coming te: I admit 
that E think the Senator was right when he said@ the price in the 
retail trade was absolutely the same. I do: not think there is 
any doubt about that, but—— 

Mr. SMITH. If the Senator will allow me, there is’ one pos- 
sible feature in the matter. It is possible that the importation 
ef the product from abroad can not reach amy very excessive 
| price; for the reason that there has been a tremendous substitu- 
| tion for cotton bagging of what is called sugar sacking; that is, 
the old sacks in which sugar is imported. They rip those open 
and: use- them: to’ cover with. 

I want to call the attention of the Senator from Arkansas and 
| Senators from other Southern States to what oecurred when the 
| farmers of the South revolted against the absolute monopoly of" 
| the bagging business—I am not sure of’ the date, but I can as- 
, certain the exaet time. The price had been doubled, and they 
| boycotted the Bagging Trust and bagged their cotton in old 
quilts, and so forth, and seme of the cotton was packed without 
any bagging at all, and they broke the trust figures. 

Mr. ROBINSON. fF remember that occurrence very distinctly. 

Mr. SMITH. ft was’ the most notorious, and unblushing ex- 
hibition of pewer that was ever known. There are letters here 
to the effect that the Ludlow people want to go to Calcutta and 
establish their factories in order to get cheaper labor, that they 
can not manufacture it here- without a protective duty, but they 
can expatriate themselves and’ go to India and’ there manufac- 
ture it and make a profit. If it is profitable to the consumers of 
America, who do not produce’ a pound of it, why not let them 
go? They produced a combination here to such an extent that 
the farmers of the country absolutely revolted and signed a 
pledge to the effeet that until the price of bagging came down 
to where it was reasonable and one that had obtained thereto- 
fore, they would not use-a pound, and they did not use a pound 
until they broke the power of the trust and got the bagging back 
to something like reasonable figures. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not care about voting in order to ac- 
commodate these people who expatriated themselves from 
America and went to India to manufacture bagging with 
cheap labor to enable them to enter this market free of duty. 
TI do not agree to that, and that is the only reason why I 
think there ought to be a duty on this. article. 

Mr. SMITH. It should also be taken into consideration that 
they are the ones who produce 90 per, cent of all the bagging. 

Mr. SMOOT. In substantiation of what.the Senator says.as to 
the use of other kinds of materials than. what is termed “ new 
cotton bagging,” I want to say that all the eotton bagging used 
in the United States in years past has only taken 48 per cent 
of new cotton bagging. Six per cent of it is imported; 10 
per cent is ef old waste sugar sacks; 8 per cent of rewoven 
cloth—that is, they take the old cloth, pick it up again, and 
weave it into cotton bagging—and 28 per cent is of second- 
hand cotton bags. That is the proportion in which the bags 
are used in the United States to-day. 

Mr. SMITH. That may be true; but it does net enter into 
this argument at all, because the raw material is imported 
here from India and the parties. manufacturing have a monop- 
oly here. What is the difference between a monopoly in Amer- 
ica protected by your high protective tariff and a monopoly in 
India and free trade here? 

Mr. SMOOT. The only difference is, if it was manufactured 
in. India, they could. dictate the price to America, and we 
would have to pay the price because it is not manufactured 
here. If there is a monopoly in the United States and there 
is a duty upen that article, and they bring it in here, they 
have to pay a duty, and then we get that much money out» 
of it. But I have no sympathy whatever with either one of 
those conditions. 

Mr. POMERENE. There will probably be this difference 
that if there was a monopoly here they would have to pay 
some internal-revenue tax, but if they have a monopoly over 
there they would join with those other Americans who are 
doing business abroad and ask Congress to relieve them from 
all internal-revenue: tax. 

Mr. SMOOT. And from duties of every kind. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 
the chair). Does the Senator from Utah yield; and if so, to 
whom? The present occupant of the chair is going to exercise 
his right to enforce the rule against interruptions without ad+ 
dressing the Chair. 
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Mr. SMOOT. The Chair can do that now, and I yield the 





































The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee, on which the yeas and 
nays have been ordered. 

Mr. SMITH. Before the vote is taken, Mr. President, I de- 
sire to say a further word. I can not see where we are justi- 
fied in placing a duty upon an article the raw material of 
which or the foundation of which is wholly within a foreign 
country and which can not be established here except upon a 
supply obtained from abroad. We could not offer the argu- 
ment that we want to build up an industry here in order 
that, in case of an emergency, we would be independent of a 
foreign country. We have not the raw material. If the raw 
material is cut off, the factory must close. It is notoriously 
true that they claim that under the Underwood law they could 
not make any money, and yet they made 90 per cent of the 
new bagging that was used in this country, and I believe the 
American manufacturers made about 94 per cent of it. That 
would leave only 6 or 7 per cent that was imported into the 
country. 

But if they move their factories abroad under free trade, 
this article being on the free list, they will be in a better posi- 
tion to sell it at a less price and make a greater profit, because 
they get their labor for 15 or 20 cents a day there as against 
$1.50 a day here, and the additional advantage of shipping the 
finished product rather than shipping by water the raw mate- 
rial, which is always uneconomical, and then converting it here 
and distributing it in the interior as the finished product. 
If they finish it in India, they conserve space, get rid of waste, 
and distribute it from the seaboard towns in the form in which 
it comes, which would be a saving in the item of freight, as 
well as in the item of labor, and they should be enabled to and 
doubtless would sell a great deal cheaper than they are now 
selling for when they have to bring in the raw material and 
convert it here. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I hope Senators on the other 
side of the Chamber will not vote to impose this tax upon the 
cotton producers of the United States. That is just what it is. 
If there is an industry in the country that needs to be aided 
now, it is the cotton industry. Here is an article the price of 
which is shown by Senators who live in the cotton-producing 
States to be absolutely controlled by a trust. There is no com- 
petition in the trade. These people now, in order to get the 
opportunity to raise the price on bagging, threaten to leave 
the United States. Mr. President, that is an old, old story—an 
industry flourishing, the price of its product controlled abso- 
lutely, no competition to disturb it in the market, now holding 
up the lawmaking body_and threatening to leave the country 
unless the taxing power is employed to put money, more money, 
into its pockets. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. They are not threatening to leave. They have 
already done it, and are now shipping goods into the United 
States. Ludlow & Co. have gone to India and the American 
Manufacturing Co. have gone to India. They are erecting 
their mills there to make this bagging and ship it back into this 
country. It is not a mere threat. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Then we had better let them go to even a 
warmer climate than India. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SMOOT. But that does no good to the consumer in this 
country. 

Mr. HEFLIN. We had better do that than to permit them to 
use the taxing power of the United States to increase the 
price of bagging to the cotton farmers in the United States. 
That is the point I am making. The Senator from Arkansas 
4{Mr. Roprnson] and the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
SmiTH] are truly right in their contention, and I hope this 
tax will not be imposed upon bagging. It simply means the 
wrongful taking by law of money out of the pockets of hard- 
pressed cotton farmers and giving it to the Bagging Trust. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, with respect to the last 
statement made by the Senator from Utah, while I think it 
is undoubtedly true that both the American and the Ludlow 
companies are preparing to begin the manufacture of bagging 
in India, their activities have not yet extended so far as the 
Senator from Utah thought; at least, that is the statement of 
the Tariff Commission in a letter to the senior Senator from 
North Carolina {[Mr. Simmons]. It is undoubtedly true that 
they are preparing to begin operations there. 

Mr. SMOOT. I can show the Senator the manifest which 
proves that they have already shipped goods. I called atten- 











tion in the selling of bagging. 

















along on the rate proposed in the bill. 






to be printed in the Rrcorp, as follows: 






Hon. FurNirotp McL. Simmons, 
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the quantity used prior to 1914. 
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not known if the second intends to do likewise. 







effect the establis 
manufacturers who remain in this country. 

















97,042,000 yards, or about 86,620 tons. 





Production of the world’s supply 0: 


world’s cheapest fiber, and 
(2) Low labor costs. The average weekly wages 
to four classes of American eperatives, as ob 













In turn, the domestic product is of a better gent 
from the United Kingdom, which has been t 








nglish product, is entered at a lower price. 





domestic bagging arises from the 






tion to it the other day when we had the matter under dis- 


floor. cussion, 
Mr. SMITH. I was under the impression that I had the Mr. ROBINSON. I do not know that that is very material. 
floor. 


As I have already stated, the important point is, of course, 
that they have expatriated their industries and removed them 
to India in order to get the benefit of the cheap labor there. 
So now they will not object to the imposition of a duty which 
will enable them to raise the price of their product in con- 
junction with other manufacturers, for we have shown con- 
clusively that the price is controlled by the manufacturers, 
or at least it is controlled by somebody. There is no competi- 


I want to put in the Recorp an interesting and important 
letter from the Tariff Commission to the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Simmons] setting forth all the facts in con- 
nection with the removal of the Ludlow and the American 
manufacturing companies to India and the advantages which the 
Indian industry has over the domestic industry, and setting 
forth also other important facts. I also wish to have printed 
in the Recorp a letter from Mente & Co., manufacturers of 
burlap and bags, a telegram from the Carolina Bagging Co., 
and a letter from Young & Metzner (Inc.), all contending that 
a duty of approximately 1 cent per pound or more is necessary 
if the rate is to be made protective, although Young & Metzner, 
as I have already stated, indicate that they will try to get 


There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 


UnitTep States Tarirg CoMMISSION, 
Washington, February 21, 1922 


My Dear Senator: In reply to eee letter of February 16 relating 
n India by American companies, i 

fact that the American Manufacturing Co. and a subsidiary of the 
Ludlow Manufacturing Associates, which produce practically all the 
new bagging woven in the United States, are now each erecting or have 
recently completed a mill in India. The subsidiary of the Ludlow 
Manufacturing Associates, known as Ludlow Jute Co. 
incorporated in January, 1920, with a capital of $5,000,000, all of 


y. 

The combined output of cotton bagging by the American Manufac- 
turing Co. and , A the Ludlow Manufacturing Associates normally 
per cent of domestic consumption. 

output was low, amounting to 48 per cent of the total. 
52 per cent of the bagging consumed in 1920 consisted of (1) im- 
ported bagging, 6 per cent; (2) re-woven old bagging, 8 per cent; 
sugar-bag cloth made by cutting up heavy jute bags which were o’ 
nally used as containers for imported raw sugar, 10 per cent 
secondhand bagging, 28 per cent. The consumption of secon 
bagging in 1920 was much larger than usual, amounting to over twice 


The remaining 


The American Manufacturing Co. has three domestic mills produc- 
ing bagging. ‘These are located at Brooklyn, N. Y.; Charleston, 8S. C.; 
and St. Louis, Mo.; whereas the production of the Ludlow Manu- 
facturing Associates is confined to one of a group of mills located at 


Both companies have shipped abroad a part of the baggi 
chinery formerly operated in this country. One company has 
signed up and sent a number of its skilled workers -to India. 


With tariff legislation on bagging still pending and with our data at 
hand incomplete regarding the amount of machinery shipped or in- 
tended to be apes abroad, the commission is unable to state what 

ment of mills in India will have upon the bagging 


The bagging mills under construction abroad will enjoy the ad- 
vantages which have made India the world’s leading manufacturer 
and exporter of jute products. Normally India’s exports of cloth and 
bags are equal to about 40 per cent of the world’s consumption of jute 
manufactures. The next largest manufacturer and exporter of jute 
products is Dundee, Scotland, whose shipments are limited prac- 
tically to the very highest type and constitute about 12 per cent 
of the world’s consumption. In the fiscal year ended March 81, 1921, 
India’s shipments of cloth, principally burlap used in making bags, 
was 1,352,000,000 yards; and of heavy bags, chiefly of the type used in 
sacking raw sugar, 533,000,000 bags. The combined weight of the 
cloth and bags was about 825,000 tons, valued at $170,140,000. 
contrast, the domestic consumption of bagging, which is the only type 
of jute fabric produced in this country, amounted in the same time to 


India’s advantages for producin juts manufactures are, briefly: (1) 
ute in close proximity to centers of 

manufacture, thus quae her to save freight charges. 
n quantity produced is second only to cotton. 

aid in January, 1921, 


bagging manufacturers by the commission,. amounted to 
week ranging from 48 to 55 hours; and in January, 1920, to corre- 
sponding classes of jute workers in a Calcutta mill, as reported by the 
Indian Government, to $1.85 for a week ranging from 54 to 60 hours. 
Indian bagging is generally superior to the bulk of domestic bagging. 
than that imported 
1e chief source of our im- 
porte in the past. Indian bagging, though superior in quality ‘to the 
The average value per 
square yard of imported Indian bagging was 5.1 cents in the fiscal 
1912, 5.2 cents in 1914, and 8.4 cents in 1921, as compared with 
lish bagging entered in the same years at 6.9 cents, 7.9 cents, and 13.2 
cents, respectively. The sapetetie of Indian bagging over the best 
act that it is more closely woven 
and made from all new jute butts. The bulk of domestic production is 





1922. 


manufactured chiefly from old, worn bagging and from co wastes. 
American cotton as a whole is.the poorest baled in the wor 
Indian bagging is used chiefly in the Mississippi Delta, where the best 
gue of American cotton are grown and where the demand is for the 
t covering available. The w ale selling price of the best ey 
of Indian bagging in the United States in the cotton season ef 1921 
ranged between 10 cents and 10} cents, as compared with 74 and 10 
cents for the best domestic grades manufactured by the American Manu- 
facturing Co. 
The commission has in the course of primting a report on jute cloths, 
which discusses in detail the domestic and import trade in cotton bag- 
ing. As soon as this report is printed, which will be within the next 
‘wo weeks, I shall be pleased to forward you a copy. 
Very truly yours, 
THomMAS O. MARVIN, Chairman. 


New OrLeans, U. 8. A., Janwary 20, 1922. 


Hen. F. McL. Simmons, 
Finance Committee, United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: The writer wishes to thank yeu for the courteous 
attention shown him when he called on you with Mr. Fauntleroy, of 
New Orleans, on the subject of getting protection on jute bagging for 
covering cotton. 

We herewith imclese you a short brief that we got up. We made it 
as short as os so it will not take much of your time in reading, 
and would like you to read same carefully, and assure you if it was 
not absolutely necessary for us to get this protection to remain im 
this manufacturing business we would not so persistent. This 
really means we can not exist without a duty of 1 cent per pound on 
jute bagging, since the two important factories—the American Manu- 
facturing Co. and the Ludlew Associates—have moved their plants to 
Calentta and, on account of the cheap coolie labor, will be able to 
sell at really a lower price than it will cost us to manufacture the 
goods even though the raw material was given to us free. 

In former briefs these two manufacturers have always stated that 
if the raw material was given them free they could not compete 
ogpinat the cheap coolie labor of India and sell goods to compete with 

alcutta manufacturers. 

Anything you ean do to assist us in securing a duty of 1 cent per 
pound on jute bagging for covering cotton will be appreciated. 


Yours very truly, tevin & Ce. ‘tise 
J. C. Werner, President. 


HENDERSON, N. C., March 29, 1988. 


Hon. Fcrnrrotp M. SIMMONS, 
Finance Committee, Washington, D. O.: 

Understand agitation fer free jute bagging for cotton coverings is 
being worked w threugh southern agents representing companies who 
have removed their plants from this country to Calcutta. ‘That their 
purpose is to destroy the independent plants remaining in this coun- 
try with comparatively high labor cost is ebvions. With competition 


obliterated, Indian monopoly on bagging would be far more omy in 
us 


the end to the producer of cotton. We believe you will agree wit 
that one-half cent per pound weuld be a more equitable adjustment, 
because under the present ruling of six-tenths cent per square yard 
jute patches, weighing from 2} to 8 pounds per yard, 24 to 30 inches 
Wide, would receive very little prote on. Bagging weighing 3 pounds 
per yard has a value of about 50 per cent more than 2-pound bagging, 
amd for that reason we suggest the change. Would certainly appre- 
ciate any effort you may see fit to make in eur behalf. 
CAROLINA Baceine Co. 


LONG ISLAND Crry, N. Y., May 17, 1922, 


Hon, FcrNirotp McL. StImMOns, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 


(H. R. 7456, par. 1017a.) 


Dear Str: Careful reading of the reports in the ConGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of the discussion on the tariff bill has impressed on our minds 
that any duty in excess of difference of cost of production is not favored 
by many of the Senators. 

When paragraph 1017a of the bill, imposing a duty of six-tenths of 
1 cent per yard on jute bagging for covering cotton, is reached we wish 
to have it in the minds of the Senators that this duty is not in excess 
of the differemce in cost of production—in fact, it is much less. 

We state ee that wages in our bagging department, based 
strictly on factory labor only, average $24.75 per week of 54 hours, 
as low as we think labor here can endure. 

Wages im the bagging mills of India, where our two largest American 
makers have moved their mills recently, are from $1.38 to $1.50 per 
week of 72 hours. 

Allowing that three Indian laborers are required to do the work of 
one w an here, we have a comparative cost ef $4.50 ol week in 
India as against $24.75 per week here, a differenee impossible to ever- 
come without protection. 

This need of protection is new imperative as against our own ex- 
patriated American makers. This is our first request for protection ; 
we could compete with makers while their mills were here. 

On a production basis we should have a duty, to equalize manufac- 
turing costs, of about 14 cents per yard, but we will try to continue 
business under a duty of six-tenths of 1 cent per yard, and we hepe 
for your support of this rate ef duty. 

Southern Senators should recall the cost to their constituents of the 
last mon listic control of bagging here, and we respectfully remind 
them that the continued operation of the independent mills in the 
United States is the only guaranty against a foreign monopoly in the 
production of bagging for covering cotton. 

Yours very truly, 
Youne & Metzner (INc.), 
Jas. W. MANSON, Vice President. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the com- 
mittee amendment on page 138, on which the yeas and nays 
have been ordered. 

The Assistant Secretary proceeded to eall the roll. 
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Mr. CARAWAY (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as to my pair and transfer as on the pre- 
vious vote, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. DIAL (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as to my pair and its transfer as on the former 
ballot, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. KELLOGG (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement of my pair as before, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. ROBINSON (when his name was called). Announcing 
the same pair and transfer as on the last vote, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. STANLEY (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Ernst]. 
I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. 
CULBERSON] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. WARREN (when his name was called). Transferring 
my general pair with the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
OVERMAN] to the senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. FRaNce}], 
I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). 
Making the same announcement as to my pair and its transfer 
as on the last roll call, I vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was coneluded. 

Mr. BALL. Making the same transfer of my pair as on the 
previous vote, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. NEW. Making the same announcement as to the trans- 
fer of my pair as made on the last vote, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. HALE. Making the same announcement as to the trans- 
fer of my pair as on the previous vote, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Making the same announce- 
ment as to the transfer of my pair as on the previous vote, I 
vote “ nay.” 

I also desire to repeat the announeement which I made here- 
tefore as to the absence of the Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. Stwmons] and to state that if he were present he would 
vote “nay.” 

The roll call resulted—yeas 31, nays 17, as follows: 
YEAS—31. 

Ledge 
McLean 
McNary 
Nelson 
ew 
Norbeck 
Oddie 
Phipps 
NAYS—17. 
Smith 
Stanley 
Swa 


Ball 
Broussard 
Bursum 
‘Cameron 
Capper 

t 


Gooding 
Hale 
Harreld 
Jones, Wash, 
Kendrick 
Keyes 

Ladd 
Lenroot 


Smoet 
Spencer 
Stantield 
Wadsworth 
Warren 
Watson, Ind. 
‘Curtis Willis 
Frelinghuysen 


Asburst 
Berah 
Caraway 
Dial 
Gerry 


Heffin 

Jones, N. Mex. 
Pomerene 
Robinson Trammell 
Sheppard Underwood 


NOT VOTING—48. 


McKinley 
Moses 
Myers 
Newberry 
Nicholson 
Norris 
Overman 
Owen 
Page 
Pepper 


Waish, Mass. 
Walsh, Ment. 


Ransdell 
Rawson 
Reed 


Shields 
Shertridge 
Simmons 
Sterling 
Sutherland 
Townsend 


France 
Glass 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hitcheock 
Kellogs 
0 
King - 
La Follette 
McCormick Watson, Ga. 
Fernald McCumber Pittman ler 
Pletcher McKellar Poindexter Wittiams 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Qn the committee amendment 
the yeas are 31 and the nays are 17. The Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Ketiece] is present, but paired, making a quorum. 
The yeas have it, and the committee amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BORAH. I wish to know if I correctly understand the 
parliamentary situation. If I should want a separate vote in 
the Senate on paragraph 1017 and paragraph 1017a, is it neces- 
sary te reserve that vote at this time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If.a separate vote in the Senate 
is desired on an amendment which is adopted as in Committee 
of the Whole it is customary, at any rate, to reserve the right to 
have such vote. 

Mr. BORAH. Then I reserve a vote in the Senate on those 
two paragraphs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Idaho re- 
serves the right to ask for a separate vote in the Senate on para- 
graphs 1017 and 1017a. 

Mr. SMOOT. I now ask that the Senate return to paragraph 
1517, and ask that the amendment in that paragraph may be 
agreed to. 

Mr. ROBINSON. That amendment follows as a logical re- 
sult from the two votes last taken. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to paragraph 
1517. page 213, will be stated. 
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The ASsISTANT SECRETARY. On page 213, after line 19, the 
Committee on Finance propose to strike out paragraph 1517, as 
follows: 

Par. 1517. Bagging for cotton, gunny cloth, and similar fabrics, 
suitable fot covering cotton, composed of single Ft nen made of jute, 
jute butts, seg, Russian seg, New Zealand tow, orwegian tow, al¢e, 
mill waste, cotton tares, or other matcrial not bleached, dyed, colored, 
stained, painted, or printed, not exceeding 16 threads to the square 
inch, counting the warp and filling, and weighing not less than 15 
ounces per — yard; and waste of any of the foregoing articles 
suitable for the manufacture of paper. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment will be 
stated. 

The AsSsIsTANT SECRETARY. On page 214, after line 4, the 
Committee on Finance propose to insert a new paragraph as 
follows: 

Par, 1517. Waste bagging and old sugar sack cloth. 

Mr. SMOOT. Now, I wish to modify the amendment by 
striking out the word “old” before the words “sugar sack 
cloth ” and to insert the word “ waste,” so as to read: 

Waste bagging and waste sugar sack cloth. 

Mr. ROBINSON. That is a mere verbal amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee as modified. 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that the Senate now return to paragraph 
1020, in reference to common China, Japan, and India straw 
matting, and so forth, I have heretofore proposed an amend- 
ment to the paragraph. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary advises the 
Chair that an amendment to the amendment is pending. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The AssistaNt Secretary. After the word “cotton,” in 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] 
on behalf of the Committee, the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
RoBinson] proposes to insert the words “20 per cent ad 
valorem.” 

Mr. POMERENE. Let me ask the Sccretary to read that 
amendment as it would stand if amended as proposed. 

The Assistant Secretary. So that if amended the para- 
graph will read: 

Pax. 1020. Common China, Japan, and India straw matting, and 
floor coverings made therefrom, 3 cents per square yard; carpets, 
carpeting, mats, matting, and rugs, made wholly of cotton, 20 per 
cent ad valorem ; fiax, hemp, or jute, or a mixture thereof, 35 per cent 


ad valorem ; all other floor coverings not specially provided for, 60 per 
cent ad valorem. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Arkansas to the committee amend- 
ment. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I think we had better have a yea-and-nay 
vote on the amendment. It has heretofore been discussed. 

Mr. POMERENE. Do I understand that the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Arkansas has already been 
adopted? 

Mr. ROBINSON. No. 
accept the amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. No. 

Mr. ROBINSON. This amendment was presented on last 
Friday just before the Senate took a recess; and when a pur- 
pose to have a record vote was announced the Senator from 
Utah asked to have the matter go over. It had been pretty 
fully discussed. 

My amendment, if adopted, will continue the present rate 
on the cheapest grade of carpeting that is available for use, 
while the rate which the committee proposes will probably pre- 
vent all importations of this grade; it is designed and ex- 
pected to accomplish that purpose. I do not know of any 
reason why poor people ought not to have an opportunity to 
obtain this ordinary form of carpeting without a high rate of 
duty. For that reason I propose the present rate, under which 
very little is imported, and request a record vote on my 
amendment. The committee amendment will simply enable 
the home manufacturers to put up the price, which is already 
too high, on these necessary commodities. 

I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, if the Senator from Arkansas 
will allow me to ask him a question, this is an article that is 
made out of the coarser and cheaper forms of cotton? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes; it is the very cheapest and com- 
monest kind of carpet that is made, made out of rags. 

Mr. SMOOT. Many times, and perhaps in more cases than 
otherwise, they are novelties that somebody picks up in some 
country and ships here to this country. 


Did the Senator from Utah agree to 
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Mr. ROBINSON. Yes; but the mere fact is, as I see it, that 
by the committee rate we are putting a high duty, a prohibitive 
duty, on a very common article which is used almost exclu- 
sively by the poor; and I do not think we are justified in 
doing it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think most of them are mats for use in bath- 
rooms, Almost all of them come from Japan. They are the 
rag mats and carpets that come in. They are the only ones 
that do come in. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mats are just as necessary for bathrooms 
as they are for bedrooms, under modern conditions of civiliza- 
tion. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Arkansas to the amendment of the 
committee, on which the yeas and nays have been requested 
and ordered. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Assistant Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DIAL (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as on the former ballot, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. HALE (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as before, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico (when his name was called). 
Making the same announcement as on the previous vote as 
to the transfer of my pair, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. KELLOGG (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the senior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Sim- 
MONS] to the junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Newserry] 
and will vete. I vote “nay.” ; 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). 
ring my pair as on the previous vote, 1 vote “nay.” 

Mr. NEW (when his name was called). Transferring my 
pair as on the previous ballot, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. ROBINSON (when his name was called). Announcing 
the same pair and transfer as on the previous vote, I vote 
“ yea. 

Mr. STANLEY (when his name was called). 
same announcement as to transfer, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). 
Making the same announcement as before, I vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BALL. Making the same transfer as on the previous 
vote, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the fol- 
lowing pairs: 

The Senator from New York [Mr. CatpEr] with the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Harris]; 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DittiIngHamM] with the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass]: 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epar] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ELKINS] with the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison]; and 

The Senator from California [Mr. JoHNsoNn] with the Sena- 
tor from Georgia [Mr. Watson]. 

The result was announced—yeas 16, nays 34, as follows: 


YEAS—16. 


ee 
eppar 
Smith 
Stanley 


NAYS—34. 


McCumber 
McLean 
McNary 
Nelson 
New 
Oddie 
Phipps 
Ransdell 
Smoot 


NOT VOTING—46. 


Moses 
Myers 
Newberry 
Nicholson 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Owen 
Page 
Pepper 
Pittman 
Poindexter 
Rawson 


Transfer- 


Making the 


Ashurst 
Borah 
Dial 
Gerry 


Heflin 

Jones, N. Mex. 
Overman 
Pomerene 


Swanson 
Underwood 
Walsh, Mass, 
Walsh, Mont. 


Ball 
Broussard 
Bursum 
Cameron 


Hale 
Harreld 
Jones, Wash. 
Kellogg 
Kendrick 
Keyes 

Ladd 
Lenroot 
Lodge 


Spencer 
Stanfield 
Sterling 
Wadsworth 
Warren 
Watson, Ind. 
Willis 


Gooding 


France 
Frelinghuysen 
Glass 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hitchcock 
Johnson 
King 

La Follette 
McCormick 
Fernald McKellar 
Fletcher McKinley 


So Mr. RosBrInson’s amendment to the amendment of the 
committee was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question recurs on the amend- 
ment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to, 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, on line 25, paragraph 1020, I 
ask to strike out the numeral “60” and to insert “ 45.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated: 

The ASSISTANT SecreTary. On line 25, in the proposed 
amendment of the committee, in lieu of “60,” the sum pro- 
posed to be inserted, insert “45.” 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, that is a very substantial 
modification of the former amendment; and while I had hoped 
that the committee might reduce it further and make the rate 
40 per cent, I shall not ask for a record vote. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the committee, as modified. 

The amendment, as modified, was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in paragraph 1021, page 139, 
line 1, I ask that “9” be stricken out and “7” inserted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SEcRETARY. On page 139, paragraph 1021, it 
is proposed to strike out “9” and insert “7,” so that, if 
amended, it will read: 

Matting made of cocoa fiber or rattan, 7 cents per square yard. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I offer an amendment to 
the committee amendment. I move to strike out “7” and in- 
sert “5,” which is the present rate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Arkansas to the amendment of the com- 
mittee. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. On line 2 I move to strike out “7” and insert 
“5,” so as to read: 

Mats of cocoa fiber or rattan, 5 cents per square foot. 


Mr. ROBINSON. I move to amend the committee amendment 
by striking out “5” and inserting “3,” and upon the amendment 
I merely wish to say that I am proposing to continue in effect 
the present rate. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under “Schedule 11—Wool and 
manufactures of,” on page 139, line 8, after the word “ camel,” 
to strike out “ 28 per cent ad valorem: Provided, That the duty 
shall not exceed 7 cents per pound. The duty on such wools, 
imported on the skin, shall be 24 per cent ad valorem, but not 
to exceed 6 cents per pound,” and to insert “in the grease, 12 
cents per pound; washed, 18 cents per pound; scoured, 24 cents 
per pound. The duty on such wools imported on the skin shall 
be 11 cents per pound: Provided, That such wools may be im- 
ported under bond in an amount to be fixed by the Secretary 
of the Treasury and under such regulations as he shall pre- 
scribe; and if within three years from the date of importation 
or withdrawal from bonded warehouse satisfactory proof is 
furnished that the wools have been used in the manufacture of 
rugs, carpets, or any other floor coverings, the duties shall be 
remitted: Provided further, That if any such wools imported 
under bond as above prescribed are used in the manufacture 
of articles other than rugs, carpets, or any other floor coverings, 
there shall be levied, collected, and paid on any wools so used 
in violation of the bond, in addition to the regular duties pro- 
vided by this paragraph, 20 cents per pound, which shall not be 
remitted or refunded on exportation of the articles or for any 
other reason. Wools in the grease shall be considered such as 
shall have been shorn from the sheep without any cleansing ; 
that is, in their natural condition. Washed wools shall be con- 
sidered such as have been washed with water only on the 
sheep’s back or on the skin,” so as to read: 

Par. 1101. Wools, not segoures by the admixture of merino or Eng- 
lish blood, such as Donskoi, native Smyrna, native South American, 
Cordova, Valparaiso, and other wools of like character or description 
and hair of the camel in the grease, 12 cents per pound ; washed, 18 


cents > pound; scoured, 24 cents per pound. uty on such wools 
imported on the skin shall be 11 cents per pound: Provided, etc. 


Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will report the 
amendment to the amendment, 

The AssISTANT SECRETARY. Add at the end of the paragraph 
the following proviso: 

Provided further, That in no case shall the duty or duties imposed in 
this paragraph exceed 60 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. May I ask if the Senator 
does not intend to offer that amendment to the next para- 
graph? 

Mr, LENROOT. I intend to offer it to both paragraphs. 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. If it is offered to the other 
one, it will apply to this as well. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I am obliged to leave the 
Chamber for a little while, and if the Senator has no objection 
I should like to ask him a question. Reducing these specific 
rates to an ad valorem basis, what, in his judgment, would 
they amount to? 

Mr. LENROOT. In the first paragraph? 

Mr. POMERENE. In the first paragraph. 

Mr. LENROOT. ! think the figures show that this year’s 
imports are somewhat higher than last year’s, but based upon 
last year’s import prices it would make the rate 7.2 cents per 
pound, instead of 12 cents, in the grease. 

Mr. POMERENE. That is, giving the specific rates on wool 
in the grease. What would the ad valorem be? The Senator's 
amendment provides that the duties shall not exceed 60 per cent 
ad valorem, and I am trying to find, if I can, what reduction 
that would mean. 

Mr. LENROOT. It would reduce the specific rate, based 
upon last year’s prices, from 12 cents per pound in the grease 
to 7.2 cents per pound in the grease. In other words, the pres- 
ent ad valorem equivalent, based upon last year’s prices, is 100 
per cent, and this reduces it to 60 per cent. 

Mr. POMERENE. So that the Senator’s amendment, re- 
duced to common parlance, means that this would be a reduc- 
tion, based upon present prices, of about 40 per cent? 

Mr. LENROOT. Based on 1921 prices. 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. 
cent. 

Mr. BURSUM. The Senator does not pretend to say that 
the ad valorem rate, figured on 33 cents, is 100 per cent? 

Mr. LENROOT. Not based on 33 cents; it is based upon 24 
cents—the scoured basis. 

Mr. BURSUM. Thirty-three cents is the rate. 

Mr. LENROOT. No; 24 cents. I am speaking now of the 
first paragraph, not the second. 

Mr. BURSUM. Carpet wools? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. BURSUM. Carpet wools come in free, if they are 
used in the manufacture of carpets. . 

Mr. LENROOT. That is another question entirely, which 
we will discuss also. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I want to call attention to the fact that 
carpet wools are supposed to be free. The duty we are impos- 
ing upon them is rather in the nature of a penalty for using 
them for clothing when they are brought in free. It is not 
intended so much to measure what ought to be the reasonable 
duty as to prevent them from being used for clothing purposes, 
which is always a fraud upon the administration of the law. 

Mr. LENROOT, Yes; and before this debate is concluded I 
shall ask the committee to explain why they are willing to 
admit this wool free when used in carpets, but when used in 
clothes for the people they propose to charge 100 per cent ad 
valorem. 

I want to discuss both of these paragraphs together very 
briefly before I come to a discussion of the amendment I have 
proposed. 

I appreciate the necessity of maintaining the sheep industry 
in the United States. I appreciate the necessity of having 
such duty as will enable the industry to be maintained upon a 
cost basis, with a reasonable profit, and I am not going to op- 
pose the committee proposition of 33 cents per scoured pound 
upon the finer wools. Such efforts as I shall make will be con- 
fined to the coarser wools, concerning which the Senator from 
Utah stated Saturday we produce only 1 per cent of our total 
consumption in this country. 

But I do want to say a few words upon the cost of produc- 
tion of wool in this country. In the summary of the Tariff 
Commission on the cost of production of wool in the range 
States, prepared for the Finance Committee, the cost of the 
production of a pound of wool in 1919 is stated to be 45 cents 
per pound, including a charge of 6 per cent upon the invest- 
ment. Excluding such charge, the cost of a pound of wool is 
found to be 37 cents, 

The average price received in 1919 was 54.27 cents, leaving a 
profit of 9.54 cents per pound, including interest, or 17.04 cents 
per pound, excluding interest. That, I should say, as Senators 
know, is based upon the report of the Tariff Commission allot- 
ing total receipts from wool and mutton upon a basis they 
have arrived at, part to wool and part to mutton. 

In this debate the cost is stated constantly to be 45 cents per 
pound, and that is the figure used by all the representatives of 
the woolgrowers in the hearings. The Senator from Idaho 


It would be a reduction of about 40 per 
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{Mr. Gooptne] has repeatedly stated that the cost of growing 
wool in the United States, as found by the Tariff Commission, 
is 45 cents a pound. 

Mr. GOODING. That is in the grease, of course. 

Mr. LENROOT. Certainly; in the grease. 

Mr. GOODING. And the commission found that it cost just 
as much to grow one class of wool as the other. 

Mr. LENROOT. We will come to that a little later. Of 
course, the Senator from Idaho will admit that in that cost of 
45 cents per pound there is included 6 per cent interest upon 
the investment, will he not? 

Mr. GOODING. Yes; that is the report, but I want to say, 
at the same time, that the farmers have been paying 8 and 10 
per cent, so that is hardly a fair rate of interest on which to 
base an argument. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is another question. The only point I 
am making now is that included in this cost is interest upon 
the investment, figured at 6 per cent. 

I do not criticize this, but I call attention to the fact that 
the farmer raising sheep insists that before he can be said to 
make any profit he must first be allowed 6 per cent interest 
upon his entire investment. 

The Esch-Cummins law has been severely criticized by some 
farmers as being too liberal in allowing returns to the rail- 
roads; and I may say, in passing, by some Senators it has been 
criticized as being too liberal in the return provided for in that 
law, some of the Senators who contend, when we come to wool 
and when we come to other farmers’ products, that before we 
commence to figure any profit at alt the farmer must be per- 
mitted a 6 per cent return upon his investment. : 

The point I want to make is that the maximum which the 
Interstate Commerce Commission was permitted to consider in 
fixing rates in the Esch-Cummins law was 6 per cent—and that, 
by the way, expired last year—exactly the same percentage 
that the woolgrower insists he should receive as part of his 
cost before making any profit. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, the Senator does not think it 
is a fair comparison to take the small investment of the farmer, 
who is forced to pay 8 or 10 per cent for what money he has to 
borrow, with the railroad, which can go on the market and 
borrow it at 43 to 6 per cent and has millions involved? 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, at the time the Esch-Cum- 
mins law was passed no railroad could borrow money for less 
than 6 per cent. But the Senator from Idaho must understand 
that I am not criticizing the basis the Senator from Idaho takes 
with reference to what the farmer is entitled to consider in his 
costs, but I do object when any Senator criticizes the Esch-Cum- 
mins law because it permits a 6 per cent return and then insists 
that the farmer must have a 6 per cent return before he is to be 
considered as making any profit at all. That is the only point 
I make. I say that what is a rule for a farmer, if we would be 
just, should be applied to the railroad as well, whether it be 6 
per cent or 4 per cent, or whatever the money may cost. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, if this Government will guar- 
antee the farmer 6 per cent, he will be satisfied. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is just the point I am coming to. I 
wonder if the woolgrowers of America would be willing to 
accept legislation regulating the wool industry in the same way 
that we have regulated the railroads? Does the Senator from 
Idaho think that they would? 

Mr. GOODING. I want to say to the Senator that unless 
this Government stabilizes farm products in the near future 
the farmers of this country will not grow’ enough to sustain 
life here. This is the third successive crop of wheat that has 
been grown which will not pay the expense of production within 
25 cents a bushel. Unless something is done for the farmer he 
can not go on and lose year after year. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator is talking about something he 
and I have no quarrel about. 

Mr. GOODING. But when the Senator compares the 6 per 
cent of the farmer as being a fair return, where there are only 
a few dollars involved—— 

Mr. LENROOT. I do not claim that. 

Mr. GOODING. The Senator is holding that up—— 

Mr. LENROOT, I am not holding it up. I am objecting to 
Senators saying that 6 per cent is an unfair return to a rail- 
road when they want 6 per cent included as interest on the 
farmer’s investment before he gets any profit at all. That is 
the only point I am making. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President, I suggest to the Senator that 
he is putting up a straw man which does not exist. 

Mr. LENROOT. Let us see if it does not. 

Mr. BURSUM. There can be no relative comparison be- 
tween operating railroads and the growing of sheep, which is 
a very hazardous business at best, dependent upon rainfall, 
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subject. to all kinds of diseases to which the sheep are sub- 
ject, great losses occurring even under the best of conditions. 

The sheepman or the woolgrower has no monopoly. He has 
no exclusive franchise to sell to the people and fix his prices, 
while on the other hand the railroad, of course, is a public- 
Service corporation, is granted an exclusive franchise to do 
business all along its line, and is not subject to weather con- 
ditions, to drought or rainfall, and can not be compared with 
the sheep industry in any way. 

Mr. LENROOT, Mr. President, I can not yield further. 

Mr. BURSUM. I say it is setting up a ghost which can nof 
possibly exist. 

Mr, LENROOT. I must be very stupid in my attempts to 
express what I have in mind. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LENROOT. I can not yield now, 
Senator a little later. 

I wish to ask the Senator from New Mexico if the wool- 
grower is entitled, as a part of his cost, to 6 per cent interest 
on his investment whether the owner of a railroad is entitled 
to 6 per cent upon his investment? 

Mr. BURSUM. That is a long question. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is my whole point. 

Mr. BURSUM. ‘That is simply the estimate of the Tariff 
Commission. I do not know that the woolgrower has brought 
that matter up or that Congress or any other body has legis- 
lated upon the subject. As a matter of fact, the woolgrower 
has a grent deal of capital invested which is not taken into 
account in expenditures, such as rent—— 

Mr. LENROOT. That is taken into account in the Tariff 
Commission’s report. 

Mr. BURSUM. I doubt it. With all due respect, I doubt it. 
I happen to know a little about that business, because I have 
been engaged in it a few years and know that the charge has 
been constantly increasing on the growers of wool in the mat- 
ter of investment in ranches. It will run all the way from 
50 to 100 per cent in ranges upon which to grow the wool and 
raise the sheep. 

Mr. LENROOT. I do not question the investment. Of course 
the Tariff Commission does take that into consideration. 

Mr. BURSUM. I will say to the Senator that all in the 
world the sheep and woolgrowing industry is asking for is a 
chance to live and make ends meet. They are not asking a 
chance to profiteer. 

Mr. LENROOT. I am not criticizing that desire on their 


I will yield to the 


rt. 

Mr. BURSUM. They ask a chance to be able to preserve 
their industry. 

Mr. LENROOT. I am not saying the woolgrower should be 
allowed but 6 per cent. 

Mr. BURSUM. I will say to the Senator that the expenses 
in the past 30 years have increased more than eight times over 
the cost of producing the wool. 

Mr. LENROOT. I am insisting that Senators who put before 
the Senate the cost of growing wool, including a return of 6 per 
cent before they shall count any profit, can not very consistently 
attack the provision of the Esch-Cummins law that directed the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in fixing rates to fix such 
rates as in the judgment of the commission would enable the 
roads to pay to their owners 6 per cent. 

Mr, GOODING. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LENROOT. Have I made myself clear? 

Mr. BURSUM. I do not think anyone begrudges the 6 per 
cent the raflroads are making. 

Mr. LENROOT.’ I am very glad the Senator is not one of 
those who are criticizing the Esch-Cummins law for being too 
liberal to the railroads. 

Mr. BURSUM. I do not look upon it in that way at all. 

Mr. LENROOT. I am very giad to know that. 

Mr. BURSUM. There might be some question as to the ad- 
visability of the Esch-Cummins law but not from that stand- 
point, 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. LENROOT, I promised to yield to the Senator from 
Kentucky. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr, President, perhaps it would be just as 
well to lay the ax at the root of the tree. This colloquy is not 
without its lesson, The Government is out of its province when 
it assumes or attempts to guarantee a fixed return or an ade- 
quate return to any business, and when everybody demands a 
return and everybody has to pay it becomes re(ductio ad ab- 
surdum. 
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Mr. LENROOT. I can not agree with the Senator from Idaho 
that there is any guaranty in the tariff rate to the woolgrower 
or any guaranty in the provisions of the Esch-Cummins law to 
the owners of the railroads. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, the Senator’s statement seems 
to be most remarkable when he compares the farmer with the 
railroad. If there is any watered stock in any farm of the 
country, I have never heard of it. I have heard of such a 
thing as watered stock in the railroads. I believe it is generally 
assumed that about 40 per cent of the stock of most of the rail- 
roads is watered stock upon which they are permitted to earn 
6 per cent. 

Mr. LENROOT. But the Esch-Cummins law does not permit 
one dollar of watered stock to be included. 

Mr. GOODING. They have not discovered the watered stock 
yet, have they? Everybody knows it is there. The Senator 
from Wisconsin knows it is there. 

Mr, LENROOT., If the law does not permit it, the law can 
not be blamed for the watered stock being there. 

Mr. GOODING. Every citizen, I do not care how humble 
he is, knew when the law was passed that there was watered 
stock in all the railroads, or in a majority of them, anyhow. 

Mr. LENROOT. I am not questioning that at this time. I 
do wish my good friend from Idaho could catch the drift of 
what I say. 

I do not object to the farmer including in the value of his 
investment the increased value of the farm, although his 
farm may be worth much more than he ever put into it. Does 
the Senator from Idaho think that the farmer should be re- 
stricted in arriving at the cost of his farm and his profits only 
to the dollars that he put into it? The Senator does not think 
that? 

Mr. GOODING. The farmer, as far as that is concerned, 
would be glad to get a profit on the actual labor put into his 
farm. There is not a farm in the country that would sell now 
for the cost of the improvements and what the farmer has put 
into it in labor. No class of business gets so little return as 
does the farmer. The Senator knows that. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator said a little while ago that if 
the Government would guarantee profits to the woolgrower as 
it does to the railroads under the Esch-Cummins law they would 
be satisfied. 

Mr, GOODING. No; I did not say that. I did say, however, 
that unless something was done to relieve the man on the farm, 
something done to stabilize conditions on the farm, we could 
not grow enough to sustain life. The struggle is too hard. 

Mr. LENROOT. But the Senator forgets what he said just 
before that, and that is what I am referring to. I want to 
make this proposition, and I am not doing it in criticism of the 
return the farmer receives. I am drawing some comparisons 
this afternoon between the position that Senators take upon 
one proposition and the absolutely inconsistent position they 
take upon another proposition, and that is all. Let us apply 
the Esch-Cummins law to the woolgrower of America and see 
how many would be willing to accept it. We would first have 
the Secretary of Agriculture fix the price of all wool in the 
country, 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President—— 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LENROOT. I will-not yield just now. We would first 
have the Secretary of Agriculture fixing the price of all the 
wool in America. Then the law would say to the woolgrower, 
“If you can make 6 per cent on the price we fix, well and good. 
If you can not make 6 per cent, the loss will be yours, Mr. 
Woolgrower. But, Mr. Woolgrower, if you make more than 6 
per cent on the price we fix the Government is going to take 
one-half of everything you make over 6 per cent.” 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. That is what the Esch-Cummins law prin- 
ciple applied to the woolgrower would do. I want the wool- 
growers and the farmers of the United States to realize that 
proposition. Now I vield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. GOODING. I want to say to the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin that all the railroads should be able to earn 6 per cent, 
because the freight rates to-day are 51 per cent higher than 
the pre-war freight rates. The farmer pays the increased 
freight rates all the time. Out in my State the farmer is 
getting 65 and 70 cepts a bushel for wheat after he pays the 
freight rate. The wheat can not be grown for less than a 
dollar a bushel. How long will they keep that up? The Esch- 
Cummins law guarantees 6 per cent to the railroads 

Mr. LENROOT. It does not, and they do not get it. 

Mr. GOODING. Some of them do. 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; some of them do. and the Government 
will take half of all they make over 6 per cent. 
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Mr. GOODING. The railroads that serve my section of the 
country do. 

Mr. LENROOT, Perhaps they do. 

Mr. GOODING. Out there they are making more money on 
their railroads than they ever did before the war. 

Mr. LENROOT. Now, let us see about that. In 1921 the net 
returns to the railroads on the valuation fixed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission was 3.16 per cent. 

Mr. GOODING. That is on all the railroads. 

Mr. LENROOT. While the Senator now insists that the wool- 
grower shall have 6 per cent before he begins to count any 
profit at all. 

Mr. GOODING. No; I do not insist that the woolgrower 
should have 6 per cent. Those are the figures estimated in the 
cost of the wool in the grease, or on the grease pound. 

Mr. LENROOT.* The Tariff Commission in its report has 
given two figures, one based on 6 per cent, which comes to 45 
cents, and one without 6 per cent, which comes to 37 cents; 
but the Senator from Idaho has not used the 37-cent figure in 
the Senate, and I do not see how he could. 

Mr. BURSUM. The Senator states that the Tariff Commis- 
sion says it costs 87 cents to raise wool? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. BURSUM. As a matter of fact, the wool is not selling 
for more than 30 to 35 cents under the present emergency tariff, 
which is much higher than the rate proposed in the pending bill. 
Under that statement of fact, the woolgrower would be losing 
money, even under the present law, and yet the Senator would 
reduce it to a lower rate. 

Mr. LENROOT,. Oh, no; not at all. 

Mr. BURSUM. Taking the figures which the Senator just 
quoted, that is apparently what he wants. 

Mr. LENROOT, My friend seems to be terrified about some- 
thing he thinks I am going to do, rather than about anything I 
have said or done thus far. 

Mr. BURSUM. We are taking the Senator as he makes his 
argument. 

Mr. LENROOT. Apparently I have not made clear what I 
am trying to do. My effort has been thus far to insist that 
when the farmer insists that he shall receive 6 per cent as part 
of his cost he ought not to complain because the Esch-Cummins 
law provided that for two years rates should be fixed as in the 
judgment of the commission would yield 53 or 6 per cent. 

Mr. BURSUM. Who is complaining about the railroads? 
What has the pending question got to do with the railroads? 
The pending question is the tariff on wool. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is the pending question, and I am rais- 
ing this question with reference to the*railroads because the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Goopine] indicated that the wool- 
growers of America would be delighted if they could Dave the 
same treatment as the Esch-Cummins law gives the railroads. 

Mr. GOODING. The statement I made was with reference to 
the farmers, that they would be delighted to have a similar 
guaranty. 

Mr. LENROOT. But there is no guaranty in the Esch-Cum- 
mins law. 

Mr. GOODING. The rates are fixed so they may earn it, and 
if they do not all earn it, most of the railroads do. Many of 
them do what they are doing in my State, and that is to see how 
much money they can spend in making permanent improvements 
and charging them up to maintenance. They are doing work in 
my State that has been left undone since the railroad was con- 
structed, in order to use up their money and charge it to main- 
tenance. They are building up their branch roads and building 
them into permanent main lines, and charging it all up to main- 
tenance and then earning 6 per cent net, so far as the Oregon 
Short Line is concerned. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is wrong if it is true. I want to 
ask the Senator from Idaho if he would favor the policy that 
the Secretary of Agriculture should fix the-prices on all farm 
products and have the law require that if the farmer did not 
make 6 per cent on those prices the loss should be his, but if 
he made more than 6 per cent the Government should take 
half of the excess above 6 per cent? 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, to my mind it is most un- 
fortunate that the Government has got to do any regulating. 
I think when the Government reaches the point where it has 
to regulate in order to protect its people against the selfish 
interests of the country, it is a very serious matter. The ques- 
tion arises whether we are going to regulate the different in- 
dustries of the country in order to keep them from making 
unreasonable profits, which we know they are doing, or else 
we have got to provide legislation so that the farmer, who 
only gets about 28 per cent of the cost of what the people pay 
for his products, which, of course, does not give him a fair 
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return at all, shall be adequately protected; im other words, 
the farmers in the last three years have practically lost money 
enough on the farm to build all the railroads in America. 
The farmer has lost not merely millions but he has lest billions 
of dollars. 

- Now comes the Senator from Wisconsin {Mr. Lenroot] and 
proposes a duty of 7 cents a pound—the lowest duty that has 
ever been proposed by any Republican—on wool which may 
go into clothing when the emergency tariff law gives 15 cents 
a pound. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I decline to yield further. 

Mr. GOODING. Very well. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator from Idaho ought to be more 
accurate in his statement. He says the amendment which I 
offered and which is now pending proposes the lewest rate of 
duty on wool that has ever been proposed by any Republican. 
The duty which I have proposed, based upon the 1921 price of 
wool, Mr. President, is a higher duty per pound than was 
provided in the Payne-Aldrich law. The Senator from Idaho 
may not know that, but it is true. 

Mr. GOODING. The Senator from Wisconsin says that his 
amendment proposing a duty ef 7 cents per pound will afford 
a higher duty than that in the Payne-Aldrich law. He is mis- 
taken as to the Payne-Aldrich law. I understood him, in reply 
to the Senator from Qhio, to state that his amendment on a 
specific basis would be equal to 7 cents a pound on wool in the 
grease. 

Mr. LENROOT. The duty I have proposed would be 7.2 
cents per pound. 

Mr. GOODING. 
law rate. 

Mr. LENROOT. The highest rate of the Payne-Aldrich law, 
as the Senator from Idaho ought to know, under this para- 
graph was 7 cents a pound. The duty in that law ranged from 
4 cents to 7 cents a pound. 

Mr. BURSUM. The rate was supposed to be 11 cents per 
pound, as I now recall. 

Mr. LENROOT. No; it was not. I am surprised that these 
wool experts do not know what was in the Payne-Aldrich law. 
Mr. BURSUM. The Senator is talking about carpet wool? 

Mr. LENROOT. Absolutely. 

Mr. BURSUM. I was speaking about the other wool. 

Mr. LENROOT. I am talking about the amendment which 
is now pending. 

Mr. BURSUM. What I was going to say about the proposed 
amendment offered by the Senator from Wisconsin is that if 
in practice it works out as did the Payne-Aldrich tariff it is 
very possible that it will reduce the duties on wool at least 
one-half. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, the provision now pending is 
for a duty of 12 cents a peund on wool in the grease and 24 
cents a pound on scoured wool. My amendment is that the 
duty shall not exceed 60 per cent ad valorem, That is very 
plain. 

Mr. BURSUM. The workings of an ad valorem duty have 
never been fair to the producer. The producer gets no chance. 
It is an encouragement to fraud; it is an encouragement to 
cheat the producer and to cheat the public. 

Mr. LENROOT. Would the Senator rather have the pro- 
vision in the Payne-Aldrich law of 7 cents? 

Mr. BURSUM. I would rather have a specific duty, what- 
ever it may be. 

Mr. LENROOT. Well, perhaps we can get together on that. 
Then I should have no objection to making the specific duty on 
the carpet wool 7 cents a pound, if the Senator is willing to 
support it. 

Now, Mr. President, I want to discuss the question of the 
cost of production. 

Mr. BURSUM. I am not willing to support the Senator’s 
proposition. A specific duty would be fairer, for, at least, it 
would show exactly what the duty was, while an ad valorem 
duty is not a fair duty, and its administration is not practical 
so far as raw wool is concerned, 

Mr. LENROOT. What I propose is not an ad valorem duty, 
in the ordinary sense. It is merely a maximum rate which I 
propose. 

Mr. GOODING. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. GOODING. I should like to call the Senator’s attention 
to the manner in which an ad valorem duty will work. The 
manufacturer is the sole market for the woolgrewer in this 
country, and ef course he takes advantage of every opportunity 
that he can. He goes into the world market and he buys the 
cheapest wool that he can buy and he brings it in here. In that 
way he beats down the American price. He is absolute master, 
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and, under the Senator’s amendment, he will do exactly what 
he did under the old Schedule K. Now, the proposition of the 
Senator from Wisconsin is no better, only it is on a smaller 
seale, than was Schedule K. The Senater from Wisconsin, of 
course, is not advancing the proposition in the interest of the 
manufacturer, but that will be the working of, it, and that is 
the purpose of it. A month ago it was understood that there 
was going to be an effort here—— 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I decline to yield. 

Mr. GOODING. It me say this much 

Mr. LENROOT. I can not yield to the Senator to make a 
speech here every five minutes, with due respect to him, 

Now, Mr. President, the Senator from Idaho says that if 
this ad valorem proposition is adopted the American manu- 
facturer, b@ing the sole purchaser, can go and beat down the 
American price. Does not the Senator know that this bill, as 
reported by the Committee on Finance, is based not upon 
American valuation but upon foreign valuation? The 60 per 
cent will apply upon the world price. Does the Senator say 
that the American manufacturer can control the prices of 
the world? And he will have to do that in order to make the 
Senator’s objection tenable. 

Mr. GOODING. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 

Mr. GOODING. I will say to the Senator that we use about 
25 per cent of all the wool in the world; that the American 
manufacturers go abroad and buy their wool; that they are a 
mighty factor in controlling the price of the wool of the world; 
and it is to the interest of the manufacturers to beat down to 
the lowest point the price of wool. 

Mr. LENROOT. I wish to pass on to another suggestion in 
reference to the labor cost; and I desire again to make it plain 
that I am net objecting to the cost of producing wool as con- 
tended for by the Senator from Idaho. During this debate 
there have been some Senators who insist that the only pro- 
tection that should be given to an American producer, whether 
he be manufacturer or agriculturist, should be the difference 
in labor cost. I have always believed that there are differences 
in cost of production that should be reckoned with other than 
mere difference in labor cost. When we come to apply the 
difference in labor cost to the production ef wool the Tariff 
Commission gives us some very interesting information. In 
the letter sent hy the commission to the Committee on Finance, 
being a summary of and a chapter on the cost of production 
of wool as taken from the report of the United States Tariff 
Commission on the woolgrowing industry, they go into the cost 
of production of wool. 

Among other things, they made an investigation of the labor 
cest in the range States, and they found that in 1920 the labor 
cost was 31 per cent of the total cost of 35.8 cents per pound of 
wool, excluding interest; in other words, the total labor cost 
was 12.1 cents per pound, Assuming now the shrinkage of the 
territory wools to be 66% per cent, under the paragraph that will 
follow the one now pending, imposing a duty of 33 cents per 
scoured pound, the duty upon wool in the grease will be 11 
cents per pound, or within 1.1 cents per pound of the entire 
labor cost in the production of wool as found by the Tariff Com- 
mission ; in other words, if the duty were to cover only the dif- 
ference in labor cost to warrant the proposed rate of 33 cents 
per scoured pound, the labor cost wouJd have to be eleven times 
the labor cost of producing the foreign wool. . 

Again, Mr. President, I'am not urging this as an objection 
to this duty, but when the woolgrower says that there are dif- 
ferences in cost of production other than labor in his own in- 
dustry he ought to be willing to make the same concession with 
reference to other industries. As I have said, upon the great 
bulk of the wools that we grow here I think we need a duty at 
least as high as was fixed in the House bill, and perhaps as 
high as. is proposed by the Senate committee upon the finer 
wools; but it ought to be understeed that the actual duty im- 
posed by this bill as compared with the actual duty in the 
Payne-Aldrich law upon raw wool is 83 per cent in excess of the 
duties imposed by the Payne-Aldrich law; in other words, as 
the Tariff Commission found, and as the chairman of the com- 
mittee stated the other day, while the Payne-Aldrich law as- 
sumed to give to the farmer 11 cents a pound on wool in the 
grease and 33 cents a pound scoured, by reason of the lighter 
shrinkage and by reason of the skirting of fleece, the actual 
duty paid upon the importation of wools under the Payne- 
Aldrich law, instead of being 33 cents a scoured pound, was only. 
18 cents a scoured pound, while under this bill it would be 33) 
cents as proposed by the committee for every scoured pound, 
irrespective of the value of the weol. 

Mr. BURSUM.. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield, 
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Mr. BURSUM. If this wool is used for carpets; them it eomes 
in free? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. BURSUM. So that the 33 cents would not be paid? 

Mr, LENROOT. The 33 cents applies to the next paragraph 
and not this paragraph. 

Mr. BURSUM. I understood the Senator was speaking of the 
first paragraph. 

Mr. LENROOT. I am speaking now of the second paragraph. 
It is true, Mr. President, the manufacturer under the Payne- 
Aldrich law received a compensatory duty based upon 33- cents 
a pound, although the actual duty paid was only 18 cents; and it 
has been assumed by the committee that all of that protective 
duty hidden in the compensatory duty was paid by the: con- 
sumer. Whether it was or not I do not know; I do not suppose 
anybody. knows. I have not a doubt in the world that a part 
of it was, but I can not quite follow the chairman of the com- 
mittee when he assumes that under the Payne-Aldrich law it was 
all passed on to the consumer. I had not supposed, Mr. Presi- 
dent,.that anyone holding to the doctrine of proteetion. took the 
position that all of the protective duty was passed on to the con- 
sumer ; that the consumer paid every dollar of rates that were 
imposed. in a tariff law. Yet that is the position which the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the committee takes in justification for 
this new rate. When, however,.we comé to get the facts. we find 
that, under one paragraph at least, the compensatory duty in 
this bill is 5 cents a pound higher than any compensatory duty 
_ in the Payne-Aldrich law. That is made necessary by the fact 
tliat when we impose 33 cents duty on the scoured pound, every 
dollar of which the manufacturer has to pay, as the Senator 
from Utah. has stated, then the additional I1 cents a pound in 
some cases does not cover the essential compensatory duty, and 
it becomes necessary to add 5 cents a pound more for that rea- 
son. Am I correct, I will ask the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say that the Senator is correct in his 
statement. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, we must maintain this in- 
dustry. The production of wool throughout the world is 
decreasing, and the people of the United States must have 
wool; and so, irrespective of this, so far as the great. bulk of 
wools that are grown in this country are concerned, I shall 
vote for this duty of 33 cents a pound. When, however, we 
come to the lower and the coarser wools, concerning which 
there is very little production in this country, where the ad 
valorem rate proposed by the committee runs as high as 137 
per cent based upon wool prices of last month, then I say we 
have come to a point where such rates can not be defended. 

I have in my hand the prices in the world’s markets of wool 
of different grades on May 15 last. I had the prices of June, 
but these seem to be those of May. Fine wool in the world’s 
markets on May 15 last was quoted at 95 cents, one-half blood 
at 75 cents, three-eighths at 58 cents, one-fourth at 43 cents, and 
low at 24 cents; and yet the committee proposes to apply the 
same duty per pound on wool valued at 24 cents a pound as 
upon wool that is valued at 95 cents per pound. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President, is it not true that the Payne- 
Aldrich bill did practically the same thing? The same rate of 
duty was applied to all of the different grades of wool. There 
was no stch thing as the quarter-blood or three-eighths blood 
or half-lood' or fine wool. They were not taxed at different 
rates. As I recollect, there was only one separate rate, which 
was on graded wools, as I recall. 

Mr. LENROOT. Does the Senator think that is an argument 
that would appeal to me? He may not know that I voted 
against the Payne-Aldrich bill, and very severely criticized it 
at every opportunity. ' 

Mr BURSUM. But the Senator was suggesting the Payne- 
Aldrich bill as a justification for his attack on this bill. 

Mr. LENROOT. Oh, no, no, Mr. President. What I meant 
by that was that bad as the Payne-Aldrich’ bill was, and con- 
demned as it was by the American people at the first oppor- 
tunity, when ai rate is now proposed that is in excess of the 
rate imposed in that bill I do not see how any Senator can 
stand on this floor and defend it. When I refer to the Payne- 
Aldrich bill and say that a rate is higher than that, that does 
not mean that I approve of the Payne-Aldrich bill. That simply 
means that bad as the Payne-Aldrich bill was; a particular 
rate that is higher is worse than that, 

Mr. President, I have given those: rates; and what do they 
amount to in adi valorems? On: the fine wool the ad valorem 
would be 35 per cent; on the one-half blood, 44 per cent; on 
the three-eighths blood, 56 per cent; on the quarter-blood;. 77 
per cent; and on the low, 137 per cent. 

Mr. BURSUM. But, Mr. President, what percentage of the 
total amount of wool does the lew grade represent? 


Mr. LENROOT. Not a very large percentage. 

Mr. BURSUM. About 4 per cent. 

Mr. LENROOT. About 1 per cent of the production. Am I 
eorrect ? 

Mr. BURSUM. About 4 per cent of the consumption. 

Mr: SMOOT. Not of the production; about 1 per cent of 
the consumption. 

Mr. BURSUM. About 4 per cent all told. 

Mr. LENROOT. It is: about 1 per cent of our production, 
is it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. Put it this way: Four and one-half per cent 
of the total consumption is of the lower-grade wool, including 
the quarters, and of that 4} per cent 80 per cent is imported 
and 20 per cent is raised im the United! States, and 20 per cent 
of 44 per cent is nine-tenths of 1 per cent. 

Mr. LENROOT. Very well: Then, Mr. President, under the 
admission of the Senator, we are proposing to fmpose a duty 
of 137 per cent upon a’ wool where our own production of that 
— of wool is only nine-tenths of 1 per cent of the total pro- 

uction. 

Mr. President, how can that be justified? You say the pro- 
duction is not large, and yet you propose to pass on to the 
American consumer that 137 per cent, and that is pyramided 
at least once before it gets there, for what purpose? To pro» 
teet nine-tenths of 1 per cent of the American production. 

Mr. BURSUM and Mr. GOODING addressed the chair. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from: Wisconsin 
yield, and; if so, to whom? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield to the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. BURSUM. [I suggest to the Senator from Wisconsin 
that that is hardly fair. While it may seem a small percentage, 
the: great difficulty im this proposition is the matter of Cassi- 
fication. If the Senator from Wisconsin were familiar with the 
wool business he would realize how very difficult it would be 
to administer the law under his proposed amendment and: to 
segregate this very small percentage among all the wool of the 
country. He would realize how it would encourage fraud and 
injustice on the grower, in that he would not be receiving the 
amount of protection which it is intended that he shall receive 
in this law. 

The amount of wool of this low grade which the Senator men- 
tioned is not large, if there were some way by which it could 
be separated and honestly administered under tle law; but 
you can not do it under your amendment. No ad valorem duty 
going onto a specific duty will have any other effect than to 
injure the grower of wool and demoralize the ratings under the 
law. The effect will be practically this: Instead of having 4 
per cent of the low-grade wool when you come to settle for 
your duty you will have probably 50' per cent of that class which 
did not belong under that rate, and it will be impossible to 
separate it. 

Mr. LENROOT. Do I understand from the Senator that an 
expert can not tell the difference between a quarter blood and 
a three-eighths or a low? 

Mr. BURSUM. Not when you are dealing with millions of 
bales and shiploads of wool. It will be practically impossible. 

Mr. LENROOT. I am not an expert upon wools, and the Sena- 
tor is; and yet they are sold in the world’s markets by those 
very grades today, and the Senator must know it. 

Mr. BURSUM. Yes; but they are sorted before they are 
sold. They do not come in in that way. I call the attention of 
the Senator to the fact that not so very long ago a shipment of 
wool came in under our present law as carpet wool where fine 
wool was on the inside of the bale and carpet wool on the 
outside. 

Mr. LENROOT. Oh, that is just plain fraud. 

Mr. BURSUM. Under the provision offered by the Senator 
they would not have to practice such fraud in order to defraud 
this tariff rate. 

Mr. LENROOT. I do not see what that has to do with. it, 
because it is 60 per cent ad valorem, whatever the price and 
value may be. 

Mr. BURSUM. 
value? 

Mr. LENROOT. Where do you get it on importing anything? 

Mr. BURSUM: You get it on a bill of lading, or you get it 
on ah invoice. That is where you get it, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President-—— 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield to’ the Senator from New York. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator from New Mexico has de 
picted the insuperable difficulty of telling whether this wool is 
of the low grade or the three-fourths or the three-eighths, 

Mr. LENROOT. He believes anyone can tell about the 
shrinkage in these weools 


Yes; but where do you get your price and 

























cent, in great bales of wool. 

Mr. BURSUM. That is much easier to distinguish. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Without opening out the wool? 

Mr. LENROOT. Of course, the Senator from New York will 
understand that while they could put fine wool on the inside 


adopted they could not do it under the committee amendment. 
Of course, he must understand that. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is so. I had not thought of that. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, there is, I am very frank 
to say, one difficulty in applying a maximum ad valorem. I 
am not an expert either in growing wool or in the manufacture 
of wool, but I have consulted some experts—one of them a 
Senator on this floor—and I am informed that there will be 
no serious difficulty about carrying this into the tops, the 
yarns, and the cloths, except in one or possibly two paragraphs ; 
but if there be difficulty in one or two paragraphs, and if, per- 
chance, in those paragraphs a greater compensatory duty is 
given than is absolutely necessary, nevertheless the people will 
not be compelled to pay this outrageous ad valorem equivalent 
upon all that they have to purchase in the way of woolen goods. 
The great bulk of it can be separated; the great bulk of it can 
be given a lower compensatory duty for these coarse wools; 
and to the extent that it can be done, just to that extent will 
the people of the United States get the benefit of it. 

Mr. President, getting back to the pending amendment with 
reference to carpet wools, under the importations of last year 
the rate proposed by the committee is equal to 100 per cent ad 
valorem on these low, coarse wools, the lowest that are known— 
100 per cent ad valorem! 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, does the Senator mean on 
the average? 

Mr. LENROOT. On the average. That is to say, the total 
imports of carpet wools in 1921 average 12 cents a pound in 
the grease. 

Mr. BURSUM. 







































































































































































Mr. President, the carpet wools come in free. 

Mr. LENROOT. I am not talking about duty; I am talking 
about value. If the value of carpet wools last year was 12 
cents a pound, and you now impose a duty of 12 cents a pound, 
that is 100 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. BURSUM. But we do not, if they are manufactured 
into carpets; they come in free. What the committee has 
sought to do is to prevent a rank fraud through buying carpet 
wools, bringing them in free, manufacturing those wools into 
clothing, and then claiming the compensatory duty on the cloth- 
ing basis. That is the reason for this provision. It is to pre- 
vent fraud on the people, fraud on the Government, and fraud 
on the producer. 

Mr. LENROOT. Of course, if the Senate is going to sustain 
the committee, not only in this paragraph but in the next one, 
imposing a rate of 33 cents a pound on the scoured wool, with 
these low wools, and then be foolish enough to give the manu- 
facturer a compensatory duty of 33 cents a pound, of course 
the Senator would be right; but I hope the Senate will have 
sense enough, if it does make a difference between those low 
wools, to get them down somewhere near where they ought to 
be, and we will carry that reduction into the other paragraphs 
of the wool schedule, so that the people of the United States 
will get the benefit. 

Mr. BURSUM. Does not the Senator agree that if these 
wools are manufactured into carpets they come in free? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. What has that to do with the ques- 
tion? 

Mr. BURSUM. It has everything to do with it. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I ask the Senator if he stands 
on the Republican platforms? Our platforms have always de- 
clared for a duty measuring the difference in the cost of produc- 
tion at home and abroad. Is he willing to give that to the wool- 
grower on the different classes of woo] grown in America? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; upon the great bulk of it. 

Mr. GOODING. The Senator admits that it costs 45 cents 
per pound to produce wool? 

Mr. LENROOT. Not based on the Republican platform. 

Mr. GOODING. That is the finding of the Tariff Commis- 
sion, that it costs 45 cents a pound in the grease. 

Mr. LENROOT. No; they said that it costs 45 cents a pound 
if you include 6 per cent on the investment. 

Mr. GOODING. Everybody will give the farmer 6 per cent. 

Mr. LENROOT, Certainly; he ought to have more than 6 
per cent, 
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Mr. WADSWORTH. That difficulty, or a difficulty of a 
similar kind, did not seem to gismay the committee at all. 
Look at pages 140, 141, 142, and half of 143, and note that the 
appraisers are going to be trusted, at least, to distinguish be- 
tween a shrinkage of 60 per cent and a shrinkage of 63 per 
cent, a shrinkage of 57 per cent and a shrinkage of 60 per 


















of a bale and coarse wool on the outside if my amendment is 
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Mr. GOODING. Let me tell the Senator that at that rate it 
cost $1.123 to grow a pound of scoured wool. He admits that 
carpet wools came in last year at 12 cents a pound. I can not 
tell him what that would be on the scoured pound, but we do 
know that in London to-day the wool he is talking about, and 
even higher grade wools than that, are selling for 25 cents a 
scoured pound. A 60 per cent duty on 25 cents a pound is equal 
to 15 cents. So this class of wool can be laid down in Boston, 
duty paid, for 40 cents per scoured pound. 

Forty cents from $1.124 is the difference between the cost of 
production in this country and abroad, which he has not any 
protection for at all. There is not any question at all about 
that, if I have made myself plain. That is on the farm; that is 
not in Boston, after the freight is paid. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator and I ought not to have any 
quarrel now. He says the same wool is selling in London at 
25 cents a pound. If that is true, my 60 per cent amendment 
will not have any effect, because the rate of 12 cents a pound 
will apply. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I assume, of course, that so 
far as carpet wool is concerned we purpose to allow it to come 
in free. Not to go into the question whether we ought to do so 
or not, but assuming it is all right that the low class of wool 
that is used only for carpets should come in free, should the 
manufacturer then be allowed to mix, say, 10 per cent of that 
wool with other wool in such a manner that you could not detect 
it and then get the full compensatory duty? 

a Reet Could he mix it so that it could not be de- 
tect 


Mr. McCUMBER. The experts tell me that if you put about 


‘| 10 per cent or less in the cloth it can not be detected. 


Mr. LENROOT. It has to be yarn of less than 50, has it not? 

Mr, McCUMBER. It does not depend on the size of the yarn, 
but the question is whether we can put a small admixture of 
carpet wool into the yarn, and, if that small admixture is put 
into the yarn, whether you would give the manufacturer the 
benefit of his 33 cents upon the scoured content when on one- 
tenth of it he is not entitled to any consideration at all? The 
real purpose of this duty, as I have stated,is to impose a pen- 
alty. If the manufacturer uses any portion of that free wool in 
the manufacture of clothing, he is given a duty based upon the 
33 cents. He says he does not want it for that purpose, but for 
carpet purposes. He buys it for carpet purposes, and then he 
puts a portion of it into the cloth and gets the compensatory 
duty. We say that the penalty shall be so much per pound. 
The Senator says that the penalty shall not exceed 60 per cent 
ad valorem ; and, after all, it is simply a difference in the pen- 
alty you will place upon the persons who attempt to commit the 
fraud against the Government. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator is assuming that in the argu- 
ment I am making I am supporting the compensatory duty of 
33 cents a pound on wool. I am not. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator is assuming that this wool is 
going into clothing? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. McCCUMBER. If it goes into clothing, then the manu- 
facturer gets his 33 per cent. 

Mr. LENROOT. He will not if we do not give it to him, 
and I do not propose that we shall give it to him. ‘ 

Mr. McCUMBER. Then you would not give him the com- 
pensatory duty upon that in which he is entitled to receive it, 
because of the fact that you can not always tell whether he is 
putting the carpet wool into his yarn? 

Mr. LENROOT. Of course not, but I think in this bill the 
committee has given, in one casé I came across, the full com- 
pensatory duty upon an article where, if there were a few 
threads of wool in it, it carried the 33 cents a pound com- 
pensatory duty. 

Mr. McCUMBER. It is not in the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin make the 
statement that there is a paragraph in the bill like that? 

Mr. LENROOT. There is a paragraph like that still in the 
bill. I will correct myself to-morrow if I am mistaken. 

But, again, this bill gives to the manufacturer greater than 
83 cents compensatory duty, because if the article is of chief 
value of wool, if 51 per cent in value is of wool and 49 per 
cent is of cotton, then he gets the full 33 cents a pound com- 
pensatory duty, does he not? 

Mr. SMOOT. There could not be a case of that kind. The 
cotton does not cost what the wool does. 

Mr. LENROOT. I said in value. 

Mr. SMOOT. There could not be such a case 

Mr. LENROOT. Why could there not be? 

Mr. SMOOT. Because of the fact that we would have to have 
90 per cent cotton and 10 per cent wool to take the cotton rate, 
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You could :not put 10 per cent of wool in cloth and make woolen 


goods. 

Mr. LENROOT. Does the Senator mean ‘to say that this 
phrase “of chief value of wool” means nothing? 

Mr. SMOOT. Iwill tell the Senator frankly what it means. 
There are many goods made with a cotton warp and an all-wool 
filling. In ‘fact, some of the very finest linings, and particularly 
some of the velveteens, goods of that character, are so made. 
The cotton warp forms a small part of the weight of the goods. 
That class of goods is just as expensive to make as all ‘wool, 
and perhaps im some cases, where 'they are really fime yarns, 
more expensive than if they were all wool, and we use the 
words “of chief value” because of the fact that we want no 
unfair provision in the bill, such as that carried in the Payne- 
Aldvich law. 

Mr. LENROOT. I have the provision to which I referred. 
The Senator ‘said it was not in the bill, and the chairman of the 
committee said it was not in the bill. I want to-read it and see 
if it is not in the bill. It is provided in paragraph 1114 that— 

Fabrics with fast edges not exceeding 12 inches in width, and articles 
made therefrom; tu ee braids, laces, galloons, veils and 
veiling, bands, belts, suspen ers, braces, cords, and” cords and tassels ; 
all the foregoing if wholly of wool, 49 cents per pound; if in part of 
wool, whether or not wool constitutes chief value, 33 cents per pound. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That has already been modified in the 
committee. 

Mr. LENROOT. Does the Senator charge me with knowledge 
of what the committee has done? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think the committee has reported it 
already. 

Mr. LENROOT. I am talking about the bill which Senators 
have upon their desks, and which the committee did report as 
I stated it reported it, a paragraph in this bill umder which, if 
there are two ‘threads of wool, the committee proposes te give 
33 cents.a pound compensatory duty. 

Mr. POMBRENE. Allow me to suggest in this connection, 
Mr. President, that we have been repeatedly confronted with 
the statement that these amendments have been anedified. I 
submit that when the Finance Committee has agreed upen an 
amendment it ought to be reported at once, se that we can 
-have an opportunity to study it. 

Mr. LENROOT, I .should not be charged by the chairman of 
the committee with making a misstatement when I fmd some- 
thing én the bill as reported by the committee, and have had no 
notice of any change to the contrary. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, these are fabrics net exeeed- 
ing 12 inches in width. Those are not cloth, and I theught the 
Senator .said cloth. 

_ Mr. LENROOT. No; I said there was such a paragraph in 
the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought the Senator said a “eloth” para- 
graph in the bill. Perhaps it would be just as well to explain 
‘this now, rather than to explain it when I take the floor. 

Mr. LENROOT. Has the committee changed it? 

Mr. SMOOT. iI do not think so, in this instance. 

Mr. LENROOT. The chairman of the committee just stated 
‘the committee had changed it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The chairman of the committee is right. 
‘The committee has mate that change or directed it to be made. 

Mr. SMOOT. {I did not know whether it had or not, but even 
if it has not, I want to say ‘to the Senator that in the case of 
wool veils and veiling, under this paragraph, if there were any 
wool in them at :-all, or even without any wool, carry a bigher 
rate, even with this compensatory duty. If that did not work 
that way, it would fall in paragraph 1430, and these classes of 
goods are not cloths. They are like tubings, and garters, and 
braids, and veils and veiling. I forgot whether we changed it 
or whether we did not, but even if we did not change it, it is not 
cloth. 

Mr, LENROOT. There is, then, a hidden protection in the 
compensatory duty in this parngraph. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Let us correct matters. If we made a 
mistake, let us correct it and correct it now. The Senator 
from Ohio is right when he says we ought to suggest amend- 
ments some days before, and this certainly ought to have been 
reported before. But several days age the committee amended 
paragraph 1114, on page 149, by inserting after the word 
“wholly,” in line 16, the words “or in chief value,’ and then 
afterwards we amended the 55 so that it would be 50. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the Senator state that again? I would 
ike to have it in my own copy. 

Mr. POMERENE. May I ask the chairman ef the com- 
mittee ‘to read the whole amendment as it has been finally 
perfected by the committee? 


Mr. McCUMBER. Paragraph 1114 provides, as amended: 


Fabrics with ‘fast not exceeding 12 inches tn width and ar- 
ticles made therefrom ; ings, garters, suspenders, braids, cords, and 
cord tassels, all the foregoing, wholly or in chief value of wool, 49 cents 
per pound and 50 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Why does not the chairman 
of the committee submit to the Senate the committee amend- 
ments changing the text of the bill? 

Mr. McCUMBER. It was because we are trying to whittle 
this wool schedule, by referring to the very latest figures, down 
to the bone, from our standpoint of protection. While we 
agreed upon this rate several days ago, we did not agree upon 
the reduction from 55 to 50 until Saturday, and therefore it 
is time to get the matter before the Senate m this form as we 
desire to approve it. Whatever criticism may be aimed for not 
presenting this a day or two beforehand, there can be no criti- 
cism in the fact that we have cut the duty upon the very 
latest facts. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the chairman of the committee be 
“~ enough to admit that I was justified in the statement I 
made? 

Mr. MoCUMBER. Oh, yes, as it was originally reported; 
but I had my mind upon the last action of the committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to call attention to the fact that the 
original language was “all the feregoing, if wholly of wool, 
49 cents a pound; if in part wool, whether or not wool consti- 
tutes the chief value, 33 cents a pound.” 

There is 16 cents a pound difference in the compensatory 
duty. Et was originally written at 33 cents to take care of 
whatever there might be in it outside of woel itself, and a 
ecompensatery duty of only 33 cents is given instead of 49 
cents. If the change is made, then, ef course, we will have to 
strike out the other prevision and have the whole of it as 
49 cents. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is what it is now, 49 cents. 

Mr. SMOOT. If of chief value. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, this illustrates the peint I 
was trying to make. [It is urged that there are two divisions 
of wool, one the coarse wool and one the finer wool, the coarse 
wool carrying a lower rate, determined by a maximum ad 
valorem. It is stated that can not be carried in the way of 
compensatory duties throughout the ‘schedule, but it must be 
admitted they are carrying compensatory duties in the sched- 
ule now—and I am not criticizing it; perhaps there is no 
way of avoiding it—where they are giving a full compensatory 
duty upon an article when only part of it in chief valme is of 
wool. 

We can separate, and I have been advised that we can sepa- 
rate, the coarse wools from the finer wools and carry them 
through the schedule. We may make mistakes in one or two 
instances. We may make in some paragraph a larger com- 
pensatery duty than is necessary for the manufacturer, but 
the committee have done it in nearly every paragraph of the 
bill so far. If we did it im one case and im the rest of the 
paragraphs saved the American people large amounts of money 
at would be well worth doing. With regard to the manufac- 
turer passing these duties on to the consumer, I want to ask 
the chairman of the committee if he believes al these duties 
are passed on to the consumer? 

Mr. McOUMBER. As the Senator has for the third time made 
that statement, I want to correct it. In the first place, he 
will find no statement of mine to the effect that the duty was 
carried on to the consumer. What I did state or attempted to 
make clear was that the provision gave to the manufacturer a 
33 cents per pound differential, whereas in his method of pur- 
chasing he only paid a difference of 18 cents a pound, 

Mr. LENROOT. That is true. 

Mr. McOUMBER. I did not state that he carried that to the 
consumer, I do not know whether he did or not. If the con- 
dition of the trade was such that he could charge enough to 
earry it on, I have no doubt that he did so. If it was not 
such that he could carry it em to the consumer, he perhaps 
did not do so. What I desired to say was that we intended to 
give him a benefit of 33 cents a pound on the scoured contents 
that went into his manufactured fabric; that, as a matter of 
fact, in buying his skirted wool and other wools abroad, they 
did not shrink the 66 per cent and, therefore, while he bought 
the wool that only shrunk from 30 te 40 per cent or 50 or pos- 
sibly 52 per cent, he got the benefit of protection on the basis 
of 33 per cent. That is as far as I went in that discussion, I 
did net say whether he carried it on or whether he did not. 
I do not knew whether he did or not. 

Mr. LENROOT. Of course, if he did not carry it on, then 
the consumer did not pay it. But the consumer will have to 
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pay every penny of the 33 cents that is imposed by the bill. As 
the bill now stands, the consumer will have to pay it upon the 
low coarse wools as well as upon the fine ones. The consumer 
will have to pay 33 cents a pound upon wool valued at 24 cents 
a pound, as well as 33 cents a pound upon wool valued at $1 a 
pound. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do not know that I disagree with the 
Senator. He may or may not have to pay it, according to 
whether there is a good demand or whether the demand is slack. 
Very often it is found in the trade that the foreign producer 
stands some of the loss. Sometimes they can take the full 
amount and impose it upon the public. Sometimes they can 
not impose half of it, sometimes very little of it. It depends so 
much upon the trade and conditions that it is impossible to 
say whether it will be all carried on or not. 

Mr. LENROOT. The American manufacturer has to import 
nearly half of the wool he uses, has he not? 

Mr. McCUMBER. All right. 

Mr. LENROOT. And he has to pay 38 cents a pound upon it, 
has he not? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. And that becomes part of his cost, does it 
not? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. Then before he can figure 1 penny of profit 
he has to figure 33 cents a pound on the 24-cent wool as well as 
on the $1 wool. has he not? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I would want to know what he sold for 
before I could determine whether it is necessary for him to raise 
the price of his cloths to the extent of the additional duty. Pos- 
sibly he has been selling for enough profit so that he can absorb 
the duty without carrying it up. 

Mr. LENROOT. I am talking about cost of production to the 
manufacturer. On the 24-cent wool under the committee’s 
proposition as it stands, under the second paragraph, he will 
have to pay, if he imports it, 57 cents a pound for the wool. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes, that is true; that is absolutely true. 
We do not intend to allow him to have a 33-cent basis in his 
cloth and at the same time import his wool on only an 18-cent 
basis. ; 

Mr. LENROOT. And he ought not to have the 33-cent basis 
on the coarse wool, nor should he have a 83-cent basis on his 
cloth made out of the coarse wool. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is a question as to what the farmer 
thinks he ought to have and what the Senator thinks he ought 
to have. 

Mr. LENROOT. Oh, no. I said he ought not to have that 
in the coarse wool that we do not grow in this country, and that 
he ought not to have that compensation in the cloth. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wirris in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Wisconsin yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 

Mr. POMERENE. In reply to a statement made by the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin a moment ago, the Senator from North 
Dakota in substance said there might be various circumstances 
which would change the situation so far as the payment of the 
83 cents was concerned. Of course, we must all admit that 
there are various circumstances and that they to some extent 
affect the value. I think the Senator must admit, assuming all 
the circumstances to be the same, that then the 33 cents must be 
paid. 

Mr. LENROOT. It is inevitable, of course. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If the Senator will allow me, it is not in- 
evitable. For instance, with a duty of 25 cents a bushel upon 
wheat, year after year, I could show that we were importing the 
wheat. They did not charge 25 cents a bushel more to the 
American consumer and miller. During those years the differ- 
ence of 25 cents a bushel on wheat amounted actually to about 
11 or 12 cents, so the duty is not always all carried on. Some- 
times the foreign producer takes part of the loss and the Ameri- 
can consumer takes up the other part. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator will admit it is part of his 
cost of production. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Why, certainly. 

Mr. POMERENE. And in any event, the consumer holds 
the bag. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield to the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. BURSUM. I submit to the Senator from Wisconsin that 
it is not always the rule, and it does not work out in practice 
that the cost of the wool would be the exact amount of the 
tariff plus what may be the foreign price. For instance, at the 
present time, on the lowest grade of wool stated here, the very 
cheapest wool from abroad can be bought for 22 cents in Lon- 
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don ; yet that wool is only worth 44 cents on the Boston market, 
although we have a duty of 45 cents upon the scoured basis. 

Mr. LENROOT. Is that 22 cents scoured? 

Mr. BURSUM. That is scoured wool I am speaking of, 22 
cents a pound scoured. It is worth 44 cents on the Boston 
market, and we have a 45-cent duty. These things are largely 
controlled by conditions of the market throughout the world. 
We might have a surplus here. é 

Mr. LENROOT. If he imports that 22cent wool, then he has 
to pay 67 cents for it here? 

Mr. BURSUM. Yes; but he may buy it for less abroad. The 
duty may not change the price. 

Mr. LENROOT, That again illustrates this bogey that is 
being put up that we can not carry these compensatory duties 
on to the low-grade wool in the bill. Senators say now the 
farmer is not getting full compensation, and they say he pre- 
sumably will not get the full compensation of 33 cents a pound, 
but that we are going to carry it into the bill for the manufac- 
turer, whether he pays the domestic price and the full amount 
of the duty or not. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is under existing law, and it comes about 
in this way. 

Mr. LENROOT. I mean under the pending bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think it refers to existing law. That is 
because of the fact that it comes here in the grease. 

Mr. LENROOT. Oh, no. The Senator from New Mexico was 
asked the specific question by me if he referred to the scoured 
pound, and he just stated—and I presume he knows what he 
is talking about—that the scoured pound in London was sell- 
ing at 22 cents, that the duty was 45 cents, making 67 cents in 
this country, whereas the Boston price of that scoured pound 
was 44 cents. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course that is under existing law. That is 
where they ship it here in grease under a rate of 15 cents a 
pound, and with the low shrinkage it makes that difference. 

: Mr. BURSUM. It would not equalize that difference in the 
uty. 

Mr. SMOOT. What I mean to say is that under the 83-cent 
duty it would make no difference what the shrinkage was as 
the bill is reported here, but under existing law to-day it can 
be shipped in at 15 cents in the grease, and if the shrinkage is 
only 20 per cent then the scoured wool would be only 18 cents. 

Mr. BURSUM. But anyway the scoured wool is 22 cents in 
London. The duty is 45 cents, the freight is about 2 cents, 
and the price in Boston is 44 cents. The difference is not 
absorbed. Competition at home, wools which we have on 
hand, is helping to fix the price. 

Mr. LENROOT. Now I would like to ask the Senator from 
New Mexico as a practical wool man whether be thinks the 
woolgrower will receive the full benefit of the 33 cents a 
pound? Does he think so? 

Mr. BURSUM. Well, to a large extent, but not entirely. 

Mr. LENROOT. Just to the extent that he does not it is 
proposed under the bill to give the manufacturer a compen- 
satory duty larger than he has to pay. Is not that true? 

Mr. BURSUM. My understanding is that the manufacturer 
is allowed 4 pounds to the yard on the duty. 

Mr. LENROOT. No; it is more than that. 

Mr. SMOOT. It all depends upon the value of the goods. 
Upon the basis of the value of the goods we know whether 
it is all wool or whether it is not all wool, and it runs all the 
way from 30, I think, up to 49. 

Mr. BURSUM. Of course the manufacturer ought not to 
have anything in excess. 

Mr. LENROOT. He ought not to, but, of course, it may not 
be determined exactly. 

Mr. BURSUM. That is probably true. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is the point I am making now with 
reference to this division of coarse wools and fine wools; it can 
not be determined exactly ; of course not. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is not any question, if there is no 
change made, that every bit of clothing wool that comes in 
here will have to pay 33 cents. 

Mr. LENROOT. I understand that. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am referring to what the Senator said. 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; but, of course, it is possible—and 
I think that is what is in the mind of the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Bursum]—that the American buyers might say 
to the American woolgrower, ‘We will not pay you the full 
amount of the 33 cents that Congress tried to give you.” 

Mr. SMOOT. No legislation in the world could prevent that. 
Mr. LENROOT. Of course not. But the only point I make 
here is that, although the farmer can not get the full amount 
we are giving the manufacturer the full amount, and neces- 
sarily so. I am not critizing it, but I am simply saying that 
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to ‘divide these coarse and fine wools into different compensa- 
tories is no more uncertain or difficult than some of the things 
that have already been done in the bill, except as to one or two 


paragraphs. 

Mr. STANFIELD. Will the Senator from Wisconsin yield 
to me? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 


Mr. STANFIELD. The Senator’s amendment only applies 
to the low-grade wools, the so-called carpet wools? 

Mr. LENROOT. My amendment applies only to carpet wools, 
but I will say that to the next paragraph I shall offer a similar 
amendment. Under present prices, however, it would not ap- 
ply to any wool finer than quarter blood. 

Mr. STANFIELD. The Senator is discussing the manufac- 
ture of carpet wool into clothing? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; into clothing. 

Mr. STANFIELD. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Wisconsin what kind of clothing is manufactured from carpet 
wool? 

Mr. LENROOT. Carpet wool is used in cheviots. I can tell 
the Senator exactly in a moment. The Tariff Commission 
says: 

Some are employed in coarse blankets, 
or, when mixed with pure wool, in the manu 
or cheviots. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that most of it is 
used for backing for heavy-weight overcoats. I think that is 
where our great difficulty has come, and with the cheviots and 
tweeds. 


robes, and upholstery cloths, 
facture of rough tweeds 


Mr. STANFIELD. I should like to ask the Senator from. 


Wisconsin, further, how he thinks that the question could be 
determined as to the amount of carpet wool that had been 
mixed with the finer wool and manufactured into this par- 
ticular kind of cloth? 

Mr. LENROOT. In the particular case of which the Senator 
speaks, with reference to overcoats, I do not know that it could 
be done. 

Mr. STANFIELD. Or in the case of cheviots? 

Mr. LENROOT. There would be but one grade of wool, and 
that would be the lower, coarser kind, and it would take the 
lower compensatory duty. 

Mr. STANFIELD. How could the appraiser administer 
that? : 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that cheviot or tweed 
can not’ be manufactured from carpet wool. Cheviots and 
tweeds are made of coarse wool which is mixed with medium 
wool. They spin the mixed wool because they can thereby get a 
certain size thread out of it, but it is impossible to tell how 
much of each is in the yarn. : 

Mr. LENROOT. That is probably true of carpet wools as 
distinguished from quarter-blood and the other low-grade wools. 
I do not understand, however, and I have not understood from 
the Senator from Utah, that there would be any difficulty, ex- 
cept in one or two paragraphs, in having two classifications of 
the coarse wools in this schedule, not separately classify car- 
pet wools, because all of them would take the same ad valorem 
of 60 per cent but quarter blood and lower and all the other 
wools. 

Mr. STANFIELD. I understood the Senator to say that he 
was not concerned as to the duty to be proposed on the finer 
grades of wool. 

Mr. LENROOT. I am not. 

Mr. STANFIELD. Where does the Senator propose to make 
the limitation? 

Mr. LENROOT. On quarter bloods. 

Mr. STANFIELD. Quarter bloods and down? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; quarter bloods and down. 

Mr. STANFIELD. And on three-eighths and above the Sena- 
tor would have the duty remain as it is? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. STANFIELD. Does it not occur to the Senator that that 
would perhaps result in all of the iniquities of the old Schedule 
K, under which the manufacturer claimed that he was entitled 
to a compensatory duty on wool shrinking 66% per cent, whereas 
he was actually importing and using wools shrinking only about 
40 per cent? Would not the same rule apply in this case, be- 
cause of the inability of appraisers to administer the provision 
and tell how much of the coarser wool and how much of the 
finer wool is in the mixture? 

Mr. LENROOT. Does the Senator mean to refer to imports 
in the raw state or of the manufactured product? 

Mr. STANFIELD. I mean in the manufactured state, hav- 
ing reference to the compensatory duty. The point I am at- 
tempting to make is this: Would it not leave it open for the 
manufacturer to claim an unfair compensatory duty which 





would do the consumer no good, but would give to the manu- 
facturer added protection? 

Mr. LENROOT. Just to the extent that it may be deter- 
mined the consumer would get the benefit of it, presumably, 
because we would provide a lower compensatory rate upon 
the coarser yarn and upon the coarser cloth than upon the 
finer grades. That is the point. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr, LENROOT. I yield. 

Mr. GOODING. The Senator is familiar with the manipula- 
tion of Schedule K by the manufacturers? 

Mr. LENROOT. I am very familiar with that. 

Mr. GOODING. There is no question that the Senator is 
putting up a most splendid argument in the interest of the 
manufacturer who wants to take advantage of this schedule, 
as he did of Schedule K. I can not see how any man who ever 
condemned Schedule K can vote for the Senator’s' amendment. 
If the Democrats vote for it, I want to say that their mouths 
are forever closed so far as Schedule K is concerned, because 
the working of the law under the proposed amendment will be 
practically the same as under Schedule K, only on a smaller 
scale; that is all; and that is the purpose of it. 

Mr. LENROOT. Perhaps the Senator can not see it, but I 
think that nearly every other Senator would see, if we vote 
first for a lower duty upon the raw material, the raw wool, 
and then a lower compensatory duty upon articles made out 
of that raw wool, that we are not favoring the manufacturer 
but we are favoring the public who buy it. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 

Mr. BURSUM. How would the Senator segregate the coarser 
wools from the finer wools when once manufactured? How 
could they be segregated? Upon what would the compensatory 
duty be levied? Upon the price of the low, coarse wool or upon 
the price of the high-grade wool? How would the manufac- 
tured product be separated in order to determine how much of 
low-grade wool was used? It seems to me impossible, for the 
reason that it is conceded that the low-grade coarse wools can 
only be used in a mixture with other finer wools. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, the Senator, I take it, is 
familiar with the Payne-Aldrich law, is he not? 

Mr. BURSUM. I recollect something about the old Payne- 
Aldrich law. I think I recall—— 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator is aware of the fact that under 
the Payne-Aldrich law there were two classes of clothing wool, 
if you please, sir. The criticism of the Payne-Aldrich law was 
not of the compensatory duties on those two classes of wool, 
but the criticism of the Payne-Aldrich law was, first, that the 
protective rates were exorbitantly and outrageously high. The 
criticism, next, was that, while assuming to give to the wool- 
growers protection of 11 cents a pound on wool in the grease 
and of 33 cents upon the scoured pound, as a matter of fact, 
the manufacturer was importing the wool and paying only upon 
the basis of 18 cents on the scoured pound instead of 33; and 
he had a hidden protection of 15 cents a scoured pound under 
the Payne-Aldrich law in addition to the exorbitantly high pro- 
tective rate. But the criticism was never made, to my knowl- 
edge, that provision was made for two classes of wools in the 
Payne-Aldrich bill or that that provision could not be adminis- 
tered. 

Mr. BURSUM. But the Senator has not answered my ques- 
tion. The question is, If a piece of cloth is manufactured from 
two grades of wool, partly from fine wool, which is a high- 
priced wool, and partly from a coarse wool, which is a low- 
priced wool, how will the compensatory duty to be given to that 
cloth be determined? 

Mr. LENROOT. The Payne-Aldrich law treated of two 
classes of wool, making a difference based upon value, as the 
Senator knows. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator that all 
compensatory duties were based on one class of wool in the 
Payne-Aldrif: law. 

Mr. LENROOT. I did not remember that. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will notice that law he will see 
that wherever a compensatory duty is provided for fabrics, it is 
based upon class 1 wool. 

Mr. LENROOT. I should like to look into that to satisfy 
myself. I would rather take the opinion of the Senator from 
Utah than that of any wool expert, because he is a wool expert 
and has been in the business himself; and before I offered this 
amendment I spoke to the Senator from Utah—and [I do not 





think I am violating any confidence, because the conversation 
certainly was not confidential—who said that there were some 
paragraphs where it would be difficult to carry the compensatory 
duty; and he referred especially to overcoats. 

Mr. SMOOT. It would be impossible. 

Mr. LENROOT. It is not impossible, because we can pro- 
vide a duty that would be equal to the scoured pound and then 
certainly the manufacturer would be protected. 

Mr. SMOOT. I mean to say that it is impossible to write 
in the law any specific compensatory duty that would cover 
those goods. 

Mr. LENROOT. Bxactly; it is impossible in the bill as it is 
drawn, because we can not cover the cotton warp and the wool. 

Mr. SMOOT. We have covered that. 

Mr. LENROOT. The bill gives a full compensatory duty, 
which is the same, and protection in addition. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is only on a certain kind of goods, but 
it costs even more with a cotton warp than with a wool warp. 

Mr. LENROOT. If it costs more, that is covered by the 
protective duty; I am speaking of the compensatory duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am speaking of the compensatory duty. 

Mr. LENROOT. The compensatory duty, as I understand, 
is to provide compensation for the amount of wool that goes 
into the fabric. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. 

Mr. LENROOT. For the duty imposed upon that wool; and 
when, under the guise of compensation, we give so much a 
pound, based upon it being all wool, although only a part of 
it is wool, then I say we have as much indefiniteness and un- 
certainty as we would have by dividing two classes of wool 
and carrying the compensatory duties there. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I can not conceive that it is going to be impossible to 
frame a piece of legislation that can not differentiate between 
wool valued at 22 cents a pound and wool valued at a dollar 
a pound. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yicld to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. LENROOT. I do. 

Mr. BURSUM. If all of that were true, yet the Senator has 
admitted upon the floor that the net result of his amendment 
would be still to give the manufacturer the benefit of the 33 
cents levied. 

Mr. LENROOT. 

Mr. BURSUM. 
cents. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator must not misquote me in 
such a way. If the Senator has done me the honor of listen- 
ing to me at ail he knows that I have been saying just the 
contrary here for an hour. 

Mr. BURSUM. The distinguished Senator from Wisconsin, 
if I understood him correctly, just a moment ago referred to 
the possibility of a manufacturer recovering the 38 cents a 
pound compensatory duty, even though the article be not all 
wool and there be some cotton, and that at least the same op- 
portunity would be afforded in the case of the compensatory rates 
upon these lower-grade wools, which, to my mind, if I under- 
stand the English language, is an admission that the manu- 
facturer would continue to receive his 33 cents compensatory 
duty. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, it is not anything of the 
kind. What I said was that there would be no more uncer- 
tainty in dividing these wools than there is in the present bill, 
because the manufacturer now in some cases, if I understand 
the bill correctly, is receiving full compensation although the 
fabric may not be entirely of wool. What I did say was this: 
In the case the Senator from Utah mentioned, where he said 
it would be impossible to arrive at a proper differentiation, I 
said that in that case, even though you gave him the full 33 
cents in that paragraph, if we had a less compensatory 
duty throughout the schedule for the coarse wools the public 
at least would get the benefit of all the reductions that we 
did make, and they would not pay any more in any case than 
the committee now proposes. 

Mr. SMOOT and Mr. GOODING addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senat®@r from Wis- 
consin yield, and, if so, to whom? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the Senator has followed each of the 
different paragraphs; and he will find in paragraph 1109 that, 
in the case of woven fabrics weighing more than 4 ounces to 
the square yard, wholly or in chief value of wool, valued at 
not more than 60 cents a pound, the duty is 26 cents a pound 
and 40 per cent ad valorem. We give only 26 c.nts a pound 
compensatory duty there. Why? Because anyone knows that 


I have not admitted any such thing. 
And to take away from the grower the 11 
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. 
a blanket selling at 60 cents a pound first has a cotton warp; 
second, it is not all wool. We know that. More than likely 
there will be 10 per cent of cotton and 50 per cent of wool 
waste in that blanket. 

Speaking offhand, now, just as a manufacturer, I should say 
that that would be about what that blanket would be composed 
of—a full cotton warp, 50 per cent wool waste, 10 per cent 
cotton, and the balance wool. Therefore we divide it upon that 
basis, and instead of giving a duty of 49 cents a pound we give 
26 cents a pound compensatory duty on it. That is the way 
these duties are figured out, and there would not be any ques- 
tion about it; if that is the price of that blanket per pound, 
we know just as well as we know that we live that it can not 
be all wool. L 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; that is true. Here is a very good illus- 
tration of just what I am talking about. That very paragraph 
will impose a duty—protective and compensatory duties com- 
bined—of 100 per cent ad valorem on an article valued at 50 
cents a pound. That is what it does. It is a very good illus- 
tration of the very objection I am making here to a duty of 
83 cents a pound on all these coarse wools. Blankets will be 
made out of these coarse wools, and yet, under the paragraph 
that the Senator uses for an illustration, on a blanket valued at 
50 cents a pound the committee proposes an ad valorem duty of 
100 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr: President, the duty on the blanket itself is 
only 20 cents per pound. 

Mr. LHNROOT. I mean this woven fabric. If it is valued 
at not more than 60 cents a pound, there is 26 cents per pound 
compensatory duty and 40 per cent ad valorem duty. If it is 
valued at not more than 50 cents a pound, there is 20 cents a 
pound protection and 26 cents compensatory duty. That is 46 
cents—not quite 100 per cent ad valorem, but very close to it. 
It is over 80 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am aware of that. I do not say that that is 
not so under the provisions of the bill as it is. 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. Now, Mr. President, if that woven 
fabric weighs more than 4 ounces per square yard, I will ask 
the Senator if it is not made of this coarse wool—I mean at 
that price? 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the filling of that fabric more 
than likely would be made of quarter bloods if it were a eotton 
warp, and more than likely it would be a cotton warp; but if 
it were not a cotton warp they would have to have a wool 
strong enough to hold it, and that would be above quarter 
blood. 

Mr. LENROOT. It would be worth more than 60 cents a 
pound then. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; if it weighs more than 4 ounces to the 
square yard of course it is men’s wear. This is women’s 
wear below that. The 4 ounces is the dividing line, and gen- 
erally it comes into the coarser goods just above the fine 
goods in women’s wear. If it were men’s wear, it could be 4 or 
5 or 6 or 7 or 8 ounces to the square yard. That will all 
depend, of course; but to get it down to this weight, if it were 
only 43 ounces of course. they could not use that coarse wool, 
because they could not get the thread fine enough to make that 
weight of cloth; but if it were 8 ounces they could make it out 
of that coarse yarn. I do not mean carpet yarn; I mean cloth- 
ing yarn. Carpet yarns are too frizzly and too brittle, and in 
order to make a warp it would be impossible to use it and have 
it strong enough to be woven; but it could be mixed with 
other wools. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I am not going to occupy 
the floor longer. I have already occupied it much longer than 
I should. I am frank to say for myself that until it is proven 
better than it has been that it is not possible to separate these 
coarse wools from the finer ones—and if it is necessary for the 
committee to take some time to consider that matter I should 
be willing that they should—I certainly am not willing to vote 
for a duty upon raw wools amounting to 137 per cent ad 
valorem. 

I proposed the other day a maximum ad valorem of 75 per 
cent on gloves, in which a great deal of labor is involved and a 
great deal of machinery is involved, 

I am not willing, upen a product of which we produce only 
1 per cent, to impose upon the people any such ad valorem 
duty as 137 per cent; and I am satisfied that if this amend- 
ment be adopted with reference to carpet wools. and if a 
similar amendment be adopted with reference to the other 
wools, the committee will be able to find some way to carry 
into this sehedule proper compensatery duties. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator “om Ohio? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 

Mr. POMERENE. The committee in its wisdom has seen 
fit to provide here a specific duty of 33 cents a pound on the 
clean content of the wool. Of course, that specific duty is the 
same whether the wool is worth 15 cents a pound or 50 cents 
a pound, naturally. 

Mr. LENROOT. It is. 

Mr. POMERENE. The duty is the same—33 cents a pound 
on the ¢@lean-wool content. That clean-wool content, without 
the duty, may perhaps be worth 50 cents or $1 or $1.20 or 
$1.50 a pound, as the Senator from Utah suggests. If that 
clean-wool conter.t is worth only 15 cents without the duty, it 
does not seem to me quite the right thing that it should pay 
an additional 33 cents to come in, or, if it is worth 50 cents, 
that it should pay 33 cents again, or, if the clean content is 
worth $1 or $1.20, that then the duty on that wool should be 
the same that it is on the 15-cents-a-pound clean content. I do 
not think that provision is right. ~- « 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GOODING. I think I have said this before, but it is 
true: 

It costs just as much to grow a pound of this coarse wool as 
it does to grow u pound of the finer wool, The question is, 
Are you going to permit the industry to exist? Are you going 
to destroy one branch of the industry which is positively and 
absolutely necessary to build up a flock of sheep? 

I do not know why one farmer should have a duty of 11 
cents a pound, or 33 cents on the scoured basis, and another 
farmer, his next-door neighbor, who happens to have this low- 
grade wool, should have 7 cents, and with this ad valorem 
duty it might be even 5 cents; and it will have an effect on 
the neighbor’s flock that has fine wool, because they will dis- 
place it wherever they can with this cheaper wool, and that is 
the purpose of it. There is not any question about following 
it as far as the wool is concerned. They can tell quarter-blood 
wool from half blood or three-eighths, but they can not follow 
it in the cloth where it is mixed. That is the point. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, the Senator can argue that 
in his own time. I can not take the time to yield for that 
purpose, 

Mr. President, in conclusion I think we ought to recognize 
that a duty of 33 cents a pound upon the finer wool is going 
to increase the cost of clothing in this country. I want to say 
to Senators upon this side of the Chamber that we are going to 
have difficulty enough with the consumers in our large cities 
in justifying the protection that we are giving to the wool- 
growers of America in these better wools; but we can not 
justify the enormous ad valorem duties that it is also proposed 
in this bill shall be given upon these coarse wools, amounting 
to over 100 per cent ad valorem as against 35 per cent ad 
valorem upon the finer wools. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that Senators ought to stop 
and consider that proposition. So far as I am concerned, I do 
not propose by my vote to impose upon the American people 
any such duty as is proposed by the committee upon these low- 
grade wools that are not produced in this country to any 
appreciable extent, but that duty will help to increase the cost 
of living to the American people. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the present rate of duty on 
the scoured content of wool is 45 cents per pound. The Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin [Mr. LENRoot] says that if we impose the 
duty which we have imposed under this bill, which is 33 cents 
per pound, we are bound to drive the cost of clothing upward. 
I will leave the Senator to figure out how that is to be accom- 
plished. 

I am certain that with wool on the free list many yards of 
cloth, perhaps the most produced for American clothing, was 
about $5 per yard. I know that, notwithstanding the fact that 
since that time we have placed a duty of 45 cents per pound 
upon the scoured content, the prices of the same articles of 
clothing have gone down 50 per cent, or about half. ~ 

The Senator from Wisconsin takes the position that the prices 
are going up again, notwithstanding the fact that we have 
lowered the rate from 45 to 33 cents per pound. I can not 
agree with him. I do not think they will go up. I think they 
will go down, according to the conditions of the trade. They 
have already gone down with a 45-cent rate, and I think they 
will continue to go down somewhat, because they have not yet 
reached the lowest figures. 


Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, the Senator says the amount 
paid under the present law is 45 cents per scoured pound. Will 
the Senator state the actual duty paid on wool shrinking 25 
per cent? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I stated that the specific duty upon the 
scoured content of the imported wool is 45 cents a pound. 
Some wools will shrink 66 per cent, some of them will shrink 
only 20 or 30 per cent, but whatever the shrinkage is we are 
basing the duty not upon the grease content, with the assump- 
tion that it will shrink 45 per cent or 66 per cent; we are 
basing it now actually upon the scoured content, and that is 
the duty that is now being fixed. 

Mr. LENROOT. Does not the wool come in now upon the 
grease content at 15 cents per pound? 

Mr. McCUMBER, If it is the grease, unwashed, yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. If it shrinks 50 per cent, that is 30 cents 
per pound,.is it not? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Thirty cents per pound if washed and 45 
cents per pound if scoured. Anyway, it is a higher duty than 
the present duty. 

Mr. LENROOT. It is not. The present duty of 33 cents a 
scoured pound upon wool shrinking 25 per cent is higher than 
the present emergency tariff. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, since the 1st of January last 
a hundred million pounds of wool, the largest amount for any 
similar period, have come into the port of Boston. The quan- 
tity is more than a hundred million pounds now. That is being 
held in bond because the men who imported the wool, who are 
going to use it in manufacturing, know that they will get it in 
at a lower rate than now prevails. A 

Mr. McCUMBER. Do Senators suppose for a single moment 
that if those importers of wool believed that this was a higher 
duty than that which obtains now they would be sending the 
wool in in bonds and holding it until this law shall pass? 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator must be fair to me. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I try to be. 

Mr. LENROOT. I referred only to the coarse wools, with a 
very light shrinkage. I admit that upon the finer wools the 
rate proposed in the pending bill is lower than the rate in ti:e 
emergency tariff law, but upon the coarser wool, with light 
shrinkage, it is higher. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Let us get at the real paragraph we are 
discussing, that covering wools used in carpet manufacturing. 
That is really what those wools are used for; it is really what 
they are imported for. They are not usually imported for 
clothing. 

Of that wool we produce in the United States but a small 
proportion of what is consumed in the United States. Under 
the Underwood law carpet wool and all other wool came in 
free. The question arose with the committee as to whether 
they ought to put a duty upon the carpet wool. Taking into 
consideration the meager amount produced in the United States 
as compared with the vast amount consumed in the United 
States, the committee was of the opinion that we would not 
disturb the Underwood tariff law so far as it affected these 
very low grades of carpet wools. 

Everyone knows that if you use any percentage of those 
earpet wools in cloths used in making clothing you detract 
from the character of those cloths. You can not always dis- 
tinguish whether or not the low grade is used. The manu- 
facturers may use in their yarn possibly some grades of those 
carpet wools which are brought in free. They may use 10 or 
15 per cent of that kind of wool and immediately claim protec- 
tion on the ground that they had paid 33 cents, and upon 
cloth we have given them protection in every instance on the 
basis of their paying 33 cents upon the scoured content. 

I am not arguing whether that is just or unjust, but if we 
do that, then we must protect the American public and the 
American Treasury against fraud and deceit. We can not 
allow the manufacturer of cloth to bring in this wool free and 
use 10 or 15 or 20 per cent of it, and then insist upon his 
protection of 33 cents a pound upon the cloth that is produced 
from it. 

Therefore we say that if you use any of this in the cloth, 
which injures the cloth, which is a fraud upon both the Gov- 
ernment and the purchaser of the cloth, you have to pay 12 
cents a pound upon the grease content or 24 cents upon the 
scoured content. That is all there is to it. They do not in- 
tend to use it, except that they may use it surreptitiously, and 
the committee determined that, so far as it could prevent it, 
they should not so use it. We do not prevent their using it. 
We say that they can use it in clothing provided they pay so 
much duty. We put it a little higher, for the very reason that 
we do not want them to use it for clothing, and for the very 
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reason that it is an invitation to commit a fraud if we allow 
them to bring it in and mix it in any manner without paying a 
rather high duty. 

We say that the duty shall be 12 or 24 cents. The Senator 
from Wisconsin says it shall be so much, but not to exceed 60 
per cent. It is a question, as I stated before, whether we want 
to penalize above 60 per cent, or whether we desire to never 
make the penalty above 60 per cent. I am assuming all the 
time that this low wool which we allow to come in free is to 
be used for carpet purposes only, because that is the only pur- 
pose for which we allow it to come in free. 

The Senator has gone a little beyond the carpet question, and 
lie has claimed that these rates are higher than the Payne- 
Aldrich rates. I asked the actuary of the Treasury Department 
to make a careful estimate of the ad valorem rates under the 
*ayne-Aldrich law, and the ad valorem rates under the pending 
bill as we reported it, by paragraphs. We have since cut 5 per 
cent ad valorem in most of these rates, but I will take his 
statenient, made before the cut. 

It is true that on the raw wool, which came.in imported with 
much less than 60 per cent of loss, the duty. we now impose is 
considerably in excess of the Payne-Aldrich rate. Under the 
Payne-Aldrich law the average was 44.31 per cent. Under the 
pending bill, which protects the producer of the wool, and: as- 
sures him that he will have the full protection of the equivalent 
of 33 cents per pound upon the scoured contents, it is 61 per 
cent. 

On the wool waste, under the Payne-Aldrich law, the duty 
was 38.96 per cent. Under this bill it would be 49 per cent. 

Now, let us get to the manufactured fabrics and' see what the 
conditions were. ' 

Wools, and so forth, advanced, including tops, and so forth, 
Payne-Aldrich rate, 105 per cent; rate under the pending bill, 
58 per cent. 

Yarns, Payne-Aldrich rate, 82:38 per cent; rate under the 
pending bill, 77 per cent. 

Woven fabrics; Payne-Aldrich rate, 100.66 per cent; the: rate 
under the pending bill, 76 per cent. 

Pile fabrics, Payne-Aldrich rate, 102.34 per cent; rate under 
the pending bill, 76 per cent. 

Blankets: Payne-Aldrich rate, 73.42 per cent; rate under the 
pending bill, 65 per cent. 

Felts, not woven: Payne-Aldrich rate, 97.01 per cent; rate 
under the pending bill, 52 per cent. 

Fabrics with fast edges, and so forth: Payne-Aldrich rate, 
87.06 per cent; rate under the pending bill, 71 per cent. 

Knit fabrics: Payne-Aldrich rate, 95.76 per cent; rate under 
the pending bill, 64 per cent. 

Knit articles: Payne-Aldrich rate, 95.63 per cent; rate under 
the pending bill, 61 per cent. 

Wearing apparel, not knit: Payne-Aldrich rate, 77.29 per 
cent; rate under the pending bill, 59 per cent. 

Carpets and rugs: Payne-Aldrich rate, 60.66 per cent; rate 
under the pending bill, 58 per cent. 

Manufactures not specially provided for: Payne-Aldrich rate, 
94.5 per cent; rate under the pending bill, 55 per cent. 

The total of wools and manufactures thereof would bring the 
figures to within about one-tenth of 1 per cent above the Payne- 
Aldrich rates, But you will see in all the manufactured prod- 
ucts an enormous decrease. 

Mr. President, I shall to-morrow put in the Record a table 
showing the value of the imports, but I wish to put it in a little 
more fully than I can do to-day. It will give a general idea 
of the very great reduction on manufactured articles in the 
matter of an ad valorem basis rate. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I ask permis- 
sion to have inserted in the Recorp various letters from manu- 
facturers and others protesting against the rates proposed by 
the committee in the woolen schedule. 

There being no objection, the letters were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Anprew J. Soris & Co., 
52 Chauncy Street, Boston, Mass., April 27, 1922, 
Hon. Dayip I. WALSH, 
United States Senator from Massachusetts, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


_My Dear Mr, WatsH: Inclosed please find my article. I hope you 
will find it worth while. I do not apologize for what I say regard- 
ing second-rate politicians. Will you please let me hear that this 
has reached you; and I shall watch for your action regarding it at the 
proper time. when the woolen schedule has been reached, 

hanking you for your kindness in this. 
Sincerely yours, 
ANDREW J. Soxts. 

A stream can not rise higher than its source, and that is why when 
second-rate politicians secure control of the Ways and Means Committee, 
the Senate Finance Committee, and other influential committees the 
country suffers from lack of vision and from a vagary of visionary 
schemes, some stupid but mostly vicious. 





These men are riding for a fall, their proposed unbalanced tariff will 
bring disaster and not prosperity to the country, their aim, through 
methods which range from paternalism to State socialism, is to inflate 
the cost of raw material regardless of consequences. 

The force behind these measures is the senatorial power of sparsely- 
settled States, which enables them to enforce consumption taxes, which 
have no bearing on the policy of protection, on the great consuming and 
manufacturing centers of the country. Thus, we find that a total con- 
stituency of 4,700,000 people represented 20 Senators outvotin 
the interests of a single constituency of 10,000,000 people ruppesen ted 
by only two Senators. Then we find that the power to force unjust 
and high taxation on the great consuming centers, placed in the hands 
of one Senator representing a constituency of 400,000, when a Senator 
representing a constituency of 4,000,000 people has no influence in pro- 
tecting the interests of his State against the greed of class legislation. 








Nevada 106, 000 
Wyoming 179, 000 
FT cine) tsi cect oecisatnwawdbivtn dubia coisa a 250, 000 
New. Mexico_._......... tobe a0 ere even arent es aoe doen Ce mtots oewinas 410, 000 
SII ‘oti haiti mascetielmeepeligane spe dsensnsiniialiiminnnsenmalstadens 431, 000 
aa Bi a alka asters enc men tte endo ea lication atl nhenel exten ab dren 484, 000 
Montana 650, 000 
RN TRO aie cites ith crear ctestinithin yeh ene 698, 000 
North Dakota 739, 000 
Oregon 35, 000 
Total (20 Senators) onc ccamrscisisnmdinamibcnewibdeises 4, 782, 000 

SOE, OE Car et hetadem ancien aeeneee 10, 380, 000 
SSS 

tO 6 oi ect ncn cnionepetivinantbiscghiaititthtte diandite ab eens 484, 000 
PERCU O RRs ie eine aeinae abianamteinn 4, 000, 000 


The pending tariff and chain of laws qualifying the tariff to force 
inflated values on the country are all farmer demands, regardless of 
party rule, justice, or expediency, and are based mostly on war pater- 
nalism, The senatorial farm bloc has many highly interesting and 
visionary propositions all subsiduary to the proposed tariff. Among 
others is the proposed law, introduced by Senator Lapp, now in com- 
mittee, which requires the expenditure of an appropriation of $1,000,- 
000,000, with which to purchase the entire production of wheat, cotton, 
corn, and wool for resale to consumers at a fixed price. 

The price for wool to be fixed at 55 cents per pound in the dirt, or 
$1.76 per pound clean; which means on a clean cost of $1 per pound 
above nermal, 

On wool alone the country would pay the sheep raisers for the Amere 
ican clip of 100,000,000 clean pounds $100,000,000 over price each year, 
or $1,000,000,000 every 10 years. 

This is no Utopian dream, even if it is almost unbelievable paternal- 
ism, because we have in operation to-day laws quite as vicious. 

We have an embargo on wool, which embargo has not only disrupted 
business, but it has inflated woel values 150 per cent in three months, 
which, to say the least, is a rather unusual method of reducing the high 
cost of living. Then we have the pending permanent tariff, in which, 
as written in the law, a duty of 33 cents per pound is placed on the 
scoured content of wool, regardless of grade or condition. With a 
sible duty of 494 cents per pound on the scoured content, authori by 
the additional duty of 50 per cent by Executive proclamation, all of 
which is camouflaged, to fool the public, by a flat duty on raw wool 
based on shrinkage, which in every case under the written rates figures 
33 cents on the scoured content, but under the possible proclaimed rates 
would figure 494 cents on the scoured content. ‘This is a “ joker” in 
the law which would carry the wool Guty under certain conditions 43 
cents higher than in the emergency tariff. 

This squarely places the burden of the whole wool duty on the poor 
nran's wool supply, and this without considering the workability of col- 
lecting duty and handling commercially through the customhouse over 
200,000,000 scoured pounds of imported wool, and which in addition 
bequeaths to business an endless litigation with the Government. 

In enon past the talk of levying a duty on the scoured content was 
always used as a miserable pretense of lowering the ‘wool duty, bat 
now, although unable to supply more than one-third of America’s wool 
requirements, the woolgrowers’ pretense is no longer in evidence, ar- 
rogant, and indifferent to the people’s needs, their argument for infla- 
tion through an unjust wool tax rolls on echoing and reechoing through 
the Halls of Congress with parrotlike precision: ‘The sheep raisers 
interests are paramount ; the sheep raisers interests are paramount.” 

Then there is that other subsidiary inflation law recently enacted by 
the farm bloc, which places in the hands of a governmental bureaucrat 
the power to fix the price of wool through the cooperative farm act, 
which calls for a price fixed on cost, plus 8 per cent. Thus, without a 
market barometer as supply and demand ebbs and flows, we find that 
fixed prices established by law means that domestic wool in the future 
can be inflated indefinitely to the price of foreign wool plus the duty, 
and the last vestige of domestic competition to reduce value is lost to 
conenmnere through authorized monopoly and price fixing through farm 
pools. 

To afford some mitigation of this evil condition and to protect the 
public the woo) duty ought to be levied on an ad valorem basis, as it is 
by this method only market value can be in any way regulated, and 
at the same time the iniquity of placing the highest burden of an inde- 
fensible tax on wvol of the poor man’s clothing supply can in a meas- 
ure be remedied. Farm-bloc Senators aggressively maintain demands, 
conceding even the overt acts of monopoly. Senator Norris in advo- 
cating the enactment of this price fixing excused it on the grounds that 
the Government of the United States was unable to enforce its own 
laws. 

We quote him as follows: 

“The Steel Trust continues to control prices of steel 
therefore farmers—woolgrowers—should also be allowed to control 
prices. We have dissolved trusts, but we find them doing business at 
the old stand.” - 

What is true of the Steel Trust is also true of the Woolen Trus 
the Oil Trust, the Harvester Trust, and every other trust with Wal 
Street stock-market connectiors. 

Can we not see where this is leading?. The destroying of private 
enterprise by eneouraging private monopoly is bad enough, but when 
it is acknowledged that the Government can not enforce its own laws 
it is no longer a Government of law, because the people are at the 
mercy of some superruling class who are stronger than the will of 
the governed. That is why the majority of Americans, from consuming 
centers, must accept vague promises for substantial relief. The best 
judgment of five or six political bosses is called majority rule, and 
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from all obtainable evidence, the wnavoidable suspicion is with us 
that legislative action of the future has been “ heeked’’ toe interests 
ever hiding behind the skirts of a legislature. Senater NoRRIs proves 
by his statements that the coumtry is “framed” by class legislation. 
Already the proposed tariff and auxiliary farm laws show that honest 
protection is in the discard and in its place has been substituted a 
system of gratuities. 

The weakness of tariff legislation of the present day is the conceal- 
ing of excessive and oftentimes wmneeessarily high tariff rates by 
methods and phraseology. Fictitious valuation is an example. Dilet- 
tantists advocate this feature ef the pending bill and are for its 
support, without considering that it ts dishenest, inasmuch as it de 
frauds the public by concealing the greater part of the duty in the 
assessment, not of actual value but on values which have been in- 
creased fictitiously. This method was first adopted January 10, 1827, 
by Chairman of the Ways and Means Committee Mallory, of Vermont, 
when introduced in the “woolens bill” with the principle of the 
“minima,” the first fictitious valuation measure ever introduced. 

The rates were applied as follows: 

“Cleth which cost 41 cents per years was held to be worth $2.50 
per yard and the duty was eolleeted on the fictitious value of $2.50. 
ane which cost over 10 cents was held to be worth 40 cents per 
pound.” 

This was the principle of all tariffs and proposed tariffs from 1826 
to 1828, inclusive. e difference between ForpNgx and Mallory is 
quite marked, because Mallory did not advance his duty rates over 
the tariff of 1816, relging on his applied minimum of fictitious value 
te get his increased duty. ForpNmyY not only established his 150 to 
200 per cent fictitious value but he also applied excessive duties of 
previous tariffs, thus making a double duty, the greater part of which 
was concealed in the fictitious values established by law. 

Whether this valuation on which duties are levied is to be pro- 
Claimed or otherwise, the principle is the same, and any change of 
method is on a parity of trying to remedy the iniqnities of Schedule 
K by calling it Schedule 11. If it is within the wer of Congress 
to wieaate its rights, fixed by the Constitution, then the duties of 
this proposed law are 50 per cent higher than the rates expressed and 
written in the law, with the right of the Executive not a to em- 
bargo merchandise but to carry on a tariff war by exclusion with 
every nation in the world. A rather dangerous weapon in the hands 
of anyone, even the President of the United States. 

I believe in honest protection, which is disinterestedly placed for 
the benefit of al, but the present undertaking brings us again to the 
parting of the ways. 

We are faee to face with a 20-year reactionary swing back, again a 
protective tariff is perverted into a direct tax on consumption by the 
overt acts of monopolists and farmer blocs sanctioned by a senatorial 
a consisting of a minority representation. i 

he distressing effects of aHowing private monopoly to dominate 
According to the census during that other 
period of tariff juggli althou the capital invested in the woolen 
manufacturing increased, the number of manufacturing units decreased. 
The Director of the Census states that the capital invested in the woolen 
machinery increased from $256,000,000 in 1899 to $415,000,000 in 
1909, but that the number of establishments decreased from 1,221 in 
1899 to 912 im 1909, which proves that individual manufacturers are 
being driven out of business, not by foreign competition but by ille- 
perverting the law and constructing a monepoly which dominates 
usiness to the detriment of legitimate industry, and farmers now seek 
to imitate for themselves these overt acts. 

The Senge of perverting a tariff from public benefit to private 
monopoly and class interest has plainly left its mark on the body 
politic of the American people. Qur self-complacent politicians direct 
us to abandon our struggle for reform and return te the old methods, 
although experience proves these methods responsible for the present 
system of commercial communism, the private enterprise destroying 
system, the gambling promoting system, which combines machinery 
production with margin speculation. 

The result of ali this is that the intelligent, the patriotic, and every- 
day American is the victim of misapplied legislation; they are being 
ground between the upper and nether millstones of class distinction, 
class legislation, and monopoly; they are being destroyed creating 
class in a nation whose fundamental law declares that all men are 
creaved equal; they are being des ed by unequal living expense 
brought about by political exigency, industrial trusts, farmer bipcs, 
and speculators—each out “to get theirs.” 

This commercial communism which allows supercontrol of indus- 
try and by-seetional legislation is not protection; it is un-American 
and is against the spirit of 1776. It is fatal to the success of the 
woolen industry or any other industry, as it destroys individual initia- 
tive. It is a national catastrophe, as it affects adversely the efforts 
of those seeking to establish new enterprise, which a protective tariff 
is supposed to encourage. ‘Therefore, before the proposed law becomes 
operative a provision should be provided which will com the dis- 
integration of so-called trusts by limit the number of operatives 
which may be worked under the control one management. In this 
way, and if we resist the present conspiracy of inflation, industrial 
America will be saved to industry rather than remain at the mercy 
of some invisible wer. 

Your pending bill, entitled “An act to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the industries of 
the United States, and for other purposes,’’ will not provide revenue, 
will not promote fereign commerce, and, while encouraging private 
monopoly, will not encourage American mdustry. It will promote 
inflation, which begets deflation, and a reoccurrence of deflation at this 
time means widespread bankruptcy in the United States. 

ANDREW J. SoLis. 


industry is apparent. 


Boston, Mass., June 28, 1922. 


Hon. Porter J. McCumBER, 
Chairman Finance Commiéttee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. dO. 

Dear Ste: Referring to the matter of the proposed new wool duties, 
I trust that you are giving attention to the well-taken points in the 
criticisms against the rates that have been named fer wool. 
These rates are ex e, and if put into effect would cause a great 
reaction against the Republican Party. 

Furthermore, they are not equitable rates, as the 
figures out so much more on the lower grades of wool than on the finer 
grades of wool. 

Then, again, no specific duty is equitable for wool. The rates should 
be ad valorem, and the ad valorem plan is the only reasonable, scien- 
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tific, and. equitable plan. If we must have y 
‘ a duty on wool, it should be 
at least a just duty, with no unfair discrimination, particularly as the 
Gecrimina tics is against the consumers of the cheaper elething. 
hope all of this will have your considerate attention, and the im- 
portance of the protests will be heard before serious damage is done 
Yours very truly, = 5 
Isaac M. Stocum. 


AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
Orrics oy THE PREstvent, 


Hon. Davip I. Wausn, How'Ferk, July M, 2008. 


= United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Senator WatsH: I am sending you inclosed tat 
-— ‘ting forth the objections of the Amalgamated Clothing “wocuere at 
merica, an organization of over 175,000 workers in the men’s clothin 
industry, to the wool! schedule in the pending Fordney-McCumber tari 
bill, and would ask your careful perusal and consideration of it. 
Very truly yours, 
Sipveyr Hriimay, 
General President. 


NEw YorkK, July 22, 1922. 

In behalf of the 175,000 members of the Amalgamated Clothin 
Workers of America, I am writing to protest against the passage o 
the wool schedule in the pending tariff bill. The enactment of a duty 
of. 33 cents a pound on raw wool with still higher “ compensatory ” 
rates on woolen cloths, as proposed, will place a heavy load on the 
pea = ak a the well-being of the wage 

, e industry, an Tea Te 
the consu y greatly increase the price of clothing to 

ready, before the passage of the tariff bill, it bas prove 
menace to the clothing industry. This spring, upon tae aarethatinn of 
their agreements with the manufacturers in the clothing manufactur- 
ing centers of Chicago, Rochester, and Baltimore, the organized cloth- 
ing workers aceepted wage reductions, thus lowering costs and per- 
mitting the wale of clothin to the retail consumers at lower prices. — 

e wage uctions affected 40,000 workers in i 

Rochester, and 8,000 im Baltimore. . a, ao ie 

e consumer has not, however, secured the benefits of these sacri- 
fices made by the workers. No sooner had the wage reductions a 
effective than an increase in woolen prices was put into effect by the 
American Woolen Co. and other woolen concerns. Two further increases 
in the price of woolen cloths have since been made. The reason given 
for the increase in woolen prices has been the higher duties imposed by 
the emergency tariff act and the extraordinarily high rates of duty in 
the pending tariff bill. The increase in the cost of men’s clothing by 
reason of the higher prices of woolens is much greater than the saving 
made in laber costs because of the wage reductions accepted by the 
union. Prices of men’s clothing instead of falling are therefore ris- 
ing. Though the clothing workers’ wages have been reduced and labor 
costs meg eae increased, and the ability of the consumer to buy 

essened. 

Nor hoe higher prices for woolens resulted in inereased wages for 
the workers in the woolen mills. The wages of the workers in the 
mills have been cut 22+ per cent, thus permitting the American 
Weolen Co., for example, to increase its net profits from $6,000,000 in 
1920 to over $9,000,000 in the depression year of 1921. The net 
profits ef the company im 1921 were three times as large as in 1910 
and 1911, when the celebrated “Schedule K” of the Payne-Aldich 
tariff aet was im effect. The rates in the present bill levy a duty almost 
twice as great as did the Payne-Aldrieh act. 

The pending tariff bill, moreover, levies a higher duty, proportion- 
ate to value, on the lower grades of wool, thus placing a greater tax 
upon the cloth of the worker. The result may be an merease in 
the use of “ shoddy” with consequent loss to everyone. 

The clothing imdustry has suffered much from the industrial de- 
pression. The clothing worker, subject even in more normal periods 
to much seasonal unemployment, has had to contend with loss in em- 
ployment because of the general industrial conditions. The passage 
of the wool schedule in the tariff bill would greatly retard a revival 
in thts important industry. Increase in price of clothing resulting from 
the high tariff at a time when the purchasing power of the mass of 
people is low because of wage reductions and unemployment will un- 
doubtedly have a most depressing effect upon the demand for clothing. 

A high tariff raising woolen prices would increase unemployment 
and make still more remote a revival in the industry. 

Moreover, the wool tariff would prove a great burden to wage earn- 
ers In other industries and to virtually all of the farmers in the 
country. Only a small proportion of the farmers of the country raise 
sufficient woo! to market in commercial quantities. AN farmers. how- 
ever, who wear woolen clothing would be taxed, and heavily, if the 
wool schedule is passed in its present form. 

There ean be no justification for the passage of the proposed wool 
schedule. Its passage, in my opinion, would result in placing a great 
burdem on one of the important industries of the country, endanger the 
standards of the wage earners in the industry, increase unemployment, 
and place a tax of several hundred millions of d s on the consumers 
of clothing—wage earners and farmers alike. 

I earnestly urge that you vote against the proposed wool schedule 
and that it will be rejected. 

Srpyer HILLMAN, 


President Amatgamated Clothing Workers of America. 
MarES ARNHBIM (INC.), 
New York, June 9, 1922. 
Hon. Davip I. WALSH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I am inclosing copy of advertisement which we are run- 
ning im the principal New York newspapers this week and which, I am 
sure, will interest you. 

In view of the fact that you are lead the fight in the Senate 
against the majority report of the Finance Committee on the proposed 
new tariff bill, you I am sure, be interested to learm that we 
initiated the campaign of —— against the increased duties on 
wool which, during the past few weeks, has assumed such tremendous 
proportions not only in New York, but throughout the country. In- 
deed, evidences are being mul ied daily showing that the public - 
proves our stand and will go the limit to defeat a proposal which 
calculated to place a new burden on the shoulders of the consumer. 
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Wishing you success in the splendid fight you are waging, and assur- 
ing you of my desire to render you every possible assistance that lies 
in my power, I a . 
ee ee W. W. ARNHEIM. 


MarRKS ARNHEIM (INC.), 
New York, June 16, 1922. 
Hon. Davin I. WALSH, . 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Siz: To everyone in close touch with 
ditions, the fundamental weakness of the tar 

lated by Congress and its inevitably vicious results are daily 
ng more evident. 

5 at present eon this tariff specifically means higher prices, 
radically Eicher rices, immediately. It makes these burning questions 
arise in the my ¢ mind: 

Are we going to reconstruct or are we going back to the war prices 
that have wrought such general havoc throughout our entire country? 

Is not the present state of business and the present frame of the 

ublic’s mind the worst possible time in which to do anything to make 
fiving costs higher? 

Shall we close our ports to the commerce of the world with a 
tariff wall and strangle that healthful competition which furnishes 
the only definite basis for lowering the cost of living and promoting 
general prosperity? 

I write this feelingly as a citizen and advisedly as a merchant. No 
one can be in a better position to foresee the immediate results of 
such legislation than a merchant in my position. 

Is Congress determined to add more burdens to the consuming 
public? This I hesitate to believe, as I have implicit confidence in 
the wisdom and patriotism of the men who represent us in both Houses 
of our National Legislature and their genuine solicitude for the wel- 
fare of the consuming masses of our people. 

How can Congress reconcile this definite move to increase living 
costs with the statement of the Interstate Commerce Commission that 
rail wages can be reduced now without hardship because living costs 
are going down? 

The great = of reconstruction started at the close of the war 
has been carried on without interruption and with splendid success. 
Why retard this great work now for the sake of benefiting certain 
selfish interests that are willing to add new burdens on the consuming 
masses in order to reap new benefits for themselves? 

I have talked with hundreds, thousands, of people with whom I 
come in contact, and I know [{ speak for them. I feel, indeed, that 
I speak for the entire American public. 

Yours very truly, W. W. ARNHEIM. 


eneral economic con- 
it legislation contem- 
becom- 


Hosss, Tart & Co., 
Boston, June 14, 1922. 


Hon. Davip I. WALSH, ts 
United States Senator from Massachusetts, 
Washington, D. 0. 


Dean SBNATOR WALSH: I am informed that you are to lead the fight on 
the floor of the Senate against the duty on wool as proposed by the 
Committee on Finance. Although a Republican, I am of the stron 
belief that the Finance Committee's schedule is bad legislation an 
would do the Republican Party and, what is more important, the 
country at large a very great a! if it ever became law. I feel, 
therefore, that I am in no way disloyal to the Republican Party in 
writing you as I do. 

I have given the wool schedule very careful consideration and have 
written three letters on the subject, all of which I inclose. I realize 
what a busy man you are, and therefore have blue penciled the para- 
graphs which seem to me the most important. In preparing your argu- 
ments against the wool tariff I do not think you would find it time 
wasted to look these over. 

I have shown these letters to some of the most prominent members 
of the trade, and they have confirmed my facts, so that I think you 
could use them without danger of being misinformed. In fact, I have 
onees tried to understate the case in order to be absolutely sure of my 
position, 

Senator Goopine stated the other day in the Senate that the aver- 
age duty in the agricultural schedule was any about 21 per cent. If 
thie s Se s08t why should the duty on wool be so very much above 

s igure 

I saw it suggested in the paper the other da 
was in such dire need it would be better to subsidize wool rather than 
place a high duty on it. If this were done, of course it would mean 
an outlay by the United States Treasury instead of an income from 
duties, but it certainly would be a tremendous relief to the consumer. 

‘ signs you every success in your efforts to have this bill modi- 
ied, 


that if the woolgrower 


am, 
Respectfully yours, 
Conrap Hoses. 


Boston, Mass., July 21, 1922. 


The Hon. Davin I. WALSH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 


Dear Senator: The proposed duty of 33 cents per pound on raw wool 
as outlined in Schedule 11 of the Fordney-M mber tariff bill is, in 
my judgment, most excessive and unwarranted and I desire to enter 
most vigorous protest against its adoption. 

A protective tariff I am in favor of, but this certainly is far beyond 
the point of protection and can be viewed in the light of being only in 
favor of a certain few and against the interest of the general public. 

Yours truly, 
WILLIAM J. Breen & Co., 
By WILuiam J. BREEN. 


Boston, MAss., July 21, 1922. 
Hon. Davin I. WALSH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. OC. 

Dear Senator WasH: If you will look on page 13 of Thursday’s 
Transcript, you will be interested to read Mr. Brigham’s article on the 
tariff, and especially you will be interested to read the last paragraph 
in which he tries to define Senator LopGr’s position as an upholder ot 
the combine between the woolgrowers and the wool manufacturers of 
the country. 
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We inclose copy of a letter from Mr. Moir, our president, in answer 
to Mr. Brigham’s article, which I think will interest you to read. 


Yours very truly, 
: ARDED WOOLEN MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
W. C. HunneMman, Director. 


WHY THE DUTIES ON WOOL SHOULD BE AD VALOREM—THE CASE OF 
DIAMONDS, 


To the Epiror or THE REPUBLICAN: 


In writing some weeks ago to F. J. Hagenbarth, president of the Na- 
tion Wool Growers’ Association—who are obsessed with the idea that 
specific rates of duty on wool are the only correct, practical, and just 
way to assess wool duties—I pat this query up to him: 

How can you justify the 38-cent specific duty rate to the different 
rowers who raise different qualities of wool, where on dollar wool 
he 33-cent rate would equal 38 per cent and on wool worth only half 

as much the 83-cent rate would equal 66 per cent and on wool worth 
33. cents per pound the 33-cent rate would —_ 100 per cent? 

If 33 per cent is enough protection for the highest quality of wool 
why is not it sufficient for wool worth 38 cents per pound or lower? 
If wool worth 33 cents per pound needs 100 per cent protection, why 
deny the same to the wer who raises wool worth $1 per pound? 

These are some of the puzzling questions that we can not under- 
stand. If you use specific rates, either on the grease wool or the 
scoured wool, you get these gross spogeasitine that, are unjustifiable. 

“The only way out is to use an ad valorem rate high enough to give 
adequate protection, and thus give the same rate of protection to all 
qualities of wool, for the market price in normal times always deter- 
mines the grade of quality or value.” 

Tariff duties are assessed on imports in two ways—by specific duties 
or ad valorem duties. Specific duties are a specined, fixed sum assessed 
on some unit of measure, as on the weight of the article—so much per 

ound, per ounce, per ton, or so much per dozen, per gross, per square 
‘oot, per cubic foot, etc. Ad valorem duties are a per cent on the value 
of the article, as 1 per cent, 5 per cent, 25 per cent, 50 per cent, etc., 
figured on the invoice cost. 

Therefore, on all articles of commerce that have a wide range of 
market price a specific duty would be discriminatory—higher (in pro- 
portion to value) on the low-priced article and lower on the high-priced 
article. This is a fundamental principle of tariffs and never changes. 

Among the many articles of commerce that have a wide range of 
value and therefore call for ad valorem rates is wool, the market price 
on which varies from, say, 10 cents to 40 cents a pound in the grease 
and from perhaps 15 cents to $1 or more per scoured pound. 

A Maine worsted manufacturer wrote me recently he had been using 
a coarse South American crossbred wool that cost 8} cents in the grease 
and shrunk 30 per cent, making the clean cost 114 cents. If the “ 33- 
cent scoured wool” rate prevails, the duty would be 800 per cent on 
bes class a = . be an 

© specific duty on wool can ustified any more than a specific 
duty could be justified on diamonds, i if there te one class of tiehchan: 
dise more than any other which has a wide range of market value it is 
cut diamonds. ‘They have always carried ad valorem rates; specific 
duties on them would be the height of the ridiculous. Some diamonds 
may have a value of ae $30 or $40 a carat, and diamonds have 
been brought into Boston within a year that have been valued at $1,000 
a bl he duty is 20 per cent ad valorem on all, irrespective of their 
quality. 

Do you think woolgrowers would vote in favor of a specific duty, say, 
of $10 per carat, which would be equal to 25 per pt gp $40 stones, 
but only 1 per cent on $1,000 stones? No; ad valorem rates are the 
only ones applicable to diamonds, and it is equally true of wool or any 
article with a wide range in market price. 


W. C. Hunneman. 
Boston, June 2, 1922, 


Boston, MAss., April 17, 1922. 
Hon. Davin I. WALSH 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SiR: Daperaing the present tariff bill, we beg to inform you 
that the wool schedule is not approved by either the manufacturers or 
importers, and we herewith inclose a written copy of our statement of 
views regarding carpet wools. 
Respectfully yours, 
THe Fortno Co, 
J. WEINBERG, 


ANDERSEN COAL SALES Co., 
Boston, July 21, 1922. 
Senator D. I. WALSH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. CO. 
Dear Senator: I desire to register my vigorous protest against 
schedule 11 of the Fordney-McCumber tariff bill, which proposes a duty 
on raw wool of 33 cents a pound. 
It is excessive, unwarranted, and beyond the point of necessary pro- 


tection. 

It has been pnivereaiy conceded that Schedule K of the Payne- 
Aldrich bill was too high—schedule 11 exceeds it. It will increase 
cron the many for the benefit of the few, which is uneconomic at 

s time. 

sind give this protest your earnest consideration. 

ery truly yours, 
C. P. ANDERSEN. 


CLINTON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Clinton, Mass., June 21, 1922, 
Hon. Davin I. WALSH, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR: We have just recently learned of a proposed measure 
now pending before Congress, viz, the MeCumber-Fordney tariff, pro- 
posing & levy a duty of 38 cents per pound on the clean content of 
raw wool, 

It seems to us that if this measure should pass and become a law it 
would be a calamity, especially at this time, and that it would work a 
great hardship upon the majority of sor acagie. 

Should this extra high oely be im it would of necessity greatly 
increase the price of the finished product, and, conservatively estimate 
the retailer would be obliged to sell the average garment for at least 
a $5 advance from his present price. 
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We have been straining every effort to bring down the selling price 
of clothing, and now to add this high tariff it will not even allow 
prices to remain as they now are but will very materially increase them. 

We therefore petition you for your assistance to defeat the passage 
of such a measure. 

Awaiting, as we trust we may receive soon, your favorable reply, and 
thanking you in advance for your help in behalf of what we believe to 
be the right stand, we are, 

Very respectfully yours, the clothiers of Clinton, 
J. W. Forrester & Co, FIARRY Moporr. 
McQuarp Bros. Co. Barnes Dry Goops Co. 
HitLs & WIBSMAN, Morris LONG. 
W. WALLAcE & Co. KLEIN FRANKEL, 
W. L. HusBparD & Co. E. S. Beprice. 
Harry N. JUREL, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that when the Senate closes its session on this calendar day it 
recess until to-morrow at 11 o’clock a. m. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wapswortr in the chair). 
Is there objection? The Chait hears none, and it is so ordered. 
ABANDONED COTTON ACREAGE, 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, about two weeks ago I intro- 
duced, and there was passed by the Senate, a resolution calling 
upon the Secretary of Agriculture for a report immediately on 
abandoned cotton acreage. The resolution was overlooked by 
the clerks and was not sent to the Department of Agriculture, 
so it is too late to get in the report this month, I now submit 
a resolution providing for an extension of time until the 25th 
of August, so that it will come out in the September report. I 
ask unanimous consent for the present consideration of the 
resolution. 

The resolution (S. Res, 325) was read, considered by unani- 
mous consent, and agreed to, as follows: 


Whereas the Crop Reporting Bureau of the Agricultural Department 
has heretofore made no report on abandoned cotton acreage until the 
1st of December each year; and 

Whereas failure to obtain a good stand of cotton in many places 
and the increased ravages of the boll weevil in other sections of the 
cotton-producing States have caused abandoned cotton acreage to be 
larger than usual; and 

Whereas the cotton producer, the spinner, and the public are entitled 
to knew as early as the information can be obtained what percentage of 
cotton acreage has been abandoned: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Secretary of Agriculture be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to immediately confer with the commissioners 
of agriculture in the cotton-growing States and with the agricultural 
agents of the various counties in said States, and ascertain just what, 
in their opinion, is the percentage of cotton aereage abandoned since 
planting in the spring up to August 25, 1922. 

Resolved further, That the Secretary of Agriculture shall publish 
said information in his September 1 Crop Condition Report. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to. and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After seven minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 6 o’clock 
and 12 minutes p. m.) the Senate, under the order previously 
entered, took a recess until to-morrow, Tuesday, July 25, 1922, 
at 11 o’clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS. 


Brecutive nominations received by the Senate July 24 (legisla- 
tive day of April 20), 1922. 
SoLiciToR OF THE TREASURY. 

Richard Randolph McMahon, of West Virginia, to be Solicitor 

of the Treasury, vice Lawrence Becker, resigned. 
REGISTERS OF THE LAND OFFICE. 

Earl B. Coffin, of California, to be register of the land office 
at Susanville, Calif. 

Sydney M. Wharton, of New Mexico, to be register of the 
land office at Fort Sumner, N. Mex., vice William R. McGill, 
term expired. 

Unrrep States Pusrre Heartna Service. 

Dr. Frederick A. Franke to be assistant surgeon in the United 
States Public Health Service, to take effect from date of oath. 
a doctor has passed the necessary examination required by 
aw. 

APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR ARMY. 
AIR SERVICE. 
3 snee Earl Hamiin De Ford, Infantry, with rank from July 1, 

First Lieut. Walter Raymond Peck, Infantry, with rank from 
July 1, 1920, 

POSTMASTERS, 
ALABAMA, 

William J. Holloway to be postmaster at Opp, Ala., in place 

of Clarence Byrd, resigned. 


CALTFORNTA. , 
Irene Beckley to be postmaster at Grimes, Calif., in place of 
Edward Smith, resigned. 
Bertha E. Kelley to be postmaster at Palms, Calif., in place 
of L. W. McBride, resigned. 


COLORADO, 


Arthur I. Weaver to be postmaster at Creede, Colo., in place 
Incumbent’s commission expired January 


of H. D. Barnhart. 
24, 1922. 
ILLINOIS. 


Lulu L. Meyer to be postmaster at Deerfield, I. 
came presidential July 1, 1920. 

Ida C. Revell to be postmaster at Stillman Valley, IN. 
fice became presidential January 1, 1921. 

Ulysses G. Dennison to be postmaster at Winnebago, III. 
fice became presidential April 1, 1922. 

Raymond W. Peters to be postmaster at St. Joseph, IL, in 
place of A. A. Funk, resigned. 


KENTUCKY. 


Gideon D. Ison to be postmaster at Blackey, Ky. Office be« 
came presidential Octeber 1, 1921. 

Everett Hickman to be postmaster at Burlington, Ky. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1920. _ 

Edith Ashby to be postmaster at Uniontown, Ky. 
came presidential October 1, 1920. 

William M. Maffett to be postmaster at Cynthiana, Ky., in 
place of J. B. Simpson, Ineumbent’s commission expired Sep- 
tember 6, 1920. 

George V. Auxier to be postmaster at Russell, Ky., in place 
of Jacob Fisher. Incumbent’s commission expired February 4, 
1922, 


Office be- 
Of- 
Of- 


Office be 


MAINE, 


Luther C, Spiller to be postmaster at Mechanic Falls, Me., in 
place of F. A. Millett, removed. 
Reed H. Ellis to be postmaster at Rangeley, Me., in place of 
T. C. Haley, resigned. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


Charles H. Spaulding to be pestmaster at Lexington, Mass., 
in place of J. H. Kane. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 24, 1922. 

MICHIGAN, 

Andrew W. Reinhard to be postmaster at Brimley, Mich. 

Office became presidential July 1, 1922. 


MINNESOTA, 


Raymond R. Swanson to be postmaster at Bronson, Minn, 
Office became presidential January 1, 1922. 

Herman 0. Heganson to be postmaster at Perley, Minn, 
Office became presidential July 1, 1922. 

Gustof A. Johnson to be postmaster at Hallock, Minn., in 
place of A. D. Bornemann. Incumbent’s commission expired 
June 6, 1922. 

James A. Christenson te be postmaster at Preston, Minn., in 
place of M. E. Gartner, resigned. 

William A. Clement to be postmaster at Waseca, Minn., in 
place of Charles Spillane. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 24, 1922. 

MISSISSIPPI, 

William A. Shelby to be postmaster at Rosedale, Miss., in 
place of L. W. Nugent. Incumbent’s commission expired July 
21, 1921. 

MONTANA, 

Frank D. Worcester to be postmaster at Geyser, Mont. 
became presidential October 1, 1920. 

T. Lester Morris to be postmaster at Corvallis, Mont., in 
place of J. M. Cochran, resigned. 

NEVADA, 


Helen M. Willis to be postmaster at Ruth, Nev., in place of 
T. B. Voog, resigned. 


Office 


NEW JERSEY. 


Israel C. Harris to be postmaster at Alloway, N. J. Offica 
became presidential January 1, 1922. 

Clair McFarland to be postmaster at Monroeville, N. J, 
Office became presidential July 1, 1922. 

Harry J. Corwin to be postmaster at ‘Paterson, N. J., in place 
of J. P. McNair, resigned. 

NEW MEXTCO, 

John A. Dickson to be postmaster at Fort Bayard, 

in place of P. J. Reynolds, resigned 


N. Mex., 
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NORTH CAROLINA. 

Claud S. Rowland to be postmaster at Pinetown, N.C. Office 
becnme presidential October 1, 1921. 

Calvin Y. Holden to be postmaster at Wake Forest, N. C., in 
place of O. K. Holding, resigned, 

OKLAHOMA. 

Richard H. Everett to be postmaster at Broken Bow, Okla., 
in place of J. E. Wallace. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 4, 1922. 

OREGON. 


George C. Peterson to be postmaster at Bay City, Oreg. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1921. 

Charles B. Wilson to be postmaster at Newberg, Oreg., in 
place of John Larkin. Incumbent’s commission expired July 21, 
1921, 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Frank T. Stiner to be postmaster at Moylan, Pa. 
came presidential October 1, 1920. 

George W. Murphy to be postmaster at Hawley, Pa., in place 
of J. F. Drake, resigned. 

Harry C. Koller to be postmaster at Myerstown, Pa., in place 
of P. F, Leininger, deceased. 

TEXAS, 


George Rice to be postmaster at Jayton, Tex. 

presidential October 1, 1920. 
VERMONT. 

George H. Millis to be postmaster at Groton, Vt., in place of 
G. N. Clark. Incumbent’s commission expired January 13, 
1921, 

William C. White to be postmaster at Northfield, Vt., in place 
of G. IF. Hubbell, resigned. 

VIRGINIA, 


John W. Ketron, jr. to be postmaster at Lebanon, Va., in 
place of A. A. Ferguson, removed. 


WASHINGTON, 


Raymond M. Badger to be postmaster at Winthrop, Wash. 

olce became presidential January 1, 1921. 
WISCONSIN. 

George W. Taft to be postmaster at Necedah, Wis., in place 
 F, K. Christensen, resigned. 

Charles W. Pfeifer to be postmaster at Sheboygan Falls, Wis., 
in place of George Wildermuth. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired January 24, 1922. 


Office be- 


Office became 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Hrecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate July 24 (legis- 
lative day of April 20), 1922. 
Mississiprpr River COMMISSION. 
Col, George M. Hoffman, United States Army, to be a member 
of the Mississippi River Commission. 
Unitep States District JupcE. 
Robert M. Gibson to be United States district judge western 
district of Pennsylvania. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
MEDICAL OFFICERS’ RESERVE CORPS, 
George Edmund de Schweinitz to be brigadier general. 
SIGNAL OFFICERS’ RESERVE CORPS, 
Clinton Goodloe Edgar to be brigadier general. 
ENGINEER OFFICERS’ RESERVE CORPS. 
William Barclay Parsons to be brigadier general. 
FIELD ARTILLERY OFFICERS’ RESERVE CORPS, 
3urke Haddan Sinclair to be brigadier general. 
MEDICAL CORPS. 
Thomas Franklin Weldon to be captain. 
AIR SERVICE. 
Cent. Dudley Blanchard Howard, Infantry, Regular Army, by 
trauster, 
First Lieut. John Dean Barrigar, Field Artillery, Regular 
Army, by transfer. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY, 
NAVAL RESERVE FORCE, 
edwin B. Niver to be chaplain. 
John J, Brokenshire to be chaplain. 


JuLy 25, 


POSTMASTERS, 
IOWA, 
Frank K. Hahn, Cedar Rapids. 
Benjamin S. Borwey, Eagle Grove. 
Alfred G. Rigby, Independence. 
George Banger, La Porte City. 
Janette B. Gilliland, Melbourne, 
Phillip T. Serrurier, Sabula. 
Frank M. Hood, Sergeant Bluff. 
Flossie K, Pfeiff, West Burlington. 
SOUTH CAROLINA, 
Edward H. Jennings, Charleston. 
WASHINGTON, 
Herman 8S, Reed, Redmond. 
Otto F. Reinig, Snoqualmie, 
Gladys Jacobs, Vashon. 


WITHDRAWAL, 


Executive nomination withdrawn from the Senate July 24 
(legislative day of April 20), 1922. 


POSTMASTER, 


William B. Sasser to be postmaster at Opp, in the State of 
Alabama. 


SENATE. 
Turspay, July 25, 1922. 
(Legislative day of Thursday, April 20, 1922.) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess. 

Mr, CURTIS. 
rum, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
roll, 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Ball France 
Borah Frelinghuysen 
Brandegee 
Broussard 
Bursum 
Caider 
Cameron 
Capper 
Caraway 
Colt 
Culberson 
€ummins 


Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quo- 


The Secretary will call the 


McCumber 
McKinley 
McLean 
McNary 
Nelson 
New 
Newberry 
Nicholson 
Oddie 
Overman 
Pepper 
Phipps 
Rawson 
Lodge Robinson 
McCormick Sheppard 

Mr. GERRY. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. PitrMan] is absent owing to illness in his family, 
and that the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Watson] is absent on 
account of illness. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Fifty-nine Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. 

PETITIONS. 

Mr. CAPPER presented resolutions adopted by the Leaven- 
worth Chamber of Commerce and the Kansas City Clearing 
House Association, both in the State of Kansas, favoring en- 
forcement of the United States Supreme Court decree directing 
the divorcement of the Central Pacific Railway from the South- 
ern Pacific Co., etc., which were referred to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. 


RAILROAD SITUATION IN COLORADO, 


Mr. PHIPPS. I ask unanimous consent to have read at the 
desk a short resolution which I have received from the Trini- 
dad-Las Animas County (Colo.) Chamber of Commerce. 

There being no objection, the resolution was read and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce, as follows: 

Tue TRINIDAD-LAS ANIMAS COUNTY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, ~ 

Trinidad, Colo., July 21, 1928. 
Hon. Lawrence C. PHIPPS, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. OC. 

Dear SENATOR Putprs: At a special meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the Trinidad-Las Animas Chamber of Commerce, held in this 
city Thursday afternoon, July 20, 1922, the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted: 

“Wherecs the present deplorable situation resulting from the strike 
of the railway shopmen is of common knowledge and resolves itscif 
into the undeniable fact that this strike is not agpinet the railways 
as employers but against the Government of the United States, and 
that it is an indisputable fact that when the arm of our Government 


Shortridge 
Simmons 
Smith 

Snroot 
Spencer 
Stanley 
Trammell 
Underwood 
Wadsworth 
Walsh, Mass, 
Walsh, Mont. 
Warren 
Watson, Ind, 
Willis 


Jones, N, Mex. 
Jones, Wasb. 
Kellogg 
Kendrick 
Keyes 

Ladd 
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is opposed we are either Americans and Government supporters or we 
are not: Therefore be it 

“© Resolved by the board of directors of the Trinidad-Las Animas 
County; Chamber of Commerce, That as the Railway Labor Board was 
duly organized under Federal law for solving ros which arise be- 
tween railroad employers and employees, and upon public sentiment 
depends the success of the board’s operations, and wage earners em- 
ployed by the railroads have accepted decisions by said board in- 
creasing the pay of railroad employees, and the employing railways 
acquiesced in said decisions, we conceive it to be our duty as directors 
af the chamber of commerce and as citizens to give our fullest possible 
support to the President in his call upon the railroads and their em- 
ployees to acquiesce in the decisions of the Railway Labor Board, 
whether such decisions affect the interests of the railroads or of their 
employees ; therefore be it further 

“ Resolved, That we call upon all our citizenship to take a stand 
as to whether or not they are for our American institutions and 
whether or not a very small minority of the people in the United States 
can tie up their arteries of transportation and interfere with the 
United States mail by refusing to aecept the rulings of the United 
States Labor Board, thereby Sone our Government and imperiling 
our institutions upon which our freedom is based.”’ 

I have been instructed as secretary of this organization to transmit 
the above resolution to you for your information. 

Very respectfully yours, , 
Tux Trinipap-Las ANIMAS CouNTY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 
WiLiiam B. InGtis, Secretary. 


EXAMINING DIVISION OF CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. 


Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, on behalf of the Select Com- 
mittee on Civil Service appointed to investigate the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission and the examining division of the commission 
under Senate resolution 199, I submit a report (No. 836), which 
T send to the desk. I simply wish to say that there was a com- 
mittee of five members appointed to conduct the investigation. 
Four members of the committee have joined in signing the re- 
port. The other member of the committee unfortunately was 
not in the city, and I understand that he will not be here for 
some time. I regret that he is not now here so that we might at 
least have conferred with him before submitting the report, 
but there has been already an extension of time, and the time 
has come when the report should be submitted. I ask that the 
report may be printed and lie on the table, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. In the absence of objection, 
it will be so ordered. 


PROPOSED COAL COMMISSION. 


Mr. BORAH. I ask permission to introduce a bill to be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

The bill (S. 8865) to establish a commission to be known as 
the United States Coal Commission, was read twice by its title. 

Mr. BORAH. This measure, I desire to say, is not intended 
to deal with the present immediate condition with reference 
to the coal industry. I should not want to have that impres- 
sion obtain. It has for its purpose, however, the preparation 
which may be necessary in order to deal with the coal industry 
in the future. 

1 move that the bill be referred to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, 

The motion was agreed to. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. DIAL: 

A bill (S. 3866) for the relief of George J. Hunter; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KENDRICK: 

A bill (S. 3867) authorizing the addition of certain lands 
to the Medicine Bow National Forest, Wyo., and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

SALARIES OF UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS AND MARSHALS. 

Mr. BROUSSARD submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (S. 425) fixing the salaries of 
certain United States attorneys and United States marshals, 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary and 
ordered to be printed. 

LABOR CONDITIONS IN NEW ENGLAND COTTON INDUSTRY. 


Mr. GERRY submitted the following. resolution (S. Res. 
826), which was read: 

Resolved, That the Senate Committee. on Education and Labor, 
or any subcommittee thereof to be appointed by it, is hereby author- 
ized and directed to make a thorough investigation of the labor condi- 
tions existing in the cotton industry in New England, and report its 
findings to the Senate. 

Mr. GERRY. Mr. President, I have offered the resolution 
just introduced because for a considerable time past there 
have been very serious labor conditions in New England, 
which have given rise to great hardship among the people. I 
believe that those conditions should be investigated; and I also 
believe that at this time, when we are debating the tariff, and 
we have just considered the committee amendments in the cot- 


ton schedule, it is very appropriate that we should take up and 
find out more in detail the cost of production and what labor 
is receiving in this industry. 

I move that the resolution be referred to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

The motion was agreed to. 


THE TARIFF, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late comimerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
LENROOT] to the- committee amendment. The Secretary will 
state the proposed amendment to the amendment. 

The Reapine CrerK. It is proposed to add at the end of 
paragraph 1101 the following proviso: 

Provided further, That in no case shall the duty or duties imposed 
in this paragraph exceed 50 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. WADSWORTH and Mr. HEFLIN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New 
York. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Does the Senator from Alabama desire 
to present something for printing? 

_ Mr. HEFLIN, I desire to make some remarks. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I shall not speak long. 

Mr. President, I assume that it is proper to discuss at the 
same time the amendment offered by the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Lenroot] to the pending paragraph, and also the 
amendment which he has announced he intends to propose to 
the succeeding paragraph. I think the two may well be dis- 
cussed together, as they both involve the same principle, namely, 
a maximum limitation upon the equivalent ad valorem duty to 
be collected upon wools imported into the United States. 

At the outset, Mr. President, let me say that I am in com- 
plete accord with the Committee on Finance in its proposal that 
there shall be a duty of 33 cents a pound upon the scoured con- 
tent of the finer grades of wool. I think the proposal which 
the committee has made is infinitely preferable, of course, to 
the Payne-Aldrich rate, which resulted in great disappointment 
to woolgrowers, and a species of tactics on the part of the 
manufacturers, and, perhaps, of the importers, which, to say 
the least, were contrary to the spirit of the law which was en- 
acted by the Congress at that time. The imposition of a duty 
on the scoured content of the wool, I think, is the sound and 
most practicable way of reaching this problem, and I make no 
complaint against the imposition of the duty of 33 cents on the 
scoured pound of wool such as fine, one-half blood, and three- 
eighths. I think our wool producers are entitled to that de- 
gree of protection. 

The wool industry in this country is of immense importance. 
It should be sustained, for it produces an article which the 
people need every day in their lives. For the wool industry 
of this country to be permitted to perish, even though it perish 
slowly and by degrees, would be contrary to the national in- 
terest. It turns out after an examination of this problem, how- 
ever, that of the coarse or low-grade wools, so called, we pro- 
duce a very small amount proportionate to our total produc- 
tion. I think the figures given yesterday by the senior Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Smoot] were to the effect that of all the wools 
we produce in this tountry only 1 per cent is of the so-called 
low-grade; and of all the wools that we consumed in this coun- 
try, both of the domestic and the imported, only 4 per cent is 
of that low grade. 

The imposition of 33 cents a scoured pound, when carried 
down to include the coarser wools, results in the imposition of 
an exceedingly heavy rate—I think out of all proportion—upon 
the low-grade wools. As the Senator from Wisconsin stated on 
yesterday, the rate in the case of low-grade wools, which have 
the smallest degree of shrinkage, would run as high, at least 
based upon the prices of a month ago, as 127 per cent ad va- 
lorem equivalent. : 

Mr, KELLOGG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I notice in a publication in 1912, issued by 
what is known as the National Association of Wool Growers, a 
table showing the production of wool by States, and in one col- 
umn is the percentage of fine wool and in the other column of 
medium wool, That. medium wool is not the coarse grade to 
which the Senator from New York refers? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I do not understand that it is. 
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Mr. KELLOGG. Then, practically there is none of that 
coarser wool produced in this country. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It comprises a very small percentage of 
the whole wool production, and yet it has an important function, 
as it were, from the consumers’ standpoint. The coarser wools 
or low-grade wools, as they are called, are used to a certain ex- 
tent in the manufacture of the eheapest clothing. In the 
rougher grades I think it is not inaceurate to say that those 
wools are used to a considerable extent, and in a somewhat im- 
portant way in the manufacture of the poor man’s clothing. 
The curious spectacle is exhibited by the rates as now proposed 
by the committee of the lightest tariff duty being imposed upon 
the rich man’s clothing and the heaviest duty upon the poor 
man’s clothing. The finer cloths are made largely, as I under- 
stand, from the so-called fine or half-blood wools, The equiva- 
lent ad valorem rate emanating from a 33 cents.a pound duty on 
the scoured content rate on the fine is 35 per cent; on the half 
blood it is 44 per cent; and on the three-eighths it is 56 per 
cent. Those three grades of wool are the better grades or are 
the grades more frequently used in the manufacture of the better 
quality of clothing. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. POMERENE. Are the figures now being given by the 
Senator from New York based upon present prices of wool? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. They are based upon the prices of May, 
1922. 

Mr. GOODING. I wish to correct the statement made by the 
Senator from New York in reference to the medium wools. 
In that classification of medium are included low-grade wools. 
That wool is all classed together in the table to which the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Kettoac] has referred. That 
table shows the percentage of fine and low grade and quarters 
and all the other grades. They are usually classed as medium 
wools. They are all shown there—the mixed and the braids, too. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The term “ medium” is a somewhat all- 
inclusive term. 

Mr. GOODING. Yes; it takes in half-blood wool and from 
half blood down. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. But the term “low grade” or “ quarter 
blood” is from three-eighths down? 

Mr. GOODING. If the Senator from New York cares to 
be informed as to the figures, I will read the table which gives 
the quantity and the grades of wool produced by the States. I 
should like to read it to the Senator. 

Mr. KELLOGG. There scems to be a dispute as to the quan- 
tity of low-grade wool which we import, the price of which in 
1921 ranged from 15 cents to 22 cents in the foreign market, 
and now ranges, Say, from 15 cents to 25 cents, or something 
like that, and I was trying to ascertain whether corresponding 
grades of wool are produced in this country to any extent. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. To a very Small extent. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I will have to disagree with 
the Senator from New York as to that. 

Mr. KELLOGG. The Senator from Idaho says they are; I 
do not know. 

Mr. GOODING. Fully 10 per cent of the Glass of wool com- 
parable to what are called the New Zealand cross-breds is grown 
in this country. It is now selling for 25 cents on the London 
market. That class of wool is largely grown on the farm. I 
should be glad if the Senator will let me put in the Recorp 
the figures contained in the bulletin of the National Association 
of Woolgrowers, so that he will be fully advised. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am perfectly willing that the Senator 
should do that. 

Mr. GOODING. I am sure the Senator wants to be correct. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Certainly. 

Mr; POMERENE. For what year are the figures referred to 
by the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. GOODING. The figures are for the year 1912. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I think, however, the Senator will 
admit that since 1912 either fashion or some other element has 
intervened, with the result that there is a much greater demand 
for the fine wools than for the coarse wools. 

Mr. GOODING. No; I can not agree with the Senator. The 
sheep used on the farm are largely what are called dual-pur- 
pose sheep. The ewes are coarse and large and produce lamb 
as well as wool. Maine produces 10 per cent fine—that is, 
merino wool—and 90 per cent medium wool. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Is the Senator going to read the whole 
table in my speech? 

Mr. GOODING. I thought perhaps the Senator would care to 
know just what the figures are by States, so that they may be. 
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readily understood from the Recorp. New Hampshire produces 
25 per cent of fire and 75 per cent medium; Vermont 20 per 
cent fine and 80 per cent medium. Massachusetts produces al? 
medium wools, and no fine wools at all; in other words, the 
wools grown in Massachusetts are half blood down to low 


quarter. Connecticut produces all medium, and that is like- 
wise true of Rhode Island. New York produces 33 per .cent 
fine and 67 per cent medium; New Jersey all medium wools. 
Pennsylvania 60 per cent fine and 40 per cent medium; Dela- 
ware produces aH medium; Maryland all medium; West Vir- 
ginia 75 per cent fine and 25 per cent medium; Ohio 60 per 
cent fine and 40 per cent medium; Michigan 25 per cent 
fine and 75 per cent medium; Indiana 15 per cent fine and 
85 per cent medium; Illinois 25 per cent fine and 75 per cent 
medium; Wisconsin 20 per cent fine and 80 per cent medium; 
Minnesota 20 per cent fine and 80 per cent medium; Iowa 
30 per cent fine and 70 per cent medium; Missouri 15 per 
cent fine and 85 per cent medium. The States of Virginia, 
North Carolina, South. Carolina, Georgia, Morida, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, and Tennessee produce. all 
medium and no fine wool at all, 

Those figures are all for 1912, but there has not been any 
change in character of sheep grown since that time, so far as 
breeds are concerned. They are practically the same to-day as 
they were then. So it is not the farmers of the West, as the 
Senator would have us believe, who are vitally interested in 
the coarser wools. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I have not said any- 
thing about the West; I have not tried to make anybody be- 
lieve anything about the sheep men in the West as distin- 
guished from the sheep men elsewhere. I have just as much 
interest in the sheep men of the East as I have in those in the 
West, and on a very small scale I am in the business myself 
in the Hast. 

Mr. President, as I was saying a moment ago, the equivalent 
ad valorem rates in the three finer grades under the committee 
amendment run from 85 per cent up to 56 per cent. On the 
lower grades, however, the production of which in this country 
is exceedingly small as compared with the upper three grades, 
the equivalent ad valorem rates are 77 per cent for one-quarter 
bloods and 137 per cent for low grades. It is only against the 
last two that I am making any complaint. I do not believe 
that an equivalent ad valorem of 187 per cent or even 100 per 
cent or of 90 per eent 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr, President, to which bracket 
does the Senator refer as being the two which he assails? I 
have been trying to follow the Senator, but I do not Jsnow to 
what particular classes he is addressing himself. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am criticizing the committee rates as 
applied to one-quarter bloods and low grades. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Where does the Senator find those, 
expressed ? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. They can be identified in the bill by a 
comparison of the relative shrinkage. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is what I wanted to know. 
Where does the Senator commence and where does he leave off 
the changes which he suggests or is prepared to suggest? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Let me say to the Senator that I do 
not suggest any changes in the rates as fixed on pages 140, 141, 
142, and the first part of 143, except the adoption of the amend- 
ment which is to be offered by the Senator from Wisconsin, fix- 
ing 60 per cent as the maximum equivalent ad valorem. The 
one-fourth blood averages a shrinkage of 33 per cent and a 
yield of scoured wool of 67 per cent. One might identify that 
in that long list. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
’ 142? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Line 13; yes 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator proposes to make 
some changes: in the language following line 13, page 142? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I understand that it is the purpose of 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. LENRooT] to offer an amend- 
ment, which probably will go in after line 8 on page 1438, to 
this effect : 


Provided, however, That no duty shall be collected in excess of 60 
per cent equivalent ad valorem. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
paragraph, would it not? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; that is true, but its effect would be 
confined to the two lower grades of wool, because the equivalent 
ad valorem on the three upper grades of wool is less than 60 per 
cent anyway. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Im other words, Mr. Presi- 
dent, its effect would be to put a maximutn duty of less than 33 
cents a pound upon the lower grades of wool? 





That would be commencing on line 
13 


That would apply to the whole 





1922. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Upon the lower grades of wool and only 
the lower grades. I have no criticism to make of a duty of 33 
cents a pound on the upper grades. That is the kind of wool that 
we produce in this country in overwhelming proportions. The 
great majority of wool producers are engaged in the production 
of those three upper grades, probably mostly three-eighths and 
one-half bloods. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I suppose the Senator has 
in mind, of course, just how he will fix the compensatory duty 
upon cloth when he adopts an ad valorem rate upon wools which 
may be one-tenth of one class and two-tenths of another and 
three-tenths of another and one-half of another. I certainly 
should be glad to be enlightened on that subject, because I con- 
fess IT would not know how to do it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, that matter was dis- 
cussed at great length yesterday afternoon by the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroot], the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoot], 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Bursum], and others. 

Mr. McCUMBER, And the Senator from Wisconsin admitted 
that he knew ho formula whereby it could be worked out, but 
he thought it might be. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator from Wisconsin, as I recol- 
lect—and I think I heard every word he said—admitted that 
there were certain difficulties in one or two instances, but he 
contended that those difficulties would not result in any greater 


degree of vagueness or indefiniteness than some of the provi- | 


sions already in this bill. For myself, I believe with the Senator 
from Wisconsin that this thing can be worked out. I do not 
think it is an impassable barrier. There may be one or two 
difficulties which will cause some trouble; but the trouble which 
they will cause, in my humble judgment, is not to be compared 
to the trouble that will be caused when it is known all over this 
country that the cheapest garments are the heaviest taxed. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I want the Senator to get 
right down to the real point that I am trying to bring to his 
attention. To simplify it, if he will allow me, if we put a duty 
of 25 cents a bushel upon wheat, and it takes 44 bushels of 
wheat to make a barrel of flour, we have no difficulty in decid- 
ing that the duty on the flour should be $1.124; but if we say 
that Scotch fife is worth $1.25 a bushel, and that blue stem is 
worth $1 a bushel, and that marquis is worth 75 cents a bushel, 
and then we adopt an ad valorem rate, and we mix these differ- 
ent kinds of wheat in different quantities, how are we going to 
say what the duty shall be upon a barrel of flour? If it is 25 
cents a bushel, it is $1.124, no matter whether it is made of 
75-cent wheat or $1 wheat or $1.25 wheat; the flour would take 
the duty upon that bushel; but when it is mixed in all different 
kinds of ratios, I can not see for the life of me how we could 
possibly arrive at any one point and say that that shall be the 
duty upon the barrel of flour. I must admit that it is an im- 
possibility, and I can not see the possibility of making a differ- 
ential upon the different kinds of fabrics of wool which may 


have all of these mixtures in their make-up and say that the | 


duty on a yard of cloth shall be so much. 
the Senator explain how it can be done. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. It hag been stated several times on the floor 
of the Senate that the cloth made into the poor man’s suit 
earries a higher rate of duty than the cloth made into the 
rich man’s suit. That can not be. I call the Senator’s atten- 
tion to paragraph 1109. That is where the cheap cloths come, 
and the cheap cloths are in the first part of that paragraph: 

Woven fabrics, weighing more than 4 ounces per square yard, 
wholly or in chief value of wool, valued at not more than 60 cents 
per pound, 26 cents per pound and 40 per cent ad valorem, 

That is where the cheap cloths fall that go into the cheap 
suits. The duty is not 50 per cent; it is not 49 per cent; it is 
26 cents a pound and 40 per cent ad valorem. I do not want 
to take the time of the Senator, but when I get the floor I want 
to explain to the Senate why those rates are fixed as they are 
and I want also to explain to the Senate why it will be im- 
possible to administer the provision proposed by the Senator 
if it is enacted into law. 

I want to say frankly to the Senator from New York that I 
had a great deal of sympathy with the amendment, and thought 
if there was any way out of it I would be glad to support it. 
I worked nearly all night Saturday night, I worked the greater 
part of Sunday, and I worked Sunday evening, trying to get out 
some kind of a plan that could be administered if this amend- 
ment was agreed to; and I say to the Senator frankly that I 
have come to the conclusion that it is an absolute impossi- 
bility to administer it justly, and I can not see. how it is pos- 


I should like to have 
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sible. The only way we can get away from it at all and not 
have another rate that would give the manufacturer an undue 
compensatory duty, such as was given him in the Payne- 
Aldrich bill, is to do just exactly as we have done in this par- 
ticular bill, in my opinion. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, may I sug- 
gest to the Senators from Utah and New York that the House 
had no difficulty in levying a specific duty on the clean content, 
with a proviso for a maximum ad valorem, and they worked 
out compensatory duties, and the Senate committee have fol- 
lowed in large part the compensatory duties levied by the House 
committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. No, Mr. President; the Senate knew too weil 
that the House provision could not be administered. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator agrees that 
they attempted to levy a specific duty on the clean content, 
with a maximum ad valorem. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. And he says they failed 
when they came to translate that into compensatory duties. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if the House provision had be- 
come law as it is now, we would have had a Payne-Aldrich 
bill multiplied time and time again. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am very glad to have that 
public information that the House was about to repeat the dis- 
astrous consequences of the Payne-Aldrich bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. It would only be in the case of the wools re- 
ferred to to-day, those coarse wools which are at an abnormally 
low price to-day in all the world. In fact, you see in nearly 
every week’s London quotations, when they come to quarter 
bloods, that there is no demand; they are unsalable. Week 
after week they can not sell them at any price. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I can not pose as an 
expert in this matter as can—and very justly so—the Senator 
from Utah. It is very difficult for me to believe, however, that 
with all the experience that our administrations in the past 
have had in the appraisal! of values and the examination of 
goods that are imported into this country, whether in the raw- 
material stage or in the manufactured stage, some way can not 
be worked out by which there can be distinguished in a piece 
of cloth that element which is not finer than 50s quality, which, 
I understand, is the maximum of quality that goes with the 
lowest grades of wool. I may be wrong about it, but I have 
some faith in the proposition that this thing can be worked out 
if it is approached in a sympathetic spirit. 

I am not attacking this thing as a whole. I am not attack- 
ing the work of the Finance Committee as a whole. I think it 
has done excellent work in the greater portion of its task in 
connection with wool; but I do want the Senate to understand 
what the effect will be with respect to these lowest grades of 
wool, It is going to be almost impossible to defend the imposi- 
tion of any such equivalent ad valorem duty. No explanation 
can be given of it, and if you go back to the people and say, 
“Oh, well, we had to do it, because there was no other way 
except to do it,” you will not get a very encouraging reply from 
anybody. There must be some way. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. GOODING, Is the Senator advised as to where these 
coarse wools are imported—in what ports they are imported? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am not, I do not care where they 
are imported. 

Mr. GOODING. Evidently the State of New York must be 
very largely interested in these coarse wools. I will read the 
importations of the different classes, and I will read just the 
millions. 

There were imported into Boston, of class 1, 250,000,000 
pounds—these are the figures for 1920—class 2, 7,000,000 
pounds; class 3, 7,000,000 pounds. 

New York: First class, 67,000,000 pounds; 
8,000,000 pounds; third class, 55,000,000 pounds. 

Philadelphia: First class, 3,000,000 pounds; 
999,000 pounds; third class, 8,000,000 pounds. 

So that 75 per cent of all the coarse wool the Senator is now 
discussing, which very largely displaces our quarters, low quar- 
ters, and braids, comes into New York. If that is true, evi- 
dently these wools which the Senator is now discussing are 
manufactured into carpets and other coarse fabries in the 
State of New York very largely. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, it is utterly immaterial 
to me where these wools are brought in or where they are 
manufactured into a finished product. The only thing I am 
interested in is this: No matter where they are brought in or 
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100 per cent. Clothing is just as necessary as is carpet. 


clothes. 


directly or indirectly. 
Mr. McCUMBER. 


to take care of that 1 per cent? 
Mr. WADSWORTH. No; I have not suggested that. 
Mr. McCCUMBER. The Senator can not see any difference ; 


and whether we should have a protection on the other? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. 
two uses and not have such a tremendous spread between. 

Mr. McCUMBER. 
in the United States. Then the Senator would not be in favor 
of a duty on it, even though we had to put a 50 or 60 per 
cent duty upon the wool that was produced in the United States 
and went into the manufacture of clothing. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I did not say I would be against any 
duty on it. I said that I was against a duty of over 100 per 
cent. 
































Mr. McCUMBER. But the Senator was making his argu- 
ment upon the assumption that he could see no reason what- 
ever for a duty of any per cent we might see fit to place upon 








the clothing wool. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Oh, no. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Here is the point: Suppose this duty is 
necessary for the protection of the clothing wool, no matter 
what it is; is the Senator willing to give the duty upon the 
woo! that goes into clothing necessary to protect the American 
producer of wool? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Generally speaking; yes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Very well. Then because we have to put 
what might be regarded as a high duty on that character of 
wool, is the Senator in favor of putting a duty upon carpet 
wool, where we do not need it, even though it might not be 
one-tenth of a per cent of what the other was? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have not urged putting a duty on 
carpet wools at all. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I know; but it seems to me the Senator's 
argument is based upon the assumption that if we put a certain 
duty upon clothing wocs there is no excuse for not putting 
some duty upon carpet wools. I can not agree with the Sen- 
ator in that. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No; I approach it from this angle, 
that if we let carpet wools in free, we might be a little gentle, 
at least, in putting a duty upon the same wool used for clothing. 
I do not consider 100 per cent a gentle duty. I think 60 per 
cent on that kind of a product is enough. 

Mr. McCUMBER,. That, depends on whether you want to 
give protection to the producer of the wool. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I think that will give it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If it takes a hundred per cent to protect 
him, I am in favor of giving it to him. If the Senator can 
show that it does not take a hundred per cent, I would be 
willing to cut it down to whatever percentage is necessary. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. We may all have our ideas as to the 
cost of producing wool of the different grades, but it is up to 
the committee to prove that it takes a duty of 137 per cent to 
protect the American producer of the lowest grade wool. 

Mr. McCUMBER, Does it cost any less to produce a pound 
of low-grade wool in the United States than of high-grade 
wool? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That depends en where it is produced, 
and an infinite variety of circumstances surrounding it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. As a general rule, is there any difference 
between the cost of preducing the higher grade and the cost 
of producing the lower grade? The sheep which produce the 
low-grade wool consume as much, and the labor in taking 
care of the sheep will be as high. I can not see that you can 
draw a line and say that a coarser wool costs less per pound 
to produce than the finer weol. It may be worth less, but the 
actual cost, if I have read the record correctly, is about the 
sume. Therefore it would require as much duty to protect the 
one as to protect the other, 

























































































































































































































































































































































































where they are manufactured, they are used finally all over the 
United States. Everybody. is affected in one way or another. 
It is going to be very difficult, I say in all seriousness, to ex- 
plain how it is that the wool that is manufactured into carpet 
pays no duty and the same wool when used in clothing pays 
good many people get along without carpets, but I have yet to 
meet the people who get along for any length of time without 
It is this inconsistency against which I am directing 
my remarks, not in any spirit of hostility to the woolgrowers 
or to any element of our population engaged in the business, 


Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 


whether he thinks, if we produce, say, 1 per cent of carpet 
wools, that we should place a duty upon the other 99 per cent 


but is there not a little difference, where we produce 1 per cent 
of one product and 50 per cent of another product used in the 
United States, in determining whether we should have one free 
Yes; if you will be consistent in the 


Suppose we produced no high-grade wool 
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Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, that is a question of! 
calculation in different regiens of the country. I would be’ 
sorry for the future of the wool industry in the United States 
if we came to the conclusion that 137 per cent ad valorem was 
necessary for its protection. I know what would happen. The 
imposition of any such duty over any period of years would 
result finally in the abolition of all duties, and we would not 
have any wool industry, That is what I fear. 

Mr. McCUMBER. In answer to that, what I fear is that if 
you insist upon the duty upon the manufactured product, and 
refuse it to those who produce the wool, you will bring about 
exactly the same result, the abolition of the protection upon 
your manufactured product. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator is exactly right, and I 
shall never insist upon any such thing. In fact, I shall insist 
against it. 

Mr. LENROOT, I want to ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee whether any woolgrower in America is producing 
quarter bloods and lower as a business for the purpose of grow-, 
ing wool? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, it does not make any (dif- 
ference whether he is producing it fer mutton or whether he 
is producing it for wool. The two uses together make up the 
costs and the value, and we have to consider both the mutton 
and the wool with every class of sheep in determining the cost 
and the profit. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. There is a different relative value in 
different grades of sheep. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, let us make that clear, 
aaa flocks upon the farm are quarters and low quarters and 

raids, 
Mr. WADSWORTH. They are the mutton sheep, are they 
not? 

Mr. GOODING. They are growing wool, and that must be 
taken into consideration. 
Mr. WADSWORTH. 
income from the lambs? 

Mr. GOODING. In those cases it is. At the same time 
the commission has found that it costs 45 cents to grow a 
pound of all classes of wool. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Forty-five cents, including 6 per cent 
interest on the invested capital. 

Mr. GOODING. They pay even as high as 10 per cent for 
money. All this discussion, of course, is in the interest of 
the poor man; there is not any doubt about it. The Senator 
is not discussing it from any other point. It is not in the 
interest of the manufacturer, because this coarse wool is im- 
ported and comes through New York Harbor and is manvu- 
factured in New York State. I do not charge that. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator does not charge it; he 
just mentions it. 

Mr. GOODING. If the Senator will permit me, with a 45- 
cent duty on this imported wool to-day, a suit of clothes will 
cost the poor man $1.68 more. That includes the cost of the 
wool, the duty, and everything that goes with it. That duty is 
going to be reduced to 12 cents a pound when this bill passes. 
Then, when you take the low quarter, selling in Boston to-day. 
for 44 cents on a scoured basis, a suit of clothes is going to cust 
him $1.32 more, made out of all wool, a yard wide. If you go 
back to January of this year, when wools were 15 and 20 and 
40 per cent lower than they are now, the clothes were very 
much cheaper. Take the price of this coarse wool in Boston, 
A suit of clothes will cost the poor man about $1.10 more the 
suit if you give wool from 30 to 35 cents more on the scoured 
basis. ‘That is all there is to this question. 

I know the Senator from New York does not understand this, 
but a month ago there was an organization perfected, and the 
word went out that there was going to be a reduction on the 
low-grade wool, the cheap wool, at the present time, and over- 
night the price of wool went down 2 cents in all the Western 
States. They stopped buying for a time. They are not doing 
much now. The market has not gotten back to where it was. 
The Senator, of course, did not understand that. I am not 
charging that to him. 

Mr, WADSWORTH. I am very much relieved, Mr. President. 
I do not intend to detain the Senate any longer. I merely 
wanted to make this general observation. I am _ sincerely 
and intensely interested in these agricultural rates. I think 
that the agricultural interests of the country are entitled, 
generally speaking, to the treatment given in this bill, and 
that that treatment should continue over a considerable period 
of years, aS long at least as present economic conditions, ex- 
pressed in world-wide figures, prevail. 

What I fear is-—and I address these remarks in all kindness 
to those Senators who have had special charge of the agri- 
cultural schedules, and upon occasion are termed the agri- 


Is not the greater proportion of the 
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cultural bloc—what' I fear is that) in spite of the great good 
wliich has been done by or through them in the writing of these 
agricuitural rates, generally, in this tariff bill, due to some 
glaring: error which will arouse the animosity of millions of 
people who do not happen: to be engaged in agriculture, there 
shall be a revulsion of feeling, and‘ instead of making a cor- 
rection here and'there which may be needed in the agricultural 
schedules in years to: come, the whole set’ of schedules will be 
attacked and torn down and destroyed and the American 
farmer put back where he had to start from some few years 
ago, before he was given any protection to amount to anything. 
It is that against which I warn. It is that which gives rise to 
my calling the attention of the Senate to an equivalent ad 
valorem duty of 137 per cent on a certain class of wool of 
which we' raise only a‘ small percentage: That is the kind' of 
thing: that is apt to destroy the agricultural schedules, and I 
am for their maintenance. I fear the effect of this thing. 

Mr. WILLIS obtained the fioor. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President-— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to’ the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield, 

Mr; GOODING. Mr. President, I merely want to make’ one 
observation. The Senator from New York seems to be very 
much alarmed: by these high duties. Only last week le ad- 
dressed the Senate, and I think put up’a very good argument, 
showing: that the glove manufacturers in his State needed a 
duty of from 924 to 119 per cent, and I voted for it because I 
believe they do need it, with the world’s: conditions as they 
exist. He should have been alarmed’ about’ these high duties 
before to-day, it seems to me, wlien we are considering’ an agri- 
cultural product. The Sendte gave him’ 75 per’ cent. I do’ not 
think the glove manufacturers have enough protection. I do 
not! care how high a duty is If the industry needs it; whether 
it is the: rice industry, or the peanut industry, or any other 
industry, I have been voting for it, and I am going’ to: con- 
tinue to vote for it. 

Mr, HEFLIN. Mr. President-~ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield te the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr.. WILLIS.. The Senator from Alabama: told me that he 
has. some remarks: which he desires to make at this time, I 
have: been. recognized. by the Chair and have the fleor, but b 
will yield briefly. to. the: Senator. 

PEDERAL RESERVE BOARD, 
THP GOVERNOR MUST GO. 

Mr: HEFLIN. Mr. President, I rise’ to protest against the 
pernicious: activities of the Federal Reserve Board in inspiring 
friendly news articles for’ certain newspapers and suppressing 
news' items unfavorable to its reprehensible and dangerous 
conduct. 

IT want to read to the Senate a letter’ from an officer in the 
National and State Bankers’ Protective Association, of Atlanta, 
Ga: It reads as follows: 

Drar* Senator HeFr_in: I inclose herewith copy of a decision ren- 
dered June 26, 1922, making permanent an injunction granted by’ Judge 
Wolverton, United. States: jndge for the distriet of Oregon; in favor of 
the Brookings State Bank, of Oregon, against. the Federal. Reserve Bank 
of San Francisco, which explains itself. 

I do not’ see any references’ to this decision in the newspapers of 
this section of the country, I had a telegram with reference to’ it from 
the plaintiff? and. inquired of the Associated Press representative if 
they would carry the story, and he said it would be handled by the 
Pacific coast department. 

Did the papers in Washington carry any news story of the decision 
on June 27? If. not, it is pertinent to ask why an item of this sort, 
that is of interest to banking and business interests throughout the 
country; does not receive the same publicity that decisions that can be 
colored to appear as victories for the Federal reserve banks on the par 
clearanee question are given. 

Mr. President, I submit again to the President of the United 
States, to the Senate, and to the country that.the Federal Re- 
serve Board governor has dragged the Federal Reserve Board 
into partisan controversies and political activities.to an alarm- 
ing degree. The board’s power is being used for purpeses never 
dreamed of by those who created it. et me again call the 
attention of the President and the Congress to a decision handed 
down by: the: Supreme Court of the United States in whieh it 
severely condemns the conduct of the Federal Reserve Board. 

Is it not strange, Mr. President, that no item of news: went 
out. from: Washington telling the people of the country of. that 
important decision of the highest court in the land? Is: the 
Federal Reserve Board using its powerful influence to suppress 
news unfavorable to.it? An editorial was sent me from a paper 
out in one of the States asking why it was that this news was 
not sent out from the Capital? I ask the Senate and [I ask 
the country now: Why is it that the decisions of the Federal 
district courts and the Supreme Court condemning: and critieiz- 
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ing the conduct of the Federal Reserve Board are kept out of 
the newspapers of the country? 

Mr. President, I am going to read in my time briefty from the 
decision of the Supreme Court to which I referred to show how 
a Federal reserve bank accumulated checks amounting to thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of dollars and rushed in upon a 
poor little country bank and demanded’ payment all in one day. 
Here is what the Supreme Court said about that conduet, and 
I ask that it be printed’ in’ 8-point type. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered: 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Supreme Court said’: 

“The defendants’ say that the holder of a check has a right 
to’present it to the bank upon which it was drawn, for payment 
over the counter; and that, however many checks he may hold, 
he has the same right as‘to all of them, and may. present them 
all’ at’ once, whatever his motive or intent. * * * Most 
rights are qualified: A man has'at least as absolutea right to 
give his own money as he has to demand money from a party 
that has made no promise to him; yet if he’ gives it to indyce 
another to steal or niurder, the purpose of the act makes it a 
crime. 

“A bank that receives deposits to be drawn upon by cheek of 
course authorizes its depositors to draw checks against their 
accounts, and holders of such checks to present them for pay- 
ment. When we’ think of the ordinary case, the right of the 
holder is so unimpeded that it seems'to us absolute: But, looked 
at from either side, it can not be so. The interests of business 
also are recoguized as rights; protected against injury to a 
greater or less extent, and in case of conffict between the claims 
of business on the one side and of third persons on the other 
lines have to be drawn that limit both: A man has a right to 
give advice, but advice given for the sole purpose of injuring 
another’s business, and effective on a large scale; might create 
a cause’ of action. Banks, as we know them, could not exist if 
they could not rely upon averages, and lend a large part of the 
money that they receive from their depositors on the assumption 
that not more than a certain fraction of it will be demanded 
on any. one day. If without a word of falsehood, but acting 
from what we have called disinterested malevolence, a man by 
persuasion should organize and carry into effect a run upon a 
bank, and ruin it, we can not doubt that an action would lie. A 
similar result, even if less complete in its effect, is to be ex- 
pected from the course that the defendants are alleged to in- 
tend, and to determine whether they are authorized to follow 
that course it is not enough to refer to the general right of a 
holder of checks to present them, but it ig necessary to consider 
whether the collection of checks, and presenting them in a body, 
for the purpose of breaking down the petitioner’s business as 
now conducted, is justified by the ulterior purpose in view. 

“If this were a case of competition in private business, it 
would be hard to admit the justification of self-interest, consid- 
ering the now current opinion as to public policy, expressed in 
statutes and decisions. But this is not private business.” 

Now, Senators, get this suggestion: 

“The policy of the Federal reserve banks is governed by the 
policy of the United States with regard to them and to these 
relatively feeble competitors. We do not need aid from the 
debates upom the statute under which the reserve banks exist 
to assume that the United States did not intend by that statute 
to sanction this sort of warfare upon legitimate creations of 
the States.” 

And the business men and bankers of the country never knew 
about that decision of the United States Supreme Court. 

Now listen, Mr. President, to this: 

“Tt is alleged that, in pursuance of a policy accepted by the 
Federal Reserve. Board, the defendant bank has determined 


to use its power to compel the plaintiffs and others in like | ° 


situation to become. members of the defendant, or at least to 
open a nonmember clearing account with defendant and 
thereby, under the defendant’s requirements, to make it neces- 
sary for the plaintiffs to maintain a much larger reserve than 
in. their present condition they need.” 

They were attempting to drive them. out of business, to kill 
them, or to make them come in and join the system. Is it 
any wonder that the Federal Reserve Board did not want the 
business men and bankers to Know that the highest court in 
the country had condemned its conduct? Listen to this: 

“To accomplish the defendant’s wish, they intend to accumu- 
late checks upon the country banks. until they reach a large 
amount, and then to catise them to be presented for payment 
over the counter, or, by other devices detailed, to require pay- 
ment in cash in such wise as to compel the plaintiffs to’ main- 
tain so much cash in their vaults as to drive them out of busi- 
ness, or force them; if able, to submit to the defendant's scheme.” 
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Is not this a strong arraignment of the inexcusable conduct 
of the Federal Reserve Board’s conduct in trying to destroy, 
a country bank? Do you wonder that they wanted to. keep 
that news out of the newspapers? Does anybody doubt that 
they did keep it out? 

Now, Mr. President, here is another case almost identical 
with the one I have just mentioned. On June 26, 1922, in the 
case of the Brookings State Bank of Oregon against the Federal 
Reserve Bank of San Francisco, Judge Wolverton, United 
States district judge of Oregon, made permanent an injunction 
against the Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco. His deci- 
sion is in line with the one I read by the Supreme Court, but 
the news of this decision was likewise suppressed. 

Mr. President, there seems to be no extreme to which this 
board will not go with its cruel, coercive policies and punish- 
ments. Is it any wonder that State banks are asking the Presi- 
dent not to reappoint Governor Harding? Is it any wonder 
that members of the Federal reserve banking system are ask- 
ing the President not to reappoint him? 

Now, this decision of the Federal district court sustaining 
the position of a State bank recently in the State of Oregon is 
worthy of more than passing notice. I have scores of letters 
about it. I have had newspaper clippings about it. Quite a 
lot of literature upon the subject has strangely disappeared 
from my desk that I expected to use to-day. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, here is a letter from an officer of the National and State 
Banks’ Protective Association asking a Senator at the Capitol 
why it is that the papers do not carry the news when Federal 
district courts and the Supreme Court decided a case against 
the Federal Reserve Board’s oppressive orders and policies. I 
ask the question now. j 

Oh, Mr. President, I know that this bold and unbridled power 
that I am condemning is a dangerous power. It has its press 
agents to attack me in every quarter of the country. I firmly 
believe that inspired editorials attacking me are written and 
accounted for with coin at the instance of the Federal Reserve 
Board. A speech made in this body, which pleased the Federal 
Reserve Board, defended its policy, and the board took that 
speech and printed it by the thousands and hundreds of thou- 
sands and broadcast the country with it without a cent of cost 
to the man who made it. 

Mr. President, is it right and fair to permit such perversion 
of the Federal Reserve Board’s power? How long can a 
Senator who is not rich continue his fight for the rights and 
interests of the people against a paid press agency and the 
circulation in unlimited supplies of speeches attacking that 
Senator’s position? If a Senator makes a speech favorable to 
them, they have him praised by their press agents and circu- 
late his speech in large numbers without cost or expense to 
him. This is done at the expense of the banks and the Goy- 
ernment. If a Senator assails their position and dares to 
criticize their conduct, they refuse to permit some of the news- 
papers to carry to the country the news of the fight that he is 
making. Senators, is that right and is it fair? Should the 
Federal Reserve Board, a Government institution, be permitted 
to do such things? Senators, this conduct is fraught with 
grave danger to the country. 

Let me submit to the President and to the Senate what 
occurred with reference to similar conduct by another banking 
system at another time. Back in the days of President Jack- 
son the banking system of his time went into politics. The 
President himself had a measure that he wanted to put through 
Congress for the good of the American people. The banks 
wanted a certain other measure passed. They went to the 
President and told him that he must couple them together or 
at least consent to the passage of their measure, too. President 
Jackson said, “No; I am against your measure. The other 
measure is right and ought to pass,” Then they said, “ We 
will not permit your measure to pass.” He said, “Can you 
do that?” They said, “Yes.” He said, “That is too d—— 
much power for any institution in the country to have, and I 
will take it from you,” and he did take it from them. He 
drove them out of politics. I want to show what the Federal 
Reserve Board is doing toward meddling with politics and 
controversies of every kind right under the very eyes of a 
Republican Senate. A few months ago a Member of Congress 
in the other branch assailed the policy of the Federal Re- 
serve Board. What happened to him? He received a letter 
written by a member of the Federal Reserve Board, no doubt 
inspired by the governor of the board, telling him that he had 
better “lay off” of it, telling him that they would oppose 
him in the primaries, telling him to watch out, that he would 
have opposition, 

I want to tell the Senate that to-day that Member of the 
House who was thus threatened by the Federal Reserve Board 


has opposition. Are they carrying out the threat that they made ! 








to him? Are you going to permit such as that to go on, Sena- 
tors? What would Jackson have done if he had gotten hold of 
a letter that the head of the banking system had written to a 
Member of Congress who dared assail its policy and threaten- 
ing to have him defeated if he kept it up? What would Jackson 
have done? He would have removed him from office. 

Is the power and the influence of this great banking system 
to be used to suppress the truth and prevent just and righteous 
attacks from being made upon the policies of the Federal Re- 
serve Board? Are those who want to see the Federal Reserve 
Board kept true to the purposes for which it was created to be 
maligned and discouraged in their worthy efforts? 

Now, what else do we find? We find them not only threaten- 
ing a Member of the House but they criticized me in the letter 
which they wrote, saying that I had better “lay off” and that 
the other fellow had better “lay off.” Well, they have already 
threatened me. A newspaper reporter from this city sent to 
my State an article in which he said, naming the man, that 
Governor Harding and his friends were grooming a certain 
gentleman to oppose Senator Herrin in his next race for the 
Senate. I mention this to show you how the governor of the 
board is using his office in the attempt to frighten a Senator 
away from the honest discharge of his duty. Some of the papers 
that he has thus early inspired to attack me are also boosting 
the gentleman that “ Governor Harding and his friends” have 
suggested, and the political game of the Federal Reserve Board 
goes merrily on, All this is being paid for out of the funds of 
the banks, which I think includes Government money, because, 
I repeat, the earnings of those banks, if not misused or squan- 
dered for political purposes, would to the extent of 90 per cent 
of them go to the Government of the United States. Senators, 
do you believe that the people of the United States are going to 
submit to such practices? 

Mr. President, I have here the letter from the bank of Dallas, 
Tex. I want to comment upon it in this connection. In that 
letter it is said: 


As indicated in my reply to the second question, the fund was pro- 
vided by charging the same to our expense account and therefore came 
out of our earnings. 

Well, Mr. President, everyone who is familiar with the pro- 
visions of the Federal reserve act knows that after the run- 
ning expenses are paid, after dividends are paid, 90 per cent of 
the money left goes into the Federal Treasury. Now I hold that 
this board had no right to expend from $4,000 to $7,000 in cir- 
culating to thousands and thousands of people in the United 
States a speech made by one Senator full of inaccurate and in- 
correct statements criticizing and assailing another Senator and 
his speech. Therefore every dollar of the money which was 
used by the Federal reserve banks under the order of the 
governor of the Federal Reserve Board was misused. They had 
no right to expend that money in that way. 

Mr. President, the other day when discussing this matter the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLEAN], who has objected to 
granting me permission to secure the names of the people to 
whom this other speech was sent, said that I would deny the 
Federal Reserve Board free speech. I told him that there were 
various ways that the board had of reaching the country; that 
the newspaper columns were open to it; that pamphlets were 
written under its inspiration; that magazine articles were writ- 
ten and paid for by it; that speeches were made by members of 
the board and its agents and officials of ‘the banks, their cir- 
culation paid for by the Government or the banks, and that 
there was no denial of free speech or free communication from the 
board to the people. I have here a newspaper, the Charlotte 
Observer, which is published in Charlotte, N. C. Governor 
Harding was down there a few months ago and made a speech, 
and that newspaper carried it all; here it is, and it covers one 
side of the newspaper. Does that look as though the governor 
of the Federal Reserve Board has no opportunity to get his 
views before the people? 

Mr. President, there never was such a press agency in the 
world as this man has established. I asked the other day for 
permission to circulate my speech amongst the people who read 
the other speech sent out at the expense of the Government and 
the banks, a speech which assailed my position and which I 
claim is full of inaccurate statements; but the Senator from 
Connecticut persisted in his objection to my having that per- 
mission. Here is a letter from Quincy, Mass., just received, 
which reads: 

My Dear Sir: I am a reader of the Recorp. I want to congratulate 
you upon your exposé of the Federal Reserve Board. Keep up the good 
work. I am informed by credible authority that one of the banks 
here has made $150,000 in the past two years on Liberty loans and 
other United States securities. If all the factions here in Massachusetts 
will unite there is no doubt the senior United States Senator, H. C. 


Lover, can be defeated, 
Yours respectfully, 


CHARLES W. Hanscom, 








1922. 


Mr. President, here is a New England man—and I take ft he 
is a Republican—congratulating me upon the fight that I have 
made, and here is another New England man, a United States 
Senator, who will not even permit me to obtain the names of 
the people to whom a speech was sent attacking the position 
which that man congratulates me for taking. 

I want to analyze the ‘position of the Senator from Comnecti- 
cut for just a moment. The Senator from Connecticut said 
that he had taken an oath when he came into this body to sup- 
port free speech. Well, Mr. President, I claim that the Senater 
is denying free speech to me. There were two speeches made 
in the Senate, the speech by the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Grass], which was nearly five hours in length, and my reply, 
which was five and a half hours long, on the greatest question 
that has come before the American people in many years. Here 
is the situation: The Federal Reserve Board that conducted 
the deflation policy was defended by the Senator from Vir- 
ginia, and was indicted, arraigned, criticized, and condemned 
by me; and the facts that sustained my contention were fur- 
nished me by a former-Comptrolier of the Currency, Hon. John 
Skelton Williams, who himself was at the time a member of 
the Federal Reserve Board. I submit to the Senate and to the 
country and to all fair-minded people everywhere, that if this 
board picks out that speech and prints it and distributes it, I, 
another Senator, and being the Senator assailed and the Sena- 
tor taking the other side of the controversy, calling into ques- 
tion the conduct and deflation policy of the Federal Reserve 
Board, have a right to send my speech to those citizens who 
read the speech on the other side of the question; yet the 
Senator from Connecticut denies me the right to do that and 
then talks about free speech and fair play. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. MCLEAN. Of course the Senator from Alabama knows 
that I can not deny him the right to send his speech to anyone 
whom he desires to have read it. I did, however, object to the 
consideration of the resolution presented by the Senator frem 
Alabama which called upon the banks to disclose to the public 
their private correspondence. I am but one Member of this 
body, and that was my view about the matter. I did net think 
it was any concern of the Senate or that the Senate had any 
jurisdiction over the subject. The Senator at that time in- 
sisted that the governor of the Federal Reserve Board had no 
right to send out the-speech of the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Gass], and he criticized me very severely because I objected 
to the resolution requesting private institutions to disclose 
their private correspondence. That is as far as my objection 
went; but now the Senator has offered a resolution censuring 
the governor of the Federal Reserve Board because he sent out 
the speech of Senator Grass. 

I think if the Senator from Alabama could comprehend the 
position which he takes that he would be the first to denounce 
it as offensive to every principle of right and justice and in 
direct contravention of the constitutional guaranty of freedom 
of speech. 

That is all I have to say upon the subject. 


If the Senator 
can not look at it in the right light and he wants a vote of 
the Senate on the question he can have it at any time, as far as 


I am concerned. If he wants a vote now on his resolution 
censuring Governor Harding for sending out the speech of an- 
other Senator in defense of the board and in answer to a speech 
of the Senator from Alabama severely criticizing the board, 
he can have it at any time. His resolution is pending and he 
can have a vote now if he wants it. I simply wanted the reso- 
lution printed so that the Senate could realize its’full purport, 
and because its adoption would simply make the Senate ridicu- 
lous, in my opinion. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I have told some of the Sena- 
tors that I would not take up the time to try to pass the reso- 
lution to-day because I was satisfied the Senator from Con- 
necticut would object. He always has objected; he is the per- 
sistent Senator on the other side who has kept me from get- 
ting the infermation that I want. Mr. President, I believe all 
the constituents of the Senator, when I get the facts properly 
before them, as I will, will agree that he has done wreng in 
denying to me the right to send my speech to the people who 
read the speech attacking me and trying to refute the position 
which { have taken in the interest of truth, right, and justice. 

I believe that the Senator is the only ene in this body who 
can not draw the distinction between the Federal Reserve 
Board giving its views through the Federal Reserve Bulletin, 
giving out interviews in the newspapers, writing articles in 
magazines, and making speeches at public gatherings, and 
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sending out a speech that is made in the Senate attacking 
another Senator and using the Government’s funds to carry on 
@ campaign in behalf of one idea and one Senator against 
another idea and another Senator. I have not asked for the 
correspondence of a single Federal reserve bank. I did want 
the letter sent out with the Glass speech, but I have aban- 
doned that ‘for the time being. I simply want the names and 
post-office addresses of American citizens who have had sent 
to them a speech attacking me and assailing my position so 
that I can send my speech to the same people. Is there any- 
thing unfair about that? I believe every Senator in this body 
will draw the distinction that I have made except the Senator 
from Connecticut. I would that the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Lopge], the leader of the other site, would induce 
the Senator from Connecticut to withdraw from his position. 
I trust that the Senator from Massachusetts will aid me in 
securing the list of those to whom 142,000 copies of the speech 
of the Senator from Virginia were sent. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator briefly. 

Mr. McLBAN. I tried to make it clear to the Senator that 
he can have a vote now if he wants it on his pending resolution. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I told the Senator I had promised him and 
others I was not going to call it up for action to-day. I have 
already stated that. This news is going into his State from 
time to time, and I am going to keep it going in there through 
the medium of the hundreds of copies of the CoNnGRESSIONAL 
Recorp that go there, so that the people there shall know the 
truth. There is not a fair-minded man in the world—I do not 
care who he is—who will say if a speech is made in this body 
on a public question attacking another Senator and copies of 
it are sent out at the expense of a Government institution, at 
the instance of the Federal Reserve Board, that that other 
Senator is not entitled to know at least to whom that speech 
was sent in order that he may, of his own motion and out of 
his own purse, send them his speech if he wants to do so. 
That is the distinction I am trying to get into the head of the 
Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. McLHAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama further yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes, sir; I yield to the Senator. Every time 
I yield to him he gets deeper and deeper in the mire. I yield. 

Mr. McLEAN. The Senator from Alabama may be right 
about that. Let us find out. He has insisted several times 
that I was the only Member of this bedy who would object 
to the adoption of his pending resolution. I think, in fairness 
to me, he ought to let it come to a vote, and we will find out 
whether or not I am the only man in this body who is in the 
mire. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Not to-day, because I promised that I would 
not call it up, and I am going to keep my word. 

Mr. McLEAN. I do not know who the Senator promised 
that he would not bring up his resolution; but if he is going 
to make these statements accusing me of being the only Mem- 
ber of this body who is opposed to his pending resolution, I 
think he ought to be willing to risk a vote. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I will bring it up. I may add something 
more to it before I bring it up. I should like to have a roll call 
on it when I do get it up. 

Mr. McLEAN. I hope so; and I am rather confident that the 
Senator will modify his resolution, for I am satisfied that it 
would receive but few votes in this bedy. I repeat what I said 
before. I think the Senator from Alabama, if he could com- 
prehend the position in which he has put himself, would be 
the first man in this bedy to denounce the proposal contained 
in his resolution. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I realize exactly what sort of 
position I am putting some Senators in. The Bible tells us to 
announce on which side we are, and it says: “Who is on the 
Lord’s side and who is on the side of Mammen?” ‘That is the 
question here: Who is on the side of the people, who is on the 
side of fair play, who is on the side of just dealing—myself 
or the Senator from Connecticut? 

I am trying to drive the Federal Reserve Board and banks 
out of politics, and the Senator frem Connecticut is defending 
them and holding them in and encouraging them and aiding 
and abetting them in every way that he can upon this fleor, I 
have witnessed it-from time to time. I do not think there is 
any doubt in the minds of Senaters here as to where the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut stands. The Senator was probably 
raised in an environment that fitted him peculiarly for the 
service that he is rendering to the great Wall Street banking 
interest that holds the country by the throat and paralyzes 
every walk of business in its confines. I am assailing the mis- 
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use of a great power. I want to read again, for the benefit of 
the Senator, this quotation, which I have read before and not 
a line of it has ever been carried from the press of the Capital 
to the papers of the country. It is a quotation from Lincoln, 
the great martyred President. Here it is: 

Any movement to artificially deflate before the debt can be paid, to 
change the medium of circulation upon which the debt was contracted, 
would be a crime. 

That is what I am fighting. What was done in this country? 
Debts were contracted. Who induced the people to contract 
them? The Government. What did it tell them? It said, 
“ Buy Liberty bonds. Pay for them on the installment plan. You 
will never be pushed. You can get the money from the banks.” 
Inflation was indulged in. Prosperity was here. People bought 
goods at the top-notch price. They went into debt for every- 
thing; and then what happened? Why, in the midsummer of 
1920 deflation fell like a thunderbolt,. caught these people by 
the throat, and compelled them to try to pay their debts in- 
curred under inflation, as Lincoln says, with a deflated dollar. 
The Senator from Connecticut can not understand why I am 
trying to make that crime odious in the eyes of the living and 
odious in the eyes of those who shall come after us; and I 
intend to do it if I live. 

If the Senator could see the letters that I have from his own 
State and from other sections of the country, he would see 
how the people out amongst the rank and file are feeling. I 
know how the purse-proud plutocrats who made their millions 
and hundreds of millions and even their billions out of the 
distress and losses of the people of the South and West, 
60,000,000 of them, feel about it. They say, “ Suppress this 
fellow. Do not give any publicity to his speech. Send out 
everything you can attacking him. Circulate the speeches of 
those who assail him. Pay for them out of the banks’ earn- 
ings. Pay for them out of the money of the Government. Sup- 
press him, fight it out, and make all those hereafter who dare 
to criticize any policy of the system know what fate awaits 
them.” 

That is the position of the millionaire Senator from Con- 
necticut. who stands here and champions the cause of the pluto- 
cratic banking fraternity of Wall Street. This is not any 
child’s play, and I will inform the Senator from Connecticut 
before this battle is over that he will realize that it is far from 
being a butterfly parade. It strikes at the very root of the 
people’s business. They demand honest treatment, fair treat- 
ment of the business of the American man. I do not care 
whether he is a crossroads merchant or a hod carrier, a hoe 
hand, a farmer, a merchant, a clerk, a doctor, a preacher, ‘a 
teacher, or what not; I demand fair treatment for him, and 
every dollar of currency and credit he needs to carry on his 
business. This country can do it, and has done it. I denounce 
the Federal Reserve Board’s deflation policy as the robber 
scheme of Wall Street. 

I want to read from Mr. Lincoln a few more lines. I am 
going to read this so often that I will have it haunting the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut when these bank palaces of Wall Street 
loom in his visions and his dreams. I want Lincoln’s words to 
ring in his ears as he sees the distress amongst the people in 
the South and West, men and women prosperous two years ago 
reduced to a state of poverty now. I want him to remember the 
words of Lincoln: 

I warn the American people not to permit a repetition of the crimes 
of history. Following great periods of inflation, if drastic artificial 
deflation is attempted disastrous results must follow. I warn them not 
to ee the money powers to take advantage of the condition of the 
people. 

What did they do here? They took advantage of the condi- 
tion of the people. What did they do? They permitted every 
farmer in the South and West to buy material for making the 
erop of 1920. They never even whispered “ deflation ” until the 
crop was planted, until agricultural implements had been 
bought at a high price, until fertilizers were bought at a high 
price, until tractors and other machinery to conduct the farm 
had been bought, and the farmers had gone into debt, and the 
merchants had let out their goods, and the banks were tied up 
with loans. Not a step was taken until that was done. Then 
deflation commenced, and they took advantage of the people, 
and that is what Lincoln was talking about: 

I warn them not to permit high and usurious interest rates, con- 
traction of the currency, or any change in the circulating medium that 
will affect the debt contracted until it has been discharged. 

There is the eternal doctrine. 

Lincoln was right, and the Federal Reserve Board’s deflation 
policy was criminal. 

I stand for that doctrine. What would he think if he could 
come back and walk into this Chamber and see the head of the 
great Banking and Currency Committee of the Senate, the Sen- 
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ator from Connecticut, defending this deflation policy, inaugu- 
rating legislation for the purpose of carrying it out, the 
author of the progressive interest rate that charged from 7 per 
cent to 874 per cent, the usurious rates that Lincoln denounced, 
growing out of the amendment offered and enacted at the in- 
stance of the Senator from Connecticut? What would Lincoln 
think? What would he say if he could find these men commit- 
ting such crimes parading under the name of the party of 
Lincoln? He would lash them with thorns and scorpions, and 
then you talk about the Senator from Alabama, and say that 
“if he could realize” he would probably change his views! 

Change my view, when I have seen the hollow look in the 
eyes of men, women, and children made miserable and des- 
perate under this deadly deflation? Change my view, when I 
have looked upon mounds of earth where sleep men who killed 
themselves because of that policy? Change my view, when I 
have seen half the mother herds of the West driven to the 
market place and slaughtered and sold to enforce collections 
under that deflation policy? Change my view and remain 
silent, when I see our great banking system perverted and 
dragged into politics? 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, I dislike very much to inter- 
rupt the Senator. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Make it very brief, please, because I want to 
finish my remarks, 

Mr. McLEAN. If the Senator will pardon me once more, I 
will try not to interrupt the thread of his remarks again. 

The Senator knows that the deflation policy which he con- 
demns so severely was brought about when Mr. Wilson was 
President of the United States. 

Mr. HEFLIN. President Wilson was sick, and did not know 
anything about this deflation. It was carried on while he was 
prone upon his back. 

Mr. McLEAN. He was all the President we had at that 
time. 

Mr. HEFLIN. You will find out from the speech that I made 
here February 9, 1922, who it was that started this policy, and 
it tells the story about the Senator from Connecticut. Maybe 
that is the reason why he does not want this speech to be cir- 
culated to the people who read the one sent out by the board. 
There it is, five hours and a half long; and I challenge the 
Senator, as the head of the Banking and Currency Committee, 
to refute these figures here about contraction and deflation, 
and I challenge him to refute any one of them. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, I was about to add to the fact 
that this deflation policy was brought about when Mr. Wilson 
was President of the United States the further fact that the 
Federal Reserve Board at that time was composed of Democrats. 
I think the board at that time was composed entirely of Demo- 
crats, 

Mr. HEFLIN. No, sir; there never have been but two Demo- 
crats on it at any one time—not over three, at any rate, accord- 
ing to my understanding. 

Mr. McLEAN. The Senator is mistaken about that; but 
never mind. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator can make his speech in his own 
time. I do not want my speech filled up with these misunder- 
standings that the Senator has. I have studied this question. 

Mr. McLEAN. I just wanted the Senator from Alabama to 
realize that he had magnified the importance of my influence 
over the deflation policy, as I had nothing whatever to do with 
it. So far as the officials of the United States were concerned 
in it in any way, they were composed entirely of Democrats. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Was not the Senator the author of the pro- 
gressive interest rate amendment? 

Mr. McLEAN. No; I was not. That bill was prepared by 
the Federal Reserve Board. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator introduced it, did he not? 

Mr. McLEAN. I did, at the request of the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

Mr. HEFLIN. At the request of the Federal Reserve Board 
governor? 

Mr, McLEAN. I did. 

Mr. HEFLIN. That proves exactly my contention. 

Mr. McLEAN. And it passed with very few dissenting votes. 
I do not know that there was any opposition to it. There was 
some slight opposition, I believe. I think very likely the Sen- 
ator from Alabama opposed it. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I was not here. It was in April, 1920, and 
I was making my race for the nomination to the Senate in the 
primary at that time. I wish I had been here. 

Mr. McLEAN. I simply wanted to call the attention of the 
Senator to the fact that I had absolutely nothing to do with the 
deflation policy of the Democratic administration. The bill 
that the Senator refers to gave the board a wide discretion, 
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Mr. HEFLIN. Oh, Mr. President, it is interesting to hear 
the Senator from Connecticut at last deny any connection with 
deflation. He is the chairman of the Banking and Currency 
Committee of the Senate. He introduced the amendment that 
set this machinery in motion that charged an interest rate 
ranging from 7 per cent to 874 per cent, usurious interest rates 
that murdered business, and the Senator now excuses himself 
by saying that the Federal Reserve Board governor asked him 
to do it, and he did it, and yet he had nothing to do with it. 
He was a Member of the Senate. He was, as now, the chairman 
of that committee. They asked him to introduce the amend- 
ment. He did introduce it. He asked that it be made a law. 
Is he not a party to it? 


By their fruits ye shall know them. 


If he did not indorse it, why did he not decline to introduce 
it? If he was not for it, why did he not fight it after he 
introduced it? By the fact that he introduced it, the fact that 
he sought its passage, the fact that he secured its passage, 
and all this ruin has come out of it, he is tied up with the 
governor of the Federal Reserve Board and ought to be made 
by his constituents to bear his share of the blame that attaches 
and for the ruin that it wrought. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Alabama yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield. I ask the Senator if he repudiates 
the deflation policy? 

Mr. McLEAN. My only criticism of the Federal Reserve 
Board is that it did not begin to deflate a year earlier. The 
Senator knows very well that the delay was due to the fact 
that at that time Mr. McAdoo, Secretary of the Treasury, 
instead of issuing bonds or trying to secure the additional 
money required by taxation, issued three or four billions, and 
I think nearly five billions, of short-time certificates, and 
those certificates could not be absorbed by the public. Con- 
sequently the banks had to hold them, and in view of the rate 
which the Government paid the banks—I think it was 5 per 
cent at that time—it was impossible for the Federal Reserve 
Board to raise the discount rate, and it was entirely due to 
that mistake in judgment, which I think was a very serious 
one on the part of the Secretary of the Treasury, that the 
Federal Reserve Board could not begin its deflation policy 
earlier. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, the Senator says that is the 
only criticism he has to offer. The Senator knows, or should 
know, that the progressive interest rate, ranging from 7 to 874 
per cent, was applied only to the cotton section, the grain, and 
cattle sections of the United States. The banks at Atlanta, 
Dallas, St. Louis, and Kansas City had the progressive rate 
applied to them, -but the other eight banks in the commercial 
territories and industrial territories did not have it applied to 
them. It was used only in the agricultural sections, to the ruin 
of the agriculture of the United States; and the Senator says 
he has no criticism except that it was not done soon enough. 

I know men, of my own personal knowledge, who killed them- 
selves on account of it. The Senator regrets they did not do it 
a year sooner, I presume. I know farmers whose farms were 
taken from them. I know men who were home owners who are 
now tenants. I know able-bodied men who were employed, 
making a living wage, and doing well, who are now out of em- 
ployment, walking the streets, begging for something on which 
to live. And the Senator regrets that that was not brought 
about a year earlier. 

Mr. McLEAN. If the deflation policy had been begun a year 
earlier the farmers would not have been led into the condition 
in which they found themselves, and for that reason they would 
have been saved many millions of dollars. I want to say to the 
Senator from Alabama that if the Government should follow 
his policy and attempt to cure inflation by more inflation we 
would find ourselves in precisely the position Russia, Germany, 
and Austria are in to-day. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I did not yield to the Senator for a speech of 
that character. I would rather he would make it in his own 
time, because it is the character of speech that will not stand 
alone. 

Mr. President, the Senator says we would have been in the fix 
Russia is in. I want to inform the Senator, who ought to know, 
as he is the chairman of the Banking and Currency Committee, 
that the gold reserve in the United States was lower in the fail 
of 1918 than it was in the year of deflation, 1920, and I challenge 
him to disprove that statement. The gold reserve was not even 
seriously approached in 1920. There was no danger from that 
source. There was no occasion for drastic, deadly deflation at 
the time it was brought about. That is why I am complaining. 
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If it had been a matter of life and death it would have been a 
different proposition altogether, but there was nothing in the 
situation that justified or excused in any way the kind of defla- 
tfon that was brought about. I charge that Wall Street saw an 
opportunity to make hundreds of millions of dollars out of Lib- 
erty bonds by driving them out of the hands of the people in 
the country, by refusing loans on them at the banks, and by get- 
ting them down in price and getting them into their own hands. 

They thought they could make their hundreds of millions 
and they did it, just as I said they would. I said that Wall 
Street speculators wanted to beat the price of cotton down from 
40 to 10 cents and make millions and hundreds of millions, and 
they did, I said those speculators wanted to beat the price of 
wheat and corn and oats down and make hundreds of millions, 
and they did. -I said they wanted to force the cattle on the 
market, so that they could speculate and make millions and 
hundreds of millions on them, and they did. This thing was 
not a matter of just deflating for deflation’s sake. It was car- 
ried on for the purpose of making money for the people who 
inspired it and ordered it. That is what I am talking about. 
That is what I know is true, and that is what the American 
people shall know. I do not intend that any highbrow shall 
stand in this place or elsewhere and deceive the people, and say 
that it had to be done. I am showing that it did not have to be 
done, and that the way it was done was a crime. 
I am showing. 

Mr. President, John Skelton Williams suggested a way. The 
editor of the Manufacturers’ Record, Mr. Edmonds, suggested 
a way. Ex-Governor Stokes, of New Jersey, suggested a way. 
Colonel Armstrong, the author of the book dealing with de- 
flation called “The Crime of ’20,” suggested a way; and I and 
others suggested a way; and it was not the mere running of a 
printing press. It was for keeping the gold reserve intact and 
issuing the credits which were unused, which we had at that 
time, without endangering the gold reserve. That is what could 
and should have been done. 

Now I am going to read some figures to the Senator which 
will be in the Recorp, and it is open to him every day, as long 
as he is in this body, to refute them if he can. 

I charge that on May 28, 1920—page 748, Federal Reserve 
Bulletin, 1920—loans, discounts, and bought paper held by all 
the 12 Federal reserve banks amounted to $2,938,031,000. 

August 31, 1921—page 1240, Federal Reserve Bulletin, 1921— 
$1,527,255,000. 

January 25, 1922, $932,882,000. 

It was coming down, and down in a hurrry, like dropping 
something off Pikes Peak; and yet the Senator and others deny 
that there was deflation. 

Contraction of credits by the 12 Federal reserve banks. I 
charge, and challenge the Senator from Connecticut to refute 
these figures, that from May 28, 1920, to August 31, 1921, con- 
traction of credits by the 12 Federal reserve banks was 
$1,410,776,000, and from May 28, 1920, to January 25, 1922, was 
$2,005,149,000. 

Contraction of Federal reserve notes in circulation, I charge, 
from May 28, 1920, to August 31, 1921, was $625,555,000. 

May 28, 1920, to January 25, 1922, it was $923,02U.000. 

There is a way to settle this issue. I challenge the Senator 
from Connecticut, the chairman of the Banking and Currency 
Committee, to refute the figures that I have given. 

They are as firm and impregnable as the Rock of Ages. If 
they are true the statements which the Senator from Connec- 
ticut is protecting, and which are being sent out in the Glass 
speech, are not true and are not the facts in the case, 

That is a simple, plain, straightforward statement, and if 
that other speech contains misinformation it is wrong to circu- 
late it, leaving out of consideration the question that another 
Senator was attacked and assailed in that speech. There 
are the figures. I challenge the Senator, the chairman of the 
Banking and Currency Committee, I challenge any member of 
the committee with him, to refute these figures. 

Mr. President, the Senator says deflation was not commenced 
in time. I knew they were trying to have deflation before it 
was brought about. It was started when the senior Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. McCormick] passed through this body, a 
Republican Senate, a deflation resolution, on May 17, 1920, and 
just before that the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Connecticut, which enabled them to cut the throat of legitimate 
business the country over, had been enacted, and deflation 
was commenced. 

The: Senator says it did not commence soon enough. It has 
practically ruined the farmers of the country. It has bank- 
rupted nearly every merchant in the South and West. It has 
tied up and literally choked to death the country banker. It 
has thrown out of employment 7,000,000 wage earners in the 
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country. Men fairly well to do have been hard pressed to raise 
money to pay their taxes. That is the deadly fruit of defla- 
tion, and the Senator from Connecticut helped to bring it about, 
defends it now, and only says that it did not commence soon 
enough to suit him. 

Mr. President, he says ex-Secretary McAdoo would not permit 
it to start sooner. No; McAdoo would not permit it to start at 
all, as it was conducted. McAdoo had aided the South and 
aided the West with money when they were in dire distress. 
MeAdoo would never have been a party to the deflation policy 
eonducted and carried out. He is a friend to honest business. 
They never could have put any robber scheme over under the 
name of McAdoo while he held the office of Secretary of the 


















Treasury. 
If they had done as the Senator from Connecticut suggests, 
© Liberty bonds would not have been sold, demoralization would 









have come quicker, and the deception would have been greater. 

The Senator from Connecticut and others like him might just 
as well get it out of their heads that they can fool the people 
or Members of Congress any longer by having two or three 
astute politicians and expert bankers learn all they can about 
the banking business and get up and talk learnedly and deceive 
the public as to what has been done. We know now that the 
money supply of the country must be so handled that business 
can have it and eredit be extended, or business will not prosper. 
We all know now that to contract the currency, to call money in, 
to force the collection of loans in drastic fashion in time of 
stress, to deny credit kills business, closes industry, turns labor- 
ers out of empleyment, and destroys agriculture. It is plain and 
simple. Thank God, some of us who represent the people have 
studied this question, and we know what has happened and how 
the people have suffered. We do not intend that Wall Street 
shall have this feast and hoard billions of dollars out of the 
distress and misfortune of sixty-odd million people of the South 
and West. Is there a way to get this truth to the country? 
Read the letters I am getting from every State in the Union 
and see. Yes; the Conepessi0NAL Recoxp is carrying the facts 
as we give them from the Government's record, and the truth is 
becoming known. Letters are coming in from every section 
indorsmg my position. Why should net they indorse it when 
I stand here with the figures I have quoted and which have 

7 gone oat in the ConeREssionaL REcoRD? 

I challenged the Senator from Connecticut to refute the fig- 
ures and he is as silent as the tomb. I challenge him for to- 
morrow, for the next day, and for every day until this Con- 
gress adjourns to refute the figures that I have given on drastic 
and destructive deflation. If those figures are correct my posi- 
tion is correct. If those figures are correct the position of the 
Senater from Virginia [Mr. Guiass] is ineerreet. The people 
ave entitled to have the correct position. If they have the 
Giass speech, I contend that they have the ineorreet position. 
My position being the correct one, I submit that they are en- 
tilled to have it. But I can not even get the names of those 
to whom the other speech, full of inaccurate and ineerrect state- 
ments, has been sent at the expense of the Government and the 
Government banks. 

Mr. President, before I conelude I want to touch very briefly 

gain upon a subject to which I have previously referred. Here 

is the Federal Reserve Board carrying on a political propa- 
ganda, taking the speech of one Senator attacking the position 
of anether Senator and sending it out and then writing to a 
Member of Congress—yes ; daring te write to a Member of Con- 
gress—telling him to cease his criticisms of them or they will 
use their power to defeat him in the primary. Senators sit 
here and permit this Federal Reserve Board power to be per- 
verted from the ends of its institution and used to intimidate 
and drive away from attacks upon their conduct Members of 
Congress sent here to represent their constituents and sworn 
ie support the Constitution of the United States. Senators, it 
is my duty and the duty of all Senators te ery out against such 
dangerous conduct; but you are in power and can stop it if you 
wish to do so, 

What else? Why, Mr. President, a speech is made in this 
body by a Senator, which appeals to them, which defends their 
conduct. Did they threaten him? Ob, neo. What did they do in 
the other case? They wrote the Congressman a letter and 
threatened him with opposition in the primary. That is the 
substance of their threat. Is that the function of the Federal 
Reserve Board? What did they do to the Senator who de- 
fended their policy? They patted him on his back. They took 
his speech without expense to him at all, printed it and cir- 
culated it throughout the system, 142,000 copies of it, at an 
expense of between $4,000 and $7,000. What did they do to the 
Senator who assailed their position? They had their yelpers 
whom they have hired in the newspaper world to attack him 


not. 
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on every side. What else? They refused even to tell him to 
whom they had sent the speech attacking him. Who defends 
them in that? The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean}. 
Mr. President, I did want to say something this morning 
about a gentleman who was on the pay roll of the board, but I 
shall do that at another time. From time to time, without 
wearying the Senate and consuming too much of its time, I 
shall wage this war against the governor of the Federal Reserve 
Board, who is using his office and using his power and every 
agency under his command to have himself reappointed. 
would be a ealamity to the country, a calamity to the busi- 
ness life of the Nation to reappoint him. It would be the worst 
thing the President could do, and I am hoping and praying 
for the good of the system itself and in the interest of restoring 
the Federal Reserve Board to confidence in the minds and 
hearts of the people of the country, that it will not be done. 
In the name of the honest, efficient, and fair administration 
of the Federal reserve banking system I hope and pray that the 
President will not reappoint him—and I predict that he will 





The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes, 

Mr. WILLIS, Mr. President, in the controversy between 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. HEFLin] and his distinguished 
friend the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] we have 
drifted far afield. I shall address the Senate only very briefly, 
and in the time I shall speak I shall direct my remarks to the 
subject under consideration, namely, the amendment offered by 
the Senater from Wisconsin [Mr. LeENzoot] to the amendment 
of the committee. I shall not undertake to go into the de- 
tails of the preduction of wool or the manufacture of wool, 
because others here are more competent to do that than am I. 

I want in the first place rather to call attention to the 
utterly unfair and untruthful representations that have been 
made throughout the country by propagandists against the bill. 
I say this without, of course, any reference to anything that 
anyone has said in the Senate, because there has been no mis- 
representation here so far as I knew. I approach this from 
a viewpoint friendly to the attitude taken by the able Senator 
my friend from Wisconsin [Mr. LENRoor]. 
when he led the fight a few days ago, which he led quite suc- 
cessfully, in favor of lower rates of duty on the coarser yarns 
and the coarser grade of cotton cloth, I had the honor to fol- 
lew his leadership. I can not follow him now, because I be- 
lieve the facts are quite different in this case from what they 
were in that case, and beeause I think the reasons do not 
justify the adoption of the amendment which the Senator from 


He will recall that 


Now, Mr. President, what is the nature of the opposition in 
the country to the committee amendment in schedule 11, the 
wool schedule? I think it is the most unfair, the most de- 
ceptive, the best calculated to misrepresent, of any propaganda 
I am speaking now be- 
cause I want thus publicly to make answer to a letter which 
came to me this morning from a citizen of Pennsylvania, a gen- 
tleman in the city of Philadelphia, whose name I shall not 
give, beeause I do not believe this is the proper place for per- 
Sonal attacks upon citizens, His letter to me was prompted, I 
Suppose, by something he had seen in some newspaper relative 
to a statement I had made in an address outside of the Senate 
and in some letters I had written to people who had written 
to me evidently under a total misapprehension of the facts. 

A gentleman in my State had written me saying that if the 
proposed tariff rate of 33 cents per scoured pound of wool were 
enacted into law the prices of suits and overcoats would thereby 
be inereased from $5 to $7 each. Of course, I wrote to the 
gentleman calling his attention te the facts. Of course, that 
could not possibly be true. All of the wool in a suit and all 
of the wool in an overcoat, including the duty, could not pos- 
sibly cost $5. It is simply misrepresentation, and particularly 
is that true when it is stated, as it was stated and has been 
Senators have received, 
that because of the proposed change in the law it would be 
necessary immediately to bring about this increase in the re- 


How perfectly absurd and inexcusable and indefensible is 
that proposition is apparent when it is realized that the pres- 
ent amendment, as the committee have reported it, propeses a 
reduction, not an increase, because it is, of course, well known 
that the present law provides a duty of 45 cents on the scoured 
pound, while the duty here proposed by the committee is 33 
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cents on the scoured pound. If these propagandists are to in- 
erease the price of a suit of clothes $5 because we decrease 
the rate of duty on wool 12 cents a pound, I wonder how much 
they would increase the price if we took the tariff off alto- 
gether? 

I say it is propaganda calculated to deceive, and it has de- 
ceived some very good people. I do not know who these self- 
appointed guardians of the people’s interests are. I have 
saved all the form letters which have come to me. I have quite 
an interesting collection of them, all printed on the same kind 
of paper, all couched in the same language. Where do they 
come from? Who is paying for them? It is inconceivable that 
hundreds of men in different sections of the country should 
happen to think of the terms of the bill in exactly the same way 
and to couch their statements in exactly the same phrases. Of 
course, it is perfectly apparent that certain gentlemen are get- 
ting up these form letters and sending them out and, through 
misleading circulars, are getting constituents of Senators to 
send the letters in here in the hope that they may frighten some- 
body by oft repetition of falsehoods and half truths. 

I hold in my hand one of the form letters to which I have 
referred. Every Senator, I suspect, has received scores like it. 
I shall not take the time to read it all. As I said, I have large 
numbers of them, all printed on the same kind of paper, evi- 
dently gotten out in the office of some importers’ organization 
somewhere, who are opposed to the passage of the bill because 
they are only interested in the maintenance of their own profits 
which they exact from the business which passes through our 
ports in case we continue to import a major portion of our wool 
and woolen goods. They are more interested in the mainte 
nance of those profits than they are in the building up of the 
industries of the country and the prosperity of the American 
people. 

I may say here that I think one of the things which enters 
into the propaganda is the influence of certain international 
bankers in the country who, because of their investments, are 
more interested in foreign countries and in foreign bonds than 
they are in the prosperity of this country. They are, there- 
fore, willing to stand behind this propaganda of misrepresenta- 
tion in order to build up somewhere else and make their bond 
holdings more secure, not caring particularly what happens in 
this country. Starting out with that sort of idea, they make 
these misrepresentations. I -say they have deceived many 
honest people. I have here letters from manufacturers in my 
own State protesting against the protection for the farmers’ 
products, and I have in another folder letters from the same 
men asking for protection on their own products. Well, either 
we shall have a protective tariff to take care of every legiti- 
mate industry in the country, including agriculture and wool- 
growing, or else there will not be any protective tariff for 
anybody. If legitimate protection is to be denied to the Ameri- 
can farmer, in my judgment the American farmer will see to 
it that if he has to sell in a free-trade market others are to 
sell in a free-trade market. 

What did these propaganda letters say? Here is one: 

I desire to register my vigorous protest against schedule 11 of the 
Fordney-McCuimber tariff bill that proposes a duty on raw wool of 33 
cents a pound. 

Now, Mr. President, just why did they state it that way in 
the letter—“a duty on raw wool of 33 cents a pound”? Be- 
cause they want to use half truth as a means to deceive; that 
is why. Every Senator and everybody else who has investi- 
gated the question knows that no such proposition is contained 
in the pending bill. The 33 cents a pound duty is on the 
scoured content, but, supposing that the average citizen will not 
take the pains to look that up, the paid propagandist couches 
his letter in that form and says that this bill proposes a duty 
of 33 cents a pound on raw wool. That is misrepresentation 
No. 1. 

The fact is—which everybody knows, as I have just stated— 
that 33 cents on the scoured pound of wool is approximately 
11 cents a pound on the raw wool. It would not have been so 
much of a bogey if they had stated it as it is; if they had 
stated the duty as being 11 cents a pound, that would not have 
frightened the people so much. Consequently they put it in 
the other form, so as to create as unfavorable an impression 
as possible, 

As I started to say, I replied to some of these letters simply 
stating the facts. I also made some addresses outside of the 
Senate, which apparently have been commented upon in the 
press. I do not know just how this gentleman was induced to 
write to me. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 
the chair). Does the Senator from Ohio yield to the Senator 
from New Mexico? 
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Mr. WILLIS. I yield. 

Mr. BURSUM. Is it not true that the reason a great many 
oppose the duty being based on the clean wool and favor the 
duty being based on wool in the grease is because the duty on 
the wool in the grease affords an opportunity to cheat the 
Government and to cheat the public and to profit by that reduc- 
tion in the duty? 

Mr. WILLIS. That is true without doubt, because it will 
make possible the very monstrous scandal which occurred under 
the Payne-Aldrich law. 

Mr. BURSUM. Absolutely. 

Mr. WILLIS. And I very much fear, though I know the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. LENRooT] does not intend it, that 
if his amendment shall be adopted we shall have a repetition 
of the indefensible situation which was created by the skirting 
clause of the Payne-Aldrich law. This gentleman in Philadel- 
phia, evidently having seen something that I had said, writes 
me as follows: 

Everybody who handles the wool— 

I had made the statement which is, of course, simply a mat- 
ter of arithmetic, that, taking the usual amount of wool that 
would be used and figuring the rate as it is proposed in the 
pending bill, the actual amount of duty on the wool in a suit 
of clothes would probably not be more than $1 or thereabouts. 
He says: 

Everybody who handles the wool, from the finished wool up to the 
time it is ready to sell to the consumer, must add the additional profit 
which pyramids, and by the time it reaches the consumer the original 
$1 advance is considerably increased. For instance, if the wool man 
pays $1 advance and he does business on a 10 per cent profit he must 
naturally sell it to the yarn spinner at $1.10. The yarn spinner’s 
gross profit is 25 per cent— 

Senators will observe that this gentleman is viewing with 
great equanimity and great complacency the fact that the yarn 
spinner is to make a profit of 25 per cent; he figures that as 
being something absolutely necessary; that the wool man must 
make a 10 per cent profit; the spinner must make a 25 per cent 
profit; the manufacturer must have his gross profit of 25 per 
cent, which must be added to the $1.55. It is all right for the 
spinner to make 25 per cent; it is all right for the manufacturer 
to make 25 per cent; that must be provided for; but as soon as 
anybody suggests that the farmer who produced the wool is to 
have a little protection on his product, then these self-appointed 
guardians, the representatives of the free-trade importers, shed 
crocodile tears worrying about the dear consumers, whom they 
have plundered all these years, and they are trying to lay on the 
farmer and on the tariff their sins in so plundering the con- 
sumer. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield. 

Mr. BURSUM. Is it not a fact that the propaganda being 
sent out by certain importers and by some manufacturers to the 
effect that the proposed tariff, if adopted, will increase the cost 
is absolutely misleading, and is done for a malicious purpose 
and to serve their own ends; and also that that fact is ap- 
parent from the circumstance that there are around 100,000,000 
pounds of wool now in bond waiting to come into this country 
upon the passage of the pending tariff bill should the bill be 
enacted into law? 

Mr. WILLIS. Which incidentally, the Senator from New 
Mexico will, of course, recognize is the best possible proof of 
the statement which I made, that the pending bill proposes not 
to increase the present rates but to reduce them. 

Mr. BURSUM. It proposes to reduce the rates. 

Mr. WILLIS. That is why wool is piled up in the ware- 
houses to-day, a hundred million pounds of it—awaiting the 
passage of the bill. Notwithstanding that fact, however, the 
propagandists fill the country with lamentations, on the theory 
that the passage of this bill is going to increase rates. To use 
no harsher term, that statement is a gross, unjustifiable, inex- 
cusable, malicious misrepresentation. Other terms might be 
applied to it which I shall not use. This gentleman goes on: 

The yarn spinner’s gross profit is 25 per cent, which would be his 

rice, $1.55; the manufacturer’s gross profit is 25 per cent, which must 
e added to the $1.55, making his selling price $1.93; the jobber or 
clothing manufacturer’s profit is 25 per cent. 

To this must be added the retailer’s profit; and goodness only 
knows what that will be; but it is known that we pay from 
$75 to $80 for a suit of clothes, when the total cost of the wool 
in such a suit would in a particular case not exceed $5—wool, 
duty, and all. It is somewhere along the line here among man- 
ufacturers, jobbers, and middlemen that the added expense 
comes in. 

I again call attention to the fact that the gentlemen who are 
carrying on the campaign of misrepresentation throughout the 











































country are taking it for granted that the 10, 15, or 25 per cent 
profit of the middlemen and the manufacturers must be main- 
tained, but as soon as anyone seys anything about profit for the 
farmer or about any protection to him, then the country is sup- 
posed to be in very great danger. Unless proper protection is 
given to the wool industry it will go out of existence in the 
United States, and the American people will be dependent upon 
foreign countries for their supply of wool and mutton. 

As I have shown, the proposed duty is not 33 cents a pound on 


scoured content, which amounts to approximately 11 cents a 
pound on the raw wool. 

In another letter the writer says: 

It has been universally conceded that Schedule K of the Payne-Aldrich 
bill was too high—- 

I hold no brief for the Payne-Aldrich bill. 

Schedule 11 exceeds it. 

That is interesting if true. The Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. McCumser} yesterday placed in the Recorp, at page 10604, 
some figures which I think are illuminating in answer to that 
very proposition that the pending bill imereases the Payne- 
Aldrich rates. For example: 

Wools, and so forth, advanced, including tops, and so forth, Payne- 
Alfjrich rate, 105 per cent; rate under the pending bill, 58 per cent. 

Yet these gentlemen say that the rate is increased. As a 
matter of fact it is reduced from 105 per cent to 58 per cent. 
Take another item—— 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. I know the Senator wishes to be accurate. 
While the rate on the face of the Payne-Aldrich bill was one 
thing, the rate actually imposed was a very much lower rate, 
as the Senator well knows. As a matter of fact, instead of 
33 cents per scoured pound proposed to be imposed by the 
Payne-Aldrich bill the actual rate was 18 cents a pound. 

Mr. WILLIS. The Senator will understand that I am not 
controverting the proposition that this bill as the committee 
have reported it imposes a higher rate on wool than was 
actually provided under the operation of the Payne-Aldrich law. 
I understand that perfectly well. Of course, on its face on 
seoured wool the rate was the same under the Payne-Aldrich 
law as here, but in the workings of that law, because of the 
skirting clause, with which we are all familiar, as a matter of 
fact the Payne-Aldrich law gave what was equal to about 18 
cents protection on the scoured pound instead of 33 cents. 

Mr. LENROOT. It was not alone due to the skirting clause. 
The lighter wools came in as well. 

Mr. WILLIS. That is correct. I am not controverting the 
proposition that the rate provided in the pending bill is higher 
on raw wool than the rate provided in the Payne-Aldrich law 
as it actually worked out in practice, though it is not higher 
probably than the rate in the Payne-Aldrich law was intended 
to be. I am now, however, talking about the manufactured 
product, such as woven fabrics. 

The Payne-Aldrich rate on such fabric was 100.66 per cent; 
under the pending bill the rate is 76 per cent. Yet the propa- 
gandist says the rate is higher. Of course, a fact does not 
stand in the way of the man who wants to fill the mind of the 
country with falsehood. He does not bother about a little 
—— like a fact, but just pushes it aside with a wave of the 

and, 

On pile fabrics under the Payne-Aldrich law the rate was 
102.34 per cent, while under the pending bill it is 76 per cent. 
On blankets the Payne-Aldrich rate was 73.42 per cent and 
under the pending bill 65 per cent. There are many more in- 
stances where the rate is reduced. I merely wish to call atten- 
tion to them at this point in my remarks. On knit fabrics, for 
example, the Payne-Aldrich rate was 95.76 per cent, but under 
the pending bill it is 64 per cent. Yet these gentlemen outside 
of the Senate, who have appointed themselves as the people’s 
guardians, say the rate has been increased. As a matter of 
fact, on knit fabrics -it is decreased from 95 per cent to 64 per 
cent. On wearing apparel not knit the Payne-Aldrich rate was 
77.29 per cent, while under the pending bill it is 59 per cent. 
On carpets and rugs the rate of the Payne-Aldrich law was 60.66 
per cent, but under the pending bill it is 53 per cent. On manu- 
factures not specially provided for, under the Payne-Aldrich 
law the rate was 94.5 per cent, and under the pending bill 55 
per cent, and so on. In other words, under the terms of this 
bill it is proposed now for the first time to give to the producer 
of wool that which in fact he was supposed to get under the 
Payne-Aldrich law, and, therefore, in effect the rate on raw 
wool would be higher; but upon the manufactured product, as 
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raw wool, as is stated in the letter, but 33 cents a pound on the 
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shown by the figures I have quoted, not only are the rates under 
the pending bill not higher than they were under the Aldrich 
law, but they are very much lower. So misrepresentation No. 2 
ts disposed of. 


upon the plan which the Tariff Commission has thoroughly ex- 
amined and most explicitly recommended. I shall not take the 
time of the Senate now to read what the Tariff Commission 
says about that, but I ask permission to imsert at this point of 
my remarks the observations of the Tariff Commission. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the matter 
will be inserted in the Recorp. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


[Extracts from document entitled “ The Woolgrowing Industry.” Let- 
ter to the Committee on Finance, United States Senate, Sixty-sixth 
Congress, third session, submitting a summary of and a chapter on 
the cost of production as taken from the report of the United States 
Tariff Commission on the woolgrowing industry.] 


The Tariff Board in 1911 came to a definite conclusion on some of 
these points. They showed in a report on Schedule K that the ‘4 to 
1” ratio of compensation was more than adequate, and that some addi- 
tional protection was thereby granted to wool manufacturers. The 
board also pointed out that there was no longer any good reason for 
distinguishing between Class I and Class II wools, because improve- 
ments in combing machinery now make it possible to use much shorter 
staple wools than formerly in the manufacture of worsteds. The 
favored levying the wool duty on the basis of the scoured content, a 
maintained that this would superior to any ad valorem method or 
to any method of specific duties levied on grease wool at rates varying 
with the estimated shrinkage. 


* * * 




































* a ae * 

Improvements in machinery are constantly bringing about a greater 
interchangeability in the use of different kinds of wool, and the case 
seems clear for doing away with the distinction. Farthermore, no 
matter which branch of the industry is more adversely affected by dis- 
crimination against the heavy shrinking wools, conditions will be equal 
ized by imposition of the duty upon the scoured content. This would 
do away not only with discrimination between heavy shrinking and 
light shrinking wools, but also with the discrimination against scoured 
wool which resulted from the triple duty on it, This has been cited as 
discrimination against the woolen branch of the manufacturing industry, 
— bought more wool in the scoured condition than did the worsted 

neh, 

The Tariff Board objected to ad valorem duty, not only because of 
the et of administering it but also because when prices increase 
and protection is less needed the ad valorem duty rises, while a s 
cifie duty whem prices are by becomes in effect a lower duty. en 
prices fall the converse of this ree applies. In this way the 
ad valorem duty on wool gives mestic woolgrower less protection 
when he needs more, and vice versa. Some manufacturers have, how- 
ever, opposed this reasoning on the ground that the situation is entirely 
to the woolgrower’s interest, while from the manufacturer's nt of 
view an ad valorem duty would tend to equalize conditions for them 
in competition with foreign manufacturers. Inasmuch as their criti- 
cism is directed against the duty on wool, their reasoning seems Milogi- 
eal, as the compensation duty is intended solely to offset their higher 
cests for raw material. A duty on the scoured content of imported 
woois could only raise domestic wool prices by the amount of the duty 
and a proper compensatory levy on importations of manufactures of 
wool is all that is necessary to offset that, irrespective of the rise or 
fall of world prices for wool. 














{Bxtract from document submitted by Tariff Commission, entitled “ Re- 
cent Tendencies in the Wool Trade, with Special Reference to their 
Tariff Aspects, 1920-—1922.”’] 


In ctice, in order to secure the largest possible amount of clean 
wool for every dollar of duty paid on imports in the grease, American 
buyers bought only the lighter shrinking foreign wools. Such wools 
had their shrinkage further reduced by removal of belly, neck, britch, 
and leg wool, and the dirtier portions along the lower part of the 
flanks. Then, too, this “ skirting"’ was often more heavily done in the 
case of wools suitable for the American trade, or bought for shipment 
to America. Woolgrowers have severly criticized the specific grease 
pound duty for the foregoing reasons. Because of the preponderance 
of light shrinking wools in imports of fiber suitable for the manufac- 
ture of clothing, they have also criticized this duty on the ground that, 
| through the importation of virtually nothing but light shrinking wools, 
the apparent protection given the domestic growers was greatly re- 
duced. The Tariff Board found that the grease pound duty of 11 cents 
on wools actually imported was equivalent to a duty of only 18 cents 
per pound of clean content. The increase in price per grease pound of 
domestic wools, owing to tlhe duty of 11 cents per grease pound under 
the acts of 1890, 1897, and 1909, has been estimated at approximately 
8 cents. In any case, since the average shrinkage of domestic wools 
is about 59 r cent—i. e., 100 unds in the genre gives about 41 
pounds of clean scoured wool—the figures of the Tariff Board indi- 
cated an effective ee on domestic wools of only 7.38 cents per 
pound instead of the apparent protection of 11 cents. 

A specific duty per clean pound meets the objections to a specific 
duty per grease pound, which permits imports of heavy shrinking wools 
only at a very high duty per pound of clean content. With a specific 
= per clean pound, all wools, wherever grown and whatever their 
shrinkage, are on an equal feoting with reference to the duty on wool 
in the condition as used by the mills. That is, the wool supplies of 
the world are open for selection by American buyers, and whatever the 
shrinkage, the duty is based only on the clean content of the wool, and 
not on the grease and dirt in addition to the clean content, as with 
specific grease pound duties. Such a duty, of course, shows a varyin 
ad valorem equivalent on the clean value of different grades of wool, 
but on @ normal market this variation, as will be shown later, is much 
narrower than that of the equivalent clean content duty of s 
grease pound duties. A specific duty per scoured pound also meets the 
vs of woolgrowers in that it protects them ppproximetely to the 
full extent of the duty written in the bill. The Tariff Board, after an 
exhaustive investigation of 
raw wool, said: 


the different. bases for levying a duty om 
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“A full consideration of the above facts. wonld:. seem to indicate that 
some method of assessing a specific rate on the clean content. weuld 
remedy most of the primary faults of Schedule K; that it would best 
safeguard the important revenues derived by the Government from woel 
duties ; that it would insure greater stability in the industries directly 
concerned than any other system.” 

The Tariff Commission also investigated this matter and likewise de- 
cided: in. faver of a specific duty per scoured pound: The National As 
oe of. Wool Growers. also favored a specific duty per clean pound 
n jo 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I wish to be frank in this dis- 
cussien, as I am in all the diseussions in whieh I participate. 
There exists a little element of injustice and a little inequality 
in that apparently a higher rate is levied on the coarser grades 
of wool. I said when I first took the floor that I approached 
this question from a viewpoint rather friendly te the position 
taken by the Senater from Wisconsin, but I have studied the 
question as carefully as I know how and obtained all the in- 
formation possible from experts whose business it is to know, 
and there is no way under the sun that I have been able to 
figure out or that anyone has been able to figure out for me 
whereby the amendment proposed by the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin can be made workable. 

Why can it not be? Here is the difficulty about the matter: 
If the 60 per cent limitation is adopted, as the Senater from 
Wisconsin proposes, the inevitable result will be that these 
eoarser, light shrinkage wools will be imported not for the pur- 
pose of carpet making—carpet wools under the terms of the 
bill come in free of duty—but they will be brought into this 
country and will be used in the manufacture of clothing: There 
is no way under the sun that any expert can separate them. 
Suppose the manufacturer used se much of donskei, a Russian 
wool, a coarse wool, and so much medium, and so much fine, 
After those wools have been worked up into the cloth there is 
ho way that any expert on earth can figure out the proportions 
and say what the compensatory duty ought to be. The result 
will be—the Senator from Wisconsin did net so intend it, but 
the inevitable result will be, if this 60 per cent amendment is 
adopted—that you will have in this law a leophole, the same as 
you had in the Payne-Aldrich law. The cheaper wools will 
come in; they will be used in the manufacture of clothing; and 
while the farmer will have the 33 eents a scoured pound charged 
up against him, ag a matter of fact he will not be getting it, 
while the manufacturer will be getting his compensatory duty 
and the consumer’s price of clothing will not be reduced, 

. The virtue of the committee proposition is that it is clear; 
that it will give to the woel producer just what it says it will 
give him. It is written on the square. It ean be administered. 
I think the proposition offered by the Senator from Wisconsin 
ean not be administered and that it would render ineffective 
the penalty against fraudulent importations; and here is a 
peculiar situation: These coarse wools are now inordinately 
low, and consequently the rate seems to be; on an ad valorem 
basis, very high; but fashions will change. Tweeds and chev- 
iots will come into fashion, and then these wools will come up 
again, and then these rates will not be the high ad valorem 
rates that they now seem to be; but the inevitable result of the 
amendment, if it is adopted as drawn by the Senator from 
Wisconsin, will be that you will be again indirectly defrauding 
the farmer and the producer of wool without in any way bene- 
fiting the consumer, as was done in the Payne-Aldrich law of 
1909, 

So, Mr. President, because the Tariff Board and the Tariff 
Commission found officially, upon most eareful investigation, 
that this method of levying the duty on the basis of the scoured 
content is the fairest and best, and because, in my very humble 
opinion, the adoption of this amendment will make a hole in 
this law that you can drive a four-horse team through, and 
will lead to the same dissatisfaction and to the same scandal 
that grew out of the operation of the Payne-Aldrich law—be- 
eause I believe that, I shall vote against the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Wisconsin and in favor of the committee 
amendment. 

Mr. LODGH. Mr. President, before a vote is fimally taken 
on the pending amendment, which goes te the very center of 
the whole question, I desire to say a few words on the general 
aspect and meaning of the wool schedule as I understand it. 

The rates in the wool schedule in the pending bill must be 
determined on their merits and on existing economic conditions, 
and I say this because they are constantly being compared 
with the rates of the Payne-Aldrich bill. Those who are op- 
posed to the protective policy are anxious to show that the 
rates in this bill are higher than those of the tariff of 1909, 
because Schedule K in that bill, whether justly or unjustly, 
achieved a bad reputation and much unpopularity. Those who 
believe in protection and defend this bill are much concerned 


to show that the rates here, as a whele, are lower than those 
of the tariff of 1909, and that where they exceed them the ex- 
cess is: slight and compensated elsewhere. 

It really does not matter, and ought not to matter, whether 
these rates, tested by the legal and actually enforced rates of 
the: Payne-Aldrich Act, are higher, or, if tested by the theo- 
retical and also legal rates of the act of 1909, lower than“ those 
of the earlier law. The real question to be decided is whether, 
under existing conditions—very different from those of 1909, 
im view of the extravagantly depreciated currencies in Europe 
and of labor costs there and elsewhere—the rates here pro- 
posed will give due and sufficient protection to the American 
woolgrower and the American manufacturer of woolens. 

Se far as the comparison with the act of 1909 is concerned 
the rate of the Payne-Aldrich bill on the scoured content of 
wool was 33 cents a pound, exactly the same as that proposed 
in this bill. The difference on which the point has been made 
that these rates far exceed those of the Payne-Aldrich bill 
arises from the fact that under the Payne-Aldrich bill the duty 
wag fixed on wool im the grease at 11 cents a pound with a 
differential of 22 cents for washed wool, or 33 cents for scoured 
wool, and 44 cents for eloth. 

The reason that the Payne-Aldrich duties appear lower than 
these in the pending bill is because of this arrangement in re- 
gard: to the duties based en wools in the grease, which was 
accompanied by deductions for shrinkage and skirted wools, 
the result being that the woolgrower, instead of receiving 11 
cents, received 7 cents, and in many cases not over 5. cents a 
pound protection. The fact in practice was that the ostensible 
duty of 33 cents on the pound of scoured content was never 
actually received, and the woolgrower was therefore attacked 
for a very high protective duty which he never obtained. It 
was neither a fair nor an honest arrangement for either wool- 
grower, manufacturer, or consumer. 

In this bill the arrangement on wool in the grease is aban- 
doned and the rates are fixed at 33 cents flat on the scoured 
eontent. The Payne-Aldrich arrangement, as I thought at the 
time and still think, was especially unfair to the woolgrower, 
whe was made to appear to have a high rate of protection 
which he never received. This bill, whether the rates.are too 
high or too low or simply just, at least has the merit of being 
perfectly straightforward, and everyone is able to know 
exactly what the rate is. ’ 

It has seemed to me that the rate might have been adjusted 
so that there could have been allowance for the cheaper wools, 
the duty of 33 cents being admittedly a perfectly proper one 
on all the fine wools. But the. main object must be an effi- 
cient schedule, and one which will maintain the industry with- 
out regard to comparisons with past tariffs. The committee 
has given compensatory duties, based on the 33 cents a pound 
for scoured content, to all woolen manufacturers, and also a 
protective duty, which was a fair and necessary arrangement, 
aecepted by the woolen manufacturers. It is also to be remem- 
bered that if this bill fails we are not thrown back on the 
Underweod rates but on the rates of the emergency tariff act, 
whieh will continue in force until a new schedule is: passed. 
The rate on scoured wool under the emergency tariff is 45 cents 
a pound, and the old difficulty about shrinkage is met, or at- 
tempted to be met—for I think the same provision was in the 
Payne-Aldrich bill—by the provision that wools washed in any 
other manner than on the animal’s back or om the skin shall 
be considered as scoured wool. Then there is the further pro- 
vision directed against the skirted wool of the Payne-Aldrich 
bill that wool sorted or increased in value by the rejection of 
any part of the original fleece shall bear twice the duty te 
which it would otherwise be subject, but not more than 45 cents 
per pound, which is the rate per pound on the scoured content. 

If this emergency tariff remains, which it would in the case 
of the loss of the present bill, the duty on the scoured content 
of wool would be 45 cents instead of 33 cents; and: this bill 
earries a reduction, therefore, of 12 cents a pound on the 
scoured content. As I stated yesterday, the fact that over a 
hundred million pounds of wool imperted since January 1 are 
now stored in Beston in. bond, awaiting the passage of this act, 
shows conclusively that those most interested know that this 
bill made law means to them a large saving in duties, a great 
reduction from the duties now existing. 

It is idle to claim, and ingenuity is wasted in trying to dem- 
onstrate, that there is no gain over the present existing law by, 
the passage of this bill. The people who. have invested millions 
of dollars in imported wools, who have them now in bond, are 
holding them there with the objeet of bringing them in under 
the bill now pending, beeause they know that there will be a 
great saving in the duties on wool. 
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tack each other there can be but one end; for separated both will 
be ruined; united both will be maintained by the good sense 
of the American people, who use and consume their prognct 
and who must realize the enormous value of the production 
of wool and the accompanying production of woolens not only 
to the industrial success of the United States but to its safety 
in times of danger. 

If we have no American wool, there will be no competition 
with the foreigner, and consumers would bitterly regret the 
day when they were left to the tender mercies of foreign wool- 
growers. If we have no manufactures, the woolgrower will 
have no domestic market and will be driven from the field. 
The strength of a nation does not rest on political, physical, 
and intellectual independence alone. Economic independence is 
as essential as any of the others. If a nation in the largest 
sense is to endure, to be at once safe and powerful, it must be, so 
far as possible, economically independent. It must be able to 
eare for itself in the dark hours in the essential elements by 
which civilized life is made possible. One of those elements 
ranking with food in importance is the ability to clothe itself, 
and in our climate there must be warm clothing. Before the 
days of factories and machinery the sheep were in every 
farmstead and the spinning wheel in every house. When Jobn 
Ball was leading the Wat Tyler insurrection he preached from 
a text of his own, now very familiar: 

When Adam delve and Eve span, 
Who was then the gentleman? 

We do not now associate Eve with a spinning wheel, but the 
Buglish laboring man and peasant did so in 1381 and could 
only picture their condition by a man digging and a woman 
spinning. The making of warm clothing from first the skins, 
then the hair, fur, or fleece of animals is one of man’s earliest 
instinets and is a true one. The Chancellor of Great Britain 
sits upon a wool-sack emblem of the foundation of England’s 
trade and prosperity. Every nation must be able to clothe 
itself. We can not afford to have this power lost or dissipated 
in our modern, mechanical civilization when it flourished in the 
earliest days before the roar of machinery was heard in the 
land. We must maintain the woolgrower and the spinner of 
wool always, for their work makes an element in the complete- 
ness of our independence as a nation. Our duty is to see that 
they are protected against a competition deadly to the Ameri- 
can standard of living and that they shall both have an assur- 
ance of profit which will amply repay their toil and enlarge 
their opportunities and their field of industry. This does not 
rest merely on the policy of protection ef which it is a vital 
part, but on the greater law of self-preservation, 

The cry that the retailer is going to raise the price is the cry 
ef the moment, for the benefit of the politics of the moment ; 
but under this question of the protection of the woolgrower and 
the wool spinner lies one of the basic principles of our economic 
independence. An increase in the raising of sheep in the United 
States is well worth all the money the people will ever spend 
upon those interests to make us, in peace or war, in sunshine 
or in storm, always independent, so that under any pressure 


which may come we shall always be able to clothe our own | 


people. 
Therefore, Mr. President, I feel very deeply the importance 


of this schedule, and whether I agree with every rate in it or 
not does not greatly matter. 


bill, to give the woolgrower and the wool spinner alike protec- 
tion enough to make their industries profitable and inviting to 
them. No money could be better spent, if we have to spend the 
money, and it would de the States no harm if they went further 
and gave more direct encouragement to the farmer in the rais- 
ing of his sheep. That is the underlying reason why the wool 
schedule is always the central and the most contested schedule 
of every tariff bill, because it is the schedule that is more im- 
portant to the welfare and independence of the country than 
any other single industry. The people of the United States 
can not permit themselves for a moment to fall into a condi- 
tion where they must look to other nations to be clothed. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I have discussed the wool 
tariff on several occasions and I shall take but a few minutes 
at this time to discuss the pending amendment. To my mind 
it is a tragedy that the live-stock industry of the country must 
every few years fight for its very existence. The foundation 
of all government rests upon the fertility of the ‘soil. Live 
stock is nature’s remedy for keeping up the fertility of the soil. 
It ig not necessary that live stock must be kept on every farm. 
It is not necessary that the barnyard should be cleaned out and 
its output distributed upon the farm. But it is necessary to 
grow something upon the farm that live stock consumes. If 
we are going to keep up the fertility of the soil we must have 
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a crop rotation of the proper kind. Corn takes very little of 
the fertility of the soil where there is proper cultivation, but it 
requires live stock to make a market for corn. So on down the 
line. If we are going to maintain the fertility of our soil we 
either have to have live stock upon the farm or grow those crops 
that live stock consumes, Wheat, sugar beets, practically 
everything that the human consumes tends to exhaust the soil; 
but clover, corn properly cultivated, practically everything 
that live stock consumes, is a fertilizer to the soil and places 
in the soil the nitrogen which is exhausted by the crop that the 
human consumes. 

That is borne out by the history of civilization. When the 
soil of any nation has been exhausted the virile forces of the 
manhood of that country have gone down with the soil. It was 
true of Rome. When Rome went down to destruction they were 
only growing in that empire 4 bushels of wheat to the acre. 
If you will show me a farm anywhere where live stock has been 
maintained since the plow turned over the first furrow, I will 
show you a farm where the soil is just as rich as it was when 
it was first cultivated. Show me a farm where live stock has 
not been maintained or some crop has not been grown that 
live stock consumes and I will show you a farm where the soil 
has deteriorated; and I will also show you, if the struggle is 
too long continued, where the citizenship, like the soil, has 
gone backward. Only a few years ago in the great State of 
Ohio one-third of the male population of two counties of that 
great State were indicted for selling their votes. Investiga- 
tion in those counties showed that the soil was so depleted that 
it was practically impossible for those who cultivated it to 
keep the wolf from the door. 

So it seems to me strange that an industry which is so vital 
to civilization and to the life of the Nation must make a fight 
for its existence in this way. I am very glad to hear the 
senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Loner] speak as he has 
of the great live-stock industry, because I have always felt that 
all the people of Massachusetts were not against that great indus- 
try. If we listened to the junior Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr, WALSH], we would be inclined to conclude that they 
do not believe in Massachusetts that it is possible for the sheep 
industry to exist in America; in other words, that it is a 
pioneer industry, which soon passes away; that as soon as the 
country becomes settled other live stock and other industries 
take its place, and that the sheep industry, like the hemp indus- 
try, which was once a great industry in America, passes away 
in a few years after we come to a permanent settlement of 
the country. That is not true in the. West. It is not true in 
any part of this great country of ours. 

I want to read something about the number of sheep in the 
country to show the junior Senator from Massachusetts that 
away back in 1840, before there was a sheep west of the Mis- 
souri River, the number of sheep in the country was not incon- 
siderable. I shall read only the millions. In 1840 there were 
19,000,000 sheep in the United States; in 1850, 21,000,000; in 
1860, 22,000,000; in 1870, 40,000,000. At that time, in¢iuding 
Texas and all the States west of the Missouri River, there were 
only 4,060,000 sheep in the Western States. In 1880 there were 
40,000,000 sheep, and at that time we had but 18,000,000 sheep 
west of the Missouri River. The peak in the number of sheep 
in the country was reached in 1903, when we had 63,964,876, 
I ask permission that the table to which I have referred may 
be printed in the Rrecorp without reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lapp in the chair). With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The table referred to is as follows: 

Sheep population in United States, 1840-1920, 
[Source: Statistical Abstract, 1920.] 


| Sheep in 


| Far West 
pompes States. 
| 


and Texas. 
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Sheep population in United States, 1840-1920—Continued. 


Sheep in 
United States. 


Far West 
and Texas. 





Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, the present tariff bill is not 
an increase over any protection that has ever been given to the 
sheep industry heretofore. In fact, it is a material reduction 
from most tariff rates, with the exception of those in the Ding- 
ley law and the Payne-Aldrich law. If we go back to 1867, 
we find that we had a duty then of 10 cents a pound upon wool 
which was valued at more than 32 cents and an ad valorem 
duty of 11 per cent, which was equivalent to 13.5 cents; when 
valued at more than 32 cents a pound the duty was 12 cents 
and 10 per cent ad valorem, an equivalent duty of 13.2 cents 
per pound. 

The act of 1872 reduced the duty to 9 cents a pound when 
valued at 32 cents and 9.9 per cent ad valorem, or 12.2 cents; 
when valued at more than 32 cents a pound it was 10.8 cents 
a pound and 9 per cent ad valorem, equivalent to 13.7 cents. 
The act of 1872 was a horizontal decrease of 10 per cent, which 
accounts for the percentages shown. In the act of 1875 duties 
were restored—that is, the 10 per cent was restored—and the 
duties made the same as in the act of 1867. 

In the act of 1883 the duty on wool valued at 32 cents a 
pound was fixed at 10 cents a pound, and over 32 cents a pound 
at 12 cents. So that it might be said the average duty on first 
and second class wools, or that grade of wools, was about 11 
cents a pound. Then came the act of 1890, which gave 11 
cents a pound and 12 cents a pound; that is, 11 cents on first- 
class wool and 12 cents on second-class wool. Then came the 
act of 1894 placing wool on the free list. The act of 1897 fixed 
the duties of 11 cents and 12 cents, respectively. In the act of 
1909 there was no change. Under the act of 1913 wool again 
went on the free list. 

Then the emergency bill was passed in 1921, giving the high- 
est duty to wool ever known in this country—a rate of 15 cents 
on the grease pound, 30 cents washed, and 45 cents scoured. 

So the rate in the pending bill may be said to be the same 
as in the Payne-Aldrich law so far as the grease duty is con- 
cerned, with a difference that the pending bill bases it on the 
scoured content. It is merely going to give the woolgrowers 
of the country, in my judgment, somewhere near the full duty. 
They have never had the full amount of the duty, and never 
will have it, even with the emergency tariff rate of 45 cents a 
pound. 

The manufacturer is the sole market for the American wool- 
grower. He buys his wool on the market just as cheaply as 
he can, and he always succeeds in beating the price down below 
the ameunt of the duty. On Ohio fine unwashed wool to-day 
We are getting a benefit of 35 cents a pound protection and not 
45 cents. On territory fine staple we are getting a benefit of 
86 cents a pound and not 45 cents. On Ohio half blood we are 
getting 25 cents protection and on territory half bloed 80 cents; 
that is, when we take the market price in London and the 
market price in Boston. There ought to be by every right a 
difference of 45 cents, the full amount of the duty, but the 
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manufacturer never has paid it, and he never will pay it. 
is not paying it now. 

On territory quarters we are getting 25 cents duty and on 
territory low quarters we are getting 23 cents protection, and 
not 45 cents. On territory braids we are getting 19 cents pro- 
tection, and not 45 cents. So the manufacturer in this case has 
26 cents protection more than he is entitled to, and the wool- 
grower gets that much less, 

I have discussed the question of the tariff on wool and gone 
into Schedule K. I shall not take the time of the Senate to go 
_> further, I think the country has heard enough of Sched- 
ule K. 

The Tariff Board finds the difference in the cost of produc- 
tion in this country as compared with the Argentine of a pound 
of all classes of wool is 34.6 cents. That is the difference be- 
tween the cost of production in this country and the cost of pro- 
duction in the Argentine. So we are not getting on any class 
of our wool the actual cost of production at all. When we com- 
pare with New Zealand and Australia, where one man cares for 
20,000 sheep the year round and where his total forage cost is 
only 9 cents a head, 33 cents a pound is not going to protect the 
American woolgrower at all. 

Now, I want to take up Mr. Goldman’s letter for just a mo- 
ment, because the schedule which I placed in the Recorp the 
other day was not quite correct when it comes to the average 
weight in a suit of clothes. The Tariff Board finds the average 
weight is 12 ounces and that it takes 34 yards of 12-ounce cloth 
to make a suit of clothes. When credit is given for all the 
waste that takes place from the time the wool is scoured down 


He 


to the tailor’s clippings, 8 pounds of scoured wool make 33 


yards of 12-ounce weight, the average weight of which men’s 
clothes are made, and yet Mr. Goldman says that a tariff of 33 
cents is going to increase the price of a suit of clothes $4. 

With the duty at the present time 45 cents, and Ohio fine 
unwashed Delaine wool worth $1.31, all the wool in an all-wool 
suit of clothes costs only $3.93. When this bill is passed there 
is going to be a reduction on the scoured basis of 12 cents a 
pound, and by every right there ought to be a reduction in the 
price of the suit of clothes. Territory fine staple wool sells at 
the present time in Boston for $1.26 cents, and in a suit of 
clothes made of such wool all wool will cost $3.78. Ohio half 
blood sells at the present time in Boston for $1.08, and the’ 
wool in a suit of clothes made of that grade is going to cost 
$3.24. Territory half-blood wool selis at $1.15 in Boston, and 
all the wool in a suit of clothes made of that grade is going to 
eost $3.45. Territory three-eighths staple wool sells for 89 
cents in Boston, and all the wool in a suit of clothes made from 
such wool is going to cost $2.67. Territory quarter-blood wool 
sells in Boston at the present time at 72 cents per scoured 
pound—and these are all scoured pounds which I have been 
discussing—and all the wool in a suit of clothes made of that 
grade is going to cost but $2.16. Territory low-quarter wool 
sells at the present time at 56 cents a pound in Boston, and all 
the wool in a suit of clothes made of that grade is going to 
cost $1.68. ' 

Then coming to braid wool, selling at the present time for 44 
cents, all the wool in the suit of clothes, if Senators please, 
made of that class of wool is going to cost only $1.82, and this 
is with a duty of 45 cents a pound. There is not a man in 
America who is so poor that he can not afford to pay even $3.98 
for the wool in a suit of clothes, if he can be assured that it is 
all wool and not shoddy. 

So it seems to me, Mr. President, so long as we know that 
the farmer is not getting the cost of production, if we are go- 
ing to save the life of this industry, which is so vital to the 
American people, and assists so markedly in keeping up the 
fertility of the soil, we should retain the rate of 33 cents per 
pound proposed by the committee. If we cut the rate, it can 
have but one effect, and that is to do serious injury to a great 
industry which we ought to encourage, and as to which there 
should be no division of opinion at all on the question whether 
or not it should live or perish. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, when this proposal was made 
last Saturday I thought it could be successfully worked out 
and properly administered on goods entering our ports. When 
I attempted, however, to frame a provision for the purpose of 
carrying the proposed amendment into effect and to apply it to 
the various stages from the wool to the cloth as the wool would 
pass through the woolen mill, I found that it was a most diffi- 
cult thing. I thought, perhaps, it could be worked out on 
medium wool, and yet my experience told me, before even try- 
ing the experiment, that it would be next to impossible of ad- 
ministration, I soon learned that that was the case when I 
took into consideration as to each bracket of this paragraph, 
that the wool of which the cloth was made was medium wool. 
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I then undertook to provide for quarter bloods, which are 
known as 50 English quality, knowing to how fine a thread 
that wool can be drawn out and the character of goods into 
which such wool goes. I thought, perhaps, in that instance the 
proposal could be worked out and meet every situation. That, 
too, Mr. President, proved a failure after a study of hours and 
hours. I spent nearly all of last Saturday evening and a con- 
siderable portion of the Sabbath trying to frame some provision 
whereby not only the woolgrower himself would be protected, 
but the manufacturer should not proportionately receive any 
more compensatory duty than was given to the woolgrower. 
After all the study that I have been able to give to the subject, 
in the light of the experience which I have had in handling 
wools and yarns, I am compelled to say to the Senate that the 
provision is impossible of administration. 

I want to tell the Senate why it is impossible. For instance, 
take cheviots and tweeds, which are made of a coarser wool 
than are the cassimeres. They do not require the same fineness 
in the thread, either in the warp or in the filling. A manufac- 
turer can take a good medium wool, mix into that wool 10 or 
20 per cent of the low-grade wool, make the thread that goes 
into a tweed or a cheviot out of the mixture of those wools, and 
no appraiser at any port of entry can ever tell what proportion 
of that wool is coarse wool and what proportion of it is medium 
wool. It can not be done. 

Mr. President, if we lower the rate to 60 per cent ina case of 
that kind, under the abnormal prices of to-day, we can not go 
to the cloth paragraph and change the compensatory duty upon 
the wool which enters into tweeds or cheviots; that would be 
unfair, 

Again I wish to call the attention of the Senate to the fact 
that the prices of coarse wools to-day are abnormal. Taking 
the world market, never in the history of the world has the differ- 
ence between the prices of the fine wools and the prices of the 
coarse wools been so great. If there should be a normal demand 
for the coarse wools—and there will be at some time in the 
near future just as surely as the wool is grown—the abnormal 
prices for coarse wools will not be maintained. As I said last 
evening, taking the quotations of the London market each week, 
it will be found that the coarse wools are not now salable. 
They have been forced down, on the scoured basis, as low as 14 
cents, and yet they can not be sold because there is no demand 
for them. I have bought coarse wools many times and I have 
paid for them as high a price as I have for the finest wool. I 
remember upon one occasion when cheviots were in fashion and 
no one in the United States would wear anything else during 
that season, the price of the coarse wools went higher than the 
price of the fine wools. If the prices return to normal, if the 
price of the coarse wools should become even one-half of the 
price of the fine wools, then the rates which we propose here are 
not going to be excessive. 

But, Mr. President, we allow a compensatory duty on the 
wool as it is, based upon normal prices, and when that basis is 
disturbed, if it shall be disturbed, the compensatory duty to 
the manufacturer then becomes unjust when the prices are low, 
and it would not be just to the manufacturer when they are 
exceedingly high. So this bill is framed upon that basis. As 
we reach each paragraph of this schedule Senators will notice 
that the compensatory duties vary in the different paragraphs. 
As I have said, the compensatory duty depends upon the price 
of the goods by the square yard or the pound. That is the only 
way we can tell whether the goods are all wool or whether 
they are a mixture of low-grade wool with fine wool or a mix- 
ture of wool and cotton or whether there is a cotton warp and 
a wool filling. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield to the Senator from Minnesota, 

Mr. KELLOGG. I understand the Senator to say that the 
only way to make the compensatory duty to the manufacturer 
is to have an equal specific duty per pound on all grades of 
wool. 

Mr. SMOOT. On all grades of wool whenever there is a com- 
pensatory duty. ; 

. Mr. KELLOGG. Very well. Then, we are obliged to have a 
rate of duty either too low on one class of wools or too high on 
another. 

Mr. SMOOT. That all depends upon the price of the wool, I 
will say to the Senator; but the compensatory duties, as I said 
before, are not the same. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I appreciate that, but I understand the 
Senator to say that a compensatory dut) can not be made 
unless the rate of duty per pound is the same on all grades 
of wool. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I did not put it that broadly— 
all grades of wool used in the cloth. I will say to tLe Senator 
that that is the only plan which can be properly administered ; 
but you know from the price of the goods that it is not fine 
wool, nor is it all wool, and you know whether it is a mixture 
or whether it is not. Therefore the compensatory duty is dif- 
ferent all the way through the bill, and that is the only way 
in which it can be handled. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
a further question? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. POMERENE. The question which has been suggested by 
the Senator from Minnesota is one which I think I referred to 
on yesterday, and it is a very pertinent question; but if you 
are going to place a specific duty of 33 cents a pound on the 
scoured content of wool, whether it is of the coarser or cheaper 
grade or the other grade, ought you not to go further and pro- 
vide also that there shall be a specific duty of so much per 
yard on the cloth, whether it is made out of the cheaper wool or 
the higher-priced wool, whether it is worth 50 cents a yard 
or $5 a yard? 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no; I do not think so, and that is the 
reason why the compensatory duty is different in the various 
paragraphs according to the value of goods. 

Mr. POMERENE. That being so, it must follow, I should 
think—at least, it is a fair argument—that the first plan is 
wrong, if you have a different duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I will say to the Senator that this is the 
theory: If the Senator will take the bill he will notice certain 
rates upon wool waste, beginning with mungo and advancing 
in value until you get to noils, and the rates upon all of those 
wool wastes are different, and they are worked out upon the 
difference in the value of them as mixtures with the wool. 

Now, in some goods you can use a hard-end waste. In other 
goods you can not do so. In fine goods you can use the soft 
ends up to the time that they are made into a sliver or a 
roving, or the soft ends that may be taken from the spinning 
mule that have not been twisted, that have fallen as roving to 
the floor. That kind of waste is just as good and a little better 
than the wool itself, particularly the clean content of the wool; 
and, if the Senator will notice, throughout the bill that has 
been taken into consideration in the compensatory duties that 
are given on that class of goods. 

For instance, Mr. President, we know that if we make a real 
fine piece of goods there is no waste in it. It has to be made 
of pure wool, because they can not draw the threads fine 
enough if they have waste in it, or in some cases finish it satis- 
factorily. We know this from experience in the manufacture of 
cloth; but when we have a tweed or a cheviot with a 20 filling 
or an 18 filling or a 22 warp we know that the manufacturer 
need not put all wool in the cloth. We know that he is going 
to use some of the wool waste that he makes in his mill. In 
many cases they can use 10 per cent of cotton in yarns and 
nobody would ever detect it unless you should take a sulphuric- 
acid bath and put the yarn or the cloth in it and have all of 
the wool eaten out, leaving the cotton itself, and that will 
give you the percentage of the cotton that is in the yarn or 
cloth. That is the only way you can test it. It can not be 
tested in any other way. . 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I understood the 
Senator from Wisconsin yesterday to say that if the amendment 
which he tenders is adopted, he will look to the committee 
with confidence, as I understood him, to arrange in some way 
so that the compensatory duty should be scaled accordingly. 
I understand the Senator from Utah now to say that the com- 
mittee, having wrestled with that problem, finds it an im- 
possible one. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; it is impossible. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I was merely going to say, in 
that event, that while I must confess that I feel rather favor- 
ably disposed toward the amendment of the Senator from 
Wisconsin—— 

Mr. SMOOT. So did I, when it was first offered. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Of course, however, that has to 
be worked out; and if the committee is unable to present a 
plan for equalizing the compensatory duty, of course we shall 
naturally look to the Senator from Wisconsin to take care of 
that situation. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator from Montana that 
the committee has had the appraisers from the port of New 
York, it has had the men from the Tar ff Commission, and they 
all say that the provision can not be administered; and I will 
call attention to some classes of goods where it can not be 
administered. 
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that were known from one end of this country to the other. 


The light-weight tricots—that is, the 14-ounce tricots—we could | 


not back at all. They had to be all straight medium wool in 
filling and warp; but when we came to make the heavy-weight 
tricot, the 18 to 20 ounce tricot, we would puta backing on it, 
and it was made of a coarser class of wool, and no manufac- 
turer would think of doing otherwise. It would be economically 
wrong. The heavy-weight cloth with the backing of coarse 
wool is just as good as if it were all fine wool, but every face 
thread upon that cloth was a fine thread made of fine wool. 

For instance, Mr, President, take overcoating. Take a 27- 
ounce overcoating or a 24-ounce overcoating. Nobody is going 
to make an overcoating of a certain kind unless he puts a 
backing upon it. The threads upon the face are all fine threads 
if it is a first-class overcoating. Of course if it is a coarse over- 
coating they would not be, because then you would not require 
the thread to be fine and it would not be affected in the least; 
but it would be if you were going to have a fine-faced overcoat- 
ing, and in those cases I do not believe there is a living soul 
who can tell what proportion of medium or coarse wool there 
is unless you take the cloth all to pieces, and even then I doubt 
whether it can be done. 

If it were part cotton, or if it were a vegetable fiber of any 
kind that was used as a mixture with wool, that is very easy 
to tell, because all you have to do is to put it into a sulphuric- 
acid bath, eat the wool out, take the cotton left and weigh it, 
and you know just what proportion there was used of cotton 
and wool. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
one moment? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Does the Senator propose to levy on im- 
ported cloth, the cheapest kind of cloth, made from part coarse 
wool, the same rate of duty as on the fine cloths? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; Mr. President. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Why? 

Mr. SMOOT. Because of the fact that it does not ccst as 
much per yard to make. 

Mr. KELLOGG. It dees not cost as much to make because 
part of it is cheap wool? 

Mr. SMOOT. Not only that, but let me tell the Senator 
what difference there is in the labor cost. 

Mr. KELLOGG. If you are going to determine what part 
is cheap wool and reduce the duty on the cloth because of that, 
why can you not determine it where you have different rates 
of duty on the different grades of wool? 

Mr. SMOOT. Because one is determined on the size of the 
thread and the value, and in the other case it is indeterminable 
because of the fact that you do not know what proportions 
were used. You can not do it because both grades are wool, a 
coarse wool and a fine wool. 

For instance, take paragraph 1109: 

Woven fabrics, weighing more than 4 ounces per square yard, wholly 
or in chief value of wool, valued at not more than 60 cents per 
pound, 26 cents per pound and 40 per cent ad valorem. 

After reading that I am going to answer the Senator's ques- 
tion: “ Why is that compensatory rate given, and why is 40 
per cent given upon that as a protective rate instead of 50, or, 
as the bill was originally reported, 55?” This is the reason: 
In the first place, we know that that cloth ait 60 cents a pound 
can not be all wool; that the threads of that cloth probably 
have part cotton in them and more than likely 50 per cent of 
wool waste—perhaps hard end waste, perhaps roving waste— 
and if you made a thread as coarse as No. 8, there is hardly 
any waste that you could not put in and secure that fineness of 
thread; and, to explain, when you are spinning that thread, if 
it is No. 18, that would mean that from a pound of wool a 
thread had to be spun 18 times 540 yards. That is what that 
means. If you have a fine cloth with a No. 40 thread, that 
means that 1 pound of wool has to be spun 40 times 540 yards 
into a thread. I explained the principle when the long-staple 
cotton was up, and the same thing applies to wool that applied 
to cotten, with the exception that cotton takes 840 yards to the 
number and wool takes 540 yards. 

Mr, LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. I would like to ask, in connection with the 
illustration that the Senator gives 

Mr. SMOOT. Just one minute, until I finish this. Then, 
again, Mr. President, on the cloth that will fall under this 
paragraph, with 26 gents a pound compensatory duty instead of 
49—just a little over half—when that is put into the loom and 
woven into a piece of cloth, I do not suppose there would ibe ia 
piece that would fall under that value that would have more 
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than 24 picks to the square inch. You take a fine piece of 
cloth and it has many ‘times 60. The loom can run at just 
exactly the same speed or the same number of picks per inch 
on one as it can on the other. It takes more than twice the 
time to weave a yard of the one cloth that it does to weave 
the other. 

That is why we have 40 per cent instead of 50 per cent as the 
protective duty, and so it goes through all of the paragraphs of 
this bill. They are made upon the basis of what goes into the 
wool, and they are made upon the basis of how finely that wool 
must be drawn into a thread; and then the protective rate is 
given upon the character of the cloth and the cost of producing - 
that and making it into cloth. 

Now I yield to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, taking the illustration the 
Senater gives, in the case of the first fabric, where it is valued 
at not more than 60 cents per pound, 26 cents per pound com- 
pensatory duty is provided. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. Now I should like to ask the Senator what 
duty would be provided if that was all pure wool? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator that it 
could not be all pure weol at 60 cents a pound. 

Mr. LENROOT. I am asking, for my purposes, what it would 
be. I am not asking what it could be. If it was all pure wool, 
what compensatory duty would be provided? 

Mr. SMOOT. If it was.a fine cloth—— 

Mr. LENROOT. No; of this cloth, weighing not more ‘than 
4 ounces per square yard, 

Mr. SMOOT. It would not be made of pure fine wool. 

Mr. LENROOT. Whether made or not, if it was all wool— 
and it could be all wool, of course; could it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; it could be all wool, but.net at that price. 

Mr. LENROOT. I am not speaking about the price; I am 
getting the fact. If the fabric covered by this first clause was 
all wool, what compensatory duty would be provided? 

Mr. SMOOT., It, would be 49 cents; but I want to say to the 
Senator that such a case would not be known in commerce. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is another thing. I am asking the 
Senator a question, and I shall be obliged if he will cenfine 
himself to the question. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. LENROOT. Very well. Then the committee, in fixing 
this compensatory duty, figured that there would be twenty-six 
forty-ninths. Is that correct? 

Mr. SMOOT. To the value of twenty-six forty-ninths. 

Mr. LENROOT. Now, will the Senator inform the Senate 
how much wool the committee figured would go into this woven 
fabric under this clause? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, that cloth will first have cotten 
warp, and that is a very small weight in the cloth itself. They 
can make that thread out of 75 per cent waste easily, and there 
would be a balance of about 20 per cent wool. We caleulate 
the duties which are imposed on the different wastes with their 
rate of duty that would enter into that cloth. 

I want to say that in a mill—I do not care what kind of a 
mill it is—they can not make cloth or yarn or any other fabric 
without waste, and that waste has to be taken care of. Some 
mills make the most of it into blankets, others into low-grade 
cloths, and some sell their waste. 

Mr. LENROOT. I would like to ask the Senator whether 
in this fabric weighing more than 4 ounces per square yard 
one piece of fabric may contain more pure wool than another? 

Mr. SMOOT. It could. 

Mr. LENROOT. Would it? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the -manufacturer would have to put 
about the same proportion in the goods that fall under the 60 
cents a pound classification, or else he could not compete with 
other manufacturers who did. You would have to take about 
the proportions I stated in order to get the cloth within the 60 
cents a pound classification. 

Mr. LENROOT. Does any of the fabric which comes under 
this clause sell at less than 60 cents a pound? 

Mr. SMOOT. If there is any, it is very little indeed. That is 
the lowest bracket I can think of that could be included in the 
wool schedule. 

Mr. LENROOT. Take the next clause, “ valued at more than 
60 cents, but not more than 80 cents per pound,” 40 cents per 
peund compensatory. Poes the same amount of wool come into 


that piece of fabric under that clause? 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator mean on the spread? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. SMQOT. No; I should think there would be a difference, 
because the amount of the wool that goes into it regulates the 
price of the cloth. 
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Mr. LENROOT. Yet you give 40 cents compensatory duty, 
irrespective of the amount of wool in the fabric. 

Mr. SMOOT. Absolutely, and you can not help it. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is just the point I am getting at. The 
Senator now admits that the committee is unable to determine 
the exact compensatory duty with reference to what is already 
in the bill, but because it can not determine the exact com- 
pensatory duty under my amendment he thinks it is impossible. 
That is the position in which the Senator finds himself. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is quite a difference between the one and 
the other. This duty can be administered. When this enters the 
port of entry we know the value of it; we know the value is 
between 60 and 80 cents; and therefore the provision can be ad- 
ministered. The price will greatly depend on the amount of 
waste and the amount of wool that is in the cloth, and the 
manufacturer who manufactures that knows what is in it, and 
his competitor must know what is in it, and perhaps within that 
bracket we will have 65 cents, 70 cents, 75 cents, 80 cents; but 
when you compare the 65-cent cloth with the 80-cent cloth you 
will find that there is quite a difference in the fabric itself. 
But the provision can be administered, whereas the other can 
not be administered, because you can not tell whether there are 
two grades of wool in the cloth or not. 

I want to say to the Senator from Wisconsin that I worked 
as hard upon that proposition, to carry out his thought, as it 
was possible for me to do. I gave the very best that was in me 
in an effort to reach a conclusion in favor of his amendment, 
with a view of putting it in the bill. I know what will come. I 
know that what the Senator has said will be hawked from one 
end of this country to the other, that a certain grade of wool 
which will enter into the making of cloth will bear 139 per cent 
duty. That would be true under the conditions if it were not 
for the competition between the manufacturers themselves, just 
the same as it was true that there were 12 blankets brought into 
the United States in 1909 which bore an ad valorem rate of 485 
per cent. 

If anyone can tell me how we can overcome that and at the 
same time carry out the theory of the compensatory duty for 
the woolgrower and give him 33 cents upon the wools he grows, 
I am perfectly willing to support it, and I would be delighted if it 
could be done. If it could be done, I would stand here side by 
side with the Senator from Wisconsin and fight for it from 
beginning to end. But such a duty can not be administered. 

Mr. BURSUM. Is it not true that the present low value of 
the low grade of wool, which is under discussion, is simply 
temporary, and that it is low on account of the great surplus 
that accumulated during the war; that it is a drug on the 
market, and that if that wool should increase ultimately in 
value from its pre-war value, which was about 31 cents, as the 
finer wools have increased, the values would likely increase to 
about 60 cents a pound? 

Mr. SMOOT. Before the Senator came into the Chamber I 
told the Senate that many times I have paid more for coarse 
wool, per clean content, than I have for the fine, and I also 
said that prices were abnormal all over the world as a result 
of conditions brought about in part by the war, 

Mr. BURSUM. Is there not just as much reason for an 
antidumping clause in this bill as there was at the time we 
passed the emergency tariff bill? Do not the same conditions 
exist with reference to the surplus of wool in the world market 
to-day as existed in the case of the commodities we sought to 
protect with an antidumping clause in the emergency tariff 
bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. The trouble is that no antidumping law would 
apply to this class of wool under conditions existing in the 
world to-day, because of the fact that they are offering that 
wool to anyone in the world, to their own people, or to anybody 
who will take it, at the prices at which they are offering it to 
America. So an antidumping law would not apply to that at 
all. It is a condition existing in the wool market to-day, and 
nothing can change that until there is a change in the style 
of goods, and when that change comes you will see that the 
prices of these wools, which are so abnormal to-day, will rise 
not a hundred per cent but 200 per cent or more. If I wanted 
to speculate in wool to-day and I had the money available, there 
is nothing in all the world in which I could be surer of getting 
an immense profit than in the purchase of these coarse wools 
in the markets of the world to-day. 

All you will have to do is to hold them until the cheviot or 
tweed style is in vogue, until there is a demand for that, and 
you will see the price go up, as it has when these wools are 
being used, not only in the United States but in the world. It 
is bound to come. It is just as sure to come as is the sun to 
rise to-morrow morning. I can not say whether it will be next 
year or two years from now, but I am sure that it will come, as 
it always has in the past. 
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Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, if that is true, then when 
the Senate seeks to place the same specific duty on these wools 
it would be guaranteeing the speculation and the investment in 
these cheaper-grade wools to which the Senator refers. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think so. I do not think it would have 
that effect at all. If I were going to buy wools, I would not 
buy them in this country. I would buy them on the London 
market and have them held. My insurance would be less there, 
and perhaps my warehouse expenses would be less. I certainly 
would not come here and pay the duty on them and ho!d them 
here, and have that much more money locked up in them. 

If it were possible to take care of this by an amendment, I 
would propose any kind of an amendment to reach it, but it is 
not possible. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, would the Senator desire 
to reach it by any kind of an amendment that would take care 
of the prices as they are to-day—— 

Mr. SMOOT. It is impossible. 

Mr. McCUMBER. When, as « matter of fact, this lower- 
class wool, on account of its being a drug in the market, brings 
only about one-third of the price it brought in 1914, while the 
price of the higher class is double what it was in 1914? Where 
the spread in 1914 between this class, under normal conditions, 
and the finer class of wool was 50 per cent, to-day the spread 
is 400 per cent between those two, and it is unfair to base a 
tariff law upon the supposition that there will be 400 per cent 
difference between the lower-grade wool and the finer grade of 
wool, as is the case to-day. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if anyone had told me in 1914 
that you could buy on the London market a low-quarter wool 
on a scoured basis for 14 cents, 8 cents less than the price of 
cotton, I would have said it was impossible; that such a thing 
could never happen. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I may say that I have on 
my desk a report of the American woolen manufacturers, 
which shows that for a number of years this coarse wool we 
have been discussing sold for a higher price in the grease than 
the finer wool, but on the scoured basis there has been usually 
about a 5-cent difference on the pound in favor of the finer 
wool, To-day the low grade is selling in Boston for 44 cents a 
pound, and the finer wool for $1.31 a pound, which shows just 
what the Senator from Utah has stated, that it is abnormally 
low. In London it is selling for 25 cents a pound. Of course, 
it will come back in time. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts obtained the floor. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, Senators on the other side 
who are pleading for a high-tariff tax on wool seem to forget 
that the woolen industry was very injuriously affected by the 
deflation policy I discussed this morning. I want to read 
from the report on the wool trade from the United States 
Tariff Commission. Speaking of conditions in the spring of 
1920, about which I talked this morning, it states: 

By April rising interest rates had begun to affect the merchandizin 
of wool and wool manufactures in both Europe and America, po 
the cancellations of orders previously placed at almost any price 
were already reaching the mills. 

I told Senators that it was deflation which closed the woolen 
mills, which affected the buyers of wool in the country, and the 
people who wear woolen clothes and thus injuriously affected 
the sheep growers of the United States. That is just as true 
as that we live and are in this Chamber to-day discussing this 
question. 

Then, in an effort to release frozen credit— 

I wish my friend from Connecticut were in the Chamber 
now. ; 

Then, in an effort to release frozen credit, the Federal Reserve 
Board decided on a policy of credit curtailment for nonessential in- 
dustries, which, though not intended to affect the wool trade, for 
a number of reasons proved disastrous. 

Some Senators on the other side come into this Chamber and 
endeavor to build up the falling fortunes of some by the use 
of the taxing power. Instead of using the power of this 
Government to release these money instrumentalities and per- 
mit credits and currency to go where they are needed, to help 
build up the woolen trade, the cotton trade, the grain trade, 
and every other kind of trade in the country, they are under- 
taking to employ the taxing power to take money out of the 
pockets of people who are not able to pay and put a tax upon 
wool, lifting up conditions that were thrown down by reason 
of efforts to make good to a few people by employing the tax- 
ing power to lay still heavier burdens upon the masses of the 
people of the country. 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I desire to 
discuss two propositions—tirst, the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. LENroot], and, secondly, the 
question of the extent to which the cost of woolen clothing 
would be increased by the rates levied in the pending bill. 

First, as to the amendment offered by the Senator from Wis- 
consin, it is not satisfactory. It does not go far enough. The 
ad valorem rate of 60 per cent named by the Senator ought to 
be much lower. But we are confronted with the fact that it 
does result in lowering the duty upon the cheaper wools im- 
ported into the country, and for that reason I shall vote for 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Wisconsin. I re- 
peat, it is after all a trivial reduction in the very high and 
excessive rate of 33 cents per pound upon clean wool fixed 
in the committee amendment. 

I think I ought to point out, however, just what classes of 
wool would be affected by the amendment of the Senator from 
Wisconsin. My information leads me to believe that about 20 
per cent of the cheaper wools used in the manufacture of 
clothing would be substantially affected by his amendment; in 
other words, that class of wool known as one-quarter bleod 
would be substantially reduced by the adoption of the Senator’s 
amendment. The Tariff Commission tables inform us that 
about 20 per cent of this class of wool is used in the making of 
clothing; that is, to be exact, 10.73 per cent is produced in the 
country and 9.49 per cent imported. So that 20 per cent of the 
cheaper wools which go into the making of the clothing of the 
poor would be reduced in price by reason of the amendinent 
offered by the Senator from Wisconsin if it should become 
operative. : 

Now, let us see just what is the equivalent ad valorem on 
the different classes of wool imported into the country. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I did not quite understand the 
Senator’s statement. Are we to understand that 20 per cent 
of all clothing consists of wools of this character? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Twenty per cent of all raw 
wool that is used in the manufacture of clothing—a fraction 
over 10 per cent produced in this country and a fraction over 
9 per cent imported—would be affected by the duty which the 
amendment proposes shall be placed upon that class. of wool, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Twenty per cent of the wools used 
in the manufacture of clothing would be affected? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Bxactly; 10 per cent of 
which we produce in this country and about 10 per cent of 
which we import. 

Mr. President, translated into terms of ad valorem, the rate 
of 33 cents per pound represents, as far as the fine merino 
wools are concerned, the following ad valorem values: Pata- 
gonia wool, 46.3 per cent; Cape South Africa, 44.4; Australian 
64s, 35 per cent; Australian 70s, 30 per cent. All of these 
merino wools, being the merino wools imported into this 
country, fall below the rate named by the Senator from Wis- 
eonsin in his amendment, to wit, 60 per cent. Therefore, 
based upon. present prices the amendment offered by him would 
have no effect at all upon the high-grade wools. In other 
words, they would. all be subject to the duty of 33 cents, a 
pound. 

But when we come to the crossbred wools, translating the 
present prices and the rate of 33 cents per pound into terms 
of ad valorem equivalent, what do we find to be the showing? 
On the South American crossbreds, first, we find 50s, in terms 
of ad valorem equivalent, would be 93.7 per cent; 40s, 120 per 
cent; 30s to 40s, 156 per cent. As to New Zealand, on 50s, 82 
per cent; 40s, 135 per cent ; 30s to 40s, 188 per cent. The 30s to 
40s are of little consequence. As was said by the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. S»oor], they are used for making braid and the im- 
portations are trivial; I think about 2 per cent. But the 40s 
and 50s are very important, beeause they are within the class 
to which I have referred as being affected by the amendment of 
the Senator from Wisconsin. So those wools, if we permit the 
rate of 33 cents to remain in the bill without amendment, would 
be taxed on their present value 123 per cent, 156 per cent, 82 
per cent, and 93 per cent, respectively. The ad valorem rate of 
60 per cent proposed by the amendment of the Senator from 
Wisconsin would reach these crossbreed wools. and would be re- 
duced to. a specific rate considerably below 33 cents per pound, 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr.. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. GOODING. I ask the Senator if it is fair to charge up 
that high rate of duty or percentage that he speaks of, if the 
woolgrower does not get the benefit of the duty? The wool he 











is speaking of to-day is only bringing 44 cents on a scoured 
basis in Boston, The duty is 45 cents at the present time. 
Surely the public should not be charged with that tremendous 
increased’ percentage the Senator is discussing when they can 
buy the wool for less than the duty. That is the condition. The 
Senator will not disagree to that. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. There has been a good deal 
said about present duties, and an attempt has been made to 
claim that the rate of 33 cents is less than the rate under the 
present law. ; 

“ Mr. GOODING. But the Senator does not answer my ques- 
on. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Will the Senator please 
wait? I should like to answer it in my own way. 

Mr. GOODING. There is a supposed protection of 124 per 
cent, but the wool producer does not get one-half of it. There 
is no question of doubt about that. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The emergency tariff law has 
not been operative, it is not operative, and only within. very 
recent weeks has the severity of the rates named in that law 
become apparent. My distinguished colleague, the senior Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts, just a moment ago said more against 
that law than any man on this floor has said. He said that if 
the rates in the emergency tariff law were allowed to remain on 
the statute books it would destroy the wool industry. Why? 
Because these rates are so excessive and so extortionate that 
they amount to an embargo upon one-half of the wool that 
goes into the clothing of the American people. 

Why has it not destroyed the industry already? [If it has 
amounted to an embargo, why has it not destroyed the wool 
business already? Because, fortunately for the country, there 
was an oversupply of wool and the wool-manufacturing industry 
was depressed when that law became operative, and not until 
this spring were the woolen manufacturers made to realize that 
the domestic production was not sufficient, that the wool which 
had been stored here and the oversupply of wool they possessed 
was exhausted, and when they went into the foreign market to 
buy wool they found this embargo operating against them. So 
it is not fair to make comparisons between the present law and 
the proposed law or between the present prices in clothing and 
the likely prices of clothing, or what the effect of the pending 
bill would be upon clothing based on conditions in the past, and 
no man knows that better than the Senator from Utah {Mr. 
Smoot]. If the emergency law remains upon the statute books 
there will be no wool industry, and there will be a panic in 
the country because of the inability of our woolen manufac- 
turers to get wool at any reasonable price anywhere out of 
which to make the clothes and blankets needed by the American 


people. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes, 

Mr. SMOOT. I think it. is due the Senate to know why the 
senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopcr] made that state- 
ment, If he did make it, I did not hear it. Of course, he did 
make the statement, or the junior Senator from Massachusetts 
would not say so. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. One very strong feature of 
the argument of the senior Senator from Massachusetts was, 
“Tf you do not take the pending bill, you will have something 
worse, the emergency law. This rate is better than the emer- 
gency law, and the emergency law, if continued, means very 
serious injury, if not the destruction of the wool industry.” 
He was quite correct in making that argument, because the 
pending bill is better than the emergency law, for that law 
spells ruin unless repealed. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes, for the woolen. manufacturer; and I ad- 
mit now that with the duty upon wool at that time there was 
no compensatory duty given to the clothing manufacturer. He had 
a protective rate of 35 per cent when wool was on the free list, 
but when 15 cents a pound was added to it under the emer- 
gency tariff law that 35 per cent rate was not changed and no 
compensatory duty given to him for the 15 cents a pound on 
wool. Of course the Senator knows, and I have admitted, that 
could not run on forever. The junior Senator from Massachu- 
setts knows that it could not do that. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Will the Senator agree with 
me, then, that if the emergency tariff law is allowed to stand 
as it is to-day it means the destruction of the woolen business 
of the country? 

Mr. SMOOT. If the emergency tariff law remains as it ig 
to-day the woolen manufacturer would begin and would have 
begun already to take action. If the foreigners had thought for 
a moment it was going to remain on the beoks they would have 
flooded this market with woolen goods because of the fact that 
the American manufacturer was at a bad disadvantage. He 
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pays 15 cents a pound on weol in the grease and only has the 
same protective rate of 35 cents that he had with free wool, and 
of course he could not stand it. 

Mr. BURSUM. But that is not on account of the price of 
wool. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. To come back to my first 
proposition, because I do not care to take very much time in 
discussing my position on the matter, I want to repeat that the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Wisconsin will reduce 
the duty levied upon wools that are imported into the country 
and which go into the manufacture of clothing of the poor. A 
vote in favor of his amendment is a vote for a reduction of the 
rates on the cheaper wools, lowering the rate below 33 cents 
per pound. To vote against his amendment is a vote to keep 
up the high duties upon the cheap wools and to levy upon the 
cheap wools a higher ad valorem rate than upon the finer 
merino wools; to levy upon the wool in the clothes of the poor 
which will amount to from 75 to 150 per cent over the foreign 
cost, while we levy a rate upon the wool in the clothes of the 
righ which will amount to less than a 50 per cent increase over 
the foreign cost. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator makes a powerful 
argument in supporting the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Wisconsin and in the interest of the consumer, and very 
properly so. I inquire of the Senator if the consumer will get 
any benefit whatever from the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin unless the compensatory duties are corre- 
spondingly reduced? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is true, of course. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Now, permit ‘me to inquire of the 
Senator whether he has worked out any plan that is practicable 
for the reduction correspondingly of the compensatory duties? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I will say to the Senator 
that I am taking one thing at a time; that the proposition now 
is the duty upon raw wool. 

Mr. WALSH..of Montana, 
this other question. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. When the time comes to dis- 
cuss the amendments and to apply the compensatory duty, I 
think it will be possible to fix a compensatory duty that will 
meet the situation. What are the compensatory duties in this 
bill? Does anybody contend for a moment that they are scien- 
tifie and accurate? It is impossible to make them so. It is 
impossible to figure compensatory duties down to the last cent 
and to the last fraction. They are at best a mere estimate of 
what is fair to the spinner and to the manufacturer in view 
of the duty levied of 33 cents per pound on scoured wool. They 
have been prepared for the Committee on Finance by the Tariff 
Jommission with their best experts, just as in the House of 
Representatives a provision similar to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr, LeNnroor], prepared for 
them by the .experts of the Tariff Commission, fixed a com- 
pensatory duty that was as fair and just as they could make 
with all the information they possessed. 

The Senator from Utah says that the House bill, if it were 
enacted into law—and it is well to remember that we may yet 
have it, for this bill has got to go to conference—would be 
worse than the Payne-Aldrich law. He has denounced the 
Payne-Aldrich law, but he says the Senate bill is all right. So 
we are asked to take the word of a Senator who has denounced 
the Payne-Aldrich law, who has denounced the House rate, and 
yet who voted for the Payne-Aldrich law. It is this Senator 
who says the amendment offered by the Senator from Wiscon- 
gin can not be worked out, but that if it:is attempted to be 
worked out it may lead to the abuses of the Payne-Aldrich law. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course the Senator does not want to mis- 
represent me in any way. I stated that the provision in the 
Payne-Aldrich law was unjust, and nobody can deny it. I 
called attention here the other day to it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. But the Senator from Utah 
has stated that the pending bill as it passed the other House 
was worse than the Payne-Aldrich law. 

Mr. SMOOT. I did say that the House provision was bad 
and in a greater degree. Will the Senator from Massachusetts 
yield in order that I may make a correction? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. On the final vote we will be 
called upon to decide between the House provision and what 
the Senate now agrees to. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senate will decide that. Awhile ago in 
referring to the emergency tariff law I said that in that law 
a compensatory duty was not given for the duty upen wool; 
but, after again ‘thinking it over, I desire to say that I believe 
I was mistaken in that, and that a rate of 45 cents per pound 
‘was allowed as a compensatory duty upon the cloth. Paragraph 
19 of that law provides: 


But we are expected to vote upon 
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Wool and hair of the kind provided for in paragraph 18, when ad- 
vanced in any manner or by any process of manufacture beyond the 
washed or scoured condition, and manufactures of which wool or hair 
of the kind provided for in paragraph 18 is the compovent material 
of chief value, 45 cents per pound in addition to the rates of duty 
imposed thereon by existing law. 

That being the case, Mr. President, then all the difference in 
that respect between the existing law and the proposition of 
the pending bill as reported would be that between 45 cents 
and 49 cents; and under this proposed law some of the com- 
Pensatory duties begin as low as 30 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The compensatory duties in 
the bill now before the Senate run from 26 to 49 cents. They 
are all guesses as to how much wool is put into the cloth of 
a certain value, 

Mr. SMOOT. 
guesses. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, I think it is only fair to say 
that they have been worked out as best as they can be, but, 
after all, they are estimates; one can not determine. accurately 
what a cloth of 60 cents value contains exactly of wool and 
that the compensatory duty therefore should be definite and 
absolutely certain. 

Mr. SMOOT, I want to say that the emergency tariff law 
does provide a 45 per cent compensatory duty based upon 15 
cents a pound on wool in the grease, and so far as a compensa- 
tory duty is concerned the manufacturers in the United States 
have an advantage in that law over the pending bill. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I ask to insert in the Recorp 
the table from which T have hitherto read, which indicates the 
equivalent ad valorem of the duty of 33 cents per pound on the 
retone wools which are imported into this country at present 
prices, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it will be 
so ordered. 

The table referred to is as follows: 

Table showing ad valorem equivalent on value per clean pound of 


specific grease pound and scoured pound wool duties, based on foreign 
valuations as of March 4, 1922. 


I will say to the Senator that they are not all 


| Ad valorem equivalent no 
foreign value per clean pound 
of specific duties on the 
scoured pound of— 


Seoured pound 
equivalent 

specific 
Grade of leading imports of wool. grease-pound 
duty of ll 
cents(Payne- 


Aldrich). 25 cents 


(House). 


ee 


Per cent. 
35.1 


33 cents 
(Senate), 


arene 
Pa a. 
Cape, South Africa 
Australian— 
64s 


Per cent. 


Variation in points. 


Crossbred: 
South American— 
508 


Variation in points..... onumndesntheash« 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It is to be noted that the 
rate of 83 gents per pound of clean wool inereases the duty on 
cheaper wools excessively. The rate of 33 cents increases the 
price on the finer wools less than 50 per cent, but the cheaper 
wools used in the clothing of the common people are increased 
from 75 per cent to 150 per cent. 

The Tariff Commission, when requested by the Committee on 
Ways and Means to submit an outline for a wool tariff on the 
clean-content basis, recommended that there should be a limita- 
tion on the burden imposed on coarse low-shrinkage wools. 
As shown on page 17 of the Tariff Commission’s report, “ Re- 
cent Tendencies in the Wool Trade,” the Tariff Commission 
submitted several tentative methods by which this could be 
accomplished, and the Committee on Ways and Means adopted 
the one of an ad valorem percentage limitation and wrote into 
the bill that no rate should exceed 35 per cent ad valorem. 
This proviso the tariff agricultural bloc protested against and 
succeeded in eliminating from the Senate bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Massachusetts has stated 
that the House had adjusted its compensatory duties on the 
basis of a 35 per cent limitation. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I said no such thing. I 
said the House adjusted its compensatory duties after consult- 
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ing with, advising, and getting the judgment of experts of the 
Tariff Commission. That is all I said. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say, Mr. President, that the compen- 
satory duties in the House bill, with the 35 per cent limitation, 
would give to the clothing manufacturers of the United States 
on the low values an undue protection, probably 200 per cent; 
at any rate, much greater than that accorded by the bill as re- 
ported by the Senate committee, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am very glad to have the 
statement of the Senator, and I appreciate, as almost every 
Senator here must, that the Senator considers himself a better 
authority than are the experts on this subject; that his opinion 
is more valuable than that of those who, day in and day out 
and week in and week out and year in and year out, are study- 
ing this problem. 

Mr. President, I desire to return to another phase of this sub- 
ject suggested by reason of arguments made by the Senator from 
New York [Mr. WapswortH] and the Senator from Wisconsin 
{Mr. Lenroot], both of whom have pointed out the serious polit- 
ical consequences of the adoption of the high rate of duty pro- 
posed on wool. I wish to read from a leading Republican maga- 
zine, none other than The Protectionist, published by the Home 
Market Club, of Boston, Mass. The Protectionist is the leading 
exponent of protection in this country. It is supported and pub- 
lished by the Home Market Club, of Boston, and has been Bhown 
for years to have been devoted to the cause of protection and 
the advocacy of the Republican policy of protection. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question right there? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCUMBER. 
is an exponent of protection. I wish to ask the Senator if in 
all the pages of that magazine he has ever found that it was 
in favor of protection for agricultural products? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I have not 
read all the pages of the magazine—— 

Mr. McCUMBER,. It has been an ardent advocate of pro- 
tection for the manufacturer. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. But I know that the maga- 
zine has been greatly interested in protection; that it has 
taught protection and supported the Republican Party and 
supported the protection program of the Republican Party. 
If it has not in the past supported protection for agricultural 
products, then it is because it did not think it was necessary, 
but it has supported every attempt made by the Republican 
Party to establish high protective duties. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield to the Senator from 
Montana. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I will say for the information of 
the Senator from North Dakota that we had the editor of 
the Protectionist before us at one time, and he was asked the 
direct question as to whether the magazine supported the duty 
on raw wool, and he said that it did. : 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I read from an article pub- 
lished in the July number of the Protectionist : 

WOOL SCHEDULE DANGEROUS. 

Protectionist Senators are pracdins the wool schedule (11) with 
some neryousness. Schedule K, the old wool schedule, wrecked the 
Republican Party twice, and Schedule 11 presents grave dangers. The 
raw-wool duties were calculated by Senator GoopiNnG, of Idaho, a sheep- 
man, who says that twice he has been ruined by insufficient protec- 
tion, and as Mr. Goopine has been the dominating mind of the farm 
bloc, and as the bloc has the votes to make or mar the present tariff 
revision, he has had his way, and the bill provides for a duty of 33 
cents a pound on wool, scoured content, a higher duty than ever 
appeared in any tariff bill upon many grades of wool, particularly 
those going to make the clothing of the poor man. 

What a wonderful campaign document for the Democracy ! 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I will ask the Senator to 
wait until I finish reading the article. 

Mr. GOODING. I beg the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, The article continues: 

With the Payne-Aldrich rates reduced to a scoured-content basis, the 
actual duty decreased from the fine to the low-grade wools, but in the 
Senate bill the proposed duty so tL the lower-grade wools that 
they will pay duties running as high as 220 per cent, against only 80 
per cent on the wools used in the clothing of the rich, 

No wonder the Senator from New York and the Senator from 
Wisconsin, who have some appreciation of just how far tariff 
burdens can be thrust upon the public, protest against this rate 
and indicate its disastrous consequences to their own political 
party. 

Such imposts are politically and economically indefensible and will 
give the Democrats their greatest talking point in the coming campaign. 
The House desired to increase the wool] duties but carefully limited the 
amount to 35 per cent of the value, but the collections under the Senate 
bill may run sky-high— 


I yield. 
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The Senator says that the Protectionist |’ 


JULY 25, 


Meaning that under the 33-cent rate without some such amend- 
ment as the Senator from Wisconsin proposes being adopted, the 
rates will run sky-high— 
if the bill is enacted as it stands— 

And I ask Senators to mark this statement— 


the poorer consumer will pay a higher rate ou wool than under any 
tariff bill ever enacted. 

That is not a statement by a Democrat or by a progressive 
but by the Protectionist, the leading publication advocating 
protection in this country, 

The foregoing is the talk circulating through the Senate, and it is 
having a profound effect. The manufacturers have brought no pres- 
sure to bear for a modification of the rates, for they are taken care 
of with compensatory duties, and they fear that any attempt to over- 
turn the rates to which the farm bloc is prtaet would wreck the bill. 
They believe the measure to be politically and economically unsound 
in its wool schedule, but they are in no position to reform it. But a 
score or so of Republican Senators are coming up for reelection this 
fall, and they know there are more voters in their States who wear 
clothes than who raise sheep. 

One solution of the problem, if it is not too late to advance it, 
might be to grant a subsidy on wool, paying the farmer perhaps 6 cents 
on every pound of wool he raises and let the tariff take care of itself. 
Distinguished Republican economists may be found who declare that 
if this plan could be adopted the farmer would fare better than under 
the proposed plan; more sheep would be raised on more farms and 
over a wider area; manufacturers would not live for the next few 
years or so in deadly fear of a tariff comeback that spelled free trade, 
and clothing would be cheaper. The best friends of the Republican 
Party and the policy of protection to-day are not the farmer states- 
men. 

That is the Republican warning that I want to ask the Senate 
to retiect upon before we take this vote. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield to the Senator from 
Idaho. 

Mr, GOODING. I will ask the Senator what he thinks the 
poor man can afford to pay for the wool in a suit of clothes 
that is all wool. What will be a reasonable price? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I suppose the Senator is going 
to tell me how expensive clothing is and what a very high price 
is charged for clothing, and how little of the price that is 
charged for clothing is received at the outset by the woolgrower. 
That is what he is trying to demonstrate, of course. 

Mr. GOODING. No; I am going to show the Senator that at 
the present time, in the case of the suit of clothes that is being 
sold to-day, the cost of the actual wool in that suit of clothes, 
if it was Montana three-eighths staple, which is very fine—the 
best western wool that is grown—is $2.07. If it is Ohio quarter 
blood, it is $1.68. If it is Soda Springs quarter blood—that is 
in Idaho—it is $1.62. If it is Soda Springs low quarter blood, 
it is $1.82. If it is braid, it is only $1.05—$1.05 for all the wool, 
and all the duty, and everything else. 

I submit that it is not fair to charge up to the woolgrower or 
to alarm the people by this “excessive duty” that you are 
discussing when the wool is brought upon the Boston market 
for less than the present duty, regardless of what it costs to 
grow it, ship it to market, scour it, and get it in condition for 
the manufacturer to use it—less than the duty at the present 
time. 

Another word, if the Senator pleases—I know he is always 
fair, and means to be fair—and that is this: If the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Wisconsin prevails, we could buy 
this wool to-day in London, or, if we had it on the free list, 
we could buy it in New York, for 25 cents a scoured pound. 
A duty of 60 per cent would mean 40 cents for a pound 
of scoured quarter-blood wool, of which the Senator admits 
that fully 10 per cent is grown in this country, as I un- 
derstood him—about 10 per cent of quarter, low quarter, and 
braid, 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts, Yes, sir. 

Mr. GOODING. I think the Senator is correct in that. That 
means that that wool could be brought in here for 40 cents a 
pound on the scoured basis, At the same time the Senator from 
Wisconsin placed in the Recorp the fact that the Tariff Board 
found that it costs 45 cents a pound on the grease basis to 
produce a pound of wool in this country. On the scoured basis 
that would mean about $1.12 a pound. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That was in 1920, wheu 
labor, feedstuffs, overhead expenses, and everything else was 
at the peak. 

Mr. GOODING. That was in 1920; yes. There may be a 
little reduction; but, even if there is, it is not great; so you 
are not going to give the woolgrower half what it costs to pro- 
duce it in this country. 

That is all there is to this question—whether you are going 
to permit an industry to exist upon which the very basis of 
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civilization rests—the live-steck industry. It ig net a question 
in my mind of how much the duty should be; it is how much 
it needs to live; that is all; and the same thing applies to any 
other industry. 

I think we must be fair, and I know. the Senator intends to 
be fair; but I want toe say to the Senator from Massachusetts 
that if the New England people continue to do as they have 
done in the past—and they have net been fair—and. ferce raw 
materials on the free list, we are net. going to continue to ship 
wool to Boston. We can not doit. It is economically all wrong 
to do it now; but we have been sending you the raw material 
for years and years. and paying excessive freight rates over 
Iong lines of railroads, manned by expensive labor, and then 
we have been paying a high freight rate back to the West 
again on the finished product. There is not ahything left for 
us to do except to move the manufacturers nearer to the source 
of supply of this raw material that we are discussing, if yeu 
please, and that is what is going to happen. If you force New 
England to become a goat pasture, the people of New England 
themselves will be to blame for it and nebedy else. 

Just give us a chance to live, as you have had a chance to 
live. That is all the West is asking; I want to say to the 
Senator, too, that this fight is going to goon. There is no ques- 
tion but that the West is going, when it gets an opportunity 
and Canada gets ready, to move the wtlantie Ocean out to 
somewhere near Chicago through the St. Lawrence and the 
Great Lakes. If it is a nice thing to have an ocean, we will 
move a little of it out there, at least, so the great vessels 
that carry freight all over the world can come somewhere 
near the center of population of America. We shall be forced 
to do that. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I think the 
Senator’s remarks will make very interesting reading among 
the Republicans of New England who will be asked: to support 
the Republican Party In the future. 

Mr. GOODING. All we are asking is a square deal; that is 
all. I have been standing for the manufacturers for years. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Will the Senator permit. me 
to continue now? I have been very lenient in yielding to him. 

Mr. GOODING. Yes; the Senator has. I will say that. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I refuse to permit all the 


people of New England to be denounced for their selfishness in 


seeking protection. The Senator’s. indictment is against the 
Republican Party. He has made more speeches in the Senate 
denunciatory of the policy of the Republican Party than any 
other man on this floor. He has repeatedly denounced it as 
selfish, as greedy, as having absolutely no concern for the 
consumers or the agricultural interests of this country, but 
being devoted solely and alone to the interests of the manufac- 
turer. He has said again and again that the Republican pro- 
tective policy has been a policy to enrich the manufacturers of 
this country. He has used language stronger than any Demo- 
crat has used on. this floor. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me, 
I will say that again. Not until the emergency tariff bill was 
passed, and not until the bill was framed that is here before the 
Senate, with the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCuMBER] 
at the head of the present Finance Committee, did the farmers 
ef this country ever get a square deal from the Republican 
Party. This is the first time. 

I have denounced the Republican protective measures that 
have been passed in the past as far as the farmer is concerned. 
He never did have a square deal before. This is the first time 
he has ever had it; and I thank God we have had as chairman 
of that committee a man who has always been a friend of the 
farmer. They may send all the Senators they please here from 
North Dakota, but they will. never send a better friend of the 
farmer than the chairman of the Finance Committee during all 
the years he has been in the Senate. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I still think 
that the policy the Senator ought to pursue should be one of 
voting to reduce the outrageous and extravagant and excessive 
duties that he charges have been levied in the past upon manu- 
facturers, and that he is now supporting, for he knows the very 
rates he denounces are being repeated in this bill, instead of 
pleading to give the farmer what the manufacturers have had. 
He knows that they have not and can not get in any tariff 
* pill the protection that the manufacturers have had. He knows 
that the manufacturer competes with Europe, and that the 
farmer sells to Hurope, and that there is an entirely different 
protective principle involved when a group of Americans are 
eompeting with a group in Europe, and a greup of Americans 
are selling to Europeans the things that are produced in 
Ameriea. 


Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President—— 


-was reached in 1920. 


Mr; GOODING. Is not the farmer competing with Europe in 
farm products in this market? 

Mr. WALSH) of Massachusetts. I yielded to the Senator. I 
will have to ask him to let me continue my argument now. 

Did the Senator from Arkansas wish to ask me a question? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I was going to suggest, but possibly it is 
not: worth while now, that the Senator seems to be so well 
pleased with his bill, which gives on an average 214 per cent 
protection to the farmer, that he is wanting 200 or 300 per 
eent for the manufacturer. He says that is just. I was won- 
dering, if he believes that a tariff should proteet the farmer— 
and he seems to think so—why should he be content to ask for 
the farmer only 214 per cent, and vote for the manufacturer 
150 to 200 per cent? 

Mr: WALSH of Massachusetts. I am not complaining about 
the position of the Senator from Idaho, but I want the country 
to know it. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I do, too. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It amounts to this: The 
Republican Party in the past has stood for greed, has stood for 
special interests, hag stoed for levying on the American con- 
sumers toll to enrich the manufacturers of the East, and the 
Senator proposes now that the farmers of the West shall have 
some of the profits that he thinks the manufacturers of the East 
have had. He has a big stick in his hand, metaphorically speak- 
ing, and he says to his Republican colleagues, “ Unless you give 
us the rates we want, down go your rates, and the day of greed 
and selfishness in the drafting of tariff bills will end.” 

EFFECT OF HIGH DUTIES ON WOOL. 

Mr. President, if I understood the discussion of yesterday, 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. LeNroor], the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. McCumerr], and the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Bursum] each at one time or another in their 
speeches admitted that these duties on raw wool would be 
reflected in increased prices. Thus we have not the claim 
made here that it will not become operative, that there will 
not be any increased prices. It is pretty generally admitted 
that whatever we write into this wool schedule in the way of 
protective duties is going to come ultimately out of the pockets 
of the American consumers. 

We have also cleared the field of discussion, so that we 
know that the duty levied in this bill is, according to the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenwroor], 83 per cent higher than the 
duty levied in the Payne-Aldrieh bill. According to the Tariff 
Commission, judging by the average imports in the past, it is 
at least 50 per cent higher; and when Senators assert that it is 
no higher than the rates in the Payne-Aldrich bill they can not 
produce facts to support their statement. We have, in addition, 
the information from the Protectionist that the duties in this 
bill are the highest duties ever levied. So we can proceed with 
these admissions: First, that whatever duty we levy here is 
going to come out of the consumer; second, that the duties 
levied here are higher than any that have ever before been 
levied. 

During this diseussion quite a few Senators have referred to 
“the present law,” having in mind the emergency law, with its 
embargo rates. It has been said again and again—the Tariff 
Commission report states it—that only this spring did the ex- 
cessively high rates in the emergency law begin to become 
eperative in this country. I found, in looking through my file 
of communications the other day, a number of letters written 
in January and Tebruary and March from the manufacturers 
of New England, stating that their supply of wool was dis- 
appearing and that they were obliged to go into the markets of 
the world, and that they found for the first time just what the 
emergency law meant, and they were asking for the passage of 
this tariff law, no matter what rates were in it, in order to get 
rid of the embargo provisions of the emergency law. So, after 
all, the emergency law is not the standard with which to make 
comparisons. ‘The only real test as to what the increased cost 
is going to be must be based upon what the cost was under the 
Underwood law before the war and what the cost will be under 
this bill after we get back to normal conditions. 

A few days ago the Senator from North Dakota, with great 
and powerful dramatie effect, raised his hand and said, “ Here 
is a piece of cloth that cost $5 a yard in 1920, and here is a 
piece of the same kind of cloth which cost $2.25 in 1921.” Of 
course, everybody knows that the prices of everything inereased 
during the war, and everybody knows that the peak of prices 
Everybody knows there has been a steady 
but constant decline in prices since 1920, including wool and 
wool cloths. This spring, because the emergency law was be- 
ginning to operate, there have been substantial increases in the 
price of wool cloths by the wool manufacturers of this coun- 
try, and they have boldly and frankly and plainly state! that 
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it was due to the fact that the emergency tariff law compelled 
an increase in price. j 

I have on my desk the last report of the American Woolen Co, 
for this year. What do they say about wool duties? What do 
they say about whether or not they are reflected in increased 
prices? 

They have abandoned their foreign selling offices. They have 
given up any attempt to create an export trade in woolen cloths, 
because the high rates on wool in the emergency tariff law 
and the proposed legislation prevent the possibility of develop- 
ing any export trade. You are not only destroying whatever 
prospects there are for an export business but you are destroy- 
ing your own business here at home, because there is a limit to 
what people will pay. 

Have you ever heard of a “ buyers’ strike”? <A buyers’ strike 
is a strike by consumers against high prices. With wages going 
down, with no increase in the salaries of the salaried men and 
women of this country, we are proposing here to put into every 
clothing store window of this country signs to the effect that the 
prices of clothing has increased. Is there no limit to which 
the people can be expected to go in paying increased prices for 
clothing? 

You are burning your own bridges. If you continue, you will 
greatly reduce the consumption of wool in this country. Our 
people will have to go and will go to cotton goods, or to cotton 
goods mixed with shoddies. This is a bill, so far as this sched- 
ule is concerned, to make it impossible for the American people 
to wear good, warm, all-woolen clothes, and to buy them at 
reasonable prices. It will compel our manufacturers to devise 
means of reducing the amount and quality of wool in dress 
goods and cloths in order to keep prices down. ‘ 

Mr. President, there has been a good deal said about the cost 
to the public, and I have gone to a good deal of trouble to try 
to determine some facts to assist in estimating the extent to 
which this rate on raw wool will increase the cost of clothing 
to the public. For some weeks past Senators on the other side 
have made various statements about the extent to which these 
duties would be reflected in increased costs, but as yet no 
estimates have been made on this side of the Chamber. What 
I have to say is gathered entirely from information furnished 
by the Tariff Commission. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. Caper] received some 
communication from a clothing manufacturer in his State some 
weeks ago stating that the prices of suits and of overcoats were 
to be increased from $5 to $7, and that Senator, wanting to re- 
fute the statement of his constituent, and to enlighten him as 
to the fact that he was misinformed, and was overestimating 
the increased cost, sent the letter of his constituent to the 
Tariff Commission, and asked to be furnished with the infor- 
mation as to what the increased cost should be. The Senator 
from New York put into the Recorp the memorandum and the 
table which the Tariff Commission sent back to him, and based 
upon that table and that information I have made the deduc- 
tions IT am about to present. I should prefer not to be inter- 
rupted until I present my views on this subject of costs. 


THE COST OF THE WOOL DUTIES TO THE PUBLIC. 


Mr. President, in determining the cost of the wool duties to 
the public it is necessary to bear in mind, first, the cost of the 
duty upon raw wool, and second, the cost of the protective rates 
which have been levied upon the various manufactures. It is, 
of course, impossible for anyone to estimate either of these costs 
with precision, but it is possible to show in a large way what 
tremendous burdens will be imposed upon the consumer by the 
rates in this schedule. 

Objections may be lodged against the entire schedule on the 
ground that the rates exceed those which would be necessary 
to cover the difference between conversion costs here and abroad 
(so far as can be shown by the data available), and that in 
some very important instances they are as bad as the repudiated 
rates in the old Schedule K. 

Even if the rates in the present bill were barely suf- 
ficient to protect the industry, the question of the cost to 
the public would still be a very important one. But, with 
these rates far in excess of the amount required, the cost to the 
publie is, indeed, a matter of very serious importance. I do 
not wish to imply that the industry is not entitled to protection, 
for I am convinced that with a reasonable amount of protection 
and with an honest and efficient financial and business adminis- 
tration the industry could prosper very well in this country.’ 
This protection, however, should be not only moderate, but 
should be applied without discrimination against one branch of 
the industry at the expense of the other. The inequitable, un- 
just, and scandalous manner in which the rates have been drawn 
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increases of prices of cloths and dress goods. A nation-wide 


ts has followed these in- 


COST OF WOOL DUTIES TO THE INDIVIDUAL. 


In estimating the cost of the raw-wool duty, let us drst con- 
sider how it affects the individual by figuring how it will work 
out upon the garments which he wears. In this connection it is 
necessary first to show to what extent this duty will pyramid 
as the raw wool passes through the various stages of manufac- 


consumed in the garment 


of discussion in the press 
the raw-wool duty to the 
rs have been arguing that 


upon an average suit of clothes the total cost of the duty 
would amount to only $1.15}. On the other hand, prominent 
clothing manufacturers have been contending that the duty will 
involve an additional cost of $5 per suit of clothes and as high 


arguing that the increase 


in cost will be very slight are unwilling to admit that there 
will be—or should be—any pyramiding of the duty as the wool 
passes through the hands of the various middlemen. Those 
who argue that the increase of cost will be around $5 per suit 
and $7 per overcoat, on the other hand, are contending that the 
pyramiding process will be practically complete and are assum- 


fully effective. 


Fortunately there is available a memorandum prepared by 
the Tariff Commission which contains a very conservative esti- 
mate of how this duty may pyramid and what its ultimate cost 


ve to be to the consumer. 
memorandum to Senator 
Senator was printed with 


his comments thereon in the ConGrESSIONAL Recorp of July 14, 


ndum is as follows: 
JUNE 29, 1922. 
to a communication of the 
n regard to the duty on raw 


The main question raised in the statement of the New York Clothing 


ed duty of 38 cents on raw 


wool, clean content—shown in their statement as 33 per cent, but pre- 


is the actual basic rate pro- 
5 in the price of a suit of 
with coptalnty how much a 

ce of a suit or 


the compensatory duties on 
he assumption that the duty 
e, and if there were no com- 
ure of wool prices to rise by 
no difference in the price to 


the public. But since the duty is competitive, it may be prevented 
from reaping the full advantage of the compensatory duties under 
these conditions, except in periods of marked business activity. In 
such periods the duty on raw wool is likely to be fully effective. In 
estimating, therefore, the effect of the duty on the price of a suit or 
overcoat the assumption that the 33-cent duty per pound of clean 
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wool will enhance the cost to the weaver, and hence necessitate an 
increase of his price by the full amount of the compensatory duty— 
that is, 49 cents—is open to some qualification. 

Another set of variable factors arises in connection with the 
pyramiding of the duty as the wool passes from the raw state through 

e yarious manufacturing and distributing stages to reach the con- 
sumer in the form of wearing apparel. Considerable latitude must be 
allowed in estimating such pyramiding. One result may be arrived at 
by adding to the componente duty of 49 cents the percentage of 
overhead and profit, respectively, of the wool dealer, the top maker, 
the spinner, the weaver, the cloth jobber, the clothing manufacturer, 
and the retailer. Or a different conclusion may be had by assuming 
that the wool passes through fewer hands; that all operations from 
the purchase of the raw material to the weaving of the cloth are in- 
tegrated in the same establishment; that the margin for overhead and 
profit are therefore less than the aggregate margins of the specialized 
establishments; and that no cloth jobber intervenes between the 
weaver and the clothing manufacturer. Again, there may be some 
difference of opinion as to what margin for overhead and profit may 
be regarded as typical in certain instances. 

The best method of making the calculation seems to be to assume 
that the duty will be fully effective and to add a conservative margin 
in each instance to cover the overhead and profit of the clothing manu- 
facturer and the retailer, then to make such adjustments as may be 
deemed necessary to cover variable factors. These selling margins may 
be taken, respectively, as 10, 15, and 50 per cent. A margin of 10 per 
cent to the cloth maker—say, 6 per cent for profit and 4 per cent for 
selling expense—would appear to be a very conservative estimate. A 
margin of 15 per cent to the clothing manufacturer accords with the 
average conditions shown in the 1916 report of the Department of Com- 
merce entitled ‘The Men’s Factory-Made Clothing Industry.” A mar- 
gin of 50 per cent to the retailer on his purchase price—equivalent to 
334 per cent of his selling price—was taken as typical. In the report 
of the old Tariff Board on Schedule K, page 884, where the board stated : 
“Retail prices are taken as 50 per cent more than the net wholesale 
price, which the board considers a fair estimate of the lowest figures 
at which such garments are sold.” An effective duty on clean wool 
of 33 cents per pound is equivalent to 49 cents per pound on all-wool 
cloth. Pyramiding 49 cents by 10, 15, and 50 per cent, respectively, 
gives 93 cents per pound of cloth in the garment. 

Parenthetically, attention should be directed to the possible criticism 
that the various “ middlemen” are not justified in adding their nor- 
mal margin to that portion of their costs attributable to the duty, and 
that when competition is keen they will be unable to do so. Upon 
reflection it becomes clear that the addition of this margin rests upon 
a firmer basis than the mere custom of adding a fixed percentage. he 
enhancement in the cost of the cloth or clothing, as the case may be, 
resulting from the duty, involves an immediate increase in such ex- 

enses as interest charges, taxes, insurance, and an ultimate increase 
in wages. Fundamentally, it is difficult to differentiate an increase by 
reason of the duty from an increase in costs attributable to other causes. 

The following table shows how a cost of 93 cents per pound of cloth 
would work out on suits and overcoats of the specifications shown. 
Additional columns, deducting 10 and 20 per cent, respectively, from 
the 938-cent computation, to make allowance for possible failure of 
the duty to pyramid to 93 cents, are also shown. Among the garments 
listed, suits made of 12-ounce cloth and overcoats of ordinary weight 
can probably be regarded as most typical. Each garment is, of course, 
assumed to consist wholly of virgin wool: 


Weight of Cost of duty per article. 


cloth per | 
linear Linear | Weight of Based 
yard yards | clothin on 93 1 
(54-56 jrequired.| article. | cents per 
inches pound 


of cloth. 


Based Based 
on 93 t on 93! 
cents less | cents less 
10 per 20 per 
cent. cent. 


pee 


S83 BE RRS 


Overcoats: 
Ordinary style— 
Lined 


Heavy ulsters— 
Lined 
Unlined 


ae wp 


3t. te 
34 é 


193 cents includes merchandising costs and profit. 


It is quite evident to anyone who will read this memorandum 
carefully that it is a very conservative estimate of how the cost 
of the duty will work out. for example, instead of computing 
the pyramiding by taking the maximum number of middlemen 
and making a maximum allowance for selling expense and 
profit in each instance, the Tariff Commission has very plainly, 
in the interest of moderation, chosen the minimum number of 
middlemen and has made allowances for selling expense and 
profit which are indeed conservative. They have been very 
careful also to explain that the duty upon raw wool probably 
will not be fully effective. Yet, with all these qualifications it 
is apparent that they are of the opinion that this 33-cent duty 
on raw wool will amount to practically 93 cents per pound of 
cloth in the garment, which would amount to approximately 
$2.50 on the average suit of clothes and $3.50 on an ordinary 
overcoat, and around $5.50 on a heavy ulster. To be sure, the 
commission has inserted additional columns making deductions 
of 10 and 20 per cent, respectively, on these computations of 
cost in order, presumably, to make allowance for the failure of 
the wool duty to become fully effective and for the failure of the 
pyramiding process to become complete. Yet they have shown 
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such moderation in their assumptions as to the number of 
middlemen through whose hands the wool will pass and as to 
the percentage for profit and selling expense which will be 
applied in each instance, that one can not escape the conclu- 
sion that 93 cents is a very fair estimate of the probable cost 
of the 33-cent duty upon raw wool per pound of cloth in the 
garment. 

The junior Senator from New York, in commenting upon 
this memorandum, has apparently sought to present an inter- 
pretation of it which a careful reading of the memorandum 
will not sustain. He states that this memorandum demon- 
strates “ that the raw wool duty in a suit of clothes weighing 
2x pounds, exclusive of the merchandising cost, is about 92 
cents, while the duty on an overcoat, exclusive of the mer- 
chandising cost, would be approximately $1.71.” An examina- 
tion of the memorandum fails to disclose the figures which the 
Senator has quoted. Nor is it apparent just how these figures 
may have been derived from any figures which appear in the 
memorandum, But even if the Senator were able to justify his 
figures from this memorandum, it would still be unfair to 
put the proposition in the manner in which he has put it. No 
computation which excludes the merchandising costs can be 
accurate or helpful, for these, as the Tariff Commission's 
memorandum plainly shows, are a genuine and substantial 
addition to the original cost of the duty. Try as they may, the 
proponents of this duty can not explain away the fact that it 
will involve a very serious increase—or serve to prevent a 
decrease—in the cost of clothing to the public. 

If a political party can enact legislation that requires an 
increased cost in men’s suits and overcoats and women’s 
dresses from $2.50 to $5 and remain in control of the legis- 
lative branch of the Government, {it will be the first time such a 
political miracle has occurred in America. 

At the same time it is to be borne in mind that when we 
refer to an increase of, say, $2.50 per suit of clothing and $5 per 
overcoat, we are referring only to the probable cost of the rai 
wool duty. These figures do not take into consideration other 
factors which will serve to increase the cost of garments to the 
public, such as the increases in protective rates on wool clothing 
and the increases in the protective rates on wool cloths and 
other materials entering into garments, such as linings and 
trimmings. 

The following table shows the increases in duties upon the 
principal materials entering into the manufacture of a suit of 
clothes and further serves to indicate how seriously the cost of 
production of clothing will be increased: 


Underwood law. Senate bill. 


Materials. 
Para- 
graph. 


Rate. 


Wool cloth: 
Value not over 
60 — per 
pound, 
Value 61 to 80 
psa per 


pound. 

Value 81 cents 1108 | 49 cents per pound 
to $1.50 per plus 50 per cent. 
pound. 

Value over 
$1.50. 


1109 | 26 cents per pound 
plus 40 per cent. 


1109 | 40 cents per pound 
plus 50 per cent. 


1109 | 49 cents per pound 
plus 55 per cent. 


903-905a; 45 per cent maxi- 


Linings: 
Cotton... ...... 27.5 per cent maxi- 
| mum. 
y 318 1205 | S5percent minimum. 
Trimmings: 
Buttons 35-45 per cent vi 


1410 | 14 cents per line per 
table ivory. 4 = 


gross plus 40 per 
' cent. 

40 per cent (not 1411 | 45 per cent. 
ow provided 

lor). i 

Haircloth 6 cents per square 1426 || 35 per cent. 
| ard (equivalent y 

to 18 per cent). | 

| Free (all jute). ...... 
| 

| 


Canvas padding. 1008a| 60 per cent (linen). 


35 is cent (chief | 1008a) 55 per cent (jute). 
value jute). 

30 per cent (linen)... 

15 per cent. 


do 


Cotton thread. . } 


25 to 45 per cent. 
Silk thread 


40 per cent minimum. 


339 
339 
353 
408 
284 
283 
251 

3 


It is apparent from the foregoing table that upon every item 
entering into a suit of clothes the Senate bill imposes very 
substantial increases in the duty. In the case of cotton lining 
and cotton thread the rates in the amendment introduced by 
the Finance Committee were even higher than those here indi- 
cated, but their recent rejection on the floor of the Senate has 
resulted in some decrease. 
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COST OF WOOL DUTIBS TO THE PUBLIC, IN THE AGGREGATS. 
But, returning to the question of the eost of the raw-wool 
duty to the public, let us inquire how great the eost will 
be, not upoa an individual garment but in the aggregate. 
Estimates of the aggregate cost have been various. For ex- 
ample, a pamphlet issued by the Carded Woolen Manufacturers’ 
Association estimates that it will amount to $310,284000, 
This is computed upon the assamption of an allowance for 
profit and selling expenses of 10 per cent, 15 per cent, 174 per 
cent, 224 per cent, and 33} per cent, respectively, to the wool 
dealer, spinner, weaver, clothing manufacturer, and retailer, 
upon which basis the 33-cent duty on raw woel would pyramid 
to $1.01y% per pound of cloth in the garment. This pyramided 
duty is then multiplied by the annual rate of consumption of 
clean wool—taken as 806,000,000 pounds—giving, as stated, 
$310,284,000 as the total cost to the public. 

But if it be contended that this association has a special 
interest in securing a reduction of the duty upon raw wool 
and that its figures are exaggerated, let us assume that the 
duty will pyramid to only 93 cents per pound in the manner 
indicated in the Tariff Commission's memorandum above 
quoted. Let us bear in mind, further, that this 93 cents is not 
the cost of the duty per clean pound of wool, but is rather 
the cost of a 33-cent duty upon clean wool per pound of cloth 
in the garment. It is then apparent that in computing the 
total cost to the public this 93 cents should be multiplied, not 
by the average quantity of clean weol consumed annually by 
the American public but rather by the number of pounds of 
cloth made from clean wool and consumed annually in gar- 
ments and other articles. This latter figure can not be ob- 
tained from the census because the figures showing the quan- 
tity of cleth, blankets, and so forth, produced in the United 
States include large quantities of goods containing substitutes 
for new wool. It would, therefore, be unfair to multiply the 
total quantity shown in the census by the 93-cent pyramided 
cost above noted. The best means of deriving the desired 
figure seems to be to ascertain the number of pounds of clean 
wool consumed annually by the American public and then to 
make a deduction covering the net wastage during the processes 
of manufacture into cloth. 

The production of wool in the United States during the past 
40 years has averaged very close to 300,000,000 pounds in the 
grease. With a shrinkage of 60 per cent this yields about 
120,000,000 pounds of clean wool. Imports of class 1 and 2 
wool—iisregarding class 3 carpet wool—that may be required 
from abroad may be estimated as at least 100,000,000 pounds 
clean eontent per year. During and since the war import fig- 
ures would appear to justify a considerably higher estimate 
than this, but the above estimate is based upon the assumption 
of a substantial duty upon raw wool and takes into considera- 
tion the pre-war importation as well as that during and since 
the war. On these estimates, then, our total consumption of 
clean wool per year would amount to about 220,000,000 pounds. 
In converting this wool into cloth there is an initial wastage of 
about 333 per cent, but the great bulk of these wastes are utiliz- 
able in woolens. The invisible and unrecoverable waste would 
not be so large as materially to reduce the estimate of the num- 
ber of pounds of cloth made from new wool. Making a rough 
allowance for this, however, let us say that the 220,000,000 
pounds of clean wool which we have taken as the annual con- 
suinption are equivalent to 210,000,000 pounds of cloth made 
from virgin wool. Upon this basis, the cost of the duty to the 
American public would amount annually to two hundred and 
ten million times 93 cents, or $195,300,000. 

This is a much lower figure than the estimate of the Carded 
Woolen Manufacturers’ Association above referred to, but it is 
even so a very staggering one. By this 33-cent duty it is pro- 
posed to tax the public at least $195,300,000 for the purpose of 
enabling the domestic woolgrowers to obtain 33 cents per clean 
pound more for their wool than the world market price. With 
a domestic production equivalent to about 120,000,000 pounds of 
clean wool annually, this 33-cent duty would amount to $39,- 
600,000 to the woolgrowers. It is thus proposed to tax the 
public almost $200,000,000 in order to put about $40,000,000 into 
the pockets of the woolgrowers. 

Incidentally, as regards this estimate of $195,300,000 as the 
cost of the wool duty to the public, it should be noted that this 
is the cost only on the virgin wool which enters into garments 
and other articles consumed by the public. It takes no cogni- 
zance of the increased price of reworked wool—shoddy, mungo, 
and so forth—which will occur by reason of the increased 
duty upon raw wool and the accompanying increases in the 
duties upon the reworked wool. Considering that the recov- 
ered wool fiber—shoddy, and so forth—produced, and mostly 
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consumed, in the United States amounted in 1914 to 84,836,759 
pounds and in 1919 to 96,391,273 pounds, it is obvious that the 
increased cost of reworked wool resulting from this tariff 
are in itself be an item of enormous importance to the 
public. 

If the majority party believe that they can exact this unjus- 
tifiable and outrageous toll from the American people without 
a vehement protest they will have an awakening in the ap- 
proaching elections. 


COST TO THE PUBLIC OF THE PROTECTIVE DUTINS ON WOOL MANUPACTURES, 


The foregoing discussion is designed to shew the cost only 
of the raw-wool duty to the public. On top of all this there 
will be large increases in the prices of the wearing apparel and 
the other articles which the public consumes resulting from the 
protective rates levied upon these articles. 

I am not unaware of the prolific arguments invoked by those 
who are supporting the rates in this bill to the effect that, after 
all, the duties upon wool manufactures do not really result in 
any substantial increase in prices to the public, because competi- 
tion in the domestic industry will keep the prices down. 

This line of argument is amusing. It assumes, apparently, 
that representatives of this industry, who flock like herds of 
sheep to the Nationa] Capitol when a tariff is under revision 
in an effort to secure high protective rates upon these goods, 
are here merely as sight-seers, and that they urge great in- 
creases in the duties only in order to allow them to compete 
more sharply than ever before and to force the prices down 
to the point where they were before the duties were raised. 
The suggestion that the protective tariff rates are not reflected 
in increased prices is only advanced when some one points out 
that the consumers have a very direct interest in tariff duties. 

To attempt to compute in dollars and cents the actual cost 
of these protective duties upon wool manufactures would be 
futile, because they vary upon the different products in the 
schedule and because the total value of the manufactured wool 
products consumed annually by the public, upon which any 
estimated average ad valorem duty might be applied, would be 
at best only a very general estimate. We do know, however, 
from our analysis of the rates in the Senate bill that the 
average protective ad valorem rate would be very high. On 
cloths and dress goods, for example, it would probably average 
close to 50 per cent. On other wool products it varies; on 
some of them it is more than 50 per cent and on others less, 
Considering that a duty of 33 cents per pound on clean wool 
will involve a cost to the public of at least $200,000,000, it is 
not difficult to see that an average ad valorem duty of, say, 
45 per cent on wool manufactures will involve an additional 
cost to the public which will be stupendous. 

Mr. President, in levying these high duties on wool and 
wool manufactures, it is evident that the purchasing capacity 
of the consumer has been ignored, and the wool schedule is 
again made a vehicle for the interchange of benefits in which 
the public is forgotten. People whose wages have already been 
reduced and those without substantial increase in salary or 
income, constituting over 95 per cent of our consumers, if 
forced to meet abnormally high prices and high taxation, can 
go without that which the producer would sell. You may, if 
you choose, call it a buyer’s strike, but it is due to the fact 
that you can not get “blood out of a stone.” As you promis- 
cuously distribute these special favors in the nature of gov- 
ernmental subsidies, you forget that high prices are without 
permanent benefit to anyone. High prices have before and they 
may again impoverish the buyer, ruin the seller, and finally 
deprive labor of employment, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, before the Senator 
from Massachusetts proceeds I think it is appropriate to remark 
that during this most invaluable contribution which the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts is making to this very important de- 
bate there are but five Republican Members in the Senate, 
only one of whom, the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Ke.roee], 
seems to be giving the slightest attention to what the Senator 
from Massachusetts is saying. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Of course, they do not want 
to hear what is being said. It indicates that they do not in- 
tend to be influenced by any argument or by the Tariff Com- 
mission. There are Senators on the other side of the Chamber 
who in the course of the debate already have repudiated the 
information furnished by the Tariff Commission, and have 
practically said that it is worthless, that their experience, their 
self-interest, either as woolgrowers or manufacturers, is of 
more value and more consequence than is the disinterested 
report of honest and fair men who naturally would prefer not 
to exaggerate this information. 








Mr. SMOOT, Will the Senator from Massachusetts yield to 
me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Cameron in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Massachusetts yield to the Senator from 
Utah? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield for just a moment, 
because I want to hasten on. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator from Massachusetts 
has referred to the self-interest of Senators, whether wool- 
growers or woolen manufacturers. I wish to say to the Senator 
that I do not know of any woolen manufacturer in the Senate 
but myself; and I have no interest whatever in a woolen mill 


. to-day. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. But the Senator did have; he 
admitted that himself. 

Mr. SMOOT. Years ago I had, until a fire burned the mill 
down, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator also admitted 
that he had voted for the Payne-Aldrich bill, and he denounced 
that bill: and also said that the pending House bill was worse 
than the Payne-Aldrich law, and he has led us on and on here 
to believe that everything has been rotten in the past, but that 
this is a pure wool schedule. 

Mr. SMOOT, The New York newspapers made the statement 
yesterday that I admitted my interest’ in the woolen industry 
as 2 manufacturer. There is not a word of truth in that state- 
ment. I have not a head of sheep, nor have I bad since Cleve- 
land's election, when I sold every head of sheep that I then had. 
I do not own any interest in a woolen mill at all; but I speak 
as a manufacturer. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Will the Senator from Utah 
tell us when he was a woolen manufacturer? 

Mr. SMOOT. That was before I came to the Senate. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. How many years ago was 
that? 

Mr. SMOOT, That was 20 years ago. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. So that the Senator from 
Utah has not been in touch with the woolen business for 20 
years? 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no; I have not been in touch with it from 
the personal standpoint. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator has not been 
aS a Manager or a director or a superintendent or in any way 
connected with it? 

Mr. SMOOT. Not in the ieast. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Or has any investment in it? 

Mr. SMOOT. I had an investment of a few thousand dollars 
in the Provo Woolen Mill when # was burned down. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. When was that? 

Mr. SMOOT. About 10 years ago. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Was that investment in ex- 
istence at the time the Payne-Aldrich law was in effect? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think it was. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
did that mill make? 

Mr. SMOOT. It was making blankets and cashmeres and 
suitings and overcoatings and yarns. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Of course, each Senator 
must answer for himself as to whether his interest is such that 
he ought not to vote on or discuss this bill. 

There are, however, some parliamentary bodies in the world 
where men who have a selfish interest are forbidden to vote 
upon a measure such as we are now acting upon. I think the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. OvenMAN] is aware of the 
fact that when on a previous occasion in this body there was a 
suggestion made that Senators had a selfish interest or had a 
personal interest in votes that were cast here there was an 
investigation ordered by the Senate. * 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes; a resolution providing for an investi- 
gation of the so-called lobby was presented by the senior 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins], and to that resolution 
an amendment was offered by the senior Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Reep] directing the Committee on the Judiciary 
to inquire of every Senator on this floor what his interest was 
in the matters which were to be legislated upon in the tariff 
bill, and the investigation developed some very strange things. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In what year was that? 

Mr. OVERMAN. That was in 1912. > 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to say, however, to the Senator from 
Massachusetts that it developed that the senior Senator from 
Utah had no personal interest whatever in any matter affected 
by the tariff. In fact, I have been so careful in whatever in- 
vestments I have made that they have not been affected in any 
way, shape, or form by the tariff. 


What kind of woolen cloth 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am glad to hear that, be- 
cause the Senator from Utah has repeatedly stated that he was 
a manufacturer, I suppose referring back to his experience of 
20 years ago; but I inferred from his allusion that he was still 
interested in the manufacture of woolen cloth and that he was 
still a manufacturer. 

Mr. SMOOT. I speak of woolens as a manufacturer. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It is not necessary for the 
Senator to make any further explanation. 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to say to the Senator now that I shall 
so long as I live consider myself a manufacturer. It is the 
only business that I ever really learned, and I derived more 
pleasure from it than from any other activity of my life. I 
do not care what may happen to me financially ; I know that I 
can go into a woolen mill, and I can run a woolen mill and 
make a living. I think every man ought to learn a trade, and 
I wish that every boy of mine would learn some kind of a 
trade. I should not care what it was, provided it were some 
useful trade. 

The only dollar I ever invested in the sugar business was an 
investment up in Idaho of $1,500, and I could not get that 
much money for my interest in that business now. The plant 
was moved from.Idaho, it happened, into Utah. I have not had 
a personal interest outside of that. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I never heard that the Sen- 
ator was engaged in the sugar business. I did hear that he was 
a trustee or director in some companies or corporations that 
were interested in that business, but I never heard that he 
personally conducted a beet-sugar business. 

Mr. SMOOT. None whatever; no more than the Senator 
from Massachusetts has, with the exception that I have 440 
shares of Utah-Idaho Sugar Co. stock that I bought in the plant 
in Idaho years ago. I have made that statement on the floor 
of the Senate heretofore. Directly or indirectly, I am not 
interested at all with that exception; and that stock to-day is 
worth about $1,300 or $1,400. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield there? 
I should like to ask him a question. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I do not take it that the Tariff Commission 
gives it as its opinion that the duty levied in this bill would 
add that much over and above the duties -provided in the emer- 
gency tariff act. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Oh, no; of course not. It 
is what the duty of 33 cents a pound on the raw woo! will mean 
in the increased price of a suit of clothes, 

Mr. KELLOGG. As compared with free wool. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Of course. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I understand. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I have a table 
which will serve to show roughly the increases in duties upon 
the principal materials entering into the manufacture of a suit 
of clothes and how seriously the cost of production of clothing 
will be increased. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, before the Senator 
goes to that table I want to inquire of him whether this will 
be the situation if the amendment 6f the Senator from Wis- 
consin is adopted: The figures that he gives us as to the addi- 
tional cost of clothing will be reduced only in respect to 20 
per cent of the clothing? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is all. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. And will be reduced only in the 
difference between the converted ad valorem rates, whatever 
they may be, and 60 per cent? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is my opinion. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. So that these figures that the Sena- 
tor has given us will obtain anyway with respect to 80 per cent 
of the clothing of the people? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. There is no doubt about it. 

This table is a table prepared at my request to show what 
duty has been placed in this bill upon the-materials that go into 
the making of clothing other than cloth. The Senator will 
recall that during the discussion of some of the duties upon 
almonds and walnuts I introduced a table showing the tax upon 
the materials used by the candy manufacturers, and I showed 
that there were 77 articles used by the candy manufacturer 
that under this bill bore a duty. Now I am going to show what 

the increased duty is to the clothing manufacturer. Later I 
shall produce a table that will show that the manufacturer of 
boots and shoes has had 25 articles which go into the making 
of a shoe taken off the free list and a duty put upon them in 
this bill, and 25 more have had the duty increased. 

That is the worst feature of this bill. It increases the cost 
of production all along the line. That is why progressive manu- 
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facturers are fighting this. bill. That is why they want it de- 
feated. That is why the Republican press. are against this 
bill—because they realize that the protection has been so gen- 
erally distributed and so elaborately passed around here, there, 
and elsewhere that the increase in the cost of production is 
going to be very serious. 

I have here a table which gives the names of the materials, 
the rate under the Underwood law, the rate under the Senate 
bill, and the per cent of increase. 

The per cent of increase over the Underwood law on wool 
cloth valued at not over 60 cents a pound is 230 per cent. 

The per cent of increase over the Underwood law on wool 
cloth valued at from 61 to 80 cents per pound is 207 per cent. 

The per cent of increase over the Underwood law on wool 
cloth valued at 81 cents to $1.50 per pound is 180 per cent. 

The per cent of increase over the Underwood law on wool 
cloth valued at over $1.50 per pound is 130 per cent. 

That answers the Senator’s question of a moment ago. The 
increase on the high-priced cloth in this bill is 180 per cent. 
The increase on the poor man’s wool cloth is 230 per cent. 

Now we come to linings. In the case of cotton linings the 
inerease over the Underwood law—I will not take the time to 
give the Underwood rate, or the rate of this biJl—is 64 per cent. 
In the case of silk used for linings the increase is 12 per cent. 
Again, only the rich use silk in lining their suits. The rate of 
increase there, you will note, is very low. 

On trimmings, buttons, the increase is 250 per cent. On hair 
cloth the increase is 216 per cent. On canvas padding the in- 
crease is 100 per cent on one kind and on another kind 57 per 
ceni. On cotton thread the increase is 133 per cent. On the 
floor of the Senate the rate was reduced, but the increase is 
still 133 per cent. On silk thread the increase is 166 per cent. 

Let us sum it up. On four articles the duty is increased more 
than 200 per cent; on five, from 100 to 200 per cent; on two, 
more than 50 per cent; and on two, less than 50 per cent. Yet 
Senators have the hardihood and the audacity to stand on this 
floor and, in the face of that record, tell us that the cost of 
clothes is not going to increase. 

Mr. President, I ask that the table to which I have referred 
may be printed in the REcorp as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the table was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 











: Underwood law Senate bill Per cent of increase 
Materials. rate. rate. over present law. 
Wool cloth: | 
Value not over | 35 per cemt........ 26 cents pound | 230 per cent. (Aver- 
60 cents per Plus 40 per cent. age based on ry 
pound. value of '20, 
50, and 60 me 
Value 61 to 80 |.....do............. 40 cents per pound | 207 per cent. (Aver- 
cents per plus 50 per cent. age based on d 
pound. value of 61, 70, 
. 75, and 80 cents.) 
Value 81 cents }.....do............. 49 cents per pound | 180 per eent. (Aver- 
to $1.50 per plus 50 per cent. age based on pound 
pound. value of 81 cen 
90 oa $1, $1. 
; | and $1.50.) 
Valueover$1.50!..... Abidin -sitde ctl 49 cents per pound | 130 per cent. (Aver- 
plus 55 per cent. age based on pound 
wala of $1.60, $1.70, 
2h $1.90, $2, and $3. 
Linings: 
ee a per cent max- | 45 eet cent maxi- | 64 per cent. 
mum. 
ORL. o.. 8ddiid | 45 per cent budateed 6S per cent mini- | 12 per cent. 
Trimmings 
Buttons........ | 3545 = cent veg- | 1}cents perline per | 250 per cent on 2-line 
etable ivory. a plus 40 per button. 
cent. 
40 per cent (not | 45 per cent 11 per cent. 
—- pro- 
led for). 
Haircloth......} 6 mete per square 216 per cent. 
= (equiva- 
t 6 to 18 per 
am: 
Canvas paddin Sn per all jute 5 -| 100 per cent. 
Oy ales jute. 55 per cent jute 57 per cent. 
30 per cent iain 
Cotton thread. .|{7) Per cont }20 to 85 per cent... 183 per cent. 
Silk thread.....}..... eR ee. 


40 per cent mini- 
mum 


166 per cent. 





Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, do you won- 
der that the clothing manufacturers are protesting against this 
bill, when they have learned that all the materials which they 
use to make a suit of clothes are to bear a heavy duty, and 


when they know that the public are demanding a reduction in 
the cost of clothing? 
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It is apparent from this table that upon every item entering 
into a-suit of clothes the Senate bill imposes very substantial 
increases in the duty, 

At a time when everyone in this country is trying to cut 
down wages, to deflate, to cut down cost of production, and pro- 
duce more, we are proceeding to increase the cost of produc- 
tion to every manufacturing establishment in this country; and 
that is why they are saying, “Take your protective duties off 
me, and give me some of these raw materials free or with a 
reasonable duty, and I will get along without protection.” That 
is why they have changed their whole vision on the wisdom of 
a protective-tariff policy. That is why there are more men in 
the Republican Party to-day opposed to protection than ever 
before—because they realize that when it gets away from the 
protection of infant industries and becomes a bonus and a gift 
and a subsidy, it becomes an unbearable burden to the con- 
sumers and to the manufacturers who. must use the raw ma- 
terial. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I just want to say this—— 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I will yield for a question. 
I wish the Senator would wait until after I get through to 
make his own speech, as I have no doubt he does not agree with 
what I am saying. 

Mr. SMOOT. The wool manufacturers of the Past or any 
other part of the country, and the manufacturers generally in 
times past, when they could get all the protection they wanted 
on the manufactured «articles, were giving none to those that 
produced the materials that went into those manufactured 
articles. That time has passed. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. So far as I have been con- 
cerned nobody is protesting against giving a reasonable pro- 
tection. I have not done it. I have taken a position in favor 
of giving reasonable protection to some of these industries, 
What I am denouncing, and what the Republican press is de- 
nouncing in this country, are the extortionate and unreason- 
able rates levied in this bill. You can not get away from that 
by saying: “ Oh, the manufacturer can not get along without 
doing something for the other man.” The trouble with this 
bill is that you have given the manufacturer what he has had 
in the past, and you have burdened him with duties upon the 
material that go into the manufactured product that he can 
not bear. 

Mr. SMOOT. The question is whether he can bear them or 
not: I say that he can. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Then, if he can bear them, 
you indict your party and yourself, because you have enacted 
here the same and often higher rates that are carried in the 
Payne-Aldrich Act. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the manufacturer not only had the rates 
that were in the Payne-Aldrich bill but he had ‘all the rates be- 
tween 18 cents and 44 cents compensatory duty. The Senator 
understands that. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I say that the rates in this 
bill are higher than ever named before; that in this bill pro- 
tective duties have been levied upon more products than ever 
before, and that you have placed many of the manufacturing 
interests of this country in the position of being opponents of 
your own protection policy, and you are injuring your party 
and your own principles; as the Senator from New York says, 
you are injuring your own purpose. You are making protection 
unpopular where it ought to be popular. I do not know, as a 
Democrat, that I ought to complain, but that is what you are 
doing. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator knows that on the other side of 
the Chamber we have had votes here for duties on raw mate- 
rials. I could stand here and mention them. Does the Senator 
suppose those Senators think that they can have duties upon 
the raw material and not give a compensatory duty to the man- 
ufacturer? On the other hand, does the manufacturer think 
that he can have a duty and make everybody else in the United 
States a carrier of water and a hewer of wood for him? 

The protective tariff is not going to be made that way in the 
future. If we are going to believe in protection, we are going 
to have protection—not spotted protection, but protection—and 
we are not going to give the manufacturers of the East any 
more protection than is necessary; and I say to the Senator 
now that they have a :compensatory duty and a protective duty 
that will take care of their industry, and I admit that it is not 
as high as the other. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, I will ask the Senator to be 


patient and wait until I finish my argument. I dislike this 
practice of certain Senators on the floor here, when they hear 
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an argument made that they find antagonistic to their own 
views, of getting up immediately and interrupting the Senator 
and making a speech. The Senator can make that speech when 
I get through. I insist upon my right to make my argument. 
The Senator can interrupt me for all the questions he wishes 
and eatechize me and ask me to explain anything I have said, 
but I am not going to permit speeches to be made in answer to 
my arguments in the midst of my speech. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator, of course, has that right, and he 
can object at any time. I will say to the Senator that I will 
yield to him at any time that he wants me to do so, either to 
ask questions—— 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I never yet have asked a 
Senator on this floor to yield to me to make a speech. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not made a speech. I have made an 
explanation, that is all. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Now, Mr. President, to come 
right back to the thing we are talking about, the Senator de- 
nounces these manufacturers. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I do not denounce them at all. I told the 
Senator the other day 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator said they had 
been “ getting theirs”; they had been getting the best end of it. 
The Senator said that. He does not dispute that, does he? 

Mr. SMOOT. Because the woolgrowers got nothing. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator said the Payne- 
Aldrich bill was nefarious, and he said the House bill was 
worse than the Payne-Aldrich bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I said that one provision that allowed a 
piece of goods coming into this country to carry a wool duty 
because it had one thread of wool in it could not be justified, 
and I say it again. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I want to ask the Senator if 
a man can not be an honest Republican and a good protectionist 
and advocate a duty of 25 cents per pound on raw wool? Must 
he take the exact rate which the woolgrower demands in order 
to be a good Republican? 

Mr. SMOOT. Why, no; I did not say that, and nobody has 
intimated that. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, In all the arguments I have 
heard made in this Chamber nobody has yet made an argument 
for free wool. All the arguments I have heard have been to try 
to force down this rate of 33 cents; but the Senator from 
Utah has led the forces that are contending for this rate, and 
has said that any rate less than this would not be satisfactory 
to him or to the country or to the Republican Party. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the Senator now hag gone further than 
he ought to have gone. I never have made that statement upon 
this floor. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Will the Senator vote for a 
rate less than 33 cents? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not know what rate the 
conference committee will agree upon in the case of wool. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Will the Senater now, if a 
motion is made, vote for any rate, proposed by even a Repub- 
lican, less than 33 cents? ; 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I will not do it now, and the Senator 
knows why. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is what I thought. 

Mr. SMOOT. Another thing I will say to the Senator is 
this: You can not get your own side to vote for free wool. The 
Senator is talking about free wool. Let us see how many Demo- 
crats will vote for free wool. 

Mr. CARAWAY raised his hand. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; the Senator from Arkansas will. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Who is talking about free 
wool? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator was just talking about free wool. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. What did I say about free 
wool? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator said that he would not give them 
free wool and that I would not give them free wool. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Did I make any such state- 
ment as that? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will ask the reporter to read the statement 
the Senator made. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Does the Senator want to 
take up the time to refer to the reporter’s notes? 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator doubts it, I do. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. All right; you can refer to 
the reporter’s notes to find out just what I said about free wool. 
I said that nobody was talking in this instance about free 
wool. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; no one was advocating free wool. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I said that we were talking 
about lowering this duty of 33 cents a pound. 
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Mr. SMOOT. The Senator said that no one was advocating 
free wool. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes; I said nobody was ad- 
vocating it; nobody was talking about it. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is exactly what I said. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. No; the Senator said that 
I was talking about free wool. 

Mr. SMOOT. Well, no one was advocating it—neither my- 
self nor anyone else. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I do not want any personal 
controversy Or argument about what I said or what I did not 
say. I say to the Senator that this rate is too high, that this 
rate is excessive, and if it is a fair and just rate it indicts 
the whole Republican House majority, who fixed the rate at 
25 cents, with a clause providing that in the case of cheap wools 
it would be Iess. 

Mr. SMOOT. As far as the rate is concerned, according to 
the report of the Tariff Commission, the 33 cents would be 
cheaper. 

Mr. STANLEY. I assume the Senator from Utah means 
that the Democratie side would not as a body unanimously 
vote for free wool? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what I meant. 

Mr. STANLEY. Not that no Democrats on this side would 
vote for free wool? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I did not say that. 

Mr. STANLEY. I would weleome the opportunity. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly; I know the Senator would. 

Mr. STANLEY. There would be no more righteous vote I 
could cast, in the fear of the Lord and for my country. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. There is no danger of get- 
ting free wool, and there is no danger of reducing this rate one 
cent. If the committee had brought in a rate of 50 cents per 
pound, it would go through this Chamber. There is an invisible 
club being wielded in this Chamber. It has been said again 
and again that the manufacturers were getting too much; that 
the day is past for protection for them; that the agricultural 
interests must come into their own now. This is an attack 
upon the manufacturing interests of this country, who have 
supported the Republican Party all these years and contributed 
lavishly to its campaign expenses. Many of them have grown 
prosperous and have expanded and enlarged because of the 
policy of protecting infant industries which that party has stood 
for. sut the woolen industry is not an infant industry. It 
has been stagnant for 40 years, and if you should make this 
duty $1 a pound it would not revive that industry any more 
than the high duties upen flaxseed can revive that industry. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is it favor of free wool, then, I 
judge? ’ 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I will say to the Senator 
very frankly that I would vote for free wool. I will say further 
to the Senator that there is just as much reason for a protective 
duty of 33 cents per pound upon many other raw products as 
for such a duty upon wool. Of course a reasonable duty for 
revenue purposes would be proper and justifiable. 

Mr. President, I have taken more time than I intended, but 
I felt it was of some importance to have from this side of the 
Chamber an estimate made of the cost of the duty to the indi- 
vidual and the cost to the public and some estimate made, 
although we really can not estimate it, of the cost to the 
public by reason of the protective duties upon woolen manu- 
factures. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, of course, the Senator has 
only touched upon one or two articles of clothing. Wool en- 
ters into so many articles of clothing that it really would be 
a much larger item of cost upon the individual. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. We have to determine hew 
many pounds of wool are in a blanket, in a suit of clothes, in 
an overcoat, and we have the finding of the board that when 
that wool finally reaches the garment it is pyramided to the 
value of 93 cents per pound. With that information we can 
very easily determine, if we know the amount of wool in a 
given garment, what the increased cost to the public would be. 

Now, Mr. President, I wish to conclude by stating that I 
shall vote for the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Wisconsin because it is a step forward in the attempt to re- 
duce somewhat these outrageous rates. Politically speaking, it 
would be better for every Senator on this side of the Chamber 
to remain silent and let the bill go through with the rates 
unamended. But we owe something te our country. We owe 
it to our country to protest against the highest rates ever 
levied upon wool, levied in this crisis in the industrial life of 
our country. 

The rate can not be justified except from the point of view 
of the woolgrower. They do not ask tor a higher rate. This 
is the rate they named. Whoever heard of a manufacturer or 
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a producer of any article ever being given by an impartial 
tribunal the exact rate which they requested at the outset? 

{ am aware that this business has passed through a period 
of very serious depression. But, Mr. President, every industry 
in the country has passed through a period of depression. 
The woolgrowers have suffered no more than the cattle raisers. 
The cattle raisers have suffered no more than the cotton raisers. 
The cotton raisers have suffered no more than the manufac- 
turers. The manufacturers have suffered no more than labor. 
If we are to levy tariff duties based upon the necessity of 
bolstering up depressed business, then why not begin with the 
men and women walking the streets of the country without 
any employment and without the wherewith to buy the neces- 
sities of life? If we are going to distribute bonuses and 
bounties and gifts by a tax levied upon the American people, 
why not begin with the unemployed? 

Mr. President, these rates can not be defended. The cost to 
the American people will be stupendous. The American people 
will do to this bill and to the party that enacts it into law just 
what they did in the case of the Payne-Aldrich law. The day 
can not arrive fast enough to let them get to the voting polls 
next fall and register their protest against the imposition of 
this tax upon the consumers and against the placing of this 
burden upon the manufacturer as well as the consumer. It is 
indefensible. It is outrageous. But there is no use protesting. 
The die is cast. The high rate will be adopted. The amend- 
ment of the Senator from Wisconsin will be defeated. Every 
umendment proposed tending to reduce the rate proposed by 
the committee will be defeated. If the rate were 40 cents, it 
would go through just the same. It is from 33 to 50 per cent 
higher than the rate which the Republicans of the House 
adopted, but that is of no consequence, for the tariff agricul- 
tural bloc are the masters of the situation and they have named 
their terms. It is 33 cents per pound, or, what shall I say, a 
bolt, I suppose, against the rates on manufactures? 

Mr. President, I am going to make a final protest against the 
rate and ask Senators upon the other side of the Chamber to 
pause and think of somebody else besides the woolgrower, to 
think of some of the millions of people in the country who have 
to buy clothes, who have to buy blankets, and who ought not to be 
penalized and taxed by such an outrageous increase in the duty 
upon raw wool, an increase of 50 to 81 per cent over the duties 
levied in the Payne-Aldrich law, which was so very quickly 
repudiated by the American people. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, some time when I have a few 
spare moments I am going through the Recorp and gather to- 
gether all the predictions that have been made on the opposite 
side as to the increased costs due to increased duties to the 
American people, covering the: different schedules in the pend- 
ing bill. I think in the end, if they continue those predictions 
in the same wild and exaggerated way as they have made them 
in the past, the amount predicted will be more than the cost 
of all goods consumed in the United States. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WALsH] has announced 
to-day costs computed for him probably by some clothing 
manufacturer that the rate of duty upon wool or the increased 
rates, as he said, will cost the American people three hundred- 
odd million dollars. Is it possible? No! I find that in 1919, 
with the values at nearly twice what they are to-day, the 
amount of cloths and flannels and dress goods made in the 
United States was $692,479,000. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me 
to ask upon what basis that is figured? Is it upon the retail 
selling price, or what is the basis? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is the manufactured price. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator from Massachusetts was speak- 
ing about the retail price to the consumer. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know that is what he was speaking of, and 
that is what I want to call attention to right now. The prices 
to-day are scarcely one-half what they were at that time. I 
have quotations here from five of the best mills in the United 
States. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, does not the 
Senator know that the estimated value of the clothing in this 
country is over $2,000,000,000? 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not talking about the estimated value of 
the clothing, but as to the value of flannels and the cloths and 
the dress goods, and the Senator made his prediction based on 
the increased duty on wools entering into a suit of clothes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I was talking about the in- 
creased cost of the wool in the clothing to the country, and the 
clothing of the country amounts to over $2,000,000,000 in value. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not talking about the clothing. We are 
talking about the effect of the duty on wool. If it all was 


clothing wool and all went into dress goods and flannels, if all 
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the cloth, every ounce of it, was wool, the whole value as shown 
for 1919 was only $692,479,000. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. But the consumer does not 
buy cloth. He buys clothes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; and I want the consumer to know who 
makes that profit. I would like to have Mr. Goldman tell the 
American people who makes the profit. It is not the wool- 
grower. The claim is made that the proposed rate of duty 
upon the wool, if the prices were as quoted here by the Tariff 
Commission, would advance the price of goods more than all 
the cost of the goods and all the labor and all the material in 
them. It can not be. In other words, if they would give these 
people the cloth for nothing, make them a present of it, and 
then take the difference, it would show just who was making 
the profit. It is not the cloth manufacturer. It is not the 
woolgrower. 

The Senator said the other day there were $72,000,000 worth 
of wool used in the clothing and that was multiplied and 
pyramided until it was over $300,000,000. Pyramided so that 
it will be increased 300 per cent. I have stated upon this 
floor many times that some time or other the American people 
would learn where the high cost of living came from, and that 
is in the mode of distribution of the goods after they are made, 
No better example has ever been made than the one just made 
by the Senator from Massachusetts to that effect. 

I want to say that this is the most difficult schedule there 
is in the whole bill. The shrinkages of wool are so great and 
they are so varied——— 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. McLEAN. Did I correctly understand the Senator to 
say that the price of woolen cloth in 1919 was nearly twice 
what it is to-day? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that we are not 
making the same yardage. The price per yard of the cloths is 
only about one-half what it was in 1919. 

Mr. McLEAN. Wool was free then. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; but we all know why those values were 
so high. All prices were then out of all reason, but I do not 
want to take any advantage of that in the argument I am 
making. I know that the price of cloth to-day as compared 
with the price then is less than one-half. If they made as 
many yards as they made in 1919 the values would be corre- 
spondingly changed. At that time every wool-manufacturing 
concern in the United States was running full, and to-day they 
are not running 50 per cent. It seems to me it is time for 
Senators to stop and think. The propagandist statements sent 
broadcast throughout the country ought to be analyzed before 
they are swallowed hook and line. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts rose. _ 

Mr. SMOOT. I know the Senator from Massachusetts is not 
responsible for it. I acquit him of it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I would like to ask the 
Senator from Utah what he says would be the increased cost 
in a suit of clothes and an overcoat? Has he made any such 
calculation ? 

Mr. SMOOT. We will tak2 a suit of clothes. I said the other 
day that the 3 pounds on an average is about the wool content 
on the lightweights, and the heavyweights, too. I even went 
further than that and said, “Let us say 4 pounds.” If we 
have a duty of 33 cents a pound it is $1.82 upon the suit of 
clothes, allowing 4 pounds. I am speaking of the duty upon 
the wool, and that is in case all the cloth is made of all pure 
wool. The Senator knows it is not made of pure wool, and 
everybody else knows that it is not. I want to say, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the amount of the wool that is used in the manu- 
facture of cloth varies, of course. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Will the Senator answer my 
question? There is a difference between us. I say $2.50 is the 
additional cost. Does the Senator say $1.20? 

Mr. SMOOT. If it were 4 pounds, it would be $1.32. 
were only 3 pounds, it would be 99 cents. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I said $2.50, and the Senator 
makes no allowance for the merchandising costs, and so forth. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am stating what the rate of 
duty is. If the manufacturers were given all of the wool for 
nothing, if the woolgrowers said to them, “ You may have this 
wool for nothing; we are raising it for you and for your ben- 
efit; now please take our wool; we will even cart, unload, 
and put it in the mill and you need not pay us anything”; what 
difference would it make in the cost of a suit of clothes? The 
very finest wools that may be put in a suit of clothes are valued 
at $1.20 a pound; that would be $3.60 for the wool in a suit: 


If it 
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of dothes. That is not the duty; that is:the cost of the wool; 
but if all of it were given to the manufacturer and placed at 
his door and he were made a present of it, it would not reduce 
the price of the suit as much as is claimed the duty alone in- 
creases the price of a suit. 

We were told the other day that as to one of these schedules 
the increased duty involved an additional cost of $30,000,000, 
but when One turned to the statistics he found that the value 
of all the articles produced in the whole schedule amounted to 
only about that much. It is all right, Mr. President, to put 
these sensational statements before the public, and they are 
always printed in headlines, but some time or other the truth 
is going to be known. 

Before I was interrupted, however, I was stating that the 
wool schedule is ‘the most difficult there is in ‘the whole bill. 
We are dealing with a so-called raw material which shrinks 
all the way from 20 per cent up to 90 per cent. We have get 
to provide some basis for levying the duties. I remember in 
1909 when Mr. Dolliver, of Iowa, insisted upon having an ad 
valorem rate upon wool, an ad valorem rate upon all the cloth, 
and having no specific duty and no compensatory duty men- 
tioned in the bill. I remember the situation at that time; and 
I do not hesitate to say that I have not since then changed my 
mind a particle. Hven under the scoured-content provision of 
the bill as it is now written there is not a living soul who can 
tell exactly what the scoured content will be. I know iit can be 
ascertained within 2 or 3 per cent; I know that the Provo milis 
paid for my education, perhaps, while I was learning to gauge 
the shrinkage of wool so as to be equipped to purchase the 
millions and tens of millions of pounds of wool that I pur- 
chased for these mills. It ‘cost them a good deal of money; 
but I say now that when I was buying millions of pounds of 
weol J could not say just what the shrinkage of the wool would 
be. I could say, however, within 2 or 3 per cent of what it 
would be. And the man whe can not judge of the shrinkage 
ef wool within 3 per cent the Government of the United States 
better not employ as an appraiser. If the Government does 
not have an appraiser who can judge the shrinkage within 1 
or 2 or 3 per cent on every importation of wool into the United 
States, the importer will contest the rate of duty which is de- 
cided upon. There are, however, men who are educated in 


this matter. I know them, for I bought wool alongside of 


them for years and years, and I have seen time and again 
tests made in purchasing a clip of wool when all of the buyers 
would put down exactly what their view of the shrinkage of 
the wool might be, and it was very seldom when such pur- 
chasers of wool came together that the difference ever amounted 
to more than 2 per cent. 

I wish it were possible so to frame a bill that all question of 
doubt as to shrinkage, whether 1 per cent or 2 per cent would be 
eliminated, but -it is impossible to de so, I do net care what 
plan may be adopted. 

Mr. President, is it better to have an ad valorem rate of 
duty than a specific rate of duty upon wool? I want to say 
to the Senator that under an ad valerem rate the valuation of 
weol which is imported into this country would show a much 
greater discrepancy than is possible under the scoured-content 
plan. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. I am very much interested in the Senator’s 
statement ‘that the experts can not tell within 3 per cent of 
whut the shrinkage of wool will be. 

Mr. SMOOT. I said 3 per cent at the outside. 

* Mr. LENROOT. Now, I want to ask the Senator if that is 
so, if the committee’s plan of all these brackets is not going 
to lead to endless litigation? Will it not be very much better, 
with the same 33-cent rate, to take the House provision upon the 
scoured content? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; to a certain extent; and so far as the 
woolgrower is concerned, I will say, without a question of doubt, 
it is of no benefit to him, and if I had my way that is exactly 
what I would do. 

Mr. LENROOT. From the standpoint of the Government 
also, and of everyone else, would it not be better to have it in 
that way? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think so. There is this trouble abont the 
bracket plan: The various brackets are based on 3 per cent 
gradations in the shrinkage; and in the administration of the 
law a contest may arise between the importer and the Govera- 
ment, the latter claiming that the wool falls in the class shrink- 
ing from 39 to 42 per cent, for instance, and the importer claim- 
ing the shrinkage is but 384 per cent. That is the difficulty in 
the administration of the bracket system. When, however, we 
come to take an ad valorem rate and base the duty upen the 


price at ‘which the wool is invoiced, I say now te the Senate that 
there will be a very much greater discrepancy in such a case 
than is possible under the bracket system er under the straight 
Tate of 33 cents. 

In the case of cotton there is no such difficulty; in the case 
of silk ‘there is no such difficulty. The raw ‘silk comes in free, 
and everyboiy knows just what it is. Cotton is purchased, 
and everybody knows just ‘the weight of the purchase. It dees 
not ‘have to be scoured and no computation has to be made as 
to shrinkage. Theonly question is as to the length of fiber where 
there is any decision to be rendered. 

Mr. President, if there is any ‘business in all the world where 
there are leaks, it is in the weolen business. Just as soon as 
wool is clipped from the sheep's back every time it is handled 
there is a loss.. The suecessful woolen manufacturer is a man 
who stops those leaks; and if he can not stop them in the 
Same degree as his competitor steps them, he goes out of busi- 
ness. A retail merchant buys his goods, and all he has to 
think of is the turnover and the profit which he will make upon 
them; but when the manufacturer buys wool after it is clipped 
it goes, first, into a room where it is sorted, and there is a loss 
there; it goes next to the duster, and there is a loss there; 
it goes then to the washing machine, and there is a ‘loss there; 
it goes to the picker room and goes through the picker, and 
there is a loss there; it gees to the cards, and there is a loss 
there; it goes to the spinning room, and there is :a loss there. 
I want to repeat that it is the most difficult business in all the 
world of which to make a success. No man who has not had 
experience should go into the manufacture of woolen goods. 

Mr. President, I want to say this much about the woolen 
schedule to indicate how difficult it is to arrange the rates 
satisfactorily ‘to all concerned; but I desire to tell the Senate 
also that the plan prepesed by the committee, while mot per- 
fect, is the best that could be devised, in my opinion, to make 
sure that the woolgrower will receive the rate of duty which 
is given to him. 

There is a difference of view as to whether wool should be 
free or whether a duty should be imposed upon it, but I know 
that a majority of the Senate are in favor of a duty upon weol. 
When that is decided, the next questien is how best to handle a 
compensatory duty for the manufacturer, and how ‘best to im- 
pose the duties upon the items that. fall under the different 
brackets of the schedule. I say, Mr. President, the plan which 
has been adopted by the committee is the most just plam that 
can possibly be put into the woolen schedule, in view ef the 
imposition of a duty upon the raw wool. Of course, if we had 
free wool, and no compensatory duty to impose, then we could 
follow the plan of the. Underwood-Simmons tariff law and pro- 
vide an ad valorem duty upon the finished product. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. POMERENE. I realize what great experience the Sena- 
tor from Utah has had in the woolen business, and I realize, 
I think, that when the duty is placed upon the scoured content 
that that improves in that behalf this legislation ever any that 
we have had heretofore; I think I see that pretty clearly; but 
the Senater new criticizes the amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor from Wiscensin [Mr. LeNroot] on the ground that it is 
impossible to administer that provision if we make the duty on 
an ad valorem basis. I do not see that—and I say it with all 
due respect—I do not think the Senator has made that clear. 

Let me make this further suggestion : The amendment offered 
by the Senator from Wisconsin does not, properly speaking, 
provide an ad valorem system for levying the duty. The 
specific rates remain, but the amendment provides, if I under- 
stand it correctly, that while the specific rates shall prevail, 
as set forth in the bill, the specific duties shail not be in excess 
of ar ad valorem rate of duty of 60 per cent. 

It does seem to me, from my meager knowledge of this subject, 
that if we have a specific rate of so much per pound, and we 
know what the price is—and we are talking of foreign valua- 
tion now—when we have that value, and we know that so many 
pounds of scoured content of wool have come in, and that the 
duty is 33 cents a pound, we ought to be able to-estimate whether 
er not that 33 cents per pound specific duty on the scoured con- 
tent is going to ‘be in excess of 60 per cent of the foreign valua- 
tion. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; but that is mot the difficulty in adminis- 
tration. The difficulty in administration is that, for instance, 
in the same piece of cloth there is one class ef weol that will be 
‘dutiable at 33 cents, and there is another class of wool, with the 
‘imitation of 60 per cent, that would be dutiable at 18 cents. 
When we give a compensatory duty under those circumstances 
ao living soul can tell what it should be. [If it were a straight 
ad valorem duty, I:have already said that that could be admia- 
































the cloth are widely different. 


ad valorem duty in so far as it relates to the raw wool. 
Mr. SMOOT. If it were a straight ad valorem duty on all, 


not with a compound duty with different rates. 

Mr. POMERENE. I think that is true; but we have ways and 
ways of getting information. We are not necessarily bound by 
invoices. 
cepted at the customhouse. I think that is true ordinarily; 
a scheme could be worked out whereby we could provide a 
fairly equitable compensatory duty, even based upon the ad 
valorem rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate closes its session to-day it recess until 11 
o'clock to-morrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, let me ask the Senator 
whether it is proposed to have an executive session this evening? 

Mr. SMOOT. If any Senator desires it; but I have not heard 
anyone ask for it. 

Mr. CURTIS. No nominations have come in, so there will not 
be an executive session, unless it is desired by some Senator. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I just wanted to know. 

Mr. CURTIS. There will be none. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have no objection to the request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Utah? The Chair hears none. 

The question is on the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] to the amendment of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, before a vote is 
taken on this matter I desire to say that I represent in part in 
this body the greatest wool-producing State in this Union. I 
am entirely satistied that the rates provided for in paragraph 
1102 are unjustifiably large. I am desirous of voting for very 
much lower rates. I shall talk about that later. 

I should like very much to vote for the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Wisconsin. The wools to which it would be 
applicable are not produced in any considerable quantity at 
least in our section of the country, and the effect would be indi- 
rect and not direct. But, Mr. President, I shall not vote to 
reduce the rates on the raw wool unless I can be fully assured 
that the compensatory duties upon the manufactured products 
are going to be reduced proportionately and in accordance with 
those rates. 

The situation is thus at the present time: The Senator from 
Wisconsin |Mr. Lenroor], tendering his amendment, puts it up 
to the committee to propose a plan for a proport.onate reduc- 
tion of the compensatory rate. The committee advises the Sen- 
ate that it is an insoluble problem; that at least the committee 
is unequal! to the task of solving it. If that is the case, we then 
reduce the rate upon the raw product so that it shall be ‘not to 
exceed 60 per cent, while the manufacturer will get a compensa- 
tory rate, according to the statement made here, of 130 per cent, 
or someth ng of that kind, upon certain classes of products. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. I will say to the Senator very frankly that 
I myself would not offer this amendment upon the raw wool 
unless I intended to follow it up with offering reductions in the 
compensatory figures proposed by the Senate committee. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I suggest to the Senator, then—and 
that was my purpose in rising—that before a vote is taken upon 
this amendment it would be wise for him to submit what he 
proposes in the way of a reduction of the compensatory rate 
upon the manufactured product, because. as at present advised, 
it would seem as though that could not be accomplished; and I 
shall not vote for this amendment until the matter of the re- 
duction in the compensatory rate is discussed to some extent 
at least. If the vote is taken immediately, what I shall do 
when the bill comes into the Senate and I see what is done 
with respect to the reduction of the compensatory rate, I reserve 
for decision at that time. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, as I stated a moment ago, 
of course I should not think of offering this amendment with 
reference to raw wool unless I had in mind carrying the reduc- 
tion of the duties upon these low-priced wools into the compen- 
satory clauses of the manufactured product. 









On that I ask for the yeas 
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istered; but you can not properly impose a compensatory duty 
when an ad valorem and specific duty on wools entering into 


Mr. POMERENE. Of course I was addressing myself to the 
then it could be imposed with an ad valorem duty; but it can 


Of course, ord‘narily, I take it, the invoices are ac- 


but if there is any difficulty about this it does seem to me that 


Mr. President, I assume in the first place that it is not im- 
possible for the committee to work out a basis for a reduction 
if this amendment is adopted. I appreciate, of course, that the 
committee can not exactly determine what would be a proper 
compensation if this amendment is adopted; and the committee 
has not been able to determine, and the committee has not de- 
termined, in the bill that has been reported by the committee, 
a proper compensation clause with wool at 33 cents a pound, 
It is impossible to be exact. The committee can not know how 
much cotton is in a given fabric with reference to the duty 
imposed ; it can not know how much shoddy is in a given fabric, 
how much waste is in a given fabric, and so on. It assumes 
that in fabrics of a given value there will be so much wool and 
gives a compensatory duty for it. 

It may be less, or it may be more; and so the committee, if 
this amendment is adopted, can make the same kind of an as- 
sumption and reduce the compensatory duties in the following 
paragraphs of the bill. I will say, further, that if they do not, 
I will undertake to do so myself, and I frankly say that if no 
other basis be found, I shall take this basis: 

It has been stated that about 20 per cent of the class of wools 
that will be affected by this amendment go into the clothing of 
the country. That being so, this amendment, under the present 
price of wool, would make a reduction of about 12 cents a 
pound in the duty upon 20 per cent of the wool that is used in 
the clothing. If this amendment is adopted, I shall upon these 
low-priced fabrics work out a reduction in compensation based 
upon the assumption that at least 20 per cent of the wool that 
is employed in these low-priced fabrics is this low-grade wool. 
That will be at least fair, because if 20 per cent of all the wool 
consumed is this character of wool, in the very fine fabrics none 
of it is used. That must be true; and in the other fabrics, the 
coarse fabrics, therefore, more than 20 per cent must be used. 
So it seems to me that it can be worked out, if the committee 
will sympathetically try to work it out, upon a basis of that 
kind. . 

Mr. President, I want to say one word more. I think, before 
this vote is taken, the Senate should realize just where it is 
coming to a little later in this bill, with the duties that are now 
proposed, if the amendment that I have proposed be rejected. 

I made some computations this afternoon, and in the bill as 
reported by the committee the duty that will be imposed upon 
tops valued at 40 cents a pound will be 115 per cent ad valorem. 
The duty on tops with the rate reported by the committee on 
the imports of 1921, averaging 64 cents a pound, will be 80 per 
cent ad valorem. Under the bill as reported by the committee 
the duty upon yarns valued at 30 cents a pound will be 117 
per cent ad valorem. Upon yarns valued at 60 cents a pound 
the duty will be 100 per cent ad valorem. Upon woven fabrics— 
that includes the cloth that goes into the clothing that the 
people wear—with the duties proposed by the committee, fab- 
rics valued at 80 cents a pound will pay 100 per cent ad va- 
lorem. Upon blankets valued at 50 cents a pound, made of the 
same kind of wool that is covered by the amendment for which 
the committee will give 33 cents a pound compensation, based 
upon the reduction of the estimate for cotton, shoddy, etc., that 
may go into it, the duty will be 70 per cent ad valorem, 

I want to ask Senators on this side if they realize the diffi- 
culties they are going to encounter between now and November 
in going before the American people and defending such duties 
as are now proposed by the committee in this bill, and whether 
this side will not exercise a little wisdom, and, without injur- 
ing the American woolgrower, at least afford some reduction in 
these duties? 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I want to say a word with 
regard to this question. I am not prepared to go into the dis- 
cussion of it in all of its details, but I confess that I am not 
able to accept the statement made by the distinguished Senator 
from Utah when he says that if we should adopt the ad valorem 
duties on the finished products they would be incapable of 
proper administration. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator did not understand me. I did not 
say that. I said that if we adopted the ad valorem duties upon 
wool, and had a compensatory specific with an ad valorem duty, 
that could not be administered. That is quite a different propo- 
sition. 

Mr. POMERENE. It is not materially different. I rec- 
ognize the fact that years ago the duties levied in the tariff 
bills were more largely specific than ad valorem, and it has 
seemed to me, since I have been in the Senate, that every time 
it has been suggested that there should be an ad valorem duty 
we have always been confronted with the thought that it would 
be incapable of administration. But none the less, it appears 
that in each successive tariff bill the ad valorem duties have been 
extended so as to apply to more articles than in the bill before. 
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The Senator from Utah seems to admit, if I understand him, 
that if we had nothing further to consider than the duty upon 
the raw wool, it would be entirely practicable to limit these 
specific duties to a maximum of 60 per cent ad valorem. His 
objection seems to be that if we do that we will have our 
troubles when it comes to the compensatory duty. 

In comparing the Payne-Aldrich law with the pending bill 
the Senator tells us very frankly that the present duties, based 
upon the scoured content, will be very much more equitable and 
be a very great improvement over the duty placed upon the 
wool in the grease, and I think I agree with him. But with all 
his experience as a manuafcturer and as a legislator the Sen- 
ator has seen a new light even on that subject. Formerly the 
Senator believed that a duty based upon the scoured content 
would be wholly practicable as a matter of administration. 

Mr. SMOOT. As to the exact amount of shrinkage, no doubt ; 
and I have said so to-day. 

Mr. POMERENE. But the Senator none the less is willing 
to accept it, even though it is thus impracticable. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is the best we can do. I have just said it in 
the Senate, and the Senator must have heard me, that no living 
being can tell what the exact shrinkage will be. They can tell 
it within 8 per cent. 

Mr. POMERENE. I suppose that is true, Mr. President, get- 
ting down to a mathematical nicety. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is all I am talking about. 

Mr. POMERENE. But we are talking about practical things 
and seeking to do them in a practical way. When the Payne- 
Aldrich bill was before the Senate the Senator was just as 
positive that basing a duty upon the scoured content would 
be as impracticable as he now insists it would be to adopt the 
ad valorem system when it comes to the question of fixing a 
compensatory duty upon the finished product. 

Mr. SMOOT. Evidently the Senator has not yet compre- 
hended my criticism in that regard. That is where you have a 
part of the wools on a scoured basis, at 33 cents, and then at 
the same time put in the same paragraph a provision that none 
shall be admitted exceeding 60 per cent. That proposition has 
never been made to the Senate before. 

Mr. POMERENDE. I am not saying that it was. 

Mr. SMOOT. I say again that as between the ad valorem 
duty and the scoured basis duty, neither of them can be mathe- 
matically exact. The appraiser at Boston may appraise the 
goods quite differently from the appraiser at New York, but 
the variation would not be more than 8 per cent. The ad 
valorem would be at least that much, and with the undervalua- 
tion perhaps a great deal more. The only other method would 
be on the basis of the grease pound, and if the compensatory 
duty of 11 cents a pound had been carried through and the 
woolgrower had gotten it nobody could have objected. But that 
has not been the case. The woolgrower has not received more 
thar 5 or 6, and sometimes 7, cents a pound instead of 11. 

Mr. POMERENE. I know how very positive the Senator is-in 
a statement of his opinions, but during the debate on the Payne- 
Aldrich bill, when an amendment was pending to place a duty 
upon the scoured content, the Senator from Utah said, on June 
8, 1909, as appears on page 2953 of the ConGrEssIonaL Recorp: 

I wish to state that that is not the reason why I would oppose any 
such proposition, but the reason is that it is absolutely impossible of 
administration, ‘That is one objection. Another is that to administer 
it ar pound of wool that comes into this country would have to be 
scoured, 

Then, following something said by Senator Beveridge, the 
Senator again said: 

Every manufacturer of woolen goods first wants to assort his own 
wool, and the success or failure of a woolen mill many times depends 
upon the assorting of wool. One man may have a halt dozen grades ; 
another man, a manufacturer of woolens, may have only 3; another 
may have 10. The manufacturer wants to assort the wool for the 
particular goods that be makes to suit his own idea as to what the 
effect and result of the assortment will be. 

This amendment is impossible of administration. Take one fleece of 
wool ; I can take out of one fleece of wool five grades of wool. Who is 
going to administer the provision? Is it going to be assorted at the 
port of New York or Boston, or whatever port it enters into the United 
States? Is it going to be scoured there? 

Mr. President, there are hardly two manufacturers in the United 
States that scour their wool the same way or with the same process. 
Why? One, perchance, will want to scour with caustic soda, another 
with caustic potash, another with a manufactured article for scouring 
wool, all depending upon the judgment of the manufacturer. 

Another thing, Mr. President, every manufacturer wants his wool in 
the grease, 

Later on he said: 

Mr. SMoor. I will say again, I am positive that it can not be admin- 
isterd successfully, and no manufacturer in this country would approve 
of any such plan. 

That is pretty positive language. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have said the same thing to-day, 
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Mr. POMERENE. I know that; but the difficulty is that my 
very good friend, with all his experience as a manufacturer 
and as a legislator, has surrendered his former convictions, 
and he brings in this statement. If what he said in 1909 was 
true, I am afraid my good friend’s name will be anathema to 
all the manufacturers and importers of the country. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator that I do not 
think the manufacturers want this rate at all, and I said so 
to-day. I did not know the Senator was going to repeat the 
statement I made in 1909 or I would not have made a statement 
to-day. I would have contented myself with saying that I 
agree with what I said then. 

Mr. POMERENE. The Senator agrees with what he said 
then, but he has surrendered his convictions and accepted this 
other plan. I did not say this for the purpose of finding fault, 
because we all change our views—— 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not changed my views. 

Mr. POMERENE. Convinced against your will, you will be 
of the same opinion still, I suspect. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was speaking there of scoured wool. 

Mr. POMERENE. I understand that. 

Mr. SMOOT. No manufacturer wants the duty based on 
scoured wool, 

Mr. POMERENE. I simply want to call the Senator’s at- 
tention to the change in his situation, at least, whether his 
views are the same or not, with the hope that with further 
study he will be willing, with the assistance of the distin- 
guished Senator from Wisconsin, to work out some scheme so 
far as the duties on the manufactured products are concerned. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I request 
unanimous consent to have printed in the Recorp a communica- 
tion from Mr. William Goldman, clothing manufacturer of New 
York, in which he claims that the cost of the 33-cent duty 
on raw wool in a finished pound of cloth will be $1.064 instead 
of 93 cents as claimed by me. In view of the great public 
interest in this matter of cost I think the communication from 
a clothing manufacturer will be enlightening. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the communication ought to go in the 
Recorp because if Mr. Goldman continues to climb, we shall 
have his estimate of the rate higher than all the goods made in 
the United States. 

There being no objection, the communication was ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

New YorK, July 24, 1922. 
Hon, D. I. WaALsH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR WALSH: In view of the very conservative statement 
presented by you to the Senate to-day with regard to the implications 
of the raw-wool duty, let me hand you herewith copy of a statement 
of corrections and omissions to be made to the Tariff Commission’s 
report, which I have just forwarded to Senator CaLppr for the purpose 
of having it incorporated in the Rgecorp. 

On the basis of this report you will notice that I make the cost of 
the 33-cent duty on wool in the finished pound of cloth $1.064 instead 
of 93 cents. You will find this statement well worth reading in its 
entirety, because it shows how the costs on tlie individual garments 
are made very much higher than shown in the Tariff Commission’s 
report. 

Very truly yours, WILLIAM GOLDMAN. 

The Tariff Commission’s report to the effect that the duty of 33 
cents on the clean content of wool would involve a cost to the con- 
sumer of 93 cents per pound of cloth, $2.85 on a fall-weight suit of 
clothes (made of 14-ounce cloth), and $5.70 on an unlined ulster 
(cloth vegas 28 ounces) is inaccurate, and I desire to point out 
certain omissions and necessary corrections to that statement. 

The Tariff Commission bases its findings on the average conditions 
shown in the 1916 report of the Department of Commerce entitled 
“The men’s factory-made clothing industry,” and assumes that this 
report would indicate that a 10 per cent mark up on cost (9 per cent 
on selling price) would cover overhead, selling expense, and profit for 
the woolen industry, and 15 per cent on cost (or 13 per cent on selling 
price) would cover these same items for the clothing industry. 

These figures are so much under the actual experience of clothing 
manufacturers as to cause me to refer back to a very exhaustive report 
contained in the Tariff Board’s report on wool and manufacturers of 
wool published in 1912, and which, on page 860 of volume 3, presents 
an accurate ascertainment on all grades of clothing of the percentages 
of mark-up required to cover selling expense, overhead, and profit for 
the clothing industry. These are as follows: 

Per cent. 
Cheap ($8 and under) 
Medium ($8 to $15) 
High grade ($15 and over) : 
Class A 


Children’s 9. 
Special coder: (iatles, te- the tree). en 27 

With an ayerage cost for the entire industry of 20 per cent. This 
figure is, of course, on selling price. 

The figures for the woolen trade are not worked out in a table of 
this kind in this same report, but those familiar with costs of distribu- 
tion in this industry claim that 9 per cent on selling price is entirely 
too low to cover overhead, selling expense, and profit. A figure of 
15 per cent on cost or 13 per cent on selling price wouid be a very 
conservative figure as indicating the mark-up for the woolen trade to 
cover these items. 
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To both of these costs, those of ‘the clothing trade and of the woolen 
trade, must now be added 14. per cent to cover Federal and State taxes 
imposed since this report was published in 1912. 

But beeause my figures for the wodlen trade ‘are estimated, I shall 
disregard the item of taxes in ‘that industry, and using the same méthod 
of figuring as that used by the Tariff Commission we arrive at a cost 
of $1.063 per pound of cloth as reflecting the cost to the consumer of 
the 33-cent duty on ‘raw wool, instead of 98 cents. 

It is ‘to be said, however, that in addition ‘to these items of ‘taxes 
the overhead has somewhat increased since that time for clothing 
manufacturers. due ¢hiefly to a greater diversification of product on 
account of the style factor. 

The Tariff Board has not included in its calculation, too, the trade 
discounts earned by the retailer in considering .his ‘mark up, and which 
are usually in addition to the 334 per cent calculated by the Tariff 
Commission. 

In the item covering the cost to: the consumer of the suit of elothes 
there was omitted by the Tariff Board any mention of linings, which 
item is covered by a table on page 875 of this same Tariff Board re- 
port, and which calls attention to ‘the fact that in the medium and 
high grade clothing—which would «mean ‘all :wool clothing—the lining 
used for the inside of the coat and the back of the vest is woolen 
(mohair) and that about 24 yards are used. And mohairs are taxable 
under the proposed tariff the same as other wools. 

The Tariff Commission in giving its ‘figures for overcoats does not 
exceed 28-ounce cloths, whereas the type of ulster overcoat, which 
is the one of predominating sale at present, is made out of fabrics 
weighing from 30 to 32 ounces—31 ounces being a fair average. In 
computing ‘therefore the cost on ‘a winter overcoat it is necessary for 
the Tariff Commission to add another classification on overcoats to 
cover those overcoats of most general distribution. 

It ‘will be seen from the foregoing that the statements made by 
clothing manufacturers that the 33-cent duty would cost the consumer 
$1 on the finished pound of cloth, and that a fall-weight suit of clothes 
will cost approximately $4 more and an overcoat $7.50, were all ap- 
proximately correct and ‘fairly ‘reflected the ‘situation. 


RECESS. 


Mr. SMOOT. I move:that the Senate take a recess, the recess 
being, under the unanimous-consent agreement, until to-morrow 
morning at 11 o'clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 o’clock p. m.) the Sen- 
ate, under the order previously made, took a recess until to- 
morrow, Wednesday, July 26, 1922, at 11 o’clock a, m. 





SENATE. 
Wepnespay, July 26, 1922. 


( Legislative day of Thursday, April 20, 1922.) 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess. 
Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quo- 


rum. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The Secretary will call the roll. 
The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Gerry McNary Smoot 

Ball Glass Nelson Spencer 
Borah Gooding New Stanfield 
Brandegee Hale Newberry Stanley 
Broussard Heflin Nicholson Sterling 
Bursum Jones, N. Mex. ‘Norbeck Swanson 
Calder Jones, Wash, Overman Trammell 
Cameron Kellogg Pepper ‘Underwood 
Capper Kendrick Phi Wadsworth 
Caraway Keyes Pomerene Walsh, Mass. 
Colt Ladd Rawson Walsh, Mont. 
Culbersen Lenroot Robinson Warren 
Curtis a ad Sheppard Watson, Ind. 
Dial MeCumber Shortridge Willis 

du Pont MeKinley Simmons 

Frelinghuysen McLean Smith 


Mr. GERRY. I was requested to announce that the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. Prrrman] is detained on account of illness 
in his family. 

I was also requested to announce that the Senator from Geor- 
gia [Mr. Watson] is absent on account of illness. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I desire to announce the unavoiiiable ab- 
sence of my colleague [Mr. FLETCHER] owing to illness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-two Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION IN‘PRODUCED. 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. BURSUM: 

A bill (S. 3868) granting a pension to Jose Padilla; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TRAMMELL: 

A bill (S. 3869) ‘for the relief of Lewis G. Norton; to the 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. McCORMICK : 

A joint resolution (8. J. Res. 232) proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States relative to child labor; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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NATIONAL EXPENDITURES, 


Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, the taxpayers of the coun- 
try are entitled to know how their money is spent and what 
appropriations are made. In obedience to a provision of law 
the distinguished chairman of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren], a few days 
ago presented to the Senate an itemized statement in which he 
set forth all the appropriations made,.and comparing the fiscal 
year 1923 with the fiscal year 1922 he showed that there was a 
balance in favor of the fiscal year 1923 of $319,000,000. 

Mr, ‘President, we have seen.headlines in the newspapers fol- 
lowed by interviews by department chiefs and others with ref- 
erence to the great savings by the,present administration and 
the great economies which have been brought about by the 
Budget system. I want to say that that is all a “ pipe dream.” 
There is nothing in it, as the figures will show. Of the.$319,- 
000,000 that were saved, according to the statement made by 
the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, more than 
$200,000,000 was saved by Congress and not by the Budget 
system. 

The man ‘who.is entitled 'to the great credit for that saving is 
the distinguished and able Senator from Idaho ,[Mr. BoraH] 
who Jed the fight, supported by this side of the Chamber, to 
reduce expenses of the Nayy to the extent of over $100,000,000. 
That was done by Gongress. It was also under :the leadership 
of ‘the able Senator from ‘Idaho, assisted by the junior ‘Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. LeNRoor], that we saved, in reducing the 
size of the Army, nearly $100,000,000 more. Those two great 
items tegether ‘with some other reductions that Congress made 
largely account ‘for the :$319,000,000. 

But, Mr. President, I have made a comparison of .the appro- 
priations for the fiscal year 1928 with those for the fiscal year 
1915, the.appropriations three years before ‘the ‘war ‘with :those 
five years after the war. Let us see what that .comparison 
will show. It is a most remarkable statement. I have had 
experts in the Treasury Department -give me the eold figures 
which speak -the truth—not what some man says has ‘been 
saved, not what some newspapers say has :been saved, 
not a some ‘member .of the ‘Budget Bureau says ‘has ‘been 
saved. 

Mr. President, I am ‘not here to criticize the Budget. I think 
it has a useful purpose, but when it is said ‘that the Budget has 
made any such saving it is not true, and {I call upen the chair- 
man of the Appropriations Committee now to say whether, if 
we ‘had appropriated according ‘to ‘the estimates sent down to 
the Committee -on Appropriations ‘by the Budget Bureau, ‘we 
‘would ‘have appropriated $200,000,000 more ‘than 'we actually 
did appropriate. The ‘Committee on Appropriations cut down 
to the extent of over $200,000,000 ‘the estimates sent ‘to the 
Congress by ‘the Budget Bureau. 

According to the statement from ‘the Treasury Department, 
eomparing the appropriations for the fiscal year 1923 with ‘those 
for ‘the fiscal year 1915, we ‘find ‘that for ‘the ‘fiscal year 1923 
‘the appropriations ‘are $3,;781,000,000 ‘plus, while for ‘the ‘fiscal 
year 1915 they were $793,000,000 :plus, a difference in favor of 
the Wilson administration against the Harding administration 
of $2,388,906,000. 

Mr. KEL.LOGG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘Does the.Senator from North Caro- 
lina yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I yield. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Does not the Senator know that about 
$1,300,000,000 of that was interest on the foreign debt and that 
about $600,000,000 of it was paid out for the benefit of ‘the .ex- 
soldiers? 

Mr. OVERMAN. If the Senator will wait until I get through, 
I will take care of ‘that. I am ‘going ‘to make a statement 
along that line in just a moment. 

Mr. KELLOGG. The Senator stated there was over ‘$2,000,- 
000,000 in favor of the Wilson administration. 

Mr. OVERMAN. ‘Does the Senator deny it? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I do absolutely deny it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The figures of the Treasury experts show 
that the appropriations ‘were as I have stated. 

Mr. KBLLOGG. And I further:say to the Senator that nearly 
$2,060,000,000 of it was ‘due to'the war. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I am not talking about that now. I am 
coming to that directly. But the Senator can not deny ‘that, as 
is shown ‘by the books of the Treasury Department, ‘the ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, were 
more than $3,000,000,000, and for 1915 they were $793,000;000 
plus, showing .a .difference in appropriations for the ‘two 
er oF $2,388,000,000. Nobody will deny that; nobody can 

eny it. 








1922. 


Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from North Carolina ought to state 
in that connection the amounts paid out for interest on our 
obligations and to care for the veterans of the late war. 

Mr, OVERMAN. I am coming to that; I want to be perfectly 
fair; but I can not say it all in one breath. The Senator from 
Minnesota rises here and criticizes this statement which is 
taken from the books of the Treasury Department. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I wish to say that I was not criticizing the 
statement taken from the books of the Treasury, but I was 
criticizing the statement of the Senator from North Carolina; 
and it should be criticized. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator has not yet heard me through; 
I trust he will possess his soul in patience and hear me, and see 
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if I do not make a fair statement. Giving credit for all the 
extraordinary war expenses—and that should be done—it will 
be shown that the expenditures of the Harding administration 
have been greater than those of the Wilson administration by 
$2,639,725,000. I ask, Mr. President, that the tables from which 
I am now quoting be inserted in the Recorp as a part of my 
remarks, in 8-point type, so that they may be read and under- 
stood by the Senator from Minnesota. 

’ The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lapp in the chair). Is 
there objection to the publication in the Recorp of the tables 
referred to by the Senator from North Carolina? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The tables are as follows: 


TABLE I.—Comparison of appropriations, fiscal yearg 1915 and 1923. 


Legislative (Congress): 
Regular annual 
Permanent and indefinite 


Executive Office and independent offices: 
Regular annual— 
Shipping Board 
Veterans’ Bureau 
Executive and other independent offices 


State Department: 
Regular annual 
Permanent and indefinite 


Decrease (—) or 
increase (+-) 1923 
compared with 1915. 


Appropriations 


Appropriations 
fiscal year 1915.! fiscal 


year 1923.! 


$13, 956, 639. 60 $12, 788, 324.95 | 2 —$1, 168, 314.65 
800. 00 800. 00 ; 


13, 957, 439. 60 12, 789, 124. 95 —1, 168, 314. 65 


9, 415, 867. 22 


9, 415, 867. 22 
57, 630. 00 


9, 473, 497. 22 


6, 033, 716. 54 
171, 000. 00 


100, 459, 000. 00 
418, 063, 843. 45 
18, 115, 928. 00 


536, 638, 771. 45 
6, 017, 000. 00 


542, 655, 771.45 


10, 443, 488. 16 
106, 000. 00 


10, 549, 488. 16 


+100, 459, 000. 00 
+418, 063, 843. 45 
+8, 700, 060. 78 


+527, 222, 904. 23 
+5, 959, 370. 00 


+533, 182, 274. 23 


+4, 409, 771. 62 
000. 00 


+4, 344, 771. 62 


6, 204, 716. 54 


Treasury Department: 
Regular annual 
Permanent and indefinite 


56, 790, 428. 76 


118, 835, 308. 81 +62, 044, 880.05 
4 92, 943, 000. 00 


5 1, 375, 396, 910: 63 +1, 282, 453, 910. 63 
149, 733, 428.76 | 1, 494, 232, 219. 44 +1, 344, 498, 790. 68 
War Department: _ 

Military activities— 
Regular annual 
Permanent and indefinite 


¢ 137, 573, 971. 32 
5, 393, 000. 00 


| 143, 466, 971. 32 | 


6 256, 411, 169. 67 +118, 837, 198. 35 
1, 265, 000. 00 


—4, 628, 000. 00 
Total military activities 257, 676, 169, 67 +114, 209, 198. 35 
Nonmilitary activities— 

Regular annual 
Permanent and indefinite 


34, 942, 629. 63 
3, 424, 600. 00 


7 68, 753, 323. 00 
6, 521, 300. 00 


75, 274, 623. 00 | 


+33, 810, 693. 37 
+3, 096, 700. 00 
Total nonmilitary activities 38, 367, 229. 63 | +36, 907, 393. 37 
Total War Department— 
Regular annual 


172, 516, 600. 95 
Permanent and indefinite 


9, 317, 600. 00 


325, 164, 492. 67 
7, 786, 300. 00 


332, 950, 792. 67 


+152, 647, 891. 72 
—1, 531, 300. 00 


181, 834, 200. 95 | 


| 


+151, 116, 591. 72 


: 


i 
egular annual 


147, 060, 498. 47 
Permanent and indefinite 


1, 881, 477. 00 


8 294, 336, 577. 00 
3, 433, 672. 00 


+147, 276, 078. 53 
+1, 552, 195. 00 


148, 941, 975. 47 | 297, 770,249.00 | +148, $28, 273.53 


1 Deficiencies and special acts are included in figures for 1915. In 1923 only the regular annual and 2 and indefinite appropriations passed up to July 1, 
1922, are included. Deficiency and special acts for the service of 1923 to be passed in the future must be added for purposes of exact «c™ parison. , 
This decrease is due largely to the transfer of appropriations for printing and binding to the various departmental bills for 1923. Departmental appropriations 

for Deinting and binding for the fiscal year 1915 are carried under “ Legislative.” hs : : 

3In 1915 these appropriations are for the Smithsonian Institution; in 1923 they are for Federal Board for Vocational Education, the Smithsonian Institution, and 
for the Territory of Alaska. 

4 Includes sinking fund, $60,717,000, and interest on the public debt, $22,900,000. 

6 Includes sinking fund, $283,838,800; interest on the public debt, $975,000,000; and public debt redemptions payable from ordinary receipts, $85,500,909. 

6 Includes appropriations for Panama Canal. 

7 Includes an increase of $16,125,054.45 for rivers and harbors over amount appropriated for 1915, and $7,500,000 for Muscle Shoals development, for which no appro- 
priation was made in 1915. 

* Includes an appropriation of $343,440 for “Temporary government for West India Islands.” 
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TABLE I.—Comparison of appropriations, fiscal years 1915 and 1923—Continued. 















Decrease (—) or 
increase (-+-) 1923 
compared with 1915. 







Appropriations 


Appropriations 
fiscal year 1915. 


fiscal year 1923. 




























Interior Department: 
gular annual— 

on EeGw ac Voc utes orReseaenpeh ereeeee gabahs she sscnsce ho $169, 150, 899. 20 $252, 000, 000. 00 +$82, 849, 100. 80 

nterior Department proper. ........-2-----.22-ceececccecccee 22, 707, 702.74 45, 565, 108. 67 +22, 857, 405. 93 

WEN +00s0ar = cs0cnecenih- ahewteneteceesan=tenbarshacmsan 191, 858, 601. 94 297, 565, 108. 67 +105, 706, 506. 73 

podsde ed eecebe esc cetalneechOo hee 19, 820, 500. 00 27, 562, 900. 00 +7, 742, 400. 00 












Mc d tba kbs resbteoneabehesdbsehsekhonnennederaabese® 211, 679, 101. 94 





325, 128, 008. 67 +113, 448, 906. 73 






Post Office re agian from ee revenues), regular annual | 2 
SS ecard nn kes ae setcenereeeeeecseecerceerceesseeee] 1816, 169, 190. 50 





565, 064, 786. 50 





+248, 895, 596. 00 







Agricultural Department: 









TN Eo ne ee ninn emhe haat aiek> pias 600 oben s 23, 994, 640. 64 36, 929, 173.00 +12; 934, 582. 36 
ey CUTIDURN ok Se aos dann Ca peeas cul) beens oth ee sieess cde ceeereeueosl 210, 000, 000. 00 +10, 000, 000. 00 
Pepmnemnanib ad AAG... 50. oon os on os dco cvcccccacecetenses’ 5, 999, 200. 00 12, 250, 000. 00 +6, 250; 800. 00 










gb eek Thee b> bh hE aie STORES Ewes s lees eeeee balers 29, 993, 840. 64 





59, 179, 173. 00 +29, 185, 332. 36 









Commerce Department: 


mE Ro sh si aa FO, Stole d Soincawaesscespeden 11, 539, 919. 06 18, 743, 245.00 . 
POneener cine SONI Be oc cece cles cccceslescceccbeve’s 3, 000. 00 9-000; 00-7 oe). BESZEe, . cece 








pekbdubcweeeeabaeetochuesemeeceostecnsssncecensan snc 11, 542, 919. 06 18, 746, 245. 00 +7, 203, 325. 94 


Labor Department, regular annual (only)............-..-----2-------e- 3, 790, 769.97 | 6; 916, 920. 00 +3, 126, 150. 03 














Department of Justice and the judiciary: 
MEO <n 52'S oh led che ceadestsd Secsdeccccsccccs'soe’ 10, 615, 400. 10 | 17, 861, 221. 00: +7, 235, 820. 90 
Permanent and indefinite. .. 2.2.2.2... 22 eee eee eee cece ee eee TAT BRD. OD. |, owe rcvescvecvaerces — 147, 500.00 
Wie. ee ee OL SoS. oc esmeand 10, 762, 900. 10 | 17, 851, 221.00 +7, 088, 320. 90 







District of Columbia: 



















Sane 55. 24 FS AS oe cece ba kb elas cecescudedee 12, 371, 016. 08 22, 841, 609. 80 +16, 470, 593. 72 
Permanent and indefinite... ........... 222. cece eee ee eee cece ee 854, 700. 00 I, 624, 600. 00 +769, 900.00 
WHEE ccenchsnonate ne S Minosesdnenine edie set anese CSeaE 13, 225, 716. 08 | 24, 466, 200. 80 +31, 240, 493. 72 

Igetpnne wecteeads GP Per GERUNB): «5 5 oon coe rtccespcbeccscccnfeccvepscactccecccsve 38, 735, 173.00 +38, 735, 173.00 








Grand total: 














NL, .. ss wane osbeedhesesckepaphaseeesscu een 976, 113, 289. 83 2, 274,119,027.01 | +1, 298, 005, 737.18 
Permanent and indefinite... ......-....-.s-0ss00ceeeceee. 131, 196, 407.00 1, 434, 181, 182.63 | +1, 302, 984, 775. 63 
SN ORNS es ve dcte sane ean te soc cccncscsghes seabon sean yonnatns 38, 735, 173. 00 +38, 735, 173.00 


















3, 747, 035, 382. 64 | +2, 639, 725, 685. 81 
65, 064, 786. 50 —250, 819, 148. 11 


3, 181, 970, 596.14 | +2, 388, 906, 537. 70 


a a ore 1, 107, 309, 696. 83 
Ls eae dteeneesitcged 314, 248, 638. 39 


aap suhaenae ete ainenber 793, 064, 058. 44 











1 Ineludes $1,923,552.11 for ae ve Department proper, payable from ordinary receipts (General Treasury). 


In 1923 all expenses of the Post Office Department 
are made yable from a rev 












« 2Tn the fiseal year 1923, $50, 000, ‘000 for this pezpecnt is included in the Post Office Department appropriation act, which will be paid out of postal revenues. 
In the fiscal year 18. Postal Service, payable from postal revenues only, was excluded as the expenses for Post Office Department proper were payabie from ordi- 
nary receipts. 


TaBLE II.—Comparison of appropriations, fiscal years 1915 and 19293. 


[The major expenses arising out of the World War have been excluded from the statement for the fiscal year 1923 in order that 
the two years may be more nearly comparable. } 











Decrease (—) or 
increase (+-) 1923 
compared with 1915. 


Appropriations 


(APR —. Appropriations 
scal year 1915. 


fiscal year 1923." 












Legislative (Congress): 
RUE DNIIINE «  » wihictsieciciacin einie o sete babe adenine Wenn bd 
Permanent and indefinite 









$13, 956, 639. 60 $12, 788, 324. 95 3_$1, 168, 314. 65 
800. 00 800. 00 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee ree ree) 





nee eae sees coda me ene neheanenecensasersosennscase cen 13, 957, 439. 60 12, 789, 124. 95 





—1, 168, 314. 65 






1 Deficiencies and special acts are included in figures for 1915. In 1923 only the nee annualand Spore and ae passed up to July 1, 1922, are 
ded. Deficiency and special acts for the e-serviee of 1923 to be passed in the future must be added for of exact com . : 


2 This decrease is 5 aus largely to the transfer of a opriations for prin and binding to the various ea partmental bills for id 1923. Departmental tions for. 
printing and binding for the fiscal year 1915 are venssiod unaer * Legislative. = ~ copnpee 
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TABLE II.—Comparison of appropriations, fiscal years 1915 and 1928—Continued. 


Decrease (—) or ~ 
increase (+) 1923 
betes with 1915. 


Appropriations Appropriations 
fiscal year 1915. fiscal year 1923. 


Executive Office and independent offices: 
Regular annual— 
PIRTENAEIS DIGGMN Sauy oh «so Soc Cc os WRN eKeescosce pnapsdcesdiesssscagededivasaeds $459, 000. 00 +$459, 000. 
Executive and other independent offices $9, 415, 867. 22 16, 689, 503. 00 +7, 732, 635. 7 


9, 415, 867. 22 117, 148, 503. 00° 00 +8, 191, 635. 
57, 630. 00 6, 017, 000. 00 +5, 959, 370. 


9, 473, 497. 22 23, 165, 503. 00 | +14, 151, 005. 


State Department: ; | 
Regular annual 6, 033, 716. 54 10, 443, 488. 16 
j i 171, 000. 00 106, 000. 00 o | 


6, 204, 716. 54 | 10, 549, 488. 16 | +4, ia 771. 6: 


Treasury Department: 
Regular annual 56, 790, 428. 76 3 75, 235, 308. 81 418, 444, 880. 
i * 92, 943, 000. 00 #124, “4, 675, 110. 63 +31, 732, 110. 


149, 733, 428. 76 199, § 910, 4 419. 44 | | +50, 176, 990. 6 ; 








War Department: 
Military activities— 
Regular annual 5 137, 573, 971. 32 
ORIGINS SIE TICINO 5 5 on on onda Seca c ca wdaweccaouvedes 5, 893, 000. 00 


5 256, 411, 169. 67 +118, 837, 198. 3: 
1, 265, 000. 00 —4, 628, 000. 00 


Total military activities 143, 466, 971. 32 257, 676, 169. 67 | +114, 209, 198. 35 


Regular annual 34, 942, 629. 63 
Permanent and indefinite 3, 424, 600. 00 


+33, 810, 693. 37 
+3, 096, 700. 00 


"WUGHE WOUURIEIMEY SCURVSOIOE, «5.0255 ccccdaccusecccssdawacs 38, 367, 229. 63 +36, 907, 393. 37 


Total War Department— 
Regular annual 172, 516, 600. 95 325, 164, 492. 67 +152, 647, 891. 72 
Permanent and indefinite 9, 317, 600. 00 7, 786, 300. 00 —1, 531, 300. 00 


181, 834, 200. 95 |___ 382, 950, 792. 67 | 332, 950, 792.67 | +151, 116,591. 72 
Navy Department: 


Regular annual 147, 060, 498. 47 7 294, 336, 577. 00 +147, 276, 078. 53 
Permanent and indefinite 1, 881, 477. 00 3, 433, 672. | GSS GTR. +1, 552, 195. 00 


Nonmilitary activities— | 


148, 941, 975. 47 __297, 770, 249. 00, 770, 249. 00 +148, 828, 273. 53 
Interior Department: - 
Regular annual— 
Pensions 169, 150, 899. 20 252, 000, 000. 00 +82, 849, 100. 80 

i 22, 707, 702. 74 45, 565, 108. 67 +22, 857, 405. 93 


191, 858, 601. 94 297, 565, 108. 67 +105, 706, 506. 73 
19, 820, 500. 00 27, 562, 900. 00 +4 742, 400. 00 





211, 679, 101. 94 ~~ 211, 679, 101. 94 | 325, 128, 008. 67 | +113, 448, 906. 73 
Post Office Department (payable from postal revenues), regular annual | 
§ 316, 169, 190. 50 | 565, 064, 786. 50 | +248, 895, 596. 00 

Agricultural Department: 
Regular annual 23, 994, 640. 64 36, 929, 173. 00 +12, 934, 532.36 
Dua) COMMIS. 5k SSSR. Ba HSS UU Fe Rival cc ba ® 10, 000, 000. 00 +10, 000, 000. 00 
Permanent and indefinite 5, 999, 200. 00 ‘| 12, 250, 000. 00 +6, 250, 800. 00 


29, 993, 840. 64 | 59, 179, 173. 00 | +29, 185, 332. 36 








1 This total is exclusive of the following appropriations, which are considered as seisinada from the World gt Shachinnny Fleet Corporation, $100,000,000; Veterans 
Bureau, $415,063,843.45; United States Housing Corporation, $1,056,425; and the Alien Property Custodian, $370,000. 

2In 1915 _— appropriations are for the Smithsonian Institution; in 1923 they are for Federal Board of Vocational Education, the Smithsonian Institution, and for the 
Territory of Alaska. 

3 This eerehd - eatin of $43,600,000 deducted on account of expenses in the Bureau of Internal Revenue and the public debt service, which are considered as arising 
out of the Wor ar 

4 In 1915 this total includes $60,717,000, contribution to the sinking fund, and $22,900,000, interest on the public debt. In 1923 similar amounts are included to cover similar 
charges on account of the pre-war debt; but the charge on the pu debt arising out of the World War, i. ¢., interest, contribution to the sinking fund, and public-debt 
redemptions out of ordinary receipts, are excluded. 

* Includes appropriations for Panama Canal. 

‘ oo an — of $16,125,054.45 for rivers and harbors over amount appropriated for 1915, and $7,500,000 for Muscle Shoals development, for which no appropri- 
ation was made in 1915 

7 Includes an pein of $343,440 for “ Temporary governrhent for West India Islands.” 

8 Includes $1,923,552.11 for Post Office Department proper, payable from ordinary receipts (General Treasiry). In 1923 all expenses of the Post Office Department 
are made payable from postal revenues. 

® In the fiscal year 1923, $50,000,000 for; his purposeis included in the Post Office Department appropriation act, which will be paid out of postal revenues, or from the 
Genera] Treasury in case oi a deficit in the postal revenues, 
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TABLE II.—Comparison of appropriations, fiscal years 1915 and 1923—Continued. 











Appropriations | Appropriations | Decrease (—) or 
. r \ é 2 increase (+-) 1923 
fiscal year 1915. | fiscal year 1923. | compared with 1915. 
| 
| 








Commerce Department: 
































Regular annual............ cnnsiiaiinadicnedanieneandiiuas bakeusobe $11, 539, 919. 06 $18, 743, 245.00 | +$7, 203, 325. 94 
Permanent and indefinite..... Krcnee Ue seeeRdsweEssarisessths ek 3, 000. 00 | OPO fs At cache abet tue . 
a a eeesenabastineesiaal ice 11, 542, 919. 06 | 18, 746, 245.00 | +7, 203, 225. 94 
Labor Department, regular annual (only). .........--.-++--+e+: siee'ein'e | 3, 790, 769. 97 | 6, 916, 920. 00 | +3, 126, 150. 03 
————————————————— eee aoe a 

Department of Justice and the judiciary: | 
PC. --.- .  cagcca rssh enpacasccepns chest ee oapaskens | 10, 615, 400. 10 17, 851, 221. 00 +7, 235, 820. 90 
Permanent and indefinite............. ed seavisieatidatvaeveeten MMR Li necicas nn ice scnnn ces —147, 500. 00 
eee Sanne suenhdemnrdensinnsinniastiantienibiaiaivemnteatainibaet 
BU cc ccaknon Get cs ccondeespesengesensceasaceyeeyane sss te% | 10, 762, 900. 10 17, 851, 221. 00 | +7, 088, 320. 90 
——— EEE eS Ooo Oe 

District of Columbia: 
PET EL 6 S55 soi on cF non sedcene ever sd vensee nese cnyeseebeh 12, 371, 016. 08 | 22, 841, 609. 80 | +10, 470, 593. 72 
PURE GI 5 io. 0 5 sn cine Wien Kgwogie ve cnedasencn | 854, 700. 00 | 1, 624, 600. 00 | +-769, 900. 00 
NE adh cn onenkes sensiecnukaeinas aainesseueniwnveun 13, 225, 716. 08 | 24, 466,209.80 | +11, 240, 493. 72 

Grand total: | oe ie 

Regular annial. .. .....-...cccccccccccccccccccccccscccces 976, 113, 289.83 | 1, 711, 028, 758. 56 +734, 915, 468 73 
Permanent and indefinite..............-..02 ee eee eee eens I 131, 196, 407. 00 183, 459, 382. 63 +52, 262, 975. 63 
CI GN aris 5 as nnn GOR SEE soe vine ots née venos | 1, 107, 309, 696, 83 | * 1, 894, 488, 141. 19 +787, 178. 144. 36 
Less Post Office (payable from postal revenues).............--.-+--+--- 314, 245, 638. 39 | 565, 064, 786. 50 — 250, 819, 148. 1! 
Total, exclusive of Post Office? ..........-.- Nise EReTD cassee 793, 064, 058, 44 1, 329, 423, 354. 69 mee +536 359, 296. 25 





1 The appropriations for increased compensation are excluded as an expense arising out of the World War. 


2 In the fiscal year 1915 only postal service payable from postal revenues was excluded, as the expenses for Post Office Department proper were payable from ordinary 
receipts. 


Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, in order to be perfectly fair |] ment, and those appropriations for the fiscal year 1923, as com. 
and just to this administration—and I hope the Senator from | pared with the appropriations for the fiscal year 1915, are as 
Minnesota will listen, for he went off half cocked—there should | follows: 
be deducted from the difference of $2,639,725,000 in favor of Under the head of “ Executive and independent oftices” the 
the Wilson administration all expenditures which were made | appropriations under the Harding administration for 1923° 
for extraordinary purposes growing out of the war, which the | amounted to $23,000,000, as compared with $9,000,000 in 1915 
present administration was compelled to make. I have there- | under the Wilson administration, making a difference of $14,- 
fore deducted the following items: For the Emergency Fleet | 000,000. What has the Senator from Minnesota to say about 
Corporation. $100,000,000; for the Veterans’ Bureau, $418,-| that? He is as silent as the grave. There is a difference of 
000,000 ; for the United States Housing Corporation, $1,000,000; | $9,000,000 in favor of the Wilson administration as against the 
and for the Alien Property Custodian, $370,000. I have also de- | Harding administration in the running of one department 
ducted $38,000,000 on account of the bonus allowed to employees | only, / 
of the Government. I do not know whether or not I ought to Under the head of the State Department the appropriations 
deduct that, but I thought, in fairness, I would do so, in order | for 1923 were $10,000,000, as compared with $6,000,000 in 1915, 
that there might be no criticism whatever. So I have deducted 





. making a difference of $4,000,000 in favor of the Wilson ad- 
even the bonus of $38,000,000. I have also deducted $45,000,000 | ministration. What has the Senator from Minnesota to say 
on account of additional expenditures of the Bureau of Internal | apout that? I am talking now of the legitimate expense of 
Revenue and the public debt service. That deduction will cover | running the Government before the war and after the war in 
the additional appropriations to the Internal Revenue Bureau | time of peace. 
in connection with the collection of extraordinary income taxes. KR ‘ Bie ace Mi Lis aed 
Is that fair and just? I also deduct the item—and I ask the a aeeoeees aoe the Senator ask me that question? 
Senator from Minnesota to listen—of $1,260,000,000 out of the Mr. KELLOGG. I have this to say about it: The Senator 
public debt fund, including sinking fund and interest on the | ¢-om North Carolina knows that during the war wages and 
retirement of public debt from ordinary receipts, and $30,000,000 | sajaries were increased; that the departments were filled with 
for the retirement of the’ public debt from the Federal reserve | omployees; and when the Harding-administration came in they 
bank franchise tax. After deducting all these items the amounts | were overflowing with employees who had to be discharged. 
which have been appropriated under the Harding administra- Mr. OVERMAN. And vet it ic shown. with ol.t) lis ahi 
tion for running the Government for the fiscal year 1923 ex-| Jac that there is a difference of Seema on - 7 a 
ceeded by $596,000,000 the appropriations for the fiseal year | Wii’) a ieaieteteaiats Ce OE Oy EBSCO Or TBC 
5 Tile 9 ‘ ati ‘ SUy . 
aie eee eee n= gall that I have been fair Mr. KELLOGG. Does the Senator from North Carolina claim 
and just in deducting the tremendous sum of money which I | tat the wages and salaries are the same to-day as they were 
have stated with which the Harding administration ought not | 2 1915? . 5 
to be charged in estimating the legitimate ordinary running ex- Mr. OVERMAN, I have teft out the bonus ; 1 have deducted 
penses of the Government. I asked the Treasury Department, | that from the expenses of the Harding administration. — 
whose officials prepared these figures, to obtain the facts, and Mr. SMOOT. But the Senator from North Carolina also 
after deducting from the $2,000,000,000 every cent paid out by knows that there are about 75 per cent more employees to-day 
the present administration for extraordinary matters growing | than there were in 1915, 
out of the war, there is still left a balance of $596,000,000 in Mr. OVERMAN. I know that; and that is where the trouble 
favor of the Wilson administration. is. A great many of them ought to be discharged. The claim 
How was this brought about? I have the items of appropria- | a8 to the great saving and economy under this administration 
tion for the various departments. I have taken the appropria- | I want to say is a “ pipe dream.” 
tions for the Treasury Department, the War Department, the Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from North Carolina is a very 
Navy Department, and every other department of the Govern- | fair man. ; 











1922. 








Mr. KELLOGG. Will the Senator from North Carolina yield 
to me? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I will yield to the Senator from Minnesota 
after I yield to the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor]. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I beg pardon. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from North Carolina is a very 
fair man; but he must admit that the World War inaugurated 
activities of the Government and produced conditions under 
which it would be impossible at the present time to carry on 
the work of the Government with the same number of employees 
that there were in 1915. Everybody admits that. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator from Utah is right about that, 
and, ds I have shown, I have deducted from the expenditures 
of the Treasury Department, where they are now collecting 
the income tax and other taxes, the sum of $43,000,000. [I 
thought that was fair and just and that we ought not to com- 
pare the great appropriations for the Treasury Department at 
present with the appropriations of 1915, when we were not 
collecting all these income and other taxes. I admit that the 
department has to have more employees also in order to enforce 
the Volstead law. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. KELLOGG. On March 4, 1921, nearly three years after 
the close of the war, does not the Senator know that the per- 
sonnel of the departments had not been greatly reduced and 
comparatively few employees had been discharged during the 
three years? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Then, why has not the present administra- 
tion reduced the number? 

Mr. KELLOGG. The number *as been reduced since that 
time, but it was not reduced up to March 4, 1921. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The figures presented by me show that 
there has been very little economy except by the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Borau] and the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lzn- 
RooT], who were instrumental in saving nearly $200,000,0C7 by 
Congress, and supported from this side of the Chamber. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator from North Carolina refer 
to the Senator from Idaho (Mr. Bora]? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I refer to the Senator from Wisconsin and 
also to the able Senator from Idaho, who lead in connection 
with the efforts to reduce expenditures for the Army and Navy. 
However, they are not given credit for the $200,000,000 reduc- 
tion in the expenditures for the Army and Navy, although the 
fight which was made on this floor by the able Senator from 
Idaho |Mr. Boran] and the able Senator from Wisconsin re- 
sulted in that great saving. Not even Congress is given the 
credit, but the Budget Bureau is given the credit, when, as a 
matter of fact, the Budget Bureau has asked that we appro- 
priate $200,000,000 more than we did appropriate. 

I have some other facts here to which I will call the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Minnesota. For instance, in the case 
of the Interior Department—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, does the Senator mean to 
tell the Senate that the Appropriations Committee had to cut 
down the Budget estimate by $200,000,000? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I do, and the able chairman of that com- 
mittee, the Senator from Wyoming (Mr. WARREN], will agree 
with me as to that. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I am not interrupting the 
Senator, because at best he can make out but a poor case. [ 
am willing that he should complete his case before I make 
any remarks concerning it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I will let the Senate say whether it is a 
poor case or not, but the Senator from Wyoming will not deny 
the facts I have stated; he can not deny them. The Senator 
from Wyoming in stating in his remarks some days ago that 
there has been a reduction in appropriations this year as com- 
pared to last year of $319,000,000 does not show a single de- 
ficiency item for which it will be necessary to appropriate from 
time to time. As we know, there will come before the Con- 
gress in December next a deficiency bill, and no one can tell 
how large it will be, but a great sum will be appropriated. 

Under the Interior Department for 1923 the appropriations 
are $325,000,000, as compared with appropriations in 1915 of 
$214,000,000, making a difference of $113,000,000 in favor of 
the Wilson administration. 

The appropriations for the Agricultural Department for 1923 
are $59,000,000, as compared with $30,000,000 in 1915, making a 

difference of $29,000,000 in favor of the Wilson administration. 

Under the Department of Labor for 1923 there have been 
appropriated $6,000,000, as compared with $3,000,000 in 1915, 
making a difference of $3,000,000 in favor of the Wilson admin- 
istration. 
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For the Department of Justice for the fiscal year 1923 
$17,000,000 have been appropriated, as compared with $10,- 
000,000 in 1915, making a difference of $7,000,000 in favor of 
the Wilson administration. In the appropriations for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia there is a difference of $11,000,000 in favor 
of the Wilson administration. 

After deducting all the extraordinary expenses incident to 
the war, I have tried to get down exactly to the expenses for 
running the Government legitimately, without regard to any 
expenditures growing out of the war. I know, Mr. President, 
that the present administration has been called upon to ap- 
propriate many millions of dollars for extraordinary expenses 
growing out of the war, and it is entitled to have those ex- 
penditures deducted in making the comparison. I have de- 
ducted every cent of those expenditures. I have merely taken 
the actual running expenses of the respective departments of 
the Government and shown by these tables prepared from the 
books of the Treasury Department that the Wilson adminis- 
tration was run for $536,000,000 loss than the present admin- 
istration; in other words, this administration is costing that 
much more than the Wilson administration, not counting war 
expenses, but simply the legitimate expenses of running this 
great Government. 

Nobody can dispute the tables, and nobody will dispute the 
facts which I have submitted. I think I have answered the 
Senator from Minnesota, and, in line with his suggestion, I 
think I have made a fair statement when I have deducted the 
amounts to which he referred. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I yield. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Is the Senator through? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I wish to take the floor if the Senator from 
North Carolina has concluded his remarks. 

Mr. President, I shall not take the time of the Senate to re- 
ply to the Senator. I do not dispute the figures which he gave 
from the tables presented by him, but his statement and his 
inferences are all wrong, and it is perfectly evident that they 
are wrong. The Senator knows that the number of employees of 
the Government during the war enormously increased and the 
number of those employed now is necessarily larger than it was 
in 1915. The Senator knows very well that the salaries paid 
are greater now than they were then. He further knows that 
in many of the departments, for instance, the Internal Revenue 
Bureau, the activities of which have enormously increased; 
the Veterans’ Bureau, and other hureaus, the number of em- 
ployees has greatly increased. The Senator also knows that on 
March 1, 1921, nearly three years after the close of the war, 
this Government was running at full blast and the depari- 
ments were jammed full of employees, and the Government was 
costing the people at the rate of nearly $6,000,000,000 a year, 
and no effort whatever had been made to cut down the expenses 
of this Government. 

I am not surprised that the Senator does not like the state- 
ments carried by the newspapers showing the great savings 
since March 4, 1921. I am not at all surprised that the Senator 
does not like them. The figures speak for themselves, and 
everybody knows it. 

The President has coordinated the departments. He has 
signed a budget bill, which President Wilson vetoed. I do not 
claim that the Budget bill will do everything; but it helped to 
coordizate the departments and to save money for the Govern- 
ment. [ say that the present administration has made a splendid 
record, and the Senator knows that it has made a splendid 
record. 

I did not rise, however, to discuss the economies of the Gov- 
ernment or the speech of the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr, SIMMONS. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me to 
interrupt him for one minute? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Minne- 
sota yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. KELLOGG, Yes; I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator said that President Wilson 
vetoed the Budget bill. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Yes; he veteed the Budget bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator knows that, as everybody knows 
it; but the Senator also knows that President Wilson, while 
approving of the Budget bill that went to him, vetoed it be- 
cause of the unconstitutionality of a certain provision in it; 
and when it was called to the attention of the country and the 
Senate, I think we all agreed that he vas correct in his in- 
terpretation. 
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Mr. KELLOGG. I do not agree that he was correct. I have 
not the slightest doubt that that provision was constitutional, 
and [ think the veto message was a mere excuse. That is my 
opinion. 

— SIMMONS. The Senator is the first lawyer that I have 
heard dispute the unconstitutionality of that provision. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I do not think it was unconstitutional at all. 

Mr, SIMMONS. I do not wish, however, to controvert that 
matter with him. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, it is quite signifi- 
cant that the feature objected to by President Wilson was not 
carried into the bill that did eventually pass and was approved. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I do not think the Budget bill was uncon- 
stitutional, That is what I said. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I want to state this 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wyo- 
ming yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. WARREN. If I have the floor, I am willing to yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I beg pardon; I asked to interrupt for just 
a moment. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I thought I had the floor. 

Mr. WARREN. I understood that the Senator had finished. 
I am willing that the Senators shall have the floor for the 
remainder of the day if they wish. : 

Mr. KELLOGG. I am going ahead with a few remarks on 
the tariff, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I decline to yield just now. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Very weil. I was simply going to reply toa 
statement the Senator has just made. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. 
ator from Minnesota permit the Senator f.om Wyoming first to 
make a brief statement on the financial situation? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I will yield to the Senator for that purpose. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I have only a few remarks to 
make at this time. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I wish to inquire if the 
Senator from Minnesota meant to be discourteous to me? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Oh, not at all. I beg the Senator's pardon 
if he thinks I was discourteous. . 

Mr. SIMMONS. I thought he refused to. yield to me, and 
immediately yielded to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I thought the Senator was through. 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; I stated that I desired to make a reply 
to the last statement of the Senator. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Mr. President, will the Senator 
pardon me just a moment? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Yes. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I will say to the Senator from 
North Carolina that the Senator from Minnesota declined to 
yield, and said he wanted to make some remarks on the tariff 
bill, whereupon I asked him if he would not wait until the 
Senator from Wyoming had made his statement on the financial 
conditions, and then go on with the tariff. 

Mr. SIMMONS. So little has been said about the tariff that, 
of course, I should be glad to hear the Senator from Minnesota 
on the tariff; but I really wanted to make just one additional 
statement about this budget matter. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I have no objection. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not think anybody desires or ought to 
desire to put President Wilson in a false position with reference 
to his attitude toward the Budget system. I had. very much 
to do with the passage of that particular budget bill. I was 
one of the committee and one of the subcommittee that framed 
that bill, and I know the attitude of President Wilson with 
respect to it. I know that that bill had his approval, and the 
country knew that that bill had his approval, and that he 
would gladly have signed it, and he made that fact known as 
emphatically as he could; but he was restrained by his oath of 
office, because he was advised and believed that a certain provi- 
sion of it was unconstitutional, and when the bill was reenacted 
that provision was left out. 

Mr. KELLOGG, Now I yield to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, as to the speech made and 
the figures submitted by the distinguished Senator, I shall 
touch only a few high points now in reply. 

As chairman of the Committee on Appropriations I presented, 
not long since, in a condensed form the condition of the Treas- 
ury, the amount that we had appropriated for the coming 
year, the amount that had been appropriated the year before, 
the amount of the estimates, and so forth. My good friend, the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Overman], has discussed 
that, and has presented his figures, although I did not see them 
until late yesterday, so I am not going into that particular line 


Mr. President, will not the Sen-’ 
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of smoke screen to quote figures without number and column 
after column to befuddle hearers, figures which do not fix 
themselves in the mind of the hearer unless they are accom- 
panied by a full statement on paper within sight. 

The Senator says that we are spending more money than in 
1915. A man would be insane and foolish to say that we are 
not. Furthermore, we expect to spend more; and the Senator 
probably will not live to see the year, nor will I, when Congress 
will drop back to the same expenses that we had in 1915. This 
is a growing country, and the expenses grow. 

When I came to the Senate the total expenses of every nature 
in a year’s Congress were less than half a billion dollars. To- 
day half a billion dollars—more than we spent a few years ago 
for the entire Government—is spent in a year for taking care 
of disabled soldiers. We did not have that to do in 1915. We 
had so little expense then and so large an income that we were 
not called upon to maintain, for instance, any sinking fund. 
It is true that there was a law that required the maintenance 
of a sinking fund, but because of having plenty of funds we 
passed over that. Now we are paying half a billion dollars or 
so annually into a sinking fund. 

We are paying in interest more than a billion dollars. We 
are paying various other things of that nature; and to give 
an idea of it, the Senator might have gone a little further. 

The Senator makes some allowance for a few of the expenses 
added since 1915 but only a slight proportion of the many, 
many things which have been authorized and money expended 
for during the intervening years between i914 and 1923—for 
instance, the Shipping Board and Fleet Corporation, but a trifle 
less than $4,000,000,000, and we are paying out many millions 
of dollars a year yet on that account, that being one of the 
hangovers of the war. 

And there was the Federal control of transportation systems 
after 1915 and up to the present date, amounting to over a 
billion and three-quarters. 

We paid employees of the Government larger wages by inci- 
dental advancements made in the several departments amount- 
ing to several millions, and in addition to that it cost for 
increased employees’ compensation or bonus $38,750,000; it cost 
$1,000,000,000 for the wheat-guaranty fund and $100,000,000 
for the European food relief; fuel control, nearly $200,000,000 ; 
operations under the mineral act, mining for precious metals, 
more than $50,000,000; War Finance Corporation and Capital 
Issues Committee, over $500,000,000; purchase by the Govern- 
ment of farm-loan bonds, $200,000,000; Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance, more than $200,000,000. Then we have the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, in which we appropriate for 
cooperation with the several States. This was established since 
1915, and increases every year. Then comes the maternity law, 
a million and a quarter to commence with, to expend in co- 
operation with the States. This last may be too small to speak 
of, but it is a part of the “ uplift” that has been going on. 

Then there is all of the highway road building that we have 
appropriated for. 

The Senator might have taken 1915 as a starting point, as 
he has done, and then have gone up successively through the 
intervening years to the present. 

In 1913, when Wilson came into power, we expended $617,- 
882,178.34. 

In 1915, 
497,625.16. 

In 1916 there was expended $678,677,858.70. 

All of this was before the war, and yet it will be noticed 
amounts were rising each year. 

In 1917 expenditures were $1,178,908,96°.99. 

In 1918 expenditures were $18,901,966,814.09. 

In 1919 expenditures were $27,072,094,720.07. 

In 1920, the war over and everyone trying, of course, to get 
back on terra firma, expenditures were $7,337,597,282.05. 

The Republicans came in in 1921. We reduced expenditures 
in 1921 to $4,780,829,510.03. 

In 1922 expenditures were $4,066,316,366.74. 

The amount appropriated for 1923 is $3,747,035,382.64. That 
covers every dollar that we have appropriated. 

We speak of the Budget. While it is not an unusual fact, 
still it is a condition worth noting. The junior Senator from 
North Carolina speaks rather discouragingly of the Budget. 

Mr. OVERMAN. No, Mr. President; I said I did not criticize 
the Budget; that I thought it had many useful points, but that 
all this claim in the newspapers that it had saved any money 
was all wrong; there was nothing in it. I was not criticizing 
the Budget, because I think it is a very useful adjunct of the 
Government. 

Mr. WARREN. I am glad to get that admission from the 
Senator, because that is more than I have ever heard before. 


which the Senator quotes, we expended $674,- 





1922. 


The Senator from North Carolina and his colleague, of course, 
indorse the Budget and indorse the good intentions of Presi- 
dent Wilson, and of course they must indorse the good inten- 
tions of President Harding in signing the bill. 

As to going further under the submitted smoke screen of 
clouds of figures, I do not intend to do it at this time. I may 
at some future time, but the authorizations made during Mr. 
Wilson’s administration have been too many to take the time 
of the Senate to enumerate more than I have already done when 
important matters are before it. The Senator mentions a few 
of them, but in mentioning those he mentions only a portion. 

I have given but a little résumé of some of the important 
large items, while there are innumerable more of lesser nature 
as to amounts and importance that could be named. 

It is nonsense to talk about comparing the expenses of to-day 
with the expenses of 1915, and claim that the increase has 
any reference whatever to the conduct of the business of this 
Government by the Presidents, or at any time, for that matter. 
We are not in a wooden shoe. We are going to grow, but we 
are going to reduce the present expenses of running this Gov- 
ernment, While we are growing and while we are having more 
property and better property to collect from, we are on the 
road, we are doing. well, and we are reducing expenses every 
year. We can not get around that. We give the totals. 

A Senator may stand on this floor and quote the general 
running expenses of the Government as distinguished from the 
total expenses, because, in the proposition that we have made 
to better the system of bookkeeping, we state separately the 
running expenses of the Government, and the appropriations 
that are annual, and those that are miscellaneous. We state 
those separately; but it is unfair to state that the expenses of 
the Government are the one figure as against the other—the 
statement that we make of the total expenditures. In this 
long list of expenditures there is not, I think, a single bracket 
where the proper running expenses of the Government, as we 
may term them under this division, are not separate from the 
various and sometimes exceedingly large amounts that are of a 
nature that are not quoted as general expenses. 

We may take the Post Office Department, if you please. 
That costs several times as much as it did a few years ago. 
We are spending now some five or six hundred million dollars 
for that purpose and getting back a very large proportion of 
the expenditure. I can remember when $40,000,000 was a great 
sum to be appropriated for the Post Office Department. 

But I am not going to follow these smaller matters. The 
matters of billions, which hung over from the war, we are 
meeting and paying out upon almost daily. During the last 
year we paid a large number of these hang-over claims of the 
war. We did not have those in 1915. 

Mr, President, I may at a later time look into this matter 
further, but at present I simply say that my committee col- 
league, Senator OvERMAN, has been as fair as he can be in 
his presentation of the dull, dead figures of 1915, and I shall 
say further that the minority in the House and the minority 
in the Senate have endeavored to make the best showing they 
can. But the fact remains that we have greatly reduced the 
expenses of the Government, and propose to further reduce 
them, and the Senator from North Carolina is one of the faith- 
ful men working with us to reduce them. I shall give him 
credit for that. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I want the Senator to understand that I 
was not criticizing his figures at all. 


THE TARIFF. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to 
regulate commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the 
industries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I desire to state very briefly 
my position on the amendment to the wool schedule offered by 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. LeNroot]. I expect to vote 
for that amendment, and I wish to give my reasons. I realize 
the necessity of this country protecting its essential industries, 
and sheep raising and wool raising is one of the greatest indus- 
tries necessary to the stability and prosperity of agriculture, as 
well as the production of a fabric necessary to clothe the 
people, 

I agree with the Senator from Massachusetis [Mr. Loper] 
that a nation can not afford to be helpless in the matter of the 
production of a great commodity necessary to clothe the people. 
But I am not willing to place upon the American people an 
unreasonable burden, even for the purpose of encouraging an 
essential industry. I do not believe that the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Wisconsin will discourage production, and 
I do believe the balance of the duties are ample to protect the 
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woolgrowers in the grade of wool principally produced in this 
country. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Minne- 
Sota yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I yield. 

Mr. GOODING. I ask the Senator if he knows what per- 
centage of wool would be affected by the Lenroot amendment? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I do not know exactly the percentage, but I 
will state my views on that before I get through. 

Mr. GOODING. I would like to have the Senator’s attention 
on a few things, if he will permit me to ask him a few questions. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I will take my own way to deliver my own 
argument, and the Senator can reply to it to any extent he 
pleases. I decline to yield to the Senator now. 

Mr. GOODING. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. KELLOGG. At this time, when the Nation is trying to 
readjust itself and to- get prices near to normal, it is not wise 
to place an unreasonable duty on an essential raw material 
which enters into the production of clothing, not only such a 
duty as is necessary to protect the wool but one which I believe 
is unnecessary and goes too far. 

There are certain grades of coarse wool which we do not pro- 
duce to any extent, which are used in the manufacture of car- 
pets, which come in free, of course, and also enter into the 
manufacture of cheap clothing to some degree, which grades are 
imported from foreign countries. The amount of those cheap 
wools which are imported appears from the statistics to have 
been from 35,000,000 pounds to 95,000,000 pounds per annum 
between 1918 and 1921. As I understand, those wools are not 
grown in this country to any appreciable extent. It is true 
that we do raise some low-grade wools, but the wools I am 
speaking of, the lowest grades, are not produced to any extent 
in this country. 

It is true, of course, that we do not produce all the wool 
necessary of any grade, and that the wool industry ought to be 
encouraged, for it appears that we import from 200,000,000 
pounds to 375,000,000 pounds per annum. Undoubtedly during 
the war, and for some time afterwards, importations were cur- 
tailed by reason of the war. 

It seems to me that the objection to the Senate committee 
amendment is that we place the same duty, 33 cents a pound, 
upon the high grades, upon the medium grades, and upon the 
lowest grades of wool, the latter of which we do not produce 
to any great extent, and which we use to a very large extent 
in making carpets and cheap grades of clothing. I am not 
willing to place two or three times the rate of duty upon the 
cheapest wools that is placed upon the high-grade wools and 
the high-grade clothing. It seems to me we should not do that. 

It is true that in 1921 the low-grade wools were very cheap. 
I have the prices for 1922 of scoured wools, and the duty on 
each grade under this Senate committee amendment. Fine 
wool is 95 cents per pound scoured. The duty on that would 
be 35 per cent, on the basis of 33 cents a pound. The next grade 
is 75 cents a pound. The duty on that would be 44 per cent. 
The next grade is 59 cents per pound, and the duty on that 
would be 56 per cent. 

Those are the high-grade wools used for the best clothing, as 
I understand. The duty on them is only from 35 to 56 per 
cent. It is stated that that duty is necessary to protect the 
wool industry in this country. If it is, I want it imposed, be- 
cause, of course, I do not believe it is in the interest of agri- 
culture to destroy the sheep-raising business. It is one of the 
great and necessary industries of the farm. 

But follow down these low-grade wools, The one-quarter 
grade is 43 cents. The duty there would be 77 per cent. Un- 
der the Lenroot amendment the duty would be 60 per cent. 
It would seem, as to that low-grade wool, that 60 per cent ought 
to be a reasonable protection. That grade does undoubtedly 
to some extent come in competition with the wools produced 
in this country. A large amount of the wools produced in this 
country would come within that category, and they would get 
60 per cent. But those wools are used in the manufacture of 
cheaper clothing. 

On May 15, 1922, the lowest grade wool was 24 cents a pound, 
and the duty on that would be 137 per cent. As I understand, 
that wool is not grown in this country and does not come in 
It is used, 
of course, for the manufacture of carpets and for a certain 
amount of the cheaper grades of clothing. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator said that was the lowest rate. 
What per cent did he say that would be? 

Mr. KELLOGG. One hundred and thirty-seven per cent. 
That is based on prices of May 15, 1922. Of course, the per- 
centage would vary with the prices. In 1921, when these low- 
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grade wools were very low, the rate would have been more on 
the very cheapest grades of wool. It depends very largely on 
the price, of course. But I have the prices given ‘me as of May 
15, 1922, 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President, the Senator of course real- 
izes that this wool is at the present time.a glut on the world’s 
market, that there is a great surplus. There is a surplus in 
this country, caused by the importation of wools by the Gov- 
ernment, which were placed on the market, and which are re- 
flected in the Boston price of 44 cents a pound. 

Mr. KELLOGG. The Government has not imported any 
wool since the close of the war. 

Mr. BURSUM. But they have been placed on the market 
sinee that time. They were sold at auction last year by the 
War Department. 

Mr. KELLOGG. They must have been exhausted by this 
time. 

Mr. BURSUM. The Government has disposed of them, ‘but 
they have not been consumed. They are still in the hands of 
dealers, and the price in Boston is only 44 cents. 

Mr. KELLOGG. That can hardly be the fact, because dur- 
ing 1922 over 3,000,000 pounds of this lowest grade wool were 
imported, and we took it out of the customhouses. 

Mr. BURSUM. It is a glut on the market all over the 
world. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Then why are we importing it in 1922? 

Mr. BURSUM. Because it is so cheap. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Those wools are not very cheap now. 
lowest grade is selling at 24 cents. 

Mr. BURSUM. I understand those were carpet wools, which 
come in free. . 

Mr. KELLOGG. Not all of them were carpet wools. 

Mr. BURSUM. In a normal market those wools would be 
higher than they are now, and it would be as justifiable at this 
time to protect the sheep growers of this country from an im- 
mense importation of wools, at prices which are ruinous to the 
American grower, as it was to ask for an embargo in the 
emergency tariff law, the so-called antidumping clause. Fur- 
therrrore, I will say to the Senator that the duty on these low- 
grade wools in this proposed amendment will more seriously 
affect the Senator’s State and other similar farming States 
than it will the extreme West. Those wools come from fine 
sheep. You get those wools from Shropshire and Hampshire 
downs. They come from those grades. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, according to that statement 
there should be an absolute embargo on the importation of any 
wool. .That is the position of the Senator, I understand. 

Mr. BURSUM. Not on any wool. I say that there would be 
as much justification to ask for an embargo on the importation 
of high-ciass wools as there was to ask for the antidumping 
clause in the emergency tariff law. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I understand the Senator 
from Minnesota is talking about the low-price wools, 

Mr. KELLOGG, Iam. 

Mr. SIMMONS. ‘Phe very lowest price wools? 

Mr. KELLOGG. That is correct. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator says they are now a drug on 
the market. 

Mr. BURSUM. They are—all over the world. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And are selling for 44 cents, 

Mr. BURSUM. In Boston. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What was the price before the war? 

Mr. BURSUM. Long before the war the price of fine wool 
was nothing like what it is now. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What were the prices of these classes of 
wools before the war? 

Mr. BURSUM. The only fair comparison would be to com- 
pare relative prices prior to the war. Prior to the war, before 
the effect of the World War began, ‘prior to 1913, fine wools 
were selling at about 63 cents. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But we are not talking about fine wools. 

Mr. BURSUM. I am coming to them, These same wools at 
that time were 81 cents in the world’s market outside. Fine 
wools are up as high as $1.35. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Now? 

Mr. BURSUM. Yes; fine wools. So that the relative values, 
as would be naturally the case, would demonstrate that the 


The 


coarse wools ought to be worth probably 60 to 70:eents a pound.. 


Mr. SIMMONS. That would be nearly double what ‘they were 
before the war. 

Mr. BURSUM. Yes; because all other wools are double what 
they were long before the war. ‘The fine ‘wools are nearly 
double what they were before the war, and coarse wools should 
naturally take their places, relatively speaking, with the ‘finer 
wools. I think they will take that place whenever 'the world is 
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rehabilitated to the extent of its ability to absorb the great sur- 
plus which is on hand all over the world. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator think that a product 
which is now selling for 100 per cent more than it was before 
the war is in distress? 

Mr. BURSUM. Yes; that is very possible. The cost of pro- 
duction is what counts. It is not the gross receipts. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That ought to apply to everything; and that 
means that the Senator thinks that prices in the country to-day 
ought to be 100 per cent higher than they were before the war. 

Mr. BURSUM. All prices are higher than they were before 
the war. So is labor. So are freight rates. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Not 100 per cent higher. Most prices of 
agricultural products are not much higher than before the war. 

Mr. BURSUM. Some of'them are 150 per cent higher. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I can not yield further for a 
colloquy between the Senators. If it is true, as the Senator from 
New Mexico said, that the lowest grade of wools are a glut on 
the market and are bringing 24 cents a pound now, a 60 per cent 
addition to'that ought to be a reasonably ‘fair protection. That 
is the point I make, 

On the other hand, I have no sympathy with a great deal of 
the propaganda now being industriously circulated by importers 
to the effect that the duty proposed in the bill will increase ‘the 
price of clothing from $3 ‘to $5, $6, or $7 a suit. They know that 
statement is not true. They know that the rate proposed in 
the pending bill is a reduction under the rate provided in the 
emergency tariff law. 

Mr. BURSUM. Yes;-that is true. 

Mr. KELLOGG. And they know when they make ‘that state- 
ment that the entire eost of all the wool put ina suit would not 
amount to that much. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I wonder if the Senator, after 
yielding so ‘much to other Senators, would be kind enough to 
yield to me? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Yes. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. GOODING. I know the Senator wants to be fair. I am 
afraid, however, that the Senator has no real information as to 
the amount of wool that will be affected by the Lenreot amend- 
ment. Will he permit me to send ‘to the desk a telegram and 
have it read? I think it is rather important that it should be 
read in this connection. 

Mr. KEHLLOGG. The Senator may send the telegram -to the 
desk and have it read when I ‘shall have finished. I-am nearly 
through. The Senator may have it read then. 

Mr. GOODING. The only point I want to make is that I 
know the Senator does not want to destroy the sheep industry in 
America. 

Mr. KELLOGG. 

Mr. GOODING. 
will do. 

Mr. KELLOGG. ‘Of course, I do net wish to destroy the sheep 
industry. When I am through with my remarks I have no ob- 
jection to the Senator having his telegram read and placed in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. President, I know, of course, that propaganda has gone 
out over the country, industriously circulated by clothing im- 
porters in New York—statements that can not possibly be sub- 
stantiated. The increased cost which they claim is more than all 
the wool in a suit would cost. Of course, the rate proposed is 
a reduction under the present emergency tariff rate. But it 
does seem to me, in view of the fact that we:are trying now ‘to 
get prices down to a reasonably normal basis, when 110,000,000 
people must buy clothing, that we must, as well as protecting 
the farmer, also protect the purchaser—the man who has to buy. 
the clothing. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, every Republican who be- 
lieves in protection and ‘stands upon ‘the party platform should 
be willing to give to any industry the honest difference in the 
eost of production at home and abroad, at least an industry that 
has existence and that can be developed into a great industry. 
There is no question that the Lenroot amendment will affect 
224 per cent or more of all the wool grown in America. It will 
directly affect 60 per cent of all the wool grown upon the farm. 

On the statement put into the Recorp by ‘the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. Kerioac] that wool can be bought abroad for 
15 to 25 cents a pound on the scoured basis, a 60 per cent ad 
valorem duty would land ‘the woul that can be bought for 15 
eents in Boston at 24 cents, and the wool that can be bought for 
25 cents at 40 cents for the scoured ‘pound. Let us not forget, 
however, that when an invotee appears here with a bill of lading 
attached for the wool, the freight rate is not a part of ‘the 
amount on which ‘the duty is paid. That amount is merely the 
‘cost ‘that ‘is paid to the fereigner for the weol, which alone 
enters into the question of the duty paid. The Senator, I think, 


I do not, of course. 
And ‘that is what the Lenroot amendment 
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knows that the Tariff Board has found that it costs $1 prac- 
tically to produce a pound of scoured wool in America. 

At this point, Mr. President, I send to the desk the telegram 
to which I referred a moment ago and ask that it may be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The telegram will be read as 
requested, 

The Assistant Secretary read as follows: 

CHICAGO, ILL., July 26, 1922. 


Hon. F. R. GooDine, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 


Lenroot amendment strikes blow at medium cross-bred wools, which 
include approximately 65 per cent domestic ee: Is it possible 
that some of our mid-West Senators would throttle an agricultural in- 
dustry rapidly developing in Corn Belt, where medium wools are grown 
almost exclusively? Strenuous protest being made from agricultural 
industry of all sections. American woolen opens 1923 spring at lower 
values than now prevailing on heavy weight. Believe consumers stand 
for a square deal for agriculture. 

Dimecror oF WOOL MARKETING OF AMERICAN FARM BURDAU. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I am quite sure that the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin and the Senator from Minnesota and those 
who are supporting this amendment have not realized how 
vitally their amendment will affect the wool grown upon the 
farm, especially that class of wool which is coming in competi- 
tion with the cheap wool from foreign countries. A suit of 
clothes made of that class of wool contains wool only to the 
extent of from $1.16 to $1.32, including a duty of 45 cents. The 
facts are that with a duty of 45 cents on the scoured basis the 
men who are growing this coarse wool are getting to-day a duty 
of only 19 cents. The Tariff Board finds that it costs just as 
much to grow that class of wool as it costs to grow any other 
class of wool. 

That is not the worst of it all, I want to say again that 
any Senator who votes for the Lenroot amendment will have 
his mouth forever closed as far as Schedule K is concerned, 
because when we come to take into consideration that it affects 
224 per cent of all the wool that is grown in this country and 60 
per cent that is grown upon the farm, we know, of course, it 
gives the manufacturer an opportunity to go abroad, buy cheap 
wool, and bring it in here and destroy the wool industry upon 
the farms of America, for no farmer can grow a pound of wool 
for 25 cents or for 40 cents, or for anything less than the Tariff 
Board has found after an exhaustive investigation. 

I think both the Senator from Wisconsin and the Senator 
fram Minnesota must know and understand that it can not be 
followed into the cloth. The Lenroot amendment merely means 
the destruction of a great industry, and those Senators who vote 
for it must be ready to take the responsibility if the Lenroot 
amendment is agreed to, because I know what the result is 
going to be. 

I want to say to the Senator from Wisconsin that when we 
came to the item of butter, 8 cents a pound duty was given on 
butter. There are different grades of butter. Eight cents a 
pound duty was given on substitutes for butter. If he would 
take the foreign valuation of butter substitutes in the Argen- 
tine to-day, he would have 100 per cent of an ad valorem duty 
on butter substitutes. 

I do not know why the wool industry has been singled out 
to be destroyed. If the Lenroot amendment wins, Goldman 
wins—the biggest Shylock that America has ever known. I say 
that without reservation, because I investigated the jobbers of 
this country—Mr. Goldman’s kind—a few years ago and I 
found that they were taking more for distributing a yard of 
cloth to the merchant tailors of the country. than all the other 
effort toward producing that yard of cloth. He is the man who 
will win—Goldman, who is trying to create a condition in this 
country so that when the pending tariff bill is enacted into 
law he can go out and again rob the American people and lay 
it to the tariff. There never has been such an organized propa- 
ganda as has been put forth with reference to the wool schedule. 
Never were people more wrong and more outrageously dishon- 
est and crooked—let us say crooked, although that is pretty 
rough language to use, 

I want to say to Senators that if Mr. Goldman stated the 
truth when he said that a 33-cent duty on a pound of wool is 
pyramided until it reaches $1, then it is a most damnable in- 
dictment of the Senate for not protecting the people against 
such outrages. If the duties are pyramided on wool they are 
pyramided on the manufactures of wool, and they are pyra- 
mided on every other schedule that is in the tariff bill. Why 
has wool been picked out and singled out, if you please? Why 
is it that the farmer’s wool, which he grows, is picked out and 
singled out to be destroyed? Tell me, if you please, how they 
can follow it and know that it is pyramided three times over, 
that the price of a suit of clothes, in which the wool, the manu- 
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facture, and everything else costs only $1.32, is going to be 
increased $4, and all such stuff as that? 

I will say to the Senate that if they do not investigate the 
propaganda that has been put out over the country they are 
neglecting a great duty which they owe to the American people; 
because if it is true simply because a tariff must be put on 
any industry to protect it and save the life of that industry 
that the profiteers of the country shall use it as an excuse to 
pyramid and charge exorbitant prices, this Government can not 
live under any such conditions as that. Selfishness and greed 
create anarchy. Selfishness, greed, and anarchy have destroyed 
every civilization the world has ever known. It is working 
overtime in Russia to-day. There are many people who think 
it is time for a revolution here in America. I refer, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to the selfishness and greed in this country such as Mr. 
Goldman is trying to bring about, such as he has been prac- 
ticing for years, and such as Senators encourage—unknow- 
ingly, if you please, of course, because they do not understand 
the motives of such men as Goldman in this propaganda that 
he is putting out over the country. I am sure they do not 
understand the Lenroot amendment and the effect it will have 
on 60 per cent of the wool grown upon the farms. The Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin did not understand that, or I do not be- 
lieve it would have been offered. 

There has been a good deal of discussion about it affecting 
1 per cent of the wool consumed. That is carpet wool. That 
is wool that is grown down in Arizona called Navajo wool. 
When we come to quarters and low quarters and braids, and 
wool, if you please, at the present market price for wool 
spinning, it will affect an average of 40 per cent of all the 
wool in America. 

If Mr. LENROoot’s amendment prevails, the woolgrowers will 
have the magnificent duty of a protection, with his 60 per 
cent ad valorem, of 9 cents on a scoured pound on the wool 
which can be bought abroad for 15 cents. In other words, 
again, these wools can be landed in Boston for 24 cents. On 
imported wools costing 25 cents abroad, with a 60 per cent 
ad valorem duty, these wools will be landed in Boston for 40 
cents per pound. 

Yet Senators stand here as Republicans upon a Republican 
platform which has always guaranteed to the American pro- 
ducer a tariff rate equal to the difference between the cost of 
production at home and abroad. Are Senators willing to give 
the farmers such a duty? If Republican Senators are not 
willing to stand upon their platform, let us have an under- 
standing about it, for there is not any question about the 
truth of the whole matter. Twenty-four tents a pound for a 
scoured pound of wool landed in America! I am not going to 
take up the time of the Senate showing why that has come 
about. We all know that there has been a great war and 
that there was little market for the coarse wools; that they 
were a drug on the world’s market. Oh, if Senators wish to 
start in and pick out schedules, then tell me, if you please, 
why the man who grows the coarse wool, which costs as much 
to produce as does the fine wool, should not have the same 
protection? We give protection to butter. There is no divid- 
ing line, no dead line, as to butter; that is all right. The 
highest duty that Congress has ever given was accorded, and 
I think that the article was entitled to it; but do not let us 
confine protection to Minnesota or Wisconsin and forget the 
remainder of the country and an industry that is for the 
benefit of all. 

I wish again to say, Mr. President, that if we destroy the 
live-stock industry of America we destroy its civilization. The 
agriculture in this country can not survive without live stock, 
which affords nature’s remedy for keeping up the fertility of 
the soil, without which the citizenship can not be maintained. 
Are we going to spend millions and hundreds of millions of 
dollars in developing a fertilizer plant in the country in order 
to keep up the fertility of the soil and yet destroy nature's 
remedy for keeping up that fertility? 

We can not grow wool in this country to compete with the 
character of wool which is brought in here at 15, 20, or 25 
cents per pound. The damnable thing about it all is—and I am 
not going to censure the manufacturers so much in reference to 
the matter, for everyone drives the sharpest bargain that he 
can—that the manufacturers will go abroad and buy the most 
inferior wool they can buy, under an ad valorem duty, and 
bring it in here, manufacture it into cloth, and the American 
people themselves will be the ones to suffer by the transaction. 

If Senators will take the advice of experts on this question 
and if they understand the question, as they should understand 
it from the discussions which have taken place here, they must 
not claim to be friends of the farmers if they agree to this 
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proposition. Oh, there are many people in this world who are 
always posing as friends of the farmer, but when a question 
touches the railroads or when it touches the manufacturer there 
their friendship for the farmer stops. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. GOODING. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Does the Senator claim to be a friend of 
the farmer? 

Mr. GOODING. Yes; I do, and I know I am the friend of 
the farmer. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Does the Senator claim to have been a 
friend of the farmer when he was trying to crowd down the 
throat of the Senate a duty on shingles that took money out 
of the pockets of every farmer in the country? 

Mr. GOODING. Yes; and I would again vote for that duty. 
I think the farmers would have accepted it, if the question 
could have been left to them. They are given protection in all 
their efforts and on all their labor. When it comes to shingles 
I know this to be true, because I happened to be on the council 
of defense in my State when there was a great strike on in all 
the Western States where shingles are manufactured. The set- 
tlement was brought about in this way: In the woods of Wash- 
ington and Oregon and Idaho the lumbermen were put on an 8- 
hour-day basis, something which does not exist in the lumber in- 
dustry anywhere else in America. Over in Canada they have a 
10-hour day; they also are employing Japs and Hindus in the 
woods; and no man can tell me they are not producing shingles 
in Canada cheaper than they are being produced in America. 

I do not care anything about the reports of the Tariff Board 
on the question. They are a farce. Most of the time the Tariff 
Commission is putting in is in disagreeing, as we are here in 
the Senate, on tariff questions. The board is made up of free 
traders and protectionists. Every kind of expert is to be found 
serving the board that one may want. The most remarkable 
spectacle that I have ever seen occurs on the floor of the Sen- 
ate every day. Experts sit with the Committee on Finance in 
the morning; they come into the Senate and divide up; one goes 
on the Republican side and the other on the Democratic side. 
I do not know what “dope” they hand out to each Senator, 
but I know that Senators do not then agree, while I know that 
they did agree in the morning. That is the kind of condition 
we have. 

We ought to repeal the law which created the Tariff Com- 
mission. They justified Goldman, in a way, in the interest of 
whom? I wrote a letter to the Tariff Commission and asked 
them to tell me why, if the merchants pyramided on wool, they 
did not pyramid on the manufactures of wool. I have re- 
ceived a letter from them this morning in which they prac- 
tically say nothing at all, as they do in every other communi- 
cation; but I think any sane man, any honest man, must admit 
that if the merchants of this country are pyramiding on one 
duty they are pyramiding on all. I repeat, in order to em- 
phasize the fact that at the present time a suit of clothes made | 
of quarter-blood wool and containing no cotton threads and no 
shoddy, costs, so far as the wool is concerned, only $1.68. Then 
on the lower quarters, as they are called, the cost ig $1.32. 
Let Senators who are shedding tears for the poor man and 
trying to destroy an industry upon which the fertility of the 
soil rests, if they succeed in doing it, be ready to meet the re- 
sponsibility. 

It may not be out of place, Mr. President, for me to say at 
this time that the sheep industry has been my life work, and 
therefore I know something about it. There has been whis- 
pered from time to time around here for many months some- 
thing as to my being in a wool pool and selling a million pounds 
of wool and making a great deal of money out of it. Mr. 
President, it has become the custom in this country to pool 
the wool all over the country.’ The Farm Bureau is doing it; 
it is being done in every State in the Union; for years it has 
been done in the West. It is true there was a wool pool in 
Idaho at a little town called Shoshone, controlling about a 
million pounds. Probably I was. the smallest owner in the 
pool. It sold the wool which it controlled for 30 cents a pound. 
I knew nothing about it until I read of it in the newspapers. 

A brother of mine interested in the pool thought it would be 
a very nice thing to take care of my clip and let my wool go 
into that pool. He telephoned down to a partner whom I have 
living in the little town of Hagerman and told him that he 
could get in the pool if he wanted! to, and that the price was 
30 cents. My partner said, “All right.” The next day wool 
around the little town of Hagerman, where the few sheep which 
I have left were being fed at winter quarters, sold for 31 
cents a pound, and the woo! of all the ether pools that were 
formed in the West sold for from 3b cents'a pound up: to 38 
cents a pound. I was unfortunate enough to be in the pool 
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Mr. GOODING, Very well. 
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which sold its wool for 30 cents a pound. 
that transaction has been whispered around the Senate Cham- 
ber for a long time. I do not think, however, that any Senator 
will accuse. me of being dishonest or will intimate that that 
transaction controlled my motives in any way, so far as that is 


Something about 


I have been in favor of protection to every industry, and I 
have not cared what it was if it was an American’ industry, 
because I know, Mr. President, we have reached a milestone 
in the life of this Nation, and unless we develop every industry 
in this country which is. now undeveloped—and I care not 
whether it be an agricultural industry, a mining industry, or a 
manufacturing industry—this country has reached its peak of 
greatness. We will stand still for a while, but then the backward 
trend will set in and there will be no help for us. 
say again that unless we do what every other country in the 
world is doing, namely, close our ports against the importation 
of those commodities which we can manufacture and produce 
in this country we will never see all the men in this country 
employed ; we will always have an army of unemployed. Unless 
the President takes the circumstances into consideration and 
exercises the power proposed to be given to him by the pending 
bill to apply the American valuation to some of the imports 
which are coming into this country we will go into the winter 
with six or eight million unemployed, and nothing can save us. 
We are to-day the lowest tariff country in the whole world, 
and we are the last country in all the world since the war to 
increase the protection to its manufacturers. 
an exception even of free-trade England. 
nation in the world where there is presented the spectacle of 
two great parties quarreling over the question of protection to 
domestic industries. In no other nation does such a situation 


I do not make 
We are the only 


Every other nation on earth has considered the tariff ques- 
tion an emergency matter, but we are making political football 
of the business interests of the country, which if we continue 


Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I did not intend to say any- 
thing further on this amendment, but the references of the 
Senator from Idaho to me call for a very brief reply. 

I wish to say to the Senator from Idaho, to the Senate, and to 
the country that, while the Senator occupies the position which 
he has assumed entirely in good faith, he is unwittingly the 
greatest enemy that the woolgrower and the farmer in America 
have to-day, because of the policies which he advocates. 

Mr. GOODING. Will the Senator name those policies? 

Mr. LENROOT. I am going to do so in just a moment. 


Mr. LENROOT. The Senator stands for the sky the limit as 
to every rate which has been proposed in this bill. 
knew of a single rate which has been voted. upon where the 
Senator has not voted for the highest rate proposed by the 


When we come to this particular matter of wool, the Senator 
does not realize, but the Senator ought to realize, that the 
effect of his policies will be to destroy the protective policy, to 
give a Democratic Congress. and a Democratic President in 1924, 
and instead of a reasonable protection to the farmers of Amer- 
ica, including the woolgrowers of America, he will once more 
haye, under a Democratic administration, free wool. 
the inevitable result of the policies espoused by the Senator 


Mr. GOODING. Mr. President—— 
Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin, yield to the Senator from Idaho? 


Mr. GOODING. I want to say to the Senator that I can 
defend any rate in this bill, especially when the duty does not 
represent the difference between the cost of production in the 
country and. abroad; and the Senator’s amendment will give 
by way of protection only 25 per cent of the difference between 
the cost of production in this country and abroad. 
uneasy about defending a protective tariff of that kind, and I 
can defend every rate in this bill under the world conditions 


Mr. LEHNROOT. But unfortunately the Senator from Idaho 
can not convince the American people of the correctness of the 
position that he takes, that no tariff is too high to suit him. 
The Senator wants an embargo upon everything that we pro- 
duce, and, if that policy could be carried into effect, he would 
strike a blow at every wheat grower in America, at every 
farmer in America who must have a foreign market for his 


Where does. the Senator think that Europe is to get the money 
or the credits to purchase the surplus wheat, to purchase the 








surplus corn, to purchase the surplus. agricultural products of 
America, if we are going to build a tariff walk so high that 
nothing ean come in with which to pay for those products? 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, L will say to the Senator that 
we will always buy a billion dollars’ worth of foreign products 
that we do not produce. 

Mr. LENROOT. How much? 

Mr. GOODING. Pretty close to a billion dollars’ worth of 
foreign products that we do not preduce. 

Mr; LENROOT. If the Senator has his way, will we? 

Mr. GOODING. Why, we do not produce them in this. coun- 
try. I think the amount was $890,000,000 last year. 

Mr. LENROOT. What. will we get from Europe to pay for 
our wheat? 

Mr. GOODING. I am more interested in—— 

Mr. LENROOT.. No; answer my question. 

Mr. GOODING. I will answer it. Burope will buy its wheat 
wherever it can buy it the cheapest. So. will everybody else, 
regardless of any tariff or anything else. I am more inter- 
ested in putting the laboring man te work in this country than 
I am in whether Europe ever pays us a single dollar or not. 

Mr. LENROOT. Very well. 

Mr. GOODING. There is nothing more destructive to honest 
citizenship than an army of unemployed. 

Mr. LENROOT, Mr. President, I decline to yield further. 

Mr. GOODING. It bréaks down the morale of the people. 

Mr. LENROOT. I decline to yield. 

Mr. GOODING. No greater menace-—— 

Mr. LENROOT. I decline to yield, Mr. President. Does the 
Senator understand me? 

Mr. GOODING. Yes; E understand the Senator. 

Mr. LENROOT, Mr. President, let. us see where the logic of 
the Senator from Idaho leads us. He is willing, he says, that 
we put up a tariff wall so high that Burope can not establish 
any credits here; that Europe can not pay us for any of our 
surplus. products. He is willing to drive Eurepe to Australia 
and to South America to purchase all of its wheat. He is will- 
ing that the 100,000,000: or 200,000,000 bushels of surplus wheat 
that is produced in this country shall not find any outlet abroad, 
and thus reduce the domestic price of wheat to 50 or 60 or 75 
cents a bushel. That is the kind of a friend of the farmer 
that the Senator from Idahe is in the policy that he advocates; 
and what is true of wheat is true of other agricultural products. 

Mr. President, let us see from another standpoint the friend- 
= for the farmer in the policy advocated by the Senator from 


The farmer of the United States*is entitled to two kinds of 
protection. He is entitled, first, to a reasonable protection 
uper the things that he produces in order that he may fairly 
cempete with those who are producing like commodities abroad. 
He is also entitled—and this the Senator from Idaho forgets— 
te purchase at a reasonable price the things that he must have 
to live and exist. The Senator thinks only of the woolgrower, 
of the farmer who produces the things—— 

Mr. GOODING. Oh, Mr. President—— 

Mr. LENROOT. I do not yield. 

Mr. GOODING. The Senator is mistaken about that. 

Mr. LENROOT. I do not yield. I did not interrupt the 
Senator. The Senator has no regard for what the farmer must 
pay for the things that he must purchase. 

I am not financially interested. in wool, Mr. President. I am 
not financially interested in manufaetures. I am not finan- 
cially interested in anything that is. covered by this tariff bill. 
I deem it my duty, as a Senator of the United States, to repre- 
sent as best I ean the producer, the manufacturer, and the con- 
sumer, who is lost sight. of entirely by the Senator from Idaho, 
I have made a fight against rates in this bill to protect the 
farmer of the United States when the Senator from Idaho has 
been voting against him. 

Let us take one illustration, and it is typical of the Senator’s 
attitude throughout this bill. The question of a tariff upon 
cotton gloves came before the Senate a short time ago, when a 
rate was proposed amounting to 119 per eent ad valorem—a 
glove used by every farmer’s wife and daughter in the United 
States. I proposed an amendment restricting the maximum ad 
valorem upon those thiags of common use to 75 per cent, for 
the protection of the farmer; but the Senator from Idaho 
veted for 119 per cent ad valorem on those gloves. The Sen- 
ator from Idaho voted to make the farmers of the Uniied 
States pay twice as much as they ought to pay. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield now? 

Mr. LENROOT. I will yield for a question, but not for a 


speech. 
Mr. GOODING. Then I think I will wait until the Senator 
gets through. 
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Mr. LENROOT. Very well. 

I have gotten rather tired, Mr. President, of these constant 
attacks upon these of us en the floor of the Senate who are 
standing, for protection for American industries, but at the 
Same time have some regard for the general publie and the 
consumers of this country. The Senater may think that he 
can convince the people of Idaho that they would suppert. his 
theory of building a tariff law so high that nothing can come in; 
but I say to the Senator from Idaho that if the Republican 
Party sheuld be so unfortunate as ever to adopt his policy, and 
he should be reelected, he would be mighty lonesome in the 
Senate of the United States, because he would have very few 
Republican colleagues. 

Mr. President, we do not need to go very far back to see 
the results. to-the woolgrower and te the farmer of the policy 
that the Senater from Idaho advoeates, only he is so much 
more extreme than anything that has heretofere been pro- 


The Payne-Aldrich bill defeated the Republican Party. The 
Payne-Aldrich bill, beeause ef the exorbitant rates in this very 
schedule, resulted in what? Im free wool within three years. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I wilh ask the Senator a 
question now, with his permission. I will not make any speech 

Mr. LENROOT. Very well. 

Mr. GOODING. I want to say to the Senator that the ob- 
jectionable thing about the Payne-Aldrich bill was net the high 
rates in that bill, but the fact. that it was eroeked, indefensible. 
The trouble was not: with the rates ef the bill. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, let us see about that. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senater fram New Mexico? 

Mr. LENROOT. No; I will not yield now. Let us see about 
that. The American people are interested in the effects and re- 
sults upon them. That is what the American people are inter- 
ested in. The Payne-Aldrich bill was crooked, yet if it had 
not hurt the American people, the consumers of America, there 
would have been no such rebellion against it. There would 
have been no such pelitical revolution as follewed. It was. be- 
cause the Ameriean people were hurt; and the difference be- 
tween the Payne-Aldrich bill and this bill is that while the effect 
upon the American people weuld be very much the same if this 
schedule should be adopted as originally reported, the manufac- 
turer will not get the same benefit out of it, and the woolgrower 
will get a greater benefit out of it; but, so far as the eost of 
living to the American people is eoncerned, there is very little 
difference between. the weol sehedule as reported by this com- 
mittee and the wool schedule as contained in the Payne-Aldrich 
bill 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LENROOT. Now I yield to the Senater from New 
Mexico. 

Mr. BURSUM. Does not the Senator believe that it is a lit- 
tle unfair to charge the defeats of political parties altogether 
te the merits of the Payne-Aldrich bill or other tariff bills? Is 
it not a fact that after the passage of the McKinley tariff bill 
there was a reaction in the country, and that there have been 
reactions at different times in our history after the enactment 
of tariff bills on account of propaganda and agitation that has 
caused the country to turn down the party in power, and that 
after years of experienee, such as followed immediately after 
the defeat of the Republicans on account of the passage of the 
McKinley bill, and the bard times which the country suffered 
under practically free trade, the people then realized the benefits 
of protection, and restored the reins of Government to the party 
which was in favor of a protective policy; and are not these 
things likely to repeat themselves? 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I hope the Senator has con- 


cluded. 

Mr. BURSUM. It may possibly be true that we may be de- 
feated ; the party may be turned down; but it is very likely that 
if we are turned down, a short period of time will furnish such 
experience to the people as will again restore the country’s 
confidence in the Republican Party on the basis of a protective 
policy. 

Mr. LENROOT. What the Senator says about the McKinley 
bill is true; but, on the other hand, the Payne-Aldrich bill was 
in force not for two months, not for three months before an 
election, as the McKinley bill was, but the Payne-Aldrich bill 
was in force three years before the election which finally put 
the Democrats into power. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, will the Senator just let me 
give him the figures? I merely want to say that in that elec- 
tion Roosevelt and Taft polled 1,500,000 vetes more than did 
Mr. Wilson, so it was not the tariff question, after all, that de- 
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feated the Republican Party. We ought to be fair in discussing 
these questions, it seems to me. It was the fact that there 
were two wings in the Republican Party; that is all. 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; one wing of the Republican Party 
condemned the Payne-Aldrich law, and if that wing could have 
been successful in that election we might have gone through, 
but not otherwise. 

I have a very great admiration for the Senator from Idaho. 
He is one of the best fighters I ever saw in any legislative 
body anywhere. He is sincere and honest. I do not believe 
for a tnoment that any personal interest the Senator might 
have with reference to wool would make the slightest differ- 
ence in his attitude. Indeed, he has shown that he is for 
unlimited high tariffs upon everything, and it is entirely con- 
sistent that he should take the position he does with refer- 
ence to wool. But the Senator implied that the Finance Com- 
Inittee is giving high protection to products from Wisconsin 
and Minnesota and is unwilling to give fair protection to other 
sections of the country. , 

We raise sheep in my State, over a half million of them. I 
have not a doubt in the world that the position I am taking 
here to-day will be used against me politically in Wisconsin. 
But I do not care to serve one hour longer as a Senator of 
the United States unless I can stand here and express my 
own convictions, with the study I have given a subject, and 
if I am satisfied that a given rate of duty is ample protec- 
tion to the woolgrower of Wisconsin, the woolgrower in the 
West, or any other portion of the country, I am going to stand 
for that rate and take whatever political consequences may 
result. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President, the attitude taken by the 
Senator from Wisconsin is very commendable, and that being 
his attitude I suppose he thinks the effect of this action on 
the fortunes of the Republican Party, or any other party, at 
the next election should be no concern and consideration of 
this body. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, inasmuch as the Senator 
has made that statement, I am going to give him my judgment, 
without reflecting upon any colleague of mine here. I am 
going to give it as my judgment that if we should have a 
vote upon this proposition alone, without any other rate being 
involved, if the sole question before the Senate was as to 
what the duty upon coarse wools should be, I have not a 
doubt in the world but that this amendment would carry by 
an overwhelming majority. 

I know what goes on about this Chamber, where Senators 
fear that if they vote against this rate or that rate there will 
be retaliation upon the part of some one else by voting against 
some rate in which they are interested. I appreciate that 
very fully, Mr. President. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield just 
for a moment? 

Mr. LENROOT., I yield. 

Mr. GOODING. I want to say to the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin that I have been in the Senate now something like a year 
and a half, and until the tariff question came before this body 
I took very little part in the debates upon the floor. During 
that time there was no man in the Senate I learned to have a 
higher regard for than for the junior Senator from Wisconsin, 
and I still have that high regard for him. The only trouble 
has been, as I see it, that the Senator did not understand that 
60 per cent of the sheep upon the farms would be affected by his 
amendment. We discussed here very fully the fact that it was 
only 1 per cent. There is carpet wool grown in this country 
which will be affected, and that is only about 1 per cent. I 
know the Senator intends to be just as good a friend to the 
farmer as Iam. It may be that I do not know what we ought 
to do in his interest. God knows I try to do the best I can. I 
know what he has suffered. I know what he went through in 
the free-wool period. There is no question about that. There 
is no man in the Senate I have a higher regard for than I have 
for the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I thank the Senator, and I 
may be permitted to say that I have already expressed my senti- 
ments toward him personally. 

Getting back to what I started to discuss when I was di- 
verted, the Senator’s intimation was that Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota were securing rates which we were now trying to deny 
to the woolgrowers, and he referred to the duty of 7 cents a 
pound on butter. That is the rate on butter fixed in the bill. 
What ad valorem rate on butter would that be? It would be 
about 25 per cent, while the maximum I have proposed for the 
woolgrower is 60 per cent. So there is the difference between 
25 and 60 per cent in favor of the woolgrower; that is all, 
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With reference to these low-grade wools, of course it is un- 
derstood that the farmer who raises these coarse wools is not 
raising the sheep for wool; he is raising it for mutton. The 
wool is a by-product, and he ought not to expect to be put in 
the same class with the man who is raising sheep to grow wool, 
that being his primary purpose. 

Mr. GOODING, The Senator would want to be corrected, I 
am sure. In all flocks of sheep the wether is sent to the market, 
whether it is the coarse or the fine sheep, It is only in the pure- 
bred herds that the exception is made. So there is no differ- 
ence in that respect. 

Mr. LENROOT. There is a difference. The Senator from 
Idaho knows a thousand times more about this than I do, but 
he knows that this low quarter blood and better is more profit- 
able and better for mutton than the fine-wool sheep. 

Mr. GOODING. I want to say to the Senator that the Tariff 
Commission found that it cost 45 cents a pound to grow this 
coarse wool, when the lamb was taken into consideration. 

Mr. LENROOT. I spent an hour Ciscussing that here the 
other day and I am not going to repeat the argument. The 
Senator from Idaho has discussed it many, many times in 
many speeches, and I do not propose to cover the ground again. 
One word more about the pyramiding. The Senator from Idaho 
says that the outside limit of the duty on wool in a suit of 
clothes is $1.32, and I agree with him. Then, by some peculiar 
process of reasoning which I have been unable to follow, he 
says he thinks there should be no profit on that investment of 
$1.32, the duty on the wool. He thinks that should be carried 
on to the consumer without any profit to the spinner, without 
any profit to the cloth manufacturer, without any profit to the 
jobber, without any profit to the retailer. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator to let 
me correct that. I said as far as the woolgrower was concerned. 
I understand that all other people are entitled to a reasonable 

rofit. 

. Mr. LENROOT. Now, we are going to get together, because 
the crucial question is, What will this duty cost the American 
consumer who buys the clothes? That is the crucial question. 
I agree that some estimates are too high. The very lowest and 
most reasonable estimate, I think, will lead to the conclusion 
that this $1.32, by the time it is finally paid by the man who 
buys a suit of clothes, will rise to $2.50, without any undue or 
exorbitant profit to anybody. 

I do not object to that in so far as it is a reasonable cost to 
impose upon the American people, but I do say that in this, as 
in every other rate in this bill, there comes a limit; that we do 
not have a right to insist tfie American people shall pay, that 
we do not have a right to insist that laboring men of America, 
who may be compelled by their circumstances to buy the cheap- 
est and coarsest of clothes, shall be called upon to pay as high 
as 137 per cent ad valorem upon the wool that is contained in 
their clothes, pyramided as it is. That is the case I present to 
the Senate. That is the wrong I seek to avoid by the amend- 
ment I propose, and that is all. 

In conclusion, I want once more to repeat that I am a better 
friend of the woolgrower than is the Senator from Idaho, be- 
cause I want to see such rates imposed in this bill, not only 
upon wool but manufactures of wool, and every other article em- 
braced within its pages, as will be sustained and indorsed by 
the American people. I do not want to see such rates in this 
bill as will result in a Democratic Congress next year and a 
Democratic President in 1924, with a return to free wool and a 
repetition of the suffering and the hardships the farmers have 
endured in past Democratic administrations. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I am not so much inter- 
ested in the question whether the Senator from Wisconsin or 
the Senator from Idaho is the only real friend of the farmer in 
the Senate. Nor am I so greatly interested in their almost call- 
ing each other names in the beginning of an argument and then 
passing the loving cup at its close. I am more interested in 
ascertaining what duty will afford reasonable protection for the 
woolgrower in the United States. 

Senators on this floor quite often approach the subject from 
entirely different angles. Some of them from the beginning de- 
termined that they were going to vote against this bill, and they 
are trying to fortify themselves with ample excuses. There are 
some, even on this side of the Chamber, who could never be in- 
duced to vote for a Republican tariff bill—an adequate protec- 
tive measure. 

I shall not in any way attempt to argue with those Senators. 
Their minds were made up in the beginning. They intend to 
fight this bill all along the line. Nor will I take much time to 
discuss the subject with those who are looking for an excuse to 
vote against the bill or any schedule in it. When one is ear- 
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mestly looking for an excuse ‘he will ‘generally find one ‘that is 
satisfactory to him. 

‘My ‘good ‘friend from Minnesota [Mr. Kerzoce] thinks that we 
ought not to have a ‘greater duty than 60 per cert upon the 
coarse ‘wools. Let me ask him why he wants to give the farmer 
‘a ‘greater degree of protection on one grade of wool than on 
another grade? Why should there be a difference in what ‘the 
wool producer receives on a pound 6f*wool? I know something 
about the State of Minnesota, my ‘native State, as well as about 
the State of Wisconsin. The sheep that grows the coarse wool 
eats as many tons of hay in‘a year as the sheep that grows the 
fine wool. ‘The labor in caring fora coarse-wool sheep is exactly 
‘the same ‘as in caring for a fine-wool sheep. The cost of produc- 
tion per pound is absolutely ‘the same. 

Now, I want to ask ‘the Senator from Minnesota and the 
Senator from Wisconsin to consider just one feature of their 
‘own arguments and say whether or not those arguments are 
just ‘to themselves, just to the Senate, and to ‘those ‘whom 
-they wish to convince. They are founding all of their argu- 
ments against this rate upon the lower grade of wool because 
of the excessively low price of that wool to-day. Their ad 
‘valorem rates are based upon that foundation. Why, Mr. 
‘President, 36-40s, the lowest grade of wool mentioned in ‘the 
class covered by this amendment, ‘in July, 1914, sold ‘for 31 
eents a pound. In May, 1922, that same wool, when every- 
thing else had doubled and trebled and ‘quadrupled ‘in ‘value, 
had gone down to 22 cents, or about 45 per cent ad valorem. 
Is it ‘fair ‘to assume, in making your ad valorem computation, 
‘that ‘22 cents ‘a ‘pound, ‘the price of ‘the ‘coarse wool that is now 
coming in, is to be the prevailing price in 1928 or 1924 ‘or 
‘whenever ‘we ‘reach normal conditions? In 1914 ‘the spread 
between these classes of \vol:and the higher classes was ‘about 
50 ‘per cent. That is the normal ‘spread. To-day it is 450 
~per cent. And yet Senatdts are asking ‘us ‘to ‘make ‘a low ad 
‘valorem rate upon an ‘abnormally low ‘price, and which based 
‘upon ‘this low ‘price would. be ‘no protection whatever. It is 
‘when ‘these excessively low importing prices prevail that the 
greater ‘protection ‘is needed. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. 1'do not ‘wish to interrupt the Senator for 
tthe purpose of engaging in argument about the matter, ‘but 
this morning the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Bursum] 
made a statement, in reply to a question which I ‘asked him, 
to the éffect that the low-priced wools ‘were selling before ‘the 
‘war at 31 cents a pound and now selling for 44 cents a pound. 
I ‘understand the Senator ‘from North Dakota just ‘said that 
‘the wool which sold at 31 cents before the war is now selling 
for only 22 cents. He may be talking about one wool and the 
Senator from New Mexico may have beén talking about an- 
other kind of ‘wool. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I ‘think, however, that the Senator from 
North Dakota—— 

Mr. McCUMBDR. I am taking a particular class of wool. 
I am taking 86-40s in July, 1914, when the price ‘was 154 pence, 
which is equivalent to 31 cents. Now, 86-40s in September, 
1921, ‘was only 8 pence, which would be the equivalent to 16 
cents. ‘But ‘taking 3640s of this class in May, 1922, it was 11 
pence, or 22 cents, as compared with 31 cents in 1915, or ‘45 ‘per 
‘cent lower than during those days when the average price of 
‘products were not to exceed one-half the present prices. If 
tthe normal ratio prevailed between the coarser and the finer 
‘grades of wool, the price of this coarse wool ‘would be three or 
four times what it is selling for to-day. 

Mr. SIMMONS. ‘Why, of course, there is'no disagreement be- 
tween the Senator and myself about ‘that. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think not. 

Mr. SIMMONS. He is talking ‘about ‘the application of the 
tariff. But at that time we were discussing the present prices 
of wool in this country as compared ‘with prices before the ‘war, 
with a view to ascertaining whether the ‘woolgrowers in this 
country, especially those growing low-priced wool, were in any 
distress by reason of the low prices. 

Mr. BURSUM. They would be in distress if we adopted the 
Lenroot amendment. 

Mr. ‘SIMMONS. At the time of the colloquy between the 
Senator from New Mexico and myself, we were discussing the 
question of the lowest-priced wool. The Senator from Minne 
sota [Mr. Kerroga] just made ‘a statement about the lowest 
priced wools ‘and I asked ‘the Senator from New Mexico, who 
had risen to make some ‘Observation, what ‘those low-priced 
wools, which the Senator from Minnesota was ‘discussing, had 
sold for atiterior to the war. I understood him to say 31 ‘certs 
a pound, I then asked what they were selling for‘now, and he 


said a. the Boston ‘market they were selling for 44 cents a 
pound. 

Mr. McCUMBER. But I am not taking the Boston market. 
I am ‘taking the Liverpool market. I am quoting the foreign 
price, ‘and it is ‘the ‘foreign price with which we are dealing, ‘not 
— American price in'the American market, as the Senator well 

Ows. 

With the ‘permission ‘of the Senate I want to take up one 
other argument ‘that ‘has just been made by the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor]. It has ‘been made again and agaia 
on the Democratic side of the ‘Senate, but so far ‘as I know the 
Senator from ‘Wisconsin ‘is the first Senator on the Republican 
side who has agreed with it, namely, that we must take Europe's 
products in order that we may sell our products. I do not 
agree with that. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. 

Mr. LENROOT. Does the Senator say that the Senator from 
Wisconsin is the only Republican Sendtor who has ever made 
that statement? Does 'the Senator say that is not the prevail- 
ing Republican opinion in the United States? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; I'say it isnot. Why, Mr. President, 
if the Senator will go over the exports and imports of this coun- 
try for the last 50 years ‘he will find that the greater the spread 
between ‘the exports:and the imports in our favor the greater 
the prosperity in the United ‘States. There is not a ‘single ex- 
eeption. ‘Our prosperous conditions are best when we sell three 
times ‘as much’as we buy. We do not need to purchase products 
of the kind that we produce. We will take from China her tea. 
We will take from Brazil her:coffee. We do not produce them. 
But we produce wool and we preduce cotton and ‘we produce 
manufactured fabrics from them. The prosperity of the Ameri- 
ean people does not depend upon gne yard of cotton cloth or one 
yard of woolen cloth ‘being imported ‘into ‘the United States. 

Mr. LENROOT. ‘Mr. President, will the Senator ‘yield? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. I would like to ask the Senator if our ex- 
ports should be maintained at three times the value of our 
imports, how are we ‘to be paid for our exports? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Great Britain deals with India. She has 
a big ‘trade there. Great Britain deals with South <Africa. 
She has a big trade there. She sells-her products into those 
countries and she ‘makes a profit, and ‘ont of ‘that profit she 
must obtain whatever she must ipay us. A poor ‘policy, ‘indeed, 
it would be to surrender ‘our own »production and have it re- 
placed by British or French or Italian production so that ‘we 
might get our debts paid. . 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield -once 
more? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. 

Mr. LENROOT. Repeating my question, if our exports are 
three ‘times in value our imports, with what will any foreign 
country pay ‘us? 

Mr. MCCUMBER. Again I ‘say the foreign country dees not 
need to pay it out of profits obtained in our markets. 

Mr. LENROOT. Oh, n0; but will the Senator—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. The foreign Government can pay out of 
the profits obtained out of the country to which it ‘sells its 
goods, and that does not necessarily mean ‘the United States. 

Mr. LENROOT. No; but will the Senator ‘answer with 
what they will pay? That is my question. With what will 


'they pay? Will it be gold? Must ‘it not be either gold or 


goods? 

Mr. McCUMBER. All right. Let us say it is gold or goods. 
I would ‘take the gold and not the goods. 

Mr. LENROOT. We have the gold now, and they have not 
any more with ‘which ‘to’pay. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think they will have a way ‘to ‘pay us 
without taking our markets. I can not understand for the life 
of me what economic advantage it is to Gose an American mill 
in order that a foreigner may ‘supply the products of that mill 
in order to pay us. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for one 
further ‘question? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. 

Mr. LENROOT. I would like to ask the Senator, then, if his 
reasoning does not lead ‘him to the position of the Senator from 
Idaho, ‘to wit, Why have any iniports ‘at all? Why not raise an 
embargo on everything we ‘produce, according to the Sesator’s 
reasoning? 

Mr. ‘McCUMBER. Oh, Mr. President, I willanswer that. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. 'President, if the Senator ‘will yield, T 
‘wish ‘to say to'the Senator ‘that practically every other country 
on earth has done exactly that thing. BEnglend and France are 


"practically the only exceptions. Some of them ‘have raised an 
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embargo entirely on all manufactured goods. Germany has 
done it, Austria has done it, Belgium has done it, and other 
countries have done the same thing. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the prevailing reason, the 
only good reason, for allowing products to come into this coun- 
try which compete with our own is to hold down and prevent 
any extortionate charges being made by the producers in our 
own country. We want foreign competition to prevent combi- 
nation. We do not need it for any other purpose that I know 
of. If we could produce every pound of wool needed for con- 
sumption in the United States at reasonable prices, I can not 
understand the philosophy that we should import wool instead 
of raising it in the United States. The woolgrowers do not 
now produce sufficient to supply our demand. It would take 
them years to produce all we need in the United States. If 
they should have a tariff that would be prohibitive, they could 
mulct the American people in any sum they saw fit. Therefore 
we should build our tariff wall sufficiently high only to assure 
a fair price to our wool producers. 

I wish to answer some of the arguments not only of the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. LEnroot] but of the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] at the same time. Both 
those Senators have reiterated the old statement that Schedule 
K wrecked the Republican Party. I deny it. What did wreck 
the Republican Party? Taft had been President of the United 
States; he had made a good President. The policy of the 
Republican organization had always been to compliment their 
President by a second term, if he had given reasonable satis- 
faction. Roosevelt, the idol of the American people, ambitious 
for a third term, wanted to be elected President of the United 
States. The Chicago convention nominated Taft. Roosevelt 
and his followers refused to abide by the decision of the con- 
vention, and Roosevelt ran as an independent candidate, so 
there were two Republican candidates running. That gave the 
minority the Presidency of the United States. 

Taft had become unpopular, for what reason? The only un- 
popular thing of which I know that he did was just exactly 
what the Democrats said he ought to have done. He advocated 
free trade with Canada. He said, “ Bring in Canadian farm 
products free.” -The Republicans, with the exception of a few 
who would follow their President anywhere, fought that policy. 
The western Republicans were opposed to it, I think, prac- 
tically to a man; it did not receive the majority of the Republican 
votes in the Senate; but the minority of those votes, together 
with a solid Democratic vote, carried the Canadian rec procity 
bill through. The American people damned Taft more for that 
act than for any other thing he had done in American pol- 
itics. 

Mr. BORAH. I merely wish to correct the Senator and to 
Say that it was the stalwart Republicans who supported the 
reciprocity bill very generally. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Some of them did and some of them did 
not. I said they were opposed to it, except those who were 
inclined to follow the President no matter what his course 
might be. 

Mr. BORAH. 
Senate Chamber. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Well, the majority of the Republicans 
were against it. That was one of the reasons for the defeat 
of President Taft. Everyone knows that Schedule K was 
scarcely spoken of in the campaign of 1912, so far as I know, 
and I took some part, at least, in the campaign for Taft. It 
was not so much that the Republicans loved Taft less but 
Roosevelt more. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, the Senator from North 
Dakota certainly has forgotten one of the most important fea- 
tures of that campaign. It centered very largely about Presi- 
dent Taft’s speech at Winona, Minn., in defense of Schedule K. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; there were some remarks made by 
Mr. Taft, but I say that that did not seem to have the influence 
that many other things had. It was “ Teddy” Roosevelt and 
his popularity as against the nominee of the Republican Party; 
and, as has already been suggested by the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. Gooprne], there were, if I remember rightly, 1,500,000 more 
votes for the two Republican candidates than for the Demo- 
cratic candidate who became the President of the United States. 

I probably could call attention to some other things which 
defeated Taft, but I will state one thing that the Republicans 
did in 1909 which was their undoing. They refused to put print 
paper upon the free list; that was the real crime. Every great 
newspaper in the United States was in favor of free print paper, 
and through their organization and the president of the pub- 
lishers’ association they put this matter straight up to the com- 
mittee. It is no secret. They said in substance: “ Give us free 
print paper and we will support the administration; refuse to 


And that was the most of them here in the 
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give it, and we will destroy you, if we can.” Well, we took 
our chances—there were not very many cowards on the Re- 
publican side in those days—and we refused to give them free 
print paper and suffered defeat more for this cause than for 
any other. We stood for principle, and to the extent that this 
refusal assisted in our undoing we died for principle. That is 
the real thing that was back of the defeat of the Republican 
Party in 1912. That was the one thing that brought the great 
press of the country against him. 

Immediately after that refusal the great magazines began an 
insidious battle against the administration; not directly, first 
striking at the President’s Cabinet and others, but all the time 
cutting the grave clothes for the Republican Party. It was not 
Schedule K at all which defeated the Republican Party in 1912. 
One might just as well say because we give 7 cents a pound on 
Pima cotton it is going to wreck the Republican Party to-day. 

Now, I wish to refer to the remarks of the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WaALsH] on yesterday, merely to correct 
some of his statements. Twice he declared that I had ad- 
mitted that the tariff upon wool proposed by the pending bill 
would be reflected in higher prices. Mr. President, I have made 
no such statement as that. What I did say, in answer to his 
question, was that the tariff, of course, would be considered as 
a part of the expense of manufacturing and would, therefore, 
be considered in the price of the goods; but I stated then, as 
I state now, that the price of woolen goods is not going up be- 
cause of the proposed tariff. The price went up to $5 a yard 
under free wool, not because wool was free, but because the 
conditions of the country enabled the manufacturer to get that 
price; that is what fixed the price. 

The prices have gone down since the passage of the emer- 
gency tariff bill not because the emergency tariff bill, which im- 
posed a duty of 45 cents per pound on the scoured content, 
drove them down, but they went* down simply because the 
American public would not pay greater prices. The manufac- 
turer at all times will charge and will receive exactly what the 
trade will bear; and if the trade will bear a greater price than 
the $2.50 a yard now charged the price will go up. If the trade 
will not stand that figure, the price will go down, tariff or no 
tariff. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Massachusetts made a very 
long speech upon the question of pyramiding, and attempted to 
show that if a few cents a pound duty are imposed on the raw 
product by the time the finished product reaches the ultimate 
consumer the additional cost will be in dollars, Mr. President, 
that depends upon the length of the pocketbook of the ultimate 
consumer. That is what settles the question of price. The 
duty will not be pyramided if the ultimate consumer will not 
pay for it. There are some things for which the ultimate con- 
sumer will always pay a good price. We purchased some 300 
articles from the stores of New York to ascertain the prices 
at which those stores retailed articles which they purchased 
abroad for a very low price. There were two things we did 
not purchase—millinery and ladies’ gowns. We did not have 
the capital to indulge in such luxuries. A woman will pay 
$40 for a hat which does not contain $3 worth of material, 
because that $40 seems to her to measure the real value of 
the hat. I think on imported millinery every dealer can 
pyramid his charges. But that is because the trade will 
bear it. 

Mr. President, the duty will not be pyramided unless the con- 
ditions of trade allow it to be; and I believe that with our 
factories open, with manufacturers pushing the sale of their 
goods, there will be sufficient competition to hold the prices 
down. 

The Senator from Massachusetts says that there is an in- 
visible club that is being raised above the Members of the 
Senate. Oh, Mr. President, he is mistaken. It is not invisible; 
it is mighty visible, and we all know what it is. It is the great 
metropolitan press, representing the importers who buy a string 
of beads for 15 cents and want to continue to sell it for $15. 
That is the club that is hanging over the Senate of the United 
States, and the only club. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I believe in teamwork. I 
think the Republican Party ought to stand together, get the best 
bill possible, and then work together for it. I know that the 
Republican Party always has the uphill work, the laboring oar, 
to maintain the things for which it stands. It believes in a 
protective tariff, a simple proposition; it believes in sound and 
stable currency, a simple proposition. Any party that looks to 
the ultimate good of the country as against an immediate little 
advantage always has uphill work. It is much easier for the 
average’ man to understand that a tariff makes his coat cost 
him $1.65 more than it is to make him understand that his 
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wage and his job may depend on that very tariff. So while the 
Democratic Party can always find a ready response when it 
appeals to prejudice the Republican Party must always be a 
party of education. It must appeal to reason. 

Did the Senator from North Carolina wish to interrupt me? 

Mr. SIMMONS, Mr. President, the Senator was appealing to 
his party, and I cast my eyes over there, and at the time he 
began his appeal I saw only one Republican in his seat. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senators who will vote on this matter 
have their minds made up, enough of them. They will come in 
at. the ring of the bell. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I thought the Senator might yield to me to 
suggest the absence of a quorum, in order that he might have a 
better audience. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, in 1896 the Republican 
Party was faced with the proposition either of standing for 
sound money or of standing for free silver. The popular side 
was free silver, of course. The majority of the people seemed 
to think that if there were twice as much money in the country 
they would get more of it and they would be benefited by it. 

Had we had an election in July of 1896 the Republican Party 
would have been swept off the face of the earth. It was a mat- 
ter of education. We went at it unitedly, not with somebody 
stabbing us in the back. We guided the old Republican craft 
through those stormy times. There were those who were at- 
tempting to scuttle the ship even in those days, but we got 
through.. There were others who jumped off and said, “It is 
stormy, and I do not think the old craft can stand it”; but it 
did stand it, and I do not know any of those that jumped over- 
board that ever came back. So in these tariff bills I have 
known Republicans to leap from the old ship. Some of them 
were strong enough swimmers or skillful enough to get around 
the rocks and land again some years afterwards, but the major- 
ity of them were not so successful. It may be that there are 
storms ahead, but the old ship of Republican protection is not 
sinkable. The waves may wash over it for a time, but it will 
ride them again. Give us but a few years of free trade and the 
people will not stop to question what any rate of protection duty 
shall be. 

I have great admiration for the old Democratic Party be- 
cause it stands for a principle, even though that principle may 
be absolutely at variance with my conviction of what is for the 
welfare of the country, and you can generally count upon its 
members to act unitedly. They are good teamworkers; and it 
is because of that that the old Democratic Party through many 
a defeat rises from the grave of adversity and challenges our 
party for supremacy. . 

Mr. President, we are going to try to make the very best tariff 
bill we can. We are not going to attempt to make a free trade 
bill, nor to put on any duties that will cut off importations. We 
do intend to give the American producer and the American man- 
ufacturer the best of it, if we can. If any Republican feels 
that he can not stand for that view of this case—that is, if he 
feels that he must have his own way on every proposition, or 
else that he will desert the ship—of course he is privileged to 
do so. 

I have no complaint against any Senator who disagrees with 
me. I think, if I remember rightly, that the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. LENRoor] voted to put a duty of $200 each upon the 
importation of foxes—a little bit of a fox, so long [indicating]— 
and yet he can not stand this duty upon a pound of wool. My 
policy is to allow the breeders to come in free, which has been the 
Republican policy. I condemn no Senator because he differs 
from me upon that subject; but I do not think he has a right to 
take the whole party to task because it insists that for the first 
time in the history of the country the farmer shall have protec- 
tion upon the wool which he grows. 

Mr. HEFLIN obtained the floor. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Mr. President, may I ask the 
Senator a question? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Certainly. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana, 
on the wool schedule? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I do. It is a very interesting subject, Mr. 
President. I can not permit this opportunity to go by after all 
that I have heard on the other side, without saying a few words 
about this item; and I want to begin by reading from a great 
Republican daily. 

The New York Herald of to-day in an editorial says: 

A wool tariff by wool Senators. 

This is bound to be an interesting editorial. 


The ——s thing about the tariff duties on wool now being 
jammed through the United States Senate is not merely that they are ex- 
travagantly, inordinately, incomparably excessive. Other tariff duties 
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framed by the Finance Committee and adopted by the general mem- 
oe of the Senate are, from the point of view of economic sense 
and of consideration for the consuming ae so high as to be out- 
rageous. The wool schedule, therefore, s plenty of bad company. 
But that is not all there is to say against the wool tariff. 

The worst indictment of the wool schedule and of the men respon- 
sible for it, bad as is the wool tax itself, is that the wool duties were 
made and are being driven through the Senate under whip and spur by 
United States Senators who are financially interested, directly and 


heavily, in the growing of sheep and the production of wool. ‘The cir- 
cumstances are flagrant. 
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Their performance is the last word in personally interested, pri- 
vate-pocket statesmanship. 
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Yet Members of the United States Senate, up to their necks in the 
business of growing sheep and producing wool, have not hesitated to 
make the highest wool duties in the history of the country—have not 
kesitated in a matter deeply touching their own private pockets, to 
put an extra wool tax on the American people estimated at not less than 
$200,000,000 a year. 

It is possible, it is even probable, since the Congress tariff makers 
are going the limit on all duties, that the Senators in question would 
be just as strong for their excessive wool duties if they did not have 
a dollar of private interest in the sheep and wool business. It is 
possible, it is even probable, that if they did not have a dollar in the 
business these Senators would put the wool duties still higher if they 
dared to do so, because they have simpiy gone tariff mad. But what 
do they think the American voters are going to do at the polls against 
a wool tariff monstrosity made by United States Senators, who them 
selves are personally and deeply interested in the sheep and wool 
business and taxing the consuming public an extra $200,000,000 a 
year? 

Mr. President, that presents a very serious situation to the 
Senate and to the country. The time was when Members of 
both Houses who were interested as these Senators are would 
not participate in the debate or vote upon the question; but we 
find a combination of big wool interests here speaking for and 
voting for measures that put money in their own pockets. The 
Senator from Idaho is loud in his appeal for the adoption of 
this program to tax the American people to put money directly 
into the pockets of the wool kings of America. Are men here 
to be permitted to use the taxing power of the Government to 
take money from the people to enrich themselves? I submit that 
it is a perversion of legislative power as the fathers intended 
that it should be used. 

The Senator from Idaho, in speaking so appealingly to the 
Senate for this tariff tax on wool, reminds us that the live- 
stock industry is imperiled; that we must come to the rescue 
of the cattle industry of the United States and the sheep in- 
dustry of the United States, all covered under the head of the 
live-stock industry. Mr. President, I do not intend that Sena- 
tors shall ever, as long as I am in this body, attribute the in- 
jury done to any particular industry, by the deflation policy of 
the Federal Reserve Board to other than the real cause without 
having the Recorp show that somebody pointed out exactly 
what it was that brought about that distressing situation. 

As the Senator from Idaho was speaking, I thought of what 
a western man testified before our Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. Here is what he said: 

When this call came for money— 

That was under the deflation drive of 1920 and 1921— 
when the eastern banks called on the western banks for money, the 
western banks called on the cattle men, with the result that the cattle 
men simply pushed into the market what they had, liquidated their 
cattle; they played square, gave what they had to settle, and tried to 
settle. Then started an absolute flood of cattle going into the market 
back yonder, beginning in the spring, when the cattle should have gone 
to the range. In other words, instead of those cattle going to the range, 
as is customary and as should be the case, on account of this calling 
of loans they went to Chicago, Omaha, and Kansas City. As far as I 
could find out on a trip, there is probably not more than 50 per cent 
as many cattle on the range in the northwestern country as there was 
a year ago. This situation is due altogether, so far as I can see, to 
the fact that they had to liquidate. 

There is the truth of the situation and there is the bitter 
fruit of drastic deflation. 

Why is it that Senators on the other side will not join with 
me, the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SmirH], the senior 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Smamons], the junior Sen- 
ator from North Carolina [Mr. OvegsMAn], the junior Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Watson], and the senior Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Harris], and others I might mention, in con- 
demning the deflation policy which brought this evil about? 
Why is it that the Senator from Idaho has not lifted his voice, 
during his whole term in the Senate of two years, when this 
ruin was being wrought to the wool industry and the cattle 
industry of his section? Why is it that Senators over there 
will not come out and point out the real evil, point out the 
thing that has done this great injury to the various industries 
of our country? 

Are they afraid? Is this mysterious influence so powerful 
that Senators are intimidated? Why is it that they will not 
cry out against it? ‘They simply tell us that the wool industry 
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is in had shape, the cattle industry is in bad shape, and that 
they want a tariff tax to lift them out of the ditch, where they 
have been knocked by the deadly blow of deflation. Do you 
want to know how to aid these industries? You can do it by 
unloosing the money instrumentalities and permitting currency 
and eredits to go where they are needed in the country. I 
could take a billion dollars, put it in circulation, and start 
things going in a little while. But they are not going to per- 
mit you to do that. They are going to continue to hold their 
carnival in stocks and bonds until they have finished their feast. 

Things are picking up a little, due to the efforts of the War 
Finance Corporation, which I and others hete helped to create. 
The Federal Reserve Board’s policy has not helped toward get- 
ting away from the ruinous condition that deflation produced. 
Yet the Senator from Idaho and others are as silent as the tomb. 
What is it that makes them afraid to cry out against this sys- 
tem? Are men te occupy places in this body and permit some 
great giant concern to become so powerful in politics and busi- 
ness that men dare not assail and condemn it? Where is the 
courage that belonged to men who stood in this Chamber in the 
days that are gone and dared to smite, hip and thigh, evil in- 
fluences that sought to ruin the country? I appeal to the 
spirit and the courage of the Senator from Idaho to cry out 
against the real evil. 

Senator Lapp, of North Dakota, is the only one of you who 
has had the courage to speak out against this big predatory 
interest, the real evil. 

One of my brothers, while touring the Old World a few years 
ago, sitting upon a bench in a park in England, came across this 
poem in a newspaper and brought it to me: 

The law imprisons man or woman 

Who steals a goose from off the common; 
But lets the greater culprit loose 

Who steals the common from the goose, 

T commend the thought contained in that poem to some of the 
Senators on the other side. Big concerns, big money interests, 
predatory power exerting influences to silence those who dare 
speak the truth and criticize their criminal conduct, undertake 
to present and keep to the front through the part of the press 
they ean control and through other agencies issues which are 
inconsequential compared to the great and important issues in- 
volved. Some Senators will eagerly seize by the throat some 
small and unimportant issue, while they fail and refuse to 
speak above a whisper where some big concern is involved, 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumser] says that 
Schedule K did net have anything to do with Republican defeat 
of 1912. Mr. Taft was already condemned by many Repub- 
licans before the split between the two factions of the Repub- 
lican Party got under headway. I recall that while President, 
when Schedule K had been enacted, in the worst tariff law ever 
written until this monstrosity was brought here, Mr. Taft said, 
before they carried it to him for his approval, that Schedule K 
was “inexcusable and indefensible,” using those words. Yet 
under the pressure of the powers of his party he signed his name 
to the bill. 

The American people did repudiate that tariff law, and I say 
to the Senator from North Dakota that the hundreds of thou- 
sands who supported Theodore Roosevelt opposed Schedule K. 
Roosevelt himself attacked it upon the stump. Democrats criti- 
cized and condemned it. So that Schedule K and the Repub- 
lican Party’s Payne-Aldrich tariff bill were voted against by 
two-thirds of the voters in the progesssive ranks and in the 
Democratic ranks in the election of 1912. 

The Senater from North Dakota reminds us of 1896, when 
he said free silver was a mighty issue—and it was—and that 
his party stood for sound money. Silver is good money; gold is 
good money; Federal reserve notes are good money. All money 
put out and backed by the Government is good money. But I 
want to tell the Senator from North Dakota what the trouble 
was in 1896. It was the same kind of trouble we have to-day, 
and that we had during and following the drive of drastic de- 
fiation. There was not enough currency in circulation to answer 
the needs of the people. There was not enough credit accom- 
modation to serve their business purposes. It was called in and 
made scaree for a purpose. That was the trouble. Somehow or 
other we did not seem to understand it then. I understand it 
perfectly now. Every other thoughtful man and woman in 
America is beginning to understand it. But the purse-proud 
“high brows” try to keep the people in ignorance upon this 
question. 

What is the matter? We need more silver, more gold, more 
currency, of whatever kind it is, in actual circulation, backed 
by the sound policies of the Government, always in keeping with 
the principles of sound banking. They know that we stand for 
a sound financial policy,.and yet they get up here and tell us, 








“You are in favor of running a printing press; you just want to 
issue money as Russia does or as some other power does.” We 
do not want to do any such thing. We have a gold supply that 
would enable us to-day to issue $2,000,000,000 and more and 
never approach the reserve supply required by the law. It is 
simply a question of having the amount of money necessary to 
meet the business needs of the people issued. ; 

I will tell you what they have done, and the country is waking 
up to it. Whenever money becomes plentiful and the people be- 
gin to prosper the money lords in Wall Street issue an edict, 
quietly and secretly. They have money called in and credits 
eurtailed, and whenever they commence to do that the symp- 
toms of hard times are seen, and then you hear people talking 
about a slowing up of business, and how trade generally is being 
injuriously affected. They do it quietly, secretly, cutting off the 
currency supply and calling in loans, They get ready to make 
a killing on stocks and bonds on the exchanges of New York. 
They whisper around, “Certain stocks are going down, are 
bound to go down, because it is feared that a panic is coming.” 

How many times have we heard that in the past? That is 
the way they played the game. Yet, when we established the 
Federal reserve banking system, we established a system that 
would absolutely prevent panic and prevent serious business 
distress, and a system that would furnish every dollar needed 
by every man and every woman, in every kind of business, in 
every State of the Union, and not until the control of that 
system passed into the hands of Wall Street did business dis- 
tress and financial panic come to curse our people. 

We are fortunate in having learned how this brutal and 
criminal trick is done. 

I do not propose to go Into that subject any further to-day. 
The wool schedule of the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill called forth 
bitter opposition from people in every section of the country. 
Here comes the cry from your own Republican paper in New 
York City opposing the wool schedule and calling this tariff 
bill a monstrosity, pointing out the fact that this schedule, 
which takes out of the pockets of the American people $200,- 
000,000 annually, is to fill the purses of the big men interested 
in the wool industry. 

Oh, Mr. President, it will not be long now before the people 
will have an opportunity to speak at the polls. The Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] served notice upon the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Gooptne] that if he and others persisted in 
their course they would have a Democratic Congress and a 
Democratic President in 1924. There is nothing this side the 
judgment that would do so much to restore hope in the hearts 
of the American people as the restoration of the time-honored 
Democratic Party to power, a party that has never yet truckled 
to the predatory interests of the land; a party that has never 
been driven to do the will of the money kings of the country ; 
a party which in all its long history, in season and out, has 
stood for right and fair treatment to the common man and 
woman; a party, in the language of the father of Democracy, 
Thomas Jefferson, devoted to “equal rights to all and special 
privileges to none.” It is a party that is as old as the Govern- 
ment itself, a party that has seen other parties come and go, 
while this party lives on forever. Why does it live? Because 
it is the party of the people; it is the party that stands for 
justice to the humblest individual in the country. It safe- 
guards the principles of constitutional government. That is 
why it has lived. 

Do you know why we are not in power now, and why we have 
been driven out of power on other occasions? As soon as we got 
into power and the big interests knew that they had to walk the 
line of decent and honorable conduct, they commenced calling 
in the currency and deflating credits, in order to produce hard 
times, and then would go to the very people who had elected 
the Democratic Party and say, “ Now you see what you have 
done. You have elected the Democrats, and they have produced 
hard times,” when the truth is those who controlled the money 
supply did it themselves, when they called in the money and 
curtailed credits. They produced the hard times, and the peo- 
ple in that disturbing situation were deceived as to the cause, 
and while in that frame of mind turned right around and voted 
against the party which would have given them relief, which 
would have restored the instrumentalities to their proper func- 
tions in the Government. 

That is what we have had. But I am living in the hope that 
the intelligent men and women of America have reached a time 
when they can not be deceived any more by such arguments as 
that. Weare going to win in the coming election. We are go- 
ing to earry the House, gain some seats in this body from the 
other side, and I think elect a President in 1924. I think the 
fear expressed by the Republican Senator from Wisconsin is 
well founded. The Senator from Wisconsin denounced this bill 
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himself, and this schedule in particular, and called on his party 
brethren to desert it, to abandon it, if they do not want to see 
the party driven from power. The New York Herald editorially 
to-day, I repeat, denounces what is being done here and calling 
the bill a monstrosity. This Republican mouthpiece condemn- 
ing the work of the Republican Senate is certainly significant. 

Oh, Mr. President, little by little, day by day, we get the issue 
to the country. I-owe it to the people in the Nation, other 
Senators owe it to them, to make contributions to the discus- 
sion, hot as it is at the Capitol, to carry the truth home to the 
people whose rights are being taken away, who are being out- 
rageously imposed upon, who are being robbed by the misuse 
or abuse of the taxing power. Let us continue the fight. Let 
them understand just how it is here because of those who think 
the Government belongs to them on account of contributions 
_ that they have made to win Republican elections. Let us have 
the people whose Government it is wake up to the fact that it is 
high time that the men and women of America were facing about 
and with unity of purpose marching in solid phalanx until the 
party is driven from power and the Government restored to the 
rule of the people. 

Mr. ROBINSON. -Mr. President, it is not my intention to 
discuss in detail the tariff on wool, but I rise with particular 
thought concerning a statement made by the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. McCumsBer] during an address which he 
delivered this morning. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield to the Senator from North Caro- 
lina, 

Mr. SIMMONS. I make the point of no quorum. 

The PRESID®#NG OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Ashurst Gerry 
Ball Glass 
Borah Gooding 
Brandegee Hale 
Broussard Harreld 
Bursum Heflin 
Calder Jones, N, Mex. 
Cameron Jones, Wash, 


Capper Kellog; 
Caraway Kendrick 


Colt sense 

Culberson Ladd 
Lenroot 
Lod 


Cummins 
Curtis ge 
Dial McCormick 
du Pont McCumber Sheppard 
Frelinghuysen McKinley Shortridge 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I desire to announce the unavoidable 
absence of my colleague [Mr. FtercHer] on account of illness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-seven Senators have 
answered to their names. There is a quorum present. The 
Senator from Arkansas will proceed. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, the schedule in the bill 
relating to wool is unquestionably, from my standpoint, one of 
the worst and most indefensible in the bill. It is of interest 
and concern to nearly all citizens of the country. I stated 
before the absence of a quorum was suggested that my imme- 
diate purpose in taking the floor at this time is to challenge a 
statement made by the Senator from North Dakota which, in 
my opinion, reflects upon the integrity of the press of America 
and which it seems can not be sustained by evidence. 

The Senator from North Dakota ridicules the idea that Mr. 
Taft was defeated for a second term because of his changed 
attitude respecting tariff subjects, and particularly as they 
related to the wool schedule. The Senator from Wisconsin 
{Mr. LeEnroor] pointed out the historical course taken in con- 
nection with the subject, the fact that Mr. Taft had made his 
first campaign, with the support of Mr. Roosevelt, largely upon 
a platform favoring the reduction of tariff rates, and that after 
his election he had apparently completely reversed his pre- 
election attitude and had signed a bill which he himself had 
characterized as utterly indefensible. 

The Senator from North Dakota then repeated with emphasis 
a declaration which he had previously made to the effect that 
Mr. Taft’s defeat was not due to Schedule K but to the news- 
paper publishers of America. He said, as nearly as I can quote 
him from notes taken at the time, “We all know that a com- 
mittee representing the newspapers of the country came here 
and urged free print paper. They told the Finance Committee 
that if we would grant this the newspapers would support Mr. 
Taft, but if their request was refused they would wreck the 
administration.” Continuing, the Senator from North Dakota 
said, in substance, that the Finance Committee had rejected 
that corrupt demand, had stood for principle, and because it 
would not yield to the demand of the newspapers of America 
to place print paper upon the free list the Republican Party 


McLean 
McNary 
Moses 
Nelson 
New 
Newberry 
Nicholson 
Norbeck 
Creemane 
epper 
Phipps 
Pomerene 
Ransdell 
Rawson 
Robinson 


Simmons 
Smith 

Smoot 
Spencer 
Stanfield 
Stanley 
Sterling 
Swanson 
Trammell 
Underwood 
Wadsworth 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Warren 
Watson, Ind. 
Willis 


= a exalted to a place of martyrdom and had suffered 
efeat. 

Mr. President, if the statement of the Senator from North 
Dakota is accurate, if his declaration is true that because the 
newspapers could not intimidate the Finance Committee into 
doing something which the Finance Committee regarded as 
wrong, the newspapers of the country turned against the Repub- 
lican Party and brought about its defeat, it is a terrible and 
an appalling indictment against the press of the United States, 
the men who own it, and the men who control its policies. 

I call upon the Senator from North Dakota for definite and 
complete information; and I ask him to tell the Senate and 
the country whether the declaration by that committee to which 
he has referred was made in open or secret session of the 
Committee on Finance. I challenge the Senator from North 
Dakota to tell the Senate and the country who constituted the 
committee which appeared before the Finance Committee of the 
Senate and threatened that committee with the united and con- 
certed opposition to Republican candidates and policies if the 
Finance Committee refused to accede to its demand. 

Important as are the provisions of the wool schedule, the 
issue presented by the declaration of the Senator from North 
Dakota is far more important. It goes to the integrity of the 
press of the United States; it assails, in my judgment, the honor 
and the honesty of the newspapers of this Nation. There ought 
to be the fullest publicity concerning this matter. There can be 
no justification for concealment or for secrecy respecting it. 

Who were the committee? Whom did that committee repre- 
sent? Were the statements reduced to writing or was an at- 
tempt made to utter them in confidence? It matters little now 
what were the underlying causes of the defeat of Mr. Taft for 
a second term unless the declaration of the Senator from North 
Dakota that it was encompassed through corruption on the part 
of the press of the Nation be true. 

How does it happen that the years have come and gone; how 
does it happen that Mr. Taft went down to defeat, overwhelming 
and humiliating, and that the real cause has been withheld 
from the public and not published until to-day? When the 
newspaper representatives made that challenge to them that 
they must either write into the Payne-Aldrich tariff act a pro- 
vision sent in by the newspapers of the country and advocated 
and desired by them or suffer the united opposition of the press 
of the Nation, why did not the Finance Committee then pub- 
licly accept the challenge and meet the issue? 

I am not asking these questions for political purposes or for 
political effect; I am asking them for infermation. The state- 
ment of the Senator from North Dakota was to the effect that 
when the Finance Committee, with courage and dignity, stood 
for principle and rejected the demands of the representatives 
of the newspapers of the Nation, those papers unitedly turned 
against the Republican Party and its nominee, and for that 
reason Taft went to his political grave. If that be true, why 
were the facts withheld at the time? If it be true, why are the 
details now withheld? 

My recollection is that the Republican press of the United 
States did not turn against Mr. Taft; my recollection is that 
comparatively few metropolitan newspapers supported Mr. 
Roosevelt. I can recall from memory now only one great 
group of Republican newspapers that did repudiate Mr. Taft 
and support Mr. Roosevelt. 

The truth is that Mr. Taft made a campaign under the 
auspices of Mr. Roosevelt upon certain principles. He had de- 
clared over and over, as stated by the Senator [Mr. LeNroort], 
that the time for prohibitive tariffs had passed; that the time 
had arrived when wisdom and justice required a general and 
material reduction in tariff rates. Upon that issue in his first 
campaign, championed and encouraged and advised by the gal- 
lant Roosevelt, he rode to victory in triumph. No sooner, how- 
ever, was he elected than he turned his back upon the ladder 
by which he had climbed to power; reversed his aititude on the 
one great question which more than any other had inspired the 
confidence and secured the votes of the American people. From 
a champion of tariff reduction, he became the apologist for the 
most indefensible statute ever enacted concerning the tariff. 
When he did that Roosevelt repudiated him, and thousands, aye, 
millions of others who had supported him in his first campaign 
took the same course that Mr. Roosevelt did. Like any other 
President, he had the organization of his party within his own 
control, or within the hands of those he did control; and the 
result was his second nomination was forced through that or- 
ganization and in spite of the bitter objection and resentment 
of Republican voters throughout the Nation. 

As already stated, nearly all the Republican newspapers, that 
is, the recognized Republican newspapers, if my memory serves 
me correctly, continued a lukewarm support. The Munsey 
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papers, to which T have already indireetly referred, changed 
their attitude, and, perhaps, some others did so; but the indict- 
ment of the Senator from North Dakota: against’ the press of 
America that beeause they eould not control the consciences of 
the members of the Finanee’ Committee of the Senate they 
turned against the Republican Party and encompassed’ its over- 
whelming defeat in Mr, Taft’s second campaign is unjust, and, 
in my opinion, unfounded; and I call‘and shall continue to call 
for specific and definite information respecting the subject. 

This is a question that, having once been raised, can not be 
treated with indifference or unconcern. If the newspapers of 
the United States pursued the course: that’ the: Senator from 
North Dakota says they took, then they are unworthy to give 
expression to public events:and public thought. If the charge 
is unfounded, if it is based upon the irresponsible and unau- 
thorized utterances of individuals who spoke without authority 
to represent the newspapers of the Nation, I take it that they 
repudiate the statement as an unjust slander: 

Again, I ask, when was the statement. constituting a threat 
of the worst nature made by this newspaper committee? Who 
constituted the committee?) Who was its:spokesman? Were the 
statements made in public or in: private? Why have they not 
been published heretofore? Why did Mr. Taft and his asso- 
ciates in the campaign which resulted in his humiliating defeat 
suffer that to occur without complaint and without resentment, 
when an honest exposure of the causes which were driving him 
to the wall in hopeless political ruin would: have resulted in 
bringing to his standard honest men throughout the Nation 
who are unwilling that the politics of the country should be 
dominated by selfish or corrupt: influences? . 

Let us have answer to these questions. The Senator from 
North Dakota assumed to speak with authority. He professed 
to know all about the matter. When the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. LenrooT] challenged him he manifested impatience, if 
not resentment. Let us have the facts. 

While the wool schedule as: written in this bill will impose 
almost unbearable burdens on the American people, it never can 
accomplish the harm that results from’ practices such as that 
described by the Senator from North Dakota. If the news- 
papers of my country—which I have come to regard as agencies 
for the distribution of news and for the elevation of the stand- 
ards of citizenship and of public service—have descended so low 
that in order to get an advantage by placing upon the free list 
a commodity which they use; they are willing t wield: their 
power for the eleetion of a candidate whose representatives are 
ready to make that concession, I want to know it: If, on the 
other hand, they are willing from resentment and-in a spirit of 
revenge to combine to destroy honest public representatives: who 
can not in good conscience yield to their demands, if they are 
willing to convert themselves: concertedly and unitedly’ into 
political agencies to achieve vindictive purposes for a refusal on 
the part of Congress to enact legislation to please them, the 
sooner the country finds it out the*better and the safer it will be, 
Let us have the facts. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President; I have been profoundly. im- 
pressed by all that the eloquent and forceful Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Rosrnson] has so well said; and I rise in my 
place with some diffidence to comment: briefly upon this vital 
and startling situation. 

This is no petty charge, made by. no petty man, and’ in no 
obscure place. This is; in a way, an impeachment of the honor 
of the press in the Senate of the United States by the acknowl- 
edged spokesman of his party upon'a great question. The chair- 
man of the Finance Committee, speaking with authority, chiding 
his party, rallying them to the support of a political organiza- 
tion with the authority of a commander; condemning the recal- 
citrant, defying the disobedient and the rebellious, announces on 
the floor of the Senate that the attitude: of the press of the 
United States was determined not by any public sense of duty, 
not by any regard for the truth, but that their editorials, false 
as dicers’ oaths, sprang from petty resentment and the denial 
of special privilege ; that first the press of a great Nation came 
to the Finance Committee; openly or secretly—it does not ap- 
pear, but we are left to presume that they came to the Finance 
Committee as Nicodemus came to Christ, by night—and’ inti- 
mated that it would be better to grease the press, better to fix 
this great agency of publicity, or there would be trouble; and 
that the Finance Committee, with the courage of a hero, the 
virtue of a martyr, and the loquacity of a sphinx, refused to do 
it, but said nothing about it. 

Mr. President, I remember as well as if it were yesterday: in 
my youth I heard that great rostrum orator, Dougherty, of 
Philadelphia, in that wonderful: and never-to-be-forgotten. ad- 
dress on “Orators and oratory.” He gave a graphic account 
of the passing of the orator, He: described, as only Dougherty 
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could, the majesty of Clay, the resounding periods of: Webster, 
the invineible logic of Calhoun, the gallantry and magnetism of 
Hayne. He told of a period when the public sat at the feet of 
great and accomplished forensic orators who molded public 
opinion, and who guided by their genius and inspired by their 
eloquence the great public of America. He told of the passing 
of the silent thousands who sat enthralled under: the spell of 
those mighty men, whose-tones still linger within this historic 
building and whose lives are an inspiration to generations yet 
to come, and'to them he paid’ the tribute that:not one of the 
great orators of that day had ever “sold the large space of his 
great honors for so: much trash as:'may be grasped thus” [indi- 
eating]; not one had ever soiled his garments or stained his 
tongue of fire by the putrid ‘touch of corruption; and, said the 
great Dougherty, ‘‘The age of the orator has passed, because 
he no longer informs the public. ‘The press has superseded the . 
orator’ on the rostrum; in the Senate, in Congress, for the rea- 
son that to-day ’"—even in Dougherty’s time—“ we took up the 
morning paper and saw what has transpired the day before. 
The press of the United States to a greater or less extent is not! 
only the purveyor of news, it is the molder of public opinion.” 

The honor of pvublic men, the fate of public policies, the atti- 
tude of the Nation in peace and war are in a great measure de- 
pendent upon the wisdom of this mightiest influence for good 
or evil, for right or for wrong, and'we are told that that thing 
may be bought and sold for a petty duty upon print paper; that’ 
an effort was made to get the press of America, crawling on its 
belly, to eat out of the filthy hands of the purveyors of graft, 
and that they repudiated it. Repudiated it when and how? 

The press of the country did demand free nt paper, and 
there never was a more righteous. demand. remember that 
long inquiry into the cost of producing print paper in the United 
States and Canada, conducted by the indefatigable. James R. 
MANN, of Illinois. The report of that investigation showed that 
the labor cost in the production of print paper was greater in 
Canada than in the United States. There was no ground for 
that duty. That plea of equalizing the cost: of produetion at 
home and abroad had no place there. There was no pauper 
labor in Canada to threaten the pulp mills of the United States, 

More than that, as a member of the Committee on Agriculture 
it was brought home to me that to-day millions and hundreds of 
millions are being spent to save and to conserve the forests of 
Ameri¢a, The forests of America are not endangered by the 
wise cutting.of timber. There are forests in Germany to-day, 
or were prior to the war, and all over Europe, in a finer condi- 
tion than they were five centuries ago, from which five cen- 
turies have:cut their timber. By the wise and scientific cutting 
of timber forests are inereased'in value. The thing that de- 
nudes the hillsides, that:adds to the:terrific force: of ever-recur- 
ring and destructive floods, is the cutting of timber: as you cut 
grain, all of it as you go; and a: paper: mill takes: everything; 
from :a sapling to.a saw: log. 

You are wasting the; resources of a country, you are-spend+ 
ing millions from the Federal Treasury, to conserve forests that 
were being denuded to:feed the paper mills instead of availing. 
yourselves of the illimitable spruce of Canada, The tax upen 
print paper was not only a tax upon the metropolitan press but 
it was a tax upon every schoolbook. It was a tax upon intelli- 
gence. Of course, I can not: blame the Republican Party for 
placing a tax upen: intelligence: That was a measure of self 
defense. Because the press denounced that naked, unscientific 
abomination its integrity must be impugned. 

Again, beeause now without regard to party alliances, with- 
out regard to the fate of political! organizations, inspired by a 
sense of common: justice, reflecting: a: universal revolt, the press 
of the. country, Democratic and Republican, bull moose and 
cow: moose, mugwump, and every other kind of: press, from the 
weekly newspaper to the metropolitan papers of the great cities 
of New York and Chieago and New Orleans, all join in express- 
ing. their: just abhorrence of this: aggregation of blunders and 
legislative crimes, this heterogeneous ‘mass: of unscientific mon- 
strosities, because the press now condemns your effort: to please 
everybody everywhere who has a pull or:a vote, and to spread 
this: graft over farm: and’ field: and: factory; to: fill everybody’s 
mouth who can condemn and silence everybody’s opposition who 
can oppose you, a bill: destruetive of every industry, pregnant 
with state socialism, ill-considered; misbegotten,.abominated by 
the intelligence of America, as» expressed:iby the press of Amer- 
iea, you: once again seek to: meet the: intelligent argument of 
the great’ dailies of’ the! country: by impugning the integrity of 
the papers, by spreading the poison over: this country that: they. 
are’ subsidized: and: bought: bya handful:of merchants who: are 
importing from foreign: countries. asc if all: the importers: in 
the United States. have: the: wherewith: which: one great pro 
teeted industry: caw.cOmmand:in. an hour. 
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The practice of indulging in careless and wanton attacks 
upon the character of public men has become so universal that 
when you do catch a rascal nobody pays any attention to the 
exposure of it. This thing of damning the press without re- 
gard to its guilt or innocence is a protection to that part of 
the press which is subsidized. It is unjust, it is unfair, it is 
indefensible—this attack upon that part of the press which has 
the courage of its eonvictions. 

The Senator from Arkansas is right. The press should de- 
mand, the Senate should demand, and the people should de- 
mand to know whether this great instrumentality for informing 
the public, for molding its opinion, comes from the heart and 
soul of great journalists, doing a great work in the fear of 
God and in the leve of their country, or whether they are a 
jot of petty grafters piqued because they are no longer in the 
pay of the Finance Committee, which, by some strange over- 
sight, overlooked one powerful beggar for graft, the first pew- 
erful beggar who was ever disappointed, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in the absence of the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. McCumssr] I want to recite what I 
know happened in 1909, and from which it might be the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota drew his conclusions as stated to-day. 
Whether those conclusions are right or not, it is ngt for me to 
say, but, in reply to the request of the Senator from Arkansas, 
I think it is the proper time now to state just what happened 
regarding the duty on print paper when the Payne-Aldrich bill 
was being considered in committee. 

The Senator from North Dakota was a member of the Finance 
Committee in 1909. I also was a member of that committee at 
that time. Senator Aldrich was chairman of the committee. 
As Senators know, there were no open hearings held on the 
Payne-Aldrich bill by the majority Members of the Senate. The 
hearings which had been held before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House were taken as a basis for the consideration 
of the bill by the Finance Committee of the Senate. 

As I remember, the House had placed a duty upon newsprint 
paper of $2 per ton. When the bill was under consideration by 
the Finance Committee the then senior Senater from Maine, 
Mr. Hale, also a member of the Finance Committee, insisted 
that $2 a ton was not sufficient to protect that industry, Maine 
at that time, I believe, preducing mere wood pulp and print 
paper than any other State in the Union. 

Mr, John I, Norris, representing the Newspaper Association 
of America, requested that the committee hear him on the ques- 
tion of the House duty upon print paper. The committee de- 
cided that the proper course to pursue was to appoint a subcom- 
mittee to hear Mr. Norris, and the committee appointed a sub- 
committee consisting of Senator Aldrich and myself. One eve- 
ning was set apart for that subcommittee to hear what Mr. 
Norris had to say in relation to the duty on print paper. 

Before that meeting, however, the majority members of the 
Finance Committee tried to agree upon a compromise rate on 
print paper. It seemed as if that was impossible in the com- 
mittee, and the subcommittee of the Finance Committee met 
Mr. Norris, who made his statement as to why he thought print 
paper should be upon the free list. 

Senator Aldrich and myself tried to reach some compromise 
with him, he representing the Newspaper Association of 
‘America. I think for two hours and a half that question was 
discussed, and I remember very well making a final appeal to 
Mr. Norris, asking him if, under the circumstances and con- 
ditions then existing, we could not make some compromise, 
telling him that if we could the subcommittee would take it to 
the full committee with a recommendation that the full com- 
mittee adopt it. 

I remember well the reply made by Mr. Norris and how em- 
phatic he made it, and if I had my diary here I could give his 
answer word for word. But I have repeated it many times in 
the past, and I think I can repeat it now almost word fer word. 
This is what Mr. Norris said: 

“T will not consider a compromise of any kind. We demand 
free paper, and if I had the power I would lay a tribute upon 
the newsprint manufacturers of America, and if a duty is placed 
upon newsprint paper the Republican Party will be driven from 
power.” 

If it is the last word I ever utter in this world, that was, in 
Substance, what John I, Norris said to the subcommittee. 

The subcommittee reported that to the full committee, and I 
have no doubt but that the Senator from North Dakota was 
there at the time the report was made, As to what happened, 
or what influence it had upon the newspapers of the country, I 
dave never stated; but that is what took place. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr, SMOOT. Certainly. 


Mr. ROBINSON. Does the Senator state that Mr. Norris’s 
reply te his appeal for a compromise was that “if a duty is 
levied on print paper the Republican Party will be driven from 
power”; that if the Republican Party would put print paper 
en the free list the newspapers would support Mr. Taft, and 
if they did not put it on the free list they would oppose him 
and wreck his administration, or anything like that? 

Mr. SMOOT. Nothing was said like that, nor did I draw 
any such conclusion from what was said. 

Mr. ROBINSON. That last statement is interesting, if the 
Senator will pardon me. I presume he took the floor to vindi- 
cate the position taken by the Senator from North Dakota—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, I arose to state what happened in 1909, 
oe question of a duty on print paper was being con- 
sidered. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Let me finish my statement. I am asking 
the question so as to get his conclusion. Does the Senator from 
Utah, who heard the statement made by the Senator from 
North Dakota {Mr. McOumsrr], support his statement and 
conclusion, namely, that Mr. Taft was not defeated because of 
his attitude respecting the wool schedule or tariff question, 
but because of the refusal of the Finance Committee to put 
newsprint paper on the free list? 

Mr. SMOOT. I weuld go further and say there were a good 
many things that occurred that brought about the defeat of 
Mr. Taft for President in his second campaign. I am not going 
to take the time new to enumerate them. I think that one of 
the greatest causes was his advocacy of reciprocity between 
this country and Canada. I have always thought so. There 
were numerous other causes, of course, that I might mention. 

The reason why I rose was because I wanted, as long as the 
question had been brought to the attention of the public, to 
have the public know just what took place. I say, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this is what teek place, and this is the statement 
as it was made by Mr. Norris. Mr. Norris simply said that 
the Republican Party would be driven from pewer. He was 
representing the Newspaper Association of America. I do not 
think the newspapers of the country authorized Mr. Norris to 
say what he did. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Let us take that up a little—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Wait a moment. I want to say to the Senator 
that that is what he did say, and I think most of the newspapers 
and magazines of the country opposed a duty on print paper. 
If the Senator would look back through the columns of the 
press in those days, he would find they were almost universally 
epposed to the duty om newsprint paper. 

Mr. ROBINSON. That is true, and they were right then 
and they are right now in opposing it. But what I resent, if 
the Senator will permit such language in his time, is the state- 
ment by a Senator of the United States that the press of 
America, through their authorized representative, knowingly 
and deliberately presented te the Finance Committee of the 
Senate ef the United States a proposal that if they would put 
newsprint paper on the free list the press of the Nation would 
support Mr. Taft, and if they did not do it the newspapers 
would wreck his administration. That is almost literally a 
part of the language used by the Senator from North Dakota. 
Now, the Senator from Utah straddles the issue. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Utah does not straddle the 
issue. I did not hear what the Senator from North Dakota 
said, and I am not going to put any words in his mouth or 
put any construction upon what he meant or what he said. I 
simply took the floor fer the purpose of making public an his- 
terical fact, and I wanted it to appear just as it occurred. I 
am not going to color it one way or the other, and the Senate 
can draw its own conclusion. 

Mr, ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
further question? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Did the Senator from Utah understand at 
the time that Mr. Norris, for the newSpaper association, was 
making a threat to the Finance Committee that if they did not 
put print paper upon the free list the newspapers. of the country 
would turn against the administration and fight it? 

Mr. SMOOT. I understood that Mr. Norris, when he made 
that statement, had in his mind that as far as he was concerned 
he would do everything in his power and use all the influence of 
the position that he held to drive the Republican Party from 
power. That is exactly what I understood Mr. Norris meant 
by his statement. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, when the statement of the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumsrr] was challenged, 
when a demand was made for specific and definite information, 
the only purpose the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoot] could 
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have in submitting the statement he made was to vindicate in 
part the attitude and conclusion of the Senator from North 
Dakota. After I took the floor the absence of a quorum was 
suggested. I had announced, before the absence of a quorum 
was suggested, what my purpose was in taking the floor, that 
it was to investigate and discuss the statement made by the 
Senator from North Dakota. 

The declaration of the Senator from Utah is interesting in 
connection with long past transactions of the Finance Com- 
mittee. He states that the Finance Committee appointed a sub- 
committee to deal with the question of the duty on newsprint 
paper, and that the then Senator from Rhode Island, Mr. 
Aldrich, and he, the Senator from Utah, were placed upon that 
subcommittee and that they sought to make some kind of com- 
promise; that he himself appealed to Mr. Norris for some com- 
promise. Mr. Norris, representing the Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association of America, said, “ There is and can be no compro- 
mise. If the Republican Party puts newsprint paper upon the 
dutiable list, the Republican Party will be driven from power.” 

That upon its face is very different, significantly different, 
from the declaration made by the Senator from North Dakota 
{Mr. McCumBer]. He said more than once, and reaffirmed his 
declaration when the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. LENRootT] 
challenged it when he was making it, that the real reason Mr. 
Taft was defeated was not because of his attitude on the 
tariff question, nor his relationship to the wool schedule, but 
it was because the Finance Committee stood on principle and 
refused to barter with the representatives of the newspapers 
of America, who had threatened the Finance Committee that 
unless newsprint paper was put upon the free list the Repub- 
lican Party would be driven from power through the concerted 
and united action of the press—an indictment which can not be 
treated indifferently. 

The Senator from Utah now quotes from memory a state- 
ment made 13 years ago. He said if he had his diary he was 
satisfied that it would further refresh his memory. I would 
like to see his diary. I imagine if my friend the Senator from 
Utah kept a diary of the events that occurred in the secret 
sessions of the Finance Committee in those days, it would re- 
veal other facts of interest to the American people. But the 
significant thing is that he kept that threat locked within his 
breast, concealed from the public of the United States, and 
permitted his friend Mr. Taft, who only carried the States of 
Utah and Vermont in his second campaigh, to go down to over- 
whelming, discreditable defeat through an influence which, 
according to his statement now, was deliberately and corruptly 
exercised to accomplish his defeat. Eight votes in the Elec- 
toral College, from Utah and Vermont, were all that Mr. Taft 
received. 

This pitiable, almost pathetic, repudiation by the electors 
of America, according to the Senator from North Dakota, 
came because of the incorruptible, unassailable, and virtuous 
attitude of the Finance Committee, represented by the then 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Aldrich] and the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Smoor], and so lacking in sympathy for a 
just cause was the Senator from Utah that he remained silent, 
so far as the public was concerned, for 13 long years respecting 
that statement, from 1909 until 1922. How didit happen? What 
was the motive in concealing this alleged corrupt purpose, de- 
liberately formed and frankly asserted by representatives of 
the newspaper association of America, to wreck Mr. Taft’s 
administration, to drive from power the party represented by 
the Senator from Utah? The Senator from North Dakota was 
Silent, the Senator from Utah was silent, from 1909 to 1922. 

I have not the slightest doubt that Mr. Norris knew and 
almost everybody else knew the rising tide of public sentiment 
against the administration represented by the then Senator 
from Rhode Isiand and by the Senator from Utah. I have not 
the slightest doubt that Mr. Norris wanted newsprint paper 
upon the free list. But I do not believe, and the Senator from 
Utah has not said that he believes and will not say that he 
believes, that Mr. Norris had any authority, or claimed to 
have any authority, to barter the influence of the press of 
America for a miserable mess of pottage, for exemption of 
print paper from duty in the Payne-Aldrich tariff law. 

The significance of this issue can not be overlooked. I 
know the Senator from North Dakota meant what he said. I 
wonder, since he is in the Chamber now, if he can offer any 
justification, any explanation, of the statement that he made 
at least twice during his address this morning, that the real 
cause for Taft’s defeat was not to be found in the Payne- 
Aldrich law or in the wool schedule, but it was to be found 
in the vindictive action of the press of America, which, be- 
cause it could not obtain exemption from a duty on news- 
print paper, openly asserted its purpose to wreck Mr. Taft’s 


administration and to drive the Republican Party from power; 
and in pursuance of that combination and conspiracy, all of 
the great newspapers of America turning against Mr. Taft, his 
administration was wrecked and the Republican Party was 
driven from power. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Mr. President, I do not know 
that the recital of personal experiences is of very serious 
consequence in the debate that is now being engaged in by 
the Senate. Indeed, it throws no very great light upon the 
subject in hand. And yet, inasmuch as the newsprint paper 
question has been brought before the Senate, and the relation 
of Mr. Herman Ridder and Mr. Norris to that question in 
1908 and 1909 has been discussed, I think perhaps it would 
not be out of order, as throwing some light upon the situation, 
if I were to relate what I personally know about it. I use 
the personal pronoun only that I may show my relation to 
the situation. 

At that time I happened to be the whip of the House of 
Representatives and had been for some time. I was likewise 
a member of the Ways and Means Committee of that body, 
which considered and formulated the Payne-Aldrich tariff 
law. 

At that particular time I happened to be living with the then 
Speaker, JosepH G. CANNON, who at that time lived on Vermont 
Avenue, and, therefore, I had first-hand knowledge of the mat- 
ters concerning which I speak. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will my friend yield to a 
question? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Did the Senator keep a diary? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. No; and I did not pay board. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think it would be very much better if many 
more Senators would keep diaries. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Well, they should bring them here as evi- 
dence when they undertake to speak from them. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I will say this to my genial friend 
from Arkansas, that what I am about to relate I have related 
time without number on the stump in my State, and in Illinois, 
and all over Uncle Joz Cannon’s district, and repeatedly since 
at banquets where he was being entertained, in order to show 
the incorrigible fiber of the old man’s manhood. That is all I 
know about it, and there are gentlemen yet living who were 
present and who can attest the truthfulness of my remarks if 
my friend doubts it. 

The first time this question came up in the other House—and 
I think that the minority leader of the Senate [Mr. UNpERwoop] 
will remember the fact, for my recollection is that at that time 
he was a member of the Ways and Means Committee, though I 
am not certain as to that—was when JOHN SHARP WILLIAMS, 
who was then the Democratic floor leader and a member of the 
Ways and Means Committee, introduced a resolution into the 
House providing for free print paper and free wood pulp. I 
think the Senator from Alabama will remember that. In regular 
course of procedure the resolution came to the Ways and Means 
Committee, and when the vote was taken, just pro forma, it was 
voted down and given no further thought. But the newspaper 
publishers and the magazine editors of the country did not take 
it so lightly, and immediately thereafter in large numbers they 
swarmed into Washington and imperatively and imperiously de- 
manded that that resolution should be taken up and be reported 
out by the Ways and Means Committee and put up to the House 
to pass it. 

Mr. Herman Ridder, who was afterwards the treasurer of the 
Democratic National Committee, and a very sturdy and honest 
character, was then the president of the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association, if I remember correctly the name of the 
organization. Among others, he journeyed here to Washington 
for the purpose of seeing that the resolution to which I have 
referred should be reported out by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and should be passed by the House of Representatives. 
He made his first appearance that I knew anything about one 
morning at Uncle Joz CANNON’s house, on Vermont Avenue, 
Mr. Busbey, at that time and now Mr. CANNON’s secretary, was 
present. Certain conversations were there engaged in as to the 
passage of that resolution. Mr. Ridder at that time did not 
bring forth any threats of destruction upon the Republican 
Party, but took the opposite track, saying to the Speaker that if 
he would permit the resolution to come up he would be made 
President of the United States. The Speaker said to him that 
he would rather not have that subject mentioned to him again 
there or on any other occasion. 

Two or three days subsequently, after all of the many news- 
paper men and magazine publishers had an opportunity to talk 
to the Republican Members, and particularly to the members of 
the Ways and Means Committee—and I was interviewed by a 
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very great number of them myself, some from my own State, 
whose particular favor I have not always enjoyed from that 
day to this—Mr. Ridder came again to the House of Representa- 
tives. I happened to step out of the front door leading over to 
the Senate and met Mr. Ridder. He said to me, “I want to see 
the Speaker again.” I replied, “ Very well; I will take you 
around to him.” So I took Mr. Ridder around to see the 
Speaker. We went into his private room, where there were then 
some five or six gentlemen present. 

I remember very well who they were. They were all Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives except Mr. Busbey, who 
was also present. Mr. Ridder said, “ Uncle Joe”—for he called 
him familiarly “‘ Uncle Joe”—‘I spoke to you the other day 
about this matter and you passed it over very lightly, but I 
come back now for the purpose of impressing upon you what 
I have in mind, and that is the necessity of passing this meas- 
ure if the Republican Party is to seeure the support of the 
hewspapers and magazines of the country.” Uncle Joe passed 
that off with a light remark or two. Then Mr. Ridder said to 
him, “ Now, Mr. Speaker, you have been in the House of Repre- 
sentatives a great many years; you have served faithfully; 
you have had a very wonderful career, and you had just as 
well close that career as President of the United States: If you 
will permit this resolution to come up—and you have the au- 
thority and the power to do it—we will hold a great banquet 
here of the newspaper and magazine publishers of the United 
States; we will start your boom for the Presidency, and we 
will make you the President of the United States.” Uncle Joe 
rose to his feet when that remark was made and weat over 
toward Ridder and said, “ Ridder, I remember reading in a 
book when I was a boy—induced to read in it by my mother; 
I have not read as much in that boek perhaps: as: I ought to 
have read—about a certain’ individual taking another indi- 
vidual up into a high mountain and waving his arm around 
and saying to him, ‘I will give you all of this if you will fall 
down and worship me,’ when he knew that he did net own a 
G— d— foot of it.” [Laughter.) That is the exact lan- 
guage employed by Uncle Joe, and everybody knows that is the 
exact. language he would employ. Ridder turned upon him 
and said, “ Then we will destroy you; yeu will not. only never 
be Speaker again bui you shall never be elected to the House 
of Representatives again; and we will destroy the Republican 
Party unless this is done.’ Then Uncle Joe said to me, * Jim, 
tell Neal te come here.” Neal was. the colored man who stood 
for many years at the Speaker’s door. I stepped there and 
called Neal in. Unele Jee said to him, “ Neal, this is my private 
reom, which is. set apart by the rules of the House for my use 
and occupancy. I have no right to say who shall come to any 
other of these rooms. or into the hall, but if this fellow cemes 
in here again, throw him out and I will be responsible for it.” 
Then he said to Ridder, ‘“‘ Get out of here, and don’t you ever 
enter my room again.” Ridder went out, and one by one the 
others drifted out except myself. 

I sat there smoking one of Uncle Joe’s choice cigars, until 
finally he came over to me and put his hand on my shoulder, 
and said, “Jim, what do you think of it?” “ Well,” I said 
“Unele Joe, from the standpoint of principle you have done ex- 
actly the right thing, but from the personal standpoint you have 
done the wrong thing.” “ Well,” he replied, “ does not every- 
body know that I am responsible? I have authority under the 
rules either to: recognize Mr. Witttams to call the resolution 
up or not to recognize him, and therefore I am responsible. 
Does not everybody know that if I should récognize him under 
the rules of the House the resolution wonld be subject to every 
amendment to each of the 4,000 items in the tariff law that 
any Member of the House might want to propose, and that we 
would soon be revising the tariff on the floor of the House 
without previous consideration or formulation by any commit- 
tee? Suppose we could put it through under whip and spur, 
under the rules of the House and our organization, and it went 
over to the Senate, does not everybody know what will happen 
in the Senate, and does not everybody know they would revise 
the tariff on the floor of the Senate and debate it until election 
day and the Republican Party would be destroyed?” Then he 
said, “I will never consent to any such thing as that.” I said, 
“Uncle Joe, why should you take upon yourself all this burden? 
Why do you not put it up to the House or to the Republican 
Members of the House and let them deeide it?” He replied, 
“No; the responsibility is mine, and I intend to decide it.” I 
answered, “ Very well; you can decide it if’ you like, but Mr. 
Ridder is right about it; these men will destroy you; they will 
drive you out of public life.” T remember just as well what the 


old man said to me as I remember the last word uttered by my | 


friend from Arkansas. He said, “ Well they may destroy me; 
they may drive me out of public life; but after I am gone mo 
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man shall ever be able to say that I betrayed my party or turned 
my back on any principle in which I believed.” Thereupon he 
strode out of his room. 

Senator Hemenway, then Senator from Indiana, and I were 
great friends, and he was also a companion of the Speaker, and 
a very intimate one. I called him that evening, and we went 
over to the Speaker’s house and endeavored in every way we 
could to dissuade Uncle Joz Cannon from that course, saying that 
he would be destroyed by the newspapers and magazines if he 
persisted in the course, and that in all probability the Repub- 
lican Party would be beaten; but the old man closed the con- 
versation at midnight by saying to us, “ Boys, you are young 
and I am old, and you will live a good while; but all of us had 
better have millstones about our necks and be cast into the 
middie of hell than to agree to that proposition.” That is ex- 
actly what happened on tliat occasion. 

After that, when the tariff bill was under formulation, the 
same men came back, and, animated by the same purpose and 
inspired by. the same determination, made the same threats, 
and they carried them into execution; but not, indeed, in 1908, 
I will say to my friend; for what happened? Canadian reci- 
procity came on, and then it was that our friend Norris, a very 
ingenious man—Jolin [. Norris, not George Norris, I will say to 
the Senator from Utah 

Mr. SMOOT. I may have gotten the name wrong. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. John I, Norris became an agent in 
some way of the Treasury—and it was entirely proper, of 
course; I have nothing but words of praise for Mr. Norris; he 
very ingeniously carried out the work committed to his keep- 
ing—and the publishers got free print paper, and it was the 
only thing the United States got out of the Canadian reci- 
procity proposition, as I now recall. 

But. what did Taft get? He got the united opposition of the 
whole farming community of the entire West. It. was utterly 
impossible when 1912 came around to. rally any of them to his 
support. I know, for I tried. I was. elected a Taft delegate at 
large to the national convention, and I was the Taft floor 
leader in that convention. So I know. something about that 
fight, and I know of the difficulty in securing men for Taft from 
any of the farming. sections in all the western section of the 
country. They were net for him, and they were nct for him on 
account of Canadian reciprocity, and that one thing more than 
anything else militated against Mr. Taft in 1912. 

Those threats that were made, I want to say to my friend 
from Arkansas, I de not attribute to the whole newspaper 
fraternity of the United States, but to their accredited repre- 
sentatives and to their authorized and recognized president, 
coming here for the purpese of saying, “If you do not ‘do 
this thing that we want done, we will destroy the Republican 
Party.” 

Mr: ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
a question? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator’s statement has just dis- 
closed: that his party did yield fmally and newsprint was put 
upon the free list. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Not in that tariff. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Prier to Mr. Taft’s second campaign. 

Mr. WATSON. of Indiana. No, no; not until after Taft be- 
came President and Canadian reciprocity came on. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I understood—— 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I want to call the Sena- 
tor’s. attention to the fact that the Republican Party did not 
put newsprint paper on the free list. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. We did not put it on the free list. 

Mr. ROBINSON. But the Senator stated just a moment ago 
that they did. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. In Canadian reciprocity. 

Mr. ROBINSON. But that went through in Taft's admin- 
istration. 

Mr; UNDERWOOD. Canadian reciprocity did not go into 
effect. Canada never accepted it. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. But that part of it went into 
effect. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Oh, no. 

Mr: WATSON of Indiana. Why, to be sure; and they have 
free print paper and free wood pulp to-day because of it. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The point I am making is, if the Senator 
will permit me, that there is an irreconcilable conflict at least 
in the conclusions reached by the Senater from Indiana amd 


‘the Senator from North Dakota. 


Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Not at ali. 
Mr: ROBINSON. The Senator from Indiana says that in the 
Canadian reciprocity act, which was passed during Mr. Taft's 
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administration, and which was passed prior to his second cam- 
paign, newsprint was put on the free list; and while the 
Canadian reciprocity act did not go into effect, he has just 
said that the newspapers, after having demanded it as a condi- 
tion of supporting the Republican candidate, refused to carry 
out their implied promise. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. 
words in my mouth. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Indiana yield to the Senator from 
Alabama? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I yield. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the Senator will allow me, I do not 
want him to take credit for something that is not due. News- 
print paper was put on the free list in the bill passed by the 
Democrats after Mr. Wilson became President of the United 
States. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Which I have already stated. 
If I did not, I intended to. It was not put on the. free list by 
the Republicans in 1908. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator stated a mo. ent ago that it 
Was not put upon the free list in the Canadian reciprocity act. 
That is the statement that the Senator made, 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. By Canadian reciprocity. That is 
what I claim now. 

Mr. ROBINSON. And the Senator followed that up by saying 
that notwithstanding they had put it upon the free list, when 
he went out and tried to get the newspapers to support Taft in 
his second campaign they would not do it. ; 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. No, no, no. The Senator may be 
right in charging me with error—— 

Mr. ROBINSON. That is what I am doing. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (continuing). In saying that they 
secured free print paper by means of Canadian reciprocity. It 
was put in the reciprocity treaty, and I had the impression 
that that was the one part of it that went through. I may be 
in error about that, but it does not make any difference whether 
that is true or not. That was simply an inaccuracy of recol- 
lection. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Of course, that only reflects upon the state- 
ment of the Senator from Indiana that after the Republicans 
had done that he went out in the campaign for Mr. Taft and 
did all he could, and that he knew what he was talking about, 
and that he could not get the newspapers to line up for Mr. 
Taft notwithstanding the fact that newsprint had gone on the 
free list in that treaty. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator made that statement. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, let me ask the Senator 
whether the conversation he has just related between Mr. 
R dder and Mr. CANNON was with reference to putting print 
paper on the free list in the Canadian reciprocity treaty? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Not at all. It was about passing 
a joint resolution that had been introduced in the House of 
Representatives by JoHN SHARP WILLIAMS in the early part of 
1908. That was before we began to formulate the Payne- 
Aldrich tariff bill at all. Afterwards, the question came up 
again; but I mention this only in order to show the insistence 
and the persistence of our newspaper friends in their efforts to 
secure free print paper and free wood pulp, and their determina- 
tion finally, when they could not do it, to destroy the Repub- 
lican Party. 

Mr. ROBINSON. 


No; not at all, The Senator puts 


Oh, not at all. 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield to a 


question? 
Mr. WATSON of Indiana. To be sure. 
Mr. ROBINSON. I want to understand the Senator’s posi- 


tion. If I understand the Senator from Indiana, he supports 
the declaration of the Senator from North Dakota that the 
newspapers did, through their accredited representatives, 
threaten the authorities of the Republican administration that 
unless they put newsprint upon the free list the newspapers 
would act concertedly to encompass the defeat of the Repub- 
lican administration, and that they did carry out, or attempt 
to carry out, that threat. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Yes. I did not hear the Senator 
from North Dakota make the statement, but I know that we 
incurred the hostility of those gentlemen, and I know that this 
conversation occurred that I tell you about, and I know that in 
1912 Uncle Jozk CANNoN was beaten, and I know that in 1912 
nearly all the Republicans were beaten. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator has quoted the former Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, who stood steadfast in the 
purpose to refuse to grant recognition in the House for the 
purpose of calling up the joint resolution to which he has re- 








feevet. The Senator commends the Speaker for that act, I 
e it. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana, I do. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Why, then, did the Senator use his utmost 
endeavor to get the Speaker to recognize some one to call up 
the joint resolution? 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. For this reason, I will say to my 
friend: In the first place, I was commending the Speaker for 
adhering to principle as he did, which is always to be com- 
mended in any man. 

Mr. ROBINSON. But the Senator—— 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana, In the next place—I will tell the 
Senator if he will kindly wait a minute. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Very well. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. In the next place, I did not believe 
that the Speaker should bear off into the wilderness on his own 
shoulders the sins of the whole party, and I did say to him that 
I thought he ought to put it up to the Republican Members. 
That he declined to do. He said: “It is my responsibility, and 
I will discharge it.” I did not believe that he ought to do that, 
because I thought that if these gentlemen got after him per- 
sonally they would make it pretty hot for him, and they did; 
but I did believe that he ought to put it up to the Republican 
membership and let the Republican membership decide it in a 
caucus; so I urged that course, and so did my friend Hemen- 
way, but we were not able to dissuade the Speaker from the 
course he had adopted. My friend knows that that was not 
always easy of accomplishment. It was not always easy of 
accomplishment to move Uncle Joe from a chosen course. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I do not quite understand the 
Senator. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I am very sorry. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If I understand the Senator now, this con- 
versation took place some time in 1908 and referred only to a 
joint resolution which had been offered in the House of Repre- 
sentatives by the present Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Wu- 
LIAMS] about print paper. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. That is my recollection. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Between that time and the time when Taft 
became a candidate for the Presidency, in which campaign it 
was alleged that the Republican press was against him because 
of this print-paper business—— 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I am not sure about these dates. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Between that time and his becoming a can- 
didate we passed a reciprocity bill here. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. No; I think not. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Oh, yes; we passed a reciprocity bill before 
the campaign in which Mr. Taft was defeated. 

Mr. WA'TSON of Indiana. No; I think not. 
is wrong about that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator has just said that the reciproc- 
ity treaty—— 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the Senator will allow me, I have the 
reciprocity treaty in my hand. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Just one minute. 
said—— 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. The reciprocity treaty, if my 
friends will permit me, was passed in 1911. Taft became Presi- 
dént on the 4th of March, 1909. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then I probably was referring to Taft’s sec- 
ond campaign. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. We all get these dates confused, 
and I may be inaccurate in my recollection as to some of them. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, inasmuch as my statement 
has been attacked by Senators, I think it proper to make a 
very brief reply. : 

I do not think that in all my political life I have done a 
great deal of truckling to get newspaper support of any kind. 
But I shall not condemn those that do so if they think it worth 
their while. I was a member of the Finance Committee in 
1909. It was the first year that I had been a member of that 
committee. I attended every session. I not only attended 
every session, but I also attended, when I was invited, the Little 
meetings outside of the regular sessions. I think what I have 
stated with reference to the threat made by the publishers’ 
association in 1909 has been pretty fully corroborated by the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] and the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. Watson]. I did not seek to go into any particulars. I 


The Senator 


The Senator has just 


wanted te show that the hostility of the press which was di- 
rected for a whole year against Taft was due to the fact that 
the committee failed to put print paper upon the free list; 
and I reiterate that, not with a voice as loud as that of the 
Senator from Arkansas but with a conviction that no voice 
can drown, 
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Now, let us see. I was at one of these meetings. I was 
oe of those Senators who would have been very willing to have 
free print paper. I was for conserving our timber supply; I 
was for conserving our coal supply ; and I was perfectly willing 
that Canada should furnish the pulp and the paper. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Was the Senator also willing to conserve 
his political supply? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Very well; I am going to give the Senator 
the facts, simply because he has challenged them. I did not 
care about calling the dead from the grave, but I was present 
at one of these meetings in which the representative of the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Association was present.. One 
of the strongest Senators on the committee against free print 
paper was Senator Hale, of Maine; and I think except for his 
earnest and strenuous battle for a tariff upon print paper it 
would have been placed upon the free list. We knew, of course, 
the power of the great press of the country and we were trying 
to compromise, and on one of these occasions we were discuss- 
ing the subject with this representative, not in committee but 
when a few Senators were present. I can not and would not 
attempt to give exactly the language that was used. I can 
remember one “cuss word” that was used by the representa- 
tive of the publishers’ association. He said, in substance, that 
if we would put print paper on the free list we would have 
no concerted action of the press of the country against us, but 
he said: “ We will not yield one penny.” We wanted to com- 
promise from, I think, some $6 a ton to about $2.45, and he 
used this expression: “No; we won’t compromise one damned 
cent, and if you fail to give us free print paper we will destroy 
the Republican Party and the Republican administration, if we 
can do it.” Those are practically the words that were used. 

Prior to the next election they got what they wanted in the 
Canadian reciprocity agreement, provided Canada would accept 
it; and so the Senator from Arkansas is mistaken when he says 
that these great papers were still fighting President Taft. They 
were not. The Republican papers of the State of New York 
were supporting President Taft in his second campaign. 

The Democratic papers may have been fighting him, but that 
is not true of the Republican press generally of the State of 
New York, as I now remember. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am very much interested in what the 
Senator is stating. He should bear in mind that the Canadian 
reciprocity bill, as it passed the House in the first years of the 
Taft administration, failed of passage in the Senate. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly; I think I ought to remember it. 
I did what I could to talk it out of existence. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the Senator will allow me, it was not 
passed until Pres'dent Taft called an extra session of Congress, 
called the Democratic Party into power in the House, and I 
introduced a bill for Canadian reciprocity, which came to the 
Senate and was signed by the President. It was afterwards re- 
jected. So that the Republican Party had no credit for the 
passing of the b‘IL 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am giving the Senator the discredit of 
that bill, if he wants it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. What I want the Senator to do is to 
give the Democratic Party the credit of defeating a monopoly 
that was about to destroy the press, and ultimately putting 
newspr nt paper on the free list, when the present tariff law 
was passed. It was not until that time that newsprint paper 
was put on the free list. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I have generally given the 
Democratic Party credit for most of the evils that have befallen 
the country. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Will the Senator from North Dakota yield? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I just want to take one minute, and then 
I will close, and I think we ought to have a vote upon the pend- 
ing question. 

I simply want to reiterate the statements I have made. They 
were made in good faith. I think that was one of the great 
causes which tended to make President Taft unpopular. It was 
an insidious propaganda that was pounding at him from every 
side, through the magazines and through the general press of 
the country, and that continued until the reciprocity pact was 
brought into the light. Mr. President, it was not Schedule K; 
it was the division in the party between Roosevelt and Taft 
that made Mr. Wilson President. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I would like to ask the 
Senator how he reconciles those statements, that the country 
turned from Taft because of Canadian reciprocity and went to 


the Democratic Party, whieh championed Canadian reciprocity? 
It was a Democratic House that put it through; it was the 
Democratic Party that supported it in the Congress preceding. 
It was Democratic Senators on the floor of the Senate who 
supported Canadian reciprocity. If that was the cause of Mr. 
Taft’s defeat, why did the country turn from Taft, who favored 
Canadian reciprocity, to the Democratic Party, which cham- 
pioned Canadian reciprocity? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the country did not turn; 
it simply divided between Taft and Roosevelt. There was no 
gain in the vote of the Democratic candidate at all. Two 
Republican candidates simply divided the Republican vote and 
elected a Democratic President by a minority vote. The West 
was against Taft on account of reciprocity. The agricultural 
sections of the East were against Taft on account of his 
reciprocity stand. It is true, undoubtedly, that many of the 
manufacturing interests were in his favor. They thought 
through reciprocity they would extend the scope of their trade 
without any injury to themselves and the loss, if any, would fall 
on the farmer. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, this is about how the country 
turned to Wilson in that year. The popular vote of the com- 
bined candidates over the Wilson vote was 2,448,560. It is just 
as the Senator has said, it was a division of the Republican 
vote, Wilson did not get enough votes to carry this country if 
we had had one Republican candidate. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, with respect to the last 
statement of the Senator from Utah, everyone knows that the 
combined votes of Mr. Taft and Mr. Roosevelt exceeded the vote 
east for the Wilson electors alone, but I point out the fact that, 
notwithstanding that is true, there occurred a political revolu- 
tion in the United States in that election. The House of Repre- 
sentatives became Democratic by an overwhelming majority, 
and so did the Senate. In fact, as suggested to me by my col- 
league, the House became Democratic by a large majority in 
1910, while Mr. Roosevelt was hunting big game in Africa. 

We have had an interesting meeting this afternoon. It has 
been in the nature of an experience meeting; not in the nature, 
of a revival, mark you, but rather of a confession, in which the 
conspirators, if I may use that word humorously—— 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, the-Senator from Arkansas, 
with all due respect, is not right yet. It was not a revival, it 
was not a confession; they are on the mourners’ bench. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Very well, Mr. President. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I should like to suggest that really it is a 
post-mortem. 

Mr. ROBINSON. 


I find that without the assistance of my 
colleague, the junior Senator from Arkansas, and the Senator 
from Kentucky I have been enabled to express my meaning 


with accuracy. Whether you term the testimony of the Sena- 
tor from Utah, the Senator from Indiana, and the Senator from 
North Dakota a confession or the result of a revival, or a mere 
expression of repentance, I leave it to those who have heard 
the debate to determine. The fact is that they have failed to 
make their case. I wanted all the facts, and I accomplished my 
purpose. I presume that every Senator in attendance to-day 
who knows anything about this subject has told the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 

The testimony at last rests upon the conclusion of the Senator 
from North Dakota, the statement made by the Senator from 
Utah, and the statement made by the Senator from Indiana. 
The Senator from Utah was trying to get some sort of com- 
promise with the representatives of the newspapers for political 
purposes. There is no other conclusion to be arrived at than 
that what was in his mind at that time was a fear of this rep- 
resentative of the newspaper association. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator does not want to misjudge me, I 
know. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Not for anything in this world would I do 
an injustice to my friend the Senator from Utah, 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to correct the Senator. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I can do him absolute justice and still 
differ with him about almost every public question. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator that I thought 
that under the conditions existing at that time newsprint paper 
ought to have a duty upon it. I felt it just as sincerely as I felt 
that it was necessary to have a duty on any other article men- 
tioned in the bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I have no doubt about that. While the 
Senator does not go to the extent of the statesman from Idaho 
{My. Gooprne] in his advocacy of tariff duties, he believes in a 
tariff upon almost everything. I disagreed with the Senator 
from Utah in 1909, and I disagree with him now, as to the duty 
on newsprint paper. I think it is a direct tax upon intelligence. 
I think it is unjustified from the standpoint of economics or 
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from any other standpoint that ought to appeal to public men 
who are representing the genera] public interests. But I have 
no controversy with my friend the Senator from: Utah. The 
only point I make is that when he volunteered to testify in 
support, impliedly, of the charge made by the Senater from 
North Dakota that the cause of Mr. Taft’s defeat. was not the 
tariff or the wool schedule, but was: the vindictive action, the 
concerted and united action, of the press of America, induced 
by the refusal of the Finance Committee to place newsprint 
paper upon the free list, he failed in the facts stated to support 
the conclusion of the Senator from North Dakota. His state- 
ment was. merely that the representative of the newspaper as- 
sociation uttered a prophecy that the Republican Party would 
be driven from power, and his prediction proved true. It was 
scourged out of authority by the action of the American. people: 

The Senator from North Dakota at first said that the repudia- 
tion of the Republican press, because of the refusal of his ad- 
ministration to comply with the demand that print paper be put 
on the free list, was the one substantial cause of Mr. Taft’s 
defeat. Now he says it is true that most of the metropolitan 
Republican papers continued to suppert Mr: Taft. That is a 
very important modification of his original statement. Never- 
theless, he adheres to the conclusion that the real cause of the 
reaction in the election which defeated Mr. Taft in his second 
campaign was the influence of, the newspapers and magazines 
of the country. 

The Senator from Indiana characteristically testified. He be- 
canie reminiscent. He. recalled days that are accomplished and 
political figures that are vanishing. I would not for a moment 
question the sincerity or good intentions of the Senator from 
Indiana, but when I reeall that within, 90 days the Senator 
from Indiana volunteered on this floor to testify, to a conversa- 
tion he had had with the Attorney General, which the Attorney 
General subsequently totally and emphatically repudiated, I 
justify myself in questioning the accuracy of the memory of my 
friend the Senater from Indiana. If he could not remember 
correctly a conversation with the Attorney General a few weeks 
before, how can he expect his friends to. rely implicitly upon his 
recollection, of events that occurred. 12 or 15 years ago? 

His statement is that Herman Ridder, a Democrat, represent- 
ing some news publishers’ association, made a threat to. the 
representatives. of the organization of the Republican Party in 
Congress: that if they did not put print paper upon the free list 
the newspapers would unite in opposing the administration. 
His statement is: that he did everything in his power to induce 
the Speaker to permit the resolution to be brought forward, no 
doubt knowing that the resolution would pass if the Representa- 
tives of the American people in Congress could have an oppo- 
tunity to vote upon it. Im one breath he justifies the Speaker 
for the exercise of an autocratic power in refusing to permit 
the House of Representatives to vote upon the resolution, and 
in the next breath he tells us to what extent he, the Senator 
from Indiana, went to prevent the Speaker from pursuing that 
course and to secure consideration of the resolution. 

In view of the history of this tariff legislation and the way 
the advocates of protection have secured any rate they de- 
sired by merely expressing their desire, the one impressive and 
incredible thing about the story of the Senator from Indiana is 
that the request was not granted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICHR. The yeas and nays having been 
ordered, the Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk proceeded to call the roll, and Mr. AsHURST 
responded: in the negative. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President——. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, one response has been made 
to the roll call. This is the second time this has. happened 
to-duy. I insist that the roll call shall proceed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, this is the second or third 
time an attempt has been made to get a quick vote by an im- 
mediate call of the roll when a Senator was on his feet. I 
ask unanimous: consent, under the circumstances, that I may 
be permitted to proceed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair did net understand 
the request of the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I ask unanimous consent that I may pro- 
ceed. I was on my feet at the time the Chair directed the Sec- 
retary to call the roll. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North 
Carolina asks unanimous consent that he be allowed to pro- 
ceed. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will not, under the circumstances, insist 
upon it. 


J ULY 26, 


— PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will cali the 


Mr. SIMMONS. But I want to say now, if I may be per- 
mitted. to do so, that there is too much hurry about taking 
these votes. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, the question has not been 
stated. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. What is the pending 
question? Is it the amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin 
{Mr. Lenroot] to the amendment of the committee? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER.* The pending question will be 
stated. 

The Reapina CrerK. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Wisconsin to the amendment of 
the committee to add, at the end of paragraph 1101, the follow- 
ing additional proviso: 

Provided further, That in no case shall the duty or duties imposed 
in, this paragraph exceed 60 per cent ad valorem. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will proceed 
with the call of the roll. 

The reading clerk resumed the call of the roll. 

Mr. BALL (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the senior Senator from Florida (Mr. Fiercuer] to the 
junior Senator from. Vermont [Mr. Page] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. CALDBR. (when his: name was called). I am paired with 
the senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harris]. In his absence 
L withhold my vote. 

Mr. DIAL (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. TowNsenp]. [I transfer that 
pair to the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. CuLperson] and 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. HALE (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SHureips} to the 
junior Senator from Maryland ([Mr. Wetter] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. McCUMBER. (when his name was called). I transfer 
my general pair with the junior Senator from Utah (Mr. K1ne] 
to the junior Senator from Nevada [Mr. Oppre] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. McLEAN (when his name was called). On this vote I 
have a pair with the senior Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Myers]. I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Fernarp] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. NEW (when his name was called). Transferring. my 
pair with the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKE Lar) 
to the junior Senator from Washington [Mr. Pornpextsr}), I 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. ROBINSON (when his name was called). Transferring 
my pair with the Senator from West Virginia (Mr. Surnrr- 
LAND] to the senior Senator from Missouri {Mr. Resp], I vote 
“ yea.” 

The roll call was coneluded. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I wish to announce that the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. Hiarrison] is paired with the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. Ecxrns]. If the Senator from Missis- 
sippi were present, he would: vote “ yea.” 

Mr: WATSON of Indiana. I have a general pair with the 
senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Witt1aAmMs], who is neces- 
sarily absent. I am informed that if the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. PrrrMan] were present he would vote as I shall vote. 
Therefore, I transfer my pair with the Senator from Mississippi 
{Mr. Wirr1ams] to the Senator from Nevada [Mr. PritrMaN], 
and vote “nay.” 

Mr. GLASS. I have a general pair with the senior Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. Drm.tInecHAM]. Not knowing how he weuld 
vote on this question, I am compelled in his absence to with- 
hold my vote. If permitted to vote I would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico (after having voted in the nega- 
tive). I am advised that my general pair, the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Frernaxp}, upon this question would vote as I have 
voted, and I therefore permit my vote to stand. 

Also, I desire to confirm the statement made by the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. Watson] regarding the vote of the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. Pirrman]. If the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
PrrrMaN] were present and not paired, upon this question he 
would vote “nay.” 

Mr. STANLEY (after having voted in the affirmative). Has 
the junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Exnsr] voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, That Senator has not voted. 

Mr. STANLEY. I am unable toe obtain a transfer and for 
that reason withdraw my vote. If permitted to vote I would 
vote ‘“ yea.” 

Mr. McCUMBER (after having voted in the negative). I 
think I ought to explain the transfer of my pair with the junior 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Kina]. I tried to ascertain what his 
vote. would be upon this question and was. informed by his 
office that he is in favor of a reasonable tariff upon wool, I am 
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in favor of a reasonable tariff upon wool, but inasmuch as we 
might possibly disagree as to what constitutes a reasonable 
tariff on wool, I felt that I should recognize the pair and have 
it transferred. 

Mr. CURTIS. 
pairs: 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Ener] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OwEN]; and 

The Senator from California [Mr. JoHNsSoN] with the Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. Watson]. 

I also wish to announce that the junior Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. Oppre] is necessarily absent. If present he would vote 
“ nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 22, nays 43, as follows: 

YEAS—22, 


I wish to announce the. following general 


Trammell 
Underwood 
Wadsworth 
Walsh, Mass. 


Pomerene 
Rawson 
Robinson 
Simmons 
Smith 
Swanson 


NAYS—43. 


Ashurst Frelinghuysen McKinley 
Ball tooding McLean 
Hale MeNary 
Harreld Moses 
Jones, N, Mex. New 
Jones, Wash. Newberry 
Kendrick Nicholson 
Keyes Norbeck 
Ladd Pepper 
Lodge Phipps 
McCumber Ransdell 


NOT VOTING—31, 


Myers 
Norris 
Oddie 
Owen 
Page 
Pittman 


Hitchcock 
Kellogg 
Lenroot 
McCormick 
Nelson 
Overman 


Borah 
Caraway 
Cummins 
Dial 
Gerry 
Heflin 


Sheppard 
Shortridge 
Smoot 
Spencer 
Stanfield 
Sterling 
Walsh, Mont. 
Warren 
Watson, Ind. 
Willis 


Brandegee 
Broussard 
Bursum 
Cameron 


du Pont 
France 


Shields 
Stanley 
Sutherland 
Townsend 
Watson, Ga, 
Weller 
Williams 


Fletcher 
Glass 
Harris 
Harrison 
Johnson 
Kin 


Culberson 
Dillingham 
Edge 
Elkins 
Ernst La Follette Poindexter 
Fernald McKellar Reed 

So Mr. Lenroor’s amendment to the amendment of the com- 
mittee was rejected. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, when I rose just as the Sec- 
retary began to call the roll I did not intend to make a speech. 
I intended to read a couple of letters, which can be read here- 
after just as well as they could have been read at that time. 
My expression of resentment at the speed of the Chair and 
the Secretary was not because I was disappcinted in not being 
permitted to make a speech. Nearly all the speaking that has 
been done upon this particular paragraph of the bill, especially 
to-day, has proceeded from the opposite side of the Chamber, 
There has been but very little discussion on this side of the 
Chamber. 

I do not understand why all at once there has been inaugu- 
rated here a movement by which, almost before a Senator who 
has the floor has taken his seat, the Secretary begins to call 
the roll. Ordinarily we have had a statement by the Chair of 
the pending question, which has been made without any ap- 
pearance of speed, and the Secretary would then proceed, when 
he was ordered to do so, to call the roll in a reasonably moder- 
ate way. But twice to-day I have noticed that as soon as the 
Senator addressing the Senate sat down, there was a peremp- 
tory order, “ Call the roll,” and the roll call was speedily begun. 
I think this is the second time during the day that has hap- 
pened, I do not think that is quite in conformity to the digni- 
fied way in which we have conducted the business in this 
Chamber. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow me—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. Certainly. 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly I do not believe in cutting anyone 
off, but the call of the roll on this question was ordered 48 hours 
ago and actually one name had been called at that time when, 
I think, the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] rose, and 
the debate has gone on ever since. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But it is not the custom of the Chair after 
roll call has been ordered to have it begin without stating the 
question. 

Mr. LODGE. He ought to state the question. 
question had been stated. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not think the question was stated, but 
there was a peremptory order to the Secretary by the Chair to 
call the roll, and the Secretary with unusual speed started to 
call the roll. 

Mr. President, Senators are not jumping jacks; they are not 
expected to sit in their seats with their hands on their desks 
ready to jump up instantly when the Senator who has had the 
floor sits down. If this practice is to continue we shall all have 


. 


I thought the 
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to do that, or we shall be confronted by the situation which 
confronted me. I do not like to complain; I ordinarily do not 
complain, but I have noticed this incident to-day, and I felt 
some little resentment, because I got upon my feet just as quickly 
as I possibly could after the Senator who was addressing the 
Senate took his seat, but I found the Secretary calling the roll. 
I trust that hereafter, Mr. President—and I am not saying this 
in any bad temper—— 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator responded to his name quickly, 
but I am not complaining of him at all. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Arizona? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield. 

Mr. ASHURST. Any Senator who would attempt to shut off 
the esteemed Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons] 
would be guilty not only of unfairness, but of an impropriety. 
The alacrity with which I responded was due not to the fact 
that I am opposed to the amendment but because, more than 
three hours ago the question was stated. my name was called 
and I voted but the roll call did not proceed. I made no complaint 
at that time as I thought other Senators might wish to speak, 
and I did not insist on the point of order, although I had voted, 
but I felt that when the roll was called for the second time I 
ought to insist on my point of order. I assure the Senator from 
North Carolina that if the debate had for the past three hours 
been confined to the pending question, I would not even have 
responded to my name; I would have been glad to have the 
debate on the main question go on; but I will say that Sena- 
tors must be prepared for a prompt response from me when 
they wander from the question, and I des:re to tell the Re- 
publican Senators now that they have wasted our time to-day 
and for days past, and they can not henceforth accuse any of 
us on this side of filibustering. 

I do not want to hear another word in this Congress from a 
Republican Senator about a Democratic filibuster. I have kept 
a rather brief record which shows that Republican Senators 
are speaking three hours to our one. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, 
North Carolina yield to me? : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I was on my feet and addressed the Chair 
two or three times before the Senator who had the floor had sat 
down, and before the Chair ordered the Secretary to call the 
roll, but, of course, I got no recognition. The Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. AsHurRstT] and the Chair, I thought, had an un- 
derstanding. 

Mr. ASHURST. If the Senator from North Carolina will 
yield to me, I desire to say that is true only in so far as the 
Chair and myself believe in transacting the business of the 
Nation and not talking about political history of 10 or 12 years 
ago. The Chair and I have the understanding that we have this 
Nation to serve instead of relating experiences and gossip of 
events that happened years ago. j 

Mr, CARAWAY. I suggest that the Senator from Arizona 
said nothing about the matter so long as the Republicans stood 
on the other side and talked, but it was only when the Demo- 
cratic Senators on this side tried to get recognition that he in- 
tervened. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not blame the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. AsHurst]. I do not think he enters into- this controversy 
at all. His name was called, and he answered it quickly, as he 
usually does; but what I am complaining of, Mr. President, is 
that, notwithstanding the fact that the yea-and-nay vote had 
been authorized two or three hours before, I think it has been 
the custom in this Chamber before the Secretary is directed to 
call the roll for the Chair to state the pending motion. Be- 
cause the Chair did not state the pending motion in a few min- 
utes after the roll call was started there was an inquiry all over 
the Senate Chamber as to what was the pending question upon 
which we were voting. I may be mistaken about it, but I do not 
think the Chair stated the pending question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The present occupant of the 
chair will make this statement of fact: More than two hours ago 
the roll was ordered called, and a response was made by the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. ASHuURST] when his name was called, 
Prior to that time the Secretary stated the pending question. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But at the time the Chair ordered the roll 
call did the Chair announce what was the pending question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The last time the Chair ordered 
the calling of the roll the Chair did not state the pending ques- 
tion, but it had been stated a little earlier. 
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Mr. SIMMONS. The question had been stated a little while 
earlier? That is what I thought. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair desires to conclude 
his statement. The point of order was very properly made by 
the Senator from Arizona and was sustained ‘by the Chair, 

Mr, SIMMONS. Ali the Chair said, according to my recollec- 
tion was, in a quick tone, “Call the-roll ” ; and with equal quick- 
ness the Secretary began to call the roll. There was no oppor- 
tunity for a Senator to get the attention of the Chair after the 
Senator who was addressing the Senate had sat down. 

I do not want to dignify this little incident, but I am re- 
ferring to it because I think it is a very bad practice. I think 
Senators ought to have a reasonable time when they are dis- 
cussing these measures, after the Senator who is addressing the 
Senate sits down, to rise and in a dignified way address the 
Chair and proceed with their arguments, and that a Senator 
ought not to be put in a position where he must be constantly 
on the alert and ready to jump up at any minute in order that 
he may protect his rights. I care nothing about the matter per- 
sonally; I hope no Senator in this Chamber believes that I 
would care anything about such a small matter ; but the practice 
has obtained here in the last three or four days with reference 
to this.measure, and I intended sooner or later to call attention 
to it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I do not in- 
tend to make any motion to reduce the rate provided by the 
committee amendment; in view of the last vote, it would be 
useless; but I wish to call attention to the fact that a vote 
against the Senate committee amendment is a vote to restore 
the House rate, which is 25 cents per pound on the clean 
content of the wool instead of 83 cents per pound. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment reported by the committee. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana obtained the floor. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I should like to suggest 
that the Senator from Massachusetts is not correct in his state- 
ment. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Massachusetts—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Montana 
has the floor. Does he yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SMOOT. I was simply going to say that the Senator 
from Massachusetts had reference to the wrong paragraph. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I beg pardon. The Senator 
is right. I had in mind the second paragraph instead of the 
first. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what I was going to say. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr, President, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Montana 
will state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I understand the question now 
pending stated in a parliamentary way is to strike out every- 
thing on page 140 included within lines 9 to 15 and to substitute 
therefor paragraph 1102 as reported by the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is informed by the 
‘Secretary that that point has not yet been reached. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I was under the same appre- 
hension. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senate is now consider- 
ing the amendment in paragraph 1101. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Will the Chair state the pending 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
pending amendment. 

The AsSsIsTtaNr SECRETARY. In paragraph 1101, on page 1389, 
the committee proposes in line 8, after the word “ camel,” to 
strike out “28 per cent ad valorem: Provided, That the duty 
shall not exceed 7 cents per pound. The duty on such wools, 
imported on the skin, shall be 24 per cent ad valorem, but not 
to exceed 6 cents per pound,” and to insert “in the grease, 12 
eents per pound; washed, 18 cents per pound; scoured, 24 cents 
per pound. The duty on such wools imported on the skin shall 
be 11 cents per pound: Provided, That such wools may be im- 
ported under bond in an amount to be fixed by the Secretary 
of the Treasury and under such regulations as he shall pre- 
scribe; and if within three years-from the date of importation 
or withdrawal from bonded warehouse satisfactory proof is 
furnished that the wools have been used in the manufacture of 
rugs, carpets, or any other floor coverings, the duties shall be 
remitted: Provided further, That if any such wools imported 
under bond as above prescribed are used in the manufacture 
of articles other than rugs, carpets, or any other floor coverings, 
there shall be levied, collected, and paid on any wools so used 
in violation of the bond, in addition to the regular duties pro- 
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vided by ‘this paragraph, 20 cents per pound, which shall not be 
remitted or refunded on exportation of the articles or for any 
other reason. ‘Wools in the grease shall be considered such as 
shall have been shorn from the sheep without any cleansing; 
that is, in their natural condition. Washed wools shall be con- 
sidered such as have been washed with water only on the 
sheep’s back ‘or on the skin,” so as to read: \ 

Par. 1101. Wools, not improved by the admixture of merino or Eng- 
lish blood, such as Donskoi, native Smyrna, native South American, 
Cordova, Valparaiso, and other wools of like character or description, 
and hair of the camel in the grease, 12 cents per pound; washed, 18 
cents per pound ; scoured, 24 cents per pound. The duty on such wools 
imported on the skin shall ‘be 11 cents per pound: Provided, etc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment of the 
Committee on Finance will be ‘stated. 

The ASSISTANT SEcRETARY. On page 140 the committee pro- 
poses to strike out all of paragraph 1102, as printed in the 
House bill, and to insert a new paragraph 1102, as follows—— 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
in charge of the bill if it is necessary for the Secretary to 
read the entire amendment, which embraces two and a half 
pages? 

Mr. SMOOT. If there is no objection on the part of any 
Senator, I think it may be considered as having been read, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state that by 
unanimous consent the reading may be dispensed with at this 
time. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I myself had expected to offer an 
amendment to the committee amendment. Is it in order now? 

The PRESIDING OFFICHR. Is there objection to dispens- 
ing with the reading of the amendment? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

The amendment reported by the Committee on Finance was, 
on page 140, after line 8, to strike out: 

Par. 1102. Wools, not specially provided for, and hair of the Angora 
goat, alpaca, and other like animals, imported in the grease or ‘washed, 
26 cents per pound of clean content; imported in tle scoured state, 26 
cents per pound; imported on the skin, 24 cents per pound of clean 
content: Provided, That none of the foregoing shall pay a higher rate 
of duty than 55 :per cent ad valorem. 

And to insert: 

Par. 1102. Wools, not specially provided for, and ‘hair of the Angora 
goat, Cashnrere goat, alpaca, and other like animals, imported in ‘the 
grease or washed, shall pay duty at the following rates: 


If ‘the shrinkage in cleaning exceeds 93 per cent, 1.6 cents per oo. 
If the shrinkage in cleaning exceeds 90 and does not exceed 93 per 
cent, 2.6 cents per pound. 
If the shrinkage in cleaning 87 and does not exceed 90 per 
cent, 3.6 cents per pound. 
If the shrinkage in cleaning 84 87 
eent, 4.6 cents per pound ; 
If the shrinkage in cleaning 81 84 
cent, 5.6 cents per pound ; 
If the shrinkage in cleaning 78 81 
eent, 6.6 cents per pound; 
If the shrinkage in cleaning 75 78 
cent, 7.6 cents per pound; 
If the shrinkage in cleaning %2 
cent, 8.6 cents per pound ; 
If the shrinkage in cleaning 69 
cent, 9.6 cents per pound; 
If the shrinkage in cleaning 66 
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eent, 10:6 cents per pound ; 
If the shrinkage in cleaning 
cent, 11.6 cents per pound; 
If the shrinkage in cleaning 
eent, 12.5 eents per pound ; 
If the shrinkage in cleaning 
cent, 13.5 cents per pound; 
If the shrinkage in cleaning 
cent, 14.5 cents per pound; 
If the shrinkage in cleaning 
cent, 15.5 cents per pound; 
If the shrinkage in cleaning 
cent, 16.5 cents per pound ; 
If the shrinkage in cleaning 
cent, 17.5 cents per pound; 
If the shrinkage in cleaning 
eent, 18.5 cents per pound ; 
If the shrinkage in cleaning 
cent, 19.5 cents per pound; 
If the shrinkage in cleaning 
eent, 20.5 cents per pound ; 
If the shrinkage in cleaning 
cent, 21.4 cents per pound; 
If the shrinkage in cleaning 
cent, 22.4 cents per pound; 
If the shrinkage in cleaning 
cent, 23.4 cents per pound; 
If the shrinkage in cleaning 
cent, 244 cents per pound ; 
If the shrinkage in cleaning 
cent, 25.4 cents per pound; 
If the shrinkage in cleaning 
cent, 264 cents per pound; 
If the shrinkage in cleaning 
cent, 27.4 cents per pound; 
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If the shrinkage in cleaning exceeds 12 and does not exceed 15 per 
cent, 28.4 cents per pound; 

If the shrinkage in cleaning exceeds 10 and does not exceed 12 per 
cent, 29.4 cents per peund; 

If the porn in cleaning does not exceed 10 per cent, 33 cents 
Pete duty on such wools, tmported in the scoured state, shall be 33 
cents per pound, 

The duty on such wools, imported on the skin, shall be 1 cent less 
per pound than is imposed in this paragraph on other wools of the 
same class and condition. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I desire to address myself to the 
first part of the pending motion, which is the motion to strike 
out paragraph 1102 as adopted by the House, I inquire of the 
Chair, would it now be in order to amend the portion proposed 
to be stricken out by striking out the proviso, which reads: 

Provided, That none of the foregoing shall pay a higher rate of duty 
than 35 per cent. ad valorem? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the opinion of the present 
oceupant of the Chair such a motion is now in order. 

Mr, WALSH of Montana. Then I move to amend the House 
text by striking out that part of the proviso. I make the mo- 
tion, Mr. President, in the hope that if the paragraph is so 
amended it, rather than the substitute for the paragraph pro- 
posed by the committee, will have the approval of the Senate; 
in other words, the question will then be directly presented as 
to whether the Senate will approve of the duty of 25 cents on 
the scoured pound, as proposed by the House, with the excep- 
tion suggested, or will adopt the Senate proposal, which is 
practically the equivalent of 33 cents per pound of scoured con- 
tent. Mr. President, I think that ought to be an acceptable 
solution of this vexed question. I think, upon reflection, every 
Senator will concede that the proviso found in paragraph 1102 
as it came from the House is scarcely just. 

Mueh may be said in favor of the peculiar position which this 
particular commodity—wool—occupies in connection with legis- 
lation of this character. It has been pointed out heretofore 
how desirable it is that our country should have a domestic 
supply and should net be obliged to rely under all circum- 
stances upon a foreign supply, as it would if, for any reason, the 
industry were ruined. There is, however, another reason which, 
it seems. to me, ought to have very serious consideration in this 
connection, and that is that there are vast areas of land out in 
the western country, where the greater portion of the wool is 
produced, which is and always will be incapable of cultivation 
and tillage; that is, it is mountain land, rocky, which produces 
natural forage, but is incapable of cultivation. That land is 
particularly adapted for the prosecution of the sheep in- 
dustry. 

Mr, POMERENE. Mr. President-—— 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. POMERENBE. I am not quite clear that I understand 
the import of the Senator’s amendment. Do I understand that 
it is to restore all of the House provision, save and except the 
proviso? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes. If the proviso is stricken 
out we will then be presented with the question of fixing the 
duty at 25 cents per scoured pound or 33. cents. 

Mr. POMERENE. Admitting that those rates are proper, 
does not the Senator think that there should be some regulation 
so fag as the quality of the wool is concerned? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I am obliged to take exactly the 
same position with respect to that that I did with respect to the 
amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin, and I dare say that 
the attitude of the Senate will be the same with respect to the 
matter. I will say quite freely to the Senator from Ohio with 
respect to this that if you can devise any plan by which the 
reduction will be carried into the compensatory duties upon the 
finished product I shall be very glad to entertain a proposal to 
make the rate lower upon the lower grade of wools; but up to 
the present time no one has suggested how that can be accom- 
plished. 

Mr. President, I was going to say that the natural habitat 
of sheep is in the mountain country. No variety of wild sheep 
is grown except those that occupy the high mountains, and ac- 
cordingly the breeding of sheep in all countries is conducted in 
mountainous regions as a rule. It will be singularly unfor- 
tunate if the vast value of forage there that is available for the 
culture of sheep should be lost by reason of the destruction of 
the industry. If it be possible to preserve it with some kind 
of governmental aid a very little addition will result in the 
production of a vast amount of wealth which otherwise would 
be entirely lost. So there are considerations which make a 
more or less powerful appeal for some consideration of this 
particular commodity. But, Mr. President, I have no hesitancy 
at all in saying that the rates proposed in the Senate substitute 
are, in my judgment, unreasonably and unjustifiably high; but 


see how this proviso would operate. It would operate in this 
way, and I ask the particular attention of the Senate with 
respect to it: 

Whenever the price of wool goes down, if you put on this ad 
valorem limit, the protection that is given is proportionately 
reduced. In other words, when the sheep raisers need the pro- 
tettion most they get the least of it; and accordingly it assists 
in the destruction of the industry. 

Mr. McCCUMBER. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question to get at just exactly what he desires to have the vote 
on? My understanding is that he first wants to perfect the 
House provision by striking out the proviso on lines 13 to 15, 
inclusive. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Then does he propose to support the 
House provision as against the Senate provision? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. As against the Senate amendment. 

Mr. McCUMBER. And have the vote directly upon that 
question ? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Bxactly. I hoped that we might 
get a square vote upon 33 cents per scoured pound or 25 cents 
per scoured pound. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I can see no objection to that. 

Mr. SMOOT. None whatever, Mr. President. I will say to 
the Senator that as far as I am concerned I will accept the 
amendment, because I would have offered the amendment if 
the Senator had not, if the House provision had prevailed over 
the Senate provision. The Senator, I think, has taken the 
right course by perfecting the House provision, and, as far as 
I am concerned, there is no objection to his proposal. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Very well. I just want to give a 
few figures to show the operation of this. 

So long as the price of wool in the grease exceeds 23:8 cents 
per pound, the proviso would not come into operation at all. 
Until it got as low as 23.8 cents per pound in the grease the 
specific rate would become applicable; but whenever the price 
of wool in the foreign market, the export price, falls below 23.8 
cents per pound, then the ad valorem rate would become oper- 
ative and it would operate thus: 

If wool abroad fell to 20 cents, the duty then would be only 
7 cents. If, unfortunately, the price of wool should fall to 
15 cents, when the woolgrowers would most need whatever pro- 
tection could be given to them, the duty would be only 5.27 
cents; and if it should fall to 12 cents a pound abroad, the 
duty would be only 4.2 cents per pound. In other words, Mr. 
President, the more vigorous, the more dangerous, the more 
destructive the competition becomes the less and less protec: 
tion the producer gets. Accordingly, I am very much gratified, 
indeed, that the chairman of the committee has signified his 
willingness to accept this amendment, so that we will have a 
straight vote upon these two rates. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lavp in. the chair). 
amendment will be stated. 

The Assistant Secrerary. In lieu of the amendment pro- 
posed by the committee, proposing to strike out all of the House 
text, the Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH] moves fo strike 
out the proviso in that text beginning on line 18, as follows: 

Provided, That none of the foregoing shall pay a higher rate of 
duty than $5 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, before the vote is 
taken I want to say a further word in explanation of the posi- 
tion I take. 

I think it has been pretty well demonstrated that by reason 
of the skirting clause and other provisions of the Payne-Aldrich 
law, the actual, effective protection that was given by that law 
never did exceed 7 cents per pound, and often. went as low as 
4 cents. I think it is the general belief of the woolgrowers of 
the West that that law gave a protection of not exceeding 7 
cents, and, as I indicated, it sometimes ran as low as 4 cents, 
This provision to which I have signified my adherence gives an 
actual protection to the woolgrower of 84 cents a pound. If he 
is given a higher protection, a better protection than he was 
given under the Payne-Aldrich law by a cent and a third a 
pound, I believe the woolgrower ought to be, and I think he will 
be, satisfied. ; 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I should like to call the at- 
tention of the Senate to the fact—and I have mentioned this 
before, but I think this is a good time to repeat it—that the 
Tariff Board has found that it costs 34.6 cents more, on the 
scoured basis, to grow a pound of wool in this:country than in 
the Argentine. If we are going to protect an industry and give 
it a chance to live, that protection ought to be high enough so 
that it represents at least the honest difference, as we call it, 
between the cost of production at home and abroad: If we are 
not, we might just as well strangle it first as last, and put it on 
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the free list, and let the men who are in the business find 
something else to do. Whenever you do, however, as far as the 
West is concerned, where there is but very little humus in the 
soil, and where only one or two crops can be grown without 
fertilization, such as alfalfa, that country will have to give 
up an effort to exist, because without the alfalfa and without 
a rotation of crops to bring up the fertility of the soil and 
without a forage that sheep consume that country must go back, 
and the people must give up an effort to exist out there. At 
least one-third of all the arid portion of this country must be 
in alfylfa every year to keep up the fertility of the soil, and if 
you have less than that at any time the soil goes backward, and 
the people will have to give up the fight. 

So, if we are going to let the industry live at all, let us 
give it at least somewhere near the honest difference in the 
cost of production between this and-a foreign country. If 
we are Republicans believing in protection which represents 
the honest difference in the cost of production, we ought not 
to hesitate about it at all. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, as I under- 
stand the situation now, the pending question is the commit- 
tee amendment to paragraph 1102; and the Senator from Mon- 
tuna [Mr. WALSH] moves that the House text, omitting the 
proviso, be substituted for the committee amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT, No. The pending amendment is to strike out 
the provise in paragraph 1102 as written by the House; or, in 
other words, the Senator from Lfontana is perfecting the House 
provision, and then the vote will recur upon the Senate amend- 
ment to the House provision as amended. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think I understand the 
situation. We are voting, then, upon whether we shall strike 
out the House provisions of paragraph 1102? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President, if I correctly understand the 
amendment of the committee, the committee proposed an 
amendment as a substitute for the House provision. Is that 
right? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. BURSUM. Then how can another amendment be sub- 
initted now to perfect the House provision? 

Mr. SMOOT. Because under Rule XVIII either the amend- 
ment or the original proposition can be perfected. The Sena- 
tor from Montana now offers an amendment to the House 
provision to perfect that provision, and that is in order. 

Mr. BURSUM. That is, to take out the proviso? 

Mr. SMOOT. To take it out; and as far as I am concerned, 
and I think the same thing is true of the members of the 
Senate Finance Committee generally, I am perfectly willing to 
accept the amendment offered by the Senator from Montana. 

Mr, BURSUM. That is to make the road clear to have a 
vote on the amount of the duty? 

Mr. SMOOT. As between a straight 25 cents a pound and 
33 cents a pound. 

Mr. BURSUM. That will come on a subsequent vote? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Montana. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I desire also to offer 
what might be termed perfecting amendments to the House 
text. The Senate has just voted to perfect it by striking out 
the proviso, following the amendment of the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. WALSH]. Personally I am not satisfied that 25 cents 
per pound of clean content will be sufficient in every case. I 
think it will be insufficient in a great many cases, I therefore 
move to amend the House text on line 11 of page 140 by striking 
out “25 cents per pound” and inserting “ 28 cents per pound ”; 
on line 12, by striking out “26 cents per pound” and inserting 
“28 cents per pound”; and on line 1f, by striking out “24 
cents per pound” and inserting “ 27 cenvs per pound.” ° 

The real purpose of the amendment, of course—as is apparent 
to anybody who has the text before him—is to fix the specific 
duty at 28 cents per pound on the scoured content, to be fol- 
lowed clear on down through all the grades of wool, With 
28 cents as the specific duty on scoured content, the fine wools 
will be bearing an ad valorem equivalent to 29 per cent, as 
contrasted with an ad valorem equivalent of 35 per cent under 
the Senate committee amendment. That percentage of equiva- 
lent ad valorem, starting with the finest wools and going down 
through the half bloods, three-eighths, and one-quarter bloods, 
to and including the low or coarsest grades, will reach an ad 
valorem ejuivalent of 116 per cent, as contrasted with 137 per 
cent provided for as an ad valorem equivalent in the Senate 
committee amendment, 
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In all seriousness, let me submit to my colleagues that those 
ad valorem equivalents would certainly seem sufficient, vary- 
ing from 29 per cent on the finest wools to 116 per cent on the 
coarsest. It would also seem sufficient to impose a straight 
specific duty on all these grades of wool of 28 cents per scoured 
pound. 

If the proposal made by the Senator from Montana should be . 
adopted by the Senate it would eliminate the difficulty which 
the Senator from Utah has described so often, of carrying these 
rates with a maximum ad valorem into the compensatory duty. 
That difficulty is completely wiped out and no more importance 
can be placed on any utterance with regard to it. A reduction 
from 33.cents to 28 cents does in a very considerable degree 
mitigate the extraordinary situation which exists with respect 
to the ad valorem equivalents among the coarsest wools, and 
will go very, very far in eliminating the criticism which the 
Senator from Wisconsin and some of the rest of us believe 
will inevitably be leveled against this wool schedule in the 
event the Senate committee rates are allowed to stand as 
printed. 

I ask the Senators who have the preservation of the wool in- 
dustry at heart to reflect, first, that this is a great, big country, 
with 110,000,000 people engaged in every conceivable occupa- 
tion; that it is mighty difficult to persuade them that the Con- 
gress has a right—moral, legal, or otherwise—to impose an ad 
valorem equivalent of 130 per cent; and to think, next, that, 
failing to persuade them, the danger will be that they will turn 
and rend these rates at some future session of the Congress, a 
thing which I would regret infinitely. When I say “these 
rates,” I mean the agricultural rates generally, as contained in 
this bill. 

I think the proposal of 28 cents per scoured pound will pro- 
tect the wool industry of this country, and I believe if we were 
given an opportunity and time, we could bring woolgrowers to 
Washington who would admit that 28 cents is sufficient protec- 
tion. I know it is difficult to persuade some of those who think 
of nothing but wool, but I am trying to think of something else 
at the present time. 

Mr. BURSUM: Mr. President, I would like to ask the Sena- 
tor from New York how the 28 cents would cure the ill of which 
he complains in reference to the low-grade wool? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I do not think it cures it entirely. I 
said it mitigated it. It does reduce the equivalent ad valorem 
duty by over 20 per cent in the highest figures. 

Mr. BURSUM. While the ill might be mitigated as to the 
lower grade, it would be slaughtering the great bulk of the in- 
dustry. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I hope the Senator will not use the 
word “slaughtering.” A duty of 28 cents is not going to per- 
mit the woolgrower to be “ slaughtered.” 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I want to say just a word to 
the Senator from New York, and more especially with respect 
to that part of his remarks in which he talked about the people 
not standing for the excessive rates called for. I again want 
to remind the Senator that only last week he stood in this 
Chamber for a duty of 192} per cent in one class, and 119 on 
the other, in the matter of gloves. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Never 192 per cent. 

Mr. GOODING. I meant to say 92 per cent, and agai 119 
per cent. The rate the Senator asked for before the committee 
was 150 per cent. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Again the Senator is mistaken. I never 
asked for 150 per cent before the committee. 

Mr. GOODING. It was asked for by the glove people. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator mentioned me. I did not 
ask for 150 per cent. 

Mr. GOODING. The Senator asked for 119 per cent, did he 
not? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. 
down and dead. 

Mr. GOODING. God knows the sheep industry was dead 
until the emergency tariff law passed. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is not dead now. 

Mr. GOODING. The emergency tariff law revived it, but it 
was dead. We merely want to give it a chance to live. I want 
to say again to the Senator from New York, and to any other 
Senator, as far as that is concerned, that when it is shown 
conclusively that 28 cents is not the difference in the cost of 
production between this country and foreign countries, any 
man who believes in the principle of protection can go out and 
defend these rates before any audience in any part of America. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I shall be very brief, but I 
would like to ask the Senator from Idaho, or the Senator from 


I did, for an industry that is closed 
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Utah, to state the average shrinkage in the case of quarter 
bioods and under. 

Mr. GOODING. It would depend on what part of the coun- 
try it is grown in. 

Mr. SMOOT. The average shrinkage in the United States, 
I think, is about 38, 39, or 40 per cent in quarter bloods and 
below. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. About 33 per cent. 

Mr. BURSUM. Will not the Senator speak so that we on 
this side can hear? 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘The question was, What is the average shrink- 
age in wools produced in the United States in the case of 
quarter bleods and lower? And I said from 38 to 40 per cent. 

Mr. BURSUM. It will reach up to as high as 50 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator asked me for the average shrink- 
age; and that, I think, is what the Tariff Commission gives, 
and that is what I think it would figure. Of course, as soon 
as you get the mediums, fine mediums, and fines, there is a 
different story. 

Mr. BURSUM. The average shrinkage in the western coun- 
try in wools of low grade—that is, carpet wools—is 50 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator did not confine himself to carpet 
wools. 

Mr. LENROOT. Thirty-three and one-half would be a fair 
average, would it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator did not ask me about carpet wools. 
He asked me about quarter bloods. 

Mr. LENROOT. The point of my inquiry was this: Will 33 
cents a scoured pound upon the fine wools, shrinking 663 per 
cent, give a protection of 11 cents a pound in the grease? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is correct. 

Mr, LENROOT. Upon the coarse wools 33 cents a pound will 
give a protection of 22 cents a pound in the grease. Am I right? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will figure that out. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I want to say that, as far as 
Idaho and the West generally are concerned, the coarse wools 
shrink anywhere from 50 to 55 per cent, unless it is the Soda 
Springs wool. There is no wool I know of in America that 
shrinks 33 per cent unless it is washed. I think I have the 
records here from the manufacturers, if I can find them. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is slightly over 22 per cent. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is the point I wanted to bring out, 
that, as a matter of fact, a duty of 33 cents on the scoured pound 
will, upon the average, afford a protection of 11 cents a pound 
upon the fine wool, and the same rate will afford a protection, 
if the shrinkage is 334 per cent, of 22 cents a pound on the 
coarse wool, and if the shrinkage is 50 per cent, instead of 334 
per cent, the protection upon the coarse wool in the grease 
would be 16% cents a pound, as against 11 cents a pound upon 
the fine wool. 

Mr. SMOOT.. The Senator has figured it correctly, I think. 
If it were 50 per cent, and the wools were 15 cents, it would be 
30 cents scoured. 

Mr. LENROOT. So, Mr. President, the point I want to make 
is that the rate of 33 cents a pound, as proposed by the com- 
mittee, does give a very much higher rate of duty upon the 
coarser wools than upon the finer wools. 

Mr. STANFISLD. The Senator is undoubtedly aware of the 
fact that the difference in the shrinkage is due to the amount 
of grease and dirt in the fleece. The grower is not concerned 
about the protection on the grease and dirt. 

Mr. LENROOT. My only point was that when we are fig- 
uring the amount of protection on the wool in the grease, it 
does give that protection on the wool in the grease. 

Mr. STANFIELD. But there is the dirt and grease, which 
does not need protection. 

Mr. LENROOT. If fine wool in the grease is worth 50 cents 
a pound and the coarse wool in the grease is worth 24 cents a 
pound—my rates are all too high, of course; but I am giving 
those figures simply for purposes of illustration—in the one 
case the 33 cents duty will add 11 cents a pound to the 50-cent 
wool and 22 cents a pound to the 24-cent wool, but to the 
grower it gives about the same protection per pound. 

Mr. BURSUM. I subniit that the difference is only due to 
the fact that there is more dirt and more grease in one wool 
than in the other. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator from Wisconsin is not a sheep- 
man, but he does understand that. 

Mr. BURSUM. The duty is based on clean wool and nothing 
else. 

Mr. LENROOT. I understand that. 

Mr. BURSUM. While we are on this question, of course, it 
‘is impossible to impose any duty en a specifie plan or any other 
plan which would give absolute justice to every grade and class 
of wool, 


Mr. LENROOT. f understand that. 

Mr. BURSUM. Under an amendment providing for a maxi- 
a of 60 per cent, I have analyzed what would be the ef- 
Mr. LENROOT. I do not yield for the Senator to make a 
statement of that sort. That is water which has gone ‘ealtie 
the bridge. That has been settled by the Senate. I have ac- 
cepted the decision of the Senate. I hope the Senator from 
New Mexico will let it go at that. I am not renewing the 

proposition. I have not offered any amendment. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Does not the Senator know that you 
can not talk without interruption here? So why try? 

Mr. BURSUM. We passed on only one paragraph. 

Mr. LENROOT. I have just stated that I was beaten upon 
that, fairly beaten, and I aecept the decision of the Senate. I 
have not offered a 60 per cent amendment in this paragraph, and 
I am not going to offer one. 

Mr. BURSUM. [I understood the Senator had offered an 
amendment to the first paragraph and a similar amendment to 
the second paragraph. 

Mr. LENROOT. If my amendment to the first paragraph had 
prevailed, I probably would have offered it to the second, but 
it did not prevail. So the Senator has it his way; and is he not 
satisfied? 

Mr. BURSUM. I simply wanted to submit this analysis for 
the Recorp, for the enlightenment of Senators. 

Mr. LENROOT. Every time I get upom my feet I am not 
a to talk consecutively for five minutes, and I wonder 
way 

Mr. BURSUM. I beg the Senator’s pardon. I will not inter- 
rupt him any more. 

Mr. LENROOT. As I said, I am not going to offer any 
amendment to this section, but I do want to take this oppor- 
tunity, because I hope I will not have toe speak again upon this 
paragraph, of entering my protest against the amendment of the 
committee, im the form it proposes to impose the duty, as against 
the plan of the House, giving the duty, whatever is to be im- 
posed, upon the scoured content, and I ani very eager to know 
how the committee can by any possibility justify this bracket 
system they have reported to the Senate. Under this bracket 
system, if wool comes in, for imstamce, with a shrinkage of 67 
per cent, it will take a rate of 10.6 cents per pound. But 1 per 
eent higher will mean just 1 cent per pound difference in duty. 
How can that be justified? The endless litigation that is sure 
to result frem the bracket system must be admitted. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, | think if the Senator from 
Wisconsin will support the schedule with the brackets out and 
make it straight 33 cents the committee will take that amend- 
ment. We will agree to that if the Senator will agree to it. 

Mr. LENROOT. I very much hope the bracket system will 
be stricken out, because that certainly would be something 
gained ; but, of course, the Senator from Idaho does not want to 
make trades with me on the floor here in that way. 

So, Mr. President, I simply enter my. objection. If the com- 
mittee are going to insist upon the braeket system it seems to 
me before it is voted upon they ought to be willing to defend it, 
so that we may know, whether it be 33 cents or 28 cents upon 
the scoured content as determined is fair to everybody, that it 
will be fair to the consumer and fair to the grower. The 
bracket system can not possibly be fair. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Do I understand there is any objection 
to my proposal to perfect the House text by substituting 28 
for 25? 

Mr. SMOOT. There may be objection to it, especially if we 
strike out the House provision and put in the paragraph without 
the brackets. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. In any event the issue would be 33 
or 28. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I know that. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. What I want to know is this: Would 
the Senator rather have the issue between 23 and 33 on the one 
side, or between 28 and 33 on the other side? 

Mr. SMOOT. We might as well have the question determined 
between 25 and 33, and then if the Senator wants a vote on re- 
ducing it from 33 to 28, he can get at it in that way. There are a 
number of Senators who do not feel like voting for 28. Of 
course, they would vote for it as against 25, but they do not want 
to be plaeed on record as voting for 28 cents. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I suppose I must be very careful about 
the sensibilities Of some of my colleagues. If that is the case, 
of course, I shall relieve them of ail embarrassment. 

Mr. LENROOT. No Senator would be in the position of 
voting for 28 as against 33 if this is accepted, because they still 
would have the opportunity of voting upon 25. 
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Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator from Wisconsin fails to 
appreciate the tender sensibilities of some Senators. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, it seems to me we 
ought to have the House provision perfected if we want to vote 
for it or against it. If it requires unanimous consent to do 
what has been suggested, I shall not object to it myself. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I merely asked if there was any objec- 
tion to perfecting the House provision. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Perfect it, and then we will vote 
upon the question as between that and the Senate committee 
provision. 

Mr. McCUMBER. There could be no objection to making the 
motion. The Senator has that right. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have made the motion. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I shall vote against it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. My amendment would make it 28 in- 
stead of 25. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I would like to vote against that and then 
vote in the next paragraph for 83. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
Tn the event the Senate declines to permit perfection of the 
House text by increasing 25 to 28 cents and the committee 
amendment of 83 cents is substituted for the original 25-cent 
rate of the House, would it then be in order to offer an amend- 
ment to reduce 83 cents to 28 cents? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the opinion of the Chair 
it would not be in order. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. May I ask, if Senators are willing to 
say in advance what they will do, if no change is made in the 
House text before the issue is joined as between the Senate 
committee amendment and the House text as now perfected by 
the Senator from Montana, will it then be in order to move to 
insert 28 cents instead of 33 cents? 

Mr. McCUMBER. It is possible I do not understand the 
question, but it seems to me the Senator can move at any time 
before we vote on it to amend the proposed committee amend- 
ment. If the committee amendment is 33 cents, there is no 
question in my mind but that the Senator can move to strike 
out “33” and insert “ 28,” if that is what he wants. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator knows perfectly well that 
the Senator from New York would have to send for a professor 
of mathematics to make any such change in the committee 
amendment. See what it does. It starts in with the bracket 
providing 93 per cent shrinkage and 1.6 cents duty per pound 
and runs over two and a half pages down to a shrinkage of 
not to exceed 10 per cent and a rate of 29.4 cents. We would 
have to work out all of those decimals, All I ask is that we 
do it in a sensible way. If the Senator insists that we shall 
not change the House text in the direction which the Senator 
himself desires by comparison, I shall have to ask for a roll 
call in order to get the views of the Senate as to whether it 
prefers 28 cents to 25 c.nts. That is all there is to it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If the Senator will allow me, the Senator 
can move as a substitute for all the brackets an amendment 
that will simply read 83 cents upon the scoured content, if 
he so desires, or he can say 28 cents upon the scoured content. 
There is nothing to prevent the Senator in a single sentence 
moving to amend the Senate committee amendment in that way. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Move to amend the Senate committee 
amendment? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly; by substituting for all these 
brackets a declaration that the duty shall be 28 cents upon the 
scoured content. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is just as easy to do it one way as 
another. I thought my way was just as easy. It will take a 
roll call, and only one roll call in any event. I am more than 
willing to follow the guidance of the chairman of the com- 
mittee, and when it is all over I would like him to tell me pri- 
vately what he has gained. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am inclined to think that possibly be- 
fore we get through there may be a change in these brackets to 
a straight 33 cents per pound rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am perfectly willing right now to withdraw 
the brackets and put it in at 33 cents on the scoured basis. 

Mr. POMEREND. Mr. President, I would like to understand 
the matter, if I may interrupt whichever Senator has the floor. 
The Senator from North Dakota has just said that they might 
change a certain section here so as to make the rate 38 cents a 
pound. What does that mean? 

Mr. SMOOT. It means to strike out all the brackets, which 
are equivalent to 31 per cent, with a 8-cent difference, and 
simply impose a duty of 33 cents on the scoured content and 


do away with all the brackets, 








Mr. WALSH of Montana. That would make it necessary to 
revise the language so that it would read: 

Wools, not specially provided for, and hair of the Angora goat, 
alpaca and other like animals, imported in the grease or washed, 33 
cents a pound. 

Mr. Favre So it would read 33 cents a pound on the clean 
content. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is identically the language 
of the House text. So in lieu of that why may we not just 
amend the House provision by substituting 33 for 25? 

Rc ase SMOOT. There is some difference in the House pro- 
vision. 

Mr. POMERENE. What is expected to be gained by that 
change? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. After the matter has been 
before the committee all these months, they do not know what 
language to use in the paragraph! 

Mr. SMOOT. It would be very much easier to administer. 
The officials of the Tariff Commission claim that it would be 
very much easier to administer, and I myself think that it 
would be. 

Mr. POMERENE. It would be easier to administer, perhaps, 
if we would put diamonds and doughnuts under the same rate 
of duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. But that is not what this is. I think we are 
doing exactly what the Senator from Ohio would like to have 
done. 

Mr. POMERENE. I would like to have it in some form so 
that I can study it, if possible. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator has studied the House provision, 
no doubt? 

Mr. POMERENE, I think I understand it fairly well. 

Mr. SMOOT. It would be exactly the same as the House 
provision, although we would make a flat 33 cents a pound on 
the clean content of the wool. 

Mr. POMERENE. Will it be the purpose of the Finance 
Committee to accept the House provision with that amendment 
rather than the amendments to paragraph 1102 which are pro- 
posed here in the bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the object of it, but there will be a 
little change in the House provision. In other words, if the 
Senator will follow the language of the House provision, if 
the change is made, it will read as follows: 

Wools, not specifically provided for, and hair of the Angora goat 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I understood that I had 
the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New York 
has the floor. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I merely wish an opportunity to offer 
an amendment. I would not interrupt the Senator at all, but I 
want to know that my amendment is the pending question. I 
send the amendment to the desk. In lieu of the matter pro- 
posed to be substituted by the committee, I move the following. 
I withdraw my other amendment which I have previously 
offered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. In lieu of the matter proposed 
to be inserted by the committee as paragraph 1102, the Senator 
from New York proposes to insert the following: 

Par. 1102. Wools, not specially provided for, and hair of the Angora 
goat, Cashmere goat, alpaca, and other like animals, imported in the 
grease or washed, 28 cents per pound of clean content ; imported in the 
scoured state, 28 cents per pound of clean content; imported on the 
skin, 27 cents per pound of clean content. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from New York to the 
amendment of the committee. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, may I inquire 
of the Senator from New York why he does not offer this as an 
amendment to the committee amendment? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is just what I have done. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I understood that the Senator 
had changed his first proposal. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The effect of the amendment is to wipe 
out all of the brackets as provided in the Senate committee 
amendment, to eliminate, as suggested by the Senator from 
Montana, the original language providing a maximum ad va- 
lorem and substituting 28 cents for 33 cents. 

Mr. SMOOT, Will the Senator allow us to perfect the com- 
mittee amendment now and then offer his amendment reducing 
the 33 cents to 28 cents? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I will allow the committee to do any- 
thing they desire to do so long as I may get a vote on 28 cents 
in lieu of 83 cents. I am following the advice of the Senator 
from North Dakota. 
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Mr. POMERENE. Under this arrangement will there be an 
opportunity to vote on the 25-cent rate? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; there will be an opportunity to vote on 
25 cents on the amendment that I wish to offer at this time. 
If Senators will take the bill and look at paragraph 1102 I 
will read it as it is proposed to have it amended. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, Does the Senator intend to 
offer that amendment for the committee to-day? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I do, As proposed to be amended now 
the paragraph would read: 

Par. 1102. Wools, not specially provided for, and hair of the Angora 
Rott, alpaca and other like animals, imported in the grease or w a, 


3 cents per pound of clean content; imported in the scoured state 


cents arr pound; imported on the skin, 32 cents per pound of clean 


conten 

That is the way it would read if amended. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator offer that as a substitute 
for the committee amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mr, McCUMBER. Before the Senator offers that amend- 
ment I call his attention to the fact that the House text, 
paragraph 1102, leaves out Cashmere goat, which the Senate 
committee inserted, and I think that change ought to be made 
before the Senator offers the other amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say that the reason of that is because 
of a decision which has been rendered by the Treasury Depart- 
ment as to what Cashmere wool is. With that modification, I 
will say to the Senator from North Carolina, I now offer the 
amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. So that the situation is 
that the committee has withdrawn its amendment and sub- 
stitutes another amendment, which the Senator from New York 
proposes to amend by reducing the rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator from New York would allow 
me to offer the amendment proposing 33 cents, then the Sena- 
tor from New York could offer his amendment proposing 28 
cents. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Clearly this is the situation: If the 
amendment now proposed by the Senator from Utah is 
adopted, I can offer no further amendment to the committee 
amendment, for it would be an amendment in the third 
degree. ; 

Mr. SMOOT. .But the Senator may, by unanimous consent, 
offer an amendment after this amendment shall have been 
adopted, and I do not think there will be any objection to his 
doing so. 

Mr. LENROOT. That may only be done by unanimous 
consent, 

Mr. SMOOT. It may be done by unanimous consent. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. But I am not going to take that 
chance. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I desire to raise this point for the con- 
sideration of the Chair and of the Senate: The Senate com- 
mittee under the offer made by the Senator from New York 
withdraws the previous amendment and substitutes another 
proposed amendment. The Senator from New York may move 
to amend the substitute before it is voted upon. 

Mr. SMOOT. And the amendment of the Senator from New 
York would not then be in the third degree. 

Mr. McCUMBER,. The Senator from New York does not need 
to wait until the committee amendment is voted on. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Will I have a right to do that in a par- 
liamentary sense? 

Mr. SMOOT, Certainly. In offering the new amendment I 
withdraw the committee amendment in paragraph 1102, begin- 
ning in line 16, page 140, down to and including line 11 on page 
1438. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I had generally understood 
before we took up the pending bill that a committee bringing in 
an amendment, like an individual Senator bringing in an 
amendment, could perfect the amendment at any time before 
it was voted on, but I have understood the Chair has hereto- 
fore held that that rule did not obtain with reference to the 
pending measure, and I do not think we have been proceeding 
under that rule. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that the method of 
procedure he has referred to is in accordance with Rule XVIII. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is the rule which has always obtained 
up to this time, but we have been operating under a different 
rule, and when the Committee on Finance has desired to change 
its amendment we have taken a vote upon the question. If it is 
now proposed to do so, I think we should have to do it by 
unanimous consent, 
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Mr. SMOOT. No; for in this case the committee withdraws 
the first amendment and offers another amendment, and that is 
an amendment only in the first degree. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. Merely to get the parliamentary situation in 
proper state, I desire to ask by what right it is that the chair- 
man of the committee or a Senator who is a member of the 
committee withdraws or modifies an amendment? Have they 
been authorized to do so by the committee? I am only speaking 
from a parliamentary standpoint. 

Mr. McCUMBER. It may only be done by unanimous con- 
sent, of course. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is correct. 

Mr. SIMMONS. - Under the rule under which we have been 
operating that is absolutely true. 

Mr. BURSUM. I understood the Senator asked unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Of course. 

Mr. SMOOT. In order that there may be no mistake about 
the matter, I ask unanimous consent that the amendment to 
paragraph 1102 as submitted by the committee be withdrawn 
and that the following amendment be made to paragraph 1102 
of the House provision—— 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Not “made” but “ proposed.” 

Mr. SMOOT. That the amendment be proposed as a substi- 
tute therefor. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Before that question is put, may I 
again ask the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoot] and the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. McCumper] what objection there is 
to giving me permission to perfect the House text? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator will get a vote upon the 28-cent 
rate. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. But the Senator from North Dakota 
objects. 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; I do not object. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator so stated to me. Of 
course, I can put it to a vote, I suppose, but I simply want to 
know the situation. Here comes the committee and completely 
reverses itself as to the mechanics of the provision assessing 
this duty, and asks leave by unanimous consent to change the 
whole mechanism of appraising the wool as it comes in, or very 
largely so, in its administrative features. Yet when a Senator 
gets up on the floor and asks leave to change a rate from 25 
cents to 28 cents in the House text the chairman of the com- 
mittee objects. What is the idea? 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, if I may say a word, I desire to 
suggest that it is not a matter that requires unanimous consent 
under our rules. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have said that it did not. 

Mr. LODGE. Under our rules a Senator may modify the 
original text which it is proposed to strike out—— 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is what I wanted to do without 
forcing the Senate to a roll call. 

Mr. LODGE. Or he may move to amend the language which 
is proposed as a substitute. He may perfect both the part pro- 
posed to be stricken out and the part proposed to be inserted. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I offered my amendment to the House 
text. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator has a perfect right to do that. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. But I thought I could avoid a roll call 
on it. I have been begging for 15 or 20 minutes to do that, 
but some Senators seem to be sensitive about voting as between 
a rate of 25 cents and 28 cents. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator from New York object to the 
committee amendment being offered? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Not at all. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator from Utah has a right to offer 
the amendment. The Senator from New York could not object 
to that. 

Mr. SMOQOT. Then, I now offer the amendment, which is as 
follows: 

Wools, not specially provided for, and hair of the Angora goat, 
Cashmere goat, alpaca, and other like animals, imported in the grease 
or washed, 33 cents per pound of clean content; imported in the 
scoured state, 83 cents per pound; imported on the skin, 32 cents per 
pound of clean content. 

Mr. WILLIS. Does the Senator from Utah propose to strike 
out all of the brackets? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I ask unanimous consent that that may 
be done. ° 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. LENROOT. That is, there is no objection to a modifica- 
tion of the amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. No. 
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Mr. ASHURST. Of course, I do not object to the request of 
the Senator from Utah, but I make the point he does not need 


to ask unanimous consent. It is the procedure, the practice 
being followed, to which I dbject. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was compelled to ask unanimous consent to 
withdraw the amendment which has been reported by the com- 
mittee. That*is the only purpose for which I asked unanimous 
consent, and that was granted. Now I offer the amendment. 

Mr. ASHURST. I am not objecting; but this is the same 
question we had up a month and a half ago, when I tried to 
point out the error into which we would fall. The Senator from 
New York does not need unanimous consent to offer his 
amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. No. 

Mr. ASHURST. There is no rule of parliamentary law more 
clearly fixed than that the matter proposed to be stricken ,out 
and the matter proposed to be inserted in lieu thereof may 
each be perfected. Neither the Senator from New York nor the 
Senator from Utah needs unanimous consent, and I hope they 
will withdraw their requests for unanimous consent. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, despite what the Senator from 
Arizona says, there is nothing to prevent them from asking 
unanimous consent if they want to. A Senator may ask 
unanimous consent for anything. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that a vete be taken upon the amendment 
I have offered. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I think my motion is 
preferential. I therefore withdraw the last amendment which 
I sent to the desk, and I renew the motion which I made be- 
fore—that is,.on line 11, page 140, to strike out “25” and insert 
“98”: on line 12, to strike out “26 cents” and insert “28 
cents”; on line 13, to strike out “ 24 cents” and substitute “27 
cents,” and, if the Senate does not ebject—and I am sure it 
will not—on line 10, after the words “Angora goat,” insert 
“ Cashmere goat.” 

Mr. WALSH .of Montana. Mr. President, I notice in :the 
House text there is a difference of 1 cent per pound fixed be- 
tween the rate on the clean content of wool in the grease or 
washed and wool in the scoured state, but there is no difference 
in the rate fixed by the Senator from New York in his amend- 
ment. I can not myself understand why there should be a dif- 
ference in the rate on the clean content and the rate on the 
seoured content; but, apparenthy, there must be some reason, 
because the distinction was made. I wondered what the reason 
was, and I should like to have the Senator from New York con- 
sider whether there should not be the same differential in his 
amendment. Perhaps the Senator from Utah can explain why, 
but I notice that the Senator from Utah in his amendment also 
fixes exactly the same rate. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I followed the example of the commit- 
tee in that respect. 

Mr. WALSH :of Montana. I should like to-ask the Senator 
from Utah, then, to explain to us why this differential was put 
in the House text and he neglected to put it in his amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. The House must have taken into consideration 
that wool coming in here in the grease or washed had to be 
scoured, and for that reason they made a cent a pound differ- 
ence between the content of the grease and the washed weol 
and the content of the scoured wool. The Finance Committee, 
however, can not see any reason why that should be done, and 
I am quite sure that there should not be any difference. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President, was not that extra 1 cent a 
pound put in for the purpose of affording some little benefit to 
the scouring mills of this country? I think that was the only 
object of placing a higher duty on the scoured wool than upon 
the clean content of the other wool. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that, in my opinion, 
there is no reason for it whatever. 

Mr. BURSUM. I think that was the reason it was placed 
there—simply to afford the scouring mills of this country a 
1-cent advantage over the foreign scouring mills. 

Severart SENATORS, Vote! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is.on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from New York. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. ‘On that I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. My amendment, the ‘Senate will under- 
stand, is to perfect the House text. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, if the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New York prevails, those who 
want an opportunity to vote for a rate of 25 cents per pound 
on the clean content of wool will be deprived of that oppor- 
tunity. If his motion prevails, there will then ‘be merely a 


choice between the rate of 33 cents and a rate of 28 cents. 





Therefore a vote against his amendment is a vote to retain the 
opportunity to vote against the committee amendment and for 
a 25-cent rate. 

Mr. LENROOT,. Mr, President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ‘WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

_ Mr. LENROOT. That is hardly correct, I will say, because 
the Senator would still have the opportunity to amend the 
committee amendment as it now stands to reduce the rate from 
83 cents to 25 cents. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. My amendment is to the House text, 
_ it will not deprive the Senator the opportunity to which he 
refers. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, we have gone at it in rather a 


complicated way, but the purpese I understand is to substitute 
28 cents for 33 cents. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Not on this vote. 

Mr. LODGE. Not on this vote, and therefore this vote .does 
not greatly matter. Whatever is done as to the :amendment of 
the Senator from New York,.a vote will come later as between 
the 28-cent rate and the 33-eent rate. The pending amend- 
ment merely affects the House text, but the decisive vote will 
have to come on leaving the House text and defeating the com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr. LENROOT. I should like to state just what the effect of 
the amendment is. If this amendment is not adopted and the 
committee amendment is defeated it -will leave the rate at 25 
cents. If the committee amendment is defeated and the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New York is adopted, it will leave the 
rate at ‘28 cents. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘The Senator has stated correctly. 

Mr. WARREN. That is, so far.as the Senate is concerned, 
but the House will have to act upon it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, in order that the 
test may be altogether fair, I think that the two motions aught 
to be pending at one and the same time. Of course, if the 
amendment now offered .by the Senator from New York, to re- 
duce the rate from 38 cents to'28 cents, should be defeated, it 
would be uséless for any Senator to propose an amendment to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Utah on behalf 
of the committee to reduce the rate from 33 cents to 25 cents, 
Therefore the matter will be foreclosed for all practical pur- 
poses if the motion of ‘the ‘Senator from New ‘York shall be de- 
feated. 

An opportunity ought to be given to perfect both texts; so 
that the motion, it seems to me, should lie on behalf of anyone 
who desires to make it—possibly ‘the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. WALsH]—to amend the amendment offered on behalf 
of the committee ‘by 'the Senator from Utah to reduce the rate 
from 38 to 25:cents. Then there‘would be 'the two motions pend- 
ing, the one applicable to the House text and the other ap- 
plicable to the Senate text. Then ‘the question would arise as 
to which should have precedence. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, the fact that an amendment is 
offered to perfect the House text, and is defeated, does not in 
the least prevent the same amendment being offered to ‘perfect 
the proposed Senate amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I will:say to the Senator from 
Massachusetts that I appreciate ‘that perfectly; but the Senator 
from Massachusetts will appreciate equally as ‘well ‘that if the 
amendment offered by the Senator from New York ‘is defeated 
it will signify that the Senate does not (desire ‘to reduce the rate 
to 28 cents, and it would then be useless to offer the other 
amendment, unless, indeed, some ‘Senators might vote, coneed- 
ing that it was too high. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. In 60 far as Imay authorize it, I have 
no objection whatsoever to anyone on the other side or anyone 
in the Senate offering an amendment to the committee amend- 
ment before my amendment is voted on. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Let me make this suggestion to 
the Senator from New York—— 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Or I will withhold my amendment until 
any other amendment is offered. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That was my suggestion. Possibly 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] will care, then, 
to make the motion which I suggested. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. ‘Then, do I understand that if I with- 
draw this amendment temporarily another amendment will be 
offered? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I will do that,; yes, sir. 
Mr. WADSWORTH. To the committee amendment? 
Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Very well. 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana. I am not sure, upon reflection, that 
that would be pertinent, because that would be merely restoring 
the House text. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. No; it would not be restor- 
ing the House text, because the proviso would be out of the 
House text. 

Mr. LENROOT. But we would have a vote upon the 25 cents. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Does the Senator want to offer it? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I can not do it. 

Mr. LENROOT, Yes; the Senator can offer it to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
ment, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York temporarily withdraw his amendment? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I do. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Upon reflection, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I prefer not to offer the amendment at this time. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Let us vote upon the amendment offered by 
the Senator from New York. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I renew my amendment, Mr. President. 

Mr. LODGH. That amendment is to the House text? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. To the House text. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon the 
amendment offered by the Senator from New York to the House 
text. The amendment will be stated. 

The Assistant Secretakgy. It is proposed to amend the 
House text in four particulars, so that if amended it will read: 

Par. 1102. Wools, not specially provided for, and hair of the Angora 
goat, Cashmere goat, alpaca, and other like animals, imported in the 
grease or washed, 28 cents per pound of clean content; inrported in the 
scoured state, 28 cents per pound; imported on the skin, 27 cents per 
pound of clean content. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New York, on which the yeas 
and nays have been demanded and ordered. The Secretary will 
call the roll. 

The Assistant Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BALL (when his name was called). Making the same 
transfer as on the previous vote, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. DIAL (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement of my pair and transfer as on the previous vote, 
I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. GLASS (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. Dirni1ncHam], 
In his absence, and not knowing how he would vote on this ques- 
tion, I withhold my vote. If at liberty to vote, I should vote 
“ nay.” 

Mr. HALE (when his name was called). 
announcement as before, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNpEerwoop]. I am 
informed, however, that on this question that Senator would 
vote as I intend to vote, and I am therefore at liberty to vote. 
I vote “nay.” 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). 
my pair as on the previous vote, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. NEW (when his name was called). Again transferring 
my pair as on the previous ballot, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. ROBINSON (when his name was called). Transferring 
my pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. SurHer- 
LAND] to the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Rerp], I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. STANLEY (when his name was called). Transferring 
my pair with my colleague [Mr. Ernst] to the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry], I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). 
Transferring my general pair with the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. Witi1AMs] to the Senator from Maine {Mr. Frernatp}, I 
vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr.. CALDER. I am paired with the senior Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Hargis], and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Making the same announcement 
regarding my pair as on the previous vote, I vote “nay.” I 
also desire to announce that the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
PirrMAN], if present and not paired, would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SMITH (after having voted in the negative). I inquire 
if the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Ster_ine] has voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not voted. 

Mr. SMITH. I have a pair with that Senator, but I am in- 
formed that if present he would vote as I have voted, so I will 
allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. GLASS. I find that I can transfer my general pair with 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. DittincHam] to the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. UNpERwoop], which I do, and vote “ nay.” 


Then I will offer the amend- 


Making the same 


Transferring 
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Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the fol- 
lowing general pairs: 

The Senator from New Jersey (Mr. Epce] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Etk1ns] with the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison]; 

The Senator from California [Mr. Jounson] with the Sena. 
tor from Georgia [Mr. Watson] ; and 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] with the Sena- 
tor from Montana [Mr. Myers]. 

The result was announced—yeas 6, nays 54, as follows: 

YBAS—6. 


McCormick 


NAYS—54. 


Nelson Smith 

New Smoot 
Newberry Spencer 
Nicholson Stanfield 
Norbeck Stanley 
Overman Swanson 
Pepper Trammell 
Phipps Walsh, Mass, 
Pomerene Walsh, Mont, 
Ransdell Warren 
Robinson Watson, Ind, 
Sheppard Willis 
Shortridge 

Simmons 


NOT VOTING—36, 
Fletcher McLean 
Gerry Myers 
Harris Norris 
Harrison Oddie 


Johnson Owen 
Keyes Page 


King Pittman 
Ernst La Follette Poindexter Weller 


Fernald McKellar Rawson Williams 

So Mr. WApsworTH’s amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is on the 
committee amendment, as modified. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I move to amend the 
Senate committee amendment by striking out “33 cents” and 
substituting “28 cents” in both places where the figures “33” 
occur; and where the figures “32” occur, I move to substitute 

Mr. McCUMBER. Is not that what we have just voted on? 

Mr. LODGE. No; this is a proposal to amend the committee 
amendment. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from New 
York if this is an amendment to the committee amendment? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is, and it brings up squarely the 
question of 33 cents or 28 cents. 

Mr. BURSUM. Is not that what we have just voted on? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No; we voted as between 25 cents and 
28 cents. 

Mr. SIMMONS. In other words, 
either 33 cents or 28 cents. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. In my amendment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. There is no other chance to amend. 

Several Senators called for the yeas and nays, and they were 
ordered, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. TI ask to have the amendment stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. It is proposed to amend the modi- 
fied committee amendment as follows: e 

Strike out “33” where it first occurs and insert “28”; where 
it occurs the second time, strike out “33” and insert “28”; 
and in the last line, where the numerals “32” occur, insert 
“27,” so that, if amended, it will read: 

Par. 1102. Wools, not specially provided for, and hair of the An- 
gora goat, Cashmere goat, alpaca, and other like animals, imported 
in the grease or washed, 28 cents per pound of clean content; imported 
in the scoured state, 28 cents ss pound; imported on the skin, 27 
cents per pound of clean content. 

Mr. LODGE. That is the proposed amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is. The yeas and nays hay- 
ing been ordered, the Secretary will call the roll, 

The Assistant Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BALL (when his name was called). Making the same 
transfer as before, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. CALDER (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Georgia {Mr. Harris], and ia his 
absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. DIAL (when his name was called). Making the same an- 
nouncement as to my pair and its transfer, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. GLASS (when his name was called). [ have a pair with 
the senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. DintincuHam]. I can 


Borah 


Wadsworth 
Jones, Wash. 


Kellogg 
Lenroot 


Ashurst Glass 
Brand 

andegee 
Broussard 
Bursum 
Cameron 
Capper 
Caraway 
Colt 


Hitchcock 
Jones, N, Mex. 
Kendrick 
Ladd 

Lodge 
McCumber 
MeKinley 
McNary 
Moses 


France 
Frelinghuysen 


Reed 
Shields 
Sterling 
Sutherland 
Townsend 
Underwood 
Watson, Ga. 


Calder 
Crow 
Culberson 
Cummins 
Dillingham 
Edge 
Elkins 


the only alternative is 
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not get a transfer, and therefore I withhold my vote. If per- 
mitted to vote, I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. HALE (when his name was called). 
announcement as before, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the Senator from Alabama [Mr, UNDERWwoop] to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Crow] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). 
pair as on the previous vote and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. NEW (when his name was called). Transferring my 
pair as on the previous ballots on this day, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. ROBINSON (when his name was called). Announcing 
the same pair and transfer as on the last vote, I vote “‘ yea.” 

Mr. SMITH (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. STEeRLine], and 
being unable to secure a transfer I withhold my vote. If per- 
mitted to yote, I would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. STANLEY (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as to my pair and transfer, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). I am 
informed that if the Senator from Nevada [Mr. PirrtmMAN] were 
present, he would: vote “nay.” Therefore I transfer my general 
pair with the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. W1rL1AmMs] 
to the Senator from Nevada [Mr. PITTMAN] and vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLEAN] with the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. MyrErs]; 

The Senator from California [Mr. JoHNSON] with the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Watson] ; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ELKINs] with the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison]; and 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epce] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma {Mr. Owen]. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I desire to announve that the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. P1ttMAN] is absent on account of 
iliness in his family, and if he were present he would vote 
“nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 19, nays 38, as follows: 


Making the same 


I transfer my 


YEAS—19. 
Borah Jones, Wash. Pomerene Trammell 
Caraway Kellogg Robinson Wadsworth 
Dial Lenroot Simmons Walsh, Mass. 
Heflin McCormick Stanley Walsh, Mont. 
Hitchcock Overman Swanson 
NAYS—38, 
Asharst France McKinley Sheppard 
Ball Frelinghuysen McNary Shortridge 
Brandegee Gooding Moses Smoot 
Broussard Hale New Spencer 
Bursum Harreld Newberry Stanfield 
Cameron Jones, N. Mex, Nicholson Warren 
Capper Kendrick Norbeck Watson, Ind. 
Colt Ladd Pepper Willis 
Curtis Lodge Phipps 
du Pont McCumber Ransdell 
NOT VOTING—=39. 
Calder Gerry Myers Shields 
Crow Glass Nelson Smith 
Culberson Harris Norris Sterling 
Cummins Harrison Oddie Sutherland 
Dillingham Johnson Owen Townsend 
Edge Keyes Page Underwood 
Elkins King Pittman Watson, Ga. 
Ernst La Follette Poindexter Weller 
Fernald McKellar Rawson Williams 
Fletcher McLean Reed 


So Mr, Wadsworth’s amendment to the committee amendment 
as modified was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the com- 
mittee amendment as modified. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I ask for the yeas and nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Assistant Secre- 


tary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BALL (when his name was called). 
transfer as before, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CALDER (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harris], and in his 
absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. DIAL (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as to my pair and its transfer as on the former 
ballot, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. GLASS (when his name was called). If permitted to 
vote, I should vote “nay,” but I have a general pair with the 
senior Senator from Vermont [{Mr. DirtrncHam], and in his 
absence I shall have to withhold my vote. 

Mr. HALE (when his name was called). 
announcement as before, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was ¢ alled). 
transfer of my pair as before, I vote “ yea.” 


Making the same 


Making the same 


Making the same 
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Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). 
my pair as on the previous vote, I vote “ yea.” 

_ Mr. NEW (when his name was called). Repeating the an- 
nouncement as to the transfer of my pair, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. ROBINSON (when his name was called). Announcing 
the same transfer as on the last vote, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SMITH (when his name was called). Making the same 
statement as to my pair and being unable to get a transfer, I 
withhold my vote. If permitted to vote I would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. STANLEY (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement with reference to my pair and its transfer, 
I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SWANSON (when hig name was called). On this ques- 
tion I have a pair with the senior Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Curtis], and in his absence I withhold my vote. If he were 
present and voting he would vote “yea” and I would vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). Mak- 
ing the Same announcement as on the last roll call, I vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to announce that the 
senior Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] is necessarily absent 
on account of illness, and that the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Oppiz] is necessarily absent. If present these Senators would 
vote “ yea.” 

I also desire to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] with the Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. Myers]; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epczt] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN] ; 

The Senator from California [Mr. Jonnson] with the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. WATSON]; and 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ELtxrns] with the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi {Mr. Harrison]. 

The result was announced—yeas 38, nays 16, as follows: 


Transferring 


YEAS—38. 
Ashurst Frelinghuysen McCumber Sheppard 
Bali Gooding McKinley Shortridge 
Brandegee Hale McNary Smoot 
Broussard Harreld Moses Spencer 
Bursum Jones, N. Mex. New Stanfield 
Cameron Jones, Wash. Newberry Warren 
Capper Kendrick pomeeen Watson, Ind. 
Colt Keyes per Willis 
du Pont Ladd Ph pps 
France Lodge Ransdell 
NAYS—16. 
Borah Hitchcock Pomerene Trammell 
Caraway Kellogg Robinson Wadsworth 
Dial Lenroot Simmons Walsh, Mass. 
Heflin Overman Stanley Walsh, Mont. 
NOT VOTING—42. 

Calder Gerry Nelson Smith 
Crow Glass Norbeck Sterling 
Culberson Harris Norris Sutherland 
Cummins Harrison Oddie Swanson 
Curtis Johnson Owen Townsend 
Dillingham ane Page Underwood 

ge La Follette Pittman Watson, Ga. 
Elkins MeCormick Poindexter Weller 
Ernst McKellar Rawson Williams 
Fernald McLean Reed 
Fletcher Myers Shields 


So the committee amendment as modified was agreed to. 

Mr. McOCUMBER. I ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate closes its session on this calendar day it recess until 
to-morrow-at 11 o’clock. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION, 

Mr. LODGE. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 6 o’clock and 
5 minutes p. m.) the Senate, under the order previously made, 
took a recess until to-morrow, Thursday, July 27, 1922, at 11 
o’elock a. m. 


Is there objection? The Chair 





NOMINATIONS. 
Ezecutive nominations received by the Senate July 26 (legis- 
lative day of April 20), 1922. 
REGISTERS OF THE LAND OFFICE. 


Harry B. Drum, of Montana, to be register of the land office 
at Billings, Mont. 

James Edgar Hays, of Nebraska, to be register of the land 
office at Lincoln, Nebr. 
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“The request is in answer to a recent letter of General Saw- 
yer, whe was appointed by Harding from Marion, Ohio. Gen- 
eral Sawyer, as chief coordinator of the Federal Board of 
Hospitalization, is accused of obstructing a prepared program, 
thereby injuring thousang™s of mentally sick war veterans 
maintained in contract hospitals away from their homes and 
friends against the advice and national program agreed upon 
by the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau of Washington, a 
board of neuropsychiatrists, and the Legion. 

“General Sawyer’s letter is declared to be ‘ one of the 
explanations ef a policy interference, shameful delays, and 
neglect,’ and a statement in the Sawyer letter that ‘few are 
there, indeed, who have particular concern in the disabled war 
veteran,’ is called an indictment of every American citizen. 
The letter from Sprague to General Sawyer and President 
Harding follows: 


OCONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate July 26 (legis- 
lative day of April 20), 1922. 
RECEIVER OF PuBLic MONEYS. 
Charles Henry Lutz to be receiver of public moneys, Roswell, 
N. Mex. 


























PoSTMASTERS, 
INDIANA, 
John EB. Ward, Gas City. 
MISSOURL 
John T. Garner, Carrollton. 
Charles E. Bedell, Hale. 
George EB. Richars, Lilbourn. 
MONTANA, 
John J. Pietila, Roberts. 
NEW YORK. 
Maurice M. Parker, Deferiet. 
Harry M. Barrett, Mahopac. 
OKLAHOMA, 
Joseph OC. Eversole, Grandfield. 
Warden F. Rollins, Noble. 
















LETTER TO GENGRAL SAWYER. 


“*Your letter to me of July 12 presents certain statements 
and conclusions regarding the Government’s cure of sick and 
disabled service ‘men, which it is imperative that the American 
Legion should answer without delay or equivocation. 

“*You say: “Up to the present the whole subject of the 
World War veterans has been one largely of sentiment by 
many people. A year and a half ago, when I came to my office 
in Washington, there were not minutes enough in the day ‘to 


SLE? give attention to the people who were here sympathizing with 
Lula E. Northington, Lacrosse, the World War veteran and wanting to do something special 
WISCONSIN. for him. To-day the story. is very different. Few are there, 











indeed, who have particular concern.” 

“*T maintain that the first interest of every citizen of this 
country, as it is the first purpose ef the American Legion, is to 
Secure the fairest and best treatment possible for our men and 
women who are suffering from services rendered to our country 
under the colors in war. 

INDICTMENT OF BVERY AMERICAN. 

“* Your assumption that “few are there, indeed, who have 
particular concern” with the disabled World War veteran is 
an indictment of every American citizen, to which each must 
respond for himself. It ignores the positive, continuous efforts 
of the American Legion, which have never stopped, no matter 
how disheartening the results. While your statement is a reve- 
lation of your own anatysis of the country’s attitude, it is also 
one of the explanations of a policy of interference, shameful 
delays, and neglect of men and women to whom this country 
can not give too much, nor deal with too fairly, nor can they 
afford to have it truthfully said that they have violated their 
solemnly given promises and pledges. 

“* You also say: “I am opposed to the domination of people 
outside of the Government forces in this matter. I regard and 
will always regard with the greatest respect the opinions of 
any who may have opinions to offer and they will all be con- 
sidered when occasion demands, but if the Government is to be 
influenced by outside organizations, associations, or specialists’ 
committees, we will continue to be in trouble.” 

“* Your opposition to the Government being inflwenced “by 
outside organizations, associations, or specialists’ committees ” 
exists in spite of the fact that every bit ef legislation now in 
effect for the disabled veteran was put through Congress by 
the American Legion. It was in correction of miserable neglect. 

STILL PAILS TO ACHIEVB. 

** Tt still fails to achieve for the veteran what the country de- 
sires he should have. This failure, we are convinced, is not 
d@ue to the interference of organizations which are seeking 
honest, constructive cooperation with the Government, but to 
the constant injection of obstacles to the program as agreed 
upon, such as your failure to understand and interpret it in 
a helpful manner. These programs have been arranged at 
conferences between representatives of the Legion and those 
who are actually charged with the responsibility of adminis- 
tering this care, and the best group of medical consultants in 
this country. 

“« The policy of the American Legion has always been one 
of constructive criticism and of close and hearty cooperation 
with the Government. Our effort has been directed toward a 
centralized, unified, responsible Government bureau. By legis- 
lation such a body has been created in the Veterans’ Bureau. 
We are giving this body our fullest support and with increas- 
ing confidence that if not interfered with by the other Govern- 
ment agencies, it will de the work satisfactorily. 

“‘& national program for the hospital care of service men 
who are suffering with mental and nervous diseases was agreed 
upon between the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau, the Board 
of Neuro-Psychiatrists, whe are recognized leaders in this coun- 
try, and the American Legion. 


Lyle H. Nolop, Alma Center. 
Joseph R. Frost, Avoca. 

Grant E. Denison, Carrollville. 
Floyd B. Hesler, Glenbeulah. 
William H. Ware, Loganville. 
Fred J. Marty, New Glarus. 
















REJECTION. 
Executive nomination rejected by the Senate July 26 (legis- 
latiwe day of April 20), 1922. 
PosTMASTER. 


Washington H. Carlisle to be postmaster at Alexander City, 
Ala. 










































SENATE. 
Tuourspay, July 27, 1922. 


(Legislative day of Thursday, April 20, 1922.) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of the 


recess. 
AMENDMENTS OF THE SILK SCHEDULE. 


Mr. MgCUMBER. Mr. President, the Committee on Finance 
have gone over the silk schedule and propose to offer a number 
of amendments to it. In order that they may be printed and 
lie on the table so that Senators may have a chance to examine 
them, I ask that an order to that effect may be made. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


HOSPITALIZATION OF DISABLED EX-SERVICE MEN. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr, President, I ask that 
there may be printed in the Recorp in 8-point type a letter 
from Mr. A. A. Sprague, chairman of the American Legion’s 
national rehabilitation committee, addressed to Brig. Gen. 
Charles BE. Sawyer. The letter is a protest on the part of the 
representatives of the American Legion against the delay in 

’ the building of new hospitais under recent appropriations by 
Congress, and asserts that unnecessary and harmful results 
will follow. I regret that the tariff bill debate prevents my 
discussing this situation. Hvidently the rehabilitation com- 
mittee of the Legion is desirous that the construction of these 
hospitals be proceeded with without further delay and desires 
the backing of Congress and public opinion in order to get 
action. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp in 8-point type, as follows: 

“CnHtcaco, July 24—A., A. Sprague, of Chicago, acting offi- 
cially for the American Legion as its chairman of the Legion’s 
national rehabilitation committee, has written to Brig. Gen. 
Charles E. Sawyer, President Harding’s personal physician, 

sending a copy to President Harding for his information, re- 

questing General Sawyer to ‘stand aside and allow the pro- 
gram of the Veterans’ Bureau to go into effect at once.’ 
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DISTRESSING DELAYS. 

“*‘This program was decided upon after long delays, which 
have been distressing to the Legion but still more distressing 
to thousands of men who might have been cured, but who are 
now doomed to a life of mental darkness. 

“*In every district of the United States the largest and 
most pathetic problem is the care of these men who are men- 
tally sick, They can not speak for themselves. We intend to 
speak for them uutil their needs are fairly met. 

“*This program is now being iled and delayed. The 
beds for nervous and mental patients have already been re- 
duced 1,270 from the 3,800 beds to be provided by that program. 
When we remember that these recommendations were based 
upon money available and not upon needs, and that in several 
districts the total number of beds would be unquestionably 
filled by patients now in unsuitable contract institutions, we 
claim that such a reduction is absolutely inconsistent with an 
honest attempt to provide permanent cure for this class of 
patients. 

“*You say in your letter to me: “ Because the Langley bill 
has given us these millions of dollars, not mandatory, thank 
Heaven, to use, let us be careful in the disposition of it so 
that finally those who are now charged with the responsibility 
of laying the foundation for this great proposition be given 
credit, with due sense and careful regard of the interests of 
the general public for, after all, this same soldiery and their 
progeny are to be the ones who must pay for what is given 
now.” : 

MORAL MANDATE IN BILL, 

“¢Tf there ever was a bill which carried a moral mandate to 
the Government it was the second Langley bill. You will re- 
member that the Legion fought to have the money appropriated 
under this bill awarded to the Veterans’ Bureau. We won in 
this fight. It was a fight against your effort, against your ap- 
peal, to have this money awarded to the Federal Board of Hos- 
pitalization, of which you are chief coordinator. We were dis- 
gusted with the delays in the former appropriation of $18,- 
600,000. We did not want similar delays in the expenditure of 
this new appropriation. The purpose of the bill and the ex- 
penditure to be made were clearly and definitely set forth in the 
preliminary hearings of the committees and in the report of 
Congressman MappEn, for the Committee on Appropriations, to 
the House. They include 1,060 beds for tuberculosis, 3,800 beds 
for neuropsychiatrics, and 600 beds for general and medical 
hospitals. 

“*As a business man, and aware of the opinion of business men 
of this country, as well as that of the Legion, I want.to state 
that there has never been shown any disposition on the part of 
the American people to economize at the expense of the real 
heroes of the war. The president of one of the largest business 
organizations in America wrote me: 

PRESENT SYSTEM CRUEL. 

“*«T have yet to come in contact with a man or woman who 
is not in full sympathy with providing the best that the land af- 
fords for disabled veterans. Mental disability is the most dis- 
tressing of all, and to house victims of shell shock with men 
who are crippled is cruelty, in my opinion. I am strongly in- 
clined to think that there isn’t a business man or a business in- 
stitution in the country, of any size, that would not contribute 
generously to any plan that would. insure the boys who “ went 
over the top” receiving what they have earned—the best pos- 
sible treatment.” 

“*T am confident that the future citizen is far more liable to 
condemn failure to provide the best possible care than he is to 
complain if better provision than was ever made before is made 
for these men. 

“* Your statement “ that the peak of hospitalization has been 
passed and that there are now 10,000 beds vacant in Govern- 
ment institutions, * * * that we have hospitals enough ex- 
cept in two particular districts,” is not only misleading, but will 
tend to cause the American public to be satisfied with treat- 
ment which is unsatisfactory. 

PEAK TO BE IN 1926. 


“The experts of the country have repeatedly set up that the 
peak of hospitalization will not be reached until 1926. You have 
stated that these hospitals will not be long needed. Sir, they 
are needed now—the question of the length of time does not 
enter into the problem any more than it did when we set up hos- 
pitals at the front. They were needed. That fact alone was 
considered. Without a whimper we appropriated $3,000,000,000 
at the end of the war to discharge uncompleted contracts, scrap- 
ping temporary structures right and left. Is the disabled men’s 
treatment alone to be given a parsimonious supervision? 


“‘«The American Legion for four years has been trying to 
secure real medical care in Government-owned hospitals for the 
mental and nervous wreckage of this war. For the first time, 
several months ago—in the passage of the Langley bill—we felt 
that the victory had been won and that an adequate hospital 
program would be put through with speed. To-day over 4,500 
mental cases are still in contract institutions, and of the re- 
maining 4,714 only 3,500 are in hospitals entirely devoted to 
their attention and cure. When you say that there are hospitals 
enough and beds to spare you unwittingly strike at the most de- 
fenseless and yet most important group we have in our hospi- 
tals—namely, those who are in contract institutions and who 
will have to remain there unless proper hospitals are con- 
structed. If this is not done soon, the attempt to cure these 
men will be futile—many of them are now past help and will be 
subject to custodial care for the rest of their lives. 

PROPER CARE IS URGED, 

“* The American Legion is whole-heartedly against the sugges- 
tion that any arrangement will do for the mentally and ner- 
vously sick. It is true that they have been shoved into over- 
crowded State institutions where the majority of the patients 
are dying, demented old people, or in general hospitals where 
only a partial temporary care can be given them. 

“*Ts it too much to ask the Government of the United States 
to put the 10,000 mentally and nervously disabled service men 
in hospitals owned and operated by the Government? These 
hospitals are not now in existence. The fact that there are 
1,600 beds available for tubercular patients in the southwest of 
the country has little or nothing to do with the proper hospi- 
talization of these mental and nervous veterans for whom the 
Legion is now appealing. 

“*These men should be hospitalized as near their own homes 
as possible. I do not agree with your statement made before 
the congressional committee that “after 25 years’ experience I 
should say that location as regards one’s family is of no impor- 
tance.” I do not believe it, because I know the men who have 
been hospitalized too well, and I know how their families feel 
about it, and I know that their contentment and the encourage- 
ment of their friends is often the chief factor in their return 
to health and strength. 

NO WAR BXPERIENCS. 

“*T recognize the fact that before becoming chief coordinator 
of the Federal Board of Hospitalization you had no contact 
with the men and women who were serving in the Army and 
Navy during the war, and no experience either in the field or in 
Government service that would give you a chance to really. 
know how men feel who lose their nerve, their health, and their 
minds in their devotion to duty, or how their families look upon 
these men who went out in the strength of their youth to invest 
their life in their Nation’s service. 

“* Those of us who served with them know that these men, 
many of whom have been hospitalized long periods, need the 
encouragement of their families and friends, and that en- 
couragement is one of the chief factors in their restoration 
and cure. This is particularly true of the type for whom we 
are now asking the Government to provide hospitals. 

*“<Tt is almost unbelievable that, having satisfied Congress that 
these hospitals were needed and that they should be built to 
capacity, we now have to reply to your statement that they 
are unnecessary. Sir, ask the boys in the contract asylums and 
their families, ask the men whose nerves have been shattered 
by this war, who have suffered for the lack of adequate hospi- 
talization, ask the thousands or tens of thousands of people 
throughout the United States who no longer come to your 
office in Washington but who are seeking for hospitals nearer 
home for those whom they have loved but have given to their 
country. 

BEST CARE DEMANDED. 

“¢The reply of the American Legion and of every real Ameri- 
can is “ Give these men the best care that medical science can 
provide in Government institutions maintained at the highest 
standard of equipment and administration—and near to their 
own homes so that if rehabilitated they can be returned to civil 
life with greater ease, and if doomed to a life of hospitalization 
they can be near those whom they love best.” 

“*Wour years have already passed and the veteran is not yet 
provided for. A belated program is now being held up and 
changed. It is being changed to meet your approval. 


“*T appeal to you, sir, to stand aside and allow this program 
of the Veterans’ Bureau to go into effect and at once.’ ” 

Mr. WILLIS subsequently said: Mr. President, this morning 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] has inserted in 
the Recorp certain criticisms or charges relative to the work 
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ef Gen. ©. E. Sawyer, in connection with the hospitalization of 
veterans of the World War. I think it only fair that the 
statement which Doctor Sawyer has issued in reply to those 
criticisms should appear in the Recorp following the statement 
that was inserted by the Senator from Massachusetts. 

I therefore ask unanimous consent that Dector Sawyer’s 
statement appear in the Recorp in 8-point type just following 
the insertion that was made at the request of the Senator from 
Massachusetts. We all desire to get the facts. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, of course, 
there ig no objection. It is perfectly proper that the letter 
should be inserted in the Recorp, What I had printed in the 
Recorp was not a statement but was a letter from the chair- 
man of the rehabilitation committee of the American Legion. 
It is very proper, however, that the reply or communication of 
General Sawyer should also appear in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

To the publie: 


Answering A. A. Sprague’s charges that Brig. Gen. ©. E. 
Sawyer is delaying and obstructing hospitalization, the follow- 
ing testimony is presented: 

New York, N. Y., June 21. 
Brig. Gen. CHartes E. SAWYER, 
12 Drake Hotel, Chicago, Il.: 

American Legion officials in statement to N. E. A. Service 
make charges that you are responsible for delay in hospitaliza- 
tion program for disabled soldiers. They also question your 
eligibility, because of age limit, for your Army post. N. H. A. 
Service offers you opportunity to answer charges. Will you 
wire us 100 or 200 words, press rate, collect? 

FRANK RYAN, 
Editor, N. BE. A. Service, 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York, 


aa 


SPRAGUE’S ANSWER. 
JUNE 21, 1922. 
Mr. Franx Ryan, 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York City, N. Y.: 


General Sawyer has shown me your telegram. I have been as 
closely in touch as any one individual with the hospital pro- 
gram for disabled ex-service men and [I know and state here 
that the charge that the general has delayed the hospital pro- 
gram is false. The latter part of the charge is too trivial and 
futile to answer. General Sawyer has given much valuable ad- 
vice and assistance to this work, and I am sure that misinfor- 
mation and ignorance of facts are responsible for this ridiculous 
and unfortunate statement. 

A, A, SPRAGUE, 
Chairman National Rehabilitation 
Committee of the American Legion. 
(Copy to General Sawyer. ) 


The American public should know the hospital situation as 
it really exists at the present time and they will then be able 
te determine whether or not the United States Government is 
making effert to take care of its disabled World War veterans, 
and whether or not the charges by Sprague as set forth in the 
Associated Press reports are just. 

At present under Government control and operation there are 
in the United States of America 99 Government hospitals with 
a capacity of 28,412 beds, 10,191 of which are at the present 
time unoccupied. 

The White committee has supplied and turned over to the 
Veterans’ Bureau 2,386 beds and will have provided in its 
completed program 6,169 beds. 

The Veterans’ Bureau has under the process of construction 
at the present time 3,500 additional beds which have already 
been located and work commenced. 

The 99 Government hospitals, with a total bed capacity of 
28,412 patients, including the 10,191 unoccupied beds, are dis- 
tributed throughout the United States and are all now operated 
upon a standardized plan of service which guarantees the very 
best of hospital treatment which can be provided. 

There is engaged in this hospital service a personnel of about 
one attendant to each patient. In this personnel are men and 
women of the highest type of scientific, professional, and med- 
ical rehabilitation skill, working daily for the promotion of the 
interests of those who by the vicissitudes of war become ineom- 
petent. 

When the hospitalization plan of the Government for the 
care of the ex-service men shall have been completed as now 


contemplated—and which ts being hurried to early compte 
tion—it will represent in all of the departments a total ex- 
Penditure of approximately $800,000,000. 

These facts certainly show that the United States Govern- 
ment is doing every consistent thing possible for the disabled 
veterans, and for the length of time at its disposal everything 
has been achieved which human agency could accomplish. 

It is the determination of the present administration to give 
to the disabled World War veterans the very best of hospital 
service that can possibly be provided, and it shall be my con- 
stant effort and my policy to proceed with reason, efficiency, 
and economy in carrying out such of its affairs as come to the 
attention of the Federal Beard of Hospitalization. From this 
position I will not be forced, cajoled, or stampeded. 


STATISTICS, FIGURES, AND Facts RELATIVE To THE CARB AND TRBAT- 
MENT OF WORLD WAR VETSRANS. 


(By Brig. Gen. Charles E. Sawyer, Chief Coordinator Federal Board of 
Hospitalization.) 

The following reports from the Veterans’ Bureau, the Treas- 
ury Department, and the Federal Board of Hospitalization give 
such detailed account of affairs at present existing relative to 
the subject of World War veteran hospitalization that I sub- 
mit them in full for careful consideration. 

Data taken from the report of the Veterans’ Bureau under 
date ef June 15, 1922, reveal the following facts: 

The Government now has under its own centrol and opera- 
tion 99 hospitals, providing 28,412 beds, 10,093 of which are 
uneccupied at the present time. Since February the number 
of unoccupied beds has been increasing at the rate of 250 per 
month, indicating beyond doubt that the peak of hospitalization 
has been reached, 

That there may be no errors in figures presented, a complete 
list of all Government owned and operated hospitals is given 
herewith. ‘This list shows department to which hospitals be- 
long, number of beds available in each, and the number of beds 
eecupied and unoccupied in each. At the end of the list ap- 
pears a diagrammatic illustration of the class of patients they 
serve, which speaks for itself: 
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Beds available. 


system, refrigerating plant, etc. Completed. 












UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE. Capacity, 612 T. B. 
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Negro hospital, Tuskegee, Ala.: 12 per cent complete. 
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66 351 417 ‘ ere » 
eon ee 151 63 24| plete. Capacity, 500 N. P. 
210 90 Western Pennsylvania: Early decision expected on site. 
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Portsmouth, na Pern. Perey tere ee een 1B 204 217| St. Louis, Mo. (Jefferson Barracks): Bids have been 
peer, bebe dtensivonctvessieese 19 247 266 opened this week. Contract to be awarded at once. 
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Treasury by the first Langley bill. 12. Livermore, Calif scsi Araneae © ahahaewe soasehiccdh ie etimiaesiae ae 400 

Through the White committee 6,169 beds are being added to 13. Camp Lewis, Wash---------------------- N. P_. 250 


the Government-owned list; 2,096 of these are all occupied or 
are ready for immediate occupancy; and just as soon as it is 
humanly possible to complete the balance of them they will be 
turned over to the Veterans’ Bureau. 
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To Brigadier General Charles E. Sawyer, from consultants on hos- RELEVANT FACTS AND GENERAL COMMENTS, 


pitalization, 
Bed space ready. 
U. S. V. H. No. 68, Lake City, Fla.: Two hospital units 
completed and opened... PiBan 100 


U. S. V. H. No. 42, Perryville, Md.: Construction prac- 
tically completed ; movable equipment at the site. 


Doubtless will be ready to open within two weeks. 
Capacity, 300 beds N. P. 
Prov. Hospital No. 2, Fort Walla Walla, Wash.: Project 


relief, 









JULY 27, 


Bed space ready, 
U. S. V. H. No. 27, Alexandria, La.: Work here con- 
sisted of constructing kitchen, mess hall, water supply 


N. H. D. V. 8., Milwaukee, Wis.: Report of June 30— 
57 per cent completed. To be finished in August. 


N. H. D. V. S., Dayton, Ohio: Report of June 30—60 
per cent completed. To be finished in August. 


Ca 


Portland, Me........ pacity, 306 T. B. 
Buffalo, N. Sc N. H. D. V. S., Marion, Ind.: Report of June 30—50 
eS Wet eis st oghe per cent completed. To be finished in August. Ca- 


Prov. Hospital No. 4, Rutland, Mass.: New work (con- 
tract), 77 per cent completed; remodeling (purchase 


U. S. V. H. No. 62, Augusta, Ga.: 62 per cent completed. 


tee eeeeenceeseccccenenceseenecceeees U.S. V.H. No. 55, Fort Bayard, N. Mex.: Complete and 
Louisville, K We Pe ash nage as nee a 43] - dedicated ~---~-~--~~-----~~-----~~------------ B.. 250 
Chicago, ti U.S. V.H. No. 60, Oteen, N. C.: 33 per cent complete. 
Detroit, Mich. Capacity, 200 T. B. 

Son Geentecn. abt. Fort McKenzie, Wyo.: Project complete____-____- N. P.. 242 


U.S. V.H. No. 81, Bronx, N. Y. (total capacity, 1,000 
N. P.): 99.5 per cent completed. Already turned over 


which have been constructed, it was alSo necessary, in order to 
give a working station, to construct various accessory build- 
ings, such as quarters for doctors, nurses, aids, and attendants, 


i o>. cskscncit ox okessemabwinitccided 5 178 183 | vocational training, mess halls, and kitchens, power house, 
A ER EE Se ee 18 7 25 ry ” . 1 sew a SV extensiv 
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MTN. 0 o35c  cradk NU vedtecckoncc cc cinestcesenn 681 74 755 Total number of beds contemplated out of Public Act 384, 


HOSPITALS TO BE PROVIDED UNDER SECOND LANGLEY BILL, RECOMMENDED 





Sites and locations for the above have been determined upon 
and some of the work of construction is already on the way. 


When the present adm‘nistration assumed the reins of gov- 
ernment March 4, 1921, all of the Government hospitals caring 
for the disabled World War veteran were operating under 
many disadvantages. Particularly was there lacking coopera- 


U. 8. V. H. No. 50, Whipple Barracks, Ariz. : Project com- tion and coordination of the various departments of Govern- 
pleted__------_-----~-------~--~---------------- T.B_- 422 | ment which had to do with this matter. 

Prov. Hospital No. 2, Little Rock, Ark. (Fort ogee H. Realizing the importance of the subject of the World War 
Roots): Project completed and opened________} N. Pu... 267 


veteran and being desirous of correcting its deficiencies, the 
present administration began very early to investigate the sub- 
ject, with a determination to discover discrepancies and provide 


As the first step in the general procedure of clearance and 
establishment of a proper plan for the care of the disabled 
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to take under advisement and into consideration affairs as they 
actually presented themselves at that time. 

Careful observation disclosed the fact that the subject pre- 
sented two definite propositions—first, immediate - hospitaliza- 
tion needs ; second, a future hospitalization program, with some 
definite policy for execution. 

While the Dawes committee were considering the emergency 
aspect it was discovered that there were at the command of 
the Government 12,000 vacant beds in the various departments 
of the Government which were not being used. 

Some of these beds, it is true, were in institutions which 
were not ideal, but they were the best the Government had at 
command, and they were offered freely and willingly for the 
service of the World War veteran, and under ordinary circum- 
stances would have been agreeably accepted by them. 

But an antigovernment hospital sentiment was created which 
made the thought of Army and Navy hospitals displeasing to 
the veterans. This was due to a propaganda of publicity, which 
should never have been carried on, for, had a proper sentiment 
of understanding and of reasonable consideration prevailed in 
the matter of the hospitalization of the World War veteran, there 
would never have been and would not be now justifiable com- 
plaint as to favorable hospitalization of the afflicted veterans, 

The objection made to the use of the then available beds in 
the Government hospitals—Army and Navy—was a dislike for 
the Army and Navy discipline. 

At the meeting of the Dawes committee it was shown that 
the Army and Navy both had many available beds, and it was 
the effort of those concerned that they might be made immedi- 
ately available as an emergency measure for the care of the 
men, and because of an effort to afford this assistance to the 
disabled veterans, which was all the Government had at its 
command, a propaganda of fault-finding was begun against 
some of those who were most earnestly trying to solve the diffi- 
cult problem, and, unfortunately for all concerned, that attitude 
is still being maintained by those who really do know better but 
still persist in being unfair. 

It was understood then, just as it is now, that a building 
program for the future involved things which would necessarily 
and naturally take time and careful consideration in the proper 
carrying out of the various needs presenting. 

The Dawes committee sought to bring about an understanding 
of the entire hospital situation and to provide immediate means 
for the care of all of the men at that time, never losing sight 
of the fact that the bigger and broader and more important sub- 
ject had to do with a building program for the future which 
must be undertaken with care and deliberation if it was to be 
competently and effectively carried out. 

In order to exercise proper judgment in this great subject it was 
necessary to study, first, location; second, available property ; 
and, finally, to in some way get something like a clear concep- 
tion of what the final needs, so far as hospitalization was con- 
cerned, were going to demand. 

In contemplating the expenditure of $18,000,000, which at 
the time of the meeting of the Dawes committee was avail- 
able, the policy adopted was to appoint a committee of 
specialists. This resulted in the constituting of the White 
committee. Such was their deliberation, care, and considera- 
tion and action that within a reasonable time this $18,000,000 
worth of hospitals will have been completed. 

If the last of the projects under the White committee are 
completed within a period of two years from the time the com. 
mittee began its operations, the Treasury Department will be 
entitled to much credit. 

The program the White committee laid out involved not 
only a proper expenditure of $18,000,000 but much of considera- 
tion as to fitting locations and other conditions which affect 
very materially the outcome and usefulness of all the hospitals 
they are constructing. 

It has been charged that representatives of this administra- 
tion have delayed the progress of the work; that the Archi- 
tect’s office of the Treasury has been slow in carrying out their 
plans; that there were some who were disposed to curtail 
the development of the hospital project; but all of those 
charges are absolutely groundless and ultimately will be known 
to have been made without due consideration of fact. 

As chief of the Federal Board of Hospitalization, prompted 
by a desire to promote the best interests of the World War 
veterans’ hospitalization which will finally return to the soldier 
something worth the while, I say without fear of contradiction 
that everything so far that the Government has had to do with 
the hosp#alization of the World War veterans has been done 
with earnestness, interest, and enthusiasm; furthermore, as 
expeditiously, economically, and efficiently as the circumstances 
and conditions would possibly permit. 
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The unfortunate part of the whole business was and is that 
there has been_a lack of cooperation between those being served 
and those serving. 

To-day in Government-owned hospitals there are 10,000 beds 
available that could well be used for the various classes of 
cases which are now applying, and they would be so used but 
for the fact that some of the men who claim they require hos- 
pitalization will not accept the hospital care that is available, 
because it is not in their own immediate community or because 
they have some personal feeling as to the influence of location 
upon their particular disorder. 

As illustration of this, we find that some of the T. B. cases 
belonging in the Middle West and the metropolitan district 
have gone to.the far West or into northern New York and 
overcrowded the institutions there. This, too, because of their 
own personal feeling that they would be better off, while in 
fact they would be just as well off in their homes. 

Again, we find that many of the men suffering from so-called 
neurotic or psychotic disturbances will not go to the institutions 
provided because of some personal feeling of their own regard- 
ing the locality of the hospital presenting. 

As an illustration of this there are to-day at the Great Lakes 
Naval Training Station 750 beds in splendid buildings as per- 
fectly and thoroughly equipped as are any of the hospitals in 
the country. Here, too, is a wonderful personnel of experienced, 
expert specialists, who are ready, willing, and qualified to do 
everything that science and scientific skill can do for cases of 
this k'nd, and yet where 1,000 beds could be provided only 361 
are used. 

What is true of the naval hospital at the Great Lakes is like- 
wise true of many other institutions. In the city of Washington 
there are to-day at least 1,236 empty hospital beds which m ght 
well be utilized for the treatment of the World War veterans 
and would be but for the fact that the veteran will not accept 
the change necessary to utilize the beds available. 

It is no more possible or convenient for the Government to 
provide all of the hospitals that would be asked for than it 
would be possible for the Government to provide universities 
and«colleges in which to educate our young men if they, too, 
declined to go where the facilities were provided. 

What must finally result will be the establishment by the 
Government of hospitals in fixed localit'es, so equipped and 
operated as to give the very best of attention than can be given, 
and then the sick soldier or sailor who would avail himself of 
such treatment must go where he is directed. So soon as this 
policy has been put into effect, both the troubles of the disabled 
veteran and the National Government will be overcome. This 
can be and will be very quickly accomplished if only a proper 
spirit of education and publicity propaganda is carried on by all 
concerned. 

What we need now is getting together in a spirit of quieting 
the present unrest, of making the best of what we have, and of 
getting on to something that will ultimately be what we need. 

This being true, it is only reasonable that in the contempla- 
tion of the needs of the hospitals for the future, we look the 
whole subject squarely in the face, wring out of it all sentiment, 
and deal with it as a matter of fact. 

If everybody would look into the administration of hospitali- 
zation affairs with constructive intention, carrying out the 
policies now proclaimed, history will record of those administer- 
ing these affairs as having had both courage of conviction and 
a constructive vision, and all will be better off. 

If we will be firm and determined to look upon this subject 
from a business man’s standpoint, if we adopt and pursue with 
care, if we hearken to the direction of individuals who have busi- 
ness sense in the conduct of such matters, ultimately the whole 
country will say that this administration, in which has been laid 
the foundation for the care of these veterans of the Government 
for all the years to come, will have served well. On the other 
hand, if we are sentimental, improvident, and unmindful of the 
real facts as they exist we will have fa‘led. 

So far as my own observations go, I have never met a single 
individual who was not anxious, ambitious, and more than 
ready and willing to do the best that possibly could be done for 
the promotion of the interests of the hospitalization cause. 

It is charged that the Federal Board of Hospitalization has 
become an obstruction between. the Director of the Veterans’ 
Bureau and the quick consummation of the Veterans’ Bureau 
plans. 

It seems well here that all should know of whom this Board 
of Hospitalization consists : 

“Maj. Gen. Merritte W. Ireland, Surgeon General United 
States Army, whose experience in this country and abroad in 
the building of hospitals and caring for the afflicted soldier is 
unequaled, 
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“ Rear Admiral E. R. Stitt, Surgeon General of the Navy, who 
has had long years of experience in the hospitalization of sailors, 
with years of practical application of hospital principles. 

“Gen, George H. Wood, president National Home for Dis- 
abled Volunteer Soldiers, whose years of experience in caring 
for the infirm and afflicted of the Civil War makes him com- 
petent and capable and brings to the service of the World War 
veteran the greatest institutions any nation knows, so far as 
equipment, location, general surroundings, and’ economy of 
operation are concerned. 

“Dr, William A. White, who has had charge of the largest 
single Government institution, St. BDlizabeths Hospital, for 
many years, who knows the needs of the neuropsychiatric sub- 
ject perfectly. 

“ Mr. Charles H. Burke, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, who 
has studied the subject of proper legislation, of legal require- 
ments necessary in all of the cases, and because of his years in 
the United States Congress and his practical experience in 80 
hospitals connected with the Indian Service, is. specially quali- 
fied to. render helpful assistance. 

“Surg. Gen. H. S. Cumming, of the United States Public 
Health Service, who has handled the great subject of caring 
for all of the public health institutions since the great burden 
ef war liabilities has been resting upon the Government. 

“Colonel Ferbes, the head of the Veterans’ Bureau, who 
feught his way through the trenches from a lieutenancy to a 
coloneicy during the late war and who to-day is giving every- 
thing there is within him to the promotion of the interests and 
the welfare of the World War veteran and doing everything 
that lies within his power to help to bring about the best 
attention and care that can be provided. 

“Por myself, Dr. C. BE. Sawyer, I have had the experience 
of living on the ground and in hospitals with the sick and 
afflicted for a third of a century.” 

These men are varied in their experience, broad in their 
views, generous in their disposition, practiced in their profes- 
sions, and as such I would like to submit to a thinking public 
whether or not they might justifiably be classed as a capable 
and worthy body of men with whom to counsel in all matters 
pertaining to disabled soldier hospitalization and domiciliation. 

An emergency and lack of attention have passed. We no 
longer have any possibility of being reasonably and justly 
charged with not being able to hospitalize such patients as need 
Government care. That being true, then it is only sensible 
that we proceed judiciously and with caution; that we do 
not do things which ultimately will prove to have been unwise 
and submit ourselves to the same charge of extreme wasteful- 
ness that is now being charged to those having the responsi- 
bility for the conduct of the affairs of preparation for the 
World War. 

That experience should be an example for us and should 
stand as a reasonable and sensible warning against inconsider- 
ate action in the expenditure of the money which finally this 
same soldier will have to reimburse. 

After all, it does not matter as much how many hospitals 
we have or where they are located as it matters the character 
of the personnel and the manner in which they are conducted. 

The Federal Board of Hospitalization has made that subject 
one of special study and has created a standardized basis of 
operation, has fixed a personnel and corps: of operators that 
guarantee to the World War veteran the very best attention 
that can possibly be given, 

If all concerned, and that means every American citizen, 
were to use their influence in behalf of harmony, in encourage- 
ment, in helping to carry out the ideas that are promulgated 
by those who should know, then we could all proceed with a 
program that would be harmonious and effective. 

So long as there is not absolute need for beds, so long as the 
Government has at its command places where it can hospitalize 
all who apply, so long as there are over one-third of all the 
beds in Government institutions unoccupied, there is certainly 
no occasion for other construction, or such hurry as to bring 
abeut waste and would locate our institutions out of sections 
in which they really belong and build more than is really neces- 
sary. 

These are some of the obstructions which have been charged 
in some of the articles that have recently come to my atten- 
tion by those decrying the progress of the work. 

It is easy indeed for those who only wish to complain and 
find fault to get blatant evidence supporting their position. 

It is not in my heart to charge anyone with deliberate desire 
te misrepresent facts or conditions relative to this vital and 
important subject. 

I would like to call the attention of those who are in charge 
of these affairs, who speak for the bodies they claim to repre- 
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sent, who are giving out information which must influence the 
American citizen generally and particularly our defenders, it 
is only proper that they be as fair as they would have others 
be in order that together we may proceed in justice to all- 

It is only proper that we deal with this subject as though 
it were a personal affair. Certainly no business man; engaged 
in the hospital business would think of building large addi- 
—— to. his plant without having prospect of patients to fill 

m. 

Reviewing the subject as best we can from every angle, it is 
my candid opinion that to-day if the unoccupied beds were 
used discreetly, if they were occupied as they should be by 
those who. coyld avail themselves of them, there would be no 
need ef more hospital beds to: take care or the sick World War 
veteran, either now or in the future. 

Personally I have but one concern in the matter of hospitali- 
zation and that is the concern that every doctor of medicine 
must have for his patient, which is that the end results shall 
prove that the attention he gave was efficient and helpful in 
bringing back into health again in the best way possible those 
who have been submitted to the necessity of hospital attention. 

The charge that there are two men dying every week from 
suicide because of not having hospital care is ridiculous. [If 
the same men who were in the service could be measured as to 
their deficiencies and disturbances, if they had not been in the 
service it would be found that a large percentage would be 
tubercular, an equal portion of them would have been medical 
and surgical, and about the same percentage neuropsychiatric. 

Melancholia and suicidal disposition is a characteristic of 
our rapid-going race, and if the records of the past for the 
same number of men were looked into the same rate of self- 
destruction would be found to exist as is existing now. 

This suicide charge is a senseless, sentimental one, made ap- 
parently with no other thought than to act upon the emotion 
of the public generally. Because of such statements, much un- 
righteous complaint is made and much unjustifiable criticism is 
developed. 

It is my prediction. that— 

When the history of the thomnbitadtantines of the World War 
veteran is finally written, dictated as it will be by unbiased 
opinion, the subject will certainly. be presented in a much. less 
garbled and dramatic manner than. as at present by those who 
assume to express Legion opinion. When radical sentiment 
shall. have yielded te sober reflection, present complaints will 
have been. exchanged for expressions of gratitude and praise. 
Ultimately all of the scenes connected with the subject of 
World War hospitalization will have been shifted and critical 
business judgment will rise to compliment that which is now 
being questionably accepted. 

Governed by a definite purpose and. a burning desire to. build 
well for the real World War veteran, it shall be my continued 
determination to seek for and help to. deliver to the sick soldier 
the best of treatment, the most helpful surroundings, and the 
most. effective. environment. with which he can reestablish him- 
self in the normal, active affairs, of a. great. American. Republic. 

If I can help. to. bring some afflicted, halt, or faltering vet- 
erans to. such a degree of recovery as to. make them strong, 
capable, self-confident, and independent, then I will have been 
more than compensated. for the effect put forth and slander 
endured. 

The unvarnished truth about the hospital matter is that it 
has been a subject of misrepresentation by some ever since the 
service man became a subject of govérnmental concern. 

If those who jeer and find fault would encourage and aid, 
the hospital subject would soon be well on its way to final 
solution ; certainly at least to its physical completion, 

Tf all of the forces interested will unite upon a plan and then 
go courageously forward to its accomplishment, there will be 
absolutely no cause for reasonable. complaint, and the delays 
now charged to political influence will be: dissipated. 

So long as articles appearing in the press shall continue to 
assume an adverse attitude toward those seeking to help, so 
long will the afflicted service man be disgruntled. If, on the 
other hand, the veterans’ press, legionnaire, or what not, would 
support with encouragement any plan which they might help 
to adopt, it would go forward with expedition and with an 
effectiveness that would be satisfying to all. 


THE MERCHANT MARINE, 


Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Rrcorp, in 8-point type, a 1-page leaflet 
prepared by Mr, C. A. McAllister, vice president of the Amer- 
ican Bureau of Shipping, giving 10 good reasons for the ship 
subsidy. It is brief and full of meat. 
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There being no objection, the leaflet was ordered to be printed 
in the RrEcorD, as follows: 
TEN GOOD REASONS FOR THE SHIP SUBSIDY. 


1. World conditions now make sale of goods in competitive 
foreign markets more difficult than ever. The American farmer, 
miner, merchant, and mechanic can not compete in selling their 
excess products abroad unless we have our own delivery system, 
owned and operated by Americans. 

2. A merchant marine is as essential for the national defense 
as the Navy itself. Without this Government help we will have 
no merchant marine, hence our means for defense would be 
crippled one-half. The cost of the entire subsidy will be less 
each year than the cost of building one modern battleship. 

3. We have by sale of Liberty bonds during the war raised 
and invested over $3,000,000,000 in merchant ships. Without 
this subsidy these vessels can not be operated at a profit to pri- 
vate owners. Hence they can not be sold, and we face the loss 
of nearly the entire amount invested. By making ship opera- 
tions profitable in private ownership the ships can be sold for 
at least $500,000,000, an amount far in excess of the 10 years’ 
total subsidy. The taxpayer will thereby eventually have his 
taxes reduced instead of increased. 

4. The operation of ships under present Government manage- 
ment has vastly increased our foreign trade. It is, however, 
costing the taxpayer directly over $50,000,000 per year to make 
up the losses of Government operation. This amount will be 
saved almost in toto in placing these ships in private hands by 
means of the subsidy. 

5. Heretofore we have been paying an average of $300,000,000 
annually for freight and insurance to foreigners for carrying 
our goods. This vast amount can mostly be kept in our own 
borders through the means of the subsidy act. In other words, 
considering shipping alone, an investment of $1 by the Govern- 
ment will keep $10 at home. 

6. The creation of a permanent and efficient merchant ma- 
rine by means of the subsidy act will furnish additional em- 
ployment to over 100,000 Americans on board ship, in the ship- 
yards, the steel mills, the iron mines, and in the many other 
industries which are necessary to build and operate ships for 
the foreign trade. Every man thus employed must be well fed, 
and the American farmer will be benefited by raising and sell- 
ing the food to them and their families. 

7. The history of the past is the best guide for the future. 
No nation in the world’s history has been truly great without 
owning and operating its own naval and merchant vessels. We 
all aim to make the United States the greatest nation upon 
which the sun has ever shone. This can not be done unless we 
encourage Our merchant marine. 

8. We Americans have the money and the desire for foreign 
travel. Heretofore we have had to be humiliated by traveling 
everywhere abroad under alien flags, and seldom, if ever, seeing 
our flag displayed on the ocean. Our national pride need no 
longer be offended, as the passage of this bill will place and 
keep Old Glory on the seas. A citizen without national pride 
is undesirable and unworthy, is a disgrace to himself and to 
his country. 

9. Without this encouragement to our merchant marine we 
will build no more ships. We have by international agreement 
already stopped the building of fighting vessels. Hence, with- 
out any work to do, shipbuilding will become in America a lost 
art. Without shipbuilders and shipbuilding facilities this Na- 
tion will be helpless both for commerce and for self-defense— 
an emasculated giant in the family of nations. 

10. Our rivals for the world’s trade view with great alarm 
the prospects of the passage of this bill, and their emissaries, 
masquerading in many instances as patriotic citizens, are 
spreading insidious propaganda and doing their utmost to de- 
feat the measure. This is the strongest evidence possible why 
the bill will benefit America and why it should receive the sup- 
port of patriotic Americans. 

CALL OF THE ROLL. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 


quorum, 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 
The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: e 
Ashurst Colt 
Ball Culberson 
Borah Curtis 
Brandegee Dial 
Bursum du Pont 
Calder Ernst 
Cameron Gooding 
Capper Hale 
Caraway Harreld 


Heflin 
Hitchcock 
Jones, N. Mex. 
Jones, Wash. 
Kellogg 
Kendrick 
Keyes 

Lad 

Lenroot Nicholson 


Sheppard 
Simmons 


Swanson Watson, Ind. 
ini 


Trammell Willis 
——. Mass. 


Robinson 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Spencer in the chair). 
Fifty-three Senators having answered to their names, there is 
a quorum present. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. NELSON presented a resolution adopted by the Bar 
Association of the first judicial division of the Territory of 
Alaska protesting against the passage of the bill (H. R. 11905) 
to provide for the establishment of the Supreme Court for the 
Territory of Alaska, imposing additional duties on the district 
judges, which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. CAPPER presented resolutions adopted by the McPher- 
son (Kans.) Chamber of Commerce, favoring enforcement of 
the United States Supreme Court decree directing the divorce- 
ment of the Central Pacific Railway from the Southern Pacific 
Co., which were referred to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce. 

Mr. WILLIS presented the petition of William J. Bauer, 
president, and sundry other members of the Merchant Tailors’ 
Exchange, of the city of Cincinnati, Ohio, praying for inclusion 
in the pending tariff bill of a flat duty of 100 per cent ad 
valorem on manufactured woolen clothing, eliminating specific 
or weight duties, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. McNARY (for Mr. JoHNson) : 

A bill (S. 3870) granting a pension to William Roach; and 

A bill (S. 3871) granting an increase of pension to William 
Kenny; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ASHURST: 

A bill (S. 3872) granting an increase of pension to Richmond 
Bridges; to the Committee on Pensions. 

TARIFF BILL AMENDMENT. 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico submitted an amendment intended 
to be proposed by him to House bill 7456, the tariff bill, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed, 


THURSTON W. TRUE. 


Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill (S. 2984) for the relief 
of Thurston W. True. It is a bill that has been reported favor- 
ably, with an amendment, from the Committee on Claims. It 
is a claim that has been carried over for three or four years, 
and I would like to get the matter settled now if possible.. I 
wish to make just a brief statement with reference to the pur- 
pose of the bill. 

The land in question was land the owner of which was 
notified in 1918 to vacate for the Government, which he did. 
He vacated and was out of possession of his premises for a 
year. The time lapsed under the law for him to make his 
claim to the land. The Secretary of War has stated that it is 
a worthy claim. 

There seems to have been a committee appointed, or the 
regular local appraising committee, which met with Mr. True, 
and they agreed, according to his understanding, that they 
would make a cash settlement of a certain amount. His un- 
derstanding was that he agreed to the cash settlement. He has 
put in a claim for eleven hundred and some odd dollars. He 
agreed with the local appraisers, but they did not pay, and 
three years have gone by. In view of the fact that prompt 
cash settlement, as he understood it, has not been made and as 
the time has passed, nearly four years having gone by since 
the Government took possession of the property, he now asks 
that he be allowed the remainder of his claim, some $300. 
The total amount for which the claimant asked was $1,135. The 
War Department recommended the payment of $794, but the 
Secretary of War in his report to the Committee on Claims 
says: 

While this report of the local examining board was not reviewed by 
the War Department board of appraisers, there is no reason for as- 
suming that the recommendation was not adequate. 

That shows that the reviewing board did not make an exami- 
nation of the matter. I desire to move to amend the amend- 
ment reported to the bill by the committee, if I may have 
unanimous consent for the consideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of Senate bill 2984 is asked by the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina, 
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Mr. CURTIS. Let the bill be read in order that we may 
understand what it is. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read ‘the 
bill. 

The bill (S. 2984) for the relief of Thurston W. True was 
read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Dessetees of the Treasury is authorized 
and directed to pay ‘to ‘Thurston a of Columbia, 8. C., the sum 
of $1,135, out of money in t o Treawury not otherwise appro- 

riated, in full satistaction of al ‘claims. for damages against the 
Bnited States arising out of the vacating by such Thurston — True 
of ie premises for several months during the war against many, 
in compliance with an order issued under authority of the War De- 
partment that such premises were to be used by ‘the United States Gov- 
ernment for a military camp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Before agreeing to unanimous consent, I 
desire to ascertain what amendment to the bill the Senator 
from South Carolina proposes. Does the Senator seek to change 
‘tthe amount of compensation which is proposed to be allowed 
the claimant by the bill as reported by the committee? 

Mr. SMITH. The compensation which was asked for when 
the bill was introduced was $1,135, but along in 1919 a com- 
promise was agreed upon, as I ‘understand, that the claim 
should be settled by a cash payment to the claimant of $794. 
The claimant signed for that, but he never has heard any- 
thing more in reference to the matter. The War Department 
has stated that it is a just claim. 

Mr. McCUMBER. ‘The committee reports in favor of the 
payment of $794. That being true, it seems to me if the amount 
is to be changed, the bill should be recommitted to the Com- 
mittee on Claims, in order that ‘they may ‘reconsider it. It 
does not seem as though we should take up the time of the 
Senate now in considering an amendment which is in opposi- 
tion to the report of the committee. 

Mr. SMITH. I should like to have the member of the com- 
mittee who reported the bill make a statement with reference 
to it. The bill was reported by the senior Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Rorryson]. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, this claim would have 
been cognizable under the act of March 2, 1919, providing for 
the payment of damages resulting from notice of intention by 
the Government to acquire land, but for the fact that it was 
not presented within the time limitation fixed in the statute. 
As has ‘been stated by the Senator from South Carolina, an 
award, however, was made by the board which was appointed 
by the War Department to investigate the claim. The board 
found the amount due the claimant to be $794. The claimant 
had applied for $1,185. The items embraced in his claim 
were for rent, for damage to land by the removal of timber 
and other property from it, also ‘the cost of moving some prop- 
erty off the place, and two or three small items which the 
committee did not think were allowable. Those items, hhow- 
ever, I repeat, were only for small sums. 

In view of the fact that the board made this award after 
an investigation, the committee thought it best to report the 
amount found due by the board. However, I will say that 
there is some question as to what is the correct amount. 1 
do not think the daim is fully sustained for quite all of the 
items, though the evidence might sustain an increase above 
the amount reported by the committee. The committee took 
the view that the award of the board should be s"stained. 

Mr. SMITH. I wish to call the Senator’s attention to the 
Statement of Secretary Weeks, in which he says: 

While this report of the local examining board was not reviewed by 
the War Department Board of Appraisers there is no reason for assum- 
ing that the recommendation was not adequate. 

It is evident, and I think the Senator will agree with me, 
that the understanding was that the $794 which Mr. True said 
he would accept at the time should be promptly paid, but it ‘has 
not yet been paid. It was recommended to be paid, but three 
years have gone by and he has not yet received any compensa- 
tion. After the award, it seems as though a prompt payment 
would have been due, but the payment has not been made even 
of the amount agreed upon. 

Mr. ROBINSON. There is no question in my mind but that 
the Government owes this claimant at least the amount of the 
award. The War Department held at the time the claim was 
presented that there was no legal liability for rent of land 
except that which had actually been possessed and used by the 
Government; but there was no question as to the right of the 
claimant to recover the amount of the award. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, it does seem to me that 
the committee at least ought to have a chance to reconsider 
the matter before it is brought into the Senate, if there is a 
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ene between ‘the committee and what the Senator 
esires. 

Mr. ROBINSON. 1 think the bill can ‘be disposed of in a 
few moments. Here is the statement by one of the members 


of — board : 


How did the local board arrive at $794 in epee of his claim 
2 $1,1357—A. We allowed $534 on his first two i 
For the first two items the claim was $820. 


The second item of — is, the appraised rental valuation for 

a year—and I can not come across any evidence that he was notified. 
am supposed to have “notified these people five of us went out, but 
don’t know who ae have seen him n April I undertook to write 


@ personal letter claimant in the area, and I have ies 


each 
of the letters, but 7 fail to find this gentleman's name in the files. 
On ‘his third item we allowed $195 instead of $250. I looked over this 
Place and found about 65 cords removed, and the balance are the 

That is the testimony of a member of a board who made the 
investigation upon which the finding of $794 was based. 

Mr. SMITH. ‘The ‘officer who testified said that he did not 
notify the claimant in this case along with other claimants; so 
it seems as if the dereliction, if there was any, was on the 
part of the board. 

Mr. ROBINSON. He said he could not find ‘where he had 
notified the claimant. 

The PRESIDING OFFIORR. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. McCUMBDR. Mr. President, I will not make any objec- 
tion if the Senator can settle the matter right away 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Gommittee of the 
Whole, proceeded ‘to consider the bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. ‘President, I will make this statement : 
The ‘claimant ‘agreed to accept $794 in settlement of ‘his claim. 
Of course, that was with the understanding the: it was to be 
paid promptly. ‘The ‘board, however, afterwards found, for the 
reasons which I have stated, that it had no power to settle. 

The amount in controversy between the committee and the 
Senator from South Carolina is very small, ‘and :the difference 
grows out of the facts which I have stated. The board made 
an award and the claimant agreed to accept it, with the un- 
derstanding that it should be promptly paid, The board after- 
wards discovered that they had no power to pay it at that 
time. So the claim came to Congress. 

Mr. SMOOT. The bill as reported by the committee .carries 


Is there objection to the pres- 


$794. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The committee, under the circumstances, 
recommended ‘the ;amount of the award, which ‘amount the 
claimant ‘agreed to accept, the committee taking the view of 
the matter, as there was some dispute as to the items which 
were eliminated by the board and the claimant having agreed 
to accept that amount, although it was neither his fault nor 
the board’s fault ‘that the award was not promptly paid, the 
amount of the award should govern. I am inclined to think 
that ‘the Senator from South Carolina ‘should be satisfied with 
the sum recommended by the committee. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, the only point that I..make— 
and then I will allow the measure to come ‘to:a vote and have 
nothing further to say about it—is that the understanding of 
the claimant was ‘that there would be a prompt payment. He 
was a poor man and owned the one hundred and some odd 
acres of land. The Government notified him to get eff and he 
got off, and he stayed off for a year; he was deprived of ‘the 
use of the rental and proceeds of his farm, ‘and now for three 
years no settlement has been made, and ‘no séttlement could be 
made except upon the recommendation of the War Depart- 
ment. The War Department recommends that the claim should 
be paid, but the claimant says that in view of the circumstances 
he ought to be allowed the amount which he claimed. 

I shall offer an amendment, Mr. President, and let the Sen- 
ate vote upon it. If the amendment shall not ‘be adopted after 
my statement, I shall accept the judgment of the Senate. The 
interest on the amount for three years would really entitle 
him to an increase over the amount recommended. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I suggest to the Senator 
from South Carolina that I think the evidence would sustain 
an award of $1,000. I do not know how the chairman of the 
committee feels, but I am inclined to support an amendment 
increasing the amount to $1,000, and I think the testimony 
shows that such an award is justified. 

Mr. SMITH. I will accept that. I move to amend the 
amendment of the committee in line 5 by striking out “$794” 
and inserting “ $1,000.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon the 
amendment of the Senator from South Carolina to the amend- 
ment reported by the committee, which will be stated. 

The Reaping CierK. On line 5, after the words “sum of,” it 
is proposed by the committee to strike out “$1,135,” and in 
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lieu thereof to insert ‘“$794.” That amendment the Senator 
from South Carolina proposes to amend by striking out “$794” 
and inserting ‘“ $1,000.” 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I wish to eall the attention of 
the Senator to the statement made by Colonel Bell, a member 
of the board, which appears on the last page of the report and 
which gives the reason why the full amount was not allowed. 
He says: 

Items 5, 6, and 7 could only be ne : a oe = 
damag: ov ° 
dence erg Peapod apy - fart, and it oe recommended that these 
items be disallowed. 

Mr. ROBINSON. If the Senator will pardon me, those 
items were $2, $10, and $3, respectively. I referred to that. 
They would only make a difference of $15 in the amount of the 
claim, 

Mr. SMITH. That is true. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Items 2 and 3 were for $200 and $250, 
respectively, and as stated by the member of the board, item 3, 
for $250, was reduced by the board to $195. The testimony 
would support a finding of $1,000, but it would not support a 
finding of $1,135. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from South Carolina to the amend- 
ment reported by the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC AND CENTRAL PACIFIC BAILWAYS. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I ask to have inserted in 
the Recorp a resolution adopted by the Nebraska State Railway 
Commission protesting against any action by Congress or any 
action by the Interstate Commerce Commission which would 
tend to nullify or modify the recent decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States divorcing the Central Pacific Rail- 
way from the Southern Pacific Railway, and then I ask that 
the resolution may be referred to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. 

There being no objection, the resolution was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce, as follows: 


Resolution of the Nebraska State Railway Commission of the State of 
Nebraska. 


Whereas the Supreme Court of the United States has recently ordered 
and decreed that the Southern Pacific Railway Co. divest itself of its 
interests in and control over the Central Pacific Railway Co., the short- 
line Pacific coast connection from the great central Mississippi Valley ; 
and 

Whereas it is of vast importance to the State of Nebraska that the 
free flow of commerce from west to east seek its natural route over 
the great railway routes which connect directly with the eastern termi- 
nus of the Central Pacific and cross Nebraska,- instead of being forced 
over the circuitous southern route of the Southern Pacific; and 

Whereas the decision of the high court makes possible again renewed 
traffic between east and west over its short-line route through this 
State: Therefore . 

The Nebraska State Railway Commission urges that Congress should 
give no heed to efforts to secure legislation which would approve pre- 
vious arrangements in restraint of free flow of traffic that the court has 
said violates the Sherman Act; we ey suggest that when the 
Interstate Commerce Commission considers the matter of railroad con- 
solidations it give grave attention to the normal transcontinental con- 
nections east and west of Ogden already embodied in the tentative 
plan of consolidation ; and we direct that copies of this resolution be, 
sent tq the Members of Congress from Nebraska. 

[se] NEBRASKA Stave RaILwaY COMMISSION, 

H. G. TayYtor, 

THORNE A. BROWNB, 

H. L. Cook, 
Commissioners. 


Dated at Lincoln, Nebr., this 14th day of July, 1922. 


I do hereby certify that the above and foregoing is a true and correct 
copy of a resolution passed by the Nebraska State Railway Commission 
of the State of Nebraska at its meeting on the 14th day of July, 1922, 
the original of which is now on file in this office. 


JouN BD. Curtiss, Secretary. 
Mr. HITCHCOCK. I also ask to have referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce a resolution of similar tenor 
adopted by the Valley Commercial Club of Nebraska. 
There being no objection, the resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. 


INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS. 


Mr. WILLIS. Out of order I ask unanimous consent to pre- 
sent a resolution in the nature of a petition adopted by the 
Westerville Chamber of Commerce referring to the present 
industrial situation. I ask that the resolution be printed in the 
Record without reading. 
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There being no objection, the resolution was ordered printed 
in the Recorp as follows: 


Taw WESTERVILLE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Westerville, Ohio, July 24, 1922. 
Resolutions adopted by the Westerville Chamber of Commeree. 


Whereas one of the first duties of a government is to uphold law 
and order and protect the life and property of its citizens; and 

Whereas, whenever such pete S$ not rendered, conditions arise 
similar to those now prevailing in Russia ; and 

Whereas in various of our great country law and order are 
openly defied and United States citizens vauntingly murdered and 
Peggerty vauntingly destroyed; and 

ereas it is apparent that no earnest attempt has been made by 
various State and local authorities to bring the murderers and in- 
eendiaries to justice: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, citizens of the State of Ohio and of the United 
States of “America, do hereby appeal to the President of the United 
States of America that the strong arm of the law be applied as well 
to those who have openly broken law and order as also to those. officers 
who deliberately shirk ir duties which their oaths of office require 
them to perform. 

Whereas, whatever the merits of the disputes between the striking 
railroad men and their employers may be, the people through their 
Government have created a Labor Board in which both the contending 
parties and the public have all three each equal representation to 
settle such disputes in a fair and lawful manner without recourse to 
ruinous conflicts like the present : Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we herewith petition Congress to provide authority 
and power to said Government board to enforce its decrees. 

Whereas in time of publie danger the Executive should be assured 
of the support of good citizens: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we commend President Harding for his fair and 
courageous stand in behalf of justice in the face of tremendous diffi- 
culties. We appeal to every law-abiding citizen to uphold the hands 
of the President in his firm determination to preserve law and order 
and to insure equity between employer and employee and to insure 
the well-being and happiness of the public. 

A true copy. 

Gustav MBYER, 
President of Westerville Chamber of Commerce. 
Cuas. R. BEennert, Secretary. 


READMISSION OF ALIENS. 


Mr. McCORMICK. Out of order, I ask unanimous consent 
to introduce a joint resolution; and if there be no objection— 
and I anticipate none—I should like to ask for the immediate 
consideration of the joint resolution by unanimous consent, as 
it touches a matter that is somewhat urgent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let it be read. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 233) extending the operation 
of joint resolution of October 19, 1918, and excepting certain 
aliens from the operation of the quota law, was read the first 
time by its title, and the second time at length, as follows: 


Resolved, ete., That the operation of the joint resolution of October 
19, 1918, entitled “ Joint resolutiom authorizing the readmission to the 
United States of certain aliens who have been conscripted or have vol- 
unteered for service with the military forces of the United States or 
cobelligerent forces” shall not be held to limit the application for re- 
admission to one year after the termination of the war of aliens law- 
fully resident in the United States who during such residence enlisted 
or were recruited in America for the Polish Army in France, created by 
virtue of a decree issued by the French Government and recruited in 
this country under express permission of the War Department and who 
by the limitation of application to one year after the termination of the 
war can not now apply for readmission under the joint resolution of 
October 19, 1918, and such aliens shall, if otherwise entitled to admis- 
sion under the said joint resolution, be readmitted to the United States 
if application for readmission is made and the alien is readmitted 
within the period of two years from March 3, 1921. 

Sec. 2. That all aliens entitled to readmission into the United States 
under the provisions of this joint resolution, together with their wives 
and children under the age of 18 admissible under the provisions of 
the immigration laws, and all aliens who while lawfully resident in the 
United States were recruited or enlisted for service in the Polish Army 
in France and who return to the United States on or before March 3, 
1923, and are found to be admissible under the immigration laws, to- 
gether with their wives and children under the age of 18 admissible 
under the provisions of the immigration laws, shall be exempt from th¢ 
operation of the act of May 19, 1921, entitled “An act to limit the 
immigration of aliens into the United States,” as amended and extended 
by the act approved May 11, 1922, and from the operation of the head 
tax provisions of the immigration act of February 5, 1917, and they 
shall not be counted in reckoning any of the percenta limits pro- 
vided by the act of May 19, 1921, as amended and extended by the act 
of May 11, 1922. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor state briefly just what the joint resolution provides for? 

Mr. McCORMICK. The joint resolution, in brief, extends the 
terms of the so-called Sabath resolution to some 1,200 men 
enlisted in Haller’s army in 1918, but who have been held on 
the Bolsheyik front until this time. The Senator will recall 
that at the beginning of the war between the United States 
and the central empires some thousands of foreigners resident 
in this country, many of them Italians and many of them Poles, 
were enlisted in foreign armies under the terms of agree- 
ments between our Government and the allied Governments. 
Provision was made by the Sabath resolution for the return 
of the men so enlisted during the period stipulated by that 
resolution. It fell out that after the invasion of Poland by 
the red armies, and their repulse, a few of these men were 
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compelled to continue on the Bolshevik front of Poland. It 
has only been poss.ble within the last few weeks to secure their 
discharge and permission for them to return to the United 
States. They are about to sail from Danzig to the United 
States, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 
the chair). The Chair thinks the joint resolution ought to go 
to the committee and be reported by the committee. Being a 
joint resolution, it can not pass both Houses until after the 
15th of August, and that will give ample time. The Chair may 
have no objection to it, but thinks it ought to go to the com- 
mittee, and will therefore object to its present consideration. 
It will be referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Of course, if the Chair insists, it will 
go there; but I may say that I have submitted the joint reso- 
lution to the members of the Committee on Immigration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair anticipates that 
they can report it very promptly. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
tion has much merit. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes; the Chair thinks so him- 
self. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. But I think it is a very bad 
precedent to come in and introduce and ask for the considera- 
tion of a bill or a joint resolution without having it take the 
ordinary course of going through the committee. 

Mr. McCORMICK. I ask for its reference, then. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I believe the joint resolution 
has very much merit and ought to be passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint resolution will be 
referred to the Committee on Immigration. 


DEFLATION POLICY OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I have here two letters from 
the former Comptroller of the Currency, Hon. John Skelton 
Williams, addressed to myself, and attached to those letters 
some comments by Mr. Williams upon certain statements and 
acts of certain Federal bank officials, and also some corre- 
spondence had between the Comptroller of the Currency and 
the governor of the Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta. This 
includes some correspondence between Governor Harding and 
the governor of the Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta. I ask 
unanimous consent to have them printed in the ReEcorp in 
8-point type. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to the printed in the Recorp in 8-point type, as follows: 


Proor TuHat 874 Per Cent Interest Rate Was CHARGED. 


Of course, the joint resolu- 


RicHMOND, VA., July 25, 1922. 
Hon. J. THomas Hercin, Washington. 


Dear SENATOR HEFLIN: It is not surprising that some Mem- 
bers of the Senate should find it hard to believe the grave 
charges which have been made against the administration of 
our Federal reserve system. It does seem incredible that the 
system could in so short a time have been so prostituted and 
diverted from the high purposes and uses for which it was 
organized, but unfortunately these serious charges of “ favor- 
itism,” “ extravagance,” and “extortion” have been completely 
proven. 

When you stated on the fioor of the Senate some time ago 
that a Federal reserve bank had actually exacted from a 
smail country bank in a time of need interest as high as 874 
per cent per annum, your assertion was questioned by one of 
the Senators from New York, who seemed to regard it as im- 
possible that a Federal reserve bank should ever have charged 
an interest rate more than six times as great as was ever 
charged by any Government bank in any other country on 
earth, and he asked you what proof you could offer that such 
an exaction had been made. 

I am fortunately in a position to furnish you the proof, and 
I hand you with this a copy of a letter which I received under 
date of February 238, 1921, from Governor Harding, of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, addressed to me, in which he incloses a 
copy of a letter of Governor Weliborn, of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Atlanta, dated February 21, 1921, giving: details of 
loans aggregating $112,446, made to a country bank in Alabama 
between September 16 and September 30, 1920, upon which the 
average interest rate charged for that period for that accommo- 
dation was approximately 45 per cent per annum, and for a 
portion of this money as high as 874 per cent per antium was 
exacted. From the schedule attached to Governor Wellborn’s 
letter you will note this little bank was allowed in that period 
a ‘basic line” of only $2,765, That was the total amount they 
were permitted to borrow at 6 per cent for the period men- 


tioned, except that they were allowed a further exemption from 
the progressive rates of $35,000 additional, as the reserve bank 
gave an exemption on farm-production paper to the extent of 
the bank’s capital and surplus, which was $35,000, making the 
total amount upon which normal rate was charged $37,765, 
while the loans upon which the progressive rates were exacted 
amounted to $112,446, and for every $691 which this little bank 
had to borrow, in addition to the exemption above stated, the 
reserve bank increased the rate one-half of 1 per cent; so that 
by the time its loans, in addition to the exemption, had reached 
$26,000, the reserve bank was charging it as high as 25 per 
cent per annum; when those loans reached $60,000 the reserve 
bank was charging it for a portion as high as 50 per cent per 
annum; by the time its additional loans reached $94,000, the 
Atlanta Reserve Bank was exacting 75 per cent per annum on 
some loans; and when its accommodation, in excess of $37,765, 
reached $112,446 the reserve bank was actually charging it on 
a portion of the loan as high as 87} per cent per annum. 

The reserve bank had a complicated and unfair method of 
fixing what it called the “ basic line ” for each two weeks’ period, 
and the reserve bank availed itself of an accidental cireum- 
stance to impose these infamous rates upon this little bank, the 
basic line being based upon “ the average reserve balance of the 
preceding two weeks.” 

It appears that a note due to the reserve bank of $17,500 fell 
due on September 14, and instead of renewing it, the reserve 
bank charged the amount against the reserve balance of the 
little member bank, so that its account appeared overdrawn for 
two days, $17,300 one day and $16,300 another day. The omis- 
sion of the reserve bank to renew or carry this maturing note 
for a day or two longer was the excuse for reducing the so- 
called basic line of the small bank to $2,765. It was under 
these circumstances, that the reserve bank proceeded to en- 
force its theory of progressive rates, and required the littie 
country bank to pay an average of about 45 per cent per anniin 
for the use of $112,446 in its hour of need in crop-moving times 
from September 16, 1920, to September 30, 1920. 

If the Federal reserve banks should furnish to the Senate a 
list of all instances where these reserve banks exacted ertor- 
tionate interest rates, ranging from 10 per cent per annum to 

74 per cent per annum, from their helpless member banis be- 

tween May, 1920, and May, 1921, the period of acute distress. 
during which period the reserve banks contracted their loans 
approximately one thousand million dollars, it would be most 
illuminating. 

The Federal reserve authorities tried to excuse themselves 
by claiming that, despite the exaction of the progressive rate in 
many cases, the “ average rate” charged for the period was not 
high, but that is no consolation to the victims of their mal- 
practice. 

When I, as a member of the board, discovered that such rates 
were being exacted by the reserve banks I offered a resolution 
in the Federal Reserve Board to abolish the progressive rates 
and limit interest to 6 per cent per annum, but my resolution 
was promptly voted down. I then offered another resolution, 
urging that the interest be limited to 10 per cent, but that was 
not enough to satisfy insatiable greed, and it was also voted 
down. 

I also called upon the board to reimburse to the suffering 
banks the unconscionable interest exacted from them, but this 
they also refused to do until the sunlight of publicity had been 
turned upon these practices, and an aroused public opinion 
forced the Reserve Board to authorize partial restitution and 
finally abolish the progressive rates in all districts where they 
were still in vogue. 

I was much struck with an extract from a letter from a 
prominent banker west of the Mississippi, which you read on 
the floor of the Senate a few days ago, in which, in a letter to 
one of your colleagues in the Senate, the bank president said: 

“My Dear SENATOR: Unless something is done to check the 
extravagance and grave Mismanagement which has been and is 
still being displayed in the administration of our Federal re- 
serve system, of which I have been an ardent supporter, I fear 
the system will be doomed. 

“Tts gross mismanagement has already occasioned widespread 
dissatisfaction and discontent. Such reckless extravagance as 
has been displayed in the erection of banking palaces in New 
York City and other places must be curbed and cured. There 
is a real danger that the people will rise in their wrath and not 
only throw out the men responsible for its mismanagement but 
may also try to do away with the system itself, unless abuses 
are corrected.” 

I am, as you are, a profound believer in the tremendous 
power for good of our great Federal reserve system properly 
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administered, but it can not survive a continuance of such 
abuses and mismanagement as those frem which it has suffered | 
at times in the past. : 

I earnestly hope that these wrongs and abuses can be cor- } 
rected, and that wise, experienced, and courageous men, in the) 
interest of the whole country, may be placed in charge of its; 
administration. 

With high regard, believe me, 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN SKELTON WILLIAMS. 
FEpEeRAL RESERVE Boar, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Washington, February 23, 1921. 
Hon, JoHN SKELTON WILLIAMS, 
Comptroller of the Currency. 

Dear Mr. Comprroiter: Referring to your letter of the 18th 
instant, relative to the rate of discount charged the Na- 
tional Bank of Alabama under the progressive rate 
schedule which was in effect in the Atlanta district, I am in- 
closing for your information copy of communication received 
to-day from the governor of the Federal Reserve Bank of At- 
lanta. 

It would be interesting to know if the loans of this bank in- 
creased during the time it was deficient in its reserves. If so, 
it would appear it has been guilty of a violation of the pro- 
vision of section 19 of the Federal reserve act, which pro- 
hibits member banks from making new loans while deficient in 
their reserves. 

Very truly yours, 








W. P. G. Harpine, Governor. 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF ATLANTA, 
February 21, 1921. 
Hon, W. P. G. Harprne, 
Governor Federal Reserve Board, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Governor Harprne: Yours of February 19, relating to 
the rates charged the National Bank of Alabama 
under our progressive schedule which was in effect some months 
ago. 

When adopting the progressive rate schedule on May 29, 
1920, we established a normal or basic discount line for each 
bank, which was arrived at in the following manner: 

Sixty-five per cent of the average reserve balance main- 
tained during the preceding reserve computation period, plus 
the bank’s investment in our capital stock, multiplied by 24. 

Originally only the direct notes of member banks, secured by 
Liberty loan bonds or Victory loan notes actually owned by the 
borrowing banks on April 1, 1920, or secured by Treasury cer- 
tificates of indebtedness actually owned by the borrowing 
banks were exempt from the normal line. Three weeks later 
we added as an exemption from the normal line notes the pro- 
ceeds of which had been or were to be used for strictly farm 
production, to an amount not exceeding the paid-in and unim- 
paired capital and surplus of the member bank. 

For the reserve computation period, September 1 to Septem- 
ber 15, the required reserve of the bank under consideration, 
based on its report of net deposits, was $9;433 ; its actual aver- 
age reserve balance with us during that period was $86. ‘Sixty- 
five per cent of this amounted to $55.90. Its investment in our 
capital stock at that time was $1,050, making a total of $1,105.90, 
which, multiplied by 24, established a normal ne for the period, 
September 16 to September 30, of $2,765. Their average re- 
discounts during the latter period was $150,211. 
Amount subject to normal rates (basic line) __._.______ 
Farm-production paper exemption (capital and surplus 

of bank) 





































$2, 765 


Total exemption 


Leaving as subject to progressive rates___.__c__._____ 112, 446 


As you know, our schedule progressed one-half of 1 per cent 
for each 25 per cent of the basic line, so that this bank was 
subject ‘to an interest charge of one-half of 1 per cent pro- 
gressively for each $691 of the remaining $112,446 of xedis- 
eounts. A list showing the cost imecurred by ‘the bank on each 
25 per cent is attached. 

Their small average reserve balanee during ithe peried Sep- 
tember 1 to 15 was brought about by reasen ef the bank’s ac- 
count being overdrawn on September 14 and 15 approximately 
$17,300 and $16,300, respectively. This was occasioned by their 
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failure to provide funds or discounts to cover their direct note 
for $17,500 which matured en September 14. 


a against this bank went to such a high figure, viz, 814 per 
cent, 
was 133 per cent. 


but we did not feel justified in eliminating it, as it would have 
been discriminatory. 


j is under the impression that aH farmers’ paper was exempt 
from the normal line and the progressive rate schedule, which 


borrowing bank. 
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The period September 16 to 30 was the only one in which the 
During the preceding period the highest rate charged 


It was with regret that we made the extremely heavy charge, 
From the comptroller's memorandum it would seem that he 


obviously is in error, as exemption on that class was being 
granted only to the extent of the capital and surplus of the 


I trust the above gives you the desired information, but if 
any further details are desired will be pleased to furnish same. 
Very truly yours, 
M. B. WELLBoRN, Governor. 


( Copy.) 


Reports of members other than reserve city banks borrowing in 
excess of basic line for period September 16 to Septem- 
ber 30. 

ATLANTA ZONE, 





Average 
pene Superrates | Amount of 
Name and location. of basic line | *PPlied to —— 
during excess charges at 
report borrowings.' | superrates. 
period. 
Per cent. 
Alabama. - national $691 t $0. 14 
bank; basic line, $2,765. 691 1 . 28 
691 14 . 42 
691 2 . 57 
691 24 «an 
691 3 . 85 
691 4 1.14 
691 4h 1. 28 
.691 5 1. 42 
691 54 1.56 
691 6 1.7 
691 64 1. 84 
691 7 1. 99 
691 74 2.13 
691 8 y 
691 8} 2. 41 
691 9 2. 56 
691 9} 2.7 
691 10 2. 84 
691 104 2. 98 
691 ll 3.12 
691 114 3. 26 
691 12 3. 41 
691 12 3. 55 
691 13 3. 69 
691 134 3. 83 
691 14 3. 98 
691 14} 4.12 
691 15 4. 26 
691 154 4. 40 
691 16 4. 54 
691 16} 4. 63 
691 17 4. 83 
691 17} 4 
691 18 5 
691 18} 5 
691 19 5 
691 194 5 
691 20 5. 
691 204 5. 
691 21 5. 
691 21} 6. 
691 22 6. 
691 224 6. 
691 23 6. 
691 | 234 6. 
691 24 6. 
re 


1 “Superrates”’ are'the rates charged in addition to 6 per cent per annum ints 
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Reports of members other than reserve city banks, etce.—Contd. | Reports of members other than reserve city banks, ete——Contd. 
ATLANTA ZONE—continued. ATLANTA ZONE—Ccontinued. 


Average Average 
borrowings 


borrowings 8 
. uperrates | Amount of : Superrates | Amount of 
in excess : ii : f in excess | . : 

Name and location. of basic line applied to count Name and location. of basic line | 2PPlied to | discount . 
datin excess charges at durin excess charges at 
maar borrowings. | superrates. me borrowings. | superrates. 
period. period. 


Alahama—(Continued).... $6. 96 | Alabama—(Continued).... $691 
691 7.10 691 
691 
691 
691 
691 
691 
691 
691 
691 
691 
691 
691 
691 
691 
691 
691 
691 
691 
691 
691 
691 
691 
691 
691 
691 
691 
691 
691 
691 


691 
691 
691 


691 
691 
691 
691 
691 
691 


_ 1 814 per cent ‘‘superrates,”” added to the normal 6 per cent, makes the total 
interest rate 874 per cent per annum. 


EX-COMPTROLLER WILLIAMS TURNS LIGHT ON DEFLATION AS CONDUCTED 
BY FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF ATLANTA, 
° Ricumonp, VA., July 25, 1922. 
Hon. J. THomas HeErtin, 
United States Senate, Washington. 

My Dear Senator: I received some weeks ago a clipping 
from the Mobile Register of May 20, containing what pur- 
ported to be an address made by Governor Wellborn, of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta, before the Alabama Bankers’ 
Association, in defense of the administration of the Federal 
reserve system, which contained a number of statements so 
flagrantly incorrect and misleading that I thought it proper to 
write Governor Wellborn as I did on May 26, asking whether 
he had been correctly quoted. 

I received from him a letter under date of June 1, admitting 
that his statements to which I directed attention were in- 
accurate. 

I replied to his communication on June 10 in a letter in 
which I deprecated promulgation by the officials of the reserve 
system of statements which were obviously incorrect, and 
remonstrated against policies and practices which were bring- 
ing discredit upon the reserve system, and urged the importance 
of reformation before it might be too late. 














1922. 





. Governor Wellborn replied to my letter on July 20, but did 
not attempt to deny or controvert a single one of the state- 
ments and charges which my letter contained. 

As my letter discussed matters which I regard as of supreme 
importance to the whole country, I had it printed, giving on 
the first page of the printed copy a résumé of the correspond- 
ence which had preceded it. 

When Governor Wellborn learned that I had made my letter 
public, he became greatly exercised and wrote a letter com- 
plaining bitterly of my doing so, and declared that I should 
have printed a certain letter of his at the same time. I wrote 
him in reply that I would be pleased to make public our entire 
correspondence, including a personal letter which he had 
written me under date of June 26, in which he assured me 
of his deep appreciation of my work, both as Comptroller of 
the Currency and as a member of the Federal Reserve Board, 
and so forth. He replied July 17, objecting to my making 
public his letter of June 26, 1922, expressing unqualified 
commendation of my work as comptroller and member of the 
Federal Reserve Board, but I wrote him in answer on July 
22 that I felt it entirety proper under the circumstances for 
me to make public our complete correspondence on the subject. 
I therefore hand you herewith copies of my letters to Governor 
Wellborn of May 26, June 10, June 24, June 29, July 15, and 
July 22, and Governor Wellborn’s letters to me of June 1, June 
20, July 3, and July 17, but I omit at the present time, at 
Governor Wellborn’s earnest request, the publication of his 
letter to me of June 26, commending my work as a member 
of the Reserve Board and as Comptroller of the Currency, 
although, if the occasion in my judgment should at any time 
call for it, I will make that letter public also. 

The correspondence gives a view of some of the inside opera- 
tions, methods, and practices of the Federal reserve system, 
especially of one of the Federal reserve banks, which I believe 
is of real interest to the public, especially in connection with 
the recent activities of the 12 Federal reserve banks in dis- 
tributing throughout the country more than 140,000 copies of a 
Senate speech which contains, as you have openly pointed out 
on the floor of the Senate, and as the authorities of the several 
reserve banks are presumed to have known, before vcisseminat- 
ing it, so many inaccurate and wholly incorrect statements 
concerning the operation and policy of these same banks. 

With high regard, I am, 

Sincerely yours, JOHN SKELTON WILLIAMS. 


“All progress of the human race and of individuals is based on under- 
standing of our blunders. My hope is to expose and explain blunders 
that have been madg, to try to make them so thoroughly understood 
that they will not be wopentes or continued.” (John Skelton Williams, 
in address at Augusta, Ga., July 14, 1921.) 


FAVORITISM, EXTRAVAGANCE, AND EXTORTION IN THE MANAGEMENT OF 
THE FEDERAL RESERVE SystT#eM—OvUR FEDERAL Reserve SYSTEM A 
NATIONAL BLESSING; ITS MISMANAGEMENT A PUBLIC CALAMITY— 
AVERAGE OF 68 PER Cent INTEREST EXACTED ON $50,000 BY RESERVE 
BANK FROM SMALL COUNTRY BANK WITH $25,000 CaprITAL—AsouT 
Same TiME Two BiG SPECULATIVE BANKS IN CITY ARB FAVORED WITH 
$250,000,000, GRossLY EXCEEDING THEIR NORMAL QUOTA, AT AVBRAGB 
INTEREST CLOSE TO 6 PER CENT—FEDERAL RESERVE OFFICIALS ScAT- 
TER BROADCAST, AT PUBLIC EXPENSE, UNTRUE AND MISLEADING STATE- 
MBNTS CONCERNING RESERVE BANK OPERATIONS. 

The Mobile (Ala.) Register of May 20, 1922, printed what 
purported to be extracts from an address delivered in Mobile 
before the Alabama Bankers’ Association by Governor Well- 
born, of the Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta, containing sev- 
eral important statements so directly contrary to established 
facts, and so misleading to the public, that I thought it proper 
to write Governor Wellborn on May 26, 1922, to ask if he had 
been correctly quoted. The newspaper had represented Gover- 
nor Wellborn as saying, inter alia, that the so-called “ pro- 
gressive interest rates” (under which the Atlanta Reserve 
Bank had charged as high as 874 per cent to a member bank) 
had not been applied on any paper issued for “ agricultural 
purposes,” and he also declared that from January 1, 1920, to 
January 1, 1921, the reserve banks “extended their accommo- 
dations to miember banks around $1,000,000,000.”" He then 
added: “I challenge the severest critic of the Federal reserve 
system to successfully refute the statement.” 

Governor Wellborn replied to my letter on June 1, 1922, and 
admitted that both of his statements which I had challenged 
were inaccurate. (I shall be pleased to send, upon request, to 
those desiring them, complete copies of my letter to Governor 
Wellborn of May 26, 1922, and his reply of June 1, 1922.) 

In his answer the goyernor of the Atlanta Reserve Bank as- 
serts that he had “inadvertently” omitted to state that the 
paper issued for agricultural purposes exempted from the pro- 
gressive rate was limited to the “capital and surplus” of the 
borrowing bank, and that in declaring the reserve banks had 
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“extended” their accommodations around $1,000,000,000 he 
had not referred to the increase in accommodations but to the 
total accommodations granted, and then explaining that he had 
made an error of $2,000,000,000, and he should have stated that 
the total accommodations granted, instead of being “ around 
one billion,” had been “around three billion.” About three- 
fourths of his letter, however, was devoted to an effort to 
show, first, that the Federal Reserve Board, by refusing the 
Atlanta bank’s request for the abolition of the progressive rate 
on August 31, 1920 (some weeks before the bank had imposed 
the barbarous rates it subsequently exacted), had “held us” 
(Atlanta Reserve Bank) “ chained to the rocks to be preyed 
upon later” by critics, claiming that I, as a member of the 
board, was “bound to assume all mistakes, if any, where you 
(I) participatéd in its deliberations,” and second, that as I 
had praised the Federal reserve system and its “ functioning ” 
in my annual report as Comptroller of the Currency, dated 
Deceniber 6, 1920, I could not now consistently criticize the 
mismanagement of that system. Governor Wellborn’s claims 
and criticisms are fully covered in my reply, which follows. 

JOHN SKELTON WILLIAMS. 


— 


(Letter from John Skelton Williams to the governor of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Atlanta.) 


RicHMonp, VA., June 10, 1922. 
Mr. M. B. WELLBorN, 


Governor Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta. 


Dear GOVERNOR WELLBORN: Your letter of the 1st instant in 
response to mine to you of May 26 has been read with interest 
and concern. It causes me to fear that you have not studied 
closely the facts and figures of the Federal Reserve Board re- 
ports and statements, or have studied them so assiduously that 
you have become confused regarding their meanings. Know- 
ing your usual care and accuracy in statements on important 
matters and the clarity of your mind, I am forced to believe 
that one of the two conditions I have suggested must explain 
the remarkable position in which you have put yourself by 
your address at Mobile, as published in the newspaper I saw, 
and your explanation or elucidation of it in your letter to me. 

GOVERNOR WELLBORN MAKES A SLIP oF A BILLION DOLLARS. 


If in that address you intended the word “extended,” as 
applied to accommodations by Federal reserve banks to member 
banks in the year from January 1, 1920, to January 1, 1921, to 
mean “allowed” or “ granted,” you understated the amount, 
as you tell me, and as the undisputed records show, by more 
than a billion dollars, which is a respectable sum worthy of 
consideration and recollection. . If you intended it, as I under- 
stood it, to mean “increased,” or “expanded,” you overstated 
the amount by about three-quarters of a billion dollars—also a 
respectable sum. + 

Either way, it seems to me, the error is so considerable as to 
impair very seriously the credibility of any assertions on this 
subject you may present. My understanding of what you meant, 
I respectfully submit, is justified by the context of your remarks 
as published. Accepting myself as a person of average and 
usual intelligence, I think I might fairly suppose that the im- 
pression of your meaning made on my mind was made also on 
the minds of many of your hearers and the readers of the news- 
paper reports. ' 

REFRAINS FROM MAKING PUBLIC CORRECTION WHEN ERRORS WERE 

EXPOSED. 

For that reason I asked your attention to the statements pub- 
lished as coming from you. I felt that I might assume your 
purpose not only to be accurate but to give the public accurate 
information and, therefore, might reasonably expect that when 
informed that your statements had been or might be miscon- 
strued you would hasten to make clear what you did mean and 
what the reserve banks actually did in the year 1920, that you 
would write me such an elucidation, and that you would 
straighten, publicly, the misunderstanding the newspapers ap- 
pear to have had or had given their readers. I regret that no 
correction has been forthcoming. 

My interpretation of your meaning perhaps was based partly 
on the fact that you appeared to follow so closely the statement 
of a very able and distinguished, but very sadly misled, United 
States Senator to whose speech in the Senate in defense of the 
course of the Federal Reserve Board you have given wide cir- 
culation. There can be no possible misunderstanding of this 
gentleman’s meaning. He spoke, referring, apparently, to this 
same year 1920, to which you refer, of the erpansion in Federal 
reserve credits aggregating nearly $1,000,000,000 within the 12 
months’ period of falling prices, 
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He named the same amount you named and alluded, it seems, 
to the same year to which you alluded. I submit it was natural 
for me to assume that you intended to convey by your word 
“ extended ” precisely the same meaning he had conveyed, un- 
mistakably, by the word “expansion.” I had showed you when 
you called at my office with Chairman McCord a month or two 
ago a chart distinctly disproving the Senator’s statement on 
this very point, which also was overwhelmingly disproved by 
another Senator on the floor of the Senate. Substantially the 
only variation you made from the Senator’s contradicted and 
disproved statement was to say that the billion dollars of credit 
had been “extended” instead of “ expanded,” and it now ap- 
pears you should have said the credit “extended” was more 
than $2,000,000,000. 
DISTORTERS OF STATEMENTS COMPARED TO MACBRTH’S WITCHES. 

Without intending to be discourteous, I can not avoid being 
reminded that the business interests of the country, suffering so 
cruelly in that year 1920 fer lack of credit which one gentleman 
says was “expanded” and another says was “ extended,” might 
have applied the remark ef Macbeth of the witches: 

“And be these juggling fiends no more believed 
That palter with us in a doublé sense, 

That keep the word of promise to the ear, 

But break it to our hope.” 

In giving widespread circulation, as I am informed you did, 
to the speech of the Senator above referred to, who had been 
so gravely misled by some one, you have placed yourself in a 
serious position. Obviously the Senator who made that speech 
had been deceived by unworthy informants—had he been better 
informed he would not have made such statements—but you 
had not been deceived. You knew officially that vital state- 
ments in the speech of the Senator referred to were untrue, and 
yet you gave widespread currency to them. 

FEDERAL RESERVE OFFICIALS DELIBERATELY AND KNOWINGLY GIVE CIRCU- 
LATION TO BRRONEOUS AND MISLEADING STATEMENTS. 

It is encouraging to note, however, that the United States 
Senate on June 8, 1922, adopted unanimously a resolution call- 
ing upon the Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta to furnish the 
Senate a list of the names and addresses of all citizens in Ala- 
bama—before whose bankers’ association you also made your 
misleading speech—to whom copies of the Senator’s speech, 
above referred to, were sent by you, and also how much money 
was expended in thus printing and distributing that imcorrect 
and erroneous document, which you knowingly sent broadcast. 

I am sorry that, like various others who have undertaken to 
defend and uphold the policies and course of the board, you 
use, in your speeches and elsewhere, so many words and so 
much space in endeavors to assail my action and, by implica- 
tion, to impugn my motives. This is unpleasantly like the 
old trick of attacking the Commonwealth’s attorney in default 
of other defense.. Thus far, I may say, incidentally, the most 
energetic theorizing and ingenuity have fai--d to develop a 
motive in me so satisfactory to these assailants as to tempt 
them even to suggest it definitely. Perhaps their failure is 
explained by the simple fact that they haye assumed that my 
motives must be evil and can not by any possibility be good. 
Imagination, apparently, has failed to grasp the possibility 
that I really may be trying to do a public service by pointing 
out errors and wrongs that have been committed with the hope 
that repetition of them may be avoided hereafter. 

As a matter of fact, however, my motives and my actions 
as a member of the Federal Reserve Board are absolutely im- 
material and irrelevant in this discussion, except to myself. 
Let anybody who finds pleasure or relief in the process assume 
that my motives are the worst and that I connived at, or aided 
in, all the wrongdoing of the board. That arsumption can have 
no possible bearing on the real question. That question is 
whether the policies and methods of the Federal Reserve Board 
and banks in 1920 were wrong and responsible for so much of 
the strain to which the commerce of the country was subjected 
and the many instances of ruin and irreparable loss which 
attended the process of readjustment of business. 

EFFORTS TO CONFUSE TH™ CLEAR-CUT ISSUE WILL FAIL. 

Yet, to keep the record straight and to prevent assertions 
regarding myself from winning acceptance as true because al- 
lowed to go unchallenged, I am compelled to answer and refute 
in some detail misleading statements regarding myself in my 
own behalf, just as I am impelled by sense of duty to answer 
and refute misleading statements regarding the general ad- 
ministration of the Federal reserve system in behalf of the 
public and the future. The more important general issues 
must be taken up first, however. 

I understand you to tell me, in your letter to me referred to, 
that another statement attributed to you in the newspaper 
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we already have seen and felt. 



























unquestionably would be. 









contraction of $320,000,000. 












great fall in prices was under way. 





reports ef your address I saw is a misunderstanding of your 
meaning or an error. You are reported as having said that in 
the summer of 1920 you took the precaution to exempt from 
operation of the repressive and oppressive progressive rates 
charged for accommodations all “ borrowings of member banks 
for agricultural purposes.” What you intended to say, you tell 
me, was that you exempted such borrowings or accommodations 

“up to capital and surplus.” ‘This difference is rather im- 

portant, inasmuch as exemption limited to capital and surplus 

would apply to but a minor portion of many banks’ legitimate 
and necessary borrowings, in many instances to one-fifth or 
one-sixth or even one-seventh of their borrowings. 

GOVERNOR WELLBORN TOLD ALABAMA BANKERS’ CONVENTION 6 PER CENT 
HAD BEBN MAXIMUM CHARGED ON DISCOUNTS FOR AGRICULTUBAL PUR- 
POSES—OFFICIAL FIGURES INDICATE 874 PER CENT WAS EXACTED. 

It is not hard for the public to see that charging on a loan 
for agricultural purposes 60 per cent, 70 per cent, and 874 per 
cent is very different from limiting your charges on such paper 
to 6 per cent per annum, as you boldly assured the Alabama 
bankers in your Mobile address you had done. 

Of course, it was impossible for me to know what you 
intended to say or what the newspapers omitted from what 
you did say, just as it was impossible for me to know that 
when you spoke of “extending” a billion dollars of credit in 
1920 you meant to refer to and include the two billions allowed 
before that year. You can see, and I understand you to con- 
cede now, that the statements atiributed to you in the news- 
paper reports of your address, and what you now admit you 
made, were untrue and misleading on vitally important points 
of a vitally important question of vast and direct concern to 
the business interests and the general public. 

I trust you will agree that, seeing such publication and 
having the real facts in my possession, my duty as a citizen 
demanded that I file a protest and call for correction. 
any means, or through any misunderstanding or misconception, 
appearance of public approval of the course of the Mederal 
reserve Management is obtained, similar management may con- 
tinue, with the result of disaster and destruction worse than 


This duty of protest and correction is made the more im- 
perative by the determined, systematic effort apparently being 
made in Congress, through newspapers in all parts of the coun- 
try, and by addresses from persons supposed to be well informed, 
and propaganda in other forms to prove that the system has 
been wisely and faithfully conducted and its machinery and 
resources have been used in the best possible way. 

PROPAGANDA BY SEDERAL RESERVE OFFICIALS MISINFORMING THE PUBLIC 
AND INJURING THE SYSTEM, 

In view of facts painfully evident to all, the inevitable con- 
sequence of this propaganda must be to shake public confidence 
in the entire system, causing the conclusion that if the system 
was used in the best possible way and failed to avert the dire 
consequences that came under its operation, it must be a 
bindrance rather than a help, a curse rather than the blessing 
it was intended to be and should be and, properly administered, 


I am doing all I can to strengthen public confidence in the 
system by proving, as I think I have proved incontestably, 
that its partial and disastrous failure at the very pinch and 
the supreme moment of test and emergency was not caused by 
defect in the system itself, either in its theory or its plan, 
and was caused by misuse of it and the stubborn blunders of 
those to whom its management had been intrusted. 

Let us consider a little more in detail a claim you make 
that figures which you have from the Reserve Board “ show 
an expansion of $472,000,000 in discounts for the year 1920,” 
and you add that “ This in itself conclusively shows that there 
was no contraction of leans, but on the contrary a very large 
increase.” I consider that statement very misleading. 
DENIALS OF CREDIT CONTRACTION FUTILE—-DBFLATION CRUELLY DRASTIC. 

While you “ parade” the claim that in the year 1920 there 
was apn increase in “discounts” by the reserve system of 
$472,000,000, you withhold the fact that in another class of 
credits or accommodations by the reserve system, namely, in 
“purchased paper,” there was, in the same year 1920, an actual 


Furthermore, in order to show an “increase” you combine 
the first five months of 1920, while prices were still going up 
or had remained stable, with the last seven months when the 
Fhe fact is that the great 
collapse in prices in this country practically began in May or 
June, 1920. It received its impetus when the reserve system 
between May 28, 1920, and June 25, 1920, called in or con- 
tracted credits for that ene month over $107,000,000, and be- 


gan exerting pressure all along the line. From May 28, 1920, 





1922. 


to January 28, 1921, the actual contraction in Federal reserve 
credits, according to the official figures given out by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, was $315,857,000, and from January 28, 
1921, to August 31, 1921, while prices were tumbling eavily, 
there was a further contraction of $1,094,919,000. 

The shrinkage in outstanding credits of the Federal reserve 
system from May 28, 1920, to August 31, 1921, amounted to 
$1,410,776,000. And from May 28, 1920, to January 25, 1922, 
the actual shrinkage was $2,005,149,000. 

These figures show whether there was “inflation” or “ de- 
flation” in credits by the reserve banks in the period of the 
great fall in prices. You will hardly deny the figures, although 
they contrast rather vividly with yours. 

STATEMENTS OF RESERVE BANK GOVERNOR SPECIOUS BUT DISINGENUOUS. 


My letter to you of May 26 showed that the total increase in 
amount of accommodations granted by tue 12 reserve banks 
between January 2, 1920, and December 30, 1920, was only 
$169,018,000, not $472,000,000, as a layman, not knowing that 
the word “discounts” did not include “bought paper,’ which 
was really one form of “ discounts,” would naturally infer from 
your statement. Moreover, there was an increase in credits 
granted from January 30, 1920, to May 28, 1920, of over $200,- 
000,000, and in that period the prices of commodities remained 
stable or advanced. 

It was only by eliminating one class of “ discounts” or credits 
in which there was a heavy shrinkage of about $320,000,000 in 
the period that you were able to figure, as you claim, an ex- 
pansion of $472,000,000 in “discounts” for the year 1920, 
omitting items in which there was a heavy shrinkage. 

During the summer of 1920 loans were being called in right 
and left by the reserve system, and although many banks pre- 
viously accommodated were being made to pay up other banks 
which had not previously been borrowing were allowed mod- 
erate accommodations, 

UNFAIR EFFORTS TO SUPPRESS VITAL FACTS AND FIGURES. 


The whole atmosphere at that time was so surcharged with 
the “ deflation” propaganda that many leading and experienced 
men were apprehensive of a panic. On July 28, 1920, I gave 
to the press a reassuring statement calling attention to the 
fact that the Federal Reserve Board had an unused lending 
power at that time of about $750,000,000. The reaction from 
that statement from all parts of the country was exceedingly 
salutary and beneficent, and I have been assured that my 
statement at that time had been most helpful in averting a still 
more acute situation or panic. However, my colleagues on the 
Federal Reserve Board, save one, and the chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New* York became quite incensed 
over my reassuring and encouraging publication and complained 
that I was interfering with their well-laid deflation schemes 
and plans, which, subsequent events proved, were so ruinous to 
the country. 

Now, as to your attempts to excuse or palliate the inhuman 
interest rates charged in certain instances by the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Atlanta. 

GOVERNOR WELLBORN CHARGES THE FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD HELD HIM 
AND HIS ASSOCIATES “ CHAINED TO THE ROCKS TO BE PREYED UPON.” 
In extenuation of exactions imposed by you under your so- 

called “ progressive-rate system” you claim that that plan 
was approved by the Federal Reserve Board at a meeting 
which I attended in May, 1920, and that when a request from 
the Atlanta reserve bank for permission to abolish the “ pro- 
gressive rate” was presented on August 31, 1920, I was present 
at the meeting and did not vote in favor of its termination, 
and that therefore I held you “chained to the rocks to. be 
preyed upon later” by your critics. 

It is not important whether I was or was not present at that 
meeting, and that point is not essential, for up to that time— 
August 31, 1921—the barbarous and unconscionable rates sub- 
sequently imposed by your bank had not been applied. It 
was not until the latter part of September, 1920, that you 
charged a country bank in Alabama 50 per cent, 60 per cent, 
and 70 per cent, and as high as 87} per cent for the use of 
Federal reserve funds. 

THE “ BIRDS OF PREY.” 


I am very willing to let the public decide which was the 
“bird of prey ’—-the reserve bank which was devouring the en- 
trails of the struggling country bank by exacting from it un- 
conscionable and ruinous interest all the way from 50 per cent 
to 874 per cent on “ accommodations” amounting to twice the 
capital of the country bank, or whether the vulture was the 
little bank which was forced to pay those extortionate rates 
to the reserve bank, although the little bank was lending money 
at that very time to its farmer customers at about 8 per cent 
per annum, 
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A FEDERAL RESERVE BANK CHARGED INTEREST SIX TIMES AS HIGH AS WAS 
CHARGED BY ANY GOVERNMENT BANK IN ANY OTHER CIVILIZED COUNTRY 
ON EARTH. 

The official records show that you exacted, sir, in the guise of 
“interest” from the small country bank referred to, an aver- 
age of over 69 per cent per annum on over $50,000, a rate more 
than sia times as great as the maximum charged by the Govern- 
ment banks of any other civilized country on earth—during that 
period, or at any time, as far as I have been able to discover, 
and you now have the effrontery to boast of the “ sympathetic 
attitude” of Federal reserve officials toward farmers and other 
borrowers ! 

I am sure you will not deny these figures. If you do, I shall 
have to confront you with your own signed confession that you 
did exact the inhuman interest rates stated by me. However, 
as you lay such emphasis on my presence or absence from a 
certain board meeting, I am glad to take this opportunity to get 
the true facts on this point in the record. 

In the first place, I do not believe that I was present at the 
August 31, 1920, meeting to which you refer. In the steno- 
graphic report of proceedings before the Agricultural Joint Com- 
mission Congressman Mitts claimed that the records show that 
I had been present. I told him that if the record did show me 
present, I did not care to dispute it, but I informed the com- 
mission that I had no recollection of any such occasion and 
called attention to the fact that frequently matters were taken 
up by the board after I had been excused from meetings in 
order to give time to more urgent matters demanding my care 
in the comptroller’s office, 

Subsequently Chairman Anderson, of the commission, in- 
formed me that the records—the stenographic report of the 
hearing—showed that I was not present at the meeting of 
August 31, 1920, when the request of the Atlanta bank for per- 
mission to abolish the progressive rate was acted upon, and it 
was Chairman Anderson himself who, when his attention was 
called to the matter, inserted in the transcript of the proceed- 
ings before the commission the note which says, on page 174, 
that “the record shows that Mr. Williams was not present at 
the meeting of August 31, 1920.” ' 

Subsequently Chairman Anderson wrote me that the minutes of 
the reserve board, as it was claimed they then stood, indicated 
that I was present, and therefore he directed that the official 
record of the minutes of the meeting, as quoted by Representa- 
tive Mitts, which in the stenographic report originally sub- 
mitted to me read “Mr. Williams was absent” should be 
changed, and that was done. 

In a letter to Chairman Anderson, October 14, 1921, I had 
said: 

“Please note that both the stenogrdpher’s report and the 
galley proof which were sent me some time after your letter 
of August 16. above referred to, report clearly in regard to the 
August 31 » _cting that ‘Mr. Williams was absent.’ 

“My letter to you of September 3, 1921, in which I returned 
the galley proof, which also contained, in the body of the testi- 
mony on proof 68 LG, the statement: 

“*The record shows that Mr. Williams was not present at the 
meeting of August 31, 1920.’ 

“T, of course, assumed from your letter of August 16 and 
the notation above quoted, that the question of my absence at 
the meeting referred to had been duly checked up and that the 
stenographic report that I was absent was correct. I do not 
believe that I was present at that meeting. I was quite sur- 
prised to-day to find in part 13 of the hearing, page 173, that 
since my return to you of the stenographic report and the 
galley proof that the tert was changed to read ‘ Mr. Williams 
was present,’ instead of ‘Mr. Williams was absent.’ ” 

And in another letter to Chairman Anderson, October 18, 
1921, I had said: 

“In view of the conflict in testimony concerning the Federal 
Reserve Board meeting of August 31, 1920, as to which the 
extract of the minutes read by Congressman MILLs on August 
2, as shown by the stenographic record, reported me ‘ absent’ 
from that meeting and the subsequent claim of the reserve 
board that the minutes showed me to be ‘present,’ I will 
greatly appreciate it if you could, without embarrassment, pro- 
cure and send me, as requested in my letter to you of the 14th 
instant, a certified copy of the entire minutes of that meeting.” 

Chairman Anderson wrote me under date of October 22, 1921: 

“T have asked the Federal Reserve Board to furnish the com- 
mission with a certified copy of the record of the proceedings of 
the board meeting of August 31, 1920.” 

But from that day to this I have heard nothing further from 
him on this subject—and I am more fixed than ever in my be- 
lief as expressed to the commission that I was not present at 
the meeting when that subject came up and never at any time 
voted against the abolition of the progressive rate, 
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RESERVE BOARD TWICE VOTES DOWN MB. WILLIAMS’S MOTIONS TO LIMITE 

INTEREST RATES CHARGED MEMBER BANKS TO 10 PBR CENT OR LESS. 

Will also add that, although my colleagues on the reserve 
board voted down my resolution offered about the ist of Feb- 
ruary, 1921, to prevent the exaction of anything over 6 per cent, 
and another resolution limiting charges to 10 per cent by any 
reserve bank in any district, I can hardly conceive that they 
would have voted at any time to approve such rates as those 
which were charged and collected by the Atlanta Reserve Bank 
in certain notorious instances. It was not until January, 1921, 
that I discovered that your bank had charged, in September, 
1920, over 60 per cent, 80 per cent, and 873 per cent on loans, 
and by that time the progressive rate had been abolished by 
the Atlanta Reserve Bank, the progressive rate in that district 
having been rescinded by the board in November, 1920. 

I can not see how you can restrain the blush of shame for 
collecting such unconscionable rates. When you found that the 
“ progressive” rate plan yielded such results you should have 
notified the board at once. It seems inconceivable that the 
board under such conditions would have allowed such rates to 
be continued. Yet when I discovered later on that extortion- 
ate rates were still being charged and demanded of the board, 
first in letters and then in public addresses, that they should 
abolish all progressive rates and reimburse the sufferers, they 
refused to act for some months, until an aroused public opinion 
forced them to make restitution. 

In your effotts to establish character for the management of 
the reserve system and to justify its administration you appeal 
to the commendation of the system itself contained in my annual 
report as Comptroller of the Currency for the year 1920, sub- 
mitted under date of December 6, 1920. 

RESERVE OFFICIALS SEEK TO DEFEND THEIR CONDUCT BY APPBALS TO 

COMPTROLLER’S COMMENDATION IN HIS 1920 REPORT. 

I noticed also in some newspaper a few days ago extensive 
quotations taken frem the same report by Governor Harding 
in his effort to establish character ; but your arguments, and his, 
are fully answered by my statement before the Joint Congres- 
sional Commission of Agricultural Inquiry, of which you are 
doubtless well informed, for you refer in your letter specifically 
to that testimony. On pages 124-125 of that report appears the 
following clear and categorical statement which I think dissi- 
pates and destroys your claims. I said to the commission : ~ 

“| have stated, clearly and repeatedly, that the curbing efforts 
of the board and of the reserve banks were, for part of the time 
in the past two years, distinctly helpful and beneficial in re- 
straining inflation and in stabilizing values. But when the up- 
ward movement was halted, and the downward rush of prices 
set in, the Federal Reserve Board, whether from inertia or from 
an inability to comprehend the meaning of events and the radi- 
cally changed conditions, distinctly failed in the supreme trial. 

“The lack of sympathy displayed by the board, and its ap- 
parent impotence to meet courageously and resourcefully a situ- 
ation demanding instant and sagacious action was in my opinion 
unpardonable. 

“T am convinced that if the Federal Reserve Board had 
heeded the urgent suggestions, recommendations, and warnings 
contained in my clear-cut letters and memoranda of August 9, 
1920, October 21, 1920, and December 28, 1920, and had revised 
its policies and methods to meet and respond to the great 
changes which had already taken place and were going on in 
the world of business and finance, that it could, as I said in my 
Washington address on April 15, 1921, ‘have saved us from a 
fall so precipitate and smashing, and from much of the distress 
and ruin through which we have been dragged. It could have 
made the shrinkage of values more gradual and uniform instead 
of violent and sporadic, could have helped strongly to keep the 
circulating currents of commerce at more even flow, so that the 
losses of each producer might be offset by reasonable reduction 
in the cost of what he must consume.’ 

RESERVE BOARD DEAF TO RBMONSTRANCES AGAINST ITS FATAL POLICIES, 


“On December 28, 1920, in advocating a liberalization of 
policies, I had said, inter alia: 

“* Events, developments, and conditions warn us to remember 
that a stoppage too sudden may be disastrous as an explosion, 
that an unyielding barrier thrust into the path of a runaway 
machine may only hasten wreckage and assure a smash which 
skillfully regulated guidance might prevent. 

“*Two months of actual experience which have elapsed since 
my letter to you of October 18, 1920, was written tend to inten- 
sify rather than diminish my fears for the immediate future.’ 

“The Reserve Board, however, refused to act favorably upon 
the urgent recommendations for more liberal policies made by 
me as a member, and also by many of the best minds in the 
financial and business world, and the great decline in values 
went on. I am happy to note, however, that the board, moved, 
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presumably by the force of an aroused public opinion, has been 
at last compelled to change and to put into effect lower interest 
rates and more liberal measures, which, if they had been 
adepted at the time that I urged them upon my colleagues, 
would, I believe, have saved the country from a large part of 
the losses and suffering so needlessly forced upon it.” 

Extracts from my report as Comptroller of the Currency for 
1920 have been assiduously distributed far and wide by Gov- 
ernor Harding and the Federal reserve officials who have. been 
criticized by me, and diligent efforts have been made to secure 
editorial indorsements from newspapers based upon my state- 
ments, ‘ 


AN EDITOR OF NEW YORK NEWSPAPDR, PARTICULARLY ACTIVE IN DEFRND- 
ING THB RESRPRVE BOARD, FOUND ON PAY ROLLS OF THE FEDERAL RE- 
SERVE SYSTEM. 

A New York paper, one of whose editors I am advised has 
been for some time past on the pay roll of the reserve system, 
some weeks after my testimony before the Agricultural Com- 
mission, printed an editorial claiming that the excerpts from 
my annual report furnished “an adequate reply” to Reserve 
Board critics. Promptly upon reading that editorial I ad- 
dressed a communication to the editor of the paper, and as they 
apply equally as well to certain comments in your letter as to 
the editorial referred to, I take the liberty of quoting here the 
following extracts from my letter to the editor: 

“Governor Harding, speaking at Charlotte, N. C., on Septem- 
ber 22, quoted from the last annual report made by me to the 
Congress—for the fiscal year ending October 31, 1920, dated 
December 6, 1920, and submitted to Congress early in February, 
1921—in which, in reviewing the work of the Federal reserve 
system in the past, I spoke in warmly earnest terms of the 
Federal reserve act and the great work which it had done, espe- 
cially under the wise, conservative, and forward-looking influ- 
ence during the entire period of the war of Secretary McAdoo, 
and for more than a year after the armistice with the strong 
and beneficial authority of Secretary Grass. Unfortunately, for 
more than 18 months past the beard has been without the salu- 
tary dominance and help of either of those leaders and has 
suffered from their absence. 

“ You republished these extracts used by Governor Harding in 
his speech, and you describe thein as ‘An adequate reply’ to all 
that has been said by myself and others against the administra- 
tion of the law and the system by the board. I have not changed 
my opinion of the law or of its earlier administration. * * * 

“Tf an engineer was accused of wrecking a train on Septem- 
ber 20 by flagrant disregard of signals, I submit that evidence 
that he had taken the same train safely through a storm on 
September 18, two days before, would not be ‘An adequate reply.’ 
It seems to me that the fact that the system brought us safely 
through the war and through the 12 or 18 months following, 
and then failed to bring us through the period of readjustment 
since the spring of 1920 safely and without the ruin of which we 
now see so many evidences on all sides is streng if not con- 
clusive proof of mismanagement. When a machine functions 
perfectly in its first tests and then, bereft of certain strong and 
guiding influences, fails, we. must suspect faulty operation and 
management raiher than defects in the machine itself. 

“No one can contend that results have been pleasant or sat- 
isfactory since inflation was halted. To advert to the simile 
used by Governor Harding in his letter to me of January 13, 
1921, in which he said: ‘We hold that the shrinkage which has 
taken place is somewhat analogous to that which occurs when a 
balloon is punctured and the gas escapes,’ let me emphasize here 
my reply in which I remonstrated against ‘puncturing’ the 
balloon and bringing it to earth to collapse and ruin; urging 
that we should endeavor to effect a safe landing by the intelli- 
gent use of ballast and valve ropes. 

“Governor Harding seems to agree with me that the system 
is aS nearly perfect as the human mind can devise. When he 
concedes that, he forces on us the conclusion that the system 
has not been properly used. 

“The official records show that as far back as January, 1920, 
I protested earnestly against the manner in which the funds of 
the system were being used. to feed the fires of speculation, and 
remonstrated against the prodigal way in which the funds of 
the system were being dispensed to certain favored interests. 

“In July and August, 1920, from my post as compfrolter and 
member of the Federal Reserve Board, I saw vividly the dangers 
of the situation and gave warning to my colleagues. I could 
quote for you page after page of letters from August 20, in- 
creasing in earnestness and vehemence, until my retirement in 
March, 1921, urging that the situation was critical and dan- 
gerous, beseeching that the process of computsory deflation be 
slackened and modified to meet changed conditions. 

“While I was preparing my report for Congress in the 
autumn and winter of 1920 I was, at the same time, remon- 
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strating energetically against the policies by: which the: baatd 
was. guiding its actions. I could net know: and was unwilling 
to: believe. that the board would persist in those policies: in) the: 
face: of: cumulating; evidence of the destruction: and demoraliza-. 
tien which they were causing, 

“My arguments with the board were: against the methods ia 
use, especially in certain. sections of the country which. were en- 
couraging speculation and usury which should have been re- 
sirained or discouraged and were restraining production and 
actual. useful’ commerce and: business which sitould have been 
fostered and encouraged, 

“Tt is: not my purpose or aim to injure or punish anybody, 
or to offend! or ruffle anybody’s sensibilities: My plain: pur- 
pose is to make clear as possible to the public and to those: in 
authority what I regard as the disastrous mistakes and’ mis- 
uses of the splendid machine and system so: that repetition of’ 
those mistakes may be avoided. For that reason I ask your 
indulgence to this contribution to the evidence and arguments) 
in the case, 

REVYENTANCRD AND REFORMATION NREDED. 

“In my view the only ‘ adequate reply’ possible for Governor 
Harding and ‘the Reserve Board. is recognition. of the errors of 
the past: and) intelligent study of the varying seasonal, territo- 
rial, and special needs of the country’s commerce and varia- 
tion and flexibility of policy and method: to meet those needs 
impartially, courageously, and adequately; without fear and 
without favor. 

“ Consideration: which should be based on. plain facts, clear 
reasoning, and actual needs is clouded, and I think, degraded, 
by attempts to obtrude upon it the familiar dodge of the police- 
court. lawyer, endeavoring to discredit. and put. an the de- 
fensive the accusing witness, and the. equally familiar trick of 
the cheap. politician so juggling and garbling quotations and 
dates as to make an. utterance based upon one condition to 
apply to an opposite. condition. 

“Tam. not skilled. in, such controversial arts and have no 
ambition to acquire them. All I want. and ask in this regard 
is that we have such intelligent and faithful management of 
the Federal reserve system as will facilitate. business. and make 
our country, prosperous everywhere, with our financial and com- 
mercial establishments safe and, hopeful. Results and. condi- 
tions prove that we have not had such management. I am,con- 
tributing what I can to make sure that we shall have it. seen 
and. always, not only in one locality or section but throughout 
our whole country.” 

You. appear to claim. that, in commending in my report as 
Comptroller of. the Currency of. December 6, 1920, the. “ func- 
tioning ” of the Federal reserve system. in a certain period, that 
I thereby gave a clean bill of health to its. management and 
administration; but IL must respectfully differ with you there. 
It is quite conceivable that the wonderful machinery of the 
Steamship Olympic might. “ function” admirably on a. trip 
across the ocean, and yet be wrecked on the rocks, by incompe- 
tent,. drunken, or faithless. officers. responsible, for, steering her. 

FEDERAL R@SERVE OFVICIAL’S CONCEPTION OF A “ SYMPATHETIC 

ATTITUDE,” 

In answer to your statements as to the “ sympathetic atti- 
tude” of Federal reserve officials I will conclude my Ietter. by 
quoting the following extract from an. address I. delivered in 
April, 1921, before the People’s Reconstruction League in Wasli- 
ington : 

“Precisely in point with what I have been saying and as 
illustration as what. I may call callous, if’ not the brutal, atti- 
tude of some of our officials, let me read you a paragraph or 
two from the New York financial article printed in the news- 
papers the day before yesterday. 

‘“The writer of the article said: 

“* Prom a talk I had to-day with one of the important officials 
of the Federal reserve bank here it appears that there’ is a con- 
sensus of opinion among the different governors of’ the Federal' 
reserve banks favoring a continuation of present’ policies despite 
the criticism heard from all quarters: for lower interest’ rates 
and withdrawal of pressure to force payment’ of outstanding: 
loans. There are three general policies which might: be: adopted, 
it was pointed out. 

“One would be to ease up on interest rates, but that policy, 
with the heavy inflow of gold, it was argued; might result ina 
renewal of dangerous speculation and’ inflation; 

“*Another policy might be adopted that woyld result in put- 
ting on still more pressure, thus cleaning up the after-war mess 
in a hurry and getting it over: But if that course were adopted; 
it was pointed out, “we would be a long time in picking up the 
pieces caused by the many forced ' failures.” 

“* By far the best’ plan, it was argued, was the one now being 
followed, which permits continuous but moderate liquidation,’ 
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“It must be noted:that the only objection mentioned by the 
‘important official’ of the Federal) reserve bank. quoted to the 
plan for ‘putting on, still, more: pressure’ was not: the cruel in- 
justice; the. disregard; of every principle for which the Federal: 
reserve measure: Was created. which. it would involve, but the 
probability that they ‘would be a long time in picking: up the 
pieces’—i. e., the dead bodies-— caused by the many forced 
failures.’ 

ONE PLAN FEDERAL RESERVE OFFICIAL SAYS’ WAS) DISCUSSED WAS, IN 
EFFECT, A PRELIMINARY MASSACRE OF BUSINESS) 

“One policy ‘might’ cause renewal of dangerous: inflation and 
Speeniation.. Another would; mean acute panic forced by un- 
skillful or indifferent management or wanton mismanagement of 
the machinery ably devised, to give relief and: prevent panics. It 
is: proposed, to: cheek disense and give the doctors and: nurses 
surcease from, troubles and responsibility by killing all the 
patients.in the: hospitals, a\ plan, actually under discussion being 
to restore business,to general sound! condition by a preliminary 
massacre of business. 

“Phe now prevailing. method is supposed to be a: compromise 
between. these: two; and, we: are told there: is: a. consensus of 
opinion among the governors of the Federal reserve banks: to 
let it continue. The suggestions: offered: by the ‘important 
official’ of the Federal: reserve: bank quoted, ahove, are, I as- 
sume, @ reflection of the attitude of the beard, for: which I 
can conceive of, no excuse: Apparently it has not occurred to 
the board, that it. may be possible, by anxious and alert vigi- 
lance and careful. responsiveness to daily situations and: varying 
sectional requirements, to avoid either of the alternatives de- 
scribed: above—delirium on one side, death on another; or a 
sleeping sickness, as.at present 

“Fhe man who: put: am automobile on the road with steering 
gear set and, let it run; or the: doctor who failed to adapt his 
treatment, to, stimulate or retard heart action, as cenditions 
indicated, would be liable: to: indictment for murder. 

“The peliey outlined in this: newspaper paragraph, as ob- 
tained from a Federal reserve bank official, is precisely that 
against whieh I. war and against which I hope all of us will 
war. It is the policy of setting the steering gear and letting 
her go; of applying: the same treatment to high fever and 
paralysis—the ‘ bureau’ method. of hard: and fixed, rules. 

“The Federal reserve system was not intended: to be worked 
that way. It. presupposes attention, intelligence, flexibility. of 
thought in. those who. operate it; the capacity to feel and under- 
stand. and to value the welfare of the country and. of each of 
the individuals composing it as more important than. official 
dignity, pride in. an adopted poliey, or blind and stavish alle- 
giance to rules by those who, first greate them, and; then ad- 
jectly worship them.” 

“ HERO MEDAL" SOUGHT FOR SAVING SOME OF TH®’ PASSENGDRS OF 
VESSRL THEY HAD WANTONLAY TORPEDOED, 

You. have claimed with mueh fervor that the reserve banks 
are entitled to: great credit fer saving the lives: of numerous 
banks: and business)» houses: threughout the land during the 
period. of extreme deflation and contraction which: they them- 
selves. were so instrumental'in bringing upen the country. On 
the other hand; men: who are well-informed have: likened our 
great Federal reserve system-to a magnificent battleship, de- 
signed and built for the protection of the country, its: com- 
merce, and all its interests, which, through some colossal blun- 
der,, overtakes. and torpedoes one of. our own. merchantmen, 
with thousands of passengers and a precious cargo, and having 
sent the merchant ship to the bottom of the sea, then launches 
lifeboats and picks up some of the drowning passengers.. The 
officers of the battleship thereupon solemnly assume the role of 
lifeé-savers and after having. wrought such terrific destruction 
they brazenly ask Congress to bestow upon, them the life- 
saver’s medal for having rescued from the waves some of: those 
whom the frightful blunder of those same officers had thrown 
into the jaws of. death. 

If you expect from, the people of this country, when the facts 
are fully known, a reward for such a feat, you will find yourself 
bitterly mistaken. Our people will not scrap that battleship, but 
they will place it under the command of more worthy officers 
and they will visit upon those guilty for such a crime the pun- 
ishment they richly deserve. 

This letter’ I respectfully commend to your: thoughtful con- 
sideration and study; and let me express the hope that in your 
future speeches in defending the management of our great’ Fed- 
eral’ reserve system; which is eapable of being of such tre- 
mendous: value to our whole country and in which you hold‘ so 
important’ an office, you will be more correct in the presentation 
of your arguments and claims and not stray so far from truth 
and: fact. 


Yours very truly, JOHN SKELTON WILLIAMS: 
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“There are many economists who persist in their belief that 
the ruthless policy of deflation adopted by our financial man- 
agers after the war was largely responsible for the great de- 
pression that swept like a plague over the land, and from the 
ravages from which our industries are just beginning to make 
@ progressive recovery; * * * there are many well-equipped 
business men, among them our exporters almost to a man, who 
still maintain that less drastic measures could have been 
adopted, or, at least, applied with less suddenness and 8e- 
verity. * * ® 

“* * * the Federal Reserve Board was pursuing its policy 
of deflation ruthlessly, and the regional banks, as a result 
thereof, were piling up enormous profits and building gilded 
palaces from the sweat of the brow of American business.” 
(New York World, June 19, 1922, S. S. Fontaine, financial 
editor.) 

It seems incredible, but it is nevertheless true, that four Fed- 
eral reserve banks—New York, Boston, Cleveland, and Chi- 
cago—had, before the scandal was made public, planned, and 
were, with the sanction of the board, proceeding with the erec- 
tion of banking palaces the aggregate cost of which was esti- 
mated, according to the confession made by the Federal Reserve 
Board in its report to the Senate, at $49,878,914. 

This huge sum of money, nearly fifty million dollars, if it 
had been applied to the erection of Federal bonded warehouses 
in the South, together with the warehouses already available, 
would have provided storage for the entire cotton crop of the 
South, or, say, 10,000,000 bales; or, if it had been appropriated 
for the erection of grain elevators and warehouse facilities for 
agricultural products in the West, would have afforded invalu- 
able aid and giwen infinite benefit and relief to tens of millions 
of our people instead of being squandered on costly banking 
palaces for the sumptuous delectation of four reserve banks. 
An eminent man of very high standing, writing recently from 
the North concerning this scandal, said: 

“If you think the Tweed ring in their days and ways was 
any comparison with the Federal Reserve Board transaction 
you nisapprehend the size. I lived in those days and I remem- 
ber their sensations, which were tame when compared with 
these. If only the same men who got after Tweed could get 
after these they would prove an ornament to the generation and 
have « life estate that would perpetuate the recollections.” 

In connection with the millions of dollars ruthlessly wasted 
by the reserve banks, tt is interesting to note that the Reserve 
Board’s report to the Senate shows that in the New York Re- 
serve Bank 388, or 80 per cent, of its officers had been given 
salary increases amounting in the aggregate to 340 per cent, 
awhile the aggregate increase granted to 12 of those officers was 
546 per cent, 

A former member of the Federal Reserve Bourd, a man of 
ability and broad progressive ideas, with whom I had the honor 
of serving on the board, who had seen its operations on the 
inside and who is also particularly well informed as to the 
credit situation in the West, to whom I had sent a copy of my 
address before the People’s Reconstruction League, in which I 
exposed abuses and errors in the administration of the system 
and called for reform, wrote me, upon its receipt, a letter in 
which he said frankly: 

“ We all feel just as you do.” 


Within the past few weeks a bill has passed Congress by a 
big majority and has been signed by the President which limits 
the expenditures which may be made for any one Federal re- 
serve bank building without the express authority of Congress 
to $250,000 ; which adds an additional member to the board and 
provides for giving the great agricultural interests of the 
country representation on that board. 

Much has already been accomplished toward correcting the 
grave abuses in the administration of the Federal reserve sys- 
tem to which attention has been directed, but much still re- 
mains to be done. The power of public opinion, however, when 
once aroused is irresistible. 

In a letter to Mr. Williams from Washington, under date of 
March 18, 1922, a distinguished publicist and author, in re- 
ferring 10 exposures concerning the mismanagement of the 
Federal reserve system, which he describes as “ startling 
revelations,” said: 

‘‘ Here is a national scandal. What is the reason the news- 
papers ignore it? Believe me, they would not have ignored it 
25 years ago, nor the magazines 15 years ago. The fact of the 
suppression is more momentous than the scandal that is sup- 
pressed, tremendous as that is. These are disquieting condi- 
tions.” 
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“TI ask attention to the important fact that not a single one 
of the many serious criticisms and charges which it has been 
my unpleasant duty, in behalf of our Federal reserve system 
and in the public interest, to make against the administration 
of the reserve system has ever been refuted. They stand to- 
day unshaken and unshakable.”—(John Skelton Williams in 
letter printed in ConeresstonaL Recorp December 19, 1921.) 


“Right and wrong are in the nature of things. They are 
not words and phrases, They are in the nature of things, and 
if you transgress the laws laid down, imposed by the nature of 
things, depend upon it, you will pay the penalty.”—(Lord 
Morley.) 

(Copies of other published letters and addresses by Mr. Wil- 
liams in behalf of a better management of the Federal reserve 
ao may be obtained, while the supply lasts, upon applica- 

on. 

The following extracts from an editorial which appeared in 
the columns of the Manufacturers’ Record, of Baltimore, of 
August 11, 1921, show the effect which an aroused public opinion 
and the revelations made by Mr. Williams in his speech at 
Augusta, Ga., July 15, 1921, and his criticisms and disclosures 
made in preceding months as to the policies and administration 
of the Federal Reserve Board had in bringing about a reversal 
of those policies and a relaxation in money and credit conditions: 


FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD FORCED TO REVERSE ITSELF HURRIEDLY AND 
DRASTICALLY ALL ALONG THE LINE—SIGNIFICANT DEVELOPMENTS. 


“It had been arranged that Mr. Williams should testify be- 


fore the joint committee of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives now investigating agricultural conditions, on Tues- 


‘day, July 26, and Mr. Williams was in Washington prepared 


to go on the stand. He was informed that a postponement until 
the following Tuesday had been decided on. 

“During the intervening week there were some spectacular 
events filled with meaning. The White House, for instance, 
gave out a statement intended to, show the accomplishments of 
the administration to date. In that statement emphasis was 
laid, strongly laid, on the fact that a change in the policy of the 
Federal Reserve Board had been brought about; that the redis- 
count rate had been forced down, and it was intimated that it 
would be forced still furthed down, * * * 

“A week’s delay meant that the Federal Reserve Board could 
come into court, say, with cleaner hands, Likewise it would 
not be the disposition of the investigating committee, we may 
assume, to press the board too hard. provided that before the 
hearing it held, let us say, definite promises from the board that 
it was already quietly correcting some major abuses and could 
show, forsooth, that— 

“(a) It had ordered a return in the Atlanta district of the 
usurious graduated charges made last winter. 

“(b) That it had abandoned the graduated rates entirely. 

“(c) That it was not now coercing State banks. 

“(d) That it would no longer compel indiscriminate liquida- 
tion, ete. 

“(e) That it had given orders for liberality in financing this 
season’s crops. 

“Instantly, we may say, following news that there would 
be a congressional investigation, the board drew over its lion’s 
skin the mantle of a lamb. It would not be able to answer Mr. 
Williams on the date originally set for the hearing, it averred, 
but it could a week later. 

“This significant fact stands out: Mr. Williams, reinforced 
by public opinion from all over the United States, had scored a 
tremendous victory before he even took the witness stand. 
His Augusta speech had forced the issue. 

“Rather than meet it, the board hurriedly and drastically 
reversed itself all along the line. It (a) saw that rediscount 
rates were cut; (b) abandoned the system of graduated rates; 
(c) receded from drastic liquidation of farm products, urging 
the various reserve banks to be liberal hereafter and not to 
force on the market commodities for which only ruinous prices 
could be got. 

“Tf it had not done these things the personnel of the board 
would have dissolved and a new board, responsive to common 
sense and public opinion, would have sat in its place. * * * 

“The comment of one Congressman on the situation is very 
enlightening. ‘If you accuse the board,’ he says, ‘of having 
brought about this great debacle, the members deny that they 
are in any way responsible. But if you congratulate the board 
on having knocked the bottom out of the markets and on having 
raised the gold reserve ratio to a point that is in itself a 
national scandal, they one and all take off their hats, bow 
solemnly and say, ‘‘ We thank you; we did it.”’” 
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RICHMOND, ‘VA., May 26, 1922. 


M. B. WEnLBoRN, Esq., 
Governor Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta. 

Dear Governor WELLBORN : Some one‘has sent me a clipping 
from the Mobile Register of the 20th instant containing what 
purports to be copious extracts from a speech made by you 
before the Alabama Bankers’ Association, devoted in large 
part to the defense of the management and policies of the 
Federal reserve system. The newspaper report quotes you as 
saying: 

“T have attended all the conferences of both governors and 
chairmen with the Federal Reserve Board at Washington, 
and that, therefore, you feel that you are “ pretty thoroughly 
posted regarding the policies of the Federal reserve system 
ever since it began operations.” 

Your alleged address contains a number of sweeping state- 
ments which are exceedingly misleading and directly contrary 
to the record and official figures; but I shall not go into them 
all in this letter. My purpose at the moment is to deal with 
a particular statement, as to the accuracy of which you boldly 
challenged criticism. 

As you very well know, I am not and have not been a critic 
of the Federal reserve system, but I am a critic of the ad- 
ministration of that system, and I have denounced its errone- 
ous policies, its extravagance, and its mismanagement, and I 
think I have proved all of my charges. 

Although your challenge is not, therefore, directed to me, I 
shall accept it. The particular statement which you challenge 
critics of the reserve system to refute was this: 

“In view of the fact that the reserve banks extended their 
accommodations to member banks around $1,000,000,000 from 
January 1, 1920, to January 1, 1921, who has the temerity to 
say that there was a constriction of currency or restriction of 
credit? I challenge the severest critic of the Federal reserve 
systeth to successfully refute this statement.” 

I deny your statement that the reserve banks “ extended 
their accommodations ‘to member ranks around $1,000,000,000 
from January 1, 1920, to January 1, 1921,” and in support of 
this denial I give you the following figures, taken from the 
official bulletin published by the Federal Reserve Board: 


Total amount of bills discounted and bought 
paper held by all 12 reserve banks January 
2, 1920 

Total amount of bills discounted and bought 
paper held by all 12 reserve banks December 
See al theta celia eteclaiscmianiaemeastios 


$2, 805, 818, 000 


2, 974, 836, 000 





The actual increase for the period mentioned by 
you, ditesiore« WaR..2ses. sek Li 169, 018, 000 


and not ‘‘$1,000,000,000,” or even approximately, or “around 
$1,000,000,000.” If these official figures, taken from the Federal 
Reserve Board Bulletin, are correct, your statement is grossly 
incorrect and misleading, and I respectfully ask that you in- 
form me whether you have been correctly quoted by the news- 
paper. If you have been correctly quoted I ask that you give 
me the official figures to corroborate your claim that there was 
an expansion of “around $1,000,000,000” in the period men- 
tioned, and give me the source of your authority. 

The dates which I have given above in the first instance was 
“January 2, 1920,” instead of “January 1, 1920,” and in the 
second instance I give “ December 30, 1920,” instead of “ Janu- 
ary 1, 1921,” for the reason that the Federal Reserve Bulletin 
publishes the figures at the close of each week, and I have not 
the exact figures for the precise dates you mention; but the 
difference of a day or two will make no material change. 

The statements made in your address, as quoted in the news- 
paper, indicate that your remarks and claims apply to the Fed- 
eral reserve system, and not only to a Federal reserve bank. 
How far you intend your sweeping statements to cover other 
Federal reserve banks I do not know; but a speech made by 
Representative Swine in the House of Representatives on May 
23, 1922, which I have just read in the ConeressionaL ReEcorp, 
suggests how matters were handled in the twelfth Federal re- 
serve district. Congressman Swine said: 

“TI can not understand how men can continue to deny that 
the deflation policy adopted by the Federal Reserve Board was 
not deliberately aimed at the farmers of this country. I was 
present at a meeting of the bankers of southern California, 
held at El Centro, in my district, in the middle of November, 
1920, when W. A. Day, then deputy governor of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of San Francisco, spoke for the Federal reserve 
bank and delivered the message which he said he was sent 
there to deliver. He told the bankers there assembled that 
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they were not'to loan to any farmer any money for the purpose 
of enabling the’farmer to hold any of his crops beyond harvest 
time. If they did he said the Federal reserve bank would re- 
fuse to rediscount‘a single piece of paper taken on such a trans- 
action. He declared that all the farmers should sell al! of 
their crops at harvest time, unless they had money of their 
own to finance them, ds the Federal reserve bank would do 
nothing toward ‘helping the farmers hold back any part of their 
crop, no matter what the condition of the market. 

“Mr. Coorrr of Wisconsin. Did the gentleman from Califor- 
nia hear that? 

“Mr. Swine. I'did. * * * 

“The Federal reserve bank deliberately set out to ‘bear’ the 
market. They succeeded so well that they broke the market; 
not only broke the market but broke the farmers as well. We 
there saw the strange spectacle of the farmer citizens of this 
country: being ruined by being forced to sell their products on a 
glutted market at less than what it cost to grow them, as a 
direct result of a policy adopted by their own Government, a 
Government created to aid them, not to harass them. I say it 
was criminal, it was damnable for this all-powerful agency of 
our Government to deliberately crucify the farmers of this 
country.” * * * 

It is unnecessary for me to express here an opinion on the 
question related by Judge Swine, the Congressman from Cali- 
fornia, or on the policies prevalent in that district. My views 
on the administration of the Federal reserve system are well 
known to you. 

Before closing this letter, however, there is another state- 
ment in your speech, as reported, to which I must take excep- 
tion. You are quoted as saying: 

“So far as the farmers were concerned, we at no time denied 
them credit. Our officers and directors recognize that agricul- 
ture is foremost of all industries in this district, and conse- 
quently we have ever been watchful of the needs of the smaller 
member banks which serve directly the farming interests. In 
the summer of 1920, when the progressive rates were in effect, 
we took the precaution to exenmpt from the operations of the 
progressive-rate schedule borrowings’ of member banks on paper 
the proceeds of which were used for agricultural purposes. 
This action on our part gave our member banks ample credit to 
take care of their agricultural customers to the fullest extent. 
I desire to call your attention to the sympathetic attitude of 
our board of directors to the farming interests.” 

Despite this statement, which you are quoted as making at 
Mobile to the Alabama ‘Bankers’ Association, the official records 
show that in September, 1920, in making advances to a small 
country bank in Alabama, whose loans were nearly all to farm- 
ers and live-stock raisers, you not only did not exempt from 
the operation of the progressive rate farmers’ paper but you 
charged for the accommodations granted to that bank interest 
as high as 874 per cent on a portion of its loans—the average 
interest charged for the use of about $112,000 for the last two 
weeks in September being about 40 per cent. 

The statement made in your address at Mobile that you 
“took the precaution to exempt from the operations of the 
progressive-rate schedule borrowings of member banks on paper 
the proceeds of which were used for agricultural purposes ” 
impresses me as being inconsistent with a statement which you 
made to Governor Harding in a letter dated February 21, 1921, 
in which you said, categorically, that the exemption of farmers’ 
paper from the normal line and the progressive-rate schedule 
“was being granted only to the extent of the capital and sur- 
plus of the borrowing bank.” 

The capital of that small bank was $25,000, and, according 
to the official figures, it appears that you were good enough to 
let them have about $2,765 at the rate of about 6 per cent per 
annum; but as the bank found it necessary to borrow something 
over $110,000 to meet the urgent needs of its customers, princi- 
pally farmers, you exacted for the next $34,000 in excess of 
$2,765, which the bank had to have, an average of about 21 
per cent. : 

For the next $27,000 which the bank had to borrow the bank 
was required to pay for some of the money as high as 50 per 
cent—an average of about 40 per cent per annum. 

For the next $34,000 with which the reserve bank accommo- 
dated this little country bank it demanded and received an 
average of over 60 per cent, for a- portion of the funds exacted 
75 per cent, and for the last $7,000 or $8,000 gotten at that 
time the bank paid an average of over 80 per cent per annum; 
for a portion of the money they actually paid 874 per cent. 

Is ‘this, may I ask, an illustration of what the newspaper 
report states that you described to the bankers at Mobile as 
“the sympathetic attitude of our board of directors”? 

I do not think you will deny these figures. 
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In letters addressed to the Federal Reserve Board and in 
public addresses, I demanded early in 1921 that these uncon- 
scionable and barbarous rates exacted from farmers and busi- 
ness men by reserve banks be refunded to them, and I under- 
stand that pursuant to my demands and warnings the Reserve 
Board did pass a resolution authorizing certain reserve banks 
to make restitution of interest exacted in excess of 10 per cent 
or 12 per cent. The official records show that resolutions 
offered by me in the Reserve Board in February, 1921, to pre- 
vent the exaction of interest in excess of 10 per cent by reserve 
banks were voted down by my colleagues, - 

Later on, after public attention had been called to these 
abuses and exactions, the progressive interest rate was abol- 
ished in reserve banks in which it was still in force. é 

I think it due to you that I should state here that the efforts 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of Atianta in the summer of 1920 
to adopt a more liberal policy toward its member banks were 
frustrated and prevented by the refusal of the Federal Reserve 
Board itself to act favorably upon recommendations looking 
toward a more liberal policy which were made to the Reserve 
Board by the officers and directors of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Atlanta. 

I hope to receive a prompt reply to this letter, in which I 
have directed your attention to the very misleading and incor- 


I want to impress the fact upon you that the meeting of 
the Federal Reserve Board on this question which you at- 
tended was held on August 31, 1920, this being several weeks 
prior to the time the high progressive rate was charged the 
Alabama bank to which you refer. Had you then, by official 
action, heeded the request of the Atlanta Reserve Bank to 
abolish the progressive rates, the incident of the Alabama 
bank—which you so frequently refer to as the “horrible ex- 
ample ”—would never have occurred. Therefore, it seems to 
me that, in view of your official actions at that time, it is im- 
proper for you to now parade this matter and endeavor to 
make capital out of it in order to work up a plausible case 
against the Federal Reserve Board and the Atlanta Reserve 
Bank. The record is so clear as to your participation in this 
“awful crime” that I think the officers and directors of the 
Atlanta bank might well exclaim with Cesar “ Et*tu, Brute!” 
and with Brutus, “This was the most unkindest cut of all.” 
Your record in these matters was published in the report of 
the hearings before the Joint Commission of Agricultural In- 

| quiry in August, 1921. 

| In referring to my address delivered at Mobile on May 19, 
1922, you take exception to the following statement: “In view 
of the fact that the reserve banks extended their accommoda- 
tions to member banks around $1,000,000,000 from January 1, 


rect statements which you, the governor of the Federal Reserve | 1920, to January 1, 1921, who has the temerity to say that there 


Bank of Atlanta, are reported to have made before the Ala- 
bama Bankers’ Association at their recent meeting. : 

If you have been incorrectly quoted, I respectfully submit 
that you owe it to yourself to make public correction. But if 
you have made the statements attributed to you by the news- 
papers to which I have referred, I must denounce the utter- 
ances referred to as misleading, incorrect, and contrary to the 
official records accessible to you, and call upon you as the 
governor of the Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta to give your 
authority for the statements so wholly unjustifiable. - 

It is a very serious thing for you to inform the public that 
between two certain dates the Federal reserve banks granted 
an increase in accommodations of “ around $1,000,000,000” if 
official records available anfl presumably familiar to you show 
that the expansion referred to was scarcely one-sixth of the 
amount stated by you if you do not exempt “ bought paper,” 
or even if you exempt “ bought paper” for the period indicated 
the aggregate increase was scarcely one-half of the amount 
that you represented it to have been. I am wondering what 
excuse you will offer for such a glaring discrepancy in the 
presentation of deeply important and significant figures. 

Until you shall have had a reasonable opportunity to advise 
me as to whether the newspaper reports of your speech are cor- 
rect, I shall prefer to assume that you have been incorrectly 
quoted and did not make the statements contained in the 
article. 

Awaiting your reply, I remain, 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN SKELTON WILLIAMS, 
FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF ATLANTA, 
OFFICE OF GOVERNOR, 
June 1, 1922. 
JoHN SKELTON WILLIAMS, Esq., 
Care of Richmond Trust Co., Richmond, Va. 

DEAR Mr. WILLIAMS: Replying to your letter of May 26, I 
wish to say that I am surprised to note that you criticize the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta for the effect of the opera- 
tion of its progressive rate schedule in the autumn of 1920, for 
the reason that you, as a member of the Federal Reserve 
Board, were present at the meeting of the board on May 28, 
1920, when these rates were approved by that body; and you 
did not vote against our bank’s putting them into effect. 
Again, on August 31, 1920, when the Atlanta Reserve Bank 
sought to abolish the progressive rates, you attended the 
meeting at which the board declined to permit us to do so; 
and you did not then vote in favor of allowing us to terminate 
the operation of this progressive rate schedule. Thus you 
not only took part in the meeting where the rates were ap- 
proved which you now so loudly condemn but you also took part 
in the meeting of the board where that body refused to allow 
us to get from under those very rates, for which you now so 
severely criticize us. On the contrary, you held us chained 
to the rocks, to be preyed upon later by yourself and other 
critics. I contend that you can not now escape from the 
responsibilities of your actions while you were a member of 
the board, but are bound to assume all mistakes—if any— 
where you participated in its deliberations, 





was a contraction of currency or a restriction of credit?” Pre- 
ceding that statement, I showed that there was an increase of 
approximately $328,000,000 in Federal reserve notes during the 
period between January 1, 1920, and January 1, 1921. The only 
correction I wish to make in any figures which I gave is this: 
I should have said that the Federal reserve banks extended ac- 
commodations to their members around three billion dollars 
instead of one billion. Your own figures bear me out in this. 
I beg that you will note carefully that I used the word “ ex- 
tended * and neither the word “increased” nor the words“ ex- 
panded,” as you seem to have understood from your criticism. 
These last two words were not used by me at all in the parts 
of my address you quote. 

The figures I have from the Federal Reserve Board show an 
expansion of $472,000,000 in discounts for the year 1920. This 
in itself conclusively shows that there was no contraction of 
loans, but, on the contrary, a very large increase. 

Permit me to again refer to your record when, as Comptroller 
of the Currency, on December 6, 1920, your official report to Con- 
gress reads in part as follows: “ Largely through the aid and 
excellent functioning of the Federal reserve system, the busi- 
ness and banking interests of the country have passed success- 
fully through the perils of inflation and the strain and losses of 
deflation without panic and without the demoralization which 
has been produced in the past at various times from far less 
serious and racking causes. Those banking and other interests 
which, at the outset, so vigorously opposed the Federal reserve 
system are now among its warmest advocates.” 

In your letter to me you say that you are not a critic of the 
Federal reserve system, but that you ere a critic of the admin- 
istration of that system. Really I am at a loss to understand 
your attitude, for, as I have shown in the beginning of this let- 
ter, you criticize and condemn a Federal reserve bank for the 
operation of the progressive rate schedule in the case of a small 
Alabama bank ; and yet, as I have pointed out, it appears clearly 
from your official record that you not only approved those rates 
when they were adopted but you later refused to vote to allow 
the Atlanta bank to discontinue them when the hardships which 
their continued application would entail had become increas- 
ingly manifest. 

In the above quotation from your report to Congress you 
speak of “the excellent functioning of the Federal reserve sys- 
tem.” If you meant what you then wrote, it seems to me that 
this statement constitutes a strong indorsement of the adminis- 
tration of the system. Permit me to call your attention to the 
fact that this was written immediately after the crisis of 1920, 
at a time when all events were fresh in your mind and you were 
best able to make a calm survey of the situation. What has 
caused your radical change of view I am unable to comprehend. 
* I still maintain that our board displayed a sympathetic atti- 
tude toward the farming interests, as shown by its action in 
exempting from the operation of the progressive rate schedule 
borrowings, up to the capital and surplus, of member banks on 
paper the proceeds of which were used for agricultural pur- 
poses. In my address at Mobile I regret to say that the words 
“up to the capital and surplus” were inadvertently omitted. 

Very truly yours, 


M. B. WELLBORN, Governor. 
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FrepERAL RESERVE BANK OF ATLANTA, 
June 20, 1922. 
Mr. JoHN SKELTON WILLIAMS, 
Richmond, Va. 


Dear Mr. WittiaMs: This is to acknowledge receipt of your 
letter of June 10. 

It is my opinion that this communication requires no answer. 
I simply wish to close the correspondence between us by 
making the statement that the keynote of my Mobile speech is 
to be found in the following words: “There was no deflation 
of Federal reserve bank credits nor any diminution of Federal 
reserve notes for the period of the tremendous fall of prices 
in agricultural products which took place in 1920.” I do not 
believe that this statement can be successfully assailed. 

In your letter you are at particular pains to lay stress upon 
the question as to whether or not you were present at the 
meeting of the Federal Reserve Board on August 31, 1920. I 
accept your explanation for what you intended it to be, and I 
am sure that you much regret by now not paying closer atten- 
tion to your duties as a member of the Federal Reserve Board 
during the crisis which developed in the autumn of 1920. 
Surely, by virtue of your official position, you were then much 
more able to be of assistance to the economically oppressed 
of the country than you are in your present situation. 

I have heard you upon occasion chastise verbally directors 
of banks when their sole fault was a failure to find out what 
was going on in the institution with which they were connected. 
Consistency demands that you now apply just as stringent a 
rule to your own conduct in the fall of 1920. The Atlanta 
bank was at that time endeavoring, by every means in its 
power, to secure the abolishment of the progressive rates. We 
must surely be given credit for our foresight in sounding the 
alarm. I believe that we were the only reserve bank which 
recommended the discontinuance of the progressive rates at 
that time. Perhaps if you had kept up more closely with the 
doings of the Federal Reserve Board the famous Alabama case, of 
which you so persistently complain, would never have occurred. 
Who, if anyone, is to be blamed for what happened? Surely 
not the Atlanta bank, and you yourself, being a member of the 
Federal Reserve Board, can not escape responsibility for its 
actions. 

Very truly yours, 
M. B. WELLBoRN, Governor. 


RicuMonp, VA., June 24, 1922. 


Mr, M. B. WELLBORN, 
Governor Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta. 

DEAR GOVERNOR WELLBORN; I have your letter of the 20th 
instant. 

You are decidedly mistaken in your assumption when you 
say: 

My am sure that you [I] must regret by now not paying 
closer attention to your [my] duties as a member of the 
reserve board during the crisis which developed in the autumn 
of 1920. Surely by virtue of your official position you were 
then much more able to be of assistance to the economically 
oppressed of the country than you are in your present situa- 
tion.” 

I have no apologies or regrets whatsoever to offer in that 
connection, for no duties were ever shirked by me either as a 
member of the board or as the Comptroller of the Currency. 
The record will bear out this plain statement. 

Page 172 of the hearings before the Joint Commission of 
Agricultural Inquiry shows that I was present during the whole 
or part of 851 of the 1,283 meetings of the reserve board held 
from August 10, 1914, to March 2, 1921, 

In my address at Washington April 15, 1921, before the 
People’s Reconstruction League, in speaking of my occasional 
absence from meetings of the board when so much time was 
wasted in trivial discussion while important matters were over- 
looked or sidetracked, I said: 

“T really felt that I could employ my time more usefully than 
in attending board palavers and in listening to discursive dis- 
cussions, beginning nowhere and ending in precisely the same 
place, conducted by eminent gentlemen.” 

Incidentally I am reminded of a witticism of a distinguished 
member of the Cabinet, who, when he heard that soon after the 
organization of the board much valuable time had been dissi- 
pated on different occasions by some of the members—infor- 
mally, of course—in discussing where they should be placed at 
public receptions and what the position of the board members 
was compared with other public functionaries in Washington, 
remarked that in his opinion members of the Federal Reserve 
Board ought to be allowed to march immediately after the 
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- fire department.” That, for the time being, had the effect of 
putting a quietus upon the social soarings of some of my es- 
teemed and ambitious colleagues. Subsequent events, how- 
ever, suggest that members of the Federal Reserve Board, re- 
sponsible for certain deadly policies, might, with some pro- 
priety, come some distance after any department of the Govern- 
ment whose energies were devoted. to the preservation rather 
than the destruction of property and life. 

In a previous letter you referred to my testimony before the 
Joint Commission on Agricultural: Inquiry in August, 1921. 
Possibly you have not read carefully the whole of my testimony 
at that time. If you had done so, you would have realized that 
the record shows that I expostulated and: protested repeatedly 
against the unwise policies of the board and urged change 
and reformation. If I had been present at the board meeting 
of August 31, 1920, you allude to, I have not the slightest idea 
that with the board composed as it was then that my protest 
against a continuance of the Atlanta bank’s progressive rate 
would have availed. As a matter of fact, at a meeting of the 
board earlier in the same month I had urged a liberalization 
ey policies, but my arguments and remonstrances were in 
vain. 

I will remind you of the following statement, made by me 
before the Joint Commission on Agricultural Inquiry in August 
last, showing my attitude in the matter of the progressive rates 
charged by certain reserve banks: 

“TI did approve of the theory of some increase on excessive 
loans, but it never entered my mind, in discussing the question 
of progressive rates, that any such increases as those exacted 
subsequently would ever be considered for a moment ,r ever 
be tolerated, or if the rules ever produced such rates, that they 
would not be immediately modified. * * * 

“T do not recall whether I was present at the particular 
meeting of the board which took that action, but you may 
assume that I was. But if I did vote for it, I never contem- 
plated for an instant that it could be so distorted and abused. 
The main point is, when I found out how it was being mis- 
managed, I tried immediately to do away with it.” 

As to your statement that as a member of the board I was 
then in a position to be of more assistance to th2 “ economically 
oppressed ” than in my “ present situation,” I think the record 
will probably show that I have been .able to aceomplish more 
in this particular matter by influencing public opinion, as I 
have tried to do, from outside of the board than I was by 
direct appeals to my colleagues while a member of the board. 
On this point I shall take the liberty of quoting the following 
extract from an editorial which appeared in the Manufacturers’ 
Record of August 11, 1921. It refers to certain things that 
happened in Washington shortly after my address to the 
Georgia Press Association, in which I had felt it my duty to 
expose and criticize what I considered to be errors and abuses 
in the administration of the reserve system and demanded a 
change: 

“It had been arranged that Mr, Williams should testify 
before the joint committee of the two Houses, now investigat- 
ing agricultural conditions, on Tuesday, July 26, and Mr. Wil- 
liams was in Washington prepared to go on the stand. He was 
informed that a postponement until the following Tuesday had 
been decided on. 

“During the intervening week there were some spectacular 
events filled with meaning. The White House, for instance, 
gave out a statement intended to show the accomplishments of 
the administration to date. In that statement emphasis was 
laid, strongly laid, on the fact that a change in the policy of the 
Federal Reserve Board had been brought about; that the redis- 
count rate had been forced down, and it was intimated that it 
would be forced still further down. * * * 

“A week’s delay meant that the Federal Reserve Board could 
come into court, say, with cleaner hands. Likewise, it would 
not be the disposition of the investigating committee, we may 
assume, to press the board too hard, provided that before 
the hearing it held, let us say, definite promises from the board 
that it was already quietly correcting some major abuses and 
could show, forsooth, that— 

“(a) It had ordered a return in the Atlanta district of the 
usurious graduated charges made last winter ; 

“(b) That it had abandoned the graduated rates entirely ; 

“(ce) That it was not now coercing State banks; 

“(d) That it would no longer compel indiscriminate liquida- 
tion, ete.; and 

“(e) That it had given orders for liberality in financing this 
season’s crops. 

“Instantly, we may say, following news that there would be 
a congressional investigation, the board drew over its lion’s 
skin the mantle of a lamb, It would not be able to answer 
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in your reply that during a certain portion of the period of fall- 
ing prices Federal reserve credits and notes did not decline you 
offered the suggestion that I probably regretted that I did not 
pay closer attention to matters in the Federal Reserve Board 
while I was a member of that body, and after commenting that 
I ought to have been better posted as to what was taking place 
in the board you again suggested that the reserve board and 
not the Atlanta Reserve Bank should be blamed for the mon- 
strous interest rates exacted in your district. 

I answered your letter of June 20 on June 24, called your 
attention to the fact that I had been present at the whole or 
part of 851 of the 4,283 meetings of the board while I was a 
member of it, informed you that I had no apologies or regrets 
whatsoever to offer as far as I was concerned, as no duties had 
ever been shirked by me as a member of the board or as the 
Comptroller of the Currency. The records of the comptroller’s 
office, which show that for the year 1919, with 8,000 national 
banks under my supervision and with over twenty billions of 
resources, there was not one dollar's loss to any one of the 
20,000,000 depositors from a failed bank, do not suggest negli- 
gence there. 

You acknowledged my letter of June 24 on June 26, 16 days 
after my letter of June 10 had been written, and you still not 
only did not challenge or deny a single one of the charges con- 
tained in my letter of June 10, to which you now suddenly 
object, because it has been made public, but you very cour- 
teously informed me that you “have never let an opportunity 
pass to speak highly of your [my] work as comptroller and as 
a member of the board.” And you also declared that you “ want 
you [me] to know that I [you] fully appreciate all the good 
things you [I] did at Washington.” 

My letter to you of June 10 was written 23 days before your 
letter of July 3, in which, for the first time, you claim that it 
does you an injustice, although you do not show how, and you 
intimate that it deals you a blow “beneath the belt,” which 
is untrue. 

On the first page of my published letter of June 10 I sum- 
marized correctly the reply which you made under date of 
June 1 concerning the flagrant errors contained in your Mobile 
speech, to which I had called your attention in my letter of 
May 26. JI challenge you now to point out, specifically, any 
expressions or statements made by me in the letter you criti- 
cize which wou claim gives an incorrect interpretation of your 
statements. 

Among the charges contained in my letter to you of June 
10, which you did not deny and can not refute, I remind you 
of the following: 

“In giving widespread circulation, as I am informed you 
did, to the speech of the Senator above referred to, who had 
been so gravely misled by some one, you have placed yourself 
in a serious position. Obviously, the Senator who made that 
speech had been deceived by unworthy informants—had he 
been better informed he would not have made such state- 
ments—but you had not been deceived. You knew officially 
that vital statements in the speech of the Senator referred to 
were untrue, and yet you gave widespread currency to them.” 

In commenting upon your admission that certain statements 
in your Mobile speech were inaccurate, I said: 

“Tt seems to me the error is so considerable as to impair 
very seriously the credibility of «ny assertions on this sub- 
ject you may present.” 

Referring to the exorbitant interest rates exacted by the 
reserve bank of which you are governor, I said: - 

“ The official records show that you exacted, sir, in the guise 
of ‘interest’ from the small country bank referred to, an aver- 
age of over 69 per cent per annum on over $50,000, a rate more 
than six times as great as the marimum charged by the gov- 
ernment banks of any other civilized country on earth, during 
that period, or at any time, as far as I have been able to dis- 
cover, and you now have the effrontery to boast of the ‘ sym- 
pathetic attitude’ of Federal reserve officials toward farmers 
and other borrowers! 

“T am sure you will not deny these figures. If you do, I 
shall have to confront you with your own signed confession 
that you did exact the inhuman interest rates stated by me.” 

You now take exception to my publication of my letter to 
you of June 10, which was wholly official and which I, having 
a special knowledge of the facts in the case, addressed to you 
in the public interest; although it was not published until 
after I had received your letter acknowledging its receipt and 
saying that in your opinion it “ requires no answer.” 

You suggest in your letter of July 3 that I am “ reluctant” 
to allow your letter to appear side by side with mine. You 
are again wrong. This is an important subject and one upon 
which I think the public ought to be fully posted, Therefore 


I now inform you that if it meets with your approval I shall 
be pleased to make public, at once, our entire correspondence 
on this subject beginning with my letter to you of May 26, 
including your letters to me of June 1, 20, and July 3, and 
my letters to you of June 10, 24, 29, and July 15, and your 
brief personal letter of June 26, as you declared to me in that 
letter that you “have never let an opportunity pass” to com- 
mend my work as Comptroller of the Currency and as a mem- 
ber of the Federal Reserve Board during all those years, up 
to the present time. That generous assurance of what you sin- 
cerely thought and publicly expressed was presumably not a 
confidential communication. 

If you really think an omission to make public your letter 
of June 1 is unfair to you—although I specifically offered on 
the first page of my letter as printed to send complete copies 
of it to anyone desiring it—and you desire the correspondence 
mentioned to be’ made public, I shall be pleased to have you 
telegraph me upon receipt of this letter and I will proceed 
accordingly. 


Yours very truly, JOHN SKELTON WILLIAMS, 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF ATLANTA, 
OFFICE OF GOVERNOR, 
July 17, 1922. 
Mr. Joun SKELTON WILLIAMS, 
Richmond, Va. 

Dear Siz: I have your letter of July 15, and must say that I 
admit few of your statements as true. 

You evidently intend this last letter for publication, inasmuch 
as you quote freely therein from a personal letter of mine to 
you under date of June 26, a thing which you had absolutely 
no right to do. This letter was, of course, intended to be re- 
garded as confidential, as I endeavored to indicate by marking 
it “ personal,” writing it in my own handwriting, and not sign- 
ing it oflicially. This letter was not intended to have any direct 
connection with the subject matter of our previous official cor- 
respondence. The commendation of your services as comptroller 
and as a member of the Federal Reserve Board referred, of 
course, to the time previous to the autumn of 1920. Your con- 
duct at that time, and subsequently, I had criticized in my offi- 
cial correspondence with you. I found fault with you for fail- 
ing to do then what you since have so vociferously reproached 
the board for failing to do at the same .time, while you were a 
member of that body, in connection with the abolishment of the 
progressive rates. 

I feel that 1 must, therefore, decline to allow you to publish 
my personal and confidential letter to you of June 26, or any 
extracts therefrom. This letter, as I have already pointed out, 
was written after our official correspondence had already been 
terminated. Since you have taken the unwarrantable liberty 
of publishing your entire letter in a pamphlet with only garbled 
excerpts from mine, I feel that I am justified in making the 
statement that you acted wrongly in lending yourself to such a 
one-sided publication. As you have shown yourself to be un- 
fair and unreliable in preparing materials for publication, I 
can not bring myself to give you authorization for any further 
activities along this line. The publication of the pamphlet you 
have already brought out is so palpable a breach of the pro- 
prieties and such a gross violation of the ethics I have always 
understood to apply in such cases, that I must herewith decline 
to have any further correspondence—personal or official—with 
you. 

Very truly yours, 
M. B. WELLBoRN, 
RicHMOnND, Va., July 22, 1922. 
Mr. M. B. WELLBORN, 
Governor Federal Reserve Bank, Atlanta, Ga. 

Dear Str: On or about May 20, 1922, you made an address 
before a convention of bankers at Mobile in which, in attempt- 
ing to defend the mismanagement of the Federal reserve sys- 
tem, you made certain statements which were so far from the 
truth, as I know it to be, that I wrote you on May 26 directing 
attention to their incorrectness and asking whether the news- 
paper which printed your speech had quoted you correctly. 

You replied June 1 in a brief letter and admitted that both 
of your statements to which I had referred were inaccurate, 
but you then sought to draw attention from your own errors 
by reverting to the charge I had previously made against your 
bank for the exaction of inhuman interest rates. You charged 
that it was the Federal Reserve Board which had held you 
(Atlanta Reserve Bank) “chained to the rocks to be preyed 
upon,’ and that I, as a member of the reserve board, shared 
its responsibility. Incidentally let me mention here that the 
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Federal Reserve Board held three other Federal reserve banks 
in the West and South, as you express it concerning the At- 
lanta bank, “‘ chained te the rock” of “progressive” rates for 
many mouths after I had offered resolutions in the board to 
abolish those unconscionable rates and reduee the maximum to 
6 per cent, and when the board refused I asked that they limit 
them to 10 per cent instead of 20, 30 per cent, or higher, but 
my resolutions were promptly voted down by the reserve board, 
although at that very time two big banks in New York City 
were being favored with $250,000,000 of Federal reserve funds 
at about 6 per cent. 

You also in your letter of June 1 charged that as I had at 
one time praised the workings of the reserve system, I was 
estopped from eriticizing. 

In my reply to you on June 10, written in reply to yours of 
June 1, I went into the facts of the case in some detail, exposed 
further errors and delinquencies in the management of the 
reserve banks, established the correctness of my criticisms, and 
defied you to deny specifically my charges. I offered to prove 
by your own written confession the exaction by your bank of 
extortionate interest rates, running up to as high as 874 per 
cent per annum. I then waited for your reply, which you sent 
under date of June 20, 

In your answer of June 20 you did not deny a single one of 
my charges, but being, it seemed to me, cornered as you were, 
you declared that you did not thimk my letter required an 
answer. You added that you presumed I regretted that when I 
was a member of the reserve board I had not paid closer atten- 
tion to preventing or relieving the “ economically oppressed,” 
and suggested that I should have kept up more closely with 
“the doings of the Federal Reserve Board.” 

I replied to you June 24 that I had no regrets on that score. 
I reminded you that I had responded to 851 of the 1,283 meet- 
ings of the Reserve Board, besides attending to my duties as 
Comptroller of the Currency, and mentioned that, as the record 
showed that in the 8,000 national banks under my supervision in 
the year 1919, with twenty billions of resources, net one of their 
twenty millions of depositors had lost one penny from a bank 
failure, I hardly thought anyone could suggest “ negligence” 
there. 

To that communication you replied June 26, in a letter marked 
personal, in which you did not take issue with any statement in 
my letters of June 10 or June 24, On the contrary, in your letter, 
after declaring that you wanted me to know how fully you appre- 
ciated all the good things I had done at Washington, you in- 
formed me, in so many words, that you had “ never let an oppor- 
tunity pass to speak highly” of my work, both as Comptroller of 
the Currency and as a member of the Federal Reserve Board. 
You closed the letter with further expressions of confidence and 
commendation. 

If your declaration is true, as I, of course, assume it to be, 
that you have never let an opportunity pass to commend my work 
at Washington, there can be no possible impropriety in my 
quoting your apparently unqualified commendation which you 
tell me you have so often and so publicly proclaimed up to the 
time of writing your letter of June 26, 1922. I confess it did not 
occur to me that you intended to censure and criticize me, 
directly or indirectly, publicly and officially, while holding your 
reiteration and assurance of your frequent commendations of me 
under seal of confidence. 

Believing that my letter of June 10 contained facts concerning 
the management of the reserve system which ought to be made 
public, and as you had not in your reply been able to deny or 
question a single charge, I had the letter printed, along with a 
brief résumé of the preceding correspondence, stating on the first 
page of the printed letter that I would be pleased to send com- 
plete copies of the correspondence to those desiring it. I signed 
and mailed you the first copy of the letter when printed. 

The disastrous and humiliating conditions and evidences of 
mismanagement set forth in my letter of June 10 you were 
unable to explain away or deny. You must have realized that 
my charges were all true when you avoided meeting the question 
of their aecuracy by saying they did not “ require’’ an answer. 

But when you see the indictment printed and circulated, you 
protest loudly that you have been given a blow “ below the belt,” 
and claim that I ought te have printed your letter of June 1 
along with mine, although I had printed a correct summary of 
your letter on the outside of the pamphlet and had stated there 
that I would be pleased to send te anyone desiring them a com- 
plete copy of your letter. 

After reeeipt of your letter of July 3, I wrote you, on July 15, 
that I would gladly make public our entire correspondence on 
this subject, including your personal letter of June 26, if you 
would telegraph me on receipt of my letter permitting me to do 
so. You wrote back, on July 17, refusing to allow me to print 
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your personal letter of June 26, although it contains nothing 
except your declaration that, up to the time of writing that 
letter, June 26, 1922, you “ have never let an opportunity pass” 
without commending my work both as a member of the re- 
serve board and as Comptroller of the Currency, and further 
assurances and acknowledgements of a complimentary charac- 
ter to myself. But as an afterthought, you now claim that 
your commendations, expressed unqualifiedly as late as June 
26, 1922, referred only to the first sie and@ one-half years of my 
term of office, and not to the last six months, when I had oc- 
casion to criticize severely the board’s deflation policies, its 
favoritism, ete. 

I think it extremely probable that you have, as you had as- 
serted so positively before I printed my letter of June 10, on 
various occasions commended my work at Washington. I know 
that you have so declared yourself personally a number of times 
when you called at the Treasury, and as late as this spring, a year 
after I had left Washington, you called at my office in Richmond 
with Chairman MeCord, of the Atlanta Reserve Bank, and 
again complimented my administration as comptroller, and 
told me that but for my work there would have been many, 
more bank failures than there have been in the crisis. 

In my letter of July 15 I challenged you to deny specifically 
any one of the statements and charges embraced in this corre- 
spondence. You limit yourself in reply to the statement, 
which impresses me as feeble, that you “admit few of my 
statements as true,” but you deny none of them. It is not 
necessary for you to “admit” them. They are established, 
and you can not shake them. 

The publication I suggested would comply fully with the de- 
sire you have indicated to have the record put verbatim be- 
fore all who may be interested in the subject. It would meet 
all the suggestions of unfairness on my part that you have re- 
cently presented. Yet in your letter to me of July 17, because 
I proposed that nothing be omitted, you undertake to close the 
correspondence with flat refusal to accept my offer to do pre- 
cisely what you complained I have failed to do. You say that 
my publication of abstracts of and extracts from your letters 
to me—although you do not question the accuracy of abstracts 
or extracts—is unfair. When I offer to publish your letters 
to me in full, along with my letters to you, so that the public 
may have, as you said it ought to have, “ full knowledge of the 
facts of the case,” I am met with the reply that you “ decline 
to allow” such publication. 

As I have said many times, my hope in all this correspond- 
ence is to try to show that the administrators of the Federal 
reserve system have done precisely what they should not have 
done and have reversed exactly the beneficent and wise pur- 
poses of the Federal reserve act, making it for a considerable 
period under their misdirection an instrument of calamity in- 
stead of the means of protection and safety it was intended to 
be. I have been at much pains and have invited and incurred 
some strong antagonisms in efforts to demonstrate the fearful 
errors of the board and their unhappy consequences, so that 
neither this board nor any of its successors may répeat those 
errors and bring on the country like results. It is the cause 
of keen regret to me that I have been compelled frequently to 
turn aside from the main and only issue—the wisdom or un- 
wisdom, propriety or impropriety of the reserve board’s poli- 
cies and management—to meet and repel baseless attacks on 
my motives and official conduct, These attacks really are apart 
from the merits of the case. I am compelled to think they were 
merely the familiar device of assailing the prosecuting witness 
in absence of evidence for suecessful defense; therefore it has 
been made necessary to uphold that witness to prevent any 
possible weakening of the case made by him. 

In the circumstances I can not concede or recognize your 
right to limit publication of the correspondence between you 
and myself or to close the correspondence at your will, although, 
frankly, I have no desire to hear further from you. 

Please be advised that I intend to use such proper means as 
I may elect to have the entire record put before the American 
public that it may be informed of the wrong that has been 
done, of the grievous mistakes, in my opinion, reaching the 
gravity of crimes, that have been made, with the hope that 
public sentiment may be so aroused to knowledge and vigilance 
that such wrongs and mistakes shall hereafter be impossible. 

Yours very truly, 
JOHN SKELTON WILLIAMS. 
THE PARIFF. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commeree with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Spencer in the chair). 
The Secretary will state the next amendment of the committee. 

The next amendment was, on page 143, after line 20, to 
strike out— 

Par, 1105. Top waste, slubbing waste, roving waste, and ring 
waste, 25 cents per pound; garnetted waste, 20 cents per pound; 
noils, carbonized, 20 cents per pound; noils, not carbonized, 16 cents 
per pound; thread or yarn waste, and all other wool wastes not 
specially provided for, 14 cents per pound; shoddy and wool extract, 
14 ae per pound; mungo, woolen rags, and flocks, 6 cents per 
pound. 

And in lieu thereof to insert— 

Par, 1105. Top waste, slubbing waste, roving waste, and ring waste, 
33 cents per pound; garnetted waste, 26 cents per pound; noils, car- 
bonized, 26 cents per pound; noils, net carbonized, 21 cents per 
pound; thread or yarn waste, and all other wool wastes not specially 
provided for, 18 cents per pound; shoddy and wool extract, 18 cents 
per pound; mungo, woolen rags, and flocks, 8 cents per pound. 
Wastes of the hair of the Angora goat, Cashmere goat, alpaca, and 
other like animals shall be dutiable at the rates provided for similar 
types of wool wastes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, in view of 
the fact that the rates in this paragraph are based upon the 
rate of 33 cents upon the clean content of raw wool, I do not 
feel that I ought to delay the Senate by making any serious 
objections to these rates. I think they are too high, as I 
thought the rate:of 38 cents was too high; but I understand 
that the rates on these different wastes have some relationship 
to their present value in the market and to the duty of 33 
cents a pound upon the clean content of wool. Under those 
circumstances I think it futile for me to take up the time 
with a long argument upon this paragraph, and I shall be con- 
tent with simply making the protest and voting against the 
paragraph. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I desire to submit an inquiry 
to the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor]. I have been compar- 
ing the rates proposed by the committee with the rates in the 
act of 1909. Of course, we know that there is a slight increase 
in the actual rate on the scoured pound of raw wool. 

On top waste the duty in the act of 1909 was 30 cents a 
pound, and here we make it 33. That is all right and is con- 
sistent with the slight increase on scoured wool to which I 
have referred. 

Now we come to the next item. In the act of 1909 shoddy is 
made dutiable at 25 cents a pound. The duty here is proposed 
to be reduced to 18 cents a pound. 

The duty on woolen rags, mungo, and flocks in the act of 
1909 is 10 cents a pound, and is here reduced to 8 cents a 
pound. 

We know, of course, that those various commodities—shoddy 
and mungo and flocks and noils, and carpdonized noils, and so 
forth—are used to some extent to take the place of virgin wool. 
What is the reason for the action of the committee in reducing 
the duties on those various wastes? 

Mr. SMOOT.. I will say to the Senator that the reason of it 
is because .this is a more scientific schedule and the rates are 
based upon the actual use of the wastes and their value in 
making the woolen goods in which they are used. It is a very 
much better provision than that which was contained in the 
Payne-Aldrich bill. 

Mr. WILLIS. The Senator sees the point I am making? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIS. We are increasing slightly the actual rate 
on raw wool, and yet we are decreasing—apparently, any- 
how, and actually, I presume—the rates on mungo, flocks, 
wool waste, noils, and these various things that are used by 
way of adulteration in the manufacture of cloth and to take 
the place of virgin wool. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, the duty on mungo and wool rags 
and flocks at 8 cents a pound is rather a high duty even to-day. 
For instance, take flocks: Floeks are the shearings that are 
taken from a piece of cloth. They are not a sixteenth of an 
inch long, and all they are used for at all in the manufacture 
of cloth is that where they have a very coarse back goods they 
take these flocks und put them in the puller and place them 
between the cloths and pull them into the cloth to make the 
weight. 

Mr. WILLIS. 
and for finishing. 

Mr. SMOOT. Only as fulling, and to increase the weight of 
the cloth by the’ flocks going into the woven threads in the 
cloth. 

Mr. WILLIS. That is true of flocks, but that is not true of 
noils or carbonized noils or mungo or shoddy. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh. no. Of course, I will say to the Senator 
that top waste, slubbing waste, roving waste, and ring waste 
at 33 cents a pound are just as good as scoured wool and take 
the place of scoured wool. 


I understand that; they use them for fulling 
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Mr. WILLIS. I understand that. 

Mr. SMOOT. If you can get a good ring waste or a good 
slubbing waste, I prefer it as a manufacturer, as far as I can 
use it, to a straight clean wool, because everything has been 
taken out of it and it is the first process of manufacture. 

Mr. WILLIS. I think the action of the committee in in- 
creasing the rate on top waste and slubbing waste and roving 
waste to 33 cents a pound is perfectly justifiable for the reason 
that the Senator has just given, but I am simply inquiring why 
the rates on these various things to be used as-substitutes and 
adulterants in the manufacture of cloth should be reduced. 

In my own view neither the country in general, nor con- 
sumers and producers in particular, are benefited by lower 
rates on mungo, flocks, rags, and carbonized noils, and the 
possible larger importations of those materials the use of which 
might lower the quality of cloth manufactured and decrease the 
percentage of strong, new wool used. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I am advised that these 
rates on wastes, and so forth, have been worked out by the 
Bou Commission in conformity with the rates placed upon 
wool. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; they have. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And they have been found to be on a parity 
with those rates. 

Mr. SMOOT. In the Tariff Summary, on page 960, about the 
middle of the page, the Tariff Commission gives a description 
of each of these wastes, and the basis of the rates proposed. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Of course, I am opposed to these rates upon 
the same principle and for the same reasons that I opposed the 
rates upon wool; but we fought that question out yesterday, 
and the Senate decided it adversely to our contention, and I 
see no reason why we should repeat that contest here. We 
will content ourselves by registering our opposition to these 
rates, as we had to do in the other case. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will assure the Senator that if the rates 
upon scoured wool were decreased, every one of these rates 
should be decreased ; and they are in proportion to the 33 cents 
a pound on the scoured wool. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is what I understand. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, the Senator 
from North Carolina has very correctly stated the attitude of 
the minority. These rates naturally, follow the fixing by the 
Senate of the duty of 33 cents per pound on the clean content 
of wool. For comparison’s sake, however, I should like to 
have printed im the Recorp the rates upon these various wastes 
as fixed in the act of 1913, the act of 1909, the House bill, and 
the Senate bill. I ask permission te place them in the Recorp; 
and of course I join with the Senator from North Carolina in 
protesting against these rates, as I protested against the rate 
of 83 cents a pound fixed in the bill yesterday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the mat- 
ter referred to by the Senator from Massachusetts will be 
printed in the Recorp. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Wool wastes. 


Act of 
1909. 


House 
bill. 


Senate 
bill. 


~ 
o 


per 


.\Cts. per Ib.\Cts. per lb. 
25 33 


30 
30 
20 
20 
20 | 
20 
10 


Top waste, slnbbing waste, roving waste. 
Garnotted waste... .. ... ccccccccecccsccecs 
Noils, carbonized 

Noils, uncarbonized 

Thread waste and waste n. s. p. f 
Shoddy—wool extract 

Mungo, woolen rags, and flocks 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is 
to the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 144, after line 12, to strike 
out— 


Par. 1106. Wool which has been advanced in any manner or by any 
process of manufacture beyond the washed or scoured condition, and 
not specially provided for, including tops and roving, valued at not 
more than 40 cents per pound, 164 cents per pound and, in addition 
thereto, 10 per cent ad valorem; valued at more than 40 cents per 
oom’ 2734 cents per pound and, in addition thereto, 10 per cent ad 
valorem. 


And in lieu thereof to insert— 


Par, 1106. Wool, and hair of the kinds provided for in this schedule, 
which has been advanced in any manner or by any process of manu- 
facture beyond the washed or scoured condition, including tops, but not 
further advanced than roving, not specially provided for, 36 cents per 
pound and 25 per cent ad valorem. 


upon agreeing 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, on behalf of the committee, I 
desire to substitute 20 per cent instead of 25 per cent, on line 2, 
page 145. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The modification will be stated. 

The Reapinc CLrerK. On page 145, line 2, in lieu of “25” 
it is proposed to insert “20,” so that it will read “20 per cent 
ad valorem.” 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, paragraph 
1106 covers wool which has advanced beyond the scoured state 
but not beyond roving. We must now consider, if we are going 
to fix these rates upon a scientific basis, whether the proposed 
compensatory rate is just and fair and also whether or not the 
protective rate is just and fair. The amendment just offered 
in behalf of the committee is a slight reduction in the rate 
named by the committee in the printed text. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for just 
a moment? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In just a minute. Let me 
say to the Senator of the majority in charge of this schedule 
that it is not fair to the minority, it is not fair to the country, 
when a paragraph is reached for consideration to have the 
representative of the Finance Committee arise and move to 
change the rate named in the printed bill. The Members of 
this body upon this side of the aisle have had only the House 
text and the Senate text to study and consider in the prepara- 
tion of whatever they desire to say in protest against these 
rates. These daily changes in your bill are putting you in 
the position before the people of the country as being unable 
to determine what is the fair rate to fix in this bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Pardon me; I will yield to 
the Senator in just a moment. Here we have had before us 
for months the rates named in the House bill which the Repub- 
lican majority of the House after long deliberation said were 
fair, just, and proper. 

The Finance Committee had months of discussion and hear- 
ings and the majority members of the Finance Committee, after 
many secret sessions and long deliberations, reported amend- 
ments which are printed in the bill before us, and which have 
remained as the judgment of the committee up to this very 
hour. To-day, two years after this bill was first introduced 
and more than three months after the bill was reported by the 
Finance Committee, another amendment is presented by the 
committee. We have one rate named by the House; we have 
another rate named by the Senate Finance Committee when 
they reported this bill to the Senate; and we have another 
rate named to-day. 

I will say to the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Srmmons], 
in charge of this bill for the minority, that we could do no bet- 
ter service to this country than to keep this bill before the Sen- 
ate for another year, because every time we fight these rates 
we frighten the committee into making slight reductions. Fre- 
quently when a serious discussion has been entered into upon the 
rates named in this bill, there has been some slight concessions 
by the advocates of these high rates. What does it indicate? 
It means that the committee, if they could get away with it, 
would make these rates sky-high. It means that the discussion 
of these questions upon the floor of the Senate and the discus- 
sions in the press of the country have compelled the committee 
which now admits that it has sought to put into this bill ex- 
orbitant rates to take a change of position, and submit rates 
lower than those first presented. 

In all my public experience I have never seen a more flagrant 
confession than we have witnessed in this Chamber during the 
past few weeks of incompetency, of neglect, of absolute disre- 
gard of the caution and care which ought to be taken in the 
imposition of taxes upon the American people. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I suppose the Senator means 
that the discussions which we have already had upon this bill 
have brought forth astonishing truths. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is the explanation. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And if we could have further time for its 
discussion, and for. the enlightenment of the country as to what 
it signifies, it would bring forth still better fruits. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. There is no doubt about it. 
The attention which has been called to the high duties levied 
in the various schedules, and the protests from the American 
people have at last penetrated—shall I say the hides of the 
members of the Finance Committee? And they are now being 
forced by the power of public opinion to say “you are right. 
The minority is right. The press of the country is right.” 
Protests have been made that these duties are too high, and 
the majority are beginning to admit it themselves. 

How much confidence can the American people repose in a 
hody of their representatives in the United States Senate who 
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repudiate rates fixed by the members of their own party in 
the other branch of Congress, and after long and extended 
hearings fix other rates, and then later, not, however, until 
the whole press of the country and the minority Members of 
this Chamber spend weeks and months denouncing the high 
and excessive rates named, they admit that it is all too true, 
and thereby confessing that they attempted to put through 
= eee tariff bill with rates they now admit were too 
ug: ; 

I ask the Senator from Utah if his committee has any more 
amendments to offer to this schedule? If so, that they be 
submitted now in the interest of expediting the business of the 
Senate, and in order’ that we may have the whole record before 
us, so that when these succeeding paragraphs are reached the 
Senator in charge on this side will not find himself prepared 
to discuss one amendment and discover that he is obliged to 
discuss an entirely different amendment when he gets upon 
his feet. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator that when the 
cotton schedule was first taken up the Senator from North 
Carolina, and I think the Senator from Arkansas, asked me if 
there were to be any reductions in the wool schedules, I an- 
swered at that time that wherever there was a rate of 55 per 
cent fixed I had no doubt that that would be reduced to 50 per 
cent. The Senator from North Carolina remarked, “ Then it is 
only a 5 per cent decrease?’ I said, “ Yes; it is only a 5 per 
cent decrease, as far as I am aware.” 

I will say to the Senator from Massachusetts that wherever 
there is a duty of 55 per cent named in the wool schedule 
that duty will be reduced to 50 per cent, just as I stated when 
the cotton schedule was first taken up, and I have stated it 


once or twice since that time in answering a question put by 


some one on the other side of the Chamber. I intend to offer 
all those amendments to-day. Wherever there is a rate of 55 
per cent it will be reduced to 50 per cent, so that the highest 
protective rate in this schedule will be 50 per cent. The com- 
pensatory rates are exactly the same, and will be exactly the 
Same throughout the bill, because of the fact that the Senate 
has already voted 33 cents on scoured wool. 

I want to say still further that there is one paragraph, para- 
graph 1119, providing as follows: 

Par. 1119. Screens, hassocks, and all other articles compenet wholly 


or in part of carpets or rugs, and not specially provid for, 40 per 
cent ad valorem. 


Paragraph 1118 provides: 


Ingrain carpets, and ingrain rugs or art squares, of whatever mate- 
rial composed, and carpets and rugs of like character or description, 
not specially provided for, 30 per cent ad valorem. 

In the latter paragraph, covering ingrain carpets, the com- 
mittee proposes to make the rate 25 per cent instead of 30 per 
cent, and on screens, hassocks, and so forth, the rate will be 
reduced from 40 per cent to 30 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. May I ask the Senator if 
the reason for the reductions in these rates is because the com- 
mittee have learned that the danger of foreign competition is 
not as great as it was a few months ago, when this bill was 
drafted? 

Mr. SMOOT. I was going to answer the statement made by 
the Senator about the committee when he got through, and per- 
haps I had better wait until he does get through. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think that would be more 
satisfactory. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will make a statement then, for I want the 
Senator from Massachusetts and other Senators and the coun. 
try to know why the changes have been made. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator will agree with 
me that it is a very unusual procedure for the members of 
an important committee, such as the Finance Committee, to 
come upon the floor and, as each paragraph is reached, to say, 
“We have a modification we wish to make. We want to 
change that amendment.” It is either one of two things—an 
admission that you were honestly mistaken in the beginning 
and you want now to correct the mistake or that you were 
trying to put something over on the American people if it was 
possible to do so unobserved and undiscovered. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is not the case. The committee did not 
want to put anything over on the country. The committee 
wanted to fix rates as low as possible under the then existing 
conditions. I know it is an unusual thing; I admit it. But 
we are living in an unusual time. Conditions all over the 
world are unusual, and what Senator more than the senior 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones] has called attention to 
the changed conditions in Germany? It is due to those 
changed conditions that the changes have been made which 
have been submitted to this body. 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is why I think the Sen- 
ator and the majority members are making a great mistake, in 
attempting to fix rates in this bill upon conditions which are 
hanging rapidly, which they admit have changed to such ex- 
tent in the last six months as to already require a readjust- 
ment of these rates. If the revision of the tariff were put off 
for another year, there is no doubt but what the committee 
would be obliged to make the rates very much lower than they 
are new; but if the bill goes through with these high rates, 
and is in operation next year, when the conditions will have 
changed further, the consumers of America are going to be 
the sufferers. 

Mr. SMOOT. If this bill should pass and if the German 
mark, from some cause unknown to-day, should advance to 12 
cents instead of being worth a quarter of 1-cent, if the moneys 
of all the countries of the world should be as they were before 
the war, and if conditions became nermal, as they were before 
the war, I weuld want some power given to the President to 
change the rates; and there is a power granted to the Presi- 
dent fer that punpose, either to increase or decrease the rates. 
The Senator must have heard me state several times upon the 
floor that I thought that power would be exercised by the 
President, if exercised at all, more in the direction of decreas- 
ing the rates than in increasing rates. I believe that just as 
firmly as that I shall live until to-morrow morning. 

I will frankly admit to the Senator that if conditions were 
normal there are rates in the bill which I would not support, 
which I could not support, because whatever rate I do sup- 
port I support it because I believe in all my heart that it is 
right. I have admitted several times upon the floor of the 
Senate that conditions have changed since the committee re- 
ported the bill. Some of the changes in the bill are being made 
because of that fact coming particularly to the knowledge of 
the members of the committee. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I want to as- 
sist in the expedition of this bill and this schedule. I want to 
make an agreement with the Senator that he and I both do 
everything possible to have this schedule finished by to-morrow 
night at 6 o’elock. 

Mr. SMOOT, I would be glad to have it finished by to-night. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Also this agreement, that 
on any of these paragraphs we limit ourselves, except perhaps 
the paragraphs covering cloth, to half an hour’s discussion. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am perfectly willing to agree to that. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Of course, we can not control 
anyone else; but let us agree that on all paragraphs we limit 
our discussion to half an hour and on the two cloth paragraphs 
te a discussion of an hour, and that we will do our utmost to 
have the wool schedule disposed of by to-morrow night. Is that 
satisfactory? 

Mr. ROBINSON. That would please me immensely; but I 
suggest to Senators that they might get an agreement for a limi- 
tation of debate upon the paragraphs. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I do not think we could eon- 
trol the time of other Members—the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Lenroor] and others. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think that would be inadvisable. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I am inelined to think that an agreement 
could be reached, and I wish Senators would try to get it. 1 
am afraid the suggestion of the Senator from Massachusetts 
will merely result in the elimination of him and the Senater 
from Utah from the debate—which I would regard as a calamity 
from the Democratic standpoint—and the injection into the de- 
bate of others who know less about the subject. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think in the case of some 
of these paragraphs very few Senators will speak at length. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let us limit the debate just as far as possible. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Of course, I de net want to 
have this schedule expedited so fast that the committee will not 
have a chance to meet and reduce rates in the ether schedules. 
We may get too far ahead of them, and that would be a 
calamity. 

Mr. SMOOT. The committee is ready to go right along with 
every schedule. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think it is very well that the Senator 
from Utah and the Senator from Massachusetts, who are man- 
aging the schedule, respectively, for the majority and the 
minority members of the committee, should have this under- 
standing. Both Senators have doubtless very thoroughly 
studied the schedule and digested in their minds what they 
intend to say; and they have reached the conclusion that they 
can say what they desire within the limitation mentioned. I 
have knowledge of some Senators who desire to discuss cer- 
tain paragraphs, not many of them, probably a little more ex- 
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tensively than either the Senator from Utah or the Senator 
from Massachusetts will discuss them. 1 regard this as one of 
the most, if net the most, important of the schedules in the 
bill. I regard the compensatory rates imposed in the schedule 
as utterly unreasonable. I should not like to have a limitation 
placed upon the discussion of the more important paragraphs, 
especially those which relate to yarn and to cleth. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I had in mind what the 

Senator said and, therefere, was only limiting the discussion 
as to the Senator from Utah and myself. 
: Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, we need not take any more time 
in discussing the limitation, but I will say to the Senator that I 
Shall do everything in my pewer to hasten the consideration 
of the schedule. I am very glad to have the Senator from 
Massachusetts say that he will do the same. I have no desire 
whatever to cut the debate short if anyone desires te ask ques- 
tions or discuss the matter. 1 think I can prowe beyond ques- 
tion of doubt, even to the Senator from North Carolina, that the 
compensatory duties here are justified if we have 33 cents per 
pound on the scoured content of weol. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Both are bad, in my judgment. Of course 
in the judgment of the Senator from Utah they are not bad. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am speaking of the compensatory duties if 
we have 33 cents on scoured woo. Then the compensatory 
duties are upon the basis that even the Tariff Commission have 
said they should be. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do net agree with the Senator from Utah 
about the compensatory rates. I think we shall be able to 
show that the compensatory rates are altogether out ef plumb. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, as I stated 
a few moments ago, there are two questions te be considered 
in connection with this paragraph. First, is the compensa- 
tory duty a fair duty, and can it be justified in view of the 
rate of 33 cents a pound upon clean wool? The second ques- 
tion is whether the protective duty is fair. ¢ 

How are we going to determine whether the proposed duties 
are fair? There are various ways of deing it. First of all, we 
can compare the rates named in the bill with the rates named 
in previous laws—the Underwood law and the Payne-Aldrich 
law. When we come to consider the question of protective 
duties we can consider what information is obtainable in ref- 
erence to the difference in the cost of conversion here and 
abroad. Mr. President, let us first make a comparison with the 
House bill, 

Mr. President, so far as concerns the compensatory duty on 
tops, the Senate amendment makes no important change in the 
House text. To be sure, the 36 cents per pound in the Senate 
amendment is higher than the 27} cents per pound in the main 
bracket of the House text, but this is due to the increase of the 
duty on raw wool in the Senate bill. In other words, the com- 
pensatory duty in the Senate bill bears the same relation to 
the duty on wool in the Senate bill as the compensatory duty in 
the House bill bears to the duty on raw wool in the House bill. 

The abandonment in the Senate amendment ef the valuation 
bracket for teps valued at net more than 40 cents per pound 
constitutes no essential change, inasmuch as few, if any, tops 
would have such a low value. 

As regards the protective ad valorem duty, while it is diffi- 
cult to make a comparison because of American valuation in 
the House bill and foreign valuation in the Senate bill, it 
seems highly prebable that the duty of 20 per cent foreign 
valuation in the Senate bill censtitutes a substantial increase 
ever the duty of 10 per cent American valuation in the House 
bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. .Mr. President, I wish to suggest this 
thought to the Senator: The compensatory rates are the same 
with reference to all classes of wool. On the item under dis- 
eussion it is 36 cents a pound. On clething it runs up as high 
as 49 cents a pound of the wool content. There is a very great 
difference in the value of wool. The compensatory rate is sup- 
posed to be given to measure the value of the raw wool that is 
used. Some wools sell for as low as 20 cents a peund apd some 
for as much as $1.32 per pound. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Of course, tops are all wool. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yet the same compensatory rate is given on 
the wool that sells for 20 cents a pound that is given on a 
pound of wool that sells for $1.32. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. But we voted yesterday to 
put the same tariff duty on cheap weel as high-priced wool, 
33 cents per pound, so that the high compensatory duty is due 
to fiximg the rate on raw wool at 23 cents. . 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is what I was saying. I was not say- 
ing that this is eut ef touch with the rates whieh have been 
made on wool, but that the fundamental, the primary, the basic 
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rate on wool is absolutely wrong. The rate given on the wool 
content is 33 cents per pound. If we carry that forward as a 
compensatory duty and allow 33 cents to the manufacturer on 
the wool that is used the paragraph makes no distinction be- 
tween the characters of wool, and any wool entitles him to the 
same compensatory duty. If we carry that forward and give 
the manufacturer the benefit of it, he gets as much benefit by 
way of protection where the wool has cost him only 20 cents a 
pound as he gets where the wool has cost him $1.32 a pound. 
a was speaking about the fundamental basis of the whole propo- 
sition. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. There is no difference be- 
tween the Senator and myself on that matter, and that is the 
reason why many believe a specific duty on wool is wrong; that 
it should be ad valorem. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am not comparing the two paragraphs at 
all. I think the Senator is right about the two paragraphs. 
Probably if the first paragraph which we adopted, which fixes 
the rate of duty upon raw wool, is to stand, then the compen- 
satory rate on this particular item might have to follow that 
ree but I am talking about when it gets into the yarns and 
cloths. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am very glad the Senator 
made the explanation, because I thought at first that we were 
apart upon the matter of compensatory duty. I agree with him 
that the rate of 33 cents a pound is not justifiable. It is ex- 
cessive ; it is even discriminatory. It applies alike to the cheap 
wools and to the fine wools. It will result in giving compen- 
satory duties of very high amounts to the various manufac- 
turers of wool, regardless of the quality and value of the wool. 

Mr. SIMMONS. 
facturer who uses 28 cents per pound wool. It will give 
only 33 cents protection to the manufacturer who uses the 
$1.32 per pound wool. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In this connection it might 
be interesting, ahd I am sure the Senator from North Carolina 
will be interested in this, to translate the duties proposed in 
this paragraph into ad valorem terms and compare these ad 
valorem rates with the ad valorem rates in the Payne-Aldrich 
law, in the text of the House bill, and as proposed by the com- 
mittee amendment. What do we find? 

Tops which are valued, foreign valuation, at 15 cents, car- 
ried, under the Payne-Aldrich law, an ad valorem duty of 188 
per cent; under the rates fixed in the House text the ad valorem 
equivalent would be 138 per cent; and under the proposed 
rates in the Senate committee amendment 265 per cent. Tops 
valued on a foreign valuation at 17.5 cents carried an ad 
valorem rate under the Payne-Aldrich law of 171 per cent; 
under the House bill they carry a rate of 189 per cent; and 
under the Senate committee bill of 231 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Will the Senator also state that the rates of 
duty of which he is speaking are based on the prices in 1909 
and not on to-day’s prices? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. They are based on recent 
prices, and the percentages cover the specific and ad valorem 
rates in the Payne-Aldrich law and in the House bill and in 
the Senate committee bill. . 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator find that tops are priced to- 
day at the figures of which he is speaking? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. No, sir. 

Mr. SMOOT. That makes a great difference. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator from Utah has 
not allowed me to finish. I am proceeding with the cheapest 
tops at 15 cents and going up to $1. The prices of tops vary 
from 15 cents to $1.50. The table works out correctly regard- 
less of the date of the prices. 

Mr. SMOOT. That makes all the difference in the world. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In America the prices vary 
from 25 cents to $1.50. This table begins on tops which are 
valued at 15 cents and goes to tops which are valued at $1. 

Mr, SMOOT. What I wanted to say was this—— 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The same relationship exists 
even if the foreign price is lower or higher than the time these 
prices were prevailing. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the same prices existed to-day as existed in 
1910, the Senator’s. figures would be applicable. That is all I 
wanted to say. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Let us, regardless of dates, 
take tops valued at 80 cents. Under the Payne-Aldrich law 
the ad valorem rate would be 76 per cent; under the House 
bill, 51 per cent; and under the Senate committee bill it is 
70 per cent. On tops valued at 50 cents the rate would be 
103 per cent under the Payne-Aldrich law, 74 per cent under 
the House bill, and 97 per cent under the Senate committee 
bill. 
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Payne-Aldrich law would be 67 per cent, under the House bill 
43 per cent, and under the Senate committee bill 61 per cent. 
I have called attention to these percentages to indicate how 
close the total protection afforded to the manufacturer of tops 
by the pending bill is to protection afforded by the high duties 
of the Payne-Aldrich law, and how much greater duties are 
granted under the bill as reported by the committee than under 
the duties levied in the House bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to say to the Senator from Massachu- 
Setts that under the Payne-Aldrich law not only did the manu- 
facturers have that 67 per cent duty on the price of the wool, 
to which the Senator has referred, but they had it on the basis 
of 33 cents on the scoured content; and as they bought the 
wool in the grease it did not cost them 22 cents, the average 
being 18 cents a pound. So they made 67 per cent and the 
difference between 18 cents on the scoured content and 383 cents. 
That is what the manufacturers had in 1910. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator from Utah had 
better be a little careful about how he denounces the Payne- 
Aldrich rates, because before we get through with this sched- 
ule I expect to show that the rates in this bill parallel them; 
and, despite the fact that the Payne-Aldrich rates are as bad 
as the Senator from Utah says they are, he is practically going 
to adopt those rates in this bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not in the least. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. To be sure, the manufacturer 
may not get quite as much protection, because these compensa- 
tory rates are fixed upon a duty of 33 cents per pound on raw 
wool, while the Payne-Aldrich compensatory rates were fixed 
upon the duty of 11 cents upon wool in the grease; yet the 
total duties, compensatory and protective, levied in the various 
paragraphs of this schedule approach the total duties levied in 
the Payne-Aldrich law. 

Mr. SMUOT. But the difference between 18 cents and 33 
cents is given to the woolgrower and not to the manufacturer. 
What the Senator states, however, is true, so far as the rate 
is concerned. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It is given to the woolgrower 
and not to the manufacturer; the Senator from Utah is, in part, 
right about that, the manufacturer will not get as much; but 
the Senator must admit that the consumer is going to be 
taxed just as much. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not as much. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator from Utah has 
succeeded in his endeavor to shift a little bit of the protection 
which the manufacturer has been getting to the woolgrower. 

Mr. SMOOT. A little! 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Well, considerable, if the 
Senator insists. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should say it was. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. But the result to the con- 
sumer is that he is up against the Payne-Aldrich law again, 
with all its high duties and high rates. I think the Senator 
from Utah will agree to that. 

Mr. SMOOT. Outside of whatever rates have been decreased, 
of course, I agree to that; there is no doubt about it; but, I 
will say, compensatory rates in some cases have been decreased, 
notwithstanding the rate of 33 cents on scoured wool. I want 
to say further to the Senator that the compensatory duties 
provided for the manufacturer are absolutely necessary be- 
eause of the duty of 33 cents a pound on scoured wool; and the 
Senate has decided that the rate of 33 cents shall be provided 
by a vote of 38 to 16. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
to that. 

Mr. SMOOT. So that there is no need of going back to that 
at all. Whatever increase there is in the wool rates is given 
to the farmer; there can be no question as to that. The manu- 
facturer does not get anything at all out of the wool shrinkage 
under this bill, as I have before stated. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In other words, it is proposed 
to reenact the Payne-Aldrich wool schedule with this addition: 
Instead of so much hidden, concealed, and stolen protection 
being given to the manufacturers, as was given to them in the 
Payne-Aldrich law, some of it has been passed over to the 
sheep raisers. 

Mr. SMOOT. All of it has been passed over to the farmer 
who raises the wool. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. But there is still a heavy 
duty for the benefit of the manufacturers. 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought the Senator was speaking of the com- 
pensatory duties. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, 
tective and compensatory duties. 


I agree with the Senator as 


I am speaking of both pro- 
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Mr. SMOOT. The protective duties are lower in this bill than 
they. were in the Payne-Aldrich law. For instance, on tops the 
rate in the Payne-Aldrich law was 80 per cent, while in this bill 
it is 20 per cent. Then, I notified the Senate two weeks ago, and 
also to-day, that there will not be a protective rate in this bill 
on cloths above the 50 per cent, while in the Payne-Aldrich law 
the rates were 55 per cent. 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. Fifty per cent is high enough. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what the manufacturers get, and that 
is all. From now on, I will say to the Senator, about the only 
question there is to discuss is as to the protective rates in this 
bill which are given to the manufacturer, and they run, as the 
Senator will notice, all the way from 20 per cent up to 50 per 
cent, according to the stage of manufacture. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. What I desire to call at- 
tention to from the table from which I have quoted is that the 
total levy upon the American consumer who buys tops is sub- 
stantially the same as in the Payne-Aldrich law, in some in- 
stances being higher, but higher always in the case of cheap 
tops that go into the manufacture of cheap clothing, and, in 
other cases, lower, but always lower in the case of the finer 
wool tops, and, consequently, that the combined duties, the com- 
pensatory and protective duties, on tops in this bill are very 
much heavier than in the House bill. 

I now desire to ask this question: What facts did the Senate 
Finance Committee possess which the House committee did 
not possess? The House committee sat in the midst of the in- 
dustrial depression; they were deliberating during the first six 
months of 1921 and the latter months of 1920, when there was 
the most serious financial and industrial condition in this 
country; they had presented to them the gloomiest and the 
worst industrial condition this country has probably ever 
faced; and yet, after all their deliberations, they reported 
duties upon tops which are very much lower than the rates 
reported by the Senate committee. Months have now passed 
and the industrial situation has improved; the threat of cheap 
foreign competition has subsided, and yet the Senate com- 
mittee report in favor of protective duties much higher than 
those provided by the Republican Members of the House 
who drafted the corresponding paragraph:in the House bill. 
What are the facts? What information came to the Senator 
from Utah—and he may answer me now or later in his own 
time—— 

Mr. SMOOT. I can answer in a very few moments—— 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. What information came to 
the committee that made them say, “ The House is all wrong; 
their rates are too low; they have not given sufficient pro- 
tection to the manufacturers of tops. We propose to give them 
the higher rates which we have provided in the committee 
amendment.” 

Mr. SMOOT. .The answer is a very simple one, in my opinion. 
The House provided a duty on scoured wool of 25 cents, while 
the Senate committee has reported a duty of 33 cents. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am speaking about the 
combined duties. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will wait I will consider both 
duties. The Senator himself says that a rate of 36 cents is justi- 
fied if we have a duty of 33 cents on scoured wool, and he is cor- 
rect in that. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes, sir. . 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no doubt about that. So that does 
away with a great deal of the increase to which the Senator 
refers. There is another fact which should be taken into consid- 
eration. In the House bill the protective duty is 10 per cent on 
the American valuation. In the case of tops, for instance, the 
price of 40s to-day in the United States is 55 cents, while in 
England it is 25 cents. Upon that basis alone the rate of 20 per 
cent in the Senate bill is more than justified. The prices I have 
indicated are those of July 15 of this year. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Right there let me say that I 
dispute the difference the Senator finds between the price of tops 
here and abroad. I will proceed, however, and call attention to 
that later. 

Mr. SMOOT. I say that on July 15, 1922, wool tops, 40s, were 
55 cents in America, while the English price was 25 cents, and 
the landing price was 31 cents; that is, allowing 3 cents a pound 
for landing charges, freight, marine insurance, and so forth, and 
10 per cent to cover the expenses and profit of the importer. The 
price of 31 cents a pound includes all of those items, although 
the foreign price as quoted on the London market was 25 cents. 
Therefore, Mr. President, the Senate committee provided a rate 
on the basis of 36 cents, because on the clean content of the wool 
we provide a rate of 33 cents. No one can say that is not right. 
The House provided 10 per cent upon the foreign valuation of 
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the tops, which, as I have said, on July 15, 1922, in the case of 
40s, was 25 cents, while the American price was 55 cents. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It amounts, then, to this: 
That the price of tops when the House drafted this bill was 
different from the price at the present time; that the spread 
between the foreign price and the domestic price was less when 
the House drafted this bill than it is now. That is the Sena- 
tor’s position, is it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; that is not what I stated. I said that 
they did not take the question of what the foreign price was 
into consideration at all. They simply considered the Ameri- 
can valuation of tops and put a duty of 10 per cent upon the 
American valuation. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. But the ad valorem duty 
rae nen upon the American valuation was a protective 

uty 

Mr. SMOOT. It was a protective duty, and the 20 per cent 
rate upon the foreign valuation as reported by the Senate com- 
mittee is a protective duty. Twenty per cent upon the foreign 
valuation of 25 cents would amount to 5 cents, while the 10 
per cent rate upon the American valuation of 55 cents would 
amount to 54 cents; in other words, there is a reduction under 
the Senate committee amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In order to determine what 
was a fair protective duty on the American valuation you must 
know the foreign valuation of tops. 

Mr. SMOOT. No. They had to give on the American valua- 
tion the equivalent production for transforming the wool into 
tops, and they considered that 10 per cent upon the American 
valuation of tops was absolutely necessary. We changed the 
basis to the foreign valuation, and 20 per cent of 25 cents is 5 
eents, while 10 per cent upon the 55 cents is 54 cents. So that 
bed = cent is even less than the 10 per cent rate in the House 

iii. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield to the Senator from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. LENROOT. I should like to ask on what price of wool 
the committee figured the London price of scoured wool? 

Mr. SMOOT. On 40s. 

Mr. LENROOT. No; I said, on what price of scoured wools, 
at the same time that the committee estimated the foreign 
price of tops? 

Mr. SMOOT. I should think that would be perhaps about 
20-cent wool, clean content, because it costs 5 cents to make it 
into tops, with a loss. 

Mr. LENROOT. Scoured wool? 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no; I am speaking now of 40s, of tops. 
That is coarse wool. It would be at least 20 cents; or, in other 
words, quarters and lower are used to make 40 tops, and that 
was the figure that the Senator had spoken of before I took 
the floor. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I am going 
to proceed to discuss the protective rates in this paragraph. 
Before doing that, however, I should like to yield to the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. RoBINsoN], provided, of course, that I can 
still retain the floor. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, yesterday while the present 
schedule was under consideration the Senator from North Da- © 
kota [Mr. McCumser], chairman of the Committee on Finance, 
made a statement, the accuracy of which was later challenged 
on the floor of the Senate. The statement by the Senator from 
North Dakota was substantially as it appears in this morning’s 
RecorD at page 10656. He said: 

I probably could call attention to some other things which defeated 
Taft, but I will state one thing that the Republicans did in 1909 which 
was their undoing. They refused to put print paper upon the free list - 
that was the real crime. Every great newspaper in the United States 
was in favor of free print paper, and through their organization and 
the president of the Publishers’ Association they put this matter straight 
up to the committee. It is no secret. They said in substance: “ Give 
us.free print paper and we will support the administration; refuse to 
give it, and we will destroy you, if we can.” Well, we took our 
chances—there were not very many cowards on the Republican side 
in those days—and we refused to give them free print paper, and suf- 
fered defeat more for this cause than for any other. We stood for prin- 
ciple, and to the extent that this refusal assisted in our undoing we 
died for principle. ‘That is the real thing that was back of the defeat 
of the Republican Party in 1912. That was the one thing that brought 
the great press of the country against him. 

Mr. President, believing that this declaration, coming from 
the source that it did, justified serious consideration, I called 
upon the Senator from North Dakota and other Senators who 
might possess information respecting the subject to furnish de- 
tails, and to inform the Senate who constituted the committee 
representing the Newspaper Pubiishers’ Association, and what 
individuals were chargeable with responsibility for the threat 
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and the conduct set forth in the statement made by the Senator 
from Nofth Dakota. The Senator from Utah [Mr. Smeor] sub- 
sequently said that one John I. Norris, the accredited reprte- 
sentative of the Newspaper Publishers’ Association, had stated 
to members of the Finance Committee that there could be no 
compromise on the question as to whether print paper should be 
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placed upon the free list; that if the Finance Committee refused | 


to put it on the free list the Republican Party would be driven 
from power. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] took the floor and 
made a statement attributing to Mr. Herman Ridder a direct 
threat to the former Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Mr. Cannon, that unless print paper were put upon the free 
list Mr. CANNON would be politically destroyed. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] during the course 
of his remarks detailed an incident which he said occurred be- 
tween Mr. Herman Ridder and the former Speaker, Mr. Can- 
Non, in which Mr. Ridder js alleged to have made a corrupt pro- 
posal to Mr. Cannon, and to have offered him the support of 
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The article continues: 


The rewarks of Senator WaTson with regard to Herman Ridder’s 
talk with “ Uncle Joz ” Cawnon were read to Mr. Seitz, who indignantly 
repudiated them. 

“I don't believe Ridder ever said anything of the kind,” he ex- 
claimed. “I was with him en both his visits to CANNON, and I did™ 
net hear him saying anything like that. The American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association never did anything of the kind. We didn’t 
have to threaten. We were getting what we wanted by a rfectly 
decent arrangement, satisfactory, to everyone concerned, and there was 
no need for threats. The entire statement is ridiculous.” 

Mr. President, in view of the fact that beth Mr. Norris and 
Mr. Ridder are dead, I have felt it not improper to submit the 
statement of Mr. Seitz to the Senate, inasmuch as he was a 
member of the committee, and claims te have been present 
when the conversations between Mr. Ridder and ex-Speaker 
CANNON occurred. There ¢an be no doubt that the newspapers 
of the country, as a rule, favored the placing of newsprint 
paper on the free list then, as they do now. I do not believe 


| the charge made by the Senator from North Dakota, that -the 


the newspapers of the United States for President if he would | 
permit a joint resolution placing print paper upon the free list | 


to be called up for consideration in the House of Representa- 
tives. The Senator from Indiana declared that the then Speaker, 


| Party, into placing newsprint paper on the free list. 


Mr. Cannon, had indignantly refused to grant the request of | 


Mr. Ridder, and had defied Mr. Ridder. He further said that a 


colored messenger was called and informed that Mr. Ridder | 
was not to be permitted to enter the Speaker's private reom | 


again, and that the messenger was instructed to throw him out 
if he attempted to do so. . 


Both Mr. Norris, referred to by the Senator from Utah, and | 


Mr. Herman Ridder, mentioned by the Senator from Indiana, 
are dead. 
attempts to corrupt the Iimance Committee should be laid 
against two individuals both of whom are dead. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I should not like to interrupt 


| are now generally understood. 
It is a remarkable coincidence that the charge of | 


accredited representatives of the newspaper publishers of 
Anierica deliberately and intentionally sought to intimidate the 
Finance Committee, by threats of destroying the Republican 
I do not 
beHeve that the statement made by the Senator from North 
Dakota that, as a result of the failure of the Pinance Cem- 
mittee to yield to the demands for free print paper, the news- 
papers of the country unitedly and concertedly turned against 
the Republican administration and wrecked it can be sustained. 
I do not believe the press of America, the reputable newspaper 
men of this country, would indulge in practices of that nature. 

The reasons for the defeat of Mr. Taft were numerous. They 
In the course of his administra- 
tion he had alienated the political friendship of the one public 


| man, Mr. Roosevelt, who, more than any other, and more than 


a serious argument, but was either one of these convers:tions | 


a telephonic conversation ? 

Mr. ROBINSON. 
is that Mr. Norris’s threat or prediction was made, as I under- 
stand, to him and the then Senator from Rhode Island, Mr. 


The statement of the Senator from Utah | 


Aldrich, they constituting the subcommittee. There was no , 


telephone used in that instance. The statement of the Senator 
from Indiana respecting the alleged activities of Mr. Herman 
Ridder was that Mr. Ridder had threatened the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives in his presence and in the presence of 


all others, was responsible for the prominence of Mr. Taft in 
polities. 

Mr. CARAWAY. If F may interrupt the Senator, I did not 
know Mr. Taft was defeated; I thought he went out by unani- 
mous consent. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. Taft’s defeat for a second election was 
the most everwhelming and humiliating known to American 
political history, and it could not have been due to any other 


, enuse than the fact that the members of his owp party repudi- 


; reputations of men in public life. 


other Representatives if he did not yield to the demand that the 
joint resolution putting newsprint paper on the free list be con- | 


sidered by the House of Representatives. 


| indulged in, for it endangers our institutions. 


Mr. CARAWAY. As TI recall, the Senator from Indiana was | 


in favor of surrendering, was he not? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Oh, the Senator from Indiana stated that 
while he thought the Speaker was morally right, he was diplo- 
matically and politically wrong, and that he appealed to the 
Speaker in every wey that he could devise to yield to the de- 
mand of Mr. Ridder and permit the joint resolution to be con- 
sidered by the House of Representatives. 


ated the course taken by him in public office. 

For a long time it has been customary to make polities of the 
For a long time it bas been 
customary to seek to discredit great agencies which are influen- 
tial in American public life. This should not be carelessly 
If the news- 
papers in this country committed the acts attributed to them by 
the Senators from North Dakota, Utah, and Indiana, they were 
hopelessly corrupt and deserved censure, The facts stated by 
Mr. Seitz show that there was no necessity for making a propo- 
sition such*as the Senator from North Dakota claims was. made 
by Mr. Norris and others to the Committee on Finance, and [ 
am unwilling to accept the evidence submitted as convincing 


| proof of the very serious eliarges against the newspaper pab- 


In this morning’s New York Times is contained a statement | 
by Mr. Don C. Seitz, business manager of the New York World, | 


who was on the paper committee of the American Newspaper 


Publishers’ Association with Messrs. John I. Norris and Her- | 


man Ridder in 1906. In this statement Mr. Seitz uses lan- 


guage which, under the rules of the Senate, can not properly | 


be incorporated in the Recorp. A portion of his statement, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


however, relates to the accuracy of the memories of the Sen- | 


ator from Utah and the Senator from Indiana. 
lows: 


It is my impression that Mr. Taft was defeated by Theodore Roose- 
velt and not by the newspapers— 


Said Mr. Seitz. 


As a matter of fact, most of the newspapers were for Mr. Taft. 
The newspapers had no grievance, and, far m having been turned 
down by the Senate, had reached a very satisfactory arrangement. 

Nothing of the kind described by Senator McCuMBER ever happened. 
The paper tariff discussions began way back in Roosevelt’s time, when 
John Hay was Secretary of State and was trying to get 21 reciprocity 
treaties with other countries signed by the Senate. He said at the 
time that it was impossible to ¢ anything with common sense and 
honesty back of it through the United States Senate. I remember his 
words very well. 

There had been a Canadian joint high commission which dealt with 
such subjects a8 we Wished to discuss, and we went to Mr. Hay to see 
if he could not revive the commission. It was then that he told us 
how his treaties had been killed by dogpet in the Senate. 

We never used threats, but we finally made a decent arrangement by 
which wood pulp was let into the country free if its price did net go 

er than 2 cents a pound. Later that figure was revised upward— 
I have forgotten the exact figures. But it was not necessary to mix 
in politics to get that done, and the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association never did mix in politics. 


It is as fol- 


lishers of America. 

If Mr. Norris had taken the course attributed te him, it could 
not be chargeable to the press of America. Does anyone believe 
that the newspaper men of this country are so abandoned or 
were so abandoned as knowingly to permit their representative 
in Washington to say, “If you will give us free print paper 
we will support the present administration and we will support 
Mr. Taft in the coming election, but if you refuse to do that we 
will wreck the administration without regard to other ques- 
tions vitally affecting the public interest” ? 

This is an important issue. The testimony brought to sus- 
tain this wholesale charge of corruption on the part of the 
press of this country is alleged to be based on threats from lips 
which have long been sealed. The statement of a surviving 
member of the committee of the Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion is that no such imcident occurred. I leave the matter to 
the judgment of the Senate and the country. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mussa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Nerth Dakota? 

Mr. WALSH of Massaehusetts. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator from Arkansas says that he 
does not believe the statements made by the Senator from 
Utah or the Senator from Indiana or the Senator from North 
Dakota are sustained. They all agree upon the facts. The 
Senator can do as he likes about believing. If it is his desire 
to believe the writer of that article as against the three Sena- 
tors, of course, he has the privilege of doing so. It does not 
change the facts one iota. - 
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I mentioned no names. The Senator from Massachusetts, 
whom I was answering, had stated that the defeat of the Re- 
publican Party in 1912 was due to the action of the Congress 
in passing Schedule K—the wool schedule. I denied that. I 
still deny it. In the course of that discussion I stated one thing 
which had a great deal more influence in bringing about an ill 
feeling against the then Republican administration and the 
President of the United States, and which was partially, at 
least, a cause for the resulting division of the Republican Party 
in 1912. 

I have never claimed that the threats made by the papers or 
their representatives were the sole cause of that defeat. I 
have stated again and again that the sole cause was that we 
had two Republican candidates, which divided the vote, and 
allowed a minority vote to elect a President of the United 
States. Both of those things had their influence in bringing 
about that division in the party. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. Just a moment. Possibly if there had 
been no assault upon President Taft—and we all know the as- 
sault continued viciously for a year—-Mr. Roosevelt would not 
have been a candidate at all, and we would have had but a 
single candidate. So, whatever may have been the precise 
language which I used yesterday, my intention was to convey 
that thought, and we must have the entire statement which I 
made in order to determine what thought I intended to convey. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Will the Senator yield for a brief state- 
ment? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON. In this connection—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator read correctly what I stated. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator does not dispute making the 
declaration which I read? 

Mr. McCUMBER, No; I do not. 

Mr. ROBINSON. It is in the ConeressIonAL RECORD as a 
part of the Senator’s remarks. 

Mr. McCUMBER. We must take that in connection with 
other declarations which I made. The Senator did not read 
the other declarations, and, of course, they must all come in 
together in conveying the idea. 

Mr. President, it was the poison created by the assault upon 
President Taft which, in my opinion at least, brought about the 
division in the party. I do not.say it was that alone, because 
I stated that President Taft incurred the 


I gave other reasons. 
hostility of a great many Republicans of the North, and pos- 
sibly I might say the entire agricultural section of the North, 
because of his espousal of Canadian reciprocity. That, I think, 
had a more direct bearing upon the feeling engendered against 


him, which resulted in his defeat. I am candidly of the opin- 
ion, however, that if we had had but one Republican candidate, 
either Taft or Roosevelt, there would have been no Wilson ad- 
ministration. But that is mere conjecture. 

The whole question which was raised, and which I sought to 
answer, was this: A Senator upon the other side attributed the 
defeat of the Republican Party to the ill feeling engendered 
throughout the country by the enactment of Schedule K, the 
wool schedule, in the Payne-Aldrich bill. I took issue with 
that, and stated that that which had infinitely more influence 
than the wool schedule was the refusal of the Republican Party 
to place print paper upon the free list. Those statements have 
been made and reiterated time and again. 

I was a member of the Committee on Finance at that time, 
as I have stated. I heard all the testimony given in regard to 
the matter. Mr. Ridder was diplomatic in his presentation of 
the matter before the committee. He departed very far from 
diplomacy, however, when he discussed the matter privately 
with a few Senators, and he used the language which I have 
stated and which I restated many times after the utterance 
was made. That statement was made to but a few Senators 
who happened to be present at a committee meeting in the com- 
mittee room of the Finance Committee. 

I think the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] can gen- 
erally be regarded as a truthful man. I do not think he has 
made up a wild story, with no foundation of truth. The Sena- 
tor from Arkansas may carry that belief if he sees fit, but 
anyone who knows the Senator from Indiana will believe him. 
That remark is true also of the statements made by the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Smoor]. If the Senator from Arkansas wants 
to investigate the subject, there is one man still living who was 
a party to the conversation, and the Senator can get his infor- 
mation from Uncle Joz CANNon. After he has gotten it he 
may come into the Senate and say that Joz Cannon is mis- 
taken; that no such thing ever happened; but I do not think 
he would. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upou agreeing 
to the committee amendment as modified. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I want to dis- 
cuss now the protective rates proposed by the Senate commit- 
tee. I want to call attention to the protective rates in former 
laws, and I want to call attention to the fact that there have 
been no importations of tops, even under former laws, in which 
the protective rate was very much lower than this rate. 
COMPARISON OF DUTY ON TOPS IN SENATE BILL WITH THAT IN PRESENT 

AND PREVIOUS LAWS. 

Mr. President, the emergency tariff law imposes a duty of 45 
cents per pound upon all manufactures of wool of the kind 
commonly known as clothing wool in addition to the rates 
already existing under the Underwood law. This applies not 
only to semimanufactured products, like tops and yarns, but 
also to finished products, like cloths and articles made there- 
from. This 45 cents duty is intended to compensate for the 
duty imposed upon raw wool in the emergency law. 

The duty now assessed upon tops is therefore 45 cents per 
pound plus 8 per cent, the latter being the rate previously in 
existence in the Underwood law. The effect of this duty upon 
tops has been particularly striking. It has amounted to prac- 
tically a prohibition of imports. Under normal conditions the 
importation of tops has never been large, because of the very 
high rate of duty to which they have been subjected under 
protective tariff laws. Nor was the importation large under 
the Underwood law, when the rate was only 8 per cent—at least 
not until the winter and spring of 1921. At that time, owing to 
the large stocks of tops on hand in Great Britain and available 
for liquidation, and in anticipation of the enactment by the 
United States of a high emergency tariff duty upon raw wool, 
there was a striking increase in the imports of tops into this 
country. 

Thus in March imports amounted to 4,102,208 pounds; in 
April, 4,805,558 pounds; and in May, 2,137,131 pounds, From 
this point they dropped, with the enactment of the emergency 
law, to 264,635 pounds in June, 271,922 pounds in July, and 
thereafter to only a few thousand pounds each month. During 
the calendar year 1921 approximately 15,000,000 pounds of tops 
were imported, but practically all of these came in before the 
enactment of the emergency law. The statistics plainly indi- 
cate that so far as concerns tops the emergency law has been 
practically prohibitive. This is logical enough when one stops 
to consider that the compensatory duty alone upon this product, 
which is only one step removed from the raw material, is 45 
cents per pound. , 

The Underwood law imposes a duty of 8 per cent upon wool 
tops and 20 per cent upon tops made from the hair of the 
Angora goat, alpaca, and other like animals. These latter do 
not, however, enter largely into commeree, and for purposes of 
comparison with the present bill we nfay confine our attention 
to the duty of 8 per cent upon wool tops. 

The Underwood rate of 8 per cent on wool tops can not be 
said to have led to any formidable invasion of our markets by 
foreign top makers. It is true that there was some increase in 
importations immediately after the enactment of the Under- 
wood law. In the first half of the calendar year 1914, for ex- 
ample, they amounted to 3,228,237 pounds, or slightly more than 
8 per cent of the quantity consumed in domestic worsted spin- 
ning, and in the following year, 1915, they amounted to 3,412,250 
pounds, again approximately 3 per cent of the consumption; 
but this can hardly be regarded as a serious invasion of our 
markets. Considering that the imports under the Payne- 
Aldrich law had been practically prohibited, some increase of 
imports under the 8 per cent duty was inevitable. And so far as 
regards the importation of almost 15,000,000 pounds of tops in 
anticipation of the emergency law this is not a fair criterion by 
which to judge of the Underwood duty. At that particular time 
there was a heavy surplus of tops on the British market and this 
surplus was being liquidated with little or no reference to cost. 
Furthermore, it is a well-known fact in the wool trade that 
those who were attempting to lay in large stecks of raw ma- 
terial in anticipation of the emergency duty upon raw wool 
bought heavily of British tops, because these could be had much 
more promptly than could stocks of wool from more distant 
sources. In other words, there was a better chance to obtain 
tops before the enactment of the emergency law than there 
was to obtain wool. 

The truth of the matter is that the duty of 8 per cent upon 
tops in the Underwood law is in substantial accord with the 
findings of the Tariff Board of 1912 as to conversion costs here 
and abroad. Regarding the amount of duty required, more will 
be said later. 

In the Payne-Aldrich law the duty imposed upon tops was as 
follows: On those valued at not more than 20 cents per pound 
the duty was 24} cents per pound plus 30 per cent; on those 
valued at more than 20 cents per pound the duty was 36% cents 
per pound plus 30 per cent. 
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The duty on ‘tops valued at less than 20 cents per pound was 


‘practically imoperative, because very few ‘tops of such low 
value entered into commerce. For practical purposes the duty 
apon tops was 36% cents per pound plus 30 per cent. ‘The 564% 
cents per pound was intended asa compensatory duty, but as ‘is 
shown in the old Tariff Board report, this was distinctly in ex- 
cess of the amount required, for it assumed a shrinkage of 
70 per cent, whereas the domestic worsted mills actually used 
mainly the lighter shrinking wools. In other words, it con- 
tained a large amount of concealed protection. When to this 
concealed protection is added the duty of 30 per cent, it is not 
surprising that imports under the Payne-Aldrich Act were al- 
most negligible. Undeed, as will be shown later, 30 per cent 
alone is far in excess of the amount required for protection on 
a product which contains so low a preportion of conversion to 
total cost as do tops. 

In 1910, for example, the importation of tops amounted to 
only 1,868 pounds, valued at $838. This is not surprising when 
at is observed that the equivalent ad valorem duty amounted to 
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111.69 per cent, and that 81.69 per cent represented the com- 

pensatory duty alone. In 1911 ‘there was no importation of tops, 

‘In fact, as has been ‘stated, under the Payne-Aldrich law imports 

‘were practically ‘prohibited. 

THE RELATION OF “THE SENATE DUTY ON TOPS TO THD DIFFERENCE OF 
CONVERSION COST HERE AND IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 

The protective rate upon ‘tops in the Senate bill was 25 per 
cent, but is now 20 percent. This is distinctly in excess of the 
amount required. It is nearly 200 per cent higher than the 
Underwood rate, which, as we have just noted above, is in 
substantial accord ‘with the findings of the old Tariff Board, 
and was fixed at 8 per cent. The fact that the House proposed 
a rate of 10 per cent (American valuation) shows that it was 
quite aware that any such rate as that proposed in the Senate 
‘bills is unnecessary. The extent to which the Senate rate of 25 
per cent exceeds the actual requirement is plainly indicated in 
the following tabie, which contains a comparison of the cost 
of conversion of tops here and ‘in the United Kingdom based 
upon current conditions. 


Wool tops— Brilish and domestic conversion costs in.relation to the protective duty in the Senate dill. 


Commission combing rate. 
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vtec, Tent ’ refers to the percentage of noilsr emoved in combing. “ 

“tear” the hi 
? This has been calculate adding 50 

off sorts. (Seep. li, “ The Pacis Board and 

from off sorts pro rly constitute an additional 

wool, as comput 
3 British combing tariff, July 18, 1921. 
‘Gomming tariffs of several American 

Wool Record and Textile World, June 15, 1922. 

‘Reve of exchange June 15, 1922 (pound = $4.4751). 
‘Rates are for “preparing” only. 


r cent to the com 


ool Legisiation,” by W. 8. Culbertson, 


Both the domestic and British combing rates used are the 
latest available and so far as can be ascertained are still in 
effect. 

The most significant figures in this table are in the last 
—_ These show only one instance where a need of more 
than 15 per cent to cover the difference in conversion cost is 
necessary, and in this instance—on 48’s—it is evident that the 
British price is abnormally low in relation to the other grades 
of tops. In more than half of the cases indicated 20 per cent 
would be adequate to cover the difference in conversion costs. 
Under normal conditions #0 per cent would probably be suffi- 
cient on all grades for a product containing so low a percentage 
conversion to total eost. Certainly, 15 per cent would be more 
than adequate. 

Nor are the figures in this ‘table open to the criticism that 
the British prices are abnormally high in relation to conversion 
cost and that a duty of 25 per eent, or evan 20 per cent, yields 
relatively much more than it would under normal conditions. 
The fact is that while the British prices are higher than ‘the 
pre-war prices, they have undergone a greater post-war liquida- 
tion, on account of the great drop in the prices of raw wool, 
than have the conversion costs here and abroad. 

In view of the high duties on tops it is, of course, obvious 
that there could be no exports of tops. The high duties on raw 
wool make this impossible. 

As the only recent imports were under abnermal conditions 
described above, just before the enactment of the emergency 
tariff law, how can a protective duty of 20 per cent be justified 
when 8 per cent resulted in no substantial increase in impor- 
tations? And how can it be justified in the light of the com- 
parison of conversion costs here and abroad which has just 
been presented? 

Mr. President, is protection merely a license to extort from 
the American people? I am going to demand and insist that 
every single protective duty that goes into this schedule shall 
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e toraw material rather than to conversion; but since the compensatory rate on tops of 1.1 times the duty on scoured 
by the Tariff Board, did not allow for losses from off sorts, allowance is made here. 


establishments, issued on or ebout July 1 ,1921. 


be based upon what is actually the difference in the cost of 
conversion at home and abroad. 

I come from a manufacturing State and I would not know- 
ingly protest against a, single duty that would deprive the 
manufacturing interests in my State of sufficient protection te 
meet the difference in conversion costs. The manufacturer is 
entitled to protection to meet the difference in conversion costs, 
but ‘he is entitled to no more; and nothing less than indis- 
putable figures showing the actual difference will guide me in 
voting for the protective duties. I can not oppose high duties 
te the agricuiturists of this country and vote fer excessive duties 
in faver of the manufacturing interests of this country, and I 
do not propose te do it. 

Mr. President, I ask that a table comparing American prices 
and British prices of tops be inserted in the Recorp in this 
connection. This table shows that 10 per cent protective duty 
would be ample. 

The PRDSIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in the 
chair). Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The table is as follows: 

Wool tops—A merican and British prices as of July 15, 1922. 


American in United 
States. 


Fine terri: $1.60,| 70s aver: $1.16 
4 equals ‘sco. te 
§ blood, $1.30 60s ordinary 45d, 
equals 33 cents. 
1Allowing 3 cents a pound for lending charges ({reight, marine insurance, etc.) and 
10 per cent to cover expenses and of importer. 
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Wool tops—A merican and British prices as of July 16, 1922—Continued. 


American in United 


States. English in England. 


ape | Bie 
r e 
eat. eunt. 


High § blood, $1.10.) 58: comeback 40d, $0. 51 $0. 43 
equals 74 cents. : 
Low % blood, 98 | 563 average 20d, -6 ws ‘ : 42 


cents. equals 54 cents. 
High te blood, 95 | 50s average 21d, 3 Cr ‘ -44 -40 
cents. 


equals 39 cents. 

44s average 14d, . é ° . -39 
equals 26 cents, 

40s average 13}d, . é . : -39 
equals 25 cents. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I come now 
to a very important aspect of this question. I have tried to 
show that, based upon information available as to prices of 
British-made tops sold in the American market and as to prices 
of American-made tops sold in the American market, there is no 
justification for this protective rate of 20 per cent; that, indeed, 
a rate of 10 per cent would be ample. 

Mr. President, what is the conclusion we arrive at from 
this study? It has been a somewhat long and tedious 
study, but an important one. The conclusion is that the 8 per 
cent protective duty named in the Underwood law was fair 
and could be justified upon the information available at that 
time in regard to the difference in the costs of conversion; 
that the rate named in the bill as it passed the House of 10 
per cent—and that rate, of course, was based upon the Ameri- 
can valuation—would have been fair and just if that 10 per 
cent were based upon the foreign valuation irstead of the 
American valuation. The information at hand shows that 
there is no evidence before the Senate or before the committee, 
so far as I know, at least of an unprejudiced and disinterested 
character, justifying this protective duty of 20 per cent. 

In the light of the information we have as to the conversion 
costs here and abroad, in the light of the prices in the Ameri- 
can market of British tops and American-made tops, this rate 
can not be justified. In the light of the fact that the rate fixed 
upon raw wool—383 cents—is so high, anyway, that we are not 
likely to have any serious competition, because in every instance 
the compensatory duty takes care of what the manufacturer 
must pay for his raw wool, and in this instance the compensa- 
tory duty levied is ample and sufficient to take care of the cost 
to the manufacturer of raw wool, I am going to move that 
the protective rate be fixed at 15 per cent instead of 20 per 
eent. I think that is more than the facts justify. I think it 
is extremely liberal. The woolgrowers might properly accuse 
me, in proposing this rate, of leaning toward the interests of 
the manufacturers. By the way, I notice that the woodlgrow- 
ers’ advocates have all abandoned the Senate Chamber. It is 
all over for them. They got their rate, and they are no longer 
interested. 

Mr. SMOOT. They will not do it if they know where their 
interest really lies. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. But the Senator from Utah 
will agree with me that for the last three or four days every 
Senator who represents a woolgrowing State has been here. 
Are they here now? 

Mr. SMOOT. They may be at luncheon. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. They have not been here this 
morning, and the Senator knows it. Many distinguished Sen- 
ators have been more regular in their attendance upon the Sen- 
ate since the commencement of the discussion upon raw wool 
than they have been during the whole session, and that might 
be said of all the Senators who come from the woolgrowing 
States. I am not complaining, but I am asking them not to 
abandon us yet, but to stay here and consider these other duties. 
Having won their fight, they abandon the Chamber, and will 
only come in when the roll is called, and they will ask those 
representing the manufacturing interests, “ What do you want 
us to do? We have our rate, and we will now give you what 
you want,” 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is wrong again, because they are 
just as vitally interested in tops as they are in wool. If there 
is not a protective duty upon the tops sufficient to keep them 
out, the tops will come in instead of weol, and that is exactly 
why they are as interested in tops as they are in wool itself, 
if not more so, 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. They are not manifesting 
— interest by their presence. The Senator will agree to 

Mr. SMOOT. I admit that; but the Senator can see that 
that is the case, because if you give a dollar a pound on wool 
and then give only a dollar a pound on tops, tops will come in 
instead of wool. So every man who is interested in the protec- 
tion of wool is certainly interested in the protection of the tops, 
because without that protection the tops would come in instead 
of the wool, and the top is the first step in the manufacture 
when the little fine clippings and other things are taken out of 
the wool. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. They knew that when they 
won their fight yesterday that the Senate was going to levy 
every compensatory duty necessary to meet that 33 cents per 
pound, and they know that the protective duties named by the 
committee will.be adopted. They know that the understanding 
arrived at or the arrangement which was made, but which was 
threatened to be broken during the fight upon the paragraph 
fixing ‘the duty on raw wool, has been restored, so that the 
program will go through, and the manufacturers will get the 
rates fixed in this bill, because the woolgrowers yesterday got’ 
the rates named upon raw wool. 

I have talked a good deal longer than I intended, but this 
paragraph, which for the first time raises the question of a 
fair compensatory duty and a fair protective duty, is one I 
thought required perhaps more discussion than the other para- 
graphs will require. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? Does his amendment involve the specific duty as well 
as an ad valorem duty? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It involves only the ad va- 
lorem duty, a protective ad valorem duty. I propose to change 
the rate named by the committee of 20 per cent to 15 per cent. 

Mr, SHEPPARD. The ad valorem rate named by the com- 
mittee is in addition to a specific rate. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The specific rate named by 
the commiitee is a compensatory rate, and I do not propose to 
change that. The specific rate named by the committee is the 
compensatory protection, and the compensatory protection is 
based upon the theory that there will be a pound and a tenth 
of wool used in making a pound of tops, and in view of the in- 
formation furnished by the Tariff Commission that that is a 
fair estimate of the amount of raw wool that will be used in 
making a pound of tops, of course, I can not, in view of the 
action of the Senate yesterday, make a contest upon the com- 
pensatory duty. The objection I make is to the protective duty, 
which is given to the manufacturer, and ought to be based 
upon the difference in the costs of cqnversion here and abroad. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Tf thank the Senator for his explanation. 
As I understand it, the difference between him and the commit- 
tee is that in the amendment he proposes the rate is 5 per cent 
lower than in the amendment proposed by the committee? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Exactly. I am going to ask 
to have put in the Recorp a table which shows the equivalent 
ad valorem rates of all the duties levied on tops wnder the 
Payne-Aldrich law and all the duties proposed in the House 
and Senate bills. This table shows the duties in the Senate bill 
in most instances greatly exceed the House rates, as well as 
the Payne-Aldrich rates. 

There being no objection, the table was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Comparison of ad valorem equivalents of total duties based on foreign 
valuation, 
TOPS. 
Fordney-MeCum ber. 
Payne- 
Aldrich. 


| Senate. 
| 


| 
Foreign value (cents per pound). | 


House. 


seb: senna Rais ba se 


Per cent. | 


Per cent. 
138 | 


Per cent. 

265 

231 

145 

97 

61 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, this paragraph covers tops, the 

first step taken in the manufacture of wool goods, and I agree 

that the compensatory duty of 36 cents per pound is necessary, 

since the Senate has decided upon 33 cents on the scoured con- 
tent. So I will give no time at all to that qvestion. 

The only question is as to the protective duty of 20 per cent 

ad valorem. I want to say to the Senator from Massachusetts 









that, as far as I am concerned, I am a consistent Republican. 
1 do not Gaim protection for an industry at one place in the 
United States that I would not willingly give to a like industry 
anywhere in the United States: I want to call the Senate’s 
attention to the fact that the American people do not buy tops, 
and this pragraph has to be consistent from the wool to the 
finest finished piece of cloth, and if there is one place in it 
where it is not consistent and a protective duty is not given, 
then the woolgrower will suffer by the product coming in at 
that stage of the finished product, and every pound of it will 
displace a pound of wool grown in the United States. What 
would happen if you have a 5 per cent protective duty on 
tops with a 36 cents a pound compensatory duty? The scoured 
wool would not come in and the grease wool would not come in; 
the top would come in, and when the top comes in the whole 
structure, from the beginning of the first step in the manufac- 
ture to the finished cloth is upset. Such importations would 
displace American wool. 

If they can bring in the tops and they displace 1/4 poupds of 
American wool for every pound imported into this country, 
there would be no protection that would equal the 33 cents 
which the Senate has voted upon scoured wool. In other words, 
if the rate is decreased in the protection of this article, then it 
means that in order to compete with the imported article in the 
United States the woolgrower in the United States will find his 
33 cents duty is decreased. 

Mr. President, I do not think it is necessary at this time to 
go into detail in answering the Senator from Massachusetts. 
The Payne-Aldrich law provided 30 per cent protection, the ex- 
isting Underwood tariff law provides 8 per cent, and the com- 
mittee amendment provides 20 per cent. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. And the Senator from Massachusetts pro- 
poses 15 per cent? ; 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes: he proposes now to make it 15 per cent. 
On the basis of present prices the result of his amendment 
would be that, instead of having 33 cents on the scoured wool 
we would have 33 cents less the 5 per cent. 

There is another amendment which I desire to offer to the 
paragraph, which makes no difference in the rate whatever, 
but the words are unnecessary. On puge 145, line 1, when the 
proper time comes, I shall moye to strike out the words “ not 
specially provided for” and the comma, ‘Those words are 
meaningless because the items in this paragraph are not pro- 
vided for in the bill in any other place and are not necessary 
to be provided for other than in this paragraph. 

Mr. President, I think there is no necessity for further dis- 
cussion of the subject unless some Senator desires to ask a 
question, 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I desire to say only a few 
words upon the proposed amendment, but I would first like to 
ask the Senator from Utah [Mr. Soot] upon what theory the 
increase from 8 per cent to 20 per cent in the protective duty 
is justified in view of the importations under the 8 per cent 
duty? 

Mr. SMOOT. Taking half bloods and above, and I might 
suy, perhaps, taking quarter bloods and above, the differential 
would hardly be 20 per cent. 

Mr. LENROOT. Why did they not come in in great volume 
when wool was on the free list and there was an 8 per cent 
duty upon tops, if it requires a 20 per cent duty now? That is 
my point. 

Mr. SMOOT. All T can say is that conditions in the wool 
inarket, as it exists to-day, are quite different than they were 
when this rate of duty was in effect. Of course, it is in effect 
now, but the Senator knows the emergency tariff law is such 
that it would virtually prevent them coming in now. 

Mr. LENROOT. I do not mean under the emergency tariff 
law. I mean normally in 1919 and 1920. Of course, in 1921 
they came in very heavily just before the emergency tariff law 
went into effect, so as to get the benefit of the lower rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. That was the reason why. 

Mr. LENROOT. But normally they did not seem to come in 
in any volume under the 8 per cent duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. If things were normal and the prices of wool 
were normal—I mean as to all grades—I would say frankly to 
the Senator that I think 15 per cent would be ample, as the 
proposed amendment of the Senator from Massachusetts pro- 
vides. But I think the policy ought to be that if we are going 
to establish the wool industry in the United States it ought 
to be established so that wherever they begin the purchase 
of the wool, and particularly the American wool, it ought to 
be handled from the raw wool clear through to the finished 
product. 

Mr. LENROOT, 


































































































































































































































































































I agree with the Senator. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Therefore, I say that in making a tariff bill 
the question as to the ultimate consumer should be the protec- 
tion that is upon the cloth itself. 

Mr. LENROOT. That depends, does it not, upon the protec- 
tion also given upon the tops, the yarns, and so forth? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes, and as one Senator I want them amply 
protected so that half of the business can not be taken away 
from the manufacturer in the United States, and leave only the 
other half perhaps to be done here. 

Mr. LENROOT. I am entirely in accord with that proposi- 
tion, but I can not see, when the imports were almost prohibited 
normally under an 8 per cent protective duty, why it becomes 
necessary to jump it to 20 per cent at this time. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think to be perfectly safe, with the wool of 
quarter bloods and more as low as they are in price, that we 
can not keep them out if we do not have 20 per cent. If they 
were normal, I would say we would not need that amount. I 
virtually admit that at this time, but as I have said so many 
times, the coarse wools are abnormally low and I can not say 
how long they will continue. That is the only answer I can 
give the Senator. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, this illustrates what the 
consumer will have to pay by reason of the action that was 
taken by the Senate with reference to the coarse wools. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator has decided that question. 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; I know it. I say it merely illustrates 
how it is now necessarily carried on into tops, into yarns, into 
fabrics, into blankets, and every other item. I am not criticiz- 
ing. I am simply stating the fact. 

Because of the action with reference to the rate on tops, for 
instance, valued at 40 cents a pound, we are now compelled, by 
reason of the excessive compensatory duty—I suy excessive, 
not by way of relationship, but on the value—to pay an ad- 
valorem duty of 110 per cent. In other words, under the bill 
as it now stands, tops valued at 40 cents a pound must pay a 
tariff duty of 44 cents a pound. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is absolutely true, because of the fact that 
the wool itself bears a rate of 36 cents, ‘ 

Mr. LENROOT. I understand, of course, because if we are 
going to impose a duty of 36 cents upon the coarse wool we 
necessarily have to carry that compensatory duty into the tops, 
into the yarn, and into the cloth. I am not criticizing, I am 
simply stating now where the consumer must necessarily be 
affected when it gets into the final product by reason of the 
compensatory duties made necessary by the action of the Senate 
already taken. 


Mr. SMOOT. That is, so far as the low-priced wools are 
concerned, 
Mr. LENROOT. Exactly. I do not want to go over the 


matter upon which the Senate has taken action, but the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. GoopING] yesterday repeatedly made the state- 
ment that the Tariff Commission found that it cost just as much 
to raise a pound of wool of the quarter-blood class and lower 
as it does of the fine wool. I do not think the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. SmMoor] will concur in that statement, because the 
Tariff Commission have never made any such finding. 

They have made a finding that is exactly to the contrary. 
Yesterday when the statement was made I did not have the in- 
formation which I thought was contained in the report of the 
Tariff Board, and therefore I was not in a position to chal- 
lenge the statement of the Senator from Idaho. The fact is, 
as the Senator from Utah will admit, that the report of the 
Tariff Commission, where they found that the cost of raising 
a pound of wool, including interest, was 45 cents, and without 
interest from 35 to 37 cents, covered only the territory wools, 
only the wools in the range States, only the high-shrinkage 
wools. They made no finding in their recent report upon wools 
upon the farms east of the range States. Their report covered 
only the territory wools. 

But in 1911 the Tariff Board, in a very comprehensive in- 
vestigation which it made at that time, went very thoroughly 
into the question of the cost of raising the wool of the cross- 
bred sheep and of the fine wool, and I now have that informa- 
tion and I want to put it in the Recorp. 

In the Report of the Tariff Board, volume 2, pages 368-309, 
they found that of the finest class of wools the actual cost— 
that is, the cost to be charged to that wool—was 40 cents a 
pound when the selling price was 28 cents a pound, a loss to 
the woolgrower of 12 cents a pound. 

Mr. POMERENE. I do not think the Senator stated to 
which wool that refers. The Senator from Utah informs me 
it refers to the finer wools. I merely want the Recorp to show 
that. 


Mr. LENROOT. I am just now referring to the fine wools, 


1922. 


Mr. POMERENE. T was not sure that the Senator so stated: 
I merely wanted the Recorp to show. 

Mr. LENROOT. That refers to the finest wool. On the next 
grade they found the cost to be charged to wool was 32 cents 
a pound when the selling price was 27 cents. On the next 
grade it was 27 cents cost and the selling price 26 cents. On 
the next grade it was 22 cents cost and the selling price 27 
cents. 
priee 24 cents: Then they ave a separate table upon the cost 
of raising wool of the crossbred, which is three-eighths and 
lower; and instead of there being any charge against the woot 
of the crossbred, there was a credit in 19191 of 2 eents a pound. 
In other words, the receipts on the first class—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, the Senator knows those figures 
wonld net apply to-day ? \ 

Mr. LENROOT. Oh, no. ft is, of course, only a question 
of relationship. The figures I am giving have no bearing upon 
present cost whatever, but I think the Senator will admit that 
they are important as berring upon the relationship. 

Mr. SMOOT. They are relatively so, with this exception: 
Of course, there is a plan now of disposing of lambs as against 
disposing of wethers in years past, which has changed the 
relative cost of the wool. But I say to the Senator frankly 
that there is something of a difference even to-day in the dif- 
ferent classes of wool. 

Mr. LENROOT. On the first class upon which the Tariff 
Commission reports the net charge per head was $2.81, while 
the receipts per head, wool and mutton, were $2:10: On the 
next class $2.59 was the charge and the receipts were $2.24. 
On the next class the net charge per head was $2.50 and the 
total receipts were $2.49. 

Now we come to crossbreds. The charge was $2.78 and the 
receipts were $4.38 per head: Of course, that tells the story 
of why the farmers are raising crossbreds at all in the United 
States. It is because their chief valve ts for mutton and not 
for wool. The relationship of that is given by the Tariff Com- 
mission. While for the finest wools the percentage of receipts 
for wool is 78 as against 22 for mutton, when we come to the 
crossbreds the receipts for wool are only 83 per cent’ as against 
67 per cent for mutton. Will anyone say, then, that it costs as 
much to raise wool from the crossbreds as it dees from the 
merino? Of course not. 

Now, then, to carry the matter one step further and give the 
conclusions of the Tariff Commission, they say, on page 3T2: 


In the case of crossbred flocks the receipts from other sources are 
derived almost entirely from mutton, and since the schedules show 
but few mature sheep sold except the ewes culled from. the fleck, such 
receipts must consist mainly of returns from sales of fat lambs. The 
= oo is chiefly from the breeding ewes, as but few or no wethers 
are kept. 


Again, further on they say: 


In the case of the crossbred flocks the average total maintenance | 


costs per head are, as already stated, $2.78 and the average reeeipts 
r head. from other sources than wool are $2.92. The receipts, there- 
‘ore, pay the total costs and afford a balance of 16 cents, which, added 
to the total receipts a bead from wool—$1.46—produce a total of 
$1.62 per head as preiit. 
In their summary they say: 


In the western region of the United States, with approximately 
eer sheep, the net charge against a pound of wool is about 11 
cents, 

Under the present. figures it would be 37 cents as against 11 
cents as reported in 1911. That is correct, is: it. not? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is in the grease, I will say to the Senator. 

Mr. LENROOT. I understand it is all in the grease. 

In the other sections, with about 15,000,000 sheep, the net charge 
against a pound of weol from the merino sheep, which number ap- 
proximately 5,000,000, is about 19 cents, and the net charge against 
the wool grown on sheep of the crossbred type is negligible. 

Mr. President, basing the proposition upon the report of the 
Tariff Commission, [ think I have demonstrated the accuracy of 
what I said last night that the tariff rate of 33 cents will afford 
very much higher protection, based upon the cost of preduction, 
to the growers of crossbred sheep than it will to the growers of 
wool of the high shrinkages. I wanted to get those facts into 
the Recorp, because I do not want to be understood as stand- 
ing here upon the floor and advocating a lower rate of protec- 
tion proportionately for one class of sheep growers than I do 
for another class of sheep growers. 

Mr, President, I am not going to preach any funeral sermon 
over what has been done, but if we could have made a distine- 
tion between the quarter blood and lower we would have given 


to the growers of the quarter blood the same equal proportion- | 


ate protection that we do to the growers of the territorial 
wool, and yet we could have reduced prices to the consumers 
in this country very materially. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I do not think there is any 
more appropriate time than the present to call attention to 
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On the next grade it was 12 cents cost and the selling’ 


lOU¥L 


some of the difficulties under which the farmers and fruck 
growers, of this country are laborivg. An old preeeptor of 
mine once said to me that one illustration was werth an hour’s 
argument. I have listened to this debate from the beginning 
of the tariff discussion until now, and I have wondered what 
effect the debate would have upon the American public. The 
judgment of the American people will be based upon what. law 
you finally pass. I have here a communication from a con- 
stituent of mine relative to one of the products of the farm and 
of our State. 

I have formerly taken occasion here to call attention to the 
fact that it is practically impossible for the farmer to receive 
certain benefits which you are trying to secure to the American 
farmer; that it is impossible for the farmer, situated as he is; 
to receive anything like his share of such benefits under the 
proposed tariff. - 

We have on the statute books a law which empowers the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to fix such rates, fares; and 
charges on the railroads as shall approximately yield a re- 
turn of 6 per cent for the capital invested by the railroads 
for the. public use. That commission doubtless has endeavored 
to do that, and that is iustrated in the letter which I am 
going to read. 

There are organized commission men who have a fixed 
charge; there are organized fertilizer men who have a fixed 
charge. Now, I wish the Senate to listen to this letter, which 
is written to me and which incloses some New York commis- 
sion house accounts of sale of the article in question, showing 
what part of the proceeds were received by the farmer who 
in the heat and cold went out and caused to be produced in 
his fields edibles for the people in the city to which they were 
shipped. FE am going to read the letter. It indicates that, 
while we are busy passing laws of which, beeause of the na- 
ture of their organization, the manufacturers and the finan- 
ciers can avail themselves, we have utterly neglected to pro- 
vide means by which the agricultural interests of the country 
can capitalize their work in such manner as to force a just 
division of the proceeds from the wealth which they produce. 
The letter is written to. me by a man who lives in the heart of 
the truck-producing section of my State. He says: 

Dear Six: I am just wondering if I’m doing the right thing im taking 
a minate of your valuable time to listen to a complaint that fs general 
in this section this year. The inclosed sales of melons will explain in 
a glance what I mean. I shipped these melons to New York, and they 
sold for less than the fretght and commission. In other words, the 
82.50 to $150.34 on the same cars’ 


commission, and, under my guar- 
.48. to square accounts, having 


railroad conrpany charged me from 
melons, the commission man got bh 
anty, I will have to send my check for $ , 
already lost the melons. In other words, I paid $03.48 for the privilege 
of giving New York three cars of goed Melons. The railroad got 
theirs, the commission man his; amdi me and my hands sweated over these 
for several months. and then was. called. on to pay $63.48. in addition 
to losing fertilizer, seed, and all the work done. Can this be remedied? 
Seems to me that it’s so unfair for the farmer to lose all, that the 
railroad should be made to refund at least $50 a ear on this year's 
shipments, and. that rates. should be fixed for another season so that 
the farmer could at least live. I don’t Know what you can do, perhaps 
nothing, but if anything can be done P’m sure that you with the help 
of the others can do it. 


Mr. President, I ask to have printed in the Recorp the three 
accounts of sate which aceompany the letter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The accounts of sale are as follows: 


(Frank Hewitt & Co., wholesale fruit_and produce and commission 
merehants, 23 and 24 Bronx Produce House, One hundred and oT 
second Street and Willis Avenue. Sales No. 4838. Received 7/1 
Via New Haven. Car Ne, Sea 27691.) 


New Yor«s, July 4, 1922. 
Sold for the aceount of S. W. Copeland, Ehzhardt,.S. €.: 
1 car melons...------ cvasieanengsystpie crenepgneibes apmntetmpatieemnetepenceancsisetoat —— $135.00 


Freight 
Commission. 


Briere ce cp enebin ere eenin anys epee queried qranwamponinte 


(Frank Hewitt & Co., wholesale fruit and produce and commission 
merchants, 23 and 24 Bronx Produce. House, One hundred and’ thirty- 
secend, Street and Willis Avenue. Sales No, 4839. Received 7/13, 
Via New Haven. Car No. Sea 27481.) 

New Yor«, July 18, 1922. 


Sold for the account of S. W. Copeland, Bhrhardt, 8: €:: 
1 car melons 


FE a atic atnties Gebietes diianlnwtaelivn teristics cenanihemune 
Commission 


132. 14 
12. 50 
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(Frank Hewitt & Co.. wholesale fruit and produce and commission 
merchants, 23 and 24 Bronx Produce House, One hundred and thirty- 
second Street and Willis Avenue. 
Via New Haven. Car No. ACL 22325.) 


























New York, July 18, 1922. 
Sold for the account of S. W. Copeland, Ehrhardt, 8. C.: 















































Mr. SMITH. As will be noted, the figures indicate a total 
deficit which had to be met by the grower and shipper of the 
melons of $63.48 on the three cars of melons. 

Mr. President, some of us who patronize restaurants give 
20 cents for one-eighth of a watermelon, representing a retail 
price of $1.60 for the melon, The writer of the letter which I 





























himself and his employees, and then pays $63.48 for the privi- 
lege of shipping the melons produced by him to the city. The 
main point is that the railroads, for melons shipped on an open 
ear, which is very often a cattle car, received $150 for one car 
from Ehrherdt, 8. C., to New York, while the producer of the 
melons, at the mercy of a combination in the sale of his product, 
has to pay from $12 to $15 a car for the privilege of sending 
his melons to New York, 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. I should like to ask the Senator 
from South Carolina whether or not the outrageous freight 
charge imposed upon the melon shipper has been legalized by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission? 

Mr. SMITH. As a matter of course, under the present law 
the Interstate Commerce Commission was converted into a tax- 
ing machine for the benefit of the railroads. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Then, Mr. President, is not the 
real crime in the case—the crime of robbery—that of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and can not we handle it? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes. The fact of the business is that we, a 
legislative body, ought not to take into account alone certain 
public utilities which necessarily belong to our jurisdiction, 
but, in adjusting the compensation for the work rendered by 
the carriers and other public utilities, there ought to be taken 
into consideration the condition under which the carriers are 
supported. What I mean to say is that if we by legislative 
enactment—and I do not know but that we should do it—are 
going to determine rates and take over the regulation of what 
the railroads shall charge, then we, as legislators, ought to pro- 
vide a method by which those who produce the freight shall 
have means at their disposal by which they may graduate their 
prices in accordance with the overhead which we impose upon 
them. 

What have we done in the way of legislation that would en- 
able these men to form a system of selling by which, when the 
man knew that the freight would cost him $150 a car, he could 
regulate the price of his melons to a point where it would ab- 
sorb the $150 and still leave him a profit? What provision 
have we made to our agricultural classes in the for . of bank- 
ing legislation or credit legislation that meets their needs as 
adequately as we have provided for the needs of the ordinary 
commercial enterprises of this country? 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OPFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina. yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. On the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission there are two members from the State of New Jersey— 
a State which is notoriously crisscrossed by railroads and elec- 
tric lines, and has almost no agricultural interests at all. The 
great southern coast of this country, from Kentucky on up to 
north Virginia, including the seaports of Galveston, of Miami, 
of Fernandina, of Brunswick, of Savannah, of Charleston, of 
Norfolk, has no representative whatever on that commission. 
What redress will we ever get so long as we stand here and 
talk about it, and do not get together and agree to do some- 
thing? 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I think it is unfortunate that 
the southeastern division of the freight tariff has not a repre- 
sentative on the commission; but, in all justice to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, it must be said that they are 
operating under the laws that Congress passed. -We have granted 
them the power and leid upon them almost a command to fix 
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Sales No. 4800. Received 7/11. 


2 CRE: MOIIRE) on dn nm ne che enitdomtns cadena nanan $135. 00 
Wiehe see oo Li cL ppb ousbnerebbcl alindcet dee 136. 50 
Commninietn 2. 3s is ete ec hn Ee nesed 13. 50 
TNO on cndstnuppiiiiee teenth eemmmnenipehninenameanadiiam anna meee 150. 00 
Serr ee ee 135. 00 
OE icc acct nsnenisiccneedbsmniibiteaiantidanbisdiibiieaindnamiaee 15. 00 


have read gives all his time, his land rent, and the labor of 
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rates, fares, and charges at a point that will average 6 per 
cent, not upon the active roads alone but upon the property 
devoted to the public use. We are busy here with a tariff 
under the plea that we hope to preserve the American scale of 
wages and American industries for the American people, pro- 
viding by this very law a means by which competition is prac- 
tically stifled, because no man can read this bill and compare 
it with those that have gone before without agreeing that it 
approximates an embargo. The truth of the matter is that 
protection, when it gets away from the idea of aiding in the 
development of an infant industry, assumes the aspect of an 
embargo. By no process of reasoning can you arrive at any 
other conclusion. It is, to all intents and purposes, a legalized 
form of destroying foreign competition with the domestic man- 
ufacturer. Organized means are necessary and essential for 
any artificial production, such as that of the manufacturer. 
He can avail himself of this law because he can control his 
output. He can curtail his production at any hour; but when 
it comes to the natural producer, he has no control over either 
the quantity he is to make or the quality of what he is to 
make; and hence, not being able to take an order for future 
delivery with the knowledge that he can fill it both as to quan- 
tity and as to quality, he must wait until the product is ready, 
and when millions of his fellows in like condition with him- 
self are ready, you have a 12 months’ supply on the market 
that must be disposed of within 30 to 90 days to meet the 
obligation incurred in its production. What is the result? 
The man or the men who are organized and have the means 
buy the product on the market, discounting the carrying charges 
for the next 12 months, and then giving the producer what in 
their judgment it would be safe to give him and allow the 
buyer to have a safe profit. 

I say that we have been derelict in our duty. After 150 
years of American history, those who have clothed us and 
fed us and shod us have to go hungry and barefoot and naked 
in the midst of plenty, because we have not provided the means 
by which they can dispose of the wonderful wealth they pro- 
duce in such a manner and in such quantities as will guarantee 
them a living profit. 

Where is there written upon the statute books a banking 

system or a credit system by which such absurd things as the 
return sales that I have read would be possible? Each year, 
with the fluctuations of governmental control from Republicans 
to Democrats and back again, we hear the cry of a tariff. It 
is a paramount issue, and up until the present Congress [I 
thought it was the dividing line between the two parties. I am 
beginning rather to modify my ideas about that; but, anyhow, 
we have considered the tariff the dividing line between the two 
parties, and we were doing what? Every man knows that we 
were legislating for special interests to get special profits. 
- Think of the absurdity of a body of men such as the United 
States Senate is reputed to be legislating as we do and claim- 
ing that we are doing it for the benefit of American labor! We 
put on this tariff under the guise of wanting American labor to 
have the benefit of protection against the competition of the 
pauper labor of Europe. Show me one line in this bill or.in any 
tariff bill ever written where we have provided that the rise 
in price accruing by virtue of the tariff should be paid to the 
labor employed in producing the articles. There is not a line 
nor a suggestion of a line which says that whatever additional 
price accrues shall go to labor, or shall even be divided with 
labor. You give it to the manufacturer in the sale of his 
goods and trust his philanthropic impulses as to what he will 
give labor. 

I think that at some time during the discussion of this bill I 
shall introduce an amendment to the bill to the effect that 
whatever difference in price accrues to any manufactured 
article produced in this country under this bill shall be given 
to the labor employed in its produetion, or at least a certain 
percentage of it; and I will make provision in my amendment 
that the Federal Government shall indicate the proper officer 
to see that that is done. 

If we are doing this for labor, let us write labor in this bill 
and see that they do get it. Instead of giving it to the manu- 
facturers and saying to them, “ We are going to protect you 
against the competition of the pauper labor of foreign countries 
in order that you may give a decent American wage to Ameri- 
can labor,” let us, as honest men, put it in the bill and make 
provision that it shall be carried out. 

Here is a laborer, and he pays $63.48 of actual money out of 
his pocket for the privilege of giving New York three carloads 
of watermelons, besides his land rent and his fertilizer and 
his time and his money that he spent in producing them. We 
can not sit here and do this thing forever and forever, with 
a constituency feeling the grind of the unfairness and the in- 








consistency of this condition, without danger to us and danger 
to the Republic. We are not deceiving the American people 
as well as we think we are. These things can not go on and 
this country prosper politically, socially, or morally. We are 
charged with the duty of regulating these things. We are 
charged with the duty of seeing that our commercial and 
economic laws are so framed that every man shall have an 
equal chance to benefit according to his ability. Read this bill 
and see how much we have equalized or proposed to equalize 
the burden. 

We are going to put a tax on bagging; we have a tax on 
ties; and the southern farmer puts his free cotton in taxed 
bagging and ties, and under the 80 per cent tare he has to give 
away his bagging and ties to the purchaser of the cotton. He 
not only pays the ordinary price but he pays a duty on them 
and gives them away. 

Mr. DIAL. . Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Carolina yield to his colleague? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. DIAL. They even tax the arsenic with which the grower 
of watermelons tries to keep the bugs off the watermelons, do 
they not? 

Mr. SMITH. That is a fact. I had not thought of that. It 
did not occur to me. They come in here with a duty on a by- 
product called arsenic that the melon grower of the South is 
depending upon now to keep what is called the cucumber bug 
from eating up his watermelons. They actually put a duty 
on the arsenic by which he hopes to poison the insect that 
possibly would ruin his watermelon crop. He not only has 
to pay for his arsenic, but now they propose to put a duty on 
it. He pays all the freight and the overhead charges and gives 
up his land rent, and then goes into his pocket and takes out 
$63.48 of money that he earned in some other way and makes 
that a present to the people who take his watermelons. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Perhaps it is to prevent the 
disheartened and discouraged consumers who have to pay the 
taxes levied in this bill from poisoning themselves. 

Mr, SMITH. I do not think they are going to poison them- 
selves; but, God bless your soul, they are going to poison some 
other people. Now, you can remember that. This poisoned 
bait, designed to kill off all foreign competitors, is going to 
kill off some home people. You can not do this thing. 

I sat here the other day and listened to the discussion as it 
wandered off into details and minutis, and I thought: “ What 
is the issue?” The issue was, from the Republican standpoint, 
what was a reasonable rate of duty to measure the difference 
between the cost at home and abroad? What were you doing? 
You were discussing how much was imported and how much 
was exported, and when you got it down to the last analysis 
the question was, How much did the manufacturer say he 
wanted? That is the basis upon which this bill is written. 

Mr. President, I am not going to bring a railing accusation 
against the other side. Some one has said that the most 
dangerous thing in the life of a man or a community is the 
horrible inertia of habit. We .have actually gotten into the 
habit of thinking in terms of manufacturers and their pros- 
perity, while the consumers and producers of the raw material 
never seem to cross the legislative brain. Their cry comes up, 
and it is unheeded. When organizations are formed by people 
to protect themselves we are disposed to think that they are 
outside the law. When we thoughtfully, or thoughtlessly, 
provide the very means by which one class of our citizens may 
organize for their own benefit and to the hurt of others, we 
need not be surprised when the helpless ones organize to pro- 
tect themselves. The logic of modern events is combinations. 
It is the absolute sequence of modern law and its modern ap- 
plication. We will never be able to destroy the tendency 
toward combination. Combinations are inherent and natural 
forces of the creative hand. But we should provide that each 
and every necessary organization in this country should have 
the same law, and the same opportunity under the law. 

I had not intended to say this much, but I do feel acutely 
the existence of these conditions right at the time when we are 
spending weeks and months devising means by which the 
manufacturers of this country may be protected and their 
profits guaranteed. I am not inveighing against the stand of 
the Republican Party, but I do say that, in this bill, we should 
have a reasonable regard for the men who produce the ma- 
terial out of which the manufacturer must live. I think we 
ought to amend our transportation act now. I think we ought 
to incorporate into this bill at least such a modification of the 
rates proposed here as will give the consumer and the pro- 
ducer an opportunity to live. 


Does the Senator from South 
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Before I take my seat let me call the attention of the Senate 
to another thing. I took occasion to go down street the other 
day to purchase a pair of shoes, and so far as the retail price 
of shoes is concerned, there has been practically no diminution 
from the war peak. I paid $14.50 for a pair of shoes which 
readily sold for $5 or $6 before the war. I went to my tailor 
to have a suit of clothes made, and he charged $107 for a suit 
that just before the war I could get for from $45 to $50. 
With that kind of thing going on, and the purchasing power 
of the dollar of the ordinary laborer and farmer shrinking to 
one-quarter its pre-war purchasing power, so far as we can 
avoid it we should not pass any law by which any discrimina- 
tion in prices would be possible. I think it would be a whole- 
some lesson to the shoe dealers of America if we were to take 
the duty off shoes, as we did in the case of hides; take it all 
off. I do not know whether that would avail or not, for the 
reason that we have to wake up to the fact that the facilities 
for transportation and communication have become so perfect 
the world over that we have international combinations now 
where there used to be only national combinations.. The mar- 
kets of the world, as I attempted to show when I had charge 
of the duties on thread in the cotton schedule, are under the 
control of these gentlemen, and they fix prices regardless of 
tariffs and regardless of whatever financial system you may 
set up. They have the power to crush competition and reim- 
burse themselves at their pleasure. They have a worse power 
than that. They have a power to invite competitors to join 
and make it possible for them to join, and when they reach that 
stage competition dies. Those are the conditions existing now. 
Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator’s watermelon story 
is not half as bad as one I can tell about a carload of peaches 





-which came all the way from Utah to Chicago. Not only did 


we not get anything for the peaches—they were dumped into 
the river—but we had to pay for the peaches and the freight 
and the boxes the peaches were put in. How is the Senator 
going to arrange the distribution of these products? For in- 
stance, peaches have to go onto the market within 30 days after 
they are picked; the whole crop has to be marketed within that 
time. The incident to which I referred happened a few years 
ngo, not in one case but in hundreds of cases. Following that, 
I know of whole orchards of peach trees, of 10 acres, 20 acres, 
or 30 acres, which were absolutely dug up, which cost at least 
a thousand dollars an acre to plant-and grow, and which were 
bearing peaches. How does the Senator intend to regulate the 
distribution of such perishable goods? I think the water- 
melons to which the Senator referred went on the New York 
market, and perhaps the market was overflooded with water- 
melons and the price went tumbling down. 

Mr. SMITH. It always does in such a case. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have said many a time on the floor of the 
Senate that there is something radically wrong with our dis- 
tribution system. There is something wrong not only with the 
amount of profits charged the consumer, but the distribution 
and the handling of them need remedying. That is one of the 
greatest questions we have in America to solve to-day. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, it is a significant fact that for 
nearly 50 years the Republicans have been in power, and they 
never even approached a solution of the problem. We did make 
a start under the Democratic administration through a modifi- 
cation of our banking and currency law. 

I will say to the Senator from Utah that perhaps there is a 
dawn of relief from the splendid object lesson of the California 
Fruit Growers’ Association. They had te combine and sell 
their products on the ground. They fixed the price and told the 
purchasers to come and get it. Through our miserable lack of 
initiative in taking care of those who are helpless under pres- 
ent conditions we are driving them into mutual cooperative or- 
ganizations. It is going to force ‘them to take the marketing 
business in hand and dictate their own terms. Labor, in order 
to protect itself, has organized, and we are beginning to have 
an object lesson now as to what the organization of labor 
means. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. STANLEY. The Senator is talking about a subject that 
is of very great interest to me, and one to which I have for the 
last 20 years given such poor thought as I could. 

I have heard a great deal of talk, a great deal of discussion, 
of the farmer taking the market into his own hands. The farm- 
ers in Kentucky time and again have in a measure dictated the 
price of their tobacco. I saw them start tobacco at 3 cents a 
pound and run it up to 12 cents. That is easily understood. 
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Here is an area you can eross in a few hours by automobile, 
from north to south, or east to west, eultivated by intelligent 
men, whe can meet for the purpose of cooperation. 

The volume of the commodity is such that it can be con- 
trolled. They enn fix the price for the time being, ff not perma- 
nently. The fruit growers in California and the truck farmers 
on the Nastern Shore of Maryland can do the same. The 
growers of long-staple cotton might do it. 

But take wheat, which is grown on every acre of arable 
land between the Tropic of Capricorn and the Tropic of Cancer 
and the polar zones. It is grown under all sorts of conditions, 
by all sorts of people, men speaking all sorts of languages, with 
all sorts of customs. If you held every bushel of wheat raised 
in the United States you would not materially affect its price. 

Suppose the farmer held his corn; what good would it do 
him? He would have to control the price of wheat, he would 
have to control the price of other things which could be sub- 
stituted for corn. 

As a friend of the farmer it is my candid opinion that any- 
thing like a control by cooperative action of the staple ecom- 
modities he sels is utterly impossible, except under the con- 
ditions I have named. On the other hand, everything he buys 
can be controlied by the manufacturer and producer, 

In my own State of Kentucky they have tately repealed per- 
haps the best antitrust law ever put on the statute books. 

I ean conceive of no worse friend to the farmer than he who 
comes to him with the story that he will benefit him by repeal- 
ing antitrust laws, by exempting him fron dny kind of law 
preventing combination in restraint of trade, by fattening him 
with the filthy usufruct of a protective tariff, by endowing 
him with political rights as a class instead of endowing him 
with political rights as a citizen. 
may think they are the friends of the farmer, but to the 
judicious they are the most dangerous enemies agriculture has 
to-day ; not that they are not sincere, not that they are not well 
menning, not that they are demagogues—although many dema- 
gogues play upon that chord—hut if they believe it they are 
mistaken ; if they say it without believing it, there is no neces- 
sity for any characterization. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, the idea the Senator has ad- 
vanced, the history of the past seems to bear out. 

I wish to make one further statement, and then I am not 
going to discuss the subject further. I said a moment ago that 
the logic of events, the natural sequence of modern employment 
of mechanieal forces in the production of the world, have made 
combinations absolutely necessary in order to meet—— 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon me, 
I hope I shall not be misunderstood as in any way opposing 
farmers’ organizations for collective bargaining. They are per- 
fectly right and proper. What I mean is that the farmers should 
form those organizations within the antitrust laws, which is 
easy enough, and not seek for exemption or repeal of those laws, 
because they would suffer more than they would gain by it. 

Mr. SMITH. The thoughtful, I am sure, will agree with the 
statement I have made that combinations are the necessary re- 
sult of the logic of events and the natural sequence of modern 
. employment of mechanical forces in the production of the world, 
and, therefore, the corollary of that is equally true, that the tre- 
mendous, incalculable power that grows out of these combina- 
tions will be used for the purpose of enriching the members of 
the combination, and under another natural law, viz, that every- 
thing moves along the tine of least resistance; the unorganized, 
being in position to offer the least resistance, become the neces- 
sary victims. Therefore the agriculturists of the country must 
learn to lose their identity as individuals in the sale of their 
produce, just like members of a corporation lose their personal 
identity as stockholders, leaving it to the sales agents to trans- 
act the business for them. 

I think we are rapidly approaching that condition, but right at 
the very beginning of this necessary and commendable effort on 
the part of agriculture to combine for the purpose of distributing 
the wealth they have produced over the season when the trade 
will absorb it they find themselves totally without a banking or 
credit system which will meet that condition. We have provided 
a system of commercial banking for 30, 60, or 90 day paper that 
will challenge the world. Every one of the principal civilized 
Governments of Europe has an agricultural banking system to 
meet the necessities of the agriculturists of their country ; but in 
the very beginning of the effort on the part of the agriculturists 
of this country te combine to meet combination they find them- 
selves totally unprovided with any system by which they can 
meet the peculiar exigencies which necessarily inhere in their 
business. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays upon my amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I ask that the Secretary 
report the amendment which I have proposed to the committee 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Spencer in the chair). 
The Secretary will report the pending muesiyor. 

The Reaprna CierK. On page 145, line 2, the Senator front 
Massachusetts [Mr. WarsH] moves to strike out “20” in me 
amendment of the committee as modified and insert “15,” 
that it will read “15 per cent ad valorem.” 

The reading clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GLASS (when his name was called). YT transfer my 
general pair with the senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
DILLINGHAM] to the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. Cvrner- 
SON] and vote “yea.” 

Mr. HALE (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Snrerps] to the 
junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. WELLER] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico (when his name was called). I 
transfer my general pair with the senfor Senator front Maine 
[Mr. FERNALD] to the senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrt- 
MAN] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). The junior 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. Opptr] if present would vote “nay” 
upon this question. ‘Therefore I transfer my pair with the 
junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Ktne] to the junior Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. Oppir] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. NEW (when his name was called). Transferring my 
pair with the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELraAR] 
to the junior Senator from Washington [Mr. Potnorxter], I 
vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BALL. I have a general pair with the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. Frercrer]. T transfer that pair to the junior 
Senator from Vermont {Mr. Pacr] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. BURSUM. I have been requested to announce, on be- 
half of the senior Senator from California [Mr. JoHNsoN], 
that if he were present he would vote “nay” on this question. 
Had he been present on the previous vote he would have voted 
in favor of the committee amendment. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Gooprne] is necessarily absent from the Chamber. If he were 
present, he would vote “nay.” 

Mr. McLEAN. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Myers] to the juntor Senator from Idalto 
[Mr. Gooprre] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. DIAL. I am paired with the senior Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. TowNseND}. I transfer that pair to the junior Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry] and vote “ yea.’ 

Mr. WALSH of Montana (after having voted in the affirma- 
tive). I inquire if the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. F re- 
LINGHUYSEN] has voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That Senator has not voted. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I have a pair with that Senator, 
and in his absence, being unable to obtain a transfer, I with- 
draw my vote. 

Mr. SMITA (after having voted in the affirmative). I have 
a general pair with the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Srerrtinc], who is absent. Being unable to secure a transfer, 
I shall have to withdraw my vote. If permitted to vote, I 
would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. I have a pair with the senior Sen- 
ator from California [Mr. JoHNsON]. In his absence, being 
unable to obtain a transfer, I withhold my vote. . 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to amnounce that the junior Senator 
from California [Mr. SHortTripce] and the senior Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Stertrne] are absent on official business. 

I also wish to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Evce] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Erxtns] with the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison]; 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] with the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. Wrrrtrams]; and 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. SutHrrtanpd] with the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Ronsinson]. 

The result was announced—yeas 21, nays 33, as follows: 

YEAS—21. 

Pomerene 
Sheppard 
Simmons 
Stanley 
Swanson 
Trammell 
NAYS—33. 

Colt 

Curtis 

Ernst 


Ashurst 
Borah 
Caraway 
Dia) 


Glass 
Harris 


Heflin 
Hitchcock 
Jones, N. Mex, 
Kellogg 
Lenroot 
Overman 


Underwood 
Walsh, Mass, 
Watson, Ga, 


Ball 
Broussard 
Bursum 


Calder 
Cameron 
Capper 


Hale 
Harreld 
Jones, Wash, 
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Kendrick 
Keyes 
Ladd 
Lodge 
McCormick 
McCumber 


McKinley Newberry 
McLean Nicholson 
patter 

P 
Ransdell 
Smoot 


NOT VOTING—42, 


Frelinghuysen Oddie 
Gerr Owen 
Gooding pues, 
Cummins Harrison Pittman 
Dillingham Johnson Poindexter 
du Pont Rawson 
Reed 


aig 

Ed La Follette 

Bikins McKellar Robinson 
Shields 


Fernald Myers 
Shortridge 
Smith 


Willis 


McNa 
Pong 4 


Nelson 
New 


Stanfield 
acting 
Sutherland 
Townsend 
Wadsworth 
Walsh, Mont. 
Watson, Ind. 
Weller 
Williams 


Brandegee 
Crow 
Culberson 


Fletcher Norbeck 
France Norris 

So the amendment of Mr. WatsH of Massachusetts to the 
amendment of the committee was rejected, 

Mr. SMOOT, On page 145, in line 1, I move to strike out the 
words “ not specifically provided” and the comma. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The Reapine CrerK. In paragraph 1106, page 145, line 1, 
the Senator from Utah proposes to strike out the words “ not 
specially provided for” and the comma. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
te the amendment of the committee as modified. 

The committee amendment as modified was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 145, after line 2, to strike out— 

Pak, 1107. Yarn, made wholly or in part of wool, valued at not 
more than 55 cents per pound, 20 cents per pound and, in addition 
thereto, 15 per cent ad valorem; valued at more than 55 cents but 
not more than $1.50 per pound, 30 cents per pound and, in addition 
thereto, 18 per cent ad valorem ; valued at more than $1.50 per pound, 
30 cents per pound and, in addition thereto, 20 per cent ad valorem. 

And in lieu thereof to insert: 

Par, 1107, Yarn, made wholly or in chief value of wool, valued at 
not more than 30 cents per pound, 26 cents per pound and 30 per cent 
ad yvalerem; valued at more than 30 cents but not more than $1 per 
pound, #9 cents per gp and 35 per cent ad valorem; valued at more 
than $1 per pound, 39 cents per pound and 40 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, this is an im- 
portant amendment. I wish to point out, first, that there are 
three distinct changes proposed in the Senate committee amend- 
ment when compared with the House provision. The first 
change is that the Senate committee amendment proposes to 
increase the compensatory rate. That probably is justified 
upon the gtound that the rate upon raw wool has been in- 
creased. While the compensatory rate may be justified upon 
that ground, the fact remzins that the burden to the consumer 
is being carried along through all of these various items by 
reason of the oppressive and very high rate of 33 cents per 
pound upon the raw wool. 

The second change to be noted is that the ad valorem protec- 
tive duties in the House text have been doubled in the Senate 
committee amendment, That may be explained in part by 
reason of the fact that the House ad valorem rates were based 
upon American valuation, while the Senate rates are based 
upon foreign valuation; but that does not fully account for the 
doubling of the ad valorem rates. There has been an added 
pretection given to the makers of yarn by the high rates pro- 
vided in the Senate committee amendment. 

Thirdly, the Senate committee amendment lowers the brack- 
ets. The lowest bracket provided by the Senate committee 
amendment, namely, yarns valued at not more than 30 cents 
per pound, is useless, because it is inoperative. There is no 
yarn made with a lower valuation than 30 cents a pound, and 
the only purpose of including that bracket is for camouflage, 
to make it appear that a lower rate has been fixed upon yarns 
of less value than 30 cents per pound than upon yarn of a 
higher value than 30 cents. So we are concerned about the 
other two brackets which deal with yarn valued at more than 
80 cents and not more than $1, where the specific rate is 39 
cents per pound and the ad valorem protective rate is 35 per 
cent: and yarns valued at more than $1 per pound, where the 
compensatory duty is 39 cents per pound and the protective 
duty is 40 per cent ad valorem. 

As regards these brackets, we are again confronted with the 
questions which we considered when we were discussing tops: 
Are the compensatory duties provided in the Senate committee 
amendment fair, and can they be justified in the light of the 
information available as to the shrinkage of clean wool in mak- 
ing yarn? Are the procective duties fair, and are they justified 
by the difference in conversion costs in America and the United 
Kingdom? 
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T do not know that I can put the cases before the Senate in 
any better way than to call attention to what these rates in- 
dicate in ad valorem terms. Yarn valued at 30 cents per pound 
will bear an ad valorem duty of 116§ per cent. which means that 
a pound of yarn coming into the port of Boston, New York, 
Savannah, or New Orleans that represents a foreign valuation 
of 30 cents when bought by the manufacturer to be made into 
cloth will cost over 65 cents a pound. 

Yarn valued at $1, under the rate. provided in the committee 
amendment, will bear an ad valorem duty of 74 per cent, while 
yarn valued at $2 will bear an ad valorem rate of only 59 per 
cent. Thus it will be noted that the cheaper yarns instead of 
bearing a lower duty, as the wording of the bill would on its 
face indicate, bear a much higher duty. So when we come to 
vote upon the duties in this paragraph I want it clearly and 
distinctly understood that a vote for the committee amendment 
is a vote to double the price of yarn to the manufacturer who 
wants to buy foreign yarns made from the cheaper grade of 
wool and to make a lesser increase in the price of yarns made 
of the high-grade wool. 

In order that we may understand more fully the excessive 
character of this protective duty, I should like to call attention 
to the duties levied in other laws. 

Mr. SIMMONS, Mr. President 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
North Carolina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I merely wish to ask the Senator a ques- 
tion. I understood the Senator to say that the proposed rate 
upon yarn valued at not more than 30 cents was practically 
double some other rate, but I did not catch with what the 
comparison was made. Was the Senator making the comparison 
with the present law or with the Payne-Aldrich law? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The -rates provided in the 
Senate bill, translated into ad valorem terms, represent an ad 
valorem duty of 116% per cent upon yarns valued at 30 cents 
foreign valuation, and upon yarns valued at $1 the Senate rate 
translated into the ad valorem equivalent represents a duty of 
78.6 per cent. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understand that, but I understood the 
Senator in speaking about the rate on the low-grade yarns to 
say that the ad valorem equivalent was double some other rate. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. No. I intended to say, and 
T think I did say—perhaps the Senator did not understand me— 
that the ad valorem rate was so high that the price would be 
doubled, that the foreign price of 30 cents would become to 
the American manufacturer buying foreign yarns, after the 
duty was paid, 65 cents. 

When we come to consider the question of protection we 
ought to ask ourselves not only what ¥s the conversion cost in 
the making of yarn in America compared with the conversion 
cost abroad, but also is there any danger to this industry from 
a fleod of imports of yarns which will destroy the business of 
the American spinner? 

The facts are that practically the only imports of yarns 
under any of the laws of the past have been yarns of such a 
character—faney-made yarns—as the American manufacturers 
of certain fabries require and which are not made in this coun- 
try. There has been practically.no direct competition whatever 
through the importation of yarns with the yarns made by the 
American spinners. So it can not be argued that a situation 
exists in this country which requires protection because the 
market is being flooded or is likely to be flooded with the 
cheaply made yarns which would endanger the business of the 
American spinner. 

Before I take up the question of the cost of the foreign yarns 
of a given grade and the American cost of yarus of a like grade, 
to determine the difference between the two and to see how it 
fits into this duty, I wish to discuss corresponding provisions of 
previous laws. 

In the first place, take that much repudiated and condemned 
act, the Payne-Aldrich law. I do not know whether Senators 
have observed it or not, but no one has condemned it more 
vigorously than the Senate Finance Committee and nothing has 
condemned it as severely as the record which the Senate Finance 
Committee have produced here. 

Mr. POMERENE. And they have condemned it as much as 
they defended it before. 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. As the Senator from Ohio 
suggests, they have condemned it as vociferously and as earn- 
estly as they praised it when they sought to enact it into law. 
I challenge any Senator on this floor to state that he has heard 
a word of favorable comment in this Chamber about the Payne- 
Aldrich law. Has one voice been raised to pay tribute to that 
law or to those who voted for that law? Yet, with a rate of 


I yield to the Senator from 
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11 cents per pound on grease wool in the Payne-Aldrich law 
and a rate in this bill of 33 cents a pound on the clean content 
of wool, the compensatory duty is the same. 

That is an admission by this committee that a compensatory 
duty of 39 cents was all that in fairness and in honesty could 
be asked when the duty levied upon raw wool was 38 cents; 
yet the Payne-Aldrich law provided for a compensatory duty 
of 38 cents on wool bearing a duty of 11 cents per pound, grease 
content. It is, of course, a confession and an admission that 
the Payne-Aldrich duty was exorbitant. In fact, the extent to 
which protection was given in a concealed and veiled way 
through the compensatory duty levies was astounding. 

I do not know whether the Senate understands me or not; 
but under the Payne-Aldrich law the spinners of yarns and 
the weavers of cloth all were given a compensatory duty that 
was more than compensatory, and in addition to that were 
given a protective duty, so that the protective duty that they 
had was not the total protection which they received, but they 
had in the compensatory duty a concealed protection which the 
public could not discern and could not appreciate ; and not until 
the Taft Tariff Board made its exposé fn 1912 did the people 
of the country become aware of the scandalous, the outrageous, 
the almost criminal method adopted in levying compensatory 
duties in the Payne-Aldrich law. 

Mr. President, I desire without interruption to discuss the 
duties levied in previous laws. 


COMPARISON OF THE COMPENSATORY DUTY ON YARN IN THE SENATE 
AMENDMENT WITH PREVIOUS LAWS. 


It is difficult to make a comparison because any compensa- 
tory duty which is purely compensatory must reflect whatever 
rate of duty is imposed upon raw wool; that is, it must be 
worked out in scientific relation to the duty upon raw wool 
under the tariff act. The raw wool duty has, of course, varied. 
Under the emergency tariff act the compensatory duty upon 
yarn—as upon other wool manufactures—is 45 cents per pound. 
This is 6 cents per pound more than the compensatory duty in 
the main brackets of the Senate bill. But it must be remem- 
bered that in the emergency law, owing to the skirting joker, 
the duty upon raw wool, assuming an average shrinkage of 50 
per cent, would be 60 cents per clean pound; whereas in the 
Senate bill it is 833 cents per clean pound. 

Under the Underwood law there was, of course, no compensa- 
tory duty, since wool was admitted free. 

Under the Payne-Aldrich law the compensatory duty on yarns 
in the lowest bracket was 274 cents per pound. But upon those 
falling in the remaining brackets—and this comprised the 
bulk of yarn—the compensatory duty was 384 cents per pound. 
Considering that the duty upon raw wool in the Senate bill is 
50 per cent higher than the duty in the Payne-Aldrich law, it is 
obvious that a compensatory duty of 38} cents per pound bears 
a peculiar aspect in the light of the compensatory duty of 89 
cents per pound in this bill. The explanation is, of course, that 
the compensatory rates in the Senate bill are based upon the 
findings of the old Tariff Board, while the compensatory rates 
in the Payne-Aldrich law were ostensibly compensatory but 
were in fact loaded with concealed protection. It is a belated 
acknowledgement of the iniquities of Schedule K. 

COMPARISON OF PROTECTIVE RATES ON YARN IN THE SENATE AMENDMENT 
WITH HOUSD BILL. 

The protective rates on yarn in the House text were 15, 18, 
and 20 per cent, respectively, as the valuation of the yarn in- 
creased. But it must be remembered that these rates are based 
upon American valuation. The protective rates in the Senate 
amendment, based upon foreign valuation, are 30, 35, and 40 per 
cent, respectively, for the equivalent brackets. It is difficult to 
compare the relative height of the House and Senate texts be- 
cause of the basis of valuation. If we contrast the prices on 
comparable grades of yarn it is necessary to make allowance 
for the fact that the domestic price includes the higher cost of 
raw material owing to the emergency tariff law. It is quite 
probable, however, that the protective rates contained in the 
Senate bill constitute an actual increase over the House rates. 
Certainly the changes of rates made in the Senate amendment 
will not redound to the disadvantage of the domestic spinner. 
COMPARISON OF PROTECTIVE RATES ON YARN IN THE SENATE AMBNDMENT 

WITH EMBERGENCY LAW. 

Ostensibly the emergency law contains no protective rate other 
than that of 18 per cent, which already existed in the Underwood 
law. The fact is, howeyer, that the compensatory duty of 45 
cents per pound includes a substantial amount of protection, 
because the duty upon raw wool in the emergency law has not 
yet, at least, resulted in such an increase in the domestic prices 
of raw wool as to require a compensatory duty of 45 cents per 
pound upon yarn, 


IMPORTS UNDER THE BMERGENCY TARIFF LAW. 


The emergency law does not appear to have led to any great 
curtailment in the imports of yarn, though it ‘should be noted 
that these have not been large either before or since the pas- 
sage of the law as compared with the production in this country. 
Even in 1914, when imports amounted to 4,760,610 pounds and 
were larger than during recent years, they amounted to only; 
2.7 per cent of the domestic production of worsted yarn. Prac- 
tically all our imports are worsted yarns. Asa matter of fact, 
both before and after the enactment of the emergency law’ im- 
ports of yarns have ranged on the average around 300.000 
pounds monthly, except during the three months preceding the 
law and while it was being discussed in Congress. At this time 
importations increased in the same manner and for the same 
reasons as in the case of tops, which has already been discussed. 
It being apparent that importers, anticipating the passage of the 
law, were storing up more than usual, so as to avoid the paying 
of the high duties threatened by the passage of the emergency, 
law, it is fair to assume that the emergency law has operated 
to reduce the importations of the coarser and cheaper yarus, 
and had little effect in keeping out the finer and higher-priced 
yarns. 

COMPARISON OF THE PROTECTIVE DUTY IN THE SENATE AMENDMENT WITH 
THE UNDERWOOD LAW. 

The protective duty levied in the Underwood law was 18 per 
cent. The Senate amendment, therefore, on the higher priced 
and finer grade yarns constitutes an increase of over 122 per 
cent over the Underwood law. 

While there was some slight increase of imports during the 
early years of the Underwood law, these, as noted above, consti- 
tute only 1 or 2 per cent of the domestic production. It is to be 
noted that the bulk of these yarns very likely consist of special 
yarns, types not directly competing with American yarns. 
COMPARISON OF THE PROTECTIVE DUTY IN THE SBNATB AMENDMENT WITH 

THE PAYNE-ALDRICH LAW. 

The Payne-Aldrich law imposed a protective duty of 35 per 
cent and 40 per cent ad valorem, The rate named in the Payne- 
Aldrich law was condemned and repudiated, as is well known. 

It is not necessary to discuss now the finding of the old 
Tariff Board to the effect that the Payne-Aldrich protective 
duty was altogether too high and that it led to the complete 
prohibition of the coarser yarns and almost a complete pro- 
hibition on even the finer and higher priced yarns, and thereby 
gave a protection to the American yarn maker which was un- 
warranted. 

The Underwood law, which followed the Payne-Aldrich law, 
was in substantial accord with the Tariff Commissien’s findings 
in fixing the protective duty at 18 per cent. 

RELATION OF THE SENATE PROTECTIVE DUTY TO CONVERSION COSTS. 

The normal conversion cost of woolen yarn ranges from 25 to 
40 per cent of the total cost. Thus those protective rates in the 
Senate bill which are most likely to be operative, namely, 35 
and 40 per cent, amount all the way from 874 per cent to 150 
per cent of the foreign conversion costs. Yet the old Tariff 
Board. concluded, after an exhaustive study of the conversion 
costs on yarn here and abroad, that the domestic cost of con- 
verting the tops into yarn exceeded the foreign, on the average, 
by about 100 per cent. Inasmuch as they found that the do- 
mestic conversion cost of tops from raw wool exceeded the for- 
eign by only about 80 per cent, on the average, it follows that 
the total domestic cost of converting clean. wool into yarn must 
have exceeded the foreign cost by a figuf@ somewhere between 
80 and 100 per cent—see Tariff Board Report of 1912, page 16. 
Nor do the subsequent investigations made by the Tariff Com- 
mission indicate that this ratio of domestic to foreign conver- 
sion costs has been substantially changed in subsequent years, 
Thus it appears that the protective rates upon yarn in this bill 
are in direct violation of the findings of the old Tariff Board, 
and of conditions as they exist to-day in this branch of the 
industry. 

Mr. President, I base my objections to this paragraph on four 
chief grounds: 

First. The rate of 18 per cent was fixed in the Underwood 
Simmons law after consultation and investigation by the Tariff 
Board as to the conversion cosis of yarns in this country and 
abroad. 

Second. There has been no increase in the spread or in the 
difference in the conversion costs between 1913 and the present 
time. 

Third. There have been no importations under a rate of 18 
per cent. 

Fourth. The prices to-day of English yarns and American 
yarns in New York and Boston do not justify such increased 
protection as is proposed, 
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“The comparatively slight difference in the prices of British 
and American yarns, it must be borne in mind, includes the in- 
creased cost of the domestic preduct by the existing duty on 
raw wool, because the American yarn now is being made under 
a very high duty upon raw wool, which, of course, is reflected in 
the price. To make a correct estimate of what would be a fair 
protective @uty we ought to remove entirely from the American 
yarn ‘the compensatory duty under the emergency law, so as ‘to 
treat the prices upon the basis of free wool, but I am not doing 
that. The following prices are of July 15, 1922, and apply to 
American-made yarns made from wool dutiable at the rates 
named in the emergency law: 

‘The British price of yarn of a given grade is $1.71. The 
American price of yarn of ‘the same grade is $2.40—a difference 
of 69 cents, 

In the ease of another grade, the price m America of the 
British yarn is $1.55. The price of a corresponding grade Amer- 
ican yarn is $2. P 

The British yarn in America of ‘another grade is selling at 
$1.44, and the domestic yarn at $1.85. 

The British yarn of the next grade is selling in America at 
$1.27, and the domestic yarn at $1.65. 

The British yarn of the next grade is selling in America at 
97 cents, and the American yarn at '$1.45. 

‘The British yarn ef ‘the next grade is selling in America at 
64 cents, and the American yarn at $1. 

In the case of the first grade named the difference in price is 
69 cents. The amendment propesed by the Senate committee 
gives to the spinner of yarn 97 cents in that instance. In other 
words, the Senate amendment licenses the American spinner to 
charge the American consumer the difference between the Amer- 
ican price and the foreign price, and in addition 28 cents, which 
he can put in his pocket. In this case the duty gives the entire 
conversion cost, plus 27 cents on every pound of yarn, to the 
manufacturer. Just figure up, when you come to consider 
700,000 pounds or 1,000,000 pounds of yarn, just what an enor- 
mous gift that is. 

In the case of grade No. 2, the difference in price is 45 cents. 
This amendment gives a protection of 91 cents, a sum equaling 
the ‘cost of conversion, plus 46 cents on every pound of yarn for 
the American spinner. 

These duties upon yarn constitute the most outrageous case 
that ‘has ‘been presented in the whole discussion of this bill. In 
this case you are giving the manufacturer 100 per cent more 
than the difference in the conversion costs. 

Now, let us take the third case. ‘The difference between 
the cost of the British yarn and the American yarn is 41 cents. 








































this subject have given ts that ‘the cost of manufacturing yarns 
‘out of ‘the Taw wool represents only between 25 and 40 per 
cent of the value of ‘the wool. I want to repeat that, as against 
& conversion cost, u the authority of experts, justifying 
between 25 and 40 per of the cost of the article we are 
providing in this amendment for a conversion cost of from 65 
per cent to 150 per cent. 

Let ‘the majority go on with this business of bestowing these 
gifts promiscuously without any impartial @ata or information 
to justify them. ‘They spell political disaster for the Repubti-~ 
can Party. 

My only fear is the effect that the imposition of these duties 
will have upon American business and foreign commerce, and 
my only sympathy is with the American consumets who will 
have to pay the cost. The worst part of an unscientific tariff 
bill is that when the American people demand, as they will 
demand, a change im these duties we will find the protected 
industries se aecustomed to these protective duties and to the 
profits which come from them that we will be unable to strike, 
without mach difficulty and business disturbance, a rate which 
will be fair to them, fair to the consuming public, and fair to 
all concerned. 

These duties are not fair to the American consumer.. They 
are not fair to the great competitive business interests of 
America. Yet this amendment will be adopted by the majority. 
If I could point out that these duties meant a 500 per cent 
imerease in prices, the amendment would go through just the, 
same under the tron heel of the agricultural bloc and those 
who represent other favored interests. 

I ask that the table ‘showing the ad valorem rates in the 
Payne-Aldrich law, the bill as it passed the House, and fhe 
Senate amendment be printed in the Recorp at the close of my 
remarks. (See Appendix B.) 

Mr. President, I move now that on page 145, line 12, the 
numeral “30” ‘be stricken out and the numeral “20” inserted ; 
that on line 14 the numeral “35” be stricken out and the 
numeral “ 25 inserted; and that on line 15 the numeral “ 40” 
be+stricken out and the numeral “30” inserted; so that if 
amended the amenément woukl read : 


Yarn, made wholly or in chief value of wool, valued at not more than 
39 cents per pound, 26 cents per pound and 20 per cent ad valorem ; 
valued at more than 30 cents but net more than per pound, 39 cents 
per pound and 25 per cent ad valorem; vained at more than $1 per 
pound, 89 cents per pound and 30 per cent ad valorem. 




















































APPENDIX A. 
Comparative prices of worsted yarns in Bngland and the United States. 





















The Senate amendment gives the manufacturer of yarns a pro- Domestic. * British. . 
tective duty upon that difference of 87 cents—46 cents this time, ae ate i ae Price of} “Gace 
gratis; 46 cents more than the difference in the cost of con- British | Unite 
verting ‘the wool into yarn in ‘this country end «abroad. Price, Imited 

The next, 88 cents, the difference in the costs of producing specific | States..| 5 Stian , 
the two yarns, gives the spinner 81 cents. The next, 48 cents, Qonitty. | Price?) Queliey, |e ee eee 





gives the spinner 66 cents. The next, 36 cents, gives the spimmer 
56 cents. 

Are we going to stand for that? Will amybody listen, and, } — |} -___ 
in the light of these figures of July 15, m the light of this infor- | 
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mation of 10 days ago, vote any such bounty or subsidy to the 210s, fine... 2 40 aus 4 Jee ee “ | #.71 

spimers? I ask that the table from which I read be inserted | 2/0s,} blood..| 2.00 0 - 55 

in the Recorp at the close of my remarks. (See Appendix A.) amet be ae | ae | aneeieie sd yt : = | is 
Now I intend to translate afl the duties levied under the | 2/20s, {Blood | 1.45 | 2/20s of 56s..) 3]6— 78) . .9T 

Payne-Aldrich law, and all the duties proposed to be levied 2/20s-2/24s,low}| 1.00 | 2/24s of 44s, | 2/2= | «64 


| crossbred. | 
i | 
1 Textile World, Jnly 15, 1922. 
2 Bradford Wool Reeord and Textile World, July 13, b y 
* ATlowing 5 cents per pound for landimg charges and't0 per cent for imxporter’s 
overhead and profit. 






under the bill as it passed the House, and all the duties pro- 
posed to be levied by the Senate committee amendment into 
ad valorem rates and find out just how much more we are 
expecting the American people to pay for the different grades 
of yarn, based upon ad valorem rates, instead of specific and 
ad valorem rates, as levied in this amendment. 

T shall not take the trouble to read all of the 10 or 12 grades 
of yarn in the table which I have in front of me. I shall not 
take the trouble and time of the Senate to point out the differ- 
ence in the ad valorem duties in the extreme cases. I will 
pick out just one or two grades of yarn which are most com- 
monly used. 

The Payne-Aldrich law levied duties on the 36-ply yarn rep- 
resenting 144 per cent ad valorem. 

The bill as it passed the House levied duties of 199 per cent 
ad valorem and the Senate committee amendment proposes to 
levy a duty of 148 per cent ad valorem, practically exactly the 
same as the Payne-Aldrich rates, which have been s0 very 
sharply criticized and strongly condemned by the majority 
party in this Chamber. 

You are proceeding to levy upon yarns an ad valorem duty 
of from 65 per cent, in the case of the cheapest yarns, to 
nearly 150 per cent, yet the information which all experts upon 
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Mr. LENROOT.. Mr. President, it seems very clear to me, 
from such investigation as I have been able to make, that the 
protective duties provided in this paragraph are excessive. 
In reporting this paragraph the co ttee has assumed that 
it would require twenty-six thirty-thirfls of a pound of scoured 
wool to make a pound of yarn. At the very lowest rate of the 
low-blood wool quoted in the London markets last month of 
24 cents a pound it would make the verv lowest cost of the 
wool 21 cents a pound, leaving for the first clause 9 cents a 
pound for the entire conversion cost, whereas the rate of duty 
at 30 per cent ad valorem would give 9 cents per pound pro- 
tective duty, 100 per cent, or just double the conversion cost 
in the case of the very cheapest yarns-that could be produced. 

The Tariff Board of 1912 went into a very thorough investi- 
gation of the difference in the cost of spinning yarn in Great 
Britain and America, and they found that the cost ranged 
from 70 per cent to 94 per cent greater in America. But we 
have in the survey of the British wool-manufacturing industry, 
made by the Tariff Commission in 1920, a new survey of the 
situation between England and the United States as to yarn 
costs. I first want to read the general conclusions of the com- 
mission with reference to wages in England and the United 
States. On page 89 they said: 

With respect to comparative wa scales, it is interesting to note 
the relative changes in wages in the two countries since the pre-war 

eriod, and, in view of the generally appreciated difference in wage 
evels then ae: to judge whether the competitive position of the 
American industry has or has not improved in the interim. As far 
as England is concerned, it may be stated that wages have risen on the 
average 160 to 170 per cent, including the increase due to the shorten- 
ing of working hours, the cost of living bonus, and the addition to 
basic wages which is becoming general throughout the industry. 

Then they say further: 

For ,the United States no general authoritative figure of average 
advances of wages since 1914 exists. The best data available indicate 
that the increase has been approximately 125 to 135 per cent. 

So, according to the report of the Tariff Commission, the 
spread in cost in Great Britain and in the United States is 
less to-day, so far as labor cost is concerned, than it was in 
1912. But on page 79 of the survey the commission give the 
comparative cost of yarns, giving the American price and the 
English price, and then say: 

Here, as in the case of the tops, there is a much closer approxima- 
tion of the English figures to those in the domestic market than ex- 
isted before the war. It will be noted that, were the duty on yarns as 
contained in the present tariff, 18 per cent, to be added to the above 
prices of the English yarns, it would not be advantageous to import 
them into this country. Charges for freight, insurance, commissions, 
and the like would, of course, increase the imported price still further. 

So that the commission find that 18 per cent, the rate in the 
Underwood law, is adequate to-day to cover the difference in 
price, and yet the committee propose to increase that rate from 
18 to 30 per cent in one case and from 18 to 40 per cent in 
another case. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Have the commission made any report as 
to the cost of production in France and in Germany compared 
-with the cost in the United States? 

Mr. LENROOT. Not that I know of. 

Mr. McCUMBER. France imports quite considerable and 
Germany not as much, but of course her capacity for doing such 
is unquestioned if the conditions become favorable for it. 

Mr. LENROOT. England imported 4,800,000 pounds in 1921 
and France imported 1,000,000 pounds, 

Mr. McCUMBER. But that is considerable. It is not, of 
course, as much as Great Britain imported, but at the same time 
we have to take the country of lowest production cost as well 
as the country of the highest production cost in determining 
what the duty shall be. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator said the importation of France 
is considerable. Let us see how considerable it is compared 
with our own production of yarn. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, may I sug- 
gest to the Senator, while he is looking for that information, 
that while the emergency tariff law was pending it became ap- 
parent that increased duties were intended to be levied and 
there was a considerable increase in the imports of yarn so as 
to escape the duties about to be levied under the emergency 
tariff law. 

Mr. LENROOT. Oh, yes; the tariff board so stated. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Of course, those fancy yarns 
must be imported anyway. They are not made in America. 

Mr. LENROOT. I do not have the figures showing our own 
production in 1921, but the Senator, I think, will admit it was 
over 500,000,000 pounds, I do not want the question of fact to 
be in dispute. 
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Mr. McCUMBER. I do not have them in mind just now, but 
I understand the Senator has about the right proportion be- 
tween the British and the German. 

Mr. LENROOT. So that with our production of 500,000,000 
pounds and over, an importation of 1,000,000 pounds of course is 
a bagatelle. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator, however, that the 
1,000,000 pounds are certain kinds of yarns that would come in 
here as specialties. But if we change the rate here to take care 
of the low-grade yarns at the price of wool to-day, and if they 
advance in price, there would be no protection and the door 
would be wide open. : 

Mr. LENROOT, I want to understand that. Why does the 
Senator say that if wools advance in price there would be no 
protection? I am not speaking of the compensatory duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I did not say advance, I say if they de- 
cline in price. 

Mr. LENROOT. The low wools? 

Mr. SMOOT, No; the medium wools. If the medium wools 
decline in price, then the rate we have provided here would be 
hardly compensatory because, as the Senator knows, with the 
20 per cent decrease there, the line of danger would be imme- 
diately marked. It is true that the fine and medium wools are 
exceptionally high and the low-bred wools are exceptionally low. 
I can figure out to the Senator on the low rate that the amount 
provided for in the paragraph necessarily would be 100 per cent, 
but if the wool advanced from 18 and 20 cents, the price to-day, 
to the normal price of 40 cents, then it would be cut absolutely 
in two, and it would be very much less than the emergency 
tariff rate. 


Mr. LENROOT. If the committee are right in the com- 


-pensatory duty in the first clause, there could not be any im- 


ports, because there could not be any yarn valued at less than 
30 cents. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am aware of that; and I will admit, so far 
as the brackets are concerned, that that has happened in every 
one of our tariff laws where the brackets have been used, and 
necessarily will happen when they are used. The reason for 
that is because in making the law it is the desire to provide for 
every emergency that may happen. We thought we had it pro- 
vided for in the Underwood law to take care of the price of 
wool, no matter how low it went. If the Payne-Aldrich law 
was in effect to-day it would not take care of the abnormally 
low prices of the coarse wools. I know the difficulties there, 
and I know what the Senator said is absolutely true as to the 
enormous percentage that falls now through the compensatory 
duty of 31 cents. There is no doubt about it at all. But if these 
wools advance 100 per cent—and I believe they will advance 100 
per cent—it would be different. 

I say now, as I said the other day, that there is no more 
chance of losing money, if a man wanted to speculate upon 
coarse wool, than there is that the heavens will fall. Just as 
surely as he could pack these wools he would make money upon 
them. Never have they been known to be so low as they are 
to-day. Those rates, of course, are not going to affect the cloth, 
because the Senator knows there is not a protective duty here 
of more than 50 per cent on the cloth anywhere, and those rates 
are made so they will be step by step in normal times. I could 
criticize this most mercilessly to-day, so far as rates are con- 
cerned, if we had normal conditions and normal priced wool. 
I could criticize them just as severely as the Senator can criti- 
cize them or just as severely as the Senator from Massachusetts 
has criticized them if conditions were normal and the prices 
were as they generally are. : 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator will admit that if the price goes 
up the protective-tariff rate translated into terms of ad valorem 
equivalent also increases. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; we have to do that on the lower wools. 

Mr. LENROOT. I understand that. If the price of wool goes 
up, the cost of conversion does not go up. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not at all. 

Mr. LENROOT. By reason of the increased price of wool the 
cost of conversion does not go up, but the protection does go up 
when the price of wool goes up. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true; and on the lower bracket, as 
the Senator will notice, we only have 30 per cent ad valorem, 
and on the tops 20 per cent. The steps necessary from that are 
based on the 10 per cent conversion cost. 

Mr. LENROOT. That can hardly be, because the bill as 
originally reported carried 25 per cent on tops, and the next 
step was 30 per cent upon yarns. 

Mr. SMOOT. Now, Mr. President, in order that the Senator 
may know and in order that the Senate may know, I am per- 
fectly willing to state just why that is. There was a feeling 
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in the country and there was a feeling in the committee, so 
far as tops are concerned, that we do not want them to come 
in and do not want them to displace wool. The 25 per cent 
rate was put in there as an embargo, pure and simple, and it 
would be an embargo. I think I told the Senator that in our 
conversation upon the item. It was put in there for that pur- 


pose. 

Mr, LENROOT. I think that is true, but, of course, that 
rather destroys the Senator's argument that the 10 per cent 
advance was the necessary advance. 

Mr. SMOOT. It was not 10 per cent as reported to the Sen- 
ate. It was only 5 per cent. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is what I said. 

Mr. SMOOT. But I do say, when it was reduced to 20 per 
cent, that 10 per cent was the original advance between the 
tops and the next step. The Senator will notice we only gave 
26 cents a pound. 

Mr. LENROOT. That would be 26/33 of a pound of wool. 

Mr, SMOOT. That is what it means. That is what we put 
into yarns, and there is no question but what we could make 
that yarn in normal times at 30 cents, but they would have to 
have that amount of- waste or other material. 

Mr. LENROOT. Let me ask the Senator, although I do not 
eare to make any contention about it, will not a yarn that is 
part cotton come in under this paragraph? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; if it is mixed with wool and the chief 
value is wool. 

Mr. LENROOT. So that we have, and I am not criticizing 
the committee for it, given a hidden protective duty in such 
cases where it is not all wool. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; we have taken off the 39 cents and made it 
only 26 eents. In, other words, there would have to be an in- 
crease of 50 per cent on the 26 cents to make it 39 cents. 

Mr. LENROOT, But it has to be twenty-six thirty-thirds. of 
a pound of wool, according to the committee. That would only 
leave seven thirty-thirds of a pound of anything else. It might 
be weol waste. 

Mr. SMOOT. More than likely this is what would happen. 
They would put in perhaps 12} per cent cotton and the balance 
of wool waste, arfd of course the remainder of it would have 
to be wool. If they should put cotton in it the thread would 
be so hard that it could not be finished so it would pass in com- 
merece as a wool article. 

Mr. LENROOT. I appreciate that there is no way “of avoid- 
ing am excessive or protective duty in giving a compensatory 
rate if you are to carry into the compensatory rate the rate on 
the pure wool. I do not. question that. It is simply a fact that 
necessarily through the whole schedule there are hidden rates, 
not designedly so, but actually working out that way, and the 
Senator will admit that, I think. 

Mr. SMOOT: I have admitted it, and I admit it again. 
With the abnormal situation now existing we can not get away 
from it. 

Mr. LENROOT. To get back to the pending proposition, the 
Senator says if wool rises in price a different situation will pre 
vail; but if the cost of wool rises, the conversion cost does not 
necessarily change at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. No. 

Mr. LENROOT. But if wook does rise in price the protective 
rate rises with it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; but. the equivalent ad valorem on one 
kind of wool would then be very much lower than the equiva- 
lent ad valorem duty on the other. The fime wools are not 
going to: advance; they are now abnormally high. If there shail 
be any change whatever I think the price will decrease. On 
the other hand, if there shall be any change in the case of the 
low-blood weols the price will increase. 

Mr. LENROOT. Then, I think the Senater from Utah will 
admit that the rate provided in the first bracket is really pro- 
hibitive; there can not be any importations under that rate 
for it is over 100 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think that there will be very much 
wool falling in the 30-cent bracket; in fact, I know of no yarn 
to-day that could be bought for 30 cents; but if conditions 
should change, or anything should happen which we do not now 
foresee, there might be such a thing. However, if the Senater 
from Wisconsin will look at the importations he will find that 
there is no such yarnimported. I will further say to the Senater 
that there is no such yarn of which I know made in the United | 
States to-day. 

Mr, LENROOT. I think that is true; I do not think there 
is any such yarn imported, because the 18 per cent rate is abso- 
lutely prohibitive, and I do not think there is any such yarn 
made in the United States. 


| proposed: to strike out “30” and insert * 2”? 5 


Mr. SMOOT. The bill as it came from the House starts out 
with wool which is valued at not more than 55 cents a pound: 
There are yarns that are of less value than 55 cents a pound. 
Then we made a new bracket: Of course, the House rates were 
based upon American valuation, and we changed those and 
based them on foreign valuation. Of course, the Senator also 
knows that these rates are lower than the Payne-Aldrich law 
rates. 

Mr. LENROOT. I think that is true; but, aceording to the 
Tariff Commission, the 18 per cent rate is. normally prohibitive ; 
and yet it is proposed to imerease it to 30 per cent. 

I am not going to take further time, Mr: President. I appre- 
eiate there: is ne use im trying te secure a reduction in the rates 
in this schedule. It simply can not be done; and it can not be 
dene no matter what facts may be shown to the Senate. The 
votes are here to put the rates through just as the committee 
proposes them. I appreciate that, and I am not goimg to take 
a great deal of time. I am merely going to ask for a test vote 
on certain of these paragraphs, particularly with reference to 
elothes. Then I shall be content to let the schedule go through, 
for I realize the utter futility of arguing the merits of the 
different rates which are proposed in this schedule. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I think the Senater from 
Wisconsin will admit that the present price of low grades of 

wool is only about half what it was in 1915, and that, therefore, 
in al? probability it will at least double in grice under normal 
eonditions. If such wool should bear the relation that it bere 
to the higher-priced wools in 1915 it would have to be increased 
in price about fourfold in order to maintain the difference that 
prevailed at that time. Let. us: assume that the price will sim- 
ply be doubled; then does the Senator think that the rates 


which we have proposed to impose on the ad valorem basis, 
outside of the compensatory rate, would be excessive? 

Mr. LBNROOT. I certainly should, fer, if the committee 
had propesed these rates as allowing fair compensation upon 
pn prices when the price is doubled, the protection is 


Mr. SMOOT. But there would not be any greater equiva- 
lent ad valorem on the wool than if the price were just as lew 
as it is to-day. 

Mr. LENROOT: But does not the Senator see that if wool 
which costs 30 cents a scoured pound is converted into yarn 
and the conversion cost is 30 per cent, or 9 cents, and if that 
wool gees up to 60 cents a pound the conversion cost will be 
9 cents but that the duty will be 18 cents? 

Mr. McCUMBER. But the equivalent ad valorem would be 
very much lower. 

Mr. LENROOT. I know that; but equivalent ad valerems 
are for the purpose of covering the difference in actual costs, 
are they not? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true, I will say to the Senator; but, on 
the other hand, the Senator must admit that that does not apply 
to wools above three-fourths bloods. 

Mr. LENROOT. I will admit that when the wool goes up 
there can not be the same amount of wool coming in under the 
lower bracket, of course. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. The Senator from Wisconsin 
and I do not disagree as to that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] 
to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I think the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. WarsH], who is in charge of this 
schedule but whe happens for the moment to be absent from 
the Chamber, would probably desire a yea-and-nay vote on his 
amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask for the yeas and nays, Mr. President. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The Assistant Secretary proceeded to call the roll, and Mr. 
Asuourst voted in the affirmative when his name was called. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I ask that 
the Seeretary may state my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. By unanimous consent, the 
roll call will be suspended, and the Secretary will again state 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Massachusetts to 
the amendment reported by the committee. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. In the amendment of the com- 
mittee, on page 145, being the yarn provision, on line 12, it is 
on line 14 to 
strike out “35” and insert “25.”; amd on line 15 to strike out 
“40.” and insert. “ 30,” 

Mr. LODGE, Mr. President, I make the point of order that 
there cam be no interruption of the roll call. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The point of order comes too 
late. The Secretary will proceed with the calling of the roll. 

The Assistant Secretary resumed the calling of the roll. 

Mr. BALL (when his name was called). Repeating the state- 
ment made on the previous roll as to the transfer of my pair, 
I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. DIAL (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as to my pair and transfer as on former bal- 
lots, I vote “‘ yea.” 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). 
my pair as on the previous vote, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. McLEAN (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the senior Senator from Montana [Mr. Myers] to the 
junior Senator from Colorado [Mr. NicHotson], and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. NEW (when his name was called). Repeating the an- 
nouncement made on previous votes as to the transfer of my 
pair, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
FRELINGHUYSEN] which I transfer to the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. REED], and vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. McKINLEY (after having voted in the negative). I 
note that my permanent pair, the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Caraway], has not voted. I transfer that pair to the junior 
Senator from Nortg Dakota [Mr. Lapp], and let my vote stand. 

Mr. HALE. Making the same announcement as before with 
reference to my pair and its transfer, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Making the same announcement 


Transferring 


as on the previous vote concerning the transfer of my pair, I 


vote *‘ yea.” 

Mr. STANLEY (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
observe that my pair, the junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Ernst], has not voted. I transfer that pair to the senior Sena- 
tor from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON] and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. CALDER (after having voted in the negative). I trans- 
fer my pair with the senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harris] 
to the junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] and allow 
my vote to stand. 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Lapp] is necessarily absent on account of 
illness in his family. 

I also desire to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM] with the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. GLAss]; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ELk1ns] with the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison]; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. EpGe] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN]; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. SUTHERLAND] with the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. RoBINsoNn] ; 

The Senator from California [Mr. JOHNSON] with the Sena- 
tor from Georgia [Mr. WATSON]; and 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] with the Senator’ 
from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMs]. 

The result was announced—yeas 19, nays 31, as follows: 
YEAS—19. 

Sheppard 
Simmons 
Smith 
Stanley 
Swanson 
NAYS—31. 
McKinley 
McLean 
McNary 
Moses 
Nelson 
New 


Ashurst 
Borah 

Dial 

Heflin 

Jones, N. Mex, 


Jones, Wash. 
Kellogg 
Lenroot 
Overman 
Pomerene 


Trammell 
Underwood 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont, 


Ball 
Broussard 
Bursum 
Calder 
Cameron 
Capper 
Colt 
Curtis 


Gooding 
Hale 
Harreld 
Kendrick 
Keyes 
Lodge 
McCormick Newberry 
McCumber Pepper 
NOT VOTING—46, 
Myers 
Nicholson 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Oddie 
Owen 
Page 
Pittman 
Poindexter 
Rawson 


Phipps 
Ransdell 
Smoot 
Spencer 
Sterling 
Warren 
Willis 


France 
Frelinghuysen 
Gerry ~ 
Glass 

Harris 
Harrison 
Hitchcock 
Johnson 

King 

Ladd 


Brandegee 
Caraway 
Crow 
Culberson 
Cummins 
Dillingham 
du Pont 
Edge 
Elkins 
Ernst 
Fernald La Follette Reed 
Fletcher McKellar Robinson 


So the amendment of Mr. Watsu of Massachusetts to the 
amendment reported by the committee was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs upon the 
amendment of the committee. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts and Mr. SMOOT called for the 
yeas and nays, and they were ordered. 


Shields 
Shortridge 
Stanfield 
Sutherland 
Townsend 
Wadsworth 
Watson, Ga. 
Watson, Ind. 
Weller 
Williams 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Assistant Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BALL (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as on the preceding vote as to the transfer of my 
pair, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. DIAL (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement of my pair and transfer as on the former ballot, 
I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. HALE (when his name was called). 
announcement as before, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). 
my pair as upon the previous vote, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. McKINLEY (when his name was called). 
same announcement as before, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. McLEAN (when his name was called). 
announcement as before, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. NEW (when his name was called). 
pair as on the previous vote, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. STANLEY (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as before with reference to my pair, I vote “ nay.”. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana (when his name was called). Trans- 
ferring my pair as on the last vote, I vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. COLT (after having voted in the affirmative). I transfer 
my pair with the junior Senator from Florida [Mr. TRaMMELL] 
to the senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. FRAnce], and will 
allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. JONES of New. Mexico. Making the same announcement 
as on the previous vote regarding my pair, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. CALDER. Making the same announcement as on the 
former vote as to the transfer of my pair, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Opprte] is necessarily absent. If present he would 
vote “yea” on this question. 

I have been requested to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DiLttIncHAm] with the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Grass]; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Ener] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr Owen]: 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Erx1ys] with the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] ; 

The Senator from California [Mr. JoHNson] with the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Watson]; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. SUTHERLAND] with the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosrnson]; and 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] with the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. WILt1aAMs]. 

The result was announced—yeas 31, nays 19, as follows: 

YEAS—31. 


McLean 
McNary 
Harreld Moses 
Kendrick Nelson 
Keyes New 
Lodge Newberry 
McCumber Pepper 
McKinley Phipps 
NAYS—19. 
Jones, N. Mex. Pomerene 
Jones, Wash. Sheppard 
Kellogg Simmons 
Lenroot Smith 
Overman Stanley 
NOT VOTING—46. 
Frelinghuysen Myers 
Gerry Nicholson 
Glass Norbeck 
Harris Norris 
Dillingham Harrison Ordie 
du Pont Hitchcock Owen 
Edge Johnson Page 
Elkins King Pittman 
Ernst Ladd 
Fernald La Follette 
Fletcher McCormick Rawson 
France McKellar Reed 


So the amendment of the committee was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I present an 
amendment to the pending bill and ask that it be printed and 
lie upon the table. 

I desire to say that I had intended, in connection with the 
presentation of this amendment, to discuss its provisions; but 
I have finally concluded that it would be advisable to let the 
amendment be printed, so that Senators may have copies of it 
before the d.scussion begins. I will state generally that it is 
an amendment to extend the powers of the Tariff Commission, 
and is offered, in effect, as a substitute for the pending bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be 
printed and lie on the table. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, we have now reached the 
woven-fabrics paragraph of this bill. Paragraph 1108 deals 


Making the same 
Transferring 
Making the 
Making the same 
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Ball 
Broussard 
Bursum 
Calder 
Cameron 
Capper 
Colt 
Curtis 


Gooding 


Shortridge 
Hale 


Smoot 
Spencer 
Stanfield 
Sterling 
Warren 
Willis 


Ashurst Swanson 
Underwood 
Walsh, Mass, 


Walsh, Mont, 


Robinson 
Shiclds 
Sutherland 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Wadsworth 
Watson, Ga. 
Watson, Ind. 
Weller 
Williams 


Brandegee 
Caraway 
Crow 
Culberson 


Poindexter 
Ransdell 





with the lightweight woven goods, and I desire at this time to 
modify two of the rates in the paragraph. On page 146, line 7, 
1 ask to substitute “50” for “55,” and on line 10 I ask to sub- 
stitute “50” for “55,” 

It may be asked, as long as the ad valorem rate is 50 per 
cent, why there should be two brackets bearing the ad valorem 
rate of 50 per cent. I will say that of course the compensa- 
tory duty is different, and for statistical purposes we desire 
that they should be separated; and that will appear in one or 
two other paragraphs. No matter where it appears, if the pro- 
tective rate is 50 per cent in two of the brackets, we do that, 
even though the compensatory rate is the same but the value 
is different, for the purpose of statistics, and so that we may 
know, the quantity of goods of various prices coming into the 
country. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, paragraph 
1108 covers the Lighter weight fabrics of wool, mohair, 
and so forth; that is, women’s and children’s dress goods, 
coat linings, bunting, and the like. It contains two sets of 
duties, those relating to such fabrics when not having a cotton 
warp and those relating to such fabrics having a cotton warp— 
the latter being the proviso clause. The provisions cov- 
ering those not containing a cotton warp fall into two brack- 
ets, according to the value of the goods; that is, whether 
under or over 80 cents per pound. Upon those valued at less 
than 80 cents per pound the rate is 40 cents per pound plus 50 
per cent ad valorem, Upon those valued at more than 80 cents 
per pound the rate is 49 cents per pound and 50 per cent ad 
valorem. On the cotton-warp goods—proviso clause—the duty 
is 39 cents per pound and 50 per cent ad valorem. 

The compensatory duty of 49 cents per pound in the second 
bracket is based upon the Tariff Board’s computations relating 
to compensatory duties upon clothing, which indicate that upon 
an all-wool cloth the wastage in manufacture is such. that, 
after the value of the waste is credited, there is required about 
150 per cent of the clean-content duty to serve as the compen- 
satory on cloth. Thus, with a duty of 33 cents on the clean 
wool, about 49 cents would be required on the cloth. The 
assumption here is that any cloth which is valued at more than 
80 cents per pound is likely to contain nothing but virgin wool. 

In the first bracket the compensatory duty has been fixed at 
40 cents rather than at 49 cents per pound, because it has been 
assumed that fabrics valued at less than 80 cents per pound 
contain substantial proportion of substitutes for virgin wool. 
This ig presumably an estimated allowance only. 

The situation respecting the compensatory duty of 39 cents 
per pound on cotton-warp dress goods is similar to that in 
the case of lower valued all-wool fabrics; that is, since the 
fabric is composed in part of cotton (upon which no compensa- 
tory duty is necessary, or if it be of long-staple cotton upon 
which the compensatory required would be much less than in 
the case of wool) it is assumed that 39 cents per pound will 
provide adequate compensation to the manufacturer. 

COMPARISON OF THE SENATE PROTECTIVE RATES WITH THE HOUSE RATES, 

While no exact comparison can be made because of the dif- 
ference in the basis of valuation used in the two texts, it is 
practically certain that the protective rates in the Senate bill 
constitute a distinct increase over those in the House text. 
For example, when the $1.25 per pound value used a# an upper 
limit of the first bracket in the House text was converted from 
the American valuation, upon which it was based, to the foreign 
valuation basis for the Senate text, it was reduced to 80 cents 
per pound; that is to say, by 36 per cent. At the same time 
the protective rate was increased from 22 per cent in the House 
text to 50 per cent in the Senate text—in other words, by 127 
per cént. To have maintained the same relationship between 
the protective rates in the two texts as was set up for the 
valuation bracket it would have been necessary to impose a 
duty of only about 35 per cent on these goods. Likewise upon 
the higher bracket the rate was raised from 274 per cent in the 
American valuation to 50 per cent foreign valuation in the 
Senate text. On cotton-warp goods the change was from 22 
per cent to 274 per cent—according to value—in the House 
text to 50 per cent in the new Senate amendment. 

It is pertinent to inquire what facts and information the 
Senate committee had before them that the House committee 
did not possess which justified them in increasing the protective 
rate so excessively. 

To what extent these high compensatory and protective duties 
will burden the consumers can be illustrated by the rate fixed 
upon cloth valued at 80 cents per pound. Adding the 49 cents 
per pound compensatory duty and the 50 per cent ad valorem 
protective duty, it is easily seen that the price of the 80-cent wool 
cloth will be increased to the.consumer by about 100 per cent if 
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the duties are effective, of course. In other words, foreign cloth 
worth 80 cents per pound will, by reason of these duties, be sold 
to the consumer in America at 80 cents more. 

To put it another way, it means the purchasers of ladies’ 
dress goods which cost in the foreign market 80 cents per pound 
will pay in America $1.60 per pound, which would include the 
duty imposed on this material. On an average of 4 yards to 
the pound this would mean that ladies’ dress goods bought in 
America and made abroad would be advanced about 41 cents 
per yard, in addition to which would have to be added, of course, 
exchange rates, cartage, insurance, and so forth. On an average 
of 5 yards to the pound, it would amount to about 35 cents per 
yard. 

On woven cloth valued at $2 per pound in England—16-ounce 
cloth, 1 yard to the pound, which really falls in paragraph 1109 
of this bill—the duty would be 49 cents per pound, equaling 
244 per cent ad valorem and 50 per cent ad valorem protective 
duty, making a total duty of 744 per cent ad valorem on 
foreigh valuation, which would mean a tariff tax of about $1.50 
on cloth valued at $2. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, the Senator has just said 
that the reason for this differential lies in the fact that these 
goods contain a certain percentage of cotton. Is the Senator 
able to gather information as te what that percentage is, 
approximately? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It averages about 25 per 
cent, So we will bear in mind in the discussion of this para- 
graph that we are dealing with fabrics which have a cotton 
warp; that means fabrics which have about 25 per cent of 
cotton in them, and also fabrics without a cotton warp. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, if the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts will yield to me—— 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Certainly. 

Mr. NELSON. I have not said anything before on the tariff 
bill, but if the Senator from Massachusetts does not mind 
being interrupted a moment, I shall address my remarke to 
the Senator from Utah. The pending amendment reads, in 
part, as follows: 

Woven fabrics, weighing not more than 4 ounces per square yard, 
wholly or in chief value of wool, valued at not more than 80 cents 
per pound, 40 cents per pound and 50 per cent ad valorem. 

The duty amounts to 100 per cent on woolen goods. The 
people in my part of the country, and we live in a cold region, 
have to buy woolen goods for clothing, and this means that 
we shall have to pay a duty of 100 per cent on woolen clothing. 
I think it is an outrageous proposition. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course 40 cents and 50 per cent ad valorem 
are proposed here, but I doubt if there is any 80 cent goods 
coming into the country. 

Mr. NELSON. It amounts to this, I want to say, that if a 
yard of cloth comes in here and the export price is $5 a yard 
it will cost $10 a yard before it gets through the customhouse. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the Senator is wrong there, because if it 
costs $5—-— ‘ 

Mr. NELSON. The duty is then 100 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no; I will say to the Senator. 

Mr. NELSON. Yes, let me read it. Here are the tigures. 
It is provided that where the*fabric is valued at not more than 
80 cents a pound, the duty shall be 40 cents a pound and 50 
per cent ad valorem. Fifty per cent of 80 cents is 40 cents, 
and adding 40 cents to that 40 cents makes 80 cents, exactly 
what the article costs. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let me figure it out to the Senator the way it 
really is. 

Mr. NELSON. If that is the kind of tariff it is proposed to 
inflict on the American people, we want to know it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that if that cloth 
costs $5 a yard the duty would be 40 cents on the $5, which 
would be just 8 per cent. Eight per cent and 50 per cent are 
58 per cent, and not 100 per cent on $5 cloth. 

Mr. NELSON. I am referring to the language of the bill. 
Can the Senator figure out anything else from that language? 
The language is “40 cents per pound and 50 per cent ad valo- 
rem.’ If the cloth is not worth more than 80 cents a pound, 
the duty is 40 cents specific and 50 per cent ad valorem. 
Those two added together make 80 cents, and is not that 100 
per cent of 80 cents? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; but the Senator—— 

Mr. NELSON. Can the Senator make anything else out of 
those figures? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I can, and I did from the example the 
Senator stated, showing it was 58 per cent. That is all it 
could be. It is true that if the value is not more than 80 
cents a pound, it would take exactly 80 cents, as the Senator 
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has stated. Fifty per cent of the 80 cents would be 40 cents, 
and that added to the 40 cents would be 80 cents. There is 
no doubt about it on that particular kind of cloth. 

Mr. NELSON. Are not the people entitled to that particu- 
lar kind of cloth without paying 100 per cent duty on it? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; if there was such a thing coming into 
the country. But let me say to the Senator that the 40 cents 
per pound is a compensatory duty given upon the wool. If 
,we were going to have free wool, then we could cut out the 
\40 cents a pound. ' 

Mr. NELSON. The 40 cents is not a compensatory duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly it is. 

Mr. NELSON. It is more than compensatory. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it is not. 

Mr. NELSON. The Senate has fixed a rate of duty of 33 
\cents a pound on scoured wool. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. NELSON. There is not a pound of acoured wool in a 
+pound of cloth. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then they do not get the 40 cents. 
| 40 cents a pound. 

Mr. NELSON. They have to pay 40 cents as provided in the 
| amendment, and in addition to that 50 per cent. I never heard 
of such an unconscionable duty in my life. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let us get at it right. The Senator wants to 
| be fair, I know. 

Mr. NELSON. Then the Senator should be fair to the Ameri- 
{can people—— 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what I want to be. 


It is only 


Mr. NELSON. And not so exceedingly fair to the woolen. 


| manufacturers. 

Mr. SMOOT. The woolen manufacturer is getting just 50 
| per cent duty. That is all he is getting and no more. These are 
| light-weight goods. The Senator said 33 cents on scoured wool 
'is the duty, and that is true, but he can not take a pound of 
| scoured wool and make a pound of cloth from it. It is impos- 

sible to do that. There is a waste every time the wool is han- 
died, and in the pending paragraph we have allowed 7 cents 
for waste. The Tariff Commission says on all woolen goods 
there is 50 per cent—— 

Mr. NELSON. But there is a great deal more waste to the 
| poor devil who has to buy the cloth or who has to buy a coat 
; aud pay 100 per cent ad valorem duty on it. What about that 
, waste? 

Mr. SMOOT. Then the Senator ought to have free wool. If 

, we had free wool, the 40 cents a pound proposed here would 
come out, but as long as we have 33 cents duty on scoured wool 
we have to give this compensatory duty. The manufacturer 
does not make one penny out of it. There is not a penny of 
protection in that to him. The only protection that he has is 
the 50 per cent ad valorem. That is his protective tariff. The 
other 40 cents is for the duty upon the wool, and, as I said, 
there is not a penny gained in the 40 cents duty. 

Mr, NELSON.. I am very glad to find out how the Senator 
from Utah justifies that enormity of a tariff on the woolen cloth 
that we all have to wear. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the Senator voted for the duty on wool, 
did he not? 

Mr. NELSON. I voted for the amendment of the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor]. 

Mr. SMOOT. That proposed a duty on wool. 

Mr. NELSON. Yes; but that was not such a duty as this. 

Mr. SMOOT. The amendment of the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin did not affect these very goods at all. These are light- 
,weight goods under 4 ounces per square yard. They are all 
dress goods. The amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin 
imposed a duty on coarse wools that never can be made into 
these goods at all, and they were given 33 cents a pound under 
the amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin. The Senator 
from Minnesota certainly does not want to vote 33 cents a 
pound duty on wool and then say that the manufacturer shall 
not have a compensatory duty. That is the situation, and I 
knew if he understood it—— 

Mr. NELSON. In some way it has been fixed so that on the 
cloth that we buy, that we can all afford to wear—and when I 
say “we” I mean the common people of the country—we have 
to pay a 100 per cent duty, unless the Senator takes the theory 
that the common people have no business te’ wear that kind 
of cloth, and would remit us back to cloth made from carpet 
wool. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have stated what the Senate has done. It 
has voted a duty of 33 cents a pound on scoured wool. These 
are lightweight goods, none of them over 4 ounces to the yard. 
They are dress goods, with the exception of the last provision 
as to cotton warp, and those are for linings; they are nearly 
all linings. We have said there should be 33 cents a pound 
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Upon scoured wool, and upon this bracket we have given a com- 
pensatory duty of 40 eents for that 88 cents on scoured wool, 
which the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WarsH] himself | 
will say is not an exorbitant compensatory rate of duty. I am | 
speaking now of the 33 cents duty on wool. I think no one who! 
knows anything about it will question that. 

Mr. NELSON. I want to say in all Christian spirit to the | 
Senator from Utah that I shall be ashamed to go back to the | 
people of Minnesota and tell them that we have enacted a law ' 
providing a duty of 100 per cent on the cloth they and I must; 
buy and wear, cloth that we have to wear in the winter. We} 
shall have to pay 100 per cent duty on it under this provision. 

Mr. SMOOT. All I can say is*to repeat that if we want a 
duty upon wool of 83 cents a pound, we must give a compen-| 
satory duty upon the cloth. The Senator must admit that. We): 
can net get around that. In the bill there is no paragraph | 
relating to fabries where the manufacturer gets more than a} 
50 per cent duty. This is the highest protective duty upon, 
woven fabrics that there is in the bill. Ail the compensatory | 
duties come from the fact that there is a duty of 33 cents a! 
pound on scoured wool. That is all there is to it. Those are: 
the facts in the case. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, will the Senator from. 
Massachusetts yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Certainly. 

Mr. POMEPRENE. The Senator from Minnesota has put a 
very pertinent question to the Senator from Utah. According 
to the judgment of the Senator from Minnesota, the duty here 
is about 100 per cent. I know that the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts has had the constant aid of experts from the Tariff 
Commission on the subject, and in the interest of certainty I 
would like to ask the Senator from Massachusetts what the 
duty is going to be. What information has he been able to 
gather, if any, from the Tariff Commission or other experts on 
the subject? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have several tables which 
give in different ways the information desired by the Senator 
from Ohio and which confirm what the Senator from Minnesota 
has stated. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator does not understand that I deny 
that 40 cents a pound on an 80-cent piece of cloth and 50 per 
cent ad valorem added to that make 100 per cent? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I did not understand the 
Senator to deny that. 

Mr. SMOOT. What I said is that the 40 cents a pound is a 
compensatory duty, and the Senator from Massachusetts knows 
that if we are going to have 33 cents a pound on wool, the 
manufacturers must have a compensatory duty. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. There is no doubt of the, 
fact that we have to have a compensatory duty. It is because 
the duty was proposed to be levied on yesterday that the 
compensatory duty here has to be so high. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what I have said. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, if I may make a suggestion, 
the only proposition here is to give the manufacturer 50 per 
cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator will admit there is not a piece 
of that fabric referred to in the bill, in the amendment I have 
submitted, carrying a protective duty of over 50 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is true. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is all there is to it, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. But the Senator from Min- 
nesota was translating these duties into ad valorem duties and 
basing it upon the fact that both together, the compensatory 
duty and the protective duty, show that the American people 
will have to pay 100 per cent higher price for their dress goods 
than they would if wool was on the free list and there was no 
protective duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. If cloth was free and if wool was free, then 
there would be a difference of 100 per cent. But 50 per cent 
of the 100 per cent is for the wool and 50 per cent for protec- 
tive purposes. The Underwood law, with free wool, imposed 
a duty upon these cloths of 35 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Fifty per cent for the wool- 
grower and 50 per cent for the manufacturer. The American 
public must pay $2 instead of $1, or the equivalent of 50 cents 
to the woolgrower and 50 cents to the manufacturer. That is 
how the price has increased. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The manufacturer gets a duty simply of 
15 cents more than he had under the Under-vood law. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I wanted to say to the Senator from Min- 
nesota that the only difference between the protection in this 
paragraph and that in the Underwood law, so far as the manu- 
facturer is concerned, is 15 per cent, 
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Mr. NELSON. I do not care what the difference is. I do 
not care about this sublime argument about compensatory 
duty, nor do I care about some other refinements here. I only 
know that this paragraph fixes a duty of 100 per cent on 
woolen goods that we all have got to wear, I say that is an 
outrageous duty. 

Mr, SMOOT. I say 50 per cent of that is for protection to 
the manufacturer who makes the cloth, and the other is for a 
compensatory duty because of the duty that was placed upon 
scoured wool. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, McNary in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Massachusetts yield to the Senator 
from Kentucky? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. STANLEY. I did not understand the Senator from 
Massachusetts to state that the compensatory duty of 40 cents, 
or whatever it is, is the limit of the amount that the purchaser 
of the cloth will have to pay as a result of the imposition of 
that duty. As I understand, wherever this duty attaches the 
man who pays it will pass it on with his added profits so that 
when the purchaser buys the cloth he will pay the duty upon 
the raw wool, the duty on the scoured wool, the duty on the 
tops and noils, the compensatory duty, and a fair profit to every 
man who advanced the money from the initial stage until the 
completed fabric is turned over by the retailer to the ultimate 
consumer. Is that true? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
as I understand it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish to say to the Senator 
from Kentucky that in the past, and it is so to-day, to the 
woolen mills it is not so much a question of what the price 
of a fabric is per yard but of the number of yards they can 
produce in a year. If a woolen mill figures on a profit of 10 
cents a yard, it does not make any difference whether the cost 
of the fabric is $2 or $1, it makes 10 cents a yard. It is for 
that and to that end it is working. It is not a question with 
the mill as to whether wool is free or dutiable. The looms in 
the mill can turn out just as many yards with dutiable wool 
as they can with free wool. The profits of the woolen mill are 
upon the yardage and not upon the cost per yard of the goods. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Now, to answer the question 
of the Senator from Kentucky (Mr. STaNtey], the proposed 
duties mean just this: When a pound of dress goods arrives 
at the customhouse and its foreign valuation is under 80 cents 
a pound the customs officials say, “ You must pay 40 cents duty 
for the wool in that pound of cloth and you must also pay 50 
per cent protective duty,” which together amount to 100 per 
cent, so that the price of that 80 cents’ worth of English cloth 
before it may be taken away from the customhouse is fixed 
at $1.60. Does the Senator from Kentucky now understand the 
operation of these proposed duties? 

Mr. STANLEY. I understand. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The importer sells to the 
jobber, the jobber sells to the retailer, and the price, of course, 
is pyramided. 

Mr. STANLEY. I think the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoot] 
misapprehended the purpose of the question which I asked. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘The Senator from Kentucky said a profit was 
added all the way from the raw wool to the noils, the waste 
wool, the yarn, and so forth. That was stated in the Goldman 
letter, which no doubt led the Senator from Kentucky to make 
the statement he did. The statement of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky would be true if the woolen mills sold upon a percentage 
on the cost of their production in dollars and cents, but the 
woolen mills charge upon the yardage which they produce. 
If a woolen mill has 100 looms everybody knows what those 
looms should produce in yardage in 12 months. The woolen 
mill manager says, “ Upon that yardage I shall ask a profit of 
so much a yard.” That is all there is to it. 

Mr, STANLEY. Whether it be a woolen manufacturer or 
anybody else, I assume that: whenever he invests his money, at 
any point in the integration of the plant, no matter where it 
starts, from the time the fleece is purchased until the finished 
fabric is produced—whenever he invests his money in a com- 
modity which brings a certain price as the result, first; of the 
value of the article, and second, of the accrued duty, he is going 
to recoup himself for that investment with a margin of profit. 

Mr, SMOOT. With a merchant that is always the case, but 
with a woolen manufacturer, I repeat, it is a question of the 
yardage which the looms can turn out. The manufacturer 
knows what his profits have got to be per yard, and those, I 
will say to the Senator, are always figured by the ayoolen mill. 

Mr. STANLEY, I can readily see that; but that is a mere 
matter of bookkeeping, is it not? 


The Senator states the fact, 


Mr. SMOOT. No; it is not.a matter of bookkeeping. 


Mr, STANLEY. Is the mill owner not bound to get back the 
money that he put into the wool plus the amount that he paid 
to convert it into a fabric, plus a profit? 

Mr. SMOOT. But the profit we are speaking of here is so 
much per yard for all the fabrics his looms produce. With a 
merchant it is different. The merchant charges a certain profit 
upon the goods that he buys, but the woolen manufacturer 
reckons merely a profit of so much per yard. 

For instance, a woolen mill makes a heavyweight tricot and 
a lightweight tricot. The heavyweight tricot is for the winter 
season and the light tricot is for the summer season. No woolen 
mill charges more per yard as a profit on. the heavy tricot than 
it does upon the light tricot, although the heavy tricot costs 
more +o manufacture, The mill takes its orders nearly six or 
eight months before ever the cloth is made; many times, in fact, 
practically always, even before all of the wool is bought which is 
to go into the cloth. The woolen mills figure that if they have 
100 looms and their capital is so much, then they have got to 
make so much profit a yard upon those goods, whether they be 
heavyweights or whether they be lightweights, in order to pay 
their dividends as they anticipate. That is all there is to it. 
In the case of a merchant, I repeat, it is quite different. 

Mr. STANLEY. I see that; but suppose we were running a 
woolen mill and we wanted to make a profit, say, on the yard. 
Of course, if it costs $1 a yard to produce the cloth, and if 
there are so many thousand yards produced, we would want to 
sell that cloth, say, for $1.20 a yard. I can readily see that. 
However, in estimating that 20 cents, or whatever the profit 
may be, we would count all the overhead charges in the cost of 
the cloth; we would count the deterioration of the plant; we 
would count the interest on the money invested; we would 
count the amount paid for labor, and so forth, would we not? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is, in the cost of the cloth. 

Mr. STANLEY. I do not care where it comes in. 

Mr. SMOOT.. That is the only difference between the woolen 
mill and the general merchant, so far as that feature of the 
business is concerned. 

Mr. STANLEY. Exgetly. I do not care where it comes in: 
it is a difference, aft@ all, if the Senator will pardon me, in 
the bookkeeping, because, as the Senator has stated it, the 
woolen manufacturer is bound, if he is a good business man, to 
charge in his overhead; he is bound to charge interest on the 
money which he invests, and necessarily so, whether he in- 
vests it in his mill, or whether he invests it in his machinery, 
or whether he invests it in his material. That is where this 
pyramiding will infallibly come in, and it does not matter 
whether he charges so much a yard, or whether he charges so 
much a pound, or whether his charges are based upon ihe cost 
of conversion or.the cost of his material; in the end he is not 
going to invest money without he gets that money back, with a 
fair return. 

Mr. SMOOT. The important consideration to the woolen 
mills is the number of yards produced. In 1893, when prices 
were lower than were ever known, a woolen mill did not think 
of making less per yard than it did when the prices were ex- 
ceedingly high. It is the yardage that counts, [ will say to the 
Senator. That is the only business of which I know which is 
conducted in that way. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. STANLEY. If the Senator from Ohio will pardon me, 
my purpose was not to go into a detailed argument as to the 
method of calculation, but to indicate that the intricacies of 
this schedule and the accumulating costs are but another evi- 
dence of the inherent vice that is found, not only in this 
schedule but in all the schedules of this bill, in attempting to 
impose duties from the bottom to the top, and then, by a system 
of guesses and intricate and double-twisted calculations, to put 
another duty on this duty and another duty on that duty, and 
to build it up with a constantly growing weight upon the con- 
sumer. I am perfectly willing to admit that when a duty of 30 
or 40 cents a pound is imposed on wool, unless that is made good 
to the woolen manufacturer, his mill would have to be closed. 
It would be eminently unfair to the American manufacturer, 
especially to the woolen manufacturer, to ask him to compete on 
any other basis. 

I am of the opinion that if we had free wool in this coun- 
try and free wool in the world,-so that all woolen manufac- 
turers were put on an even basis, yet—and in this’ respect 
woolen manufacture is different from any other business—the 
American woolen manufacturer would be at more or less of 
a disadvantage as compared to the English manufacturer. The 
wool puller of England, as I understand, has been at that busi- 
ness for thousands of years, and I doubt if there are in this 
country, so far as the fier cloths are concerned, as expert 
manufacturers as there are in Great Britain. 
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Mr. SMOOT. There is one concern in New Jersey that makes 
just as fine goods as are made in the world. 

Mr. STANLEY. But, as a rule, the foreign fabrics are per- 
haps better. At any rate, there are more expert weavers in 
Pngland, for instance, than there are in the United States, 
Opposed as I am to the principle of protectionism, I would 
never favor putting a duty on wool and leaving the manufac- 
\turer to pay it, because he could not do so; it would close his 
‘mill. When a duty of 33 cents a pound is imposed on raw 
\wool in this way—and it is more or less of a guess—it becomes 
‘mecessary to adopt the whole pernicious system, It is contrary 
to every principle of sound business; it is contrary to every 
‘principle of political economy; it is contrary to every princi- 
ple of common sense as well as to the principles of democracy 
to initiate a policy of this kind. The wool schedule simply 
‘jflustrates the absurdity and the folly of it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, there is no difference in prin- 
ciple, so far as the duty upon wool is concerned, between this 
bill and the existing law; not a particle. The existing law 
'gtarts with a duty of 8 per cent on tops, instead of 20; then, 
{when it comes to yarn, there is a duty of from 20 per cent to 
125 per cent; and then, when it comes to cloth, there is a duty 
‘of 35 per cent. 

The same principle has been applied in every tariff bill that 
jhas ever been written. In other words, there is a higher rate 
‘of duty imposed upon the finished product than upon the prod- 
uct im any partial stage of manufacture. That can not be 
avoided. It may be called pyramiding by some, but it is the 
only way that the tariff can be arranged. 

Mr. STANLEY. I admit that the complicated and burden- 
}some system is inevitable whenever the policy is adopted of a 
‘duty upon the raw material. 

Mr. SMOOT. Or on intermediates of any kind. 

Mr. STANLEY. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘The Senator's policy would be—— 

; Mr. STANLEY. But I want to say that whenever the duty 
'is graduated from the bottom up the worse the situation be- 
comes. When the duty is imposed on the finished product there 
fis an opportunity for the beneficiaries of that duty from the 
}ground up to share it, but when the duty is imposed on the 
‘product at the bottom it is going to be pyramided in spite of 
{all that can be done, and by the time it gets to the ultimate 
consumer we have a monstrosity. 

Mr. SMOOT, Mr. President, in every tariff bill which has 
}ever been written, if a duty is levied on the raw product at all, 
» the rate or percentage of duty is lower than is provided when 
jthe article advances through the stages of the manufacture. 
, At every stage of advancement the product carries a higher 
jrate of duty. That is true no matter whether it be the tariff 
jlaw of Canada or England or any other country, and that is 
the only way in which a tariff law can be framed. It makes 
no difference whether the measure be a protective tariff or a 
| revenue tariff, progressive rates have got to be applied. 

Mr. STANLEY. As I understand that, whenever a duty is 
| imposed anywhere in the process of manufacture it is just like 
/@ snowball on the side of a hill. The farther the ball rolls 
the larger it gets; and if it rolls from the hide of the animal, 
|if it rolls from the fleece on the sheep, if it rolls from the 
chemical ingredients in a piece of refractory brick, if it rolls 
; from the coke and coal and ore in the case of steel, you are 
going to have just what you have here. When you get through 
you are going to have a duty that may well call for the aston- 
j}ishment and the reprobation of the Senator from Minnesota 
;and of everybody else who stops to consider it. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
; chusetts yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. POMBRENE. It would seem from the statement made 
by the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Neison], which, as I 
; understand, is admitted to be correct by the Senator from 
' Massachusetts—— 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. There is no doubt about it. 

Mr. POMERENE. That the duties provided for in this sec- 
| tion, all told, add 100 per cent to the cost of the cloth. I want 
'to put that, if I can, in a form that will be intelligible to the 
men and women of this country who do not have the time to 
study the intricacies of a tariff bill, and if I am right I should 
| like the Senator from Massachusetts so to say. 

Reduced to its final analysis, it has developed here in the 
course of this debate that if there were no duty on wool and 
ine duty on the finished cloth, and a yard of cloth thus made 
out of free wool and without any tariff-on the finished product 
were worth $1, then if these duties on the raw wool and those 
which are provided for in this section are added that yard of 
,cloth would cost $2, - 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
question that. 

Mr. POMBRENDE. In other words, it costs 65 cents per yard 
more than would the same cloth under the same circumstances 
under the Underwood bill. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes. The Underwood pro: 
tective tariff was but 35 cents. There was no compensatory | 
duty. Therefore under the Underwood tariff the duty on. cloth: 
valued at $1 would be 35 cents, and under this bill the duty on 
cloth valued at $1 would be $1. 

Mr. POMERENE. So that, assuming that there are 34 yards 
gf cloth in a suit of clothes, and net taking into account: 
trimmings or anything of that sort, the initial cost of the/ 
cloth to the merchant tailor will be three and one-half times; 
“a cents, or $2.273 more than it would be under the Underwood! 
aw. j 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts,. That is correct. The Sena; 
tor has very plainly. and clearly stated the effect upon the’ 
price to the consumer through the levying of these duties. i 

To come back to the table that I was about to discuss, I 
am going now to take different grades of dress goods that 
fall within the different brackets in this paragraph, apply the; 
compensatory and the protective duties proposed to be levied 
under the Senate amendment, and translate them into equiva- 
lent ad valorem duties. Let us begin with, the lowest bracket. 

In the case of cloth valued.at 80 cents per pound the Senate 
bill levies a compensatory duty of 40 cents per pound upon 
that 80-cent cloth, and a protective duty of 50 per cent ad 
valorem. That is equivalent to an ad valorem duty of 100 
per cent upon the 80-cent. cloth. 

In the case of cloth valued at 81 cents—just over the 80-cent 
bracket, in the second bracket—there is a compensatory duty 
under this amendment of 49 cents and a protective duty of 50, 
per cent, or an equivalent ad valorem duty of 1104 per cent. 

In the case of cloth valued at $1, the compensatory duty is 
49 cents and the protective duty 50 per cent, or an equivalent 
ad valorem duty of 99 per cent. 

In the case of cloth valued at $2, the compensatory duty is 
49 cents and the protective duty 50 per cent, or an equivalent 
ad valorem duty of 743 per cent. 

I call attention especially to what has been said before, that. 
these duties upon the cheaper dress goods are very much) 
higher than those upon the more expensive goods, 

Translating these duties into equivalent ad valorem rates, | 
the table which I have just read from shows that the cheaper 
dress goods bear ad valorem duties of 100 and 1103 per cent, 
while the dress goods valued at $2 bear an equivalent ad 
valotem duty of 744 per cent. 

Now let us take the cotton-warp dress goods. 

In the case of those falling in the first bracket, of the value 
of 60 cents per pound, the compensatory duty is 89 cents, the: 
protective duty 50 per cent, the equivalent ad valorem duty 115 
per cent. 

In the case of cloths valued at 80 cents a pound, the com- 
pensatory duty is 39 cents, the protective duty 50 per cent, the 
equivalent ad valorem duty 98} per cent. 

In the case of cloths valued at $1 per pound, the compen- 
satory duty is 39 cents, the protective duty 50 per cent, the 
equivalent ad valorem duty 89 per cent. 

You see the drop there from 115 per cent ad valorem duty 
in the case of the cheaper dress goods to 89 per cent in the 
case of the more expensive dress goods. 

As against all of these ad valorem duties, ranging from 744 | 
per cent to 115 per cent, we have the Underwood law with! 
simply an ad valorem duty of 35 per cent. 

Let us work that out. Let us take the case of dress goods 
valued at $2 per pound. 

The duty on a pound of dress goods valued at $2, when the 
proposed duties become effective, will be 744 per cent of the $2, 
so that the price of that $2 piece of cloth will be increased 
approximately $1.49 per pound by the levying of these duties, 
so that the $2-a-yard foreign-valuation cloth the moment it 
leaves the customhouse office in New York or any other port 
will represent to the American jobber a cost of ‘$3.49. 

Now, let us take the Underwood law, and see what that cloth 
valued at $2 per pound would be taxed. The foreign valuation 
is $2. There is a protective duty under the Underwood law of 
85 per cent, and no compensatory duty. Therefore that cloth, 
would bear a duty of 70 cents; and would represent $2.70 per 
pound in value to the importer or to the jobber, while under 
this bill the same piece of cloth will stand the importer or the 
jobber $3.49 per pound. 

In other words, the duties upon all-of these cloths under the 
Underwoo@law would be about 65 per cent less than it is pro- 
posed to levy in this bill; but I want to pass now from the 


Absolutely. Nobody ean 


‘ question of costs for the moment, I am going ’to return to that 
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question later, because I have the prices of some English dress 
‘goods and the prices of American-made dress goods, and I am 
going to compare those prices, and the price comparisons will 
show that this protective duty of 60 per cent can not be justified. 

Before I come to that, however, I want to make some com- 
parison between the duties proposed to be levied in this amend- 
ment and those levied in the emergency law. 

The emergency law levied a compensatory duty of 45 cents per 
pound on alt wool manufactures. The framers of that law made 
ne distinction between the compensatory duty upon tops, which 
is the first step in the manufacturing process of converting wool 
into cloth, and yarns or cloths; but levied a sweeping com- 
pensatory duty of 45 cents. 

The protective duty in the Underwood law, which also con- 
tinues in operation, is 35 per cent. That this compensatory 
duty of 45 cents per pound, plus the Underwood rate of 35 
per cent on the main class of goods, namely, dress goods, 
constituted a formidable barrier to importations is shown by 
the facet that importations declined from a monthly average of 
from 125,000 to 150,000 pounds prior to the enactment of the 
emergency law to from one-third to one-half of this quantity 
since the passage of the emergency law. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, it occurs to me to suggest 
right here that were it not for the 33-cent duty on the raw mate- 
.Tial, the compensatory duty would in fact be only about half 
‘as much. If it were not for this duty om wool, the duty would 
,amount te practically only half as much to the consumer. The 
‘compensatory duty is doubled by the imposition of the specific 
duty. Is not that correct? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator is correct. Now 
‘I am going to give some information about those imports, be 
‘cause I am going to ask the question, How can you justify in- 
‘creasing the protective duties when imports have decreased 
under lower rates? 

The importations declined from a monthly average of 125,- 
150,000 pounds prior to the enactment of the emergency law to 
‘from one-half to one-third of that quantity since the passage 
of that law. 

With the decline in the importation of dress goods under a 
lower rate, how can we justify this inmereased rate? Indeed, 
‘there have never been any considerable amount of importations 
.of dress goods into this country. The protective duties levied 
in the Payne-Aldrich law and those levied in all other laws, 

ineluding the Underwood law, have kept out all dress goods, 
excepting fancy goods, such as the peeple who want to keep up 
= the styles in English clothing will import regardless of 
‘the duty. 

Mr, SIMMONS. Mr. President, the Senator states that there 
.@re practically no importations of this cloth. I think an in- 
crease in duty under such circumstances is full of suspicious 
import, to say the least. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Except cloths of a special 
character not made in this country. There are no importations 
‘of consequence which compete with anybody. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It has developed very frequently in these 
discussions that there were no importations, and it was pro- 
‘posed, even under those conditions, to greatly increase the pro- 
'tective rates. The answer has been made more than once, and 
}it was made before the committee when we were holding gen- 
eral hearings, that under those conditions, if there are no im- 
| ports, an increase in the duty can do no harm. I want to ask 
‘the Senator what he thinks of that proposition? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am very well aware of the 
fact that that claim has been made repeatedly. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I did not try to answer the question myself. 
I wanted to see what the Senator would say. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Being a pupil in the able 
Senator’s tariff school, I am very happy to answer his question. 
But I know it will not begin to be as clearly or as ably 
answered as the Senator from North Carolina would answer it. 
I am very proud to be a pupil and to sit at the feet of the dis- 

{tinguished Senator from North Carolina to learn the problems 
growing out of tariff legislation. There is no abler man in this 
, country, in my opinion, no man possessed of more knowledge of 
| tariff questions than the Senator from North Carolina. He 
'can express more clearly, and he has a better conception of the 
‘rights of the producer, of the manufacturer, and of the con- 
sumer than apy man I know of. I do not except the able Sen- 
‘ator from Alabama. [ have been delighted and proud to be 
‘associated with a man who has such sound and just and fair 
‘views upon the tariff question as the Senator from North 
;Carolina. He has insisted upon taking a fair, square stand 
\on all of these questfons, and has always put his country and 
ithe general welfare of all first, rather than selfish interests, 
‘The Senator wifl pardon me for paying this tribute to him in 


his presence, a tribute which I have often paid him when he 
Was not it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think an increase in duty under the pres- 
Co ee ee ee ee to say the 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. There is no doubt about it. 
In an industry like this, which is gradually and steadily be- 
coming trust controlled, that is true. The price is more or 
less controlled. There is not a woolen manufacturer im this 
country who announces prices on dress goods or woolen cloths 
until the great combination, the American Woolen Co., first 
makes the announcement. That concern leads the way and 
dictates the price, and that trust is steadily and constantly 
gathering full control of the large and competitive woolen 
manufacturers of this country. In the last report of the 
American Woolen Manufacturing Co. I found that last year 
three great mills had been added to the combine, and I make 
the prediction now that before many years have passed the en- 
tire manufacture of dress goods and of woolen goods will 
have passed into the hands of this organization. If you study 
the history of high protective tariff duties, you will read side by 
side with that history the story of the birth, the growth, the 
development, and the control by trusts of the merchandise upon 
which high protective duties are levied. It is one of the sig- 
nificant things in the economic history of our country, in the 
history of the last 30 years, that side by side with the bestowal 
of high protective duties have come combines. 

That is easily explained. Those men first meet for propa- 
ganda purposes. Every woolen mill in this country is part of 
an association, They send their representatives here to ask 
for these high protective tariff duties. They become friendly; 
they beeome cooperative; and they can understand and see 
that by eliminating domestic competition they can make these 
tariff duties more effective in raising prices, by the larger 
plant absorbing the smaller plant, and before I get through I 
expect to tell a story about the combinations which have gone 
on in the woolen business which will not be creditable to our 
protective and trust-controlled systems. I expect to show that 
we are levying protective tariff duties upon industries which 
are reeking with watered stock, which have made so much 
money out of protective duties in the past that they have ex- 
panded and profiteered without limit. 

The American Woolen Co. produces 25 per cent of all the 
woolen cloth and dress goods produced in this country, and, of 
ceurse, it is rapidly expanding. So that it has such a volume of 
production that it is the dictator and the leader in price an- 
nouncements. 

Then consider labor! Senators stand here and justify 
these rates and fell us that the laboring man’s condition is 
better in this country than anywhere else, and that if we do 
not put these rates on, labor will have ifs wages cut. For every 
$5. that has gone to the manufacturer through protection $4 of 
it has gone into the pocket of the manufacturer and $1 to 
labor. The whole thing is a story of legalized robbery of the 
consumers, the American people, and labor has been asked to 
keep its mouth shut, even to support the system, because they 
bave been given grudgingly a small share of the plunder, while 
the big share has been taken by these great manufacturing in- 
terests. I say that reluctantly, and I want to make ft clear that 
I do not think all the manufacturing industries of this country 
are in that line of business, by amy means. { know manufac- 
turers who have been conducting an honest and legitimate busi- 
ness, but they eventually, if this keeps up, must become part 
of the system. 

I received a letter from a manufacturer in my State to-day 
protesting against my vote against some of the high duties in 
the cotton schedule. That cotton manufacturing company dur- 
ing the war years distributed two stock dividends of 100 per 
cent each to thefr stockholders. 

Do you wonder that there is unrest in this country? Do you 
wonder that there are strikes? Do you worder that there is a 
tremendous movement against our present economic system, 
when men who toil and labor read of these excessive and extor- 
tionate profits, and realize that the recipients have gotten them 
largely through licenses granted by the Government to tax the 
consumers? Do you wonder that there is a movement in this 
country to check the profits and to limit the amount of money 
which ean be made? 

I have thought of drafting an amendment before I get 
through—and I wish the Senator from North Carolina would 
help me—providing that the manufacturers shall set aside all 
of the money which they receive through the operation of these 
protective duties and file with the Secretary of the Treasury 
a statement that they have given the great bulk of that to labor. 

Mr. SIMMONS. They will have to double their wages in the 
majority of cases if they do it, 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. We ought to draft some such 
amendment, because their claim is that they need these duties 
to meet the difference in the costs of labor. So we ought to 
put a proviso here that this 50 per cent protective duty shall 
be converted by the manufacturers into the wages of the em- 
ployees. If that was done they would not ask for 50 per cent. 
They would not want their labor to get it. These protective 
duties have been used for the purpose of giving a mite to 
the working people and putting the rest in the pockets of the 
corporations. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Along the same line on which he is speaking 
now, has the Senator had his experts make any calculations as 
to the entire wage costs in the woolen mills with reference to the 
cost of production? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I asked one of the experts to 
prepare for me the exact conversion cost on tops. The task is 
very difficult, very laborious. That was prepared, and I have 
put it in the Recorp to-day. It shows the difference in the 
cost of labor and the production cost between this country and 
abroad is very small. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is not the idea I had in mind. I think 
if the Senator would have his expert make a calculation he 
would find that the entire labor cost in the woolen mills is not 
much more than half the amount of the duty. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In the case of yarn the Tariff 
Commission said the conversion cost is 25 to 40 per cent. The 
Senator states that in the case of cloth, if we could get the 
figures, the estimate would be about 50 per cent. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think so. The Senator has given a very 
lucid and illuminating statement about the tendency of the 
textile industry toward monopolization, toward single control. 
I want to ask the Senator if he does not think that the high 
duties lend themselves to the encouragement of monopolization? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. There is no doubt about it. 
The wise men in a tariff-protected industry know that monopo- 
listic control of the domestic production makes the protection 
levied always operative. No trust takes in Companies that ave 
failures. The American Woolen Co. is not paying for any mitls 
that are not profitable, but it is because they can see an oppor- 
tunity for them to buy a mill at one price and increase its 
capitalization, end competition, and control prices, that makes 
them form monopolies. It is the incentive to enrich themselves, 
to get more profits, that has led, in my opinion, to the creation 
of many of the large organizations. 

Mr. SIMMONS. When the industry is monopolized, largely 
because of these high and unnecessary duties, can not the manu- 
facturer in that condition, whether there are any importations 
into the country or not, take in the increased price of his prod- 
uct the benefit of the full duty imposed? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. There is no question about 
that. ' 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then that is the vice and the danger of 
giving increases in duties upon a product where the present duty 
is practically prolibitory. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It enables the monopoly, if there is one, to 
take advantage, in increases of its prices, of the full amount of 
the additional duty that may be imposed. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I want to stop directly, 
because I know the distinguished Senator from North Dakota 
desires to move a recess. 

Mr. President, these duties promote greed, greed, greed! I 
would be the last man knowingly to deprive a manufacturer 
of an honest protective duty that would represent the honest 
difference in conversion costs, If anyone can show me an 
honest difference in conversion cost, I will go as far as any- 
body else to protect the domestic industry, because I do not 
purpose to stand in the way and see the American laboring 
man put at a disadvantage with the foreigner. But I will not 
support protective duties in order to enable producers to pay 
dividends upon watered stock. That is what this bill will do. 

Mr. President, I do not wish to proceed further this evening. 
T shall conclude to-morrow. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, before. moving to take a 
recess I desire to take a moment or two to answer the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. Netson]. 

Yesterday, by a vote of more than two to one, the Senate of 
the United States declared it to be their purpose to give the 
growers of wool a protective duty of 33 cents per pound upon 
the scoured content. Now, if we give that protective duty of 33 
cents per pound upon the scoured content of the wool we must 
necessarily give a compensatory duty. Even the Senator from 
Minnesota, I think, would recognize that principle. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroot] thought that 
upor the coarser wools that was too high a duty, and he moved 
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an amendment to provide that the duty should not exceed 60 
per cent ad valorem upon those kinds of wool. But he left the 
higher kinds of wool untouched by his amendment. The Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. Nretson] voted with him, but the 
amendment was voted down. 

Thereupon the Senator from New York [Mr: WapswortH] 
moved to reduce the rate of 38 cents per pound to 28 cents per 
pound, a reduction of 5 cents a pound. The Senator from Min- 
nesota {Mr. NEtson} voted against that amendment. There- 
fore, I assume that he is in favor of 33 cents per pound on the 
scoured content of the wool. Now, we have to carry that 33 
cents per pound upon the scoured content into whatever is 
made out of it, and in the making of these cloths, considering 
first the waste in the yarn and second the waste in the manu- 
facture of the cloth, with the experts at our side we arrived at 
the conclusion that there was a loss of about 7 cents a pound, 
which would have to be taken into consideration, and therefore 
we made the duty 40 cents a pound upon the product. 

Now, being compelled to give 40 cents per pound upon the 
cloth from which the wool was made, the next question was, 
What, if any, duty shall we give as protection? The conclu- 
sion of the committee was that the cost of producing on the 
average, not upon the American value, not upon the retail price, 
not upon the wholesale price in the United States, but upon the 
manufacturers’ price in a foreign country, required a 50 per 
cent ad valorem duty to equalize that cost with the cost of pro- 
ducing in the United States. Therefore we gave a rate of 50 
per cent ad valorem. Now, if anyone can establish the fact to 
the satisfaction of either the committee or the Senate that 50 
per cent ad valorem is too high, I think we can get a reconsid- 


‘eration and vote for what we may consider necessary for the 


protection part. ‘ & 

If we put our compensatory duty too low, lower than that 
which measures the 33 cents a pound upon the scoured con- 
tent and the waste in making that first into yarn and then into 
cloth, the cloth and the yarn will come in and the farmer is 
not getting his protection because the price must necessarily 
come down. So also if we fail to give a protective duty that 
will equal the difference in the cost of producing these fine 
grades of cloth in the foreign country and in this country, then 
the cloth will come in and the American manufacturer must 
reduce the price that he pays to the farmer and the farmer 
will not get his protection. 

It seems to me that the position of the Senator from Minne- 
sota is something like that of a man who orders pie from a 
bill of fare and then does not want to pay for it. If we eat 
our pie, we have to pay for it. If we give 33 cents a pound 
upon the scoured content of the wool, of course we have to 
pay for it. If it should bappen upon some class of goods to 
be 100 per cent, based upon the foreign valuation, if that does 
measure the difference, then we ought not to complain because 
we pay that duty. If the Senator from Minnesota is not satis- 
fied, then he should move to reduce the protection which is 
given to the American producer. If he is not willing to have 
that reduction, he is compelled by every principle of mathe- 
matics to make this allowance and carry it into the finished 
product. 

Now, Mr. President, I move that the Senate take a recess 
until to-morrow at 11 o’clock a. m. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 o’clock and 15 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Friday, July 
28, 1922, at 11 o’clock a. m, 


SENATE. 
Fray, July 28, 1922. 
(Legislative day of Thursday, April 20, 1922.) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quo- 
rum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 7 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Borah Ernst 
Broussard 
Bursum 
Cameron 
Capper 
Caraway 
Colt 
Culberson 


Lenroot 
Lod 


ge 
McCormick 
McCumber 
McKinley 
McLean 
Jones, Wash, McNary 
Kello, Moses 
Cummins Kendrick Nelson 
Curtis Keyes New 
Dial Ladd Newberry 


Harreld 
Harris 
Heflin 
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Ww Mass, Ww 
Waten” Mont. 7 
Warren 
Watson, Ind. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I wish to announce that the senior Sen- 
ator from Nevada [Mr. Prrrsan] is-absent on account of iliness 
in his family. I ask that this announcement may stand for 
the day. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I wish to annownce that my colleague {Mr. 
FreroueEr] is necessarily absent. I ask that this announcement 
may stand for the day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Fifty-seven Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

MISSISSIPPI RIVER FLOOD CONTROL. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp in 8-point type three very valu- 
able and instructive articles relating to floods in the Missis- 
sippi River. One is entitled “The water fighters,” from the 
pen: of the well-known author, Harris Dickson, which appeared 
in the Saturday Evening Post of the 15th instant. Another 
is by J. Bernard Walker, editor of the Scientific American, and 
appears in that journal for August under the caption “ Curbing 
the Mississippi,” and the third is an interview with myself 
prepared by Henry L. Sweinhart and produced in the Outlook 
on the 26th of this month, entitled “ Mastering the Mississippi.” 
The three articles would give a great deal of very important 
information to the country on the subject. Therefore I ask 
that they be inserted in the Reconrp. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the order 
will be made as requested. 

The articles referred to are as follows: 

{From the Saturday Bvening Post of July 15, 1922.) 
THe Warer FIGHTERS. 
(By Harris Dickson.) 

In these postwar days of floundering and inefficiency, of clock 
watchers and grumblers and grafters, it makes the heart beat 
faster to see a man-sized job bravely tackled and honestly well 
done. During our high-water fight along the Mississippi River 
we saw an exhibition of human courage and tenacity that gave 
a sparkle to the eyes of men. Ten years ago I wrote for the 
Saturday Evening Post a story of failure, of broken levees, and 
disaster. Now I joyfully record a success. The world is not 
lost while men can yet stand resolute. Confronting their an- 
cient enemy, our valley dwellers assembled with such an organi- 
zation and sturdy work that old Jonah Q. Grouch himself now 
admits a possibility of hope for the Republic. 

The average river dweller is an incurable optimist, undis- 
mayed as the peasant who rebuilds his home upon the voleanic 
slopes of Vesuvius. Like his pioneer father before him, Col. 
Damascus Swampwood swats mosquitoes, borrows money to 
ration free negroes, puts all his credit into growing cotton, and 
starts over again when the Mississippi runs amuck and washes 
away everything except his mortgage. Being a dead-game 
sport, the colonel never whines over spilt milk, but plasters 
his property with a second mortgage to some innocent financier, 
patches up his levee, corrals more negroes, and plants more 
cotton, all im the sublime assurance that one good crop will 
land him on Easy Street. Two bumper crops in succession 
would make the colonel disgustingly rich, which he doesn’t 
crave. All he wants is plenty for himself and his friends. 

Overflows and hope deferred have taught Colonel Swamp- 
wood to be a long-shanked wader and a cheerful loser. In lean 
years he eats corn bread with the same grace that next season 
he smashes Buropean speed laws. He believes in the valley, 
and sticks to it. “Consider the postage stamp, my son; its 
virtue consists in sticking to one thing until it gets there.” 
His country has a glorious future, 40 feet deep in fertility from 
the erosions of a continent. When the river has become a 
servant instead of a master, and drainage an established fact, 
then the two-legged world must wear his cotton breeches and 
pay tribute to the colonel. Until that sure millennium arrives 
he swears by his country, and swears at it. In drought years 
he cusses high whisky, and in wet years he cusses high water. 

This has been a wet year. The colonel has cussed and 
fought, and-beat the Mississippi to a fare-you-well. To-day, 
May 24, the whipped river is running away, and folks who 
perch upon the mountain tops must pardon us if we strut a 
bit, and flirt our tail feathers free from mud. I say “we,” be- 
cause everybody did it. We forced our levees to serve our turn 
ay after they were gone; when water towered 2 feet over 
th tops we halted it, and held a fighting line four times 
longer than the battle front in France. 

For the past five years old Father Mississippi has behaved 
himself pretty decently, with only local outbreaks. Water- 
spouts In Wyoming, torrents in the Yellowstone, and chunk 


floaters in western Pennsylvania all subsided like a village 
hell-raiser in New York City when they got lost in a vaster 
channel. Little streams cut up mightily at home, but died 
before they reached first base. One at a time they have no 
more effect upon the lower Mississippi than squirting a garden 
hose into the Atlantic. 

This year, however, they all seemed to synchronize their 
watches and agree upon a zero hour. The Monongahela and 
the Platte, the Cumberland, Arkansas, Missouri, Ohie, and Ten- 
nessee—all went over the top together. Deluges from Denver, 
Buffalo, and Wimnipeg, wave upon wave, crest upon crest, came 
raging down the valley. 

“Told ye so! Told ye so!” Old croakers gleefully shook 
their heads and based predictions of calamity upon their ob- 
servation of crawfish prophets. 

Colonel Swampwood tightened his belt and realized what a 
general overflow would mean. Under present business condi- 
tions the best he can do is to hang on by his eyelashes, stave 
off taxes, extend his notes, and draw three cards. With 10 
feet of water blanketing his plantations the tenants must swim 
out and keep swimming, for unless they make a crop this year 
none of these negroes can get a dollar until Santa Claus comes 
down his chimney in 1923. If the levee broke, it would de- 
populate the country. The levees must be held. 

A delusion exists in certain unfortunate cities which are so 
far distant from Vicksburg that they can not be to 
know much—a delusion that. our levees are huge dams of stone 
or concrete, reinforced, buttressed, and impregnable. When 
Colonel Swampwood takes his rightful seat in heaven he'll 
plunk his harp in peace behind a levee like that; but in this 
vale of tears and swears he fights to hold a ridge of dirt so 
very soft that it melts in his mouth. And his mouth gets hot 
enough to melt anything. 

Our valley is built up of material brought down and de- 
posited by the river, and Father Mississippi had more gumption 
than to fetch stone er concrete that could be used to bar him 
from his happy playground. He brought only the mushiest 
kind of stuff that levees are made of. 

Near 2,000 miles of these ridges barricade the river on either 
bank, and every inch is a danger point; when floods stand for 
weeks against it not even the strongest levee can be left un- 
guarded. . 

Our present trouble lies in a lack of uniformity in height an 
strength, beeause the system itself is an evolution. 

Originally the colonial planter threw up his private embank- 
ment to protect his own tater patch; a neighbor joined him, 
and another, the community, the county, the State—and a sys- 
tem developed. Independent levee boards cherished different 
ideas as to dimensions or piled up dirt as far as their dough per- 
mitted—untii the Federal Government became a partner, and 
the Mississippi River Commission established its standard, de- 
signed to keep off any water. Learning the lessons of failures 
and success, one fact stands forth: A levee constructed accord- 
ing to specifications of the river commission will hold off the 
highest known water, and everybody is now struggling toward 
bringing our dikes up to “commission grade and section ”—a 
standard phrase for a standard levee. . 

This can not be accomplished in a day. The work itself can 
be pushed only during fair weather and as far as the money 
will stretch. Frequently we see a huge levee machine standing 
idle because of rains or failure of appropriations, an aban- 
doned and futile thing gazing upon the tragedy of its unfinished 
task. 

Up to the point where it stopped we walk along a stalwart 
dike, proof against any flood, and beyond it tremble at the 
weakness of a temporary sacking. The thick dike gives no 
anxiety, but thousands must labor upon the thin one. 

During overflow after overflow we suffer through this agony, 
when Federal appropriations are not sufficient and the larger 
funds raised by local taxation have become exhausted. Much 
of this money is expended in emergency work, the cost of which 
sometimes runs as high as $10,000 a mile; all wasted, for it 
must be torn away when standard levees take its place. The 
pity of it is that losses from a single crevasse would probably 
pay for completion of a system that insures immunity, confi- 
dence, and increased production. 

However devoutly we might wish it otherwise, lower and 
weaker levees do join the standard levees and are first threat- 
ened by the floods. 

When the waters rose this year they found a small and ex- 
perienced force already at the front, and as weak points de- 
veloped the cry for help went out. With the Anglo-Saxen 
genius for organization this help assumed the form of a feudal 
military system. In brave days of old the barons, earls, and 
dukes marched to war with their king, followed by retainers in 
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proportion to the lands they held. So did plantations and towns 
now furnish labor. If a planter objected to diverting labor 
from his crops he was bluntly reminded that unless the levees 
were held he’d get 20 feet of water. So the labor came. 

An enormous trough, brimful of water, ran down the middle 
of this continent. On either side lay farms and towns and 
homes, 10 to 30 feet lower than the rim of the trough. The 
rim is not made of steel or wood, but of mellow dirt that dis- 
solves like sugar. And if that rim should break more water 
will pour out than Niagara ever dreamed of. 

Such was the menace at Arkansas City. In May the water 
in front of the town stood 2 feet higher than the crest of their 
levee, being kept out only by a topping of dirt-filled sacks. 
The rains fell and the storms raged and the waves dashed 
against it. It seemed that puny man could never hold the 
line in defiance of a maddened river. Perhaps not, but they 
would try. First they towed some heavy barges loaded with 
logs and moored them alongshore to break the wave wash, 
while volunteers waded in the river itself, nailing together a 
plank revetment outside the levee. 

Inch by inch, as the bubbling waters climbed, the people 
stacked up sacks and more sacks, fighting like rats to keep 
from drowning. But they were loading too much weight on 
their levee, already weakened by its soaking, with water creep- 
ing through every pore and converting it into slush. Engi- 
neers realized this, levee officials knew it, and looked for their 
superstructure to tumble down like a house of cards. It did, 
or tried to. 

On the night of thé crisis—such calamities always occur 
about 2 o’clock a. m.—the levee began to slough—pronounced 
“ sluff.” This means that their ridge began to cave on the 
land side, to slide like mush, and sink. Should that embank- 
ment collapse by to-morrow morning there might be a lake 50 
feet deep where Arkansas City once stood and no vestige of a 
town. Scared? Of course they were scared, with a terror 
that makes men clinch their jaws and die hard. 

Yet the girl in the drug store, 30 feet below, never batted 
an eye as she inquired, “Sassapriller? Choc’late? Straw- 
berry?” The hotel business kept going as usual; most of it 
was going, for skittish traveling men declined to occupy rooms 
on the ground floor and departed. Townsfolk set up scaffolding 
in their homes, hoisted babies to the second story, and wired 
Little Rock for more convicts. Nobody slept. Folks didn’t 
seem to be tired. Convicts and college professors, lawyers 
and laborers and ladies—everybody—worked knee deep in mud 
on the levees. 

A sloughing levee is the delirium tremens of the water 
fighter. While the banquette stands firm as a rock, he can pile 
sacks on top and keep three seconds ahead of strangulation. 
But when the water-sogged embankment wabbles like a bowl 
of gelatin and begins to spread at the base he gets squeamish 
in the pit of his stomach, for the top is fixing to crumble, and 
a torrent come rushing through. 


THE HERO OF ISSAQUENA, 


With a terrific pressure of water against it their slushy 
levee kept sliding and must be stopped—stopped right now. A 
water fighter never pesters his head about red tape; he uses 
the first thing that comes handy, no matter who may own it 
or who protests. In this case of emergency they grabbed a 
railroad track which ran along the banquette, just inside the 
levee and some 20 feet below its top. Somebody had several 
carloads of coal standing on this track. Long beams of wood 
were braced against them, and the tottering top of the levee 
held in place. This makeshift would serve for a while, but 
might give way at any moment; the entire structure must be 
made more substantial. A sand-and-gravel company had been 
dredging up sand from a bar in front of town. There stood 
the idle dredge and here were empty barges. Tugboats got 
busy, the dredge began to work, pumping material into the 
barges—90 per cent solid matter, the water being allowed to 
run off. At the danger point a force of convicts and citizens 
filled their sacks with sand, hundreds of thousands of sacks, 
and piled them at the base of the embankment. This adds 
weight and steadies the wavering mass. 

During that crucial night 1,100 tons of material were sacked 
by hand and piled in the siush to make it firm. And the levee 
held. By all fair rules of courtesy it should have held, as a 
testimonial to the grit and tenacity of those: indomitable people. 
After this flood goes down nobody can look at that rickety ridge 
without taking off his hat to the men who defended it against 
every power of the river. At this point the waters rose some 65 
feet above their lowest level. 

Crevasses, however, are not always caused by water pouring 
over the levee’s top. Their crests can generally be kept above 
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the flood by a topping of sacks; loose earth does no good, but the 
covering of cloth prevents it from dissolving and washing. 
These sacks are so carefully laid and trampled down that sur- 
prisingly little seepage water comes through. Seepage is always a 
problem and often a peril. Every schoolboy thrills at the Lit- 
the Hero of Haarlem who stopped a leaky dike with his finger 
and got himself immortalized in a poem, but poets are unfair, 
and fail to record every deed of valor. On our Issaquena Levee 
a far more gallant exploit has gone unsung for lack of.a local 
poet. It was an anonymous hero who discovered not a trickling 
leak but a miniature crevasse, 2 feet wide and 8 feet deep, far 
too big for anybody’s finger. The hero of Issaquena had 
no coal cars, no sacks, no sand-and-gravel company. He had 
only himself, and used his material by squeezing into the 
crevasse. He saved his country, yet no songster has garlanded 
his feat in poesy—which might be difficult. “Hero’s finger” 
rhymes with “lovers linger” and “spring’s harbinger”; but 
the broad hero of Issaquena didn’t stop that crevasse with his 
finger ; he sat down in it. ° 


THE CURE FOR SAND BOILS. 


If Issaquena’s hero hadn’t sat down on the psychological 
spot, in 10 minutes this overtop station would have passed be- 
yond control. Which sometimes happens, but more frequently 
the pressure of water searches out a stratum of sand far below 
the levee or a pocket of decayed vegetable matter. The levee 
itself may have been constructed across the bed of a lake, one 
of those cast-off coils that was anciently a channel for the 
capriciously changing river. Through crevices or crawfish holes 
the water is forced beneath a levee that seems more solid than 
the Republican majority in Vermont, until it bursts up like a 
fountain in the rear. This warns the engineer of an under- 
ground stream, and he immediately diagnoses a sand boil. A 
boil hurts, but there’s no sense in damming it, although hot- 
tempered engineers use this treatment while they apply other 
remedies. Dams only irritate a sand boil, and make it break 
out somewhere else. 

An undiluted gunny sack is to a levee doctor what calomel 
and quinine are to the country practitioner—first aid in every 
case. His prescription to cure a sand boil calls for thousands 
of sacks full of dirt copiously applied in a ring around the boil— 
like a corn plaster, leaving the center open. The doctor applies 
these sacks in a circle, erecting a hollow leak-proof tower, and 
lets the water rise within. This creates a column of water in- 
side the levee to counterbalance the column outside. Theo- 
retically the inside column should rise to a level with the river. 
But it doesn’t. Yet it checks the underground current and 
minimizes friction until the boil ceases to bring up mud, Then 
the doctor knows that interior caving has stopped. 

Such a sand boil, violent and terrifying, broke loose behind 
the Vaucleuse Levee at 2a.m. This boil spouted like a geyser 
8 feet across, and tossed a cypress stump 4 feet into the air, 
just to show how strong it was. 

The night patrol instantly detected it, and summoned the 
fighters with a barge of sacks. It seems queer to meet again 
upon an Arkansas levee the same little trench sacks that pro- 
tected our lads in France. Soldiers and water fighters get 
mighty chummy with their efficient friend who stops a bullet 
or an overflow. 

The malignant boil at Vaucleuse was ripping the very bowels 
out of their levee. Round and round its festering head the ex- 
perts placed their sacks, accurately as a skilled mason lays his 
bricks. But the marsh behind it threatened other boils or an 
even more disastrous slide. So two small sublevees were hur- 
riedly built, inclosing the entire area. In this precarious situ- 
ation a levee needs weight, quick weight, substantial weight 
behind it. The most available commodity is water, siphoned 
over the main levee from the river and filling the sublevee. 
Tons upon tons of water were pumped across to offset the pres- 
sure outside. Human intelligence and courage had saved the 
levee at Vaucieuse. 

Perhaps our most ticklish fright came at Fulton Lake. Here 
the levee crosses low ground, an extraordinarily high embank- 
ment that lays an enormous load upon its soft foundations. 
The flood had been standing against it for weeks, and the 
water-soaked ridge began to slide. An avalanche slipped off 
from the inside, leaving only a thin barrier of dirt 14 inches 
thick at the top, A one-legged grasshopper might have kicked 
this over; yet that flimsy wall alone stood between the country 
and destruction. Another hour, another minute, top, base, 
ar sides might be washed away together, overflowing 7,000 
square miles of cotton and sugar lands—about the area of Con- 
necticut added to Delaware. 

But the line did not break, for determined men were guarding 
it. The top must be held, the base, the sides—eve done 
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at once—for the entire levee seemed rotten to its core. As a 
good general holds ready his reserve, an ample force, principally 
convicts, rushed forward and built a double bulkhead of tim- 
bers across the weakest point. This had to be set in the river 
itself, for the levee’s top was practically gone. Between bulk- 
heads they filled in sand from the barges, while other men 
swarmed like ants below to strengthen the foundation. Sacks, 
sacks, sacks; more sacks, additional sacks, tier upon tier of 
sucks were stuffed with sand by the convicts, sent whizzing 
down the chutes, and laid along the base of the. threatened 
levee. Again the levee held; again the river was beaten. 

During a water fight the United States assistant engineer 
is busier than a one-armed man with the itch that continually 
breaks out in a new place. His telephone tingles. Another 
sand boil? The spur at Ashbrook? A hurry call for sacks? 
No. The sheriff. - 

“Hello! Hello! Say, I’ve got to do something about your 
fellow in jail.” 

“What fellow?” ‘The engineer had forgot. 

“The man you grabbed for pasturing hogs on your levee.” 

“Oh, that fellow?” 

“ Sure,” the sheriff explained. “I’ve held him for two weeks 
without a warrant. He’s getting peevish. Send up your wit- 
nesses and have a trial.” 

“Can’t spare a man. Hold him. Good-by.” 

Constitutional rights are apt to get sidetracked when folks 
are wrestling with an overflow. This backwoodsman had waded 
out of the swamp with his drove of hogs—an Arkansas razor- 
back being more sacred than cats in Egypt. With his hogs he 
fetched a steel-blue eye and a wicked-looking rifle. Levees are 
also sacred. Hogs root them up and cause crevasses. But this 
drove did not make a crevasse; they made pork chops. 

SHIFTING WATERS. 

During a previous low water the official inspection steamer 
had gone chugging up White River, raising waves that jostled 
the shanty boats. A fisherman’s boat is his castle; the rains 
may beat upon it and the winds may whistle through it, but 
ne stiff-necked brass-buttoned fellow is allowed to jostle it. 
Fishermen opened fire on the pilot, and the official steamer 
slowed down. 

Which is only their simple-hearted method of asserting a 

~ fisherman’s low-water rights. High-water rights, however, 
must be construed more strictly. At the very crest of this 
flood a bank began caving on the Mississippi side. Men and 
material hurried there in a barge to find that a shanty-boat 
man had already preempted the locality. A long-bearded river 
rat shooed them off with his rifle—for 10 minutes. He is now 
a jail rat, while the caving bank has been revetted. 

This cannibal propensity to eat his own banks is what makes 
the maintenance of levees a never-ending job. If old Father 
Mississippi would settle once for all just where he wants to 
run, and stay there, we could possibly complete our levee sys- 
tem and be done with it. But the river is a restless person, 
who always craves to ramble somewhere else. This year he 
meanders along the Mississippi shore, throwing up a big sand 
bar and letting willows grow on the western side, as if he had 
no intention of ever consorting again with Louisiana. Next 
year he takes a notion to hug Louisiana some more, picks up 
the sand bar and deposits it next to Mississippi a few miles 
downstream. The willows he uproots and totes away for 
souvenirs. He swings round in a long bend and hurls his power 
against Louisiana as if to wipe that State off the map. By 
constant gnawing he reaches the levee and eats it up, unless 
the engineers stop him by sinking a mattress or revetting the 
banks with rocks. Usually these methods will save a levee, 
but sometimes it must be abandoned for a new line a thousand 
yards to the rear. This character of repair work will probably 
continue indefinitely, or until the river gets old enough to lose 
its pep. 

Caving banks frequently cause what is called a cut-off, where 
the tortuous river carves a brand-new channel for itself through 
— narrow neck of land and lops off a portion of its own 
ength. 

For ages this process has been going on, and many detached 
fragments of Louisiana now lie east of the river, while sections 
of Mississippi find themselves divorced on the west. 

In 1863, for instance, the Mississippi River at Vicksburg 
twisted itself into a bend 9 miles long. The Confederates held 
fortified positions above and below the city, which General 
Grant found it costly if not impossible to pass with his gun- 
boats. So Grant attempted to dig a canal and make an artificial 
cut-off. But the Mississippi River, for malicious motives of its 
own, declined to patronize Grant’s canal, and the project failed. 

Thirteen years later, in 1876, after consulting with nobody, 

Father Mississippi chose a route that pleased him and made a 


cut-off to suit himself, which now became his main line of march. 
This left the horseshoe Lake Centennial of stagnant water, and 
demoted Vicksburg to the rank of an inland town, for the ends 
of Lake Centennial filled up. : 


THES FIGHT FOR ASHBROOK SPUR. 


The Yazoo River at that time emptied into the Mississippi, 
<9 miles above. To provide a water front for Vicksburg, and 
idiprove navigation, the Government constructed a canal, built 
dams, and dredged the channel. ‘This forced Yazoo water down 
What was formerly the Mississippi and gave Vicksburg the 
added distinction of being the only great city on earth that has 
moved from one river to another without budging a foot. 

Father Mississippi is now trying his same old tricks of cut-up 
and cut-off just above Greenville, Miss., which would erase 
Greenville from the list of water towns and necessitate a re- 
arrangement of levee lines on both sides,of the river. To pre- 
vent such a cut-off a spur had been constructed at Ashbrook 
neck, hoping to deflect the current. But when Father goes on 
a rampage it takes a lot to divert him. He rose in his wrath 
and attacked the spur, not only by tearing at its end but by a 
sloughing in its middle. The end crumbled, the center caved, 
and tidings of disaster went over the land that “Ashbrook is 
eaving! Ashbrook is lost!” For weeks the fight to save Ash- 
brook spur was one of the dramatic spectacles of our flood. 

Thousands of sacks filled with gravel were sewed together on 
wire cables, the cables being securely moored before the sacks 

were sunk. Engineers dropped line after line of gravel sacks 

into the torrent, causing the waters to hesitate and become ir 

resolute, which gave them time to protect its end. Ashbrook 

spur is saved, and the sacks are now held in position by cables 

as taut as those that support the Brooklyn Bridge. 

Every foot of levee is being watched every minute. Keen- 
eyed. men patrol its crest and its banquette and its base. By 
night hundreds of lanterns swing low against the ground like 
ignes fatui that hover about the swamps. The slightest weak- 
ness is marked, and the inspector sees little stakes flying a 
white flag; not the flag of surrender but the flag of fight. He 
examines each tiny rivulet of seepage or soggy spot or depres- 
sion. 

For every trickle there’s a man with a spade, testing it out, 
seeing where it comes from, and leading it away by a trench, 

Clear leaks do no harm; but when they bring mud, showing an 
interior erosion, the defenders mobilize. 

It is deplorably true that a levee did break on the Louisiana 
side nearly opposite to Natchez, Miss., and another crevasse 
occurred below New Orleans, at Poydras. There were also two 
other breaks on the Atchafalaya. It is true that 5,000 square 
miles in southeastern Louisiana and western Mississippi are 
now under water, that enormous property damage has been 
done, with loss of life, and that 40,000 people are refugees. Yet 
these distressing facts only emphasize another fact—the levees 
that gave way were not up to “ commission grade and section.” 

Engineers did not expect them to afford protection against such 

unprecedented water. And they did not. On the contrary, no j 
standard levee has broken, shown weakness, or given serious : 
trouble. Behind those standard levees the plowman now works 

unafraid. His live stock has not been drowned, his property 

has not been swept away; no child is homeless and fed by char- f 
ity. Thousands of square miles are being successfully cultivated i 
that would otherwise be under water, a protection that experi- { 
enced men insist can be extended to our entire valley. 

The partial overflow in the State of Mississippi is not due to ‘ 
levees breaking. Our inundated section lies at the junction of 
the Yazoo and Mississippi Rivers, at the southernmost angle of i 
our delta. The Yazoo River is not leveed, and backwater ‘ 
stands upon its unprotected lands, No trouble whatever came : 
from the Mississippi River front, where all embankments were 
held intact. 

The Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Railroad traverses this coun- 
try, where backwater invades its coaches, and the pilots’ union ‘ 
kicks like a mule because locomotive engineers are permitted ‘ 
to navigate tributaries of the Mississippi River without a 
pilot’s license. 

An adventurous traveler observed a section foreman climb j 
into the train and hitch his skiff behind. The traveler got into 4 
the skiff alone and enjoyed the novelty of being towed by a 
northbound express until they reached a higher stretch of track 
and his skiff went bumping over crossties. 

Throughout this fight our railroads have rendered notable 
service. For example, the Government had 4,000,000 sacks 
stored in a warehouse at Schenectady, N. Y., doing nobody a 
particle of good. So a trainload was shot along its route to 
Greenville, Miss., 1,450 miles away. Limited specials sulked 
on the siding, and millionaires waited while the humble sacks 
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in the upper reaches of the Mississippi Basin, and in the 
lower reaches of the river and its tributaries the construction 
of such reservoirs would not only be prohibitive but, indirectly, 
they would flood some fully settled communities and involve 
the blotting out of large sections of valuable farm land. As a 
matter of fact, it would be a physical impossibility, and cer- 
tainly an economic impossibility, to hold back these flood waters 
by any system of reservoirs. At the Natural Drainage Congress, 
held in St. Louis in 1918, Col. C. McD. Townsend, United States 
Army, then president of the Mississippi River Commission, 
presented a graphic statement showing how the floods on the 
lower Ohio and: Mississippi Rivers are due to rainfall upon 
their lower tributaries rather than upon the distant head- 
waters in the mountains, where the advocates of reservoir 
control proposed to store the water. 

He showed that in the great Ohio River flood of 1913 the 
city of Cairo, at the junction of the Ohio and Mississippi, was 
so threatened that women and children were sent away and the 
city was more than half depopulated. The crest of this flood 
reached a greater height at Cairo than any before recorded. 
Suppose there had been a huge storage reservoir available, not 
merely on the headwaters of the Allegheny and Monongahela 
but at the city of Pittsburgh itself. Suppose there had been 
another such huge reservoir at St. Paul, Minn., capable of tak- 
ing all the flow of the upper Mississippi. Suppose another had 
existed at St. Joseph, Mo., sufficient for the whole flow of the 
Missouri. 

The length of time required for a flood wave to pass down- 
stream from these several points to Cairo is known. Suppose, 
therefore, said Colonel .Townsend, that in order to protect 
Cairo and the lower Mississippi Valley from the recent flood, 
the gates of these reservoirs had all been closed, so that not a 
drop of water would have been allowed to flow past Pittsburgh 
or St. Paul or St. Joseph until the floods would be too late to 
meet the flood from the lower Ohio tributary and add to the 
volume at Cairo. In spite of this restriction the flood flow 
of 2,000,000 cubic feet per second, which the river at Cairo 
attained at its record height, would have been diminished by 
only 35,000 cubic feet per second by such reservoirs. That is 
to say, it would have been diminished by less than 2 per cent of 
its total volume. 

So much for reservoir protection. 

Thanks to the cooperation of the Federal Government with 
the various States, the Mississippi levees are now completed 
to standard height and width for about 500 miles. The whole 
length of the levee line has been built up to a level that will 
withstand the normal floods. From now on the work to be done 
consists. of completing the levees to standard height, width, 
and cross section. 

Much has been heard naturally of the recent breaks in the 
levees at certain points, with the usual resulting losses; but it 
is a matter for congratulation and confidence that no break 
occurred in those portions of the levee which had been carried 
up to grade on the standard cross section determined by the 
Army engineers who have this work in bind. Ask any of the 
Army Engineer Corps who are concerned in levee construction 
whether they are satisfied with the way in which the work 
stood up against the highest flood on record and they will tell 
you that they are more than satisfied, and that they have the 
fullest confidence that when the work is completed such a 
thing as disastrous overflow of the Mississippi River will be 
extremely unlikely, if not impossible—provided, of course, that 
every care is taken to maintain the work in first-class condition. 

A levee is a simple earth embankment located generally at a 
considerable distance inshore from the river bank, its exact 
location being determined by the topography of the ground and 
by the lay of the river and general flood conditions. Construc- 
tion is carried on by excavating the material from borrow pits 
located usually on the land side of the levee, and it is done by 
the use of the scraper and other customary methods for such 
work. The cross seetion of a standard levee is shown in the 
accompanying illustration. It has a ‘width of crown of 8 feet 
at a height 3 feet above the highest flood stage. The sides have 
a slope of 1 to 8, supplemented on the land side by banquettes 
20 feet wide for levees from 10 to 13 feet high, 30 feet wide for 
levees 13 to 16 feet high, and 40 feet wide for levees more than 
16 feet high, the tops of the banquettes being from 5 to 8 feet 
below the top of the levee. 

To protect the levees from erosion by rain they are sodded 
with Bermuda grass. They are protected against the wash of 
waves by a layer of 4 inches of concrete or by a board pro- 
tection. 

We show illustrations of the methods of revetment which have 
been developed as a protection against bank erosion, There 
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are three types—the willow mattress, the articulated concrete 
mat, and the solid concrete mat. In the articulated type each 
unit is 3 inches thick, 114 inches wide, and 3 feet 11 inches 
long, the whole being reinforced with 12-inch wire mesh. Solid 
concrete mats are 50 feet by 150 feet in area and 3 inches thick. 
They are launched and sunk in a semiplastic state by pulling 
the launching barge out from under. 

The question of when this great and urgently needed work 
will be completed is not one of engineering, for the Army engi- 
neers have solved the technicalities and demonstrated the com- 
plete efficiency of their methods, It is a question of the pro- 
vision of the necessary funds, and this is for Congress and the 
several States concerned to decide. The present program is 
the appropriation of $45,000,000, to be available in annual in- 
stallments of $10,000,000, these moneys to cover the control of 
the Mississippi and also of the Sacramento River, Calif. 

Such, in broad outline, are the Mississippi flood-control prob- 
lem and the approved means for its solution. It is not claimed 
that the latter are absolutely final. Each year’s experience 
suggests new appliances, such as the concrete mats above re- 
ferred to; and in a later issue we shall return to this subject 
with the presentation of a new type of brushwood or tree dike, 
designed to make the river build up again, by silting, stretches 
of land which have been washed away. 


[From the Outlook of July 26, 1922.] 


MASTERING THE MISSISSIPPI—AN AUTHORIZED INTERVIEW WITH 
JosepH HE. RANSDELL, UNITED Srates Senator From LOUISIANA. 


(By Henry L. Sweinhart.) 

Man’s fight to keep the Mississippi from pouring over its 
banks into territory marked for human habitation began away 
back in 1719, when De Bienville laid out the beautiful city of 
New Orleans. A levee was provided in his plan to confine the 
father of waters to its channel. 

Ever since that early day, more than 200 years ago, this 
fight to make man the master has been going on. Begun in a 
small way when the Mississippi Valley was still the home of 
the Indian, the work proceeded in a slow, sporadic way until 
the past 40 to 50 years. During this latter period most of the 
levees that line the Mississippi from Rock Island to the Gulf 
have been built. 

In spite of the enormous amount of work which has been 
accomplished in making life and property along this giant river 
safe, much remains to be done before that permanent degree 
of security which is desirable for—in fact, demanded by—a 
great modern civilization can be assured. The flood damage 
of the past few months, which is a heavy loss to the wealth 
of the entire United States, and the floods of other recent 
years furnish striking and sufficient evidence of the need of 
completing the protecting walls along the Mississippi. : 

Most of this work in the past has been carried on and paid 
for through State and local initiative, although there has been 
eonsiderable Federal aid. But the time has come when the 
assistance of the National Government is needed in a larger 
way if the levee system of the Mississippi, already so nobly 
begun, is to be completed in the near future, as it should be. 
To finish the herculean undertaking, thereby reclaiming mil- 
lions ‘of acres of valuable overflowed land all the way from 
Iowa and Illinois to the Gulf, adding many hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars to the permanent assets of the Nation, increas- 
ing its agricultural output, and preventing the almost annual 
deprivation and suffering which are caused by floods along the 
great central drainage artery of the country, it is necessary 
that a larger appropriation be made from the National 
Treasury. 

The amount needed would be trifling in comparison with 
the benefit derived, and, moreover, a large part of it would be 
repaid to the Federal Government, with interest, so that it 
would be in reality a gilt-edged investment. 

Thus. was the situation described by United States Senator 
JosePH BH. RANspDeELL, of Louisiana, who for many years past 
has taken a deep interest in national river and harbor mat- 
ters, particularly those affecting the Mississippi River. 

“ Experts of the Mississippi River Commission estimate that 
it would require from $30,000,000 to $35,000,000 to complete all 
the levees on the river from Rock Island to the Gulf to the full 
section and grade which the commission recommends,” said 
Senator RANspEett. “This seems a pitifully small sum when 
one considers the enormous value of the property behind the 
levees and the large number of human beings and live stock of 
every kind whose very existence is dependent upon them. 

“The national character of the Mississippi as a channel of 
commerce needs no comment, and protection from its flood 
ravages is a matter of national importance, calling for national 
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attention and support. This mighty stream has been well 
called the Nation’s drainage ditch. ‘The waters from 31 States, 
including western New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, 
Georgia, and northern Alabama, and as far west as Idaho, pour 
through the well-enamed father of waters into the Gulf; and 
when the torrents of many States converge at the same time 
the burden becomes a colossal one even for this mighty stream. 

“The riparian lands along its banks have borne a large part 
of the expense of fighting the floods which rush upon them from 
these 51 other States; and they are still willing to do their full 
part. They believe, however, that the Nation should handle 
this question in a big, broad way; that it should appropriate at 
once all the money necessary to complete the levee system; 
that it should continue systematically the work of revetment to 
prevent further caving in of the banks until the permanence of 
the levee is absolutely assured; and that if any other means of 
relief can be found to assist in solving the problem for any 
material portion or portions of the Mississippi River Valley it 
should be adopted.” 

The latest plan of Federal aid which seems to have met with | 
widespread approval, declared Senator Ranspext,-is that which 
has been advanced by Senator McKIN ey, of Illinois, commonly 
referred to as the McKinley plan. This provides that the Na- 
tional Government advance the money for completion of the 
levees in four or five years. This would be repaid into the) 
United States Treasury by the localities protected through the. 
issuance of long-term bends bearing 4 per cent interest and 1 | 
per cent added for amortization. The people along the river 
who derive the benefit would be willing and glad to repay this | 
advance if given a sufficient time in which to do so. 

Along with the levees, however, and in order to make them 
permanent, there must ultimately be a total of between four and 
five hundred miles ef revetment work done, whieh would re- 
quire from 25 to 40 years to complete, at an annual cost to, 
the Government of about $4,000,000. This work has been recon- 
mended by the Mississippi River Commission and should be 
paid for by the National Government, declared Senator Rans-| 
DELL, a8 it is a permanent river improvement measure. 

“For some years past,” he continued, “the commission has 
been revetting the caving banks of the river with willow 
mattresses weighted with stones, which are placed in the 
caving bends when the water is at its lower stage. These re- | 
vetments have preved very effective, and it is entirely feasible 
to protect all of these eroding places on the river in such man- 
ner as to make the banks permanent and prevent amy of the | 
levees from being washed away. This work of bank protection 
is absolutely essential, not only to protect the levees and in | 
many cases large towns and cities from caving into the river, 
but also to maintain the navigability of the stream; and the 
Government is fully committed to its prosecution. The levees 
by keeping the water in the main channel exercise a scouring 
effect and cause the river to deepen, thereby benefiting naviga- 
tion, whereas shallow bars form in the stream a few miles be- 
low every crevasse.” 

In speaking of the floods this spring, Senater RaNnspEL. es- 
serted that there is much misconception as to the amount of 
damage done, Although accurate statistics are not yet avail- 
able, he stated that, in his judgment, the levees have protected | 
from 90 to 95 per cent of the cultivated lands which they were 
expected to protect, which, he thinks, is a very good showing 
for them, 

“In making this computation,” he explained, “ one must not 
overlook the fact that there are several gaps in the levee sys- 
tem, notably at the mouths of the St. Francis, the White, and 
the Arkansas Rivers, in Arkansas; the Yazoo, in Mississippi; 
and the Red and Atchafalaya Rivers, in Louisiana. The jevees 
in some instances extend down to the mouths of these rivers 
and in others come to a sudden stop several miles above the 
mouths, as at the Yazoo and the Red. When the waters rise | 
above the normal banks of the river and are restrained by the 
levees they flow in large volume through these gaps and gradu- 
ally cover very considerable areas adjacent to the lewer por- 
tion of the tributary rivers, flooding in the aggregate between 
two and three million acres. 

“In saying that the levees protected from 90 to 95 per cent 
of the area behind them I do not include the lands adjacent te 
the mouths of these tributary streams, which are flooded by 
the back water frem the river rather than by breaks in the 
levee system, 

“ Much has been said about the crevasse at Feastdag, in Con- 
cordia Parish, La., which caused heavy lesses. This levee was 




















































































































mended by the commission. If this levee had been enlarged 
as recommended, I am sure the crevasse would not have oc- 
curred. It is certain that at no piace where the levees were 
fully completed was any danger apprehended or experienced, 
except, as occasionally happens, a gap is made in a standard 
levee through the rapid caving of the river banks, owing to the 
erosive effects of its swift currents. 

“Such a break occurred recently at Poydras, a few miles 
below the city of New Orleans. The levee there had been con- 
structed very close to the bank of the river, and the water was 
quite high against it, several feet above the level. of the coun- 
try. The bank at that point eroded so rapidly when the water 
was at high stage that the entire levee caved imto the river, 
making a breach through which the flood poured into the adja- 
cent country with very disastrous effect. A similar crevasse 
was barely averted at Old Town levee, below the city of Helena, 

rk., where the people had ‘sufficient warning and were able to 
construct with rapidity and heavy cost a protection levee back 
of the old line. 

“But the Senators and Representatives who made a recent 
imspection tour of the Mississippi from Memphis to New Or- 
feans found the residents of the valley unanimous in their ex- 
pressions that wherever their levees had been built according 
to the plans and specifications of the Mississippi River Com- 
mission they had experienced no trouble whatever and did not 
feel the least bit uneasy. 

“Unfortunately, there are still many miles of levees in a 
very ‘unsatisfactory condition, much smaller than the commis- 
sion considers essential to safety.” 

In addition te completing the levees along the Mississippi 
proper approximately an equal amount of work should be done 
on some of the tributaries so far as they affect flood conditions 
in the larger stream, Senator Ranspert stated. This would 
include levee construction along the banks of the streams near 
the mouths of the St. Francis, White, Arkansas, Yazoo, Atcha- 
falaya, and Red Rivers, This, it is estimated, would cost ap- 
proximately the same as the completion of the flood protection 
system along the Mississippi ftself—that is, about $30,000,000. 
A bill is now pending in Gongress, legislative in character and 
not carrying any appropriation, which would enlarge the juris- 
diction of the Mississippi River Commission so that it would 
cover these tributary bodies of water. The section of the bill 
making this provision has met with the approval of the Senate 
Commerce Committee, and it is believed that it will pass both 
the Senate and House. 

About 29,000 square miles, or 18,500,000 acres, of overflowed 
area in Iowa, ees Missouri, Arkansas, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Mississippi, and: Louisiana, only about one-half of 
which is now under cultivation, but all of which is very rich 
agricultural land, would be added to the tillable acreage of 
these States, said Senator Ramspext, through the completion 
of the levee system, Lonisiama has 14,000 square miles of land 
subject te overflow, while Mississippi and Arkansas each have 
between 6,000 and 7,000 square miles. 

Senator RaNspELL emphasized ‘the fact that the increase in 
height of food stages in the lower Mississippi has been caused 
by the clearing and draining of lands farther north, thus bring- 
ing the waters dewn the river during a shorter period of time 
than in the days when there were more natural reservoirs and 
forest cover im the northern States to hold the waters of heavy 
rains in check. 

“A common impression prevails,” he went on, “ that the bed 
of the river is constantly rising, thereby necessitating higher 
and higher levees. It is mot true that the bed is rising. Ac- 
curate statistics of Government officials for the past 60 years 
and very elaborate study of the subject by the Mississippi 
River Commission since its creation 43 years ago prove that 
the bed of the Mississippi River is not rising, but is lowering, 
if undergoing any change. 

“It is true, however, that the surface plane of the river is 
materially higher than it was 40 years-ago. United States 
Weather Bureau statistics prove this by their flood-stage figures 
ever a number of years. These show, for instance, that the 
river at Cairo during the flood of 1882 measured 51.9 feet and 
this year 53.6; while farther south they are even more con- 
vincing. At Arkansas City in 1882 the river stood at 47 feet 
and this year at 58 feet, while at Baten Rouge, where 85 feet 

is the flood stage, it was 36 in 1882 and 446 this year. 
| “This rise in the surface plane of the river is due to the 
rapid and very thorough system of drainage in States , like 
| Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, and Arkan- 
much below the standard grade and section recommended by | sas, where most of the rains fall which produce the. great 
the Mississippi River Commission as necessary for safety, | floods of the Mississippi. Formerly there were many shallow 
Col. Charles L, Potter, president of the commission, says this | lakes, ponds, swamps, and forests in these States, which held 
ievee contained only 48 per cent of the yardage of earth recom- ‘large quantities of rain water until it evaporated, constituting 























































































































in, the aggregate vast natural reservoirs., After: the drainage 
of these sections was perfected and. the former. shallew. lakes, 
swainps, and forests became cultivated fields, the rain waters 
were, carried rapidly through ditches. and. canals. into the near- 
est rivers, which in turn poured them, into the. Mississippi, 
thereby, greatly enlarging its normal volume of water: This 
increased elevation of surface plane has continued -to grow 
higher and. higher,, as the various. sections. have completed 
and. perfected their drainage systems; but. the. Mississippi 
Riyer Commission, believes that the full height of. the surface 
plane has now been reached and that levees constructed, acs 
cording to their specifications will furmish adequate protection 
against any, anticipated floods.” 

Senator RAnspex1, in passing, paid, high tribute to the work 
of the Mississippi River Commission, and. to the. character of 
its. members, which has included Benjamin Harrison, later 
President of the United States; James B, Eads, the distin- 

hed. engineer; and many other able men. He declared that 

s board has. studied in a most thorough and intelligent man- 
ner every problem connected with flood contrel and navigation 
of the Mississippi, 

There are many persons in Louisiana, he said, who be- 
lieve that, in addition to levees, helow the mouth of Red, River 
there should be one or more controlled spillways to carry off 
the crest, of the flood when it reaches.a moderately high stage, 
thereby taking off some of the strain and preventing an ex- 
treme height of flood. This question. has been studied for a 
Jong time, he added, and many engineers are opposed to the 
spillway theory. Some engineers, however, and a great many 
laymen believe very strongly in the efficiency of spillways, and 
the subject is being studied further with great care. 

This vitally interesting question of flood contrel on the 
ee and: relief for those. who live along its banks .and 
who suffer untold hardship and heavy financial loss whenever 
the high. waters of the river break through.a levee is one 
which will be, of continuing concern until the National Gey- 
ernment, which alone is able financially to handle the problem, 
eomes, to the rescue. 

PROCLAMATION. AND ADDRESS BY GOVERNOR MORRISON. 


Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp, in 8-point type, a proclama- 
tion and an address to the people of Cabarrus County, N. C., 
by the governor of that State, It is an able and patriotic 
address.- 

There being no objection, the proclamation and address were 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp in 8-point type, as follows: 
A PROCLAMATION AND AN ADDEESS TO THE PreoPLE or CABARRUS COUNTY. 

(By Gov. Cameron Morrison, at Concord, August 19, 1921.) 
A PROCLAMATION, 


Representations of such eharacter were made to me through 
sources. which I credited, that I thought it my duty, to send 
State troops to the city of Concord to aid the local officers. in 
keeping. the peace. I hope this condition will quickly disap- 
pear,,so the troops may be withdrawn... I recognize the indus- 
trial. condition. there creates a delicate situation, and I want. to 
warn the people of the county to. be prudent and temperate. in 
conduet, and respect the legal rights. of all parties. ‘ 

People who desire to. go in. any of the mills and work have a 
legal right. to do so, free from menace, insult, or intSnidation 
of any. character.. The. strikers have the right to present their 
cause by fair argument and in an orderly manner, through, such 
representatives. as do not amount to an overawing crowd, to 
such of the. ingoing laborers as-are willing to hear them; but 
they have no right to menace or threaten the ingoing laborers 
in their effort to present their, cause; they have no right to 
force any person even to listen to them talk unless he wants to; 
they have no right to assemble such numbers as. by their weight 
apd demonstration to put the ingoing laborer in fear. 

QORDINANCB NOT RECOGNIZED. 

I will not recognize the validity of the ordinance of the city 
of Concord which forbids representatives of the strikers by fair 
argument to endeavor to make laborers who desire to take the 
place of strikers agree with their cause and) refrain from work. 
I believe in the basic law of the land. The strikers have a 
right, when they will do so respectfully and in good nature, and 
without threat or menace, to present their argument to a person 
about to take their place, and if such a person agrees with 
them, to induce him to quit work, or not commence, because a 
person about to go to work, being a freeman and having a right 
te do so or not do so, as he pleases, it then follows that a per- 
son breaks no valid law who undertakes te persuade another 
te do that which he has a legal right to do. 

I will, therefore, request the officer in command of the mili- 
tary forces on duty to permit reasonable-sized committees, as 
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long as they will.conduct themselves peacefully and respect. 


fully, to present their cause to anybody they may see fit to pre- 
sent it to, but the offieers will be directed to disperse all 
assemblies brought together for the purpose of overawing and 
intimidating, by a display of numbers, those who desire to go 
to work, and to suppress all effort at intimidation and insult of 
every character calculated to produce a breach of the peace and 
riotous conditions. Striking laborers have a right to use argu. 
ment to, such extent as they can'do so orderly, but they have no 
right in any manner whatsoever to put a person about to take 
their place in fear and by manifestations of physical force or 
thus, through display of numbers or manifestations of violence 
of any kind, to drive him from: an exercise of his free will to 
work when and where he pleases, i 
7 MUST RESPRCT LIBERTY. . 

The liberty of every person must be respected in this State, 
and order maintained. 

As Governor of North Carolina, I appeal to all law-abiding 
men and women in the county of Cabarrus to respect the orders 
and directions of all military and police forces in the county of 
Cabarrus, and that they make such resistance as they feel 
should be made to such orders only in court and through due 
processes of law. 

Tt is the solemn purpose of your governor to cause the milt- 
tary forces of the State to respect the legal right of all persons, 
and take no part in any peaceful economic battle which the con- 
flicting forees of your county may engage in, but all must 
realize that our State is one of law and order, and that the full 
power of the State should be exercised to suppress any effort 
to substitute force and intimidation for argument in a confro- 
versy in this State, 

Issued from the city of Asheville, on this the 15th day of 
August, 1921, 

[SEAt.} CAMERON MORRISON; 
Governor of North Carolina. 


AN ADDRESS TO THE PsoPLE. OF CABARRUS COUNTY BY Gov. CAMERON 
MoRRISON, 4z Concorp, AuGus? 19, 1921, 

My fellow citizens, my own judgment was against my cont- 
ing here and speaking on this occasion; but Mr. Barrett, head 
of the Federation: of Labor, and other prominent officials of 
organized labor, after our conference in Asheville on Wednes~ 
day the 17th, gave me most positive assurance that in their 
opinion my views of the situation and of the difficulties which 


beset all concerned here would be of great benefit. I frankly, 
.confess that I yielded: my judgmentt in the matter to theirs 


because of my great desire for them to! know’ that I was ready 


‘and anxious to do amy proper thing to: help arrive at a com- 


position of the difficulties so distressing: to all good people 
which surround this. community and threaten’ others in the 
State. 

I have not come here to apelegize for sending State troops 
here at the urgent request of-the mayor; the chief of pelice, 
and upon the statement of the sheriff that he and the police 
could: no longer control the situation. If I erred, it can not 
be helped now; but I do want to express in the most emphatic 
language I can command that these soldiers: were sent: here 
simply to uphold the law and preserve peace, and that if they; 
or: any one of them, take sides in any improper manner, I will 
use my influence as commander in chief of: the troops to bring 
them to military trial for such misconduct, 

I want to take them away from here at the very earliest 
moment that orderly conditions can be established, and that I 
can get the reasonable assurance of the local officers that they 
can contro) the situation, protect liberty, and preserve peace, 

As patriotic North Carolinians and loyal citizens of our 
country; let us calmly and with charity for all, even those who 
err, consider the principles involved; and see if we can arrive 
at a basis and agree upon principles which ought to control 
every good man and: woman interested in this situation. 

What is the duty of the Government in respect to industrial 
controversies such as yours? After deep reflection, I declare 
to you that it is my honest judgment that if this really isa 
land of orderly liberty, then the Government has nothing what- 
ever to do with it, except to preserve the peace and let the 
contending parties in an orderly way exercise their liberty and 
determine for themselves the questions involved, 

It is the highest duty of any orderly government to protect 
the liberty of its citizens and preserve order, so that its citi- 


‘2ms cam make their contracts and transact their business 


xbout labor or any other matter free from intimidation and 
fear. I do not believe that the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment, or the judicial, has anything whatsoever to do with the 
settlement of a situation such as yours, except to uphold the 





law as it has already been made by the legislative branch of 
the Government. Let us examine the principles involved fear- 
lessly and honestly seek a sound basis from which to act. 

i do not deem it wise or proper for the Governor of North 
Carolina te interpose and interfere with the making of a con- 
tract between citizens of this State, 

The freedom of contract involves the very foundation of free 
government. For the Governor of North Carolina to endeavor 
to force men to make a contract in this State against their will 
is, in my judgment, a very improper thing to do. 

Labor in North Carolina has a legal right to organize and to 
collectively bargain when organized, provided, however, that 
they can get somebody willing to bargain with them. Their 
right to collectively bargain can not be taken away from them 
under the constitutional securities of liberty, which are the 
very life of our Republic. No man has any right to call labor 
to the bar of public sentiment and lecture it for seeing fit to 
exercise its undoubted right to organize, and endeavor when 
organized to bargain for all concerned. I declare to all North 
Carolinians that it is wrong to undertake to create prejudice 
against and excite enmity to the labor people in North Caro- 
lina because they see fit to exercise their liberty for their in- 
terest in their own way. So far as I am informed, organized 
labor does not contend for any principles or legal right of im- 
portance of which I have not been, and am now, as a citizen, a 
champion. As to how they shall exercise their liberty, and 
whether they always exercise it wisely or not, is no man’s 
business, and the lecturing and abuse of them which emanates 
from some quarters should be stopped. 

On the other hand, employers with whom they want to con- 
tract have the right to contract with them or not contract with 
them as they see fit and deem it to their interest. ._This would 
bo longer be a free country if citizens were forced to contract 
with any individual or group of individuals with whom they 
did not want to contract. There is no law under which the 
governor or any other offical can make them contract. None 
could be enacted under our Constitution, Dearer than our en- 
tire industrial fabric and all the wealth we have accumulated 
is the principle of liberty involved in the right, duly regu- 
lated by law, to freely contract and be contracted with about 
any lawful and moral matter properly the subject of a con- 
tract. It is true that we are our “brother’s keeper,” but I 
think the time has arrived when we had better recognize more 
ef our brother’s liberty, and permit him to attend to his own 
business, No man owes anybody an apology in this country 
for entering into or refraining from entering into any business 
contract, or refusing to enter into a business contract, which 
he may see fit to refuse to enter into. 

There is a wide opinion that public sentiment must jerk up 
every large employer of labor and by abuse and vilification 
bring him into contempt when he exercises his undoubted privi- 
lege to refuse to enter into a contract which he does not want 
to enter into with his employees. It is his own business, and 
no man has any right, even those who want to make the con- 
tract which the employer in the exercise of his undoubted 
liberty will not make, to become angry with him, and abuse 
him and hate him. We are coming upon serious times in this 
Republic, and we had better recur to the primary principles 
of liberty, and reorganize the freedom of contract, and re- 
spect it. If the mill employers of this city and country will 
not enter into contracts with union labor, or with the indi- 
vidual laborers concerned, which labor wants them to enter 
into, it is absolutely nobody’s business but their own. 

If the foregoing statement of principles is not correct, then 
freedom of contract is destroyed in this Republic and we are no 
longer free, but under an absurd interpretation of the princi- 
ple that we are our brother's keeper we have reached the place 
that no man can attend to his own business, but must transact 
it as liberty-despising public sentiment, fostered by ignorant 
leaders, requires him to do. Let us, before it is everlastingly 
too late, recognize the liberty of each citizen or group of citi- 
zens, a8 long as they will act orderly and respect the peace, to 
transact their business according to their own sweet will. 

Without any law to justify me, if I should interpose in a 
controversy over a contract of employment in this State, the 
stage would finally be reached when I thought one side or the 
other willing to do the right thing, and then such influence as 
my high office has would be thrown against the side I disagreed 
with. This would result in an effort to do by moral official 
force that which every intelligent citizen will readily admit 
ean not be done by force of law, and which would result in an 
end of free government if it could be done by law. I am unwill- 
ing to throw the influence of my office against any citizen or 
group of citizens to force him or them to enter into any con- 
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tract which they may not desire to enter into, however foolish 
or unwise his course may be. 

I would be most happy to see a freely arrived at adjustment 
between the conflicting industrial forces of Cabarrus County 
or elsewhere, but I am satisfied that settlement arrived at 
through coercion, governmental or otherwise,.other than purely 
economic; would not bring permanent understanding. We must 
go to basic principles about these controversies and recognize 
the absolute freedom of individuals or groups of individuals 
in this State to contract and be contracted with, without coer- 
cion by influential public officials or by intimidating coercive 
assemblies engaging in insult and intimidation. 

I believe in recognizing every legal right of organized labor 
but I also believe in recognizing every legal right of employ- 
ers of labor and every legal right of unorganized labor. 

Furthermore, if I should inject myself into this controversy 
and enfleavor to adjust it, I fear I would no longer have the con- 
fidence of the side I had come to a judgment against in my efforts 
to uphold the law which a continued conflict might necessitate. 

In respect to the disorder which had assumed threatening 
proportions in Cabarrus County, I think it arose largely from 
the fact that the local police officers did not clearly comprehend 
their duty more than from any unwillingness to discharge it. 
There has been much confusion in the public mind as to what 
would constitute illegal practices in a tense situation produced 
between striking laborers and those about to take their place. 
I announced in my letter to Sheriff Cochrane, of Mecklenburg, 
seme time ago—by the way, the widely published statement that 
Sheriff Cochrane called for troops was untrue: he merely asked 
me for instructions—that it was the duty of the local police au- 


‘thorities to use all the necessary power to keep order and sup- 


press intimidation and interference of anybody’s rights, but 
that I would unhesitatingly send troops anywhere they were 
needed, whatever cause produced the trouble. 

Of course, I recognize that there will be criticism of my ac- 
tion in sending troops to Cabarrus County, but I thought it to 
be my duty, and I declare now that during my term of office 
as governor liberty, law, and order shall not be stifled in any 
community in this State; no citizen who wants to work shall 
be intimidated and prevented from doing so through fear of any 
influence, however powerful. 

If all officials, from the highest to the lowest, and the public 
will recognize that liberty to contract and be contracted with, 
or not to contract and be contracted with, is more priceless 
than any other principle of liberty except that of life and per- 
sonal security, and that this liberty must be orderly enjoyed, 
and under this principle let conflicting parties to these indus- 
trial disputes settle their own difficulties as other people have 
to do, we will have arrived at a basis which will clear up the 
whole situation. 

If public sentiment, high State officials, and the press were 
to undertake to dictate to the farmers of North Carolina and 
those who work for them, the merchants and other business peo- 
ple in the State employing small numbers of laborers, how and 
when and at what price they should make their contracts, it 
would become laughable and would not be tolerated by the free- 
men of this State for one moment. The underlying principles 
are the same. A controversy between a great manufacturing 
plant and 1,500 employees is of no more sacred importance, and 
should be dealt with upon the same principle as a controversy 
between a merchant and his two clerks or a farmer and his 
two plow hands. 

As governor of North Carolina I have nothing to do with 
the contracts made between the people of this State about 
matters subject to contract and which are not illegal or im- 
moral in their nature, other than when conditions arise which 
threaten the peace and order of the community in which they 
are being made, and it then becomes my duty to uphold the law. 

Hundreds of men and women in Cabarrus County wanted to 
go to work. I have nothing to do with whether they ought to 
have gone or not. They had a legal right to work, and a gov- 
ernment which would not protect them from jeering, insulting, 
and intimidating crowds, numbering hundreds, would be un- 
worthy of the loyalty of patriotic men. 

Troops under my command will not in this emergency, or any 
other, violate the liberty of any citizen of this State, or inter- 
fere, further than the preservation of peace may require, with 
the orderly movement of its citizens; but as I understand my 
duty I propose to see that peace and order prevail in every 
community of this State. The troops under my command will 
not overawe and intimidate any human being in North Caro- 
lina, save one who stands for the standard of insurrection and 
enmity to orderly government. To the insurrectionist or cham- 
pion of mob government the State of North Carolina, so far 








as I control its official action, has nothing td offer save its 
righteous condemnation and the assertion that. to the full! 
power intrusted in the commander im: chief. of: the military 
forces of this State they will be sup) ‘ and’ made ‘to live: 
in order and respect the liberty of the humblest laborer as! 
well. as the largest property, owner within the State’s borders. 

I think I fully understand the legally established: rights of’ 
laborers on strike and of those who may desire to take their 
place. I set them forth in the proclamation which I issued a 
few days ago to the people of Cabarrus County. I do not know 
who was to blame for the condition of threatened. lawlessness 
here which caused. the mayor, the chief.of police; and many 
good citizens to call upon. me. as governor of the State’ to send 
troops here to preserve the peace and protect life. I pass fo 
judgment. The immediate provocations may have come either 
from the ingoing laborers or from those'on strike, or not from: 
either but from meddiesome sympathizers; but, however this 
may have been, my sole desire was to preserve the peace, pro- 
tect human life, and allow a peaceful struggle under the law 
between the conflicting forces here. 

No: law-abiding citizen should look with awe and dread upon 
the heroic men who wear our country’s uniform. I suspect the 
lawful intention of any citizen of this land of law and order 
who hates the sight of the men who wear the uniform of our 
country’s military forces, and who, in the hours of peril to our 
liberties and all we hold dear, will take the lead im standing 
forth. to preserve for us and our children the principles of 
liberty upon which the country rests. Some of the men who 
are trying to bring into derision and’ contempt the military 
forces of this State ought to remember that most of them are 
men who stepped under the country’s flag with a courage 
worthy of the heroes who established: this country and met on 
Europe's bloody battle fields the hosts of the Hun, and through 
sacrifice and suffering kept every flag. symbolizing liberty on 
earth from being torn down and tramped. under foot by the 
autocrat. 

The troops here are under the command of Gen. J. Van B. 
Metts, who commanded the One hundred! and nineteenth. Infan- 
try Regiment of the Thirtieth Division in the Hindenburg-line 
fight, and side by side with the One hundred and twentieth 
Infantry Regiment, commanded: by another North Carolina 
colonel, carried the: standard of law and order and liberty 
through the Hindenburg line and finished the downfall of the 
liberty-hating Hohenzoliern and Hapsburg dynasties. He loves 
liberty and peace; and: has made proof of it as daring as any 
patriot. who ever faced shot and shell and fire and: death for 
free’ government. No man except the enemy of order and 
liberty and peace need fear any body of men under the com- 
mand of Metts and the heroic captains who command the three 
companies in this county. 

But. I want to. move them away from here, and I appeal to 
all men in this county, whether you are standing under the 
standard of union labor and doing what you can to aid the 
striking laborers or on the other side. Whoever you are and 
wherever your sympathies may be, I appeal to you as a citizen 
of North Carolina to give your influence quickly and without 
delay to the sheriff and the police officers and establish by 
common concord ef all good men in this. county a respect for 
order, liberty, and peaceful argument which will justify me in 
moving the troops here from your county. They neither want to 
stay nor 40 I want them to stay. They are here at immense 
sacrifice to themselves, and only for the purpose of enabling 
each side to this controversy to enjoy all the liberty guaranteed 
its followers by the law of the land: It is along these lines 
and upon these principles that we can continue to enjoy liberty 
in this State and. country. 

Finally, I want to appeal to all conflicting classes to sub- 
merge and forget their class consciousness and class interest 
in an unselfish devotion te the precious principles of our’ Gov- 
ernment. This country ought not to be governed; and must not 
be governed, by direct. group government,.nor by the over- 
powerful and rich, nor by any class, but it must be governed 
by mten who, above material things and above any class, stand 
together upon the great basic principles of human freedom. 

I, beg in conclusion that the Christians and patriots!in this 
eommunity quickly come together as brothers and establish law 
and order and quiet in your community, and if this industrial 
confliet can not be settled—which I devoutly hope the parties 
to it can do—then let it proceed until one side or the other has 
whipped in a peaceful economic contest. 


TRANSPORTATION RATES FOR VETERANS, 


Mr. CAPPER presented a resolution unanimously adopted by 
Garfield, Post, No, 25, Grand Army of the Republic, of Wichita; 
Kans., favoring the passage of the so-called Jones bill (8. 3463) 
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‘relating to transportation rates for veterans, and for other pur- 


poses, which was'referred to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce; 
SUPPRESSION OF MOB VIOLENCE. 


Mr: SHORTRIDGH: Mr. President, I ask unaximous con- 
sent, by direction and on behalf of the Judiciary Committee, to 
report with amendments the bill (H. R. 13) to:assure to persons 
within the jurisdiction of every’ State equal’ protection of the 
laws and to punish the crime of lynching, and I submit a report 
«No. 837) thereon. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and the report will. be received. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGH. I also ask unanimous consent that the 
report may be printed in the Recorp, and, in addition, I desire 
to give notice that I shall. seek and take advantage of the 
earliest opportunity to bring the bill before the Senate for its 
consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection the report 
ane oe by the Senator from California will be printed in the 

CORD. 

The report (No. 837) is as follews: 

[Senate Report No, 837, Sixty-seventh Congress, second session.] 
ANTILYNCHING BILL. 
Mr. SHorrrman, from the Committee on the Judiciary, submitted 


| the following report te accom H. R. 13: 
the Fodielar 


The Committee on M to which was referred the bill 
H. R. 18) to assure to persons within the jurisdiction of every State 
equal protection laws and to pan Sh the crime of lynching, 
having considered the same, report the bill favorably to the Senate wi' 
the following amendm and as so amended recommend its passage : 

4 On page 3 in, line 19, strike out all of section 4 after the word 

“ therein,” and insert in Hew thereof the following : 
“Provided, That it shall be charged in the indictment that by reason 
of the failure; negiect, or refusal of the officers of the State charged 
with the duty of prosecuting such offense under the laws: of the State 
te proceed with due diligence to a amd prosecute such partici+ 
ants the State bas denicd to fits citizens the equal protection of the 
aws. It shall not be necessary that the jurisdictional allegations herein 
ven beyond a reason: doubt; and it shall be 


pe shall be 
su jent if such allegations are sustained by a preponderance of the 


ce. 
2. Oa page 4, in line 17, after the word “ shall” and before the word 
“ forfeit,” insert the —a words: y 
“if it is alleged and proven that the officers of the State charged with 
the daty of prosecuting cri such: offense under the laws of the 
State have failed, neglected, or re to proceed with due dil to 
apprehend amd prosecute tie participants in. the meb or ri 
sem ier! 

3. On page 5, in line. 3, strike out the word “should” and insert in 
place thereef the word “ shall.” 
The bill, with the anrendments: reported by the committee, will read 


as. follows: 
An act to assure to persons within the jurisdiction of every State the 
equal protection of the laws, and to punish the crime of lynching. 
Be it enacted, etc., That the phrase “mob or ridtous assemblage,” 
when used in this act, shall mean an assemblage composed of three or 
more persons acting In concert for the purpose of d ving any person 
of his life without authority of law as a punishment for or’ to prevent 
commission of some actual or supposed biic offense, 
Sec. 2. That if any State or ee 1 subdivision thereof fails, 
neglects, or refttses to provide and maintain protection to the life of an 
rson within its juri on against a mob or riotous assemblage, suc 
tate stiall by’ reason of such lure, neglect, or refusal be deemed to 
have denied to such person the equal protection of the laws of the 
State, and to the end that such pro on as is guaranteed to the citi- 
zens of the United States by its Constitution may be secured it fs pro- 


Suc. 3. That any State or municipal officer charged with the duty or 
who the power or authority as such officer to protect the life 
of any riotous 


person that may be put to death by any mob or - 
blage, or who has any such person in his charge as a prisoner, who 
falls; neglects, or refuses to make all reasonable efforts to ss such 
person from being so put to death, or any State or mu 
eharged with the of a hending or tae Tali ae Peon par 
ticipating in such mob or 3 assemblage who fai megiects, or re+ 
fuses to make all reasonable efforts to perform his duty in a ending 
or prosecating to final judgment under the laws of suct State all re 
gons so participating except’ such, if any; as are or have been held to 
answer for such participation in any district court of the United Sta 

. } = oe ilty of Boy and es convictio 

thereof shafl be n onment not ex g five years or 
by a fine of not Voxceeding $5,000, or by both such fine and imprison- 
ment. 

Any State or municipal officer, acting as such officer under authority 
of State law, having in his custody or control a prisoner, who shall con- 
spire, combine, or confederate with any put: such prisoner to 
death without authority of law asa punishment for some alleged public 
offense, or who shall Carey ody combine, or confederate with any person 
to suffer such prisoner to. be taken or obtained from his custedy or con- 


trol for the purpose of being put to death without authority of law as 

a cunisbanant for an alleged public, offense, guilty of a felony, 

and those who so conspire, combine, or confederate with such officer 

shall likewise be guilty of a =— On conviction the parties partici- 
ating therein shall be punished by imprisonment for life or not. less 
an five qaaee- : 

Sac, 4. at the district court of the judicial district wherein a per- 
son is put to death by a mob or riotous assemblage shall have jurisdic- 
tion to try and punish, in accordance with the laws of the State where 
the homicide is committed, those who participate therein: Provided, 
That it shall be char; in the indictment that by reason of the failu 
neglect, or refusal of the officers of the State charged with the duty o 

pcoetng such offense under the laws of the State to proceed with due 
Mitizence © apprehénd and prosecute such participants the State has 


denied to its citizens the equal protection of the laws. It shall not be 













necessary that the jurisdictional allegations herein_required shall be 
ruven beyond a be, Jee doubt, and it shall be sufficient if such alle- 
- gations are sustained by a preponderance of the evidence. 

Sec. 5. That any county in which a person is put to death by a mob 
or riotous assemblage shall, if it is alleged and proven that the officers 
of the State charged with the duty of prosecuting criminally such 
offense under the laws of the State have failed, , or refused to 

roceed with due diligence to apprehend and hae ot the participants 
fn the mob or riotous assemblage, forfeit $10,000, which sum may be 
recovered by an action therefor in the name of the United States 
against such county for the use of the family, if any, of the person so 
put to death; if he had no fam then to’ his dependent parents, if 
any; otherwise for the use of the United States. Such action shall be 
brought and prosecuted by the district attorney of the United States of 
the district in which such questy ts situated in any court of the United 
States having jurisdiction therein. If such forfeiture is not paid upon 
recovery of a jud t therefor, such court shall have jurisdiction to 
enforce payment thereof by levy of execution upon any property of the 
county, or may compel the levy and collection of a tax therefor, or 
may otherwise compel payment thereof by us or other appropri- 
ate process; and any officer of such county or other person who dis- 
obeys or faiis to comply with any lawful order of the court in the prem- 
ises shall be liable to punishment as for contempt and to any other 
penalty provided by law therefor. 

Sec. 6. That in the event that any person so put to death shall have 
been transported by such mob or riotous assemblage from one county 
to another county during the time intervening between his capture and 
putting to death, the county in which he is seized and the county in 
which he is put to death shall be jointly and severally liable to pay the 
forfeiture herein provided. 

Sec. 7. That _ act committed in any State or Territory of the 
United States in violation of the rights of a citizen or subject of a for- 
eign country secured to such citizen or subject by treaty between the 
United States and such foreign country, which act constitutes a crime 
under the laws of such State or Territory, shall constitute a like 
crime against the ce and dignity of the United States, punishable 
in like manner as in the courts of said State or Territory, and within 
the period limited by the laws of such State or Territory, and may be 
prosecuted in the courts of the United States, and upon conviction 
the sentence executed in like manner as sentences upon convictions 
for crimes under the laws of the United States. . 

Sec. 8. That in construing and applying this act the District o 
Columbia shall be deemed a county, as shall also each of the parishes 
of the State of Louisiana. 

Low if any section or provision of this act shall be held by any 
court to be invalid, the balance of the act shall not for that reason 
be held invalid. 





















































































































































An elaborate rt was made by Mr. Dygr for the Committee on 
the qucicingy of House upon the original bill (H. Rept. No. 452), 
which sets forth so fully the situation which the pro legislation 








seeks to , and the grounds upon which the bill is based, that 
we feel that we cap not do better than to incorporate the same as a 
part of this report. 

The substance of the report, omitting only the text of the bill 
reported by the House, is as follows: 

“The prevalence in many States of the spirit which tolerates lynch- 
ing, accompanied too often with inhuman crouty. and the inability 
or unwillingness of the public authorities to punish the persons who 
are ilty of this crime, threaten very seriously the future peace of 
the Nation. Not only is lynching a denial of the right secured by 
law to every man of a fair trial before an established court in case 
he is charged with crime, not oly does it brutalize the communities 
which suffer it by breeding a spirit of lawlessness and cruelty in the 
young people who see barbarities unpunished and uncondemned, not 
only does it terrorize important ies of our. citizens, but it in- 
evitably leads the pores whose rights are thus trampled upon to 
leave the regions where their lives, their families, and their property 
are in danger, and move to others where they can find peace and pro- 
tection, thus disturbing the labor situation all over the country, It 
also blots our fair name as a Nation, for we can not claim to be 
civilized until our laws are ted and enforced and our citizens 
secured against the hideous cruelties of which wé are constantly fur- 
nishing fresh examples, 

“The people of the United States suffer justly under the grievous 
charge that they continue to tolerate mob murder. It is well known 
that the innocent, equally with the guilty, suffer the cruel inflictions 
of mob violence. obs have even invaded court rooms and prisons 
to seize and murder prisoners whose punishment had already been 
fixed. Local and State authorities uently offer only the feeblest 
objection to the actions of the mob which is preseiiies to do its will 
unchecked. Rarely are the members of a mob sought out and prose- 
cuted even when, undisguised and in full daylight, they have partici- 
pated in murder, and only in a few isolated cases has any lyncher 
ever been punished. Patriotic citizens throughout the country feel the 
shame which lynchings east upon the Nation. The time has come 
when the United States can no oe permit the setting at naught of 
its fundamental law. We can no longer permit open contempt of the 
courts and lawful procedure. We can no longer endure the burning 
of human beings in public in the presence of women and children; we 
can no longer tolerate the menace to civilization itself which is con- 
tained in the spread of the mob spirit. 

“ The Saas Party, which received such a large majority at the 
lent aera election, adopted as a part of its platform at Chicago the 
ollowing : 

“*We urge Congress to consider the most effective means to end 
lynching in this country, which continues to be a terrible blot on our 
American civilization.’ 
oat = Harding, in his first message to the Congress, on April 

. said: 

“* Congress ought to wipe the stain of barbaric lynching from the 
banners of a free and orderly representative democracy.’ 

“ Ex-President Wilson, on July 26, 1918, issued an appeal to the 
American people to stop lynchings. He said; 

“*] therefore very earnestly and solemnly beg that the governors 
of all the States, the law officers of every community, and above all, 
the men and women of every community in the United States, all who 
revere America and wish to keep her name without stain or reproach, 
will cooperate, not passively unrey. but actively and watchfully to 
make an end of this disgraceful evil. It can not live where the com- 
munity does not countenance it,’ D 

“ Px-Attorney General Gregory, May 6, 1918, in an address to the 
American Bar Association, said: 
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“* We must set our faces 
Whatever we may. 
know that one of t 
German naticn—what 
France, and what we 
For us to tolvrate eens is to do the same thing that we are con- 


ces against lawlessness within our own borders. 
about the causes for our entering this war, we 
—.. reasons was the lawlessness of the 

y have done in Belgium and in northern 
have reason to know they would do elsewhere. 


demning in the ns. 
“* Lynch law is the most cowardly of crimes. Invariably the victim 
unarmed, while the men who lynch are armed. and in num- 
It is a deplorable thing under oe ee eae ut at. this 
time, above all others, it creates an e mely dangerous condition. 


I invite your a in meeting it.’ 
e for naught. Lynchings con- 


“These and similar a have 
tinue. This is eviden by. many lynchings that have taken place 
this year. It is impossible to data touching all these outrages. 
Many lynchings take place and the facts never reach the public. I 


include a memorandum showing some of the very recent lynchings, to 




















wit: , 
Lynching, 1921. 
Manner of 
Date. Place. lynching. 
: Mitchell County, Ga...... Shot. 
6 | Talbotton, Ga............. Hanged. 
13 | Jasper, Ala........scc.e0e- Shot. 
or cnm dae 24 | Norlina, N.C.....:....... Do. 
Liesl nbee DRI o cinvedadcdedivier Do, 
hn gute <hil . 261 Ni Ark..............| Burned, 
Canaan’ ‘eg MF. » La..,.....-...| Hanged, 
AIEEE . 4] Vieksburg, Miss. (near)... 
sdb vdoctveced . 12} Oonla, Fla, .....5.....c000s Do. 
ork causal . 10 | Wauchula, Fis. Do. 
thee a kine ne 12 | Odena, Ala.... 
. 16 
. 13 
. 4 
. 16 
. 19 
bid iveus! . 2 
. 2 
ooo eked . 
iG 
denne cede . 16 
Pihecatees sen . 25 
Das blag uh . 29 
ebies . 6 
7 
8 
ll 
. 
18 
a ye 19 
bectevacd 20 
apenas ¥dee' 29 
laut aes 3 
Casson 3 
occ ccccwccays - 15 \y 
. 16 
aia ss 3 oun . 24 
Lg 
Cpaieiue 8 
y 
48. Ernest Daniels..........| Sept. 18 
49. Edward McDowell. ..... Sept. 19 b, 
50. Jerome Whitfield. ....... Aug. 14 | Jones County, : Do. 
61. Ed. Kirkland. ...2.2.222: Oct. ndale, S. C............ Shot arnt 
52. Sam Gordon......... ~.--| Oct. 25 | Winneboro, La............| Hanged. 
“In the 30 years from 1889 to 1918, 3,224 persons were lynched, of 


whom 2,522 were negroes, and of these 50 were women. The North had 
219; the West, 156; Alaska and unknown localities, 15; and the 
South, 2,884, with Georgia leading with 386 and Mississi p followin; 
with 3738. Yet in Geor negroes paid taxes on 1,664,368 acres an 
owned property a at “Fat 423,499. Of the colored yictims 19 
er cent were accused of rape and 9.4 per cent of attacks upon women. 
n the year 1919, 77 negroes, 4° whites, and 2 Mexicans were lynched. 
Ten of the negroes were ex-soldiers, one was a-woman. During 1920 
there were 65 persons iyacned 6 were white and 59 were negroes; 31 
were hanged, 15 shot, 8 burned, 2: drowned, 1 flogged to death, and 8 
manner unknown; 24 were charged with murder, 2 assault on woman, 
15 attack on woman, 3 ulting woman, 1 attempted attack on woman, 
1 attack on boy, 1 stabbing man, and 3 assaulting man. 

“The Congress must provide the means ‘of ending this cowardly 
crime. It is in panenns those. who take part in it or who permit it. 
Con has the power to enact this bill into law. . 

“The fourteenth amendment to the Constitution provides that no 
State ‘shall deny to any person within its jurisdiction the equal pro- 
tection of the laws,’ and further provieee that * the Congress shall have 
power to enforce, by appropriate legislation, the provisions of this 
article.’ It is well settled by decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States that the denial forbidden -is not alone a denial by posi- 
tive legislation but that ‘no agency of the State or of the officers or 
agents by whom its powers are exerted shall deny to any persons 
within its jurisdiction the equal ae of the laws.’ 

“It is thus made the duty of the Congress under the Constitution to 
enact such laws as may be needful to assure that no State shall deny 
to any m within. its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws. 
Within the limits of the jurisdiction thus conferred the Congress has 
the right to exercise its discretion as to laws or what means can 
best accomplish the desired end. 


1922, 


> 


“Tn nearly. all cases of lynching the person get to death is taken by 
a _ mob from the sheriff, marshal, or other police officer of the State, 
whose failure to defend and protect him denies to him the equal pro- 
tection of the laws. 

“In Bx parte Virginia (100 U, 8. 339, 346) the Supreme Court in a 
unanimous opinion by Mr. Justice Strong, speaking of the prohibitions 
of the fourteenth amendment, says: 

"i have reference to actions of the political body denominated a 

by whatever instruments or in whatever modes that action may 

A State acts by its legislative, its executive, or its judicial 

t can act in no other way. The constitutional provision 

therefore must mean that no agenc the State or of the officers or 

agents by whom its powers are exerted shall deny to any person within 

its j fiction the equal protection of the laws. Whoever by virtue 

of public position under a State government deprives another of prop- 

erty, life, or liber 7 ee due process of law, or denies or es 

away the equal protection of the laws, violates the constitutional inhi- 

bition, and as he acts in the name and for the State, and is clothed 

with the State’s power, his act is that of the State. ‘This must be so 

or the constitutional prohibition has no meaning. Then the State has 
clothed one of its nts with power to annul or to evade it. 

“*But the constitutional amendment was ordained for a purpose. 
It was to secure equal rights to all persons, and te insure to all per- 
sons the enjoyment of such rights power was given to Congress to 
enforce its provisions by appropriate legislation. uch | lation must 
act upon persons, not upon the abstract thing denomina a State, but 
upon the persons who are the agents of the State in the denial of the 
rights which were intended to be secured.’ (See also the Bo recent 
cases of Home Telephone Co. v. Los Angeles, 227 U. 8, 278, 290; 
Buchanan v, Worley, 245 U. 8. 60, 77.) 

“A distinguished soathern judge has given this definition : 

“* By “ equal protection of the laws” is meant equal security under 
them to everyone in. his life, his liberty, his property, and in the pur- 
suit of happiness. It not only implies the lex of each to’ resort on 
the same terms with others to the courts of the country for the securit, 
of his person and property, the prcvennee and redress of wrongs, an 
the enforcement of contracts, but also his exemption from any greater 
burdens and charges than such as are equally imposed on all others 
under like circumstances.’ 

“The Supreme Court of the United States says of this provision : 

“*When the facts shown establish an administration directed so 
exclusively against a rticular class of persons as to warrant and 
require the conclusion that, whatever may have been the intent of the 
laws as anonted. they are applied by the public authorities cha 
with their administration, and thus representing the State itself, with 
a mind so paegnel and oppressive as to amount to a practical denial 
by the State of that A ge protection of the laws which is secured to 
the petitioners as to all other persons, by the broad and benign provi- 
sions of the fourteenth amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States, though the law itself be fair on its face and impartial in 
appcarance, yet if it is applied and administered by public authority 
with an evil eye and an unequal hand, so as practically to make unjust 
and illegal discriminations tween persons in similar circumstances 
material to their rights, the denial of equal justice is still within the 
probibition of the Constitution.’ 

“Tn another case the same court said: 
“*An actual discrimination against a n 
by officers intrusted with the duty of ey 
ole creating a denial of equality of rig 

y law.’ 

“Article I, section 8, of the Constitution gave the Congress the power 

‘to provide for organizing, arming, and disci a the militia and for 

overning such part of them as may be employed in the service of the 
‘nited States,’ as well as ‘to provide for calling for the militia to exe- 
cute the laws of the Union, suppress insurrections, and repel invasions,’ 
but it was not until long after the adoption of the fourteenth amend- 
ment that our courts construed ‘insurrections’ to include mobs and 
tiotous assemblages. Under, these two provisions quoted there can be 
no «loubt whatever as to the power of Congress to define and punish 
the crime of lynching. 

“One can not conceive a more humiliating or shameful admission to 
be made by a Government claiming to be a sovereign State than the 
confession that it is without the power to make good the guaranty in 
its Constitution that no person shall be deprived of life, liberty, or 

roperty without due process of law. It is nevertheless the fact that 
n almost numberless instances our State De t has so stated in 
official communications to civilized nations like France, Spain, China, 


Italy, and Great Britain. 

“The Congress has appropriated and the Government has paid to 
other Governments no less a sum than $792,499.39 to compensate the 
murder by SEER 9 their citizens by American mobs, and there 
are now with the partment of State unadjusted claims to a large 
amount for similar murders of Austrians, Greeks, Japanese, and 
Italians. Byery diplomatic letter sent by our vege office te another 
nation with regard to these claims has stated that the Federal Govern- 
ment is impotent to protect strangers within our borders and seeks to 
lay the blame on the State governments under which the lynchings 
have occurred. Every such letter admits the dereliction of Congress 
in not ee the guaranties of the fourteenth amendment and adds 

the appeal to Congress to delay action no longer in enacting the 


ro, on account of his race, 
ng out the law is as poten- 
ts as a discrimination made 


amendment was 


to 
legislation in contemplation when the fourteen 
adopted in 1868. 

“This sum of $792,499.39 was paid for less than 100 lives of for- 


eigners taken by mobs. The inquiry is pes that if we have paid 
$800,000 for less than 100 murdered foreigners, how much has the 
seen lost by the murders of 3,307 Americans killed by mobs since 

“The bill reported by this committee seeks (1) to prevent lynchings 
as far as possible by punishing State and cintictgal’ ofpeera bees tail 
to do their duty in rorerens the lives of persons from mobs; (2) to 
genie the crime of lynching; and (3) to compel the county in which 
he crime is committed to make compensation. , 

“ Section 5 exacts from the county in which a person is lynched a 

alty of $10,000, recoverable in an action directed to be brought by 
he district attorney in the name of the United States for the use of 
the dependent family, if any, and if there be no dependent family, for 
the use of the United States. : 

“Such provisions are common in State legislation and are justified 
as to citizens lynched by the fact that the penalty makes it to the 
interest of every taxpayer of the county to prevent the lynching. 

“This section does nothing more than stone the South Carolina and 
Ohio laws imposing a penalty on the county which the laws against 
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lynching have failed of enforcement, and such laws have been held 
constitutional in both States by their respective supreme courts, the 
law of South Carolina in Brown v. Oran, rg County (55 8. C. 45; 
82 S. B. 764), and the Ohio law in Com loners v. Chureh (62 Ohio 
St. 318). The committee can find no stronger argument for this rem- 
edy for an admitted evil than in the following words from the opinion 
of the Supreme Court of South Carolina: 

“*Tt has been held that statutes making a community liable for 
damages in cases of lynchings and giving a right of recovery to the 
legal representatives of the person lynched are valid on the ground that 
the main pa is to im a penalty on the community, which is 

iven to the egal re seasaaaiens not because they have been omnes 
ut because the legislature sees fit thus to dispose of the penaity. 
Such statutes are salutary, as their effect is to render protection to 
human life and make communities law-abiding.” 

Hon. Guy. D. Goff, assistant to the aie General of the United 
States apgeered before the committee on July 20 with reference to 
this bill. His statement, in part, is as follows: 

“This bill seeks to confer upon the Federal courts jurisdiction to 
enforce the law and maintain the ce of the United States, which is 
nothing more than the so-called police power of the United States. You 
are familiar with that ‘ excursion,’ if I may so term it, of the Supreme 
Court into the field of Federal _ power. It was first announced in 
Gibbons v. Ogden (9 Wheat. 202), and has found definite application 
in the so-called white-slave cases. I recall those decisions tinctl 
because at that time I was as an attorney for the Unit 
States in the interpretation and enforcement of the white slave law. In 
Gibbons v, Ogden, supra, Chief Justice Marshall (at p. 202) said: ‘It — 
is obvious that the Government ef the Unien in the exercise of its 
express powers * * * may use means that may also be employed 
by a State in the exercise of its acknowledged powers.’ In the case 
which held the white slave law constitutional, Hoke against the United 
States (227 U. 8. pp. 308 and 309), the court said: , 

“* While our dual form of government has its perplexities, State 
and Nation having different spheres of jurisdiction, we are one people 
and the powers reserved to the States and those conferred on the 
Nation are adapted to be exercised, whether independently or con- 
currently, to geamote the general welfare, material and moral. 

“*The white slave traffic act is a legal exercise of the power ef Con- 
gress under the commerce clause of the Constitution _and does not 
abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens of the States or inter- 
fere with the reserved powers of the States, especially those in regard 
¥ arte of immoralities of persons within their several juris- 

ctions.’ 

“Tn Hoke v. United States (227 U. S. 308, 323), apooking expressly 
of the power of Congress over interstate transportation, it was said 
‘the power is complete in itself, and that Congress, as an incident 
to it, may adopt not only means necessary but convenient to its exer- 
cise, and the means may have the quality of potiee regulations.’ 

“And in Wilson v. United States (232 U. S. 563, 567), speaking of 
the white slave law, which was held constitutional, the court said: 

“*As has already been decided, it has the quality of a police regu- 
lation, although enacted in the exercise of the power to regulate inter- 
state commerce.’ 

**In Seven Cases of Hckman’s Alterative v. United States (239 U. 8. 
510, 515) it was said: 

‘* Congress is not to be denied the exercise of its constitutional au- 
thority over interstate commerce, and its power to adopt not only 
means necessary but convenient to its exercise, because these means 
may have the quality of police regulations.’ 

“And an even more direct statement to this effect is: 
ish police regulations as well as the States, 
confining their operations to the subjectg ever whieh it is given con- 
trol by the Constitution; * * * Gloucester Ferry Co. v. Pennsyl- 
ye (114 U. S. 196, 215), citing Cooley’s Constitutional Limitations, 


“In other words, when necessary for the proper exertion of its 
express powers, Congress may use exactly the same means which the 
State may use for the exertion of its own powers. This is no new 
doctrine. In Gibbons v. Ogden, supra, it was said: 

**Tt is obvious that the Government of the Union, in the exercise 
of its express powers, that, for example, of regulating commerce with 
foreign nations and among the States, may use means that may also be 
employed by a_ State, in_ the exercise of its acknowledged powers; 
that, for example, of regulating commerce within the State.’ 

“And again, in the very recent case, Hamilton v. Kentucky Dis- 
tilleries Co. (251 U. S. 146, 156) (decided December, 1919), involving 
the copetitatiogelity of t war time prohibition act, r. Justice 
Brandeis, speaking for the court, stated the principle thus: 

“* Phat the United States lacks the police power, and that this was re- 
served to the States by the tenth amendment is true. But it is none 
the less true that when the United States exerts any of the powers con- 
ferred upon it by the Constitution, no valid objection can be 
upon the fact that such exercise may be attended by the same in- 
cidents which attend the exercise by a State of its police power, or 
that it may tend to accomplish a similar purpose.’ 

“We had a somewhat hazy comprehension of the police powers of 
the State and the corresponding hts of the Federal Government. 
This line of cases holds that there a Federal Renee ee Now, 
if here is a Federal police power, it must be by virtue of some power 
conferred on the Federal Government by our Constitution. It was 
conferred in the White Slave cases by the commerce clause. I as- 
sume, therefore, in this argument that there is such a Federal police 
power, a concomitant, as it were, to preserve law and order, and to 
see that the laws are equally enforced, and to see that no man is denied 
or deprived of the common right to enjoy life, liberty, and pro; : 
and that such rights are conferred upon the Federal Government by 
the fourteenth amendment to the United States Constitution. 

“A case which has caused some discussion is the case of James v. 
Bownran (90 U. 8S. 127). I refer to this case, first, because it may be 
cited in contradiction of the underlying principles of the statement I 
have made. This case involved the fifteenth amendment to the United 
States Constitution. It grew out of an indictment in the State of 
Kentucky, based upon section 5507 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States, which sought to punish anyone who attempted to inter- 
fere with a person going to or from the polls, or intimidate those who 
sought to exercise their pre tive to vote as they saw fit. The Su- 
preme Court held that the indictment was improviden conceived 
and said that the fifteenth amendment, which reads ‘ right of 
citizens of the United States to vote shall not be denied or abridged 
by the United States or by any State on account of race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude” was an amendment which prohibited 


“* Congress may. establ 
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“This has received pomel consideration in Logan v. United States 
where 


144 U. 8. 268, 203 ere Mr, Justice Gray stated its to be: 
as Siete t erased by, arising under, or dependent upon Con: 
stitution of United States may be pro enforced by 
gress by such means and in such manner as Congress, in the exercise 
of the correlative Sou. of protection, or of ihe legislative powers con- 
ferred upon it by the onstitution may, in its discretion, deem the most 


eligible and best adapted to attain its object.’ 
There is a limitation, however, in the amendment eS 
power of Congress. The clause of the amendment under 
gt pm that Congress may enforce the 
‘ appropriate legislation,’ and the right to dge what is appropri- 
£ e 8 Z a rests with the lawmaking body of the Government—that 
s, W on 

“Mr, Justice Lamar, in United States v. Sanger, said: 

“*The provision of the fourteenth amendment suthorising Congress 
to enforce its guaranties by legislation means such legislation as is 
necessary to control and counteract State abridgement.’ 

“The Supreme Court of the United States has held that Congress 
would have no right to provide for the enforcement of the provisions 
of this amendment in the eens cases ; i 

“* When the State has been guilty of no violation of its provisions; 
when it has not made or enforced any law abridging the privileges or 
immunities of citizens of the United States; when no one of its de- 
garreate has deprived pn of life, liberty, or property without 

ue process of law or de to any person within its jurisdiction the 

equal protection of the laws; when, on the contrary, the laws of the 
State as enacted by its legislative and construed by its judicial and 
administered by its executive departments recognize and protect the 
rights of all joe the amendment imposes no duty and confers no 
power upon Congress.’ 

“ But by implication when a State has been guilty of violating any 
of the above provisions then Congress may provide for the enforcement 
of the provisions of the amendment. 

t at Ex parte Virginia, supra, Mr. Justice Strong stated the rule 
‘0 : 

“* Congress is authorized to enforce the prohibitions by appropriate 
legislation. Some le tion is contemplated to make the amendments 
fully effective. Whatever legislation is appropriate—that is, adapted to 
carry out the objects the amendments have in view—whatever tends to 
enforce submission to the prohibitions they contain, and to secure to 
all persons the enjoyment of perfect equality of civil rights and equal 
protecHon of the laws against State denial or invasion, if not pro- 

ibited, is brought within the domain of congressional power.’ 

“In McCray v. United States (195 U. S. 27) the authorities are re- 
viewed and reference is ere made to Ex parte McCardle (7 Wal- 
lace, 506), where the court said: 

‘““* We are not at liberty to inquire into the motives of. the legisla- 
ture. We can only examine into its power under the Constitution; 
and the power to make exceptions to the appellate jurisdiction of this 
court is given by express words.’ 

“The courts have no right to question the expediency or the reason- 
oblate? of legislation. In Treat v. White (181 U. 8. 264) the court 
said: 

“<= The power of Congress in this direction is unlimited. It does 
not come within the province of this court to consider why agreements 
to sell shall be subject to the stamp oy and agreements to buy not. 
It is enough that Congress, in this le slation, as imposed a stamp 
duty upon this one and not upon the other.’ 

“When Congress determines upon the question what its legislative 
judgment should be, that Congress takes into consideration not the 
facts which exist in some one State, to the exclusion of facts existing 
in another State, but that Congress takes into consideration what is 
the greatest good for the greatest number. 

“ Congress must be charged sometimes with altruism when it legis- 
lates upon any great question; Congress must not be charged with 
having taken.into consideration conditions in one State to the exclu- 
sion of conditions in another, because if it did it would be guilty of 
penal a State where, ae the legislation would not affect the 
ndividuals of that State for the benefit of the greater number of the 
people of the United States. 

“The words ‘ necessary and proper’ have been held as endowing the 
Federal] Government with every authority the exercise of which may 
in any way assist the Federal Government in effectin — of the pur- 
poses the attainment of which is within its constitutional sphere. In 
United States v. Fisher (2 Cranch, 858), decided in 1804, Chief Jus- 
tice Marshall declared: 

“** Tt would be incorrect and would produce endless difficulties if the 
opinion should be maintained that no law was authorized which was 
- not indispensably necessary to give effect to a specified power. Where 
various systems might be adopted for that poreece it might be said 
with respect to each that it was not necessary, use the end might 
be obtained by other means. Congress might possess the choice of 
means which are in fact conducive to the exercise of a power granted 
by the Constitution, 

“Take the egnd’€ion that exists in this country to-day. There is 
not a Stat course, this is a mere truism—that’ has not a law 
against murder. Now, in the act which bears the name of your dis- 
tinguished chairman there are provisions which confer jurisdiction 
upon the Federal Government to prosecute assaults upon officers en- 
gaged in the enforcement of that act. There is a question in the minds 
of many people whether or not that act should not have conferred 
upon the Federal Government the right to prosecute cases of murder. 
It does concede the right to prosecute assaults. Now, I have in mind a 
ease where men living in a certain State shot down, as they claimed 
in self-defense, the officers of the law who came fo search their premises 
for intoxicating liquor. These men have been tried twice for murder 
in the State court and the juries have disagreed. The law has not 
been popular in that State. Now, suppose the condition which exists in 
the State to which I refer were found to exist in other States of the 
It is only an easy step to the psychology of our ple. We 
know that the re the ple of one State of this Union view a given 
state of facts is likely to be the view entertained in other sections of 
the country, unless you should give the facts a political coloring, which 
this act does not, because it would be based upon the Constitution, and 
apply to all—red, white, and black—citizen en, resident, and inhabit- 
ant. Now, in view of the general knowledge of the so-called unpopu- 
larity everywhere of this law, Co’ could pass a law conf Z 
upon the courts the ht to punish murder wherever officers 
enforcing that law were assaul and killed. 

“If Congress did that, who could question the jud 
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Union, 
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not ed in doing this, because in the New England States or in the 
Sout States they do not shoot down men so engaged. I do not 
think we should or that we could make it in any sense a sectional 
question, because we are al] the same le ; we all entertain the same 
views of life in the final, ultimate . Our late World War dem- 
onstrated that. We forgot our politics; we were American citizens 
for the once, and we forgot that we had ever been Democrats and 
Republicans. We met the same situation in the same way. There may 
be differences ooPinitiatly Pee temperament or environment, because 

er all, we are ini he products of the conditions that started 
us, brought us up; and pushed us forward in this et fight in life, 
but when all of that is ironed out we are the same, I pay that when 
you find conditions existing in one State you can conclude tively 
as well as actually that if the same ‘ cause irritant’ makes its appear- 
ance in the other State you will find the same conditions in its train. 

“The fact that such acts carried a penalty might in their deterrent 
effect prevent just such crimes. If a mob, in 4 ce of law, destroys 
pro or commits — is the taxpayer without remedy because the 
authorities were ignorant : 

“In Crandall v. Nevada Ae Wallace, 35) the court discusses and 
classifies some of the distinctively Federal rights. It is said to be the 
right of the citizem, protected by implied guaranties of the Constitu- 
tion, ‘to come to the seat of government to assert any claim he ae 
have upon the Government, to transact any business he may have wit 
it, to seek its protection, to share its offices, to engage in administer- 
ing its functions. He has the right of free access to its seaports, 
through which all operations of foreign countries are conducted, to the 
subtreasuries, land offices, and courts of justice in the several States.’ 

“And in the Slaughterhouse cases (16 Wallace, 36, 79) it is said: 

“‘Another privilege of a citizen of the United States is to dem 
the care and protection of the Federal Government over his life, liberty, 
and property when on the high seas or within the jurisdiction of a 
foreign Government. Of this there can be no doubt, nor that the right 
depends upon his character as a citizen of the United States. ‘he 
right to peacefully assemble and petition for redress of grievances, the 
privilege of the writ of habeas corpus, are rights of the citizen guar- 
anteed by the Federal Constitution. The right to use the navigable 
waters of the United States, however they may etrate the territory 
of the several States, all rights secured to our ns by treaties with 
foreign nations, are dependent upon citizenship of the United States, 
and not citizenship of a State. e of these privileges is conferred by 
the very article under consideration. It is said that a citizen of the 
United States can of his own volition become a citizen of any State of 
the Union by a bona fide residence therein, with the same rights as 
other citizens of that State.’ 

“In Maxwell v. Dow (176 U. 8S. 581) the court in its majority 
opinion announced that the mere fact that a certain privilege was 
granted against Vederal infringement did not operate to make guch 
fh ey distinctively Federal in character. n that case Justice 

arlan delivered one of his famous dissenting opinions based upon the 
proposition that the ge and immunities enumerated in the first 
sight amendments of the Constitution belong to every citizen of the 
United States.. However, in the course of the majority_opinion deliv- 
ered by Mr. Justice Peckham the language of the court In re Kemmler 
(136 U. 8. 436, 448) was repeated and approved. It will be observed 
that the decision turns upon the question whether the trial of a per- 
son accused as a criminal by a jury of only 8 persons instead of 12 was 
an encroachment by the State upon those fusidamental rights inhering 
in citizenship and which the State governments were created to secure. 
The court said: 

“* Phe fourteenth amendment did not radically change the whole 
theory of the relations of the State and Federal vernments to each 
other, and of both Governments to the people. The same person may be 
at the same time a citizen of the United States and a citizen of a State. 
Protection to life, liberty, and property rests primarily with the States, 
and the amendment furnishes an additional guaranty against any en- 
eroachment by the States = those fundamental rights which belong 
to citizenship and which the State governments were created to se- 
cure. The. privileges and immunities of citizens of the United States, 
as distinguished from the privil and immunities of citizens of the 
States, are indeed protected by it; but those are privileges and im- 
munities arising out of the nature and essential character of the Na- 
tional Government and granted or secured by the Constitution of the 
United States.’ 

“ Obviously, if the State by direct legislation abridged any of these 
rights, the act would encroach on the privileges protected. The State 
would then positively violate the Federal provisions. But does the 
State not violate and render meaningless the provisions of the amend- 
ment by neglecting to legislate, refusing to enforce its laws, or by al- 
lowing its laws and its officials to drift into a condition of utter help- 
lessness and indifference? Are ‘ citizens’ and ‘ persons’ to be thus de- 
prived of life, liberty, and proneety when the people of the States have 
elothed the Federal vernment with power to see that they, the States, 
do not deny such rights, and have expressly empowered the Congress 
po directed it ‘to enforce’ such commands by appropriate legisla- 

on?” 

We quote some additional authorities as to the constitutionality of 
the antilynching bill submitted by Hon. MeRRILL Moores : 

“The case of James v. Bowman (190 U. 8S. iu is not ip point as 
to the proposed a Se = 4 bill, for the reason, in addition to those 
stated by Colonel Goff, that it concerns a statute based solely on the 
fifteenth amendment, while the proposed bill is based on the fourteenth 
amendment, which is totally different in its provisions. 

“The fourteenth amendment guarantees that no State ‘shall deny 
to any person within its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws,’ 
a guaranty equivalent to one that each State shall secure to every per- 
son within its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws. 

“The fifteenth amendment is as follows: 

“<The right of citizens of the United States to vote shall not be 
denied or abridged the United States or by any State on account of 
race, color, or previous condition of servitude’. To enforce this pro- 
vision Congress enacted Revised Statutes 5507, to punish ‘every per- 
son who prevents, hinders, controls, or intimidates another from exer- 
cising or in exercising the right of suffrage, to whom that right Is 
soaneeteet by the fifteenth amendment to the Constitution of the United 

tates, by bribery or threats,’ etc. ‘ 

“Certain men. were indicted under this statute for bribing colored 
voters of Kentucky not to vote at a congressional election. be court 
held that under the amendment providing that the right of citizens to 
yote shall not be denied or abridged on account of race. color. etc.. the 
Congress could not pass a statute punisbing election bribery of negroes. 
It is hardly worth while oe tata propriety of this decision, in 
view of the fact that it hag no bearing at all on the questions at issue. 
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“The fourteenth amendment forbids, the withholding 20 thn “As to right the United to sue a State ox a count 
otection of the law by any. State to ony. pernce wi can ze (United States.v. North Carolina, 136) U. 
ion. This bill ema provides that, the e ae treat 5 — v, Texas, 143 U. 8. 621 ; United States v.. Michigan, 
all persons within their jurisdiction alike im ging the highest | 190'U. 8. 879; Lincoln v. 488 U.S, 529.) 

Saeeeion, of government, the protection of life and liberty ef the gov- (Chisbeime,. a whone stat ue a. citizen of another State, 
v. , ks 
te The first prineiple stated in the Declaration ef Independence is as proves decision to the adeption of the eleventh amendment, which 


follows 3 
“* We hold these,truths to be self-evident: That all men are created o* Jndicial of. the United States shall net be construed to 
ual; that they are endowed by their Creator with. certain inalienable to cuit ip low commenced or prosecut inst 

Fights; that among these are lie, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, | one of the’ United States. 2 ae ef another State, or. eee 

j 0 


riving Pte tet eee ae” ms ‘tha-conaemt Of the go are ms *s It wil be Pinel this Baits din tak th ht neith 
¥. ne es aw e 
“Tn fr the Constitution, our fathers, recognizing that eo of the United States nor of any other State to oe secant sau 
y. 


and the pursuit of happiness,. stated urpose to be Me tAe to the eens : & Honaitt oar atatathe pte Ie iaiio’ 

e D ~ ¥ 0 utes ng @ upon 
to form a perfect union, establish faeries, insure domestic tranquillity, | counties or municipa ities for or mob vechanie the f lee 
provide for the common defense, promote the general welfare, and se- | additional auth are submitted : le County v. Gunter (46 Ala. 
eure ite ae hs as 2 ourselves ae one eee 14) pe eae Smith (47 ey fy Cantey v. Clarendon peenty 

- ese neiples ag their purpose, ate governments f ; Atchison »v. e Kans. . cee v, 
were established and the principles are restated in every State con- Hawman (80 Kans. cays 4 is a Pe x fey N. a ’ B., ene 
“The fourteenth amendment is sim declaratory of the princi 500, Sor), * nen ; ; : , 7 
it would appear that the Uniied 


that a State in which life, liberty, property are net protected for “To summarize the argument 
does not perform the first and great- | States, by the joint action of the States, has guaranteed that no State 


ments are instituted among men to core the te. of 


cat Section, ae zs ane the tection of the persenal rights of d 

e unction. of governmen e pro n e 8 of} shall ive any person of life, liberty, or pro without due process 
the governed. It is for this, purpose that all State officers are chosen | of lar, aie any te any person within ite arta ction the saul pro- 
and paid, It is for this that taxes are collected amd the States policed. | tection of the laws, 

t goes without saying that in a civilized government like ours if “It further appears that every State maintains a system of policing 
any person is assaulted, ten, maimed, or lynched by a mob, some} the State for the protection of life, liberty, and property, and that in 
eficer whose sworn duty it is te enforce the laws has been derelict in | certain of the States the equal protection of the law is, and for years 
his duty and has violated his official oath. The often-quoted words of | has been, denied. There can be no question that the denial to pexsans 
Mr. Justice Matthews in the Yick Wo case are in point as to the moral | of a class of the equal. prneection of the laws by officers of or under the 

r 


liability of the State for the dereliction of its cer : State charged with the al enforcement is the act of the State, and 
oT Whatever may have been the intent of the ordinances as adopted, | that the f. e of the State. throngh its Viele "to, give the equal pro- 
they are applied by the public authorities charged with their a - | tection of its laws to a chins must justify the intervention of the 


istration and thus representing the State itself, with a mind so unequal | United States under the fourteenth amendment to carry out its guar- 
and oppressive as to amount a practical denial by the State of that | anty of equal protection. 

equal protection of the laws which is secured to the petitioners, as to “Tn nging this brief reference to authorities to a conclusion it 
all other persons, by the broad and benign provisions of the fourtgenth | is proper again to refer to two propositions of law laid down by 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States. Though the law | the Supreme Gourt as to constitutional questions, the first quoted being 
itself be fair on its. face and impartial in appearance, yet if it is ap- | in the words of Mr. Justice Bradley and the second in those of Mr, 
plied and administered by public authority with an evil eye and an | Chief Justice Marshall : 

unequal hand so as to make unjust and illegal discriminations beers “*We hold it to be an incontrovertible principle that the Govern- 
persens in similar cireumstances, material to their rights, the denial of | ment of the United States may by ‘means of physical force exercised 
equal justice is still within the prep inhsien, of the Constitution.’ (Yick | through its official agents execute on every foot of American soil the 
Wo v. Hopkins, 118 U. 8, 356, 373.) wers and functions that belong to it.’ (Hx parte Siebold, 100 U. 8. 

his language has been quoted with approval by the same ccurt in Bri. 395.) 
construing a cigarette law of Tennessee unequally enforced. (Austin v. “<Tet the end be legitimate, let it be within the scope of the Con- 


Tennessee, 179 U. 8. 343, 350.) stitution, and all means whieh are 2 te, which are plainly 
“Tt has also been followed in its roateniog in the Los Angeles Gas | adopted to that end, which are not prohibited but consistent with the 
Works case. (Dobbins v. Los Angeles, 195 U. 8S. 223, 240.) letter and spirit of the Constitution, are constituttonal.”” (MecCul- 


“It was again quoted and followed in the Wisconsin Salvation Army Whea 
cise, (Re Garrabad, 84 Wis, 592-698; 86 Amer. St, 952, 958; 19 er fee © am Sem) 

. R. A. 858, 864. : a 

“Tt was followed again in the trial of Caleb Powers, where, in a DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
community almost equ ly divided in politics, Powers being on trial on OFFicn oF ane Aare ES = 
a charge of the murder of a political opponent, no member of the polit- A.J Washngton, D. O., August 9, 1921. 
feal party with witch ae was roecied wap Grows oo on eee Ten Bote Se pia bak Tk Tesihtiies 

ree successive trials: ‘ommon wea 2. Powers, : 3 , 

See also In re Orozco, 201, Fed, 106, 117.) House of Representatives. 

“The Supreme Court of the United States has repeatedly stated that My Dear Mn. Voistrap: I beg to acknowl reeeipt of your letter 
the last clause of the first section of the fourteenth amendment guar- | of the 26th ultimo, ais a copy of House Resolution 13, to 
antees the equal protection of the laws by the States to all persons | secure to persons within the jurisdiction of ars State the equal pro- 
within their jurisdiction. The common definition of a guaranty is ‘an | tection of the laws and to punish the crime of lynching, and inviting 
agreement by one person to answer to another for the debt, ault, or | 8 stions and reeommendations with a view to making the bill more 
miscarriage of anether.’ Mr, Justice Story thus defined it: ive or to avoid possible constitutional objections. 

“*‘A guaranty is the collateral undertaking by one person to be While under the statutes governing my office I am not authorized to 
answerable for the payment of some debt or the performance of some | give an official opinion to your committee relative to the bill, my inter- 
duty or contract for another person, who stands first bound to pay or | est in securing to persons within the jurisdiction, of every State the 
perform.’ (2 Story, Contracts, 5th ed. 319.) equal protection of the laws, especially with reference to lynching, is 

“Under the Constitution the States, by ratifying the fourteenth | so great that I feel warranted in submitti to you as my personal 
amendment, have bound themselves to perform and diseharge the duty | and not official opinion certain thoughts which have occurred to me as 
of affording to all persons within their respective boundaries the equal | the result of a somewhat hasty examination of the bill. 
protection of the laws, and the Federal Government has guaranteed the As pointed out by Colonel Goff in his statement before your com- 
performance. ‘The duty to perform is a positive, affirmative duty of | mittee, the first seven sections, providing for the removal of cases. under 
equal protection. Wherever s duty is not performed, regardless of the | certain conditions to the Federal courts, and providing for the punish- 
excuse, there is a breach by the State of the contract, and the obliga- | ment of persons obstructing or resisting officers of the United Staies. 
tion falls on the guarantor, the Federal Government, to assure per- | are in t but elaborations of one law. They appear to be we 
formance. drafted and within the competency of Congress to enact. 

“The Supreme Court has laid down the rule of construction as to Considerable discussion has taken place as_to the constitutionalit: 
guaranties that ‘the words of the guaranty are to be taken as strongly | of the proposed legislation, it being contended that the fourteent 
against him (the guarantor), as the sense will admit.’ (Drummond ». | amendment gave Congress power to legislate so as to prevent a denial 
Prestman, 12 Wheat. 515, 518.) If this is the rule as to the guarantor, | of the equal protection of the laws by the States not as to acts 
it goes without saying that it is also bind on the principal debtor. of individuals not clothed with State authority. In support of this 

The general rule as to the lability of p te corporations for torts | proposition the following cases have been cited: United States v. 
committed by agents within the scope of their authority (briefly and | Cruikshank (92 U. S. 542); Virginia v. Rives (100 U. 8S. 318); Ex 
well stated in 10 Cyc. 1205, 1222) econ War Beate an analogy where te Virginia (100 U. 8, $39); Civil Rights cases @109 U. 8. 3); 
a constitutional guaranty had been given State and Nation for per- nited States. v. Harris (106 U. S. 629); James v. Bowman (190 
formance by the State. As to cases. in point there is a paucity of au- | U. 8. 127); Bares v. United States (203 U. 8S. 1); United States v. 
thority, due to the fact that neither State nor Nation may be sued | Wheeler (254 U. 8. 281). . 
without its consent. There are, however, cases fully in point. Colonel Goff has very thoroughly gone over this question in his 

“The State of New York, ae constructed or acquired certain | statement before your committee, and I heartily concur in the views 
canals, consented to be sued as to claims ‘ for damages sustained from | he there expresse It will be observed that in the cases above cited 
the canals, from their use and management, or ari from the neg- | the court holds that the State may act through its legislative, its 
lect of an officer in charge, or from any accident or other matter con- a. or its executive authorities, and the act of any one of these 
nected therewith,’ excluding, however, ‘claims arising from damages the act of the State, This is. concisely set forth in the opinion of 
resulting from the navigation of the canals.’ In Rexford v. State (105 | the court in Ex parte Virginia (100 U. 8. 339, at 346) : 

N. Y. 229), Rexford, while. navigating a canal boat on the Brie Canal, “We have said the prohibitions of the fourteenth amendment. are 
left his boat at Syracuse to obtain a clearance, and, returning to his | addressed to the States. They are, ‘No State shall make or enforce 
boat, was severely injured the fact that the agents of the State | a law which shall abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens of 
had negiigen tty permitted a ladder to become unsafe. The court held |} the United States, * * * nor. deny to any es within its juris- 
the State liable for the neg ce of the officers charged wiih the | diction. the equal rotection of the laws.’ ey have reference to 
duty of keeping the canal and its appurtenances in order. actions of the or cal body denominated a State, by whatever instru- 

“For a. stronger case in point, see Gibney v. State (187 N. Y. 1; 19 | ments or in whateyer modes that action may be taken. A State acts 
L. R. A. 865). See also as to the liability of a State for the negli- | by its legislative, its executive, or its judicial authorities. It can act 
gence of an officer or agent: Green v, State (73 Calif, 29); Chapman | in no other way. he constitutional provision, therefore, must mean 
v. State (104 Calif. 690; 48 Amer. St. 158) ; note to Houston v. State | that no agency of the State or of the officers or agents by whom its 
(42 L. RB. A, 65-69) ; 86 Cyc. 882, n. 16, owers are exerted _ deny to any person within its jurisdiction 

“These cases are ali to the effect that where a State consents to be equal protection of the laws. Whoever, by virtue of position 
sued in tort it becomes lable.as a private corporation for the negli- | under a te government, deprives another of Gronerts, life, or lit 
gence of an officer or agent as to acts within the line of his duties. erty without due process of law, or denies or takes away the equal 
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pertection of the laws, violates the .constitutional -inhibition, and, as 


acts in the name and for the State and is clothed the State’s 
a his act is that of the State, This must ge 2 or the constitu- 
onal prohibition has no meaning. Then the State has clothed one 


of its agents with power to annul or to evade it.” 

Of cou if the act of one of these agencies of the State fs a denial 
of the equal protection of the Inws, since the act of such agent is the 
act of the State itself, such act is within the prohibition of the four- 
teenth amendment to the Constitution. ‘The authorities above cited 
hold that a statute that prohibits the act of an individual, trrespective 
ef any action by the State or its officers, is beyond the power ef Con- 
gress to enact under this fourteenth amendment. To my mind there 
ean be no doubt that negativity on the part of the State oo be, as 
well as any act of a po e natore by such State, a denial of the equal 

teetion of the laws, and thus be within the prohibition of the four- 

nth amendment so as to give Congress power to act with reference 
te it. That such was in’the mind of the court when pronoun the 
ns abeve cited is clearly shown by the following excerpts from 


the opinion of the court, speaking through Mr. Justice Bradley, in the 
Civil ts cases, at passe 13 m4: 
“Tm fine, the legislation which Congress is authorized to adopt in 


this behalf is net general —, upon the rights of the citizen, but 
corrective legislation ; that is, such as may be necessary and proper for 
counteracting such lews as the States may adopt er enforce, and which, 
by the amendment, they are prohibited from making or enforcing, or 
such acts and pucvesaines as the States may commit or take, and 
which, ~ the amendment, they are prohfbited from committing or 
taking. It is not necessary for us to state, if we could, what sla- 
tion would be pro for Congress to Sate It is sufficient for us to 
examine whether the law in question is of that character. 

“An inspection of the law shows that it makes no reference whatever 
to any ‘supposed or ended violation of the fourteenth amendment 
on the part of the States. It is net cated on any such view. It 
proceeds ex directe to declare that certain acts committed by individuals 
shall be deemed offenses and shat! be prosecated and punished by pro- 
ceec in the courts of the United States. It does not profess to be 
ce: of any constitutional wrong committed by the States; it does 
not make its operation te depend upon any such wr committed. It 
applies equally to cases arising in States which have laws respect- 
ing the personal rights of citizens, and whose authorities are ever ready 
to enforce such laws, as to those which arise in States that may have 
violated the prohibition of the amendment. In other words, it steps 
into the domain ef local jerisprudence and lays down rules for the con- 
duct of individuals in society toward each other, and imposes sanctions 
fer the enforcement of those rules, without referring in any manner to 
any supposed action of the State or its authorities.” 

And again, at page 23: 

“Many wrongs may be obnoxious to the prohibitions of the fourteenth 
amendment which are not, in any just sense, incidents or elements of 
slavery. Such, for example, would be the taking ef private property 
without due precess of law; or allowing persons who have committed 
certain crimes (horse stealing, for example) to be scized and hung by 

posse comitatus without regular trial; or denying to any person or 
class of persons the right to pursue any peaceful avocations allowed to 


Ts. 

My examination of the pr legislation causes me to believe that 
all of its provisions are cated upon some action—cither negative 
ov positive—u the part of the States and that therefore the same 
is wholly within the competency of Congress to enact. 

Section 10 imposes a penalty upon every county in which an unlawful 
killing occurs, and section 11 imposes a like penalty on every county 
through which the victim may be carried before being put to death. 
While the question whether the United States may penalize an instra- 
mentality ef a political subdivision of a State may cause some doubt. 
it is at least an open one so far as the decisions of the Supreme Court 
are concerned. here has been conferred on Congress the power b 
appropriate legislation to enforce the prohibitions of the fourteen 
amendment, and the imposition of penalties is a well-established means 
af enforcing the laws, and is so recognized by numerous decisions of all 
courts and is no doubt an appropriate method of so enfercing the law. 
‘This being true and the States having consented by their adoption of 
the provisions of the Constitution and its amendments to such enforce- 
ment of the law by the Federal Government, it would seem there could 
be — little question of the power of Congress to provide for such 

nalties. 

Pemection 12 and section 13 provide for the punishment of State and 
municipal officers who fail in their duty to prevent hynchings er who 
suffer persons accused of crime to be taken from theim eustody for the 
purpose of lynching. These seetions seem to me to strike at the heart 
of the evil, namely, the failure of State officers to perform their duty 
in such cases. The fourteenth amendment recognizes as preexisting 
the right to due process of Iaw and to the equal protection of the law 
and guaranties against State infringement ef those rights. A State 
officer charged with the protection of those rights who fails or refuses 
to do all in his power to protect an accused person against mob action 
denies to such person due process of law and the equal protection of 
the laws in every sense of the term. The right of Congress to do this 
is fully sustained the decision of the court in Ex parte Virginia, 
supra. (See pp, 346, 347.) 

Section 15, providing for the punishment of unlawful acts committed 
against citizens or a subject of a foreign country, meets a long-standin 
need which has been expressed by a number of Presidents. In Missou 
v. Holland (252 U. 8. 416) the court has upheld the power of Congress 
to enact laws necessary and appropriate to the effectuating of treaties. 

I am, im a separate letter, to which is attached a copy of the popes 
bill, calling attention te some slight modifications that I am ta the 
liberty to suggest, most. of them being directed to matters of clarity in 
such proposed legislation. 

Yours very truly, 
H. M. Davewerty, Attorney General. 

The committee, in considering the constitutional questions involved, 
— had the benefit of certain briefs prepared and filed by eminent 

wyers. 

Mr. Moorfield Storey, of Boston, submitted a brief from which we 

te : 
ait THE REMEDIMs. 
idle to hope that the Constitution can be amended so as 
to increase the powers of Congress in this matter. The States where 
racial prejudice prevails are too numerous. 

The alternative therefore is clear. Bither Congress has the power to 
pass effective legisiation against lynching or the United States can not 
protect its own citizens from murder and their preperty from destrue- 


It is clearl 


‘fm order te assure to the freedmen. the rights of. American: ci 


ee at the hands of their fellow. citizens .who are subject to: its juris- 
ction. It can impose burdens, but it can uot def rights... It can 
tax, but it can not save ine taxpayer, That lynching is a nation-wide 
evil, that no action b . States can be expected, and that the evil 
sake of the Nation rom as much. as for the 
by ft be conced 

To admit that the Nation is powerless to abate such an evil. and to 
protect its own citizens is to admit that eur Government is weaker than 
any other civilized government. This. is an admission which we should 

be ashamed to make. ' 
We should therefore expect to find that the National Legislature has 
power to end a national abuse in the interest of the Nation. Salus 


Popul suprema est lex is the rule. which should control our actions. 
here are three sourees from the power to pass this law may 


be derived. 
THE FOURTEDNTH AMENDMENT. 


The one which is. generally considered first in any discussion of the 
oo is the fourteenth amendment of the Constitution, of which the 

rst section reads as follows: 

“AML sons born or naturalized in the United States and subject 
to the jurisdiction thereof are citizens of the United States and of the 
State wherein they reside. No State shall make or enforce law 
which shall abridge the privilege or immunities of citizens of the United 
States; ner shall any State —_— any person: of life, liberty, or prop- 
ey without due process of » Bor deny to any person within its 
we oe pe sa on a eee ‘ ° - 

ast sec amendmen ressly gives Congress the 
“power te enforce by appropriate legislation the provisions of this 
article.” This grant of pewer can not be ignored. 

It is net necessary to point out that this amendment was coe 
language of the amendment makes them American citizens first, and 
apparently as a consequence citizens of the State im which they reside, 
It forbids the abridgment of the rights belomging to “American citi- 
zens,” and it is evident that importance was atta te their position 
as citizens. of the United. States. 

The situation which this amendment was intended to meet was a 
very practical one, and the amendment receive a construction 
equally practical, a construction calculated to aecomplish its rpose, 
net to defeat it. The enfranchised negroes were dwelling com- 
munities where they had been helé as slaves, and in those communities 
had been regarded and treated as chattels, not as men. Their elevation 
te the rank of citizens was regarded with absolute hostility, and it was 
clear that their rights would not be protected unless they were main- 

amendment was 


tained by the United States. The t te secure 
these rights and to give Congress the power to ma in them.. It 
never was the intention of the le who a ed the amendment that 
the States so recently im n should be to nullify the amend- 


ment by simple nenaction, amd should be able to plead that the persons 
who trampled on the new citizens were merely private persons for 
whose acts the State was net responsible. 

The rule laid down by Chief Justice Marshall shevld be applied. 
When speaking of the Constitution he said: 

“This instrument contains an enumeration of powers expressly 
granted by the people to their Government. It has been said that these 
powers ought to be construed strictly, but why ought they to be so 
construed? Is there one i Constitation which gives coun- 
tenance to this rule? * * * f from the imperfection of human 
language there should be serious doubts respecting the extent of any 
given power, it is a well-settled rule -that the objects for which it was 
given, especially when those objects are expressed in the instrument 
itself, should have great influence in the construction, * * * We 
knew of no rule fer construing the extent of such powers other than 
is given by the language of the ee which confers them teken 
im connection with the pu for which they are conferred.” ~ (Gib- 
ae v. See a icadaeaea 87, 188.) "7 os 

Speaking * power regulate commerce, says, at page 196: 

“This power, like all others vested in Congress, is complete in itself, 
may be exercised to tts utmost extent, and ackuowledges no Hmita- 
tions other than are prescribed by the Constitution. * * * The 
wisdom and the disc of Congress, their identity with the people, 
and the influence which their constituents possess at eleetions are in 
this as in many other instances, as that for example of declaring war, 
the sole restraints on which they have relied to secure them from its 
abuse are the restraints on which the people must often rely 


solely in all representative governments.” 
Again, at e 204: 
“At is obv that the Gevernment of the Union, in the exercise of 


its expresy powers, * * * may use Means that may also be em- 
ployed by a State in the exercise of its powers.” 

We must inquire what action by the S was eontemplated and for- 
bidden. Hew could the State deprive a person of life? No one could 
have supposed that these words were intended to forbid a law decree- 
ing the death of an individual or a group of individuals, nor was a 
law direetly taking liberty or property at all probable. 

“'Phe dental of ts given by the fourteenth amendment need not 
be by legislation.” (Saunders v. Shaw, 244 U. 8. ci 320.) 

The judicial power ex vi termint could net act without process of 


law. 

The action forbidden by these words must be the acts of individuals 
who, whether officers of the State or private , would under the 
laws of any State be crintinals if they took either life, liberty, or prop- 
erty without due process of law. Such acts are murder, assault, and 
robbery or larceny. Nw words better describing lynching and mob 
violence can be framed than “ taking life, liberty, or p: without 
due process of law.” This difficulty was met very early. 

In Ex parte Virginia (100 U. S. 339, 346) the Supreme Court, in a 
unanimous opinion by Mr. Justice Strong, speaking of the prohibitions 
of t fourteenth amendment, says: / 

“They have reference to actions of the political body denominated a 
State, by whatever instruments or in whatever modes that action oes 
be taken. A State acts by its legislative, its executive, or its judicia 
authorities. It can act in no other way. The constitutional provisien, 
therefore, must mean that no agency of the State, or of the officers or 
agents by whom its powers are exerted, shall deny to any person within 
its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws. Whoever, by virtue 
of public position under a State government, deprives another of pee. 
erty, life, or liberty without due of law. or denies or takes 
away the equal protection of the laws, violates the constitutional in- 


hibition ; and as he aets in the mame and for the State and is clothed 
with the State’s r, his act is that of the State. This must be so, 
‘or the constitu al prohibition has no meaning. Then the State 
has clothed one of its agents with power to annul or to evade it. 
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“But the constitutional amendment was ordained for a It 
was to secure equal ; and to insure to 8 
the enjoyment of such rights power was given to 
its provisions by appropriate ieee. Such 
upon _—— not upon the a’ ct thing de 
upon the eoons whe ae the Aneite Sf Sa5, Hhess 28 SRts Conteh ot Ss 
it the off we esl Geel ok a ines sit, quietly by. after year 
officers a le of a . year 
let lynchers murder, eb and. destroy and never take any steps to = 
vent them; if their gorerte as have the Governors of Georgia, Mis- 
sissippi, and other 8 , declare that they have no power to prevent 
them; if they never try to exercise such power, if the lynchers are 
known and never punished but on the other praised, is not the 
State, the body of citizens who elect the } ture, and 
all the officers of the State, are not they vy to and responsible for 
these crimes? If not, how can the State do what the amendment for- 
bids? Well did President Wilson, in his appeal to the people against 
waching, ey. “It can not live where the community not coun- 
enance it.” 

Suppose a State were to pass a law providing that its officers should 
surrender negroes char, with crimes to mobs bent on lynching them, 
and that no person ta part in lynching a colored man should be 
proneouted for any offen: would not such legislation justi 

What practical difference is there suc 


y Comet between 
pacees 7 the legislature and the practice which prevails by common 
consent? 
How little sympathy the community has with any attempt to protect 
elt be gathered from the rite 
t 


the rights of these citizens ma. report 
of the House Judiciary Commi on the Dyer bill, which is s b 
five members and is very brief. It contains no recognition of the evi 
no expression of regret at the outrages which have continued so long, 
no suggestion that there is any hope of changing these’ conditions by 
the action of the States themselves. It simply denies the power of 
Congress to pass the law, and with a certain natveté says that this 
proposed intervention of the Federal Government “would tend to de- 
stroy that sense of local responsibility for the protection of person and 
property and the administration of Jestics from which sense of local 
responsibility alone protection and governmental efficiency can be se- 
cured among free peoples.” 

It is almost humorous to think that these gentlemen dread the. de- 
struction of a “‘ sense of local responsibility ” which has in many years 
never punished a lyncher. 

Com 4 next to the clause which forbids the State to deny to an 
person the equal protection of the laws. Can not that denial be made 
as well by inaction as by action; by omission to act as well as by deed; 
by_gress negligence as well as by misfeasance? 

Does not this amendment impose upon the State a duty to protect? 
Must it not pass the laws which give protection, and must it not see 
that those laws are enforced? ery civilized community employs 
policemen to protect its citizens against criminals. If in any State 
or city the protection of the police is not given to one class of citizens, 
if those who attack, kill, or rob them are never arrested or punished, 
if this goes on for years and the community acquiesces, though hav- 
ing the power by changing its officers to afford that rotection, is not 
the clasa so treated deprived of the protection to which it is entitled— 
“the — protection of the laws”? 

The Supreme Court has said that an actual discrimination against a 
negro on account of his race by officers intrusted with the duty of 
carrying out the law “is as potential in creating a denial of eqenleey 
¥ oo = ee made by law.” (Tarrana v. Florida, 18 

- &. , at p. s 

The sheriff who does not defend the jail against a mob, the officers 
who do not resist the persons who take a prisoner from their custody, 
koorne in both cases that he will be lynched, deny him the protection 
< a 2% and, in the words of Justice Strong, their “act is that of 

e State.’ 

This proposition is clearly sustained by the unanimous opinion of 
the court, delivered by Mr. Chief Justice White, in. Home Telegraph 
& Telephone Co. v. Los Angeles (227 U. 8. p. 278). . 

The headnote contains this statement: 

“Under the fourteenth amendment the Federal judicial power can 
redress the wrong done by a State officer misusing the authority of 
the State with which he ig clothed. Under such circumstances inquiry 
whether the State has authorized the wrong is irrelevant.” 

The court distinctly overrules the contention that “the prohibitions 
and guaranties of the amendment are addressed to and control the 
States only in their complete governmental capacity,” saying, on the 
contrary, that “ the provisions of the amendment, as conclusively fixed 
by previous decisions, are generic in their terms, are addressed. of 
course, to the States, but also to every person, whether natural or 
juridical, who is the repository of State power. By this construction 
the reach of the amendment is shown to coextensive with any exer- 
cise by a State of power in whatever form exerted.” 

It further deals with the proposition that “the terms of the four- 
teenth amendment reach only acts done by State officers which are 
within the scope of the power conferred by the State,” and overrules 
it, saying, on the contrary: 

“Here again the settled construction of the amendment is that it 
presupposes the possibility of an abuse by a State officer or repre- 
sentative of the powers possessed and deals with such a contingency. 
It provides, therefore, for a case where one who is in possession of 
State power uses that power to the doing of the wrongs which the 
amendment forbids, even although the consummation of the wrong 
may not be within the powers possessed if the commission of the wrong 
itself is rendered possible or is efficiently aided by the State authority 
lodged in the wrongdoer.” 

Adding: 

“The amendment contemplates the possibility of State officers abus- 
ing the powers lawfully conferred upon them by doing wrongs Aro- 
hibited by the amendment.” 

Apply this language to the question whether “the equal protection 
of the laws” is denied to the negroes. If the jailer or officer in charge 
of the victim surrenders him to the lynching mob, and all the officers 
of the State from the governor down take no steps to insure him 
against the mob, or to prosecute the lynchers, do not these officers 
“use their power” to deny the protection of the law? What protects 
us all but the Jaws against crime and their enforcement by the proper 
officers of the law? Refusal to enforce is denial of protection. 

The Chief Justice cites from Virginia v. Rives (100 U. 8. 318): 

“Tt is doubtless true that a State may act through different agen- 
cies, either by its legislative, its executive, or its judicial authorities; 
and the prohibitions of the amendment extend to all action of the 
State denying equal protection of the laws. whether it be action by 
one of these agencies or by another.” 


JULY 28, 


Aetemig tent Deserts ts akGenhe that the occasion exists for the 
exercise ef its power to enforce the provisions of the fourteenth 
t “a te legislation,” what form would that logis 
lation na and reason take? It is not possible by cs Ww 
to force. sheriffs and peace « Bae. aie eae eros ao 
indict, eeooeene officers prosecu nesses , OF gov- 
ernors y call out troops. Congress can not force a State and its 
officers to do their d 


uty. 
It would be almost equally impracticable to enforce a law provid- 
ing, Dee the punishment of State officials who refuse or neglect to do 
ie: uty. 


The only remedy js for Con to provide that the officers and 
courts of the United States shall st into the nf? ‘left by the State 
ve that pro to which the citizen is 


ted and ponte y ho take from him life,‘ liberty, or veperty 
un who e,* . oO 

without dus process of law. Congress may also followin the 
analogy, of those laws which impose upon a city ability for losses 
ca by riots, a punishment almost as old as the common law, make 
the communities which tolerate yosine responsible in damages, 
and these are the remedies which Congress has deemed enpecerite. 


The argument under the fourteenth amendment may stated 


briefly. 

Compaen by the express language of the amendment is given power 
to enforce it. t 

Whether at any given time the occasion exists for the exercise o 
that er is a question of fact, and Congress has the right to de- 

at question. Who but Congress can decide it? No court can 
W such an issue and decide whether or not Congress ought to legislate. 

e passage of a law is a decision by Congress that the occasion for 
legislation exists. 

Congress, which has the power to appropriate legislation, has 
the power to decide what le tion appropriate. 

In_ Virginia v. Rives (100 U. 8. at p. 318) the court says: 

“ Congress. by virtue of the fifth section of the fourteenth amend- 
ment, may enforce the prohibitions whenever they are disregarded 
by either the legislative, the executive, or the judicial department 
of the State. The mode of enforcement is left to its discretion.” 

In the Cruikshank case (92 U. 8. pp. 552, 553) Chief Justice White 
says: 

eine fourteenth amendment prohibits a State from depriving any 
person of life, liberty, or popeney without due process of law; but 
this adds nothing to the rights of one citizen as against another. It 
anny furnishes an additional guaranty against any encroachment by 
the States upon the fundamental rights which belong to every citizen 
as_a member of society.” 

Mr. Justice Bradley, in First Woods Circuit Court Reports, page 
815, in the Cruikshank case said: 

“It seems to be firmly established by the unanimous opinion of 
the judges in the above-quoted case that Congress has power to en- 
force by appropriate legislation every right and privilege given or 

aranteed by the Constitution. The method of enforcement, or the 
egislation appropriate to that end, will depend upon the character of 
the right conferred. It may be by the establishment of regulations 
for attaining the object of the right, the imposition of penalties for 
its violation, or the institution of judicial procedure for its vindica- 
tion when assailed or when ignored by the State courts, or it may be 
by all of these together. One method of enforcement may be applicable 
to one fundamental right and not sete to another.” 

In Logan rv. United States (144 U. 8S. 263 at p. 293) Mr. Justice 
Gray, delivering the opinion of the court, said: 

“The whole sco and effect of this series of decisions is that, 
while certain fundamental rights, recognized and declared but not 
granted or created, in some of the amendments to the Constitution, 
are thereby guaranteed only against violation or abridgment by the 
United States, or by the States, as the case may be, and can not 
therefore be affirmatively enforced by Congress against unlawful acts 
of individuals; yet that every right created i arising under, or de- 
pendent upon the Constitution of the United tes may be protected 
and enforced by Congress by such means and in such manner as 
Congress, in the exercise of the correlative duty of protection, or of 
the legislative ea conferred upon it by the Constitution, may in 
i. oe leem most eligible and best adapted to attain the 
object. 

On page 294: 

“Any government which has power to indict, try, and punish for 
crime, and to arrest the accu and hold them in safekeeping until 
trial, must have.the power and the = to protect against unlawful 
interference its prisoners so held, as well as its executive and judicial 
officers charged with keeping and trying them.” 

THE PEACE OF THD UNITED STATES. 

Another source of the power to legislate is found in the doctrine 
that there is a peace of the United States which Congress has the 
right to maintain. 

The doctrine is well stated by Mr. Justice Bradley in Ex parte 
Siebold (100 U. 8. 371, 394): 

‘Somewhat akin to the argument which has been considered is the 
objection that the deputy marshals authorized by the act of Congress 
to be created and to attend the elections are authorized to keep the 
peace; and that his is a duty which belongs to the State authorities 
alone. It is argued that the preservation of peace and good order in 
society is not within the powers confided to the Government of the 
United States, but belongs exclusively to the States. Here, again, 
we are met with the eneney, that the vernment of the United States 
does not rest upon the soil and territory of the country. We think 
that this theory is founded on an entire misconception of the nature 
and powers of that Government. We hold it to be an incontrovertible 
principle that the Government of the United States may, by means of 

hysical force, exercised through its official agents, execute on every 
‘oot of American soil the perees and functions that belong to it. 
This necessarily involves the power to command obedience to its 
laws, and hence the power to keep the peace to that extent. This 
power to enforce its laws and to execute its functions in all places 
does not ao from the power of the State to execute its laws 
at the same time and in the same places. The one does not exclude 
the other, except where both can not be executed at the same time. 
In that case the words of the Constitution itself show which is to 
yield. ‘This Constitution and all laws which shall be made in pur- 
suance tberect Se shall be the supreme law of the land.’ 


“The United States must execute them on the land as well as on 
the sea on things as well as on persons. And, to do this, it must 
necessarily have power to command obedience, preserve order, and 
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keep the peace; and no person or power in this Jand has the right 
to sien or = tuestion its authority, so long as it keeps within ‘the | 
on.’ 


ybounds -—* ts jurisdicti 

= through Me. eae oS 257, p. 262) the court, | 
ro ir ce 

ee phe United States is a: Govermanwnt with 
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It ds doubtless true that the fear of abuse by the General Govern- 
ment led to the adoption of the 10 amendments, but while the first in 
terms limits the power ae the fifth contains ne such language 
and is rather an assertio fundamental rights belonging te every 
citizen of the new Nation. ‘There was no reason why these should be 

authority extending ee — ‘the Federal Government and be left at the mercy of 
the whole ee, of the as — m the V gtates oma “the | “ieee ae ne ‘the people to legislate, but their legislation 
Zovfar as tts sovere While it is limited y its words. The courts have again and again 
nment | — a to ovinterpret a act by ‘its purpose, as disclosed by words used 
clude it from the peste of any authority conferred upon iit | in debate when it was passed, and have insisted that its meaning is to 

the Constitution ; obstruct its authorized officers against its te will ; be ‘found in its language—‘“ within the four corners of the instrument.” 
‘er withheld frem it for 2 moment the cognizance of any ‘subject which | If we are going to imterpret the Janguage of an instrument by the 

4 0: 

















that instrument has committed to it.” purposes of those who framed it, let us remember for what the Ameri- 
Whe leading case is In re a 4135 U.'S.) and the oni of ‘the | can Revolution was fought and our Government was founded. In 
court by Mr Justice Miller with the authorities cited is BEngland, from which we desired 'to be separated, it has ‘been well said 






(pertinent. 
w acting as the <ul in Sg ane 8 " Jenties Wild. then oi | 
as ‘as a r r. 
this ‘way to art ¢ the inan ‘whom be killed wae threaten. | 
ing Justice Field's life’ end he billed hiv ia the éischarge of his duty | 
@s guardian to — the judge. ‘The offense was a common-law 
offense committed ‘California, and Neagle was indicted in that 


that King, Lerds, Commons, and all the powers of the State existed 
to get 12 men into ‘the jury box ; ‘im other words, to make sure that no 
man was deprived of life, liberty, or property without due process of 
an Our fathers, who resisted what ae considered the “ anny” 

land, who in their Declaration of Independence recited the in- 
‘Bitens: rights which they fought to pemenes and who framed the Con- 
















State, whose oan’ were ent to try him. He was ewe = stitution in order to establish a ent under which those rights 
habeas corpus ee ‘the deral court from the custody of would be safe, certainly @id not intend “that their Constitution should 
Sta te te rged, and this action was upheld by the | be interpreted se as to take from their Government the power to pro- 
Suprem tect its 0 own citizens in the enjoyment of those rights. 

ft awe k _. a. oe the United States, it exists not gay ee for the | The people who after the Civil War made their colored fellow men 
‘Federal officer in @ischarge of = duty ‘but for the American || their fellow citizens, ani passed the thirteen fourteenth, and fif- 
‘citizen ‘who is mcteecl or robbed in violation of ‘the fundamental teenth amendments to secure their rights as citizens against hostile 





|| action by their former masters, never intended that they should be 
teft to depend upon those masters for protection, and therefore gave 
Congress | to enforce the amendments. 

Take t Declaration, the Constitution, and the amendments to- 
gether. ome purpose runs through them ‘all. and if the purpose governs 
‘the language must be construed to carry it out. We ask that a rule 
of interpretation be applied which was announced by Mr. Justice Story 
in Prigg v. aneneeih of Pennsylvania (16 Peters, 417, at 421): 

“ How, then, are ee eee language of the clause? The 
‘true answer is, In such a manner ——- with the words, 
Shall fully and completely effectuate yer soos e objects of it. If by 
ene mode of interpretation the right must ou shadowy 2nd ‘unsub- 
stantial and without any remedia — =e to ‘the end, and by 
another mode it will attain tts = and secure its manifest pur- 
pose, it would seem upon principles oF tethanten absolutely irresistible 
|| that the latter caght 40% te prevail. No court of Justice can be authorized 
se ito construe any clause of ‘the Constitutien as to defeat its obvious 
ends when another construction equally accordant with the waone and 
sense thereof will enforce and them.” 

The sound rule is that the intention must be found im the words of 
the instrument. The fifth amendment contains not a word which 
makes #ts language merely a limitation in the power of the Federal 
Government. It declares tn the broadest terms it under the Consti- 
tution “ No persen shall be deprived of life, ei or property with- 
out due :precess of law.” ft és a statement of fundamental rights 


—— which are aed * << citizen, 
‘ells w. Nickles {104 U. 444) is a case very much in ‘point. | 
(i350. 8. are thus en ‘ose ‘Mr. Justice Miller in the Neagle case | 
“Phat was a case in which a class of men gig ‘by local land | 
officers, under instructions from ‘the ‘Secreta the Interior, having | 
found a ja quantity of this timber cut from the forests of’ 
the United States and lying where it was cut, seized it. ‘The ques-' 
‘tion of the title to this property coming in controversy ‘between Wells 
and Nickles, it opranie i to inguire into the ‘authority of these | 
timber agents of the Government thus to seize the tiniber cut by 
tres on its lands. : 
he court said: ‘The effort we have made to ascertain and fix the 
authority of these timber agents by any positive provision of law has) 
been unsuccessful.’ But the court, notwithatanding ‘there was no spe- 
cial statute for it, held that the Department of the Interior, acti 
‘under the tdea of protecting from depredation timber on ‘the lands | 
the Government, had gradually come to assert the right to seize what . 
is cut and taken away from them wherever it’ can traced, and in: 
aid of this the registers and receivers of the land office — by instrac- ; 
— oe tee f for thes of tthe with been constituted —— of ‘the | 
Uni r these ens with pewer to spe 
under d the noite aE tee Nocre-| 


tary of the Snsesior to to make cheer. rs es and ‘regulations = whe tec. | 
tien of the public lands.” ai 




























No one can doubt that Congress could exercise ‘the authority swtiten | belonging to every rson under our flag and an Roe wd to those 
in that case was conceded to a Cabinet officer. It could pass a lew ‘to: a become Tts language is clear and should be given 





prdétect the :thmber which es to the United States and to punish 
‘the thief aon should steal it t could de this notwithstanding theft | 
was an offense under the laws of the ~~ where the timber was cut, 
‘because the United States has the right to protect its lepond its 





if, om the other hand, ‘the purpose of those who framed and adopted 
the amendment is to ae. can anyone @eubt that the Dyer bill 
carries out the purpose of the fourteenth «« it? 

But ?t is said that Congress is not given power to enforce the funda- 
mental rights of our citizens. It is well settled that an express grant 

power is not: 

Mr. connie Bradley, in First Weems Circuit Court Reports, page 314, 
dn dealing with the ikshank . Said: 

“It is seavanieueren a sound ‘pro ition that whenever a oo is 

tes Congress has the 







own officers and its own courts. It can not be left to on ; 
— and perteze courts, who May sympathige with - own fellow 
sehave been Government. eee, ahr: SES aaa | 

not ha have nied on to enforce the fugitive slave law. 
the United States. a right to protect .a tree and ne right retin 
ane aman? Has it no Bing aon in ome-fifth of its people, — ei 









soldiers, actual tax rs, men and women, the best asset eneneeets by ‘the Constitution ot United States 
nation can hawe? 'e should be slew to admit that t amare | wer rovide for its enforcement, either by implication arising 
“ao, to the bay t Sates. than ion a se pons See > anna @uty of Goverument to cont wherever a right to 






nn cae toammenal ee aahentan anamedl ‘power (contained in Art. 

Side cancuca tbe toregoang gowere ee aif cane powers vented OF 
ex on wers 

See quasetien toy Sereteny awe ae ee ee 





an phe me 
pe Semnee Ane this question had arisen before the Civil War | 
wile these ‘aiilouma were slaves and mesoabamie nd yp din 
a fort or other public work the Governm: had centracted | 
ite a slave porner to furnish slave aanee that some labor organiza- 











tion ome * ne their competition had attack killed tment or officer ‘thereof.’ ” 

rf of the ne Phineas laborers were en a ar Strauder +. West Virginta (200 U. S. 310, 311) the language is: 
‘k Springs, ieee not Congress have ae ee ee the | “A right er an immunity, whether created by the Constitution or 

honk and those who attacked ion in the Federal courts,|| only guaranteed by it, even without any express delegation of power, 





though all fhat was done was criminal under - State laws? Sass | 
‘negrees as slaves entitled to protection which is denied te them a 
freemen, or would such a law have been sustained only ae 
attack puapetenes a aie prosecuted by Daited States ? 


Mast admit y than) 
human tite ; that the G U. States can protect its officers and not its 


United Orgies S for the judge or the marshal and none for the private | 

citizen? der imperial Rome the cry “I am a Raman citizen” was a | 

a it agnia wrong wherever the eagles of Rome were flying. ‘Shall 

I am an American citizen" uttered an American in Mexico : 

being an SF ee ee ee but uttered In Geo: 

a The answer to this question is in the hands of 
na 





may be protected by 
Ro im United States or taeese (98:0. S. 214) it was said by the Chief 


“ Rights and immanities created by or dependent upon the Constitu- 
‘tion the Grited States can he. protected by Congress. The form and 








The citizen of the United “states is entitied to protection from the 
Government ‘to which he owes allegiance. The two are inseparable. 
‘The essential rights of the citizen, assured by the Constitution, must 
be supported by the  emeaen which the Genstitution created to de 
the Nation’s werk and to enforce and insure the rights of its citizens. 


THE CASES RELTED ON BY THE OPPONENTS OF THE BILL 


Let us now consider th of the Supreme Court in the = 
which ace relied upon te ‘defeat hs enactment. They are gathered in 
iin cane, of tamen @. eee ae . . & p. 136 et seqg.). Ex parte 
vig a us a 

In United States w. Cruikshank "92 U. S. 542 at p. 553) the court 
says 

The equality of the rights of citizens is a pondole of republican- 
tsm. Every republican government is in wy ‘bound to protect all its 
citizens in the enjoyment of this ciple, within its power. That 
duty was originally assumed by the States, and ft still remains there. 
The only obtigation resting upon the Tinited States is to see that the 
States do not deny the right. This the amendment guarantees, but no 
more. The power of the National Government is limited to the en- 
forcement of this guaranty.” 

ae recognizes the right of Congress to act when the States “deny 
the _ 
tm e Civil Rights cases (169 T. 8. 3. at p. 13): 

“nti some Strte law has ‘heen aad or some State action through 
It is true that this has been held aly ‘Supreme Court in a series | ip. oe or agents has been taken adverse to the rights of citizens 
of cases, but that court has frequently overruled its own decisions, | a cre a by the fourteenth amendment, no legislation of 
and no rule not required by the very wots of the instrument can ‘pre- | ‘the the United ates under ‘said amendment. nor any pr under 

vail st the demand of 10:000,000 citizens for the protection of | such legislation, can be called into activity, for the prohibitions of the 
their rest rights. amendment are ugaiust State lows and acts dome wnder State authorfty. 








THE FIFTH AMENDMENT. 


yet — a yet 2 ae — i cerns 
e er to give es86 a power to protect our citi-, 
ese With ne one could question we should decide to amend our Con- 
ee and. should adopt the nena form of the thirteenth amend- 
men 
“ Neither eee, nor involuntary servitude * * * shall exist 
within the United States or any piace subject to their Jurisdiction.” 
Could we use befter language te effect our purpose than this? 
“ No ey shall be deprived of life, liberty, or property without due 
process 0 
Those words would assure this fundamental right to every person | 
as the protection of the Constitution. - 
But these words are already in the Constitution, intro@uced by the ’ 
fifth amendment. 
It is answered that the — 10 amendments were passed to protect 
the citizen against abuse by the Federal Government and must con- 
strued merely as limitations and not as grants of power. 
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Of course, legislation may and should be provided in advance to meet 
the exigency whet it arises, but it should. be adapted to the mischief 
and wrong which the amendmert was intended to provide against, and 
that is State laws or State action of some kind adverse to the rights 
of the citizen secured by the amendment. * * * The legislation 
which Congress is authorized to adopt in this behalf is not eral 
legislation upon the rights of the citizen, but corrective legislation ; 
that is, such as may be necessary and proper for counteracting such 
laws as the State may adopt or enforce, and which by the amendment 
they are se rom making or enforcing.” 

Again this recognizes that Con may act when some State action 
eae Sg its officers or agents has nm taken adverse to the rights to the 
citizen. 

Decided by a divided court and dealing with “ civil rights,” so called, 
not fundamental right like the right to life and liberty and due process 
of law. the authority of this case is weakened. ‘The statement that 
“the prohibitions of the amendment are against State laws and acts 
done under State authority”’ is overruled by Home Insurance Co. », 
Los Angeles (supra). 

This is true also of the statement that the legislation which Congress 
may adopt is only such as may be proper “ for counteracting such laws 
as the States may adopt or enforce.” 

“The denial of the rights given by the feurteenth amendment need 
not be by legislation.” (Mr. Justice Holmes, in Saunders v. Shaw, 
supra.) 

Jnited States v. Harris (106 U. 8. 629-6389) : 

“When the State has been guilty of no violation of its provisions ; 
when it has not made or enforced any law abridging the privileges or 
immunities of citizens of the United States; when no one of its depart- 
ments has deprived any person of life, iiberty, or woperty without due 
process of law or denied to any person within its na n the equal 
protection of the laws; when, on the contrary, the | vf the State, 
as enacted by its legislative and construed by its judicial and adminis- 
tered by its executive departments, recognize and protect the rights of 
all persons, the amendment imposes no duty and confers no power 
upon Congress.” 

But where these conditions do not exist Congress must act. 

Ex parte Virginia, recognizes the officers or agents by whom the 
powers of the State are exercised as the State, and provides that they 
shall not deny to any person within its jurisdiction the equal protec- 
tion of the laws. 

United States v. Cruikshank holds that the obligation which rests on 
the United States is to see that the States do not deny the right of the 
citizens to the enjoyment of fundamental rights, that the equality of 
the rights of citizens is a principle of republicanism, that every part 
of the Government is bound to — its citizens in these rights, and 
that the power of the National Government extends to the enforcement 
of this guaranty. 

In the Civil Rights cases the court recognizes the fact that legisla- 
tion may and should be — in advance to meet the exigency when 
it arises, but it should be ones to the mischief or wrong which it 
was intended to provide against; that is, State laws or State action of 
_es kind adverse to the rights of the citizens secured by the amend- 
ment. 

United States v. Harris holds that the Congress can not act when no 
one of the departments of the State has denied to any person within its 
urisdiction the equal protection of the laws, but where such denial 

as taken place it can act. 

All these cases recognize that conditions may arise which will render 
action by Congress necessary to enforce the guaranty of the fourteenth 
amendment. 

To hold otherwise is to strike out entirely the grant of power in the 
amendment itself. 

We have in hundreds of cases the executive officers of the State, the 
persons who are in possession of suspected persons and charged with 
the duty of securing for them due process of law, surrendering to the 
mob these pecoces. making no effort to hold the jail against attack or 
to defend the prisoners from being taken out of their custody, although 
it must be perfectly apparent to them that the purposes of the mob 
is to lynch the prisoner without due process of law. These officers are 
the agents of the State by which its power is exercised, and by their 
acts toward these accused persons and the mob they deny their pris- 
oners the equal protection of the law, and when their action is ratified 
by their higher officers and by all the people of the State, it is clear 
ne the State has denied to these citizens the equal protection of the 
aws. 

Uniess Congress has power to deal with this situation, if it can not 
remedy the abuses which have gone unchecked for a neration and 
more, the manifest intent of the fourteenth amendment is defeated en- 
tirely. and by refusing to pass this law either as it stands, or amended 
if amendment is needed, Congress says to the colored people of this 
country, “ We are powerless to aid and can hold out no hope that 
we can ever help you. Alone of all the citizens of the United States, 
you may be deprived of life, liberty, or property whenever a mob of 
white men chooses to murder or rob you.” hould the Constitution of 
the United States be so interpreted as to justify this conclusion? 

The Supreme Court has never sustained such an interpretation, and 
in my judgment never will. 

It would seem clear in any event that Congress should not refuse to 
do its duty because of the fear that the Supreme Court might not agree 
with it as to the necessity and legality of the act which the House of 
Representatives has passed. The distinction between the cases which 
have hitherto been presented to the court and this case is very clear, 
and if Congress errs the Supreme Court will have the are te correct 
the error, but if Congress refuses to act it is responsible for the con- 
tinuance of the infamous practice which the bill is framed to stop. 

MoorFieLD Srorey. 

The following is a brief prepared by Mr. Herbert K. Stockton, of 
New York, and submitted to Senator Boran, chairman of the subcom- 
mittee having the bill under consideration : 


Brier oF Hexswrt K. STOCKTON ON THE DYER ANTILYNCHING BILL. 
New Yor«, June 5, 1922. 
Hon. WM. B. Boran 


United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 


My Dear SENATOR Boran: I have studied with the keenest interest 
the Dyer bill (H. R. 13), the decision to which you directed me in your 
letter of May 12 and other decisions of the Supreme Court, as well as 
Mr. Moorfield Storey’s brief in support of the bill. 

I have come to the conclusion that the Dyer bill is probably consti- 
tutional, and I will state briefly why I think so, as my reasons bear a 
somewhat different emphasis from Mr. Storey’s; and I will also state 
why I think the bill should be reported out (with slightly changed 
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wording) and passed, even though you may feel that its constitution- 
ality is not a matter of certainty. 

In view of the many judicial interpretations the Constitution and its 
amendments have received, it may well to begin by clearing away 
certain lines of decisions which might at first sight be thought fatal . 
to the preveced law, but which I think can be shown to be irrelevant. 

It must first be observed that-— 

(1) The Dyer bill rests, or should rest, squarely and solely on a sin- 

le clause of section 1 of the fourteenth amendment of the Constitu- 

on, which reads: “ Nor shall any State * * * deny to any person 
within its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws.” 

1 hope to show later that the proposed law is within the scope of 
this provision and its supplementary section 5, which empowers the 
Congress to enforce the mee quoted by appropriate legislation. 

Meanwhile it helps clear the issue to note tha 

(a) The Dyer bill does not invoke the rights of the citizens of the 
United States as distinct from the citizen of the individual State. 

Therefore the line of decisions culminating in the Bisbee deportation 
cases, United States v. Wheeler (254 U. S. 281), has no application, 
It would be futile, it seems to me, to base an antilynching law on the 
constitutional rights of the citizen of the United States in view of that 
decision. Though not appearing in the statement of facts, I am told 
the county authorities were part of the armed mob which seized the 
United States citizen in question, because they were members of the 
I. W._W., locked them in box cars, and ran them out of Arizona into 
New Mexico. Mr. Chief Justice White, after stating that the court 
below had quashed the indictment on the ground that no power had 
been delegated by the Constitution to the United States to forbid and 
punish the wrongful acts complained of, as the right to do so was 
exclusively within the gutporry. reserved by the instrument to the 
several States, cited Corfield v. Coryell (4 Wash. C. C, 371) ; Slaughter- 
house cases (16 Wall. 36); Paul v. Virginia (8 Wall. 168); Ward v. 
Maryland (12 Wall. 418), and on the strength of these cases affirmed 
the udgment of the court below, observing at page 298: 

43 * No basis is afforded for contending that a wrongful pre- 
vention by an individual of the enjoyment by a citizen of one State in 
another of rights possessed in that State by its own citizens was a 
violation of a right afforded by the Constitution. This is the necessary 
result of article 4, section 2, which reserves to the several States au- 
thority over the subject, limited by the restriction against State dis- 
criminatory action, hence excluding Federal authority except where 
invoked to enforce the limitation, which is not here the case. * * 
A conclusion expreney sustained by the ruling in United States v. 
Harris (106 U. 8. 629, 645), to the effect that the second section of 
article 4, like the fourteenth amendment, is directed alone against 
State action.” 

See also United States v. Harris (106 U. 8S. 629) ; James v. Bowman 
(190 U. 8. 127). 

It is to be noted from this quotation and from these cases (1) that 
in United States v. Wheeler the Federal authority to enforce the limi- 
tation on the States (e. £- against denying equal protection) was not 
invoked as it is invoked by the Dyer bill, and (2) that the Dyer bill, 
to be constitutional, must be shown to be “ directed alone against State 
action,’”’ as I hope to show that it is directed. By the same course of 
reasoning we must also put aside such cases as Logan v. United States 
(144 U. S. 263), where lynchers of a United States marshal’s prisohers 
were held to be subject to Federal indictment. That case involved the 
rights of a citizen of the United States, and this fact gave the Federal 
Government eeu to act directly upon individuals as distinguished 
from the State. 

(b) The Dyer bill does not invoke the power of the United States to 
enforce the thirteenth amendment, which prohibits slavery and involun- 
tary servitude, 

Accordingly, we can eliminate such cases as Hodges v. United States 
(208 U. 8. 1), where it was held that the Federal Government could 
not by legislation act against persons intimidating negroes from working 
for wages. This decision was placed on the ground that inability to 
contract was not an essential element of slavery. Also we can disregard 
the Slaughterhouse cases and the Civil Rights cases (109 U. 8. 8), in 
so far as they deal with the thirteenth amendment. On the authority 
of Hodges v. United States, the Supreme Court, in United States v. 
Powell, defeated an attempt of Congress to deal with individual 
lynchers. It is_to be noted, however, that the indictment of the 
lynchers in the Federal court was under sections 5508, 5509, Revised 

tatutes, prohibiting conspiracy to injure a citizen in his enjoyment of 
rights secured to him by the Constitution. The court in the Hodges 
case said, by Mr. Justice Brewer (P. 14): 

“That prior to the three post bellum amendments to the Constitution 
the National Government had no jurisdiction over a wrong like that 
charged in this indictment is conceded ; that the fourteenth and fifteenth 
amendments do not justify the legislation is also beyond dispute, for 
er, as repeatedly held, are restrictions upon State action, and no 
action on the part of the State is complained of.” 

We are thus brought squarely to the question, Do the provisions of 
the oe aim to reach the lynching evil by acting on individuals 
or on States 

(II) The proposed law constitutes appropriate Federal action under 
the fourteenth amendment to prevent the individual State from denying 
to persons within its jurisdiction the equal protection of its laws, 


We find the solid ground of fact under our feet at once when we 
regard the proposed law from this angle, for the States in fact do not 
give equal protection. 

You know and I know, everybody, even the individual members of 
the Supreme Court know, that the victims of lynching mobs do not 
get the equal protection of the State’s laws, that State and county 
officials do not try to prevent this crime as they try to prevent other 
crimes, that they do not try to punish this crime as they try to punish 
other crimes. his is susceptible of overwhelmingly convincing demon- 
stration. And it is of the ee importance, in my estimation, that 
a strong record, showing in graphic detail the unequal protection 
afforded the victims of | nehing mobs, should be made before the com- 
mittee which has the bill under consideration, or in whatever place and 
manner is anate riate, so that this record can be brought before the 
Supreme Court when it passes on the constitutionality of the law. 

It is worth noting in passing that it is in accord with the funda- 
mental purpose of this amendment for the Federal Government to take 
action to insure the negroes particularly equal protection. Their plight 
was the cause of the amendment being adopted; their plight now is the 
occasion of this legislation. 

But is such ore as the negroes suffer in connection with 
lynchings the denial of equal protection by the States which the Con- 
stitution prohibits? To anticipate suck an objection we should next ob- 




































































































































































































































































































































































” declared against such denial. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SEN ATE. 


eae that inequality in administration is a denial of equal protection 
of the jaws. 

It hardly seems possible to make any definition which more exactly 
fits the existing conditions with respect to lyncbings than the con- 
stitutional phrase ‘‘ deny the equal protection of tue laws.” It is clear 
that this must not be taken to mean only the pasiage of discriminating 
statutes or ordinances. The language of the provision we rely on is 
spacey distinct from the lan, e of the preceding provisos against 
discriminating legislation, which is that “‘no State shall make or en- 
force any law which shall abridge the privileges or immunities,” etc. ; 
not to deny that equal protection of laws imports not only an obligation 
to make no laws which discriminate but eendz an ob sep tice to en- 
force all State laws in existence, so that all persons within the juris- 
diction of the State enjoy equal protection from them. But the Supreme 
Court has said this very exactly: 

“The denial of rights given by the fourteenth amendment need not 
be by legislation.” (Saunders v. Shaw, 244 U. 8S. 317, P- * 

So, in Tarrance v. Florida (188 U. 8. 519), Mr. Justice Brewer said, 
page 520 (the italics are antpe) 3 

“The contention of. plaintiffs in error is that they were denied the 
equal protection of the laws by reason of an actual discrimination 
against their race. The law of the State is not challenged but its ad- 
ministration is complained of. As said by their counsel: 

“* We do not contend that the colored men are discriminated against 
by any law of the State in the selection of names for jury duty, nor 
do we contend that a negro being tried for a criminal offense is en- 
titled to a jury composed wholly or in part of members of his race, but 
we do claim that when a negro is tried for a criminal offense he is en- 
titled to a jury selected without any discrimination against his race 
on account of race, color, or previous condition of servitude; and when 
this is not the case he is denied the equal protection of the laws as 
ers by the fourteenth amendment to the Constitution of the 

nited States.’ 

“Such an actual discrimination is as potential in creating a denial 
of equality of rights as a discrimination made by law. But such an 
actual discrimination is not presumed. It must be proved or admitted. 

Again, in Yick Wo v. Hopkins (118 U. S._356), which seems to me 
a decision helpful to the Dyer bill, plaintif® in error titioner for 
writ of habeas corpus below) maintained that the ordinance under 
which he was imprisoned was unconstitutional. The ordinance made it 
unlawful to maintain laundries under certain circumstances “ without 
having first obtained the consent of the board of supervisors.” The 
opinion of the court below (quoted in the statement of facts) contains 
the following significant declaration (at pp. 862 and 363) : 

“If the facts appearing on the face of the ordinance, on the petition 
and return, and admitted in the case, and shown by the notorious 
public and municipai history of the times, indicate a purpose to drive 
out the Chinese laundrymen and not merely to reguiate the _ busi- 
ness for the public safety, does it not disclose a case of violation 
of the provisions of the fourteenth amendment to the National Con- 
stitution * * *? That it does mean prohibition, as to the Chinese, 
it seems to us must be apparent to every citizen of San Francisco 
who has been here long enough to be familiar with the cause of an 
active and aggressive branch of public opinion and of public notorious 
events. Can a court be blind to what must necessarily be known to 
every intelligent person in the State?” 

Mr. Justice Matthews, in delivering the opinion of the court, said 
(pp. 378 and 374) (italics mine) : 2 

‘* * * The facts shown establish an administration directed so 
exclusively against a peryreiee class of persons as to warrant and 
require the conclusion that, whatever may have been the intent of the 
ordinances as adopted, they are applied by the public authorities 
charged with their administration, and thus representing the State 
itself, with a mind so unequal and oppressive as to amount to a prac- 
tical denial by the State of that equal protection of the laws which 
is secured to the petitioners as to all other persons, by the broad and 
benign visions of the fourteenth amendment to the Constitution o 
the United States. Though the law itself be fair on its face an 
— in appearance, yet if it is applied and administered by 
public authority with an evil eye and an unequal hand, so as practi- 
cally to make unjust and illegal discriminating between rsons in 
similar circumstances, material to their rights, the denial of equal 
rights is still within the prohibition of the Constitution. This princi- 
ple_of interpretation has been sanctioned by this court in Henderson 
vt. Mayor of New York (92 U. S. 259); Chy Ling v. Freeman (92 U. 
8S. 275); Ex parte Virginia (100 U. 8. 339); Neal v. Delaware (103 
U, 8. 370) ; and Som Hing v. Crowley (113 U. 8S. 702). 


* * * * ¥ * * 


“The fact of this discrimination is admitted. No reason for it is 
shown, and the conclusion can not be resisted that no reason for it 
exists except hostility to the race and apenmenity to which the peti- 
tioners belong, and which in the eye of the law is not justified. The 
discrimination is therefore illegal, and the public administration 
which enforces it is a denial of the equal protection of the laws and 
a violation of the fourteenth amendment of the Constitution.” 

I believe that the Supreme Court will come to adopt the reasoning 
ably expressed by Krekel, D. J., in- his charge to the jury in United 
States v. Blackburn (Fed. Cas. No. 14603) : 

“By the equal protection of the laws spoken of in the indictment 
is meant that the ordinary means and appliances which the law has 
provided shall be used and put in operation in all cases of violation 
of law. Hence if the outrages and crimes shown to have been com- 
mitted in the case before you were well known to the community 
at large, and that community and the officers of the law willfully 
failed to employ the means provided by law to ferret out and bring 
to trial the offenders because of the victims being colored, it is a 
depriving them of the equal protection of the law.” 

aving established that in fact the victims of the lynchings, gener- 
ally negroes, are being denied. the equal protection of the laws by the 
States, in the sense contemplated by the fourteenth amendment, we 
next come to the question whether the proposed law is “ epereretate 
legislation” to enforce the prohibition which the Constitution has 
We find it settled law that in forcing 
0 afford the equal protection of the laws the Federal Gov- 
upon such individuals as are the agents of 
the State, and whose act or neglect constitutes the denial by the State 
of the equal protection. 


This was strikingly exemplified in Ex parte Virginia (100 U. 8S. 339), 
where the petition of J. D. Coles, a county judge of Virginia, for writ 
of habeas corpus was denied and the act under which he was indicted 
for excluding ne from his ju list was found constitutional. 
The act provided that no citizen otherwise qualified should be dis- 
qualified for jury service on account of race, color, or previous con- 


the State 
ernment can act directl 


dition of servitude, and that any officer or other person charged with 
any duty in the selection or summoning of jurors who shall exclude 
or fail to summon any citizen for the cause aforesaid shall, on con- 


viction thereof, be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and be fined net 
more than $5,000. . 

Mr. Justice prong says, on page 345, that in Strauder v., West 
Mc's > 03) : 

“We 


(100 U. 8. 

held that immunity from any such discrimination is one of 
the equ rights of all persons, and that any withholding it by a 
State is a denial of the equal protection of the laws within the mean- 
ing of the amendment.” 


The court says further (p. 345) of the fifth section of the amend- 


ment : 

“Tt is not said that the judicial power of the General Government 
shall extend to enforcing the prohibitions and to protecting the rights 
and immunities granted. It is not said that branch of the Govern- 
ment shall be authorized to declare void any action of a State in 
violation of the prohibition, It is the powers of Congress whien have 
been enlarged. ongress is authorized to enforce the prohibition b 
appropriate legislation. * * Whatever legislation is appropri- 
ate—that is, adapted to carry out the objects the amendments have 
in view—whatever tends to enforce submission to the prohibitions 
they contain, and to secure to all persons the enjoyment of perfect 
equality of civil rights and equal protection of the laws against State 
denial or invasion, if not prohibited, is brought within the domain 
of congressional power. 

* * a * * * * 


“It is said the selection of jurors for her courts and the adminis- 
tration of ber laws belong to each State; that they are her rights. 
* * * But in exercising her rights, a State can not disregard the 
limitations which the Federal Constitution has applied to her power. 
73 Nor can she deny to the General Government the right to 
exercise all its granted powers though they may interfere with the full 
eemeemeent ot rights she would have if those powers had not thus been 
granted. 

“We have said the prohibitions of the fourteenth amendment are 
addressed to the. States. * * * State acts 7 its legislative, 
its executive, or its judicial authorities. It can act in no other way. 
The constitutional provision, therefore, must mean that no agency 
of the State, or of the officers or — by whom its powers are 
exerted, shall deny to any person within its jurisdiction the equal 
Protection of the laws. * Power was given to Congress to 
enforce its provisions by appropriate legislation. Such legislation 
must act upon persons, not upon the abstract thing denominated a 
State, but upon the persons who are the agents of the State in the 
denial of the rights which were intended to be secured. Such is the 
act of March 1, 1875, and we think it was fully authorized by the 
Constitution.” : 

As lately as 1912 in Home Telephone & Telegraph Co. v. Los Angeles 
(227 U. 8S. 278), Mr. Chief Justice White said, at pages 286 and 287: 

“# * * ‘The provisions of the (fourteenth) amendment ns con- 
clusively fixed by previous decisions are generic in their terms, are 
addressed, of course, to the States, but also to every person whether 
natural or judicial who is the repository of State power. 

ae The settled construction of the amendment is that 
it presupposes the possibility of an abuse by a State officer or 
representative of the powers possessed and deals with such a con- 
tingency.” 

And at page 296: 

“The immediate and efficient Federal right to enforce the contract 
clause of the Constitution as against those who violate or attempt 
to violate its prohibition, which has always been exerted without 
question, is but typical of the power, Which exists to enforce the 
guaranties of the fourteenth amendment.” 

‘ ~~ provisions of the Dyer bill are within the scope of these 
ecisions. 

The bill is entitled ®An act to assure to persons within the juris- 
diction of every State the equal protection of the laws.” 

The definition placed on the lynching mob is an assemblage which 
is usurping the State’s prerogative to prevent and punish crime. 
I suggest here the alteration of line 5, age 2, “to the citizens of 
the United States by its Constitution ” to read “to persons within 
the jurisdictions of the several States, or to citizens of the United 
States, by the Constitution of the United States,” this in order 
to make it clear that the bill is resting on the principle of equal pro- 
tection and not on the rights of Unfted States citizens. 

Section 2 creates a reasonable presumption of denial of equal pro- 
tection from the State’s failure, neglect, or refusal to “ provide and 
maintain protection to the life of any person within its jurisdiction 
against a mob”; the presumption does not arise merely from failure 
actually to prevent or punish the taking of life, which might be held 
unreasonable, but from failure to provide and maintain protection. 
It is easy to show that the States are providing and maintaining 
this within reasonable buman limits, except as to lynching. 

Section 3 acts upon the State or municipal officer in the same 
way that the statute declared constitutional in Ex parte Virginia acted 
on the county judge. The officer is held because ye him the 
State fails, neglects, or refuses to make all reasonable efforts to pre- 
vent or punish homicide when committed under certain circumstances, 
thereby denying the equal protection of the laws to the victim slain 
under those circumstances. 

There is perhaps more question as to the provision against “ those 
who so conspire, combine, or confederate with such officer” (lines 
10 to 12, p. 3), but they are conspiring with the State itself to deny 
the equal protection of its laws. It would be highly desirable to have 
such a provision sustained by the Supreme Court; if it should not be 
pps under section 8, would not invalidate any other provision of 

e law. 

Section 4, giving the Federal court jurisdiction to prosecute in 
case of a refusal, failure, or inability on the part of State agencies 
to prosecute, constituting a denial of equal protection, should be 
held constitutional under the opinion of Mr. Justice Strong in Vir- 
ginia v. Rives (100 U. 8, 313, at 318) [italics mine] ~ 

“Congress by virtue of the fifth section of the fourteenth amend- 
ment may enforce the prohibitions wherever they are disregarded by 
either the legislative, the executive, or the judicial department of 
the State. The mode of enforcement fs left to its diseretion. [It may 
secure the right—that is, enforce its recognition—by removing the 
case from a State court in which it is denied into a Federat court 
where it will be acknoirledged. Of this there can be no reasonable 
doubt. Removal of cases from State courts into courts of the United 
States has been_an acknowledged mode of protecting rights ever 
since the foundation of the Government. Its constitutionality has 
never been seriously doubted.” 












































































































































































































































































































































































































































Secfion 5 certainly is designed to act upon the State and not upon 
individuals in the traditional way of imposing a fine on the municipal 
bedy. If it be said that the power to tax the State subdivision is the 
power to destroy, the answer. must be that Congress is authorized 
the Constitution of the United States to go to such stern measures if 
they are necessary to prevent the denial to a man of the equal pro- 
tection of the laws. y 

I suggest changing “should ” to “shall” in line 13, page 4. 

aor 6 can not be complained of if the preceding sections are ap- 
proved. 

Section 7 oe to the Federal authority derived from treaties. 
Sections 8 and 9 are unexceptionable. 

Now, sir, I urge upon you the conclusion that you should not refuse 
to force this bill out of committee and urge its passage with all the 
power at your command merely because neither you nor I can guar- 
antee that the Supreme Court is fine to take the view of this bill 
that I have set forth above. The bill is very ably drawn. It is prob- 
ably the best bill that can be framed under the 7 artificial 
restrictions of our Constitutién. It ought to be held constitutional by 
the Supreme Court. I think fit is entirely true to say that the court 
can hold the bill constitutional on sound reasoning if it wants to. This 
is a case, therefore, where the problem ought to be put squarely up to 
the court; it is not a case of ssing the responsibility to the court 
because the legislature does not want to incur the popular odium of 
refusing the remedial] statute. 

But look at the matter from a broader point of view. Suppose the 
constitutionality of the act doubtful. The evil is rampant, it is hellish 
in particular instances, it is dangerous to the Nation in its increasing 
threats of race war and mob rule. To cure such a cruel cancer in our 
body politic every curative force should be set in motion. Even if the 
eourt should make vain your efforts, it is tremendously important that 
the most representative body in the world should go on record as = 
poring lynching and desiring to stamp it out. At least the lyncher wi 
no longer be able to say that the toleration he and his neighbors feel 
for his bloody sport exists also in a Congress which raises no protest- 
ing voiee. We need not deceive ourselves that this law, even if up- 
held to the last comma and euforeed fearlessly, is going of itself to 
do away with lynching. No law perfectly fulfills its object until the 
public sentiment behind it renders it practically superfiuous. The nec- 
essary change of public opinion must perhaps be effected by publicity, 
education, example; possibly by the removal of such fear as may beset 
the whites through agencies such as a State constabulary to insure 
against crimes in sparsely settled districts by blacks against whites as 
well as by whites against blacks; but those are other questions. The 
first step, the step which we are looking now to you to take, is to re- 
port out the Dyer bill and to get it passed by the ate. 

Very respectfully, 
HerrerT K. Stock Ton. 

The committee has devoted much time and earnest thought to the 
consideration of this bill and has reached the conclusion that as 
amended the bill is constitutional and should pass. That conclusion 
is reached by different processes of reasoning and by reliance on differ- 
ent provisions of the Constitution; but whatever process of reasoning 
is adopted or whatever a of the Constitution are relied on, we 
hold that the proposed legislation is “ anpre riate legislation" to cure 
or prevent the evil of lynching wherever in the United States and sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction thereof that evil exists or is committed. 

White or black, “ all persons born or naturalized in the United States 
and subject to the jurisdiction thereof are citizens of the United 
States,” and no State may by affirmative legislative, judicial, or execu- 
tive action. or by failure, neglect, or refusal to act, deprive any person 
of life, liberty, or pro 'y without due process of law, or deny to any 
person within its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws. 

A careful and dispassionate study of the provisions cf this bill as 
amended will, the committee thinks, convince Senators that it is “ ay 
propriate legislation,” within the competency ef Congress to enact, to 
safeguard and protect those rights to life, rty, and property which 
are guaranteed by the Constitution of the United States. 

The pespenes ——- is not, and should not be considered, in any 
sense sectional. he evil it is designed to cure is not confined to any 
particular section or State, north or south, east or west. This mon- 
strous evil, which is a disgrace te the Nation, we should strive to wipe 
eut by a firm and just exercise of every legitimate power conferred 
upon and residing in the Federal Government. 

The proposed slation is not an invasion or subversion of the 
rights of the States, nor is it designed to relieve the States from the 

rformance of their duty to secure to all persons within their several 
urisdictions equal preeeee of the laws; on the contrary, the pro- 
posed legislation is in aid of the several States and will be partially 
Oe ptateees Oe the people of the several States. 

It is sincerely hoped and confidently believed that the early passage 
of this bill as amended will have a salutary effect and go far toward 
insuring that “equal protection of the laws,’ State and Federal, to 
which “all persons born or naturalized in the United States and sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction thereof” are entitled. 

American citizenship is indeed a b of honor; it should be, and 
this bill seeks to make it, a shicld protection to every American 
citizen, man, woman, and child, native and na , who stands on 
American soil, hedged round and guarded, as they are, by the Consti- 
tution of the United States. 


D. C. DARROCH. 


Mr. CAMERON, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 2946) for the relief of D. C. 
Darroch, reported it without amendment and submitted a re- 
port (No. 838) thereon. 


OFFICER IN CHARGE OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS. 


Mr. WADSWORTH introduced a bill (S. 8873) fixing the 
rank of the officer of the United States Army in charge of 
public buildings and grounds, which was read twice by its title 
and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

THE TARIFF. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 

consideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to 


regulate commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the 
industries of the United States, and for other purposes. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
pending question. 

The Reapine Gerrx. ‘The pending question is on the amend- 
ment of the committee as modified, which is to strike out para- 
graph 1108.and to insert in lieu thereof: 

Par. 1108. Woven fabrics, weighing not more than four ounces per 

uare yard, wholly or in chief value of wool, valued at not more than 
80 cents per pound, 40 cents per pound and 50 per cent ad valorem ; 
valued at more than 80 cents per pound, 49 cents pe pound and 50 
per cent ad valorem: Provided, That if the warp of any of the fore- 
going is wholly of cotton or other vegetable fiber, the duty shall be 

cents per pound and 50 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I think I had 
proceeded on yesterday with my discussion in opposition to the 
amendment of the committee to the paragraph up to the point 
where I was about to make a comparison between the rates 
proposed by the Senate committee and the rates named in the 
Underwood law. 


COMPARISON WITH THE BMERGENCY Law. 


The emergency law provided for a compensatory duty of 45 
cents per pound upon all woolen manufactures, including, of 
course, these dress goods, in addition to the protective duty of 
35 per cent on dress goods, linings, and so forth, and 40 per cent 
on mohair fabrics already imposed in the Underwood law. 
That this compensatory duty of 45 cents per pound, plus the 
Underwood rate of 35 per cent on the main class of goods, 
namely, dress goods, constituted .a formidable barrier to impor- 
tations is shown by the fact that importations declined from a 
monthly average of from 125,000 to 150,000 pounds prior to the 
enactment of the emergency law to from one-third to one-half 
of this quantity since the passage of the emergency law. 


COMPARISON WITH THE UNDERWOOD RATE. 


The Underwood rate upon dress goods, linings, and so forth, 
as upon other wool fabrics was 35 per cent, no distinction being 
drawn between dress goods and cloths, Upon mohair fabrics, 
which fall largely in paragraph 1108 of the Senate bill, the 
duty in the Underwood law was 40 per cent, but these are 
relatively unimportant. So far as the protective rates are con- 
cerned, it is apparent that the Senate text raises the duty 40 
per cent on the cheaper dress goods and 55 per cent upon those 
of higher value. 

Was the Underwood protective rate sufficient to cover the 
difference in conversion costs? Attention is called toa table 
in an article entitled “The Tariff Board and Wool Legisla- 
tion,” by William §. Culbertson, House Document No. 50, 
Sixty-third Congress, second session. ‘This table derives from 
the findings of the old Tariff Board computations of the dif- 
ference between conversion costs here and in the United King- 
dom on a large number of samples of wool fabrics. On va- 
rious samples that would be included under paragraph 1108 
the ad valorem duties necessary to cover the difference in 
eee custs here and in the United Kingdom were as 
follows: 


The Secretary will state the 


Ad valorem 
Tate neces- 
saty to 
cover dif- 
ference in 
converaion 
cost. 


Name of cloth. 


Women’s 
Women’s ali-wool blue serge 
Women’s all-wool sacking 


¢ 
vesegenes 
SSRBERSEB 





Thus, taking these samples as representative, it is apparent 
that the rate of 35 per cent subsequently enacted into the Un- 
derwood law represented a very liberal average of the ad va- 
lorem duties necessary to cover the difference between conver- 
sion cost here and abroad as indicated in the table above. 

It may, of course, be argued that the great changes in prices 
and labor costs since 1913 have in part invalidated these fig-, 
ures. This argument can not be sustained. The fact of the 
matter is that while labor costs have greatly increased both 
here and abroad there is no evidence to be found that the ratio 
of the domestic to the British conversion cost is any iarger 
than it was before the war. This matter is discussed in great 
detail in a report issued by the Tariff Commission in 1920, 
entitled “A Survey of the British Wool-Manufacturing In- 
dustry. 








For instance, on page 76 of this report, it is interesting to 
note the following—referring to the comparison of the manu- 
facturing cost, other than combing and spinning, here and in 
England: 


For manufacturin 
been secured indicate that 


proper and dyeing, the data which have as yet 

the difference in. both aoe. a 
ha for fancy cloths, would surely be below the low figure 1911 
(100 per cent) and perhaps as low as from 60 to 80 per cent. 

Nor does a comparison of prices seem to reflect any increased 
advantage to the British manufacturer in the matter of conver- 
sion, ag is indicated by the following table and comment thereon 
contained on pages 80 and 81 of the same report: 


Comparative prices of certain sogek ciethe in England and the United 
ates. 











prices 
Type of fabric. 
ng 
plus 
profit. 
BOY MODs Renndencedssrersvasocdcccenesdensccensscsccsanc $4. 90 $4.14 
OO 5. ncaa suucmnocadphiadecthdtadsstbaddanbiecend 5. 50 5. 06 
Botan tek Madscospatnpessnereshaedarscesvdennasesorn rcs 3. = : = 
otany Pe GI, cccdswconccdbadeesciocsepeincsadond L . 
Cotton warp henrietta pO ods og dikes deudocabnidavenebdesune’ 49 67 
Cotton warp, luster sicilian . .. . 734 -9 
Crossbred unfinished worsted. 6.75 4.50 
Fancy worsted. .............. ey 11. 00 5.58 
BOR SIE i Vande nctet tien ode teed condnsgenqocetitiivag es 4.25 141 





* While there are im 


rtant ir larities among these figures, 
conclusions are 


bly warranted. The tendency for English and 
American prices to approximate one another, aireeey noted in the case 
of tops and yarns, is here also evident. 

minor variations between the estimates of 
actually prevailing, there are obviously cloths of several types with 
regard. to which no considerable differences of price exist between the 
English and American markets, while in some instances the domestic 
manufacturer really has an advantage. It is noteworthy in this con- 
nection to recall that in a similar, though more comprehensive, com- 
parison made by the Tariff Board in 1911 there was no fabric of which 
the English price was higher than the American, nor, indeed, any 
which came nearer than 20 per cent of the American price. 

Again, the difference in comparative advantage among the several 
types f cloth is fairly clear. Values:in the two markets are much 
closer together in the case of serges and cotton-warp dress goods than 
in that of fancy fabrics. With regard to the former, no importation 
is possible, at least over the 35 per cent duty of the peamnt tariff 
law, but for the latter the present rate is apparently inadequate. Just 
where the dividing line lies and to what extent the domestic production 
of cloths is of the more self-sufficient types could be determined only 
by a wide and thoroughgoing inquiry. 

It is apparent from the foregoing quotation that, at the time 
that this report was written at least, prices did not reflect 
any advantage in labor cost in the British oyer the domestic 
industry comparable to the very high rates of duty provided in 
paragraph 1108 of this bill. 

In view of this information, the latest and most accurate 
available, how can a protective duty of 50 per cent and 55 per 
cent on the wool fabrics included in paragraph 1108 be justified? 

Finally, a further criterion of whether a rate of 35 per cent 
is sufficient is provided by the movement of the imports since 
the enactment of the law. 

In the first six months of the calendar year 1914 imports of 
dress goods, linings, and so forth, amounted to 5,987,628 pounds, 
and in the fiscal year 1915 they amounted to 7,797,435 pounds. 

The census does not segregate the lighter-weight fabrics, 
such as dress goods, from the heavier-weight fabrics, such as 
cloths. But, considering that the production of all fabrics in 
1914 was 522,919,228 square yards and in 1919 was 491.961,000 
square yards—equivalent to 298,190,000 pounds—it is quite ap- 
parent that the imports which followed the enactment of the 
Underwood law could not have been a serious handicap to the 
domestic industry. Some idea of the size of our production of 
dress goods is indicated by the 1909 census figures, as shown on 
page 153 of the old Tariff Board’s report. The total production 
of dress goods, linings, and so forth, is shown as 231,399,981 
square yards. On this basis, also, the imports above shown 
were very small. In fact, the imports which followed the en- 
actment of the Underwood law did not increase in anything like 
the proportion which might have been anticipated as a result 
of the material reduction made in the duty. Indeed, consider- 
ing the fact that there is always a holding back of goods in 
anticipation of a reduction of duty, the increase in importations 
was a rather moderate one. In fact, while the quantities of 
dress goods imported under the Payne-Aldrich Act are stated 
partly in square yards and partly in pounds, so that they can 
not be compared with those under the Underwood law, the 
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COMPARISON WITH THE PAYNE-ALDRICH LAW. 

The rates on these light-weight fabrics in the Payne-Aldrich 
law were as follows: 

On dress goods, and so forth, containing a cotton warp, the 
rate ranged from 7 cents per square yard plus 50 per cent on 
those falling in the lower bracket to 8 cents per square yard 
plus 55 per cent on those falling in the higher bracket, with 
an additional proviso that any such goods weighing more than 
4 ounces should take the same duty as cloths, less 5 per cent. 

On dress goods, and so forth, not containing a cotton warp, 
the rate ranged from 11 cents per square yard plus 50 per cent 
to 11 cents per square yard plus 55 per cent. 

So far as the protective ad valorem rates are concerned, it 
is apparent that the rates in the Senate bill are substantially 
the same as those in the Payne-Aldrich law. Of course, this 
does not mean, -necessarily, that the manufacturer would be 
afforded the same amount of protection in this bill as in the 
Payne-Aldrich law, for, as has been previously stated, the old 
Schedule K was loaded with concealed protection in addition to 
the very liberal unconcealed protection which it afforded. In 
fact, the net protection accorded to the manufacturer by the 
Payne-Aldrich law was so absurdly high that it is a small com- 
pliment to the present bill to say that the dress-goods rates 
probably afford a somewhat lower net protection to the manu- 
facturer than did the Payne-Aldrich rates. 

For example, the old Tariff Board report shows that on cot- 
ton-warp dress goods the compensatory duties of 7 and § cents 
per square yard—depending upon the value—worked out so that, 
with a duty of 11 cents per pound on grease wool, the compen- 
satory duty of 7 cents per square yard—or 56 cents per pound, 
assuming a 2-ounce cloth—was predicated upon a ratio of 57; 
pounds of grease wool for each pound of fabric. Even when 
assuming 3 ounces of wool per square yard, the compensation 
was 374 cents per pound—only 6% cents less than 44 cents, the 
maximum compensation on cloth—and when assuming only 
1 ounce of wool the compensation amounted to $1.12 per pound. 
The situation was similar for the cotton-warp goods (upon which 
the compensatory duty was 8 cents per square yard) and for 
dress goods not having a cotton warp. The compensatory rates 
on these latter were predicated upon the assumption of an 
average shrinkage from grease wool to goods ranging all the 
way from 75 per cent on a 4-ounce fabric to 874 per cent on a 2- 
ounce fabric; i. e., they d@ssumed a ratio of grease wool to 
fabric ranging from 4 to 1 and higher. In all of these cases it 
is apparent that the ratios upon which the compensatory duties 
were based were absurd, for the Tariff Board clearly showed 
that even the 4 to 1 ratio was grossly excessive. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that with the concealed protection as here 
shown, in addition to the very high ad valorem duties, no in- 
vasion of our markets by foreign competitors was possible— 
not even a faint threat; 

However, when we say that the net protection afforded by 
the Payne-Aldrich law was probably somewhat higher than that 
in the Senate bill, owing to the concealed protection in the com- 
pensatory rates, this does not mean that the total cost to the 
consumer in the present bill will be less, for in reckoning this 
latter we must also consider the compensatory duty neces- 
sitated by the very high duty upon raw wool. So far as the 
consumer is concerned, it matters not whether the benefits of 
the duty—both compensatory and protective—imposed upon 
the fabrics in the clothing which he wears go to the wool- 
grower or to the wool manufacturer. The consequences are 
just the same to him. 

RECAPITULATION OF THE DISCUSSION RELATING TO DRESS GOODS. 


The foregoing discussion clearly shows— 

First. That the protective rates in the Senate bill are sub- 
stantially the same as in the Payne-Aldrich law. 

Second. That the net protection to the manufacturer in the 
Payne-Aldrich law was probably somewhat higher, owing to the 
larger amount of concealed protection in the compensation rates. 

Third. That the protection in the Senate bill is from 40 to 55 
per cent higher than in the Underwood law. 

Fourth. That the rate of 35 per cent in the Underwood law is 
substantially in accord with the average of the rates shown as 
necessary upon dress goods in a very careful analysis of the 
Tariff Board figures prepared by one who is now a member of 
the Tariff Commission. 

Fifth. That there has been no change in the ratio of con- 
version cost here and in the United Kingdom of a character 
which would tend to invalidate the conclusions drawn from the 
earlier investigation. 

Sixth. That the rates named in the Senate amendment, if 


value of the imports in 1914 and 1915 was even smaller than | effective, will result in higher prices to the consumer than under 


in 1909 and 1910, and about the same as in 1911. 


any previous laws. 
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I have sent the expert. to telephone. to the 


Mr., SMOOT. 
department to see if they have any written decision: upon: the 
question, But the Senator and I agrée as to the wording used 
in this schedule. 

Mr, LENROOT. ‘The Senator will,agree that if the 
decision should not be ‘clear on it; in conference it will be made 
Clear that it. is based upon. the aggregate quantity, the wool 
being more valuable than all other materials contained.’ 

Mr. SMOOT: There is no doubt of it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think the Senator from. Utah in his. last 
statement is absolutely correet, I think we have always.under- 
stood, and, the departments have always. held, that. where. the 
words)“ chief value” are used, as in this. bill, they meant if the 
wool.or.other material in. the article was.of, greater value than 
the other contents-—— 

Mr. SMOOT. All the other contents. 

Mr. SIMMONS,. Then. it.took the rate. 

Mr. SMOOT.. I. will say to the.Senator that if there is any 
doubt. about, it, after receiving werd from the commission, I 
will ask. unanimeus consent. that it.be changed; but. I. am quite 
sure there, will be no question about. it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I. would like to, call. the attention. of the 
Senator from Wiseonsin, at. this, point, to another circumstance 
which I think of very great importance in: connection with the 
“of chief. value” provision., It. is a common, thing for cloths 
to be made. of part wool and, part eotton,. “ fifty-fifty,” as. we 
say. Those are sold as woolen goods. They are woolen 
in the sense that the wool in them is of greater value than the 
cotton, and under the language of. this bill the duty would 


apply. 

Mr. SMOOT. The compensatory duty. does. not apply, be- 
eause we only give 40 cents on that instead of 49. 

Mr, SIMMONS. The duty does. apply, but is adjusted and 
regulated to some extent, to a very slight extent, however, by 
the cost. of the-article. 

Mr. LENROOT. If it were half cotton, of course there 
would be a hidden protection on aceount.of the weight. 

Mr. SMOOT, That is impossible. If it. were 50-50, as the 
Senator says, it would fall under the 40-cent rate instead. of 
the 49-cent rate, and that is midway between the 33 and the 
49 cent rate. 

Mr. LENROOT. If it were half wool, of course; under this 
rate of 40 cents, it is. assumed that 1yy pounds of wool was 
required.. So, whenever the cotton in the article would rise 
above nine thirty-thirds of the total weight, there, would be a 
hidden protection. 

Mr. SMOOT,. If it went over 25. per cent, or one-quarter of 
the 33 cents, which is 84, that would be.true.. But there is 
no such case. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am advised that; it.is possible to make a 
cleth with..33} per cent woel and the balanee of. other fiber, 
like cotton, in which, wool would. be the chief element. Of 
course, that would be.a very fine grade of wool.in value, 

Mr. SMOOT.. If. you put 66% per cent. cotton im the cloth, 
you would not find very much. weel.in it, and you. would never 
sell it to any people in the world as woolen goods, 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not know. whether you would or not. 
You would probably sell it as part wool and as. part cotton. 
The price would. probably be reduced on account of the fact 
that there was so much cotton in it. But certain. grades. of 
wool are mixed with certain grades.of cotton in the proportion 
of 1.to 2, where the wool would be.of more. value, 

Mr. LENROOT. Take a case. where wool is worth $1 a 
pound and cotton is worth 20 cents a pound. Two-thirds of 
the fabric in weight might be cotton, and yet the article would 
take the wool. compensatory duty. 

Mr. SIMMONS, Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. But no manufacturer is.ever going to spoil his 
goods so that he could, not get. anything out of the wool at all. 
It. you took. a blanket with cotton in it—I do not mean the 
warp, because that is taken care of, but I mean filling—and 
tried to wash that blanket, you would see whether there was 
any wool in it or not. 

Mr. LENROOT. I think that is. true. Quite often during 
my. life L,.have found that we buy things. as wool, but when we 
wash them we find. they are of something else. 

Mr. SIMMONS.. You. do not find it out until you buy them. 

Mr. SMOOT. No. manufacturer is. going to try. to build a 
reputation in that manuer, when. he knows. that. if he does 
that kind of thing he can not make a second sale, 

Mr... SIMMONS. I, think you. will. find that a. great. many 
goods on the market which are sold as. woolen goods contain 
less than.50 per cent wool. The other ingredients. may not. be 
altogether. cotton, bus of some other fiber. In that case the 


cloth would take the compensatory rate of practically all-wool 
goods,, only. reduced, somewhat, by. the value of the cloth. 

In instances it is. reduced: slightly, In the. case of 
these, “ ” goods, the reduction in. the cloth is but 
slight, because it is a very rare thing that you. get. all. wool 
goods, in this country. Where the. cost. is reduced only slightly 
the manufacturer. would. get. a compensatory duty upon @ 
pound. of, wool,. whereas. there was not a pound ef wool in the 
cloth, but only half a pound, se you certainly would have: con- 
capled protection there. Upom a half a.pound ofweolk he would 

be. getting at the rate of 66.cents a pound. 

Mr. LENROOT. I have some illustrations of that kind. 

Mr. SIMMONS.. That is, only modified by the price: of the 
cloth, and I say that modification is not sufficient to make. up 
the difference which. would. grow out of the duty in. case only 
one-half of it is. wool. 

Mr, SMOOT.. If it is, all. wool it is 49 cents, and we give a 
compensatory duty of only 40 cents.. There is a difference be- 
tween the,33 cents and the 40 cents of only 7 cents instead.of a 
difference between 33 and 49, which is 16. That is more than 
50. per cent of the compensatory duty on the, cleth, above the 
seoured wool, upon.that priced goods, I arrive at that. figure 
because I know just. about what will happen. in. makimg that 
class of goods. under normal conditions, 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator does not deny that in_ this 
sehedule there is concealed protection; i do not mean inten- 
tionally so, but inevitably se. 

Mr. SMOOT. In practice I do not. know. where it is. 

Mr. LENROOT. I think I shall be able to convince the 
Senator with reference to that point before I get through. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know what kind of goods it is in 
practice. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator just stated that if it is all 
wool it. gets 49 cents and. if it is not all wool it gets 40 cents. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is on goods of a certain price. 

Mr. SIMMONS, Suppose it is not all wool, but there is enough 
wool to get a duty. Suppose it is 50 per cent. wool, the com- 
pensatory duty is reduced to 40 cents instead of 49 cents, so 
that by reason of the fact that. there is 50 per cent of it cotton 
we would have to reduce the duty only 9 cents. 

Mr, SMOOT. Na; it would not be 50 per cent. cation. 

Mr. SIMMONS. In other words, if it is all wool it is en- 
titled to 49 cents, but if half of if is wool and half ef it, is 
cotton it is entitled to 40 cents. Is it: not perfectly clear that it 
is 40 cents in that case. for half'a pound of wook? 

Mr. LENROOT. I have an illustration right here that comes 
very.near to the illustration. stated by the Senator from North 
Carolina. I hold in my hand a letter from Mr. Dale, editor 
of Textiles, in which he incloses and permits me to use an 
editorial appearing in that magazine this. month. It. is on the 
question of hidden protection; and when. I say “hidden. pro- 
tection” I do not use it. in the sense of criticizing the com- 
mittee, because with the scheme or plan which the committee 
has adopted in the bill, if it is to. give a. proper compensatory 
protection where it is all pure wool, hidden protection on this 
plan necessarily results where a part of it is wool and would 
still take the full wool compensatory duty. 

Mr. Dale gives this illustration as to suitings, 54 inehes, 14 
ounces. Those would not come under the pending paragraph, 
of course; they would come under the next paragraph, but the 
illustration holds good. Snuitings, 54 inches, 14 ounces, value 
97 cents per pound; 42 per cent cotton and 58 per cent. wool, 
The duty upon a thousand pounds of this fabrie at 49 cents 
would be $490, or an ad valorem equivalent of 50.5 per cent. 
The 50 per cent. ad valorem, therefore, would amount to $485, 
making a total duty, compensatory and protective combined, of 
$975,. or 105 per cent. Remember, this was 42 per cent cotton 
and 58 per cent wool, and the compensatory duty actually 
required in the fabric, according to Mr. Dale, would mean, 870 
pounds of scoured wool paying’a rate of 33 cents a pound, or 
a total of $287.10, against an actual,compensatory duty covered 
in the paragraph of $490. Therefore the actual protection upon 
the piece of woolen suiting would amount to $687.90, or an ad 
valorem of 70.9 per cent instead of 50 per cent, as is provided 
in the bill. In other words, there is a hidden protection upon 
this piece of cloth of 20.9 per cent ad valorem, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I want to say to the Senator 
that I have quite a number of letters working it out in the same 
way, and there can not be any doubt about it. 

Mr. LENROOT. As I said, if the plan is, to be adepted, I do 
not know. that that. can.be avoided; but I want te ask the 
Senator from Utah this question: Under the phrase “ wholly or 
in chief value of wool,” it will be necessary fer the appraisers 
to appraise and ascertain all the elements in the fabric. They 








will have to ascertain and appraise the wool; they will have to 
ascertain and appraise the cotton or the wool extract or the 
wool waste, or whatever it may be, in order to arrive at a 
détermination of whether or not it is wool of chief value. Is 
not that correct? 

Mr. SMOOT. Not wool waste and not wool content of any 
kind. That they would not have to ascertain. All they would 
have to ascertain would be whether any silk or cotton was in 
it. The wool wastes are counted as wool. 

Mr. LENROOT. But they would have to ascertain the value, 

Mr. SMOOT. They would have to ascertain the value of the 
wool. 

Mr. LENROOT. ‘They would have to ascertain the value of 
everything other than wool. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; and that would only be cotton, unless it 
would be some few silk threads that may go into a suiting, and 
they do not amount to anything so far as value is concerned. 

Mr. LENROOT. If they have to ascertain. the value of the 
material other than wool, why would it not be equally possible 
for them to ascertain the wool content of the fabric in weight? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly they can. If it is cotton or vegetable 
fiber of any kind, they simply take the small piece of cloth, 
which they can put into an acid bath which eats out the vege- 
table fiber, and they then know what percentage of it is vege- 
table fiber. 

Mr. LENROOT. So they can ascertain the proportionate 
weight of wool in any given fabric? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; but they can not ascertain whether it is 
waste or whether it is wool. That it is impossible to ascertain. 

Mr. LENROOT. I understand, Then, if that is correct, why 
have not the committee, in providing for compensatory rates, 
provided for a compensatory rate upon the wool content in- 
stead of the entire weight of the fabric? 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not catch what the Senator means. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator said it was easily possible for 
the appraiser to ascertain the proportionate quantity of wool 
in a fabric or an article by weight. I grant that. Now, my 
question is, that being true, if the appraisers can ascertain 
whether a given article is 60 per cent or 50 per cent or 75 per 
cent of wool, why have not the committee provided compensa- 
tory duties upon the wool content of an article instead of the 
entire weight of the article? 

r. SMOOT. In that way, without putting in the value, they 
would have to test every single piece that came in. 

Mr. LENROOT. It would have to be done anyway. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no; not at all. They can very easily test 
first as to the value, which they must have, and then, if the 
value is low enough, it takes only 40 cents, and if it is higher 
it takes 49 cents. 

Mr. LENROOT. They, will have to test for value. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; they will have to test for the element of 
chief value, but not the value of the cloth. 

Mr. LENROOT. They will have to do that, and the Senator 
has said that it is easy also to determine by weight the propor- 
tionate content of the wool in the article. 

Mr. SMOOT. I would not want to give a rate of 49 cents 
here if the value of the cloth was low, made so by the putting 
in os all wool waste and having no cotton waste or cotton in it 
at all. 

Mr. LENROOT. No; of course not; but the committee could 
adopt here the same rule they have adopted elsewhere, allowing 
a lower compensatory rate for wool waste. 

Mr. SMOOT. But they can not ascertain the percentage of 
waste in it. 

Mr. LENROOT. No; they have to guess at it, just as the 
committee have done in the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. We have simply arrived at the value of the 
cloth, knowing that it could not be all wool. 

Mr. LENROOT. Exactly so; and in making their estimates 







much of it wool waste or other waste of wool, the committee 


all cotton or other material and give a compensatory duty based 
upon the wool alone. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon 
me, that applies to yarns as well as to cloth. 


















































the Carded Wool Manufacturers’ Association, 146 Summer 
Street, Boston, Mass. After discussing an ad valorem rate as 














ods adopted by the committee, the statement proceeds: 
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on a low value, in assuming that so much of it is pure wool, so | 


could then, according to the Senator’s own statement, eliminate | 


Mr. LENROOT. It certainly does. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the Senator pardon me a moment fur- | 
ther? 

Mr, LENROOT. Certainly. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have in my hand a statement sent me by 


the proper one to adjust the difficulty growing out of the meth- | 
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goods, recommendation tha 
mittee on December 14, 1921, and p beeen has oe ignored by both the 
Finance Committee and the Tariff mission 

Now, the Senator suggests dae way of ‘meeting the difficulty. 
It is a complete remedy, in my judgment, fur the difficulty 
growing out of the concealed protection in the compensatory 
duties. If it is necessary to find, as it is necessary to find, the 
content of chief value in any article where the rate of duty is 
to be determined by whether a given thing constt‘utes the ele- 
ment of chief value in the article, that happens tn the tariff 
schedule in a great many instances. In this particular instance 
it is no more difficult than in others. As the Senator very well 
said, it is absolutely necessary in the first instance for them to 
find that the element of chief value is cotton or wool and when 
they have found that, then they could apply the nd valorem 
principle to the wool. 

Likewise in the cloth, as the Senator has said, in order to 

determine the question of whether or not it is entitled to a 
compensatory duty at all, it is necessary to find that wool is 
the chief element of value. When that has been found, what 
is the difficulty in fixing the compensatory rate upon the basis 
of the percentage of the wool in the article instead of fixing it 
upon the total contents of the article? 
. Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I am frank to say X had 
supposed, without having had opportunity to make any careful 
inquiry into the subject, that there would be a considerable de- 
gree of difficulty in ascertaining the wool content; but the Sen- 
ator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], a woolen manufacturer and an 
expert upon this subject, states that there would not be such 
difficulty. That being so, I can not, for the life of me, see why 
this compensatory duty is not based upon the wool content so 
that we may at least prevent this hidden protection where the 
fabric or the article to from 30 to 50 per cent is made of some 
other material than wool. 

Mr. President, in order to test the sense of the Senate, ¥ 
move to amend the pending amendment by inserting after the 
word “pound,” in line 6, page 146, the words “ upon the wool 
content thereof.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The question is upon the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Wisconsin to the 
committee amendment, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I had not intended at this 
time to enter into a discussion of these compensatory duties, 
but the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] has brought 
the matter up, and I have some very decided views about it 
which I wish to express. Besides, I have some data in refer- 
ence to the matter which I wish to lay before the Senate. 

All during the discussion of the duties upon yarns and fab- 
rics, whenever it has been brought to the attention of the com- 
mittee that the rates proposed seemed to be outrageously ex- 
cessive, the Senator in charge of the bill has replied, “We are 
compelled to provide these high compensatory rates because of 
the duty which is placed upon wool.” Members of the committee 
have spoken of that duty rather apologetically as a rate they 
were forced to impose and as to which they could not help 
themselves. 

Mr. President, who is responsible for the high duties upon 
the raw material? The Republican Party in this Chamber 
have themselves placed those duties in the bill. That party 
alone is responsible for them. Republican Senators, therefore, 
can not excuse themselves when complaint is made that the com- 
pensatory rates are too high by saying ‘“ We were forced to make 
| them thus high because of the high rates on wool.” 

There has never been in the framing of a tariff bill in the 
United States a case of such gross discrimination as there is 
in the fixing of the duties upon raw wool in the pending meas- 
ure. It is entirely proper, Mr, President, to impose a fixed 
and rigid specific duty upon a product which is of uniform 
value and of reasonably uniform quality; there is no inequity 
in that. Every purchaser of the article pays a duty at the 
same rate and every producer gets the benefit of the same 
rate; but here we have an article, raw wool, that divides itself 
into as many parts and grades as do cotton and tobacco. Its 
value is determined altogether by its quality. We do not over- 
come that discrimination when we impose the same rate of 
duty upon the scoured content of wool of one grade as we 
' impose upon the scoured content of wool of another grade. It 
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is: true the duty applies to the same quantity in both cases; 
measured by weight; but the seoured content of certain wools 
is worth 20 cents a pound inthe foreign market to-day; deed, 
eertain inferior grades sell for as low as 16\cents ‘a pound in for- 
eign’) markets to-day, while the scowred content of another kind 
of wool is worth in the foreign market ‘$1.20 a pound: 

The: seoured content of certain lower grades of wool in this 
eountry to-day is selling in the Boston’ market at 41 cents a 
pound ; the scoured content of higher grades: of wool is sell- 
ing in the Boston market, I think, fer $1.85 a pound. I am not 
quite sure that: my figures are correct as to that, but they are 
substantially correct. Im between these’ two extremes there 
is a vast variety of wools in which the scoured content sells 
for one price and another price and another price according to 
its grade of coarseness or fineness. 

To levy'a flat and: rigid duty upen that raw material without 
any reference to its price: when the price ranges from 41 cents 
a pound to $1.35 a pound in the American market and from 
16 cents to $1.35 in the foreign market is to inject into this 
tariff bill with reference to this vital product, which is made 
the key to the duty wpon cloth and the clothes which the peo- 
ple wear, an element of uncertainty and of discrimination with- 
out a parallel; I think, in tariff history. 

This discrimination, resulting in the rankest imjustice to 
everybody concerned, especially to the consumer whe is the 
purchaser of the cloth, is necessarily carried forward in the 
duty on the yarn and om the cloth and on -the garments and 
other articles made of woolen goods, 

Mr. President, that could have been avoided. It can be no 
possible excuse for an injustice and a diserimination of this 
kind to say: that it was difficult to arrange it in any other way’; 
that there were administrative difficulties which were almost 
impossible to overcome, A rate of this sort that works this 
kind of injustice which is necessarily carried on, getting larger 
and larger until, in the last analysis, the people are the victims, 
ought not to be tolerated. To say that there is no other way 
by which we can tax these raw materials except by imposing 
a specific duty upon them in bulk, without reference to the 
grade or quality or value, is to repudiate the whole tariff his- 
tory of the country and the method of dealing with it that 
has heretofore been followed: It is also to confess that the 
present majority party is not able properly to formulate a 
tariff bill. 

At least; Mr. President, if the committee felt that there were 
administrative difficulties connected with ad valorem rates 
upon raw wool which could not be overcome without great 
trouble to the department, they might have divided the wool 
into classes, the classification to: be based upon the value or 
the quality, and might have imposed one specific rate upon one 
quality and a different specific rate upon another quality. 
That has been done heretofore; that would be better than the 
plan proposed in the pending bill, under which all are bulked 
together—the Australian wool, the New Zealand wool, the wools 
of all the countries of the world—without any reference to 
variety or quality, the same fixed, unyielding rate of duty being 
imposed upon each. The man who buys wool of a foreign value 
of 16 cents a pound in order to bring that wool into this couwn- 
try has to pay a duty of 33' cents a pound upon it, and in the 
last analysis the ultimate consumer of that article has to pay 
that rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I think the Senator will want 
to correct that statement. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am talking about a scoured pound. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator did not say that. 

Mr: SIMMONS. Of course, T am talking about a scoured 
pound, as is plain, or ought to be; to everyone. We are not 
dealing with woo! in the grease in this schedule at all. I am 
talking about the raw-wool schedule. There is no’provision there 
about taxing wool in the grease. Wool is taxed on the scoured 
content, and what I am saying is that there are certain classes 
of wool sold in Great Britain to-day as low as 16 cents a 
pound and there are other classes sold at $1.20 a pound, and 
to-day in the Boston market there are scoured wools of the 
lower grades selling for 41 cents a pound, and there are high- 
grade wools selling for $1.85 a pound. 

What I said was this, and the official records will bear me 
out: There is some wool sol? on the London market for 16 
cents a pound. I am referring to scoured content, of course, 
That wool, when it comes into this market, has to pay a duty 
of 38 cents a pound. That is practically twice as much as it 
costs in the foreign market. The man who brings in foreign 
wool that costs $1.20 a pound in Great Britain or anywhere else 


in the’ world pays only the 38 cents a pownd! Be pays asa duty’ 


one-third of the price of the wool be bought. ‘Phe other’ man, 
who buys the 16-cent wool, pays as a duty double the price at 
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which he bought the wool. I say that no such monstrous dis- 
crimination and injustice as that has ever before found its way 
into a tariff bill in this country: 

I am net going to argue the questien of whether it was entirely 
feasible to: impose an-ad valorem duty upen taw wools and carry, 
that forward im the products of raw woels ; but in the letter from 
the Carded Woolen Manufacturers’ Association, which I will ask 
te have published im the Recorp without reading, that question 
is: discussed, and TI think the conclusion is reached that it is en- 
tirely feasible. E want to say, however, that I ¢an go through 
this bill, and T can pick out various other provisions of it that 
assimilate themselves to this situation, in which we have found 
po teats to deal with it from the standpoint of ad valorem 
rates. 

Tt was not, however, that phase of the matter that I rose to 
discuss. I refer to that simply for the purpese of showing that 
the fundamental trouble about this whole situation is the er- 
reneous and the misleading and the discriminating method 
employed by the committee in fixing tts duty upon the raw 
material. That error having been once committed, of course it 
will pursue us to the end of this schedule, There is no escape 
from it. Senators do not avoid their responsibility to the public 
by saying, when we get to the cloths, that they are forced to 
place upon them these excessive and unheard-of duties, ranging 
as high as 100 per cent upen the coat that a man wears, becau 
of the high duties upen the raw material for which the mant- 
facturer must be compensated. They can not escape the blame 
with that sert of an excuse, because they are responsible for 
these high duties on raw wool and for the outrageously unjust 
and unequal manner in which they have imposed these rates, 
working wrong and injustice and discrimination all tlirough the 
sehedule. 

Now, Mr. President, I get to the subject that I really rose to 
discuss, and that is the subject of these compensatory rates. 
The rates that are imposed on woolens in this bill for the 
purpose of protection are very excessive, and they are wholly 
unnecessary and unjustified, as was proven by the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Watsu], who in the very able and exhaustive 
presentation that he made yesterday, showed conclusively that 
with respect to the most of the products of wool on which these 
high compensatory rates are imposed the Underwood rates have 
been so effective that they have reduced importations in many 
instances to a minimum, and in some instances have practically 
excluded importations. 

His facts and figures have not been disputed or overthrown ; 
and in that situation there would seem to be no excuse or equity 
in raising these rates higher, especially in view of the fact 
that the compensatory rates are going to put the price of these 
cloths up to a point where, in my judgment, very little wool of 
the lower grade will be imported, and we shall have a flood of 
domestic goods bearing the name of woolens made of shoddy and 
noils and the waste products of wool. 

The ability of the consumer to buy must sometimes be 
taken into consideration. Woolen goods are now so high that 
poor people have to put up with some substitute, or have to 
buy the very cheapest quality of woolen goods, which they 
understand to mean goods made out of cotton with a little 
shoddy or waste wool in it. With these high duties practically 
doubi.ag the price of many of the products of wool, especially 
the clothing worn by the common people as well as by the 
rich—an article that is absotutely necessary in certain sec- 
tions of the United States in times of winter—they will be so 
high that it will be difficult for the consumer of moderate 
means, especially the man who has to earn his living by the 
sweat of his brow, to buy anything except the very cheapest 
clothes made of these materials, or into which these materials 
enter to any extent whatsoever. In that situation, with the 
distress that exists among a large class of the consumers in 
America, with 50 per cent of them, the farming classes, unable, 
generally speaking, to make ends meet in their operations, mak- 
ing nothing upon their capital, and in many instances when 
fortunate enough to come out even, having no profits whatever, 
there is certainly no justification for levying these excessive 





| duties on the lower grades of raw wool, two or three times as 


high as the duties imposed on. the finer grades of raw wool, 
I repeat, there can be no excuse for the majority’s proposition 
of not only levying these high and excessive rates upon fhe raw 
material, which are carried forward in the finished product 
by way of compensation, but actually increasing in these con- 
ditions a protective rate that has for 9 or 10 years, when raw 
wool was free, proved adequate not only to protect the woot 
manufacturers of the United States but practically to exclude 
certain outstanding products of the woolen mills, giving our 
wool manufacturers a virtual monopoly of the market. which 
they have taken advantage of and greatly raised their prices; 
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indeed, they are to-day, by reason of protection which, is prac- 
tically an embargo, selling their goods at a rate out of propor- 
tion to the standard of wage and the standard of profit under 
which two-thirds of the people of this country are living. 

What do they want higher duties for, when the present duty 
is highly protective or prohibitive? When I have asked that 
question heretofore, when a situation exactly like this has de- 
veloped, the answer I have gotten, and the only answer, is: 
“ Well, if no importations are coming in, increasing the duty 
will do no harm.” Why, then, do they want these duties 
increased? As the able Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WALSH] yesterday showed, in this industry—and it is true of 
practically the whole textile industry; less so, probably, in the 
cotton industry than others, because in that industry the num- 
ber of mills is many times larger—but in the textile industry 
as in the steel industry of this country and in many other in- 
dustries of this country, unfortunately the process of consoli- 
dation and combination and agreement and monopoly has pro- 
gressed to the point where the industry has been either monopo- 
lized altogether or sufficiently controlled by monopoly methods 
to enable the producer to fix his price arbitrarily, subject only 
to two conditions: First, the amount that the traffic will bear ; 
second, the danger of foreign competition in case the price is 
raised above the level of the duty imposed. 

In most of these cases where the industry is monopolized or 
trust controlled as to prices, as in the case of the woolen indus- 
try, the price has been raised practically to the level of the 
present duty. They have not raised it higher because the min- 
ute they raise it higher they invite foreiga competition. They 
want to raise prices, and they are raising prices. There is not 
a day that we do not read in the newspapers of some increase 
in the price of woolen goods here and there. Since this bill has 
been under consideration the prices of certain woolen goods 
have advanced first 10 and then 25 per cent. They can not 
go any higher without inviting foreign competition. Probably 
present prices would have invited some but for the demoralized 
and crippled condition of the industries in the Old World.“ These 
protected profiteers want to go higher. They intend, the minute 
this bill is passed, to go higher. 

It is common knowledge that there is going to be a jacking 
up of prices all along the line as sovn as this bill is passed. 
Some men in the big trust-controlied industries are sufficiently 
wise and prudent to restrain themselves until the bill is passed, 
because they are afraid that if they should begin to increase 
prices before it passes it might have a deleterious effect upon the 
prospects of the bill. But the woolen industry in many of its 
branches has not been able to restrain itself, It has been rais- 
ing prices in anticipation. What do they—want with more 
duties? They want them for the purpose of enabling them to 
further increase their prices and at the same time, by reason of 
the increase in the duty upon the product, to continue to be 
immune from foreign competition. 

In these debates I have heard some most amazing statements. 
The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson], a member of the 
Finance Committee, a bright particular star in the Republican 
firmament, in an address which he made in the Senate at the 
time he staged that vaudeville exhibit which rather sickened 
the country, and which has become the subject of laughter and 
of jest from one end of the country to the other, made this 
broad statement, in effect: ‘Take care of the producer and 
the consumer will take care of himself.” 

Mr. President, with production in these industries in the 
hands of monopolies, in the hands of price-controlling trusts, 
how can the consumer take care of himself? If we add addi- 
tional duties, the consumer, who is now not able to take care 
of himself, as everybody knows, will be confronted by a still 
harder proposition in his attempt to take care of himself. 
Take care of the producer and let the consumer take care of 
himself! How is he taking care of himself now? He is taking 
care of himself now by being forced to pay from 50 to 100 per 
cent more for many of the common things of life than they are 
intrinsically worth and than is warranted upon any basis of 
cost of production. He is utterly helpless. Yet this shining 
light of the Republican Party suggests that our business here 
in legislating is to provide for the producer and protect him, 
confer upon him all sorts of favors through the tariff, stop 
trust prosecutions, and put no impediment in the way of the 
formation of trusts, That is a magnificent way of taking care 
of the producer. 

The Republican Party has been in power over a year and I 
have mot heard of any prosecutions of trusts, although we all 
know tmni during the war the trusts in the United States multi- 
plied and multiplied, and that their power to-day is infinitely 
greater than it has ever been in the history of this country, and 
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we all know that if this bill passes the hands of the trusts will 
be further strengthened and the further monopolization of the 
industries of this country will be invited. 

Oh, yes; help the producer. Do not prosecute him if he is in 
a trust. Do not interfere with his trust organizations. Give 
him a free hand to monopolize, and then give him enough tariff 
duty to enable him to raise his present skyward prices until they 
bump the sky. That was his theory, and the country should 
know that such is the doctrine of the Republican Party as repre- 
sented by its leaders in this Chamber. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Will the Senator yield to a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Moses in the chair). Does 
the Senator from North Carolina yield to the Senator from 
Colorado? 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; I do not wish:to be interrupted. I am 
going to make this speech without interruption. I have been 
drawn off from the things I was talking about on former occa- 
sions, and I am not going to be diverted now. 

Later we had another most remarkable declaration made here 
from another very conspicuous and unique figure in connection 
with this tariff legislation. Of course, I need not name him, be- 
cause everybody will recognize him at once by the description I 
have given. I refer to the junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Gooprne], the man who has succeeded in out-Heroding Herod in 
his demands for protection. He is the leader of the agricultural 
“tariff” bloc upon the other side of the Chamber. He is the 
man who dictated these high rates upon wool and all other agri- 
cultural products. He made his demand of his Republican col- 
leagues as spokesman of the bloc, and he got what he wanted, 
every bit of it, and he is demanding of the Senate to-day his 
pound of flesh. The Finance Committee has shown quite a dis- 
position during the past two or three weeks, while we have been 
dealing with the cotton schedule and some of the schedules be- 
fore that, to meet the demands of the country and to recognize 
the growing opposition of the public and the growing opposi- 
tion among Senators on the other side of the Chamber. Day 
after day they have come in and cut their rates, sometimes 
unexpectedly cutting them almest to the bone, cutting them 
down almost to the level of the Underwood rates. 

That became a common practice. Sometimes their changes 
covered five or six pages, numbering scores of amendments, ex- 
pected to be offered that day or subsequently. But it is notice- 
able that since we reached the wool schedule the committee has 
come to a sudden halt, and we have no more concessions worth 
mentioning. Why is that? Why suddenly change this policy 
of reducing these rates, proven and established and recognized 
by everybody as being excessive and unjust and unwarranted? 
Why suddenly stop when we reach wool? I will tell the Sen- 
ate why. Wool is the very keystone which has bound the other 
side of the Chamber together in a hard and fast compact, 
whether implied, expressed, or understood. That has become 
absolutely necessary to the integrity of the bill and to enable 
it to be passed through the Senate at all. 

The rate on raw wool is the key to the whole situation. If 
you cut that, look for rebellion on the part of the “ agricultural 
tariff” bloc; look for the slaughter of your high rates upon the 
manufactured articles. 

Mr. President, I think one might safely say that with the 
increased protective rates in the wool schedule and the in- 
creased protection they are going to get in the way of this 
camouflaged tribute in the compensatory duty, the woolen 
manufacturers of this country are going to have a protection 
which will be so satisfying, so complete and all-embracing, that 
at least for many years to come we will hear no complaint from 
the woolen people about importations from abroad. But the 
people will indeed groan under their exactions, 

These protective rates, plus the protection in the compen- 
satory clauses of the bill, are going to give the producers not 
merely control of the American market but are going to give it 
to them without any interference or the possibility of inter- 
ference by competition from abroad. The embargo during the 
war was not more protective and prohibitive than. will be 
these rates. 

But, Mr. President, I was speaking of the junior Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Gooprne]. The Senator from Idaho, I said, 
is the “master mind” in connection with the. wool schedule. 
He has forced terms upon the Republican Party in the Senate, 
and he is not going to let them out, and the minute they un- 
dertake to interfere with the rates he forced upon the schedule 
there is going to be trouble about the rates the others on that 
side want. 

But what I desire to call particular attention to in connec- 
tion with the part of the junior Senator from Idaho in, this 
matter were certain observations which he has made in the 
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Senate, not once, not twice, but repeatedly, showing that it is 
a fixed conviction in his mind, to the general effect that he is 
in favor of a tariff so high that nothing which is produced 
or can be produced in this country shall be subject to for- 
eign competition. In other words, properly interpreted, the 
Senator, if not in express terms; though I think it was prac- 
tically expressed in language that he used, means that he 
wants to establish a universal embargo, throw all around our 
borders a high protective wall; «1 exclude the product of 
every other country in the world . that product can be or is 
produced in this country even by the “hothouse method.” 
That means, of course, the establishment in the United States 
of a policy which was inaugurated in another quarter of the 
globe centuries ago. 

China, the oldest civilization in the world, with a philosophy 
and a science and a religion that antedates ours, with an in- 
dustrious population; with exhaustless supplies of all the essen- 
tial raw muaterials—I doubt whether there is any country upon 
the face of the globe so favored with the essential and vital 
raw materials of manufacture—with a rich and fertile soil, 
with a reasonably salubrious climate, centuries ago established 
the policy of seclusion and isolation. Notwithstanding the bal- 
ance of the world since that time has advanced in economic 
and financial resources and status beyond: the dreams of the 
philosophers and statesmen of the olden time, or even of the 
middle of the past century, China to-day stands but little further 
advanced industrially, economically, or financially than she was 
when that policy was first inaugurated. 

That. is.the policy which would be inaugurated here by this 
gentleman representing a great State of the Union, the head 
of the “agricnitural” bloc, whose mandate was honored by 
the committee and who stands here with a whip in his hand 
and restrains the Finance Committee from. regulating and cor- 
recting the evils which are denounced by Senators upon both 
sides of the Chamber who have studied the question and who 
understand it, and whose complaints are not even heeded or 
answered, He has made that: declaration. And on the Repub- 
lican side there comes no repudiation, no rebellion, against the 
high hand of the modern tariff Herod. 

What, I inquire of Senators, will be the effect upon the wheat, 
cotton, and tobacco farmers of the United States if this suicidal 
policy is adopted and they should as the result of it, as they 
would, lose their foreign market for the sale of their great sur- 
plus? Will net wholesale bankruptcy and ruin inevitably result? 

Now, Mr, President, I come back to the wool schedule. The 
Senator from Wisconsion [Mr. LENRrooT] has rendered a dis- 
tinct service, although I think it has been entirely futile in its 
effect upon the Finance Committee and in its effect upon the 
Senate. Notwithstanding the clear, manifest, undeniable, and 
practically; uncontroverted justice of his position calling for 
the application of the reductions and the readjustments which 
the committee have been making now for three or four weeks, 
the Senator from Wisconsin recognizes, as I think we ail recog- 
nize, that upon this schedule we are absolutely, hopeless and 
nothing can be accomplished. The cards have been stacked. 
The deal has been arranged. The rates of this schedule are 
the basis of the coalition between the Republican factions. - It 
is to that coalition what the bleod which palpitates in my heart 
is to my life. It must not be touched,. Touch it and the whole 
bill is wrecked. The Senator from Wisconsin recognizes that 
situation as we recognize it, although he. may not be quite so 
open or bold as I am im his expression about it. 

There is another feature to which the Senator from Wiscon- 
sion called attention this morning that is very interesting. The 
compensatory duties are levied not exactly as they were in the 
Payne-Aldrich law. The rule is different. They are not levied 
as in other Republican tariff laws which have been enacted. 
The pending bill provides that the application of the duty of 33 
cents, when translated into rates that are proposed to be corre- 
sponding when the wool is converted into yarn and cloth, whether 
the rate be on the raw material or in the translated state on the 
finished or semifinished preduct, shall be upon the basis of 33 
cents a pound. That is the basis of the compensatory rate, 
different in decimals only because of the waste. and loss in con- 
version. This rate is to apply to all articles, raw wool or fin- 
ished product, when the wool-in-the article is the element of 
chief value—not chief quantity, not chief quality, but when it 
is the element of chief value. 

Mr. President, it may be all right to carry forward that raw- 
wool duty of 38 cents by way of compensation at the full rate 
on the raw product, provided the article upon which the tax 
is to be levied and the duty collected is all wool. If it is not 
all wool, then if the full rate is levied manifestly the producer 
will get the benefit of the protection not measured by the wool 
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content, but measured by the content of wool plus the content 
of cotton or of silk or of any other fiber. Just in proportion 
as those foreign substances exist as compared with the majer 
substance, namely, wool, just in that proportion will the com- 
pensatory rate allowed exceed the proper measure of com- 
pensation and be in the nature of additional protection. 

I do not think that proposition requires elaboration. The 
committee have attempted, in some slight measure, to meet this 
s.tuation by providing a certain rate when the article is worth 
a certain sum and a certain higher compensatory rate when the 
article is of a higher value. That does, to some extent, meet the 
situation, but to a very limited extent. I do not wish to take up 
too much of the time of the Senate in elaborating that, but I 
wish to read a letter which I have received from one whom I 
regard as a very high authority. The letter is from Mr. W. C. 
Hunneman, of Boston, Mr. Hunneman is a director of the 
Carded Woolen Manufacturers’ Association. He is a man who, 
as this letter shows, has given very careful study to this aspect 
of the question. The letter is dated July 24 and is addressed to 
myself, It reads: 

One feature of the Finance Committee’s wool schedule, the concealed 
rotection in the compensatory duty, has not received the attention 
t deserves. 

It has received little attention, Mr. President, although it 
is one of the most important things in this bill; it is also one of 

the greatest outrages in the bill. It is a subterfuge and a miser- 
able fraud. It is an attempt to get protection under a false 
pretense, and it deserves the most unqualified and unmeasured 
denunciation, in my judgment. Mr. Hunneman continues: 

First let us take goods made of mixtures of wool and cotton. If, as 
is easily possible, wool is the coniponent material of chief value in a 
fabric composed of 50 per cent wool and 50 per cent cotton by weight— 

Of course the wool is worth twice as much as the cotton, 
and it is, therefore, necessarily ‘“‘ of chief value ”— 
the compensatory duty under the Fordney-McCumber bill, and the 
compensatory duty actually required— 

That is to say, that the manufacturer was actually entitled 
to by reason of the duty upon the raw material— 
assuming the value to be $1 per pound, would be as follows: Com- 
pensatory under Finance Committee bill 49 cents per pound; ad 
valorem 49 per cent; compensato uired 24.5 cents; ad valorem 
24.5 Cag cent; concealed protection 24.5 cents; ad valorem 24.5 
per cent, ‘ 

In other words, one half of the compensatory duties that 
the manufacturer gets in that case, according to Mr. Hunne- 
man, he is entitled to because of the wool that is in the fabric, 
and the other half he is not entitled to because it is not. wool 
but cotton. ‘ 

Mr. President, how outrageous it is to say that I shall have 
a duty of 33 cents upon my woolen goods by way. of compensa- 
tion for the 33. cents duty on wool, and then to give me 33 
cents a pound upon an article in which there is 50 cents 
worth of cotton and 50 cents worth of wool, or in which wool 
constitutes one half and cotton constitutes the other half! Of 
course, it is concealed protection; it can not be anything else. 
It is stolen protection; it is sneaked-in protection. Proceeding, 
Mr. Hunneman says: 

It is impossible to say how small a percentage of wool might be 
used in a wool and cotton mixed fabric in which wool is the com- 
ponent material of chief value; but let us suppose it could run as low 
as 30 per cent of wool. hen the concealed protection would be as 
follows, tak cloth worth $1 Bt pound for illustration : Compensa- 
tory under Finance Committee bill, per F pie 49 cents; ad valorem, 

o cent ; compensatory required, 14.7 cents; ag valorem, 14.7 per 
; concealed protection, 34.3 cents a pound; ad valorem, 34.3 per 

t. 

I do not know how low the wool element might descend and 
wool still remain the element of chief value; but I know that 
woolens and cottons are mixed and I know that wool of the 
highest qualities is selling for around $1.35 per pound in the 
United States. That is the quotation furnished me yesterday. 
I have not the exact figures before me, but, on the average, it 
is somewhere around there. The lower grade is selling in 
Boston at 41 cents a pound, and the higher grade, as I have 
just. stated. at $1.35, while cotton is still low, being at this time 
worth around 21 cents a pound. So it is possible that if one- 
third of the fabric was wool of a higher grade it might consti- 
tute the element of chief value. 

This talk about all goods being up to the standard of the 
complete wool garment is bosh, and everybody knows it. The 
country is now flooded with mixed goods; I should say, upon a 
rough guess, that one-half and perhaps two-thirds of all the 
woolen goods that are upon the market to-day are mixed 
with cotton or some other fiber.. I have no doubt that the 
cheaper cloths, such as poor people use, are not only made 
of the cheaper grades of wool but théy are greatly mixed with 
other fibers than wool. Yet, Mr. President, however cheap the 
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grade may be, however much it may ‘be diluted with cotton 
and other fibers, ‘under this bill practically ‘the same rate of 
compensation will be allowed upon those gooiis, ‘and the coarser 
the quality of the goods the higher the rate of protection given 
by way of compensatory duty. 

Proceefling, Mr. Hunneman says: 

We learn from the press reports— 

I will not read that, because it is personal to the Senator 
from Utah and it is not necessary to read it. After alluding 
to some statements of the Senator from Utah, calling them in 
question and criticising them, he says: 


Furthermore, the. Finance aneee bill, yall theoretically making 
the compensatory duty on all wool gootls equal to what is required, 
does in fact give concealed protection, and for these reasons : 

On medium and low-priced wool the scoured-content duty acts as au 
embargo .on imports— 

That is exactly: what I said a little while.ago, that on medium 
and low-priced wool the scoured-content duty acts as an em- 
amen on imports— 

nd medium and low-priced all-wool goods will them be manufactured 
by euberitutia wool by-products—noils and shoddy—for new wooi. 

he Finance Committee's bill places the full compensatory du on 
such goods because they are all wool. Thus the Finance Committee's 
bill prevents the wool ene from obtaining medium and low 
Bibra wools, It also, prohibits high duties the importation. of wool 

y-products, noils, and shoddy. % thus pas the wool manufacturers 
in a position where they can not impor =. hoe these raw materials 
and gives the domestic producers of. woo sees noils, and 
shoddy a monopoly .of the domestic ae enabling them to force 
prices of these materials ip excessive heights, the ultimate consumers, 
of course, paying in the end 

The fact is that the Finance Committee ‘has merely camouflaged the 
old “ wholly or in part” provision— 


That was the provision inthe Payne-Aldrich law— 


leaving the compensatory duty on both mixed 
as objecttonable as in the House bill and Schedule 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 


Carolina yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SIMMONS. 
speech without yielding. The Senator can reply when I -con- 
clude. 

Mr. SMOOT.._ I did not intend to refer to anything the Sena- 
tor himself said, but he has placed in the Recorp statements 
that some one wrote him, and I wish to say that the statenients 
made in the letter are not true. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I ‘have read the statement as being that of 
Mr. Hunneman, but it is signed by the “Carded Woolen Manu- 
facturers’ Association, 'W. C.' Hunneman, director.” I am not 
vouching for the truth of all of his statements, but I do not 
doubt that they are substantially correct with reference to his 
comment on this ‘bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘That is what I wanted to make clear. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator is at perfect ‘liberty to express 
his opinion of the ‘veracity of Mr. Hunneman after I conclude. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from North Carolina knows that 
the compensatory duty on cloth of whieh the writer of the let- 
ter speaks is 26 ‘cents ‘a ‘pound, and on blankets it is only 20 
cents a pound, and not 49 cents. The letter is deceptive ‘from 
beginning to end. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Hunneman was discussing goods of a | 


value of $1 a pound. That is the basis of ‘his figures. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then his conclusions are absolutely wrong. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator can,point that out.and write to 
Mr, Hunneman about it if he cares to-do so, 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not care anything about what Mr. Hunne- 
man says. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I presume Mr. Hunneman has also written 
to the Senator from Utah, because I have a copy of a letter here 
which is addressed to the Senator from Utah, but which has 
never been read into the Rercorp. 

Now, Mr. President, I want to put in the Recorp a statement 
with respect to this matter by the Carded Woolen Manufac- 


turers’ Association, whose chief office is at 146 Summer Street, | 


Boston, Mass. 
but not all of it. 
Yo the Members of the pienpacceneh Congress: 


In the rey ton of Teenie K the truth oor ‘the ee 
a@uties should be-kept in a not only because of its impertance in 
the wool tariff but because of the errors regarding it that’ | have been 
Sprene for 55 years. The ears ate as follows 

te to: adjust the com- 


Specific duty on grease wool: 
st the fo old Behedale Kc 


I want to ound only a very short part of it, 


sentinen duties to-a-grease 
to do so being certain. to result 
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access to all wools on Ca eral ve and a oe 8 oe 
could be made approximately to balance the scoured do 
duty on wool. nstead, Sotestee, of ee uniform ~~ a. scoured 
wool varies widely in value—from 16 cents to $1.20 per pound on wool 


pees a all-wool goods 


i theoretically 
anpiniaiers duty, eee Opies with the oe vate, 
The ‘PRESIDING OFFICER. Does ‘the Senator from North | 


I said awaile ago T was going to make this | 


a product) of uni- 


J ULY -28, 


at ‘the oan: time—as a ‘result of ;which ‘any 


specie aa te er bound be; nemsit (im.@, Way 40 
yalorem uty on the duty on ed wool— 


The kind that the rieh buy,;,a very low duty.:on that— 
and a very high ad valorem equivalent duty on low-priced .wools— 

The:goods that the poor people of this country buy. 

Myr. President, I-say that no party can stand) before the Amer- 
ican peopic and defend putting an ad valorem equivalent rate of 
206 )per cent-~and that is‘what Mr. Hunneman says is involved 
here, as I shall read in a minute—upon the low-priced woolens 
that are: purchased and used by the average man who makes his 
living by the sweat of his brow, whose occupation in this life is 
to earn its necessaries, and at the same time putting a duty of 
only 27 per cent ad valorem equivalent upon the high-priced 
woolens, which are largely, purchased and used by men of means 
and of wealth. The thing is intolerable. The thing will not be 
submitted te by the American people. They will repudiate the 
act and repudiate the agents responsible for the act. They 
ought to. No mere herrible wrong can be done in this world 
than ‘to discriminate in the cost of the necessaries of life be- 
tween ‘the poor man and the rich man in favor of the rich. It 
ds cowardly as well as iniquitous. 

Proceeding, Mr. Hunneman says: 

ae the case of the 33-cent duty the vaema tien being from 27 per ‘cent 

206, per cent ad valorem: on present values. 

aes, an essential castor in the ae is that, regardless of quality 
or value. moat pound of wool, her new or reworked, and ia 
pown nm compete with every other qos of -wool,: owing ‘to the 

sibilities of substitution, so that when ad valorem equivalent of 

he scoured content duty rises above the De eea con of the con- 

sumer it operates as an embargo, the ae , shoddy, ‘and 
‘other fibers being substituted for new in ra o ‘keep ‘the price 
of the cloth within the consumer's yah de power. 

That ° just what will, pean in my eee 


Then ‘the compensatory duty — pen be - 
opesibie > 


an embargo on impair se of goods. This fact makes it 
ry resulting 


adjust a compensa one 4 ‘to ‘the increased cost of w 
‘ftom a seoured content wool duty. 

Mr. President, before that article concludes ‘there is a state 
‘ment that last December this association, through its repre- 


| sentatives, appeared before the Finanee Uommittee and sug- 


gested an amendment to the wool schedule to cure this diffi- 
‘culty, and in:order ‘to accomplish that result they recommended 
that the compensatory part of ‘the duty on mixed goods’*be made 
proportionate to the 'per cent of wool in ‘the goods. Unless I 
change my mind, or unless somebody else offers it. I shall offer 
such an amendment here. I ' hepe somebody else will, because 
I have discovered the utter futility of amendments coming from 
this side of ‘the Chamber. To be successful they must come 
from the other side, ‘in order that the Republican Party may ‘get 
such credit as ‘there is in the reduction of these rates, or the 
change and remedy:of these unjust arrangements. I hope some 
one on the other ‘side will offer an amendment by whieh the 
compensatory rate shall be imposed upon the ‘wool content of 
the garment or of ‘the yarn, ‘because I think it ‘will to some 
extent correct this evil, and it is an evil which eught'to be coer- 
rected. It is simple justice to the people of this country, and 


| it ‘can be done without injustice to the wool manufacturers. 


Mr. LENKOOT, Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS. ‘Yes; I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. Iwill say that that is the amendment now 
pending, ‘making the basis of the compensatory duty the wool 
content of the article. 

Mr. SIMMONS. ‘Did ‘the Senator ‘offer it? 

Mr. LENROOT. I did and it is now 

Mr. SIMMONS. T did ‘not ‘know that. I was not present 
when it was. offered. ee et eee 
Tt is a very just amendment, and 
will help this situation wonder fell 
concealed jon, and if there 4 


what rate of protection we are giving ‘to these 
Jet them know exactly what rate they are going to have to moo 


| upon a certain product, whether that duty is:upon the product 
| itself or whether ft is smuggled in and camouflaged and 
| screened ‘in the way that these compensatory duties are ar- 


ranged by ‘the committee. 
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2. Specific duty on scoured content: If wool were a ct of 
vniform value like gold, silver, and copper, with all kin 
selling at one price per scoured pound, a scoured-content wool 
woul ve access to all wools on equal terms, and a compensatory = 
on co made approximately to balance the scoured-con 
specific duty on wool. Instead, however, of being uniform in — 
scoured wool varies widely in value (from 16 cents to $1.20 per 

on wool in large quantities at the present e), as a result of which 
any specific duty on the scoured content is bound to result in a 

low ad valorem vate duty on pe pe riced wool and a very 

ad valorem equivalent duty on low-priced wools; in the case of 
38-cent duty, the variation being from.27 per cent to 206 per cent ad 
valorem on-present values. 

Now, an essential factor in the problem is that, regardless of quality 
cr value, every pound of wool, whether new or reworked, and every 
pound of cotton compete with every other pound of wool, owing to 
the possibilities of substitution, so that when the ad valorem equiva- 
lent of the scoured-content duty rises above the eee). of 
the consumer, it operates as an embargo, the lower ee cotton, 
shoddy, and other fibers being substituted for new wool in order to 
keep the price of the cloth within the consumer’s purchasing power. 
Then the theoretically correct compensatory duty ceases to be a com- 
pensatory duty, and, combined with the protective rate, operates as an 
embargu on imports of e his fact makes it im le to adjust 
a compensatory duty to the increased cost of wool resulting from a 
seoured-content wool duty. 

8. Ad valorem duty on wool: If the 


ee of increase in the 
American cost of converting wool into clot 


h were equal to the ad va- 


lorem rate on wool, both being, say, for illustration, 50 cent, an 
ad valorem duty of 50 per cent on goods would provide compensa- 
and protection to the wool manufacturer without 


tion for the wool ent. 

any variable factor whatsoever, regardless of the relative proportions of 

wool cost and conversion cost that make ~ the total cost of the goods, 
It is generally believed that the American. cost of converting wool 

into wool goods is double that of the foreign cost; that is, 1 

cent higher, while the ad valorem uivalent of the Payne-Aldrich 

wool duty was about 50 per cent. his difference of 


cent on wool, combined with the variation in the relative propor- 
tions of wool cost and conversion cost of goods, in ces the only 
variable factor in the adjustment of a compensatory duty in an ad 
valorem wool schedule, 

Substantially all variations in the relative proportions of wool 
cost and conversion cost of goods are included within the extremes 
of 40 per cent for wool and 60 pet eent for conversion, and 60 per 
cent for wool and 40 per cent for conversion. Let us_assume at 
an ad valorem -ariff on wool and wool goods is based on relative 
costs of 50 per cent for wool and 50 r cent for conversion. Let 
us also assume that the wool duty is t ad 
the American conversion cost is 1 Res cent higher than the foreign. 
Then the compensatory rate on goods costing 50 per cent for wool 
and 50 per cent for conversion would be 25 per cent ad valorem, and 
the protective rate 50 per cent, making the tetal duty on goods 75 
per_cent ad valorem. 

Under such a wool schedule the one extreme of 40 per cent for 
cost of wool and 60 per cent for cost of conversion means that 10 
per cent of the total cost which the tariff assumes to. be_the. wool 
cost, requiring a protection (compensation) of 50 per cent ad valorem 
is in fact conversion cost requiring a protection of 100 per cent ad 
valorem: that is, this 10 per cent of the total cost receives a PS 
tection 50 per cent less than is. required. Now 50 per cent of 10 
per cent is 5 per cent, so that the extreme of 40 per cent for wool 
cost and 60 per cent for conversion cost would result in the 75 per 
cent ad valorem being imposed on goods that actually required 80 
ev cent. 

. In like manner at the other extreme of 60 per cent for wool cost 
and 40 per cent for conversion cost, 10 per cent of the total cost 
on which the tariff places a protection of 100 per cent ad valorem 
on the assumption, that it is conversion cost is in_ fact wool cost 
requiring a protection of 50 per cent ad valorem, this resulting in 
75 ~ eent - valorem being placcd on these goods which require 
enly 70 per cent, 

hus minder the assumed relations between foreign and American 
costs, the actual duty collected would not vary more than 5 per cent 
from what is required, while the great bulk of wool would 
come very close to the assumed proportions of. wool and conversion 
costs, and thus be subject to only negligible variations. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT COMPENSATORY DUTIES. 


From the above it is plain that a compensatory. duty on goods can 
not be made to balance either a grease weight or scoured weight 
specific duty on wool, while a compensatory duty can be easily ad- 
a to balance an ad valorem duty on wool with but negligible 
variations. 


r cent ad valorem and 


SUPPRESSING THE TRUTH FOR SIXTY YEARS. 


Why have the reverse of the facts about enprpaneety duties on 
wool goeds been paraded before the public since 1867 in order to 
make the uninformed believe that falsehood is truth, and truth is 
falsehood? It is’ because specific duties on wool give unfair profits 
to favored interests, while ad valorem duties make all equal under 
the law. 

From 1867 to 1913 the worsted spinners spread the error in order 
to maintain their special privilege under the grease weight specific wool 
duty, and did this in spite of the astounding d of concealed pro- 
tection in the four to one compensatory duty under Schedule K. (See 
pp. 3624-3626, 1922 hearings before inance Committee for illustra- 
tions of the protection concealed by the compensatory duty in the 
grease weight specific wool tariff:) The extent of their special privilege 
under that wool tariff is shown by the fact that from 1870 to 1910 
the value of raw materials used in the worsted mills increased 1,352 
per cent while the raw materials used by their carded woolen com- 
petitors decreased 35 per cent during the same period. 

Since the agitation for the specific duty on the scoured content was 
started in 1909 the same misstatement about the compensatory duty in 
an ad valorem schedule has been circulated by the Woolgrowers in 
order to promote the 33-cent scoured-content form of special privi 
which places an embargo on a large part of the forei supply of woo 
by duties whose ad valorem equivalents run up as high. as per cent 
or more, 

Some among each of these two groups of seekers of special privilege 
have. deliberately sought to mislead qthers on this question. Man 
have carried on the propaganda in ignorance of the truth. And it 
goes without saying that the error was readily accepted by the vast 
majority of legislators and the public, who were neither worsted spin- 
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ners nor wool, 
nor had the 

A particularly 
is now 


and who neither had the truth laid before them 
- out for Ba gy ots 
and w 
being circul bo 4 the Taritt Commission . (Recent 
with Reference to Wool Tariff Aspects, by L. G. Connor, p. 13), where 
the variations in relative costs of wool and conversicn are exaggerated 
without even the ne of supporting the claim by evidence and 
Sccosaibie fo the commision, ot" fo the ‘mposcibiity of sdjusting” tks 
. Or to im 0 
compensatory duty to a specific duty on wool. 
COMPENSATORY ON MIXED GOODS. 


We have thus far referred only to goods made wholly of wool. The 
compensatory duty on peste made of mixtures of wool and other fibers 
presents a oun prob em that requires solution. The phrase “ wholly 
or in part of wool” in the old Schedule K, which is also in the present 
House bill, resulted in a scandalous excess of the compensatory duty 


to d 
inexcusable form of the error 


on goods. 
The eae “wholly or in chief value of wool,” which the Finance 
Committee has substituted in the present bill, is a very inadequate 


remedy, leaving, as. it does, huge amounts of protection concealed in the 


compensato' uty. 
To avoid this defect we recommend that the compensatory part of the 
ad valorem duty on mixed s be made proportionate to the percent- 


age of wool in the weight of the goods, a recommendation that we made 
to the Finance Committee on December 14, 1921. and which has 
been ignored by both the Finance Committee and the Tariff Commission. 


Respectfully 
Carpep Woonwn MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
16 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
JULY 25, 1922. 


Boston, Mass., Ju 1922. 
Hon. F. M. StImMONS — 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Str: One feature of the Finance Committee’s wool schedule 
the concealed protection in the compensatory duty, has not receiv 
the attention it deserves. 

First, let us take goods made of mixtures of wool and cotton. If, 
as is easily possible, wool is the component material of chief value in 
a fabric composed of 50 per cent wool and 50 per cent cotton, by 
weight, the compensatory under the Fordney-McCumber bill and 
the compensator required, assuming the value to be $1 
per pound, woul 


ut 
duty actua 
be as follows: 









Compensatory. 


Cents Percent ad 

pound. valorem. 

Compensatory under Finance Committee bill............. 49 49 
Compensatory required............-sesseeesssaesee manera 24.5 24.5 
Concealed protection.................. bhai sb cikda 6 ideo 24.5 


5 | 





It is impossible to say how small a page oe of wool might be used 
in a wool and cotton mixed fabric in which wool is the component 
material of chief value, but let us suppose that it could run as low as 
30 per cent of wool. Then the concealed protection would be as 
follows, taking cloth worth $1 per pound for illustration : 








Compensatory. 
Cents per | Per cent 
pound. jad valorem. 
Compensatory under Finance Committee bill.............. 49 
CRUSE UUNENOMs S «55s ccnqccapsecteccecsgaccccnsees 14.7 
Concealed protection.......... dda decpntss eben eenedeoocd ens 34.3 





We learn from the press re that Senator Smoor claimed, with a 
great flourish, on Saturday that no provision similar to the “ wholly 
or in part” provision of the old Schedule K and the House bill was in 
the Finance Committee’s wool schedule. The above comparisons show 
plainly that Senator Smoot is mistaken. ; 

Senator SmMoor’s atoty about the cetton blankets with a wool selvage 
being subject to the full compensatory rate represents an extreme case 
of no real importance in the trade. For all practical purposes the 
degree of concealed protection in. the ce Committee's compen- 
= or wae is as bad as in the House Dill or the Payne-Aldrich 

chedule K. 

Furthermore, the Finance Committee’s bill, while theoretically mak- 
ing the compensatory duty on all wool goods.equal to what is required, 
does in fact give concealed protection, and for these reasons: 

On medium and low-priced wool the scoured content duty acts as an 


embargo on imports, and medium and low-priced all-wool goods will 
then be manufactured by substituting wool by-products, noils, and 
shoddy for new wool. e Finance Committee’s bill places the full 


Thus the 


compensatory duty on such goods because they are all wool. 
from ob- 


Finance Committee's bill prevents the wool manufacturers 
taining medium and low priced wools, It also prohibits by high duties 
the importation of wool by-products, noils, and shoddy. t thus places 
wool manufacturers in a position where they ean not import any of 
these raw materials and gives the domestic producers of wool by- 
products, noils, and shoddy a monopoly of the domestic market, 
enabling them to force prices of these materials to excessive heights, 
the ultimate consumers, of course, paying in the end. 

The fact is that the Finance Committee has merely camouflaged the 
old “ wholly or in part’’ provision, ering the compensatory coy on 
both mixed goods and all-wool goods as objectionable as in the House 
bill and Schedule K. 

In the interest of honest tariff revision, these facts should be made 
known at once. 

Respectfully, 
CARDED WOOLEN MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
W. C. HuNNEMAN, Director. 
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Mr. LENROOT. I demand the yeas and nays on my. amend- 
ment, Mr. President.. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The questiom is on the amend- 
ment proposed by: the Senator from Wisconsin. (Mr. 
to. the committee. amendment as. modified, . On. that question: the 
yeas and nays are demanded. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clérk. pro- 
ceeded to call the roll, 

Mr. GLASS. (when, his name. was, called),. Ihave a. general 
pair’ with the senier’ Senator from Vermont [Mr: Diriinemam), 
which I transfer to the senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr: 
Grrey],.and.vote “yea, 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). 
my pair with the junior Senator from ‘Utah: [Mr. Kire] to the 
junior Senator from. North Dakota (Mr. Lapp}, and. vote “ nay.” 

Mr. NEW (when his name was called). Transferring my 
pair with the jyinier Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKetrar] 
to the junior Senator from Washington [Mx. Potnpexver],. I 
vote “ nay.’ 

Mr. ROBINSON (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair. with. the Senater from West Virginia [Mr. SuTHer- 
LAND] to: the Senator’ from Missouri [Mr. Reep], and vote 
“ yea.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I transfer my pair with the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] to’ the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when, his; name. was called). LI 
transfer my general pair with the senior Senator: from: Missis- 
sippi [Mr. WiortamMs] to the junior Senator from Vermont 
EMr. Pacr], and vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was coneluded. ’ 

Mr. STERLING: f transfer my pair with the Senator from 
South. Carolina. [Mr.. Smrrn]. to. the Senator from- Maryland 
{Mr. WELLER] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Bati] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLtetcHer] ; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epce] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN]; 

The Senator from West Virginia (Mr. Erxivs] with the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison]; and 

The Senater from California. [Mr.. JOHNSON]. with the: Sena-~ 
tor from Georgia. [Mr. Watson]. 

Mr.-McLEAN.. I transfer my pair. with the senior Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Myers] to the senior Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Crow], and, vote “ nay.” 

Mr. HALE... f transfer my pair with the: Senator from Ten- 
nessee- [Mr. SHretps; to’ the Senator from Delaware [Mr: pu 
Pont}, and, vete “ nay.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The senior Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. SwANson] is necessarily absent. I am paired with 
him. for this. afternoon, but I understand that if present he 
would vote as I shall vote, and therefore I vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. HARRIS. I transfer my pair with the junior Senator 
from New. York [Mr. Caper] to the senior Senator from. 
Nebraska. [Mr. HrgcHcock] and vote “ yea.” 

I wish to state that my: colleague (Mr. Watson of Georgia} 
is-absent on aceount ef iiness. He is paired with the Senator 
from California [Mr. Jonson]. [Tf my colleague were present 
he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. DIAL. Iam paired with the senior Senator from: Michi- 
gan [Mr. TowNsEND]. IL understand that if he were present he 
would vote as I, shall vote, and therefore: I feel at liberty to 
vote. L-vote “ yea,” 

Mr. JONES of New: Mexico, I transfer my. general pair-with 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. Frrnatp] to the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Prrrwan] and vote“ yea.’” 

The result was announced—yeas. 25,. nays 33, as follows: 


YBHAS—25. 
Borah Heflin: Underwood. 
Capper Jones, N. Mex. Pomerene Wadsworth 
taunnins eee tee Sheppard Walsh? Mont, 
ie a on 
Bie al a Simmons " 
= MeCo Stanley 
Harris Nelson Trammell 
NAYS—33, 
Broussard: Harreld New. meer 
Bursum Kendrick Newberry” fi 
€ameron: Hepes Nicho! Sterling 
Colt cee. Oddie Warren 
Curtis McCumber PR Watson, Ind. 
Ernst McKinley Phipps 
nce: McLean. 1. 
coding McNary Shortridge 
Hale Moses t 
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i Fernald: McKellar Shields. 
b Fietcher Myers th 
Prelinghuysen Norbeck: Sutherland 
gar ae Norris Swanson 
row: mm Owen ‘ownsend 
Dillingham ohnson: Pitlean Weller — 
@& Pont King oindexter Willia 
HRdge’ Lad son 
Bikins, La Follette “Reed 
So. Mr. Lenroor’s.amendment to the. amendment. of the ¢ com- 
mittee: was: rejected. 


Mr. LENROOT. FT now move to amend, om line’ 7, page 146, 
49 cents per pound” the words 


Tie PRESIDING OFFICER: The Secretary will state the 
amendment, 

The Reap~ne’ ‘Crerk. On page 146, line 7, after the word 
“peund”’ where it appears’ the second time, insert the words 
“upon the wool content thereof,” so that if amended it will 
read: 

Valued at more. than: 80 cents per pound, 49 cents per pound upon 
the wool content on theets and. 50. per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. LENROOT:. I doubt very much whether there were 
many Senators who voted against the amendment just re- 
aes who knew what they were voting upon, and in offering 

this; amendment I want to: ascertain whether the Senate of the 
United States is going deliberately and willfully to impose a 
hidden protective duty under the guise of a compensatory duty 
to. the woelgrower. That is the question. 

One of the great scandals of: the Payne-Aldrich law was 
that while it. purported to give to the woolgrower 11 cents a 
pound. in the grease;,as,a.matter of fact it gave 5, 6, or 7 cents 
a pound, and’ yet when they came to the cloth they gave the 
manufacturer a. compensatory duty based upon the assumption 
that the weelgrewer had received 11. cents per pound. 

Another of the scandals of that law was just what is in- 
volyed: here, that it assumed to give a full compensatory duty 
upen: am article when only a part of it was made of wool. 
Under: this amendment there can be no excuse, as was urged 
in. regard. to, the, amendment just voted down, that the com- 
mittee: had made allowances for other material, and therefore 
the’ rate. was fixed at 40 cents compensatory instead of 49 
eents. But in this, clause the committee assumes that every 
part of the fabrie is: composed of pure wool, and therefore it 
gives 49 cents a pound. All my amendment provides is that 
if it. is pure: wool, there shall be 49 cents a pound, there shall 
be compensation because of the 33 cents a pound given to the 
woolgrower, but. if a part of the fabric is not wool, that we 
shall: net commit a fraud upon. the: public by giving 49 cents a 
pound upon something upon which the manufacturer has not 
paid.a cent of duty, 

i wonder’ how: the: sheep growers on this side of the aisle 
are, going to justify voting against this amendment? How are 
they going to justify increasing, the price of woolen. clothing to 
the farmers of America, when the vote they will cast will merely 
increase the profit. of the manufacturer, and not give one cent 
additional compensatory duty to them? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senater from. Utah? 

NROOT. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I see no objection whatever to the amendment 
to this particular paragraph. As. the Senator said, there is a 
difference between this:and the other. This takes: the full com- 
pensatory duty of 49’ cents, and is supposed to be all wool. I 
have no. objection, personally, to agreeing to the Senator’s 
amendment in this paragraph: of this. schedule. 

Mr. LENROOT.. I propose to follow it up wherever the fault 
49. cents, compensation is provided in the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT.. The next paragraph provides for 39 cents. 

Mr. LENROOT. I say, wherever it is 49 cents; I propose: to 
re the amendment. 

SMOOT. I do not see a particle of objection to the 
sieeateiat offered by the Senator in this paragraph. 

Mr. LENROOT. I am. very glad indeed. the Senator from 
Utah has taken that position. 

Mr. SMOOT:. I will say to the Senator that the Senator from 
Utah. has tried to write. this. bill so that the manufacturer 
would: not get one single: percentage of hidden: protection, and 
I think. the: Senator from Wisconsin will agree to that. 

Mr. LENROOT. I am not criticizing the Senator. 
Mr. SMOOT. Therefore [ can not take any other’ position 
than: that. I have taken, and, as I have stated upon the floor, I 














do not want any hidden protection. I have ne, objection to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 

I am glad indeed that we at least have 
accomplished something, then, by this debate and the procedure 
this morning. In the illustration I gave, this amendment will 
mean a saving of 20 per cent. ad valorem upon one cloth I 


Mr. LENROOT. 


Mr. SMOOT, That, of course, would not fall in this bracket. 
There will be at least less duty upon the 
articles falling in this paragraph, with the lew rate, than in 


Mr. LENROOT. 


4 . I will say to the Senator that there is one 
thing in which the manufacturer would be at a disadvantage: 
We put 10 cents a pound on long-staple cottom, and if the goods 
were made of long-staple cotton he would be at that disad- 


Mr. LENROOT. Not under this amendment. With this 
amendment in the paragraph the manufacturer would still 
have the advantage of being able to use wool waste, of being 
able te use wook extract, and still get the 49 cents a pound 
eompensatory duty. - 

Mr. SMOOT. The only trouble with that is that they can not 
use those extracts in making a thread so fine as to go in this 
bracket. During the operation of the Payne-Aldrich law, in 
1910, the cloth averaged 60 cents a pound, and many in the sec- 
end bracket averaged about 65 cents a pound. But they ean not 
make the thread that would make this class of prime dress 
goods, because these are the finest there are. But wherever the 
eotton warp is used they would get that compensatory duty upon 
the cotton warp. With the Senator’s amendment they would 
not get any compensatory duty upon the cotton warp, although 
the cotton warp no doubt will be made from long-stapile cotton, 
in order to get the fineness of the thread. But I am perfectly 
willing to go as far as the Senator has gone im this paragraph, 
and I see no objection whatever to accepting the amendment. 

Mr. LENROOT. While we are on that subjeet, will the Sen- 
ator also agree to a like limitation in the next paragraph? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I am perfectly willing to do that. 

Mr. LENROOT. Then, perhaps, I wilt modify my statement 
and. say that. if we can get that in the illustration I have given 
we will have saved at least 20 per cent ad valerem on the price 


Mr. SMOOT. So that there may be no misunderstanding, on 
the bower grade cloths, im the next paragraph, we give only 26 
cents, and not 49 cents. 

Mr. LENROOT. I am speaking of the 49-cent rate. 

. I will say to the Senator that 90 per cent of the 
eloths affected by the 49-cent rate will be «lf wool and will not 
be affected by the Senator’s amendment at all, but if for any 
reason there should be a cloth where they could not get the 
thread fine enough and stout enough for warp and they made 
cotton warp of it, then, of course, they would lese that amount, 
and I am perfectly willing that they should. 

Mr. LENROOT. Very well. 
cession on the part of the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, may I ask a 
question? Do I understand the amendment of the Senator from 
Wisconsin has been accepted as to the second bracket of para- 
graph 1108, but has not been accepted as to the first bracket? 

Mr. SMOOT. The first bracket provides 40 cents, but the 
second bracket provides 49 cents. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Why is it not made to apply 
to the first bracket as well as to the second bracket? 

Mr. SMOOT. Because we only have a compensatory duty of 
40 cents in the first bracket instead of 49 cents. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. But the question of how 

much wool is included in the product is as tmportant in the 
first bracket as in the second. 
r. SMOOT. No; in the cloth in the first bracket they use 
@ great deal more woolen waste and different classes of waste 
than in the cloth covered by the second bracket. The goods in 
the second bracket are generally the very finest fabrics that are 
made of wool. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The only purpose of any 
compensatory duty is to compensate the manufacturer for the 
woo! he puts in the cloth. What is the objection to applying | 
the amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin to the first 
bracket as well as to the second bracket? 

Mr. SMOOT. Because of the fact that we have not given 
49 cents in the first bracket. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I shall not prolong the dis- 
I can not see any difference, however. 
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Mr. SMOOT. The Senator and I disagree; that is all. If 
I had the time I would. be glad to go into detail and tell the 
Senator why. 

Mr. McCORMICK obtained the floor. 

Mr. SMOOT. Will the Senator allow us to have a vote on 
the pending amendment? 

Mr. McCORMICK. I shall be very glad to yield for a vote, 
but I wish then to speak very brieffy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Lenroot} to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now recurs upon 
the amendment of the committee as amended. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetis. There will be some discus- 
sion of that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state to the 
Senator from Massachusetts that. the Senater from Hlinois has: 
the floor. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am leaving the floor to the 
Senator from Illinois but explaining why the vote eam not be 
taken now. I am only explaining, why I de not want the ques- 
tion put while he has.the fleor. 


SENATOR JAMES A. REED. 


Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, at the hazard of being 
criticized for filibustering for a few moments. pending, the vote, 
I venture to invite the consideration of those ef my colleagues 
who are on the floor to some aspects of the primary. elections 
which are to be held next Tuesday. Hitherto my very dear 
friend from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison], who is absent, has 
nearly monopolized consideration of primary contests. and 
results. 

Without seeking to read into next Tuesday's primaries in 
advance of the nominations therein to. be made a meaning which 
none of us can forecast, it is interesting to realize that in some 
of them we shall learn whether the voters—and I speak more 
particularly ef the Democratic voters—may choose fer them- 
selves their nominee, or whether the nomination shali be made 
conformably with the judgment of the one-time arbiter of Dem- 
ocratic destinies. ‘That, I say, notably in Missouri, will be de 
termined next Tuesday. 

Tf I had been here the other day when allusion to the Mis- 
souri primary was made, I should not have sought this op- 
portunity to speak. Far be it from me to seek to pass judg- 
ment upon the qualifications of a candidate in the Demoeratic 
primary in Missouri. I am informed and I am led to believe 
that Mr. Breckenridge Long is a most estimable gentleman, but 
the issue appears te be Reem James A. RzeEp has truly great 
qualities, but it may be that the Democracy of Missouri may 
decide that the usefulness. of James A. Reep is past. I do not 
know. If he be nominated, I shall be joined to these who, 
upon the domestic issues. which to-day divide us, will oppose: 
the reelection of Senator Reep. But, Mr. President, at this 
time, looking back over the months in which I have served in 
the Senate with James A. Rezp, I should count myself a poor 
American. if I did not find occasion to say that if his. oppenents 
to-day hold that his usefulness as a Senator is gone, there 
was. a time when in his judgment, as in mine, the sover- 
eignty and the liberties of the Republic were imperiled, James 
A. Reep showed himself an indomitable American, a man of 
incomparable courage. 

I trust my colleagues on the other side of the Chamber, some 
of whom have borne witness. to his great qualities and others 
who will doubtless. do. so, will not resent what may appear to 
be an intrusion in a contest in the Demeeratic Party. I should 
hold myself ungenerous and unappreciative of his: great serv- 
ices if I had not sought and found an opport nity to bear wit- 
ness te the courage, self-saerifice, and devo:'on with which 
JAMES A. REED served his country im an hour.«f danger. His 
name will hive when these of most of us are forgotten. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I merely wish to say that 
I presume the Senator from Illinois, by his laborious argument 
and oratory commending the Senater from Missouri [Mr. Reep} 
‘for being a true American, referred to the time when the 
‘Senator from Missouri so very vigorously opposed the so-called 
four-power pact. I think the country agreed with him, al- 
though the Senator from Illinois voted the other way. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, I am quite sure the Senator 
from fifinots referred to Senator REeEp’s bitter fight against the 
four-power pact and his splendid fight for the soldiers’ bonus, 
and his sound Democraey. Rwep is so superbly equipped for 
service here that he commands that much deference even from 
those who disagree with him. 
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I am very glad to have that eon- 


We hare given 40 cents there and 
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THE TARIFF, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I move to 
amend the committee amendment on page 146, paragraph 1108, 
by striking out, in line 6, the numeral “50” and inserting 
“35”; in line 7, by striking out the numeral “50” and in- 
serting the numeral “35”; and in line 10, by striking out the 
numeral “50” and inserting the numeral “35,” so as to make 
the paragraph read: 

Par. 1108, Woven fabrics, weighing not more than 4 ounces per 
square yard, wholly or in chief value of wool, valued at not more than 
80 cents per pound, 40 cents per pound and 35 per cent ad valorem 
valued at more thaw 80 cents per pound, 49 cents per pound and 35 
per cent ad valorem: Provided, That if the warp of any of the fore- 
going is wholly of cotton or other vegetable fiber, the duty shall be 39 
cents per pound and 35 per cent ad valorem. 

In brief, the amendment proposes to substitute the protec- 
tive-duty rates now the law for the excessive and high rates 
named in the bill. Whatever votes have been had heretofore 
have been with reference to the compensatory rates named in 
the Senate committee bill. There has been no vote taken to 
reduce the rates named in the committee amendment. The 
evidence presented this morning tends to show that there have 
been no records of imports, The report of the Tariff Commis- 
sion and the comparison of the prices of foreign and domestic 
cloths covered by this paragraph do not justify a rate higher 
than 35 cents. 

Upon my amendment to the amendment I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HALE (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as before in reference to my pair and its trans- 
fer, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. HARRIS (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as to my pair and its transfer as on the 
previous vote, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). 
ring my pair as on the previous vote, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. McLEAN (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as before with regard to my pair and its 
transfer, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. NEW (when his name was called). Repeating the an- 
nouncement which I made on previous ballots as to the trans- 
fer of my pair, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. ROBINSON (when his name was called). Announcing 
the same pair and transfer as on the last vote, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana (when his name was called), 
Transferring my pair as on the last roll call, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). Mak- 
ing the same announcement as before in reference to my pair 
and its transfer, I vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Making the same announcement 
as to my pair and its transfer as on the previous vote, I vote 
“* yea.” 

Mr. DIAL. Iam paired with the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
TOWNSEND], but I transfer that pair to the Senator from Ari- 
zona {Mr. AsHuRST] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. GLASS. Making the same announcement as to my pair 
and its transfer as on the preceding vote, I vote “‘ yea.” 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. I am paired with the Senator 
from California [Mr. JoHNson]. Being unable to obtain a 
transfer of my pair, I refrain from voting. 

Mr. CURTIS. I am requested to announce the following 
pairs: 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Batt] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] ; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Engr] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Eix1ns] with the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison]; and 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Stertine] with the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr, SmrrH]. 

The result was announced—yeas 17, nays 36, as follows: 


Transfer- 


YEAS—17. 
Caraway Jones, N. Mex. Simmons Walsh, Mass. 
Dial Overman Stanley Walsh, Mont, 
Glass Pomerene Swanson 
Harris Robinson Trammell 
Heflin Sheppard Underwood 
NAYS—36. 
Brandegee Cameron Cummins Gooding 
roussard oper Curtis Tale 
ursum Colt Ernst Harreld 


Jones, Wash. 


McCumber Newberry Spencer 
Kello, McKinley Oddie - Stanfield 
Kendrick McLean. Eoeper Wadsworth 
Lenroot McNary Phipps Warren 
Todge Moses Shortridge Watson, Ind. 
McCormick New Smoot Willis 

NOT VOTING—43. 

Ashurst Fletcher McKellar Rawson 
Ball France Myers Reed 
Borah Frelinghuysen Nelson Shields 
Calder Gerry Nicholson Smith 
Crow Harrison Norbeck conias 
Culberson Hitchcock Norris Sutherland 
Dillingham Johnson Owen Townsend 
du Pont Keyes Page Watson, Ga. 
Edge King Pittman Weller s 
Elkins Ladd Poindexter Williams 
Fernald La Follette Ransdell 


So the amendment of Mr. WaAtsH of Massachusetts to the 
committee amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I presume it 
is futile to attempt to lower the protective rates which are car- 
ried in the pending bill, but I am still going to persist. I 
move, on page 146, paragraph 1108, lines 6, 7, and 10, before 
the words “per cent,” to substitute in each instance the 
numeral “40” for the numeral “50.” If that motion prevails, 
the protective duty levied on the fabrics embraced in this para- 
graph will be 40 per cent instead of 50 per cent. 

Mr. LENROOT. I desire to ask the Senator from Utah has 
the committee reduced the rate of duty carried in this para- 
graph from 55 per cent to 50 per cent in each instance? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; the committee amendment now provides 
for that reduction. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
‘ment offered by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] 
to the committee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is on the 
committee amendment as amended. 
Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 

and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. LENROOT. The vote is now on the committee amend- 
ment, as I understand, Mr. President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the com- 
mittee amendment as amended. 

Mr. LENROOT. I wish to say just a word in explanation 
of the vote that I shall cast. 

My opinion is that the committee amendment fixes the rates, 
both compensatory and protective, too high, but it is also my 
opinion that the rates proposed by the House provision are 
too low. 

I shall, therefore, vote for the committee amendment as be- 
tween the two propositions, although I still think the Senate 
committee amendment imposes excessive rates. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The reading clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DIAL (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as to my pair aud its transfer as on former bal- 
lots, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. HALE (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as before with regard to my pair and its trans- 
fer, I vote ‘‘ yea.” 

Mr. HARRIS .(when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as heretofore with regard to my pair and its 
transfer, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. McCCUMBER (when his name was called). 
my pair as on previous votes, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. McL (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as before with regard to my pair and its trans- 
fer, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. NEW (when his name was called). Repeating the an- 
nouncement as to the transfer of my pair, I vote * yea.” 

Mr. ROBINSON (when his name was called). Announcing 
the same pair and transfer as on the last vote, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana (when his name was called). Trans- 
ferring my pair as heretofore announced, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana (when his name was called). Mak- 
ing the same announcement as before with regard to my pair 
and its transfer, I vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Making the same announcement 
as to my pair and its transfer as on the last vote, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. GLASS. Making the same announcement as to my pair 
and its transfer as on the preceding vote, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. I aim paired with the Senator from 
California [Mr. JoHNSON], Being unable to obtain a transfer, 
I abstain from voting. If allowed to vote I should vote “ nay.” 


On that I ask for the yeas 


Transferring 


. 
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Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the fol-' 


lowing general pairs: 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. StTer.ine] with the 
Senator from South Carolina (Mr. Smrrx] ; 

The Senator from Delaware {Mr. BAtr} with the Senator from 
Florida [Mr, FLETCHER] ; 

The Senater from New Jersey {[Mr. Heat) with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OwEn]; and 


tor from Mississippi {Mr. Hartson]. 
The result was announced—yeas 85, nays 19, as follows: 


YEAS—35. 


Brandegee McLean 
Broussard McNary 
Bursem Moses 
Cameron 4 New 

Ca i Newberry 
Colt Oddie 
Cummins Pepper 
Curtis . Phipps 
BPrast McKinley Ransdell 


Shortridge 
Smoot 


Wadsworth 
arren 

Watson, Ind, 

Willis f 


NAYS—19, 


Jones, N. Mex, Robinson 
Sheppard 
Simmons 


Trammell 


nD 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 


Caraway 
Dia 
Glaser 
Hartis 
Heflin 


NOT VOTING—42. 


WMietcher McCormick 
rance " ee 
Frelinghuysen yers 
‘Ger Nicholson 
Norbeck 


Ashurst 
Ball 
Borah 
Calder 
Crow 


Reed 


ry 
Harrison 
Culberson Hitcheock Norris 
Dillingham Johnson Owen 
du Pont Keyes Page 
i King Pittman 
Elkins 


Ladd Poindexter 
Fernald La Fotiette Rawson 


So the amendment of the committee as amended was agreed 
to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr._Ovpr in the chair). The 
next amendment of the committee will be stated. 

The next amendment was, on page 146, after line 10, to strike 
out; 

Pas, 1109, Woven fabrics, weighing more than 4 ounces 
yard, wholly = in part of wool. valued at not more than 
pound, 20 cents per pound and, in addition thereto, 
valerem; valued at more than 75 cents but net more than $1.25 per 
pound, 25 cents per pound and, in addition thereto, 21 per cent ad 
yalorem ; valued at more than $1.25 but not more than $2.50 per pound, 

cents per pound and, in addition thereto, 24 per cent ad valorem ; 
valned at more than $2.50 per pound, _ cents per pound and, 
addition thereto, 274 per cert ad valerem 


And in Heu thereof to insert: 

Pan. 1109. Woven fabrics, weighing more than 4 ounces per square 
yard, wholly or.in chief value of wool, valued at not more than 60 
cents per — = sz Ee, pound and 40 per cent ad valorem; 
cee Hn more th but not more than 80 cents per pound, 

—o popna i aoe 50 per cent ad wales: vaiued at more than 
$0 Sate t not more than $1.50 per pound 49 cents per pound and 
50 per cent ad valorem; valued at more than $1.50 per pound, 49 
cents per pound and 55 per cent ad valorem. 

‘Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in the first place I want to 
modify the committee amendment by striking out “55” and in- 
serting “50” on line 5, page 147. Then I will say to the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin (Mr. LENRooT] that when he ors his 
amendment there will be two places in the paragraph to which 
it will apply, and there will be no objection to that amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Why not have that modifica- 
tion made, and have the record complete in that respect? 

Mr, SMOOT.. The Senator can offer his amendment now. 

Mr. LENROOT. I move, in line 4, page 147, after the word 
“pound,” to insert the words “ upon the wool content thereof.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 


er square 


The Reaping CLERK. On page 147, line 4, after the word | 


“pound,” it is preposed to insert 
thereef,” so that it will read: 


Forty-nine cents aa pound upon the wool content thereof, and 50 
per cent ad valore 


The PRESIDING OFTICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Wisconsin to the 
amendment of the committee as medified. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. LENROOT. Now, in line 5, after the word “ pound,” I 
effer the same amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The Reaptne Cirrk. On page 147, line 5, after the word 
“pound,” where it appears the second time, it is proposed to 
insert the words “ upon the wool content thereof.” 


“upon the wool content 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Wisconsin to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOGOT. Mr. President, this paragraph provides duties 
upon all weven fabrics weighing more than 4 ounces per square 
yard. The paragraph that we have just adopted covers the 


| tightweight dress goods. It is true that some flannels fall 
The Senator from West Virginia (Mr. Hix1Nns]} with the Sena- | 


within paragraph 1108, but the great bulk of flannels made 


| mot only in this country but in foreign lands fall under this 
| paragraph. Ninety-five per cent of the goods falling under 
| this paragraph, however, are what are known as cloths for the 


making of clothing. 
The Senate will notice that the compensatory duty begins 
with 26 cents per pound on the first bracket; on the second it 


1 is 40 cents per pound; and on the other two brackets it is 49 
j cents per pound, modified by the amendment of the Senator 
| from Wisconsin [Mr. Lewroor). 


Mr. President, I sent te five of the principal woolen mills in 


| the United States and asked them to give me samples of eleth 
| that they made at the opening in April, 1920, at the opening in 


July, 1921, and at the opening im February, 1922. When I say 
“opening” I speak of the opening of the samples for sale: I 
have those samples here from five different mills, ranging from 
the fmest of cloth to the heaviest 27-ounce overcoating; and 
while it will take too long a time to call attention to each of 
the samples submitted I am going to take one or two samples 
of cloth from each of the mills and call attention to the prices 
of these cloths on the dates of opening that I have already 
named. 

The first are the samples from the mill of the G. ©. Hetzel 
Co. They are located in Pennsylvania. This is a eloth weigh- 
ing 15 to 153 ounees per yard. This sample fs made of all 
pure wool, with the exception of the silk thread that Is fownd 
in the stripe in order to give a striped effect to the Goth. The 
price of this cloth in April, 1920, was $5.85 per yard. 

In July, 1921, the price of that same identical Goth, made of 
the same kind of wool, deeorated with silk in the same fashion, 
and weighing the same number of ounees per yard, was $2.72 
per yard instead of $5.85 in 1920. In the opening im Febru- 
ary, 1922, thet same piece of cloth was put upon the market 
for $2.50. 

Mr. President, I have here the increased prices of woolen 
goods since the opening in February, 1922, up to July 18, 1922. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator permit an interruption right there? Was the great drop in 
prices in one year on the fabrics referred'to by the Senator due 
to importations from abroad? 

Mr. SMOOT. No. I may come to the tmportations later. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. So that the drop im prices 
of 50 per cent is not due and can not be attributed to the im- 
portations of comparable wool fabrics? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I think it is because the competition is ‘so 
keen that it has brought about that result, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I wish f could think'so. The 
drop has been due to the fact that the prices of all products 
have dropped from 25 te 50 per cent in the lest year. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, the Senator knows, of course, that there is 
to-day the keenest kind of competition in woolen goods. 

Mr, WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, that leads me fo in- 
quire if it is the opinion of the Senator that the price in 1920 
was.a profiteering price? 

Mr. SMOOT, I think they were exceedingly high prices—un- 
justifiable. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. And that the manufacturers are 
satisfied with less profits now? 

Mr, SMOOT. I judge so. 

Mr, WALSH of Montana. Is not this element likewise in- 
volved—that in 1920 the manufacturer was producing his prod- 
uct from wool that sold for 60 cents in the grease and now he 
is manufacturing a wool that cost last year 20 cents per pound? 
Ts not that the explanation of the difference? 

Mr. SMOOT. He is not buying to-day upon the basis of 20 
cents a pound. 

Mr, WALSH of Montana. No; but he did a year ago. The 
goods on the market now, of course, were produced not from 
wool that was beught this year but from wool that was bought 
a year ago. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, the wool that will go into these 
cloths this year more than likely is not bought sek 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Quite likely. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is not any doubt about it. No manu- 
facturer is going to pile up a lot of goods unless he has sold 
them. These goods are for next spring. They are not goods 
for this fall. I have said many times on the floor of the Senate 
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~that im the case of woolen goods they open in February for 
the cloths that will be made up into suits in the fall and sold 
for the next spring. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, The point I am making is that 
the goods that are now on the market were not made from wool 
bought or sold this year. They were made from wool that was 
sold last year. 

Mr. SMOOT. They will have to buy the wool this year, be- 
cause they have not the wool on hand to make the cloths I 
haye shown. There is not any doubt but that the increase 
of prices that has taken place since the opening in Febru- 
ary has been brought about because of the increased price 
of wool. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. But I am not talking about the 
cloth that will be made. The cloth that is now made, that is 
ready for sale at this price, was made from wool that was 
bought last year at 20 cents a pound. The cloth that was 
made the year before was made from wool that was shorn 
in 1919 and 1920 and sold at sixty-odd cents a pound in the 
grease. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I simply want to say to the 
Senator that these cloths are being sold to-day at a less price 
than they were in July, 1921. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, what is the 
Senator’s explanation of that? Does the Senator claim that 
because these cloths are selling to-day for less than they did 
a year ago a high protective.tariff duty should be levied in 
this bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not saying that at all. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. What connection has it with 
a tariff bill? 

Mr, SMOOT. It has a great deal to do with a tariff bill 
when you have an ad valorem duty, as the Senator must know. 
An ad valorem duty on $5.85 is quite a different thing from an 
ad valorem duty on $2.10. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. But the ad valorem duty 
is not based upon the American valuation. The Senator 
knows that. It is based upon the foreign valuation of these 
fabrics and not the American price. That is a misleading 
statement. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator knows that they are both hased 
on the same identical valuation. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator has given the 
American prices of those fabrics. The tariff duty levied here 
is based upon the foreign prices of comparable fabrics, not the 
American prices, 

Mr. SMOOT. Then, if it will suit the Senator better, I will 
say that the ad valorem duty on $1 is quite different from the 
ad valorem duty on 40 cents, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The ad valorem duty upon a 
piece of goods made in Europe that cost $2 is quite different 
from the ad valorem duty upon goods made in America that 
cost $5. 

Mr. SMOOT. Nobody has ever denied that. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The ad valorem duties in 
this bill are based solely and alone upon the foreign prices 
of fabrics and not upon the American prices of fabrics, 

Mr. SMOOT, It does not make a particle of difference. 
There was comparatively the same spread in foreign values 
there was in values In this country, and if there was an ad 
valorem duty upon $2 of foreign valuation in April, 1920, and 
to-day’s price on the basis of foreign valuation is $1, the pro- 
tection is quite different in the two cases. That is what I am 
a and I know that there is no Senator who will 
deny . 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Pardon me; I do not 
want to interrupt the Senator’s argument; but how can the 
Senator justify levying any duty upon any price that he 
has named, when he admitted just a moment ago that he 
has made no inquiry into the financial standing of these con- 
cerns. to find out whether or not they are miaking a profit at 
the lower price and what profit they were making at the 
higher price? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, perhaps some mills could make 
a profit at this price and some could not. There may be a mill 
in the United States that could not make these goods at all at 
any price without losing money, while other mills may make 
them and make money, Are you going to provide a rate of duty 
to take care of both classes, or which class are you going to 
take care of? 

Mr. President, here is another lot of samples, The price 
in April, 1920, was $5.10 a yard. In July, 1921, it was $2.75. 
in February, 1922, it was $2.25. The mills are in Pittsfield, 
Mass. 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator be kind enough to state the 1914 prices of those fabrics? 

Mr. SMOOT.. I have not the 1914 prices here. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Does not the Senator think 
that we ought to compare present prices with those of 1914, 
rather than with the peak prices of the war? 

Mr. SMOOT. We are comparing the prices of last year and 
this year with the prices of the early part of 1920. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, The Senator is comparing 
the peak prices following the war with the present prices, at a 
time of great depression ; he has made no comparison be- 
tween present prices and the prices in 1914, before the war. 

r. SMOOT. Mr. President, that all depends upon the price 
of wool; and what is the difference whether the wool is low 
and the price is low or the wool is high and the price is high? 
The conversion cost means whether the labor is high or whether 
it is low, whether the material that goes into the product is 
high or whether it is low. 

To save time, I want to say that the same comparative de- 
cline in prices upon every kind of goods, from the light weights 
to the overcoatings, took place. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Where were those goods made? 

Mr. SMOOT. These overcoatings were made at Pittsfield, 
Mass. Here is a very fine class of goods. [Exhibiting.] These 
goods are made by Frederick Clark, at Talbot, Mass., and the 
prices of those are about in the same ratio. There is no need 
of my taking more time of the Senate or filling the Recorp with 
these things. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I do not think there is a man 
on this floor who doubts for one moment that there have been 
substantial increases in the prices of everything in the last two 
years, 

Mr. SMOOT. I would not say everything. There have been re- 
ductions since the war—since the peak prices of 1919 and 1920— 
but I do not think the Senator can find where the raw material 
entering into an article is higher than it was; that is, in the 
case of the fine goods and the finished product lower in price. 
The prices have dropped in comparison with the drop in prices 
of woolen goods. 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. But I claim that the Sena- 
tor can not justify the levying of any protective tariff duty— 
not a compensatory duty, but a protective tariff duty—upon 
these fabrics, simply becayse there has been a drop in prices, 
He must first demonstrate that these companies are losing 
money at the prices at which they are selling these fabrics, and 
he is not able to do it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think I could go out and find a number of 
companies which are losing money, and other companies that 
are making money. In fact, I know that is true. You can not 
base a tariff bill upon any such proposition, We hear in this 
Chamber so often some particular case pointed to and held up 
as being typical of the conditions in this country. Yesterday 
we were told of the experience of the shipper of a carload of 
watermelons; and is the whole law to be changed because of 
the fact that there was a glut of watermelons in New York, and 
when that glut took place they did not get enough out of the 
car of watermelons to pay the freight and expenses? When 
there is a glut of any article, particularly a perishable article 
which must seek the great centers of population to be sold, and 
that argicle arrives at a time when there is no sale for it at all, 
they are not going to get a good price for it. I called attention 
to the fact that one year carload after carload of peaches were 
shipped from my section which did.not bring enough to pay 
for the boxes the fruit was put in, and in many cases they did 
not bring anything whatever, the shippers claiming that they 
had to be dumped into the Chicago River. I do not think all 
the laws of the United States ought to be changed to meet a 
condition of that kind, nor do I think so in relation to the 
watermelons, 

I have before me, in the German language, an original copy 
of a contract which has been made between the textile manu- 
facturers of Germany and the employees of the Rhineland dis- 
trict of Germany. I have had that contract translated into 
English, and it shows what the wages in Germany in May of 
this year are, not only in the textile industry but a few other 
industries of that country. I have also had figured the equiva- 
lents in United States money, granting that the mark was 
worth one-third of a cent. The mark is not worth one-third of 
a cent, but I want to be perfectly fair in the figures presented 
here, because the mark may go higher than it is to-day. It is 
only worth one-fourth of a cent now, but it may reach a third 
of a cent. All indications point to the fact that it is going 
lower. I. hope it will not, for the great German people’s sake 
and for the German Government’s sake. I do not want to see 
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the German Government disrupted. - I de not want to see civil 
war in Germany and that great people and that great nation 
destroyed. Let us see what those wages are. This is a tex- 
tile worker’s contract, for males and females. I will first give 
the wages of the males and then the wages of the females. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. For May? 

Mr. SMOOT. It begins with the month of May. This is the 
last contract that has been made. 

Mr, WILLIS. What year? 

Mr. SMOOT. In 1922. For a male, 14 years old, ‘the base 
wage is 4.2 marks per week. The bounty given to cover the 
cost of living for April is half a mark. These are the in- 
creases they received up to that time in this contract. The in- 
crease was half a mark a week—not a day. These are weekly 
wages—not daily wages. The total applicable to May in marks 
was an increase of 1 mark, together with the cost of liv- 
ing allowance. The per-hour total wage for May was 5.2 
marks. 

Change that into equivalent United States money, on the 
basis of a mark being worth one-third of a cent, and the male, 
14 years old, working in the textile industry in Germany, re- 
ceives 74.8 cents a week—not a day, but a week. The 15-year- 
old receives 84.9 cents. The 16-year-old receives $1.12 a week. 
The 17-year-old receives $1.26 a week. The 18-year-old receives 
$1.65 a week. The 19-year-old receives $1.84 a week. Those 20 
years and over receive $2.80 per week. 

Let us see what the pay of female workers in this industry is. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Up to the present time I have 
understood that our real competitor in the manufacture of 
woolens was Great Britain and not Germany. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will come to that later, I will say to the 
Senator that as to special cloths, in cases where our nobby 
Americans will not wear other than the English goods, they do 
come from England. ; 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I received the other day from the 
Department of Agriculture a bulletin, which gives a gratifying 
piece of news. It says: 

German imports of merino and crossbred wool in the grease and 
washed during the last six months of 1921 were over three times those 
for the corresponding period of 1920, and about one-fifth greater than 
those of J ip-Decemser, 1913. 

That is to say, the German mills are beginning to absorb the 
wool which ordinarily is marketed from Antwerp, and that 
fact accounts to a very large extent, I am sure, for the im- 
proved foreign market for wool as reflected in an improved price 
in this country. 

But I rose because I thought this was an opportune time to 
call attention to the fact that the conditions in Germany to 
which the Senator now alludes is not, as we understand it, at 
all favorable to the export trade. 

Mr. SMOOT.. If the Senator will let me make my speech, I 
may be able to explain. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I just want to put this information 
in in connection with what the Senator was saying. I clipped 
from the paper of two mornings ago, under the heading “ Wall 
Street Gossip ” 

Mr. SMOOT. What paper? 

Mr. WALSH of. Montana. The Washington Post, which, as 
the Senator is aware, is not unfavorable to his side of the 
contention. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know. I have not seen that the 
Washington Post has said anything very favorable of the 
pending bill. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I do not care to controvert that. 
It submits a consideration important in this connection. The 
clipping reads as follows: 

Although it seems a far cry from the foreign exchange markets to the 
domestic steel situation, the virtual colla of German exchange con- 
stitutes one of the strongest factors in the prosperity of the Crucible 
Steel Co. The products of this company have little competition from 
domestic producers, but in normal times German mills are well able to 
handle the same sort of business. The unsettled financial situation in 
Germany is practiclaly eliminating mills of that country from foreign 
ar and it is partly for this reason that Crucible has been doing 
80 well. 

So the facts to which the Senator invites attention, far from 
indicating that competition with American wool manufacturers 
is going to be keener, would clearly indicate that the difficulties 
surrounding manufacturers over there, by reason of the col- 
lapse of the mark, are so great that Germany is practically re- 
tiring from the world market. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Will the Senator from Mon- 
tana permit me to suggest that of the imports into this country 
last year—that is, in 1921—of woven fabrics, only 1.3 per cent 
came from Germany, and the importations were very small 
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anyway. One and three-tenths per cent of the importations, 
which were negligible, came from Germany: ; 

Mr, SMOOT. Mr. President, we are not making this tariff 
bill for to-day. I know that it is difficult for Germany to buy, 
under her depreciated currency, the high-priced wool of the 
world to-day. She does not raise one pound of it in her borders, 
and every pound she buys she has to pay for in gold or in goods. 
We know that, But how long is that going to last? If we were 
making this bill for the conditions of to-day, it would be made 
quite differently, and if we could change the tariff rates every 
month, the rates would not change, perhaps, that often, but 
there would be a great many changes made, 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Aside from the question of the 
basic raw material, there is still the question of wages. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly; and another thing, I want to say 
frankly to the Senator that I suppose Germany finds for her 
excess woolen goods perhaps a better market. 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. Does the Senator claim that 
Germany makes enough woolen goods for home consumption? 
Does the Senator make that claim here, with his knowledge of 
the woolen industry? 

Mr. SMOOT. Why, of course no country makes all of the 
woolen goods that it uses. Germany does not make the same 
classes of goods that she imports. I have never made any such 
statement as that, but I do claim that Germany makes goods 
in competition with the goods that are made here and found in 
the paragraph we are discussing. Those are the goods she 
makes. 

Now, what are the females paid in German mills? Females 
14 years old are paid 63 cents a week; 15 years old, 73 cents a 
week; 16 years old, 91 cents a week; 17 years old, $1.02 a 
week; 18 years old, $1.29 a week; 19 years old, $1.44 a week; 
20 years old and over, $2.18 a week. 

What are we paying in our mills in this country? Is it 100 
per cent more? Is it 200 per cent more? Is it 300 per cent 
more? Is it. 400 or 500 per cent more? Is it 600 or 700 or 800 
or 900 per cent more? Yes; it is 1,000 per cent more. I would 
not want to live to see the day when the working people in the 
textile industry in this country would be compelled to work for 
the pittance that is paid in Germany to-day. 

Mr. President, outside of the compensatory duty provided for 
in this paragraph there is no rate of protection to the American 
manufacturer of more than 50 per cent. The cotton manufac- 
turer was given 45 per cent. The woolen manufacturer given 
50 per cent. I have been asked how I could justify that 5 per 
cent differential. I have tried many times to run a loom at a 
higher speed than 83 picks to the inch of cloth a minute. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Does the Senator compare 
the manufacturer’s method of running looms with the method 
in vogue when he ran them? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
ment? 

Mr. SMOOT. 
not been. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts.. So there has been no de- 
velopment or improvement in the weaving of woolens in the 
last 30 years? 

Mr. SMOOT. In the last 20 years. The Crompton loom is 
as good as any made in all the world, and they do not run any 
faster. If they undertook to run faster it would never pay 
them because the breaks would be too frequent. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Does the Senator contend 
that a weaver does not run more woolen looms to-day than 
he did 30 or 40 years ago? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly, on the same kind of goods. We 
have no automatic woolen looms. This is not a case where 
you can put up 20 looms along an aisle and have one woman 
running up and down the aisle, and whenever an automatic 
stop is made fix the thread and set it going, while the other 
19 looms are running all the time. I want to say there is no 
one who can take a piece of fancy woolen goods and run more 
than one six-quarter loom. I do not care whether he lives 
in England or America, and England claims to have the best 
weavers in the world. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Of course, the Senator does 
not mean to claim that all weavers run only one loom? 

Mr. SMOOT. I say on fancy. cashmeres. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. On extremely heavy fabrics 
they run one loom, but on the lighter weaves they run two and 
three looms, and the Senator knows it. - 

Mr. SMOOT. On plain fabrics they may have run two looms, 
but when it comés te fancy cloths, I do not care whether it is 
16 or 24 ounces, they run only one loom, and it takes a pretty 


Has there been no improve- 


As relating to many of these goods, there has 
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good weaver today to do it if the pattern is complicated, par- 
ticularly where there is a check in it. On the other hand, in a 
cotton mill, as I said, on plain goods they may run as high as 
15 and 16 automatic looms, automatic not only as to the stop- 
ping of them when the filling breaks or rans out, but with every 
thread that breaks in the warp. They have no woolen loom that 
can do it. Somebody has to watch the warp all the time, and if 
a thread breaks in the warp in a fancy pattern and the loom 
runs very long, there will be not only one thread broken, but 
from 10 up to perhaps 100 of them. Then when the threads are 
drawn in, if they are drawn jn properly and drawn in straight 
and the pattern in the cloth maintained, I want to say right now 
that it takes a good weaver to do it. 

In the cotton looms they run 140 picks to the minute, and the 
highest I have ever run on the Crompton loom was 83 picks. 
Se, Mr. President, every minute a cotton loom with the same 
number of picks produces three-fourths more jn the length of 
cloth then it would in wool if the pick is of the same size thread. 
Therefore the difference between the 45 per cent and the 50 per 
eent. 

The highest rate of protection in the Payne-Alérich law was 
55 per cent, where we have 50 per cent in the pending bill, but 
in the Payne-Aldrich law was an unhidden protection that came 
to them because of the fact that they had 11 cents wpon wool in 
the grease and 33 cents on the scoured wool. The average of all 
the wools in the grease which they imported cost but 18 cents 
clean content. So between 18 cents and 33 cents was the hidden 
protection under that law. I do not say that applied to all 
woolens. It was not so on western wools, because those wools 
average 60 per cent shrinkage, but under the law of 1919 the 


importer was allowed to import wools with a shrinkage of from ‘ 


20 per cent to 40 per cent, and the difference of shrinkage was 
the unhidden protection of the manufacturer. 

I do not know that I have anything further to say on the mat- 
ter. The Senate has decided that there should be 33 cents on 
the seoured content of the wool. The compensatory duties in 
the paragraph are simply the amounts of the compensatory 
duties necessary to take care of the 33 cents on the scoured con- 
tent. The protective duty, as I said, is in this case 50 per cent. 

I ask unanimous consent to have inserted in the Recorp, fol- 
lowing my remarks, a copy of the wage agreement to which I 
have referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


WAGE AGREBMENT. 


DISTRICT GROUP OF RHINELAND NATIONAL WORKERS’ ASSOCIATION For 
THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY FROM MAY 5, 1922. 


1. May wages according to the base tariff of the textile workerg’ 
tariff for males and females. 

The new operative wages from May 1, 1922, for such male and 
fellows workers who receive only the rates of the base tariffs are as 
ollows : 
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1 The United States equivalents are not in the original agreement, but have been 
dded for convenient com: 

2. For those who are = in branches of the industry having 
distinctive branch tariffs day and piece workers are allowed the 
same cost of living additions for May as are given in column 4 above, 


8. The foregoing wage agreement is a until May 31, 1922. and 
continues itself automatically for one month unless one week's notice 
is FS before the expiration of the month at either party. 

The family allowance remains as hereto: 


Tariff agreement for clerical and technical forces of the foliowing 
industries for the month of April, 1922. 
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! The United States equivalents are not in the original agreement, but have been 
added for convenient comparison. 


Family allowance, 200 marks. Allowance per child, 100 marks. 


GeRMaNn OVERSEDRS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Office, Barmen, 
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BakMBN (ELBERFELD District), February 2%, 1922. 
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*The United States equivalents are not in the origina) agreement, 
bat have béen added for convenient comparison. 


Class B 25 per cent additional to the foregoing. 
Class C 50 per cent additional to the foregoing. 
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Tariff revision of the clerical and_technical forces. for February and 
: March—Continued. 


SALARIES OF TECHNICAL OVERSEBRS—METAL INDUSTRY. 


Group I. Draftsmen same as class A. 


1The United States equivalents are not in the original agreement, 
but have been added for convenient comparison. 

The salaries of the technical forces of the chemical, pa er, and gen- 
eral wood industry are identical with those of the technical forces of 
the metal industry. 

Group Il. Draftsmen, etc., in the textile industry, department clerks, 
same as Class A of the clerical salaries. 

Group IH. Assistant designers, assistant superintendents, depart- 
ment clerks, same as Class B of the clerical salaries. 

Group I. Head of designing, head calculator, etc., same as Class C 
of the clerical salaries. 

OVERSEERS’ SALARIES. 
LD 
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| Equiva- 
lent in 
United 
States | 


dollars, | March. | 


Metal and wood industry: 
ae Ses d depart: t 
ranch an ment overseer 
Second hands 
Machine fixers (average) 


Textile and r ind ; | 
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storeroom keeper. 
Head overseer, second dyer 
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Second hand 
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Manulac uring and laboratory over- 
seer, 3 years’ service } 
Piano industry: 
Branch and department overseer 
Second hand 


! The United States equivalents are not in the original agreement, but have been 
added for convenient comparison. 

To these salaries are to be added after Feb. 1, 200 marks per month for husband or 
wife who is not employed, and for each child 100 marks ‘month, 

The foregoing general tariff and salary agreement will ontinue March 31, 1922, 
without notice. 

Mr, SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate closes its session to-day it take a recess until 
to-morrow morning at 11 o'clock, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ordered. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Mr, President, I have no desire 
to make any extended remarks on the subject. Had it not 
been that the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] has presented 
the facts for the consideration of the Senate and for publication 
in the Recorp, I perhaps should not have claimed the atten- 
tion of those present long enough even to have asked the privilege 
of inserting similar and supplementary figures for publication. 

It has been asserted repeatedly on the floor that wages in 
Germany are increasing. and that they have increased con- 
stantly almost from the time of the close of the war, and 
occasionally clippings have been read from newspapers to show 
that wages have increased in that country. Of course, in order 
to prove that, the wages are stated in marks. Stated in marks 
an increase is shown but stated in American money it is not an 
increase, as the Senator from Utah has already so well shown. 

The figures which I have were compiled by the Tariff Com- 
mission from German sources after a thorough study and full 
survey of the whole situation. They refer not only to the 
textile industry, male and female, but also to a great many 


Without objection, it is so 


other industries—metal, chemical,. building, bricklayers, stone- 
masons, carpenters, and miners of different kinds, iron ores, and 
so forth. The Senator from Utah has stated the wages received 
in the textile industry in Germany. He did not give the cities. 

Mr. SMOOT. It was in the Rhineland district. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I have the repert for as many 
as 15 different cities in the textile industry for September, 
1921; December, 1921; March, 1922; and April, 1922, supple- 
menting what the Senator from Utah has already given for 
May, 1922. These figures show that in Germany in September, 
1921, the average wages paid females in the textile industries 
in all those cities, stated in marks per hour, was 5.65; in 
December, 1921, 7.93; in March, 1922, 9.75; in April, 1922, 
12.02. This would show a steady increase stated in marks, 
but when stated in American money it shows there has not 
been an increase, as the Senator has already said. In Septem- 
ber, 1921, in terms of American money it would be the equiva- 
lent of 5.07 cents per hour; in December, 4.26 cents per hour; in 
March, 1922, 3.21 cents per hour; and in April, 1922, 4.95 cents 
per hour, showing, instead of an increase, a decrease when 
measured in American money. I ask permission to insert in 
the Recorp the statement to which I have jus€ referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Moses in the chair). 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The table is as follows: 

Wages in German teetile industry (union workers, female, full time). 
(Source: German official reports.) 
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1 Wages in marks converted to dollars at average value of mark from Ist to 15th of 
the given month. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I have another table with refer- 
ence to the textile industry, showing the rates paid to male 
workers, covering the same time, September and December, 
1921, and March and April, 1922. I shall not recite the figures, 
because they will speak for themselves. I ask permission to 
have that table inserted in the Recorp. ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The table is as follows: 

Wages in German tevtile industry (union workers—male—full time). 
(Source: German official reports.) - 
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Wages in Germen tertile indusiry, ec,—Continued. 









million, possibly a million and a quarter. The table gives the 


wages in dollars per hour, the equivalent wholesale purchasing 


















z Sengemaber, | power, and the equivalent in cost of living; that is to say, the 

& : average for all the workers reported for September, 1921, was 

Cities reporting) BS | ¥ 6.19 cents per hour, but the equivalent wholesale purchasing 
over 1,000 | 3S} 8 power of the mark thus paid at that time was 11.21 cents per 
workorsimthe| .8 | hour, while the equivalent in the cost of living was 21.36 cents 
ladustry..) 38 48 per hour. That explains why it is that, although the German 

q “ workers are receiving such low wages measured in American 

A 3 money, yet, trading among themselves, their money is of suffi- 
————_—_|-—- — : cient value to enable them to live as they do live in Germany. 
Geta. ..2:.2.. 5,348 | 7.75 These figures are quite instructive, if anyone cares to study 
enone} Yea tee them, and they explain very fully the situation. It is a fact 
Hanover.......) 1,008! 6.48 that the factories in Germany are all open and they are all at 
Leipeig... .- --| 2,22%| & 50 . work and running full time, and they show as large a per- 
Plquent.B..-.[ 2868.) CRE) <r f Pe Sree petee Bs:* centage of employment as ever before in the history of Ger- 
Mverage..|........ 7.65 | many. I have those facts here, which I do not care to insert 


in the Recorp. I desire, however, to place in the Recorp the 
Mr. WATSON of Indiana. In addition to that I desire to | table to which I have referred. 


submit a table comparing German wages in gold and in terms The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
of wholesale prices and cost of living, covering various indus- | ordered. 


tries and a very great number ef employees, something over a The table is as follows: 









Comparison of German wages in gold and in terms of wholesale prices and cost of living. 




















Industry. 
workers 


Metaf industty.........-...0...... 
Textile industry (male)........... 
Textile industry (female).......... 
Chemical industry (male) .-..-.... 
c hemical industry (femate). . ..... 
Building imdustry—Bricklayers, 
stoneworkers, and carpenters 
(average)... 
Miners (total) 
Pitcoal. .. oe 
COW GONE. hss... cdeseccee 
OUND Ld. isin bbs 00 op Sbb cde bil 






Average (all workers reported) . .. | hive sme dees 





Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Mr. President, in addition to that | Vvmber of employces and carnings per hour in cotton manufacturing in 
I wish to bave printed im the Recorp some tables which have Massachusctts ang in five Houthern States, cto.—Continucd, 
just been compiled by the Bureau of Labor and which I re- 
ceived on yesterday. The first table shows the number of em- 
ployees and their earnings per hour in cotton manufacturing in 
Massachusetts and in five Southern States in 1920 and 1921 by 
occupations. The other tables show the number of employees Occupation. 
and earnings per hour in the metal trades in specified cities in 
the same year; the number ef employees and earnings per hour 
in the buildimg trades in specified cities in 1920 and in 1921; . 
the number of employees and earnings per hour in the bitu- 
minous coal mining in the United States in 1919 and 1921 and 
also in anthracite coal mining. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. Spinners, frame.............. 
The tables are as follows: 


























| 
Num-/Earn- 
ings {ber of} ings 
work- 

















Spooler tenders. .......ccccnfececcclecccccciccscccfocccece 











Nambder of employees and earnings per hour in cotton manufacturing én Goslers oh POrS-AD..4ensesealerrers|eerserelerseee|ercners 

Massachusetts and in five Southern States, in 1920 and 1922, by occu- B seats fore Bae aw ee a 

petions. Se tendars y pas odes 
= a Tnewese Sedidells -chacelniiehielh dus cia 


Males. Females. 2 BU THs Ctdelindeocchvcastsingecee 


www cwcscccowesees) GRE | oe AUh | DER | AOR [ewww wlan ew wnelewenealecence 


| 1920 1999 1920 1922 Trimmers or inspectors...... 
! 
| 
' 






Other employees. ............ 


Occupation. 
ALABAMA, GEORGIA, NORTH 
|Num-} Earn- Num Eartn- |Num-| Earn- | Num-} Earn- Gaworatie eourn CARO- 
loer of ings jber ings ber of} imgs |ber of] ings LENA, AND VIRGINIA. 
| wor! per |wo per prank per |work-| per ; 
ers. | hour. hour. hour. | ers. | hour. 












MASSACBUSETTS. oid eae 302}. 246 “, 289) 429°}. 

















Picker tenders-..-.......-«+- $0. 511 BB ins ide. po os Je oo. ieee 1,004; . ; 
os wooden and PPT : -+} 219; .583 
Rens cater «© Sl CS. FEA. ”. FRG fo. 2 sale - ove]. colamncee || LEB dede s vciccbseccesercsahpOel | s40R BR, OF) B00 bis sch... spckins.csforvace 
es frame tenders %! .523 
iets 129} .663 
Rtice 6 


nay 
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Number 63 and earnings per hour:in cotton , ‘acturing. in 
wenn ete and in five Southern States, eo eed 


ALABAMA, GEORGIA, NORTH 
CAROLINA, SOUTH CARQO- 
LINA, AND VIRGINIA—Ccon- 
tinued. 


The above figures are based on wage agreements between employers 
and labor unions and do not necessarily represent wages actually paid. 


Number of employees and carnings hour in building trades in spect- 
ns fed cities in 1921.and 1922, 
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The above figures are based on wage agreements between employers 
and labor unions and do not necessarily represent wages actually paid, 


Number of employees and perminge hour in bituminous coal mining 
in the United fog in 1919 and 1921. 


Inside work: 


Total..... piindsdoesnsde cotdsoned 
Grand total 


Number of employees and earnings per hour in anthracite coat mining 
* “in Penasytwania in 1926 and me2. 


569 
- 508 
306 
- 498 
562 
- 521 
- 526 
54l 
- 679 
- 54 
- 579 
- 576 
- 659 
- 925 
- 554 
- 407 


#25 
~ 
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Mr. WATSON of Indiana. Mr, President, all these facts and 
figures become of value in any consideration of the tariff, 
which is largely a question of wages, It. is quite true that when 
Germany goes out in the open market of the world to buy wool 
she must pay the same prices that any other nation pays, plus 
the cost of transportation ; but, nevertheless, as compared with 
ourselves, there is a vast contrast in the wages paid. We pro- 
tect’ our laboring people as against those wages, not as against 
the raw material. This whole question always resolves itself 
into a question of wages. 
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When the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill was framed the rates pro- 
vided therein were no higher on the whole than are the rates 
in this bill; indeed, the honorable chairman of the Committee 
on Finance a few days ago placed a statement in the Recorp 
showing that on the whole the rates in the pending bill are lower 
than those in the Payne-Aldrich law, and yet at that time the 
currency of Germany was normal; at that time the manufac- 
turing industries of Germany were running along full blast, as, 
indeed, they are now; at that time her laboring people were 
paid. in money at par. Now there is a vast contrast, there is a 
tremendous difference between wages there and here; and yet 
we are making the tariff rates no higher now than we made 
them then. I think the rates are entirely justifiable if we are 
to take into consideration at all the question of the difference 

- in the conversion costs as between this and competing countries. 
But these considerations seem to be lost sight of. Some Sena- 
tors on the other side of the Chamber and some on this side are 
always discussing the question as to whether or not the pending 
rate is as high or is higher than the corresponding rate in the 
Payne-Aldrich tariff law. To me that does not amount to any- 
thing. The question is, Are the rates proposed essential to pro- 
tect the American laboring man in the particular industry in 
which he is engaged? And that has reference wholly to con- 
version costs in this and competing countries. Whether the 
rates were too high in the Payne-Aldrich law or too low in the 
Wilson law or the Underwood law has not anything to do with 
the question. Does the rate measure the difference? That is 
the only question that ought to be asked. 

We are all the time making comparisons with previous tariff 
laws for the purpose of showing that the rates in the pending 
bill are higher or that they are lower than the rates in some 
other bill. The question is, Are wages lower over there now? 
Nobody denies that they are. Are they higher here now? No- 
body disputes that. So we must fix such a rate as will save 
the American laboring man from that withering and blasting 
competition that comes from vast imports from abroad. That is 
the sole question which is involved, especially in the wool 
schedule, where the raw material costs as much to all countries 
which engage in the business as it costs us. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, in connection with what has 
been said by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] and the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson], I desire to read into 
the Recorp a short quotation from one of the leading news 
papers of Germany. I think it will interest my friend from 
Indiana, if he will listen to it. 

Mr. WATSON of Indiana. I shall be very glad to hear it. 

Mr. LODGE. It is from Vorwirts, controlled by Maximilian 
Harden, one of the most important newspapers in Germany 
The extract which I am about to quote is taken from the 
Living Age, a magazine published in Boston, of the issue of 
Saturday, July 22, 1922, on page 188: 

Vorwirts ascribed this covert opposition to the desire of Stinnes 
and his associates to prevent a rise in the value of the mark, lest it 
deprive them of the huge profits they are making by selling abroad, 
at gold prices, goods produced by underpaid German workers whose 
wages are in depreciated currency. “ Foreign trade is becoming the 
most profitable field of German industry. Our home markets have 
sunk to comparative unimportance, although manufacturers can ex- 
tort any price they wish from domestic consumers without fear of 
foreign competition.” However, the flooding of foreign markets has 
been overdone. German firms now have en hand vast stocks of raw 
materials and half-manufactured goods, sometimes exceeding many 
times over the value of their capital stock and reserves; and they 
welcome a still further depreciation of the mark to enable them to dis- 
0 eg these stocks in manufactured forms abroad at additional 
profits. 

There is a confession of the whole thing by a leading Ger- 
man newspaper. It shows that the contention as to the volume 
of German export trade is not an invention of this side of 
the Chamber. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, at this point it might be 
well to mention also that Germany controls all imports through 
a license system and that no license may be granted for any 
particular imports with any assurance that the license will 
hold good for any length of time. All goods of a character 
such as the Germans manufacture themselves are entirely ex- 
cluded from Germany under her license system, which, there- 
fore, amounts to an embargo; so that, so far as our manufac- 
tures are concerned, the doors of Germany are closed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the adop- 
tion of the committee amendment as amended. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I do not think that there is 
much value in the statistics which have been cited. Conditions 
in Germany are in a state of flux. Conditions there affecting 
wages, aS well as the currency, are chaotic. Therefore I ap- 
prehend that the figures presented will not be of great value 
as a permanent guide. 
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IT am unable to bring before the Senate and to translate any 
statement emanating from Germany; but paragraph 1109 of the 
bill which we are now considering is written in plain English, 
and I can state what its provisions imply to me. .I may be 
very obtuse, but, taking the second bracket of the paragraph, the 
duty provided on cloths valued at not more than 80 cents per 
pound is 100 per cent. Allowing 33 per cent for the scoured 
wool, there is left for a margin 67 per cent. 

In the next bracket, covering cloth valued at more than 80 
cents but not. more than $1.50 per pound, on a fabric valued 
at $1.50 a pound the protective duty is 124 per cent. Deducting 
as By per cent for the scoured wool, leaves 91 per cent pro- 
tection. 

When we come to the last bracket, covering goods valued at 
more than $1.50 per pound, taking a fabric valued at $1.55 a 
pound, or $1.51 a pound, for if the value exceeds $1.50 it falls 
within this bracket, the duty on that is 131 per cent. Deducting 
33 per cent for the scoured wool, leaves a margin of 98 per cent. 

Mr. President, I have voted for a good many paragraphs in 
the pending tariff bill. I have been anxious to have consid- 
ered by the Senate a tariff bill which I could support. I have 
always been in favor of a moderate protective tariff. At the 
Chicago convention I was on the committee on resolutions, and 
was instrumental—in fact, I think I there proposed the lan- 
guage which was written into the platform—in securing the 
declaration that the measure of protection should be the dif- 
ference in the cost of production here and abroad. In many 
paragraphs of this bill the rates exceed that degree of protec- 
tion, and to my mind profits have been included. 

Taking this bill as it has been arranged by the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate in its entirety, it increases the rates of 
the House bill, and the bill in its entirety is a more radical 
and more extreme measure, so far as protection is concerned, | 
than even the Payne-Aldrich law. 

While I am anxious to support proper tariff legislation, yet 

it is very hard for me to vote for these excessive rates. It 
seems that the woolmen in four or five Western States, where 
the sheep are kept on the ranges, which to a considerable ex- 
tent are Government land, control the subject of the tariff on 
wool. 
Mr. President, I desire to remind the Senate of the fact that, 
while States such as New Mexico, Arizona, Wyoming, and 
Idaho, which are sheep-producing States, are very strong in the 
Senate, the State of Minnesota, while it has only two Senators 
here, yet in the Blectoral College has more votes than all of 
the wool States I have mentioned: combined. 

I had hoped, Mr. President, that protection would not run 
mad, as it has done. I have sat here quietly. I have voted for 
many schedules here that I felt were entirely unjustified, 
hoping against hope that there would be a modification, but 
every once in a while it seems that the Finance Committee meet, 
and they come in here with their program for an increase or a 
change. They get new light as a result of new hearings. 
I never in all my life saw such a swarm of men as were 
around the Finance Committee while they had this bill before 
them. Day after day they came there with their handbags, 
They swarmed in the corridors, and the bill indicates that 
most of them got their work in well. 

I am very sorry that the committee have gone to such ex- 
tremes as they have. Take this woolen schedule. It is perhaps 
in one respect more important to the American constmer than 
any other schedule in the bill. In the northern half of the 
country, during a large part of the year, we have cold weather, 
and we are compelled to wear woolen goods, and the men 
who use these woolen goods are a great army of people com- 
pared with the men who raise the wool, and they all have 
to suffer more or less because of this excessive duty on wool. 
It seems to me that there should be a more moderate duty 
on wool in the grease, for instance. Instead of 11, 12, or 13 
cents a pound. as the case may be, it seems to me there should 
perhaps be a duty of from 5 to 6 cents a pound. 

As an illustration of the excessive duties in this bill, I 
come from an agricultural State, one of the biggest dairy 
States in the Union, and I have thought that the duties on some 
of the agricultural products in this bill were too high. I 
think the duty on wheat in the Payne-Aldrich bill was 20 
cents a bushel. It seemed to me that that was ample pro- 
tection, and yet in this bill they put a duty of 30 cents a 
bushel on wheat; and on the other cereals—fiax, oats, and 
barley—they have gone to extreme lengths, unnecessarily so. 
I suppose it is to make a big showing for the farmer and 


-make him believe that he will get all that excessive duty in 


one form or another, and to make it easier for him to swallow 
the high duties on manufactured goods and on wool, 











It«is evident, it seems :to me, that the Senator’ from ‘North 
Dakota [Mr. McCumsBer], in hisozeal ‘to:put:such ‘an immense 
tariff son ‘these :agricultural ::preducts—higher than ae ‘have 
ever had before, higher than there was any necessity for—has 
done so: simply :to oil the iprotection »maechine for .the ~weodlen 
schedule and some other séheduies \in :the bill. I do not»want 
to do ithe ‘Senator from North Dakota any injustice. “This 
is simply a notion of mine. I do not make the charge against 
him, .of ,course. I) would ‘not \think of doing that. It is only 
a notion anda suspicion iof mine. 

‘I had heped that we would havea ‘tariff bill mot based .on 
the chaotic and fluctuating conditions which -prevail at this 
time in Europe, but having a tangible and reasonable basis 
that would make .it,a permanent measure, 

There .is nothing, more .disturbing ‘to business than :to have 
tariff legislation. very frequently. This,bill is evidently, based 
on the:chaotic financial conditions that prevail,in Europe to-day, 
on the low rate of the mark, the franc, the lira, the pound, the 
erewn,,and the kroner. We are, all hoping)and. expecting, how- 
ever, that those financial conditions may change and gradually 
improve. We know that they have improved .in some coun- 
tries, netably the,pound sterling in .EXngland, notably the, crown 
in Sweden and Denmark, .and, I..think.,to.some extent. the franc 
has been lower than itis to-day. 

It seems to me we ought to base our tariff legislation. on a 
mederate and reasonable amount.of protection. This parading 
of wages‘in Europe is.an old story. Whenever a .tariff bill has 
been up I have always heard the same.thing, the.same horrible 
story about the low wages.in Burope. .To.be sure, they .are 
lower than in this country. They are.lowest,, perhaps, .in, Ger- 
many'at this fime, owing to their inflated.currency and ewing 
to the World War, as,a result of which they have, great trouble 
in paying ‘the compensation that is expected by. France .and 
the other allied countries, 

‘Sume of those who support these rates will go back ;to fhe 
farmers and say, ““We have given you 30 cents a bushel on 
whet, 40 cents a bushél on flaxseed, so much protection .on 
butter, so much on cattle; and therefore you ought to tolerate 
these high duties on cotton and woolen goods,” I am. not .as 
great.an expert as the Senator from Utah {Mr. Smoor] is; I 
can not go into such minutie or particulars; but, on the whole, 
it strikes me that the woo! schedule, from first to last, is the 
most vicious schedule in this entire bill. 

Minnesota is not ‘a wool State in the same sense that .the 
range States are. Our’ farmers have a ‘few sheep. There are 
probably ‘between four and five hundred thousand. sheep in the 
entire State. “The farmers ‘raise ‘these sheep mainly for the 
mutton that isin‘them. Lands‘are ‘high and‘sheep. are not very 
much favored, because ‘they are hard on the pasture lands. 
Years ago I tried to raise sheep’on my place, but I’was very 
unfortunate. I-did not have much of‘a‘ flock. I think ‘I ‘had 
50 or 75 sheep, but I did not have enough ‘so‘that I could afford 
to ‘hire-a*herder ‘to stay with'them or to pen them up at night, 
and every family in town had a‘dog‘and every dog called on 


‘sheep. 

Mr. ‘SMOOT. We have coyotes now, and they run wild. 

Mr. NDUSON. I felt at that’time as though ‘I wanted some- 
thing’in'the shape of a ‘Payne-Aldrich bill to ‘protect me against 
the inroads of those dogs. 

If we look ‘at ‘this matter of the sheep, the Tariff Commis- 
sion have some :wonilerful ‘statisties about ‘the eoest of raising 
sheep. I do not ‘know ‘how they get ‘them. The sheep in the 
range ‘States are ‘pastured'to’a ‘large-extent on public lands, and 

forest ‘reserves’/they get ‘pasture free, and where it is 
not public land itis a species ofland that is ‘good for nothing 
inthe world except ‘as:a Sheep range; and I never could see‘the 
validity of the figures that»they give us about'the cost of ‘rais- 
ing sheep in those ramge countries. “Where they have free 
ranges or practically free ranges, ‘where, as ‘in New Mexico, 
they have such'm? 1 winters that ‘they need ‘not feed or stable 
their ‘stock, andthe only cost of ‘taking care ofthe sheep ‘is a 
few ‘herders, their ‘foot! ‘and equipment, and the losses imeitlent 
to managing the herds, I can not'see*hew ‘inthe State of New 
Mexico, for sinstance, or in -other:States where similar condi- 
tions prevail, it can eest the amount ‘that’ the Tariff Comniis- 
sion have ‘figured out. ‘Even in Minnesota, where ‘land is high 
and». wheve iwe:nre engaged ‘in general ‘farming, Ido not“believe 
that the cost of raising weol is: what ‘they have estimated. 

But, Mr. ‘President, this: is:all “love's taber lost!” We are.in 
thethands:of the wool: Philistines. They: have usiby the‘throat, 
and perhaps:it would be: wiser for:usto;take the medicine én 
silence‘and turn our heads toward Providenee and chope to: get 
Telief from that: source 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I ‘have \dis- 
tened with attention to the arguments of the Senators on the 
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Gather side to hear some ‘justification expressed for the high 
protective rates named in this schedule and to hear some 
answer to the objections mdde by the minority. Stripped of 
all verbiage, just what did the Senator from Utah and the Sen- 
ator from Indiana -say in justification of these rates? First, 
the Senator ‘from’ Utah ‘took in ‘his hand a piece of woven wool 
fabric and said it cost about $5 -in 1920, and ‘that the price 
new is about $2.50. He drew ‘no conclusion; he made ‘no 
further reference to: the fact but that there had been a deprecia- 
tion in the:price of woven wool fabrics'in’the American market. 

Secondly, ‘he’said that the ‘wages paid in Germany are ridicu- 
lously ‘low, ‘that they are’very, very ‘much ‘beneath the standard 
of »wages ‘paid in this country, -and ‘therefore we should ‘levy 
the protective tariff duties named ‘in'this schedule. Tf it is true 
that Germany is eompeting with the American: woolen manufac- 
turers, then his 50 per cent ad valorem duty is not worth arny- 
thing, ‘because it ought to be 1,000 per ‘cent on his own state- 
ment. Think of a Senator in charge ofthis bill presenting such 
an iargument to justify sthese high rates; ‘first, that cloth ‘has 
declimed in price ‘since the war peak; ‘secondly, that the wages 
paid in the woolen mills of Germany are scanilaleusly low. 

I might just.as well. come'in here.and: say: that the wages paid 
in India are scandalously low,; that: the wages:paid: in China:2re 
seandalously low. No woolen cloth comes to America from 
China, none comes from India, and .aone of any consequence 
comes from Germany. Of the few imports.into this country last 
year—i921—as the Senator well. knows, only 1 per icent of all 
the imports of woven woolen fabries were. made in Germany, 
ae imports comprised only 2 per cent er less. of, eur.,pro- 

uction 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, has the Senator any data-on 
the ‘capacity of German woolen mills? Before they can_over- 
run this country with German fabrics they must have .the 
looms, and then Germany must collect her raw materials’ from 
all over the world, If'Germany could supply one-tenth of ‘the 
things it is feared she will enti she wonld be the richest 
a on earth in natural resources and in ‘industrial equip- 
men 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Germany has .to import 
practically all her wool. Her consumption of wool before the 
war was 464,000,000 She produced .only 25,000,000 
pounds. She had to import 439,000,000 pounds. The. Senator 
from Utah and the Senator from Indiana did call attention to 
the ‘fact ‘that, as the mark: went down, the wages paid to the 
laborers of Germany ‘went ‘down, ‘but they refrained from stat- 
ing' that as the mark went: down the cost of the imported wool’to 
the ‘woolen manufacturers of ‘Germany went‘up. They did not 
tell you that. The'Senator from Utah ‘did not ‘tell you’ what the 
eost of production was. ‘He drew a-red@ herring across‘ the trail, 
as the Senator from ‘Minnesota has well pointed out, by shouting 
about lew wages ‘in Germany. 

I ask any ‘Senator to state a single argument that has 
been ‘made in favor of these high ‘protective duties other 
than the argument that domestic made woolen cloth ‘has ‘de- 
preciated in price and that ‘the wages paid'inm Germany ure ex- 
eeedingly low. Not ‘one word ‘has been said ‘about competition 
with or difference in cost of conversion between ‘the only slight 
competitor we have—Great Britain. 

Let us come to ‘the facts. Let me presemt a ‘table as to 
costs of cloth. Let me read this table of ‘prices of ‘wool cloths 
and then ask Senators how, by reading this table, I ean ‘justify 
either an argument for these duties or an ‘argument against 
these duties. 

I have in my ‘hand a‘table showing ‘the cost of Washington 
standard clay worsteds, quality No. 200, weighing 68 ounces 
per yard. I have’the price of ‘that cloth as announced ‘by ‘the 
woolen manufacturers every year from 1911 ‘to 1923. Let me 
read ‘them to you, the prices of ‘one standard piece of woolen 
etoth : 


a lat alcatel elle ca ra ieacialemnin ihe $1. 3 
BE Mi cs csceenennsimnienehiibinnall i aieaieilicaraahahenscicihhetchichiaiiienddiligrnmedidianantiaaa a 
Me rS Beis bite, ci es a a ee a Ci eda SOS 
These are under ‘the Payne-Aldrich law. 
eine 66 Sign ending nee nie ane tingeecrontin imaging’ $1. 424 
SEE TEE IIIs ne ove -oinenesancgantaigthmmmeneanraiaieinan-ciitetnmapenenamntmenlndn amano 1.373 
Under Underwood .law. 
We OG Biches inte etic ear beniinh nnn terinnte chibi ottete $1. 553 
Under Underwood ‘law. 
I A os re cen rgstee pen aesmncetnaenpgee ee narnanawuygnae onrabangem $1. 824 
Under Underwood law. 
of 1917 .(war BIRD) erga one nermerit erttin oe oF $2.373 
ra of 1918 wat frie 4.15 
Fall ofl og 
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That is the year the Senator from Utah quoted, the peak | production’ was reached in 1920, and that there has been a 


year, 


Spring of 1923 


Tell me how those figures would justify me in making an 
argument for or against these protective duties; What is there 
about those figures that would justify me in saying that these 
rates are too high, or what is there about those figures to justify 
me in saying that this is the reason why we have named these 
high duties in this amendment? Of course, there is no reason. 

But they do show something else. They show that if these 
manufacturers were able to make these standard woolen cloths 
in 1911, 1912, 1913, 1914, and 1915 for. from $1.42 to $1.55, 
unless there has been a tremendous increase in the cost of pro- 
duction, they were not justified in charging $6.02 in 1920 or 
charging $3.35 in the present year. 

Mr, SMOOT. The wool alone would cost them more than that. 
It did in 1910. It would cost that if they did not put a single 
cent of labor on it, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator means, of course, 
because of the emergency tariff law it has cost them more in 
1922. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I mean to say that wool to-day, quoted 
on the market in London, not here, is about $1.20 a pound. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator does not mean 
to tell me that he claims that wool would cost manufacturers 
more when we had free wool, except for the war, than when we 
did not have free wool? 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not say that. 
of the kind. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am claiming that these 
high prices are attributable to war conditions, and chiefly to 
excessive profiteering indulged in during the war by woolen 
manufacturers and other manufacturers, and in part to the in- 
creased cost of production during that period of time. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator referred to the price of those 
goods in 1911, saying it could not be justified in any other. way 
than as he stated. The Senator must know that you could not 
buy the wool for that amount, taking into consideration the 
loss in the wool itself. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Then, of course, the Senator 
will admit that the costs he produced here to show that there 
had been a depreciation in price also proved that there had 
been a depreciation in cost of production... He produced a piece 
of cloth and said the price in 1920 was approximately $5, and 
that the price now. is $2.50, and he drew no argument from that 
fact at all. He did not say that proved we ought to levy these 
protective duties, or should not levy these duties; why the Sen- 
ator produced those cloths and why he called attention to them 
is beyond my comprehension. I might just as well produce here 
a web of cotton cloth and say that the price in 1921 was $5 
per yard and the price this year was $2.50 per yard, and ask 
for these high duties upon woolen cloths because of the great 
decrease in the cotton-cloth prices. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was interrupted. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I ask the Senator now what 
argument he intended to make to support these duties by bring- 
ing here a piece of woolen fabric and saying that there had 
been a decrease in price, any more than I could argue from 
this price table that there has been a constant fluctuation and 
change of prices and that the duties ought to be lowered rather 
than increased. 

Mr. SMOOT. When I come to think about it, I was inter- 
rupted so many times that I did not conclude what I had to 
say in relation to that matter. I could hardly make a state- 
ment consecutively because of the interruptions, and I think 
myseif that the Senator is justified in asking that question 
now ° 

The object I had was that it has been stated from one end of 
this country to the other that. if these rates on wool are im- 
posed there will be an increase of $4.75 in the price of a suit 
of clothes and $7 in the price of an overcoat. When we had 
free wool in 1920 the price of cloth was a great deal higher 
than in 1921, when there was no peak price. The prices are 
lower than they were then, with the 45 per cent rate imposed 
on the wool under the emergency tariff law. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Does the Senator say that 
free wool was the reason for high prices in America in 1920? 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not say so. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Does not the Senator admit 
that the peak of high prices and wages and the high cost of 


I do_not claim anything 


-just exactly what they want to charge. 


steady decline since that time? 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not say any such thing. There was no 
emergency tariff law in 1920. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator called attention 
to the fact that there was free wool. 

Mr. SMOOT. There was free wool in 1920 and up until 
May, 1921. 4 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Did not the Senator call 
attention to the fact that there was free wool, and mean that 
somebody should infer that free wool was responsible, in part, 
for the high prices of 1921? Otherwise it could have had no 
association with the price. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not at all. I called attention to the fact that 
when the emergency tariff bill was passed there was a duty of 
45 cents a pound on wool, figuring on the scoured basis, and 
with that 45 cents a pound on the scoured basis for 1921 the 
price was higher than it is this year. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, Will the Senator agree with 
me that when you levy high protective tariff duties on some 
article that has been on the free list one of two things is going 
to happen, either there is going to be an increase in the price 
of the article or there is going to be a check on the decrease 
in price by the levying of the duty? Will the Senator agree to 
that proposition ? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will agree that it is true in many cases. For 
instance, where there is no competition in the United States a 
duty will increase the price, I have no doubt, unless the market 
is absolutely controlled by some foreign country charging us 
But I can not say that 
it will increase the price in all cases. It does not. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Of course, it does not as to 
some agricultural products. 

Mr. SMOOT, Competition is what has brought the prices 
down to where they are to-day. The Senator knows that the 
prices of these wools are higher than they have been for years 
and years, with the exception of the, period when the Govern- 
ment was purchasing the wool for war purposes. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. STANFIELD in the chair). 


Does the Senator from Massachusetts yield to the Senator from 
Kentucky? 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 


Mr, STANLEY. I understood the Senator from Utah to state 
that we produce half of the wool consumed here and buy the 
other half, Is not that the fact, that we buy about half of it? 

Mr..SMOOT. No; we buy about 40 per cent of it. 

Mr. STANLEY. Well, that is nearly half. If we buy 40 per 
cent of our wool and pay a duty of 35 cents per pound on it, 
does not the Senator believe the 35 cents is added to the price 
of wool in the country? 

Mr. SMOOT. If there is a demand for that particular kind 
of wool, I do not think it would be added. I want to give an 
example to the Senator. For instance, to-day scoured wools 
are selling at 41 cents on the Boston market, and yet there is 
a duty of 45 cents on those wools. That is the example I had 
in mind, I will say to the Senator, when I said “if there is a 
demand for the wool.” 

Mr. STANLEY. Under ordinary circumstances? 

Mr. SMOOT. When the market has to buy it. 

Mr. STANLEY. Under normal conditions? 

Mr, SMOOT, When the market can not get it from this coun- 
try, or when there is an active market in the foreign lands all 
fighting for the wool, then they will get the duty. 

Mr. STANLEY. If it did not result in an increase in price, 
there would be no reason to produce it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; in a case like that. 

Mr, STANLEY. I understood the Senator to say that the 
woolen mills make a profit upon the yards produced. It does 
not matter whether they are weaving wool that costs $1 a yard 
or wool that costs 10 cents a yard, they charge so much for 
converting the wool into cloth. 

Mr. SMOOT. Those are extremes that never occur. 

Mr. STANLEY. But that is the system? 

Mr. SMOOT. The system is to charge so much per yard. 

Mr. STANLEY. So much per yard for reducing the wool to 
the cloth condition? They charge for the process? - 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; and the price regulates that in the end. 

Mr, STANLEY. Then, if it cost 30 cents or 40 cents or $1 a 
yard to change the wool into cloth, the cloth would cost just 
$1°a yard more, or 50 cents a yard more, if there was 50 cents 
worth more of wool in the cloth. Is not that true? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 








$1 less to pay. 


Mr. SMOOT... Provided they have to pay the full duty. 

Mr. STANLEY. Then, under normal conditions the 35 cents 
about which the Senator is talking will necessarily be reflected 
in the cost of the cloth when it passes from the woolen mill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. STANLEY. And the whole compensatory duty is based 
upon that assumption. 

Mr. SMOOT. Why, certainly. 
duty on long-staple cotton, it is upon the same principle. 

Mr. STANLEY. And that is just as bad as this. 

I would say it is worse than this, because it is 
a fact that in that case, of course, we do not produce any such 
cotton in this country at all, and they have the market at their 
I said we produce no such cotton in this 
country at all; I mean outside of a little that is raised in 


Mr. SMOOT. 


command, anyhow. 


Arizona. 


Mr. STANLEY, 


the Lord. 


Mr. CARAWAY. Both are as bad as they could possibly be, 
and therefore they could not be any worse. 

I believe long-staple cotton is really the 
worst, because it is reflected in a greater charge. 

Not to interrupt the Senator from Massachusetts unduly, I 
wish to suggest this proposition, and then’ I shall cease to divert 
him, I want to ask the Senator from Massachusetts if the 
Tariff Commission have made any figures upon the cost of pro- 
ducing the cloth in Germany and in England? If it be true, 
as the Senator said, that no cloth is imported from Germany to 
amount to anything and that the Germans have no mill capacity, 
The Germans could not build 


Mr. STANLEY. 


this is purely a bogey man. 
cotton mills to enter into the export business. 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not understand the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts to say that they had no mill capacity in Germany. 

Mr. STANLEY. None for export purposes. 

Mr. SMOOT. They imported over 400,000,000 pounds of 
wool. Our consumption, all that we have used in the United 
States, including all that we have produced and all that we 
have purchased, was about 575,000,000 pounds in the grease. 

Mr. STANLEY. In addition to what we raise here? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; that is all of it. We only raised about 
230,000,000 pounds, and with importations and all, the highest 
year ever known was 575,000,000 pounds. So Germany. cer- 
tainly has some capacity for manufacturing woolen goods. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I wan‘ to call the attention 
of the Senator from Kentucky to the imports of woven fabrics 
and wool. No one until this day has ever considered that we 
competed with any country except the United Kingdom in the 
matter of wool fabrics. The Tariff Commission, of course, has 
made no investigation «bout cost in Germany, because there are 
no importations from Germany. 
the real facts with the public. It is all done to make it appear 
to the working people of the country that if we did not levy 
these high duties, which will mean an increase in the cost of 
their clothing, they would be obliged to accept reductions in 
wages. The record of the imports tell the story better than 


Mr. STANLEY, If there is a charge of $1 for converting the 
wool into.a yard of cloth—— 

Mr, SMOOT. That is, provided the full duty amounted to 
that and they had to pay the full duty. 

Mr. STANLEY. If the wool in the cloth costs $1 more, we 
would have to pay $1 more per yard; if it costs $1 less, we have 


I agree with the Senator that the duty on 
long-staple cotton is worse, if anything, than the duty on short- 
staple wool, and that both are an abomination in the sight of 


anything I can say. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I simply want to say in that 
connection, if the Senator will yield to me-—— 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator must remember that I stated that 
under conditions existing to-day even in Germany, with the way 
she is situated to-day, we -are not making a tariff for that 
condition. It is for the future that we are making the tariff. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator’s argument and 
the argument of his colleagues is that this tariff bill is made 
upon fear and not facts; that this tariff bill is made, as he just 
said now, for fear of the future and not upon facts. He does 
not attempt to give facts. He can not give us facts to justify 
these rates. There are no facts to justify these high rates, 
They present a fear of competition with low wages in Germany, 
not that they have any sympathy for the workingmen, not that 
they care for the working people, but, as.a matter of fact, it is 
done as a cloak to help them levy duties which they have agreed 
to levy in the interest of those producers who would benefit by 
high protective duties. 
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Now, let us return to the question of imports, because I want 
that cleared up on the record. I want to show that there are 
substantially no imports coming into the country from Germany. 
I am going to give the figures for the years 1913 and 1921. 

The total amount of woolen dress goods, women’s and chil- 
dren’s, imported into this country in 1913 was $3,321.626. Para- 
graph 1108 deals with dress goods and the pending paragraph 
deals with cloth. The total amount of cloths imported in 19138 
was $4,488,477, a total importation of $8,210,073 worth of wool 
fabrics. From Germany there came $521,141 worth of dress 
goods and $940,906 worth of cloth, making a total importation 
from Germany of $1,462,047 worth of dress goods and woolen 
cloth. That was 17 per cent of the total importations of that 
year under the Payne-Aldrich law and before the Underwood 
law became operative. 

In 1921 the total importations of dress goods were $3,189.458, 
the total importations ef woolen cloths were $11,353,352, making 
a total importation im 1921 of $14,542,810 worth of woolen fab- 
rics, From Germany there came $182,772 worth, which repre- 
sents 1.3 per cent of all the imports. In 1913 there were 17 per 
cent of the imports came from Germany and in 1921 there were 
13 per cent of the imports came from Germany. The total im- 
ports for the year 1921 were negligible compared to the total 
production. I think they were something less than 2 per cent. 
When I return to the line of argument which I want to pursue 
after I finish answering what has been said by those on the 
other side of the aisle, I shall give that exact figure. But here 
we have only 1 per cent of our imports coming from Germany 
and all our imports absolutely of no consequence and no factor 
in influencing or controlling the price in the domestic market. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, will the Senator refresh 
my mind a moment? In 1913 was not the duty on this class of 
goods 50 per cent? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It was 55 per cent. 

Mr. POMPRENE. And in 1921 it was 35 per cent? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In 1921 the protective duty 
was 85 per cent. My notes to which I referred just a moment 
ago remind me of the fact that there were less importations 
in 1921 of woolen cloth than there were during the time when 
the Payne-Aldrich law was in effect. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Sen- 
ator if, during the whole year of 1921, when we had the pend. 
ing bill before the committee, the demand for the increased 
duties was not based upon the-alleged claim that Germany 
and other Buropean countries, especially Germany, were flood- 
ing this market with German goods? 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. “The claim was made re 
peatedly and repeatedly, in the face of the record showing a 
great decrease in our imports, that the market was being 
flooded with manufactured articles of various kinds and there- 
fore the prices at home were likely to be driven down by 
reason of foreign competition. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield to the Senator from 
Kentucky. 

Mr. STANLEY. In that same connection there has been talk 
here about Germany utilizing her war stocks to flood this 
country. ‘It is a notorious fact that during the war Germany 
developed the use of paper to the highest degree ever known in 
the world. She made twines and clothes out of paper. She 
buried the dead in paper clothing. Her wool was so entirely 
exhausted that at the close of the war Germany was literally 
clothed in paper. ‘The idea of people clothed in paper sending 
their woolens to this country is absurd. 

Mr. SIMMONS. At an earlier stage of the remarks of the 
Senator from Massachusetts he gave the Senate the prices, I 
think, of certain fabrics. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. <A certain fabric. I gave the 
price every year for the last 10 years. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Under the Payne-Aldrich law the price he 
gave for that cloth was $1.40, I think, and the present price or 
the price in 1921 was what? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Between $3 and $3.50. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is, more than twice what that fabric 
was selling for under the Payne-Aldrich law before the war? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Now, can the Senator give us any reason or 
can the Senator conceive of any reason, when that fabric is sell- 
ing to-day in the American market at more than twice what it 
sold for before the war under the Payne-Aldrich law, why we 
should increase the protection. upon it under thost conditions? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Of course, there is no reason 
at all, and these increased prices merely indica\e excessive 


If we give a compensatory 


This is done to camouflage 
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profiteering, with some increase, of course; in’ the cost of pro- 
duetion. 

Mr. SIMMONS: Certainly we ought not to’ be levying duties 
for the purpose of enabling the manufacturers of that particular 
product to sustain a price which is ‘more than 100 per cent over 
the price at! which the article sold'anterior to the war. 

Mr. WALSHE. of: Massachusetts,. Ofcourse the Senator from 
North Carolina is absolutely correct in his statement. 

Mr. President, I desire: to’ diseuss' in detail this paragraph, 
which includes the heavier fabrics; or what are’ technically 
known in the trade as cloths; also the bulk of the flannels— 
i, e.. those weighing over 4.ounces per square yard, 

The rates: of duty imposed are graduated upward’ by steps as 
the value of the goods per pound increases. 

The first bracket covers goods valued at’ not more than 60 
cents per pound, and levies! a compensatory duty of 26 cents per 
pound and a protective duty of 40 per cent. 

The second bracket covers goods ranging from 61 cents to'80 
cents per pound in value, and imposes a compensatory: duty of 
40 cents per pownd:and a:proteetive duty of 50 per cent. 

The third bracket. covers goods: valued at from 81 cents: to 
$1.50,, and. imposes. a compensatory duty of 49 cents per pound 
and a.protective duty of, 50 per: cent: 

The: fourth. bracket. covers: goods valued at more than $1:50 
per peund, and inyposes a. compensatory duty of 49 cents: per 
pound anda protective duty of 50 per cent. 

It will be neted: that both, the compensatory and protective 
rates are graduated upward: with the: successive increases in 
the value of the: cloths:, The proper! compensatory duty, ac- 
cording..to the findings of the old Tariff Board, assuming’ a 33+ 
cent duty on clean: wool, would be 49 cents per pound‘on cloths 
composed. wholly of virgin: wook: On: cloths valued at not more 
than 80 cents per pound, however, the assumption: in. this 
paragraph is that the content will not. be wholly of new wool. 
Consequently the compensatory duties. given are slightly more 
than half. the compensatory which. is: givem on goods valued, at 
over 60. cents and. about four-fifths. of the: full compensatory 
duty in the case of goods. valued. between: 61. and. 8@ cents per 
pound. These allowances. are, of course,. estimated only and 
not based upon scientific accuracy. 

Goods. valued at more than 80 cents are assumed to. consist 
wholly of virgin wool, and. therefore carry a full compensatory 
duty of 49 cents per. pound. 


COMPARISON OF PROTECTIVE DUTIES IN SENATE AND HOUS® BILLS, 


Ais in the case of paragraph 1108, it will be noted that the 
valuation brackets in paragraph 1109 Have been cut down from 
those in: the House text in order to’ make allowance for the 
change in’ basis from: American to foreign valuation. The in- 
creases of protective rates in the Senate text over those in'the 
House text distinctly exceed the ratio by’ which the valuations 
in the: Senate bill were: reduced below those in the House bill) 
In other words, even making allowanee: for the change from 
American to foreign valuation, if seems: quite apparent that 
the protective rates in the Senate bill are distinctly’ higher 
than were those in the House bill. If the same ratio had: been 
used in. translating the. protective rates. as in changing, the 
valuation brackets, the. rates.in the Senate bill.would have been 
as. follows: 

First bracket would have been 21.6 ee cent instead of 40 per cent. 

Second bracket. would have been 28.56. per. cent instead of 50 per. cent. 

Third bracket would have been 33.6 per cent instead of 50 per cent, 

Fourth bracket’ would have been 385 per cent instead of per cent, 

The very fact that the protective rates in. the Senate bill are 
double, or more than double, those in the House text. indicates 
very strongly without any further analysis that the rates in 
the Senate bill' are substantially higher. 


COMPARISON WITH THE EMERGENCY ACT, 


The- emergency, tariff law imposed: a compensatory duty of 
45 cents per pound upon all. weol; mapufactures—including, the 
cloths, and.so forth, covered in| this paragraph—in addition: to 
the protective rate of: 35. per cent which already existed inthe 
Underwood law. Considering that the emergency duty on raw 
wool beeame effective only by slow degrees ag the stocks of wool 
in.the country were gradually exhausted,.and that the: skirting 
joker has not. ever yet become effective, it is quite apparent 
that this compensatory duty of. 45 cents per pewnd has thus 
far, at least, contained a considerable amount. of protection. 
Yet it does not appear that imports of woolen and’ worsted 
cloths. have been seriously affected. The monthly importations 
since the emergency, law was passed.have been substantially the 
same as those before it was passed, except for the two or. three 
months which immediately. preceded the enactment of the emer- 
gency law. (See the report of the Tariff Commission upon the 
operation of the emergency tariff law.) 


JULY 28, 


The fact that this duty- of 45 cents per pound; which, wder 
the conditions here described, was largely a: protective duty, at 
least during: the earlier months of the emergency law, did not 
curtail imports would appear to indicate that the imports of 
cloths are largely supplementary and that they do not compete di- 
rectly with goods: made in this. country. Tndeed; it is a well- 
known fact that imports of wool fabrics have generally consisted 
of goods'made'from fine yarns or fancy woven and' special cloths 
largely used by custom tailors;.such as. Scotch and Irish tweeds, 
superior face goods; suchas Hnglish broadcloths; and other: spe+ 
cial fabrics: of a‘ type not: duplicated in this country: Most of 
these fabrics sell at a higher price than domestic goods. Tiiey 
are:sold on: the basis: of superiority: and established reputation 
and amount to a very minor factor of domestic consumption; and 
they compete only with: the highest classes of goods which: we 
make, or not at all. 


COMPARISON WITH’ THE UNDERWOOD ACT. 


The. Underwood law imposed.a straight ad valorem duty, of 
85 per cent. upon, cloths; as. upon other wool fabrics, with: no 
compensatory, since wool was. admitted free. Upon the low- 
est classes of cloths covered in: paragraph 1109 of the Senate 
bill there is a differential of 5 per cent between the Senate 
rate and the Underwood. rate, the Senate rate, being about 14 
per. cent. higher, In. the next.two brackets, however, the dif- 
ferential between. the Underwood law and the Senate bill is 
15 per cent and on the highest bracket 20 per cent, the rates in 
these three brackets being, 40 to 57. per cent. higher. than, the 
rates in the Underwood. bill, just as in the case of dress goods, 

Yet, even under the duty of 85 per cent imposed by. the 
Underwood law, it. can hardly be contended. that imports have 
seriously interfered with the. prosperity of the. domestic. indus- 
try at any time. It is true that. immediately after the enact- 
ment of this law there was a.substantial increase in the im- 
ports. Ftom an annual average during the period from. 1910. 
to 1913 of 4,742,081 pounds. imports increased to 16,439,655 
pounds during the calendar year 1914. 

Considering that imports prior to the enactment of the law 
had been exceedingly small in.relation to our consumption and 
that the intports during the first Half of the year included a 
large.amount of goods that had been held back in anticipation 
of a lower duty, this 16/489,655 pounds is not' a formidable 
figure. 

(It. should. be noted that the rates in the wool schedule did 
not. go into effect until January 1, 1914.) 

Indeed, after the calendar year 1914 imports fell off sharply, 
nor has tte postwar importation reacted to a point much 
beyond the importations under the Payne-Aldrich law. In 1921, 
for example, the imports were only about 6/300,000° pounds. 
These figures do not bulk large in contrast with a combined 
production’ of cloths and dress goods’ amounting to almost 
300;000,000' pounds in 1919'and over 500,000,000 square yards in 
1914. 


DIFFERENCE IN COST OF CONVERSION HERW AND ABROAD. 


Now; Mr. President, I. want, to. turn: to. the. arguments ad- 
vanced by. the: proponents. of this amendment, if I may properly 
call them sueh. There has been nothing whatever. said in, justi- 
fication of this. rate except.the presentation of a. table showing 
the wage, scale in some woolen mills in Germany. The Senator. 
from .Utah, [Mr. Smoor] made.a very. remarkable admission. in 
reply to. a, question by.-me. He said he had. paid, no attention 
to the effeet of war. conditions, upon. this industry; that he, has 
net investigated. to ascertain: the. financial status. of. those. en- 
gaged in. the domestic industry,. The Senator from Utah, may 
justify the levying of high protective duties simply upon the 
request of manufacturers,.but the Americam people, who must 
pay the tax, want to know upon what basis, by. what reasoning, 
have these rates been determined; and. where is the evidence:to 
show the need. for such protection to. this industry, 

I now make the assertion—and.I challenge. conmtradiction— 
first, that the difference in conversion cost between woolen. cloth 
woven in America and that. woven. in. the. United Kingdom 
does not justify. this protective rate of 50 per cent, and I. call 
as authority to confirm my statement. the, information fur- 
nished by the Tariff Commission itself, which I gave in detail 
when I. was. discussing the previous, paragraph. on. dress. goods. 

I also. contend that. the prices of foreign fabrics comparable 
with the American fabrics do not justify the protective duty 
that it is proposed. to levy. in this: instance. 

I’ have in my hand the table prepared. by Mr.. Culbertson 
when he. was. engaged as a tariff expert. He is now a. Repub- 
lican member of the Tariff Commission. ‘The. table, however, 
was prepared when. he was a tariff expert. in 1913,, when; at 
the request of the Tariff Cominission he investigated: the prices 
of fabrics falling within this paragraph which are produced in 
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America and similar fabrics produced in the United Kingdom, 
comparing the price of the foreign fabrics with the price of 
the American fabrics in order to determine what ad valorem 
protective duty was justified. The table, which is printed in 
House Document No. 50, first session Sixty-third Congress, dis- 
closes the following information: 








Ad valorem 
a le Name of cloth. to cover differ- 
‘ ence in con- 
cost. 
Per cent. 

13 | Men’s fi OC CUM 5 aR BIE Tee 33. 16 

42 | Fancy woolen overcoating .. bse 32, 72 

a "ages o, ec hea gelding” biel oS 
lens fancy woolen suiting...............scccccececcees . 

Of Woods CHOON sis ai occ siecle decvecces dane Fo ee¥ 26. 79 
22 34,12 
23 37.79 
37 27. 44 
44 24. 02 
46 21. 94 
36 22. 50 
42 34.00 
45 28.05 
48 | 35. 62 
49 37.10 
63 42,39 








The samples here chosen from the table to which reference 
is given are fairly representative of the entire group of 53, some 
of which have been included in the discussion above relating to 
dress goods (paragraph 1108). Out of the entire list of 53 sam- 
ples, the highest ad valorem duty necessary to cover the differ- 
ence in conversion cost is 46.07 per cent in the case of sample 
No. 34, a fancy worsted suiting, while the minimum is 21.15 per 
cent in the case of sample No, 24, a fancy cotton warp worsted. 

The Tariff Commission made a survey of the British woolen 
Industry in 1920, and they find in their report—I quoted it this 
morning—that there has been a decrease in the conversion cost 
since 1911. 

Even at a glance it is apparent that upon cloths, just as 
upon dress goods, the 35 per cent in the Underwood bill consti- 
tutes a high average for the cloths listed in this table. That 
the changes which have occurred in prices and in labor costs 
since these figures were computed do not invalidate them for our 
present purpose has already been explained in connection with 
the dress goods paragraph (1108). 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, before the Senator 
proceeds I should like to remind him that the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Indiana [Mr, Watson] stated a few moments ago that 
there was no purpose on earth in imposing these duties except to 
take care of the poor laboring man. The Senator from Indiana 
unfortunately is-not now in the Chamber. I should like to hear 
what he has to say about the figures now presented for the second 
time by the Senator from Massachusetts, showing that the total 
difference in the conversion cost is not to exceed 334 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, no Senator 
has taken the floor here to dispute the claim that the conversion 
cost does not justify this duty; no Senator has taken the floor 
to dispute the fact that there are no imports coming into this 
country of such volume as to threaten the domestic industiy; 
no Senator has taken the floor to dispute the fact that the 
difference in the price of the foreign product and the American 
product does not justify this high protective tariff duty; and 
no Senator will take the floor to make any such contention. 
It was almost pathetic to listen te the attempt to urge justifica- 
tion for this rate which we witnessed here a short time ago, 
when a piece of cloth was lifted hefnre the eyes of the Senate, 
and it was said that the piece of cloth cost so much in 1920, 
and it cost so much now; ergo, there should be a protective 
duty. How much? Fifty per cent. How was the conclusion 
reached that 50 per cent should be the rate? There has been 
no attempt whatever to determine the rates here upon any basis 
of honest calculation and of disinterested information. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President-—— 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield to the Senator from 
Montana. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I merely wish to add the remark 
that there is only one of two conclusions which may be drawn 
from the remarks of the Senator from Indiana, namely, either 
that he does not know the facts as disclosed by the Senator 
from Massachusetts, or else there must be some other reason 
besides concern for the welfare of the workingman prompting 
the imposition of these high duties. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I desire now, Mr. President, 
to proceed with another branch of the subject. 








COMPARISON WITH THE PAYNE-ALDRICH ACT. 


The Payne-Aldrich law imposed duties of 33 cents per pound, 
plus 50 per cent; 44 cents per pound, plus 50 per cent; and 44 
cents per pound, plus 55 per cent, respectively, upon cloths ac- 
cording as the valuation increased. It is thus apparent that in 
the Senate bill, except for the lowest bracket—in which the pro- 
tective rate is 40 per cent—the protective rates are practically 
identical with those in the Payne-Aldrich Act, while the com- 
pensatory rates are even higher by virtue of the increase in 
the duty wpon raw wool. 

It is not fair, however, to say that the net protection to the 
manufacturer afforded by the Senate bill will be as high as in 
the Payne-Aldrich law, for here again, as in the case of dress 
goods and in general of the entire wool schedule, the compensa- 
tory duties in the Payne-Aldrich law included a large amount 
of concealed protection, so much, in fact, that a decrease in the 
net protection to the manufacturer much greater than has 
been made in the Senate bill would need to occur to bring the 
rates within the realm of moderation and reason. 

Nowhere in the old Schedule K did this concealed pro- 
tection operate to greater advantage to the manufacturers than 
in the case of wool cloths. Upon the absurd assumption that, 
on the average, it took 4 pounds of grease wool to make 1 
pound of cloth, the compensatory duty, when added to the 
high ad valorem protective rates, amounted to almost complete 
prohibition. On wool cloths, where there was a very liberal 
use of substitutes and adulterants like shoddy, noils, and cot- 
ton, the reduction of the ratio from 4 to 1 to 3 to 1 did not 
by any means remove the protection contained in the com- 
pensatory duty. In fact, the Tariff Board found that this 
concealed protection served te keep the lowest valued cloths 
out of the country. In other words, it discriminated against 
those of modest means who were compelled to purchase the 
cheaper goods. For example, the board found that the com- 
pensatory duty alone on cloths valued at 44 cents or less per 
pound was 99.59 per cent of their value in 1911, that on 
cloths valued at from 41 to 70 cents per pound the ecompen- 
satory duty was 73.71 per cent of their value, and that on 
cloth valued at over 70 cents the compensatory duty was only 
89.17 per cent of their value; yet the compensatory rates for 
the lowest valued cloths were 3 to 1 as against 4 to 1 for those 
of higher valuation. 

Under the circumstances here described it is not surprising, 
therefore, that imports under the Payne-Aldrich law were very 
small compared with our domestic production. As already 
stated in the discussion of the Underwood law, imports during 
the,period 1910 to 1913 averaged 4,742,081 pounds annually; in 
other words, about 4 per cent of the-total production of cloths 
and dress goods combined in 1914.. The census of 1914 does 
not. segregate cloths from dress goods, but the total produc- 
tion of cloths in 1909, it will be noted, was 242,665,949 square 
yards. (See report of Tariff Board on Schedule K, pp. 127-129.) 

RECAPITULATION. 

Mr. President, I am now going to summarize for the Recoxrp, 
as I did this morning, the objections to the rates proposed, 
and then I am going to proceed to discuss a very important 
aspect of this question; I am going to say something about the 
financial standing of some of the beneficiaries of this protective 
tariff duty. 

From the discussion in which I have indulged the following 
conclusions may be drawn: 

1. That the protective rates in the Senate amendments are 
a substantial increase over those levied in the House bill. 

Would you not think, Mr. President, at least that the com- 
mittee would give us the information which they had and which 
the House did not have? The House is Republican; the Mem- 
bers of *the House are responsible to their constituents; the 
Members of the House may have their votes challenged and be 
asked to explain why they fixed the*rates proposed by them. 
Would it not be reasonable to expect, at least, some information 
or the indication of some reason why the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee increased the House rates? 

2. That the emergency duty of 45 cents per pound, which was 
intended as a compensatory duty but which contained a large 
amount of protection, did not seriously affect the small impor- 
tations of wool cloths which were already coming in under 
the 35 per cent imposed by the Underwood law, a fact which 
can be readily understood when it is realized that a very sub- 
stantial proportion of the imports, always negligible, are sup- 
plemental and not competitive in character. 

Even the levying of a 45 per cent compensatory duty, plus a 
35 per cent protective duty, did not stop these importations be- 


“cause they are not competitive at all; they are made up of 


special cloths. Now, let me follow that. The record shows 
that even when an increased duty of 45 cents a pound was put 
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upon these 2veolen “cloths, the ‘importations came in just the) 


same; they ‘had to come in, for that character of cloth did not. 
scompete with the American trade at all. 

3. That ithe protective rates to the manufacturer in ‘the 
Senate bill are an increase over the Underwood rate of ‘frem 
40 to 55 per cent, although it was shown in House Decument 
No- 50, first session Sixty-third Congress, above ‘referred to, ‘that 
the average protective rate required. on these cloths in 1913, at 
‘the time when the old Tari* Board made its report, was even 
less than the 35 per cent rate fixed in the Underwood law, and 


that there has been no substantial change of conditions which | 


would materially increase the amount of the rate required. 
There has been :no-attempt made to dispute that. They will 


not even say that itis net so. They will not ieven deny ‘these | 


facts. There is not a denial, but only an: exhibition of a piece 
of cloth. Think of:answering a challenge such as I am making 


here by saying, “Here is a-piece of cloth that cost so much two) 


years ago, and costs so much now,” and “Here is the scale of 
wages over in Germany.” That is the answer that is made ‘to 
your argument. — 

I want \this in the Recorp, so that ‘the country will know 
just what is happening here, for, after all, our plea must be 
made to the country. So far as changing votes ‘here ‘is con- 
-eerned, we are wasting our time and:our energy; but we ‘have 
an obligation to our fellow citizens to stop what will overthrow 
this Government ‘if -it keeps on—the levying of unwarranted 
and unjustifiably heavy tax burdens upon the American people. 
If I should|be asked what, in my opinion, would }ead to dan- 
gerous attacks upon our ‘free institutions—and God ‘ferbid that 
such attacks may ever come—I should*say that in my opinion 
it would ‘be the imposition ‘of taxes upon the people which re- 
sulted in favors and privileges and ‘gifts to ‘the few at the ‘ex- 
pense ofthe many, and to the negiect of our Government ‘to 
limit the »watering of stecks and the creation of monopolies 
and ‘trusts so that a combination of a’ few would be able to 
eontrol prices and »profiteer mercilessly at the expense of the 
American 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, at‘that point I wish to sug- 
gest ‘to the Senator, because ‘he is ‘touching a very interesting 
phase of this situation, that perhaps ‘the socialist has a better 
argument and a better cause than ‘the protectionist, and ‘the 
socialist is doing but common justice in going from rank ‘protec- 
tionism ‘to sane socialism ; and ‘I am not a ‘socialist. 

If an industry ‘ts to'be ‘maintained ‘by taxation and not by 
reason of the ‘fact that it is indigenous to the 'seil and is pro- 
ducing well, if the seurce of its wealth is taxation, is it not 
better that that industry ‘should be operated for the benefit 
of the people who are ‘taxed than for the benefit of the few 
men who eat those taxes and enjoy them? Has'not the social- 
ist the better of the argument? And have we any answer ’to 
the socialist who charges us with having maintained a wealthy 
and privileged class not by virtue of'their own industry but’by 
the absolute, indefensible, and partial operation of the law? 

“This is socialistice—worse than socialistic. It has ‘all ‘the 
evils of socialism and none even of its apocryphal virtues. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr, President, to be unable 
to justify the levying. of a tax upon the people of the country 
is bound to lead to unrest and diseontent and dissatisfaction ; 
and every time we invoke the taxing power to bestow favors 
upon groups of our citizens at :the expense of the many we are 
doing a very dangerous thing to free institutions. 

I do not want, however, to:depart from my speech, interest- 
ing as'that phase of this question is. 

4. That the tetal compound -rates in this cloth paragraph are 
never less than double the total rate in the Underwood ‘bill, 
and on the lower-priced goods are more than ‘three times ‘the 
Underwood rate. That, of course; means that the Underwood 
rates are only protective, while the rates in this bill are both 
compensatory and protective. 

5. That while the protective rates in the Senate bill are 
substantially the same as in the old Schedule K of the Payne- 
Aldrich law, the net protection accorded to the manufacturer 
is probably less, owing :to the large amount.of concealed pro- 
tection in the compensatory rates of the Payne-Aldrich law. 

6. That the cost to the consumer has ;been increased to a 
‘higher point than ever before, for, as has: been stated elsewhere, 
‘the compensatory duty is'as much of:a burden as is the pro- 
-tective duty, and the sum of the two is greater in the Senate 
bill than in the old Schedule ‘K. 

7. That there is no danger of foreign competition ‘to the do- 
mestic manufacturer, by reason of the fact that there are no 
importations of consequence. 

Now, I am going ‘to ask ‘this question: Dees the conduct .of 
ethis business by some engaged in it in recent years entitle them 
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.to ‘this gift or subsidy ‘from the American people? Does it 
‘become us, with the information available as to ‘the extent to 
\||}owhich profiteering was carried on in ‘this country during the 
‘war, to turn about now and say: “For your success in profiteer- 
ing we are about’ to bestow upon you, in order oa you may con- 
tinue your eee an increased measure of protection to 
your industries” 

I.pointed out measteday that 25 per cent of the domestic pro- 
duction of dress goods and woolen cloths was in the hands of 
the American Woolen Co. TI pointed out the fact that in the 
last 25 years they have purchased and consolidated over 50 in- 
dependent woolen manufacturing units. I called attention to 
the fact that they are still consolidating; that last year they 
reconsolidated three more big woolen mills, and that they must 
have now at least 60, and I do mot know how many more. 
I called attention to the fact that levying an unwarranted and 
an unjustifiable and an excessive protective tariff duty is an 
invitation to monopoly. Why? 

If a high protective tariff duty is levied, it shuts out imports 
and competition from abroad, and the only thing mecessary in 
order tu control absolutely the home market is to stifle compe- 
tition at home. The next step is to corral all the domestic 
manufacturers into one powerful organization to stifle domestic 
competition, control the home market, and dictate prices to be 
imposed upon the American people. 

This bill is helping to bring dbout that condition. Previous 
protective tariff bills have helped to bring it about. It will not 
be long ‘before the woolen industry will be one big monopoly. 
They already can destroy any small unit, any little woolen mill. 

I do not know whether or not the Senator from Kentucky was 
here a few days ago when I called attention to the fact that the 
census showed that 40 years ago we had 4,000 little woolen 
mills in ‘this country, all over this country, good American citi- 
zens carrying on an honest-to-God mill business in these little 
woolen mills, employing men in the same neighborhood where 
they ‘lived, paying decent wages, and conducting a ‘profitable 


‘business. ‘With the coming of ‘these high protective ‘tariff laws 


during the last 40 years that number has been reduced to 900; 
yet the capitalization and the amount of money invested in the 
woolen manufacturing industry has increased tremendously, 
but the ‘little unit is gradually being destroyed. Why? ‘The 
big units are in a position in one way or another to stamp: out 
competition. As ‘the Tariff Commission report shows in dis- 
cussing the industry, ‘the American Woolen Co. now names the 
prices of dress goods and woolen cloths, and all the others fol- 
low. No independent company names its prices each ‘season 
until the American ‘Woolen Co. ks. 

I must hasten on. I am going just to develop two thoughts 
and close the debate upon ‘this paragraph, and I am going to 
have very little to say about the rest of ‘this schedule; but it is 
a good opportunity to call attention to the absence of any in- 
vestigation by anybody to find out whether ‘these industries or 
ithese producers—it makes no difference—were in such a finan- 
cial condition that they needed protection. I tell you the Ameri- 
ean people will not permit ‘themselves to be taxed in the manner 
that it is:proposed to tax them here without some information 
‘that the distressed condition of the industry requires and neces- 
sitates protection. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, has the Senator any data 
showing the profits that these mills were making? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes. In 1920 I prepared a 
speech which I delivered in this Chamber on ‘May 18, 1920. 

Before making ‘that speech I made some investigation in ref- 
erence to the extent to which profiteering had been carried on in 
this country during the war and up to May, 1920, and collected 
some very valuable information. I made an analysis of the ex- 
tent of profiteering in the fuel, food, clothing, and iron and'steel 
industries, and I discovered that it was very difficult to get very 
much definite information, because the profiteering corporations 
‘had resorted to many successful devices to conceal from the 
ipublie the true relation between their net incomes and the actual 
investments on which the percentage of profit should justly be 
computed. I found that one of the ways resorted to for the pur- 
pose of hiding their profits was to pay large salaries. One. cor- 
poration paid to its president, two vice presidents, the chair- 
man of its board of directors, and two office managers, six 
executives altogether, an average of $200,000 apiece, aggregating 
$1,189,000. I cite that only as an illustration, to show ‘the 
extent to which some of these beneficiaries have gone to hide 
their profits. 

An article published by a former member of the Federal Trade 
Commission on war profits of the “patrioteers” shows many 
secret methods resorted to to ‘hide profits, and he makes this 
comment : 








& far as the imcome and excess-profits taxes are concerned, the 
Department is an impenetrable veil, through which no. citizen 
is pm tted to see. 

Calling attention to the fact that the diselosures made to our 
Government are secret and if they were made public there 
would be much very valuable information available: But the 
Finance Committee could have seen those returns. There is 
provision in the law permitting the Pinance Committee to ask 
the President to have furnished to that committee the meee of 
those corporations. The committee could have summened. their 
officers before them. The witnesses who appeared, saying “ Our 
industries need, this rate of protection,” could have. been asked 
by. the committee, “ What are your earnings? What are your 
profits? What dividends have you, been paying?” 

Mr. POMERENE,. Did, they do. it? 

Mr. WALSH. of Massachusetts. In not one instance was 
There was ne attempt made to do.so, The committee 
did not. want it. That is why I asked the Senator from Utah 
the question to-day, and that is why the Senater from Montana 
was also prompted to ask it, because the same thought was 
going through his: mind—if these increased prices of woolen 
cloths show, in part, the extent to which profiteering was in- 
dulged in during the years of the war, and during the years 
the high prices were maintained. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator say that I admitted that 
the committee has made no endeavor at all to find out any 
reasons why these rates were imposed? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. No. I said the Senator had 
made no effort to find out the profits of these corporations ; 
had made no effort to find out what dividends they paid; had 
made no effort to find out what salaries their officers received ; 
had made no effort whatever to determine whether they are in 
financial distress or not. 
SMOOT. The Senator, of course, is correct in his 
statement that the committee did not go into the question 
of the prefits the companies have made in the past. [I sup- |. 
pose the Senator would mean by that to infer that we could | tion 
take the American Woolen Co., and one or two other of the 
large woolen milis and compare the profits ef all the other 
mills in the United States with the profits they made during 
the war. That would be unfair. I want to say to the Sena 
tor that, as far as the rates in the bill are concerned, they are 
not nearly what the: Reynolds repert weuld justify, and. the 
Senater knows that. thiut report was made at the instigation 
of the Congress, I have sample after sample which the Rey- 
nolds committee submitted to the Committee on Finance with 
the results and the tabulations, and according to their figures 
the duty of 50 per cent would not be sufficient te afford. pro- 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, What the Senator is say- 
ing is that the committee were furnished by the Reynolds 
committee with information as to what the prices of various 
products made in this country were abroad and in this country, 
as of August, 1921. 

“Mr. SMOOT. Yes; and I say that is what we had when we 
had the bill under consideration. As I have said before, the 
rates which were named andthe changes which have been. 
made have been due to changes in conditions which have taken 
place. The Senator also will admit that the compensatory 
duties have been based upon the reports of the Tariff Commis- 
sion absolutely. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I asked thé Senator if he 
made any investigation of the profits and earnings of these com- 
panies, and he has admitted he did not. 

Mr. OOT. The committee did not make that investiga- 
tion, and I do not see that the committee could have gotten | 
any information which would have assisted them at all in, 
the rates, either fm the case of the woolen business or 
x business. in the United States, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am going to proceed now 
te. show what the chief beneficiary of this protective duty has 
made, and show that the woolen industry, honestly managed, 
never needed such. high. protective duties, and does not need 
any such high rate as is now proposed. 

Mr. Does the Senator mean that the tariff bill 
ought to be passed. with only the American Woolen Co, in view? 

Mr. WALSH. of Massachusetts, Evidently the Senator antici- 
pates. what I am. going te.say. He evidently is net going to he 
prised at the figures which I will give, showing the extent 
to, which. -steck watering has been: carried on and stock divi- 
dends and excessive dividends paid. He. is not surprised at all. 
Tf the American. Woolen Co. can pay, upon. the stock, which 
they have expanded and expended upen. earnings, the present 
dividends they are paying, I centend that an honestly managed. 
small industry can make money without these high protective 
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Mr. SMOOT. The Senator has a perfect right to make that 
statement, and I have no doubt he believes it. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, I want to call the Senater’s 
attention to one fact at this point, and I think the Senator 
from Utah will agree with me. The Senator intimates that a - 
great industry like the American Woolen Co. can make cloth 
much cheaper than a small mill can. It is true that a great 
steel plant which is integrated—that is, where they own their 
transportation facilities, and where they have no loss in re- 
heating metals—can produce steel fabrics cheaper than a 
smaller mill can. But that is not true of woolen mills or cot- 
ton mills. They are built up like a Wernicke bookcase. You 
have the same loom here you have there, and when you add to 
yeur mills you simply add to the number of looms, There is 
no integration. A little woolen mill or a little cotton milt 
differs in size only from a large one, as a little Wernicke book- 
ease differs from a big one, and the economies are on the side 
of the smaller mil, 

Mr. SMOOT. A little mill may have only one set of cards, 
and of course everything in the mill is based upon. the set, 
whether it is 1 set, or 2, or 10, or 20, or 30. The overhead 
expenses of a large concern are not as much as those in a 
smaller mill by any manner of means. 

Mr, STANLEY. If you take a mill with 100 leoms or 200 
looms——— 

Mr. SMOOT. Say, a 10-set mill. 

Mr. STANLEY. After you, get a mill with the requisite 
number of cards; and so on, necessary to carry on the different 
processes, from. the wool through the yarns, the tops, and so 
forth, you can multiply that by the hundred if you want to, 
but you will not have materially cheapened the cost of produc- 




















































































Am I correet in that? 


Mr. SMOOT. The same room. for a salesroom would be just 
as much for one as the 

Mr. STANLEY. That is not a material economy 

Mr. SMOOT. That is overhead expense, and the overhead 
expenses are extremely heavy. For instance, in one plant of 
the American Woolen Co. they may have 20 sets of cards, and 
e another one only 5, but you have‘ to have foremen. in each 
place. 

Mr, STANLEY. As I understand, the American Woolen Co. 
ig net one single factory? 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no. 

Mr. STANLEY. They have milis scattered all oyer the 
cou 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr, STANLEY. One corporation’ owning 20. mills is. not go- 
ing to. operate any one of those 20 mills much more cheaply 
than a single owner, and the economies by joint owner- 
ship are mere than offset by the lack of attention to particular 
business. The only economy is in combination. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The facts I am going to dis- 
‘dose were submitted, to the Federal Trade Commission in 1920 
for verification and spore, and I do not think they can be 
seriously disputed. ey were prepared with great care and 
simply for the purpose of gating accurate information. There 
is no reason why I should try to exaggerate or in any way 
seek to put the American Woolen Co. in an. unfavorable light. 
I am citing this case to show why eur present economic system 
\is heing attacked by labor and by the consumer. 

At its organization it was capitalized at $70,000,000, of which 
the thirty millions of common was unquestionably water and 
the forty millions of T per cent. preferred was represented. by 
mill properties whose combined market value af the time 
probably did_not exceed four or five millions, The company, 
while every year paying this nominally 7 per cent, but more 
probably 50 per cent, on the actnal investment, remodeled its 
ald mills and built new mills of much greater capacity entirely 
from the proceeds of, short-time. notes which were redeemed 
out of surplus earnings, AU few years later ten millions of 
the common stock was “ re ” at 31; in other words, $3,- 
100,000 of surplus earnings were diverted into the pockets of 
certain. shareholders whose. identity’ was carefully concealed, 
leaving, however, little doubt that by this one transaction all 
the money actually ventured by- those in control of the combine 
was replaced im full. This. pre-war record of profiteering was 
in the war period entirely cast in the shade. Its profits, as 
disclosed by the company’s annual report for 1919, rose from 
$2,788,602 in 1914 to $15,513,414 in 1919, this. after all taxes had 
been paid. Meanwhile the working capital of the company 
has been raised rurough its earnings from $21,843,636 in 1914 
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to $64,086,943 in 1919, and its “ surplus reserves” from $8,024,- 
435 to $39,004,426, while $13,193,549 has been written off for 
depreciation of plant and machinery which cost the company 
nothing, though its book value was originally $63,642,911. 
Mr. POMERENE. Within what period did the increases in 
earnings and increase in capital stock out of the earnings 


occur? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Between 1914 and 1919. 
The working capital was raised from those earnings from 
$21,000,000 to $64,000,000. 

Mr. POMERENE,. Over 300 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes. Its surplus reserve 
during that period was raised from $8,000,000 to $39,000,000, 
nearly 500 per cent. 

The actual earnings for the common stock, as computed from 
the company’s report by the Christian Science Monitor, were 
$41.87 a share in 1917, $93.86 in 1918, and $76.14 in 1919, or a 
total in three years of $211.87 per share of common stock, every 
dollar of which is undeniably water. Think of it. 

Let me digress a moment to read a newspaper clipping which 
came to my office a few days ago: 


PRIEST CHAMPIONS CAUSE OF LABOR. 


LawrENce, Mass., July 20.—Foremost among the champions c 
striking operatives of the textile mills in this city who are refus' w 
accept a 20 per cent wage cut orde by the mill owners is Lov. 
James T. O'Reilly, pastor of St. Mary's Church and chairman of a citi- 
zecs’ strike committee named to effect some possible settlement of the, 
difficulties. The mill men, however, have flatly refused to arbitrate. 
i say the wage reduction is forced by economic conditions. 

“It is to the discredit of those who are paying 12 per cent dividends 
to say that they can not afford to pay their workers a living wages 
said Father O’ ny. last Sunday, as he announced from the pu it 
that a special collection would be taken up for use of the Society of St. 
Vincent de Paul in its work among the poverty-stricken mill workers. 
This great Catholic charitable organization has been doing wonderful 
work throughout the city. 

“The strikevs will remain out until they get the living wage that 
they want,” said Father O’Reilly. He said that there were many cases 
of actual want in Lawrence, and that within 400 yards of his church 
there were families of from 7 to 12 persons who did not know whence 
their next meal was to come. 

“Though there are not yet any cases of actual starvation,” said he 
“ this is due entirely to the efficient work of the relief organization, and 
conditions are rapidly approaching those of the terrible days of 1912, 
when yee sufferings of the Lawreice mill workers were known through- 
out America.” 


Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, right at that point, if the 


Senator will pardon another interruption, let me say that I 
happened to be a member of the congressional committee which 


_ investigated the conditions of the Lawrence strike to which the 


article refers. It appeared in that hearing that the original 
mill workers, American citizens and citizens of Irish and Ger- 
man descent, went on a strike. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. There are many foreigners 
there. They speak 20 or 25 different languages. At the time 
to which he refers, however, I think the Senator is correct. 

Mr. STANLEY. That was in 1911, Their places were filled 
by employees gathered from southern Europe, from the Balkan 
States. Great posters were placed, according to the testimony 
of those people, in the little Balkan countries like Czechoslo- 
vakia and Bulgaria, and in every pest-haunted hole in the 
Orient and in southern Europe, containing pictures of long 
streams of beautifully dressed people passing from magnificent 
vans to lovely villas, which were described as the residences of 
the mill workers. They were brought over here without any 
knowledge of our institutions, without any knowledge of the 
actual conditions which were to confront them; brought over 
in the holds of cattle ships, unloaded in violation of our immi- 
gration laws into the city of Lawrence, and there they worked 
for a song. They did not speak our language and were utterly 
helpless when they got here. 

These people afterwards went on a strike. They were 
I. W. W.’s. They did not speak our language. They were per- 
fectly desperate as to conditions, and in a way they wrecked the 
mills so far as they could. They picked up wooden billets and 
smashed the windows. They ran the employers out. The 
police were called out and the strikers marched in the streets 
with the women and children in front of them to protect 
them. There was a horrible state of affairs all around, 
This undesirable population worked at a starvation wage to 
take the places of American citizens, all of which was the 
result of the desperate efforts of the Lawrence Mill Co. to 
employ laborers who were wiiling to work in America 
under conditions similar to those from which they were taken 
in Europe. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
observations. 

But let me proceed. I showed what the earnings were for 
three years, being $211 on each $100 share of stock. The com- 


I thank the Senator for his 
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mon stock, according to this report, has now behind each share 
a value of $320 in quick assets alone, or not less than $520 per 
share when we estimate the company’s plants at a fair replace- 
ment value. The financial editor of the Christian Science Mon- 
itor is clearly well within the mark in characterizing this 1919 
report as “the most brilliant in the series of extraordinary 
statements issued by the compaty since 1916.” , 

But the American Woolen Co., if the chief, is not the only 
clothing profiteer. It would be a long story to discuss the 
information that is available to anybody who will look into it 
as to the extent to which profiteering has been indulged in by 
the very persons who are to be the beneficiaries of the high 
protective duties proposed in the pending bill. I shall not take 
the time to go into that at this time. 

If there is any question about what I have been saying, let 
me put this proposition to the Senate. The common stock of 
the American Woolen Co. was quoted in 1915 at $16. What do 
Senators suppose it was quoted for in 1920? One hundred and 
sixty-nine dollars. 

Mr. STANLEY. That is only 1,000 per cent increase, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is all, and that was 


| Juring the war, from clothing that our soldiers had to wear— 


I do not know how many war contracts they ha@d—and that our 
people had to wear during those years. 

But let me turn to the Recorp, because what I have read was 
from a speech which I prepared on May 18, 1920. I read 
now from another newspaper clipping from the New York 
Daily News-Record : 


American Woolen Co. reports profits of $9,192,621 net. Shows gain 
from operations over previous year amounting to $2,337,362. 


Even in the year 1921, these were the gains over 1920: 
Earned, 8.02 per cent on common— 


The common stock, as I stated, was water. 


Preferred shares earned slightly over 15 per cent, compared with 
11,56 per cent in 1920. Surplus gains, $406,648. Company in splendid 
position after difficult year, says William M. Wood. 

I am not going to read the report in detail, but because it 
has some relation to the tariff discussion, I am going to call 
attention to one paragraph in it. Commenting upon export 
business of the company, this news article states: 

Mr. Wood explains that the reason for liquidating the American 
Woolen Products Co. was because foreign buyers of s are able to 
purchase requirements at prices lower in England and on the Continent 
than the American Woolen Products could offer. This, coupled with 
the gradual recuperation of the manufacturing centers of Europe and 
the increasing costs of wool in this country, due to the high tariff 
existing, made it impossible successfully to export the company’s prod- 
ucts, Mr. Wood states. 

That is Mr. Wood’s statement, referring, of course, to the 
emergency tariff law of 1921. 

Mr. President, why have I called attention tothis? Because I 
could not vote against excessively high duties on agricultural 
products and then when it came to this industry turn about and 
vote for high protective duties to it. I felt that I owed it te 
my colleagues to show why great care and caution should be 
exercised in the levying of protective tariff duties upon these 
beneficiaries of protection, and to point out to the country that 
no Senator can justify levying taxation upon their neighbors 
and their neighbors’ neighbors for the benefit of industries un- 
soundly organized. 

It may be said that this is only one of the woolen industries, 
but it is the controlling industry, I omitted to read from my 
clipping the reference made to the number of mills the American 
Woolen Co. brought into the combine during the year 1921 and 
to give their names for the Recorp, showing that they are still 
enlarging and combining. That, however, is only typical of the 
indefensible way in which the American people are being fleeced 
for the benefit of monopolies, It shows that to levy protec- 
tive tariff duties for the benefit of any industry without an 
examination into the financial condition of the industry works 
an injustice to the American people. It shows that we are 
levying upon the American people a toll in order to pay divi- 
dends, in many instances, upon watered stock. 

This might have been done in the past and no special com- 
ment have been made about it, but our people are enlightened. 
There is unrest in the country. The American people are study- 
ing our economic system; our working people are asking why, 
why, why? It is the age of whys. Men are no longer taking 
anything for granted. It is asked, “Why do you want me to 
vote the Democratic ticket?” “Why do you want me to belong 
to your church?” “ Why did you levy that duty?” “ Why did 
you impose that tax?” ‘The American people are going to ask, 
“Why did you make this duty 50 per cent?” “Why did you 
levy this protective duty?” Of course, there is no answer. 
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fore, while you make 40 cents saving because of a duty on you, 
you pay $400 for the things that you buy.” 

It is a very fine argument, Mr. President. It lacks only one 
thing, and that is the Senator fails to tell Mr. A what he would 
have to buy with if he produced nothing and none of the rest of 
the country preduced anything, but the foreign country pro- 
duced it all, That he has not yet shown us. 

The Senator from Minnesota {Mr. Netson] with all his 
complaint yesterday voted against a reduction of the rate of 33 
cents a pound on wool, I assume, therefore, that he was in 
favor of a duty of 383 cents a pound on wool, There is not one 
man in five hundred in my State who has a sheep on his farm, 
and probably, other things being equal, if he had protection on 
everything that he produced, he would be better off if there 
were no protection upon wool; but having given the farmer of 
the other States, like Arizona and New Mexico and Idaho, an 
equivalent of 83 cents a pound upon the scoured content of his 
product, we have to carry that into the yarn and into the cloth. 
We have had the careful estimate of the Tariff Commission 
expert and of others to determine just to what extent that in- 
creases the cost of a pound of noils, a pound of yarn, and a 
pound of cloth, and in every instance we have given a less 
duty than that shown to be absolutely required. We have to 
give that compensatory duty. Then we took up the matter of 
protection. We had not any very late statistics on that point 
that were extremely reliable, I admit, but we had the statistics 
under normal conditions, say in 1912; and taking all of the im- 
portations at that time we arrived at the fact, and it was so 
reported by the Tariff Commission, that the differential which 
would reguire protection to put the two upon - equal footing 
was from 60 to 70 per cent, and we gave 50 per cent. 

In every instance we gave very much wae ‘than that which 
was shown to be required to actually balance the accounts. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, the pending question is the 
committee amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The committee amendment as 
amended. 

Mr. LENROOT. I move to amend, on line 25, page 146, by 
striking out “40” and inserting “35”; on line 2, page 147, by 
striking out “50” and inserting “40”; on line 4, by striking 
out “50” and inserting “40”; on line 5, by striking out “55” 
and inserting “ 45,” so as to read: 

Woven fabrics, weighing more than 4 ounces per square yard, wholly 
or in chief value of wool, valued at not more than 60 cents per pound, 
26 cents per pound and 35 per cent ad valorem 4 valued at more than 
60 cents but not more than 80 cents per pound, 40 cents per pound 
and 40 per cent ad wyremnns 2 valued at — than 80 cents but not more 
than $1.50 per pound, 4 9 cents per pound and 40 per cent ad valorem ; 
valued at sore than $1.50 per pound, 49 cents per pound and 45 per 
cent ad valorem. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is an amendment which 
I had intended to offer, and I am very glad the Senator has 
proposed it. I prefer to have it come from the other side 
than from this side, and I shall be glad to support the amend- 
ment. I think it provides very fair protective rates. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, the hour is late, and I shall 
occupy the time of the Senate but a few moments. 

I offer this amendment because from such study as I have 
been able to give to this paragraph I find that the present rate 
of 35 per cent is practically prohibitive; that the imports 
which do come in are almost exclusively of specialties, which 
would come in under almost any rate. I find, further, that the 
average value of the imports which have come in run about 
$1, or on the average $1.80 a pound, while the average value 
of our production of like goods in 1919, according to the latest 
figures we have before us, was only a little over $2 a pound. 
When we come to the various kinds of goods I find that of 
fancy woven fabrics the imports for 1921 were valued at $2.96 
a pound, upon the average; of the plain woven fabrics, $2.66 
of one class, and $3.58 of another, under the emergency tariff 
act, being the latest importations, $2.27 a pound; under another 
classification, fancy woven woolens, $1.68 a pound; under the 
emergency tariff, $1.85 a pound. Plain, $1.82 a pound. 

When we come to the figures of our own production of the 
various classes of goods I find in the Summary of Tariff In- 
formation that the very highest rate on any class was $2.50 a 

_ pound, and it runs $2, $1.50, $2, $2, and so on, showing conclu- 

sively, because the prices of 1919 were certainly higher than 
the prices of to-day, that there is not and there can not be 
any such difference as 40 per cent between the prices of the 
foreign goods and the present prices of our domestic goods. 

That being true, how can an increase to 40 and 50 per cent 
be justified? If it be said that importations are increasing, I 
refer to the Monthly Summary of Commerce and Finance and 
I find that of woolen cloths—worsted and woolen—while the 

importations in May, 1921, were 674,000 pounds, the importa- 
tions of this last May were only 598,000 pounds. The importa- 
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tions of May of this year were less than the importations of 
May of last year. 

As you go through the statistics it is conclusively shown, it 
seems to me, that, except for these specialties, the 35 per cent 
rate applicable prior to the passage of the emergency tariff 
law—and that had nothing to do with it, because that adds 
only the compensatory duty—was practically prohibitive. 
Therefore, Mr. President, in my judgment the committee has 
not made any defense of this increased rate. They read again 
from the Reynolds report the duty which would be required 
under the Reynolds report, and under that report the duties 
proposed by the committee are too low. 

All I have to say with reference to the Reynolds report is 
what I have heretofore stated. The test is whether imports 
come in, and if the Reynolds report is correct, why do not 
imports come in in greater volume? The answer is conclu- 
ee a is something the matter with the Reynolds report. 

t is not my business to inquire what ‘it is, but it is very evi- 
dent that it does not give the correct picture of competitive 
conditions between Europe and the United States to-day in the 
matter of woven cloths. 

I have been very moderate in this amendment I have pro- 
posed. The amendment I have proposed upon the lowest class 
of goods will leave the rate the same as in the Underwood law, 
which is now prohibitive. Upon the higher-valued goods it is 
an increase of 5 per cent in one case and 10 per cent in another 
case over the present Underwood rates. 

I know this amendment is going to be defeated. I know it 
is going to be voted down. I know it does not make any dif- 
ference what facts are presented with reference to these duties, 
a majority of the Senate has determincd to vote this wool 
schedule through, and will do so without the slightest change, 
except in the one particular, where an amendment of mine was 
accepted this morning, where it was very clear that without 
that amendment hidden protection would be given to the 
manufacturer. I know this amendment will be voted down; 
yet I want to make this record, and I want a yea-and-nay vote 
upon this proposition, beeause I want to know, and to let the 
record show, whether the Senate is standing for prohibitive 
duties or not. 

I want to say, Mr. President, that I shall not carry this effort 
on through this schedule. I think this is as good a test as we 
can have, and if the amendment is voted down I think I shall 
be content to let the other paragraphs take their course. I ask 
for the yeas and nays upon it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, before the 
vote is taken, I ask to have inserted in the Recorp a table 
showing a comparison of ad valorem equivalents of total duties, 
based on foreign valuation of various grades of dress goods, 
cotton-warp dress goods, and heavy cloths. 

There being no objection, the table was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Statement showing a compe vere J ad valorem equivalents of total 
uties. : 


& DRESS GOODS. 






Value (cents). 
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; 
COTTON-WARP DRESS GOODS. 





HEAVY CLOTHS. 





Mr. McSUMBER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to insert in the Recorp a table prepared by an actuary of the 
Treasury Department showing the ad valorem rates of duties 
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under all the paragraphs of the Payne-Aldrich law in 1010 
and the duties estimated under the proposed law. 

There being no objection, the table was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Payne-Aldrich law, imports | Estimated imports first 12 
1910. * months under proposed bill. 
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Mr. LENROOT. I ask that the three amendments to the 
amendment of the committee may be considered together. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. They will be so voted upon 
as one amendment, and upon agreeing to the amendment to the 
amendment the Senator from Wisconsin demands the yeas and 
nays, 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DIAL (when his name was called). I have a pair with 
the Senator from Michigan {[Mr. TowNnsenp], which I transfer 
to the Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHurst], and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. HALE (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as before, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. HARRIS. (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as on the previous vote, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico (when his name was called). 
Making the same announcement as to my pair and its transfer 
as on the previous vote, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNnpERwoop] to the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. WeLLER] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. McCUMBER. Transferring my general pair as on the 
previous vote, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. McLEAN (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as before with reference to my pair and its trans- 
fer, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. McNARY (when his name was called). Upon this 
amendment to the committee amendment I am paired with the 
junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Ketroac]. If he were 
present, he would vote “yea,” and if I were permitted to vote 
I would vote “nay.” : 

Mr. NEW (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement with reference to the transfer of my pair as 
upon the previous ballot, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. ROBINSON (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from.West Virginia [Mr. SUTHERLAND] 
to the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. DIAL (when Mr. SmirH’s name was called). My col- 
league [Mr. SmirH] is detained on official business. He is 
paired with the Senator from South’ Dakota {Mr. STERtrine]. 
I ask that this announcement may continue for the balance of 
the day. 

Mr. 8 ING (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair. with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Smirg]. 
I understand that that Senator, if present, would vote as I 
intend to vote. I therefore am at liberty to vote. I vote “ yea,” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana (when his name was called). 
Transferring my pair as announced on the previous vote, [ 
vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. MONARY. I transfer my pair with the junior Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. Ket1oae]} to the junior Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. PaGE] and vote “ nay.” 


Mr. CARAWAY (after having voted in the affirmative). 1 
have a pair with the junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. Mc- 
Kintey). I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Smrra] and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. GLASS. Making the same announcement as to my pair 
and transfer as on the preceding vote, I vote “ yea.” 

ee CURTIS. I wish to announce the following general 
pairs: 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr, Batt] with the Senator 
from Florida {Mr. FLetcHer]; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epce] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OwEN}; 

Ihe Senator from West Virginia [Mr, ELKINS] with the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison]; 

The Senator -from California [Mr. JoHNson] with the Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. Watson]; and 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Warson] with the Senator 
from Mississippi (Mr. Wrrt1ams]. 

The result was announced—yeas 24, nays 27, as follows: 


YEAS—24. 


Overman 

Pomerene 
Robinson 

Sheppard 
Simmons 

Stanley 


NAYS—27, 


Moses 
New 
Newberry 
Nicholson 
Oddie 
Pepper 
Phipps 


NOT VOTING—45. 


McCormick 
Mepetat 


Borah Heflin 

Capper Jones, N. Mex. 
Caraway Jones, Wash, 
Dial Lenreot 

Glass Nelson 
Harris Norbeck 


Sterling 
Swanson 
Trammell 
Wadsworth 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 


Brandegee 
Broussard 
Bursum 
Cameron 
Colt 
Curtis 
Ernst MeNary 


Ransdell 
Smoot 
Spencer 
Stanfield 
Warren 
Willis 


Gooding 
Hale 


Ashurst France 


Frelinghuysen Smith 
Ge 


rry Sutherland 
Harreld Townsend 
Harrison Underwood 
Watson, Ga, 
Watson, Ind, 
Weller 
Williams 


Shortridge 


Ladd . 
Fletcher La Follette Shields 


So Mr. LENRoor’s amendment to the amendment of the com- 
mittee was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee ag amended. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. On that I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. ‘ 

Mr. CARAWAY (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. McKintgy]}. I ean 
obtain no transfer of that pair, and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr, DIAL (when his name was called). Meking the same 
announcement as to my pair and transfer as on the previous 
ballot, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. GLASS (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as to my pair and transfer as on the previous 
vote, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. HALE (when his name was called). 
announcement as before, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr, HARRIS (when his name was called). 
announcement as before, I vote ‘‘ yea.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico (when his name was called). 
Making the same announcement regarding my pair and transfer 
as on the previous vote, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as before as to the transfer of my pair, I vote 
“ yea.” fs s 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). 
my pair as on the previous vote, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. McNARY (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as to my pair and transfer, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. NEW (when his name was called). Transferring my pair 
as on the previous vote, I vote “* yea.” 

Mr. ROBINSON (when his name was called). Announcing 
the same pair and transfer as on the last vote, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). On this vote I 
transfer my pair with the Senator from South Carolina [{Mr. 
SmitH] to the Senator from New Hampshire {[Mr. Keyzs] and 
vote ‘‘ yea.” ' 

Mr. WALSH of Montana (when his name was called), 
ferring my pair as heretofore, I vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 


Making the same 


Making the same 


Transferring 


Trans- 
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Mr. JONES of Washington (after having veted in the nega- 
tive). I understand the Senater from Virginia [Mr: Swan- 
sen] did not vote. I promised te pair with him for the after- 
noon, but I understand en this amendment he would vote as 
I have voted. Therefore I allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I transfer my pair with the junior Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. McKinury} to the senior Senator- from. Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Swanson] and vote “nay.” 

The roll call resulted—yeas 27, nays 21, as follows: 





YEAS—27. 
Broussard Hale Newberry Smoot 
Bursum Kendrick Nicholson 
Cameron Lo Norbeck Stanfield 
Catt z 2 mber — Spemupe 
“urtis cNary per ‘ar 
Ernst Moses Phipps Willis 
Gooding New Ransdeli 
NAYS—21. 

Borah Heflin Pomerene Wadsworth 
Capper Jones, N. Mex. Robinson Walsh, Mass. 
Caraway Jones, Wash. ard Walsh, Mont. 
Dial Lenroot Simmons 
Glass Nelson Stanley 
Harris Overman Trammell) 

NOT VOTING—48. 
Ashurst Fletcher La Follette Reed 
Ball France McCormick Shields 
Brandegee Bre linghuysen McKellar tea 
Calder Ger McKinley mith 
Crow Harreld cLean Sutherland 
Culberson Harrison Myers Swanson 
Cummins Hitchcock Norris Townsend 
Dillingham Johnson Owen Underwood 
du Pont Kellogg Page Watson, Ga. 
Edge Keyes Pittman ‘Watson, Ind. 
Elkins King Poindexter Weller 
Fernald Ladd Rawson Williams 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. On the amendment of the com- 
mittee as amended, the yeas are 27 and the nays are 21, no 
quorum having voted. 

RECESS. 


Mr. McGUMBER. In aceordance with the wnanimous-consent 
agreement heretofore entered into, I move that the Senate now 
take a pecess, the recess being until to-morrow morning at Ik 
o'clock. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I suggest that the Senator 
from North Dakota give notice that we shall have a vote the 
very first thing after convening. 

Mr. McCUMBER. We shall have to vote immediately on 
convening. 

Mr. LODGE. We could not do anything else. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumper]. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 o’clock and 20 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate, under the order ag hg made, took a 
recess until to-morrow, Saturday, July 29, 1922, at 11 o’clock 
a. m, 





SENATE. 
Sarurpar, July 29, 1922. 
(Legislative day of Thursday, April 20, 1922.) 

The Senate met at 11 e’elock a. m,, on the expiration of the 
recess. 

THE. TARIFF. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whele, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, te encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will cali the roll, to 
ascertain the presence of a quorum. 


The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senaters 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Jones, N. Mex. New Stanfield 
Borah Jones, Wash, Newberry tapley 
Brandegee Kellog; Nicholson Sterling 
Bursum Kendrick orbeck Swanson 
Capper Keyes Trammell 
Canwwer joensen t Wahwoes 
“ummins e pps SW 
Curtis McCumber Ratsdell Walsh, Mass 
Dial McKinley obinson h, 
Ernst McLean Sheppard 

Gooding McNary Simmons Willis 
Harris Moses Smoot 

Heflin Nelson Spencer 


Mr. HARRIS. My colleague [Mr. Warsow of Georgia] is ab- 
sent on aceeunt of fiimess. I ask that this announcement may 
stam for the day. : 

Mr. DIAL. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
SuirH] is detained en official business, I ask that this notice 
may continue through the day. 
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on which the yeas and nays have been ordered. The Secretary 
will calt the roll. 

The reading clerk proceeded to call the rol. 

‘Mr. HARRIS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the junior Senator from New York [Mr. Caper} 
to the senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr, Hircucock] and 
vote *“ nay.” 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico (when his name.was called). I 
transfer my general pair with the senior Senator from Maine 
{Mr. Fernarp] to the senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. Pirr- 
MAN]. I ask that this announcement, may stand for the day. 
I vote “nay.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when his name was called). On 
this vote I am paired with the junior Senator from Arizona 


[Mr. Camron]. If he were present, he would vote “yea.” If 
at liberty to vote, I would vote “ nay.” 
Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). Transferring 


my pair with the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] to the 
junior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Lapp], I vote “yea.” 

Mr. NEW (when his name was called), Transferring my 
pair with the jumior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKxrn.ar} 
to the junior Senator from Vermont [Mr. Paiar], I vote 
“yea.” I will let this announcement of my pair and transfer 
stand for the day. 

Mr. ROBINSON (when his name was called). ‘Transfer- 
ring my pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
SUTHERLAND] to the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Rerep], 


‘I vote “nay.” 


Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). Transferring 
my pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Smrra] 
to the Senator from Pennsylvania {Mr. Purrzr}, I vote 
“ ” 

Mr: WALSH of Montana (when his name was called). £ 
transfer my pair with the Senator from New Jersey (Mr. 
FRELINGHUYSEN] to the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr, 
Gerry} and vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. 4 EI am paired with the Senator from Michigan 
[Mx. ZowNseND). I transfer that pair to the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. Cureprson}) and vote “nay.” If my colleague [Mr. 
Sarriu} were present and not. paired, he would vote ‘nay ” on 
this question. 

Mr. WILLIS: I em paired with my colleague [Mr 
PoMERENE] and ae withhold my vote. If at liberty to 
vote, I would vote “ 7 

Mr. CURTIS. I ian te announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr; Wrntze] with the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. McOormi0K }; 

The Senator from New Jersey (My, Eyez) with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Owrn}; 

The Senator from West Virginia {Mr. Erxins] with the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison]; 

The Senator from Delaware {Mr. Baur] with the Senater 
from Florida (Mr. PurrcHer); 

The Senator from California [Mr. JoHNSON] with the Sena- 
tor from Georgia [Mr. Watson]; 

The Senator from Indiana (Mr. Watson} with the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. Wiretams] ; 

The Senator from Vermont {Mr. DittiNeHAmM] with the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Guass]; and 

The Senator from Maine (Mr. Hair) with the Senater frem 
Tennessee {Mr. Surezps]. 

The result was announced—yeas 26, nays 24, ae follows; 


YBAS—26. 
Bra Keyes New aunt 
Broussé ré Newberry Spencer 
um McCumber Nicholson Stanfield 
Curtis McKinley Norbeck Sterling 
Ernst ain = Warren 
Gooding eNa ps 
Kendrick ~ Ramdell 
NAYS—24. 
Ashurst Harris Nelson Swanson 
Borah Heflin Overman Trammell 
Capper Jones, N. Mex. Rebinson Underwood 
Caraway Kellogg Sh Wadsworth 
Cummins Lenroot Simmons Walsh, Mass. 
Myers Stanley Walsh, Mont. 
NOT VOTING—46. 
Bali Ed Hale La Pollette 
Calder Elkins Harreld McCor 
Cameron Fernald Harrison McKel 
Colt Fletcher Hitchcock Norris 
Pranee R jo Owen 
Oulhersen Frelinghuysen ones, Wash. 
Dillingham Gerry King : Pepper 
du Pont Glass Ladd tman 

















e: Shiel Townsend Williams 
pomseare . Sheettage Watson, Ga, Willis. 
Rawson Smith Watson, Ind. 

Reed. Sutherlaad eller 


Se the amendment of the committee as amended was 


agreed to. 


PETITIONS. 


Mr. ROBINSON presented resolutions of the Arkansas As- 
sociation of Pharmacists, favoring inclusion in the pending 
tariff bill of a prohibition against importation of merchandise 
bearing any trade-mark, label, print, or other mark registered 
in the United States Patent Office and owned by any person 
domiciled in the United States, unless imported by such owner, 
provided the owner shall file with the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury a certified copy of the registration of the mark, which 
were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

Mr. SPENCER, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 1715) for the relief of the heirs of 
Almon R. Proctor, reported it without amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 839) thereon. 

Mr. WADSWORTH, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 2750) to provide for the 
advancement on the retired list of the Regular Army of Second 
Lieut. Ambrose I. Moriarity, reported it with amendments and 
submitted a report (No. 840) thereon. 


BRANCH OF FEDERAL RESERVE BANK AT DETROIT, MICH. 


Mr. McLEAN, From the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency I report back favorably without amendment the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 229) authorizing the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Chicago to enter into contracts for the erection of a 
building for its branch office in Detroit, Mich. I do not sup- 
pose there will be any objection to the joint resolution, and 
I ask for its present consideration 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to ask the Senator if the joint 
resolution takes care of the other two branch offices? 

Mr. McLBWAN, No; there are two others. They are all ap- 
proved by the Federal Reserve Board. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know they are. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Let the joint resolution go over. 
like to look into it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Spencer in the chair). 
Objection is made, and the joint resolution will be placed on 
the calendar. 


I should 


RIO GRANDE RIVER BRIDGE. 


Mr. SHEPPARD introduced a bill (S. 3874) granting the 
consent of Congress for a temporary toll bridge and a perma- 
nent bridge across the Rio Grande River, which was read twice 
by its title and referred to the Committee on Commerce. 


THE TARIFF. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7456) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the industries 
of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I send to the desk and de- 
sire to have printed an amendment which is designed as a 
substitute for paragraph 1215 of the silk schedule. 

I also desire now to ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate closes its session on this legislative day it recess until 
Monday next at 11 o'clock a. m. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment submitted by the 
Senator from North Dakota will be printed, and, without ob- 
jection, the unanimous consent for which he asks, that when 
the Senate closes its session on this legislative day it take a recess 
until Monday next at 11 o’clock a. m., is granted. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, on behalf of the Committee on 
Finance I ask that paragraph 1110, beginning in line 11, on 
page 147, down to and including line 11, be stricken from 
the bill. 

This paragraph provides for the 2 per cent ad valorem duty 
additional where the cloth is cut in suit lengths or where the 
cloth has been shrunk or dampened or sponged before being 
shipped from the foreign country into the United States. The 
House of Representatives no doubt inserted this provision in 
the bill because of the fact that when cloth is sponged or 
dampened, as it has to be before it can be made into a suit, it 
shrinks and loses in length about 2 per cent. 

It is, however, a small matter, and, so far as the cloth being 
cut into suit lengths is concerned—and a great many of the 
importations reach the customhouse in that form—there is 
always a 15 per cent increase in price on cloth so cut and 
shrunk. So the 15 per .cent addition in the price, while it 
will not entirely take: care of the shrinkage, will take care of 
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a part of it, and the committee tliinks, that being so, it is not 
necessary further to take the matter into consideraion at all. 


Mr. ROBINSON. Will the Senator from Utah yield to me? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The effect of the Senator’s proposal to 
strike out the paragraph to which he refers, if agreed to, would 
be to diminish the rate that would otherwise be imposed on that 
class of goods? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; that is the object of the amendment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I think the Senate is to be 
congratulated upon the fact that there is something connected 
with the manufacture of textiles which is not to be subjected 
to a duty. Every possible waste in the process of manufacture 
seems to have been provided for in the bill as presented; but 
now we are, I am glad to say, advised that the committee has 
finally, after mature deliberation, decided to strike out this 
paragraph imposing a duty to compensate for every little item 
of shrinkage in the process of manufacturing woolen goods. 

Mr, CARAWAY. Mr. President, after consulting with a 
number of my colleagues on this side of the Chamber and some 
on the other side, in view of certain editorials which have 
been appearing in the leading metropolitan newspapers, prin- 
cipally Republican newspapers, I shall ask leave at the con- 
clusion of the few remarks I am about to make to introduce and 
have immediately considered .a resolution. 

In the New York Herald of the 26th of July appeared an 
editorial of which I shall read only a portion, omitting the 
names of those who are mentioned. It says: 

The shocking thing about the tariff duties on wool now being 
jammed through the United States Senate is not ery Seat they are 
cere: inordinately, incomparably excessive. Other tariff duties 
framed by the Finance Committee and adopted by the general mem- 
bership of the Senate are, from the point of view of economic sense 
and of consideration for the consuming public, so high as to be out- 
rageous. The w sehedule, therefore, has plenty of bad company. 
But that is not all there is to say against the wool tariff. 

The worst indictment of the wool schedule and of the men respon- 
sible for it, bad as is the wool tax itself, is that the wool duties were 
made and are being driven through the te under whip and spur by 
United States Senators who are financially interested, directly and 


heavily, in the —— of sheep and the production of wool. The cir- 
cumstances are flagrant, 


I am omitting the names of those mentioned— 


te a * + t e ” 
Their performance is the last word in personally interested, private- 


pocket statesmanship. 
I am skipping again— 
* + * * * * * , 

Yet Members of the United States Senate, up to their necks in the 
bosiness of growing sheep and oe wool, have not hesitated te 
make the highest wool duties in the history of the country—have not 
hesitated in a matter deeply touching their own vate pockets, te 

ut «a extra wool tax on the American people estimated at not less than 
$500,000.000 a year. 

A newspaper published here in the city of Washington yester- 
day contained an editorial in which a Senator is named, saying 
that he has been absent until the duty on wool was to be fixed; 
that he came then and was exceedingly interested in putting 
through that schedule; and it quoted from his biography as it 
appears in the Congressional Directory—and I shall omit his 
name—which says: 

Engaged in the live-stock industry, being America’s largest producer 
of wool and mutton. 

Other papers are carrying similar charges. It has been as- 
serted that certain Senators were even interested in purchasing 
the products that are to be affected by either this or the emer- 
gency tariff and in forming pools and selling on a higher mar- 
ket. 

I, of course, make no comment as to whether the charges are 
true or false. I shall leave each Senator, of course, as I will 
be compelled to do, to determine for: himself how far he may 
consistently with his own honor and the public good vote for 
a measure that directly enriches him. 

But, Mr. President, I sat in the gallery here a few years ago, 
before I was a Member of either body and when I expected 
never to be a Member of either, and saw a judge ched 
while standing at the corner of the Vice President’s rostrum, 
It was charged that as a judge he influenced the sale of a coal 
dump. I doubt if any Senator thought that he directly profited 
by his conduct. It was thought, however, by the Senate—and 
many of the Senators voting in that case then are here now— 
that he was so intimately related to the transaction that his 
usefulness as a public servant, as a judge of a court, had been . 
destroyed, and that he should be impeached, and he was im- 
peached. He was driven out of public office in disgrace, and 
his family were disgraced, because it was suspected that he 
had abused his office to try to influence the price of a‘ coal 
dump in which he might have some -interest. 
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pe our time attending to those things, we will not do any- 
ng else, 

Mr. CARAWAY. If the Senator thinks it is merely a litte 
slur to have it charged in the newspapers'ali ever this country 

‘ that he was voting to put money in his pocket, which meant 
that he was voting to take money out of somebody else’s pocket, 
he does not look at what is a little slur as I do. I am going 
to afford the Senator, if he does not object to the consideration 
of the resolution, an opportunity to vindicate himself. 

Mr. BURSUM. 1 have nothing ‘to vindicate. I want to ask 
the Senator this question: If there is a Member of this body 
who happens tobe interested in a patch of potatoes, and who 
voted for a tariff on potatoes, would the Senator charge him 

with acting improperly? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I might want 'to‘%knew what the size of the 
potato: patch was, and how much his direet ‘interest was. I am 
going to say in good faith to the Senator that I realize that it 
may become difficult to draw the exaet line. 

Mr. BURSUM. So far as being interested in the industry 
is eonecerned, I have said on the floor of the Senate that I was 
interested in it. There’is ‘no secret about that. 

Mr. CARAWAY. All right; then the Senator will'have no 
objection to the resolution? 

Mr. STANFIELD. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Arkan- 
sas yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. ‘CARAWAY. I promised to yield first to the Senator 
from Nevada. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, I could not’ hear what the article 
was that the Senator from Arkansas put into the Recorp. Was 
it an editorial from the New Yerk Herald? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes, sir. I left out the names of every- 
body who was mentioned, and read ‘just the charging part. 

Mr. ODDIE. That editorial mentioned my name, did it not, 
as being interested in sheep? 

Mr. CARAWAY. ‘Ihave not the editorial before me. I do 
not know, but I think ‘it did. 

Mr. ODDIE. I saw the editorial yesterday, and I wish to 
state to the Senator’ that I do not own one sheep, and am not 
interested in any manner whatever in sheep, except that I am 
interested in the welfare of the West and the upbuilding of the 
West and consequently the welfare of our whole country. 

Mr. CARAWAY. ‘The Senator has a right to be. 

Mr. ODDIE. Just as the Senator says he is interested in 
Arkansas rice, 'I am ‘interested in sheep. 

Mr. BURSUM and Mr. GOODING addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘Does the Senator from Ar- 
kansas yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I am going to let the Senator from New 
Mexico get through with his questions ‘first. 

Mr. BURSUM. I simply desire to ask the Senator from 
Nevada if he pleads guilty to being a millionaire. 

Mr. CARAWAY. ‘He is not charged with that. 

Mr. BURSUM. Yes; it is said that he is one of them. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Is he charged with being a millionaire? 

Mr. BURSUM. Yes; he is charged with being a millionaire. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Well, possibly. 

Mr. STANFIELD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CARAWAY. ‘Yes; TI yield. 

Mr. STANFIELD. I simply want to ask the Senator from 
Arkansas a question. In his opinion is a member of a legisla- 
tive bedy disqualified from voting on a legislative measure 
because it affects in some way an industry in which ‘he may 
be interested? 

Mr. CARAWAY. TI should not say “in some way.” If he is 
directly financially interested in the result, I should like to 
answer the Senator in the language of Jefferson’s ‘Manual, 
which we have always thought to’be a rule of the Senate. It 
reads in this way—I am reading from seetion 17, on page 249: 

Where the private interests of a member are concerned in a bili or 
question he is to withdraw. And where such an ees has yee 
his voice has been disallow even after a division. 
trary, not only to the laws decency but to the rile See fal principle 
of the sol, = act, which denies to any man to be a judge in 
oan cause, or the honor of the House that this rule of tam 

wadteh automa should be.strictly a 

I am going to say to the Senator that I:do not know «where 
the line'lies. If the interest of a representative is merely that 
of the American people, if he has no special interest, it is pre- 
sumed that legislation will be helpful to us all, and where this 
interest is'general I think there is no question about: his right 
to participate in the legisiation ; but where he is to be directly 
financially benefited by ‘his vote it seems to me that he ought 
not to cast a vote. 

Mr. STANFIELD. Does not the Senater think, ‘rather, that 
instead of applying the rule in ‘that way, if the Senator is mot 










so big that he wili not be influenced, and is not going to vote 
according to a: principle, ‘he should withdraw from the industry 
in which he is engaged, rather than not do his legislative duty 
here? The Senator surely realizes that if we are to enact a 
tariff bill—in which the Senator foes not believe; it is well 
known that the Senator from Arkansas is © to a protee- 
tive tariff, except in a very few instances he is in favor of a 
free-trade propesition—— 
Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator would do well to state his 
own position, and not mine. 
Mr. STANFIELD. ‘There are a number here who are inter- . 
ested in this woolen schedule. Some may be the owners of 
ranches. It is laudable for a man to be the owner of ranch 
property. It is laudable for a man to be a flockmaster, the 
ewner of a flo¢k. If ‘he is, should he then stand aside and 
permit an injustice to be done to the great industry in which 
he is interested? | 
I want to say to the Senator now that if any Senator here 
believes in a protective tariff, he can defend this woolen sehed- 
ule fairly and truly, under the principle of a protective tariff, 
which is that an industry is entitled to pretection equal to the ° 
difference in the costs of production in this country and the 
foreign countries in competition in the home market. I want 
to say to the Senator from Arkansas that, so far as the duty 
on wool is concerned, this tariff does not represent the differ- 
enee between the cost of production in this country and in for- 
eign countries with which this country comes in competition. 
Further, I hope the Senator is not impugning the character or 
the standing of any Senator here, in voting fer this woolen sched- 
ule, beeause he happens to ‘be interested in wool. I am inter- 
ested in wool, and I ‘believe my interest in it only fits me to 
vote intelligently here, more intelligently, perhaps, than many 
others who have not given it a thought, but simply stand here 
on this floor and oppose the principle of a protective tariff. 
Mr. CARAWAY. Let me ask the Senator a question. Sup- 
pose that a judge has a lawsuit in which he is interested. He 
doubtiess knows more about it than any juror who could be 
selected. Yet would we expect him to try the case? 
Mr. STANFIELD. But this is a legislative body, not a judi- 
cial bedy, and there is no one here who knows better than the 
Senator from Arkansas that there is a difference. We know 
that a legislative body showld not function as a judicial body. 
We pass judicial questions on to the judiciary. We are not 
standing here passing judgment; we are here enacting a law, 
according to a principle, that ‘is to save a great industry in our 
eountry. 
Mr. CARAWAY. “The judge might say it was to save a right 
he had, and therefore he wanted fo.sit in the trial, so that no 
mistake would be made. He would ‘know how to render a 
judgment to protect his interests. I am not here charging any- 
bedy with anything. I say that certain charges have been 
made in the newspapers to the effeet that Senators are influ- 
eneed by their financial interests. I do not know whether it 
is true or not, and I am‘ not going to pass judgment on it. 
Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President, does the Senator from Arkan- 
sas believe all he sees in the newspapers? 
Mr. CARAWAY. I am going to be very largely compelled 
to believe or disbelieve by the attitude which the Congress 
itself may take with reference to whether it wants the facts 
known; and ‘the country is of the same opinion. Let me say 
this to the Senater from Oregon—I am not pointing the deeus- 
ing finger at anyone: Charges have been made. They have 
been made by-members of ‘his own party, by men who believe 
in the same theory he professes to believe in, in protection. 
They have said that the rates are unconscionable; that they 
are indefensible; that they are outrageous; and that they are 
the result of pocketbook legislation. Those are charges made 
by people on your side. I do not know whether they are true 
or faise. Every Senator can answer under his own conscience. 
But I do want ‘to say this, and the Senator must know it te 
be true, that if the people out in the States are to believe these 
charges, that legislation is the result of corrupt ‘bargaining, 
that men who have private interests get together and fix a tax 
on them that is going to cost the people hundreds of millions 
of dollars, that that is the way their laws are made, they are 
not going to respect law, and I do not ‘blame them. ff I be- 
Heved ‘that laws were bought and sold, I would owe ‘no obedi- 
ence te the law made or the government in which that thing 
eould ‘happen. It would become the duty of every self-respect- 
ing citizen to rise ‘up not only in protest but if ‘necessary ‘in 
rebellion against a government where the laws were bought and 
sold. 
This is a charge made by a ‘reputable ‘Republican paper. It 
has been réiterated here .on the floor .of the Senate. It was 
charged yesterday afterncen by a Member on your side whose 
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Mr. GOODING. Certainly. 
Mr. STANLEY. Rice and hemp and horses and quuiim, every- 
thing that is raised in Kentucky, from a quart of whisky to a 
row. 

Mr. GOODING. The Senator should add jackasses. 

Mr. CARAWAY. ‘That would exclude the Senator from 
Idaho. 

Mr. STANLEY. If ever we get to jackasses, I advise the 
Senator from Idaho to wait on the Lord in prayer, for He is 
the only one who can save him. But there is no use in talking 
about an animal after having heard it bray. 

Mr. President, I am perfectly willing to have the Senator 
catechise me as to the property I hold and the cash I have 
and the votes I have cast until he is black in ‘the face. I have 
no treasures except treasures in heaven, and nothing to fight 
except the iniquities of the Repeblican Party and such scandal- 
ous situations as this, 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President, I suggest to the Senator from 
Kentucky that if his treasures are all in heaven his Imcome tax 
will not be a burden upon him. 

Mr. STANLEY. Absolutely not. But I would not trade my 
peace of mind for all the sheep the Senator owns. 

Mr. BURSUM. The Senator would not have much if he had 
them all. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Anyway, we would find out just how many 
sheep the Senator does own if he would let us pass the resolu- 
tion. I want to say to the Senator from Idaho that the reso- 
lution contemplates every article that appears in the tariff bill. 
Whether it is sheep, rice, coftten, sugar, or whatever the article 
is, it covers the whole field. I believe that when it is dene and 
the American people see by what interests certain schedules 
were adopted the proponents of the bill themselves would move 
a reconsideration of it, because there is a power in public 
opinion—the Senator from Idaho and the Senator from New 
Mexico and the Senater from Oregen seem to doubt it—but 
there is such a power in public opinion that it compels people to 
right wrongs, and I say it is wreng to legislate 'to put money in 
the pocket of one individual when it is taken out of somebody 
else’s pocket. Tariffs do not create wealth; they transfer it. 
If $40,000,000—because that is about the duty the woolgrowers 
will get—has been put in their pockets at a cost of $200,000,000, 
according to most conservative estimates, that $200,000,000 has 
to come out of somebody else’s pocket. Tariff does not cre- 
ate it. It does not coin it. It transfers it, and public opinion 
will not stand for it. 

Mr. STANFIELD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield. 

Mr. STANFPIDLD. Is it not true that that applies to all 
tariffs, in the estimation of the Senator? The Senator would 
have all free trade, except as to a duty on rice. 

Mr, CARAWAY. Let the Senator state ‘his own position. 

Mr. STANFIBLD. The point I am seeking to bring out is 
the fact that the Senator is entirely opposed to any protective 
duty. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Let me tell the Senator what I am opposed 
to. I am not entirely opposed to a duty on a revenue basis, 
though some of my votes I might not be able to defend on that 
basis. I am perfectly willing for the Senator, after he knows 
what my views are and what my motives are, to call the at- 
tention of the world to them, but I am unalterably opposed and 
would be opposed to what is being done here. I would rather 
surrender my seat in this body and go back to the people who 
sent me here than by a vote of mine to take one dollar out of 
their pockets and put it in my own. I would not do it. I did 
not inherit wealth and I shall take none with me. I did in- 
herit a good name, 21d, so help me Almighty God, I shall at- 
tempt to keep it. I <o not believe any man has a right to take 
advantage of an official position to enrich himself at the ex- 
pense of his Nation. 

Mr. STANFIELD. Neither do I believe he should, I will 
say to the Senator. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Then we should pass the resolution and 
find out. 

Mr. STANFIELD. For that purpose, and neither am I go- 
ing to object to the Senator’s resolution ; but here is the question 
I want to ask the Senator from Arkansas: If he did believe in 
a protective tariff, would be not believe that an industry ts 
entitled to protection to the extent of the difference in the cost 
of production in a foreign country that comes in competition 
with the American production, and the cost of production in 
our own country? 

Mr. CARAWAY,. Yes; I would believe that. 

Mr. STANFIELD, If the Senator believed in it, would he 
not apply that principle? 
Mr, CARAWAY. Oh, yes. 














































































American producer over the foreign producer. 

IT want to say, further, in explanation, because 
lieve the Senator has given it thought, that if he will give to 
the American wool producer the same conditions, so far as 
labor is concerned, that exist in the rest of the world, the 
American can produce wool without a protective tariff. Let 
him go out into the world and hire the same labor that they hire 
in Patagonia and Australia and New Zealand, and he can pro- 
duce weal here without protection. But I say that whenever 
that is done the Senator is going to lower the American stand- 
ard of living; he is going to take away from the great Amer- 
ican laborer the right to live as he does live, and he will have 
to live as people live in those foreign countries. So it is not the 
producer selfishly contending for himself, but he is contending 
to see that protection is given to the American laborer to. enable 
him to live upon the American standard of living. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Of course, I might go into an argument of 
whether he is doing that or whether he is protecting selfish 
interests, which would lead nowhere. The Senator from Ore- 
gon wholly misses the point, I presume he believes that weol 
got no more than it was entitled to receive. The question is, 
Shall a man sit in judgment ‘upon his own case? Shali he de- 
termine whether he is being fairly treated and vote to treat 
himself fairly according to his own ideas, although it costs 
millions of dollars to other people who differ with him in 
opinion? 

If the Senator could affect. only himself by his vote and put 
money in his pocket without taking it from somebody else, I 
presume there would net be anybody complaining, but when 
he takes money from the other 110,000,000 American peopie 
or makes them freeze in winter in order to enrich the man who 
has sheep, then the man who owns the sheep ought not to 
decide the question in controversy. a 

Mr. STANFIELD. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Spencer im the chair). 
Does the Senator from Arkansas yield to the Senator from 
Oregon? 

Mr. CARAWAY. T yield. 

Mr. STANFIELD. The point that I was attempting to bring a 
to the Senator’s mind a moment ago was that the one interested 
in an industry is not concerned about himself nor his interest 
in the industry; he is concerned about the industry for the 
benefit of the whole American people. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I can not concede that, of course. 

Mr. STANFIELD. I had ae the Senator would be fair 
and concede that. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Let us say that a judge who was inter- 
ested in a case before him would be absolutely honest. Lord 
Bacon’s defense for accepting bribes was that they never 
changed his verdict; that he accepted bribes, but was not 
influenced thereby. But posterity has not accepted his excuse 
for being a bribe taker. A judge who sat in judgment on his 
own case might say, “So help me God, I rendered a verdict 
according to the law and the evidence,” but the Senate would 
impeach him for having done it. 

I say that we ought not to be more jealous of the honor of 
other people than we are of our own. The Secretary of the 
Treasury has to divest himself, before he can become the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, of all banking and commercial interests. 
Many Cabinet officers have to do the same thing, because Con- 
gress has said that they must—not that we presume a man 
would be imterested and therefore be biased, but for public 
decency we said, “ You shall not be a Cabinet officer, you shall 
not be Secretary of the Treasury and be interested in banks 
which are controlled and affected by the Treasury.” We create 
commissions here and make their members swear that they are 
not interested in matters which they are going to consider as 
members of the commission. No Senator would vote to confirm 
a man as interstate commerce commissioner who owned stock 
in a railrond. He might be able truthfully to swear that his 
ownership of the stock would not bias him at all, and yet we 
would say it was abhorrent to public policy to let him sit in 
jadgment and raise or lower rates on property in which he 
himeelf was financially interested. 









































plain? It is abhorrent, and we can not afford to do it. 


eration. 
Mr. CARAWAY. I want it reported. 


resolution. 
Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President—— 


have the floor. 
Mr. BURSUM. I shall only occupy the floor a moment. 


first; 


resolution as requested. 
The Assistant Secretary read as follows: 


Whereas it has been charged both on the floor of the Senate and in 


financially interested in the rates of duty proposed in certain schedules 
of the prading tariff bill; and 
Whereas it is also charged that Senators are, or were, financially in- 


orcas the passage or extension of the so-called emergency tariff 
act; an 


Whereas these charges are hurtful to the honor of those Senators and 
to that of the Senate itself: Therefore 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary of the Senate or a 
subcommittee appointed by the committee be, and is hereby, authorized 
and instructed to investigate said charges and to penont its meres 
to wonate within 10 days. Said committee is hereby instructed to 
ascertain : 


First, whether any Senator is or has been financially or professionally 
interested in the production, manufacture, or sale of any article or 
arvicion mentioned in either of said tariff bills, and if so, to what 
extent. 


Second, whether any Senator represents or is connected professionally 
or otherwise, directly or indirectly, with any person, firm, association, 
or organization engaged in the manufacture, production, or sale of any 
of said articles, or has been so interested during the pendency of this 
bill or the emergency tariff bill. 

The committee is authorized to administer oaths, subpena witnesses, 
send for persons or papers in the prosecution ‘of said investigations, 
and to employ weneesneee? and to pay for the services therefor not 
to exceed $1.25 per printed page of said testimony, all expenses of 
said investigation to be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the intro- 
duction of the resolution? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I object to its introduction and to its 
consideration, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President, this whole proceeding seems 
to me to be ridiculous—— 

Mr. GOODING... Mr. President, I would say, if I may—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. BursumM] has the floor. 

Mr. BURSUM, And is giving undue recognition to matters 
which are of daily occurrence and which are indulged in by 
the opposition press every day in the year. It seems to me that 
it is tainted with an attempt to capitalize partisanship and to 
inject politics. 

Mr. CARAWAY, Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. BURSUM. I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator from Iowa, the present Presi- 
dent pro tempore of the Senate, in 1923 introduced a resolution 
from which the resolution which I have introduced was copied. 
That resolution was passed by the Senate when it was Demo- 
cratic. The investigation was had. If to introduce this resolu- 
tion now is partisan, was it not partisan when the Senator from 
fowa introduced such a resolution? 

Mr. BURSUM. Very likely it was. The Senator from 
Arkansas is not the only gentleman who has the privilege, and 
who enjoys it and takes advantage of it, of indulging in parti- 
sanship and in capitalizing such things. He is very smart and 
very adroit in such procedure. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Will the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Cara- 
WAy] repeat what he said? I did not quite catch it. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I said that the senior Senator from Iowa 
introduced a resolution in 1913 of which the resolution which I 
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If it is wise and if it is right that we should guard other peo- 
ple, if we shall say they shall not be suspected of being infiu- 
enced by the.r selfish interests and therefore we make them 
disclaim, before they enter upon their duties, that they have 
any interests of that kind, shall we, then, who create those 
conditions for other men, say that we rise above them, that we 
will disregard public opinion, that we will disregard what we 
think to be wise for other people and say we will vote money 
into our own pockets, and nobody shall have the right to com- 














Mr. President, I send to the desk and ask unanimous consent 
to introduce a resolution, and I ask for its immediate consid- 







Mr. WADSWORTH. I ask that the resolution be reported. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 










Mr. CARAWAY. Just a moment, and then I shall yield the 
floor. I want the resolution read, and then the Senator may 


Mr. CARAWAY. I want the Senator to have a chance to 
say whatever he pleases, but I want to have the resolution read 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 


the public press that Senators whose names have been mentioned are 


JULY 29, 


the Senator from Iowa was passed by the Senate’ and an in- 
vestigation was had. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Oh, surely. Mr. President, the committee 
appointed by the Chair, as I remember it, entered into an in- 
vestigation upon that subject, and the committee compelled 
every Senator to inventory all his possessions, in order to ascer- 
tain whether or not he had any property that was likely to be 
affected by any kind of legislation. ‘ 

Mr..BURSUM. And there was not a mother’s son of you dis- 
franchised from that day to this; so I suppose that you were 
all paupers and did not have anything. } 

Mr. CUMMINS... I was a member of the committee that con- 
ducted the investigation. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator from Iowa introduced the 
resolution. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator from Iowa introduced the 
resolution asking for an investigation of the so-called lobby. 
President Wilson had charged that there was a lobby here, and 
the Senator from Iowa introduced a resolution to investigate 
whether that charge was true or false. The senior Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Reep] then proposed an amendment to the 
resolution which had been introduced by the Senator from 
Iowa to inquire into the fact as to whether or not any Senator 
was interested in the tariff bill then pending. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The original resolution was amended, and 
of that amended resolution the one I have introduced is a 
copy. 

Mr. CUMMINS. At any rate, we conducted an_investiga- 
tion I think requiring months—I do not remember just how 
long—— 

Mr. OVERMAN. I think it was about three months. 
Mr. CUMMINS. And when it is understood that we were 


‘inquiring into all the property that every Senator owned, it 


may be appreciated that it would take quite a while. 

Mr. CARAWAY. It would not take long if they have not 
got more than I have. ; 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BURSUM. I yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 

_ Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I inquire who has the floor. 
I should like to have just a moment in order to make an 
observation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Mexico 
has the floor, and he hag yielded to the senior Senator from 
Arkansas. ; 

Mr. ROBINSON. I desire to point out to the Senator from 
Iowa that the Senator from New Mexico has just stated that 
both the resolution of the Senator from Arkansas and the reso- 
lution of the Senator from Iowa were presented for partisan 
purposes. The Senator from New Mexico made that declara- 
tion, but I 40 not think the Senator from Iowa ‘heard it. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I wish to say that I was 
here when the investigation referred to was conducted—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, the resolution which I pre- 
sented was not for partisan purposes. Whatever may have 
been the character or tinge of any other resolution that has 
ever been offered in the Senate, the resolution I offered was 
not for partisan purposes. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I thought the Senator from Iowa ought 
to be advised as to what the Senator from New Mexico had 
stated. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from 
New Mexico will accept that explanation. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BURSUM. I yield to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, as I was about to say a 
moment ago, I was present and testified before the committee 
created by the resolution of the Senator from Iowa; but what 
did the investigation amount to? It amounted, as all similar 
investigations do, to a heavy draft on the Treasury of the 
United States; and that is all the resolution now proposed will 
amount to if it should be adopted. It will simply fill up pages 
of the record of the committee, and result in a little notoriety, 
perhaps, for some “holier than thou” man, and probably en- 
able it to be proved to the Senate that the only men who are 
elig ble to the Senate are the hoboes who ride on the brake 
beams of freight trains and who, when the train runs through 
some village, go to some near-by farm to get a free meal. 

How many Senators are there here who are not interested in 
some property somewhere? Shall they be debarred from vot- 
ing upon this measure? If the farmers of this country are 
interested in this legislation, are they to be debarred from 
representation here? 

I have no objection whatever to the resolution which has 
been offered, or any other similar resolution, except I am tired 


have introduced is a copy. The resolution then introduced by! of having to accept demands from the disbursing officer for 
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hundreds of thousands of dollars for these damn-fool, non- 
sensical investigations called for from time to time. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. BURSUM. I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Of course, the Senator no doubt thinks it 
is a damn-fool resolution. It is much more to his way of 
thinking that you may conceal your interest and profit. by it. 
I should not have said an unkind thing if he had not seen fit 
to start it. He says that if certain sentiments were to prevail 
nobody but hoboes would sit in the Senate. I sometimes doubt 
if the country would be much worse off if the membership of 
the Senate were composed of hoboes than when it is composed 
of millionaires. People have a right to sit in the Senate 
whether they are rich or poor, although rich people do not 
sometimes think so, and it thoroughly angers the Senator from 
Wyoming that anybody who is not among the rich questions 
what the rich do. 

That may be good politics; I do not know and I do not care; 
it may be altogether according to the standards that the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming sets up for human conduct; I do not care as 
to that, and neither do I care whether or not the Senator thinks 
the resolution I have introduced is a damn-fool resolution. I 
shall entertain the same opinion about it that I had before, 
although I shall not entertain quite the same opinion about the 
Senator from Wyoming that 1 had before he used the expres- 
sion, I do not care who profits by it; I know that it is morally 
indefensible for a man to get the confidence of his people and 
to be elected to office and then use that office to enrich him- 
self, and I do not care whether he is from Wyoming: or any 
other State. 

Mr. STANFIELD. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Arkansas yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator from New Mexico has the 
floor. 

The PRHSIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Mexico 
has the floor. Does he vield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. BURSUM. I yield. 

Mr. STANFIELD. Mr. President, I should like to say to the 
Senator from Arkansas that I dare say, so far as the subject 
that has been discussed is concerned, probably, if the Senator 
from Wyoming and other Senators who are here went before 
their constituencies and made it an issue in their reelection, 
that their constituencies would stand by them and show their 
confidence in them. 

Mr., CARAWAY. Suppose the constituency of the Senator 
from Wyoming did say, “You can go back there and enrich 
yourself at the expense of everybody else,” does that make it 
right? 

Mr. STANFIELD. That, however, is not the point I am 
making. 

Mr. CARAWAY. That is the question we were discussing— 
whether it is right to enrich yourself through the medium of 
legislation. 

Mr, STANFIELD. That is not the question. 

Mr, CARAWAY. That is the point I was discussing with the 
Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President, it does not seem to me that 
we are getting very far in this discussion. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Oh, no; the resolution has been objected 
to. 

Mr. BURSUM. AsI said a few moments ago, the whole pro- 
ceeding seems to me an undue capitalization of a matter which 
is unimportant, for the reason that it is of daily occurrence and 
is indulged in by the opposition press every day in the year. 
Without reflecting on anyone, it reminds me—— 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr, President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BURSUM, I will yield in just a moment. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Mexico 
has the floor. Does he yield; and, if so, to whom? 

Mr, McCUMBER, I do not ask the Senator to yield. I rise 
to a point of order. I ask the Chair to enforce the rule that 
no Senator shall speak oftener than twice on the same subject 
in one day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The point of order is well 
taken 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr, President, I have the floor. This pro- 
ceeding reminds me very much of a Chinese poem which, when 
translated, reads as follows: 

In speech he is a wonder, 
How small are his games; 


How loud is his thun¢er, 
How little it rains! 
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Mr. CARAWAY. May I ‘just say that so long as an objec- 
tion can save its raining it will not rain. 
mae JONES of New Mexico and Mr. GOODING addressed the 

r 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I would not 
rise solely for the purpose of referring to the matter which 
has been under discussion, but it leads me to some thoughts re- 
garding the general subject. I was interested some years ago 
in the production of wool; but in 1904 I disposed of all the in- 
terest which I had, and have not had any interest in wool 
production since. I may state further that when I disposed 
of my interest I just about got a return of the capital invested 
in the enterprise. I did acquire, however, some personal knowl- 
edge of the industry. During those years I Lecame acquainted 
with the adverse condition under which wool is produced in this 
country; I realized the effect of drought, the effect of severe 
winters, and of the extremely unstable markets. I can state 
that even with the protection accorded by the pending bill the 
business of the woolgrower will still be speculative; there is 
no assurance that even with such duties upon imports the wool- 
producing industry of the country is going to be prosperous, 
although, in my judgment, the duties will add to the chances of 
his prosperity. 

I was very glad to support the emergency tariff law. I had 
something to do with the framing of that law. I was also very 
glad, when the time came to continue the emergency tariff law 
in operation, to suggest that it be continued not for an unlimited 


time but until otherwise supplanted or modified by law, and 
with that modification that law is permanent to-day. 


I had this 
thought especially in mind when that proposal was made that 
it would put the woolgrowers of this country in position to in- 
veigh against exorbitant taxation and tariffs upon manufac 
tured products. 

The emergency tariff law reasonably took care, so far as 
legislation can do it, of the agricultural interests of this coun- 
try. It is true there was not a tariff upon hides. The Senate 
put such a tariff duty in the bill upon my motion; but in con- 
ference the distinguished Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
LopGe] succeeded in having the tariff upon hides removed. 
After the war agricultural conditions in this country were 
alarmingly depressed, and those conditions largely prevail to- 
day. While the prices of manufactured products have gone 
down somewhat, they have not gone down to anything like the 
same extent as the prices of agricultural products. The prices 
of manufactured products to-day, as compared with the pre- 
war prices, are 72 per cent above the prices of 1913 and 1914, 
while the prices of agricultural products, and particularly the 
meat products of the country, are to-day only a little—about 
10 or 12 per cent—above the prices of 1913 and 1914. 

It is true that the price of wool has rallied; the price of 
wool has increased beyond the 1913 price, and, in my judg- 
ment, it should be largely attributed to the emergency tariff 
law; but still the prices of wool are not above the pre-war 
price to the same extent as the prices of hundreds and thou- 
sands of manufactured commodities. 

There are some farm products which can not be benefited 
by a tariff. In my judgment, a tariff has little influence upon 
any farm product with the exception of wool; but after the 
war the farming industries of this country were laboring under 
such depression that I felt that I was willing to prescribe any 
remedy which the farmer might think would benefit him. 

Mr. BURSUM.. Mr. President—— 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. BURSUM. The newspaper referred to by the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway], the News, refers to my co!l- 
league as being one of the millionaires created out of the rais- 
ing of sheep and wool. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I have stated, Mr. President, 
that if I made anything out of wool it was a very small amount, 
and that was more than 18 years ago. 

After the war a campaign was started over this country in 
favor of a high protective tariff. There existed almost uni- 
versally throughout this country what I believe to be a mere 
superstition that the tariff will benefit any product on which 
it is placed. It isenot so; it can not be so; but if by the 
passage of an emergency tariff law we could improve even the 
psychological situation of the country, I was in favor of it. 
I wanted to relieve the minds of the farmers and producers of 
this country. If there is any benefit to be derived from a pro- 
tective tariff or any tariff, why should not the farmers of the 
country get it? 

If we look over the history of this country of ours, we see 
wealth concentrated in a few centers and sections of the coun- 
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try. It has been brought about largely through the favoritism 
of protective tariffs. 

I think the tariff bill has advanced the price of wool. As 
to the revenue, why should we not be willing to raise revenue 
by a tax upon imported wool at least as high as upon many 
other commodities? There are manufactured products in this 
bill, hundreds and thousands of them, where the revenue de- 
rived from the tariff amounts only to a nominal sum. We as 
port at least one-half the wool consumed im this country, and 
the Treasury of the United States is largely benefited by a 
tariff upon wool, Such can not be said of hundreds and thou- 
sands of manufactured articles. The tariff is put there for 
the express purpose of creating a monopoly in this country, to 
prevent any imports; and time and again in the discussion of 
this bill, when Senators have been called upon to tell why we 
ought to have a tariff on some manufactured article, they 
have referred to the fact that some infinitesimal amount of 
the commodity was being imported. When this thing is going 
on, when this orgy of tariff raising is rampant, why should not 
the farmers of this country get some benefit from it, if there 
is any benefit to be had? The same thing may be said of the 
mining interests of the country. 

I think the time has come when we ought to take into con- 
sideration the welfare of the whole country. I think my good 
friend from Idaho {Mr. Gooprne] has gone too far. By giving 
up the emergency tariff law and voting for these high pro- 
tective duties upon manufactured products he has been voting 
so as to injure the farming interests of this country. Why 
not keep the present emergency law, rather than pass this 
infamous bill, which is increasing by enormous amounts the 
duty upon manufactured products where no further protection 
is needed, where it will have the effect of increasing the prices 
of these commodities to the consumer, where it will have the 
effect of making the farmers of this country surrender to the 
manufacturers of the country what little benefit they received 
through the emergency tariff law? 

There is no better index to what this bill proposes than what 
was stated by the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] in 
the discussion of the bill. When I was discussing putting 
sheep shears upon the free list he said that the woolgrowers 
had a tariff upon wool, and he thought they ought to give some 
of their gains to the manufacturer of shears whether the 
industry needed it or not. He did not, of course, use the latter 
part of my expression, but that is what his expression meant, 
and that runs all through this bill—that while a few agricul- 
tural producers may get some benefit from the emergency tariff 
there is a combined and concerted effort here to take that 
benefit away from them and give it to the manufacturing 
interests of this country, simply because they have put a tariff 
upon some of these agricultural products. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. As I understand the Sena- 
tor’s argument, it is that those who are really interested in the 
welfare of the farmers should vote to substitute the emergency 
law for this bill, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, the emergency 
law will remain the law of the land if this bill is not passed. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. They should vote against 
this bill and therefore permit the emergency law to remain 
in force? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, If they consider the interests 
of the agricultural producers of the country, in my judgment 
they should. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I thought the emergency law 
a met it should no longer be operative after the passage 
of this - 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That is quite true. 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. So that if this bill is not 
passed, the Senator claims that it will continue in operation? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. If this bill is not passed, the 
emergency tariff law will continue in effect. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, And of course the tariff on 
wool would then be about 60 cents a pound, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. There wogld then be a tariff 
of 15 cents a pound upon wool in the grease and of 45 cents a 
yound upon scoured wool. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. And, of course, having in 
mnind the “ joker” clause, the rate would be very much higher 
on the clean content. i 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. No; there is no “joker” clause 
in the emergency tariff bill that I know of. The old skirting 
clause of the Payne-Aldrich law was removed specifically by 
the terms of the emergency tariff law. 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. As to perhaps 80 or 90. per cent 
of the wool grown in this country, the duty under this bill is 
less than it is under the emergency tariff law. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. So the real friends of the 
woolgrowing industry would serve them best by voting to retain 
the emergency law? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, it is hard to 
make an unqualified answer, because the different classes of 
wool receive different rates of duty under the respective laws, 
and it is realiy difficult to answer that; but so far as the fine 
wools of the country are concerned there is more protection 
under the emergency law than under this law. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator will please 
pardon me for interrupting him. I simply wanted to bring out 
the fact that he thinks the emergency law is a better tariff law 
for the farmers than the pending bill. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It is forall those who raise fine 
wool, in my judgment, and that is quite evident from the re- 
mark which has been made here by different Senators, The 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Lopes], and others have referred to the fact that 
there are 107,000,000 pounds of wool in bond in the warehouses 
of Boston to-day awaiting the passage of this bill so as to come 
im at the lower rate of duty under this bill than that of the 
emergency tariff law. 

Mr. President, so far as the farmers of this country are con- 
cerned, this bill simply means an increase in the cost of what 
the farmer has to buy. Take the present tariff upon meats, 
the emergency tariff upon meats. It has operated to the in- 
terest of the meat producers of this country in a way, but only 
in a very limited extent. There is no meat now coming into 
the United States which would make necessary an increase in 
the duty on meats. This bill proposes to do it, and I have 
voted for it, because if we are going to raise these tariffs 
higher and higher upon the manufactured products of the 
country, why not do so in the case of the agricultural products? 

So far as wheat is concerned, the tariff hag very little in- 
fluence upon it. The hard spring wheat of the Northwest may 
be to some extent advantaged by the tariff upon wheat; but 
this bill reduces the duty upon that wheat, so how can any 
wheat grower of the country claim any advantage under this 
bill? As to the wheat grower, this bill simply means increased 
costs of everything he has to buy, and why should the wheat 
grower favor this bill rather than the present law? 

The same thing may be said of the bean growers. The duty 
under this law is precisely the same as in the emergency tariff 
law, so as to the bean grower the only effect is to increase the 
price of the things which he has to buy. 

The tariff can not affect the price of corn in this country to 
any substantial extent, but if it does the tariff upon corn in the 
pending bill is no greater than that in the present law. So why 
should the corn producer favor this bill? Its only effect as’ to 
him would be to increase the price of everything he must buy. 

So with the other commodities. There have been a few 
changes here and there, but in my honest judgment there is no 
reason on earth why anyone who has the real agricultural in- 
terests of this country at heart should vote for this bill in pref- 
erence to the existing law, including the emergency tariff law. 

I bope the Senators on the other side who say they are speak- 
ing in the interest of agriculture will bear these things in mind. 
I come from an agricultural section of the country. I voted for 
the emergency tariff law; I helped frame it, and I helped con- 
tinue it until it should be supplanted by some other law; but in 
my humble judgment, by repealing that law, as this bill does, by 
substituting these enormous duties upon manufactured prod- 
ucts, as this bill does, for the rates in that bill, anyone who 
votes for the pending bill will be voting against the interest of 
the agricultural producers of the country. 

Mr. SMOOT. “Consistency, thou art a jewel.” I want 
simply to call attention to the fact thet there are 17 Demo- 
cratic Senators who have voted for these so-called “ indefen- 
sible” rates wherever the products on which those rates were 
placed were produced in the States which they represent. 
I am not that kind of a protectionist. I believe in the policy 
of protection. I believe that this country can not live with- 
out it. I believe in it so strongly, Mr. President, that it makes 
no difference to me where an industry is located, or w 
it be agriculture, whether it be the manufacture of any article 
whatever; whether it be located in the North, in the South, in 
the East,:or in the West. As far as I am concerned, I be- 
lieve those industries ought to be so that if there are 
other places in the world which can produce the goods at costs 
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lew: enough to result in the: destructiom of those- industries in 
the United» States, I want them. to: be! protected to: that limit, 
and: ne more, 

I do: not believe in embargoes: I voted! against the embargo 
presented in» this: bilk on dyestuffs: I: was opposed to it, and 
will be to the end. I do not believe in a rate of duty which 
would. act: indirectly, as-an, embargo, but I:can, not understand 
a Senator who will vote for a duty upom a product! of: the 
farm,.or a product. whieh: may be- produced: in his; State; the 
product. requiring: further’ manufacturing, precesses: in the 
different, stages:.before it. can: be, _of,, refusing. to: give 
a compensatory duty; for the duty imposed! upon: the: raw. mar 
terial, so called. There is no consistency, in-that: at all, and I 
can- not justify. any sueh vote. 

I, did. net: expect. to. say. even, this: much, but I, looked, over 
the list. of. those Senators. voting, assstated:and saw. the articles 
on. which, rates: have: been impesed, and: voted for by, Members 
on the other. side; whieh. Democratic Members:have vociferousiy 
denounced as: indefensible rates; of duty; and. then, im the. very 
next paragrapl:. on, an. article not. produced, in their State, 
in whieh: their people are not interested; they: vote against, even 
a compensatory’ duty: for the duty, they, have placed upon the 
raw product, I say that such-action:is inconsistent. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President; first let me say that I want 
to congratulate: Senators: on the other: side. of! the:Chamber who 
have courage enough to. vote for the: industries-of their States, 
and. L. care not: whether it. be rice, peanuts, wool,. long-staple 
cotton, graphite, or anything else.. It» shows: to me that, after 
all,, when it comes, to: the interest, of; their own: people they 
know and. understand that protection. is a blessing: to their 
States. I. understand, of course; that) under: the party lash; 
working: under a Democratic platforms which declared: that: pro 
tection. is unconstitutional, as it has done, for a hundred years; 
all of them can not see their way, clear te go the full lengthof 
the matter. But) I say: in all sineerityy and I say it. to» the 
junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. Herimy}; who saw’ @ little 
village spring up in his. State- where there :was:a graphite: mine, 
who saw; a. schoolhouse: there, with happy, children, who saw: a 
people prosperous, an industry. which: had: been develeped: by 
the. war,, because that gave it. proteetion:om account; of laek-of 
transpertation. to: bring. graphite. from the mines of: foreign 
countries:. As: soon, as: the war was, over; and oeean transpor- 
tation. became:normal, he saw that. little mining camp go down, 
the schoolhouse was: closed, every heme was: deserted, and: if 
there- was any wild game in that; neighborhood: it stalked 
through: that deserted. village. 

I. have seen just such things. as.that happen:in the mining 
camps. of the: West when; there has: been: a. lack of. proper’ pro- 
tection. It. never entered my mind that: the Senator from: Ala- 
bama- had’ an interest in that graphite mine: I believed his 
heart was-touched with sympathy, and L knew. iti was, for people 
who had once: been: happily engaged: in, that: industry: ands were 
thrown out of: an.occupation, and)» are ne deubt: struggling: now 
to keep: the wolf from the door. I. never had: such: a feeling 
in. regard: to any. other: Senator: who had the courage: to vote 
for. protection: for an industry, of his: State: Never: once did: it 
come; to my. mind that he-was deing: it: for any: selfish purpose. 

Of. course, I knew that. if something: unpleasant Had to hap- 
pen on the other side for the political advantage of: the Demo 
eratic Party: the junior Senator from Arkansas would: be the 
first to take. up, the matter, 

I plead: guilty to-owning.a few sheep. We would:call them a 
few out West; they would: not be: called: a: itew down: here: 
Sheep: raising has been. my life's: work, almest. from beyhood, 
The people of Idaho knew. I:owned:sheep when they elected me; 
and, as I remember: it, I lead the: ticket in) majorities:. There is 
no question of. doubt about; my: people: understanding that I 
was a woolgrower; and! that: 1 would: fight:for that industry: to 
the last ditch; because: without it my: State can not exist: 
Without. the live-stock. industry—I. will inelude: sheep. and 
cattle—the great: West. can not go on; and so [ am going: to fight; 
and Iam going. to) insist. that this resolution: be:passed; and: that 
this investigation. which the other side: is: so keen: to: have, for 
political, purposes;. proceed: in an orderly and proper manner: 

For weeks I have known, that: the importers. were spreading 
propaganda all. over this, country), just as. the resolution offered 
by. the. junior Senator. from, Arkansas: intends: to: de; an’ I am 
ready for that investigation. If have violated -any: law in-.vot- 
ing for the industries. of my. State; I. amiready to resign, and, 
by: the: eternal gods, I. will, resign., I, have: held public: office 
before, and: have: always been. able: to lie: down with my. con 
selenee clear, and) go te: sleepy and: I know: that’ wiien I get 
through with: this.job in, the: United States: Senate: I shall: be 
able to sleep. with a. cleaa: conscience. 





Of course, if there-was any reflection: to be made on an honest 
man: for pelitical purposes, if there was one man‘in’ the Senate 
who would: be more ready’ to do it:than any other, it’ would: be 
the: junior Senator ftom: ATkansas:. 

There are: 700,000 woelgrowers: in America; and’ I believe 
it. is| safe toy say that 95: percent of' the>Senators om this floor 
own property of some: kind ‘or-other’thatvis affected |by this bill: 
I think: it.is:safe to: say that SO per centof: them:owm land‘ upon 
whieh. farm products:are grown. God forbid: that! the day: shall 
come: when: the Senate and the House will: be: filled with men 
who do not own property im theirvown rights: 

Maybe the Senate is not. funetioning in: the: interest) of the 
people as fully, and.forcibly, as it.ought tobe, but: when tlie time 
comes—and,I do not. mean this,as any renieetion upon-the great 
profession of the law—when.all.the Members: of this. body. are 
lawyers, and not a. business man:is to be found here, Ged. pity 
the American people. There is:no question about their honesty; 
but. their whole: life’s work. has: led them: along: such: lines: that 
not all. of them have-had an opportunity. to. knew; after all, what 
is. for. the best: interest of humanity in this-country: They think 
they know. 

Nobody. has, any greater regard for them and respect: for 
them than I, but if it must come to a time when a man must 
not. have property, in this:body, and: only. lawyers:serve here, or 
men.who have not had.energy, enough. in:this-life to aecunmlate 
Dropertyi ah, this. great American. Republic will go: down to 

lecay, 


I. am. not. going. to take-up a great deal of. the time of the 
Senate, but I say. again that I. am.going, to insist. that the reso- 
lution, offered. by. the junior Senator from Arkansas. be passed, 
because for. weeks. it. has: been. whispered. around. the Capitol 
Building that, I was interested.in the woel. peel and: that for 
that reason:I: was pushing: a.tariff on, wool. Is there-a: Senator 
here who. will'say. I, have not fought just as hard for peanuts 
and for rice.and;for soya. beans:and..for vegetable oils and for 
the manufacturers as:I have for wook? 

No. Senator, must say: that. I have- not, for it would not be 
true. In my efforts to secure proper protection. I have not 
known. any. North. or. South, East or West. I have stood for 
every industry. because: L. believed. in the. great) American prin- 
ciple. of protection.. There never. has come to my mind) at any 
time any. thought. of dishonesty. eff. the part of any Senator 
voting for any schedule upon this floor., But. 1 want: the investi- 
gation to be made, because if I have violated my oath of office 
in trying to protect. the industries of. my State:there will be a 
vacancy in this.Chamber, so. far. as. l.am.concerned. 

I want the American people te know the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but. the truth. At. some future time I shall 
pay. my. respects.to.the imperters.and seme-of the great news- 
papers. for their. outrageous attack. upon my; integrity: because 
IL have had the. courage to,do my duty. asl saw:it toward the 
great agricultural industry of. this country, 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President,.the Senator from Idaho made 
reference. to the, vote I cast om the graphite item:of the bill. I 
have explained.to the. Senate—— 

Mr. GOODING, Mr. President, if. the. Senator. will yield to 
me a. moment, he need.not.explain further, 

Mr. HEFLLN,. I understand. 

Mr..GOODING. The. Senator raised himself-in uy: estima- 
tion by that vote. When.he voted. for; graphite:I. felt: that he 
had a heart. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I was not quarreling with the Senator from 
Idaho about. his; reference:to me, 

Mr, President, I stated. at: the time. that.L. believed, in; a tariff 
for revenue. I am not.a.free trader. I stated at.that.time that 
graphite had no tariff upon it whatever; that the graphite pro- 
duced in foreign. countries had. come. in without paying any 
revenue and had taken. possession. of the: home. market. and 
literally. closed the graphite mines.in.the United States: The 
mines in my State were closed.and: the. people whe: were work- 
ing in those mines lost their employment.. I, wanted. our. Govy- 
ernment to derive some revenue from graphite coming in from 
foreign countries,, and. if. that. tariff incidentally, helped, the 
graphite industry in my State and in other. parts of the country, 
all well and good: 

Mr. President, the Senator. from. Idaho, [Mr.. Goepine],. com- 
menting, upon. the. resolution. offered: by the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. Caraway], intimated. that. the: Senator. from. Ar> 
kansas did. net. want anybody. in. this. Chamber. unless. he. was 
a pauper. That, is not the: position: of. the Senater: from. Ar- 
kansas. 

The Senator from Arkansas-does: not.care how, much, property 
a man in this body has if he came by it honestly, and;is faithful 
to his oath of office, is-one who. safeguards. the. interest of. the 
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people of the United States, and is one who does not use his 
position and power to feather his own nest or put money in his 
own pocket. I think that is the position of the Senator from 
Arkansas. It is well and good to have Senators in this body 
representing the various stratas of society, but, Mr. President, 
it is not well for the country to fill this body up with million- 
aires, and I do not care whether they are wool kings, flock- 
masters, trust magnates, or tariff barons. It is not well to fill 
this body with men of great wealth. No man should be elected 
to membership here who is lacking in human sympathy and a 
knowledge of the science of government. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. GOODING. I want to say to the Senator that the news- 
papers do me entirely too much honor when they mention me 
as being a millionaire. I would not object to being a mil- 
lionaire, but, unfortunately, through conditions which have 
existed, I have a pretty hard fight myself, not to keep the wolf 
from the door but to pay my debts, and unless conditions im- 
prove in the West I shall be fortunate if I am able to liquidate. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator is not by himself. 
nillions in his class under this Republican administration. 
| Laughter. ] 

Mr. GOODING. I want to say to the Senator that this hap- 
pened to me under a Democratic administration and free wool. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I have told the Senator from Idaho and 
others on the other side of the Chamber frequently that in 
spite of free wool, when the Democrats were in power every 
industry in the country prospered, and we never had any fall 
dewn in the business of wool until deflation was started by the 
federal Reserve Board under a resolution that was passed by 
a Kepublican Senate. Now they are undertaking to tax the 
whole American people for the benefit of the wool kings of the 
country. I want to say to the Senator from Idaho that the 
Tarif€ Commission right here in Washington in its report said 
that the wool industry was injuriously affected by the Federal 
Reserve Board’s policy when it determined to contract the cur- 
rency and deflate credits. 

Mr. President, I have not heard the Senator from Idaho lift 
his voice against the reappointment of the present governor of 
the Federal Reserve Board, and I want to comment just briefly 
upon that. Of course, I expect him to vote against his con- 
firmation, if his name should by any hook or crook be sent to 
the Senate. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. I 
request that order be maintained on the Democratic side of the 


Chamber. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I thank my friend from New Mexico. He is 
one of the wool kings to whom I have reference. I appreciate 
his kindly interest in this side of the Chamber. This side of 
the Chamber is in perfect order, and it wants an investigation 
of wool kings, including the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. BURSUM. I hope the Senator appreciates the fact that 
kings have been very unpopular in the last few years and some 
of them have been beheaded. I hope the Senator does not in- 
tend to behead us because we happen to be shepherds. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Iam not in favor of beheading them literally, 
but I am in favor of beheading them politically. I think it 
would be a good thing for the country to have them beheaded 
politically. 

Mr. BURSUM. We will get to that next November. But 
what about my colleague from New Mexico [Mr. Jones]? 
Would the Senator from Alabama like to have him beheaded 
politically ? 

Mr. HEFLIN. The other Senator from New Mexico made the 
statement that he did not belong in that class and had not made 
anything out of wool in about 18 years, or words to that effect. 
Now I should like to hear the real wool kings here testify who 
are voting money into their own pockets when they place a high 
tariff tax on wool. 

Mr, President, I desire to speak for a little while about an- 
other matter. I am going to read an interesting document about 
the governor of the Federal Reserve Board, about a newspaper 
man being on the Federal reserve pay roll, naming one and ask- 
ing about others. I have been suggesting for some time to the 
Senate that I would read this statement. 

I have a letter here from a prominent banker which says that 
on page 3049 of Who’s Who in America, edition of 1920-21, 
there is a biographical sketch of H. Parker Willis, economist, 
born at Weymouth, Maass., August 14, 1874, from which the fol- 
lowing is quoted: 


Associate editor New York Journal of Commerce, 1912-1914, 


and 
editor same 1919. 


There ®are. 


JULY 29, 


That means that he was an associate editor of the Journal of 
Commerce from 1912 to 1914, when he ceased the duties as asgo- 
ciate editor, and after an interval of five years he went back to 
the newspaper as editor and was still editor when the 1920-21 
edition of Who’s Who was printed. The same sketch then pro- 
ceeds : 

Secretary Federal Reserve Board, Washington, 1914-1918, and di- 
rector of research same 1918. ‘ 

That means, the letter continues, that Doctor Willis was sec- 
retary of the Federal Reserve Board from 1914 to 1918, and that 
when he ceased to be secretary he took the job of director of 
research in 1918 and was still holding the job when the 1920-21 
edition of Who’s Who was printed. 

On page 257 of the annual report of the Federal Reserve 
Board for the year 1920 we find the name of H. Parker Willis 
listed as director of analysis and research and drawiug a salary 
of $6,000 a year. Is he drawing that salary now? Has it been 
increased or reduced? If he is the editor of the Journa: of 
Commerce, as is asserted in his biographical sketch in Who’s 
Who, and is also on the pay roll of the Federal reserve system 
at a salary of $6,000 a year, as the Reserve Board said that he 
was in 1920, we can very well understand why the editorial 
columns of the Journal of Commerce are so earnest in their 
defense of the Federal Reserve Board.* 

Mr. President, I had passed through this body a resolution 
calling upon the Federal Reserve Board to state whether they 
had a publicity fund. The governor of that board came back 
and positively stated that he had no such fund. I said there 
was some way by which they were getting publicity, there was 
some way by which they were getting into the newspaper col- 
umns, and I said that it must be that they are putting men on 
the pay roll to do a little research work of this kind and that. 
in order to cover up what they are really paying them for. Are 
they paying certain. newspaper men to get publicity for their 
views and for refusing to give publicity to those who criticize 
their official conduct? 

Certain banking and speculative interests are making a hard 
fight just now to have Governor Harding reappointed. All 
news detrimental to their scheme must be kept in the back- 
ground. It must not get in the papers. Look at the press gal- 
lery now, if you please. Watch those who represent some of the 
great dailies of the country. Whenever a Senator criticizes the 
deflation and the Federal Reserve Board on this floor now they 
leave the gallery instanter. They fly away out of sight and 
hearing like a covey of birds flushed upon the field. Why is it 
that these grave matters touching the public interest are 
ignored or suppressed? Who is it that does not want them to 
reach the people of the country? I am making a charge here 
to-day that there is an editor of a great daily paper on the 
pay roll of the Federal reserve system enthusiastically defend- 
ing the Federal Reserve Board and denying publicity to those 
who attack it. Look in certain big dailies to-morrow and see if 
you find an accurate report regarding this matter. 

I have a note, written by a gentleman who has been for some 
time a visitor in the Senate gallery, calling my attention to a 
certain fact and asking me, “Have you noticed that certain 
newspaper men get up and leave the gallery whenever a discus- 
sion of deflation and the Federal Reserve Board is commenced 
in the Senate? If you have not noticed it, watch the next time 
and see what happens.” So when I got up this morning and 
mentioned deflation and said I was going to read something im- 
portant in reference to it, I looked at the press gallery and saw 
several very clever gentlemen quietly walking out. I asked my 
correspondent why that was; why they did that? I was told, 
“They do it in order that they may say if questioned about it. 
‘Why, I was not in the gallery when that was said; I did not 
hear it, and that is why I did not write a story about it.’” 

Mr. President, I am fighting a battle here for the good of my 
country, and the people are entitled to know what we, their 
public servants, are doing to safeguard their interests. It is 
wrong to support that portion of the press that will not give to 
the people both sides of the great questions discussed here. 

I wish to refer to another interesting matter in this connec- 
tion. Some time ago I made the mistake of referring to the 
Wall Street Journal when I should have said the New York 
Journal of Commerce. The Journal of Commerce stated edi- 
torially that it had declined to print certain material sent to it 
by the president of the great American Cotton Association, Hon. 
J. S. Wannamaker. I read excerpts from that editorial on the 
floor and I confused the Journal of Commerce with the Wall 
Street Journal. I have apologized to the Wali Street Journal 
for having done so. It was the Journal of Commerce which 
refused to take material sent by the head of the great American 
Cotton Association, which shut out that material and threw it 
into the wastebasket. 


- 
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Iihave found:the reason for that. H. Parker Willis, who is 
or was and may be both, on the Federal reserve pay roll at 
$6000 a year, is one of the editors ef the New York Journal 
of Commerce. Mr. Wannamaker, who is the president of the 
American Cotton Association, wrote many articles in which he 
pointed out wherein the deflation policy had been ruinous to 
the cotten producer. He was giving his side of it; he was 
asking this great newspaper in New York to carry his views; 
but all of a sudden that paper stepped printing anything that 
he wrote and boasted of it in an editorial; it threw his matter 
into the wastebasket. I wondered why. Now, we ‘find that 
Mr. Wannamaker was attacking the Federal Reserve Board; 
and I find that the man who sits in the “holy of holies” in 
the office of the Journal of Commerce is on the Federal reserve 
pay roll at a salary of $6,000 a year. And yet the Federal 
Reserve Board, without explaining ‘how it is they get pub- 
licity, deny that they have a publicity fund. 

Mr, President, a few days ago I.called the attention of the 
Senate and the country te the fact that Mr. Curtiss, appeinted 
by Governor Harding as the chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Boston, was connected with Harvard University, and 
that he had probably been influential in securing ‘the degree 
of LL. D. for W. P. G. Harding. I did not know that:any other 
institution had .given him such a degree. But I have ‘secured 
some more thrilling information. The gentleman who writes 
me says: 

I am advised that Governor Harding has recently obtained a degree 
of LL. D. from Columbia University, New York. 

I thought it was high time that New York was doing some- 
thing to show its appreciation for what Governor Harding did 
for the New Yorkers through his deadly deflation policy. I 
now ascertain that they have annointed him with the degree of 
LL. .D—this same W. P. G. I find that Dr. H. Parker Willis, 
who is drawing a salary of $6,000 a year from the Federal 
reserve system of which “ Doctor” Harding is governor, was 
lecturer at Columbia University in 1913-14, and that since 1917 
and up to the time of the publication of the 1920-21 edition of 
¢ — Who” he was professor of banking at Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

“Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet!” Prefessor of banking 
at Columbia University and on the pay roll of the Federal 
reserve system, aye, and four years secretary toe Governor 
Harding’s board, this same H. Parker Willis, who is also now 
the editor of the New York Journal of Commerce, which is 
now shutting out material presenting the cotton producers’ side 
of deflation as sent in by the president of the great American 
Cotton Association, and just now on the home stretch, when 
they are trying to get W. P. G. Harding reappointed governor 
of the Federal Reserve Board, they come forth and give him 
another degree of LL. D.—the aforesaid and same W. P. G. 

Senators, what are we coming to in this country? I saw a 
picture of him participating in the parade which was held as 
an incident to the ceremony of conferring the LL. D. degree 
at Columbia University. The head of our great Federal re- 
serve system was walking along, all capped and gowned, with 
a Chinaman, also capped and gowned, near by in the same 
parade, A deflation policy so deadly that it destroyed prop- 
erty values by the billions was conducted by the head of the 
board. It teok men’s homes away from them; it made them 
tenants; it took farms away from farmers and turned men out 
of employment by the millions. 

It destroyed property values in America to the extent. of 
more than $10,000,000,000. New York profited by it. New 
York made her hundreds of millions and her billions of dollars 
by that deadly deflation process. Now they are reaching out 
for every influence at their command in order to boost this 
man. So they rave made him a “doctor of laws.” Who was 
standing by his side, fanning him, and praising him and de- 
flation when he got his degree and his cap and gown on that hot 
day at Harvard? Mr. Curtiss, intimately connected with Har- 
vard and chairman of the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, 
drawing $18,000 a year through an appointment given him by 
this same Governor Harding. Who was with him at Columbia, 
and said softly, ‘Lean on me”? Prof. H. Parker Willis, who 
is on the Federal reserve pay roll at $6,000 a year, who is 
editor of the New York Journal of Commerce. He shuts out 
from the columns of that journal criticisms of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, and boldly takes his stand hy his chief while, 
strange to say, the faculty or board at Columbia consents that 
the degree of LL. D. shall pass to W. P. G. 

Ob, Mr. President, I am sure such performances are not going 
to deceive President Harding. ‘The wholesale farce in LL. D. 
degrees has become so ridiculous that some of the poets of 
America are writing about them and making fon of them. Time 
was when the man who was given the degree of LL. D. at one 
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of our great universities had to be a profound ‘scholar, a man of 
great learning and of superb intellectual powers, and because of 
great qualities or achievements the universities would 
honor him and feel themselves honored by giving ‘him the de- 
gree of LL. D.; per wa anemone cate hn Be gon tn 
get such degrees by subscribing to newspapers and periodicals 
a club—of two dailies, one weekly, and an LL. D. degree for 


Mr. President, I want to read to the Senate how such pro- 
ceedings strike the intelligent mind of the average man and the 
average woman in the country. S. E. Kiser expressed their 
views of some of these ridiculous LL. D. performances in the 
following peem. Listen, Senators. I would that the sheep kings 
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Skaggs gets a degree that. surprises his friends, 
For making six millions in doughnuts and cheese; 
Tubbs, Tinker, Gilfeather, De cae and Macneil 
Are “doctored ” for winning in timber or tea ; 
Bohunkus goes through as the king of corn meal— 
Oh, it’s great to be tagged with a double ell dee! 


Mr. President, I do not intend that these disgusting tricks 
shall be turned without the Congress of the United States, the 
President, and the country knowing just how they are being 
done. Senators, the deadly influence of the insidious and dan- 
gerous money power is worming itself into everything. Be- 
ware! It is time to cry out against it; it is time to stop it. 
One can not get these attacks on the Federal Reserve Board 
published in the New York Journal of Commerce. Into the 
wastebasket they go. One of its editors is on the pay roll of 
the Federal Reserve Board at $6,000 a year, we are told; 
professor of banking at the Columbia University for four years, 
secretary to Gevernor Harding, of the board, and is now 
drawing this salary out of theepurse of the American peopie. 
LL. D. degrees are showered down upon W. P. G. Harding 
on every hand just as he is on the home stretch, and the 
appointment of governor of the Federal Reserve Board fs soon 


How alert and enterprising are they who have profited 
through deflation at the hands of the Federal Reverve Board 


Mr. President, this man took the greatest banking system 
ever devised when it was in the pink of condition and operating 
to the satisfaction of business of every kind in every section 
of the country and changed it from a helpful and serviceable 
agency into an implement of torture and destruction ; but those 
who sat back and clipped their coupons and made their mil- 
Hons pat him on the back and say, “Leave that to us; we 
will fix all that; we will root out all these impressions in the 
public mind; we will do such things for you that we will 
make them think you are really great, anyway. We will have 
institutions of learning which are mighty in the land give you 
the degree of LL. D. After all these attacks have been made, 
after all this ruin has been wrought, and ‘all this history has 
been written, we will lift you a above all this ruin that you 


crown ‘you with dozens of 
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LL. D, degrees and clothe you in the splendor and glory that 
predatory interests alone can bestow. Leave it to us.” 

But, Mr. President, I have assurances that they will not suc- 
ceed. I owe it to the Senate, in view of his deflation record 
since, as this man hails from my State, to fight his reappoint- 
ment to the uttermost. I am proud of my State; proud of her 
splendid history and look with perfect faith to a glorious future 
for her. When a man holding a great position misuses and 
abuses his power, and by so doing injures not only the people 
of his own State to the extent of millions of dollars but the 
people of other sections of the country while sinister interests 
grow richer and richer upon the distress and misfortune thus 
produced, I owe it to the whole people to repudiate him. 

Mr. President, it is no small offense to take a man—I do not 
care whether he is a man in small business or in big business— 
and simply destroy him, take his substance away from him, turn 
him adrift without a dollar, and shatter his hopes vor the future. 
There are millions, not merely hundreds of thousands, of people 
who were robbed outright by the deflation policy conducted by 
the Federal Reserve Board. I would bea hypocrite and a coward 
and unfaithful to my oath when I said I would defend my coun- 
try against all enemies, both foreign and domestic, if I should 
sit silent and permit this thing to pass without characterizing 
it as it should be characterized, without doing everything in 
my power to make it so hated and odious that it never will be 
undertaken again. 

Mr. President, I said the other day, and I am going to re- 
peat in conclusion, that 25.years from now, 50 years from now, 
parties will be referring to the deflation crime of 1920; and the 
Wall Street buccaneers, the wolves who profited from the dis- 
tress and misfortune of millions of people of the South and 
West, are not going to escape the condemnation which is the 
just and righteous judgment of the people. 

What ought posterity to think of me, and especially the peo- 
ple in my State, who honored me, if I should sit silent here be- 
cause I was afraid of that part of our press known as a sub- 
sidized press that would attack me, as it has, and would mis- 
represent me, as it has? What ought it to think of me if I 
should fold my arms and say: “I am not going to assail this 
thing. I know it was a crooked deal; I know it was a crime; 
I know that it destroyed this man’s business; I know that it 
shut the schoolhouse door to thousands of children out yonder; 
I know that it made tenants out of home owners, and put adrift 
farmers who owned their land, and turned people out of em- 
ployment—all this in order that the wild speculators might, like 
those at Belshazzar’s feast, revel at their own deflation carnival, 
buying up Liberty bonds and other Government securities for 
practically nothing, and sitting back enjoying their billions. 

New York City, I repeat, never made as much money in the 
samme length of time in all its history as when this dragnet of 
deflation was working through the South and through the 
West, to the ruin of my people and your people of the West; 
and yet every kind of pressure has been brought to bear to 
silence me because I dared to point out the doings of big 
crooks in high places. I am indorsed by nearly every honest 
man and woman in the country. I ought to be cor mended for 
my efforts by every newspaper in the United States. Some of 
them—a good many of them—are commending my course and 
are doing good service in this important battle. 

Mr. President, I am either right or wrong in the fight. I am 
making. If I am right, I am entitled to the support of every 
honest man and woman in the country. If I am wrong. I ought 
to be opposed by all of them. {@ have stated facts from time to 
time as to what this deflation policy has done, and Senators 
on the other side, a few of them—my friend from Oregon 
{Mr. McNary] in the number—and Senators on this side, a 
majority of them, including my friends from Georgia, Senators 
Watson and Harris, tell me: “ You are exactly right. They 
did that same thing to my people. Go on with your fight”; 
but some of the newspapers have published editorials attacking 
me. They do not represent the people. 

Mr. President, I said once before, and I am going to repeat, 
that when I am attacked by some of them I regard it as a com- 
pliment, because when I am assailed by some of them that I 
know are the mouthpieces of these corrupt interests I know 
that I am on the right road, 

If they feel that they are to be the tools of these interests, 
and they want to carry on that sort of work, I suppose they 
are at liberty to do that; but, Mr. President, there is a won- 
derful stir going on in this covntry about a free press just 
now as surely as you and I live. I have in my possession now 
some awful editorials, written by strong men, about how sus- 
ceptible certain papers are to the coin of the realm—how 
money controls certain newspapers’ policies. Time was when 
you could get news in the columns of certain newspapers and 
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the editor reserved the right to take issue with your position, 
to criticize what you had written, or criticize what you had 
Said in a speech that was printed in his paper. A gentleman 
wrote me not long ago and said, “ You, can not only get the 
news columns now in some of these papers, but you can literally 
buy the editorials as well.” He is a very responsible man; he 
has had a good deal of experience and has been around the 
world a great deal, and that is his deliberate opinion. 

Mr. President, we have two classes in the newspaper. busi- 
ness—one of them is honest and the other is dishonest; one 
of them is subsidized or corruptly controlled and the.other is 
not. That is the situation we have in this country, and we 
might just as well talk plainly about it. 

I am not afraid of the press. I afm’ the firm friend of the hon- 
est press. God knows I would not hamper the press in the dis- 
charge of its duty, or take away from it any of its rights and 
privileges to give the news to the people, and print the views 
of those who own the papers; but I am against the scheme 
that some of them have of suppressing the news of events of 
importance that take place right here in this Chamber, around 
this Capitol, that the people of the country are entitled to know 
about. Why is it that you never see a line about a lot of im- 
portant matters discussed in this Chamber? 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia.: Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 
the chair). Does the Senator from Alabama yield to the Sena- 
tor from Georgia? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I am glad to yield to my friend from Georgia. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. The time is coming when the 
press will have to be free if it wants to exist. This country can 
not live and tolerate a press which it knows is a hireling press. 
It will not advertise in such 
papers, People will not buy from those who advertise in such 
papers, and the worst of the fight is past. 

When the espionage law was passed and so ‘many hundreds 
of newspapers were crushed by arbitrary orders of the Post 
Office Department freedom of press was more in danger than it 
ever had been since our Government was established or since 
Charles Fox, Lord Grey, and John Wilkes had made their 
noble fight in England for the freedom of the press, and Thomas 
Erskine had made his glorious fight for trial by jury instead of 
arbitrary directions of verdicts by judges. That time, if the 
Senator will allow me, is coming again. The forces. of con- 
flict are arraying themselves against each other again. That 
battle is irresistible. Nothing on earth can stop it and nothing 
on earth can siience the people. They are going to be heard, or 
we will have a revolution in this country. 

I will say to the Senator from Alabama, for his encourage- 
ment, that there was one little press, one little weekly paper, 
that rode out the storm during the war times. That paper is 
being sustained without subsidy and without private capita! of 
any sort. The money that sustains it comes from the pockets 
of the people who pay for it as subscribers. It has almost no 
advertising. It asks for none on those terms alone upon which 
advertising could be obtained for such a paper; and I tell the 
Senator now that there is more demand for such speeches as 
his than there ever has been before. There is more demand for 
such attacks as I have made on the Federal Reserve Board, 
upon the same lines as those which he has used, than ever be- 
fore. They can not cry us down. They can not answer us. 
They dare not try to answer us. They need not try to ignore us. 

My belief is that in the next congressional election in the 
South, at least—I can not speak for other sections—the man 
who dares to stand for the contraction policy of the Federal 
Reserve Board will take his death warrant in his hands, al- 
ready signed by himself, and I myself will do all in my power 
to put that death warrant into effect. No such’man has a right 
to a place in this body, because his heart is not with the people. 
The very fight which the Senator from Alabama has made here 
against the Federal Reserve Board Andrew Jackson made 
against James Biddle, and if he will read those thrilling chap- 
ters, written by Van Buren in his old age, he will find that 
every argument he has made here was made then. If he will 
read the speeches which Thomas H. Benton made here in the 
Senate he will find that he has made no speech differing from 
those made by Benton in the great fight of himself and of 
Jackson against the old Federal bank. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I thank my good friend from 
Georgia for his very valuable suggestions. I rejoice to see 
him back in his seat again. I am glad that he has gained 
strength enough from his recent illness to come back to his post 
of duty, where he can fight the battles of his people. 

Mr. President, as the Senator from Georgia proceeded I was 
reminded by what he said about the fight that was made back 
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yonder by Jackson to keep the banking system out of politics, | I quote the Manufacturers’ Record when I say that Governor 


and there came to my mind the little poem— 
Freedom’s battle, once begun, 
Bequeathed from bleeding sire to son, 
Though baffled oft, is ever won. 

And that is literally true. 

The people in that time won their battle against the banking 
system that was undertaking not only to control everything in 
the business world but sought to dominate the political affairs 
of the Nation. They were stopped. Jackson drove them back 
out of politics. Am I to be criticized; are both of my friends, 
the Senators from Georgia, and others to be criticized for fight- 
ing this battle to punish those who committed that crime? 
What do we do to a burglar who breaks into a dwelling house, 
steals property, and appropriates it to his own use? We stand 
him up in the court, and the judge scolds and reprimands him 
as a culprit and punishment is imposed upon him. 

What. do you do to the man who breaks into a bank and 
takes the money out of the vault and appropriates it to his 
own use? You arraign him before 12 jurors, and they punish 
him for his crime. 

What did deflation do? It did more harm to Alabama and 
the South and West than an invading army could have done. 
A million burglars turned loose could not have done the harm 
that the Federal Reserve Board’s deflation policy did under the 
guise of civic authority. 

What was ordered to be done? The widow in my State and 
yours with $1,500 of Liberty bonds, which she had bought 
by stinting herself. When deflation came, what happened? 
Her little farm was swept away. She went to the bank and 
tried to borrow money on her bonds, and could not get it. The 
bankers said, ‘‘ We would like to accommodate you, but we have 
been instructed not to loan on bonds.” What then? She was 
told that the sharks of Wall Street would buy her bonds. She 
asked what they would give, and she was told $80 or $85 on 
the hundred. 

They got her bonds through deflation. What caused her to 
have to sell the bonds? Her debt-paying power was destroyed 
by deflation. What was that? It was a crime against honest 
business and a crime against this good woman. What did that 
necessitate her doing? She had to go to the bank with the Lib- 
erty bonds, Could she borrow money on them? No; she had 
to sacrifice them, interest-bearing bonds of the Government, for 
which she had paid $100 on the hundred, and was told that they 
would always be as good as gold. They were sacrificed upon 
the altar of the greed of Wall Street. Wall Street got them. 
Then what happened? This woman’s business was ruined and 
she is without a home to-day, and Wall Street has her bonds. 
They are above par, drawing 4 and 43 per cent interest. 

What is that offense? It is a crime. What is my duty? My 
duty is to condemn it as a crime. If some man had gone there 
and stolen $15 on the hundred out of $1,500 worth of bonds 
you. would have sent him to the penitentiary; but the bond 
sharks of Wall Street, through a deflation policy, will steal $15 
on’ the hundred, and then you want to honor and glorify the 
man who conducted the deflation thievery that took her money, 
Then they assail me with a miserable, subsidized press, be- 
cause I dared to defend right dealing and dared to condemn 
crooked conduct in a thing like this. I just want to serve 
notice of them now what will happen. I am not making any 
criticism on any paper that is not subsidized, and I do not 
want these clever boys who represent papers at this Capitol— 
and many of them are exceedingly clever gentlemen—to take 
any offense at what I say, unless they represent a subsidized 
paper, for what I say is not intended for them. I am talking 
about the enemies of my country, papers who are hired character 
assassins, hired to try to destroy men who stand in this body 
and fight the crooked conduct of big crooks and the interests 
they represent. I want to serve notice on them now that they 
are wasting space in their paper, they are wasting ink, and 
wasting time, by their attacks upon me. I am going to fight 
them to the end. : 

Mr. President, I have spoken longer than I had intended, but 
this is the most serious question which confronts the American 
people by far. It affects very vitally the business life of the 
Nation, I have heretofore used this illustration, but it comes to 
my mind, and I am so anxious that all Senators should get it 
that I will repeat it, I said I would not like to turn the control 
of the circulation of the blood through my body over to any- 
body. He might go to sleep or, if these subsidized newspaper 
fellows had control over it now, they would stop it altogether, 
and put me out of commission. . 

It is a serious thing to permit a few men to control the money 
supply of the country, which is the lifeblood of the business of 
the country, and let them control the circulation as they see fit. 


Harding hoarded the lifeblood of the Nation, and would not let 
it circulate. What a crime! That was said by Richard H. Ed- 
monds, one of the bravest and best of alt the brave editors in 
the country or that the country has ever produced. He indicts 
this governor of the system for hoarding the Nation’s lifeblood: 
and not letting it circulate. . 

That is the fellow I am condemning, and that is the crime 
I am condemning. Here is H. Parker Willis on the pay roll 
of the system, drawing $6,000 a year, the editor of a great 
paper that ‘is attacking me because I fight this board’s con- 
duct and its deadly deflation policy. 

Mr. President, I suppose they would like to have every Sena- 
tor where they could say to him what was said to the new 
preacher who came into the community. He said, “I hope 
you will all‘ be out Sunday night when I preach my first 
sermon.” They said, “We want to start you off right. What 
line of talk are you going to give us?” j 

He said, “I am going to preach against sin, as the Bible 
tells me to do. I am going to preach against sin as my con- 
science as a Christian man dictates that I should. I am going 
to condemn sin in the big sinner and the little sinner alike.” 

They said, “ Let us tell you something. You had better give 
us a little outline of your sermon and let, us see whether it is 
going to suit this settlement or not.” 

He said, “ Gambling at cards leads to other vices. It is a 
dangerous thing. I knew a young man who started out that 
way, and he went to ruin.” 

They said, “ Whoa, whoa, you want to cut that all out. The 
best paying member of this church plays cards, and he piays 
= big money, and you don’t want to offend him. Cut that 
out.” 

He said, “I don’t like to cut out anything. I don’t like to 
have anybody dictate to me what I shall preach about.” 

They said, “ You cut that out”; and they made him cut it out, 
and several other th’ngs. 

So finally they told him of so many things that he should 
cut out that he said, “ Now, you have just about cut everything 
out of my sermon. What am I to preach about?” One old 
fellow over in the corner stroked his beard and said, “ There is 
an infernal old infidel here in town, you can turn loose on him. 
He hasn’t got a friend in town.” 

So, Mr. President, these highbrows, who represent these big 
interests in Wall Street, and the subsidized press like to take 
a Senator and start him off right. They pat him on the back 
and tell him, “ You want to lay off of this. It is dangerous, 
and you will hurt the feelings of men of big wealth, don’t you 
see?” And they try to scare you™“by telling you that certain 
men have gone down politically for attacking these big inter- 
ests. You do not want to say anything about those things, they 
remind you. Fold your arms and drift. Move against the lines 
of least resistance. Put your courage aside. Swallow your 
convictions. Draw your pay. Be a rubber stamp. Do the 
bidding of the interests. Lead an easy life, and you will have 
no opposition in the future. We will take care of that. Do you - 
understand? “ We will have,” they will tell you, “the news- 
paper publishers tell how smart you are if you will serve us 
and what a big and wonderful man you are, if you do our 
bidding.” Do you get that? But do not oppose us. If you do, 
we will fight you. “ For what care we for wrongs and crimes, 
its dimes and dollars and dollars and dimes.” 

It is high time that some of us were accepting the challenge. 
Conscious of the righteousness of my position and knowing 
the people that I represent, I do not fear those interests. I 
accept the challenge. I would rather go out fighting for what 
I believed was honest, fair, just, and right and leave to my 
son and the people who have honored and trusted me a stain- 
less record, one of devotion to duty and fearlessness in its dis- 
charge, than to stay here a quarter of a century and bé the 
subservient tool of those whose unbridled cerruption, greed, 
and avarice mean ruin to my country. 

That is my position upon this question, and I shall continue 
the fight. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] to strike out para- 
graph 1110. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Now, I move, on line 17, page 147, in para- 
graph 1111, to substitute “50” for “55,” so as to read “50 
per cent ad valorem.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The Reapine CLERK. On page 147, lines 16 and 17, tle com- 
mittee report, to strike out “36 cents per pound, and, 1a nddi- 
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tion. thereto, 273,” and to insert “45 cents per pound and 
50,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

Par, 1111, Pile fabrics, cut or uncut, whether or not the pile covers 
the whole surface, made of wool or of which wool is a component 
material, whether or not constituting chief valve, and a han ane 
im any form, made or cut from such pile fabrics, 45 cents per po 
and 50 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, we have come 
now to the paragraphs which cever, respectively, pile fabrics, 
blankets, automobile rugs, steamer rugs, felts, knit goods, and 
so forth. All of these paragraphs involve exactly the same 
principles we have been discussing. It would be futile for 
me to reiterate the arguments I have made during the last few 
days, especially when we were discussing the paragraph deal- 
ing with dress goeds and weel cloths. It would be irksome 
and tiresome to the Senate, and ali I could do would be to 
repeat what I have said about the preceding paragraphs, 
namely, that the duties are excessively high, that the informa- 
tion before us as to the difference in conversion costs does not 
justify these high duties, and that the importations have not 
been of a character to threaten the domestic industry. In 
fact, the importations under the rates named in the Underwood 
law have been negligible. So far as I am concerned, I am 
going to hasten action on these paragraphs, have a record vote 
taken, and have the balance of the wool schedule disposed of 
this afternoon, if it is possible. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I want to ask the Senator a question for 
information. I think the Senator agrees that the compensatory 
duties are accurately levied upon these goods, but the Senator 
says that the eenversion. duty is too high. I have tried to get 
some evidence upon that. I have no information relating to it 
later than 1912. I do not think that is very accurate, but it 
was the best we could get hold of. That would show a differ- 
ence in the conversion costs at home and abroad. reaching all 
the way from 60 to 80 per cent, but I am well aware that the 
labor costs in Great Britain and the United States are closer 
together to-day than they were at that time. 

I ask the Senator what he thinks is the difference in the 
eost of conversion and what evidence he has which directly 
bears upon the subject. We put the rate at 50 per cent, If 
the Senator has anything direct to the point showing that that 
is erroneous, I would like to get it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I find that I 
shall have to take some time in discussing this paragraph. 
The Senater did not pay me much of a compliment by his 
inquiry. 1 spent hours im discussing that subject, producing 
tables and figures to show what were the prices of domestic 
cloths and the comparable foreign cloths, compared the differ- 
ence in the prices, and proved, as far as I could prove, that 
a protective duty of 35 cents was ample. I produced infor- 
mation in regard to tops, worked out by experts, showing 
exactly to the cent what the conversion cost was and showing 
that the rate nained in the bill was too high. I produced simi- 
lar evidence from the Tariff Commission, to the effect that the 
conversion costs of yarns and cloths were not as high now as 
formerly and that the duties proposed in the bill were too high. 

Now I am going to call attention to what the Senator from 
North Dakota said yesterday, and I am going to ask the 
Senator, as this is a good opportunity to do it, either to bring 
me the proof or retract what he said yesterday about informa- 
tion from the Tariff Commission. I want to find out if I have 
been deceived in this, matter by the experts who have been sent 
to me and have informed. me that the Tariff Commission have 
never made any estimate as to just what protective duty was 
necessary to protect the American industries making woolen 
manufactures, The information I have is that the Tariff Com- 
mission will prepare tables, give data of imports and. exports, 
prices, and other facts, but that they have never advised the 
committee as to what rates to levy, and there has been no 
rate in the bill levied upon the advice of the Tariff Commission. 

I am going to read what the Senator said yesterday and 
what was printed in the press to-day about the rates on 
cloths. I was not in the Chamber at the time or else I should 
have called attention to it at once. I refer to what was printed 
of the Senator’s remarks on page 10776 of the Recorp: 


We— 
Referring to the committee— 


had not any very late statistics on that point that were extremely 
reliable— 


Meaning, of course, the conversion costs— 


I admit, but we had the statistics under normal 
1912; and taking all the im ations at that time 
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The Senator from North Dakota allewed the imp to 
go out, and the papers of the country printed it, that the Tariff 
Commission recommended 60 or 70 per cent and the committee 
gave only 50 per cent. If the Tariff Commission recommended 
60 or 70 per cent, I say te the Senator that ‘he ought to have 
given 60 or 70 per cent to the woolen manufacturers as well 
as to give to the wooelgrowers the duty which they asked. 
— McOUMBER. Does the Senator want a reply at this 

e 4 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In just a moment. I am 
going to read what the Tariff Commission said, not in 1912 
but in 1920, absolutely refuting the statement made by the 
Senator yesterday. 

Mr. President, I read from a report issued by the Tariff Com- 
mission in 1920: entitled “A survey of the British wool’ manu- 
facturing industry.” On page 76 of this report is a table 
showing the American wholesale price of cloth, such as we 
were discussing. yesterday, under paragraphs 1108 and 1109, 
and showing the English and American prices per yard. Fol- 
lowing that table the Tariff Commission makes the following 
comment—and remember, this was in 1920, the last word upon 
the matter—on page 80: 

While there are important irregularities among these figures— 

Referring to the prices quoted— 
certain conclusions are possibly warranted. ‘The tendency for Eng- 
lish_ and American prices to approximate one another, already noted 
in. the case of tops and yarna, is here also evident. 

The tendency of American and English prices of woolen cloth 
to approach each other was in 1920 evident, and yet the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota had the hardihood to say here yester- 
day that the Tariff Commission recommended a 60 or 70 per 
cent protective duty. Let me continue: 

Even mak allowances for mimor variations between the estimates 
of English values and those actualy prevailing, there are obviously 
cloths of several types with regard to which there is no considerable 
difference of price existing between the English and American markets, 
while in some instances the domestic manufacturer really has the 
advantage. 

I'am reading from the Tariff Commission, which made a 
survey of the British woel-manufacturing industry in 1920. 
These are not my findings ef fact: 

It is noteworthy in this connection to recall that in a_ similar, 
though more comprehensive, comparison made by the Tariff Board in 
1911 there was no fabric of which the Dnglish price was higher than 
the American, nor, indeed, any which came nearer than 20 per cent of 
the American price. 

In view of that statement, how can it be said on the floor of 
the Senate that the Tariff Commission recommended a: protec- 
tion of 60 or 70 per cent and the committee only gave them 50 
per cent? 

Again, the difference in comparative advantage among the several 
types of cloth is fairly clear. Values in the two markets are much 

oser together in the case of serges and cotton-warp dress goods than 
in that of —— fabrics. With regard to the former, no importation 
——- at least over the 85 per cent duty of the present tariff 

With regard to certain classes, no importation is possible 
with a 35 per cent protective duty— 
but for the latter the present rate is entirely inadequate. 

That. shows. that there are some woolen cloths on which the 
commission thinks the rate of 35 per cent is inadequate, and 
those, of course, are the fancy cloths. 

Just where the dividing line Mes and to what extent the domestic 
production of cloths is of the more self-sufficient types could be deter- 
mined only by a wide and thoroughgoing inquiry. 

That is in the Recorp. I put this evidence in the Recorp 
when I discussed the paragraph on cloths. Other tables and 
other information were put in the Recorp. I ask the Senator, 
in the face of that statement from the Tariff Commission in 
1920, where is the evidence before the Finance Committee since 
1920 which is to the effect that the Tariff Commission believe 
that a protective duty of 60 or 70 per cent ought to be levied? 

If the explanation of the Senator is that he drew those de- 
ductions from the Reynolds report on prices, and when he re- 
ferred to the Tariff Commission he meant the Reynolds report 
showing the difference in cost, then it may be possible that he 
could claim that the value of some cloth in some other part 
of ms world other than England would show a wider difference 
in ces, 

But I want to know, for I do not propose that any Senator 
shall vote upon the strength of my argument and upon the in- 
formation furnished to me by the experts of the Tariff Com- 
mission until I am answered. [I do not propose that the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota can make the statement he did, that 
the committee only gave 50 per cent when the Tariff Commis- 
sion recommended 60 or 70 per cent, without refutation: I wait , 
for the Senator’s answer, 





Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President—— 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jonzs of Washington in 
the chair). Does the Senator from Massachusetts yield to the 
Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
the Senator’s reply. 

‘Mr. MoCUMBER, 
ator gets through. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am confining myself to the 
allegation made by the Senator yesterday, and I am asking the 
Senator to give me the information which he has, which I have 
not been able to get, which is to the effect that the Tariff Com- 
mission made any such recommendation. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do not know, Mr. President, just how 
accurately I expressed myself yesterday. as I did not have time 
to look over my remarks, but what I attempted to say and what 
I reiterate to-day is that the conversion costs in the woolen 
schedule would range from 60 to, I think, almost 100 per cent 
more in the United States than in Great Britain. In France, I 
think, the spread would be still greater. I do not mean to say 
that that means we would have from 60 to 80 per cent upon 
the cost of the goods which are manufactured to meet that. 
That would depend entirely upon the price of the goods, and it 
might average 50 per cent. 

This is what the Tariff Commission said, and I am reading 
from page 75 of the Survey of the British wool-manufacturing 
industry, which was furnished to the Committee on Ways and 
Means of the House in 1920. This is what the Tariff Commis- 
sion say: 

In the comparison of commission rates in England and in the United 
States for the séveral sections of the wool manufacture, information is 
too inadequate to permit the formulation of accurate conclusions as 
to the primary consideration relative to costs of production in the two 
countries. Such data as have been presented, together with such frag- 
mentary figures on weaving as the commission has been able to secure, 
suggest that, at least at present, the differences in cost are not as 
great as they were found to be in 1911 by the Tariff Board. In its 
report the board stated that the cost of converting wool to tops was 
appecesnates: 80 per cent higher in this country than in England ; 
that of converting tops to yarns, about 100 per cent higher > and of 
turning yarns into cloth “for a great variety of fabrics,” 100 to 150 
per cent greater. The present commission rates for combing in this 
country have been shown to be not over 40 per cent greater than the 
current rates in England; those for spinning around 80 per cent; while, 
for manufacturing proper and dyeing, the data which have as yet 
been secured indicate that the difference in both cases, except, perhaps, 
p (fance cloths, would surely be below the low figure in 1911 (100 per 

That is, 100 per cent was given in 1911, and it would be 
below that— 
and perhaps as low as from 60 to 80 per cent, 

Then, Mr, President, on page 691 of the document entitled 
“ Wool and Manufactures of Wool,” published in 1912, there is 
a table showing the comparative conversion cost from yarn to 
finished cloth of 53 samples of American cloth and similar Eng- 
lish cloth. In the case of sample No, 1 the American cost is 8 
vents and the English cost 4 cents; in the second the American 
eost is 8.3 cents and the English 4.1 cents; in the third the 
American cost is 8.9 cents and the English cost 4.8 cents, and 
in the other cases about the same difference is shown to exist. 

If anyone understood me as intending to convey the idea that 
the difference in the cost of conversion, ranging all the way 
from 60 to 100 per cent, necessarily would require a duty of 
from 60 to 100 per cent on the value of the foreign product, he 
ore misunderstood me or I did not accurately express 
myself, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. If the Senator will pardon 
me, the Washington Post carries a story this morning evidently 
sent out by the Associated Press, and this is the headline: 

McCumber defends rates. Lower than Tariff Commission had calcu- 
lated as needed, he says. 

That shows that even the press gallery construed the Sen- 
ator’s statement to mean that the committee had reported a 
rate lower than the Tariff Commission had recommended. 

Mr. McCUMBER, I think if the Senator will ascertain to 
what that relates, he will find that it undoubtedly relates to 
the table that I put in the Recorp on yesterday following the 
table’ which was offered by the Senator from Massachusetts 
himself, a table made by the Actuary of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, in which he takes the average rate upon each paragraph 
of Schedule K in 1910, and then makes an estimate of what it 
would be under the pending bill for the year 1922, and shows a 
greatly decreased ad valorem rate of duty. That, of course, is 
absolutely true. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. As I now understand the 
Senator from North Dakota, he did not intend to state, and 
does not intend that his remarks of yesterday shall be construed 
to indicate, that the Tariff Commission made any recommenda- 
tion about the tariff duty which would be required; that what- 


I yield. I am waiting for 


I can answer now or wait until the Sen- 
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ever duty was levied by the committee was levied after the 
committee had studied the question, with the aid of such tables 
and information as were available to them, and after the hear- 
ing of all the evidence? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. The Tariff Commission is 
very careful always to make no recommendations in reference 
to any duty. It is so careful for fear it may be regarded as 
making a recommendation that, in many instances, it does not 
express itself as clearly as it might otherwise do. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, That was the information 
that I had; and that is the reason I was surprised at the Sen- 
ator’s statement, and surprised at the construction put upon 
the statement, that in this case the committee had repudicated 
the recommendation of a higher rate claimed to have been 
made by the Tariff Commission. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Oh, Mr. President. I think the newspaper 
evidently must have gotten matters somewhat mixed. In the 
table which I introduced I simply sought to show that of the 
goods that would come in under the pending bill, when it 
passes, the ad valorem rate will be, I think, about 30 per cent 
less than the ad valorem rate upon similar goods which came 
in 1910 under the Payne-Aldrich law; and I think I am abso- 
lutely correct in that. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? - 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. I am quite sure, in view of the Senator’s 
statenient, that he would desire the Recorp to show that he 
wishes to correct the statement which he made on yesterday, 
wherein he said: 


And taking all of the importations at that time we arrived at the 
fact, and it was so reported by the Tariff Commission, that the differ- 
ential which would require protection to put the two upon an equal 
footing was from 60 to 70 per cent, and we gave 50 per cent. 


Mr. McCUMBER. Possibly I should have stated from all 
of the testimony that we concluded that it would require about 
50 per cent. I did not intend to convey the idea that that was 
based entirely upon the Tariff Commission’s report nor based 
entirely upon the difference in cost of conversion as shown in 
the tables. 

Mr. LENROOT. Nor did he intend to say the Tariff Com- 
mission had reported that 60 to 70 per cent ad valorem protec- 
tion would be required. 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; the Tariff Commission did not so 
report, but the committee, if it had followed the recommenda- 
tion of the Reynolds report and some of the other evidence 
and held to that alone, would have had to so conclude. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is a different story. 
The statement I wanted to challenge was that the Tariff Com- 
mission had recommended a higher rate. This all amounts, 
as I understand, to this, that the cost of converting the wool 
into cloth represents about 50 per cent; and the Tariff Com- 
mission reported the difference between the conversion in Amer- 
ica and England was 60 to 80 per cent, which would make the 
conversion duty practically between 60 and 80 per cent of the 
50 per cent cost of conversion, or between 30 and 40 per cent, 
which I stated yesterday. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The difference in the cost of conversion 
might be even more than that, but, as I have stated before, 
that would not necessarily mean 40 or 50 or 60 per cent; it 
would depend, of course, upon the cost of the goods. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands the 
Senator from Massachusetts yields the floor? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield the floor. 

Mr. SMOOT. The junior Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. LEen- 
RooT] has called my attention to the wording of the compensa- 
tory duty in this paragraph, and suggested that it ought to 
conform with the wording in other paragraphs, and I myself 
think it should. Therefore, I should like to modify the amend- 
ment of the eommittee, on line 13, after the word “ made,” by 
inserting the words “wholly or in chief value”; then, after 
the word “ wool,” in line 13, strike out “or of which wool is 
a component material, whether or not constituting chief value,” 
so that the paragraph as modified would read: 

Par. 1111. Pile fabrics, cut or uncut, whether or not the pile covers 
the whole surface, made wholly or in chief value of wool, and manu- 
factures, in any form, made or cut from such pile fabrics, 45 cents per 
pound and 50 per cent ad valorem. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment as proposed to be modified by the Senator from 
Utah. : 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have no objection to the 
modification suggested, but I shall want a record vote on the 


paragraph. 
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Mr: SMOOT. I'am perfectly willinc that the yeas and nays 
should be called on:the paragraph: 

Mr: WALSH: of Massachusetts: The amendment: offered ‘by: 
the Senator from Utah, which is merely to correct the text, 
may ‘be adopted first. 

Mr: SMOOT. It may all be treated as one: amendment;, if 
that! is desired, or the Senator can have a sient vote if he 


wishes. 

Mr. LENROOT. I suggest that the: anigatings proposed: by: 
the Senator from Utah to the amendment may be adopted by 
unanimeus consent. 


JULY. 29%, 


The Senator from West: Virginia: [Mr. Hixivs] with: the 
from. Mississippi. [Mr. HAameisor] ; 

The: Senator from. Maine [Mr; Ham} with the: Senator: from 
Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS]; 

The Senator from. California. [Mr; JoHNSON] with the Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. Watson]; 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] with the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. WixL1AMs]; and 

The Sesator from New Jersey [Mr. FRexincHuysen] with 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. Wars]. 

The result’ was:announced—yeas: 33, nays 16, as follows: 
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Mr: SMOOT: . We’ can adopt! now the amendment which I YBAS—38. 
have just suggested. Borah Kello Moses 8 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the | Brandesee Kendrick Nelson. Stanfield 
amendment as modified in behalf of the committee by the| Bursum Taareot Nicholson Wadsworth 
Senator from Utah, e Capper Norbeck Warren 

The Reaprne'CrerK. It is proposed to modify the committee"| GU?tis M cKintes patie Willis 
amendment to paragraph 1711'so as to read: Goodin McLean Ransdell 

Par. 1111, file fabrics, cut’ or uncut, whether or not the pile covers | Jones, Wash. MeNary Smoot 


the whole sw ae made wholly or in chief value of wool, and manu- 
factures, im ang’ f ; made or cut from such pile fabrics, 45 cents 
per pound and per cent .ad valorem. 































Ashurst Harris Robinson Swanson 
Caraway Hefiin Sheppard Trammell 



































Culberson Myers Simmons erw 

Mr. SMOOT. That is correct. Dial 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the modi- a are ag Sa one 
fieation? The Chair hears:none. The question new is on the | pay France La Follette Reed 
amendment of the committee to paragraph 1111 as modified. Caider Frelinghuysen McCormick Shields 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr, President; I desire to give notice that I an Gerxz wpeelne Sbente 
shall reserve for a. separate-vote in the Senate the committee | Grow Hale Norris Sutherland 
amendment te paragraph 1109. Dillingbam Harreld Owen Townsend 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I omitted to | du Pont ae ae a weet. 
state when I was on my feet that the duties in paragraph 1111, | pudins bere Pittean. Watson, Ind. 
as originally reported by the committee, were even higher than | Ernst Jones, N. Mex. Poindexter Weller 
those of the Payne-Aldrich law, and I think they are as high now, Pm. King een we Williams 





even as the amendment las. been modified by the Senator from 
Utah. I ask for the yeas and nays on the adoption of the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment reported by the committee as modified, on which 
the Senator from Massachusetts asks for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr, SIMMONS. I ask. that the amendment be stated. 

Th PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will again state 
the paragraph as proposed to be amended, 

The ‘reading clerk again. stated the amendment, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment reported by the committee as modified. ‘The 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr, McCUMBER. (when his name was called), Transfer- 
ring my pair as on the previous vote, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. ROBINSON (when his name was,called), Transferring. 
my pair with the Senator from West. Virginia. [Mr. SutHmr- 
LAND] to the. Senator. from. Missouri. [Mr. Rerep], I vote 
“ nay.” 

Mr. STERLING. (when, his name was called). I. transfer. 
my pair with.the Senator. from South Carolina [Mr, Smirn} 
to the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr, Prerrer} and will vote, 
1 vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WATSON of, Georgia (when his name was.called). I 
have a. genera}, pair with the. Senator from California [Mr. 
JOHNSON] and therefore withhold. my, vote. If the Senator 
from California were present, he would vote “yea” on this 
question, and. I would.vote “ nay,” 

Mr. WILLIS (when his name was.called), I am paired. for: 
the day with my colleague, the senior Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. Pomerenn], who is absent. I transfer that pair to the 
junior Senator from Washington [Mr. Potnpexrer] and will. 
vote, I vote “yea.” 

The roll.call was concluded, 

Mr. DIAL. I. have a pair with the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. Townsenp]. I transfer that pair to the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry] and. will vote. I. vote. “nay,” 

Mr. HARRIS. Making the same: announcement. as- before as- 
to my. pair, I vote “ nay.’ 

Mr. WALSH of. Massachusetts, The Senator from. Ohio 
[Mr. PoMERENE] is absent from the Senate to-day. If present, 
he. would vote “ nay.” 

Mr; GURTIS: I have been requested to announce the folk 
lowing pairs: 

The: Senator from Delaware [Mr. Batt] with the Senator 
from. Florida: [Mr. Prercuer) ; 





Se the amendment of the committee as modified was 


agreed to. 

The PRESIDING QFFICER (Mr. Spencer in the chair). 
The next amendment of the committee will be stated. 

The next. amendment was, on page, 147, after line 18, to : 
strike out: % 

Par. 1112. Blankets; wholly or in part’ of wool, not exceeding 3 
yards in lee org plain woven, reat not more ae one color i warp or 
filling, and not advanced beyond weaving Py 30, process of ee po 
valued at not more than 75 cents per pou 20 cents per po 
= oe oon 20 adhe oat ae ae econ t valued at more than "18 

s: but not mere: than. $1.50 w: gout ts: per pound in 

addition thereto, 20 per cent a rem ; = at more than $1.50 
per pound, 30 cents per pound and, in addition thereto, 20 per cent ad 
valorem. 

And: in liew thereof to insert: 


Par: 1112. Blankets and similar articles, including’ carriage and 
automobile: robes and steamer rugs, made of; blanke mating: wholly, or in 
chief value of week, not omen 8 yards in length, valued at not 
more than 50 cents per pound, 20 cents per pound and 80 per cent ad 
valorem; em ~— more than 50 cents but not mere than $1 per 
pound, 30 cen pound need : 838 er cent ad valorem; valued at 
more than $1 Pe not’ more than $1.5) = pound, 33.cents: per pound 
and 35 per cent ad valorem; valued at more than $1.50 per pound, 
40 cents per pound and 40 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. WALSH of Massacliusetts. Mr. President; in the case of 
blankets tlie protective rates are practically the same as those 
in’ the Payne-Aldrich law, but on account of the change in the 
raw-wool rate tlie compensatory rates are higher. This, of 
course, means that the total duty levied upon blankets is higher 
than ever before, It also means that’ the consumers will have 
to pay more for blankets than ever before. 

As I said in the case of the last paragraph, I'am not: going to 
take the time of’ the Senate to discuss the principles that I' 
attempted to outline yesterday in the debate on woolen manu- 
factures; I simply want to call attention to the faet that in 
the case of blankets, unlike most of these woolen manufac- 
tures, we export more than we import; We have a fair ex- 
port’ business in blankets.and the imports are negligible, If 
the domestic industry’ was not troubled by competition: from 
imports under total duties of 35 percent; why: is:there need of 
these high duties:of 40 cents-per pound'of wool plus 40'per cent 
ad valorem? I can only reiterate what! I' have said before; that’ 
Iam unable to tind any information whiely justifies the levying 
of these duties and the consequent result that: will follow, that’ 
‘the price of: blankets will be higher than: ever before: to the 
American consumer. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr: President; I simply want to say that the 
equivalent ad. valorem: in this bill is very much less: than it 
was in the Payne-Aldrich law, but the Senator’s: statement as 
; ‘to the compensatory duty’is about cerreet, although im the. first 
The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DiItr1ncHamM] with the Sen-.| braeket' im this bill'the rate is 20 cents and ‘30: per cent, and*in 
ator from Virginia. [Mr. Guass]; the Payne-Aldrielh law it! was 22 and’ 30. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epoe} with the Senator | Mr WALSH: of Massachusetts: What’ does the Senator say 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN] ; the protective duty was in the Payne-Alé@rich law? 

















































































































































Mr. SMOOT. The first bracket in the Payne-Aldrich Act 
was 22 cents a pound and 30 per cent ad valorem. 
Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is the same as it is 


here. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it is 20 cents a pound here. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. And 30 per cent protective 
duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 6 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I said that the protective 
duty was the same and the compensatory duty was higher, by 
reason of the higher duty upon raw wool. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is as I understood the Senator; but I 
call attention to the fact that- even with higher wool in the 
present bill the compensatory duty on the first bracket of 
blankets is 20 cents, and in the Payne-Aldrich bill it was 22 
cents; so it is lower there. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Slightly lower; very slightly. 

Mr. SMOOT, The next bracket is 30 cents, and under the 
Payne-Aldrich law was 33 cents. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. What was the protective duty 
in the second bracket of the Payne-Aldrich law? 

Mr. SMOOT. Forty per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In the second? 

Mr. SMOOT. In the second bracket, and in this bracket it 
is 323 percent. . 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. My statement has been chal- 
lenged, and I am going to state what I find it to be. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not do it in a spirit of criticism at all. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Oh, no; I understand; but 
the Senator says that the rates named here are less than those 
in the Payne-Aldrich law. 

Mr, SMOOT. The equivalent ad valorems. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The highest bracket in the 
Payne-Aldrich law has a compensatory duty of 33 cents and a 
protective duty of 40 per cent. The highest bracket in this 
amendment has a compensatory duty of 40 cents, as against 33 
cents in the Payne-Aldrich law, and a protective duty of 40 
per cent, as against the 40 per cent in the Payne-Aldrich law. 
Of course, the highest bracket is the most important bracket, 
because it refers to the blankets that have the most wool in 
them. 

Mr. SMOOT. I intended to go through each bracket and show 
just what the changes were. I began with the first two brackets, 
and, of course, they happen to be lower. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think the Senator, in fair- 
ness, ought to state that the rates are very, very close to, if not 
identical with, the rates in the Payne-Aldrich law. 

Mr. SMOOT,. With the exception of the equivalent ad valorem 
of both of them, and in that case it is because ef the lower price 
of blankets at the time they were made. I want to say to the 
Senator that I have not made any statement on the floor that I 
do not believe is fair. I do not try to dodge a question in any 
way, shape, or form. I admit that the compensatory duty in 
the last bracket is 35 cents instead of 33, but the Senator knows 
the reason for that, and he has stated frankly the reason why 
that was. We have not given the amount in the lower brackets 
because I know that at those prices it would be largely wool 
waste, and therefore I am only taking wool waste into consid- 
eration here in giving compensatory duties, and the Payne- 
Aldrich act does not take that mto consideration as far as 
we did. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Of course, we are agreed 
that there was no compensatory duty under the Underwood 
law, and merely a protective duty of 25 per cent. It is now 
proposed that there should be a compensatory duty of 40 cents 
per pound-and a protective duty of 40 per cent in the highest 
bracket, against the Underwood duty of only 25 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. But the Senator will remember that in the 
Payne-Aldrich law carriage and automobile robes carried a | that is a fair sample of what the report shows. 
duty of 35 per cent, and we have put them all together here, Mr. LENROOT. Take the case of the auto robe. Does 
and they are all carrying the same rate of duty, namely, 40 per | the Senator mean to say that the material in that represented 
cent. So, as far as the carriage and automobile robes are con- | but 18 per cent? 
eerned, there is only 5 per cent difference between the existing Mr. SMOOT. The conversion cost was 82 per cent and—— 
law and this, and there is the other difference of 10 per cent Mr. LENROOT. The material would represent only 18 
more on the blankets—the protective rate on the blankets. | per cent, then. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachus.‘ts. On this amendment I ask | Mr. SMOOT. We know the conversion cost in the case of 


protect the blankets. 

Mr. LENROOT. Did the Senator say they gave the cost? 

Mr. SMOOT. They gave the percentage of conversion cost 
in each case. 

Mr. LENROOT. What was that percentage? 

Mr. SMOOT. In stating this I am not going to give the 
name of the mill. 

= LENROOT. I do not want the Senator to name the 
mills, 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not going to read the percentages in the 


E s per 
high and 35.4 on the low, and on the bulk of the goods it was 
428 per cent. 

On the next one it was 71 per cent 
on the low, and 63% on the bulk. Then 
the high it was 73 per cent, on the low 67 per cent, and they 
do not give the conversion cost on the bulk. Another one shows 
82 per cent on the high, 60 per cent on the low, and 67 per 
cent on the bulk. 

Mr. LENROOT. Where the conversion cost is 82 per cent, 
what kind of material was used? 

Mr. SMOOT. That was an auto robe, and it would be a 
pretty good auto robe. I will say to the Senator that in that 
particular case the cost price was running about a dollar a 


pound. 

Mr. LENROOT. Is that on the material or the finished 
product? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the finished product. I will run 
through this quickly. They run 72, 73, 68, 51, 64, 82, 80, 81, 44, 
50, and 54. There is no need of giving any others, because 


for the yeas and nays. that particular article; we know that the cost ef that was $1 
The yeas and nays were ordered. ,| and the great bulk of it must have been cotton. They used a 
Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I think this is probably the | cotton warp and most cotton in the filling, or approximately that. 

only remaining paragraph I wish to comment upon, but I do That could not be done in the case of cloth, but in a blanket 

want to say a word about this paragraph. it could be. In fact, they made cotton blankets which were 
I would like to ask the Senator from Utah what reasons | gigged so that a few feet off you could hardly tell them from 

actuated the committee in increasing the present rate, so far as | wool. 

the protection is concerned. I say nothing about the compensa- Mr. LENROOT. Did the Tariff Commission give the exports 

tory rate, of the mills or say what they did with the products? 
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Mr. SMOOT. They have not made that report. 
Mr. LENROOT. Upon the matter of blankets the information 
which the Senator has given us would be valuable provided we 


had comparable conversion costs of foreign manufacturers, | 


and provided we had the figures of imports which had a bearing 
upon the question. Very hastily figuring this, with an average 
of 42 per cent conversion cost, it seems to me these rates will 
cover, not the difference in conversion cost but will equal the 
entire American conversion cost in a great many cases. It is 
bound to be so, from the figures the Senator has given. 

What are the facts with reference to what the Tariff Com- 
mission reports as to these blankets, as to imports, exports, and 
production? The imports are absolutely negligible. The im- 
ports of blankets in 1920 were valued at only $40,000; in 1921, 
for nine months, they were valued at $48,000. The exports of 
blankets in 1920 amounted to $1,257,000, as against imports of 
$40,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is an explanation for that. 

Mr. LENROOT. I would like to have it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to give it to the Senator and to the 
Senate. A considerable part of the blankets exported in 1920 
went to Russia. Senators know that in that year everybody 
was fighting for goods. That was the year of peak prices. It 
was a question of securing goods, not what the price was. That 
is the reason that shows the exportations of that year so high. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Tariff Commission states that in 1918 
about 80 per cent of the exports went to Italy. I can well 
understand that. That was immediately following the war. 
In 1919 about one-half went to France and Austria. In 1920 
about one-half went to Russia and Asia, a considerable part to 
Mexico, Turkey, and Poland. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
purchases of that year. 

Mr. WATSON of Georgia. Mr. President, will the Senator 
from Wisconsin state the date of the shipment to Poland? 

Mr. LENROOT. The Tariff Commission does not report it, 
except as 1920, 

Mr, SMOOT. That was the year they were looking for goods 
all over the world, and they could not get them in sufficient 
quantities anywhere. 

Mr. LENROOT. But the important point after all, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is not the amount of our exports, although that has a 
bearing. The important factor is, are we importing in great 
quantities under the present tariff rate of 25 per cent ad valo- 
rem? Weare not. We have not been at any time. The Tariff 
Commission reports that despite a distinct lowering of duty in 
1913 the imports immediately thereafter increased only slightly. 

Now, Mr. President, I submit that there has not been any 
showing made for the increase that is proposed by the com- 
mittee upon this article of universal use. The Senator from 
Utah has given the conversion cost of the American mill. That 
has no bearing on it unless we have other costs with which to 
make comparisons, and also unless we have imports coming in 
to bear out the difference in conversion cost, if there be such 
difference. The House rate, I am frank to. say, I think is 
too low. 

I am going to propose an amendment. I move to amend in 
line 8 by striking out the numeral “30” and inserting the 
numeral “25,” in line 10 by striking out the numeral “3234” 
and inserting “30,” and in line 13 by striking out the numeral 
“40” and jnserting the numeral “35.” I present it as one 
amendment, so that there may be one vote on all three. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be so ordered. The 
Secretary will state the amendment to the amendment. 

The Assistant SEcrETARY. On page 148, in line 8, strike out 
“30” and insert “25”; in line 10 strike out “324” and insert 
“30”; and in line 18 strike out the numeral “40” where it 
occurs the second time and insert “35,” so as to make the 
paragraph read; 


I do not care to go into details of the Poland | 
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Par. 1112. Blankets and similar articles, including carriage and auto- 
mobile robes and steamer 8, made of blanketing, wholly or in chief 
value of wool, not exceeding 3 yards in length, yalued at not more than 
50 cents per pound, 20 cents per pound and 25 per cent ad valorem; 
valued at more than 50 cents but not more than $1 per pound, 30 cents 
per pound and 30 per cent ad valorem; valued at more than $1 but not 
more than $1.50 per pound, 33 cents per pound and 35 per cent ad 
valorem ; valued at nfore than $1.50 per pound, 40 cents per pound and 
85 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. LENROOT. I ask for the yeas and nays or agreeing to 
my amendment to the amendment of the committee. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Assistant Secretary 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). Transferring 
my pair as on the last vote, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). On this vote I 
understand that my pair, the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
SMITH], if present, would vote as I intend to vote. I therefore 
vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. TRAMMELL (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Cott] to the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. CuLBerson], and 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WILLIS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with my colleague, the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
POMERENE], to the junior Senator from Washington [Mr. Porn- 
DEXTER], and vote “ nay.” 

The roll call having been concluded, 

Mr. DIAL. Making the same announcement as to my pair and 
transfer as on the previous ballot, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. HARRIS. Making the same announcement as to my pair 
and its transfer, I vote “ yea.” 


Mr. NEW. Making the same announcement as on the previous 
vote with reference to my pair and its transfer, I vote “ yea.” 
The roll call resulted—yeas 22, nays 23, as follows: 


YEAS—22, 


Overman 
Sheppard 
Simmons 
Stanley 
Sterling 
Swanson 


NAYS—23. 
McNary Smoot 
Moses Spencer 
New Stanfield 
Newberry Warren 
Oddie Willis 
Phipps 

NOT VOTING—51. 

McCormick 

McKellar 

Nelson 

Nicholson 


Norris 
Owen 


Assurst 
‘apper 
Caraway 
Cummins 


Heflin 

Jones, Wash. 
Kellogg 
Lenroot 
Myers 
Norbeck 


Trammell 
Underwood 
Wadsworth 
Walsh, Mass. 


Brandegee Kendrick 
Broussard Keyes 
Bursum e 
Curtis McCumber 
Ernst McKinley 
Gooding McLean 


Ball 

Borah 
Calder 
Cameron 
Colt 

Crow 
Culberson 
Dillingham 
du Pont 


France 
Frelinghuysen 
Gerry 

Glass 


Reed 
Robinson 
Shields 
Shortridge 
Smith 
Sutherland 
Townsend 
Walsh, Mont. 
Watson, Ga. 
Watson, Ind, 
Weller 
Williams 


Page 
Pepper 
Pittman 
Jones, N. Mex. Poindexter 
Kin Pomerene 
Lad Ransdell 
Fletcher La Follette Rawson 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quorum of the Senate not 
having voted, the Secretary wilt call the roll. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I know that is the usual program in such 
cases, but I think it would be almost useless to spend hours 
here in attempting to secure and to maintain a quorum this 
afternoon. That being the case, I move that the Senate now 
take a recess, the recess being in accordance with the unani- 
mous-consent agreement entered into earlier to-day, until Mon- 
day next at 11 o’clock a. m. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 3 o’clock and 15 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate, under the order previously made, took a 
recess until Monday, July 31, 1922, at 11 o’clock a. m. 








